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IE late ingenious Mr. CHAMBERS, in the preface to his celebrated Ur:verſal 
ab Difionary of Arts and Sciences, juſtly obſerved, that & ſuch a work, well executed, 
* BS © would anſwer all the good purpoſes of a library, and contribute more to the propa- 
« gating of uſeful knowledge, than half the books extant” and he had the pleaſure 
N 8 of ſeeing his judgment confirmed, and his labours approved, by the avidity with 
AY, 2 which that performance was bought up by all ranks of people, both at home and 


n abroad. 


Tur the Cycror pra was every where ſo kindly received, is not indeed ſurprizing; for what 
other book could pretend to be ſo extenſively uſeful and agreeable as that in which the man of learn- 
ing, of ſcience, of curioſity, of buſineſs, of pleaſure, of art, down to the loweſt mechanic, might ex- 
pect to find each his particular account? There the ſcholar hath a ready repertory, and he whom cir- 
cumſtance or inclination will not permit to read many books, may there find abſtracts of the beſt, ſuited 
to His occaſions. 


Some few however condemn the uſe of all ſuch dictionaries, on the ſlight pretence, that, by leſſening 
the difficulties of attaining knowledge, they abate our diligence in the purſuit of it; and by dazzling our 
eyes with ſuperficial ſhew, ſeduce us from digging ſolid riches in the mine itſelf. To ſuch we need 
only anſwer, that they have not ſufficiently eonſidered the diſtinction between hiſtorical and ſcientifical 
knowlege. Tho' the latter, as Mr. Chambers has obſerved, cannot be delivered, arid fo ought not to 
be expected, in the order of a Dictionary, yet the former may. And it ſeems obvious, that an hiſto- 
rical knowlege of the Arts and Sciences may be of great uſe ; not only to thoſe who have no leiſure for 
deeper reſearches, but to thoſe alſo, who intending a farther progreſs, confider hiſtorical as the beſt 
preparation for ſcientifical knowlege. Not t. mention the vaſt uſe of refreſhing the memory occa- 
fionally, and thereby preſerving ideas and notions already gain'd. 


Ofnx 8 again alledge againſt the utility of all works of this kind, that they are every one imperfect ; 
none of them being free from numerous defects and errors, beſides other faults, by means of which 
he that truſts to them for information, is in danger of being either diſappointed or miſled. But whatever 
truth there may be in this objection, there is as little reaſon in it as in the former; ſince every human 


performance is equally liable to it. Perfection is not attainable by man: his beſt work therefore is that 
which has the feweſt faults. So far in general muſt be allowed. 


Wix reſpect to the Cyclo HDA in particular, whatever faults of any kind it may be juſtly charged 
with, yet every man of candour, who will allow himſelf to reflect a moment on the extenſive, various, 
complicated nature of the work, will rather wonder that the author committed no more, than cenſure 
him for thoſe that eſcaped him. | 


No body, however, can be more ſenſible of thoſe faults than he himſelf was, as ſufficiently * in 
his Preface; nor more carneſtly deſirous of reforming them, than he ſhewed himſelf to be by labour- 
ing with indefatigable, inceſſant pains, to the very laſt, in collecting and diſpoſing proper materials for 


that purpoſe : S0 that, if he had lived to complete his deſign, he would undoubtedly have produced 


the moſt ſatisfactory proofs both of his zeal and his capacity to rave mankind in the eee and 
difficult province which he had undertaken. 


Bur his death having put an end to this ſcheme, the benefit of his labours would have land entirely 
loſt, had not Gzorce Lew1s Scorr, Eſq; F. R. S. a Gentleman of acknowledged learning, and of 
abilities every way equal to ſuch an undertaking, (ſince appointed Sub-Preceptor to Their Royal 
Highneſſes the Prince of WAL xs, and Prince ED AR D) been prevailed upon to peruſe the papers 
left by Mr. CHAMBERS, in order to ſelect ſuch articles as were fit for the preſs, and to ſupply ſuch 
others, as ſeemed to be moſt wanting. 


; 5 0 


To the execution of this latter part of the deſign, iGoveral late excellent authors, whom Mr. CHAM- 
BERS could not have the opportunity of conſulting, have contributed largely. By their help conſidera- 
ble additions have been made to the work, particularly with regard to natural hiſtery. However, that 
this uſeful. branch of learning might be treated in the moſt accurate manner, as indeed it-deſerves, a 
Gentleman who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf advantageouſly therein, was enga ged to compoſe the articles 
relating to it. The ſame: hand alſo drew many articles in n furgery, \ — e 
agricultus ce, e and other anglogoys: ſubject. 2815 173 
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3 har the bes 5 — 4 n of what has ot done for his — 10 and of the manner in 
__ which this performance hath been conducted, he will be Pleaſcd, to obſerve ; 


2 4 W the plan of the Colin: kl ; been, in el, ese to, with this f improve- 
= ment upon it; that proper authorities are almoſt every where quoted, in the double view of producing 
: vouchers for what is advanced, and of directing ſuch as want further information where to find it. 


2. That care has been . to connect the SUPPLEMENT with the Crciop®DIA, ſo as to make the 
whole in a manner but one work ; it being always referred to for thoſe articles which, having been treated 
of there, are here re-conſidered, and enlarged, or corrected ; every ſuch article having the ſyllable Cc. 
annexed to it, as a direction to conſult the Cy CLOPADIA firſt e on that head. 


* * 


. 3 | 4. Tmar the. main * of the WE doing kept always! in view, ſome "EE of learning have 
1 been treated much more at length than others, with a due preference to the moſt intereſting: Nor is it 
83 to be feared that the reader will condemn a diſtinction ſo much to his own advantage. 


On this principle i it was s judged i improper to ſwell the book with details of the ſubtilties of ſchoolmen, 
and the frivolous and vague queſtions debated among them. Nor did the niceties of philology and lite- 
2 rature ſeem to deſerve much more notice than has already been taken of them in the CycrLop 01a. 
| In general, the additions on all theſe heads conſiſt chiefly of the explanation of ſome terms omitted in 
| that work. However, many ſubjects of this kind are more fully treated here, with additional illuſtra- 
f tions of thoſe of a like nature found in the CycLoy mania. 


| On the other hand, natural hiſtory, and the other branches of real knowlege, have been chiefly at- 
© - . tendedto; moſtof the various articles relating to theſe ſubjects, which are to be found in the Cyclo- 
DIA, being here very conſiderably enlarged, and a multitude of new ones ſuperadded. 


nm great regard ought to be paid to the mathematical and phyſico-mathematical ſciences, on ac- 
count of their ſtrict connection with the knowledge of nature, yet as it was not proper, nor indeed 
praQticable in a work of this kind, to give more than general and hiſtorical views of them, and as 
the CY LoD, already contains extracts from the beſt elementary writers on thoſe ſubjects, large 
additions were judged unneceflary. However, ſeveral new articles, both curious and uſeful, will 

be found in this SuryLEMENT, and in the ArrRENDIx. In particular, ſuch care hath been taken to 
explain the principles of the modern geometry, and the methods of computation uſed in it, as to 
enable a reader, without any great {kill in mathematics, to ſatisfy his mind that thoſe things are not 
involved in unexplicable myſtery, as the late ingenious author of the Analyſt pretends ; miſtaking the 
great inventor's conciſeneſs for obſcurity, and the inadequate and confuſed notions of ſome of his fol- 
lowers, for the accurate doctrines of their maſter. 


'Wrr regard to manual arts and manufactures, whether depending on chemiſtry or mechanics, ſo 
eminently and extenſively beneficial to mankind, it were to be wiſhed, that more complete information, 


than is to be found here, or in any books extant, could be given the reader. It is indeed to be lamented 
that there are ſo very few good writers on thoſe important ſubjects ; but it is no wonder that thoſe who 


1 underſtand and practiſe them beſt, ſhould have the leaſt leiſure or inclination to communicate them to 
=: - others. Above half a century paſt, an illuſtrious foreign academy formed the noble deſign of compoſing 

1 a Hiſtory of Arts; but little or nothing has as yet appeared in conſequence thereof, and their ingenious 
ſecretary juſtly repreſents the difficulty of the undertaking in ſo ſtrong a light, that what he has ſaid 

may well ſerve as an apology for the CycLoyzpia, and SUPPLEMENT, if they ſhould be cenſured as 
defective on this head. "However, . the reader will find ſeveral curious ul relatin 8 to the arts de- 
ene on * 


In general it is hoped that, as the bulk of the book ſhews thi adiliichs: and aces to be very 
conſiderable in quantity, the reader will find them no leſs ſo in point of pleaſure and utility ; and that 
the purchaſers of the Cyclo DIA will be fatisfied with the juſtice which the proprietors have done 
5 by prinjing the SUPPLEMENT e in che two volumes now offered to the public. 
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ARTS AND SCIENGES. 
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R a the 2 "OILY ita oO 220 D a or © 
; month of "the civil year, "the fich of . eyen 3 ſhaped variouſly, ſquare, triangular, and pike: | 
© eccleſiaſtical year, . which with l * 155 35. 2 1. Harduin. Not. ad Loc. 
Wt. month Ab anſwers to the moon of Jaly. | io Baxt. Gloſſ. Rom. 1 2. ſeg. ] 
„Far onth had. days. Calmet. 112 7 ks bor ang the operations of arithmetic, is an 
ABACATUA A, in zoology, e name of an America n fiſh, inſtrument almoſt as antient, ps yo extenſive, as. the. art of 
of the ſhape of the European doree or faber. ' It is much of -- arithmetic itſelf; if it be later than the methods qr 
the ſhape, ſize, and figure of the common plaiſe. Its mouth by the fingers, and by lapill, or ſtones, (which ob 
is ſmall and toothleſs, and its eyes have a black pupil, and among the rd "hs t leaſt much prior to the uſe 
4 1 iris. It has "five fins, one on the back, another | of numeral letters, 9 3 = Wye. with the pen. 
on the belly; each running to the tail; and 0 at the gills. | n x 36 Had. Acad. R. Inſcr. L. 3. e 
The tail keg the fifth, and is canfiderabl forked. It has, |. e ſind it in uſe, under ſome variations, . 2 
beſide theſe, two long filaments on the belly and one ſuch Romans, Chineſe, Germans, F. rench, &c, cells in point 
- on the back, near the origin of the back-fin. 1 has no fealts) | * of facility, and cleanlineſs of operation, as Working without 


but is coveted With a very ſmooth and ſoft ſkin. It is all over * 2 any ſtrokes, or blots of the pen, or waſte of paper; ome alſo 
of a fine ſhining fily very Ile & except theſe filaments, which are | give it the preference in N 2 of 2 at leaft i it ap- 
y black. It is caught about the ſhores of the Brafils, | | pears better adapted to the apprehenſion. of F and 1 
2 is TE. Boat there, See Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne. 51. | © ginners in accounts, who might commodio 
. 


y eno 
initiated this way. Adam Rieſe, who, has 
ABAGAY, in, in natural hiſtory, à name given by the people of | the uſe of the hp PO aſſures us he has found, in the — 
the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of parrot, | led alſo calan- | of youth, that thole who begin with computing on the 23 — | 
y. See CaLAancay. | 4 become afterwards _more dexterous and. expert - at accounts, 
A BACINARE, or Ars Aeix ARE, in writers of the | than thoſe who get with n. . Lex. Math. p. 3. | 
middle age, a ſpecies of puniſhment, conſiſting in the blind- Voc. Arithmetica. 
* the criminal, by holding a red-hot baſon, or bowl. * Din "the e makes a peculiar, ar ſpecies 
ore his eyes. _ of arithmetic, en ca ets, or 1 per calculos ; 
The word is formed of the Italian bacina, a biſon ; though | the French, 1a-Jogi/tique * JOE: : It is tr of 


Menage chooſes to derive it from the Italian bacts, a dark orf Heri, in Curl, Mz P. 3. p. 12% & 72 . in 
2 place; the puniſhment frequently going no farther, than | „Mun. Mathem. 1. *. 412. . . oll. if lib, eit. 
to the dirnnihing the fig SG Cang.” Glo. Med.! 2 : „ 
Lat. T. 1. . Schoettg. Lex. . 148. > V. Aquin. he cur is varicully ral the chinks od in Kao- 
Lex. Mil. [ey p. 4. Cruſc. T. 1. P. 3 "Voc Abbacinart.] Ho - pean countries is made ads b7 98 wing any number of parallel lines, 
ABAGIST, An See ABACUS: « © at pleaſure, at à diſtance 1 ach Hare, equal e 
A BACISTA, in writers the middle and kar-| diameter of a calculus, or counter, . a counter on 
barous ages, denotes an arithmetician, ot acromptant . * "he firſt or lowermolt line ſignifies 1 ; On the ſecond, 104. on . 
"Ds Cane. Ba” Med. Lat. T. Fe ee, che chien 7 4 ; on the fourth, 1099 on the Hit, 10060 3 and. GH 
ſc. T. f. p. 3. Voc: Abbachifta.) Yr Sando og ow ſpaces between between the lines, the ne counery Ls 
ABAGOT, I our obs writers, the antienit coronet or cg of nf lf of wh th W odhe ey je Foe |, 
„ liſh” Kings, made up in form of two | _ the ſpace.between and the ſecond lines, 5 den 
deen. Ne Arch P. . © 1 ond and third, 503 ins el Ek ps 
ABACUS,“ (Gel.) = or” 2 in the antiegt A on... Thus the counters on the 0 in the 
| 3 is uſed to denote certain compartiments in "the 4 © make the fum of 47 7.392-—, Abgc 
_-- Inctuſtation e 3 fai eee. 5 into role by- ereof. ft 
_ ments, _—_ e be Zo ä made. "OP" Ws: + PRE: : 
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| ABAcus is alſo uſed by modern writers for a table of numbers 


N 
1 


b 1 AX A 7 
The Grecian Abacut, «fat, or cgqunting-b&irdy was an ob- 
Tong frame, divided by feveral braſs wires ſtretched parallel 
to one another, and mounted with an equal number of little 
ory balls, like the beads of a necklace. By the arrangement 
of theſe balls, diſtinguiſhing the numbers into different claſles, 
and obſerving the relations of the lower to the upper, all kinds 
of computations were eaſily performed. Mahudel, in Hiſt. 
Acad. R. Inſcr. T. 3. p. 390. 

„The Roman Macus was much the fame with the Grecian, 
except. that inſtead of ftrings, or wires, and beads in the 
Roman, we find pins and ves for them to ſlide in. 
It is deſcribed by ſeveral authors z but notwithſtanding all 
theſe deſcriptions, we ſhould have had a very obſcure idea of 
the ancient manner of reckoning, had there not been a 2 
of it found among the ancient marbles. It is given by Schot- 
tus , Gruter , Velſerus , and Pignorius 8.— [“ Nodor. 
Ciceron. 1, 1. c. 6, © Inſcript. vet. p. 224. 355 p. 422, 
819, & 842, De Servis, p. $40: Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. 
C. 16. F. 15. See the figure in Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 180. 

The Chineſe Abacus confiſts, like the Grecian, of ſeveral 
ſeries's of beads on braſs wires, extended from the top 
to the bottom of the 
by a croſs piece from fide to fide; ſo as in the upper row 
each ſtring has two beads, which are each reckoned for five; 
and in the lower row, each ſtring has five beads of different 
values; the firſt being reckoned as 1; the ſecond, as 10; 
the third, as 100, &c. as among us. Add, that inſtead 


of four pins for or units in the Roman Abacus, the 
Chineſe has five which ſeems to argue, that this latter 
was intended for a duodecimal progreſſion, as the Roman was 
for a decimal . We have two different figures, and de- 
ſcriptions of the Chineſe Abacus, one given by F. Marti- 
nius, who had lived many years in China; the other by Dr. 
Hook, who w__ it from a Chineſe dictionary of the court- 


— » Martin, Sinic. Hiſt, Dec. 1. I. 1. p. 27. 
1 ook, in Philoſ. Tranſat, N“. 180. p. 166. 


ready caſt up, to expedite the operations of arithmetic. 
V. Alt. Comp. Lex. Phil. p. 3252. 
In this ſenſe we have Fbaci of addition, of multiplication, of 
diviſion ; an Abacus logi/ticns ; Abacus of ſquares, of cubes, &c. 
Abacus legiſticus is a fectangled triangle, whoſe ſides, form- 
8 , contain the numbers from x to 60; and 
its area, of each two of the numbers perpendi- 
cularly oppoſite. This is alſo called a canon of ſexage/imals. 
"7: Comp. Lex. Phil. p. 3264. 3 
Azacvs & palmulz, in the ancient muſic, denote the machi- 
nery, whereby the 2 of polyplectra, or inſtruments of 
maky firings, were ſtruck, with a pleftrum, made of quills. 
Malt. Treat. of muſick, c. 14. $. 5. p. 558. 
Anacvs harmonicus, is uſed by r dee and 
diſpoſition of the keys of a muſical inſtrument, whether to be 
touched with the hands, or the feet. Waltb. Lex. Maul. p. 1. 
ABADIR, in the Roman theology, the ſtone which Sa- 
turn ſwallowed, believing it his new-born fon Jupiter, and 
which at length became deified, and the object of religious 
* worſhip. Priſcian. Inſt. Grammat. 1. 5. p. 125. 
The word is alſo written Abaddir, Abdir,, Abbadier, Abdira, 
| =_ even = or" 2M 1 28 
e origin o word has greatly puzzled etymologiſts. 
The curious may confult e I. 2. c. 2. p. 786. 
Barter, Gloſſ. Antiq. Rom. p. N55 Mem. de Acad. des 
Inſcript. T. 7 194. Clerici, Not. ad Heſiod. Theogon. 
v. 485. Bibl. Univ. T. 21. p. 111. 
ABAISSE, in Heeoliry See ABASED, Cycl. 
ABARCA, an antient kind of ſhoe, uſed by the country peo- 
ple in Spain to paſs mountainous and rocky places; being made 
of raw bullocks or goats hides, 'and bound about the feet with 
cords, which ſecured them againſt the fnow®.—f * D Cang. 
* Gloff. Lat. T. 1. p. 6. Aquin. T. 1. p. 3. Steph. Span. 
Dict. in voc.] ee e | 
© Stephens mentions another ſort of Abarca, made of wood, 
like the French Sabots; called Abarca's, becauſe ſhaped like a 
ABAS Fr rſian weigh 
A8, a Feria ight, uſed in 
 Tefs than the European carat. Savar. 


ing 8 one eighth 


mm. T. 1. p. 1. 


valent to twenty French ſols, ſomewhat leſs than an 
_ ſhilling. Nouv. Mem. des Miff. T. 3. p. 396. 

The Abaſſi took its denomination doch Sedan Abas IL, king 
© of Perſia, under whom it was ſtruck. On one fide, it bears 
- the Mahometan proſeſſion of faith; on the other, the name 


ABASSI, or ABAss1s, afilver coin, current . | 


ABATIS, or 


ent, and divided in the middle | 


ö 


There are alſo pieces of five and others of two, tic 

little uſed. Fifty Aboffis make the roman. 

BAT1s, in writers of the barbarous age, 

denotes an officer in the ſtables, who had the eare, and diſtri- 
bution of the provender. # 
Spelman explains Fbatis by hoſtler; and agreeably hereto, 
derives the word from the Greek afar, ſtupid ; a character 
which he ſuppoſes to belong to that ſervile people. But the 
Abatis, at Lat in the houſholds of princes, was an officer 
of better figure: his function ſeems to have amounted to 
the fame with that of marſhal, others ſay of ſeneſchal, or 
avenor. Hence Du Cange, with more probability, derives 
the word from batum, an antient meaſure wherein the oats 
were dealt out: he was doubtleſs firſt called d batis ; as others, 
d ſcrinits, d ſecretis d, &c.—[ * Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 4. Voc. Ab- 
batis. d V. Du Cang. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 7. ſeq.] 

ABA TOR, in law, is uſed for one that enters into a houſe or 
land, void by the deatH of the laſt poſſeſſor; before the heir 
— thereby keeps him out. Old Nat. Br. 115. 
C 


ABBA, in the Syriac, and Chaldee languages, literally ſignifies 
a father; and figuratively, a ſuperior, reputed as a father in 
reſpect of age, dignity, or affection. 

The word has been adopted by divers other languages, be- 
ſides the Syriac, and Chaldee, as the Ruſſian, Ethiopic, c. 
Whence — authors have dreamt of a natural ſignificancy 
in it. V. Miſ. Lipſ. T. 7. p. 41. | 

ABBA, ABA, or ANBA, is more particularly uſed in the Syriac, 

Coptic, and Ethiopic churches, asa title which the people give 
their biſhops. D Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. Voc. Aba. 
The biſhops themſelves beſtow the title Abba, more eminently 
on the patriarch of Alexandria; which occaſion'd the people 
to give him that of baba, or papa, that i grandfather ; a 
title which he bore before the biſhop of Rome. 

ABBA is alſo a Jewiſh title of honour, given to certain of that 
claſs of rabbins, called Tanaites. V. olf. Bibl. Heb. T. 2. 

866. | f 
e have no diſtinct account of this dignity, which however 
appears to be very antient; as being given to the moſt antient 
of the Gemaric doctors, and even the Seburæans. 

ABA, is alſo particularly uſed by ſome 1 of _ _— 

for the ſuperior of a monaſtery, uſi ed Abbot. Du 

nge, Gloll. — See 2 BOT Cycl. * 

AB BAISSE UR, in anatomy, a name given by Winſlow 

and other French writers, to one of the muſcles of the eye, 
called by others the deprimens and humilis, and by Fabricius, 
the rectus inferiar: Cowper, and Albinus, call it the depreſ- 
ſor oculi, and it is one of the guatuor recti aculi of the laſt 
author. 

ABBAT, ABBas. See ABBOT, Cycl. 

ABBATIS. See ABATIsS. | 

ABBAYANCE, in law books. See AptyY ANCE, Cycl. 

ABBREVIATOR, is ſometimes uſed for a perſon who con- 
— or reduces a long writing, or other matter into a ſhorter 
compaſs. | | 

ABBREVIATOR, is more particularly uſed for an officer in the 
court of Rome, appointed as aſſiſtant to the vice - chancellor, 
for drawing up the pope's bricfs, and reducing petitions, when 
granted by the pontiff, into proper form, for being converted 
into bulls. | | 
The Abbreviators are ſuppoſed by Ciampini, to be the ſucceſ- 

ſors either of the b. at in the imperial houſhold, or -of 
the ſeven notarii, ſaid to have been plac'd by pope Clement I. 
in the ſeven quarters of Rome, to write down the acts of the 

martyrs within their ſeveral diſtricts *. 


4 


They are faid to have taken the name, either from their writ- 
ing the brevia, briefs, or ſhoxter vepiſtles of the popes ; or 
from their making uſe of notæ, or. abbreviations in writing. 
The latter opinion may ſeem the more probable, in that the 
name is ſometimes uſed by writers of the ſixth age, as ſyno- 
nymous with notaris or breviatores *.—[ * V. Cianpin. de 
Abbreviator. c. 1. ſeq. d Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 127. Voc. Bre- 
viator. M alob. ap Miſc. Lipſ. T. 1. p. 147. ] 

The earlieſt mention made of Abbreuiators in the papal court, 
is in one of the extravagantes of pope John XXII. in 1317. 
Pius II. firſt erected them into a college or order, in 1463, 
and conferr'd on them ample privileges. They were ſuppreſs d 
by his ſucceſſor Paul II. in 1474, as uſcleſs and ignorant &: 
and reſtor'd and confirm'd anew by Sixtus IV. in 1478 *.— 
[* Platin. de Vit. Paul. p. 331. Ciampini de Abbreviator, 


c. 4. ſeq. | 3 
The » - BOT at preſent make a college of feventy-two 
perſons, divided into two parks or ranks ; one call'd Abbre- 
viatores de-parce majore, who are twelve in number, all pre- 
lates ; the other, Abbreviatores de parco minore, call'd alſo ex- 
aminatores, who be lymen *,—See farther in Ciam- 
pini, who has two volumes 1 20g on the inſtitution, office, 
privileges, ceremonies, &c. of the #bbreviators i. -[ Jour. 
des Scav. T. 37. p. 348. De Abbreviatorum de parco 
majori, &c. oa is Ciampini Romans, fol. Rom. 1691. 
Extracts whereof are given in the Act. Erud. Ann. 1691. 
p. 306. and Journ. des Scav. I. 21, p. 120. Abbreviatoris 
de curia co diaria notitia. Rom. 1696. An Extract hereof 


" ABAS, and that of the city where it coined, Savar. 
Di. Coma, T. 1. 5. 1. ſeq 88 N 


0 F* 
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is given in Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1998. p. Ey. ſeg! 
7 CCC ABRRS- 


ABD 


AnaneVIATORS is alſo a name given by ſome authors to an 


antient litteral academy, ſuppos'd to have been at Rome, in 
the fifteenth century, and compos'd of the chief men of letters 


of the age; as, Pomp. Lætus, Platina, Pontanus, Sannaza- 


rius, Sabellicus, &c. who, by the rules of the ſociety, chang'd 
their names at their admiſſion, for thoſe of ſome antient Greek 
or Roman. i 
They are ſuppoſed to have been thus called, either in honour 
of Platina, one of the papal Abbreviators, who was the di- 
rector of this academy; or becauſe they undertook to abbre- 
viate and reduce into a narrow compaſs, what had been writ- 
ten diffuſively on various ſubjects. Malch. in Miſc. Lipſ. 
Vol. 1. p. 150. 
The exiſtence of ſuch an academy has been much contro- 
verted: Stempelius firſt broach'd the notion, which has 
been ſince defended by Walchius, and countenanc'd by 
Struvius, and ſome other learned men; but exploded b 
Heumannus, 2s a fiction, grounded only on miſtakes . [ Vid. 
Struv. Introd. ad Not. rei. liter. C. 10. §. 5. Walch. in 
Miſc. Lipſ. T. 1. p. 144. And Heuman. de fabula Societ. 
Abbreviat. Romanæ. Miſc. Lipſ. T. 3. p. 2.] 
A 
poſed to be inſpir'd to a degree of madneſs. The word, 
comes, perhaps, from the Arabic, Abdallah, the ſervant of 
God.— The Perſians call them devaneh khoda, agreeable to 
the Latins way of ſpeaking of their prophets, and ſibils, g. d. 
Furentes deo, raging with the god. 
The Abaals are often carry'd by exceſs of zeal, eſpecially in 
the Indies, to run about the ſtreets, and kill all they meet of 
a different religion ; of which travellers furniſh many in- 
ſtances. The Engliſh call this, running a mul, from the 
name of the inſtrument, a ſort of poignard, which they em- 
ploy on thoſe deſperate occaſions, If they are kill'd, as it 
commonly happens, before they have done much miſchief, 
they reckon it highly meritorious, and are eſteem'd, by the 
vulgar, martyrs for their faith, V. D' Herbel. Bibl. Orient. 


p. 5- 

ABD EST, among the Mahometans, a peculiar manner 
of waſhing, before prayer, entering the moſque, or reading the 
alcoran ; practis'd with ſome difference both by Turks and 
Perſians. The word is compounded of the Perſian ab, water, 

and deft, hand. 
The Perſian Abde/t, or lotion, is perform'd by pa the 
hands with water over the head, from the neck to the forchead, 
twice; and afterwards over the feet to the ankles, — The Turks, 

on the contrary, pour water on their heads, and waſh their 
feet thrice ; but if they have waſh'd the feet in the morn- 
ing, before drefling, they content themſelves ta wet their heads, 
and ſtroke it over their ſtockings, from the toe to the ankle *. 
Rycaut “ and Pitts © deſcribe the ceremony ſomewhat diffe- 
rently.— [ D' Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 10, > Rycaut, Pref. 


— 2 


Stat. Ottom. Emp. 1. 2. c. 23. p, 158. Pitts, Account 
of Mohamm. c. 6. p. 36. ſeq. ] 
+ N 
ABDOMEN, (cl.) — Authors are not agreed, whether 
ſome reſtrain to the anterior, or fore part only *. Keill varies 
between the two, excluding in one place the back part, yet 
writers are ſtill more faulty; ſome of them make the Abdo- 
men only part of the lower venter e; others more expreſsly 
the integuments of the Aodomen, —[ * Caft. Lex. Med. p. 2. 
d Keil, Comp. Anat. p. 7, 8. © Danet. Dict. Lat. Þ 7. 
y Fo 
. 24. Eee 
Diſ aſes of the ABDOMEN are inflammations, abſceſſes, ſchirrus's, 
comes the ſeat of divers operations; as perforations, ſutures, 
ſections, &c, 
integuments and muſcles, or elſe they penetrate into the ca- 
" of the Abdomen, 
the paſſing the probe, or the injecting of warm water; if the 
water meets no obſtruction, you are ſure the wound pene- 
paſs in, but meets with obſtruction, the Abdomen is not 
entirely opened. 
Abdomen, are either only in the common integuments, or 
the muſcles of the Abdomen are divided as far as the perito- 
a common flight wound, but the laſt is very dangerous, for 
the inteſtines very often fall thro the wound. If the wound 


ABDICARIA propoſitin in logic, is uſed for a negative 
the hind part be properly included in the Abdomen, which 
in another, making it part of the Abdomen d. 1 
call it the external part ; by which we ſuppoſe they mean 
Richelet, T. 1. p. 5. Col. 1. 4 Trev. Dict. Univ. 
indurations, inflations, ſpaſms, &c. Hence the Abdomen be- 

Wounds of the ABDOMEN, either only affect the common 
ounds are examined as to this particular, either by the eye, 
trates ; if it returns back upon you, and ** does not 
Thoſe wounds that do not penetrate into the cavity of the 
neum. The firſt of theſe caſes requires little care, being only 

is large, great ſkill js requized in the ſurgeon, eſpecially, if 


it is made in a tranſverſe, or oblique direction, for in this 


caſe the ſuture js neceſſary, to keep the gaping lips of the 
wound together. Having taken theſe precautions, to preſerve 


the inteſtines e in their natural ſituation, the 


wound is to be dreſſed with vulnerary balſams, and an adheſiye 
laiſter ; the patient muſt alſo be enjoined abſtinence, muſt 
| — reſt, and his bowels muſt be kept open. 


\ 


BDALS, in the Eaſtern countries, a kind of ſaints ſup- | 


ABE 


In wounds of. the Aidumen, that penetrate into its cavity 
the ſurgeon is firſt to examine very carefully, whether any of 
its contents partake of the injury. It will be found that this is 
not the caſe, if there is no great degree of weakneſs, hæ- 
morrhage, pain, fever, &c. if on laying the patient upon 
the wounded fide, there is no diſcharge of chyle, gall, ex- 
crement, or urine z if milk being infected warm, tcturns 
without any alteration in its colour; if the inflicting inſtru- 
ment has not been very ſharp; and laſtly, if there is no 
vomiting or diſcharge of blood by the mouth, ſtool, or 
urine, nor ſwelling or hardneſs of the belly. Heifter's Surg 


88. | 
Fn the philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an account of a 
very extraordinary ſize of the Abdomen of a young woman,; 
who was in a dropſy from the want of a kidney, The cir- 
cumference of the Abdomen was fix feet four inches, and from 
the xyphoid cartilage to the os pubis, above four feet. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 482. Sect. 2. 

We have ſome remarks on the hydropical tumors of the A- 
damen, in the medical eſſays of Edinburgh. Vol. 5. art. 59. 
ABDUCENS labiorum, in anatomy, a name given by Spi- 

gelius to a muſcle, which he alſo calls the ſecundus ad latera 
trabent. This is the levator anguli oris of Albinus, and the 
caninus or elevator labiorum communis of others. 
ABDUCENT, in anatomy. See ABbucToR, cl. 
ABDUCTION, (d.) in ſurgery, denotes a ſpecies of 
fracture, wherein the bone being broken near a joint, along its 
whole thickneſs, the two ſtumps ſtart to a good diſtance from 
each other. See FRACTURE. 
This Abduction is the ſame with what Greck writers call 
&TAyua, Of π] ]] N ſometimes xavandey, 7. d. Caulatim 
Lacta fractura; ſome Latin writers call it Abruptio. Caſtellus. 
ABDUCT OR, (a.) — Abductor longus pollicis, in ana- 
tomy, 2 name given by Albinus to a muſcle of the hand, 
co__ by Winſlow, Cowper, and others, extenſor primus 
ollicis. | | 
N ucToR Offis metacarpi digiti minimi, in anatomy, 
a name given. by Albinus to a muſcle of the hand cal- 
led by Winſlow, and ſome others, the metacarpialis, and 
by the generality of writers by names but badly ex- 
preſſing its nature or uſes. Riolanus calls it pars hypothe- 
naris parvi digiti; and Spigelius, interoſſeus ultimo offi me- 
tacarpii, parte manus externa, adberens. Cowyer calls it the 
abduttor minimi digiti; and Douglaſs the flexor primi inter- 
nodii minimi digiti. | 1 
ABELMOSCH, or AsELMusk, the muſt-ſeed; a ſmall 
odoriferous ſeed brought from Egypt; chiefly uſed in per- 
fumes. See MusK-SE ED. 
The word is Arabic; compougdet of Ab, el, and moſch ; as 
_ nk of the Arabs. Blanc. Lex. Med. p. 1. ſeq. 
ABE ; 
ABELONIANS. Fee ABELLANS, Oel. 
ABEREMURD ER, ABEREMURDRUM, in antient law 
books, denotes murder that has been proved, or made ap- 
ar by judiciary proceſs. ilk. Gloſſ. in voc. Abarnare. * 
The word is Anglo-Saxon ; compound of &bene, bare or clear ; 
and Mons, killing, homicide. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 4. 
In this ſenſe Aberemurder, called alſo Eberemurder, amounts 
to the ſame with probatum murdrum, or murder which needed 
proof; and ſtands oppoſed to open murder, which was mur- 
der ſufficiently known by the notoriety of the fact. 1 
Lambard explains Aberemurder by manife/tum murdrum; and 
Spelman, and after him Du Cange, by apertum murdrum ; 
which ſeems to be a miſtake, unleſs we are to ſuppoſe aper- 
tum and manifeflum are here to be taken in that Jooſe ſigni- 
fication in which Spelman elſewhere uſes the latter, when he 
interprets it, non N08 in aperto fit, ſed quod aperto conſtat 
de Ft etrato ſcelere; that is, has been fully proved *,— 
« $pelm. loc, cit. Du Cang. Gloſſ. Lat. . 111. Voc. 
beremurdrum, d Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 193. Voc. Ebergs 
murder. ] | , 
Aberemurdrum was one of thoſe crimes, which could not be 
atoned for with money ; as moſt others might. 


|ABERRATIO N, in optics, is uſed to denote that error 


or deviation of the rays of light, when inflefted by a lens 
or ſpeculum, whereby they are hindted from meeting or 
uniting in the ſame point. ; 33 
There are two ſpecies of the aberrations of rays; diſtinguiſhed 
by their different cauſes, one ariſing from the figure of the 
claſs or ſpeculum ; the other from the unequal refrangibility 
of the rays of light. See Lzxs and SPECULUM: 


The ſecond ſpecies of 1 is RI s called the News- 
the name of its inventor. | 

A B ESTA. the name of one of the ſacred books of the Fer- 
ſian Magi; which they attribute to their great founder Zo+ 
ee atbet_of 

a is a com poſitio b 

A lou books, called zend and pazehd *; the three 
together include the whole ſyſtem of the ignicolz, or worſhip- 
pers of fire. — . D' Herbel, Bibl. Orient. p. 11: See alſo 
Hyde, de Relig. Vet. Perſ. c. 2. Fabriti Cod, Pſeudepig: 
Vet. Teſt. T. I. & 108. p. 850.) n l 

ABES TON, a word us'd by ſome of the writers of the middle 


hieh attribute great 
ages as the name of a ſtone, to which. they 1 


— 

- * virtues; it ſeems no other than a careleſs miſtake in writing 
che word Aſbeſtus. ; 
ABEVACUATION, in medicine, denotes a partial 

evacuation. See EvacUATION, Cycl. 


' Alevacuation is ſynonymous with the Greek awoxooos ; which 
ſtands in the fame relation to zwooic, or an univerſal evacua- 


tion. V. Caft. Lex. Med. in Voc. Cenofis. 


A BL 


Ablaqueation to have much the ſame tendency and uſe wifi 
croſs-hacking ; and thinks it chieſly contributes to fertility, by 
hindering the nouriſhment of the outer coats, and circles of the 
roots, as well as of ſuckers and leaves; and thus ſupplying a 
greater ſtock of nutriment to the inner coats, which alone 
reaches to the outermoſt ſprigs of the laſt yezrs, on which the 
fruit are chiefly to be expected . [ Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 17. 


* 


ABHEL, in botany, a name given by ſome to favin, an] c. 39. Id. I. 12. c. 33. Lib. cit. p. 516. Pitiſc. Lex. 
evergreen 8 well 1 1 phyſic in many in- | Ant. T. 1. p. 8. Diodor. Bibl. l. 7 1 17. * Eve. 
tentions. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. Terra, p. * Id. ibid. p. 327. * Phil. Tranſ. N'. 46. 


09. 
916. p Tn Phil. Tranſ. loc. cit.] 
e feafon for Ablagueation is in autumn: an old writer fixes 
it before the middle of October *, for the benefit of the 
winter-rain, and ſnow-water : a late botanic profeſſor places 
it in January . [ Curt. de Cult. Hort. ap. Pitiſc. ubi ſupra. 
Bradl. Dict. Bot. in voc. Dict. Ruſt. Voc. Baring.] 

ABLATTY E, (Cycl.) the queſtion concerning the Greek Abla- 
tive has been the ſubject of a famous literary war, between two 
great grammarians, Friſchlin * and Cruſius ® ; the former 

of whom ſtood for, and the latter againſt the reality of it. 
The diſpute is ſcarce decided to this day. Sanctius ©, and 


A BIB, in the Hebrew chronology, the name of the firſt month 
of their eccleſiaſtical year. This monthr was afterwards called 
17 and anſwers to our March. Calmet, 

ABI ES. See FIR-TRRE. i 
ABIGEATUS, AsLOEAr, in the civil law, the crime 

of ſtealing cattle, or driving them off, eſpecially in droyes, or 
numbers. [' V. Brif. de Verb. Signif. p. 3. Voc, Abigei. 
Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 7. Veſſ. Etym. p. 15. Voc. Ago. Spreg. 

ap. Calv. loc. cit.] "te 
The Roman lawyers generally call this crime Abigeatus; the 

-  orators and poets Abaclus.— The criminal who commits it is 


© denominated Abigeus or Abigevus ; ſometimes Abactor, Abiga- 


tor, and even Abigeator, by the Greeks ag., annaryx, and 


Bonnatn. 

Abigeat was a peculiar ſpecies of theft, and had its appropriate 
roceſs : authors vary as to the eſſence of it, and its diſtinction 
rom furtum. Some fix its charaQteriſtic in the quality of the 


thing ſtolen, which is to be cattle : others extend it fo as to 


open force; and that the thing be afterwards concealed. Some 


A 


Hence the name Miga, ſometimes given to the herb chame- | 
and ſometimes alſo to | 


A 


_ - transferring of it. 


_— 


in regard the 


include other kinds of animals, as fowls, and even ſervants. 
Others diſtinguiſh it by the quantity of the thing ftolen ; ac- 


\ cording to which, he who takes a ſingle ſheep, or hog, is only 
fur; he that takes a whole herd Abigeus. 


Others make it ei- 
ſential to Abigeat, that it be done clandeſtinely, as in the night, 
or by enticement, (e. gr. throwing corn to pidgeons) not by 


again make the place the eſſential part, as that the thing be 
taken out of the fold, houſe, or paſture ; not out of the ſta- 
bles, nor ſtraying in the woods, or highways. Others place 
it in the habit; as if furtum were the firſt, or an occaſional 
offence, Abigeat the practice, or making a trade of it. Laſtly, 
others ſeem to make the frighting of cattle away, a ſpecies of 
Abigeat. - 
The puniſhment of Abigeat was more ſevere than that of fur- 
tum; viz. condemnation to the mines, baniſhment, or even 
death itſelf, according to the quality of the offender. But ſome- 
times in Spain the puniſhment was more fevere than elſewhere, 
le of that country were more than ordinarly 
adicted to it *.—[* Brig. & Calv. loc. cit. Aubert. in Voc. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 7. feq.] 


BIO EA Tus, among phyſicians, the procuring an abortion by 


art or medicine ; alſo Abactus, and Abigere partum. 
See ABORTION. 
pitys, from its uſe in that action v; 
the third membrane of the ſecundines, on account of its ſup- 
poſed office, abigere lotium, to keep off the fœtus's urine from 
annoying it ©, SECUNDINE, URACHUs, &c.—-[* Briſ. 
de Verb. Signif. p. 3. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 7. > Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. I. 24. C. 6. FARE Med. Defin. p. 504. Voc. xapain- 
Tos. © Mart. Lex. Phil. T. 1. p. 2.] 

BILITY, is uſed in law, for a capacity of doing certain 
things, relating either to the acquiſition of property, or the 


Ability in this ſenſe coincides with capacity, and ſtands oppoſed 
to diſability, or non-ability. 


Every perſon is ſuppoſed to be able, i. e. to have the power of | 


taking and diſpoſing of effects, whom the law does not dif- 


Nouv. Meth. Grecq. c. 2. Not. ad SanR. loc, cit. 


the Port-royaliſts * ſtill maintain the affirmative ; Perizo- 
nius © the negative. The chief reaſon alledg'd by Sanctius 
is, that the Roman writers often joined Greek words with the 
Latin prepoſitions, which govern Ablative caſes, as well as 
with nouns of the ſame caſe. To which Perizonius anſwers, 
that the Latins antiently had no Ablative themfelves ; but in- 
ſtead thereof, made uſe, like the Greeks, of the dative caſe ; 
till at length they formed an Ablative, governed by prepoſi- 
tions, which were not put before the dative : that, at firſt, 
the two caſes had always the ſame termination, as they till 
have in many mſtances : but that this was afterwards chang'd 
in certain words. ITis no wonder then, that the Latins 
ſometimes join prepoſitions which govern an Ablative caſe, or 
nouns in the Ablative caſe, with Greek datives, ſince they 
were originally the ſame ; and that the Greek dative has the 
ſame effect as the Latin Ablative *.—[* Demonſtratio Græcos 
non carere Ablativo. Argent. 1586. 4to. * Antiſtrigilis cum 
refutatione demonſtrat. Ablativi Græcorum. Argent. 1586. 
8vo. © In Minerva, Ed. Perizon. p. 26. * Abreg. de la 
Le 


Clerc, Bibl. Univ. T. 5. p. 303. ſeq.] 


ABLATIVE abſolute, in grammar. See ABSOLUTE, Cycl. 
ABLEC TI, in antiquity, a choice or ſelect part of the ſol- 


diery in the Roman armies, picked out of thoſe called extra- 


ordinarii. 

The word is Latin, formed of ablegends, quaſi ex plurimis 
lectki, of the Greek anwiyu . Pitiſcus d takes the 
word Ablecti for a corruption, and to have ariſen from a 
wrong tranſlation of «roxzxro; ; which, according to him, 


* ought rather to have been rendered ſelecti : which is confirmed 


by Turnebus, who alters Ablectæ ædes in Plautus, for abjectæ - 


but Aquinas defends the authenticity of Ablecti; and urges, 


after Scaliger, ablegmina, on his ſide, as a word of the ſame 
origin . [ Aquin. Lex. Mil. T. 1. p. 3. Kenn. Rom. Ant. 
Not. 1. 4. c. 6. p. 192. Scal. in Feſt. Voc. Albegmina. 
© Pitiſc, Lex. Antiq. Rom. T. 2. p. 721. Voc. Selecti. 


Aguin. loc. cit.] 


ABLEGMINA, in antiquity, thoſe choice parts of the 


_ of victims, which were offered in' ſacrifice to the 
8. 5 

In Feſtus we find the word Albegmina *, which Scaliger , 
and others after him ©, take for a corruption of the text; 
the word being apparently derived from ablegere, to cull or 
ſeparate ; formed in imitation of the Greek avoaaryuy, which 
ſignifies the ſame.” In which fenſe Ablegmina coincides with 
eroaryweor ; unleſs, as others ſuggeſt, the word be of Latin 


able. Hale Anal, of Law, § 1. p. 3 _ | origin, and derived from albeo, whence Albegmina, on account 
ABLAQUEA TION, (Cycl.) is ſynonimous with baring of | of the whiteneſs of theſe parts. — [ * 


trees in ſome Engliſh writers, It ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 


Feſfio-3 and perhaps from raſtri and ſubaratio, which were 


more ſuperficial diggings, and did not reach to the roots, 


Salmaf. Exercit. ad Solin. T. 1. p. 516, 


Ibis great critic cenſures Solinus for confounding raſtri with 


Ablaqueatron, and ſeems to make them oppoſites : aliud raſtro- 


rum opus in agro & vinea, aliud ablaqueatio :— Foſſio igitur 


Feſt. in Albegmina. 
d Not. in Feſt. - © Yoff. Etym. p. 2.] | 


The Ablegmina were otherwiſe called preſiciæ, porriciæ, pro- 


ſecta, and proſegmina 4: they ſeem to have differed from 
ſirebula, which were the like morſels of the fleſhy parts ; 
and from augmentum, which particularly denoted a part of the 
liver f,—[* Baxt. & Dan. in Voc. Paul. Diacon. in Feſt. 
Voc. Strebula. * Varro, de Ling. Lat. 1. 4. Brif. de 


& raftri non 2 ad radices pertinent vitium, 5 ablague- | Formul. I. 1. p. 24. Lomeier, de Luſtrat. c. 23. p. 225.] 
atio. Yet, elſewhere, he himſelf makes them ſynonymous, Some authors make Ablegmina to denote all thoſe parts of the 


and blames the ſame Solinus for diſtinguiſhing them. Sic 


etiam erraverit Solinus, qui raſtros & ablaqueationem diſcer- 


nit. Id. ubi ſupra, p. 


12. 5 
Ablaqueation was raiſed by the antients on all trees *; par- 
_ ticularly the vine, and myrrh-tree d. | 

which it was done, ſeems to Salmaſius, to have been the 
raſtri ©: its deſign, and ufe was, in general, to promote the 


The inſtrument by 


fertility of fruit-trees, by expoſing their roots to the ſun and 


air, for freſh influence; and thus both increaſe their bearing, | 


and accelerate the ripening of their fruit . But in the 
-myrch-tree, | Ablaqueation is ſaid to have had farther views, 
_ - Viz, to cool its root, and hereby promote the bleeding of its 


the moſs *, and phyllomania t; and for abating the exube- | 
rande of trees d. 


gum . Modern huſbandmen alto find it of uſe for curing. 


e larger roots alone, not the leſſer fibres, 


* is, 


victims which were offered to the deities ; contrary to the 
authority of Feſtus, who reſtrains Ablegmina to the exta, or 
entrails oni. 

The exta being found good, were to be proſected or parted ; 
7. e. the extremes or prominent parts cut off, as Ablegmina, to 
be ſprinkled with flour, and burnt by the prieſts on the altar, 
pe wine on them 8. Tertullian rallies the heathens 
or thus ſerving their gods with feraps and offals b. [T Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 8. > Tertull. Apolog. c. 13. Non dico gua- 
tes fitis in ſacrificando, cum enetta & tabidoſa queque mattatis : - 
cum de optimis & integris ſupervacua qyeque truncatis, capi- 
tula & ungulas ; que domi pueris vel canibus quoque deflinaſ- 
rig. W | 

| LET, or -ALBLEN, in Zoology, a name given by ſome 


to the common bleak, a ſmall freſh- water fiſh, called in Latin 
Alburnus. See ALBURNUS, Willoughb , Hiſt. _ 
| / he 
VI 


The Ablet is truly and 


A B O 


ly a ſpecies of cyprinus, and is 


_ diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the five-inch cyprinus, 
with twenty rays in the prima ani. See the articles AL RUR - 
us and-CYPRINUS. | 
BL UTION, (Cycl.)—Ablutions appear to be as old as any 


A 


ceremonies, and external worſhip itſelf. Moſes enjoined them ; 
the heathens adopted them *, and Mahomet and his fol- 
lowers have continued them : thus they have got footing 
among moſt nations, and make a conſiderable of molt 

{hed religions, The Egyptian prieſts had their diurnal 


and nocturnal Ablutions >: the Grecians their ſprinklings ©: 


the Romans their luſtrations and lavations : the Jews their 
waſhings of hands and feet , beſide their baptiſms : the 


antient Chriſtians had their Ablutions before communion &, 
which the Romiſh church ſtill retain before their maſs, ſome- 


times after b: the Syrians, Cophts, &c. have their ſolemn 
waſhings on Good-Friday : the Turks * their greater and 
lefler Ablutions ; their Gaſt and Wodou, their Aman, Tabarat, 


Guſul, and Abdeft, &c,—[* V. Thomaſ. Meth. Etud. Poet. 


Baſbuyſ. de Lavacr. & Lotion. Hebrzor. paſſim. 5 


- nef. Voy. de Lev, lett. 14. p. 41. Rycaut, Pref. Stat. Ottom. 


A 


ABOLIT ION  alfo particularly uſed, 


Aholition in this ſenſe differs from amn 


P. 3. I. 1. c. 16. p. 240. * Herod. I. 2. c. 37, Pott. 
Archzol. I. 2. c. 4. Brifſon. de Formul. J. x. p. 4. ſeq. 
Struv. Antiq. Rom. c. 2. p. 192. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
p. 8. Lomeier, de Luſtrat. paſſim. Maimonid. ad Introit. 
in Sana. c. 5. Miſbna, 11, 12, 13. p. 169. Saurin. Diſſ. 
on O. Teſt. T. 1. p. 464. Calm. Dict. Bib. T. 3. p. 148. 


f Barrow, Expoſit. Decal. p. 543. Yan Dale, Hiſt. Bapt. 
Bibl. Choiſ. T. g. p. 224. Bibl. Raiſ. T. 3. p. 122. 


urant. 


de Ritib. Ecclef. I. 2. e. 28. Bingb. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 8. c. 12. 
$. 15. & 23. Durant. loc. eit. Calm, loc. cit. * Tour- 


Emp. I. 2. c. 23. p. 158. Reland. de Relig, Mohamm. I. I. 
c. 8. Le Brun, Voy, de Levant, ap. Jour. des Scav. T. 58. 


. 438. 
5 Tiki ON, (Cyel.) is particularly uſed among civilians, 
for remitting the puniſhment of a crime. 


In this ſenſe Abolition is a lower ſpecies of amneſty, which 
takes off the puniſhment, but not the infamy: Liberat, ſed 


nat 


Aloyſius Catalanus has a treatiſe expreſs on amneſty, and 


Abolition. Tract. Criminalis Amneſtiæ, præſertim Abolitionis 
& Indultus. Ven. 1605. & 1644. fol. 

among Roman lawyers, 
for the annulling a proſecution, or legal accuſation, 
eſty, and pBlivion ; in 


that in the former, the accuſation _ be renewed, even 


by the ſame proſecutor, which in the latter was extinguiſhed 


Within thirty day after a public Abolition, the fame ac- 


cuſer, by the prince's licence, was allowed to renew the 
charge; after a private Abolition, another accuſer might re- 
new it, but the ſame could not. 


. Cuſed, or of the accuſer; and is either public, 


This kind of Abolition is either granted in favour of the ac- 
granted by the 
prince or ſenate, on occaſions of publick rejoicing, victory, and 
congratulation; or private, ſued for to the preſident or udge, 
by one of the parties; frequently by the accuſer himſelf, who 


after having imbarked in the proſecution, by ſubſcribing his 


name to the charge, could not by the Turpilian ſenatus-con- 
ſult otherwiſe deſiſt, without incurring infamy. On ſuch oc- 


caſions therefore the accuſer would peters Abolitionem ; that is, | 


move for an Abolition : which was only granted, on his ſhewing 


.. Inadver 


fair .and honeſt motives for withdrawing the charge ; viz. 


rtency, youth, warmth, or the like : nor was it granted 


without the conſent of the accuſed ; or if the accuſation ap- 


ed to have been utterly falſe, or malicious, &c. 
or the accuſed, the charge againſt him was alſo aboliſbed by 


| the death of the accuſer, or his being incapacitated from pro- 


nation by indulgence. V. Bri, de Verb. Signif. p. 4. | 


ſecuting by reaſon of ſickneſs, or the like. An action of 
injury was aboliſhed by diſſimulation: a ſentence of condem- 


Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 8. ſeq. 


ABOLITION was alfo uſed for expunging a perſon's name out of 


the public lift of the accuſed, hung up in the treaſury. 


This was called abolere nomen; and, like the former, was 
. either public, as that under Auguſtus, when all the names, 
, which had long hung up, were expunged at once -; or pri- 


vate, done at the motion of one of the parties v. [. Suet. in 
Auguſt. c. 32. n. 5. Diuturnorum reorum, & ex quorum ſor- 
dibus nihil aliud quam voluptas inimicis quereretur, nomina 
abolevit : conditione præpoſitd, ut fi quem quis 11 * vellet, 
a periculum pœnæ ſubiret, * Pitiſc. Lex, Ant. T. 1. p. .] 


„s laws in the Theodoſian code it appears, that an 


lition of debts was ſometimes granted the debtors to the 
fiſcus. We have a medal of the em Adrian, wherein 
that prince is repreſented ſtanding with a f. in his left 
hand, and a lighted torch in his right ; with which he ſets 
fire to ſeveral papers in preſence of the people, who teſtify 
their joy and gratitude by lifting up their hands towards 
heaven. The legend is, Reliqua vetera H. S. nummis abolita. 
Aubert. ap. Richel. in Voc.” N Ah 


ABQLLA, in antiquity, a warm kind of garment, lined or 


doubled, uſed'by-the Greeks and Romans; chiefly out of the 


F PL, Vor. I. 


* 


Elect. II. g- 


i. [= Tryphonin. 1. 39. D 
_ Cluent, 


Fotmoſans, if we may believe 
breed before thirty - fixe years of age. 


A B O 


The word is Latin, formed, as ſome imagine, from Bulla, 
on a ſuppoſition that this veſtment was garniſhed with thoſe 
ornaments called bul/z . Others, denying this circumſtance, 


- derive it from the Greek auf:an, of arafonn, amictus, cloath- 


ing. [ Aquin, Lex. Mil. T. 1. p. 4. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
I. I. p. 9. „ Bayf. de Re Veſtiar, c. 15. e. Etym. 
p. 2. Scal. in Feſt, Voc. Bulla. Bart. Golf p. 7.1 

Critics and antiquaries are greatly divided as to the form, uſe, 
kinds, &c. of this garment. Papias makes it a ſpecies of the 


toga, or gown; but Nonius, and the generality, a ſpecies of 


the pallium, or cloak. | 

The Abolla ſeems rather to have ſtood oppoſed to taga, which 
was a garment of peace, as the Abolla was of war; at leaſt 
Varro and Martial * place them in this oppoſite light. | 
Some, after Nonius, hold it to have been a military garb 
alone; others, after Papias, a ſenatorial ; and Salmaſius e par- 
ticularly, to have been worn by the preſidents in the pro- 
vinces, and even by the præfecti of the city, when they ad- 
miniſtered juſtice ; which Pitiſcus endeavours to refute, Others 
will alſo have the Abolla to have been uſed by the philoſo- 
phers , particularly the Stoics, Cynics, &c. Laſtly, others 
reconcile all theſe variances, by making divers kinds of Abolla's, 
accommodated to different occaſions and profeſſions. Even 
kings ap to have uſed the Abolla: Caligula was affronted 
at king Ptolemy for appearing at the ſhews in a purple Abolla, 
and by the eclat thereof turning the eyes of the ſpectators 
from the emperor upon himſelf, —-[* Mart. Epigr. 48. 1.8. 
Y. 1. * De UME. < Pitiſc. T. 1. p. 9. Ferrar. 
Fabric. Biol Antiq. c. 17. p. 558. Donat. 


Elucid. in Suet. Calig. c. 


by | 
ABORTION, ( el. e Greek legiſlators, Solon 


and Lycurgus, prohibited this practice of creating Abortion, 


Whether or no it was permitted among the Romans, has 


been much diſputed, between two learned modern Civilians. 
Iis certain the practice, which was by them called viſceribus 
vim inferre, was frequent enough * ; but whether there was 
any penalty on it, before the emperors Severus and Antonine, 
is the queſtion? Noodt maintains the negative ; and further, 
that thoſe princes only made it criminal in one particular caſe : 
viz, of a married woman's practiſing it out of reſentment 


| 7 her huſband, in order to defraud him of the comfort 


children; this was ordered to be puniſhed by a temporary 
exile: ſigua prægnans vim vi ſceribus "ig intulerit ne ini- 
mico marito 2 um procrearet, temporali exilia coerceatur d. 
He adds, that there was no general prohibition of the practice 
before Gratian and Valens. Tis true we find in Cicero an 
earlier inſtance, of a woman puniſhed for this fact ©; but it 


was in Mileſia, a country not ſubject to the Roman laws. 


Bynkerſhoeck however denies that a woman was allowed to 
drink the poculum Abortionis, impuns; and the reaſon he 
gives, 1s, that the womb was the huſband's property, who 
was declared, by the laws, the ſole cuſlos of it; to prevent 
his being impoſed on in the children he was to bring up. But 
then this does not affect women, who had been impregnated 
by others than their huſbands, | Mt 
he foundation on which the practice is ſaid to have been 
allowed, was, that the foetus, while in utero, was reputed as 
a part of the mother, ranked as one of her own viſcera, over 
which ſhe had the ſame power as over the reſt : beſides, that it 
was not reputed as a man, homo; nor to be alive, otherwiſe 
than as a vegetable: conſequently, the crime amounted to 
little more than that of plucking unripe fruit from the tree. 
V. Juven. Sat. 6. v. 500. Senec. Conſolat. ad Helviam 
Matrem, c. 16. e e 
This laſt cited author repreſents it as a peculiar glory of 
Helvia, that ſhe had never, like other women, , whoſe chief 
ſtudy is their beauty and _ deſtroyed the foetus in her 
womb. Nunguam te fecunditatis tug quaſi exprobraret æta- 
tem, puduit : nunquam more alienarum quibus omnis commen- 
datio ex forma petitur, tumeſcentem uterum abſcondi/ti quay 
indecens onus, nec inter viſcera tua conceptas pes liberorum eli- 
de Pœnis. b Cic. Orat, pro 
© Neodt, Julius Paulus five de partus Expoſit. & 
Nece. c. 11. P. 75: ſeq. * Lib. cit. p. 77. ejuſd. Noodt, 
Reſp. ad Bynkerſh. in Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 18. p. 7 : 
The primitive fathers, Athenagoras *, Tertullian, Minutius 
Felix , Auguſtin , &c, declaimed loudly againſt the prac- 
tice, as virtual murder; Homicidii faſtinatis ęſt, prohibere 
naſct ; nec Tefert, natam quis eripiat animam, en naſcentem : 
difturbet v. Several councils have declared againſt it '. Yet 
we are told that the modern Romiſh eccleſiaſtical laws 
allow of diſpenſations for it. Egane * mentions the rates at 
which a diſpenſation for it may be had. pro Chriſt. 


p. 3298. f Octav. p. 91. * Serm. 3. de Temp. ap. Barthol. 
de Pee | 


. b Tertull, Apolog. ap. Noodt Jul. Paul. 
r. P. 79- , ZANOLOS. ap. Ne | 
p. 79- 7 % Orig. Eccleſ. I. 16. c. 10. $. 4. Book 
Dates, Rome. p. 11. e | 
In ſome countries, the procuring of Abortion is {till ſaid not 
only to be allowed, but even enjoined, by law; as among the 
r. Pſalmanazar, who relates, 
that the women here, though married, are not allowed to 
tu ea mea 1 — 
that time, they are obliged to make themſelves abortive by force: 
to this RA ics (for in 8 it ſeems the 4 — 
. 1 | office 


—, * 


5 ' 


A3 0 


ede belongs to women) tramples on the pati s belly, til 
de bring forth. The author Jaft cited, who pretends to have 
7 . 14 N that country, affirms he has known women loſe 


their bi in this manner fifteen of ſixteen times. Sit penes 


um 4. 
Hepatic 
women and nurſes, rarely in that of 
countries, are not admitted to the 
| tes, in = oath he 
_ cians, includes not giving 
elſewhere he gives the ogg; ay" whereby he himſelf pro- 
cured a maid to miſcarry. time for it is 
1 : at leaft within the third or fourth month of 
| n *. Ide manner of effecting it is chiefly by me- 
dicines of the ive, and deobſtruent kind : Roman au- 
thors ſpeak of ; 
quent among them. External violences are alſo ſometimes 
© had recourſe to; as leaping from a ſtool, preſcribed by Hip- 
1 tes: obſtinate and vehement evacuations, have 
| a praftiſed for the ſame end.—Yet all the 
| powers of medicine often fail to procure Abortion ; by reaſon of 
the naturally cloſe contraction of the orifice of the uterus" ; 
which has been known to hold out againſt the moſt malig- 
nant 'fevets, dyſenteries, falivations *, and the like; againſt 
the ſtrongeſt aperients and evacuants? ; againſt diſtilled oils 
of ;uniper, ſavin, ſuccinum ; againſt large quantities of cro- 
et 
cus metallorum, artemiſia, myrrh, mercury, the farina of 
muſcus terreſttis, &c.—[® Ernd!. de Itin. Angl. p. 84. Al- 
brecht. Obſ. 165. in Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 2. an. 8. p. 384- 
® Barthol. Obf 52. in Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 1. an 1. 
Albr. loc. cit. Zacut. Luſit. Prax. Admir. Obſ. 43. ſeq. 
Zacut. Prax. Admir. Obſ. 144.] 
The moſt fatal method is by punctures of the uterus, with a 
pointed inſtrument for the purpoſe ; too often uſed among us, 
and not unknown to the ancients.— Patin mentions a mid- 
wife hang'd at Paris, for killing a foetus in the womb, by 
ee a ſtilletto, or kind of bodkin, up the vagina, thro” 
the orifice of the uterus ; by which a miſcarriage was procur'd, 
but with ſuch ill ſucceſs, that the mother was ſeized with con- 
vulſions, and died miſerably 2. The criminal confeſs'd ſhe 
had treated many before in the ſame manner, with good effect. 
Our own age and country afford a parallel inſtance, a woman 
having been a few years ago executed among us for the like fact. 
Tertullian has a paſſage which ſhews the ſame was practiſed in 
thoſe days; a etiam æncum ſpiculum, quo jugulatio ipſa dirigitur 
ceœco latrotinid h,]. appellant, utique viventis infantis 
peremptorium i. The operation, conſidering the tenderneſs 
of the part, muſt be of the utmoſt danger * : Brendelius 
ives an account of what he obſerv'd in diſſecting a girl at 
| Nocimberg, in 1714, who died of the operation, which ſhe 
had perform'd on herſelf; the neck of the uterus appear'd ex- 
ceedingly diſtended, the veſſels lacerated and mortified, the 
uterus itſelf inflam'd and putrefy'd *, &c.—[4 Patin. T. I. 
Lett. 191. An. 1660. * Tertull. de Anim. c. 35. Ed. Rigalt. 
p. 28. Erndl. lib. cit. p. 85. * V. Erndl. ubi ſupra, p. 87. 
i Ephem. Acad. N. C. Obſ. 167. p. 377.] 
To. prevent ABORTION. See MISCARRIAGE. 
e meet with many anomalous caſes of Abortions, not yet 
taken into the ſyſtem of phyſic; as, of Abortions happening at 
new, and full moon; Abortions by the way of the navel, or anus; 
' Abortions caus'd by poiſon, manna v, bathing *, a box on the 
the ear, worms, ſtone, juniper; funies of ale, coſtiveneſs, and 
_ the like; Abortions cauſed by epilepſies, prevented by iſſues, 
prognoſticated by lice,  &c. ?. Abortions without ia *, 
attended by moles , with a retention of the ſecundines , 
— of the body, diabetes, and the like, —[* Ephem. 
Acad. N. C. dec. 1. an. 6. p. 155 * Id. dec. 2. an. 1. 7857 
Y Id, dec. 2. an. g. p. 151. Id. dec. 2. an. 4. p. 334. Gull- 
man. Obſ. 92. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Cent. 7. p. 217. Id. 
dec. 2. an. I. p. 230. & 2 
But what ſhall we ſay to 
thors give inftances of them; as Salmuth *, Bartholin 4, 
us , Sachs, &c. yet their reality may well be 
called in queſtion. That famous one of the ſhoemaker's wife, 
related by Salmuth, has been vigorouſly attacked by Lud. Kep- 
plerus, and defended by Bartholm : ſome account for it, by ſup- 
poling the foetus off in the 28 mol * 
ſcems, being ſuf] of ſome abominable way of conve 
with his wife r. Maroldus gives a different rationale; he 
ſuppoſes the conception to have been in utero ; but how it 
came thence: to the ſtomach is a myſtery ; ſince naturally 
tete is no canal or communication between the two, what- 
- ever ſome authors imagine to the contrary ; who pretend it 
might have aſcended by the veins of the uterus to the vena 
cava, and thence have falleh into the Romach *. This 


icians ; who, in ſome 

without Juring it. 
have enjoined on all phyſi- 
the peſſus Abortivus. The 


of artificial Abortion is chiefly in the hands of 


preſently after | 


poculum Abortionit, or abortive draught, fre- | 


2. | 
Alen len, by the mouth? Grave au- 


ABR 


Partus Viis. c. 9. Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. i. An. t. Obi. 
108. p. 215. ſeq. * Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 1. an. 1. Obſ. 

_ 109. Schol. p. 221. ſeq. * Barthel, Anat. Reform. p. 168. 
| Þ Fongech. in Lum. 2. p. 244- * Maryold. Diff. de Abortu per 
Vomitum rejecto, Ephem, Acad. N. C. ubi ſupra. p. 209. 


ſeq. | 
ABORTIVE Flux, fluxus Abortivus, is ſometimes uſed, among 
the antients, as ſynon with abortion or effluxion; viz. 
where the embryo loſes its hold, and flips away *. In this ſenſe, 
the eagle. ſtone is celebrated for ſtopping Abortive fluxes ; for 
which end it was to be hung to the arm, ſubnexus ſpem uteri de- 
fendit a fluxibus Abortivis . See ET ITES.— [. Salm. Exerc. 
Plin. p. 715. 1. D. _* Solin. Polyhiſt. p. 67. B.] | 
Among modern phyſicians, Abortive fluxes are chicfly under- 
| Rood of a kind of hzmorrhages, which ſometimes precede, and 
bring on abortion ; at other times burſt forth in the a& of ex- 
cluſion. Funck., Conſp. Med. tab. 11. p. 60. 
In this ſenſe, a late author defines them a ſpecies of uterine 
hemorrahges, RaPpening to married women ; when after a 
ſtoppage of the menſes, for three or four months. ſucceſſively, 
with a gradual ſwelling of the abdomen, and other ſigns of 
pregnancy, the blood begins to iſſue from the womb, at firſt 
dern like the regular menſes, but afterwards, burſts 
out with great force, attended with anxieties, fainting fits, and 
ſometimes- with miſcarriage. Blaz. Spec. Pathol. tab. 23. 
. 125, We | | 
e cauſe is a violent ſeparation of the ſecundines from the 
uterus © ; which ve ariſe from a vehement fit of paſſion, 
or motion of the body, a fall, fright, or the like. Thunder, 
lightning, hot liquor, too liberal uſe of deobſtruents, or the 
navel- ſtring being too ſhort, ſometimes occaſion an Abortive hæ- 
morr Art Midwif. c. 33. p. 160. * Bohn. 


hage A. [ Davent. 
Diſſ. de Abort. Salub. apP. Nov. Lit. Germ. 1708. p. 104.) 
ABRAHAMIANS, or ABRAHAMITES, a ſect of heretics, 
who renewed the error of the Paulicians, _ \ 
They took their name from that of their leader Abraham, a 
native of Antioch, by the Agabs called Ibrahim; whence 
alſo the name /brahimah, given by them to this ſet. The 
Abrahamians aroſe about the cloſe of the eighth century, and 
were ſuppreſſed 12 vigilance of Cyriacus, patriarch of An- 
tioch. Elmacin. Hiſt, Sacr. Naas. D'Herbel. Bibl. Orient. 
p. 283. Voc. Ibrahimiah. Trev, Dict. Univ. T. x. p. 39. 
ABRAHAMITES is alſo uſed, in church-hiſtory, for a party 
of monks, who ſuffered death for the worſhip of images 
under 3 Cunſt. Porphyrog. l. 3. c. 11. Trev. 
Dict. Univ. * I. p. 40. | | 
ABRAMIS, in_ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius and 
others, to the Cyprenus latus or Bream. See the article 
CyPRINUs, and BRAMA. $ OP 
ABRAUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome writ- 
ers, to a ſpecies of red. clay, uſed in England by the ca- 
binet- makers, c. to give à red colour to new moh - 
wood ; we have it from the iſle of Wight, but it is alſo found 
in Germany and Italy. The German writers call it Tam 
Erde, and the writers of ſome other nations Terra Adamica, 
from an opinion, that it was out of this very kind of earth 
that Adam was made. | 
ABRAXAS, (Cycl. ) a barbarous word, denoting a power which 
preſides over three hundred ſixty five others, the number of days 
in the year. Du Cang. Gloſs. Græc. Add. p. 5. Mem. 
de Trev. Nov. 1703. p. 220.  Caft, Lex. Med. p. 3- 
Abraxas is a word of obſcure origin, framed by antient here- 
tics as ſhould ſeem for quaintneſs ſake * : it is ſuppoſed to be 
technically compounded of the Greek letters, conſidered. as 
numeral characters; according to the cuſtom of the Grecians, 
who expreſſed their numbers by letters of the alphabet; the va- 
lues of which in the preſent word ſtand thus: A x, Bz, Pico, 
A 1, = 60, AZ 200; which added together make the number 


A 


5 5 
The word is uſually written, among modern authors, Abraxas, 
tho”, as ſome hold, by a corrupt tranſpoſition of the letters 2 
and E, for abraſax, as it is found in all the Greek fathers e, 
as well as on antient ſtones. Irenzus indeed has Abraxas, but 
the reaſon may be, that the chapter in which the word occurs 
is only extant in Latin; ſo that tho? it be in Greek characters, 

the orthography is of Latin. copiſts or tranſlators. — In 
ſtrictneſs, the word ought to be written in Greek characters, 
ABPACAZ ; ſince beſides that the inventors of it ſpoke that 
language, the word does not contain the number 365, 
when written in the Latin character. Hence a further error in 
moſt books, wherein the word occurs in the ſmaller or running 
character, on account of the Greek ſigma; which having in 
antient inſcriptions the fame figure with the Latin C, is often 
rendered by a Roman C inftead of 8; whence Abracax for 
Abraſax a. [V Du Cang. Gloſſ. Lat. Pref. p. 21. Reimon. 


tem Maroldus refutes, as alſo another of Bartholin, who ap- Hiſt. Voc. Lat. p. 67. Baron. Ann. 120. No. 10. T. 2. 
© prehended that the ſtomach and uterus might have been ul-| App « Trev. Bid. Une. I. I. p. 38].  .- 
Cerated, and that the two viſcera being contiguous in pregnant | ABR Ax As is more particular] uſed, in the Baſilidian theology, 
women, the feetus had been ſhifted out of one into the other. | for the ſupreme God, as ſuppoſed to contain. the values or 
Maroldus reſolves the whole into the vitious conformation of | powers of 365 dependent deities. Vid. Aen. adv. Hzrel. I. 1. 
© the uterus, which he fuppoſes had an orifice Sonim), 1 T#tull. de Prefer. . 46. Epiphan, Haxel. 24. n. 7. 
with a canal paſſing from the fund and opening into the ſto-] 8. p. 56. Aug. de Hæreſ. c 4. Danes ad eund. p. 11, 
mach; ſomething of whith ſtructure has been 'obſerved | Euſeb. Hit. Teclef. 1. 4. c. 7. Hieran. ad Amos, c. 3. The- 
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"Abraxas was properly the principle of the Gnoſtic hierarchy; | 


the ſpring from whence their plurality of ons aroſe *. 
From Abraxas proceeded the primigenial mind; from the pri- 
migenial mind the logos, or word; from the word, phtoneſis 
or prudence ; from prudence, ſophia and dynamis, or wiſdom 
nnd ſtrength; arid from theſe two proceeded principalities, 
and powers, and angels ; and from theſe, other angels, to the 
number of 365, the regents or intelligences of ſo many ce- 
leſtial orbs vr: 7 { Palzog. Gr. I. 2. c. 8. p. 177. 
„ Sagitt. Intr. Hiſt. T. 1. p. 883. Micrel. Hiſt. Eccl. 1. 
2. Sec. 1. p. 291. ] | | | 
The Baſilidians, who paſs for the authors of the diſciplina ar- 
' cani, and the Platonic trinity, are ſuſpected among Chriſtians 
of ſome meaning ſtill deeper, and more myſterious, in their 
Abraxas. Several have even ſmelled ſomething of the goſpel 
trinity concealed in this word; which they explain, by ſuppo- 
' fing it compounded of the initial letters of the Hebrew words 
Ab ben rouah, g. d. father, ſon, and ſpirit © Wendelin, 
canon of Tournay, and father Hatdouin, have * more 
preciſe explications of the word, according to this ſyſtem. 

he former makes it ſtand for pater, filius, ſpiritus ſanctus, 
ſalus a ligno © : the latter, improving ſomewhat on the ex- 
plication, makes it repreſent as hereunder *, 

' Ab 


A Pater A XY 
B Ben Filius B 2 
P Rouah-hakadoſh Spir. Sanctus P 100 
A pros homines A i 
C robo ſalvans C 200 
A aryiw r ſacrum = 1 
E oN ignum 2 60 

65 


| 3 

(Zo. unveil. P. 1. c. 8. p. 2 4 Honor. Reflex. Regl. 

rit. I. 4. Diſſ. 8. p. 597. © Mem. de Trev. Sept. 1701. 
ABRAXAs is alſo uſed, among antiquaries, for a ſpecies of 
raven geni, on which the word Abraxas 1s uſually in- 
cribed ; ſuppoſed to have been worn by the antient Gno- 
ſtics, Baſilidians, and 8 28 Fo * amulet or — 
man againſt diſeaſes. Baudel. Util. des . p. 340. ſeq. 
Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 6. p. 424. Bibl. Vair: T. 4 
p. 260. 
ns. in this ſenſe, is ſynonymous with Baſilidian ſtone *, 
a name by which ſome authors call theſe antiques ; or 
Abraxean flone d, as they are denominated by others. — 
| 5 Macar, de Gemm. Baſilid. Honor. Refl. Reg. Crit. I. 4. 

if. 8. p. 598. Chiffl. ad Macar. . Prodr. Icon. Mem. 
de Trev. Nov. 1703. p. 2018. Montf. Palæog. Gr. I. 2. 
C. 8. p. 179. ſeq] 
 Abraxas's are of divers figures and fizes; ſometimes in that of 
tings to be worti on the finger; in which form they were ſup- 
ed 


p- 235. ſeq.] 


= of great efficacy for driving away flies. Caft. Lex. |. 
P- 3 | 8 


Abraxas's are frequent in the cabinets of the curious: a col- 
lection of them, as compleat as poffible, has been much de- 
ſired by ſeveral ©. 'Ther: is a fine one in the abby of S. Ge- 
nevieve, which has occaſioned much inquiry. They are chiefly 
of the third century; moſt of them ſeem to have come from 
Egypt “; whence they become of confiderable uſe for explain- 
my the antiquities of that country. 

acarius, Chifflet, and Capello have works expreſs on A- 
braxas's : the two former have given explications of a great 
number of theſe ſtones ; the laſt, figures only, without expli- 
cations. The former are reproached with exceſs of conjectures 
and erudition © ; the latter, with puzzling the reader with mere 
riddles : there is ſtill room for ſomething better on the ſub- 
ject s. [ V. Bibl. Ital. T. 4. p. 148. * Baudel. ubi ſupra. 
Bibl. Ital. T. 4. p. 148. Sagittar. ubi ſupra, * Mem. de 
Trev. loc. cit. 5 Bibl. Ital. ubi ſupra.] | 
Abraxas's have ſometimes no other inſcription beſide the 
word; but mote uſually fome ſymbol of the Baſilidian god d. 
Beſides which, we ſometimes find other marks and words 
adjoined ; as, the names of ſaints, angels, Baſilidian virtues, 
apoſtles, and the ineffable name Jehovah itſelf, either at 
length, or in the abbreviature IA; ſometimes the words 
| oafiad) Ade, or the names of other gods; as Mithras, or 
Mithras ; Wi, Semes, Sol; Avovflic 3 us Zavs Zeparris 5 and 
the like . Sometimes Ifis fitting on a lotus *, or Apis 
ſurrounded with ſtars ; ſometimes monſtrous co tions of 
animals, obſcene ima Phalli, and Ithyphalli . The 
graving of Abraxas's is not uniform, rarely good n; the 
reverſe, on which is the word, is ſaid to be ſometimes of a 
lower and a more modern taſte than the face ®, The cha- 

rafters are uſually Greek, ſometimes Hebrew, Coptic, or 
' Hetrurian; and ſometimes of a mongrel kind, fo as ſhould 
ſeem on purpoſe to make their import im _ 
diſputed, whether or no the Veronica of Montreuil v, or the 
Granite 'obeliſk, mentioned by Gori 4, be Abraxas's, — 
[* Baudel. ubi ſupra, * Capell, Prodr. Icon. Ne. 124. 
Montf. ubi ſupra, Journ. Scav. T. 33. p. 93. Mem. de 
Trev. ubi ſupra, p. 2020. ſeq. Hardouin, in Mem, Trev. 


Sept. 1701. p. 239. Spond. 


and 


—_— 


Bar. An. 120. * Capell. ; 


ubi ſu em, Trev. loc. cit. Mon 
ſeq. ® Baudel. ubi ſupra, p. 3440. 


* 


- ubi ſupra, P. 178. 
rdauin. ubi ſupra, 


„5 
p. 239. * Montf. p. 180. # Mabill. Mu. Ital. T. ts 


p. 89. Honor. . Reg. Crit, 1, Difl, 8. p. 597. 
* Saluin. Inſcr. Ant. P. he Bibl. Ital. F. 4. 147.] * * 


ABRIDGMENT, (Cycl.)— Abridgments of the common laiv, are 


a kind of digeſts of the numerous caſes, arguments, readings, 
pleadings, &c. diſperſed in the yeat-books, and other reports, and 
books of law; reduced under r heads or common places 
The firſt was that of Statham, which comes as low as Henty VI. 
That of Fitzherbett was publiſhed in 1516 b. Brook's in 
I 573 Jof which Hughes's, publiſhed in 1663, is a ſequel d. 
Roll, Danvers, and Nelſon have alſo publiſhed Abridgments, 
including the caſes of later days. To which may be added 
the new Abridgment, and Vyner's Abridgment.—{[* Nichols, 
Engl. Hiſt. Libr. 3; 3. p. 233. Wood, Athen. Oxon. 
22 . 50. © Wd, loc. cit. p. 110. Ba. Cat. Law- 
„ p- 3. | i 
Abridgments of the ſlatutes have been made by ſeveral; from 
Magna Charta to the times of the reſpective abridgers. The 
firſt by Raſtal, publiſhed in 1559 * : the ſecond by Pulton, in 
1606 *: the third by Wingate, in 1641 *: and others ſince 
by Hughes, Manby, W in ea, Boult, Nelſon, and the 
moſt compleat of = by Mr. Cay, in two volumes fol. pub- 
liſhed 17391 ood, lib. cit. p. 148. Id. ibid. p. 427, 
Id. T. 2. p. 208.] | 
Abridgments of books are numetous ; tis the occupation of one 
ſet of litetati, to make ſhort Abridgments from huge volumes; 
of anothet ſet, to make huge volumes from ſmall Abridę- 
ments v. We have Abridgments of the bible, of the talmud, of 
the alcoran, and the like. Some in the way of analyſis, others 
of notitia, others of hiſtory, others of tables, and others of 
queſtion and anſwer. We have even Abridgments of Abridg- 
ments ; ſuch is the Abridgment of Feſtus by Paulus Diaconus, 
the formet of which is itſelf an Abridgment of Vertlus Flac- 
cus. Many of the voyages in Harris's collection are Abridg- 
ments of thoſe in Pucthin: which themſelves are only Abridg- 
ments. M. de Renneville, being aſſured that the late king 
George, to whom he dedicated his hiſtory of the Baſtille, 
would not be at the pains to read it, gave him ah Abridgment 
of it in his preface; but fearing even this would prove too 
long, he made an Abridgment of this Abridgment for the Prince 
of Wales i, Modern authors have even found the way to 
make an Abridgment of one book from another : an Abridg- 
ment of the bible was lately publiſhed by a French monk, 
tire de differens auteurs, taken froth divers authors *,—The 
Polyhiſtor of Solinus may ſerve as an inſtance of a bad Abridg- 
ment i; wherein the original, which is Pliny's natural hiſtory, 
is mutilated; and miſtakeni in a thouſand places: On the con- 
trary, Mezeray's Abreg# de Phiftoire de France, is an inſtance 
of an Abridgment preferable to the original itſelf ; as being 
more correct, by ten years labour, aid beſides improved with 
the memoirs of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of France, furniſhed 
him by Meſſ. Launois and Dirois; which, in the opinion of 
the connoifſeurs, make the beſt of the wotk . 
b Gladov: Præf. Apol. ad Naud. Bibl. Polit. p 35 | Jour. 
iter. 1715: p. 207. * Abrege de la Sainte Bible, tire des 
differens Au x par Dom. R. G. &c. Rou. 1707. * 
Jour. des Scav. T. 39. p. 232. Le Clerc, Bibl. Univ. 
T. 19. p. 445. ® Le Long. Bibl. Hiſt. Franc. 1. 3. p. 446. 
12 des 354 OR. 1719. p. 369. 1d. Jan. 1727. p. 36.) 
ontaighe lays it down as a maxim, that every Abridg- 
ment of a good book, is an ill Abridgment . In effect, 
tis chiefly the conſideration of ſuperfluities in the ori- 
inal, that warrants an Abridgment: Writers, whoſe ſtyle 
is tedious or diffuſe, or order interrupted with digreſſions 
and epiſodes, require Abridgment : ſuch are Mr. Boyle 
r. Cudworth ; and ſuch are moſt authors repre- 
ſented to be by their reſpectire abridgers. — [ * Montaign: 
24 3. C. 8. p. 950. Tout Abbtegi ſur un bon liure, eſi un 
ot Abbregs. n 
. uſually ſaid to have had their riſe in the times 
of ignotance; to have been one of the firſt fruits of that bar- 
darin which enſued on the decline of the Roman Empire; 
and to have been unknown in thoſe happy days, when letters 
flouriſhed among the Gteeks and Romans: yet we have 
ſome traces of them in thoſe tintes . [V. Salmaſ. Pref. ad 
Ampel. Ball. Jugem. des Scav. T. 1. p. 2. c. 11. p. 455. 


ſeg. * Mem. de Trev. An. 1708. p. 1668. FENG 
Many books; which ordinaril aſs for off inals, are ſuſpected 
by leatned men to be only Abridgments ; ſuch ate thoſe of 
Syneſius %, Apollodorus, Valerius Maximus , Stephanus By- 
zantiiius *; Florus, Atherizeus *, and others. F. Simon has 
even the temerity to aſſert the ſame of the py 3h oo 
4 Tout des Scav. Sept. 17to. p. 269. iſtor. 
Irena e Holten, 
ad Staphan. Baill. lib. cit. p. 466. ſeq. * V. Caſaub. Præf. 
ad Athen. Act. Erud. Lipf. 1682. p. 97.] | 
In ſome books it is hard to diſcover which is the Abridgment, 
which the origi Thus it is diſputed between Dr. Grabe 
and Mr. Whiſton, whether the apoſtolical conftitutions be 
an Abridgment of ſome antienter conftitutions, of which there 
are ſome fragments ſtill extant in the MSS.' as the former 
holds : or theſe ari-Abridgment of the apoſtolical 
conſtitutions, as is maintained with great zeal by the latter *, 
The common opinion among learned men is, that the fhorter 
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* 


epiſtles of Ignatius are the | 
x the longer a paraphraſe on them, Peay a later hand, who 
has intermixed his own tenets 7 ; Mr. 


ide ment of them *,—[* hi 
85 71 


erk Apoſt, Conſt. p. 5 
| d 1.6. L cure, Pil Nu, Mod. T. 24. p. 312.) 
Ibe uſe of Abridements is either for relievin 


' alſo is gained in the price and handineſs of ſm: 5 
pared with bulky volumes. It has been alledged, that Ahridg- 
ments are chiefly of uſe to the makers; at leaft to thoſe who 
. A late author adds, that they are 
- chiefly 2 to thoſe for whom they are intended, viz. |. 


| * there are alſo inconveniences attending Abridgments ; as, 

en te 

» tting the acquiſition of knowledge ; their conveying only 
fupe 


ſtances, and thus making them obſcure; and fi 
-" tepreſentig them, and 


ſtrenuous advocates of Abridgments : tis urged in their favour, 


ABR 
ine york of that martyr, and | 


hiſton maintains the | 

cont that the! e and the ſhorter an 
4755 ** St. Clement. &c. Vindic. 

8 Epiſt. Ignat. in Cleric. Patr. 

the memory, 

or ſaving time, and ſhortning the courſe of ſtudy : ſomething 


| have. read the originals 


young ſtudents ; properly ſpeaking, ſays he, they are only of 
uſe to thoſe who have & occaſion for them, 4 e. to profi- 
cients. Baill. Jug. des Scay, T. . P. 2. c. 11: p. 470. 


to diminiſh application and ſtudy, by facili- 


cial notions, and thus ſmatterers in ſcience; 
authors, by ſuppreſſing material circum- 
uently miſ- 
us propagating errors: 2 their 
occaſioning the originals to be overlooked, and in conſequence 
thereof at length loft. Thus the loſs of 2000 Roman lawyers 


their maiming 


is attributed to the digeft : the Jofs of many Greek fathers to | 


the catenæ: that of a number of antient writers on huſbandry, 
farrying, hiſtory, &c. to the Abridgments of Conftant. Por- 

8 the loſs of Tr Pompeius to Juſtin ; of 
Dion to Xiphilin; of much of Livy to Florus; of Caſſiodorus 
to Jornandes, &c.—On theſe Abridgments are but 
of ill repute in the republic of letters; and are abſolutely con- 
demned by many of the ſeyerer critics, though defended by 

others. ws, Huet, and Lamy, are of the number of 


opponents: the ſame Salmaſius, and Le Clerc, with the | 


Whole body of journaliſts, bibliothecarians, and epitomiſts, are 


that they excite and raiſe an appetite for the original, rather 
than divert us from them; that many antient ks are loſt 
that were never abridged ; that many others are ſtill extant of 
which we have Abridgments; that of ſome, the Abridgments 

"have been loft, while the original 
© Caſe of Dion, of him was abridged by Xiphilin, and part 
of him is loſt, but the parts are not the ſame: fo that if the 

Joſs of the twenty laſt books be attributed to that abbreviator, 
to whom ſhall we aſcribe the lofs of the other thirty-five books, 
Which Xiphilin did not touch? and what reafon can be al- 
ledged, why the twenty-five books ſtill remaining of this 


books, com- | 


$s are ſtill ſafe; that in the 


1 


— 


ABSCIsSION, i 


— theſe as well as the others? There appears then no great 
on the contrary, it ſeems owing to Abridgments, that many 


A 


+ BLEM, EQUATION, and ExpRESSION. | 

To prevent the mind's being diſtracted with attending to 
_ known quantities, concerning which nothing further is re- 
maticians uſe to abridge their equations, by expreſſing all the 


an inſtance: to abridge the 


All the known 
tities ＋ ab ac be of the thitd term, equal to another let- 


A 


les, but, in a much larger ſenſe, 8 by it any 
herb reſembling the cultivated for the uſe of the table, 


but „e Greeks and Romans had on of 
expreſſing the boiling of pulſe, or by words ſignifying 
the wetting them: thus the Greeks 8 boiled things by 


_ bracha, Ber, 


Word for the peaſe, and Plautus for all eſculent things that 
were boiled: hence theſe baftard 


.  abrocha, non madida, not fit for boiling or cating. —{ * Ainſ- | 
1 


ABROTANUN 
« 7 , 2, 


Writers, for the bromus, or avena fterilis, the wild oat ; and 
by others, fot the orobus, or bitter vetch. The Greeks ori- 


hiſtorian did not periſh with the reſt, fince Xiphilin abridged 
connection between the abridging and the loſing of a book; 


excellent authors are not wholly toſt ; that ſome planks at leaſt 
have eſcaped the general 4 4 

BRIDGING, in algebra, is the reducing a compound pro- 
blem, or equation to its more ſimple expreflion. See Pr 0- 


quired z and to keep the attention entire for the reſt; mathe- 


known quantities of the ſame term, by a ſingle letter. For 
uation 7 66g 


$3—axx+abx—abe=0 


quantities —a—b—e of the ſecond term are 
ſuppoſed equal to one ſingle letter — : all the known quan- 


ter + - and all the known quantities —abc of the fourth 
oy ye a ſingle letter — g. By which means wy pave 13— 
nxx —g=0 af of the equation ed. n. 
rr Ul x. Wag 44 


: . F. 17. p- 36. : 
4 — uation thus abridged, is Sued a formula. See Fox MULA. 


AMENTUM, in antient law writers. See ABRocH- 
MENT, Cycl. 


BROKUS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome of the Latin 


inally uſed the word, and that not only for theſe two vege- 


and the Romans by madida . Virgil uſes this | 


peaſe and oats were called 
worth's Di. in Voc. Madidus.] 


BROND, in botany, a name given by Serapion, and others, 
to the heart · peas; called alfo e mac. Ind. 2. 


ABS 


ABRUGI, in botany, a name given by ſume to the hcart-peas. 


Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


ABRUS, in the materia medica, the name of a ſeed produced 


by one of the phaſeole, or kidney-beans, and commonly called 
An ola ſeeds, Dale's Pharm. p. 217. ; 


ABSCESS, (Oycl.)— See IMroSTHUMATION. 
| ABSCESS in the liver, See 
; ABSCISSION, Ab/ciſfſio, the act of cutting off a thing. 

ABSCISSION, in rhetoric, is a figure of ſpeech, when beginning 


LiveR. 


to ſay a thing, we break off ſhort, as ſuppoſing the matter 

ſufficiently ſignified, by what has been already faid. Cic. ad 

Herenn. I. 4. c. 77. 5 6 

For an inſtance: One of her ſex, age, and beauty, to be ſeen 

alone, at fuch an hour, with a man of his character.— I need 

ſay no more. | 5 

Abſei fon is a ſpecies of ellipſis, or ſuppreſſion. — Scaliger di- 

W it from preciſion, and ſuſpenſion. Scal. Poet. 

6. | 

A ? 1 alſo fpeak of an Abſciſſion of the Light of a planet, 

by another planet's outſtripping it, and joining a third be- 

1 it. Abſciſſion is held a deterioration. Vital. Lex. 

th. p. 4. f | 
in ſurgery, denotes the act of taking away ſome 
morbid or ſuperfluous part by an edged inſtrument *. 
In this ſenſe, Alſciſſion amounts to the ſame with the Greek 
aer Cowper ſpeaks of the Abſciſſion of a leg; which is 
more properly called amputation d. The * 7. ym of the 
præpuce makes what we call circumciſion. Abſcifſton of the 
ears is a kind of legal puniſhment, inflicted on perjury, In 
ſome countries they 12 practiſe Abſciſſion of the noſe on 
traitors in an army, as a puniſhment, reputed worſe than 
death ©.—ſ* Caf?. Lex. Med. p. 4. » Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 280. 
p-. 1195. Beier. Jur. Milit. $. 1285.] 

ABSC1$S$10N is more properly uſed for the operation of cutting 
away ſome foft part of the body, when depraved, or grown 
hurtful. Blanc, Lex. Med. p. 3. | 
In which ſenſe, -A4b/c:ſſron differs from amputation, in that the 
latter is of a ſolid or bony part, the former of a fleſhy or mem- 
. one; yet they are ſometimes confounded. Caſt. Lex. 

p- 4 
We ſay, the Ahſciſſian of a nerve, lip, check, or the like: 
Mr. Shipton gives an inſtance of the 1 of a portion of 
the inteſtines not mortal. Phil. Tranſ. No. 28 3. 

ABSINTHITES, AssINTHIAc, or ABSINTHIATED, ſome- 

thing tinged of impregnated with the virtues of abſinthium, or 

. wormwood. Colum. I. 12. c. 35. Martin. Lex. Phil. T. 1. 

2 4. Vell. Etym. p. 2. | 
lin mentions a woman whoſe milk was become Al ſin- 
thiated, and rendered bitter as gall, by the too liberal uſe 
of wormwood *, . DEI 
Vinum Abſinthites, or poculum Abſinthiatum, wormwood 
wine, is much ſpoke of among the antients, as a wholeſome 
agreeable drink, and even an antidote againſt drunken- 
neſs ; though ſome have charged it with being offenſive 
to the head d, and liable to cauſe fevers, cep las, vo- 
mitings, uterine fluxes ©, &c. Ray alſo makes it a hinderer 
of venery . The preparation is given by many. Accor- 
ding to the common account, it is made by infuſing the leaves 
of the plant in a quantity of wine. But Fehr ſhews that it 
ſhould rather be prepared by fermentation, in order to correct 
the crudities of the plant, and call forth its volatile ſalt. Paulli 
prepares it even without abſinthium. Dr. Bowle prefers the 
aqua Abſinthites,, or wormwood water, taken in a ſmall quan- 
tity after meals, to the wine ; as being leſs liable to affect the 
head, and fill it with vapours f. — [* Barthel. Act. Med. 
T. 2. obf. 62. 38. IJ. 2. © Nebel. 
4. Ray, 


dec. 2. an. 5. app. p. 170. | 
ABSOLUTISM. the do l ſolutely in the 
guided in his willi 


„or 
| 2 by any reaſon. Loeſch. Parox. Abſol. —— Wor. 
it. 


bed by terxeſtrial alcalis; 
known alcali will re- 
tain ©. M. de la Hire gives an experiment for 1 
quantity of water abſorbed by Joel. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
I. 2. c. 5. p. 68. > Ovangt 


ABROTONUM, See SOUTHERN WOOD, 


L 4 t Jour. 17 Scav. 
| T2 + Do . ? Acad . See. 1 OO. p. I. 5 
od. 93 — 8 8 1c 


Abferbents are of divers kinds; ſimple, compound, ſaline, ein- 
nabarine, marine, fixed, earthy, acid, alcaline, &c, In 
the Pharmacopceias, we meet with ſeveral forms of Abſorbents ; 
Abſorbent powders, electuaries, draughts, &c. Harris, de 
Morb. Infant. ap. Jour. des Scav. T. 38. p. 276. ſeq. Mem. 
de Trev. 1713. p. 1248. 
Abſorbents conſume the humours without fuſing them, and have 
ſometimes the effect of ſtrengtheners, ſometimes of purga- 
tives 4, oftner of calmers, to allay fermentations e. They 
are of uſe for tempering acrimonies , and after emollients 
and attenuants, for pes Fr ſome hold them neceſſary 
for preventing the ill effects of bitters ; they are good in cardi- 
algias or heats of the ſtomach z, and hiccups ® ; are alſo given 
in heCtics ', and other chronical caſes, as coughs *, though 
with great caution and reſerve l. Abſorbents have alſo their 
ill effects; eſpecially if too laviſhly given, being liable to make 
congeſtions in the viſcera ® : they are hurtful in the itch", 
bilious fevers , dyſenteries d, hypochondrial and hyſteric 
caſes a, quartans*, &c. according to ſome.—[4 Ephem. Acad. 
Nat. Cur. Dec. 2. an. 7. p. 242. Funck. Conſp. Med. tab. 


14. p. 82. * Remarq. ſur Pabus des Purgatifs 1. Jour, Scav. 
. 87. p. 662. ſeq, 5 Dol. Encyc. Med. 18. p. 287. a. Id. 
ib. p. 294. a. i Func Conſp. tab. 58. p. 389. * Nent, Fun- 


dam. Med tab. 64. p. 44. Funck. ubi ſupra, p. 391. * Al- 
bert. in Act. Acad. N. C. T. 2. p. 310. Fac. lb. cit. tab. 
68. p. 458. Id. ib. tab. 42. p. 282. Id. ib. tab. 5 2. p. 350. 
4 Id. ib. tab. 29. p. 192. Funck. tab. 56. p. 378. &. tab. 61. 


P. 402. 
Abſorbents are generally preſcribed as the only remedy for the 
acute diſeaſes of infants, tho' held by others rather hurtful to 
children, by loading their tender viſcera, and creating obſtruc- 
tions in the capillaries. Kozamer, Inform. de Infant. Va- 
letud. tuend. Jour. des Scav. T. 63. p. 699. ſeq. 
Particular kinds of Abſorbents have their particular effects; old 
oiſter-ſhells are preferred for children; magiſteries and precipi- 
tates are leaſt ſuitable, as being already ſurcharged with acids. 
Abſorbents ſaturated with acid juices, as of citrons, are good in 
doughs, and catarrhs ; thoſe prepared with cinnabar, in iſchu- 
rias; with aſtringents, in the diabetes; ſaline, in the itch ; 
marine, in chronical diſeaſes of the breaſt : in which laſt caſe, the 
earthy are hurtful. Quinc. diſpenſ. Par. 2. Sec. 2. p. 87. 
Abſorbents, are ſometimes applied to ulcers ; but it is to be 
| obſerved, that the inſipid terreftreous Abſorbents; ſuch as coral, 
Se. put into an ulcer, where a bone is carious, can have lit- 
tle other effect than to imbibe he matter of the ulcer ; if they 
fall into any cavernulz of the corrupted bone, they may re- 
main ſo long there, that the matter they imbibe may become 
acrid. Lint is 5 3m which has not this diſadvantage. 
Monro, in Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 24. 
The taking an immoderate quantity of crabs eyes, and other 
Abſorbents for the heart-burn; has ſometimes been attended 
with fatal conſequences: See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 4.59. Set. 2. 
Van Swieten in his comment on Boerhaave's ahporiſm obſerves, 
that theſe 4b/orbent powders ought not to be ground too fine, 
but rather left ſomewhat coarſe, as they will be leſs apt to con- 
crete and prove dangerous. SR 
ABSORBENT Veſſels, : minute kind of veſſels, found in animal 


bodies, which a and imbibe the nutritious, and other | 
matters brought near their mouths, @ RA he 
Theſe are ſometimes alſo called reſorbeni veſſels, and ſometimes | 
Abſorbent pores. | | 


Abſorbent Veſſels are found in all parts of the body, eſpecially 
where the membranes lie open to cavities, as iri the mouth, 
ceſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, &c. A late author computes no 
leſs than 7,000,000,000 in one ſquare foot of the ſurface of the 
ſtomach : by theſe, mercury, plaſters, and the like medi- 
cines ly applied, enter the habit of the body: to theſe 

are alſo owing the inſtantaneous effects of ſpirits, drams, water, 
&c. upon the body. The like veſſels are alſo numerous in the 
ſkin ; where they are ſuppoſed to imbibe the fluid matters 

oating in the ambient air, and convey them into the body b. 
—[* Mortimer, Exerc, Inaug. de Ingreſſ. Humor. in Corp. 
Jour. des Scav. T. 77. p. 31. Þ Id. ibid.] 

ABSORBENT F2//zls, are more particularly uſed for thoſe lacteals 
which open into the ſides of the inteſtinal tube, to imbibe the 
chyle in its deſcent from the ſtomach, and convey it into the 
meſenteric veins. 

Naturaliſts ſpeak of the like 4b/orbents in plants; the fibrous 


or hairy roots of which are conſidered as a kind of vaſa Abſor- 
bentia, which attract and imbibe the nutritious juices from the 


CE Cn E_ 


earth, Vid. Malpigh. Anat. Plant. par. 2. Bibl. Univ. T. 4. 
p. 244. Leewenhoeck. Let. 2. Bibl. Univ. + of 4. ſeq. 


Fontenel. Hiſt. Acad. R. Scien. TR, 
Explic. Phyſ. de la Direct. Vert. des 1 
R. Scien. 1708. p. 297. 
ABSORBING, the act of ſucking up, or imbibing another body. 
Sir I. Newton ſhews that black bodies abſorb all the rays 

receive, and that thoſe rays of light which impinge againſt the 
ſolid particles of bodies are abſorbed and loſt. Some naturaliſts 
are of opinion, that the whole antediluvian earth has been ab- 
ſorbed and covered by the ſea®. R 
thority of an antient poet, of a large iſland near Britain, ab- 
ſorbed by the ocean: the ſame fate is Plato's Atlantis ſuppoſed 
to have und 


p. 81. B. + Hire, 
iges, ap. Mem. Acad. 


Rudbeck ſpeaks on the au- þ 


one. Gardeners obſerve, that luxuriant wood- | 


ABS 


; branches abſerb.and waſte the nutritious juices, which ſh 


d 


feed the fruit of the trees. The Copts and Ethiopians 


Id 
that the human nature of Chriſt is abſorbed, and loſt in the 


divine nature, as a drop of wine is loſt and abſorbed in the 


ſea *—[* De la Pryme, in Phil. Tranſ. No. 266. p. 683. 
Wallis Ep. ad Leibn. Phil. Tranſ. No. 255, p. 283. . 
Voi. 79 7 p- 106, Lett. Edif. & Cur. T. 4. 

ABSORPTION. in the animal œcοο,. is uſed for that power 
whereby the ſmall open orifices of veſlels, imbibe liquors 
lodged in the cavities of the animal bodies, This according 
to Mr. Monro is obſerved to increaſe or diminiſh proportionall 
to the ſtrength or weakneſs of the creature. See Medic. Eff. 
Edinb. Vol. 2. p. 132. 

ABSORPTIONS of the Earth, a term uſed by Kircher and others, 
for the ſinking in of large tracts of land, by means of ſub- 
terranean commotions. See SINKING. | 

ABSTENTUS, among civilians, is underſtood of an heir 
withheld by his tutor from taking on him an inheritance, 
Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 11. | 
Among eccleſiaſtical writers, the word is alſo uſed for a per- 
e eee Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 6. Schmid. Lex. Ec- 
cleſ. p. 11. + 

ABSTERGENTS, (Cycl.) — Theſe are given in conſumptions 
in many Caſes, and the moſt proper on this occaſion, are the 
ſaline ones, with the common abſorbents, ſaturated with 
acids. Stahl greatly recommends a mixture of tartarum 
vitriolatum and crabs eyes, ſaturated with lemon juice, 
each half an ounce, mixt with the diſtilled waters of ſcordium, 
ſcabious and chervill, each three ounces. Of this the patient 
ſhould take a ſpoonful, two or three times a day, with ſmall 
doſes of nitre at the intermediate hours, to take off the febrile 
heat ; and as the patient in theſe caſes is uſually tired out with 
the long continuance in a courſe with any medicines, this may 
after a time be changed for a decoction of the roots of arum 
and pimpernell, half an ounce of each, with ſpeedwell, colts- 
foot, chervill, daiſy leaves, of each a handful, and maidenhair, 
and fanicle, of each half a handful : theſe are to be boiled in 
two quarts of water, till a pint is conſumed, and then the 
clear liquor ſweetened with honey. Funcker's, Conſp. Med. 
The pectoral Ab/tergents, are alſo the beſt of all medicines 
in the decline of an hæmorrhage by the mouth, in which blood 
has been voided clear from the lungs : in this caſe they never 
fail to reſolve any grumes that may remain in the part; and 
at the ſame time, wonderfully reſtore the due tone of the viſ- 
cera, The moſt proper on this occaſion are decoctions of daiſy 
leaves, ground-ivy, ſpeedwell, and the ſmall nettle, with pow- 
ders of nitre, and dried goat's blood, and a mixture of an 
ounce of crabs eyes in apint of white wine. 

ABSTINENCE, (Cycl.) — We have an account of extraordi- 
nary Ab/tinence in a young woman, cauſed by a difficulty of 
ſwallowing, ſo great, that on every attempt towards it, the 
fell into fits. This laſted for thirty four days, about a month 
afterwards, the difficulty returned, and ſhe remained without 
meat or drink for fifty four days, without any ſenſe of hunger 
of thirſt. See. Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 43. See 

| alſo the article FasTiNG. 

ABSTINENTES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſort of people 
in the antient church, who carried the buſineſs of Ab/tinence 
and mortification ſo far, that they have been put in the cata- 
— of heretics; tho' wherein their ertor conſiſted, is little 

reed on. 
She repreſent the Ab/tinentes as the ſame with thoſe other- 
wiſe called continentes, and that they particularly enjoined Ab- 
fiinence from the uſe of martiage ; others ſay, from flefh ; and 
others, from wine, Others will have them a branch of 
the Gnoſtics, and that their hereſy conſiſted in holding fleſh 
evil in Itſelf, and created by the devil. Some make them the 
ſame with the Hieracites; others with the Encratites v. 
They ate faid to have ariſen in Spain and the Gauls in the third 
century.—[* Du Cang. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 29. Trev. Dict. 


niv. T. 1. p. po | 
ABSTRACTI, ABSTRACTED, is a nanie given to a 
ſet, or party, in the Lutheran church, charged with hetero- 
'doxy in the uſe of the word Ab/tra#?, as applied to Chriſt. 
Their leader was Heſhufius a Pruſſian bilkeh, or ſuperintendant, 
who aſſerted againſt Bea, < That Chriſt was not only to be 
adored, in the concrete, as ſon of God; but that his very fleſh 
in the Ahftract was an object of adoration,” or that the right of 
being adored was communicated to his 23 This being un- 
derſtodd as importing, that the fleſh of Chriſt in its Ab/tra#, 
or eſſence, excluſive of its ufion with the divine nature, was 
an object of adoration ; great conteſts aroſe ; and tho' Heſhu- 
ſius explained his meaning orthodoxly, it would not be taken. 
Wigandus another biſhbp of the ſame church, tho? he allow'd 
they were agreed about the thing ; yet apprehended ſo much 
danger from the phraſe, That the humanity of Chriſt is to be 
adored in the AHract, as omnipotence, &c. that he ceaſed 
not till Heſhuſius was depoſed : but times turned; the Aſtracti 
zained the aſcendant, and Wigandus himſelf was ſilenced. 
Ahieræl Hiſt. Eccl. 1. 3. Sect. 2. F. 72. p. 890. Budd. 
Ifag. Hiſt. Theol. I. 2. c. 7. p. 1211. : | 
ABSTRACTION, (Cycl.)— Abſtraction, in chemiſtry, 28 
the drawing off, or exhaling away, à menſtruum from 
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* | : : 

( me alſo uſe the word as ſynonymous with diſtillation, or 
even cohobation. Teichmey, Inſtit. Chem, P. 1. c. 4. p. 23. 

ABSTRACTITIOUS, or ABsTRACTIVE, is applied by ſome 
modern chemiſts, to a ſpirit drawn from vegetables without 
fermentation. ; 

In which ſenſe Abſtractitious ſpirits are ſynonymous with na- 
tural ſpirits, and ſtand oppoſed to fermentative or artificial 
ones. Quinc. Lex. Med. p. 4. 2 : 
Such ſpirits are chiefly procured from plants which abound in 
volatile ſalt. The Abftraitious ſpirit of ary" is pre- 
ferred to that procured by fermentatiog,. Vid. Ludovic. 
Pharmac. diſſ. x. p. 457. Caſtel. Lex. Med. p. 4. Quinc. 

_ Lex. Med. p. 4. n 

ABSURDITY, (Cycl.)—The great cauſe of Abſurdity, is in 
ſpeech. As reaſon conſiſts in the due uſe of names and words, 

Abſurdity conſiſts in the abuſe of them. The higheſt of all 
our faculties, and our failings, take their riſe from the ſame 
thing, languagez and are as it were coupled together, to 

, temper each other, and reduce human nature to a kind of 

Abs Ions Abſurd pril peculiar t d 

obbes aſſi urdity as a privilege iar to man, an 
which no — — is capable of: he adds, that of all 
men, thoſe called philoſophers, are moſt expoſed to it. 
Whence the ſaying of Cicero : there is nothing ſo abſurd but 
has been ſaid by a philoſopher, nibil tam abſurde dict poteft, 
quod non dicatur a philoſopho. The reaſon ſeems to be, that 
of all men they reaſon, and diſcourſe moſt. Yet a nearer 
and more appoſite cauſe may be aſſigned ; viz. their neglect 
at ſetting out, to define the terms they make uſe of, i. e. to 
aſſign the preciſe idea each is made to repreſent : which is 
much like a man's undertaking to number, without knowing 
the value of the numeral figures; reaſoning, according to the 
author firſt cited, being no other than computing. Divers 
Abſurdities alſo ariſe from the wrong connecting names into 
propoſitions ; as firſt, when the names of bodies are applied to 
accidents; or the names of accidents to bodies: as in that 

. propoſition, faith is infuſed, or inſpired ; ſince nothing is 
either fuſible, or inſpirable, but body: and the ſame Ab/ur- 
ſurdity the Carteſians fall into, when they make extenſion to 
conſtitute body, &c. Secondly, when the names of accidents 
inherent in external bodies are attributed to accidents of our 
own bodies; as when it is ſaid that colour is in the object, ſound 
in the air, &c. Thirdly, when the names of bodies are attri- 

buted to words, or conceptions z as is done by thoſe who aſ- 
ſert that there are univerſal things, that animal is a genus, &c. 
Fourthly, when the names of accidents are given to words, 
and propoſitions ; as when it is faid that the definition is the 
nature of the thing, or a perſon's command, is his will, 
Fifthly, when in licu of proper words, metaphors and tropes 
are made uſe of; as, the way leads to ſuch a place, the pro- 
verb ſays this or that : which though allowable on ordinary 
| occaſions, yet is of miſchievous conſequence in reaſoning and 
. ſearching after truth. Laſtly, when names are taken at ran- 
dom, and uſed without meaning, as tranſubſtantiation, con- 
ſubſtantiation, entelechia, &c. | 
He that can avoid theſe rocks will not eaſily fall into an Al- 
furdity, except in a very long chain of reaſoning, when he 
may be apt to forget ſome propoſition before laid down. 
 #4bb. Leviath. P. 1. c. 5. p. 22. ſeq. 

ABSYNTHIUM, in botany. See Wok mwoop. 

ABSYNTHUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, de- 

ſcribed by ſome old authors as being of a black colour, varie- 


gated with ſpots and veins of red. They ſay that when once 


ed it retains the warmth for ſeven days. The) account 
ſeems ſuperſtitious and imaginary, and the iptions they 
give ſo ſhort, that it is not eaſy to gueſs what ſtone, if any in 
nature, was meant to be pointed out by them. Probably the 
word is only a corruption of the afiiftos, or aſyctos, of Pliny. 
See Aslicros. | 
ABUNA, among the Chriſtian Arabs, is the title or appellation 
of a religious. 1 
The word, which is Arabic, is ſometimes alſo written AMouna, 
ſometimes Abana *, and by ſome Abbuna d, or Abunna ©; and 
literally denotes father. [ Treu. Di&. Univ. T. 1. p. 52. 


> Fabric. Lux Evang. c. 45. p. 710. Pagit. Chriſtianogr. 


P- 40. 4 
ABUNA . more particularly uſed for the archbiſhop, or metro- 
politan of the Abyſſinian church, | 
me ſay he is alſo called. maco, or macus ; others, catho- 
licus : ſome repreſent him as patriarch, but improperly, his 
office being rather that of biſhop. "The Abuna is nominated, 
and conſecrated by the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria, re- 
ſiding at Cairo vd. The Abyſſinians ſome years ago attempted 
to ſhake off the primacy of the Copts, and refuſed to receive 
any more of their metropolitans or Abunas ; inſtead of whom 
they took patriarchs from the Portugueſe, and were recon- 
ciled to the L * but this laſted not long. The Abunas 
trace theit ſucceſſion from St. Frumentius, the firſt Auna or 
Abyſſinian biſhop [. Micræl. Hiſt. Eccl. I. 3. S. 2. ** 7. 
2 41. * Fabric, Lux Evang. c. 45. p. 710. Ludelp 
iſt. Ethiop. 1. * 7. Mem. for Ingen. No. 5. p. 38. 
ABUTILON, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
allied to the mallow kind. The characters are theſe. The 
flower wholly reſembles that of the mallow ; but the fruit 


by others for the firſt matter 
itſelf v. [ Libav. in Exam. Philolgh. Vivent. T. 4. P. 139. 


reſembles a ſort of head compoſed of ſeveral capſules, ſo diſ- 
poſed round an axis that ev. ſtria of that receives one of 
theſe. Theſe capſules are bivalve, and uſually contain kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. 
The ſpecies of Abutilon, enumerated by Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The common kind, 2. The Indian Abutilon of 
Authors. 3. The vine-leaved Indian Abutilon, with a quin- 
que-capſular fruit. 4. The rough hairy ſtalked Abutilon, 
with pointed leaves and ſmall ſtellated fruit. 5. The African 
Abutilon, with rugged leaves and downy ſeed-veſſels. 6. The 
eat American Abutilon, with purple ſtalks and purple ribs 
in the leaves, 7. The great leaved American Abutilon, with 
hairy ſtalks. 8. The ſhrubby American Abutilon, with long 
leaves, yellow flowers, and a ſmall prickly fruit, g. The 
ſhrubby American Abutilon, with rounder leaves, yellow 
flowers, and a larger prickly fruit. And, 10. The marſh 
American Abutilon, with ſmall whitiſh flowers collected into 
a long pyramidal ſpike. Tourn. Inſt. p. 99. 


ABUNDANT, (Cycl.) — Abundant notion, in logic, is that 


which includes more marks and characteriſtics than are ne- 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh it from others. 

Thus, we may be ſaid to give an Abundant notion of a recti- 
linear triangle, when we deſcribe it as a ſpace terminated by 
three right lines, and containing three angles. Inatmuch as 
the number of its angles is determined by that of its fides ; fo 
that the bare mention of its three ſides, was ſufficient to have 
defined it. olf. Phil. Ration. F. 93, p- 161. / 


ABYSS, (Cycl.)— The exiſtence of an Abyſs, or receptacle of 


ſubterraneous waters, is controverted by Camerarius *, and 
defended by Dr. Woodward, chiefly by two arguments ; the 
firſt drawn from the vaſt quantity of water, which covered the 
earth in the time of the deluge ; the ſecond, from the conſide- 
ration of earthquakes, which he endeavours to ſhew are oc- 
caſioned by the violence of the waters in this Abyſs ®. A great 
part of the terreſtrial globe has been frequently ſhaken at the 
fame moment ; which argues, that the waters, which were the 
occaſion hereof, were co- extended with that part of the globe. 
There are even inſtances of univerſal earthquakes ; which 
ſhew that the whole Ay, muſt have been agitated : for ſo 
general an effect muſt have been produced by as general a 
cauſe ; and that cauſe can be nothing but the ſubterraneous 
Abyſs ©. —[* Camerar. Diſſert. Taurin Act. Erud, Supp. 
T. 6. p. 24. V. Woodward, Natur. Hiſt, Tellur: Illuſtr. 
Jour. des Scav. T. 58. p. 303. Mem. of Liter. T. 8. 
Pp. 101. feq. <© Mem, of Liter. T. 8. p. 104.] 

his -- is no uſeleſs thing; when once eſtabliſhed, it ſerves 
to ſolve ſeveral difficult phænomina; as the origin of ſprings 
and rivers ; the level maintained in the ſurface of different 
ſeas, and their not overflowing their banks. To the effluvia 


emitted from this Aby/s ſome even attribute all the di- 


verſities of weather, and changes in our atmoſphere ; and 
what is more, the origin of every thing in the earth, or on 
its ſurface. Dr. Woodward has an epiſtle expreſs on the 
ceconomy of the great Abyſs hid in the bowels of the earth, 
= the perpetual communication between it and the atmo- 
ere *, | 

Ray and other authors, antient as well as modern, ſuppoſe a 
communication between the Cafpian ſea and the ocean, by 
means of a ſubterranean Abyſs : and to this my attribute it, 
that the Caſpian does not overflow, notwithſtanding the great 
number of large rivers it receives :; of which Kempfer reckons 
above fifty, in the compaſs of ſixty miles . But may not the 
daily evaporation ſuffice to keep a level here? —[4 Holloway, 
Int, to Woodward's Natur. _— Earth. AR. _ - 2 
p. 313. © Ray, Phyſ. Theol. Diſc. 2. c. 2. p. 70 empf. 
3 Exot. Þ 4 7 . OP 1. p. 256.] 


AB uss is alſo uſed to to denote the cavernous belly of a hollow 


mountain. 

In which ſenſe M. Tournefort deſcribes the Abyſt of mount 
Arrarat, a horrible ſpectacle. Teurnef. Voy. Levant, let. 19. 
T. 2. p. 150. 


AB ss is alſo uſed to denote hell“. 


In which ſenſe the word is ſynonymous with what is other- 
wiſe called Barathrum, Erebus *, and Tartarus ; in the Eng- 
liſh bible, the bottomleſs pit. The unclean fpirits expelled by 
Chriſt, begged, ne imperaret, ut in Abyſſum irent, according 
to the vulgate ; «5 afvooc, according to the Greek. [. Suic. 
Thef. T. 1. p. 12. Calm. Dit, Bibl. T. 1. p. 29. Magr. 
Notiz. de Vocab. Ecclef. p. 2. . Sar. Diff. O. Teſt. 
T. 1. p. 58. Luke, c. viii. v. 31. Revel. c. ix. v. I. 


ABYss is more particularly uſed, in antiquity, to denote the 


temple of Proſerpine. | . 

It was thus called on account of the immenſe fund of gold 
and riches depoſited there; ſome fay hid under ground. Suid. 
Tan... +. T1. 0. 0. 


ABYss is alſo uſed, in heraldry, to denote the centre of an eſ- 


cutcheon.. 


In which ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to be bore in Abyſs, en Aby/me, 


when placed in the middle of the ſhield, clear from any other 
bearing: he bears azure, a flower de lys, in Abyſs. Colom- 
biere, Sience Heroique. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 56. 


Ab vss is alſo uſed, by ſome alchy miſts, for the immediate re- 


receptacle of ſeminal matter *; 
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Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 4. > Menenſ. Tractat. Aurei Veller. I. 1. 


7. in Theatr. Chym. T. 5. p. 274. Caſt. loc. cit. 
Kal is alſo uſed e for a thing not to be known 


comprehended, on account of its immenſe extent, or pro- 
fundity. Magri. Notiz. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 2. Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T. 1. p. 56. : ' a 
In which ſenſe it coincides with ſecret, inſcrutable, incom- 
prehenſible, &c.—The judgments of God are called a great 
Abyſs * The ſcripture is repreſented by an antient father 
as an Abyſs of queſtions, «Svoos; Enrnparu d, —[* Pſalm xxxv. 
or XXXVI. v. 7. Chryſoſt. Homil. in Act. T. 4 p. 747. 


AB vss, in hydrography, is ſynonymous with gulph. Ozan. 


Dia. Math. p. 358. 


ABYSSINIAN is uſed as the name of a ſect, or hereſy, in the 


Chriſtian church; eſtabliſhed in the empire of Abyſſinia. 

The Abyſſinians are a branch of the Copts, or Jacobites ; with 
whom they agree in admitting only one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, 
and rejecting the council of Chalcedon: whence they are alſo 
called Monophyſites, and Eutychians. 

The Abyſſinians ſtand oppoſed to the Melchites; and are only 
diſtinguiſhed from the Copts, and other ſects of Jacobites by 
ſome peculiar national uſages : -w 4 are Charged indeed with 
hereſy, but it is a hereſy of a ſubtile kind, hard to define; ſome 
take it for a mere name, and hold them to be orthodox in 
reality. In effect, they themſelves deny their being Euty- 
chians, and even anathematize Appollinarius d, which with 
ſome zealots is not enough ©. Ludolph juſtifies them of Euty- 
chianiſm, proving that they allow Jeſus Chriſt to be true God 
and true man, without mixture and confuſion ; and that if they 
only allow one nature in him, it is becauſe they have no clear 


idea of the e of that word 4. Their hereſy, like ſome 


others, reſolves itſelf into logomachia's, and miſunderſtandings 


about the terms, nature, perſon ©, &c.—[z Boſzz Diſc. de Stat. 
Europ. F. 29. * Le Grand. Diff. ſur Lobo Voy. d' Abyſſ. p. 
2031. © Renaudet. Defenſ. Hiſt. Patriarch. ap. Mem. de 
Trev. an. 1718. p. 661. ſeq. * Ludolf. Com. Hiſt. Ethiop. 
ap. Bibl. Univ. I. 21. p. 19. Oeuv. des Scav. an. 1691. p. 
73. * Le Grand. Diff. ſur Lobo, p. 2032. ] 

The Abyſſinian ſect or church is governed by a biſhop, or me- 
tropolitan, ſtiled Abuna, (ſee ABuNa,) ſent them by the 
Coptic patriarch of Alexandria reſiding at Cairo, who is the 


- only perſon that ordains prieſts. 'The next dignity is that of Ko- 


matters 8. 


mos, or Hegumenus, who is a kind of arch-yreſbyter. They 
have canons alſo, and monks; the former of whom marry, the 
latter at their admiſſion vow celibacy, but with a reſervation. 
Le Grand ſays, they make a promiſe aloud, before their ſu- 
perior, to keep chaſtity, but add in a low voice, as you Keep 
itf, The emperor has a kind of ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical 
He alone takes cognizance of all eccleſiaſtic 
cauſes, except ſome ſmaller ones reſerved to the judges, and 
confers all benefices, except that of Abuna d. Ludolfus i, 
makes their hierarchy reſemble that of the Engliſh church, 
where the ſupremacy in ſpirituals is lodged in the ſovereign. 
Mr. Le Grand maintains the contrary, that the Abuna de- 
pends only on the patriarch of Alexandria *.—[* Le Grand ubi 
ſupra, p. 2042. 5Pagit. Chriſtianogr. P. x. c. 4. p. 89. 
Fabric. Lux Evang. c. 45. p. 710. * Pagit. ubi ſupr. Lu- 
dolf. Hiſt. loc. cit. Week. Mem. Ingen. Ne. 5. p. 38. * Le 


Grand ubi ſupr. p. 2041. ] | 


The Abyſſinians have divers times expreſſed an inclination to be 
reconciled to the ſee of Rome ; but rather out of intereſt of 
ſtate than any other motive. The emperor David, or the queen 
regent on his behalf, wrote a letter on this head to pope Cle- 
ment VII. full of ſubmiſſion, and demanding a patriarch from 
Rome to be inſtructed by. Which being complied with, he 


publickly abjured the doctrine of Eutychius and Dioſcorus in 


thers 


1626, and allowed the ſupremacy of the pope l. Under the 
emperor Seltan Seghed all was undone again; the Romiſh miſ- 
ſionaries ſettled there, had their churches taken from them, 
and their new converts baniſhed, or put or death. The con- 
gregration de propaganda have made ſeveral attempts to revive 
the miſſion, but to little purpoſe. 


It is pretended that the Myron ſent embaſſadors, as early as | - 
and others fince, in 1459, to | 


1177, to pope Alexander III. 
the council of Florence ; but this conſiſts ill with what others 
relate, that before the late miffions of the Jeſuits, the Aby//inians 
do not appear to have ſo much as known the pope. Some 
even imagine, that the embaſſadors, who appeared at the coun- 
cil of Florence, were only impoſtors, drefled up by pope Eu- 
genius IV. to make the Greeks believe that his authority was 
allowed as far as Æthiopia v. [i Ludolf. Comment. ubi ſupra, 
. 77. * V. La Croix Relat. Univ. de VAfriq. Oeuv. des 
. an. 1689. p. 412.] | 
Meneſis, and other miſſionaries accuſe the Aby/inians of Ju- 
daiſm, in regard of the many Jewiſh obſervances ſtill in uſe 
among them : ſome have even doubted, whether they are more 
Chriſtians, or Jews? Lobo * ſays expreſsly they are only 
Chriſtians in name: they practiſe circumciſion on females, as 
well as males. They eat no meats prohibited by the law of 
Moſes. Women are obliged to the legal purifications.—Bro- 
their brother's wives?, &c. They abſtain from 
hog's fleſh, blood, meats ſtrangled d, &c. and obſerve both 
Saturday and Sunday ſabbath, according to the cuſtom of 


the primitive church : all of them marks of Judaiſm ; tho 


* 


— 


| 


ACACIA, 


ACA 


8 reſolved into mere human inſtitution, and uſage *. 
ey celebrate the Epiphany with peculiar feſtivity, in me- 
mory of Chriſt's baptiſm ; when they plunge and ſport in ponds 
and rivers, which has occaſioned ſome to affirm that they were 
baptized a-new every year. Among the ſaints-days is one con- 
ſecrated to Pilate and his wife ; by reaſon Pilate waſhed his hands 
before he pronounced ſentence on Chriſt ; and his wite deſired 
him to have nothing to do with the blood of that juſt perſon :. 
They have four lents a: the great one commences ten days 
earlier than ours, and is obſerved with much ſeverity, many ab- 
ſtaining therein even from fiſh, by reaſon St. Paul * ſays there 
is one kind of fleſh of men, and another of fiſhes. They allow 
of divoree, which is eaſily granted among them, and by the 
civil judge 7 : nor do their civil laws prohibit polygamy itſelf . 
They have at leaſt as many miracles, and legends of ſaints as 
the Romiſh church; which proved no ſmall embaraſſment 
to the Jeſuit miſſionarics, to whom they produced ſo many mi- 
racles, wrought by their ſaints, in proof of their religion, and 
thoſe ſo well circumſtantiated and atteſted, that the Jeſuits 
were obliged to deny miracles to be any proof of a true re- 
ligion ; and in proof hereof to alledge the ſame arguments 
againſt the Abyſſinians, which Proteſtants in Europe alledge 
againſt the Papiſts d. Ludolf e allows that they believe 
the real preſence after the Lutheran manner, but denies that 
they hold tranſubſtantiation: tho* Renaudot aſſerts, that they 
maintain this latter. They pray for the dead, and invoke 
ſaints and angels 4; have ſo great a veneration for the virgin, 
that they charged the Jeſuits with not — her honour 
enough ©, Images in painting they venerate, but abhor all 
thoſe in relievo, except the croſs . They hold that the foul 
of man is not created, becauſe, ſay they, God finiſhed all his 
work on the ſixth day *. They admit the apocryphal books, 
and the canons of the apoſtles, as well as the apoſtolical conſti- 
tutions, for genuine®, Their liturgy is given by Alvarez, 
and in Engliſh by Pagit!; their calendar by Ludolf: the an- 
ſwers of abba Gregory to certain queſtions, propoſed by the . 
author laſt cited, are publiſhed by Fabricius, under the title of 
Theologia Aithiopica *.—[" Le Grand, ubi ſupra, p. 2024. 
Lobo, Voyag. Hiſtor. d'Abyflin. ap, Bibl. Raif. T. 1. p. 56. 
ſeq. „Id. ibid. p. 60. 1 Ludelf, Hiſt, Ethiop. 1. 3. c. 1. 
Bibl. Univ, T. 21. p. 4, 16. La Croix, Relat Univ. 
de l' Afrique. Giorn. de Lett. d'Ital. T. 3. an. 1689. p. go. 
Bibl. Univ. T. 21. p. 4. » Lett. Edif. 3: p. 110. 
* I Cor. c. xv. v. 39. ? Ludolf, Hiſt, Æthiop. Week. Mem. 
Ingen. Ne. 5. p. 37. * Oeuv. des Scav. an. 1691. p. 78. 
Bibl. Univ. T. 21. p. 16. » Oeuv. des Scav. an. 1691. p. 78. 
© Ludolf, ubi ſupra, p. 656. * Le Grand, ubi ſupra, p. 2040. 
Ludolf, Com, Hiſt. #thiop. Bibl. Univ. I. 21. p. 16. 
* Id. ap. Bibl. Univ. T. 21. p. 1 Id. Hiſt. Æthiop. 
Week. Mem. Ingen. No. 5. Pe 37s, Id. Com. Hiſt. Æthiop. 
Bibl. Univ. T. 21. p. 16. Pri, Chriſtianogr. P, 1. c. 5. 


102. * Fabric, Lux Evang. c. 48. p. 716. ſeq. 
A g. c. 45. p. 716. feq.] 


CALIS, in the materia medica, the name ron by ſome au- 
thors, to the ſiliqua ſylveſtris or wild Carob. Dale Pharm. p. 340. 


ACACALOTL, in zoology, the name of an American bird, 


called by ſome corvus aguaticus, or the water raven. The 
male is four ſpans long from his beak to the end of his tail, 
and is moderately fleſhy, his legs are a ſpan and a half long. 
Its beak is two hands breadth long, is bent like a bow, 
and of a blue colour; its head is ſmall ; it is of a mixt brown 
and red colour on the breaſt and belly, and of a finely varie- 
gated hue on the back, made up of a ſhining purple, black, 
and green ; its wings are of a lovely green, which looks very 
bright and gloſſy in the fun. It is a native of Mexico, 
and is common about lakes and rivers, feeding on fiſh ; it is 
_ but is coarſe, and of a rank fiſhy taſte. Margrave's Hiſt. 
raſil. 

G51 — in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts only 
of one leaf, and is of the funnel-faſhioned kind, and uſually 
contains a great number of ſtamina, and the flowers are com- 
monly collected in cluſters, or little heads; the piſtil ariſes 
from the bottom of the flower, and finally becomes a ſiliquous 
fruit divided into ſeveral hollows, and containing a number 
of roundiſh ſeeds. Tourn. Inſt. p. 60g. 

The ſpecies of Acacia enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe: 
1. The true Acacia. 2. The white flowered AÆgyptian 
Acacia. 3. The Indian Farneſe Acacia. 4. The large leaved 
American Acacia, with rounded pods. 5. The broad 
leaved, white flowered, alopecuroide American Acacia. 6. The 
ſmooth, white flowered American Acacia, with broad flatted 
pods. 7. The tamarind-leaved, white flowered, prickly 
American Acacia. 8. The filiqua-leaved, prickly, creeping, 
American Acacia, with white flowers. g. The purple flowered, 
wallnut-leaved, ſmooth American Acacia. 10. The creepin 


" prickly American Acacia, with white flowers and extream y 


mall leaves. 11. The purple flowered, ſmooth ſhrub American 
Acacia. 12. The yellow flowered Acacia, with very long and 
thick white prickles. 
The Ethiopian pepper of Mathiolus ſeems to belong to this 
us of plants. 
he manner of propazating theſe trees, is, to ſow their ſeeds 
on a hot-bed in ſpring ; they will ſoon appear above the ground, 
and are then to be traaſplanted. For this purpoſe, another hot- 
2 - bed 
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ded muſt be prepared, into which muſt be plunged as many Some will alſo have the Acacia to be the tree which yields the 


pots as there is occaſion'for. "Theſe muſt be firſt filled 
with earth; and when they have ſtood. twenty-four hours, 
this earth will be of a proper warmth. Then the plants are 
to be raiſed gently out of the firſt hot-bed, and planted one in 
the middle of each pot, and watered gently to ſettle the earth 
to their roots. The bed is then to be ſhaded with mats, till 
they have taken root ; and after this, air muſt be given them, 
as they are able to bear it, by raiſing the glaſſes which co- 
ver the beds: , 
The two kinds called the locuſt-tree and the water Acacia 
of Carolina, and the other hardier kinds, may be _— un- 
covered in the hot-bed by midſummer. The firſt and ſecond 
winter, theſe ſhould be ſheltered in a common hot-bed frame, 
till they are grown woody ; and after this, they may be taken 
out of the pots in the ſpring of the year, and planted in the 

n ground, where they are intended to ſtand ; which ſhould 
Nel. be in a wilderneſs or clump of trees, where they my 
be ſheltered from the wind, the violence of which is otherwiſe 
apt to ſplit them. When they are eight or ten feet high, 
they will make very vigorous ſhoots, which ſhould be an- 


nually ſhortened, that the heads of the trees ſhould not be- 


come open and naked. They love a looſe and ſomewhat 
moiſt ſoil. | 


The other tenderer kinds of Acacia ſhould be kept in the hot- | A 


beds till July, and after this be expoſed to the air by degrees, 
though the glaſſes ſhould not be removed from them wholly 
for the firſt year. Theſe muſt be ſet in a ſtove the firſt and 
ſecond winters; but when they are grown woody, they will 
live in a. good green-houſe, and may be expoſed in ſummer, 
as myrtles, orange-trees, and the like. They mult be very 
little watered in winter; eſpecially thoſe which ſhed their 
leaves. 

The tendereſt kinds of all, which are the true Egyptian 
Acacia, the branched leaved Acacia with twiſted pods, and 
the large four-leaved Acacia with twiſted pods, muſt have a 
hot-bed of tanners bark, and muſt be ſhifted into larger pots, 
as they increaſe in bulk. The earth for theſe muſt be ſome- 
what ſandy ; and 9 care muſt be taken not to give them too 
large pots. The firſt of theſe three may, when grown woody, 
be ſet in a common ſtove among viburnums, and the like ; but 
the other two muſt have a bark ſtove in winter : nor ſhould 
they be expoſed to the open air in ſummer, at leaſt till they 
are four or five years old. In winter, theſe are to have very 
little water; but in ſummer, they require frequent refreſh- 
ings. Miller's Gardn. Dict. 

I he Chineſe cultivate theſe trees for the ſake of their 
flowers, which they uſe in dying. They gather the ſeeds 
when perfectly ripe, and dry them in the ſun, and lay them 
up all winter. A little before the ſummer ſolſtice, they 
throw them into water, and there leave them till they begin 
to ſhoot ; then take them out and ſow them in a good 
fat ſoil, with hempſeed. mixed among them. Both ſeeds will 
grow up together ; and they 2 the hemp at its proper 
time, and 8 up the young Acacias to poles, to keep them 
upright. e ſecond and third year, they, in the fame man- 
ner, ſow hemp among them. The uſe of this is principally 
to defend them, while young, from the inclemencies of the 
weather; but after the third year they generally are ſtrong 
enough to bear it, and are then to be tranſplanted out into 
proper places, where they will grow to handſome trees. 
Obſerv. ſur les Coutumes de l' Aſie, p. 256. 

The flowers of the Acacia are uſed by the Chineſe in making 


that yellow, which, we ſee, bears waſhing in their filks and 


ſtuffs ; and appears with ſo much elegance in their painting on 
paper: The method is this: 


ey gather the flowers before they are fully open; theſe. 
| ou yt into a clean earthen veſſel over a —— beat, and 
r 


em continually about, as they do the tea leaves, till 
they become dryiſh and of a yellow colour ; then to half a 
pound of the flowers they add three ſpoonfuls of fair water, 
and after that a little more, till there is juſt enough to hold 


the flowers incorporated 1 : they boil this for ſome 
time, and the juice of the flowers mixi 


with the water, it 
becomes thick and yellow ; they th 6. K it from the fire, 
and ſtrain it through a piece of coarſe filk. To the liquor 
they add half an ounce of common allum, and an ounce of 
calcined oyſter-ſhells reduced to a fine powder. All is then well 
mixed together ; and this is the fine lating ellow they have ſo 
long uſed. Obſerv. ſur les Coutumes de I Aſie, p. 242. 


The dyers of large pieces uſe the flowers and ſeeds of the 


Acacia for dying three different ſorts of yellow. They roaſt 
the flowers, as before obſerved ; E then mixing the 
ſeeds with them, which muſt be gathered for this purpoſe 
when full ripe, by different admixtures of theſe, they give 


the different ſhades of colour, only for the deepeſt of all, 


5 give a ſmall mixture of Brafil wood. See Dyes, 
ELLOW. 

Mr. Geoffroy, with great eat probability, attributes the origin of 
bezoar to the ſeeds of this plant; which being brouſed by cer- 
tain animals, and a the ſtomach by their great ſour- 
neſs, and aſtringency, cauſe a condenſation of the juices, till 
at wp. 1 broac become coated over with a ſtony matter, which 
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_ firſt publiſhed { 


gum arabic, or ſenegal . The juice we are aſſured by others 


makes the baſe of the true Catechu, or Japan earth . 
Tis 15 whether our Acacia be the ſame with that ſpoke 
of by Dioſcorides , Pliny e, and other antients. F. Har- 
douin , Saracenus 8, and others aſſert the affirmative; Sal- 
maſius, Menage , &c. the negative; maintaining that the 
antient Acacia, or ſpina Ægyptia, from whence their medi- 
cinal juice was prepared, was the ſame with our caſſia fiſtula. 
The antients diſtinguiſhed two kinds of Acacia; the white, 
and the black : Salmaſius takes the latter to have been our 
caſſia fiſtula, whoſe uſe was then unknown. The uſe of the 
former, or white kind, he ſuppoſes loſt to us. So that their 
Acacia is unknown to us, as ours to them. But this is re- 
fining to a great pitch. Tis certain Pliny's deſcription, in 
the main, anſwers to the modern Acacia, as exactly, per- 
haps, as Salmaſius himſelf could at this day have deſcribed it l. 
—[* Mem. de l' Acad. loc. cit. * Mem. des Miſſ. T. 2. 
p- 187. Cleyer, in Ephem. German. dec. 2. an. 4. obſ. 3. 
p. 6. * Druoſeor. I. 1. c. 133. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. l. 
c. 12. Not. ad Plin. T. 1. 1. 13. c. 10. p. 688. & T. 2. 
I. 24. c. 12. p. 343. * Not. ad Dioſcor. 1. 3. c. 15. 
> Menag. Orig. Franc. p. 4. * Salmaſ, Exerc. ad Solin, 
47777 17 tiquity rding to Du Cange, th 

A; In anti „ According to Du e, NC axaxta 
properly ſo 2 was a purple bag, filled with earth, or 
ſand, and bore by the prince in his left hand, to remind him 
of his frailty and mortality; to prevent his being too much 
elated with his ſtation *. *Tis queſtioned, however, whether 
this Acacia, in the hands of the Greek emperors, be the ſame 
with that repreſented in the ſtatues of the earlier Roman ma- 
giſtrates, as conſuls, queſtors, and the like. The latter ra- 
ther appears to have been a roll, or volume *,—[* Codin. de 
Offic. Aul. Conſtant. c. 6. $. 27. Du — Diſſ. de Infer. 


Av. Numiſm. F. 13. p. 11. Ejuſd. Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. 
> Du Cers Diſſ. loc. yy 


. 38. 
AGATIANS, ACACIANI, in church-hiſtory, a ſc, or he- 


reſy, who denied the ſon to be conſubſtantial, or of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the father, but aſſerted him to be of a like, or 
ſimilar ſubſtance, 

They took the denomination from Acacius, biſhop of Cæſarea, 
who flouriſhed about the middle of the fourth century, whoſe 
followers they were. 

The Acacians are otherwiſe called Semi-Arians ; though in 


ſtrictneſs, they are rather a particular ſe& or branch of the 
Semi-Arians. Micræl. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. 2. ſec. 2. p. 434- 
n to 


ACACIANsS alſo denote a ſe& of heretics, who held the 


be of a different, or diſſimilar ſubſtance from the father. 

"Theſe are more frequently called Aetians, and Anomzans ; 
ſome, the later or poſterior Acacians, in reſpect of the former, 
who are hence alſo denominated the prior or former Acacians. 

They derive their name from the ſame Acacius, who, out of 
oppoſition to St. Cyril, as ſome alledge, quitted the party of 
the Semi-Arians, and eſpouſed that of the Anomæans. Vid. 


Du Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ. T. 2. p. 122, Micræl. Hiſt Eccleſ. 
I. 2. ſect. 2. p. 434. 


| AcACIANs is alſo the denomination of a third ſe, the fol- 


lowers of Acacius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, towards the 
cloſe of the fifth century, who favoured the errors of Euty- 
chius. Vid. Petav. Rationar, Temp. P. 1. I. 6. p. 359. 
Medical Academies, as, that of the Na- 
ture Curioſi in Germany *; that founded at Palermo, in 
045 3 another at Venice, in 1701, which meets weekly in 
a near the hoſpital; another at Geneva, in 1715, 
in the houſe of M. le Clerc. The college of phyſicians at 
London is alſo by ſome ranked in the number of Accade- 
mies d. . A 

The Academy of Nature Curioſi, called alſo the Leopoldine 
Academy, had its origin in 1652 ©, when Jo. Laur. Bauſchius, 
induced by the example of the Engliſh, publiſhed an invitation 
to all phyſicians to communicate their obſervations of extra- 
ordinary caſes ; which meeting with ſucceſs, he was elected 
preſident : though the ſociety was not fully eſtabliſhed, till 
the preſidentſhip of Jo. Mich. Fehr. Their works were at 
| tely. In the year 1670, a new ſcheme 
was laid for publiſhing periodically, a volume of obſervations 


every 7 * the firſt of which appeared in 1684, under the 


title of Ephemerides, and has been continued under ſome in- 
terruptions and variations of title, &c 4. In 1687, the Em- 
peror Leopold took the ſociety under his protection, granting 
them ſeveral privileges, particularly, that their preſidents 
ſhould be Counts Palatine of the holy Roman empire . This 
Academy differs from all others, in that it has no fixed reſi- 
dence, or regular aſſemblies f ; inſtead whereof is a kind of 
bureau, or office, firſt eſtabliſhed at Breſlaw, afterwards re- 
moved to Nuremberg, where letters, obſervations, &c. from 
members and correſpondents are taken in *. The Academy 
conſiſts of a preſident, two adjuncts or ſecretaries, and col- 
legues or members. The collegues, at their admiſſion, oblige 
themſelves to two things ; firſt, to chooſe ſome ſubje&k out of 
the animal, y le, or mineral kingdom to handle, pro- 
vided it had not been treated of by any collegue before; the 
ſecond, to apply themſelves to furniſh materials for the an- 
nual Ephemeri Each member to bear a ſymbol of the 

=" 3"Þ | Academy, 


— Academy, viz. a gold ring, whereon 
| 4 book open, R 5 b 
| fide, the motto of the Academy, nunguam otioſus d. [ Gim- 


ma, ap. 


the hiſt laws, &c. of this Academy, with the names of 
its pc dh and the titles of its pieces, in Ephem. Germ. 
dec. 1. an. 1. & 2. Pref. and the continuation of the ſame in | 


Atto. For the literary hiſtory of the Academy, or a notitia of 


23. 
Chirurgical ACADEMIES, as that lately infllcuted by public 


A | 
2 as that of the Argonauts at Venice, inſtituted at 


Naval AcADEMIEs, as that at 


ccleſiaſtical AcaDEMIEs, as that at Bologna 


Venice, Paris, and Rome; the firſt under F. Moro, provin- 
_ cialof the Minorites of Hungary: the ſecond, under the abbot 


: Secretorum Nature, formed at Naples in the houſe of Baptiſta 
Porta, about the year 
loſophical kind. It was ſucceeded by 
The Academy of Lyncei, founded at Rome by Prince Frederic 


Divers other Academies contributed alſo to the advancement 
of thele ſciences ; but it was by ſpeculations, rather than by 


' theſe ſtudied fire and 

"5 the third gardens and pot-herbs, the fourth water and 
y 

founded by Frederic Badoara, a. noble Venetian ; another in 

the ſame city, whereof Campegio, 

do have been the chief; and that of Coſenza, or la Conſentina, 


ACA 


inſtead of a ſtone, is 
eye; on the other 


Bibl. Ital. Tom. 2. 
2232. Vackerodt. Introd. ad Notit. Societat. Literar. c. 2. 
5 3. See Mem. de Trev. an. 1707. p. 1858. &. an. 1714. 
. 1112. See Struv. loc. 8 25. p. 882. * Riedlin, Iter. 
Medic. p. 28. V. Mem. de T rev. an. 1716. p. 1914. See 


dV, Mem. de Trev: 1715. 


the prefaces and appendixes to the enſuing volumes. See alſo 
Wedelii Salve Academicumy vel Judicia & Elogia ſuper re- 
cens adornata Academia, Nat. Curioſ. 1662. 4to. & Ejuſd. 
Progreſſus Acad. N. C. Catal. Patron. & Colleg. Jen. 1680. 


the ſeveral pieces produced by the members of it, ſee Valentini 
Hiſt. Literar. Acad. Naturæ Curioſorum. in Ephem. Germ. 
dec. 3. an. 1. App. p. 147. & ſeq. Jour. de Scav. 1710. p. 
396. See alſo Reimman. Introd. ad Hift. Liter. German. T. 5. 
p. 809. Vocterodt. lib. cit. ſec. 2. c. 1. 


authority at Paris; the members of which are not only to 
publiſh- their own and correſpondents. obſervations and im- 
provements, but to give an account of all that is publiſhed 
in ſurgery, and to compoſe a compleat hiſtory of this art, 
by their extracts from all the authors, antient and modern, 
who have wrote on it. A queſtion in ſurgery is to be pro- 
poſed by the Academy yearly ; and a prize of a gold medal of 
two hundred livres value to be given him, who furniſhes the 
moſt ſatisfactory anſwer. Medic. Eff. Edinb. T. 1. p. 361. 

, employed in 
the examination of the doctrine, diſcipline, and hiſtory of each 
age of the church. Giorn. de Letter. de Parm. an. 1687. 
P- 144 | 


the ſollicitation of F. Coronelli, for the improvement of geo- 
graphy. The defign of the Accademia Coſmografica is to 
procure exact maps, both ge hical, topographical, hy- 
drographical, and 1 ical, of the cæleſtial as well as 
terreſtrial globe, and the ſeveral regions and parts thereof, 
together with geographical, hiftorical, and aſtromomical de- 
ſcriptions accommodated thereto, to be made and publiſhed : 
in order to which, the ſeveral members oblige themſelves, by 
their ſubſcription, to take one or more copies of each piece, 
publiſhed under the direction of the Academy ; and to advance 
the money, or part of it, in order to defray the charge of pub- 
lication. To this end, there are three ſocieties ſettled, at 


Laurence au Rue Payenne au is; the third, under F. Ant. 
Baldigiani, jeſuit, profeſſor of mathematics in the Roman col- 
lege; to whom thoſe addreſs themſelves, who are willing to en- 
in this deſign. The Argonauts number 196 members in 

the ſeveral countries of Europe : their device is the terraqueous 
globe, with the motto, plus ultra. At the expence of this 
Academy, all-the globes, maps, and geographica) writings of 
F. Coronelli — 2 publiſh'd ®.—[* V. Krauſ. Nouv. Liter. 
an. 1719. p. 18. Act. Erud. 1 an. 168 b. | 
eterſdurgh; another 

erected among us at Portſmouth, for the breeding up * for 
the ſea- ſervice. V. Nouv. Mem. ſur. I' Etat de la grande 
Ruſſie. Mem de Trev. an. 1725. p. 150%. 


AcApbzMuIESs of Sciences chiefly denote thoſe erected for impro- | 


ving natural and mathematical 3 otherwiſe called 
philoſophical and phyſical Academies : ſuch as the Academy 


1560, was the firſt Academy of the phi- 


Ceſi, towards the cloſe of the fame century; ſeveral of whoſe 
members rendered it famous by their diſcoveries : the cele- 
brated Galileo Galilei was of the number. 


repeated experiments on the phænomena of nature: ſuch were 
the _—_— F Beſſarian at Rome, and that of Laurence de 
Medicis at Florence, in the fifteenth century ; in the ſixteenth 
that of Infiammati at Padua, of Vegna Juoli at Rome, of Or- 
tolani at Placentia, and of Umidi at Florence. The firſt of 
pyrotechnia, the ſecond wine and vine- 


draulics. Add to theſe, that of Venice, called La Veneta, 


biſhop of Feltro, appears 


whereof ' Bernadin Teleſio, Sertorio Quatromanni, Paulus 
were the chief members. 

poſitions of all theſe Academies of the ſixteenth cen- 
' in their kind, but none of them comparable 


% 


veller. The French example 0 8 ſeveral Engliſhmen of 
1 
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of Prince Leopold, afterwards Cardinal de Medicis. Redi 
was one of its chief members. Count Laurence Magalotti, 
ſecretary of this Academy, publiſhed a volume of curious expe- 
riments in 1667, under the title of Saggi di Naturali Ejpe- 
rienze; a copy of which being preſented to the Royal Society, 
was tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Waller, and publiſhed ar 
London, in gto. | 
The Academy Deg! Inquieti at Bologna, incorporated after- 
wards into that Della Traccia in the ſame city, followed the 
example of that Del Cimento : their meetings were at the 
houſe of the abbot Antonio Sampieri. Here Geminiano Mon- 
tanari, one of the chief members, made excellent diſcourſes 
on phyſical and mathematical ſubjects, part whereof was pub- 
liſhed in 1667, under the title of Penſieri Fiſico Matematici. 
This Academy afterwards met in an apartment of Euſtachio 
Manfredi ; and afterwards in that of Jacob Sandri, but ar- 
rived at a higher luſtre, when its aſſemblies were held in the 

ace Marſilli. 

he Academy of Roſſano, in the kingdom of Naples, called 
La Societa Scientifica Rofſaneſe deg” Incurioſi, was founded 
about the year 1540, under the name of Naviganti, and re- 
newed under that of Spenfierati by Camillo Toſcano, about 


the year 1600. It was transformed from an Academy of Belles 


Lettres into an Academy of Sciences, at the ſollicitation of the 
learned abbot Don Giacinto Gimma; who being made preſi- 
dent, under the title of promoter-general thereof, in 1695, 
gave a new ſet of regulations. He divided the academifts into 


ſeveral claſſes, viz. 822 Thetoricians, poets, hiſto- 


rians, philoſophers, phyſicians, mathematicians, lawyers, and 
divines, with a claſs apart for cardinals and perſons of quality. 
To be admitted a member, a man muſt have degrees in ſome 
faculty. The members are not allowed to take the title of 
academiſt, in the beginning of their books, without a written 
permiſhon from the preſident, which is not granted till the 
work bas been examined by the cenſors of the Academy. This 
permiſſion is the greateſt honour the Academy can confer ; 
ſince hereby they, as it were, adopt the work; and are an- 
ſwerable for it againſt all critiques which may be made of it. 
The preſident or promoter himſelf is ſubject to this law. Add, 
that no Academiſi is allowed to publiſh any thing againſt the 
writings of another, without leave from the ſociety “. 

There have been ſeveral other Academies of ſciences in Italy, 


which have not ſubſiſted long, for want of being ſupported by 


the princes. Such were at Naples that of the Inve/tigant:, 
founded about the year 1679, by the Marquis d'Arena, Don 
Andrea Concubletto : and that which met in 1698, in the 
palace of the Duke de Medina, Don Lewis della Cerda, vice- 
roy of Naples. At Rome, that of Fiſico Matematici, which 
met in 1686, in the houſe of Sig. Ciampini : at Verona, that 
of Aletofili, founded the fame year by Sig. Joſeph Gazola, 
which met in the houſe of the Count Serenghi della Cucca : 
at Breſs, that of Fileſotici, founded the ſame year for the cul- 
tivation of phyſics and mathematics, and ended the year. fol- 
lowing : that of F. Franciſco Lana, a Jeſuit of great ſkill in 
thoſe 1 laſtly, that of Fi/ico Critici at Sienna, founded 
in 1691, by Sig. Peter Maria Gabrielli. 

Some other Academies ſtill ſubſiſting in Ttaly, repair with ad- 
vantage the loſs of the former, One of the principal is the 
Academy of Filarmonici at Verona, ſupported by the Marquis 
Scipio Maffei, one of the moſt learned men in Italy. 0 
the members of this body apply themſelves to the Belles Let- 
tres, do not neglect the ſciences, The Academy of Rico- 
vrati at Padua ſtill ſubſifts with reputation; in it learned diſ- 
courſes are held from time to time on phyſical ſubjects; ſuch 
for inſtance is that, which the celebrated Sig. Antonio Valliſ- 


nieri, firſt profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of that city, 


delivered here on the origin of ſprings; ſince printed. The 
like may be ſaid of the Academy of the Muti di Reggio, at 
Modena; to which the ſame Sig. Valliſnieri, a native of that 
city, preſented an excellent diſcourſe on the ſcale of ereated be- 
ings, ſince inſerted in his hiſtory of the generation of man and 
animals; printed at Venice in 1721. In the number of theſe 
Academies may alſo be ranked the aſſembly of learned men, 


which of late years have met at Venice in the houſe of Sig. 


e Martinelli, a noble Venetian, and great patron of 
Amon . new Academies, the firſt place, after the inſtitute 
of Bol na, is given to that of the counteſs Donna Clelia 
Grillo 2 one of the moſt learned ladies of the age, 
to whom Sig. Gimma dedicates his literary hiſtory of It 2 
She had lately eſtabliſhed an Academy of rimental philoſo- 
phy in her palace at Milan; of which Sig. Valliſnieri Was 


nominated preſident, and had already drawn up the regulations 


of it, tho we do not find it has yet taken place b. 
F. Merſenne is faid to have given the firit idea of a philoſo- 
phical Academy in France, towards the beginning of the ſe> 
venteenth century, by the conferetices of naturaliſts and ma - 
thematicians, occaſionally held at his lodgings ; at which Gaſ- 
ſendi, Des Cartes, Hobbs, Roberval, Paſcal, Blondel, and 
others affiſted. F. Merſenne propoſed” to each, certain pro- 
blems to examine, or certain experiments to be made. I heſe 
ivate aſſemblies were ſucceeded by more public ones, formed 
by Mr. Montmort and Mr. Thevenot, the celebrated tra- 


dif- 


ACA 


inQtion and learning to erect a kind of philoſophical ca- 
db at Oxford, towards the cloſe of Cromwell's adminiſtra- 
tion z which, after the The Eval Was 2 by authority 
into a Royal Society. ngliſh example in its turn ani- 
mated 2 — Lewis XIV. in 1666, aſfiſted by the 
counſels of Mr. Colbert, founded an Academy of ſciences at 
Paris, with a ſufficient revenue to defray the charge of expe- 
riments, and ſalaries to the members. 8 
The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. See the Cyclopædia, 
and Mr. Fontenelle ©, the Republic of Letters *, as alſo Fon- 
Tha Academy has done great things, for the fervice of learn- 
ing; by the continuation of the meridian, by the ſending per- 
ſons to different parts of the world for making obſervations ; 
but. eſpecially by the excellent writings they have publiſhed, 
either in a ſeparate , or a joint capacity; particularly their 
memoirs. Indeed they have an advantage over moſt Acade- 
mies t, in being defrayed their expences, and even paid for 
time and attendance. Nevertheleſs they have undergone ſome 
imputations; particularly that of plagiary in borrowing their 
neighbours inventions d: with what juſtice, we do not fay. 
They have the diſtribution of annual prizes. Their hiſtory 
to the year 1697 was written by Mr. Du Hamel; and ſince 
that time continued from year to year by Mr. Fontenelle, 
their ſecretary, and his ſucceſſors ; being chiefly a notitia, or 
view of the ſeveral pieces delivered to the Academy : eſpecially 
ſuch as are capable of being made clearer, or contain hints and 
inlets to new ſyſtems *, 
A new hiſtory, from the inſtitution of the Academy to the 
period from whence Mr. de Fontenelle commences, has been 
formed; with a ſeries of the works publiſhed under the name 
of that Academy, during that firſt interval l. | 
The Royal Society at Berlin, was founded by the late King 
Frederic of Pruſſia in 1700, on the model of that of England, 


' excepting that beſides natural knowledge it likewiſe compre- | 


hends the Belles Lettres n. A new form, and a new ſet of 
ſtatutes were given it in 1710; by which it is ordained, that 
the preſident be one of the counſellors of ſtate, and no- 
minated by the king. The members to be divided into four 
claſſes ; the firſt, for proſecuting phyſics, medicine, and che- 
miſtry ; the ſecond, for mathematics, aſtronomy, and me- 
chanics; the third, for the German language, and the hiſtory 
of the country ; the fourth, for'oriental learning, particularly 
as it may concern. the propagation of the goſpel among inh- 
dels. Each claſs to elec a director for themſelves, who ſhall 
hold his poſt for life. - Their meeting to be-in the caſtle called 
New Marſhal ; one claſs to meet every week in their turns. 


The members of any of the claſſes to have free admiſſion into 


the aſſemblies of any of the reſt a. The great promoter of | 
this inſtitution was the celebrated M. Leibnitz, who acccord- 
ingly was made the firſt director. The Academy has pub- 
liſhed ſeveral volumes of its lucubrations in Latin, under the 
title of Miſcellanea Berlinenſia v. This Academy has ſince 
been renewed ; and two volumes of its tranſactions publiſhed 
in French, for the years 1745, 1746. | 
The Academy of Peterſburg was founded, or rather projected 
by the late Czar, Peter the Great, and happily executed by 
the magnificence of the Czarina, Catherine, his wife, and 
ſucceſſor, on the the model nearly of the Academy of Paris a, 
whereof the Czar was a member. Hither that prince in- 
vited learned men, from all parts of Europe. 

The Academy held its firſt public meeting in Dec. 1725, in 
the preſence of the duke of Hoſtein, and a large appearance of 
— of diſtindtion . The ordinary aſſemblies are held 
twice a week, and public or ſolemn ones thrice in the year ; 
wherein an account is given of what has been done in the pri- 
vate ones. The building, apparatus, &c. of this Academy are 
extraordinary. They have a fine library *, an obſervatory, 
&c. In effect, it partakes much of what we call an univer- 
ſity ; having regular profeſſors in the ſeveral faculties, who 
read lectures as in our ſchools ®, One of their occupations, 
is to be the compoſing a Ruſſian dictionary, including all the 
dialects of that language; alſo a Ruſſian grammar, &c. At 
the firſt public aſſembly, a diſcourſe was read by M. Bulffin- 

r, profeſſor in experimental philoſophy, containing a ſhort 
iſtory of the progreſs of learning in e from its begin- 
ning to the eſtabl nt of Academies, with an idea of the 
nature, uſe, &c. of Academies of ſciences; and an inquiry 
whether the magnetic ſcience has been carried ſo far as to 
enable us to diſcover the longitude by it: another by M. Her- 
man, profeſſor of mathematics *. Several volumes of the | 
works of this Academy, under the title of Commentarii, have | 
been publiſhed ; beſide ſeveral mathematical pieces, compoſed 

by particular members of it ”. | | 
he Academy of Sciences, called The Inſtitute of Bologna, was 


founded by Count Marſigli, in 17123 for the cultivating of | 


phyſics, mathetatics, medicine, chemiſtry, and natural hi- 
ſtory. Its hiſtory is written. by M. de Liners, from me- 
moirs furniſhed by the founder himſelf *,—[* Gimma Elog. 
Aecadem. Dell. Societ. degli Spenſierati. Jour. des Scav. 
T. 32. 1 > Simm. Idea della Storia dell' Ital. Letter. 
FT. 2. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 30. ſeq. V. Fontenel, Hiſt. 
de l' Acad. an. 1699. p. 1, ſeg. V. Nouv. Rep, Lett. 
T. 41. P. 591. Fontenay, Lett. Edif, & Cur, T. 7, P: 644], 


- 
s* 


Div. Oeurr. de Mathemat. par Meſſ. de I'Acad, Roy. des 
Scienc. Act. Erud. an. 1695. p. 126. Bibl. Univ. T. 25. 


art. 3. p. 47. ſeq. or a Notitia of it in Morhof. Polyhiſt. 
T 


mie Royale des Sciences, avec les Memoires de Mathema- 


the geometrical, mechanical, geograp 


rolinenſia ad 


ACADEMIES of Hiſtory, as 


new memoirs, on the ſeveral Points 5 8 


ACA 


p. 169. Bibl. Choiſ. T. q. p. 204. Phil. Lranſ. Ne. 255. 
p. 282. * Hook, Diſc. of Earthquakes Poſth, Work, p. 446. 
: V. Du Hamel, Hiſtoria Regiz Academiz Scientiarum, Paris, 
4to. or an Extract of it in Kuſt. Bibl. Nov. Libror. T. 3. 


I. I. 1. c. 14. p. 147. Not. Struv. Introd. in Notit. 
Rei Literar. c. 10. F. 20. p. 872. * Hiſtoire de VAcade- 


tique & de Phyſique tirez des Regiſtres de l Academie, Paris, 
4to. & Amſterdam, 1 amo. It was begun to be tranſlated 
into Latin, and the two firſt years publiſhed under the title of 
Hiſteria Academia Regie Soentiornm Parifienſis Phyſica, 


 Anatomico- Medico-Chirurgica, Chymica & Botanica, e ver- 


naculo ſermone in Latinum verſa, A. I. F. C. Med. Dee. 
una cum obſervationibus ſimilis Argumenti ex Ephemeridibus 
ejuſdem Academiæ depromptis, Lipſ. 1 7 5, 8yo. But in this 

ical, optical, and acou- 
ſtie parts are omitted. V. Jour. des Scav. I. 58. p. 628.— 


Extracts of each volume of the hiſtory are alſo given by ſeve- 
veral of the Journaliſts. !' Hiſt. de I Acad. Roy. des Sciences 
depuis ſon Etabliſſement en 1666, juſqu'en 1699, en 13 tomes, 
. 4to. The firſt fourteen years o Mr 


" pro 
de 


de Fontenelle. See the 

publiſhed at Paris in 728: or an extract of it in Mem. 
rev. Decemb. 1728. p. 2346. ſeq. ® V. Bulffing. ubi 
ſupra, * V. Mem. de Trev. 1711. p. 1109. ſeq. See alſo 
the ſtatutes at large in Epiſt. ad Witt. ap KA. Erud, Lipſ. 
* p. 175. * Reimman. Introd. ad Hiſt, Liter. German. 

5. p. 810. See alſo Struv. loc. cit. * IJ, p. 886. & 
Act. Erud. 1 * 1701. p. 175. ſeq. „ V. Miſcellanea Be- 
ncrementum Scientiarum ex ſcriptis Societatis 
Regiæ Scientiarum, Berol. 17 10. 4to. continuatio prima 
1723, ſecunda 1727, &c. * V. Goldbach. Præf. ad Com- 
ment. Acad. Petrop. Bulffinger, Serm. in Prim. Convent. 


Acad. Petrop;, See alſo n. Via ad Hift, Liter. c. 4. 


. 65. p. 165. Struv. loc. cit. F. 21. not. p. 878. Bibl. 
erman. T. 13. p. 164. ſeq. Fontenel. Hiſt. Acad, R. 
des Scienc. 1720. p. 167. * See Vander becl. Act. Ac. Nat. 
Cur. app. ad. T. 1. p. 144. Bibl. Germ. T. 1x. p. 208. 
* Mem. of Litter. T. 5. p. 138. Mem. de 'Trev. 1727. 
7228585 * V. Sermones in primo & ſolemni Acad, Scient. 
p. Convent, Petropol. 1725. 4to. or Extracts hereof in Bibl. 
Germ. T. 13. art. 5. p. 164. ſeq. Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 27. 
. 207. ſegq. 7 Commentarii Academiz Scientiar. Imperial. 
etropolit. T. 1. ad annum 1626. Petrop. 1728, &c. 4to. 
* V, De Limiers, Hiſt. de V Academie, appellee I Inſtitut. 
des Sciences & des Arts, etablie a Boulogne en 1712. Amſt. 
1723. 8vo. or an Extract of it in Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1724. p. 24. 
ſeq. See alſo Giorn. de Letter. d'Italia. T. 17. p. 148.] 


AcapEMiEs of Law, as that famous one at Beryta *, and 


that of the Sitientes at Bo d. [; V. Maſſon, Hiſt. 


Crit. Rep. Lett. 1. 13. P · 3 8. d V. Vocterodt. loc. cit. 
c. 2. F. 31 


The Royal Academy of Portugueſe Hiſtory at Liſbon, was 
inſtituted by the preſent King John V. in 1720; as ap- 


pears by a m ſtruck by the Academy, on the front 
whereof is that prince's effigy, with the inſcription Jo- 


hannes V. Luſitanorum Rex; and on the reverſe, the ſame 
prince ſtanding is repreſented ſupporting and railing hiſtory, 
almoſt proſtrate before him, with the legend Hiſtoria Reſur- 


3 underneath are the following words in abbreviature, 
G 


ia ACADemia HIS Toriæ LUSITanæ INS IITuta 
VI. Idus Decembris MDCC XX. This Academy conſiſts of 
a director, four cenſors, a ſecretary, and fifty members; to 
each of whom is aſſigned ſome part, either of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal, or civil hiſtory of the nation; which he is to treat either 
in Latin, or Portugueſe: the method to be obſerved in com- 


piling ſuch hiſtory, amounts to this; that in the church- 


hiſtory of each dioceſe, the prelates, ſynods, councils, 
churches, monaſteries, Academies, perſons illuſtrious for 
ſanctity, or learning, places famous for miracles, or relicks, 
be diſtinctly related in twelve chapters: the civil hiſtory to 


comprize the tranſactions in this country during the govern- 


ment of the Romans, Goths, and Moors; the genealogies 
of the kings; their wars, acquiſitions in Aſia, Africa, and 
America, with the ſeveral treaties, and other matters relating 
to the political and military ſtate of the kingdom. The 
members who reſide in the country, are obliged to make 


collections and extracts out of all the regiſters, &c. of the 
| 1 where they live. Their meetings to be once in 
fifteen days *. The laws they have preſcribed themſelves, 


with regard to the credit to be paid, or refuſed to the teſtimon 
of authors, are very juſt db. Their { „ the count 
Villarmajor, called elſewhere Emanuel Tellez de Sylva, 
Marquis d'Alegrete, has already publiſhed five volumes of 
their works, under the title of documents : the ſame author 


has alſo given the hiſtory of the Ace in the Portugueſe 


tongue . | 


The fcadeny, of Suatian Hiftory at. Tubingen, was lately 


eſtabliſhed by ſome learned men, for publiſhing the beſt hiſto- 
rical writings, the lives of the chief hiſtorians, and compiling 


D 


& Act. Erud. Lipf. an. 192. p. 1. ſeq. * V. Fabric. Bibl. 
Jrec. T. 14. I. 6. ci 12. p. 219. Where the act paſſed on 
that account, is given, in Latin and Portugueſe, undeg the 
title of I ſſento que o Director e Cenſores da Academia Real da 
Hiftoria Portugueza tomarus ſobre o Credits que devians ter 
Alguns Authores. © Colleccam dos documentos Statutos & 
Memorias da Academia Real da Hiſtoria Portugueza pelo 
Conte de Villarmajor, Liſboa 1521-1725. See an Extract 
hereof in Act. Erud. Lipſ. loc. cit. 4 Pref. State of Rep. 
Lett. T. 2. k - 459. V. Krauſ. Nov. Literar. 1721. 
p. 168. ſeq. Where the office, economy, ſtatutes, members, 
&c. of this Academy are related at large. ] 

ACADEMIES of Antiquities, 18 

The Academy at Cortona, lately eſtabliſhed for the ſtudy of 
the Hetrurian antiquities, and 5 by right of con- 
queſt, the antiquities of the whole world. Their head is 
called Lucumon, a name taken from the antient governors of 
Hetruria, One of their laws is, to give audience to poets 
only one day in the year: another is, to fix their ſeſſions and 
impoſe a tax of a differtation on each member in his turn ?, 
The Academy of Antiquities at Upſal, owes its riſe to Queen 
Chriſtina, but its eſtabliſhment chiefly to Charles Guſtavus 
her ſucceſſor. Its deſign is for illuſtrating the northern lan- 
guages, and the antiquities of the country, as ſtones, coins, 
and the like monuments ; in which notable diſcoveries have 
been made by it. The more eminent of its members have 
been Verelius, Loccenius, Scheffer, Rudbecks, Keder, Pe- 
ringſkiold, Salin d, &c. 

"The Academy of Medals and Inſcriptions at Paris, was ſet on 
foot by M. Colbert in 1663, for the ſtudy and explanation of 
antient monuments, and perpetuating of great and memorable 
events, eſpecially thoſe of the French monarchy, by coins, 
. relievo's, inſcriptions, &c. The number of members at firſt 
was confined. to four or five, but in 1701 was increaſed to 
forty ; whereof ten to be honoraries, ten penſionaries, ten 
aſſociates, and the ſame number of novices or eleves. The 
king nominates their preſident and vice-preſident yearly ; but 
their ſecretary and treaſurer are perpetual. The reſt are 
choſen by the members themſelves, agreeably to the conſti- 
tutions on that behalf given them ©. Their chief work is a 
kind of metallic hiſtory of the reign of Louis XIV 4. Beſides 
which we have feveral volumes of their eſſays, under the title 
of memoirs ; and their hiſtory, written and continued by their 
ſecretaries *,—[* Bibl. Ital. T. 4. p. 130. * Struv. loc. 
Mem. de Trev. 1709. 


Cit. F. 23. p. 879. ſeq. See alſo 
p- 161. S — ntrod. ad Notit. Rei Literar, p. 87 1. 


ſeq. © See the Statutes of this Academy in Jour. des Scav. 

T. 30. p. 7. V. Hiſt de VAcad. Roy. des Inſcrip. Paris 

4to. & Amſt. 12mo. 

ACADEMIES of Belles Lettres, thoſe wherein eloquence, and 
. are chiefly cultivated. Italy is full of theſe; and 
rance has its ſhare ; ſuch are 

The Academy of Unmidi at Florence, called afterwards La 

Fiorentina, in honour of the grand duke Coſmo I. who de- 

clared himſelf its protector in 1549, is illuſtrious both for the 

works it has produced, and its members; which for theſe two 
laſt ages have included moſt of the eminent men, not only in 

Tuſcany, but in all Italy. Their chief attention is to the Italian 


poetry : and as the famous Dante and Petrarch were the great | 


improvers of the ſame, the Academy looks on thoſe two as its 
fathers, or maſters ; ſo that the imployment of a great part of 
their aſſemblies, is in illuſtrating and commenting on thoſe two 
writers. This Academy has contributed greatly to the progreſs 
of the ſciences, by the noble emulation of its members, in 


iving excellent Italian tranſlations of the antient Greek and | 


tin hiſtorians ; at the ſame time they applied themſelves to 
the poliſhing their language, which gave occaſion to the riſe 
of the Academy La Cruſca. | 
The Academy of Humoriſts, Umoriſti, had its origin at Rome, 
from the marriage of Lorenzo Mancini, a Roman gentleman ; 
at which ſeveral perſons of condition were gueſts; and it being 
carnival-time, to give the ladies ſome diverſion, they took 
themſelves to the reciting of verſes, ſonnets, ſpeeches, and co- 
medies, firſt ex tempore, and afterwards premeditatedly ; which 
gave them the denomination of Belli humori. After ſome ex- 
perience, coming more and more into the taſte of theſe exer- 
Ciſes, they reſolved to form an Academy of Belles Lettres; and 
changed the title Belli Humori for that of Humoriſti; chuſing 
for their device a cloud, which after being formed of the ſaline 
exhalations of the ſea, returns in a gentle ſweet ſhower, with 
the motto from Lucretius, redit agmine dulci . 
The Academy of Arcadi, was eſtabliſhed at Rome in 1690, for 
reviving the ſtudy of „and the Belles Lettres; and com- 
prehends moſt of the politer wits in Italy, of both ſexes; 
many princes, cardinals, and other eccleſiaſtics: to avoid all 
diſputes among whom, about preheminence, tis wiſely pro- 


vided, that all appear maſked, after the manner of ſhepherds | 


of Arcadia. Within ten years from its firſt eſtabliſhment, the 
number of academiſts amounted to ſix hundred. 1 hold 
aſſemblies ſeven times a year in a mead, or grove; of late in 
the gardens of the duke of Salviati. Six of theſe ings are 
employed in the recitation of poems, and verſes of the Arcadi 
reſiding at Rome; who read their own compoſitions ; except 


— 


ladies, and cardinals, who are allowed to make uſe of other 
+ | In 985 


Lipſ. Supp. T. 5 460. ſeq. 


marck. 5 
The French Academy 


erected it into an Academy 


ſhepherds for this office. The ſeventh meeting is ſet apart for 
the compoſitions of foreign, or abſent members; in which 
there is more entertainment than in all the reſt; by reaſon of 
the pieces produced here, written in all the different ſtyles, 
and dialects of Italy. The government of this Academy is 


wholly Democratical, allowing of no prince, or protector 
whatever, but only a cuſtos, who repreſents the whole ſo- 


ciety, choſen each olympiad, that is, every four years; with 


a power of x; - twelve others yearly, to aſſiſt him in the 
adminiſtration. Under theſe are two ſubcuſtodes, one vicar 
or procuſtos, and four deputies, or ſuperintendants annuall 
choſen. There are five manners of electing members; the firſt 
called Acclamation, uſed when ſovereign princes, cardinals, 
and embaſladors of kings deſire to be admitted; in which caſe 
the votes are given viva voce: the ſecond Annumeration, in- 
troduced in favour of ladies, and academical colonies ; where 
the votes are taken privately : the third Repreſentation, eſta- 
bliſhed in favour of colleges and univerſities, where the young 
gentry are bred ; who have each a privilege of recommending 
one, or two members privately to be balloted for : the fourth 
Surrogation, whereby new ſhepherds are ſubſtituted in the room 
of thoſe dead, or expelled : the laſt De/tination, whereby, when 
there is no vacancy of members, - perſons of poetical merit have 
the title Arcadi conferred on them, till ſuch time as a vacancy 
ſhall happen. All the members of this body, at their admiſſion, 
aſſume new paſtoral names, in imitation of thoſe of antient Ar- 
cadians. The Academy has divers colonies of Arcadi eſtabliſhed 
in other cities in Italy, all regulated after the ſame manner. 
They have vice-cuſtodes far their directors, and take different 
denominations either from the city where they are eſtabliſhed, 
or from ſome other Academy flouriſhing in the ſame place; ſuch 
are the Forzata at Arezzo, Animoſa at Venice, Ferrarian at 
Ferrara, Fiſico Critica at Sienna, &c. The laws of the Ar- 
cadi are immutable, and bear a near reſemblance to the antient 
model: Alpheſiboeus Carius being cuſtos at the time of enact- 
ing them, addreſſed the aſſembly in this formula; Yelitis, ju- 
beatis Arcades, ut que in his legibus ad noftri communis regi- 
men comprehenſa, per ſcriptaque ſunt, authoritate juſſugus com- 
muni juſta, rata, firma perpetuo ſient, iiſdemgue paſtores poſt- 
hac omnes perpetuo teneantur, ut quicumgue Arcadicum deinceps 
nomen adſumſerit obſtrictus H. L. veluti ſacramento ſiet: the 
anſwer is, Cœtus uni ver ſus ſcivit. 4 DCXVIII. 
an. 3. ab Arcadia inſtaurata. ä II. an. 2b. 

The Royal Academy at Caen, was eſtabliſhed by letters - patent 
in 1705: it had its riſe fifty years earlier in private confe- 
rences, held firſt in the houſe of M. de Brieux. de Segrais 
retiring- to this city to ſpend the reſt of his days, . reſtored and 
gave new luſtre to their meetings. In 1707, M. Foucault, 
intendant of the generality of Caen, procured the king's 
letters- patent for erecting them into a perpetual Academy, of 
which M. Foucault to be protector for the time, and the 
choice afterwards left to the members, the number of whom 
was fixed to thirty, and the choice of them, for this time, 
left to M. Foucault. Beſides the thirty, leave is given to 
add ſome ſupernumerary members, not exceeding fix, fr 
the eccleſiaſtical communities in that city ©. | 

An aſſembly of men of letters at Lyons, are ſaid only to want 
letters-patent to form a royal Academy, inferior to few in 
France. It conſiſts of twenty academiſis, with a director at 
their head, and a ſecretary who is perpetual. F. Lombard, a 
jeſuit, one of the members, here read a learned diſſertation on 
infinity %,[* V. Pelif}. Hiſt. Acad. Franc. p. 4. ſeq. V. 
Creſcemben. Ia Bellezza della Volgar Poeſia, &c. Act. Erud. 
V. Lettres Patentes avec 
les Statuts pour Academie des Belles Lettres etablie en la 
Ville de Caen: an Extract hereof is given in Journ. des Scav. 
T. 33. p. 610. See Nouv. Liter. T. 2. p. 82.] 


ACADEMIES of Languages, are called by ſome, Grammatical 


Academies ; as ; 

The Academy della Cruſca at Florence, famous for its voca- 
b 2 of the Italian tongue, was formed in 1582, but ſcarce 
heard of before the year 1584, when it became noted for a 
diſpute between Tala and ſeveral of its members. Many 
authors of note confound this with the Florentine Academy ®. 
The diſcourſes which Torricelli, the celebrated diſciple of 
Galileo, delivered in the aſſemblies concerning levity, the 
wind, the power of percuſſion, mathematics, and military 
architecture, are a proof that theſe academiſis applied them- 
ſclves to things, as well as words. | 
The Academy of Fructiferi, had its riſe in 1617, at an af- 
ſembly of ſeveral princes and nobility of the country, who 
met with a deſign to refine and perfect the German tongue. 
It flouriſhed long under the direction of princes of the empire, 
who were always choſen preſidents. In 1668, the number 
of members aroſe to upwards of nine hundred. It was prior 
in time to the French Academy, which only appeared in"1629, 
and was not eſtabliſhed into an Academy before the year 1635 ©. 
DFF eu- 


had its riſe in a private meeting of men 
of letters, in the houſe of Mr. Conrart , in the year 1628: 
Cardinal Richlieu, in 1635, at the inſtance of Mr, Chapelain, 
demy for refining, and aſcertaining the 
French language and ſtyle.. The number of N 


A 


anthem, Veni ſancte ſpiritus, and the prayer Adtisnes noſtrus; 
and terminate with the prayer, Agimus tibi gratias. When 
dictionary is finiſhed, they are to compoſe a grammar, 
, and a hiſtory of the Spaniſh tangue *.—[* V ocabolario 
the Droit de Committimus, or a privilege of not appearing to de dn Accademici della Crufca. 1691. Firenz. 4 vol. fol. 
_ anfwer before any court, but that of the king's houſhould. bY, Fontanini VAmint. defeſo. Mem. de Trev. an. 
Their firſt aſſemblies were held in the cardinal's apartment, | 1702. p. 166. where he gives the hiſtory of the diſ- 
after his death in that of the Chancellor Seguier. At laſt an | pute between Taflo and the Academy della Crufca. 
apartment was given them in the Louvre , now called I. © Becman. Hiſt, Orb. Terrar. P. I. c. 9. F. 3. p. 386. 

| lene” Framtbife They meet three tines a week in the Lou- « V. Swll. Introd. Hiſt. Liter. P. 1. c. 4 


RR 


: -  mited'to forty, out of whom, a director, a chancellor, and 
| \ ſecretary are to be choſen ; the two former hold their poſt for 

two months, the ſecretary is perpetual. Several privileges and 

immunities were conferred on the new Academy, particularly 


. 22. 

vre; at breaking up, filver medals are diſtributed among | p- 182. * V. Brice, Deſcript. Nouv. de Paris. Paſch. 

them, — one ſide, the king of France s head, and on | de Invent. Nov. Antiq. c. 2. p.84. Bibl. Franc. T. 14. P. 2. 
the reverſe, 


rotecteur de Þ Academic, with a laurel and this k. 2 © Segraiſiana. p. 178. Jour. des Scav. T. 74. p. 138. 
motto, I [mmortalitf. By this diſtribution, the attendance | m. de 'Trev. an. 1719. p- 1023. * Struv. Introd. ad 
[| of the academifts is ſecured : thoſe who are preſent receiving | Notit. Rei Literar. c. 10. F. 18. p. 869. * V. Des Maiz. in 
| the ſurplus, iſe intended for the abſent. To elect or | Hift. Crit. Rep. Lett. T. 8. p. 335. | Baillet. Jugem. des 
(| _ expel a member, twenty perſons, at leaſt ei t, are or-] Seav. T. 2 2. p. 404. ſeq. alſo T. 1. P. 1. p. 83. 
dinari ired z nor can any be choſen unleſs he petition for | Jour. des Scav. T. 28. - x 11 feq. V. Oeuv. des Scav. 
: an-expedient to prevent the affront of refuſals from per- | Sept. 1694. p. 42. V. Act. Erud. Lipf. an. mg 4.0 2. 
ons elected. Religious are not admitted v. None to be ex- Furetiere, Eſſai d'un Diction. Univ. ap. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 3. 
pelled, except for baſe and diſhoneſt practices. There are but | p. 17 3- Furetiere, Lett. a Doujat. ap. Oeuv. des Scav. Mars 1688. 
to inſtances of ſuch expulſions, the firſt of M. Granier, for 311. ſeq, * Abbe de Saint Pierre, Reflex. ſur les Trav: de 
refuſing to return a depofit ; the other of the Abbe Furetiere, *Acad. Frane. Maſſon. Hiſt. Crit. Rep. Lett. T. 12. p. 142. 
for the crime of plagiariſm. After the death of Cardinal Rich- | Jour. Liter. T. 3. 3 447. Item, T. 7. p. 193. * V. Sprat. 
20 


lieu, firſt or of the Academy, the king took the office] Hiſt. Roy. Societ. - 19. p. 39. ſeq. La Motte, Diſc. 
on himſelt*. The ſociety met with great ition to its] a ſa Reception dans l' Academie Franc. —Mem. de Trev. an. 
eſtabliſhment, on the part of the parliament of Paris; bein 1710. p. 1205. feq. Maffillon. Diſc. a ſa Reception. &c. 


delayed two years before the patents granted by the king woul 
de regiſter d. Several ſatyriſts appeared de hog, as the 
Abbe es ; la Comedie de Academie, by M. St. Evre- 
mond *; Rolle des preſentations faites aux grands jours de 
| —— Lo 7, — — Francion; and the Re- 
ute des Dictionsires, . Menage. As to the employment | 

of the Academy; its deſign being not only to view rites, but | 

examples of good writing: they began with making ſpeeches Gram. Franc. Four. des Scav. T. 87. p. 42. feq. Le Clerc. 
on ſubjects taken at pleaſure, each member in his turn: twenty | Vie de Card. Richlieu. Jour. des Scav. T. 56. p. 46. V. 
of theſe have been printed. Their next work was a critique  Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 46. p. 436. Sentim. Crit. ſur les Cha- 
of the Cid of M. Corneille, a taſk enjoined them by the car- | Tat. de la 8 ett. 22. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 22. 
dinal ! ſet next about a — of the French] p. 435. Pelifſan. Hiſt. de FAcad. Franc. ſeveral times 
| Sg which, after, about fifty years ſpent in it, in order to printed, at different and in different forms. See ac- 
| e the words and phraſes to be uſed in writing, &c. was counts of it in Nouv. Rep. Lett. 'T. 54. p. 137. Jour. des 
publiſhed in 1694; having in the mean while given occa- Scav. T. 28. p. 712. Merbef. T. 1. I. 1. p. 146. Sprat. 
ſion to ſome ſmart diſputes with M. L' Abbe Furetiere, one of | Hiſt. of Roy. Society, P. 1. §. 19. p. 40. Nov. Liter. F. 5. 
their own members. See the article DrierioNARx. . br. Bayl. Di&. Crit. voc. Peli ſſon. Not. (A). Y Neuv. 
Other works deſtined for them are a French grammar iſt. de P Acad. Franc. depuis 1652. juſqu'a x700. par M. L” 
and-rhetoric ; and an art of poetry; it ſhould ſeem theſe } Abbe d'Olivet. Paris 1730. Accounts of it are given in 


em. de Trev. an. 1719. p. 1023. feq. Honare de St. Ma- 
rie Reflex. ſur les Reg). Crit. Dif, 1. p. 70. Reflex. on 
Learning.-Mem. de Trev. an. 17 10. p. ue 7 Relat. de 
ha Recept. de Mathanaſ. a l' Acad. Franc. Hiſt. Lit. Franc. T. 
-p. 101. Le Yaſſer. Hiſt. de Louis XIII. I. 8. I. 3. 
ouv. Rep. Lett. T. 39. p. 541. Murult. Lett. fur les An- 
is, &c. Bibl. Franc. an. 1726. p. 119. Buſſier, Suit. 


* 


are laid aſide. One of their own members in ſome reſlections, 
with to their future ents, ſhews the unſuitable- 
neſs of thoſe works, and marks out another employment, viz. 


making critical obſervations on the ſentiments of authors o. 


Some ſpeak with great panegyric of the ſucceſs of the Aca- 


Bibl. Franc. T. 14. P. 2. Art. 1. p. 1. ſeq. Mem de Trev. 
an. 1730. p. 561. ſeq. The Book is properly a Bibliotheca of 
the writers of the Academy, deſcribing, in the firſt part, the 
works have compoſed Jointly in the ſecond, the life and 


writings of each member: Tho the work properly terminates 
in 1700, with the elogy of M. Racine; the author has added 
that of M. Huet, who died twenty years after, with his defence 
againſt F. Caſtel. V. Le Camus, Panegyr. Acad. Gallic. 
or an extract of it in Mem. de Trev. an. 1707. p. 1557. ſeq. 
V. Jour. des Scav. T. 59. p. 309 d V. Fundacion, e Sta- 
tutos de la Real Academia Eſpanola; an extract of it is given 
in Jour. des Scav. T. 59. p. 389. See alſo Struv. Introd. ad 


demy, and its merits towards the French language v; part of 
which ſeems to be true. Others object to them, that by re- 
fining they have enervated the lan *, In effect we have 
it - ſeen. the academic ſtyle ſeverely ridiculed”, What is worſe, 
We - they are charged with having ſurfeited the world with flattery * ; | 
Ni | 8 and having exhauſted all the topics of panegyric in behalf of their 
Www founder :: it being a branch of duty incumbent on every mem- 
| ber at his admiſſion to make a ſpeech in praiſe of the king, the | Notit. Rei Liter. c. 10. F. 21. p. 878.] 
1 | | cardinal, the chancellor ier, and the perſon in whofe place | ACADEMIEs of Dancing, as that erected by the late king of 
10 he is elected ® Their hiſtory is written with great e France, with privileges beyond all the reſt. ef! 
= to the year 1652, by M. Peliſſon * : improved and continued | ACADEMIES of Painting, as thoſe celebrated ones antiently at 
| to the year 1900, by M. PAbbe d'Olivet 7 ; the fame is given | Florence and Milan, called alſo Schools; and that other at 
rhetonically, by F. A Camus — 5. lately incorporated into the new inſtitute *; to which 
The Royat Spaniſh Academy at Madrid, held its firſt meeting | may be added the Academy of painting and ſculpture at Paris 
in July, 1713, in the palace of its founder Don John Ema- — Vienna b; and another of deſigning at Rome © 
nuel Fernadeus Pacheco, Duke d' Bſcalona; it conſiſted at“ The Academy of Painting and Sculpture at Paris was eſtabliſhed 
firſt of eight academifts, including the duke; to which num- | fifty years ago, under the cardinal Mazarine, firſt protector 
ber were afterwards added fourteen others, the founder being | thereof; the chancellor Seguier, vice - protector. 
cChoſen preſident or director, and Don Vincent Squarcafigo | It conſiſts of a director, a chancellor, four rectors, a trea- 
tt | | feeretary. Their firſt act was a petition for the king's confir- ſurer, twelve profeſſors ; adjuncts to the rectors and profeſſors ; 
I ; mation and protection, which was granted in 1714. Their] counſellors; a — a profeſſor for anatomy, and ano- 
. © device Ba crucible in the middle of the fire, witir this motto, | ther for geometry, perſpeCtive. | r 
ll! | _ Limpia, Ho, y da Eſplendor, it purifies, fixes, and gives | Perſons are here admitted either in quality of painters or ſculp- 
1 brightneſs 3 which ſome have criticized . Their object, as] tors.— The painters are admitted according to their reſpec- 
91 marked out by the royal declaration, is to cultivate and im- tive talents ; there being a diſtinction made between thoſe who 
N . rove the national language: in order to which, they are to] work in hiſtory, and thoſe who only point portraits, or land- 
ö begin with chooſing caref ſuch words and phraſes, as have ſkips, or beaſts, or fruits, or flowers, or paint in mignature; or 
f been uſed by the beſt Spaniſh writers; noting the low, bar- only deſign; or engrave; or carve, &c. An account of it has 
barous, or obſolete ones, and compoſing a dictionary, where- ] been pubiſhed by Guerin®.—{* V. Far. c. 2. C 21. — Vocte- 
in theſe may be diſtinguiſhed from the 1 Kc. by which] rodt, c. 2. H. 3. V. Bibl. Germ. F. 12. p. 217. Giorn. de 
means, adds that prince, it will dearly appear, that the Caſ- | Letter. d' Ital. T. 4. p. 257. V. Guerin. Deſeript. de V Acad. 
- tilian tongue is inferior to none of thoſe moſt eſteemed in the | Roy. de Peintur. & Sculpt. Act. Erud. 1717. p. 188.] 
| world and may be employed with advantage either in teach- The Romans had a kind of military Academies. eſtabliſhed in 
ing the arts and ſciences the moſt perfect] all the cities of Italy, under the name of Catnpi Martis. Here 


f or in ex 
Latin or Greek originals in exact tranſlations. The number | the youth fit for war were admitted 2204” to be trained 
to arms, at the public expence. They learned to fence, ride, 
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: of members is limited to twenty four; the Duke d'Eſcalona [> . 
# to' be director for life ; but his ſucceſſors choſen yearly, The] ſhoot with bows, ſwim, run, leap, and vault, with all the 
WM a | ſecretary to be perpetual, The Academy to have its own evolutions of horſe and foot.— Ih \ Greeks, belide Acade- 
8 Printer; yet not to put wy digs the preſs without per- | mies af this kigd, bad military prof called Tractici, who 
miſſon of the council. For further encouragement, all pri-] taught all the — offices of war, as what related to the 

N and immunities enjoyed by the domettic officers, ac- | * &c. Folerd. ſur Polyb. T. 2. p. 19. 
6 in the king's ſervice and the royal palace, are granted e have now a royal Academy at Woolwich, where youth 
te ecademi/fs, Their aſſemblies are all to open with tha, are taught fortification, gunnery, ſuch branches of the 
2 ; , ; 2 - Ma- 
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mathematical ſciences, as are neceſſary to qualify them for 


} alſo uſed among us for a kind of collegiate cl 1 


or ſeminary; where youth are inſtructed in the liberal arts | 


and ſciences in a private way. _ TH ; 
Milton gives a project of an Academy of this kind, formed in 
imitation of the antient gymnaſiums of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; by way of oppoſition to the modern ſchools and univer- 
fities, Adilton. Trac, of Educat. Bibl. Angl. L. 4. p. 639: 
The non-conformilt miniſters in England are many of them 
bred up in private Academies ; where they are t acade- 


mical ſearning without going to any univerſity, The advo- | 


cates for the hierarchy, and the univerſities, are frequently 

- complaining againſt the Academies of diſſenters; we have even 
books expreſs againſt them. V. New Aſſociation. P. 2. p. 14. 

ACZANA, Axzauz, in antiquity, a Grecian decemped, or 
ten-foot rod, uſed in meaſuring of their Jands *. 

Some late Greek authors write the —_ axuz; and ſome 
Latin ones aſcena. It is compounded, as fome ſuggeſt, from 
the privative a, and gap, occido, I kill; as ſerving to 

prevent - quarrels and bloodſhed. But Salmaſtus gives a 

more. probable origin: the Acæna according to him was ori- 
ginally a long rod with an iron goad at the end, wherewith 
the oxen were pricked forward at plow ; and hence the name 
was given to the meaſuring rod. [ Beverin. Syntagm. de 
Ponderib. & Menſur. p. 177. Hot. de Veter. Menſur. &c. 
I. 3. c. 7. F. 2. Opp. IT. 2. p.248. V. Salma. Exerc. in 
Solin. p. 684. Veſſius Etym. p. 6. in voc. Acnua. 

Acena is the ſame with what Plato and others call Jam; : 
its invention is attributed to the Theſſalians. Its length was 
equal to 10 Grecian feet, or 40 palms, 160 digits, 6 J cubits, 
1 2 orgyia, or to twelve antient Roman feet. Some make it 
the Goth part of a ſtadium. V. Ricciol. Geograph. I. 2. C 4. 
Beverin. ubi ſupra. See alſo Bernard. de Menſur. & Ponder. 
I. 3. §. 20. p. 224. & Salma. lib. cit. p. 683. ſeq. 6 
ACAIAIBA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the tree, which produces the caſhew nuts: the Acajou 
of other writers. Piſo. 

ACAJOU, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of the funnel faſhioned kind, and divided into 
many ſegments at the edges. From the cup of this there ariſes 
a piſtil, which is ſurrounded with a multitude of ſtamina, and 

is fixed in the manner of a nail, to the hinder part of the 

4 flower; this finally becomes a ſoft turbinated fruit, to which 
there is affixed a capſule of the ſhape of a kidney containing 
a ſeed, or kernel of the ſame figure. Tours, Inſt. p. 658. 
There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, which is the tree 
which produces the caſhew nut, or Weſt-Indian anacardium. 

ACALYPHA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 

by Boerhaave, and others, Ricinocarpos. The characters are 
theſe, the male and female flowers are diſtin, but they are 
produced on the ſame plants, the male ones uſually ſtanding 
immediately over the female ones. Linnæi, Gen. Plant. 456. 
In the males, the perianthium conſiſts of four roundiſh con- 


cave leaves, equal one to another in ſize ; there are no petals ; 
the Ramina are a number of hoe fil 


They are placed in one large divided involucrum ; each of 
them has a three leaved perianthium ; the leaves being ſmall, 
oval and concave, and meeting almoſt 


capſule, with three furrows on its outſide, and containing three 


cells, the valves opening in two parts. The ſeeds are ſingle, 
roundiſh and very large. Boerhaave Ind. Plant. p. 92. 
ACANACEOUS, in botany, a word applied to ſuch plants as 


| 


ments from eight to ſix- 
teen, which ſtand m_—_ _ „and are terminated by | 
roundith anther, e female flpwers are fewer in number. 


There are no 

petals ; the germen of the the piſtil is roundiſh, and there 
are three long ſtyles which are often branched, and are 
crowned with ſimple ſtigmata. The fruit is a roundiſh 


are prickly, and bear their flowers and ſeeds in a ſort of heads, 


as thiſtles and the like. 

ACANOPHORA, in botany, a name given by ſome, to the 
common knapweed, or jacca, a common wild plant. Ger. 
Vr _ 2. * 

ACAN THA, in a general ſenſe, à ſpine or prickle, chiefly of 
plants of the thorny kind. PEER * cy 


e word is Greek, axas9a, formed from ax», mucre, point, | 


and avs, flower. 
ACANTHA, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a ſpine, or quill 
of certain fiſhes, as the echinus. marinus, or ſea hedgehog. 
Hence the 4 
called Acunthias, from the two prickles on its back. Rondelet 
de Piſcib. I. 13. C. 2. Caf. Lex. Med. p. 5. 7 
ACANTHABOLUS, AzarvaBa®-, à ſurgeon's inſtrument, 
 Wherewith to extract foreign bodies, which by the e 


of their points have penetrated entered the parts of the 
a — The word is ſometimes i written, corruptly, Aan 
Is EL y is 


compounded of the Greek ada, ſpina, and 


Ba, jacie, I caſt away. Agia. I. 6. c. 32: ap. C., Lex. 


"The dle is the fame with wiot is otherwiſe eat 
vol ſella Its uſe is for extracting darts, fiſh-bones, or 


be like, ſticking in the ceſophagus; alſo the fragments of 


bones, hair, &c. remaining in wounds.— Its figure reſem- 
©  gveer: Vor. I. IM 


\ 


' 


bles that of a pair of pincers: ſometimes it is alſo made 

crooked, for more commodious application to the fauces ®,— 

[* Celſ. I. 7. c. 30. * V. Scultet, Armam. Chirurg. tab. 2. 
g. 1. Item, tab. 10. fig. 1. Caf. loc, cit.] 

ACANTHABOLUS is alſo ſometimes uſed for an inſtrument, 
wherewith people pull out the hairs from their eye-brows, &c. 
Blanc, Lex. Med. p. 5. 

ACANTHE, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given to the plant we now call the artichoak. The name of 
this comes ſo near that of the bears-breech, or Acanthus, that 
the commentators on the antients have generally confounded 
them, and not obſerved that they meant two very diſtinct plants. 
The editions of Dioſcorides in general alſo confound the very 
text, byprinting Acanthetor Acanthus; and thus theygive the flexile 
branches of the bears- breech to the rigid artichoak, and the 
er and eſculent head of the artichoak, to the bears- 

reech. 

ACANTHE Arabica, in botany, a name given by ſome of 
the Greek writers to a plant called alſo Leucacanthe, and b 
the Arabian phyſicians Bunten. It was a prickly plant, — 
roots were ſomewhat like thoſe of the Cyperus, and compoſed 
of ſeveral knobs or joints, and of a bitter taſte. It was brought 
for medicinal uſe from the Eaſt Indics and ſome parts of 
Arabia, and was the root of the amgaila of Aviſenna and others. 
It was not uſed till it had lain ſo long, as to be in ſome degree 
corrupted, and to fall ſpontaneouſly aſunder. They recom- 
mended ſuch as the beſt, which was yellow, light, and of a 
ſtrong ſmell ; and condemned that which was white and heavy, 
as not fit for uſe. The Arabians alſo uſed the word bunkon, 
or bunk-myrrh, for the myrtidanum of Theophraſtus and 
Dioſcorides ; but this was not the common ſenſe of the word. 
The root bunk; or amgaila, was uſed in all the warm carmina- 
tive compoſitions of the antients, and in their ſcents. We arenot 
at this time well informed what it is ; but it is to be obſerved; 
that as it ſignifies the ſame with the Acanthe Arabica, in 
many parts of the works of Dioſcorides, &c. it is a plant, 
not a ſhrub ; and therefore; this term, tho? imes 
uſed to. expreſs the Acacia tree, yet was alſo uſed to expreſs a 


prickly plant or thiſtle, with odoriferous roots. > 

ACAN'THIAS, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to the 
fiſh, the ſkin of which is uſed by our artificers in poliſhing, and 
called by them ſimply fiſh-ſkin: See the article Ga- 
LEUS. 

ACANTHICE, Mefich, in antient naturalifts, a kind of gum; 
yielded by the herb helxine*. Gaza explains it b = 
N v. [ Plin; Hiſt. Nat. I. 2 1. c. 16, Þ Hor Not. 


ad 57 3: | 

ACANT ; Acanthinus; denotes a thing relating to, or 
reſembling the herb acanthus. Martin: Lex. Philol. T. 1. 
. 5. See the article Ac Ax r Hus. 

n this ſenſe, we read of Acanthina vgſtimenta, Acanthine gar- 
ments, of which we have two different explications. Some 
underſtand by it a kind of embroidery, wrought in imitation 
of the Egyptian acanthus or thorn, whoſe ſmall ſprigs are much 
interlaced . Others will have it a peculiar Har of ſilken 
ſtuff, made of the lanugo or down of a _ of the thiſtle 
kind, growing in Sicily and the Eaſt b. [ V. id. Orig. 1. 17. 
c. 9. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 1. * 12. Hardsuin. ad loc. 
Dioſc. I. 3. c. 18. Salmaſ. - in Solin. p. 299. ſeq. 
Vaſſ. Etym. Lat. p. 3.] 

ACANTHINUM Lignum, is uſed by ſome writers for braſil. Thus 
we read of a tincture of lignum Acantbinum. V. Morley, 

Collect. Chym. Leyd. c. 5. p. 3: | I 

ACANTHION, among naturaliſts, a plant of the thorny or 
rather of the thiſtle kind ; whoſe down being cleanſed from 
the prickles, was manufactured into a kind of ſtuff, not un- 
like filk. V. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. 24. c. 12. & Hardow. Not. 

ad loc. Dieſcor. I. 3. c. 168. 17 * 

ACANTHO ERYGIL Axardonl:guyios, in natural hiſtory, a 
term uſed to expreſs one of the general claſſes or families of 
fiſhes; the character of which is, that the rays of the fins are 
2 and ſome of them prickly at the extremities. Arted:, 

en, Piſc. ä | | 
The word is derived from the Greek dx a, a thorn or prickle, 
and lee ye a fin. The fiſhes of this order have bony fins, with 
ſome of their rays pointed or ſharp, Lennei Syſtema na- 


turæ, p. 53. | 
ACANTHOS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The flower iſts of one 
leaf, and is divided in its anterior part into three ſegmetits 
its hinder part terminating in a ſort of ring ; and a great num- 
ber of ſtamina ſupplying the place of the upper lip, and carry- 
ing a tuft of — 2 — The piſtil ariſes from the cup, 
and is fixed in the manner of a nail into the hinder part of the 
flower ; this finally becomes a fruit reſembling an acorn in ſhape, 
and is encloſed bythe cup, and divided by an intermediate mem- 
brane into two cells, which uſually contain a number of gib- 
boſe ſeeds. Sce Tab. eee! a Wn 
The ſpecies of Acanthus, enumerated by Mr. 1 are 
theſe. 1. The ſmooth Acarthus, or fcanbut Virgil. 
2. The prickly Acantbus.' 3. The Aconthus, which 1 
only a few ſhort prickles, 'Towrne. Inſt. p. 176. : 
The ſeveral ſpecies of Aparitbhus, may be known, when 
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phraſtus mentions the Egyptian 


ACA 


-o elegant as to be imitated in the carvings of the antients 
' this name, bey-uifo.s thorwy eres ppowing in Tay. Theo- 
ea 


called the herb bears-breech by 


thut as aha coho 
and Ifid ing of the tree which produces m ys, 
in the rr antient author, that it 2 
growing to five Cubits or more in height, and ſome- 
em 


Dioſcorides alſo, compare the myrrh- tree to the Acan- 


and 
_ thus. It is very evident this could not be meant of the herb 
Acanthus, though the ſame name is made to expreſs it. The 
- fame Ifidore, however, afterwards confounds this ſhrub with 
the 


of che ſame name, ſaying, that the Acanthus of 
Egypt was a tender plant, always green, full of prickles, and 
having large leaves, and bending or flexile ſtalks. Servius 
alſo runs into the ſame error, and ſuppoſes the Egyptian and 


common Aranthus to be the ſame plant. 
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An accurate examination of the antient writers will, however, 


ſhew very plainly, that they meant two very different vege- 
tables under this name; the Acanthus of Virgil, and the 
tian Acanthus of Theophraſtus *, being two wholly dif- 
ferent plants. Virgil mentions the Acanthus as being an ever- 
-green plant, and producing berries, or a ſmall round fruit, 
accas ſemper frondentis Acanthi, are his words: and Theo- 
phraſtus tells us, that his Egyptian Acanthus is a prickly tree, 
like thoſe of It is plain, that the Acan- 
hraſtus, is the acacia, a tree, from ſome ſpecies 
Arabic now in uſe; and the 


thus of 
of which, we have the 


Acanthus of Virgil, mentioned in this place, ſeems to be the 


o 


. 


2 lotus, which Herodotus ſays is like the Egyptian 
canthus: Thus we find a third plant brought into the 
world, under the ſame name: and this lotus, called by ſome 
AHcantbus, was found in Egypt, as well as in Cyrene, and 
had the term Acanthus at firſt annexed to its name, by way 
of a diſtinctive epithet, though it became afterwards uſed 
ſingly for it, the original name lotus being forgot. The epithet 


Acantbur was uſed to this lotus, becauſe it was pri 


* 
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true lotus, and 


- 


De- 
metrius, in Athenzus d, when he deſcribes the e 


Acuntbhus, is to be underſtood alſo to mean this plant, he 


allowing that a round fruit, which Virgil calls a berry, not 
as Th 's Acanthus — have had. ius 
rightly underſtands the account the antients give of the Cy- 
renian lotus, or Acanthus, which he allows to have been a 
called Acanthus, becauſe prickly. The 
Latins, as well as the Greeks, having uſed both the ſubſtan- 
tive Acanthus, and the derivative adjective Acanthinus, to 
expreſs any thing prickly, or beſet with thorns. Acanthium 

mmi was an old name for. gum Arabic; becauſe produced 

a thorny tree : and Pliny calls the leaves of the euphorbium 
plant 'Fcanthina ; not becauſe they were like thoſe of the 


Atantbu, but becauſe they were prickly. —{* Theophraft. 
de Arboribus. > Atheneus, l. 5] | 
ACAPATLY, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


plant which produces the long pepper uſed in medicine. De 
Laet, Ind. Occid. p. 231. 


ACARA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in the freſh 


and reaches to the tail. Its ſcales are 


waters of the Braſils, and eſteemed a very delicate and well- 
taſted one. It ſeldom exceeds three or four inches in length, 
and has a high back like the pearch. Its mouth is ſmall, and 


its jaws h like a file. It has one long back fin, which 
is ſupported by a great number of rigid and prickly rays, 


e; its back is of a 
oſſy brown; its fides and belly white; its tail is not forked, 
has a large black ſpot on the middle of each fide, and an- 

other near the tail. Its fins are all brown. Margrave's Hiſt. 


ACARAAYA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught on the 
; Brafilian ſhores, and by ſome called alſo Garanha. It grows 
do three feet in length, and is of the ſhape of our carp. Its 

lower jaw is furniſhed with an even range of ſharp teeth, like 


| little needles. Its upper jaw has two 


very long ones, and 
beſides theſe, a multitude of other very ſhort ones. Its eyes 
are large, and their iris red. Its tail is broad, and a little 


ſorked. Its ſcales are of a moderate ſize, and of a ſilver 


hue; with an admixture of purple. Its belly, and the under 
part of its head, are wholly white; and its fins all of a fine 


F. red, except thoſe under the belly, which are white, with 
"I of red. Tt is eaten in Braſil, both freſh and 


ſalted. -Margrave's Hiſt. Brafil..' 

CU, in zoology, the-name of a fiſh found in the 
weſtern ocean, and in ſome other parts of the world. It is a 
and remarkable animal. It is of a flatted, but 


very 
long body, and not thick. It is uſually of about eight or ten 


breadth long, and about four broad. Its mouth is 


bling the Egyptian Acanthus, Diodorus Siculus, | 


A 


| 
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ACARAPEBA, in zoo 


ACARAPINIMA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, 


p. 310. | 
ACARAPITAMBA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in 


A APUCU, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, 


ACARAUNA, in 200 


two fins under the gills, two more under the belly, and a long 


' the head riſes into an acute 


ACARl, or Acaris, in natural hiſtory, an animalcule bred 


Emac. Ind. 2. 


A CA 


iſh and browniſh colour. It feeds on ſea weeds; and its 
is not eatable. Margrave's Hiſt, Braſil, p. 114. ; 
the name of an American fiſh, 
called alſo by ſome Breſeme. It has a ſomewhat broad and 
flat body, covered with large ſcales of a fine filver whiteneſs, 
It grows to a foot in length, and to four or five fingers in 
breadth, It has a large mouth, but without teeth ; and its 
tail is forked. It has one long back fin, the anterior ra 
or naves of which are rigid and prickly, the hind nayes foft 
and flexile, The fins are all like the reſt of the body, of a 


re white, The fiſh ſeems a kind of Smaris, Margrave's 
iſt. Braſil.” 


of the cantharus' kind, and ſeeming of the ſame ſpecies 
with the cantharus of the Mediterranean. Ray's Ichthyogr. 


the Brafilian ſeas, of an oblong, figure, reſembling the mullet, 
and growing to two feet or more in length. Its mouth and 
teeth are very ſmall. It has one long fin on the back, run- 
nay very nearly to the tail, which is ſupported by rigid and 

y * Its tail terminates in two oblique horns. Its 
ſcales are large, and of a purpliſh colour, with a fine admix- 
ture of blue ; and along the middle of each fide there runs, 
from the pills to the tail, a very broad and beautiful gold 
coloured line. Its back, down to this line, is variegated alſo 
with ſmall gold coloured ſpots ; and the ſides under the line 
are py variegated with ſmall and fine longitu- 
dinal, but ſhort gold coloured lines, of a ſomewhat paler 
colour than the broad one. Its belly is white, and its fins 
yellow. Margrave's Hiſt. Braſil. Willughty, Hiſt, Piſc. 

337. 


caught in the freſh waters, and growing to eighteen inches in 
length. It is of a rounded body; and its mouth is ſmall and 
not prominent. It has lips, which it can hide, or ſuffer to 
appear at pleaſure, and has no teeth. Its tail is long and 
forked ; its ſcales are all of a ſilvery hue. On the back it has 
a fine golden gloſs, ſhining among the whiteneſs ; and on the 
ſides five or ſix blue ſpots, Its back and fide fins are of 
a pale blue, as is alſo the tail: the belly fins are yellowiſh, It 
is a well-taſted fiſh. Margrave's Hiſt. Braſil. | 
logy, an American fiſh,. of which there 
are two ſpecies ; the one called Acarauna, without any addi- 
tion; and the other the Acarauna quadrata, or ſquare Acad? 
rauna ; and by our ſailors, the Old wife. | 

The Acarauna, ſimply ſo called, grows to about four or five 
inches long, and-is conſiderably broad and flat. It is covered 
with ſmall blackiſh ſcales ; its tail is large and forked. It has 


one running all along the back, and another anſwering it from 
the anus to the tail. Its mouth is ſmall and narrow, and its 
teeth very ſmall. - Its eyes are but ſmal) ; and on each ſide, 
near the tail, it has an extremely ſharp thorn, or prickle : 
theſe it can draw in at pleaſure into its ſides, and occaſionall 

N them out, to annoy other fiſhes. Hilloughby, Hill 

c. p. 217. 
The Acarauna quadrata, or ſquare Acarauna, or old wife, is 
much of the ſame ſize with the former ſpecies. It is frequently 
preſerved in the cabinets of the curious, and is found there, of 
a pale brown, with its tail and the fore-part of the body of a pale 
yellow, or ſtraw colour. It is covered with ſcales, furrowed 
with flight parallel lines, except that the anterior part of its 
head is covered with a naked, but rough ſkin. The top of 
angle ; the forehead is flat; and 
the As, and large, and placed high. Its mouth is 
very ſmall; and its teeth are very flender, and ſtand cloſe 
together. The upper jaw has on each fide four ſharp thorns 
growing from it, and the lower two very large and ſharp 
ones, bending downward, and in ſhape and ſtructure reſem- 
bling a cock's ſpur ; and from theſe, there runs up a row of 
thorns to the eye. Willoughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 218. 


in wax; faid by Ariſtotle to be the leaſt object of human ſight. 
Coft. Lex. Med. p. 5. Card. de Subtil. I. 9. p. 369. Scalig. 
ad Cardan. Exerc. 194. F. 7. p. 600. vl Polyhift 
Philoſ. I. 2. P. 2. c. 14. n. 3. 


Ac Anf, or ACARUS, is alſo EG for a kind of vermin lodged 


under the cutis, where preying on the parts, it excites an 
itching, and raiſes pimples. | 

The Acari, according to ſome, are the fame with what we 
otherwiſe call cirrhones, cyrones, or firones; others will have 
them the ſame with the zeredo 3 others diſtinguiſh them 
from all three. Jun. Nomencl. p. 76. V. Aldrovand. de 
Inſet. I. 5. c. 4. Piſe, de Morb. Cogn. & Cur. 1. I. 


Ludovic, in Ephem. Germ. dec. 39. p. 109. Came- 
rar. Mirab. Cent. 9. P. 83. & Hildgn, c. 1. obſ. 96. 
CARNA, in botany, a name by which Theophraſtus, and 


ſome other writers, expreſs the 


ives the name Acarna to one of the genera of 
ſas, or artichoak-headed claſs of plants. See 


Mon. * — 
the Cynarocepha 
. an. 1718. p. 207. Edit. Holland. 


ACARNAN, in zoology, the name of a ſmall fea fiſh, very 
common in the Mediterranean, and brought to market a- 
mong the Rnbellios, or Erythryni, and called by 
men by the name, Fravolino, or Phragolino. It very much 
reſembles the erythrinus in ſhape; but as that is of a fine red, 
this, on the contrary, is of a filvery white. Its mouth is mo- 
derately large ; its teeth flender and pry and its eyes 
large, and having fine yellow iris's. Its fins are white, but 
have each a black ſpot at their origin. It ſeems doubtful whe- 
ther this be really any way different from the erythrynus, ex- 
cept in colour, which alone is not diſtinction ſufficient to 
make a, ſpecies. Rondelet. de Piſc. Gemar. de Piſc. p. 1. 

See ERYTHRINUS. 

ACATHISTUS, Arad, in an ecelcſiaſtical ſenſe, a ſolemn 
hymn, or vigil, antiently ſung in the Greek church, on the 
Saturday of the fifth week of Lent, in honour of the Virgin, 
for having thrice delivered Conſtantinople from the invaſions 
of barbarous nations. | 
It was called ad, i. e. without ſitting, in 
celebrated ſtanding : the people ſtood all night, 
praiſes of their delivereſs. 

The ſame name is alſo given to the day whereon it was per- 
formed, which is called the feaſt rv axa%5s, V. Codin, de 
Offic. Aulz C. P. c. 12. n. 10. Gretfer. ad eund. I. 3. c. 7. 

1 po: ſeq. Magri, Notit, Vocab. Eccl. p. 2, ſeq. Suic. 

| heſ. Eccheſ. T. 1. p. 145. Schmidt, Lex. Eccleſ. p. 12. 

ACAULIS, in botany, a term applied to certain plants, the 
flowers of which have no ſtalk or pedicle to ſupport them, 
but reſt immediately on the ground : of this kind are the car- 

line thiſtle, and ſome others. 

ACAULOSE, or AcauLovs, is applied, by botaniſts, to 
thoſe plants which have no proper ſtem, or caulis. Ray, 
Hiſt. Plant. T. 1. I. 3. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 186. p. 284. 

ACBAB, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iſlands, to a bird, very like our common hen, 
which is very frequently wild among them. It lives on rice 
and other vegetables, and does a great deal of miſchief ; but 
it is ſhort winged, and does not fly well, ſo that they find it 

ACCALIA, in bay, ſolemn feaſts, held in honour of Acca 
Larentia, nurſe, or foſter-mother of Romulus, 

\ Theſe were otherwiſe called Larentalia. To the ſame Acca 
is alſo attributed the inſtitution of the fratres arvales. Vid. 
Varro, de Ling. Lat. 1. 5. $. 3+ Scalig. Conject. in Varr. p. 78. 

ACCENDENTES, or ACCENSORES, in eccleſiaſtical writers, 
a lower order of miniſters in the church of Rome, whoſe office 
is to light, ſnuff, and trim the candles or tapers. Spelm. 
Gloſſ. p. 6. 

The 3 4 are much the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe 

| called Acolythi and Ceroferurii. | 

ACCENDONES, or AccepoNnts, in Roman antiquity, a 
kind of gladiators, whoſe office was to excite and animate the 
combatants, during the engagement. See the article GL A- 

DIATOR, cl. 

The orthography of the word is conteſted : the firſt edition of 
Tertullian, by n has it Accedones, an antient manu- 
ſcript Accendones ; Aquinas adheres to the former b, Pitiſcus 
to the latter. The origin of the word, ſuppoſing it Accen- 
dones, is from accendo, I kindle ; ſuppoſing it Accedones, from 
accedo, I accede, am added to, The former places their di- 
ſtinguiſhing character in enlivening the combat by their ex- 
hortations and ſuggeſtions; the latter ſuppoſes them to be 


d it was 
ging the 


much the ſame with what among us are called ſeconds, among | ' 


the Italians patroni + excepting that theſe latter only ſtand by 
to ſee the laws of the ſword duly obſerved, without inter- 
meddling to give advice or inſtructions.— [ Tertull. de Pall. 
c. 6. d Aguin. Lex, Milit. T. 1. p. 4. © Pitiſc. Lex. 
Antiq. Rom. T. 1. p. 10. 

ACCENSI, (Cycl.) — The Accenſi were thus denominated, 
quia accenſebantur, or ad cenſum adjiciebantur: Vegetius calls 
them ſupernumerarii legionum + Cato calls them ferentarii, 
in they furniſhed thoſe engaged in battle with weapons, 
drink, &c *. Though Nonius ſuggeſts another reaſon of that 
appellation, viz. becauſe they fought with ſtones, ſlings, and 
weapons, quæ ferrentur, ſuch as are thrown, not carried in 
the hand. "They were ſometimes alſo called velites, and 
velati, becauſe they fought clothed, but not in armour ; 
ſometimes adſcripticii, and adſcriptivi ; ſometimes rorarli e. 
The Accenſi, Livy obſerves, were placed at the rear of the 
army, becauſe no great matter was from them : 
they were taken out of the fifth claſs of citizens [. Vid. 
Feſt. in Voc. Ferentarii. * Non. Marcell. de Propriet. Serm. 
c. 12. $.8. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. a. p. 10. item in Voc. 

Rorarii. Baxt. Gloff, Antiq. Rom. p. 11. Dan. Dict. 
Antiq. Rom. in Voc. | Salmaſ. de Re Milit. Rom. c. 15. 

ACCENs1 was alſo an appellation given to a kind of adjutants, 
appointed by the tribune to aſſiſt each centurion and decurion. 


In which ſenſe Accenſus is ſynonymous with opιj,ẽj˙= In an 


antient inſcription, iven by a Torre, we meet with Ac- 
CENSUS EQUITUM RoMANORUM ; an office no where elſe | 


the fiſher- 


— 


1A 


heard of; that author ſuſpects it for a corruption, and inſtead 


* 
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thereof reads A CENSIBUS ®.—{* Fe/. in Voc. Optio, & 
Paul. ad eund. » Monum. Veter. Antii: c. 3. Act. Erud, 

. Lipf. 1701. p. 259.] | 
ACCENT is diſtinguiſhed from emphaſis, as the former re- 
ds the tune of the voice, the latter the ſtrength of it. 
e Accent raiſes the voice in certain ſyllables, to a higher, 
i. e. more acute pitch or tone, and in others depreſſes it 
lower, but both admit of ſome emphaſis, i. . of more or 
leſs vigorous pronounciation. The circumflex Accent keeps 
the voice in a middle tune, and therefore in the Latin is 
compounded of both the other, but withal adds an emphaſis, 
and longer ſtay upon that ſyllable. Hold. Elem. Speech, 


Vou der Hardt has given a diſcouſe on the nature and uſe of 
Accents a, wherein he aſſerts, that there are but theſe three 
Accents in nature : viz, the acute, grave, and circumflex. But 
if it be true, that the whole ſyſtem of pronounciation turns on 
three Accents, *tis no lefs true, that each of theſe three adnuts 
of ſeveral degrees. The acute Accent, for inſtance, may be 
either higher, or lower; may be ſimply acute, or very acute 
and the like holds of the grave and circumflex. So that each 
of the three common Accents is, as it were, a genus, including 
divers particular ſpecies; though the antient Grammarians 
have not thought fit to give A ry names, and figures ta 
all theſe differences *,—{[* Yonder Hardt, Arcanum Accen- 
tuum Græcorum, Hel d Mem, de Trev. 
an. 1715. p. 1614. ſeq. ] 
The uſe of Accents, to prevent ambiguities, is moſt remark- 
ably perceived in ſome eaſtern languages, particularly the 
Siameſe, and Chineſe, Among the people of China, every 
word, or which is the ſame thing, ſyllable, admits of five 
Accents, as ſpoken more acutely or remiſsly ; and thus ſtands 
for many different things. The ſame ſound ya, according to 
the Accent affixed to it, ſignifies God, a Wall, Excellent, 
Stupidity, and a Gosſe . The Chineſe have but 3 30 ſpoken 
words in their language; but theſe being multiplied by the 
different Accents or tones, which affect the vowels, furniſh 
a language tolerably copious % By means hereof, their 
330 ſimple ſounds come to denote 1650 _— but this bein 
ardly ſufficient, they are increaſed further by aſpirates add 
to each word, to double the number *,—{*© Spizel. de Re 
Liter. Sinenſ. p. 106. Bulffing. Diſſ. de Liter: Sinenſ. p. 308. 
* Hiſt. de Acad, Roy. des Inſcript. T. 3. p. 460. Half. 
fing. lib. cit. $. h p. 296, ſeq.] ' - 
The Chineſe only reckon four Actents ; for which the miſ- 
ſionaries uſe the following marks, ad, 4, d, & ; to which 
they have added a fifth, thus 5. They make a kind of mo- 
dulation, wherein, prolonging the duration of the ' found of 
the vowel, they vary the tone; raiſing and falling it by a 
certain pitch of voice: ſo that their talking is a ſort of muſic 
or ſinging. Attempts have been made to determine the quan- 
tity of the riſe or fall in each Accent by means of muſical 
notes. But this is hard to effect, as being different in diffe- 
rent perſons. | 
Hence the great difficulty of the language to foreigners ; 
are forced to ſing moſt ſcrupulouſly : if they deviate ever ſo 
little from the Accent, they ſay quite a contrary thing than 
what was intended. Thus, meaning to compliment the per- 
ſon you are talking to with the title Sir, you call him a beaſt, 
with the ſame word, only a little varied in the tone f,— 
Magalhon makes the * the eaſier to learn on this ac- 
count 6. [ Ze Comte, Nouv. Mem. ſur la Chine, T. 1. 
p. 270. Spizel. lib. cit. p. 104. Bulffing. ubi ſupra, p. 308. 
_ * Bulffing. loc. cit. P · 309. 
The Siamele are alſo obſerved to ſing rather than talk. Their 
alphabet begins with ſix characters, all only equivalent to a 
K, but differently accented. For though in the pronouncia- 
tion the Acrents are naturally on the vowels, yet they have 
ſome to diverſify ſuch of their conſonants as are in other re- 
ſpects the ſame. De la Loubere du Royaume de Siam. T. 2. 
8. Bibl. Univ. T. 21. p. 113. «288 
As minutely as the Accents of words have been ſtudied, the 
Accents of ee ſeem to have been utterly overlooked: yet 
it may be obſerved, that all mankind lower the voice at the 
end of a period, elevate it in interrogations, and the like. See 
Bacon, de Augment. Scient. I. 6. c. 1. 5 
ACCESSART. See Acczssoxr, Cycl. The word is ge- 
nerall — ary in our ſtatutes and law books. i 
ACCESSI N, (Cyel.) in the language of the -conclave, is a 
method of eleCting a pope, by procuring ſome candidate two 
thirds of the voices, upon which the reſt are inrolled by way 
of Acrefſion. Richel. Bibl. Franc. T. 6, p. 17. | 
ACCEss10N, in the civil law, denotes: a method of acquiring 
| y in certain things, by virtue of their connection wi 


1715. 12100, 


— ings, which already belong to us. . 
Acceſſion is effected divers ways, from whence ariſe ſeveral 
ſpecies of it: ſimple and mixt Acceſſion z- natural and artificial; 


iſcrete and concrete: Acceſſion. 

6. Calv. — * P+ 14. 
ESSORIUS Milliſii, in: 
ACCIPENSER, in the Linnz 
A a genus | 

This genus comprehends the ſturg 


id. Briſ. de Verh. Signif. 
my. See Accksson v, ci. 
of 20 $ the name 
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« + teeth and the dim have only one hole or aperture on each | | 


ACC. 


« + Linnei Syſtem. Natur. p. 52 TY 
the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the characters of this 
us are, there is only one foramen or aperture of che 
nchia on each ſide, the mouth is placed in the under part of 


the head, and is like a tube, and has no teeth. The body is 


and has uſually ſeven fins 3 and the fiſh.is of the 


ropterygious king. | 0 
The ſpecies of this genus are two, the ſturgeon, and the huſo, 
or iſinglaſs fiſh. firſt of theſe Artedi diſtinguiſhes by the 
name Accipenſer corpore tuberculis ſpinofis afpert. And the 
other by that of Act tuberculis carens. Lhis laſt ſeems to 


be the Mario of Pliny, Artedi, Gen. Piſc. p. 43. 


The antients, - and ſome of the later authors, give the name 


> 


. 


Aecipenſer to the ſturgeon. THT = 
There have been many diſputes, whether the ſturio or ſturgeon | 
be the ſame ſiſh with the Accipenſer or not, and what was 
the difference between the Accipen/er and $:lurus of the antients; 


but che whole ſeems to have been this, that the Romans called | 


the ſturgeon cc: when they had it freſh, and caught in 
their own wx aired but Silurus when it was brought to 
chem in pickle from the Grecian ports. Ray's Ichthyography, 


| — Accipenſer is Latin, and is uſed by Plautus, Ci- 


Cerro, and many other of the antient Roman authors in the fame | 


ſenſe, in which we now uſe it. Its derivation is uncertain, but | 


its ſenſe always the ſame. 


ACCIPESIUS; in ichthyology a name given by Athenzus and 
other of the Greek writers, to the ſturgeon, called by others 


Oniſcos. See ACCIPENSER. . | 


ACCIPITER, in ichthyology, a name given by Gillius, and 


. 
: 


ſome others to the fiſh. called by others, the Miluus and Lu- 
cerna, It is a ſpecies of the Tr:igla and is diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 
tedi, by the name of the Trigla, with the head a little acule- 
ated, and with a ſingular fin, placed near the pectoral fins. 


ACCIPITER, the hawk, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, 


the name of one whole order of birds: Tbe diſtin- 
guiſhing character of which, is their having a hooked or 


crooked beak. Of this order there are three genera, the par- 


rot, the owl, and the falcon, diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 


marks. Linneus, — Natur. p. 44. See PAR RO r, c. 
y 


ACCIPITRINA, in 


| „ a name by which ſome authors 
have expreſſed the hawk-weed, and others the flix-weed, or 


Sophia Chirurgorum. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
ACCISMU 


S, denotes a fei refuſal of ſomething which a 
perſon earneſtly deſires. The word is Latin, or rather Greek 
Aueh, ; ſuppoſed to be formed from Acco, the name of a 
fooliſh old woman, famous in antiquity, for an affectation of 
this kind. V. Bayl. Dict. Crit. T. 1. in Voc. Acco. 


Aeciſmus is ſometimes conſidered as a virtue, ſometimes as a 


Accis uus, is more 


AGE aMATIO 


vice, which Auguſtus and Tiberius, practiſed with great ſuc- 
ceſs, | V. Clapmar. de Arcan. Imper. c. 16. p. 66. 
Cromwell's refuſal of the crown of England, may be brought 
as an inſtance of an Accrſmus. 

8 in rhetoric, as a ſpecies of 
„ (Cycl. 2 1 in a more proper 
ſenſe, denotes a certain formula of words, uttered with ex- 
traordinary vehemence, and in a peculiar tone, ſomewhat 
reſembling a ſong frequent in the antient aſſemblies. V. 
Schlemm. de Acclamationibus Veterum. Gen. 4”. 1665. 


* Lex. Antiq. T. 1, p. 12. Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. 


. ee were uſually accompanied with applauſes, with 
which they are ſometimes confounded though they ought to 
be diſtinguiſhed ; as 

Acclamation was given by the voice, applauſe by the hands; 


add, that Acclamation was alſo beſtowed on perſons abſent, ap- 


Plauſe only on thoſe-preſent. Acclamationwas alſo given by wo- 


men, whereas applauſe ſeems to have been confined to men. 


Ferrar. de Acclam. & Plauſ. I. 1. c. 8, Piti ſc. loc. cit. 

Acclamations are of divers kinds; eccleſiaſtical, military, nup- 
tial, ſenatorial, ſynodical, ſcholaſtic, theatrical, &c. We 
meet with loud Acclamations, muſical and rhythmical Accla- 
mations, Acclamations of joy and reſpect, and even of re- 
proach and contumely. The former, wherein words of happy 


omen were uſed, were alſo called laudationes & bona vota, or 
Food withes : the latter execrationes & convicia. Suetonius 


ſhes an inſtance of this laſt kind in the Roman Senate, 
on occaſion of the decree for demoliſhng the ſtatues of Do- 


mitian, when the fathers, as the hiſtorian repreſents it, could 


- Cxet. in Domit. c. 23. 2. , 1 | ad 
Ibe like were ſhewn after the death of Commodus, where 


not refrain from contumelious Acclamations of the deceaſed. 


the Acelamations run in the following ftrain, ho/ti patriæ ho- 


mores detrabantur, parricide honores detrahantur ; hoſtis fla- 


tas undique, parricide flatuas undi pus, gladiatoris ftlatuas un- 


diguc, &. Ferrar. I. 4. C. 5. Piti ſe. „cit. . ; A) f 
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Theformula, in Aeclamations, was repeated ſometimes a greater, 
ſometimes a leſſer number of timgs. Hence we end in Re. 
man writers, Acclamatum eft 
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ry 5 19 —.— vicies, five and * 
twenty times; ſometimesalſo ſexagies and even oftuagies, ſixty | 
— — on the theatres in the earlieſt 


forgave the intereſt to ſuch as appl 


. ET 


ages of the Roman commonwealth ; but they were artleſs then, 
and little ther than confuſed ſhouts, Afterwards they became 
a ſort of regular concerts. That mentioned by Phædrus læ- 
tare incolumis Roma ſalvo principe, which was made for 
Auguſtus, and the occaſion of a pleaſant miſtake of 
a flute Player princeps, ſhews that muſical Acclamations 
were of ute in that emperor's reign. Revertentem ex Provincia 
modulatis carmimbus proſequebantur, ſays Suetonius, who gives 
another inſtance in the time of Tiberius: a falſe report of Ger- 
manicus's recovery being ſpread through Rome, the people 
ran in crouds to the capitol with torches and victims ſinging, 
Salva Roma, Salva Patria, Saluus eft Germanicus. 
Nero, , paſſionately fond of Muſic, took eſpecial care to im- 
prove and perfect the muſic of  Acclamations, Charmed with 
the harmony where with the Alexandrians who e to the 
mes celebrated at Naples, had ſung his praiſes, brought 
veral over to inſtruct a number of youth, choſen from among 


the knights and people, in the different kinds of Acclamations 


practiſed at Alexandria. Theſe continued in uſe as low as 
the reign of Theodoric; but the people did not always make 
a ſingle chorus, ſometimes there were two, who anſwered 
each other alternately : thus when Nero played-on-the theatre, 
Burrhus and Seneca, who were on either hand, giving the ſig- 
nal by clapping, Sooo ſoldiers called Auguſtals, began to 
chant his praiſe, which the ſpectators were obliged to re- 
peat. The whole was conducted by a muſic- maſter called 
Meſochorus or ** . M41 | 
The . honour of Acclamatians, was chiefly rendered to empe- 
rors, their children, and favourites; to the iſtrates 
who 2 at the games. Perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit 
alſo ſometimes received them, of which Quintilian gives us 
inſtances in Cato and Virgil. The moſt uſual forms were Feli- 
citer, longiorem vitam, annos felices. The actors themſelves, 
and they who gained the prizes in the games of the circus were 
not — 9 the honour of Acclamations. V. Laurent. Poly- 
math. I. 2. c. 12. Chokier, Fax. Hiſtor. 1. 2. c. 11, Ligſ. Elect. 
I. 2. c. 10. Ferrar. I. 2. c. 20. 5 | 1 
To theatrical Acclamations may be added thoſe of the ſoldiery, 
and the people in time of triumph. The victorious army ac- 
companied their general to the capitol, and among the verſes 
they ſung in his praiſes frequently repeated Io TRIUMTRR, 
which the people anſwered in the ſame ſtrain, It was alſo in 
the way of Alain, that the foldiets gave their general 
the title of IMPERA TOR, after ſome notable victory: a title 
which he only kept till the time of his triumph. See the ar- 
ticle IMPERATOR. | | 
The Acclamations of the ſenate are ſomewhat more ſerious than 
the popular ones, but aroſe from the ſame principle, viz. a 
deſire of pleaſing the prince or his favourites; and aimed like- 
wiſe at the ſame end, either to expreſs the general approba- 
tion and zeal of the company, or to congratulate him on his 
victories, or to make him new proteſtations of fidelity. Theſe 
Acclamations were uſually given after a report made by ſome 
ſenator, to which the reſt all expreſſed their conſent by cry- 
ing Ouxks, OMNES; or elſe, Aquum sr, JusTUM 
EST : ſometimes they began with Acclamations and ſometimes 
ended with them without other debates. _ It was after this 
manner that all the elections and proclamations of emperors, 
made by the ſenate, were conducted; ſomething of which 
practice is ſtill retained at modern elections of kings and em- 
perors, where vivat rex, vive le roy, and long live the king, 
are cuſtomary forms. V. Ferrar. I. 6. c. 3.—11. Brifſen.. de 
Formul. 1. 4. p. 349. Ferrar. I. 7. c. 4, 5, and 6. ſeqg Bri//. 


de Formul. I. 2. SeeELECTION. 


The Greeks borrowed the cuſtom of receiving their emperors in 
the publick places from the Romans. Luitprand relates, that at 
a proceſſion where he was preſent, they ſung to the emperor Nice- 
phorus r. M en, that is, many years; which Codin expreſſes 
by to JN To Tohvxgporiory Or by To ToAuXeondeu, and the wiſh or 
ſalute by Tavxgmoua. And at dinner, the Greeks then pre- 
ſent wiſhed with a loud voice to the emperor and Bardas, 


ut Deus annos multiplicet, as he tranſlates the Greek. Plu- 


tarch mentions an Acclamation ſo loud, upon occaſion of Fla- 
minius's reſtoring liberty to Greece, that the very birds fell 
from heaven with the ſhout. The Turks practiſe ſomething - 
like this on the ſight of their emperors, and grand viziers, to this 
day. Baxt.. Gloſſ. Antiq. Rom. Smith, Obſ. on Con- 
ſtantin. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 155. p. 442. N 
For the Aeclamations, wherewith authors, poets, &c. were 
received, who recited their works in publick; it is to be ob- 
ſerved the aſſemblies for this purpoſe, were held with great 
parade in the moſt ſolemn places, as the capitol, temples, 
the Athæneum, and the houſes of great men. Invitations 
were ſent every where in order to get the greater appearance. 
The chief care was that the 4 tons might be given 
with all the order and pomp poſſible. Men of fortune who 
retended to wit, kept able applauders in their ſervice, and 
ho them to their friends. Others endeavoured to gain them 
by preſents and treats. Philoſtratus mentions a young man 
named Vavus, who lent money to\the men of letters, and 
haded his exerciſes. 1. Theſe 
Acclamations were conducted much | after the ſame manner 
as thoſe on the theatre, both as to the muſic and the accom- 
panyments : they were to be 1818 to the ſubject — 
1 8 


ACC 


che perſon. There were particular ones for the philoſophers, 


for orators, for hiſtorians, and for poets. It would be difh- 
cult to rehearſe all the forms of them ; one of the moſt uſual 
was Sophos, which was to be repeated three times. Martial 
comprehends ſeveral other uſual forms in this verſe. 


 Graviter, Cito, Nequiter, Euge, Beate. 


Neither the Greeks nor Romans were barren, on this head. 
The names of gods and heroes were given thoſe whom they 
would applaud ; it was not enough to do it after each head 
of diſcourſe, chiefly after the exordium, but the Acclamations 
were renewed at every fine paſlage, frequently at every pe- 
riod, with which the authors were ſometimes ſo fatigued, that 
they were obliged to beg quarter of the audience. On the 
other hand it was death to them, if the audience were not 
loud enough in their praiſe. Paulus Samoſatenus in his pul- 
pit would even. break out into reproaches againſt his hearers, 


if they did not ſhake their handkerchiefs with ſufficient zeal, 


which was one method of applauding, Such Acclamations 
were not only honourable, but uſeful to thoſe who ſpoke 
in public, when their memory failed, for on ſuch occaſions 
the people redoubled their Acclamations, to give them time 
to recover themſelves. 

The Acclamations wherewith the ſpectators honoured the vic- 
tories of the Athletæ, were a natural conſequence of the im- 
petuous motions which attended the Gymnaſtic games. The 
cries and Acclamations of the people, ſometimes expreſſing 
their compaſſion and joy, ſometimes their horror and diſguſt, 
are ſtrongly painted by divers poets and orators. See Burette, 
Mem. 3. fur les Athletes in Mem, de Liter. de Acad. Roy. 
des Inſcript. T. 1. p. 330. ſeq. | 
Acclamations made alſo a part of the ceremony of marriage. 
They were uſed for the omens ſake ; being the Læta omina, 
ſometimes ſpoken of before marriage, in Roman writers. 
Acclamation, at firſt practiſed in the theatre, and paſſing 
thence to the ſenate, &c. was in proceſs of time, received 
into the acts of councils, and the ordinary aſſemblies of the 
church. The people expreſſed their approbation of the 
preacher variouſly; the more uſual forms were Orthodox / 


third Apoſtle, &c, V. Arnd. Lex. Ant. Eecl. p. 272. Bing. 
Orig. Eccleſ. I. 14. 0 4. Ferrar. de Rit. Sacrar. Concion. 


I. 2. c. 23. Id. de Acclamat. I. 5. c. 1. ſeq. 
Theſe Acclamations being ſometimes carried to exceſs, and 
often miſplaced, were frequently prohibited by the antient 


doctors, and at l 7 ; tho” they appear to have 


been in ſome uſe as low as the time of St. Bernard: 
ACCLAMATION is alſo applied among antiquaries to certain 
medals ; whereon, the people are repreſented expreſſing their 
Joy for ſome confiderable favour, | 

In this ſenſe, Acclamation is alſo uſed to denote the vows repre- 


ſented on medals, for the proſperity of the emperor and com- 
monwealth. 


ACCLAMATION alſo denotes a method of election, practiſed | 


in the academy of Arcadi. See ACADEMY. 


Acclamation, in this ſenſe, is when the votes are not given in ſes | 


cret, as is practiſed on other occaſions, but viva voce. Cardinals, 
princes, vice-roys, and embaſſadors are elected by Accla- 
mation. . 

The members thus choſen, aſſume the title Arcade acclamato, 
a dignity ſomewhat ſuperior to the reſt. Giorn. de Letter. 
4 dul. 1. 14. p- 137. ſeq. 12 
ACCLAMATION, in rhetoric, is a figure of ſpeech, thus called by 
the Latins, by the Greeks Epiphonema. Thomas, Erot. Rhet. 
c. 25. p. 55- Je. Elem. Rhetor, c. 20. p. 39. See Epi- 
681. ADE. (Gel An agreed, wh 
AC 5 .)—Antiquaries are not agreed, wherein 
the Accolade Dan generality ſuppoſe it to 
be, the embrace, or kiſs, which princes antiently gave the 
new knight, as a token of their affection. Whence the word 
Accolade, q. d. a claſping, or taking round the neck. A 
very ingenious author * will rather have it to be a blow on 
the chine of the neck, given on the ſame occaſion. Fauchet, 


ſeems to reconcile the two opinions: he ſuppoſes it to be 


the kiſs; but withal, i the kiſs to be intended as a 
ſtroak on the cheek, En = baillant ſur la joue.—The ce- 
remony being only an imitation of that practiſed among the 
Romans, in the manumiſſion of their ſlaves, where it is 
known a blow was given [ Sinner, Etymol. Voc. Antiq. 
inVoc. Þ Caſeneuv. Orig. Franc. © Colomb. Theat. d'Hon- 
neur. Aubert. ap. Richel. in Voc.] See the article MAx u- 


MISSION, Cycl. | | 
The Accolade is of ſome antiquity, in which ſoever of the two 
ours writes, that the 


ſenſes it be taken. Greg. de king 
the gilt 


of France, even of the firſt race, in conferring 
ſhoulder belt, kiſſed the knights on the left cheek. 

For the Accoles, or blow, John of Saliſbury, aſſures us; 8 
in uſe among the antient Normans : by this it was that Wil- 


lam the conqueror conferred the honour. of knighthood on 
his ſon Henry. 1 N 

At firſt, it was given with the naked fiſt; thus Lambertus 
Ardenſis, deſcribing the manner in which Baldric, count de 
Guines, was created knight by Thomas a Becket, ſays, eidem 
comiti in militiæ gladium lateri et calario ſui militis pe- 
dibus aptavit, & is 4 inflixit. But this was after- 
". SUPPL, Vox. I. | 


% 


4 


— 


of the ark. Saurin. I. c. Spenter de Legib. 


I. 3. p. 3a. | 
ACCOMPANYMENT, (Cycl.) in muſic, denotes the inſtru- 


ments which accompany a voice, to ſuſtain it, as well as to 
make the muſic more full, 


ACC 


watds changed into a blow with the flat of a ſword, on the 
ſhoulder of the knight. 


Salmonet, and after him the continuators of Morery, men- 


tion an order in England, called knights of the Accolade ; ſo 
called from the manner of their creation, The order here 
meant is that of knights batchclors, or equites aurati, But 
the name, if ever, is now no longer known among us. 


ACCOLEEF is - ſometimes uſed as ſynonimous with Accolade. 


See the article ACCOLADE. 

Accoles is alſo uſed in heraldry in divers ſenſes, when two 
things are joined together, as two ſhields divided at the flanks, 
any are ſaid to be Accolee. Niſbet, Eſſay on Armories, c. 5. 
p-. 62. 

Accolet is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of lions, dogs, and other ani- 
mals, which have collars, or crowns about their necks ; as 
the lion in the arms of the name of Ogilvy. 

Engliſh heralds ordinarily ſay, collared, or gorged with an open 
crown, inſtead of Accolee. 

Others uſe the term Accolef, when two kews, battons, maces, 
ſwords, c. are ſaltier wiſe, behind the ſbield. Niſbet, Eſſay 


on Armor, in Ind. 


ACCOMMODATION, (Cycl.)—The primitive church ac- 


commodated multitudes of jewiſh, and even heathen ceremo- 
nies and praQtices to chriſtian purpoſes ; but the Jews had be- 
fore done the ſame by the Gentiles : ſome will even have cir- 
cumciſion, the tabernacle, brazen ſerpent, &c. to have been 
originally of Egyptian uſe, and only accommodated by 


Moſes to the purpoſes of Judaiſm. Saurin. Diſſert. O. Teſt. 


T. 1. p. 506. 
Spencer maintains, that moſt of the rites of the old law, were 
an imitation of thoſe of the gentiles, and particularly of the 
— that God, in order to divert the children of Iſ- 
rael from the worſhip they payed to the falſe deities, conſe- 
crated the greateſt part of the ceremonies performed by thoſe 
idolaters, and had formed out of them a body of the cere- 
monial law ; that he had indeed made ſome alterations therein, 
as barriers againſt idolatry ; and that he thus accommodated 
his worſhip to the genius and occaſions of his antient people. 
To this condeſcenſion of God, according to Spencer, is owing 
the origin of the tabernacle in general, and particularly that 
Hebrace. Bil. 1. 


The Accompanyment is uſed in recitative, as well as in ſong; 
on the ſtage, as well as in the choir, &:. The antients had 
likewiſe their Accompanyments on the theatre; they had even 
different kinds of inſtruments to accompany the chorus; from 
thoſe which accompanied the actors in the recitation, Boſ+- 
Reflex. Crit. ſur la Poeſ. &c: F. 42. p. 442. Ex Diomed. de 
Art. Gram. I. 3. N 

The Accompanyment, among the moderns, is frequently a diffe- 
rent part or melody, from the ſong it accompanies. It is 
diſputed whether it was ſo among the antients :. It is 
generally alledged, that their Accompanyments went no farther 
than the playing in octave, or in antiphony to the voice: the 
Abbe Fraguier, from a paſſage in Plato d, pretends to prove, 


that they had actual ſymphony, or muſic in parts. But the 


learned Abbe's arguments are far from being concluſive, as 
is ſhewn by the jeſuit de Cerceau ©, and by Monſieur Burette 9. 
—[* Malc. Treat. of Muſ. c. 14. Sect. 6. p. 588. ſeq. » De 
Legib, I. 7. * Cerceau, Diſſert. ſur la Mu ique des Græcs. 
Mem. de Trev. 1725. r ſeq. or Bibl. Franc. T. 7. 
p. II 5. ſeq. © In Hitt. R. Inſcr. T. 2. p. 190. ſeq. 


ACCOMPLICE (Cycl.)—By the law of Scotland, the Accom- 


plice can only be proſecuted after the conviction of the princi- 
pal offender: Unleſs the acceſſion of the Accomplice is im- 
mediate, in iþſo actu, ſo as in effect to render them co-prin- 
cipal. Macknz. and Bayne. "4 


By the general rule, the Accomplice ſuffers the ſame puniſh- 


ment with the principal offender. | Yet if he be remarkably 
leſs guilty, juſtice will not petmit equal puniſhment. 
In the law of England, the word acceſſary is uſed for Accom- 


= in crimes. ; | : 
t is diſputed among the Roman canoniſts, in what caſes it 


is allowed a confeſſor to diſcover the Accomplices revealed to 


him. 


The council of Sens, and feveral other ſynodical ſtatutes, ex- 


| preſsly prohibit the revealing of Accomplices, Yet ſome writers 


con for a con practice. Vid. Act. Erud. Lipf. '/ hung 
p. 439 Freſu. Trait. du Secret. de Confeſſ. c. 12. Mem. 
de Trey. 1711. p. 2092. Theor. & PraQt. des Sacrem. 
T. 2. c. 3. Mem, de Trev: 1714. p. 1435. | 
CCOMPLISHMENT, (Cy:i.)—is principally ufed in ſpeak- 
of events foretold by the Jewiſh prophets, in the old tefta- 
F Ts 9 
We ſay a literal Arcompliſhment, a myſtical or ſpiri 0 
e a ſingle ene a double 1 
a Jewiſh 3 a Chriſtian, a heathen Accompli/h- 
ment. oh * 
The pr 


is ſometimes accompliſhed in all, or ſeve- 

ral of thoſe different ways; thus of ſome of the ies of the 
old teſtament, the Jews * i/hment in their 
I | own 
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own hiſtory, about the time when the 


\ the church: the heathens another in ſome of their EMPErors : 

the Mahometans another in their legiſlator, 
Friſchmuth gives an account of divers prophecies of the Old 
2 which the muſſulmen hold received their Ac- 
ment in Mahomet. Friſch. Dif. in Theſaur. Theol. 
Fele. Works of the Learned, T. 4. p. 29. 
There are two principal ways of accompliſbing a prophecy; 
 direftly, and by accommodation. See ACCOMMODATION, 
and PROPHECY, Oel. and Suppl. 
Some authors ſpeak of Accampliſpments before the prophecy, 
and of others cotemporary with it, as well 2s after it. Thus 
that paſſage of Moſes, ** In the God created the 
6% heayens and. the earth, is by them conſidered as a pro- 
ber which was accemplied: at the creation. Eder. Oecon. 
2. p. 208. 
*Tis difficult to judge of the miſſion of a prophet, from the 
| Accompliſhment, or Non Accompliſhment, of his prediQtions ; 
uns beſides that the pr is uſually dead before the Ac- 
ompliſhment come in courſe, we find that God is often di- 
I from fulfilling his prophecies, by the repentance or 
obduracy of the — Fg in whom they were to be accom- 
-_ as in the caſe of the ju Judgment _—_ Stiling fl, 
rig. Sacr. Ouy. des ay, 45.6 um, —k ny 
ACCOUNT, or ACCOMPT, (Oel). are divers kinds 
of Accounts among merchants, as perſonal, real, imaginary, 
general, particular Accounts, &c. 

uh 199 AccounrTs, are thoſe which diſcover what each per- 
on, or ſubject, with whom a man has dealings on credit, 
- owes to, or has mou to him. 

Real AccounTs, are thoſe whereby a dealer diſcovers what 
effects are on hand do any time, and what is gained or loſt 
on each. 

Every Account is diſtinguiſhed Into two parts, for which two 
— 5 pages are aſſigned of one folio or opening; the name 
of the perſon with whom a man has Account being written on 
the top of each, with the word debtor on the left · ſide, and 
creditor on the right. 

A pes ſonal Account is to contain on the debtor ſide what the 
perſon owes me, and the payments I make to him; and on 
the creditor ſide, all that I owe to * and the payments he 
makes of his debts to me. 

A real Account muſt contain on the debtor fide the quantity 
and value of what was upon hand at the beginning of the Ac- 
count, and all afterwards received, with the cofts and charges 
thereof; and on the creditor ſide, the quantity and value of 
what is diſpoſed of, or any way taken out of it, with the re- 


turns it has made us, 
Imaginary AccounTs, are then br in to make a balance 


between credit and debt, and in caſes where the real and per- 
_ Accounts will not in the articles belonging to them make, | 


as they uſually do, ſuch balance. 
The chief of. theſe is the Account of profit and loſs; on the 
debtor fide of which are entered all lofi, and on the creditor 
fide all gains, Such alſo is the /tock Account, dee 1 
Sundry ACcounTs, when one Account is balanced ſundry 
_ 4. e. when one debtor or creditor for a ſum, and rap 


counts creditors or debtors for the parts of the ſum; 1 en- 


tered under the head of to, or by, ſundry Accounts. 
General AccouNnTs, are thoſe where all the goods of the ſame 


name are put into one Acceunt. Vid. Malc. Treat. of 
Book-kee 


ping. 
Particular AccounTs, are thoſe where each ſpecies, or Vl 


2 things under the ſame name, have their ſeparate 
ount 


| Open Accounr, is uſed for an unt not liquidated or 


ACCOUNT in bank, is a fund of money, which merchants, or 
others, place in the common caſh - bank, to be.in readi- 


. "neſs for the payment of bills of exchange, p notes, 


t and other debts contracted in the courſe of buſineſs. 
ch payments are made by transferring part, or the whole of 
the ſum lodged in the bank to to the creditor z who hereby 
is entered creditor of the bank in his place. Savar. Dict. 


Com. T. 1. p. 1440. voc. Campte. 


Account current, amounts to the: ſame with an open Ac- 


an Account with any one, ſignifies the placing him, 

e debe, in the great book. on his is done by writ- 

Ing dip dams, ſurname, rt ge er doggy Laan 

ractera, and aſterwards charging him with articles, either of 
_ debtor or creditor, as affairs turn up. | 

When an Account is opened; with perſon in the great 


book, his name is to be entered 21 in the in- 


de, 1 rages e wherein his Account is | 


to. be found «24 P. 1439» 
"=: um to an Agcounr, i is to enter down in the great 
the ſeyeral particulars for which 
debtor or creditor... 
Eramining an ACCOUNT, is the reading it exaQly over, ny 
ing the ſeveral articles, and verifying the computation, in 
; Se find whore here be ay en rd wha th um | 
— 1 — of Bs 
{ | 


ACC 


given : | Caſting up, or dof an Accounr, is the flating and ſettling 
the Chriſtians find another in Chriſt, or the earlieſt days of 


of it, to find the balance: 1912 
ſettling an pots: 
Accounts are cloſed in the great book on two occaſions : the 
firſt, when it is required to terminate an affair entirely, either 
with debtors or creditors, in order to learn what is due. The 
ſecond, when it is neceſſary to carry on the Account to an- 
other page of the ſame book, or to a new book, for want of 
room. 
Balance of an AccounrT, is the ſum by which the debt exceeds 
* credit, or vice ver ſay, upon ſtating or ſettling of it. Saver. 
Cit. 
AccounT is more particularly uſed for the method of cotn- 
puting time; in which — the word is ſynonymous with 


a fay the Engliſh, the forei _ Account, the Julian, the 
Gregorian, the new and the old Account. Biſhop Beveridge 
ves us the different Accounts of Time. Beveridg. Init. 
hron. 1. 2. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 47. p. 958. f 
AccounTs are kept in different "of denominations in dif- 
ferent countries: as in pounds ſterling in England; in livres 
and ſols in France; in roupees in India; in milrees in Por- 
tugal; in Barbadoes, till of late, their Accounts were kept in 
pounds of ſugar, and the laws of the colony allowed all debts 
to be paid in that ſpecie. Anſw. to Groans of Plantat, p. 3. 
Boots of AccounTs, of merchants and tradeſmen, are . 
as a ſort of private inſtruments, and in the civil law, and law 
of merchants, are allowed to make a half proof. The Reafon 
is, that merchants are often under a neceſſity of dealing on 
truſt, without- note or writing. Hence the ſuppletory oath 
of the merchant, with his book of Accounts, is admitted abroad 
as a full proof againſt his chapman, But in England this is 
under ſome limitation. Gail. l. 2. obſerv. 20. and 23. 


See alſo Stat. 7. Fac. I. c. 12. 
Auditing an Accounr, is the examining and paſſing an Account 


by * officer appointed for the purpoſe, See AubiToR, 
ye 


Round Account, is that which conſiſts chiefly of round ſums, 
or numbers; as tens, dozens, ſcores, hundreds, &c. 
Broken AccouNT, is that which conſiſts chiefly of fractions. 
Account, in common law, denotes. à writ or action which 
lies againſt a perſon, who by his office ought to give an A- 
count, but refuſes. 
A writ or action of Account properly lies only againſt bailiffs, 
receivers, and guardians in ſocage; h others. are alſo 
| brought in as a ſecondary intendment. Terms de Ley, 


fol. 8. 
ACCROC HE,, in heraldry, denotes a thing's being hooked 


into another. Coats's Herald. p. 6. 
ACCROCHING, in old law books, the act of incroaching or 
uſurping on another's. right. 25. Ed. III. Stat. 3. C. 8. 


Skin, Etym, Forinſ. in voc. 


The word is 2 French, Atcrocher, which ben. ta 


| lying Briff. de Verb. Signif.. p. Q Chazo.. Lex. 


a perſon becomes either | 


' faſten a thing by a hook. 
| ACCUBAT a poſture. of the body, between ſitti 204 


r 


. "os comes from the Latin, Accubare, compounded of 
ad, to, and cubo, I lie down. 
Accubation, or Aceubitzes, vras the table of the Greeks 
and Romans ; whence we find the. words particularly uſed for 
the lying, or rather as we call it, fitting down to meat. 

The Greeks introduced this 8 The Romans, ducing 
the — of the re to it. Rut as 
2 7 got ooting, this poſture — adopted, at leaſt by the 
r as to women, it was reputed an indecency in them 
to * down among the men: though afterwards this too was 
got over. But children did not lye-down, nor ſervants, nor 
ſoldiers, nor perſons of meaner 282 but took "their 
meals fitting, as a poſture leſs indulgent. V. Ax. cit. apud 
Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 1 Rs 2. p. 565- 
The Roman manner chemſelves at table was 


dining-room, and about this uſually three, ſometimes onl 
two beds, or couches; according to the number of which, it 
was called biclinium, or triclinium. _ "Fheſe were covered with 


eſteemed ſordid, In eating they la down on their leſt ſi 
or rather on their 
ed, with hinGet 


with their heads reſting on the 
elbows. The firſt lay 


8. 
1 
$, 
Z 
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youths of the bed- chamber, and had — 
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ACCUMULATION, (Cya. In the antient agriculture, A- 
cumulation denotes the operation of covering up the roots of 
trees, by throwing on them the earth that had been before 
dug from them. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. p. 519. 

In which ſenſe, Accumulation ſtands oppoſed to Ablaqueation. 
See ABLAQUEATION. 

ACCUMULATION of arms, cumulatio armorum, is uſed by an- 
tient heralds, for what the moderns call guartering of arms. 
Niſbet. Herald. c. 7. p. 87. See the article QAR TER/· 
ING, Cycl. 

AccuMULATION of degrees, in an univerſity, is uſed for the 
taking of ſeveral degrees together, and with fewer exerciſes, 

or nearer to each other, than the ordinary rules allow of. 
See DEGREE, Cycl. 

Wood gives numerous inſtances of Accumulators, i. e. perſons 
who accumulated, or took degrees by Accumulation, at Ox- 
ford. M bod, Athen. Oxon. T. 2. p. 974. Faft. T. 1. 


179, 190, 255. T. 2. p. 95, 103, 106. 

AGCUSATION: (Cycl.— hs _ politics treat of the be- 
neſit and the inconveniencies of public Accuſations, Various 

ents are alledged, both for the encouragement and the 
| uragement of Accuſations againſt great men. Nothing, 

according to Machiavel, tends more to the preſervation of 

a ſtate, than ent Accuſations of perſons truſted with the 

adminiſtration of public affairs. This, accordingly, was 

ſtrictly obſerved by the Romans, in the inſtances of Ca- 

millus, accuſed of corruption by Manlius Capitolinus, &c. 

Accuſations, however, in the j ent of the ſame author, 

are not more beneficial than calumnies are pernicious ; which 

z alſo confirmed by the practice of the Romans. Manlius 

not being able to make his charge againſt Camillus, was 

_ caſt into priſon, Machlav. de Repub. I. r. c. 7. p. 35. 

The antient Roman lawyers diſtinguiſhed between poſtulatio, 

&ulatio, and Accuſatio : for firſt, leave was defired to bring 

a againſt one, which was called pęffulare; then he 
; | againſt whom the charge was laid, was brought before the 

judge, which was called deferre, or nominis delatio : laſtly, 

the charge was drawn up, and ted, which was properly 
the Accufatio, Ve. Etym. Lat, Danet. Di&. Antiq. in 
voc. Accuſare. 

The Aceuſation properly commenced, according to Pædianus, 

when the rexs, or party charged, being interrogated, denied 

he was guilty of the crime, and ſubſcribed his name to the 

delatio made by his t. Calo. Lex. Jur. p. 17. 

In the French law, nbne but the Procurenr 2 or his 
deputies, can form an Accuſation, except for high treaſon, 
and coiring, where Accuſation is open to every body. In other 

crimes, private perſons can only act the part of denouncers, 

and demand reparation for the offence, with damages. Trev. 
- Dit. Univ. T. r. p. 92. 

There are three ways of entering an information in the tri- 

bunal of the inquiſition. The firſt, by way of inquiſition, 
when 2 private perſon, applying to the inquiſitor, declares 

he will neither be denunciator, nor Accuſer, but that com- 
mon fame gives out, that fuch and ſuch a perſon is an he- 
retic: the ſecond, by way of 
takes on him the office of Accuſer, which rarely happens; 
becauſe, in this caſe, the: Heuſer is obliged' to prove, and 
expoſes himſelf. to the ler Ta onis, in caſe his information 
prove falſe, The laſt, and moſt uſual way, is, by Denun- 


ciation, that is, b ing thoſe who know the fact. Hol 
II 7 


T04. ſeq. 61 
of Nanquin, having loſt his only 
offerings he had 
t an Atcuſation in form 


A Chineſe; of the province 
ter, notwi ing the prayers and 
= at —— 83 idol, whoſe 
Pekin, was condemned accordingly to 
temple razed, and the Bone ſeverely 


uniſhed. Bayl. 
Contin. des Penſces ſur la Comet. Jour: q 


es Seavi” T. 35. 


AGE, in gaming, à card, or the ſide of a dle, marked with a | 
The word comes from the French Ar, which ſignifies the ſame. | 


Henee the term, ames Ace, when tuo dice are both thrown 


ming it into vaſes and cups, 


from 


— 


F 


ation, when the — | 


which, by a decree of the ſovereign council | 
exile, its |' 


ſometimes en- 


the murrhina vuſa of thoſe || 
| mines of Cyprus 


ACE 


Ed. 165t. Fehr, de Hiera Picra, p. 125. Tyſon. Lumbticus 
Latus, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 146. p. 125. 

AcEPHALUs is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of certain 
nations, or people, repreſented by antient naturaliſts and coſ- 
mographers, as well as by ſome modern travellers, as formed 


without heads; their eyes, mouths, &c. being lodged in 
other parts. 
Such are the Blemmyes, a nation of Africa, near the head of 
the Niger, repreſented to be by Pliny * and Solinus d; Blem- 
myis traduntur capita abeſſe, ore oculis pettore affixis. 
Cteſias and Solinus mention others in India, near the Ganges, 
ins cervice, oculos in humeris habentes. Mela © alſo ſpeaks of 
ople, quibus capita & vultus in pectore ſunt, And Suidas, 
ho Byzantinus, Vopiſcus, and others aſter them, re- 
late the like. Some modern travellers ſtill pretend to find 
Acephalous people in America. 
Marcus Mappus “, a phyſician of Straſburg, has written the 
medical hiſtory of Acephali, on occaſion of the diſpute, whe- 
ther the fœtus in utero derives ſts nouriſhment by the mouth, 
or the navel. The ſtory of entire nations of Acephali bei 
alledged as ati argument againſt the former opinion, thi 
author undertook to refute it; and ſhews that the whole 
is a fable, invented by travellers, and propagated by geo- 
graphers. 
— opinions have been framed as to the origin of the 
fable of the Acephali. The hiſt is that of Thomas Bartholip, 
who turns the whole into a metaphor ; being convinced, that 
the name Acephali was antiently given to ſuch as had lefs 
brain, or conducted themſelves leſs by the rules of prudence, 
than others. Olearius rather apprehends, that the antient 
voyagers viewing certain barbarous people from the coaſts, 
had been impoſed on by their uncouth dreſs ; for that the 
Samogitians, being ſhort of ſtature, and going, in the ſeve- 
verity of winter, with their heads covered in hoods, ſeem at 
a 2 as if they were headleſs. F. Lafutau * ſays, that 
by Acephali are only meant people whoſe heads are ſunk be- 
low their ſhoulders; ſuch as the natives of the Caribbees are 
found to be. In effect, Hulſius 8, in his epitome of Sir 
Walter Raleigh's voyage to Guaiana, alſo ſpeaks of a people 
which that traveller found in the province of Irvipanama, be- 
tween the lakes of Panama and Caſſipa, who had no head or 
neck: and Hondius, in his map, marks the place with the 
figures of theſe monſters. Yet De Laet b rejects the ſtory ; 
being informed by other hands, that the inhabitants of the 
banks of the Caora, a river that flows out of the lake of Caſ- 
ſipa, have their head ſo far funk between their ſhoulders, that 
many believed they had their eyes in their ſhoulders, and their 
mouths in their breaſts, 6585 TE 
But though the exiſtence of a nation of Acephali be ill war- 
ranted, naturaliſts furniſh ſeveral inſtances of individuals born 
without heads, by ſome luſus or abertation of nature. Wep- 
fer © gives a catalogue of ſuch acephalous births from Schene- 
kius, Licetus, Partrus, Wolfius, Mauriceau, &c. 
Mappus reduces them to two kinds; the firſt, properly 
called Arepbali, being thoſe born without a head, or an 
thing in lieu thereof; the ſecond; leſs properly ſo called, 
having a ſort of heads, but thoſe i or hal- formed; 
e. gr. ſome whoſe heads do not appear when they lye on 
their backs.— . Hiſt, Nat. J. 5. . 8. Id. ibid. I + Ec Yo 
o Solin. Polyhiſt, c. 45. & 65. © Ala, de Situ Orbis, I. 1. 


c. 4. Vid. Wepftr. in Ephem. German. dec, 1. an. 3. 
obſ. 129. p. 181. + Mapp. Hiſt. Medic. de Acephalis, 
Argent. 1687. 4to. Jour. des Scav. T. 15, p. 538: * Olear, 


Paral. des 


Itin. Moſcov. & Perſic. 1. Fg 3 ki Lafitau, i 
rev. 5% P. 7 


Meoeurs des Sauv. Mem. de Hug. 


Epit. Itin. Raleigh, an: 1 b- Ds Lact, Deſcript. Amerſe. 
L 1%. d 22: in; . Germ, I. c. p. 184. Ibid, 
Dec. 2. an. 9. obſ. 148. p. 258. Jour. des Scav. T. ga. 


| P. 276. | See alſo Borell. cent. 4+ obſ. 7 4 | 
ACEPHALUS is alſo uſed, in poetry, for a'verſe which is lame 
| 2 deſective, by wanting a beginning. Martin. Lex. Philol. 


I. I. p. 8. 
eb n the meme: lese to all verſes which begin 
with a ſhort, inſtead of a long ſyllable. Bibl. Ane. Mod, 
I. 25. F. 385. ſeq. Wks 
ACER, in botany. See the article Mark. 51 
ACERINA, in ichthyology, a name given by Pliny, and other 
of the old naturalifts, to the ſiſh we at this time call. the 
cormas, and anrata fluviatilis, and in England the Ruffe. It 
ba of pearch, and i diſtinguiſned by Artedi 
from all tho other fiſhes- of that genus, by having the back 
fin ſingle, and: the hea cavernoas See the articles Cc 


AuR ATA, and PRNSœ Aa.. | * 
(Gel.) — By the laws of the twelve tables, the 
ing of acerræ Was es Salmath. ad Pancirol. 
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The Acorra' appears. to have” been the fame with what was 
| otherwiſe called-#þ1#:;&wium, and pyvirz fome have alſo con- 

founded it with the pateræ, in which libations were offered. 
, Cornut; ad Perf, Sac Vet. Schal, ad Hut. I. 3. Od: 8. 


A C 


We find mention of Aerrræ in the antient chutch. The | 
Jews had alſo their. Acerre, in our verſion rendered cenſers ; 
and the romaniſts fill reſtrain them under the name of 
incenſe pots. Tertull, adv. Gent. c. 9. magr. notiz, Vocab. 


An —— writers, we frequently meet with plena Acerra, 
a full Acerra; to underſtand which it is to be obſerved, 
that people were obliged to offer incenſe in proportion to 
their eſtate and condition; the rich in larger quantities, the 
poor only 3 few grains: the former poured out Acerras full 
on the altar 3 the latter took out two or three bits with their 

V. Briſſen. de formul, I. 1. p. m. 25 Marcili. ad 

Perſ. Sat. 2. v. 5. 

ACETABULUM, (Cycl.—in botany, the name of a genus 
of ſea-plants, compoſed of leaves formed in the ſhape of a 
baſon, and making a ſort of inverted cone, | 
The ſpecies of Acetabulum, mentioned by Mr. Tournefort, are 
two. 1. The taller ſea Acetabulum, called Androſace, and 
2. The ſmaller ſea Acetabulum, called the ſmaller Androſace. 
 Towrn, Inſt. p. 569. See Tab. 1. of botany, Claſs 17. 

ACETARY is uſed for an inner part in the ſtructure of cer- 
tain fruits ; thus called from the ſourneſs of its taſte. Grew. 
Anat. Veget. I. 1. c. 6.4. 3.p. 41. 8 
The Acetary of a pear is a globular part, lying within the 
cal „ or , and ſurrounding the coar, It is of the 

e ſubſtance with the parenchyma or pulp, only that the 

ders of which it conſiſts are ſmaller, and rounder than thoſe 
of the parenchyma : from whence however it ſeems to be de- 
rive& Whence it is ſometimes, alſo called, the Inner Paren- 
1 he 


that ol pear. „ | 

ACETIFICATION is uſed by ſome chymiſts to denote the ac- 
tion or operation whereby. vinegar is made. Becher. Phy. 
Subterr, I. 1. Sec. 5. c. 2. n. 124. p. 362. ſeq. 

Acetification is a branch or ſpecies of fermentation, ariſing 
by expoſing vihous liquors in open veſſels, and a warm place, 
which turns them acid. Vid. Act. Lipf. an.1701. and an. 1703. 
Acetification ehiefly differs from the fermentation, whereby 
wine is made, in this, that the latter is effected by a gentler 
heat, ſufficient only to raiſe, and rarify the ſulphureous parts ; 
whereas, in 4 beter, there is what is ſufficient to raiſe 
and rarify the ſaline parts; which is 4 — point, where- 
in Acetification conſiſts. Becher. Phyſ. Subterr. 1. 1. Sect. 5. 
c. 2. n. 124. p. 362. ſeq. 

ACE TOSA, in botany. See the article SokRR EIL. 

ACE TOSE. See Ack rous, Cycl. 

ACETUM (Cycl.)— Acetum eſuriens, in chemiſtry, a diſtilled 
22 rectiſied with the help of verdigreaſe. It is made by 

diſſolving the common verdigreaſe in fine diſtilled vinegar, 
then rg the ſolution, and procuring the verdigreaſe 

in in form of cryſtals ; and from this, by a proper degree 

fire, diſtilling with a retort an * — which is the 
richeſt acid that can by any art be prepared from vinegar. 
Zwelſer, to whom 8 _ owes its name, affirms, * oe 
maintains its acid qualities, after having diſſolved pearls or other 
of the alcaline benen but in this he is not to be cre- 
dited. Boerbaaus s Chem. p. 138. 

Ack run Portabile. See the article VINEGAR, 

ACH AC, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the people of 
the Philippine Iſlands, to a bird common there. It is of the 
ſize of a common hen; its belly, breaſt, and neck are of a pale 
. brown, and its back of a duſky reddiſh colour; its wings 

are extreamly beautiful, being principally of a greeniſh blue 
.colour ; the tail is white, ſhort and continually in motion ; 
om black, and the beak is thick and ſtrong, and is 
of a black colour, and obtuſe figure; the legs are reddiſh, 
and the claws black: when it makes any noiſe, it ſeems to 


utter the word phi, phi, very often repeated. It lives prin- | 


cipally about the cultivated parts of the iſlands, and feeds on 
NI vegetables, being properly of the partridge 
ind, . | 
ACHALALACTLI, :in zoology, the name of an American 
bird, deſcribed. by Nieremberg, and remarkable for a chain 


or ring of ſilvery whiteneſs round its. neck. It is of the 
ſize 


ACHAOVA,! in the materia medica of 
of an herb much celebrated in m 


ince alſo has an Acetary, reſembling, tho? leſs than, 
a Io 


not aſſured at preſent, what is the 


an herb nearly reſembling chamomile, but lower, and with 

- broader leaves, approaching to thoſe. of feyerfew, and of a 
aint, but not diſagreeable . N E 

 . Aviſenna: ſcems however to have meant a different 
rn 
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ACHE, in ſome old authors, a name 
2 paluſire, or paludapium, in Engliſh, ſmallage, Ger. 


ACHETA, in natural hiſtory, a name 


ACHLANU 


A C H 


deſeribes it as being of a very acrid taſte and ſtrong ſmell, in 


ſome reſpects reſembling our 


2 or wild majorum, but 
of a whiter colour. Proſper. Alpi 


n. de Plant. Egypt. 


ACHATES, in natural hiſtory, the ſtone popularly called Agat. 


See AGAT, Cycl. 8 
Dr. Plot makes uſe of the word Achat in this ſenſe; on what 
authority we know not. V. Nat, Hiſt. Stafford. c. 4. F. 47. 


p- 175. 
ACHATOR, in our old ſtatutes, is uſed for Pourveyor. See 


ACHAT and PourRVvEYoR, Cycl. 
iven to the plant called 


mac. Ind. 


ACHERNER, (el.) This word is alſo written A:arnar, and 


Achernar, ſometimes Acharnahar, and Acharnaharim. Vital. 


Lex. Mathem. Voc. Acarnar. 


* 
* 


Acherner is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denominated 
Pheton, and by the Perſians, Aulax, that is fafe, Wolf. 
Lex. Math. p. 1054. Voc. Pheton. ? 
by which the - antients 
called the large ſpecies of Cicada, the nymphs of which th 
uſed to eat, and eſteemed an excellent food: the ſmaller kind, 
which ſeems to have been our middling ſort (for we have 
three kinds) they called Tettigonia. See Cicana. 

or ACHX1Nus, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed 
by the antients to expreſs a ſtag or deer in the ſecond year's 


age, In the firſt, it was called Nebrus, in the third Dicrotus, 
and always after that Ceraftes. Pliny. | 


ACHILLEA, in the materia medica of the antients, a name gi 


given 
to the gum, which we at this time know by that of ſanguit 
draconis, or dragons-blood. | 
The antient Greeks called this Cinnabari; and the uſe of 
that word for the mineral which we now call cinna- 
bar, was only becauſe of its being of the ſame fine. red co- 
lour with this gum. Aviſenna treating of the Achillea, ſays 
it is otherwiſe called ſanguis-draconis, and deſcribes it as a red 
gum, univerſally known in his time. Many have been of 
opinion, that the Achillea was an inſpiſſated juice of the plant 
of that name; but this paſſage of Aviſenna, added to there 
being no gum of the Achillea mentioned by.any of the an- 
tients, ſufficiently explodes this opinion. The more probable 
account of the name is, that this very plant was called ſanguis 
draconis, becauſe of its leaves being uſually as red as blood 
which peculiarity is mentioned in its deſcription by Dioſcorides, 
and all the antient writers. Now this plant being for this rea- 
ſon called ſanguis draconis, that name, and Achillea, became 
ſynonymous terms; and thence the name Acbillea, as a ſyno- 
. . nymous one for ſanguis draconis, became given to the gum 
ſo called. Avi ſenna, L. 4. c. 99. 
ACHIOTL, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
Uraca, or Arnetto, called Orleana, .and Orellana, by other 
writers. See the following article. 


ACHIOT TE, a red drug from America, uſed in dying, and 
in the preparation of chocolate. | | 
The word is Braſilian, where it properly fignifies the tree from 

whence this matter is procured *. Ray writes it Acchiote®. 
Treu. Dict. Univ, T. 1. p. 101. * Ray, Trav. p. 485.1 
Achiotte is the ſame with what the French frequently call Rocou, 
and the Dutch Orleane. It has been commonly eſteemed a 
kind of argilla, or earth; but later obſervers find it a flower, 
or ſeed of a tree, which grows chiefly in very hot countries, 
as Yucutan, or Campeche, and Guatimala. It is about the 
ſize of a plumb- tree, only more tufted ; its branches, being 
longer than the trunk. e fruit is encloſed in a rind like a 
cheſnut, except that it is of an oval figure. It begins to 
open croſs- ways from the middle to the top; and ſubdivides 
into four parts; having in the middle a beautiful car- 
nation coloured flower. he tree has no leaves; but inſtead 
thereof ſhoots out filaments like thoſe of ſaffron, only bigger 
and longer. Between theſe grow little ſoft vermillion coloured 
grains, about the ſize of pepper-corns; which the indians, ſepe- 
rating from the filaments, bake in cakes of about half a pound 
each ; in which form the drug is brought into Europe, — 
Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 13: f 7} cor | 

The poor people uſe Achiotte inſtead of ſaffron, others mixt 
it as an ingredient in chocolate, during the gri ing of the 
cacoa, the quantity of two drams to a pound, to give it a 
reddiſh colour, &c. tho? this practice was formerly more 

frequent than at preſent ; the opinion of its being an earth, 
which even Mr. Ray fell into, having diſcredited its uſe. 
Some alſo uſe it to dye wax of a vermillion colour. Phy- 
ſicians hold it a food cordial, and preſervative againſt reten- 
tion of urine, V. Mem. de Trev. An. 1704. p. 1974. 


of ſmall grains; which being fermented 
afterwards paſſed thro' e 
m 


which is the Achiotte, or Rocou in 


it more i ey have two 
| | q Jak fur- 
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AcHIR GCN O8, a name given 


tain miraculous pictures of 


to have been 
© FT. of 


ACHLIS. 
ACHLYS, in medicine, a darkneſs, or dimneſs of ſight, ariſ- 


AC 


hair, and returned on its growi 


4 


A 


pilionaceous ki 
| outſide, and obtuſe ; the alz are lunated, obtuſe, and open, 


 therz are roundiſh, but ſomewhat oblong ; 


ACH 
ACTA, a term in the Roman ſu 


9 


ot the fibula, ys, each is beſt effected by means of a Toft Acia, 


„ 
CS 


to the Acheiropetes *. 
' phus, king of the Lombards, 


A CT. 


further proceſſes; which are deſcribed by F. Labat. V. Labat, 
Nouv. Relat. du Voy. des Ifl. Antill. Mem. de Trev. 1722. 
3 to Savary, to procure the Acbiotte, they ſhake 
out the grains in an earthen veſſel, ſoak and then waſh 
them in | net) repeated warm waters, till they have diſ- 
ed all their vermillion colour ; after which letting the wa- 
ter d to ſettle, the fecula at the bottom is taken and 
formed into little cakes, and balls ;- which when pure, and 
not adulterated either with red earth, or fine brick-duſt, 
are highly valued. Some alſo uſe fire to boil the Achiotte, 
and give it a farther conſiſtenge, V. Savar. Dit, Comm. 
„p. 1407. ſeq. Voc. Rocou. | 
by antient writers to cer- 
hriſt and the virgin, ſuppoſed to 
have been made without hands. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. 
. $16. Du Cang. Gloſs. Græc. T. 1. p. 161. 
Ye word is Greek, Axz:gowonlo;, q. d. non manu fattus ; 
Latin authors frequently write it Acheropeta , ſome Achero- 
$14, others Acherropſita, and even Antheropfita bd. [ Magri. 
otiz. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 3. Schmid, Lex. Eccleſ. p. 13. 
Þ Bibl. Germ. T. 20. p. 400 
The moſt celebrated of theſe is the picture of Chriſt, pre- 
ſerved in the church of Saint John * at Rome; ſaid 
by Saint Luke, but finiſhed by the 
angels. Anaſtaſius the librarian, Onuphrius 
Panvinius, and others, ſpeak. of the great honours paid 
ome being threatned by Aſtul- 
er Pope Stephen III. 
the pope had recourſe to prayers and proceſſions, in which 
the Acheiropœtos was carried devoutly, on his own ſhoulders, 
to the church of the virgin called Pre/ſepe *.—[* V. Anaſtaſ. 
in Vit. Steph, III. aliis II. ap. T. 3: Scriptor. Rer. Ital. p. 166. 
Bibl. Germ. T. 20. p. 40. ſeq. Id. ib.] 
See MAcHLIs. 


ing from a ſmall c:catricula on the pupil, occaſioned by a ſu- 

rhcial ulcer on the cornea. Blanc. Lex. Med. p. 8. Gorr, 
Dei 4 wreck hich literally ſignifi 

e word is Greek, ae, which lite ignifies a kind of 

cloud, or thickneſs of air. Caſtel. Lex. ee! 
- Achlys, is the ſame with what Latin writers call Caligo. 
Some conſider the Achlys, as a ſpecies of amblyopia. 
* _ 20 2 to be the ulcer itſelf, 2 it 
a ſlight ſuperfici er, a ing on the black of the eye 
of a bluiſh colour, not — a cloudy air. Zuing. Int. 
Medic. p. 2. F- 230. p. 189. 
In a metaphorical ſenſe, Achlys alſo denotes a diſorder of 


the womb ; anſwering to what Latin writers call /uffuſio uteri. 
Hippoc. 1. 2. de Morb. Mulier. _ | 


R, (Cycl.)—writers of medical obſervations afford di- 
vers anomalous inſtances of Achores, viz. Some are found 
even in aged people, others on the feet ; others reſembling 
the venereal diſeaſe ; others which diſappeared upon cutting the 
anew ; others followed by 
a thickneſs of hearing; others by pannics ; and others by a 
utta ſerena, Their drying up has ſometimes been followed 
a fever, their repulſion inwards by an epilepſy. V. 
Albert. Lex. Real, Obſerv. T. 1. p. 6. T. 2. p. 10. 
CHRAS, in botany, the name of a genus of =—_ the cha- 
raters of which are thefe. The cup is a perianthium com- 
poſed of five erect leaves of an — ſhape, but pointed at 
the ends, and remaining after the flower is fallen. The 
flower conſiſts of five petals, which are oblong, cordated and 
placed erect; the germen of the piſtillum is oval, and the 
_ is an oval berry divided into five cells ; the ſeeds are 
ole, v 
int g out in one part. Linnæi, Gen. Plant. p. 519. 
ONIA, in botany, the name given by Van Royen, 
and continued by Linnzus, to a genus of plants of the pa- 
; the characters of which are theſe, The 
flower has a perianthium, divided into five ſegments at the 
edge, the upper one being longer than the reſt; the vex- 
illum of the flower is compreſſed, hairy or rough on the 


and are ſhorter than the vexillum; the carina is bifid, 


and its length the ſame as that of the alz ; the ſtamina | 


the an- 

rmen of 
the piſtil is oval; the Nyle is ſimple, and aſcendent; the 

ſtigma is acute; the fruit isan oval oblong pod, containing a few 
kidney- d ſeeds, Linnæi. Gen. Pe. p. 346. Royen, 
OPHORUS, in botany, the name of a 
the ſame with the hy 


are nine or ten filaments growing into a ſort of vagina ; 
ge 


rgerys; about the meaning 
- wheteof, phyſicians and commentators are much divided. 
Celſus of the healing of wounds, either by ſuture, | 


me us of plants of | 
See HYPOCH ZER1sS. | 


—_ 


elegant, of an oval compreſſed figure, and with a | 


not too much twiſted, that it may ſit the eaſier on the 


. ExAcia molli, non nimis torta, quo mitius curpori infideat. | 
| Celſide Medic. l. 5. C. 26. V. Turneb. Adverl. 17, 41. 
Some will have Ala, 


here, to be. a corruption of Acus, and only 


b- 8 a needle, © But in what ſenſe can a needle be called 


Jt? Others underſtand by leid, the thread in- the needle 
.., SUPPL. VoL, I. 7 NN ps 


* 
* + 


de Vita Peireſk. I. 5. p. 4 


are ſufficient to give being to all things. Whic 


taury, carduus; and volatile, as 
F e kee, e 

nder correctives alſo come al | 
_ cretes, 


ACT. 


whereby the lips of the wound were to be fowed b. But 
how is this applicable to the fibula ? —{* Pantin, In. Not. 
ad loc, Celſ. p. 435. * Caſt. Lex. Med. p. B.] | 

Again, ſuppoſing the Acia to do the. office of thread, the 
matter of that thread is diſputed ; ſome will have it a linnen, 


others a filken, and others a metalline one. V. Gaſſend. de 
Boxhornius ſets all theſe 8 aſide, and will have the 
Acta to be the Acus of the fibula, or that part which pinched— 
In which view Acia mollis only imported, that it was not ſet 
ſo as to pinch too much. Boxhorn. ad Plutarch: queſt. 
Rom. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. p. 16. e 

Chiflet, de Figuero, and Rhodius, have written treatiſes ex- 
_—y on the Acia of Celſus; in the laſt of whom, we find 
ollected every thing relating to the ſubject. Diſſ. de Acia 


ad Corn, Celf. mentem Petav. 4. 1639, republiſhed with 


additions by Tho. Bartholin. Haffn. 1672. V. Act. Medic. 


P. 2. 5 294: | 
ACICULZ, in natural hiſtory, ſmall ſpikes, or prickles in form 


of needles, with which nature has armed ſeveral creatures. 

See Tab. of fiſhes, No. 20. and Tab. of teſtacious and cruſta- 

ceous animals, No. 13. See alſo Tab. of Quadrupeds, N*. 
25, and 26. 


I 
Alb. (Cycl.)— Acid and alcali have been conſidered by ſome 


chemiſts, as the two athletæ of nature, the great inſtruments 
whereby all things were effected; and the cauſe not only of 
natural, but præternatural things, as diſeaſes and cures. 

This hypotheſis, we chiefly owe to Tachenius, a German 
apothecary and chemiſt, and a follower of Helmont's ſyſtem ; 


who publiſhed two books, to ſhew that all natural things 


are compoſed of alkali and Acid, The Acid, which he held 
was generated in the air, from the ſun, and contained in it 
the hidden, ſeeds, or ſouls of all things, aſſociated the alkali 
to itſelf ; and from hence, as a paſſive ſubject, aroſe the efle 
or forms of things. ' All this he pretended to prove by the 
authority of Hippocrates, He was followed by Swalve, and 
his doctrine has been ſince defended by others; but combated and 
refuted by Bohnius, Boyle, Bertrand, Pitcairn, Hoffman, &c. 

Some have pretended to mend the hypotheſis of Acid and 


' alkali, by altering it into Acid and Viſcid; which they will 


have to be the cauſes of all diſeaſes, and fluid alkali the in- 
ſtrument of all cures. _ This doQtrine is aſſerted by Bontekoe 
and Blanchard, but refuted by Hoffman, V. Act. Erud. 
Lipſ. An. 1689. | 
In reality, tho* the terms Acid and alkali be new, the no- 
tions, at leaſt ſomething very like them, are met with in an- 
tient writers, who frequently aſcribe the origin of many 
diſeaſes to unnatural, ſour, and corroſive juices in the body. 
Hippocrates ſays further, that man and other animals con- 
fiſt of two contrary principles, which yet concur in the 
effect, vis. fire and water; and that theſe in pon 
words 
Tachenius interprets of his Acid and alkali, which he appre- 
hends ſufficient to account for the production of all — 
and all the appearances thereof. Plato is alſo brought to give 
ſome countenance to the opinion; he deſcribes the particles 


of fire as pyramidal, and proceeding hence to reaſon on 


its effects, ſays, that by the ſharpneſs of their angles, the ſub- 
tilty of their ſides, the minuteneſs of their parts, and the 
rapidity of their motion, they penetrate and break the con- 
texture of all bodies; all which coincides with the modern 
theory of Acids : add, that as water according to Hippocrates 
is a paſſive principle, which ſerves to take off the edge of 
fire, and make a temperate body in conjunction with it; 
{> alkali is repreſented as a porous matter, fit to receive and 
ſheathe the ſharp points of an Acid. Sanguinet. Dill, ap. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 273. ot , 
Helmont aſſerts, that no Acid can be lodged naturally in any 
part of the human body, except the ſtomach ; that if it 
extend further, it becomes unnatural, inſects the ſweet and 
balſamic juices, and proves the cauſe of moſt diſeaſes, 

In effect, the opinion of Acidity has ſo far prevailed, that all 
diſeaſes, acute as well as chronigal, feyers, cachexies, 
dropſies, ſuppreſſion of the menſes, the venereal diſeaſe, 
rheumatiſms, cholics, pleuriſies, apoplexies, epilepſies, and 
what not, are derived from this univerſal ſource, Harris 
attributes the diſeaſes of infants, Aignan the gout, Ferrari 
melancholy, &c. to an acid cauſe. Sanguimet, Lib. cit. 
Harris, de Morb. Infant. Mem. de Trev. 1213. P. 1245- 
Aignan, Tr. de la Goute in Jour. des Scav. I. 39. p. 425. 
Ferrari, Reſp. ad Queſit. del Maraffa. p. 329. Giorn. de 
Letter. d'Ital. T. 14. p. 225, 232. 
Pitcairn has a diſſertaion on the hypotheſis of Acid and alcali, 
wherein he maintains, that neither Acids nor alcali either 
cauſe. or cure any diſorder, at leaſt beyond the prime war. 
Pitcairn, Diſſert. Medic. 8vo- Jour, des Scav. T. 30. p. 25 | 
To correct the redundancy of Acids in the h, all al- 
calious, or urinary falts, both fixed, as of wormwood, cen- 
raſe,  &c. are commended. 
me all fixed earth or metalline con- 
which abſorb the Acid, as iron, ſaccharum faturni, 
antimony, and all oils and fat things, which obtund and inviſ- 
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Obſerv. „ 2. K | 

Ans are divided on the propriety of ad- 
in the ſmall - pox. Woodward, State of 
Alledged to be hurtful in and moſt of them, 


the juice of lemons, in diſeaſes of the breaſt. 
Poli, an Italian chemiſt, member of the 


gli Acidi, the triumph of Acids, wherein he undertakes to 
prove, that tis unj Acids are charged with being the 
cauſe of an infinity of diſeaſes ; and that, on the contrary, 
are the ſovereign remedy thereof. According to this 


author, Acids are abſolutely neceſſary to all the fermentations | 


or digeſtions in the ſtomach, whether of aliments 
or medicines : and thoſe Acids which are noxlous, only be- 
come ſuch, as being made from ſubſtances which abound too 
much in alcali's : yet the Acids never enter the blood, but 
are precipitated in the inteſtines, and go out with the excre- 
ments; all that paſſes the lacteals being only a fine ſpirituous 
vapour, raiſed by the natural heat, and formed of a ſmooth 
6il and volatile alcali. Fontenel. Elog, de Poli; See alſo Jour. 
des Scav. T. 38. p. 328. ſeq. | 
Several authors have pretended to determine the of 
ppoſe them to be aſl; es of 
— z 
on, from 


Acids. The generality fu 


1. Mem. de Trev. 1724. p. 210. 

A late mechanical author is more preciſe in ſettling the figure 
- and dimenſions of Acid particles, which he will have to be 
- triangular, but hollowed, according to the dimenſions of the 
particles of water, within the whereof he ſuppoſes 
them formed. The arch of an Acid, according to him, is 
ces, but the ſhorteſt way only 453 its ſemidlameter 
e ſemidiameter of a particle of water, as 4 to 7; its 
altitude, to the ſemidiameter of the ſame watery particle, as 
1 to 49; and its weight, as 5 to 18. Stoeedenborg. Prodtom. 
Rer. Natur. in Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1722. p. 85. 
See Tab. of R Odjects, Claſs 3. 

Acids, eſpeci „are reckoned correctors of opium, 

the head or lurigs. See Opiux. 
animal Acid yielded from the freſh animal by diſtil- 


ining the Acid juice from this animal, though it is the 

moſt convenient way of obtaining it in quantities, If a ſtick 

be thruſt into an ant-hill, the creatures will drop their Acid 

liquor, in large — 2 it, and this, when ſmelt to, twinges 
Aled 


1 


the noſe like new ſpirit of vitriol. It will make the 
of ſuceory, borrage, &. red. And this Acid 
obtained, either by diſtillation, or by throwing the living ani- 


Some are of opinion, that all RO NN only ac- 
cording to their degree of ſtrength ; s opinion i e 
to difficulties. 


In Borelli, de Mot. Animal. I. 2. prop. 224. we have ſeveral 
experiments on with the Acid of ſulphur, nitre, &c. 

Actp juice of tar, that procured'from' tar by diſtillati 
TAR-WATER. | 


ACINARIA, in boi 
RIA, in botany 


„a name given 


Burman, Thefaur, Zeyl. p. 363. SeeMtLastona. 


- ACINOS, 


| See Ocymun, 
-ACITLI, in gy; the common Mexican name fot the great 
- creſted diver, 'cominon to Europe and America, and more 
_--* ufually eilled by authors, the Epp genf, or witer-hare. 


of | 
at Paris, publiſhed a treatiſe, entitled; 7! Triomfo de | 


ACOLIN, in 


ACONE, in the natural hiſtory 


dy ſome to the iriarſh 
-berries; or vaccinia paluſiria. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
ACINODENDRON, in botany, the name given by Burman, | 

in his Theſaurus, to a genus of plants, afterwards called me- 


5 

"x 9 nl - 2 . * RP 7 oy 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT mou, 5 A frm p | 
of by tenants, on the death of their lar 
nun Amen of their new lords. | 
| "ACLIDES, inthe Roman 


Aco 


'Servius doſerides the aldi as full of fpicue, or ethinence ; 
whence che word may ſeem from ade, of au, point 


Others ſuppoſe it formed from ayxvatr, of ayxuay, which 
alſo ſignified a dart. | 
The Aclides is 


deſcribed as à kind of dart or javelin. 


Scaliger makes it round, or globular, 2 flender wooden 
ſtem whereby to poiſe it. It was full of ſpikes, and fo would 


do miſchief both where it truck, and in the withdrawing. 


Each warriour ſeems to have been furniſhed with two. 
Serv. ad En. I. 7. v. 730. eff 
Lex. Mil. T. 1. p. 14. ſeq. Pitiſc. 


Vii 
* 
r 


17. 
 ACLOWA, in botany, the name of a plant n Gai. 


nea, and uſed by the natives to cure the itch. They cub it 
on the body, as we do our ungents. Petiver accounts it à 
kind of colutea, and has named it the Guinea ſcorpioide 
colutea, with leaves like the gum tragacanth b, Its 
_ — e and ſtand in pairs on 
the ribs, to the number of twelve, ſixteen, or twenty on a 
rib, They ſtand at ſuch ſmall diftances, that the whole 
compound leaf is but ſhort. Each of theſe ſingle leaves is 
oblong z the pods are long, ſmooth arid ſtraight, and they 
terminate in a point; they are about four inches long, and 
of the thickneſs of a crow's quill. The ſeeds are brown and 
* — . a thick 72 — N 2 each is ſeparated 

om a thin eptum, or parent membr me. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 232. 


ACMELLA. See AnMELLA. | 
ACOLCHICHI, in 200 


logy, the Mexican name for a bird, 
deſcribed by Nieremberg under the tame of the pterophanico 
Indiarum. See hi; bportnyr'y n 

zoology, the name of a » of the partrid 
kind, common in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. It is no lirger 
than a ſtarling; J Nr 
and its toes very long; its beak be ow, and ſomewhat 
long; its head ſmall; its breaft belly are white ; its 
fides are ſpotted with brown, and its back and tail of a 
duſky yellowiſh brown; its tail is very ſhort, and both that 
and the back have ſome black ſpots, and ſome natrow ſtreaks 
of white. It frequents the ſides of lakes; and is ſuppoſed to 
feed on flies, and other inſets, which ate found 
about watery places. It is a tolerably well tafted bird. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 304. | 


ACOLUTHI, or AcoLyTHr, (Cycl.)== Acol was a title 


in the Grecian empire, 1 — to the ca or commander 
of the Varangi, a body ppointed for the ſecutity of 
the emperor's palace. Codin. de Offic. Aul. Conftant. d. 1. 
n. 51. & c. 5. n. 2. Meurſ. Gloſſ. Gr. Batb. p. 18. Du 
Cang. Gloſſ. Gr. T. 1. 


p · . 
ACOLYTHIA, in the Greek church, denotes the office, or 


order of divine ſervice. Du Cang. Glofl. Græc. T. 1. p. 41. 
Voc: Axoauhice, | : 
The fame name is alſo given to the prayers, ceremoni 
hymns, and the like, whereof the Greek ſervice is — 
ed, Suic. Theſ. Græc. T. 1. p. 163. 
They are ſuppoſed to be ſo called Ano rs Aziaubur, & ſeguendo, 
from their ſequence or 2 each other; or becauſe of 
their cohering and agreeing together. 6 
of the antients, the name of a 
ſtone uſed as a whetſtone, and for ſeveral other purpoſes; 
but more uſually known among the Romans by the name 
coticula, See CoTICULA. | 


ACONCROBA, in botany, a name given by the natives of 


Guinea to a plant, wild with them, and in great 
eſteem for its virtues in the ſmall-pox. give an in- 
fuſion of it in wine. The leaves of this plant are opake, and 
as ſtiff as thoſe of the phillerey ; they grow in pairs, and ſtand 
on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they ate ſmall at each end, and broad in 
the middle; and the largeſt of them ate about three inches in 
length, and an inch and quarter in breadth in the middle. 
ſortewhat reſemble thoſe of out bay. They are of a 
IE on the upper fide, and of a pore underneath. 
ACONITE, (Cyd.) — AconitTum, Walfibare, in botany, 
the name of a of plants, the characters of which are 
theſe, The flower is of the pol us anomalous kind, 
conſiſting of five irregular leaves, and ſomewhat reſemb 
a man's head, with a hood or hetmet on it. The upper 
ſeems to perform the office of a hvod or helmet ; the two 
lower leaves reprefent that part of the helmet which receives 
the lower jaw, and the two wings * to the upper 
t of the face, ot the temples. From the center of the 
wer there ariſe two piſtils, ſhaped like feet, and received 
into the hollow of the upper petal or hood, 25 is allo the piſtil, 
which finally becomes a fruit, of ſeveral mem- 
| branacevus vagina collected into a nd uſually con- 
taining angubr and drittel fe. Ses Tab. x. of Botany, 
11. | | 
The ſpecies of Acumte, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The common yellow 2. 2. The great yel- 
low Acunite, with thiEker Ttalks and broader leaves. 3. The 
ow Aconite, with lower ftalks and ſi leaves. 4. The 
| Aconite, wich large and ly divided leaves. 
5. The blue flowered #conite. 6. The narrow leaved Aco- 


nite, with bending ſpikes. 7. The fcomte with bending 
Abe, with fewer flowers and deeply U{Hed ares. 8 The 
WW 2 | 4 y a . þ 7 


ACO 


Tonite with broader leaves and 
Aconite with bending ſpikes. 10. The common 
blue Aconite, commonly called blue monk's-hood. 11. The 
pale red flowered monk's-hood. 12. The white flowered 
monk's-hood. 13. The monk's-hood with blue and white 
variegated flowers. 14. The monk's-hood with purple and 
white variegated flowers. 15. The violet flowered monk's- 
hood. 16. The purple flowered monk's-hood. 17. The 
monk's-hood with very large purpliſh blue flowers. 18. The 
leſſer blue lowered monk's-hood. & The pyramidal many 
flowered monk s-hood. 20. The healing monk's-hood, called 
anthora. 21. The large Pytenzan anthora, with dark green 
leaves and very large flowers. Tournef. Inſt. p. 424. 
Tis not agreed what the antient Aconite was, the antient 
botaniſts uſing the name with ſome diverſity; ſometimes even 
in a general ſenſe, to denote any poiſon ; whence alſo Aco- 


nitarius, became ſynonymous with @apuaroruanc, a poiſoner. | 


Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 18. Du Cang. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 45. 

Dioſcorides only makes two kinds of Aconite; the firſt the 
ſame with the ehelyphenium, the ſecond the proper Aconite. In 
ſtrictneſs there appears to have been but one ſpecies of Aconite, 


which reſembled the thelyphonium in its virtue and effects, 
but differed from it in leaf, colour, ſoil, root, &c. Vid. | 


Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. T. 2. p. 881. ſeq. Gorr, Med. 

Defin. p. 16. ſeq. voc Axwuile, 

Some compare the poiſon of the Aconite to that of the napel- 

lus =. Others ſeem to make it of the ſame kind with that of 
the ſalamander >, Dr. Mead will have it to agree with the 

cicuta ©. Tis the root alone that is hurtful “; for its leaves 

and fruit are ſaid to be innocent ng, Ephem. Germ. Dec. 1. 

an. 2. p. 82. * Plin. Hiſt, Nat. T. 2. I. 29. c. 4. p. 505. 

0 Mad, of Poiſons, Jour. des Scav. T. 47. p. 64. Sal- 

maſ. 1 — 882. Vater. Phyſ. Exper. in app. c. 3. 

2. p. 870. 

400501 9 Arerſſi, is an appellation given to ſome of the an- 
tient athletæ, but differently interpreted. Mercurialis under- 

ſtands it of thoſe who only anointed their bodies with oil, but 

did not ſmear themſelves over with duſt, as was the uſual 

practice. M. Burette will have it to ſignify thoſe who con- 
quered eaſily without duſt, g. d. aww, apaxi, with little 
ado. Vid. Burette, in Mem. de PAcad. des Inſcript. T. 1. 


. 294. ſeq. 
AGONTIAS, (Cycl.)—in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſer- 
pent, called alſo jaculum, or the dart ſnake, from its manner of 
' vibrating its body in the manner of a dart, Bellonius found 
one of theſe in the iſland of Rhodes, which he deſcribes in 
this manner. It is about three hands-breadth long, and of 
the thickneſs of one's little-finger. Its colour is a milk 
grey on the back, variegated with ſmall black ſpots, like ſo 
many eyes; and on the belly it is perfectly white. The 
neck is wholly black, and from that two milk white ſtreaks 
run all the way along the back to the tail; the black ſpots 
alſo are each ſurrounded with a ſmall circle of white, It is 
found in Egypt alſo, and Lybia, and in the iſlands of the 
Mediterranean. Ray's Synopſ. Anim. p. 290. 
ACONTIUM, in antient writers, a kind of Grecian dart, or 


_ ſomewhat reſembling the Roman pilum. Aquin. Lex. | 


ilit. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. T. 2. p. 1017. 
ACOPA, in botany, a name given by Dioſcorides, and ſome 
bother authors, to the trifalium paludeſum, or buck-bean. 
AcoPa is alſo uſed to denote medicines againſt laſſitude. Aco- 
m, Axero, from « privative, and zero, wearineſs, 
ACOPIS, the name of a ſort of foffil ſalt, deſcribed by Pliny, 
and faid to have been uſed by the antients, mixed with oil 
and heated, to rub over the limbs to cure wearineſs. The 
deſcription Pliny gives of it is a very odd one. He ſays, it 
was of a light, porous and ſp 
pumice, and that it was variegated with gold coloured ſpots. 
All that is poſſible to collect from this, is, that it might be 
an impure ſort of the natrum, or nitre of the antients, ſuch 
as is now found about Smyrna, and uſed inftead of ſoap ; 
this is of a lax ſpungy texture, and naturally of a greyiſh 


white, but it is ſubject to be tinged « roy and poflibly | - 
t be © 


what Pliny calls Acopis, mi ſuch of it as was acci- 
dentally ſpotted with an admixture of a yellow ochreous earth. 
ACORN, in natural hiſtory and agriculture, denotes the fruit 
of trees of the oak kind, 

The Acorn, according to Dr. Grew, is the nut of an oak, 


with this only difference, that beſides the cu it ſtands in, it | 
infleal 


has only a leathern or parchment cover, of a ſhell. 
And hence it is, that whereas the kernel of a nut is ſweet, 
that of an Acorn is of a very taſte ; the auſtere parts of 
the ſap, which in a nut are drained off into the thell, being 


here imbibed .by the kernel itſelf. Grew, Anat. of Plants, 


L4.c4%.8. | 

Writers ah, give rules concerning ſeminaries ar nur- 
feries of Acorns, the ing, , ay of Acorns, 
Vid. Evel. Sylv. c.2. 


For timber, thoſe Acorns are to be choſen as ſeed 
moſt ſolid and heavy, not thoſe which are biggeſt, 


Acorns were the fobd of the firſt ages; but when corn was 
. . e 
ca, i fad! 


© "found out, Acorns were neglected. They 
our days, but to fatten hogs, and other 
| Yet among the 'Spatiiards the Acorns, glans 


* 


bending ſpikes. 9. The 


| 


texture, [reſembling the | 


bt Tollect. N*.466. T. 3. p.139- | 
are 


AcousTic diſciples, among the antient 


ACR 


to have long remained a Galant, and been ſerved up in the 


_— of - deſert. Hougbt. Ne. 480. p. 168. PA. Hiſt, 
ar, I. 10. 

In dearths, Acorns have been ſometimes dried, ground into 
meal, and baked into bread. 

The inhabitants of Chio held out a long fiege, without other 
food. But they are faid to breed headachs and ventoſities, 
and to be hard of digeſtion . A decoction of Arorns is re- 
puted good againſt dyſenteries and cholics. A of them 
is ſaid to be in immoderate fluxes of the menſes b. 
[* Barthol. Act. Med. T. 2. obſ. 57. * Gorr, Med. Defin, 


voc. BaAavrcc, 


] 
ACORUS, (Cycl.)—in the materia medica, a name by which ſome 


authors have called the great galangal. Dale, Pharm. p. 252. 


Acokus adulterinus, in the materia medica, the name of the 


root of the iris lutea paluſtris, or common yellow water- 
flower. C. Bauhin, Rap. 7 C1 * 


ACOUSMATICI, an appellation given to ſuch among the diſ- 


ciples of Pythagoras, as were ftill under the five years proba- 
tion. V. Gentz#en. Hiſt, Philoſ. p. 47. 
The Aconſmatici, axuehalirei, are ſometimes alſo called 4. 
cothſlici, axurxu j by Latin writers, Acuſtici. The Acouſ- 
matici ſtood oppoſed to the mathematict, who were thoſe 
initiated into the ſecrets of ſcience ; and the Acouſmatic phi- 
loſophy, to the mathematic, Yo; de SeR. Philoſ. c. 6. 

18. p. 35. 

he Acouſmatici were inſtructed by bare poſitive precepts 
and rules, without reaſons or demonſtrations ; theſe precepts 
they called Acouſmata, which were divided into three kinds, 
The firſt, Such as aſſerted what ſome thing is; e. gr. what 
is the ſun, the moon, the tetractys, or the like. The ſecond, 
Such as told what is moſt ſuch a thing; e. gr. what is moſt 
juſt ? to ſacrifice : what is the moſt powerful ? reaſon : what 
is the trueſt ? that men are wicked. The third preſcribed 
what is to be done, and what not; e. gr. that we ought 
to beget children; that we are to put off the right ſhoe firſt : 
that we ought not to go in the common road, &c. Such 
were the Pythagorean Acouſmata; and thoſe among his diſ- 
ciples who retained the greateſt fund of theſe,. were eſteemed 
the wiſeſt men. Stanley, Hiſt. Philoſ. P. g. p. 519. 
Some have denied the appellation of agoreans to be due 
to the Acouſmatici, in regard many of theſe had their learning 
not immediately from Pythagoras, but from Hippaſus, who, 
according to ſome, was of Crotona, but according to others, 
of Metapontium, Jamblich. de Vit. Pythag. c. 18. p. 54+ 
Stanl. loc. cit. TY | 


ACOUSTIC veſeh. In the antient theatres there were a kind 


of Acouſtic veilels, made of braſs, ſhaped in the bell faſhion, 
which being of all tones within the pitch of the voice, or even 
of inſtruments, rendered the ſounds more audible, ſo that the 
actors could be heard through all parts of theatres, which 
were even 400 feet in diameter, Vitruv. de Archit, I. 5. 
c. 5. Boindin. in Mem. de Trev. 1709. p. 30 


AcousTIC duct, ductus acouſticus, is applied to the external 


paſſage of the ear; called alſo meatus auditorius. 


AcovusTiC nerve, nervus acouſticus, is the ſame which we 


otherwiſe call the auditory nerve, ; Ag 

oſe 
more frequently called Acouſmatici. Voff. de Sect. Philoſ. 
C. 6. F. 18. p. 35. See the article ACOUSMATICI. 


ACRE, (Cycl.)—An Acre is 10 ſquare chains, of 22 yards 


each, that is, 4840 ſquare yards. And a mile being 1760 yards 
uare, a mile ſquare will be found to contain 640 Acres. 
oughton gives a table of the number of Acres to a houſe in 

each county of South-Britain, which is found to vary in the 


Wehh counties, from 51 Acres, as it is found in Flintſhire, 
nel hire. Houghton, Collect. N“. 28. 


Dr. Grew attempts to aſcettain the number of Acres in Eng- 
land, wo 5 him, amounts to 46 millions and 
90000. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 330. p. 266. ſeq. 
Sir William Petty reckons but 28 millions; 29 millions. 
And by an account of the number of Acres in each county, 
ſu to be taken from ſome old regiſter, the number of 
cres in England amounted only to 39 J millions. But Dr. 
Grew ſhews, that this is too little. | 


The province of Holland is faid to contain but one million 


400,000 foul But by the more acurate computations of 


tion to that of the Engliſh l 
foot. Treat. Praft. Geom. p. 86, See Foot. 


The Scotch Acre contains four Scotch roods, and . | 
#5 
and 


l 
| 


} 
| 
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_ #erid, according to Grew, properly belongs to the claſs. of 
2 taſtes. It is not ſimply ſour or pungent; — 


being bodies not Acrid, which yet are pungent, e. gr. arum : 


nor B it ſimply, bot; for there ate many hot bodies which | 


t Acrid, as the roots of zedoary, yarrow, and contra- 

—— characteriſtic 9 — 1 Keri, conſiſts in 
joined with heat. Grew, Diſc, of Taſtes, c. 1. 
. 21. p. 281. TIA? N by 

Acrid bodies, by the pungency and tenuity of theirparts, incide, 
_ digeſt, heat, open, irritate, purge, cauſe appetite, cc. 

The eating of Acrid foods with thoſe intentions, is particu- 

larly called by the Greeks drimyphagia. G#r-Det. Med. 
p. 116. in Voc. Ae "cv 

Acrid things are hurtful to the head and eyes, and contrary to 

bilious temperaments; but 5 to pituitous ones. 
Abercromb. de Dignoſcend. Medic. 
© de Letter, de Parm. 1688. p. 185. "00; 
ACROAMATIC, in the Ariſtotelian hiſtory, imports the ſame 


with Acroatic. Voſſ. de Set. Philol. c. 17. f. 9. See the | 


article ACROATIC. = 
ACROAMATIC, in a om grners ſenſe, denotes a thing ſub- 
lime, profound, or abſtruſe. In which ſenſe, it ſtands op- 
ſed to exoteric. , N 
We ſay acreamatic philoſophy, acroamatic theology, an 
acroamatic method, acroamatic interpretation, Qc. ol 
Few ſects, or profeſſions, but have had two Ways of teaching, 
if not two ſorts of doctrine, an acroamatic for adepts and 
proficients; and an exoteric for novices *. We find traces 
of this among the heathen as well as chriſtian divines, 
- Philoſophers, and chemiſts. Hence the ceremonies of ini- 
Tiations, and ablutions, the diſcipline of 1 and hence 
alſo the origin of fables, ænigma's, parables, ſymb 
Vid. Zeidler, de gemino docendi more, exoterico & acro- 
amatico paſſim, An analyſis of which is given in Reimman, 
- Syft. Antiq. Literar. P. 3. Sec. 2. p. 1 3 > Bac. de Aug- 
ment, Scient. I. 6. c. 2. opp. T. . p. 166.] | 
AcrROAMATIC, is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more general 
"og for any thing kept ſecret,” or remote from popular 


* 


x abridged from the vaſt commentaries of Lambecius and Neſ- 


Vid. Salmaſ. ad Epict. p. 228. ſeg. 

„Again, the Acroatics were more ſubtile and exact, evidence 
and demonſtration being here aimed at; the exoterics chiefly 
aimed at the probable and plauſible. The former were the 

ſuhject of the marnings exerciſes in the Lyceum, the lat- 
ter of. the evenings: add that the exoterics were publiſhed, 

+ Whereas the Acroatics were kept ſecret, being either entirely 

.... concealed, ar if they were publiſhed, it was in ſuch obſcure 
terms, that few. but his own diſciples would be the wiſer 

for them. Hence when Alexander complained of his præ- 

ceptor for publiſhing his Acroatics, and thus revealing what 

_-» ſhould have been . reſerved to his diſciple ; Ariſtotle anſwered, 

chat they were. made publick and not publick, for that none 

Who had not heard them explained by the author, viva voce, 


„ would underſtand. them. Vid. Gell. I. 2. c. 5. Plut. in Alex. | 
Stanley, Hiſt. Philof. P. 6. c. 8. = EIS 


_ACROBATICA, or . AcxoBATICUM, an antient engine, 
„whereby people were raiſed aloft, that they might ſee more 


conveniently about them. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. Rom. T. 1. 


n 1" age | 
The Acrobatica among the Greeks, amounted to the ſame 


with what was called ſcanſorium among the Latins. Vi- 


rum. Archit. 10. c. I. p. 204. | e 

Authors are divided as to the office of this engine. Turne- 
e Barbarus *, take it to have been of the military kind, 
raiſed by beſiegers, high enough to over look the walls, 
„and diſcover the ſtate of things on the other ſide, Baldus 


rather ſup it a kind of moveable ſcaffold, or cradle « 


. contrived . ſing painters, plaiſterers, and other work- 


men, to the ty aca houſes, trees, &c. Some ſuſpect. that | 


I. 4+ p. 15; Buleng. de Theat. I. 1. C. 22. | Fm 
[ACROCHIRISMUS,  Augoxngwouesy* among the antients, a 


9 
anaftic exerci wheres the two parties contended | 


: 8h wh their bateds and Engers, without clolings of @p- 


nen Seal. Poet. I. 1. c. 42. 
2501 om * 2 * 1 N ” | "IO. 15 .. 8 
The word is alſo written Acrochirefis, and Acrochiria 


. 0 
of W TX * 


lant. Virib. ap. Giorn. 


mbols, cd. 


i . Medic. |. ' * : p 
J. Lex. ner on the leaves, as in mo 


A CR 


in this combat, which ſome would needleſsly reſtrain to the 
tips * fingers; tho” the etymon does not make this 
neceſſary. | 
Some 5 this a diſtinct exerciſe from wreſtling *, and ſup- 
poſe it to have given the denomination Arrechi riſtæ, to a 
peculiar ſet, of athletz who profeſſed it o. Others with more 
robability conſider it as only a ſpecies, or branch of wreſt- 
ing ; ſome will have it to have been properly only a prelude 
to a wreſtling bout, wherewith the athletz began to try each 
others ſtrength, and bring their arms into play ©, —[* V. Mer- 
curial. de Art „ bY. 6 $6... Bud in Pandec, 
p. 96. Lang. l. c. © Burette, in Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 4. 
p. 337. | / | 
Tub Sail made part of the pancratium. Pauſanius ſpeaks 
of a famous pancratiaſt, named Soſtrates, who got the ſirname 
Acrocher ſites, or Acrocheiriſtes, from his having overcome all 
his antagoniſts at the Acrochiriſm. It appears to have been in 
uſe in the age of Hippocrates, who aſcribes to it a virtue 
of extenuating the reſt of the body, and making the arms 
feſby. . Ca/tell. Renov. p. 12. | 
ACROCHORDON, a painful ſpecies of wart, very promi- 
nent and pendulous, having a large head with a ſmall pedi- 
cle, or baſe. Zuing. Inſtt Pathol. F. 349. p. 210. Cat. 
Lex. Med. p. 12. Warr, Cycl. 
| Thele are alſo called Penſiles Verrucæ, or hanging warts, 
and ftand diſtinguiſhed from Seffiles Verruce, or Myrmecia, 
Others deſcribe the Acrochordon, as a harder, rougher ſort of 
wart, growing under the cutis, very callous, and uſually of 
the ſame colour with the ſkin ; ſmall at bottom and big- 
ger upwards, but rarely exceeding the ſize of a bean. 
Corr. Def. Med. p. 18. Cel/. de Medic. I. 5. c. 28, C9/t. 
Lex. Med. Tat | 
ACROCORION, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
2 ſeveral ſpecies of the ſpring crocuſes. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. 1 8 
ACROE, in botany, the name given by the natives of Guinea, 
to a kind of ſhrub, which they uſe in wine, as a reſtorative 
and analeptick. It is of the wrifoliate kind, and has ſomewhat of 
the appearance of the corallodendrous, but it is not prickly ; 
the middle or end leaf ſtands on a pedicle of an inch long, 
_ other two leaves have no pedicles at all. Phil. Trani. 
*,.T732. | He roo 
ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM, among poets, denotes 
a kind of poem, or compoſition, wherein each ſubſequent 
verſe commences with the ſame letter, with which the verſe 
preceding terminates. | 
ACRONYCHAL, (Cycl.)—Among antient writers, a ſtar was 
properly ſaid to be acronychal, or to riſe acronychally, which 
role in the evening, when the ſun was I:t. Greek writers, 
it is true, uſe the term Arge ae indifferently, in ſpeaking 
either of evening or morning, by reaſon both are conſidered as 
Axga vg wrlos, the extremities of the night. And hence, 
among them we find acronychal applied to the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſtars, either in the morning or evening. But 
the antients were more diſtin, and by the Axzgovxlig ra- 
ther meant the firſt beginning or approach of night, than the end 
or period of it; and accordingly among them, the ftars 
which roſe in the evening, not thoſe in the mornin 
were ſaid to riſe acronychally. V. Salmaſ. Exercit. ad Solin. 
p. 720. | 6P 
ACRONYCHAL is ſometimes alſo applied improperly, to any riſing 
or ſetting of a ſtar, during the night, or while the ſun is be- 
law the horizon. elf. Lex. Math. Voc. Ortus. 
ACRONYCHAL is likewiſe an appellation more peculiarly given 
to the ſuperior planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, when they 
were come to the meridian of midnight. 8 
ACROS TIC, (Cycl.)— Among eccleſiaſtical writers, Acre/tics 
denote the ends of verſes of pſalms, which the people ſang 
by way of chorus, or reſponſe to the præcentor or leader of 
the n. This. was called ſinging Acraſtics, Acraſtichia, 
which is a ſpecies of pſalmody, uſual in the antient church. 
V. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. T. 1. I. 14. Cc. 1. F. 12. p. 666. 
Acreſtic in this ſenſe amounts to the ſame with Hypapſalma, 
Diapſalma, Acroteleution, and Ephymnion, which are all 
terms of the ſame ſignification. 7 x | 
Tho' an Acreſtic properly ſignifies the beginning of a verſe, 
et it is ſometimes alſo uſed for the end or cloſe of it; as 
by the author of the conſtitutions, when he orders one to 
ſing the hymns of David, and the people to ſing after him 
the Acraſlics or ends of the verſes. 
It. does not however denote preciſely the end of the verſe, 
but ſomething, added at the end of a pſalm, or ſomething 
frequently repeated in the courſe of a pſalm, anſwering to 


aur Gloria Patri. 


” 


Some pretend to find Acro/tics in the plalms narticularly 
in thoſe called Abcdarian pſalms. V. le Clerc. in Bibl. 


Choiſ. T. g. p. 242. Du Hamel. ad P 25. Nouy. Rep. 
„ ee Monet, ad Em. 25. Nour.] 


of a genus of capillary plants, the -cha 


er of which is, 
that the fructifications are not diſp 85 


any regular man- 


the other capillary 
plants; but they are ſo placed as to farm a heap, cover- 


29. p. 511. | 5 
ACROST COM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem PE the name 
1 


| 


it is |, ug the whole underlide of the leaf; the fue murgrie is of 
(\» Miginally Greek, formed from Azgoxne, the part employed N 7 | eee ane ff ini of 


"Bah ACROS. 


ACR 


_ ACROSTOLIDM, in antiquity, an ornament of the prow, 


or forecaſtle of a ſhip, chiefly of 


3 ſometimes ſhaped 
like a buckler, a helmet, or an animal, but more frequently 
turned circular or ſpiral *. 
rations or additional parts to their ſhips, -called by a gene- 
ral name KogvpBSa, thoſe on the prow were more particu- 
larly. called , of which the extreme part alone was de- 
nominated Acreſtolium 2 Lex. Antiq. Rom. T. 1. 
p. 18. V. Hen. Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 47. Salma}. Exerc. 
ad Solin. p. 572. ſeq.] 


The Acreſtelium, Axgoromo, in the prow correſponded to 
the Aplu/tre, in the poop of the ſhip. See APLUSTRE. 


Some authors apply the word 4cro/tolium, indifferently to the 
decorations of the prow, and of the poop; others extend | 


the Acreſtolia to all the decorations of the poop; and even 
Feſtus and others, confound the Acreflolia with the Roftra. 
But the more exact diſtinguiſh in all thoſe caſes . [¶ Hguin. 
Lex. Milit, T. 1. p. 15. .* V. Scheff. de Milit. Naval. I. 2. 
C. 6. | ; FEI 

To 3. Acroftolia may be referred the Anſerculus, mentioned 
by Bayhus; and alſo thoſe eee ſteel pieces reſembling 
a duck's neck, uſed by the Venetians at the heads of their 
Gondolas. | | 

The Acroftolia were torn from vanquiſhed ſhips; and faſtened 
to the conqueror's, as a ſignal of victory. We frequently find 
them repreſented on the.reverſes of antient medals. An Acroſ- 
tolium is alſo ſeen in the famous ſculpture of the 1 of 
Homer f.—[* Died. Sicul. I. 20. c. 53. Scheff. de Milit. Nav. 
V. Moreau de Mautour. ap. 


I. 2. c. 6. em. de Litterat. 
de Saleng. Contin. I. 7. p. ſ 


443. leq.] ä 
ACROTELEUTIC, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the 


ACROT 
the head, hands, and feet. 


end of a verſe or pſalm ; or ſomething added thereto to be 
ſung by the people. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. T. 1.1. 14. c. 1. 
55 12. p. 666. ſeq, 


In which ſenſe Acroteleutic amounts to the ſame with 
Acroſtic, Bypopſalma, Diapſalma, Epode, c. 


The gloria patri is by ſome writers called the Acroteleutic to 
the pſalms; becauſe always uſed to be repeated by the people 
at the end of each. | 
Hence the word  Acroteleutic, is ſometimes alſo uſed as 
ſynonymous with doxology. . Sezom. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 8. c. 8. 
and 1. 5c 19. Du Cang, Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. p. 45+ 
RIA, (Cycl),—Acreteria, among antient phyſicians, 
was uſed to denote the greater extremities of the body, as 
The Acroteria growing cold in acute diſtempers, is held a 
prognoſtic of death; as indicating a decay of the vital flame, 
either by reaſon of a coagulation .of the blood, or too great 


_.. a conſumption of it before. 


Ariſtotle alſo uſes Acroteria, for the tips or extreme parts 
of the fingers, covered by the nails; ſometimes alſo for the 
eminences of the bones. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 18, Caft. Lex. 


Med. 2 5 | | | 
ACROTERIASM, Azgdngzomc;, Among antient phyſicians, 


Def. Med. p. 18. Cat 
Chirurg. Hildan. Tr. de 
ACROTHYMIA, in ſu 


AC 


the act of cutting off the extreme parts of the body, when | 


* by a ſaw. - bop 
veral writers deſcribe the operation of Acruteriaſm. V. Gorr, 
. Lex. Med p. 13. Aguapend. in Op. 


„the name of a large tumor in 
the fleſh, riſing in the ſhape of a wart, tho' ſometimes 
reſſed and flat. Heifter's Surgery, Pp 23. 

of Faith, (Cycl.) — The Auto e, may be called 
the laſt act of the inquiſitorial tragedy ; it is a kind of gaol- 


delivery, appointed as oft as a competent number of pri- 


ſoners in the inquiſition are convicted of hereſy, either by 
their own voluntary, or extorted confeſſion; or on the evi- 
dence of certain witneſſes. The proceſs is thus: in the 
morning, they are brought into a great hall, where they 


| have certain habits put on, which they are to wear in the 


proceſſion. 


The. proceflion is led up by dominican friars, 


after which come the penitents, ſome with ſan benitoes, and 
ſome without, according to the nature of their crimes ; be- 


ing all in black coats without ſleeves, and bare-footed with 
a wax candle in their hands. Theſe are followed by the 


penitents who haye narrowly. eſcaped being burnt, who 


over their black coats have flames painted with their points | 


turned downwards, Feugo revolto. Next come the negative, and 


relapſed, who are to be burnt, 


pointing upwards; after theſe come ſuch as profeſs doctrines 

contrary to the faith of Rome, who, beſides flames — up- 
wards, have their picture painted on their breaſts, with dogs, 
ſerpents, and devils, all open mouthed, about it. Each * 
ſoner is attended with a familiar of the inquiſition, and thoſe to | 
be burnt have alſo a jeſuit on each hand, who are continually 


— 


preach 
troop 


the inquiſitor general on a white horſe, led by two men with 


to them to abjure. After the priſoners, comes a 
familiars on horſe-back, and after them the inqui- 
ſitors, and other officers of the court, on mules; laſt of all, 


A ſcaffold is erected in the Terreiro de Paic, big eno 
for two or three thouſand: people; at one end of which are 


_ . the: priſoners, at the other, the inquiſitors. Aſter a ſermon 


made up of encomiums of the inquiſition, and invectives 
.. : SueptL., Vor, I. , 


The antients had divers deco- 


Acrs of ' the ſenate, Ada Senatus, among 


Acrs 


ing flames on their habit 


Pitiſc. loc. cit. SY | 
PUG Acta The e, oh publick 4s has been erected 
into a peculiar ſcience, the diplomatic, of 


Liter. T. 2. p. 146. 


4 y 
divided as to the ef 
even whether there be 


A CAT 


againſt hereticks, a prieſt aſcends a deſk near the middle of 
the ſcaffold, and having taken the abjuration of the peni- 
tents, recites the final ſentence of thoſe who are to be put 
to death; and delivers them to the ſecular arm; earneſt] 
beſeeching at the ſame time the ſecular power, not to beck 
their blood, or put their lives in danger. 

The priſoners being thus in the hands of the civil magiſtrate, 
are preſently loaded with chains, and carried firſt to the ſe- 
cular goal, and from thence in an hour or two brought before 
the civil judge, who, after aſking in what religion they intend 
to die, pronounces ſentence, on ſuch as declare they die 'in 
the communion of the church of Rome, that they ſhall be 
firſt ſtrangled, and then burnt to aſhes; on fuch as die in 
any other faith, that they be burnt alive. 

Both are immediately carried to the Ribera, the place of 


, execution, where there are as many ſtakes ſet up, as there 


are priſoners to be burnt, with a quantity of dry furz about 
them. The ſtakes of the profeſſed, that is, ſuch as perſiſt in 
their hereſy, are about four yards high, having a ſmall board 
towards the top for the priſoner to be ſeated on. The ne- 
tive, and relapſed being firſt ſtrangled and burnt, the pro- 
eſſed mount their ſtakes by a ladder ; and the jeſuits after 
ſeveral repeated exhortations, to be reconciled to the church, 
part with them, telling them they leave them to the devil, 
who is ſtanding at their elbow to receive their ſouls, and 
carry them with him into the flames of hell. On this a great 
{ſhout is raiſed, and the cry is, let the dogs beards be made, which 
is done by thruſting flaming furzes faſtened to long poles againſt 
their faces, till their faces are burnt to a coal, which is accom- 
panied with the loudeſt acclamations of joy. At laſt, fire is 
ſet to the furz at the bottom of the ſtake, over which the 
profeſt are chained ſo high, that the top of the flame ſeldom 
reaches higher than the ſeat they fit on, ſo that they rather 
ſeem roaſted than burnt: There cannot be a 1 
able ſpectacle; the ſufferers continually crying out, while 
they are able, miſericordia per amor de Dios yet it is be- 
held by all ſexes, and ages, with tranſports of joy and fatis- 
faction. See Gedd. View of Inquif. ap. Miſcel. Tract. T. 1. 
P: 442; ſeq. Limborch. Hiſt. Inquiſ. 1. 4. Le Clerc. Bibl. 
Jniv. T. 23. p. 463. ſeq. Relat. de PInquif. de Goa. c. 20. 


ſeq.' Ouv. des Scav. Oct. 1687. ſeq. Act. Erud. Lipſ. Sup. 


1“. I. p. 70. Mem de Trev. Sept. 1701. p. 64. ſeq. 


the Romans, 
were minutes of what paſſed and was debated in the ſenate 


Theſe were alſo called Commentarii, and by a Greek name 
aD,. They had their origin in the conſulſhip of Ju- 
lius Czfar, who ordered them both to be kept, and pub- 
liſhed. The keeping them was continued under Auguſtus, but 
the publication was abrogated. Afterwards all writings, re- 


lating to the decrees or ſentences of the judges, or what 


paſſed and was done before them, or by their authority, in 


any cauſe, were alſo called by the name Aa. In which 


ſenſe we read of civil As, criminal Als, intervenient As, 
Aga civilia, criminalia, 1 &. V. Suet. in 
Auguſt. c. 36. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. Voc. Aera. 

of the People, Atta populi, among the Romans, were 
journals or regiſters of the daily occurrences, as aſſemblies, 


trials, executions, buildings, births, marriages, deaths, c. 


of illuſtrious perſons, and the like. | 

Theſe were otherwiſe called Aa publica, and Acta diurna, 
or ſimply Acta. | 
The Acta only differed from annals in that only the greater 
and more important matters were in the latter, and thoſe of 
leſs note in the former, V. Tacit. Annal. xiii, 31. Pitiſc. 


Lex. Ant. Voc, A#a. 


Their origin is attributed to Julius Czfar, who firſt ordered 
the keeping and making publick the acts of the people; 
ſome trace them higher, to Servius Tullius, who to Seer 
the number of perſons, born, dead, and alive, ordered that 
the next of kin, upon a birth, ſhould, put a certain piece 
of money into the treaſury of Juno Lutina; upon a death, 
into that of Venus Libitina : the like was alſo to be done upon 
aſſuming the Toga Virilis, &c. Under Marcus Antoninus, 
this was carried further ; perſons were obliged - to notify the 
births of their children, with their names, and ſurnames, 
the day, conſul, and whether legitimate or ſpurious, to the 

of the rarium Saturni;' to be entered in the pub- 
lic As. Tho' before this time the births of perfon®of qua- 
lity appear to have thus been regiſtred. V. Suet. in Jul. c. 20. 


n. 1. Capitol. in Marc. c. 9. Swet. in Tib. c. 5. * 2 


great im- 


The preſervation of them was the occaſion of 


critic d. 
$ ing libraries [ Leibnitz. ap. Journ. des Scav. T. 23. 
p- 18. i & 


t. T. 46. p 1 pL, 5 Lipf. an. 1727. 
p. S o. More hiſt. Liter. I. 1. c. 3. xii. p. 23. 
4 Bibi. Ane. «iy . 26, 5. 37. . Rejnman Introd: Hiſt 
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ACTRESS, 


purious. Fontanini ( aſſerts, that the number of forged Acts 
now extant is very ſmall. *Tis certain there were ſevere 

iſhments inflited on the forgers and falſifiers of A#s.— 
[ Vind. Ant. Diplom. c. 2 des Scav. T. 34. p- 5 en 

chief of the Engliſh 4s, or public records, are pu 

liſhed by Rymer, under the title of Federa, and continued 
by Saunderſon : an extract whereof has been given in French 
by Rapin, 5 ns under the title of 47a 

gia. Great commendations have been given this work *, 
and ſome exceptions made to it: as that there are many ſpu- 
rious As s, as well as errors in it; ſome have even 

it with falſifications v. [ New Mem. of Liter. T. 2. p. 233 
* Bibl. Choiſ. T. 16. p. 1. Journ, des Scav. L. 46. p. 182. 
s Journ. des Scav. T. 75. p. 537. Fennel. in Journ. des 
Scav. T. 81. See alſo AR. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1728.] | 
The public As of France fell into the hands of the Eng: | 
after the battle of Poitiers, and are commonly ſaid to have 
been carried by them out of the country. But the tradition 
is not ſu by any ſufficient teſtimony, and has even been 
ſhewn by M. Bruſſel to be falſe. V. Journ. des Scav. T. 84. 
P- . ſeq. | 

1 Theſe differed from canons, in that the latter 
contained only the reſults, or the laws and regulations agreed 
on, and drawn up in form; whereas the As included the pre- 
ceding debates, motions, &c. | 
In the firſt collections of councils, only the bare canons were 
delivered. Afterwards they began to give the As as well as 
the canons. | 
Hence we have two kinds of ſynodical collections: one con- 
taining all the As, or actions relating to matters of 
faith and doctrine; the other containing only the canons re- 
lating to diſcipline, properly called book of - canons. 
Hoffman. Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 47. | 

ACTION, (Cycl.)—Phyfical AcTion, or the Ac rio of 
. 2 other, is a e F 3 op 

a urged by equal and contrary Actions or preſſures, it 
will — 5 boy But if one of theſe preſſures be greater than 
its oppoſite, motion will enſue towards the parts leaſt preſſed. 

It is to be obſerved, that the Actions of bodies on each other, 
in a ſpace that is carried uniformly forward, are the ſame as 
if the ſpace were at reſt; and any powers or motions that 
act upon all bodies, ſo as to produce equal velocities: in them 
in the ſame, or in parallel right lines, have no effect on their 
mutual Actions, or relative motions. Thus the motion of 

. bodies aboard a ſhip, that is carried ſteadily and uniformly 
forward, are performed in the ſame manner as if the ſhip was 
at reſt, The motion of the earth round its axis has no effect 
on the AZions of bodies and agents at its ſurface, but fo far 
as it is not uniform and rectilineal. In general, the Actions of 
bodies upon each other depend not on their abſolute, but re- 
lative motion. : 

Quantity of Acriox, in mechanics, is uſed for the product of 
the of a body, by its velocity, and by the ſpace it 
runs through. | 
When a body is tranſported from one place to another, the 
Action is the , In proportion to the maſs, to the velo- 
City, or rapidity of the motion, and to the ſpace through 
which the body is carried. 

Monſ. de Maupertuis * lays it down as a general principle, 
that whenever any change happens in nature, the quan- 
<« tity of Aion n to produce this change e 
the leaſt poſſible.” And this, he ſays, is a law indicating 
the higheſt wiſdom. 

From this general principle, and the common rule for finding 
a minimum by fluxions, he deduces the known laws of per- 
cuſſion, for hard and elaſtic bodies, and even the laws of 
reſt, as he calls them; that is, of the equilibrium, or equi- 

of preſſures, 

is ingenious author ſeems to think, that the laws of mo- 
tion, thus deduced, afford a ſtronger proof for the exiſtence 
of God, or of a firſt intelligent cauſe, than the other argu- 
ments commonly all „ and deduced from the order of 
nature, But we a „ that few metaphyſicians will be 
of his opinion. proof of a God from the order of na- 
ture ſeems to depend on two principles. 1. That there is 
an order in nature. 2. That this order is contingent. For 
if this order was not contingent, but abſolutely neceſſary, as 
Spinoſa, and other atheiſts pretend, it ſeems that no ſufficient 
reaſon, from the order of nature, could be aſſigned for the 
exiſtence of a firſt intelli cauſe. Now, Monſ. de Mau- 

@ P<rtuis not having eſtablithed the contingency of his principle 
of the minimum of Action, his argument ſeems defective in 
this reſpect; not to mention others. oY 
Mr. Euler > has demonſtrated, that in the trajectories de- 

ſcribed by bodies urged by central forces, the velocity, multi- | 

lied by the clement of the curve, is always a minimum. 
. * looks on this as an application of his | 

, 2 to the motion of the planets. [I Mem. de l' Acad. 

de Berlin, 1746. T. 2. p. 200. Method. Inven. Lin. 
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Afireſſes, or women actors, were unknown to the antients, 

whom men always performed the part of women: 
and hence one reaſon for the uſe of maſks among them. 
Boindin. in Mem. Acad. Inſcript. T. 7. p. 188. ſeq. 
AFtreſſes are even ſaid not to have been introduced on the 
Engliſh ſtage, till after the reſtoration of king Charles II. 
who has been charged with contributing to the corruption of 
our manners, by importing this uſage from abroad *. But 
this can be but partly true: the queen of James I. ated a 
part in a paſtoral ; and Pryn, in his Hiſtriomaſtix, ſpeaks of 
women actors in his time as whores ; which was one occaſion 
of the ſevere proſecution brought againſt him for that book. 
—{* Apol. du Chara&. des Angl. ap. Bibl. Franc. T. 8. 
p. 27. * Whitlck, Memor. An. 1632. Mood, Athen. 
Oxon. . 2. P- 4 4 0 

ACTUARIUS, o | + © FINER primarily denotes a notary, 
or officer appointed to write down the or proceedings of 
a court, aſſembly, or the like. V. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 34. 
Aquin. Lex. Mil. T. 1. p. 15. voc. Actarii. Pitiſc, Lex. 
Ant. T. 1. p. 23. 6 
In the eaſtern empire, the Afuari: were properly officers 

who kept the military accounts, received the corn from the 
fuſeeptorer, or ſtorekeepers, and diſtributed it to the ſoldiers, 

I beſe ated as a kind of brokers ng Fe —_— made 
bargains with them for receiving their pay before it became due; 
for which there were fixed p. nay Aquin, Lex. Mil. T. 1. 

Ls: Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 23. Du Cang. Gloſſ. 

| t. F. 1. p · 49. 

 AcTUARIUs was alſo a title of dignity, in the court of Con- 

ſtantinople, peculiar to phyſicians. Da Cang. Gloſſ. Gr. 

| 5 46. voc. Axluagics. 

From an appellative, the word has become a proper name of 

a celebrated Greek . author of a treatiſe, ſtill extant, 

on urines. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. 1. 6. c. 7. $. 7. T. 12. 


. 635. ſeq. | 
A "UANITES, AcUAaniTaz#, antient heretics, called more 
frequently Manichees, See MANICHEE, Cycl. 
They took the name from Acua, a diſciple of Thomas, one 
of the twelve apoſtles. V. Bibl. Univ. T. 24. p. 330. 
ACUBENE, in aſtronomy, a name given by ſome to a ſtar on 
the ſouthern claw of Cancer. See CA&x ER, cl. 
ACUHYATLI, in zoology, the name of a very large ſerpent, 
of - a poiſonous quality, in America, more uſually known by 
its name of cucuruca, or curucuca. See CUCURUCA. 
ACUITION, in grammar and proſody. See the article Ac u- 
TITION. 
ACULEATE, AcvLEAaTED, fomething that has Aculei, or 
— See ACULEI. y | 
aturaliſts divide fiſhes into thoſe with aculeated and non- 
_ aculeated fins. Phil. Tranf. Ne. 204. | 
ACULEATUS lHngus, in „ a name given by ſome to 


the pugnitius marinus longus, a (mall prickly Weſt-India fiſh. 
See the article Puc iris. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 340. 


ACULEI, among botaniſts, &c. denotes the prickles or ſpines 
of plants of the thorny kind. F 10 
The word is Latin, formed from acus, a needle. 

Among zoologiſts, Aculeus is alſo uſed for the ſting of a bee, + 
ſcorpion, or the like. 

The word Aculeus is alſo uſed for certain parts of the Echini 
marini. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 10. | 

. N See the article Pi xx x. 

ACULER, in the manege, is uſed for the motion of a horſe, 
when in working upon volts he does not go far enough for- 
ward, at every time or motion, ſo that his ſhoulders embrace 
or take in too little ground, and his croupe comes too near 
the center of the volt. Horſes are naturally inclined to this 
fault, in ing demi-volts. Guillet. 

ACUMEN, ade, in the antient muſic, was uſed to ſignify a 
a ſound produced by the Intention, or railing of the voice. 
Acumen differs from Intention, as the effect from the cauſe. 
Vid. pr p. 10—13. Ed. Meibom. 8 

ACUMINA, among the antients, denoted a kind of military 
omen, or auſpice, ſuppoſed to have been taken from the 
points or edges of darts, javelins, ſwords, or other weapons ; 
viz. by examining whether they were bright or ſolid, ſharp 

or blunted. Hoffman. Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 50. Aquin. 
Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 16. | 
Of this opinion are Turnebus * and Valtrinus b. Cclius 
Calcagninus © ſuggeſts another hypotheſis, viz. That Acuming 
ſignified ſtars, or flames, mentioned by Seneca, as ſometimes 

appearing over 4 and other weapons. Others, with Leſ- 
calopier, ſuppoſe this omen to have been taken from the 
Acumina montium, or tops of mountains; La Cerda, from 
the reſtra, or beaks of ſhips; Gevartius, from military en- 
ſigns ſtuck in the ground, according to the degree of eaſe or 
readineſs wherewith were pulled out again. A German 
writer! has a diſcourſe expreſs on auſpices, wherein he adopts 
and defends this laſt opinion. ¶ Turneb, Adverſ. I. 3. c. 12. 
J. Faltr. de Re Milit. I. 1. c. 6. F Calcagn. Epiſt. 
4 Matth. Diſp. de Auſp. Vet. Rom. ex Achminib. ap. Nov. 
Liter. Lubec. an. 1705. p. 54. 5 l 
ACUPUNCTURE, or Acurus cruxAr Io, a method of 


TRIX, a female who 445, or does the office | 
of an Attor.' See ACTOR, Cycl. "T1 54: a9 
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or inſtrument of that form. 
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_ curing many diſeaſes, by pricking ſeveral of the body 
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This is practiſed every day by the Chineſe and Japaneſe, and 
other 1 in Peg Bon us world. Th 1.— the 
operation with a large gold, or ſilver needle, which they ſtrike 
into the ſeveral parts of the . either with their hand, or 
with a hammer made on purpoſe. It is extremely ſurprizing 
that ſo'ſevere and deſperate an operation ſhould be practiſed 
ſo much by a people otherwiſe judicious, and that too in the 
head and breaſt, as well as in the abdomen, arms, legs, 
thighs, and many other parts of the body, nay even in the 
omen of women with child, when the fcetus is reſtleſs. 
Heiſter's Surgery, p. 313. 
The operators in the Acupuncture are called by a peculiar 
name, among the Chineſe, Xinxieu; among the Japaneſe, Far- 
riatte. In Kempfer, the former name is written Jenſuſi, 
the latter Faritatte. Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1684. p. 341. 
Kempfer, Amen. Exot. Faſc. 3. obſ. 2. p. 585. | 
We ſometimes alſo find mention of an Acupuncture practiſed 
in Europe; but this amounts to no more than the perforating 
or opening a part, e. gr. the cornea, with the point of a 
needle ; which has been done with good ſucceſs, for the cure 
of an hydrophthalmia and eden. Valentin. in Ephem. 
Germ. dec. 2. A. 6. p. 159. ſeq. 
For the Chineſe operation of Acupuncture, the needle is made 
long, ſharp, ſlender, of gold, or at leaſt filver, with a 
wreathed handle : it is to be conveyed either by the hand, or 
a little mallet, into the part, gently, a finger's breadth, or 
more, as the caſe requires, and to be held there the ſpace of 
thirty breathings, (if the patient can bear it) otherwiſe re- 
po punctures are rather uſed. 

t is chiefly uſed in diſeaſes of the head and lower belly: it is 
applied to the head, ih head-aches, lethargies, convulſions, 
epilepſies, diſeaſes of the eyes, &c. To the abdomen, in cholics, 
dyſenteries, want of appetite, hyſterical diſorders, ſurfeits, 

ins of the belly and joints, obſtructions of the liver and 

leen, &c. | 

e ſurgeons keep images, wherein all the places in the bod 
proper for the — 1 — by marks. M. Ten Nyne 
was an eye- witneſs of the uſe of this puncture on a ſoldier, 
who being afflicted with violent diſorders of the ſtomach, 
and frequent vomitings at ſea, ſuddenly relieved himſelf, by 
pricking a thumb's breadth deep into four different places 
about the region of his pylorus. Ten Ryn, Diſſ. de Acupunct. 
ap. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 148. p. 231: ſeq, Kempf. loc. cit. 
ACUS, in ichthyography, the name of a long and ſlender ſea 

fiſh, of which there are two ſpecies, a larger and a ſmaller. 

The _ is often a cubit long, and. not thicker than a 
finger. Its ſnout is long, tubular, and not lit all the way 
up, but only open at the end; its eyes are prominent. From 
the head to the anus it is of an hexagonal figure, and from 
the anus to the tail it is ſquare. The anus is nearly in the 
middle of the body, and near it is a long longitudinal fiſſure 
for the eggs of the female. In all theſe reſpects it very 
much reſembles the hippocampus. It has two fins at the gills, 
and another on the back ; theſe are all very ſmall, and the laſt, 
in particular, ſcarce diſcernible, unleſs when the fiſh is alive 
and in motion. Its tail is a ſmall ſingle fin. It has a hard 
variegated ſkin, and has ſo little fleſh about it, that it is not 
ded as eatable. It is common in the Mediterranean, and 
is called by the Venetian fiſhermen Biſcia, that is, the viper 
fiſh. Its mouth is of a e figure, opening upward at the end 

of the ſnout. See Tab. of Fiſhes, No. 25. Rondelet, de Piſc. 
Acus ſignifies alſo, with other authors, the Belone or Paphix, 
called in Engliſh the gar-fiſh, and by ſome the horn-fiſh, 

The two diftin& kinds underſtood by this too general term, 
are diſtinguiſhed by tha names of the authors who firſt named 
them; the tobacco-pipe fiſh, or that with the tubular noſe, 
being called the Acus of Ariſtotle ; and the gar-fiſh, ot that 
with the horizontal open mouth, the Acus of Oppian. 

This laſt is in ſhape ſomewhat like the former, being very 

_— _— _ a round pH and a, flat ys R fu 
e or ſnout is v „ poin , and its 
flat. The back is of a green 
belly of a ſilvery white. head is of a bluiſh green, and 
there is an obſcurely purple dotted line, which runs all along 
the back. The under jaw is than the uppet, and both 
are thick ſet with teeth. It has only one back fin, and 
its tail is forked. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 231. 

Bellonius has deſcribed another ſpecies of this fiſh, which is 

ſcaly, and has broader teeth, and is conſiderably larger than the 
common one, which either has no ſcales, or extremely mi- 

nute ones. Its dotted line on the back is ſaid by ſome to be 

a ſingle row of ſcales; and theſe authors affirm, that the fiſh 

has no other. Rondelet, de Piſc. p. 26. See the article La- 


- CERTUS. 
Acus is alſo uſed by ſome authors for the ammodytes, or ſand- 
cel; a ſmall cel caught in the ſands, Millugbiy, Hiſt. Piſc. 
p. 1 See AMMODYTES. fo 
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Cyel. Acute-angled cone, in ę 
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cone, the of which, is. afi acüte- 
ed triangle. | | | 
ACUTELLA® e © kao Uh ſome to expreſs the 
common anonis, or reit-harrow, a im: pen plant, with 
red or white flowers, and famous for its preading and tough 


% 


roots. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 


8 colour, and the ſides and 
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| ACUTITION, or Acurriox, in a general ſenſe, the ſame 

with acuating or ing. 

ACUTITION, in ar, denotes the pronouncing, or mark- 
ing a ſyllable with an acute accent. See AcuTEz and Ac- 
CENT, Cycl. 

The Acuition, ſays Gaza, is where the ſound is higheſt in 
the pronunciation of a word. — Short ſyllables are oftener 
acuted than long ones. V. Gaz. Gram. Inſtit. p. 64. 
Manwaring cries out againſt the error of the moderns, in 
pronouncing acuted ſyllables in the Greek as long, when they 
are naturally ſhort. Mantuar. Stichol. c. 14. p. 55. 

ACuTITI10N, or Acuition, in medicine and chemiſtry, is uſed 
for ſharpening, or increaſing the force of any medicine, 
_ Lex. voc. Acuitio. 

ACUTENESS, ae ved cauſe or principle of the Acute- 
77 of ſounds, is reſolved into the greater degree of tenſion 
of the ſonorous body; by virtue of which, its parts vibrate 
more ſwiftly, or make a greater number of returns in the 
ſame time. But this is not the only principle, ſounds being 
alſo more or leſs acute, according to the ſpecies of matter, 
and the leſs or greater quantity of it. Thus a ſilver body 
yields a more acute ſound than à gold one: one ſolid ſoot, 
than two; a ſhorter ſtring gives a more acute ſound than one 
that is longer, of the ſame matter, diameter, and tenſion. 
V. Holder, on Harmon. c. 2. p. 6. and c. 4. p. 56. ſeq. 
Jour. des Scav. T. 35. p. 549. Heobb. Elem. de Corp. 
c. 29. p. 279- ſeq. Malcolm. Muſic. c. 1. ſec. 1. F. 3. 
p. 16. ſeq. Ib. c. 14. ſec. 4. F. 1. p. 500. Id. c. 2. F. I. 
p. 34: and c. 2. p. 44. See CHoRD. 

ACUTIATOR, in writers of the barbarous age, denotes a per- 
ſon that whets, = cutting inſtruments ; called alſo in 
antient gloſſaries, Acutor, Axonilns, Samiarius, Coharius, &c. 
Du Cang. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 51. 

In the antient armies there were Acutiatores, a kind of ſmiths 
retained for wetting or keeping the arms ſharp. Aguin. Lex. 
Mil. T. 1. p. 16. 

ACYROLOGIA, denotes an improper acceptation, or ex- 
preſſion, wherein a word or phraſe is uſed in ſome unuſual 
or oblique ſenſe, hardly reducible to the rules of language. 
The word is Greek, aνeαεαον, compounded of axvec;, im- 
1 and No, ſermo. 
uch e. gr. is the word ſpero ſometimes uſed in Roman 
writers for timeo. 

The Acyrologia bears a near affinity to the Catachreſis, inſo- 

much that divers terms and expreſſions, alledged as inſtances 

- the latter, are by others brought as examples of the 
rmer. 

AD beftias, in antiquity, is underſtood of a kind of puniſhment 
of criminals, condemned to be thrown to wild beaſts. Vid. 
Kenn. Rom. Ant. P. 2. c. 3. I. 20. p. 147. Calv. Lex. 


Jur. p. 36. 
applied to a ſort of gladiators hired to fight 


The term was alſo 
with wild beaſts. | 
Theſe were otherwiſe called be/ttarii; Calv. loc: cit. 

AD extra, a term uſed among ſchool divines, in ſpeaking of 
the eternal operations of the Godhead: 8 | 
Acts or operations ad extra, are properly thoſe whoſe term 
or effect is not within the divine eſſence ; by which they 
ſtand oppoſed to operations ad intra; Creation, preſervation, 
* lf converſion, renovation, &c. are actions of God 
ad extra. Hebenſir. Metaph. P. 3. ſec. 2. c. 4 p. 70g. 

AD intra, among ſchool divines, is underſtood of thoſe acts of the 
divine being, whoſe term and effect is within his own eſſence. 
In which ſenſe, acts or operations ad intra, ſtand oppoſed to 

1 thay ad extra. 2 

ominem, logicians, is underſtood of a kind of argu- 
ment drawn from the belief or principles of thoſe we + 
with, and which of conſequence muſt be concluſive to them, 
though otherwiſe diſbelieved by us; or, it is where a diſ- 
putant quits his own language and ſyſtem, and borrows that 
of his opponent, to corivince him by turning his own preju- 
dices of errors againſt himſelf. See ARGUMENT. 
This the ſchoolmen call argumentum ad hominem, or Kal" ay- 
bewror; Bayle * made great uſe of the argument ad hominem. 
Sextus Empiricus argues ad hominem, from the popular opi- 
nions, to overthrow the popular ſyſtem ®. - | 
The apoſtles themſelves appear to have argued ad hominem 
2 the Jews, from methods of interpretation practiſed b 
them; and texts which they underſtood as ſpoken of the Mei- 
ſia, though in reality they were ſpoken of others. This is 
what divines call the method or ſyſtem of accommodation. 
—{* Vid. Bibl. Choiſ. T. 12. p. 255- Bibl. Anc. Mod 
T. 14. p. 32. & b Bibl. Choi. T. 27. p. 410, It. 
T. 23. p. 433. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 18. p. 524.] See 
3 e * 
libitum, is ſometimes | „ fe piace, at diſ- 
cretion, Brofſ. Dia. Muf. p. 8. . | N | 

AD ludos, in antiquity, a Roman ſentence, whereby criminals 

were to entertain the it 

with beaſts, or with each other, and thus executing 

on themſelves, ' Ken, Rom. Ant. P. 2. I. 3. e. 10. p. 147. 
See GLADIaTOR, 'Cycl, 15 | | 


Ap metalla, in 


to work in the mines. 


Rom. Att. P. 2. I. 3. c,20. 147. 


Dig. de Poenis. 


APA 


Crimyaal condemned to this, were called Metallic? Legs 10. 
ſchoolmen, include the relations, ana- 
© logies, agreements, difagreements, ſimilitudes, diſſimilitudes 
- of things. See Qpippir v, Oel. 

Ad guiddities are oſe a 8, 
© anſwer to the queſtion, ad guid? to what ? By which they 
differ from mere Quidditiet, which anſwer to the ueſtion, 

quid fit? What is it? The latter inquire what things are 

in themſelves; the former what they ate, ad alia. V. Herb. 
de Verit. p. 233: 5 4 : 
Ap valorem, is uſed in ſpeaking of the duties; er cuſtoms, paid 
by certain commodities ; ſome things are rated by the weight, 
meaſure, tale, or the like; others pay ad valorem, accard- 
ing to their value, or worth ſworn to by the owner. _ 

The duties ad valorem, formerly, payable on books im- 

ported, ceaſed in 1723. Inſtead of which a duty of four- 

teen ſhillings per hundred weight on bound, and ſeven ſhil- 

lings on unbound books was impoſed, Stat. g. Georg. 1. 
C. 19. | | ; 
-ADAGIO, (Cycl.)—Sometimes this word is repeated, as Adagio, 
© Adagio, to denote, a till greater retardation in the time of 

the muſic. Broſſ. Dia. Mu. p. 8. 

The word literally imports ſoftly, leifurely. Vocab. de la 

Cruſc. T. 2. p. 28. 


Ap quiddities, among 


ADAMANT, Ap amas, (Cycl.)—Adamas is uſed in ſome an- | 


tient naturaliſts, for the ſpume or ſcoria of gold; which is caſt 
| away, as not being malleable, Salmaſ. Not, ad Solin. 

This is particularly called, xc a%zpaiz, and is miſtaken 
by Pliny, for the gemm of that name. Id. ibid. p. 1084. 
ADAMANT is alſo uſed for a ſpecies of iron, denoting the 
'* hardeſt, or higheſt tempered part thereof. Salmaſ. Exerc. 

ad Solin. p. 1081. ſeq. 1084. and 1089. 
This is ſometimes called the adamantine part of iron. Sal- 
ma. ibid. | X 
Mr. Boyle more particularly gives the denomination, Adamas 
lucidus, to a diamond in his poſſeſſion, which had the fa- 
culty of ſhining in the dark; a property ſince diſcovered in 


many others, at leaſt when excited by friction. V. Boyl. 
Phil. Work. Abr. T. 1. p. 494- It. T. 3. p. 155. 
ADAMANT is ſometimes alſo uſed for the magnet, or load- 


ſtone. See MAGNET, Cycl. and Suppl. 
In which ſenſe Skinner thinks it may be beſt derived 
from the French, Aimant, which ſignifies the ſame. Sinn. 
Etym. in Voc. Es 8 | 
ADAMANTT, in church hiſtory, a name given by ſome chriſ- 
tian hiſtorians to the followers of Origin *, ſurnamed Adaman- 
tius, according to ſome ; or rather, as Heuman ſays d, whoſe 
name was Adamantius. In effect, we find ſeveral other Ada- 
mantii; a ſophiſt Adamantius ©, * Adamantius d, &c. 
L Sagittar. Introd. ad Hiſt,” Eccleſ. T. 1. c. 31. Sec. 58. 
pP. 1113. Heumann. Via ad Hiſt. Liter. c. 4. F. 17. Not. 
p. 77. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. T. 2. I. 3. c. 6. p. 171. * Lip/. 
ar. Lect. c. 28. p. ed. | | 
ADAMI Pomum, 1 Cycl) name Adam's apple, is given 
to a kind of fruit frequent in Italy, reſembling a lemon, 
faid to be a good remedy againſt the itch. Dit. Ruſt. T. 1. 
in Voc. : RS, * 
ADAMIC earth, Terra Adamica, is a name ſome have given to 
common clay; called alſo terra Zoica, rubella and lutum. 
odo. Meth. Foſſ. p. 4. | 
The occaſion of the name we ſuppoſe to be, that this is taken 
for the Adamah, or. ruddy earth, of which the firſt man 
was formed. V. Act. Erud. Lipf. an. 1703. p. 39- 
Kunkel gives the name, terra adamica, to the earth, or 
mud, which ſettles to the bottom of water putrified on the 


land, and which it is faid, is capable of growing to ſuch a 


degree of hardneſs and ſolidity, as to equal the weight of 
ſome metals. and conſtitute ſtone, &c. . This he ſuppoſes 
to be the univerſal principle of which all things were made. 
V. Mem. de Trev. an. 1724. p. 205. ſeq. 
AMITES, (Cycl.) in church hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
writers to the fi triarchs, the ſons or deſcendants of 
Adam by Seth. In which ſenſe Adamites amount to the ſame 


with Sethites, and ſtand diſtinguiſhed from Cainites. There are | 


divers traditions concerni e quarrels, wars, &c. between 
the Adamites and the Cainites, V. Obſerv. Halens. T. 10. 
| Obſery. 11. §. 26. p. 301. ſeq. | 
Some perſons, from a paſſage in St. Paul, have ſtarted an opi- 


nion co 


ncerning men before Adam, under the denomina- 
tion of Preadamites, Rom. c. 5. v. 13. ſeq. See PREADa- 
MITE, Cycl. | 3 


As to the ſect of the Adamites, mentioned in the Cyclopœdia, it 
is to be obſerved, that the Romaniſts and reformed have branded 
each other with having Adamites among them. Moreri affirms 
that there are Adamites in England, where they hold meetin 
in the night, arid that their great . jura, perjura, he | 
cretum prodere nali, for which he has been cenſured by ſome 
"of his own country-men. Sorbjer, p. 17. V. Micrel, Hiſt, 
Ecclef. I. 3. ſec. 1. N. 6. p. 883. eth | | 
Furetiere ſpeaks of  Adamites in Germany, for which he is 
cenſured by Le Clerc. ' Bibl. Cheif. T. 18. p. 124. ſeq. _ 
On the other hand, Danæus * affirms, that there are 3 
"ſtill exiſting in Italy, who go naked by vow, © PRIOR 


| 47 


roperly thoſe attributes of things, which | 


Ser. The Lexi 


* 
of 


A D A 


the rules of their order; for which he is cenſured by Bayle v. 
— In Aug. de Heræſ. c. 31. * Bayt. Dict. Crit. T. 1. 
in Voc. 


- 


The Lumbard Adamites appeared in the XII. century, headed 

by Tandemius of Antwerp; but they do not appear to de- 

ſerve the name of a religious ſect, for that they are ſaid to 
have been a troop of military men, who ravithed all the 
women they met with. They were otherwiſe called Langobardi. 

Baron. ad Ann. 1126. p. 12. Pfaff. Inſt. Hiſt. Ecclef. Sec, XII. 

c. 3. F. 1. p. 565. | 

The Lane . Þohemia, commonly faid to have ariſen in the 

XV* century, are the ſame fort which is otherwiſe called the 

Fratres Bobemi, and at other times, Picards, and Waldenſes. 

A late ingenious writer, has ſhewn that the Adamitiſm, i. e. 

the nakedneſs of theſe people is a mere calumny, forged by 

their adverſaries, the Calixtines and papiſts, at the time 

when the Vaudois firſt ſhewed themſelves in that country b. 

—[* Beauſobre, Dif. ſur les Adamites de Boheme, ap. Bibl. 

Germ. T. 4. p. 118. It. T. 19. p. 73. For further particulars 

concerning this ſect, See Pfaff. Ak. Eccleſ. Sæc. Ny. g. 3. 

S 2. p. 732: Ouvres des Sav. Aout, 1689. p. 511. Jour. 
es Scav. T. 35. E 575. . Dict. Crit. Voc. Picard in 

Not. 125 Arnd. Lex. Eccleſ. p. 495. Budd. Ifag. ad The- 

olog. I. 2. c. 7. p. 1173. SD] 

ADAR, in the Hebrew chronology, the twelfth month of their 
eccleſiaſtical year, and the fixth of their civil year. It con- 
tains only nine and twenty days, and anſwers to our Fe- 
bruary, and ſometimes enters into the month of March, 
according to the courſe of the moon. Calmet Dict. in Voc. 

ADARCE, in the materia medica of the antients, a faltiſh humor 
concreting about the ftalks of reeds, and other vegetable mat- 
ter, in form of incruſtations. V. Gorr. Def, Med. p. 5. Har- 
douin. Not. ad Plin. I. 32. c. 9. Caftell. Lex. Med. in Voc. 
The word is alſo written, Adarca, Adarcian, Adarcus, Adagzn, 
Adaęxior, Ada ęxig. Adarce is ſometimes alſo called Pericala- 
mitum and Calamechium *, ſometimes x, Or f or 
Nih¹ν , from the lakes and marſhes, where it is found; 
Hippocrates ſeems to call it gpm, on account of the plenty 
in which it grew in the lake of that name b. In latter times, 
it is ſuppoſed to be known by the name Balla marinum ©,— 
h Caftel. Lex. Med. in Voc. Adarce. d Salmaſ. Exerc. ad So- 

in. p. 1301. Martin. Lex. Philoſ. L. 1. p. 12. © Caftel.1, c.] 
The antients ſpeak of Adarce, as chiefly produced in Cappa- 
docia and Galatia, tho* we alſo read of it in Italy; and of a 
native kind produced in Indian reeds, much as ſugar inthe cane. 
The Lee 8 the Adarce with other matters, and 
thus applied it exter as a detergent and reſolver, againſt 
divers ( el oulneffes, alſo for the teeth 4. þ 
We alſo read of Adarce, growing out of the ſpume of freſh 
water. LY ain 
Dr. Plot obſerved the freſh water Adarce, both in Oxford- 
ſhire and Staffordſhire. *.—[* V. Dieſcor. I. 5. c. 137. Cat. 
Lex. Med. p. 15. * Rulland, Lex. Alchem. p. 6. Plot, 

| 2 1* Oxfordſhire, c. LY §. 141. Id. Staffordſhire, c. 5 
28. 
ho* ſome have ſuppoſed the incruſtations, often ſeen 
about our ſprings, to be the ſame with the Adarce of 
the Greek phylicians ; this ſeems a miſtake, as theſe 
incruſtations poſſeſs none of the virtues, or properties of that 
ſubſtance ; it being principally compoſed of ſea-falt, of which 
thoſe contain no particle, being merely a mixture of earth 
and ſpar. See SPAR. g ; : 

ADARCON, Adarconim, an antient coin, mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture, uſually of gold. | 
Adarcon, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Darch- 
mon, both words pong. derived, as ſome think, from thoſe 
gold pieces coined by Darius, called Azgzixe others ſuppoſe 
the word a corruption of the Greek g: the Septuagint 
renders it by %g«xzn, the Latin tranſlation by ten thouſand, and 
the Engliſh, by drachm. 1 Chron. c. xxix. v. 7. Ezra c. iii. 

v. 27. Nehem. c. vii. v. 69, 70. 

HFoſtus makes the Adarcon only equal to the Attic drachma; 
but biſhop Cumberland, after the ſcholiaſts of Ariſtophanes 

and Harpocration, twice as much. V. Heft. Hiſt. Rei. Numar. 
c. 4. p. 305. Eff. on Jew. Meaſ. &c. c. 4. p. 112. ſeq. See 
alſo Calmet. Dict. T. 1. p. 44. on | 

ADARME, in commerce, a ſmall Spaniſh weight uſed through 
their American provinces, * to the ſixteenth part of an 
ounce, Savar. Dit. Com. T. 1. p. 22. 

Stephens renders it in Engliſh by a dram. Steph. Span. Dict. 
in voc. n 

ADARTICULATION, in ſome phyſicians, is uſed for 9 * 
d; in others, for Saghguos, Ca/t. Lex. Med. p. 15. 
ARTHRODIA, and D1ARTHROs1S, Cycl, | 

ADCHER, in the, materia medica, a fame given by Avicenna 
and Serapion, to the Scænanthe, or camel's hay. This ſeems to 
have been at that time, the common Arabian name of this 
drug; but Garcias tells us, that in his time the Arabs called 

it Aaber. The Greeks, Who have borrowed the Arabick 

names for medicines, confirm | e original word, being as 

we have it in Aviſenna, they all writing it Adcher, or Ed- 
icon Saracenicum, has the word Fletcher, 
for the name of Scenanth: this, and the word Aladcher, 
and the word Axcher, being all mig at. tumes, as nas, of 


the ſame plant ſcænanth. It is to be obſerved, how- 
ever, that the Arabians have not confined this word to the 
ſcænanth alone, but expreſs by it all the kinds of ruſhes. 
Thus, 
Auiſenna tells us, that the Adcher is of two kinds, the one 
bearing no fruit, the other bearing a hard black fruit; this 
_ plainly belongs not to the ſcænanth, but the common ruſh, 
of which Dioſcorides has, in the ſame manner, deſcribed 
two kinds, thus differing from one another. What he adds 
_ afterwards, of chuſing by the ſmell and colour, is to be 
underſtood of the Arabian ruſh, or ſcænanth; and thus are 
Aviſenna and the reft to be explained; the words ſchænos 
and Adcher ſignifying both the ſame thing, that is ruſh in ge- 
neral; and the epithet of ſwect-ſcentedneſs, and virtues as 
an aromatick, alone diſtinguiſhing that ruſh called ſcæ- 
nanth, from the other common ruſhes. Aviſenna. 
ADCORDABILES denarii, in antient law books, denote 
money paid by the vaſlal to his Lord, in the nature of a 
fine, the ſelling or exchanging of a feud. Du Cang. 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 54. | 
'The word is formed from the French accorder, to agree, 
ADCRESCENTES, in the Roman empire, denoted a kind of 
* ſoldiery, or candidates of arms, entered in the army, 

ut not yet put on duty; being to ſerve as a reſerve, to ſup- 

ly the places of ſuch as ſhould be loft. 

hey were thus called from the verb adcreſcere, by reaſon of 
their growing up gradually to the legitimate rank ; or becauſe 
the military bodies were increaſed, and recruited by the ac- 
ceſſion of theſe. Cod. Theod. de Re Milit. II. 
&, de Tyron. Leg. 6. ſeq. Du Cang. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 


P. 54 
The Adcreſcentes are alſo called by Byzantine writers, ſcho- 


lares ; by the purer Roman writers, accenſi, and ſupplementa 


militum; by Greek writers, ox:MaGulss. Aguin. Lex. Mil. T. 1. 


17. See ACCENST. . . | 
ADDACE, in natural hiſtory, the name by which the Africans 
call the common Antelope. Ray, Syn. Quad: p. 79. See 
the article GAZELLA. | 
ADDEPHAGIA, in medicine, a term uſed by ſome phyſicians, 
to denote a greedineſs in children, whereby they cram down 
new food, ere the old is digeſted. This is ſometimes alſo written 
corruptly, Adephagia. Suid. Lexi T. 1. p. 51. Blanc. Lex. 
Med. p. 12. 5 | 
The word is compounded of the Greek, a%n; largiter, 
much, and @eyw, comedo, I cat. 
The Sicilians deified gluttony, worſhi it as a goddeſs 
under the name Addephagia. lian. Var. Hiſt, 1. x. c. 27. 
Rbadig. |. 7. c. 11. | A 
Some ule Aidephagia in a more extenſive ſenſe, for voraciouſ- 
neſs in the general, ſo as to comprehend the bulimia, pica, 
and malacia. V. Funck. Conſpect. Medic. Tab. 92. p. 603. 
Id. Tab. 93. p. 603. e 

ers ſeem to limit it to childrens immoderate eating of 
bread; the chief cauſe; as ſome alledge, of the worms. Caſtell. 
Lex. in Voc. 
ADDER, in natural hiſtory, a venemous reptile of the ſerpent 
kind, more uſually called a Viper. See VIER, Cycl.- 
ADDER is alſo ſometimes confounded with A/p, Aci; thus 
the deaf Adder; ſpoken of in the Engli 


voc. Me | 8 | IT LY 

The Adder differs from the ſnake; in that the former is 
much ſhorter for its bigneſs; eſpecially his tail below the 
vent; that it is marked on the back, with black lines or ſpots, 
which the ſnake wants ; that its belly is blackiſh, and of one 
colour, whereas the ſnake's is particoloured, of a pale yellow 
and blue; that it never grows to the bigneſs which ſome 
ſnakes attain to; and Laſtly, that it is viviparous, where- 
as the ſnake is oviparous. 


ADDER'S-TONGUE, in botany, a medicinal plant, ſo called, 


either from its reſembling or its curing the bite of a viper. 
Cole's Acct. of Simpl. c. 27. p. 88: 


Phyſicians more uſually call it Ophiogloſſim, and teckon it | 


2 vulnerary, both internally and extetnally uſed. Quinc. 
Diſp. 12. Edit. p. 117. OrPHIOGLOSSUM. 


Farriers, &c. prepare an ointment of this herb, called Ad. 


der*s-tongue ointment, uſed as a remedy againſt the bites of 
venomous beaſts. V. Dict. Ruſtic. T. 1. in voc. 


Adder s-tongue, is applied by country people to cattle, 


when ftung or bitten with kind of venomous reptiles ; 


as adders, ſcorpions, or by an hedge-hog, ſhrove or ſhrew, | 


or the like. Di. Ruſtic. in voc. 


ADDEXTRATORES, or ADDEXTRAR11, in the court of 
Rome, denote the popes mitre-bearers. Schmid. Lex. Ec- | 


Clef. p. 16. See MiTRe, Cycl. 
Some ſuppoſe them thus called, from ad, to, and dextra, 
right-hand, on account of their walking at the popeꝰs right- 


hand, when he rides to viſit the churches. V. Du Cange, | 


Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 55. 5 
ADñDICTI, in antiquity, inſolvent perſons, or thoſe who 


being ſentenced. to pay a debt, but unable to do it, were 


judged to a kind of temporary ſervitude to the creditor. | 
A ſenſe Addifi were a ſpec 
from whom, however, they 


ed in this, that a flave 
Surrr. Vol. I. 5 


bible, is not 
properly the Adder; but the Asp. V. Calmet, Dict. T. 1. 
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when diſcharged, became a /bertus ; whereas, an Allen, 


became ingenuus. Again, a ſlave could not be diſcharged 


without conſent of his maſter ; whereas the Addifus was diſ- 
charged of courſe, when his debt was ſatisfied. - V. Briff. de 


Verbor. Signif. p. 11. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 15. Calv. 
Lex. Jur. p. 36 | | 


ADDITION, (Cyd.)—ADD1T1on of Raties, is uſed by ſome 


authors in the ſame ſenſe, as compoſition of ratios. See 
ComposiTioN and RATIO. 


ADDITION, in muſic. —The note or mark of Audition, is a dot 


placed on the right fide of a note, to ſignify, that the time 
of the found of ſuch note, is to be lengthened half as much 
more, as it would otherwiſe be. h 

A note of Addition, amounts to the ſame, with what is b 
ſome old Engliſh authors, called prick of perfection. Playf. 
Introd. Muſ. c. 2. 

Thus a ſemibreve, when marked with a dot, is to be as 
long as three minims; the minim with a like dot, to be 
as long as three crotchets; the crotchet, as three quavers, 
Sc. See CHARACTER, Cycl. 


ADDITIONS, in heraldry, denote a kind of bearings, in coats 


of arms, wherein are placed rewards, or additional marks of 
honour. 7 | 

In which -ſenſe, Additions ſtand oppoſed to abatements, or 
diminutions. See ABATEMENT, DIMINUTION, and DiF- 
FERENCE, Cycl. * 1 5 

Additions reſemble, but differ from, ordinaries. To the claſs 
of Additions belong a bordure, quarter, canton, gyron, pile, 
flaſques, hanches, voiders, ermine, and an ineſcutcheon, 
gules, called alſo an eſcutcheon of pretence. On any of theſe 
may an Addition of honour be placed according to the plea- 
ſure of the prince, or the fancy of the herald, which re- 
ward deſcends to none of the family, except the perſon's own 
direct line. In this manner, the arms of a kingdom have 
been ſometimes given, by way of Addition, to a private 
ſubject. Carter. Anal. of Hon. p. 17. | 


ADpiT1oNs, in diſtilling, a name given to ſuch things as 


are added to the waſh, or liquor, while in a ſtate of fer- 
mentation, in order to improve the vinoſity of the ſpirit, 
procute a larger quantity of it, or give it a particular fla- 
vour. ' | 

All things of whatever kind, thus added in the time of fer- 
mentation, are called by thoſe of the buſineſs, who ſpeak moſt 
intelligently, additions; but many confound them with things 
of a very different nature, under the name of ferments. 
See FERMEN T. 

The Additions uſed in the diſtillery, may be reduced to four 
general heads. 1. Salts, 2. Acids, 3, Aromaticks, and 
4. Oils. A little tartar, nitre, or common falt finely powdered, 
may be added to the liquor while fermentmg, eſpecially in 
the beginning of the operation; or in their ſtead, a little 
of the vegetable, or finer mineral acids, may be dropped in 
at different times when found neceſſary. Theſe are of great 
uſe, eſpecially, in the fermenting ſolutions of treacle, honey, 
and the like ſweet and rich vegetable juices, which either 
wholly want an acid in themſelves, or have it in too ſmall 


a proportion, or have been robbed or divefted of it. The 


proper acids for this purpoſe are, the juice of Seville oranges, 
or lemons, or the ſpirit of ſulphur, or Glauber's ſpirit of 
ſalt, or, what is greatly preferable to all theſe, a particular 
aqueous ſolution of tartar, a ſuccedaneum for which may be 


tamarinds, or the robs of ſome very acid fruits, or the me- 


dia ſubſtantia vini. On this foundation ſtands that ingeni- 
ous practice of uſing a ſuitable proportion of the ſtill bottoms, 
or the remaining b. in the ſubſequent brewing. 
Theſe Adaitions are manifeſtly deſigned to give a vinous acidity, 
or to — that naturally afforded by the ſubject, without 
any expectation of conſiderably encreaſing the quantity of the 
ſpirit. This laſt is the more immediate intent in the mix- 
tures of aromaticks and oils, at the ſame time that they give, 
alter, and improve the flavour. Shaw's Effay on Diſtillery. 
All the pungent aromaticks have a ſurpriſing property of 
encreaſing the quantity of ſpirit ; but their uſe requires a cloſe 
or compreſſed fermentation, and if the quantity intended 
be large, that the Addition be not made all at once, leſt the 
oilinets of the ingredients ſhould hinder the operation. If 
the flavour be the only thing required from them, then they 
ſhould not be put in, till toward the end of the fermen- 
tation. 25 e . ER 
After the ſame manner, a very conſiderable quantity of 
eſſential vegetable oil, may by proper management be con- 
verted into a une large quantity of inflammable ſpirit ; 
but great care in this caſe muſt be had not to drop it in too faſt, 
nor too much at a time; this might damp the fermentation : 
and indeed, the adding a large quantity of oil at once, is 
the common way of ſtopping the fermentation at any point 
uired. | 8 4 
The beſt method of all others, of introducing the oil, 
ſo as to avoid all inconvenience, is to reduce it firſt to an 


eloeoſaccharum, by grinding it in a mortar, with a due 


quantity of fine fugar in powder. The oil thus added 


| with its particles diſunited, and in form of powder, will. 
of ſlaves, or ſerv: ; |- 


readily mix with the liquor, and immediately ferment 
1K 'A 


| 
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A proportion of rectified ſpirit, or of any other ſpirit, 
. may; by prudent management, be alſo introduced into the 
fermenting liquor; and this will always come back with a 
large Adgition to the quantity of ſpirit, that would otherwiſe 
have ariſen from the diſtillation. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. 
ADDITIVE, denotes ſomething to be added to another. 
Geometricians ſpeak of additive ratio:; aſtronomers of ad- 
ditive equations, &c. | 
AppiTive ratio is uſed by ſome writers, for that whoſe 
terms are diſpoſed; to addition, that is, to. compoſition, in 
oppoſition to ſubſtradtive ratio, whoſe terms are diſpoſed to 
ſubſtraction, i. e. to diviſion, Vid Hug-< Omerig. Anal. 
Geomet. P. 1. dif. 1. in Philoſ. Tranſ. N'. 257. p. 352. 
Suppoſe. the line ac divided in the points ô and x, 
gy h 


the ratio between ab and bx is additive; becauſe the terms ab 
and bx compoſe the whole ax. But the ratio between ax and 
bx is ſubſtractive, becauſe ax and & x differ by the line ab. 
AppiTive equations, in aſtronomy, thoſe which are to be 
/ added to the ſun's mean anomaly, in order to find the true 
one. V. Hiſt. Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1720. p. 118. See 
| EqQuaTion, ANOMALY, &c. Cycl. | | 
ADDUCTOR, (Cycl.)-AppucTors, in anatomy, thoſe other- 
wiſe called odducent muſcles. See ADDUCENT, cl. 
The Adduttor muſcle of the arm ſerves to approach it towards 
the trunk of the body ; though Winſlow finds its office more 
complicated, and that it acts in concurrence with the flexors 
and extenſors, in the bending and extending the arm. 
AppucToR pallicis, in anatomy, a name given by Cowper, 
and ſome, others, to a muſcle, called more properly by Al- 
binus, and the generality of writers, the Abductor indicis; and 
by Winſlow, 4 emi-interaſſeus indicis. 
AppucTtor proftate, a name given by Santorini to a muſcle, 
which he alſo calls levator proſlatæ; and which Winſlow 
calls proftaticus ſuperior. Albinus, from its office, has very 
roperly called it compreſſor proſtate. ; 
ADEB, in commerce, the name of a large Egyptian weight, uſed 
principally for rice, and conſiſting of two hundred and ten okes, 
each of three rotolos, a weight of about two drams leſs than the 

Engliſh pound. But this is no certain weight; for at Roſetto the 

Adeb is only one hundred and fifty okes. Pocock's Egypt. p. 175. 
ADEL fi, a name given by ſome nations to the /avaretus, 

or albula nobilis. 

Theſe are generally treated of by authors as two different kinds 
of fiſh. But Artedi contends, that they are the ſame ſpecies, 
and diſtinguiſhes them by the name of the coregonus, with 
the upper jaw flat, and longer than the under; and with four- 

teen rays in the back fin. 

ADELPHIANI, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of antient heretics, 
ſo called from their leader Adelphius. 

They were ſingular in this, that they kept the ſabbath as a faſt. 

V. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 20. c. 3. J. 5. Opp. T. 2. p. 300. 

Many idle and extravagant opinions are attributed to them, 

with what juſtice may be hard to ſay. V. Arnd. Lex. Ant. 
Eccleſ. p. 475. Budd. Iſag. Theol. I. 2. c. 7. p. 1058. 
Prateol. Elench. Heret. p. 7. ; 

ADELSCALC, in antient cuſtoms, denotes a ſervant of the 
king. Du Cang. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 57 
The word is alſo written Adelſcalche, and Adelſcalcus. It is 
2 of the German Adel, or Edel, noble, and Scalc, 
ervant. 
Among the Bavarians, Adelſcales appear to have been the 
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ſame with royal thanes among the Saxons, and thoſe called 


miniſtri regis in antient charters. V. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 10. 
ADENANTHERA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe. The perianthium is very 


ſmall, and is compoſed only of one leaf divided into five ſeg- 


ments at the edge. The flower conſiſts of five leaves, and is 
of a campanulated form. The petals are pointed and ſeſſile, 
and they turn inwards, and are hollowed underneath. The 
ſtamina are ten erect tubulated filaments, a little ſhorter than 
the flower; and the anthoræ are roundiſh and incumbent, 
and bear on their exterior apex a globoſe glandule. The 
men of the piſtil is oblong and gibbous on the back in the 
ower part. The ſtyle is tu * and of the length of the 
ſtamina, and the ſtigma is ſimple. The fruit is a long com- 
reſſed pod, in which are ſeveral round ſeeds. Linnæi, Gen. 
| Plane, * Hort. Malab. Vol. 6. 14. Royen. Hort. 
ugd. 


p-. 462. 8 | 
ADE OGRAPHY, that branch of anatomy which deſcribes 
the glands, and glandular parts of the body. 
The word is com e 
ea ο, ſcriba, I deſcribe. 
Adenography is the ſame with what ſome others call Adeno- 
1. or the adenological part of anatomy. V. Douglas, 
yogr. Comp. p. 212. ond | - 
| Nuck * and Wharton * have written expreſly on the Adeno- 
graphia,—[* Adenographia Curioſa, & Uteri Feminei Ana- 
tome nova, 5 Bat. 1692. 8vo. an extract of which is 
given in Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1692. p. 97. ,> Adenographia, 
Deſcriptio Glandularum totius Corporis, Lond. 1656. 
8vo. Amſt. 1659. See its character and eulogy in Wood, 
: Athen. Oxon. * £&* P. $22.] | . 7 


* 


| 


* 
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ADERAIM | 
ADFILIATION, ApFiLiaT1o, is uſed to fignify a Gothic 


— 


aD 


ADENOSUS abſceſſus, in medicine, à crude hard tubercle, 

difficult of diſcuffion, -and reſembling the appearance of a 
Cat. Lex. Med. 

See ALDERAIMIN. 
cuſtom z where a perſon remarrying, who has children by a 

former bed, renders them capable of inheriting equally with 
the common children of both the parties. 
This is done by agreement, and is otherwiſe called, by ſome, 
ay per matrimonium. Kulpis. ap. Journ, des Scav. 

. P. 325. a 

This &u 4. FA ſill retained in Germany, under the name 

 Einkindſchafft, and umo prolium. ae 
But the learned Heineccius obſerves, that the unio prolium is 
not an adoption. V. Heinec. Elem. Juris Germ. T. 1. f. 161. 

ADHATO DA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. "The flower is of the per- 
ſonated kind, conſiſting of one leaf, and is divided into two 
lips, the upper of which is crooked, or bent upwards and 
backwards, the lower is divided into three parts. The piſtil 
riſes from the cup of the flower, and is fixed into the lower 
part of the flower, in the manner of a nail; this afterwards 
becomes a club-faſhioned fruit, or capſule of a flatted form, 
divided into two cells, and containing a number of ſmall com- 
3 and heart- faſhioned ſeeds, des Tab. 1. of Botany, 

$ 3. 

The 2 of Adbatoda, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The Ceyloneſe Adbatoda. 2. Ihe ſmaller flowered 
Adhatoda, called by the people of Malabar, Bem-curin:. 
3. The Adbatoda with the upper lip of the flower extremely 
narrow, and bent upwards and backwards : this is called, by 
the people of Malabar, Carim-curini. 4. The herbaceous 
Adhatoda, with leaves like thoſe of enchanters nightſhade, 
and a very ſmall fruit. Tournef. Inſt. p. 175. 

ADHESION, (Cycl.)—Dr. Deſaguliers has given experiments 
of the Adheſion of leaden bullets to each other: the cauſe of 
which is reſolved into the principle of attraction . See Ar- 


TRACTION, Cycl. | 
The argument drawn from the Adbeſion of two poliſhed planes, 
3 of the atmoſphere b, 


urged in behalf of the weight and 

might be objected to, as this preſſure is not ſufficient to pro- 

duce the effect, and that poliſhed bodies will adhere very 

ſtrongly, even in an exhauſted receiver . However, it is 
certain, that the air contributes in part to this Adbeſion. 

Anatomiſts ſometimes obſerve Adbeſions of the lungs to the 

ſides of the thorax, the pleura, and the diaphragm, which 

ive occaſion to various diſorders. 

e alſo read of Adbeſions of the dura mater to the cranium * ; 
of the ſtone to the bladder : though ſome combat this laſt as 
a chimera ©; atleaſt the inſtances of it appear to be rare f, in 
compariſon of the noiſe that has been made about it. [Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne. 389. p. 345. V. Hawhkſb. Exper. p. 88. 
© V. Augen. Oper. Vol. 1. p. 775. * Giorn. de Letter. 

d'Ital. T. 20. p. 374. Douglas, Lithot. c. 2. Mem. Liter, 

de Gr. Brit. T. 13. p. 200. * Jour. des Scav. T. 43. p.416.] 

We have alſo ſeveral caſes of Adbeſions of the inteſtines, men- 

tioned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne. 481. p. 288. 
ADHIL, in aſtronomy, a ſtar, of the ſixth magnitude, upon 

the ent of Andromeda, under the laſt ſtar in her foot. 

ADHOA, in antient cuſtoms, denotes what we otherwiſe call 
relief. See RELIEF, Cycl. | 
In which ſenſe, we ſometimes alſo find the word written A 
doba, Adhoamentum, and Adhogamentum. Du Cang. Gloſl. 
Lat. T. 1. p. 57. 

ADJACENT, (Cycl)—ADJAacenT angles, in geometry, are 
thoſe ariſing from the continuation of one of the fides of an 
angle. See ANGLE, Cycl. 

ADIANTUM, Maidenhair, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flowers 
are not diſcovered. The ſeeds are contained in ſpherical cap- 
ſules, placed in the ſinuſes and complications of the leaves, 
and ſurrounded each with an elaſtic ring, which contracting, 
burſts the capſule, and ſcatters abroad the minute ſeeds. To 
this it is to be added, that the leaves of the maidenhairs have 
all one general appearance, by which they are eaſily diſtin- 
pond at fight, from the other plants of the fern kind. See 

ab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 16. 
The ſpecies of Adrantum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe. 1. The coriander-leaved Adiantum, called the 
true Adiantum, or maidenhair, and the Montpelier capillaire. 

2. The great Scotch coriander-leaved Adiantum. 3. The 

lefler Scotch Adiantum, with obtuſe and deeply cut leaves. 

4. The American Adiantum, called the Canada capillaire, 

The many rooted procumbent Adiantum, with pellucid 
eaves, and ſeeds in ſmall globules, called the little rock 
maidenhair, with bifid and trifid leaves. 6. The Adi- 
antum with hexagonal leaves. 7. The three leaved blunt 

Adiantum. 8. The Italian Adiantum, with multifid leaves. 

9. The ſmalleſt Adiantum, with various leaves. 10. The 

elegant branched Chineſe Adiantum, with fan-like leaves of a 

reddiſh colour. 11. The moſly Adiantum, with the appear- 

ance of ſtone liverwort. 12. The branched Adiantum, with 


ſquare ſhaped dentated leaves. 13. The. creeping prickl 
ſhrub Adiantum. 14. The much 3 Lace, with 
1 N | ves 


1 


leaves like the common kind. 15. The Adiantum with white 
lunated marks. 16. The finely divided Adiantum. 17. The 
low trifoliate creeping Adiantum. 18. The Adiantum with 
leaves divided into very deep ſegments. 19. The Adiantum 
with capillaceous leaves. And, 20. The climbing Adiantum, 
with finely divided and retuſe leaves. Tournef. Inſt. p. 543. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the general character of 
the Adianta is, their having the fructifications in form of oval 
ſpots, diſpoſed in cluſters under the reflected tops of the leaves. 
The Engliſh uſually write Adianthum, apparently from a 
miſtaken etymology, as if derived from an., flower. The 
true orthography is Adiantum, in Greek a%a#lo ; formed from 
the privative « and vaww, Humer; in regard, as ſome ſug- 
geſt, its leaves do not grow wet with the rain, but till ap- 
pear dry; or, as others think, from its growing to the inner 
walls, and margins of wells. V. Yof. Etym. p. 8. Martin. 
Lex. Philol. I. 1. p. 12. Blanc. Lex. Med. p. 13. Le- 
mery, Dict. des Drogues, p. 14. 

Adtantum is alſo called xaxailesxo, callitrichum, and woarles- 
xa», polytrichum, from its effect in tinging the hair, and 
making it grow thick. 

Adiantum is the fame with what we popularly call maiden- 
hair, and the capillus veneris of the ſhops ; though ſome pre- 
tend to diſtinguiſh between the two. 

Others give it the name terre capillus ; and others, that of 
[= hr terre, Gorr. Def. Med. p. 5, 6. 

| Adiantum is eſteemed a great pectoral, and gives name 
to a ſyrup, much in uſe for that intention . It is alſo ſaid 

to be a remover of obſtructions, both of the kidneys and the 
menſes, though little uſed in thoſe intentions. Its effence is 
by ſome commended in hypochondriac and hyſteric com- 

Line >, —[* Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. ſec. 4. Junct. Conſp. 
ed. tab. 29. p. 0 | 

ADIANTUM aureum, called alſo Muſcus capillaris, Polytrichum 
aureum medium, C. B. Polytrichum nobile, vel primum, Po- 
lytrichum Apulei aureum, &c. in Engliſh, Golden maiden- 

| | 6x" is of the moſs kind. It grows in heathy and bogg 

ground. It is a good ſudorific, and its infuſion drank hot is 
recommended againſt pleuriſies . Camerarius gives a relation 
of this plant riſing ſpontaneouſly out of the ruins of a town 
burnt down in Germany; as the Eriſymum vulgare did from 
the ruins of London %.—[* Lemery, Dict. des Drog. p. 14, 
15. * Ephem. Germ. dec. 3. an. 5. obſ. 17. p. 47.] 

ADIT, (Cycl.) in a general ſenſe, denotes the apptoach to, or 
entrance of any thing. 32285 
The word is originally Latin, aditus, formed from adire, to 

to. 
which ſenſe, we meet with Adit of a houſe, Adit of a 
theatre, of the circus, &c. Salma. Exerc. ad Solin. p. 916. 

AviTs of a theatre, Aditus theatri, in antiquity, were doors 
on the ſtairs, whereby perſons entered from the outer por- 
tico's, and deſcended into the ſeats. Vitruv. I. 5. c. 3. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant, T. 1. p. 26. Baxt. Gloſſ. p. 35. 

Apir, in ſhips, in antiquity, was a ſpace in the upper part, 
where the ſhip was wideſt, at which people etitered, antiently 
called Agea. Pitiſc. loc. cit, & p. 55. in voc. Agea. 

ApfT of a mine amounts to the ſame with Cuniculus, or Drift, 


and is diſtinguiſhed from Ainſpaſt. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 69. 


2104. See AIR-SHAFT, 

e Aait is uſually made on the fide of a hill, towards the 
bottom thereof, about 4; 5 or 6 feet high, and 8 wide, in 
form of an arch ; ſometimes cut in the rock, and ſometimes 
ſupported with timber, ſo conducted, as that the ſole or bot- 
tom of the Adit may anſwer to the bottom of the ſhaft, only 
ſomewhat lower, that the water may have a ſufficient current 


to paſs away, without the uſe of the pump: Pett. Hiſt. of | - 


Mines, c. 2. p. 2. 
Damps and the impurity of the air are the great impediments 
againſt driving Adits above 20 or 3o fathoms, by reaſon of 
the neceflity, in this caſe, of letting down air-ſhafts from the 
day to meet the Adit, which are often very expenſive, both 
on account of the great depth of mines, and the hardneſs of 
the mineral ſtrata to be cut through. The beſt remedy againſt 
this, is that practiſed in the coal- mines near Liege, where 
they work their Adits without air-ſhafts: the manner of 
which is deſcribed by Sir Robert Moray. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 3. p. 79: See AIR-8HAFT. | 

Apirt of a mine is ſometimes uſed for the air-ſhaft itſelf, being 
a hole driven perpendicularly from the ſurface of the earth 
into ſome part of a mine, to give entrance to the air. 
In this ſenſe, we ſometimes find it improperly written Addit. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 200: p. 738. 
To draw off the ſtanding water in winter, in deep mines, 
they drive up an Adit, or air-ſhaft, upon which the air diſ- 
engages itſelf from the water, when it begins to run, with 
ſuch violence, as produces a noiſe equal to the burſting of a 
canon, daſhes every thing in the way againſt the ſides of the 
mine, and looſens the very rocks at a diſtance. Phil. Tranſ. 


No. 26. p. 481. 5 
ADJUNCT » (Cyd.)-AnpjuxcT gods, or ADJUNCTS of the gods, 
among the Romans, were a kind of inferior deities, added as 
aſſiſtants to the principal ones, to eaſe them in their functions. 
Thus, to Mars was adjoined Bellona and Nemeſis; to Nep- 


tune, Salaciaz to Vulcan, the Cabiri; to the good Genius, 


* 


— 


encourage them before a battle. 


the Lares; to the Evil, the Lemures, &c. V. Str. Syn. 
Ant. Rom. c. 1, p. 170. ſeq. Jour, des Scav. T. 39. 
p. 542. | 


ApJuxcTs, or ADJoiNTs, in the royal academy of ſciences 


at Paris, denote a claſs of members, attached to the purſuit 
of particular ſciences. 

The claſs of Adjuntts was created in 1716, in lieu of the Eleves - 
they are twelve in number ; two for geometry, two for me- 
chanics, two for aſtronomy, two for anatomy, two for che- 
miſtry, and two for botany. — The Eleves not taken into this 
eſtabliſhment were admitted on the foot of ſupernumerary 
Adjuntts. V. Fontenel. Hiſt. Acad Scienc. 1716. p. 3. ſeq. 
See ACADEMY, Cycl. and Suppl! 


ADJUTANT, (Cycl.)—The general of the Jeſuits has a ſe- 


lect number of fathers of that order reſiding with him, under 
the denomination of Adjutants-general; who have each their 
ſeveral province, or country, under their care, as France, 
England, &c. Their buſineſs is ro inform the father-general 
of the occurrences of ſtate in ſuch countries; to which end, 
each of them have their correſpondents delegated, emiſſaries, 
9 regents, provincials, &c. Pyrotech. Loyol. c. 2. 
17. ſeq. 
n the cavalry, each regiment has an Adjutant, and in the 
infantry, each battalion. 
The e receives the orders every night from the brigade- 
major, which, after he has carried to the colonel, he delivers 
out to the ſerjeants. Where detachments are to be made, he 
= the number each company muſt furniſh, and aſſigns the 
our and place of rendezvous, He alfo places the guards, 
receives and diſtributes ammunition to the companies, and, 
by the major's order, regulates the price of bread, beer, &c, 
uillet, P. 2. in voc. 


ADJUTORIUM, (Cycl.)—Some authors uſe this word for a 


medicine intended only as auxiliary, or ſubſervient to another 
of more efficacy : in particular, after a due uſe of internals, 
for an external remedy, applied to a part affected, to aſſiſt in 
and compleat the cure. Cat. Lex. Med. p. 17. Blanc. 
Lex. Med. p. 13. 


ADLE egg, that which is not fecundified by the cock's tread. 


See EGG. 

Minſhew derives the word from idle; ſuppoſing ddle egg to 
have been originally written, idle egg, g. d. vain, empty, in- 
fignificarit, Skinner chuſes to deduce it from the Anglo- 
Saxon Adel, ſickneſs, g. d. a ſick or morbid egg. Skin. Etym. 
Angl. in voc. | 

Aale egg is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called a ſubven- 
faneous one. 

Aale eggs, after incubation; are found to contain a ſhapeleſs, 
globoſe, aſh-coloured body, not unlike a mola. Phil, Tranſ. 


. 75 p. 5080. | | 1 4 
ADñLEGATICN, in the public law of the German empire, 


a right claimed by the ſtates of the empire, of adjoining 
plenipotentiaries, in public treaties and negotiations, to thoſe 
of the emperor, for the tranſacting of matters which relate to 
the empire in general. V. Mem: de Trev. 1706. p. 1928. 
In which ſenſe, Adlegation differs from Legation, which is 
the right of ſending ambaſſadors on a perſon's own account, 
Several princes and ftates of the empire enjoy the right of /e- 
gation, who have not that of Adlegation, and vice verſa. 
The biſhops, for inſtance, have the right of Adlegation in 
treaties which concern the common intereſt, but no right of 
legation for their own private affairs. The like had the duke 
of Mantua: 

The empetor allows the princes of Germany the privilege of 
legation, but diſputes that of Adlegation. They challenge it 
as belonging to them jure regni, which they enjoy in com- 
mon with the emperor himſelf. Ludwig has a diſcourſe ex- 
preſs on the ſubject, wherein the controverſy is treated at 


large. De Jure Adleg. Ordinum, S. R. I. Ital. 1704. 4to. 


An extract of it is given in Mem. de Trev. loc. cit. 


ADLOCUTION, ApLocvr1o, in antiquity, is chiefly under - 


ſtood of ſpeeches made by ray pooens to their armies, to 
e frequently find theſe Au- 
locutions expreſſed on medals, by the abbreviature ADLOCUT. 
COH. V. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 27. Ur/at: de Not. 
Rom. p. 4. a 
The 3 is ſometimes repreſented as placed on a tribunal; 
often on a bank or mount of turf, with the cohorts ranged or- 
derly round him, in manipuli and turmæ: The uſual formula 
in Adlocutions was, fortis et ac fidus. V. Lindenbrog. ad 
Marculf. I. 15. Malt. on Coin, P. 1. c. 10. p. 157. Lipſ. 


. 
* 


de Mil: Rom. 1. 4. dial. 9. Pitiſc. loc. cit. 


ADMANUENSES, in antient law books, denote perſons who 


ſwore by laying their hands on the book. Du Cang. Gloſſ. 
Lat: T. 1. p. 61. Hoffm. Lex. Univ. T. T. p. 60. 
The word is compounded of the Latin; ad, to, and manus, 


In which ſenſe, Admanuenſer amount to the fame with lay- 
men, and ftand oppoſed to clerks, who were forbid to ſwear 


on the book, their word being to be reputed as their oath ; 


whence they were alſo denominated fide digni. 


ADMINICULATOR, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes an 


antient officer of the church, whoſe buſineſs was to de- 
fend the cauſe of widows, e 
P4 
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„ The Adminiculatir is the ſame. with what is other- 
called Advocate of the poor *.—{* Magri Vocab. Eccleſ. 


2 


p. 5. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 11. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 


„a. Hoffm. Lex. Univ, T. 1. p. 60. Micræl. Hiſt. 
eſ. I. 2. ſect. 2. p. 484.] See ADVOCATE. 
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ADMINISTRATION, 4854) The Adminiſtration of go- | 


vernment denotes, or ought to denote, the attendance of the 
truſtees of the people on the intereſt and affairs of the 12 a, 
Syneſius , the emperor Conſt. Porphyrogenitus ©, and others, 


have written on the Adminiftration of government.—{* Cato's 
Letters, T. 1. p. 98. It. T. 2. P. 64. * Syneſ. de 
R bene Gerendo; a notitia of which is given in Fabric. 


Bibl. Græc. T. 8. l. 5. c. 22. p. 222. 
de Adminiſtrando I 
loc. cit. T. 6. I. 5. 


© Conſt, Porphyr. 
rio; a notitia of it is given in Fabric. 


17. p. 486, and in Hiſt, Crit. Rep. 
Lett. T. 7. p. 226. | 


The two criterions of a good Admini/tration in England, ac- 
cording to Trenchard, are, the keeping the nation out of 
foreign broils, and paying off the public debts ; the latter of 
which depends on the former. Cato's Lett, T. 1. Pref. 
27. 5 ; | 
N is alſo uſed by anatomiſts, for the manner 
of diſſecting the parts of the body, particularly the muſcles. 
V. Goclic. Hiſt. Anat. F. 4. p. 4 & 38. 
In which ſenſe, Adminifration is ſynonymous with Enchei- 
reſis, Exerciſe, &c. 
Anatomical Adminiſtrations are not to be learned by oral pre- 


cepts „ but require ocular inſpeQtion.—Galen *, Harvey, | 


and others ©, have diſcourſes expreſs under the title of anato- 


mical Adminiſtrations —[* Dougl. Myogr. in Pref. p. 10. | 


d Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 3. p. 529. © Mood, Faſt. Oxon. 
T. 2. p. 56.] 

ADMINISTRATION is alſo uſed for a Spaniſh ſtaple at Calao 
in Peru, a city on the coaſts of the ſouth-ſea, where all ſhips, 
allowed to trade on the coaſt, are obliged to unload their Eu- 
ropean goods, and pay certain duties. Savar. Dit. Comm. 


TY. Þe 24: | | | 
ADMINISTRATOR, ——— is ſometimes uſed for the pre- 
ſident of a province. Hen. Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 60. 


In a like ſenſe, we alſo find the word adminiſtrans uſed for 
the rector provincie . Sometimes alſo the word adminiſtra- 
tio is uſed by a in the ſame ſenſe; much as regnum 
is uſed for rex, &c d. [ Briſſ. de Verb. Signif. p. 17. 
d Spartian. in Peſcen, Nig. c. 7. Lamprid. in Alex. c. 30. 
Salmaſ. Not. ad loc. and Hoffm. loc. cit.] 
ADMINISTRATOR is alſo uſed for the advocate of a church. 
ADMINISTRATOR is alſo uſed for a perſon appointed to receive, 
manage, and diſtribute the revenues of a hoſpital, or religious 
houſe. | 
In which ſenſe, we read of the Adminiſtrators of the Hotel- 
Dieu; Adminiſtrators of the hoſpital of St. John, in the or- 
der of Malta, &c. Jour. des Scav. T. 83. p. 12. 
ADMINISTRATOR is alſo uſed for a prince who enjoys the 
revenues of a ſecularized biſhopric. eb 
Vet this title does not hold univerſally : the king of England, 
as elector of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, for inſtance, is not called 
Adminiſtrator, but duke of Bremen and Verden; and the 
king of Pruſſia is not Adminiſtrator, but duke of Magdebutyg, 
and prince of Halberſtadt. De la Croix, Geogr. Univerſ. 
P. 1. p. 141. AR. Erud. Lipſ. 1693. p. 116. 
ADMINISTRATOR is alſo uſed for the regent or protector of a 
kingdom, during the minority of its proper prince, or even a 
vacancy of the throne. | | 
In which ſenſe, we ſay the Admini/trator of Wirtemberg, of 
Sweden, &c *. Ferdinand king of Arragon was made Ad- 
minifirator of the kingdom of Caſtile, during the minority of 
Charles V. by the intereſt of cardinal Ximenes . [ Richel. 
"Dia. T. 1. p.32. * Mem. de Trev. an. 1704. p. 679.] 
*Tis diſputed, whether Adminiſtrators may be properly ſaid to 
be ſovereigns , and whether women be capable of the office 
in France, without infraction of the Salic law ® ?—[* Vitriar. 
Inſt. Jur. Publ. L I, C. 3. qu. 38. TR. Hotom. Franc. Gall. 
c. 20. p. 128, ] | | 
The pope pretends to the Adminiſtration of the empire, dur- 
ing a: vacancy, by cenſure, or ſuſpenſion, We find an an- 
tient papal bull dated thus :— Domino no/tro Pape Alexandro 
Romanum Imperium tenente, & Hederica III. regnante *, 
Some will allow the emperor himſelf for no more than Ad- 
Dr of the empire, or director of the diets thereof d. 
1 ibl. Anc. Mod. T. 26. p. 22. * Boecl, Notit, Imper. 
22. c. 3. p. 383.] a 5 
ApminisTRATOR, in the Engliſh law. See the Cyclopedia ; 
erpr. 


and Raft, Term. de Ley, p. 11. ſeq. and Cowes 
in voc. 


The origin of Adminiſtrators is derived from the civil law. 
Their eſtabliſhment in E is owing to a ſtatute made in 
the -firſt year of Edward III. Till then, no office of 


cis kind was known, beſide that of executor : in caſe of a 
want of which, the ordinary had the diſpoſal of goods of per- 


ſons i &c. 

We find many things in law books concerning the office, 
| powers, privileges, 
they are to make of the effects of the defunct the 


relations; the property they have in the goods; how far 


of Adminiſtrators; the diſtribution | 


| "they are accountable ; in caſe of miſmanagemont, how the) 
1 make ſatisfaction de bows Fele, how to x nf 
ſue, and be ſued; for the detail of which, we mult refer to 
the Abridgments of the law, | 

ADMINISTRATIVE power, is uſed by ſome in contradiſtinc- 
tion to dominion, or power in propriety, 

Tis contraverted whether the power given to Auguſtus were 
only adminiſtrative, or proper and immediate, I he affirma- 
tive is aſſerted by Cocceius, who inſiſts, that the people ne- 
ver diveſted themſelves of the ſovereign power, to confer it 
on that emperor, Bibl. Germ. T. 19. p. 163. 

ADMINIST RATRIX, ſhe that hath goods and chattels of an 
inteſtate committed to her charge, as an Adminiſtrator, See 
ADMINISTRATOR, Cycl. and Suppl. 

ADMIRAL, (Cycl.)— ADMIRAL, in conchyliology, the name 
given by authors to a very beautiful, and very precious ſhell, 
of the voluta kind. See Tab. of Shells, N“. 10. 

Of theſe the curious reckon four ſpecies. 1. The grand Ad- 
miral. 2. The vice Admiral, 3. The orange Admiral. 
And, 4. The extra Admiral. 
The firſt of theſe is the moſt eſteemed, and has been ſold, in 
Holland, for five hundred florins the ſingle ſhell. It is of a 
very elegant and bright white enamel, and is variegated with 
bands of yellow, repreſenting, in ſome degree, the colours 
of the flags of a man of war at ſea; hence it obtained its 
name, It is of a very curious ſhape, and particularly ele- 
gantly formed about the head; the clavicle being exerted. 
here runs along the center of the large yellow band in this 
__ a fine denticulated line, which is its diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rater, | | 
The vice Admiral is an elegant ſhell, but its head is leſs 
beautifully wrought than in the Admiral, and its broad band 
wants the dentated line, ſo remarkable in that, 
2 orange Admiral has more yellow than either of the 
others, 
The extra Admiral has the ſame bands with theſe, but they 
run one into another, and form a more mixed clouding, 

ADMONITION, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, a part of diſcipline 
much uſed in the antient church *. It was the firſt act, or ſtep, 
towards the puniſhment, or expulſion of delinquents. In caſe 
of private offences, it was performed according to the evan- 
gelical rule b, privately : in caſe of public offence, openly, 
before the church. If either of thoſe took place, for the 
recovery of the fallen perſon, all further proceedings, in the 
way of cenſure, ceaſed : if they did not, recourſe was had 
to excommunication.— [ Vid. Bingb. Orig. Eccleſ. T. 2. 
1 16. c. 2. F. 6. p. 31. Cabs. Inſt. I. 4. c. 12. 5. 2. 
b Matth. c. xviii. v. 15. ſeq. ] 

By the antient canons, nine monitories; or Admonitions, at 
due diftance, are required before excommunication. In ſome 
caſes, the interval might be abridged, and only a ſingle one 

iven. There is a kind of tacit Admonition ſuppoſed, even 
fore excommunications ih facto. Jour. des Scav. T. 58. 
258. | 
In To reformed churches, Admonition is chiefly to be ad- 
miniſtred in and by the con/iftory. Act. of Synod. Charent. 
c. 5. p. 42+ | 
Til 4 — had a military puniſhment, called Admonitio 
fuſtium, reſembling, in ſome reſpects, our whipping, or laſh- 
ing, being performed with a vine- branch. V. Sichterman. 
Diff; de Poen. Milit. Rom. c. 12. Jour. des Scav. T. 41. 
p- 480. Briſſan. de Verb. Sign. and Calv. Lex. Jur. 

ADMONITION is alſo uſed, in writers of the barbarous age, 
for the citation, or ſummoning a perſon to appear in a 
court of juſtice. Du Cang. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 63. See 
CITATION, SUMMONS, Oe. | 

ADMORTIZATION, among feudal writers, the act of re- 
ducing lands to mortmain. See MoRTMAIN. 
Admortixation denotes the acquiſition of lands, by a mo- 
naſtery, college, church, chapel, or even lay corpora- 
tion; by which ſuch lands ceaſe to be ſubject to certain 
dues incumbrances, to which other feuds are liable, as 
r ward, marriage, and the like. V. Du Cang. Gloſſ. 

b., I. I. 0 X ; 
Admortixation cannot take place without the conſent of 
the prince, or lord of the feud; to whom ſatisfaction or- 
dinarily is made for the loſs he ſuſtains, by a payment of a 
third of the whole price. ; 

ADNATA, (Cycl.)—The Adnata ſprings from the pericra- 
nium, and grows to the exterior part of the tunica cornea, 
ſerving to connect the whole eye both to the palpebræ, and 
and the adjacent bones, and thus keep it faſt in the ſocket : 
whence it is alſo called conjundtiva. | | 
To leave room for the viſible ſpecies to paſs thro' it, a little 
round aperture is left in the fore part, valled the ſight, 
thro*-which the iris, and pupilla appear. Drake Anthropol. 
I. 3. c. IT. p. 324. | | 
The Adnata abounds with veins and arteries, which, though 
ordinarily not viſible, are conſpicuous in ophthalmies, which 
are properly inflammations of this parh The academiſts na- 
ture curioſi give the hiſtory of a dropſy of the Adnata, and 
its cure. Ephem. Germ. Dec. 3. an. 3. Obſ. 3. p. 4. 

ADNATA, or ADNASCENTIA, among gardeners, denote thoſe 


|  off-ſets, which by a new germination under the earth, e 
1 


* 


\ U 


AD O 


cecd from the lilly, narciſſus, hyacinth, and other flowers; | TheE 


and afterwards grow to true roots. "The French call them 

Cayeux, Stalks. Mill. Gard. Dict. in Voc. 

ADNOUN, ApNoMEN, or ADNAME, is uſed by ſome gram- 
marians to _ what we more uſually call an Adjective. 
Low. Gram. p- 3, and 8. 

The word is formed by way of analogy, to Adverb, in re- 

gard Adjectives have much the ſame office and relation to 

nouns, that Adverbs have to Verbs. 

Biſhop H#ilkins uſes the word Adname in another ſenſe, viz. 

for what we otherwiſe call a Præpoſition. Real. Charact. 

F. * 3. F. 1. p. 309. 5 8 

ADONAI, one of the names of God in ſcripture: this word 
ſignifies properly my Lords, in the plural number, as Adoni, 
ſignifies my Lord, in the ſingular number. The Jews, who 
either out of reſpect, or ſuperſtition, do not pronounce the 
name of Fehovah, read Adonai in the room of it, as often 
as they meet with Zehovah in the Hebrew text. But the 
antient Jews were not ſo nice; there is no law which for- 
bids them to pronounce the name of God. Calmet. Dict. 
in voc. FHoffm. Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 62. 

Adonai, is originally Hebrew, but adopted into the En- 
liſh and other modern tongues. 
he word literally ſignifies 3 and accordingly is ren- 

dered in the 4 by Kvgvoc, and in the vulgate by Do- 

minus. Herbert. Relig. Gent. c. 3. p. 28. Trev. DiR. Univ. 

T. 1. p. 137. ſeq. 

Adonai amounts to the fame with Jehova or Elohim. 

We find great diſputes in authors, concerning the uſe and 

acceptation of the word Adonai; particularly, whether it is 

always read for the word Fehovah, 

This has given riſe to two oppoſite ſets among Hebrai/ts, 

called Adoniſts and Fehoviſts, V. Mem. de Trev. an. 1709. 

p. 1120. | 

The Bafilidians ſeem to have made a magic uſe of the word 

Adonai, which is frequently found inſcribed on their gems, 

or Abraxas. V. Montfauc. Palæogr. Græc. I. 2. c. 8. p. 179. 

See ABRAx As. 

Adonai is a name ſometimes alſo applied to creatures, viz. 

angels and men. In which ſenſe, it frequently occurs in the 

Hebrew bible. 

Ordinarily where it ſtands for men, it is put in the ſingular 

number, Adoni; or if in the plural, it is diſtinguiſhed by a 

ſhort a; whereas, when ſpoken of God, it is always writ- 

ten Adonai, with a Kametz, or long A. V. Jour, des Scav. 

T. 44. p. 549- See alſo Nouv. Rep. Lett. L. 53. p. 600. 

and Act. Erud. Lipſ. ann. 1685. p. 202. Mem. de Trev. 

ann. 1711. p. 2072. Du Pin, Bibl. Proteſt. T. 2. 
270, 329. 5 £ 
ONIA, (Cycl.) in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts in honour of Ve- 

nut, and in memory of her beloved Adonis 

The Adonia were otherwiſe called Salambo b. The abbe 


Banier has a memoir expreſs on the hiſtory of the Ado- 


ma. 
The Adonia were obſerved with great ſolemnity by moſt 
nations i, Greeks, Phcenicians, Lycians e, Syrians, Egyp- 
From Syr they are ſuppoſed to have paſſed into 1 
rom Syria, are ſup to have paſſed into India: 
The 2 Ezekiel is underſtood to ſpeak of them 5. They 
were ſtill obferved at Alexandria, in the time of St. Cyril b; 
and at Antioch in that of Julian the apoſtate, who happened 
to enter that city during the ſolemnity, which was taken for 
an ill omen i. Some pretend to diſcover certain traces of them in 
the Perſian feaſt Noroux *.—-[* V. Meurſ. Græc. Ferial. 
Pott. Archæol. Att. I. 2. c. 20. Le Clerc Bibl. Univ. T. 3. 
P- 13. See alſo Suid. Lex. 14. P. . in Aden and Adee, 
Kuſl. Not. ad eund. Morer. Dict. 4 I. p. 40. ſeq. Heym. 
Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 62. Calm. Di&. T. 1. p. 48. ſeq. Bayle, 
Did. T. 1. p. 81. ſeq. * Lamprid. in Vita Heliog. c. 7. 
© Mem, Acad. Inſcript. T. 4. p. 138. ſeq. * Bayle, loc. cit. 
Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. O. p. 323. Id 
E Ezek. c. viü. v. 14. Gr. in Ek, I. 2. Am. Marcell, 
I. 22. c. 9. * Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 18. p. 544-] 
The Adonia laſted two days; on the of which certain 
images of Venus and Adonis were carried, with all the pomp 
and ceremonies practiſed at funerals; the women wept, 
tore their hair, beat their breaſts, c. imitating the cries and 
lamentations of Venus, for the death of her paramour. This 
lamentation they called Ana or Abena. Lucian, ſays 
the river Byblos bore a part in the ceremony, turning red 
fd (ot thay, thts out of grief. ; Lucian de Dea Syria. Nouv. Rep. 
„T. . Þ..327- : CEN 
| 300 From nous 002. enudaed. wich, ing, but gave 
. themſelves diſcipline, ſhaved their heads, &c. Among the 
Egyptians, the queen herſelf uſed to carry the image of 
Adonis in proceſſion. 
St. Cyril, mentions an extraordi 
the Alexandrians : a letter was written to the women of By- 
blos, to inform them that Adonis was found again, this let- 
ter was thrown into the ſea, which did not fail punctually 
to convey it to Byblos in ſeven. days; upon the receipt of 
which the Byblian women ceafed their mourning, Cyr. ubi 
Supr. the like is related by Procop. Gaz. in comm. in Efai. 
C. 18. Bayle, loc. cit. Sat e 
Sor. Vor. I. 


. T. 8. p. 991. 


inary ceremony practiſed by | 


gyptian Adonia are ſaid to have been held in memory 

of the death of Ofiris ; by others, in that of his ſickneſs and 
recovery l. Biſhop Patrick dates their origin from the ſlaugh- 
ter of the firſt born under Moſes u. [ Bibl. Univ. T. 3. 

13. ® Exod. c. xii. v. 30. V. Patric. ad loc. Nouv. Rep. 
tt. I. 39. p. 577. : | 

ADONTAS, in botany, a name given by the antient Greek 
writers to the Anemone, from the tradition of its having been 
produced out of the earth by the tears of Venus, when la- 
menting the death of Adonis. 
The antients had a vaſt variety of this lower, and were very 
fond of it in their garlands; Pliny tells us, of a bulbous 
rooted Anemone; but that being mentioned by no other au- 
thor, and being contrary to the ordinary courſe of nature, 
in the ſtrufture of plants, it js probable that there never 
was any ſuch plant; but that it is either an error of Plin 
in ſome of his tranſlations from the Greek writers, or elle 
a mere child of his own imagination. Theophraſtus, ſpeaking 
of the flowers. uſed in garlands, mentions the wild or moun- 
tain anemone, and the woolly bulbocodium. Pliny ſeems to 

| have had this paſſage in his eye, in one part of his account 
of the anemone, and probably has careleſsly joined together 
the anemone and the bulbocodium, and made one imagi- 
nary plant from them both. 

ADONIC, (Ol. We meet with Adonics by themſelves with- 


out ſapphics, as alſo ſapphics without Adonies.— The ſcheme 
of the Adonic verſe is thus, 


* 


— 7 
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For an inſtance of Adonic verſes, take the following from 
Bœthius, de Conſol. Philoſ. I. x. p. 67. 
Gaudia pelle, 
| Pelle timorem, 
Spemgue fugato, 
ec dolor adfit : 
Nubila mens eſt, 
Vindtague frenis, 
| Hæc ubi regnant. 

ADONIDES, in botany, are thoſe writers, who have given 
hiſtories, or catalogues of the plants cultivated in ſome par- 
ticular place. Linneus, Fund, Bot. p. 1. 

ADONION, a8, among the antient botaniſts, a ſpecies of 
ſouthernwood according to Gorræus, which uſed to be ſet 
in pots, and ſerved as an ornament for gardens. Gorr, 

Def. Medic. 

ADONIS, in zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh, of the an- 
illiform kind, of a cylindtic ſhape, and about ſix inches 

_ it is of a gold colour, mixt with a greeniſh hue in 

ſome parts, and in others with a reddiſh. It has on each 

ſide, a white ſtrait line running from the gills to the tail. 

Its gills are very remarkably ſmall, and many have ſuppoſed 

thence - that it had none. It is remarkable for ſleeping 

on the ſurface of the water, and near the ſhores ;- and Ron- 
deletius affirms, that he has ſeen of them fleeping upon 
the dry rocks. Geſner de Piſc. p. 15. | 

Mr. Ray ſuſpects this fiſh, which is alſo called exocetus, 
to be the ſame with the exocætus of Bellonius, or the got- 

torugine. See GOTTORUGINE. "2 1 

Aponi1s Hos, pheaſant's eye, or red maithers, in botany, The 

characters of this plant are, the leaves are like fennel, or 
chamomile; the flowers conſiſt of many leaves, which are 
expanded in form of a roſe; and the ſeeds are collected into 
oblong heads. | 
There are three vatieties of this plant, commonly called, 
1. The common red' bird's eye, or roſe. a ruby; 2. The 

long leaved yellow bird's eye. 3. The helle rooted 
pheaſant's eye; or, the fennel leaved black hellebore. 

ADonis Potio, an antient beverage or drink made of wine, 
mixed with flower of roaſted ador; the ſame with what 

was otherwiſe called cyceon. Salmaſ. Exerc, ad Solin. 5 328. 
3 Var. Obſerv, c. 23. p. 198. Hoffm. Lex. Uni 
1. p. 6 . | I 0 weit 
ADONIS "oi ſe, or party among divines, and critics, who 
maintain, that the Hebrew points ordinarily annexed to the 
conſonants of the word Jehovah, are not the natural points be- 
longing to that word, nor expreſs the true pronunciation of 
it, but are the vowel points, ing to the words Adona! 
or Elohim, applied to the conſonants of the ineffable name Jeho- 
vah; to warn the readers, that inſtead of the word Jehovah, 
' which the Jews were forbid to pronounce, and the true pronun- 


Ways to read Adonai. | | 8 
In this ſenſe Adoni/fs 1 wr 
Druſius, Amama, Capellus, Buxtorf, Alting and Reland, 
the Adoniſisz a collection of whoſe 
e "on The jel together with thoſe of their 


— 
- 


vera Pronunc..Nom. Jehovah, Traj. 


ADOPTIANI, (Cyel.)— The Adeptiani, are ſometimes called 
imes Feliciani,  Elipapdiany, and Ur- 
1 L | gelatani; 


ciation of which had been long unknown to them, they are al- 


— — 
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oppo< 
ſers, has been 1 by the author laſt mentioned. 


| Scav. T. 44. p. 537. ſeq. Mem. de Trev. an. 1714. 
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ani, Their doctrine is alſo called the Spaniſh berefy, | 


the names, country, &c. of the founders, and 
yocates of it. | 18 
The Adeptiani differ from the Bongſiani 


hi pie 
time, theſe latter having maintained much the fame doctrine 


of the ſonſhip of Chriſt. Whether the Adoptiani are Neſto- 


riati, is a queſtion | ly controverted among 
writers V. Vogt. Bibl. Hiſt. Hzret. 


ADOPTION, (Gel.) — Adoption was allowed among the 
DE oh no iſſue of their own; excepting thoſe 
who were not Kogtes late, their own maſters, e. gr. ſlaves, 
women, madmen, infants, or perſons under twenty years of 
age; who being incapable of maki wills, or managing their 
own eſtates, were not allowed to adopt Ie = E 
reigners heing incapable. of inheriting at Athens, if any 
were 4 * it was neceſſary firſt to make them free of the 
city. 


had his name inrolled in the tri and ward of his new father; 
for which entry a peculiar time was allotted, viz. the feſtival 


Oagymua. 

To prevent raſh and inconſiderate Adoptions, the Lacedemo- 
nians had a law, that Adoptions ſhould be tranſacted, or at 
leaſt confirmed, in the preſence of their kings. The children 
adopted were inveſted with all the privileges, and obliged to 
perform all the duties, of natural children; and being thus 
provided for in another family, ceaſed to have any claim of 
inheritance, or kindred, in the family which they had left, 
unleſs they firſt renounced their Adoption; which, by the 
laws of Solon, they were not allowed. to do, unleſs they had 
firſt begotten children, to bear the name of the perſon who had 
adopted them : thus providing againſt the ruin of families, 
which would otherwiſe have been extinguiſhed by the deſer- 
tion of thoſe who had been _— to preſerve them. If the 
children adopted happened to die without children, the inhe- 
ritance could not be alienated from the family into which they 
had been adopted, but returned to the relations of the Adopter. 
It ſhould ſeem, that by the Athenian law, a perſon, after 
having adopted another, was not allowed to marry, without 
permiſſion from the * te: in effect, there are inſtances 
of perſons, who being ill uſed by their adoptive children, pe- 


titioned for ſuch leave. However this be, tis certain ſome: 


men married after they had adapted ſons : in which caſe, if 
they begat legitimate children, their eſtates were equally ſhared 
between the begotten and adopted. Pott. Archzol. Græc. 
I. 4. c. 15. p. 342. ſeq. 
Beſides the formalities preſcribed by the Roman law, divers 
other methods have taken place; which have given denomi- 
nations to divers ſpecies of Adoptions, among the Gothic na- 
tions, in different ages. bids 
ApoeTioN by teftament, that performed by appointing a per- 
ſon heir by will, on condition of his aſſuming the name, 
arms, &c. of the Adopter. - 5 | 
Of K . meet with divers inſtances in the Roman 
D bee of it we alfo find in the hiſtory of our own 
nation and age. PU 
ApDoePTION by baptiſm is that ſpiritual affinity which is con- 
traced by godfathers and godchildren in the ceremony of 
tiſm. 
a Tia Kind of Adoption was introduced into the Greek church, 
and came afterwards in uſe among the antient Franks, as ap- 
pears by the capitulars of Charlemaign. ; 
The preſents which the godfathers made in this ſolemnity, 
called filiolatus, filiolatium, and filiolagium, are proofs of this 
Ui In reality, the godfather was ſo far conſidered as 
adoptive father, that his godchildren were ſuppoſed to be en- 
titled to a 'ſharein the inheritance of his eſtate. Du Cang. 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2. p. 438. in voc. Filialus. | 


ceremony of Adoption being over, the adopted | 


the Hebrews; where 


| Kind of ſubſtitution, whereby thoſe two ſons of Joſeph were 


one brother was under an obligation to marry the widow of 


trary; and as the Adoption of princes ſhould ſeem moſt 


queen Joan made of princes of the houſe of Anjou. and Arra- 


ADOPTION is alſo uſed, in theology, for a federal adt of God's 


AD O 


the ſame footing with thoſe of the preſent marriage. This is 
a practice peculiar to the Germans ; among whom, it is more 
particularly known by the name of Einkindſchaft , among 
their writers in Latin, by that of unis prokum, or union of 
iſſues. the more accurate writers obſerve, that this is no 
Aoption :. [ Hartung. ubi ſupra, p. 18. Nov. Liter. Germ. 
an. 1709. p. 457. Gail. I. 2. obſerv. 125. Weed, Inſt. 
Imper. Law, I. 1. c. 2. p. 125. Bibl. Jur. Imper. c. 4. 
pol. 1. F. 14. p. 309. See ADFILIATION.] 
Among the Murks, by the law of Mahomet, Adoption is no 
impediment of marriage. The ceremony of Adoption is 
performed by obliging the perſon adopted to paſs through the 
ſhirt of the Adopter. Hence, among that people, to adopt is 
expreſſed by the phraſe, to draw another through my ſhirt 4. — 
Ne c. 33. See alſo Sale, Not. ad loc. * D Herb. 
ibl. Orient. p. 47. in voc. Abrat. 

It is ſaid that kia like this has alſo been obſerved among 
te prophet Elijah adopted Eliſha for his 

ſon and ſucceſſor, and communicated to him the gift of pro- 
Beech, by letting fall his cloak, or mantle on him. 
ut Adoption, properly ſo called, does not appear to have 
been practiſed among the antient Jews : Moſes ſays nothing 
of it in his laws; and Jacob's Adoption of his two grandſons, 
Ephraim and Manaſſeh, is not ſo properly an Adoption, as a 


allotted an equal portion in Iſrael with his own ſons. 
Some have conſidered the law among the Iſraelites, by which 


another, who died without children, as a kind of Adoption ; 
the children born of the ſecond marriage being looked upon 
as belonging to the deceaſed brother, and going by his name. 
V. Calmet's Dict. in voc. Adoption. | 

"Tis the uſual opinion, that Adoption and emancipation are 
aboliſhed in all countries governed by cuſtomary laws; par- 
ticularly in Germany. M. de Kulpis has ſhewn the con- 


liable to ſuch an abolition, in regard Adoptions are only ſictions 
of the civil law, which ſeems hereby to infringe -on the na- 
tural law, to which alone princes are ſubject, that author 

ves a Curious detail of inſtances of ſuch Adoptions of princes, 

th in antient and modern hiſtory, among the Jews, Ro- 
mans, Goths, Franks, Germans, Spaniards, Italians, &c. 
In effect, the ſeveral pretenſions of the French, Spaniards, 
and houſe of Auſtria, to the kingdom of Naples, are founded 
on no other than the ſucceſſive Adoptions, which their laſt 


gon, for her heirs and ſucceſſors f. — [ Vid. Kup. Diſſ. 
Acad. 4. de Adoptione & Emancipatione Principum. Jour. 
des Scav. T. 34. p. 323. ſeq. * Mem. de Trev. an. 1721. 


p. 1438. eg. ; | 

Adoption is {till ſaid to ſubſiſt, in ſome (meaſure, even among 
private perſons in Xaintogne, and ſome provinces of France. 

Treu. Di&. Univ. 
In our own hiſtory, king Stephen, to put an end to the diſ- 
putes about the ſucceſſion, adopted Henry II. as his fon and 
ſueceſſor, in excluſion of his own ſon William, who was in- 
duced by oath to acknowledge the new right of ſucceſſion 2; 
the charter of which Adoption is ſtill extant in Brompton. 
Queen Elizabeth alſo promiſed to adapt Mary queen of Scots, 
and procure her to be declared heir aparent to the Engliſh 
throne by act of parliament, on condition of her marrying 
the earl of Leiceſter v. IA Bromp. Coll. 2037. Bibl. Anc. 
Mod. T. 21. p. 149. * Mactenz. Scot. Writ. T. 3. 
p. 149. | 


free grace; hereby thoſe that are regenerate by faith, are 
admitted into his houſhold, and entitled to a ſhare in the in- 
heritance of the kingdom of heaven. V. Pfaff. Inſt. Theol. 


Aborriox by arms, was when a prince made a preſent of arms | 
to a perſon, in conſideration of his merit and valour *.— Thus 
8 was that the king of the Heruli was adopted by Theodoric; 


P. a. C. 8. 5. 4. p. 4 ,J © EA 
ADOPTION is ſometimes alſo uſed, in ſpeaking of the antient 
clergy, who had a cuſtom of taking a maid or widow into 
their houſes, under the denomination of an adopirve or ſpiri- 
tual ſiſter, or niece. Du Cang. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 66. 
See ADOPTIVE. | — 
ADOPTION is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the admiſſion of perſons 
into certain hoſpitals, particularly that of Lyons; the admi- 
niſtrators whereof have all the power and rights of parents 
over the children admitted. Mem. de Trev. 1713. 
ADOPTION: is alſo uſed for the reception ef a new academy 
into the body of an old one. | Ny gl | 


4 140. Ca ad. | | 
- 22 In which ſenſe, Adoption amounts to much the ſame with 


V. Obſerv. Halenſ. T. a. obſ. 3. 9.2. Pp. 43. 


© V. Seld. Titl. Hon. p. 865.] Incorporation. { | 
The barbarous Adopti The French academy of Marſeilles was adopted by chat of 
the latter was performed Paris ; on which account, we find a volume of ſpeeches ex- 
very of military weapons. tant, made by ſeveral members of the academy of Marſeilles, 
rous kind ordimarily | deputed to return thanks to that of -Paris, for 'the honour. 
among the Franka, cho V. Bibl.: Franc. Sept. 1746. p. 20g. ſeq. = 
.  - Obſerv. Hal. loc. cit. In a ſenſe, not | unlike this, Adaption is alfo applied by 
 \ADapTION by bir, the Greeks, to the admitting a monk, or brother, into a 


formed by cutting off monaſtic community ; ſornetimes called ſpiritual Adoption. 
— 75g Vid. . 9 . Cang. Gloſſ. Græc. in N eres 
Apo riox by matri 5 taking , ade el. 7.8 A 
2 * A — M arridge, into the coridition of pro- | ADOPTIVE, Cycl.)—In eccleſiaſtical writers we find Adoptive 

S .:9 per or natural children ; and admitting them to inherit on] women, or ſiſters, adoptive famine, or ſerores, uſed for I 
RN | ; | 2 Og Hane - 
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handmaids of the antient clergy, otherwiſe called ſubintro- 
dufte, and Ewncaxlea:i. The third canon of the council of 
Nice is entitled de ſubintroductis, i. e. adoptivis ſororibus, 
Obſerv. Halenſ. T. 6. p. 244. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 
. 66. 

ADOPTIVE arms, are thoſe which a perſon enjoys, by the gift 
or conceſſion of another, and to which he was not otherwiſe 
entitled. 

Theſe are otherwiſe called arms of adoption ; and by this 
ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from arms of alliance, which the 
bearers, as general heirs, may carry, or not carry, at plea- 
ſure : whereas arms of or gov are indiſpenſably required by 
the adopter to be with the perſon's own, as a-con- 
dition of ſome honour, or eſtate left him. Niſbet on Herald. 
c. 8. p. 112. 

Asen is alſo uſed to expreſs a thing borrowed or taken 
from another. In which ſenſe, we ſometimes meet with 
adoptive hatr, by way of oppoſition to natural hair; and 
adoptive gods, by way of contradiſtinction to domeſtic 


ones. | 
Clemens Alexandrinus makes uſe of an odd argument againſt 
the lawfulneſs of adoptive hair, viz. that it prevents the 
prieſt's benediction, by laying his hands on the head, from 
taking effect on the proper ſubject, the bleſſing, in this caſe, 
being tranſmitted to him to whom the hair naturally belonged. 
Jour. des Scav. T. 60. p. 523. 
The Romans, notwithſtanding the number of their domeſtic, 
had their adoptive \ „taken chiefly from the Egyp- 
tians: ſuch were Iſis, Oſiris, Anubis, Apis, Harpocrates, 
and Canopus. Many private perſons, on their own authority, 
erected temples to theſe, which were afterwards · demoliſhed 
by order of the ſenate ; and being reſtored at the ſolicitation 
of the augurs, were again demoliſhed, and again reſtored by 
Auguſtus. Mem. de Trev. d p. 1747. | 
ADORATION, (Cycl.)—The Romans practiſed Adoration at 
facrifices, and other folemnities ; in paſſing by temples, al - 
tars, groves, &c. at the fight of ſtatues, images, or the like, 
| Whether of ſtone or wood, wherein any thing of divinity was 
poſed to refide. Ufually there were images of the gods 
placed at the gates of cities, for thoſe who went in, or out, 
to pay their reſpects to. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 29. ſeq. 
Turneb. Adverſ. I. 18. c. 6. Muret. Var. Lect. I. 10. c. 1. 
Kipping. Antiq. Rom. I. 1. c. 9. f. 5- Salmuth. ad Pancirol, 


| > ſymbols of Pythagoras, Adoration is enjoined to be 
2 in a ſitting poſture, genuflexion being then un- 
own. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 39. p. 294 
The ceremony of Adoration _— e antient Romans was 
thus : the devotee having his head cavered, applied his fight 
hand to his lips, the fore-finger reſting on the thumb, which 
| was erect, and thus bowing his head, turned himſelf round 
from left to right * The kiſs thus given was called ſculum 
labratum : for ordinarily they were afraid to touch the images 
of their gods themſelves with their profane lips. Sometimes, 
however, they would kiſs their feet, or even knees, it being 
held an incivility to touch their mouths : ſo that the affair 
paſſed at ſome diftance, Others pretend, that they firſt 
ſtretched out the hand, and afterwards drew it back to their 
lips; but it rather appears, that the contrary order was ob- 
ſerved d. Saturn, however, and Hercules, were adored with 
the head bare; whence the worſhip of the laſt was called 
inſtitutum peregrinum, and ritus Gr etanicus, as departing 
from the cuſtomary Roman method, which was to facrifice 
and adore, with the face veiled, and the cloths drawn up to 
the ears, to prevent any interruption in the ceremony, by the 
fight of unlucky objects .. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. 
P- 936- d Pitiſe, loc. cit. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. 1. 28. C. 2. 
Apul. Apol. p. 496. Lip/. Elect. n. 5. Hoffm. Lex. 
niv. T.1. p. 63. Danet. Lex. Ant. in voc. Plut. Queſt. 
Ram, 11. & 13. Serv. ad 3 Æneid. v. 407.] 
Sometimes alſo proftration, or falling on the face, and ſome- 
times kneeling, were praftiſed ; [ſometimes they turned to- 
wards the ſun, and ſometimes to the eaſt. V. Act. Erud. 
Lipſ. ann. 1694. p. 331. _ 5 
Other circumſtances of Adoration were the putting crowns, 
| ds, and the like, on the ftatues or images adored ; 
tting down by them, praying them, in ſoft trembling mur- 
-murs, to be favourable, faveas mihi. © mag 
The Gauls, inſtead of turning about to the right hand, after 
the Roman manner, Sought it more religious to turn to the 
"Left. © Plin. Hiſt Nat. T. 2. I. 28. c. 2. p. 444. Salmaſ. 
'Exerc. ad Solin. p. 236. r | © > 
The Jewiſh manner of Adoration was by proftration, bowing, 
and kneeling . Pinchon has a diſcpurſe en on the form of 
the Jewiſh Adoration *.. The Chriftians 2 the Grecian 
The Reg | Amcor tron xs kneeling * 
ordinary poſture, of the antient Chriſtians was Kneeling *, 
but on 5 ſtanding. Tn this they conformed to the hea- 


* 


thens, that a peculiar regard was had to the Eaſt, to which point | 
Med el prayers Which occaſioned, a be- 


they ordi 'd | 

lief amon heathens, as if they adored the ſun, Some- 
| thing of ths uſage is till retained, as 3 
of our churches. A late author. has diſcovered an error of 
che builders in this reſpect; many of our antient churches 


A. 


. 


by which ftra 


ways-uncovered. | 


by the poſition! 
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being found to vary ſeveral degrees from the true eaſt and 
Welt $,—[* Mem. de Trev, an. 1705. p. 530. * Pinchon 
de Form. Adorat. Ind. *f Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 4. p. 23. 
Plot, Nat. Hiſt. of Stafford. c. 9. F. 55. p. 362. ſeq.] 


ADORATION is more particularly uſed for the act of praying, 


or preferring our requeſts, or thankſgivings to God. 


Brouer a Nyedek has a diſſertation expreſs on antient and mo- : 


dern Adorations. De Populorum Veter. ac Recent. Adora- 
tionib. Amſt. 1713. 8vo. ExtraQts of it are given in Journ. 


des Scav. T. 54. p. 425. ſeq. & Act. Erud. Lipſ. ſup, 6. 
p. 80. ſeq. Mem. de Trev: 1715. p. 207. 


ADORATION is alſo uſed for certain extraordinary civil ho- 


nours, or reſpects, which reſemble thoſe paid to the deity, 


et are given to men. Calm, Dit. T. 1. p. 51. Trev. 


ict. Univ. Mem. de Trev. an. 1706. p. 1030. 
We read of Aderations paid to kings, princes, emperors, 
popes, biſhops, abbots, &c. Adorations paid to the purple, 
to the perſon. Adoration by kneeling, by falling proſtrate, 
7 feet, hand, garment, &c. | 
The Perſian manner of Adoration, introduced by Cyrus, was 
by bending the knee, and falling on the face at the prince's 
feet, ſtriking the earth with the forehead, and kiſling the 
ground, is ceremony, which the Greeks called mgoxuu, 
Conon refuſed to perform to Artaxerxes, and Caliſthenes 
. 1 the great, as reputing it impious and un- 
awful. 
The Adoration performed to the Roman and Grecian empe- 
rors, conſiſted in bowing, or kneeling at the prince's feet, 
laying hold of his purple robe, and preſently withdrawing the 
hand, and clapping it to the lips. Some attribute the origin 
of this practice to Conſtantius. It was only perſons of ſome 
rank or dignity that were entitled to the honour. Bare kneel- 
ing before the emperor to deliver a petition, was alſo called 
Adoration. V. Heofſm. Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 63. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 29. ſeq Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 43. 
2240 de Verb. Signif. p. 21. ſeq. and the authorities there 
Cited; 
The practice of Adoration may be ſaid to be ſtill ſubſiſting in 
England, in the ceremony of kiſſing the king's, or queen's 


hand, and in ſerving them at table, both being ormed 
kneeling. | 


ADORATION is more particularly uſed for kiſſing one's hand in 


pn of another, as a token of reverence. Hiſt. Acad. 
nſcr. T. 2. p. 104. | 


The Jews adored by kifling their hands, and bowing down 


their heads; whence in their 1 e Ling is pr uſed 
for Adoration, Calm. Dict. Rb N i f 7 


ADORATION is alſo uſed among Roman writers, for a high 


ſpecies of applauſe given to perſons, who had ſpoken or per- 

formed we in public. D e 20 ad 

We meet with Adoration paid to orators, actors, muſicians, 

&c. The method of expreſſing it was, by riſing, putting 

bath hands to their mouth, and then returnipg them towards 

= perſon intended to be honoured, Hiſt, Acad. des Inſcr. 
+ I. p-. 142. 


ADORATION is alſo uſedl in the court of Rome, fot the cere- 


mony of kiſſing the pope's feet. Jour. des Scav. T. 73. 


P · O. 

Mi introduction of Adoration among the Romans is aſcribed 
to the low flattery of Vitellius, who upon the return of C. 
Cæſar from Syria, would not approach him otherwiſe than 
with his head covered, turning himſelf round, and then falling 


* on his face: Heliogabalus reſtored the praftice, and Alexan- 


der Severus again prohibited it. Diocletian redemanded it, 
and it was, in ſome meaſure, continued under the ſucceeding 
rinces, even after the eftabliſhment of Chriſtianity, as Con- 

tine, Conſtantius, &c. Tt is particularly ſaid of Diocle- 
tian, that he had gems faſtened to his ſhoes, that divine ho- 


nours might be more willingly paid him, by kiſſing his feet. 


The like uſage was afterwards adopted by the popes, and is 
obſerved to this day, "Theſe proates hnding a vehement 
diſpoſition in the people to fall down before them; and kiſs 
their feet, procured crucifixes to be faſtened on their flippers ; 
| m, the Adoration intended for the pope's 
perfon, is ſuppoſed to be transferred to Chriſt, Divers ats 
of this Adoration we find offered even by princes to the pope- 
V. Baldwin, de Calceo, c. 27. Oeuvr. des Scav. Oct. 1700. 


P. 471. 8 ö 

Pn authors have not failed to take occaſion, from 
this ceremony, of ing the popes with exceſſive pride, 
and even impiety, as if they, laid claim to divine hanours, 
Yet we are told, that 'in CEE urch the ** — 
mony was practiſed to all .biſhops,; people killed their 
and Hunter them 91 ol phe * os, CAP d, 
Roman catholics, in their turn, have brought the like impu- 
tation = ſome of their pp we One e articles againſt 
Varennes, that ſcourge of the tyranny, and concubinage of 


We was, that he made hiniſelf be adored as 4 gad . 


. in Apoc, Proph. de Babyl. dif. 10. p. 442. 
ſeq. Nouv. P Lett. T. 10. p. E's File vn. ap. Da 
Pio, Bibl. Ecclef. T. 17. p. 117. © Bibl. Germ. T. 4. 


N is alſo particularly r of own- 
POPE. 


ing, or paying homage to a newe 
g Or paying nomage Ane 
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+ Adoration properly is payed only to the pope when placed | Barbarous ADORATION is a term uſed in the laws of king Ca- 


| „in which poſture the cardinals, conclaviſts, 
tone, are admitted to kiſs his feet. The people are after- 
wirds admitted to do the like at St. Peter's church: the 
| ny is deſcribed at large by Guicciardin, Nouv. Rep. 
| Let. 1 48. p. 424. Hiſt. Ital. 1. 1. 
In a like ſenſe, the ceremony of ſaluting the new abbot elect 
of St. Genevieve, is alſo called Adoration. V. Act. Erud. 
Lipſ. 1724. | 10 ; 
ADORATION is alſo uſed for a method of electing a pope with- 
out ſcrutiny, or voting. See the Cyclopæ dia. 
ADORATION. is of divers kinds, and qualities; ſypreme and 
ſubordinate, mediate and immediate, ab and rela- 
lative, internal and external, ſecret and open. ; 
External ADoR ATION is that performed and fignified by 
ſome outward ceremonies. This coincides with what is 
otherwiſe called ritual Adoration. 5 
Internal Abox Arion, that conſiſting in the ſincere diſpo- 
ſition of mind to honour and obey God. This coincides 
with ſpiritual Adoration, called alſo Adoration in ſpirit and 
in truth. * | 
Silemn ADoRATION, that performed in public, with ſtated 
ceremonies preſcribed by authority. In oppoſition to private, 
or tacit, or implicit Adoration. | | 
The ſolemn Adoration of the hoſt, by elevation and other | 
ceremonies now in uſe, is allowed to be a modern thing, un- 
known before the 13th century, even by the biſhop of | 
Meaux ; tho' he aſſerts the internal, or eſſential part to | 
have obtained in all ages; and to be implied in theſe 
expreſſions of the fathers, that the euchariſt is a terri- | 
ble and adorable myſtery. V. Ouvr. des Scav. Oct. 1690. 


Ae Abox Arion, the higheſt degree of religious honour 
or worſhip rendered to a being, as ſuppoſing him the ſupreme } 
God ; in ition to ſubordinate worſhip given to inferior 
beings *.- The former amounts to the ſame with what ſome 
call latria, and ftands oppoſed to dulia and hyperdulia. 

 Arians and Socinians maintain, that Adoration 1 * (| 

| preme, is due to none but God the Father. ® Proteſtants 
charge Catholics with rendering ſupreme Adoration to 
images, - &c. K. endel. Theol. Chriſt. I. 2. c. 4. p. 823. 

Bibl. Choiſ. I. 25. p. 187. Ibid. T. 26. p. 430. ſeq. 

our des Scav. T. 33. p. 961. 

' Abſolute ADORATION, that rendered immediately to a being 
in conſideration of his own eſſential perfections, and termi- 
nating in himſelf, This coincides with immediate Adoration, 
and oppoſed -to relative or mediate Adoration. The 
. Adbration of God the Father is by ſome held alone abſo 
lute, that of the ſon and holy ghoſt, ſay they, ought only 
to be relative to the Father, and centre or terminate in him b. 
We are to adore the Father, in the Son, by the Holy 
Ghoſt. Olearius has a diſſertation expreſs on the Adora- 

tien of the Father, by the Son<©,—{* Nouv. Rep. Lett. 

"" = p. 134. ſeq. * Journ. Liter. T. 1. p. 282. Mem. 

de Trev. An. 1713. p. 1295. See an extract of it in 
Nouv. Liter. Germ. An. 1709. p. 72.] 

Relative ADORATION is that worſhip paid to an object, as 

belonging to, or entative of another. | 

In which ſenſe the Romaniſts profeſs to adore the croſs, not | 

. ſimply or immediately, which they allow would be idolatry, 

but in reſpe& of Jeſus Chriſt, whom they ſuppoſe to be 

dn it. The Jeſuits in China carry an image of Chriſt un- 
der their cloaths, and to this refer mentally the public Ads- 

"rations they offer to Chacinchoan. V.Paſcal. . Pro- 


— 


l 
Proteſtants rally hold the Adoration of the hoſt to be 
idolatrous. „ if it be founded on a tranſubſtantiation 


of the ſpecies, as ſeveral of the Romiſh communion have 
allowed, the adorers can have but little ſecurity of its not 
being idolatry; ſince the miſſal mentions ſome 20 caſes, 
wherein it may be doubted, whether the converſion be really 
effected on account of defects in the matter, form, inten- 
tion, or ordination of the miniſter. This charge others 
would evade, by founding the Adoration, not in the ſuppo- 
"Nition of a Ce adobilantiadon, but of a real preſence. It is 
- ſufficient ſay they, there be any preſence of Chriſt to ren- 
deer the adoration legitimate, V. Work. of Learn. Vol. 2. 
n . 
Perpetual ADORATION is a kind of ſociety or aſſociation 
df devout perſons eſtabliſhed in Romiſh countries, who take 
their turns to pray before the euchariſt, regularly reliev- 


night. | 

8 1e members of the Adoration anſwer to the Acce- 
maeti in che eaſtern church, See AcormETI. _ 
Me find ſocieties under this denomination in France, Ger 
many, Italy, Cc. Thoſe in France are a ſort of pa- 
Tochial ions. 1 is to pray an hour 
Wich a taper him. F. Bern. Cavalieri, preacher 
do the emperor, introduced the like uſage at Vienna, Mi- 
Alan, and ſeveral other cities, which ſpread ſo much, that in 
' a few years, there were no leſs than 40000 members b. 


| —[*V. Aubert, ap. Richelet, Dict. T. 1. „ dGiorn, 
"de Letter. f ll. T. 29. 5. 377.) . | 
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nute, for that performed after the heathen manner, who adored 
idols. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 66. 

The Romiſh church is charged with the adoration of ſaints, 
martyrs, images, crucifixes, relicks, the virgin and the hoſt ; 
all which by proteſtants are generally aggravated into 
idolatry *, on a ſuppoſition, that the honour thus paid to 
them is abſolute and ſupreme, called by way of diſtinction 
Latria, which is due only to God. Roman catholics on the 
contrary, explain them, as only a relative or ſubordinate 
worſhip called Dulia and 8 which terminates ul- 
timately in God alone v. [ V Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. 3; F. 28. 
p. 281, Act. Erudit. Lipſ. An. 1688. p. 573. * V. Jour 


daes Scav. T. 33. p. 961. Id. T. 16. p. 576. Du Pin. Bibl. 


Eccleſ. T. 18. p. 162.] 


May not the fame be ſaid of the idol worſhip of the antient 
Heathens ? 

The Phænicians adored the winds, on account cf the terrible 
effects produced by them; the ſame was adopted by moſt 
of the other nations, Perſians, Greeks, Romans, &c. Mem. 
de Liter. de Saleng. Contin. T. 1. P. 1. p--51. ſeq. 

The Flag ct adored. tortoiſes, as ſomething peculiarly 
ſacred * ; ſeveral people adored weapons, and inſtruments of 
war. The Scythians, &c. adored ſwords, the Romans axes, 
the Arabs ſtones d, the Indians adored vipers©, the Ben- 
galeſe * and Canadeſe the ſun, the latter of which nations is 
alſo ſaid to adore the croſs ©. The Manta, a Peruvian peo- 
ple in the iſſand of Puna, antiently adored a huge emerald, 
of the bigneſs of an oftrich's egg, by offering to it other 
emeralds of a leſſer fize, All which the priefts kept for 
their own uſe ; the doctrine, as Garcilaſſo obſerves, being 
founded on their avarice . [ Plin, Hiſt. Nat. T. 1. I. g. 
c. 10. p. 504. > Mem, de Trev. An. 1703. p. 2035. © Journ, 
des Scav. T. 45. p. 538. * Id. Tom. 39. p- 526. Bibl. Univ. 
T. 23. p. 87, 92. Le Clerc, Relat. de la Gaſp. ap. Nouv. 
Rep. Lett. 7 23. p. 92. * Garcal.. de la Vega. Hiſt, des 
Yncas, ap. Jour, des Scav, Juin. 1707. p. 457, 458. ] 
Several antient fathers, particularly Juſtin, Origin, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus aſſert, that Gol not only permitted 
the heathens to adore the ſun and ſtars, but that theſe lu- 
minaries were even given them for that purpoſe, to be the 
object of religious worſhip, prevent their falling into atheiſm, 
and ſerve as means to raiſe them to the true God ?. This 
doctrine is founded on a paſſage in Moſes, where the 
Jews are forbid ſuch Adoration, as if the prohibition had been 
given to the Jews only, excluſive of the Gentiles. [C M hitly 
Diff. de S. Script. Interpr. Sec. 5. p. 35. Jour. Liter. T. 6. 
p. 96. ſeq. Mem, de Trev. An. 1719, p. 82. Deut. c. iv. 
v. 

The pech chiefly paid their Adorations to the ſun and 
fire, ſome ſay alſo to rivers, the wind, &c, The motive 
of adoring the ſun was the benefits they received from 
that poriow lumi i, Which of all creatures has doubt- 
leſs the beſt — to ſuch homage; the inſtitution 
of the fire-worſhip is uſually referred to Zoroaſter. The 
retainers to it are called Ignicolz ; by the Perſians, Ghebr, 
Ateſch, Pereſh *. [ Le Yayer, Dial. Scept. p. 290. De 
Herbel, Bibl. Orient. p. 144. 726. in Voc. Ateſch, Pereſb.] 
Dr. Hyde reduces the Perſian fire-worſhip to a ſubordinate 
kind of _ 5 ſervice, which he calls pyrodulia, * — 
ing that people from any charge of pyrolatria, or idolat 
of fire I A late re 2 1 — does the ſame = ä 
L (Hyde, de Relig. Vet. Perſ. ap. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 22. 


| P. 159. * Gemell; Careri, Voyage, ap. Jour. des Scav. 


. 67. p. 473. * | 
The Greeks 2 Romans alſo adored fire under the name 
of Veſta. Pliny mentions the method of adoring lightening, 
which was by poppiſms, or gentle clappings of the hands. 
Plin, Hiſt, Nat. T. a. I. 28. c. 2. alſo Hardouin, Not. 
ad loc. f . 
The Jews have been charged by Heathens with adoring the 
vine ", an aſſes head, c. By Clan with — — — the 
book of the law; a charge which one of their rabbies has 
been at the pains to defend them from ®. The Adoration 
of the golden calf, into which they fell in the wilderneſs, 
ſeems to have been borrowed, like many other of their ce- 
remonies from the Egyptians ?.—[* Gaar. Curioſ. Inv. in 
2 - ro ben Iſrael, Vindic. Jud. Bibl. Choiſ, 

3. p. 160.] | | 
The 8 ſaid to have paid Adoration to divers 


| animals, plants, fiſhes, &c. the cri , the ibis, onions, 
ing each other, that the ſervice never ceaſes day nor 


and I know not what. But thoſe were only ſymbolical, or 
relative acts of homage ; they adored the ſun in a more pe- 
culiar manner, under the name of Oſiris. V. Ouvr. des 
Scav. Oct. 1699. p. 468. FP T it 

It is diſputed, whether r or only civil 
honours to the ſtatues of Confucius, and their anceſtors. That 
people however, appear to adore heaven; whence the in- 
ſcription in all their temples, and which even the Chriſtians 


are ſaid to have retained in their chu King Tien i. e. 


adore heayen, V. Nouv. Rep. Lett. P. 18. p. 665. i 
The Indians are faid to adore the deyil.. "ap: ME the 


fame on the Bramins. V. Bibl. Univ. T. 6. p. 269. Hiſt.” 


des Bramins, P. 2. e. 16. Bibl. Choif. T. 13. P. 202. 
wo 
| 
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ADOSCULATION is uſed, by ſome naturaliſts, for a ſpecies 
of copulation, or. impregnation, by mere external contact 
between the genital parts of the two ſexes, without intromiſ- 
fion. Grew, Anat. of Plants, c. 5. F. 9. 

Such is that of plants, by the falling of the Farina feecundans 
on the piſtil, or uterus. ü 

Divers kinds of birds and fiſhes are alſo impregnated by Adoſ- 
culation. V. Grew, loc. cit. 

ADOSSEE is uſed, in heraldry, to denote two figures or bear- 
ings, placed back to back. Trev. Dict. T. 1. p. 143. 
The arms of the duchy of Bar are two bars adeſſee. Dict. 
de I Acad. Franc. I. 1. p. 25. 

ADOXA, in botany, a name given by Linnzus to the genus 
of plants, called by other writers Maſchatellina. Linnæi, 
Gen. Plant. p. 172. See MosSCHATELLINA. 

ADPERCEPTION, in the Leibnitzian ſtyle, denotes the act 
whereby the mind becomes conſcious to its ſelf of a perception. 
Tbummig. Inſt. Pſych. F. 16. 

ADꝗOUISITUs, in ſome antient Latin writers of muſic, is uſed 
for the note, or chord, which the Greeks called rgorazuba- 
voher. Dee DIAGRAM. 

ADRASTIA, or ADRASTEA, in — an epithet given 
to the goddeſs Nemeſis, or Revenge. Vid. Strab. Geogr. 
I. 13. Suid. T. 1. p. 56. in voc. Ada Kujt, Not. ad 
eund. Heym. Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 64. 

It was taken from king Adraſtus, who firſt erected a temple 
to that deity. 

Authors make frequent appeals to the law of Nemeſis Adraſtia, 
which none may eſcape *; by which law, is meant no other 
than the irreſiſtible force of the cauſe of truth, and a right of 
vindicating the luſtre of it from all its adverſaries ; eſpecially 
in aſcertaining the cauſes of things; ſo as at length to extort 
a confeſſion from the adverſaries themſelves 7 5 V. Gal. 
de Uſu Partium, 1. 6. c. 12. Hoffm. ad Gal. n. $74 
d Eraſ. Adag. Chil. 11. cent. 6. ad 38. Hoffm, Lex. 
Univ. T. 1. p. 64.] 

ADRASTIA certamina, in antiquity, a kind of Pithian games, 
inſtituted by Adraſtus king of Argos, in the year of the 
2 2700, in honour of Apollo, at Sicyon. Feder. Schul. 

ex. p · 64. 
3 are 8 be diſtinguiſhed from the Pithian games celebrated 
at Delphi. ä 

ADRIANISTS, a branch of Anabaptiſts, the diſciples of 
Adrian Hamſtedius, in the ſixteenth century, who taught 
firſt in Zealand, and afterwards in England. Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T. 1. p. 146. ſeq. Hein. Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 65. 
See ANABAPTIST, Cycl. 

The Adrianifts, beſides the common dogma of Anabaptiſm, 
are ſaid to have had ſome peculiar notions relating to the per- 
ſon of Chriſt. 

Theodoret alſo mentions another elder ſe& of Adriani/ts, a 
branch of the Simonians, or followers of Simon Magus, not 
ſpoken of by any other antient author. *Tis probable they 
took their name from that of ſome diſciple of Simon. Dict. 
'T rev. loc. cit. 

ADRIUNE, in botany, a name given by the Arabian writers to 
the plant known at this time by the name of Cyclamen, or 
ſowbread. It has been ſuppoſed by many, that they uſed the 
word artanita, as we do, for a name of this plant; but though 
the word arthanita, or harthanithe, is frequent in their works, 
it appears, on enquiry, that it was the name of a very different 
plant ; a kind of thiſtle, uſed in the cleaning of wooll, and 
called by the Greeks /truthium, and by the Romans /anaria 
herba. There is indeed a chapter of Aviſenna, in which the 
virtues of the cyclamen, and the deſcription of the leontopeta- 
lon of Dioſcorides, are adapted to the arthanita ; but that 
author himſelf ſees the error of this, and lays the fault upon 

the tranſlator of Dioſcorides into Arabic, whoſe verſion both 
he and Serapion uſed inſtead of the original, and confeſſes that 
arthanita was at that time the name of the Struthium, and 
Adriune the name of the Cyclamen. Aviſenna, I. 2. c. 62. 

ADROP, among alchemiſts, denotes either that preciſe matter, 
as lead, out of which the mercury is to be extracted for the 
philoſophers ſtone ; or it denotes the philoſophers ſtone itſelf, 
inaſmuch as this is alſo called Saturn and Fi ware or lead. 
Caſtellus, in voc. 

ADSCRIPTS is uſed, by ſome mathematicians, for the natural 

| tangents, called alſo, by Vieta, Proſines. Mackenzie's Scot. 
Writ. Vol. 3. p. 520. 

ADSIDELA, in 1 a table at which the flamens ſat, 
| When they offered ſacrifice. - Sce FLAMEN, SACRIFICE. 
ADSIGNIFICATION, among ſchoolmen, the a& of noting, 


or ſignifying a thing, with the addition of the time when it | 


| happened, , Chauv. Lex. Phil. p. 16. in voc. Adfignificare, 

ADUAR, a kind of ambulatory village, wherein Arab families 
inhabit, in a ſort of tents, moveable on occaſion, as forage 
and proviſions ſuit. Some alſo write the word Adouar, and 
Adouard. There are reckoned thirty thouſand Aduars in the 
Kingdom of Algiers. V. Jour. des Scav. T. 22. p.638. Steph. 


. DiR. in voc. | 
ADVENTITI A cœna, in antiquity, an entertainment made 
by the friends of a perſon who had been travelling, by way of 
welcome at his return, This was otherwiſe cena ad- 
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ADVENTITIOUS, (Ol.) — Adventitions foffilss are foreign 
or extraneous ones, found Wee with others, to Which 
they do not properly belong. Such are ſea-ſhells, & c. Il oodio. 
Hiſt. Foſſ. T. 1. Pref. p. 16. GUY 

ADVENTURE, (Cycl.)—A Bill of Adventure is a writing 
ſigned by a merchant, atteſting that the property of goods 
ſhipped, or ſent away in his name, belongs to another, the 
Adventure or chance whereof the ſaid perſon is to ſtand, with 
a covenant to account to him for the produce of it. V. Lex. 
Mercat. p. 42. Treat. of Dom. of Sea, p. 585. 

ADVENTURERS is particularly uſed for an antient company 
of merchants and traders, erected for the diſcovery of lands, 
territories, trades, &c. unknown, | | 
The ſociety of Adventurers had its riſe in Burgundy, and its 
firſt eſtabliſhment from John duke of Brabant, in 1248; 
being known by the name of the Bretherhood of St. Thamas a 
Becket. It was afterwards tranſlated into England, and ſuc- 
ceſſively confirmed by Edward III. and IV. Richard III. 
Henry IV, V, VI. and VII. who gave it the appellation of 
Merchant Adventurers, Melly. de Jur. Marit. I. 3. c. 7. 
3. p-. 413 8 

e have ſeveral pieces extant concerning this —_—y of 
which Kennet gives an ample catalogue :. Such are, the act 
of parliament for erecting them into a corporation * ; Letters 
ray of queen Elizabeth, for granting them divers privi- 
eges for fourteen years, for diſcovery of the trade to the Eaſt- 
Indies ©; The emperor Rodolph's mandate, baniſhing and 
proſcribing all Engliſh merchant Adventurers, with their hurt- 
ful dealings, traffics, and contractings, dated at Prague, 
Aug. 1. 1597 *; Queen Elizabeth's letter to the mayor and 
ſheriff of London, aſſuring him that ſhe had demanded the 
emperor Rodolph's mandate to be revoked, or ſuſpended, and, 
in the mean time, commanded all the emperor's ſubjects to 
forbear traffic in England, and depart the realm e; Atteſta- 
tion of the town of Midleburgh, in behalf of the Engliſh com- 
pany of merchants Adventurers there reſiding, dated 7th July, 
1600 f. Wheeler has publiſhed a treatiſe of commerce, ſhew- 
ing the advantages ariſing by a well ordered trade, ſuch as 
that of the ſociety of merchants Adventurers 5.—[* Americ. 
Libr. p. 18, 230. ſeq. * Extat ap. Hakluit's Voy. p. 394- 
© Extat ap. Purchas's Pilgrim. T. 1. I. 3. p. 144. Ap. 
Wheeler, Treat. of Comm. p. 80. «Ib. p. 130. * Ib. 
p. 176. 5 Lond. 1601. 4to.] 

our ſtatutes, Adventurers making ſettlements in any part 
of America belonging to the enemy, may obtain a Charter 
from the king. Stat. 13. Geo. II. c. 4. ſect. 13. 

ADVERBIAL, ſomething relating to Adverbs, We ſay an 

adverbial phraſe, adverbial expreſſion, &c. 

ADVERBIAL numbers are ſometimes uſed, to denote once, twice, 
thrice, &c. Alſted. Lex. Philoſ. p. 3252. 

ADVERSARIA, (Cycl.) — Adverſaria amounts to the ſame 
with Opiſthographia, vwounyalea, or Memoriale ; and ſtands 
oppoſed to Codex; the former being for occaſional matters 
which were taken down haſtily, from which they were after- 
wards tranſcribed into the latter, in a fair, regular manner, 
for ſtanding uſe. 

Morhof ſpeaks much of the uſe and advantages of ſuch Ad- 
verſaria to men of letters, wherein they may enter down what- 
ever occurs to them worthy of notice, in their reading and con- 
verſation, in an eaſy manner, and in the order in which it occurs. 
This method of making collections, he ſhews, has great advan- 
tages over that of 1 things under certain heads, or 
common places; although he adviſes, in imitation of mer- 
chants, to uſe both methods, viz. a day-book, or journal and 
leger. Morhof. Polyhiſt. 1. 3. c. 1. p. 561. 1 

ADVERSARIA 1s alſo a title given to divers books, containin 
collections of miſcellaneous obſervations, remarks, &c. Bibl. 
Anc. Mod. T. 28. p. 233. as | 
In which ſenſe, Adverſaria amounts to much the ſame with 
variæ lectiones, variæ ob ſervationes, commentarii, lectiones 
antique, loci communes, geniales dies, veſperæ, electa, miſ- 
cellanea, &c. Struv. Bibl. Ant. F. 7. p. 13. i 
The works under this denomination are often confuſed, in- 
correct, full of repetitions, contradiftions, &c. V. Richer. 
Obſtet. Anim. p. 171. 

ADVERSARIA is alſo uſed for a commentary on ſome text, or 
writing. | 
This * ſo called, becauſe the notes were written on the 
adverſe or oppoſite page. Hoffm. Lex. Univ. T. 1, p. 67. 

ADVERSATOR, in antiquity, a ſervant ſent to wait his ma- 
ſter's returning from ſupper, and attending him home. 
The rich had ſervants in this quality, to give them notice of 
ſtones, or dangerous places, at which they might be apt to 
ſtumble. Pitiſc. in voc. Hoffm. in voc. Forts.) . 

ADULT, (Cycl.) in a general ſenſe, denotes a thing arrived 
at fullneſs, or maturity. | | 2 
We find many things in authors concerning the diſeaſes, the 
regimen, the diet, &c. of Adults *, The Chineſe have a 
peculiar ſchool of Adults >, —[* Welſt. de Ætate Adult. Paſ- 
ſim. Act. Erud. Lipf. 1725. p. 446. V. Act. Erud. 
Lipſ. 1726. p. 236.] | : 

In the practice of the primitive church, few were admitted to 
baptiſm till they were of years of diſcretion : St. Chryſoſtom, 


ventoria. V. Pitiſc, Lex. Ant. voc. Cœna. 
SUPPL. Vor, I. 


and St. Gregory Nazianzen, were not baptized before this 
1M age, 


ADU 
V. Bwl. Univ. T. 4. p. 118. Du Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ. 
| ep. . T. 45. p. 564. | 


17. p. ( 0 Nouv. R 
| Svend 2 and preparations were required at the ba 
tiſm of Adults, or catechumens, beyond what were uſed in 
that of infants. V. Durand. de Ritib, 1. 1. c. 19- p. 154. 
 Bingh. Orig. Ecclef. I. 11. c. 5. F. 1. Works of the Learn. 
r 60. Bibl. Univ. IT. 3. p. 507. 
" Avvurr is alſo uſed, in civil law writers, for a youth between 
© fourteen and twenty-five years of age. Briſſi de Verb. Signif. 
in voc. Adoleſcentet. | 
In which ſenſe, adultus is ſynonymous with juvenis, adoleſcens, 
or aduleſcens. — 
Apul r Plants, a late author obſerves, differ from immature 
ones, in that they contain more oil, and leſs ſalt; and the 
ſame he judges will hold of men : but this requires farther 
examination, Vid. Terenzoni ap. Giorn. de Letter. d' Ital. 
| 18. 


T. 29. p. 31 
- ADUL RATION, (Cycl.) in matters of pharmacy, denotes |. 


a fraudulent corruption of drugs, or medicines, by ſubſtituting 
| tents of leſs value, for the ſake of greater gain. 


17 
his practice the dealers in all the parts of medicine are but too 


well acquainted with. Pharmaceutical authors give numerous 
inſtances of Adulterations, both in ſimple and compound me- 
dicines. Horſt. Diſpenſ. Pharm. Univ. P. x. I. 4. c. 17. 
„ (Boe ne ab inutili verborum pondere liberata. Jour. 
des Scav. T. 31. p. 1093. 
French brandies are ordinarily adulterated in England, by the 
admixture of coarſer ſpirits of our own manufacture, as cyder, 
malt, melaſſes, and ſugar ſpirits. To detect the cheat, is 
the buſineſs of what they call «ſay liguors, &c. See PROor, 
Ess Av, &c. 
This Adulteration is little practiſed either in France or Hol- 
land, for want of cheaper ſpirits to adulterate withal, thoſe of 
melaſſes, or treacle, being prohibited in both countries: in 
the latter, they chiefly adulterate with ſpirits. drawn from 
wine lees. Shaw, Eſſay on Diſtillat. F. 5. p. 134. 
crimen Adulteratorum vinorum is an offence, whereby 
wicked perſons, whether vintners, innkeepers, or even car- 
riers, mariners, apothecaries, or others, impregnate their 
wines with noxious, or prohibited drugs, and hereby bring 
the healths and lives of men in danger, caſt a damp on the 
commerce of the place, defraud both buyers and ſellers, and 
occaſion various grievances to the community; and this for 
their own private gain. M. Weber, a German profeſſor, 


has a diſcourſe expreſs on this crime, occaſioned by the exe- | 


cution of a vintner at Stutgard, for ſelling ſour unripe wines, 
adulterated with noxious E ags, eſpecially litharge, contrary 
to a ſtrict prohibition of the duke of Wirtemberg. He enu- 
merates the ſeveral laws and proviſions made againſt this 
crime, among the Romans, the Greeks, Germans, French, 
&c. particularly by the emperors Frederic III. Maximilian I. 
Rudolph II. &c. in the diets of Worms, Augſbourgh, &c. 
with the ſeveral penalties decreed by them, viz. pecuniary 
fines, forfeitures, whipping, amende honorable, and in ſome 
caſes death: alſo the divers manners of adulterating, as with 
water, milk, ſulphur, and, which is worſt of all, litharge. 
Meber, Diſp. Jurid. Crimen. Adulterator. Vinor. 4to, an. 
1708. an extract of which is given in Nov. Liter. Germ. an. 
1708. p. 433. ſeq. 
By the Engliſh laws, the ſeller of adulterated wines forfeits 
28 Stat. 1. V. & M. c. 34. 

| emperor Frederic was very ſevere on the adulterators of 
wine with water; who, for the firſt offence, were mulcted 
a pound of gold ; for the ſecond, loſt their right hand ; and 

for the third, were hanged. Cantharus, the famous vintner 

of Athens, who gave occaſion to the proverb, Cantharo aftu- 

os was -y to death for no other crime. Conſtit. Sicul. 

. 3. tit. 36. 

The practice of adulterating wine with litharge ſpread much 

about the year 1696, in the duchy of Wine and gave 
octaſion. to great complaints and diſputes, an epidemical co- 

l, which then raged, being attributed to it. V. Camerar. 
Diſp. de Colic. Tubing. 1698. | 

ADULTERATION of coin properly imports the making, or 
caſting, of a wrong metal, or with too baſe or too much 

0 


oy. 
In which ſenſe, adulterating is ſomewhat leſs extenſive than 
debaſing, which includes diminiſhing, clipping, &c. 


Evelyn gives rules and methods, both of adulterating and 
* v5 bag medals, &c. Evel. Diſſ. on Medals, 
c. 6. p. 2 


209. ſeq, 

Adulterations of coins are effected divers ways, as, by forg- 
another ſtamp, or inſcription; by mixing impurer me- 
with the gold, or ſilver: moſt properly, by making uſe 

of a wrong metal, or an undue alloy, or too great an admix- 

ture of the baſer metals with gold, or ſilver. Counterfeiting 
the ſtamp, or clipping and leſſening the weight, do not ſo 

properly come under the denomination of adulterating. * 

ex. Univ. T. 1. p. 68. in voc. Adulterare. AR, . 

Lipſ. an. 1696. p. 87. 

be adulterating of gems is a curious art, and the methods 
. of detecting it no lefs uſeful, Vid. Nichols, Lapid, p. 18. 


ADULTERESS, a woman who commits adultery, 


1 
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Adultereſſes are ſuch either by the canon, or civil law. 


According to the former, a woman is an Adultereſt who 
either being hetſelf married converſes carnally with another 
man; or being ſingle herſelf, converſes with a man that is 
married. oh | 
According to the latter, ſhe is not an Adultereſs, if ſhe bo 
not herſelf in the married ſtate, though ſhe converſes with a 
man that is, The crime in this caſe was more properly 
called fuprum than adulterium. 
Hence, among the Romans, the word Adultera, Adultereſs, 
differed from pellex, which denoted a fingle woman, who 
cohabited with a married man : and pellex differed from con- 
cubina, which ſignified her who had only to do with an un- 
married man. The former was reputed infamous, and the 
latter innocent. V. Heinec, Com. ad Leg. Jul. ap. Jour. des 
Scav. T. 82. p. 123. Cujac. Obſerv. 20. | 
The Jews had a particular method of trying; or rather purg- 
ing an Adultereſs, or woman ſuſpected of the crime, by 
making her drink the bitter waters of jealonfy ; which, if ſhe 
wete guilty, made her ſwell. 
The hiſtory of the Adultereſs acquitted by Chriſt, as related 
in St. John, has occaſioned great diſputes among critics and 
commentators. V. Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 54. 
Many have doubted of its authentieity; ſuſpecting it for an 
interpolation of the text made by Papias, either from the 
Goſpel of the Nazarenes, in which alone it was found in 
the time of Euſebius, or at moſt, from apoſtolical tradition. 
The reaſons of the ſurmiſe are, that it was not in the text in 
the time of Euſebius ; that it is ſtill wanting in moſt of the 
antient Greek MSS. particularly in the Alexandrian, and in the 
Syriac and Coptic verſions, though found in the Latin and Ara- 
bie copies; that it was unknown in the antient Greek church, 
though owned by the Latins, and even found in St. Irenæus; 
that it is omitted by the Greek fathers, in their commentaries 
on this book, as St. Chryſoſtom, "Opril, &c. though the 
Latin fathers, as Jerom, Auguſtine, &e. ſpeak of it as au- 
thentic ; that Euthymius is the only Greek who mentions it, 
and he does it with this addition, that it is not found in the 
beſt copies. Beza ſeems to reject it, Calvin adopts it; F. 
Simon doubts of it, Grotius explodes it; F. St. Honore, and 
others, defend it. M. Le Clerc ſuggeſts, as if it had been 
borrowed from an obſcene adventure of Menedemus in Die- 
genes Laertius; for which he has undergone ſome ſevere 
reflections. Origen is ſaid to have expunged it out of many 
copies. Scherzer has a treatiſe exprefs on the woman that 
was an Adultereſs. For the iculars, ſee Scherz. Hiſt. 
Adulterz, ex Joan. c. viii. Lipſ. © on 1671. Ouvr. des 
Scay. Sept. an. 1706. p. 404- feq. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 15. 
p- 245. It. T. 23. p. 176. It. T. 44. p. 56. Bibl. 
Anc. Mod. T. 7. p. 202. Jour des Scav. T. 22. p. 580. 
Bibl. Choiſ. T. 16. p. 294. Honor. de St. Marie, Reflex. 
ſur Regl. de Crit. diff. 2. p. 119. Mactenx. Scot. Writ. 
T. 2. p. 313. Mem. de Trev. an: 1710. p. 802. Bibl. 
Univ. T. 12. p. 436. D Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ. T. 29. 
p. 318. It. in Diſſ. Prelim. 1. 2. c. 2. F. 6. Simon, Not. 
ſur le Nouv. Teſt. T. 2. p. 54. Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 
dx 2 p. 82. It. an. 1708. p. 5. Vid. Le Clerc, Not. 
ad Hammond, in loc. La Croze, Diſſ. Hiftor. p. 56. 
Hiſt, Crit. Rep. Lett. T. 9. p. 342. Jour. Liter. T. 12. 


136. 

ADULTERINE, (Cycl.)—ADULTERINE marriages, in St. 
Auſtin's ſenſe, denote ſecond marriages, contracted after a 
divorce.—That father has a celebrated treatiſe on adulterine 
marriages, wherein he undertakes to ſhew the unlawfulneſs 
of them. His arguments have been examined and refuted 
by Schilter. De Adulterinis Conjugiis, &c. cum Notis 
Schilteri. Extracts of it are given in Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1698. 
p. 339- ſeq. and in Du Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ. L. 3. p. 226. 

ADULTERINE writings denote ſpurious, or ſuppoſititious ones. 
— Thus we read of adulterine dialogues of Plato. Eff. de 
Liter. T. 2. p. 46. 

ADULTERINE coins are thoſe which are either debaſed as to 
quantity, or counterfeit as to quality. See ADULTERA- 
TION, 

Divers rules are given for diſtinguiſhing adulterine coins from 
genuine ones. V. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1694. p. 229. | 

ADULTERINE balance, adulterina ftatera, among civilians, 
denotes an unequal or fraudulent one. 

ADULTERINE key, adulterina clavis, is a falſe or counterfeit 
one. Adulterinum Senn is that made with another ſeal, 
&c. Brifſ. de Verb. Signif. Calv. Lex. Jur. 

ADULTERINE children are not eaſily diſpenſed with for admiſ- 
fion to orders. Thoſe are not deemed adulterine, who are 
, eee of a woman openly married, through ignorance of 
a former wife being alive. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 

By a decree of the parliament of Paris, adulterine children are 

declared not legitimated by the ſubſequent marriage of the 

parties, even though a papal diſpenſation be had for ſuch mar- 
riage, wherein is a clauſe of legitimation. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 
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ADULT RY, 0 J.) - Moraliſts, and canoniſts, and divines, 
have r ſpecies of Adultery, as, 


þ 


Manifeft Abul TERRY, that wherein the parties are caught 
i 76%, in the fact, or as ſome expreſs it, Res in Re. i 


\ 


5 


| Figurative ADULTERY; that intended only to repreſent, or 


ADU 


On ſuch occaſions, rangers or people not intereſted in 4 
family, have been allowed to accuſe, and proſecute women 
for Adultery, either if committed during a huſband's long 
abſence; or thro* his connivance, | | 

Occult or ſecret ADULTERY, that kept concealed from the 
knowledge of the world; and only divulged to a confeſſor or 
the like. In the canon law this is moſt favourably dealt 
with; perſons were admitted to penance for this, and ab- 
ſolved, who were refuſed it for the open kind. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 75. ſeq. ; 
Preſumptive ADULTERY, that which is only diſcovered or in- 
ferred from certain ſigns, or indications. Such are the par- 
ties being found in bed togethet, Nudus cum Nuda. 
Interpretative, or reputed ADULTERY, denotes an act which 
tho* properly not included under the denomination, yet is 
reputed as equivalent thereto, and accordingly puniſhed as | 
ſuch. 

Thus mixed marriages between Chriſtians and Jews, e. g. 
between a chriſtian man, and a jewiſh woman, are put b 
the laws of Arcadius, and Honorius, on the footing of Adul- 
tery. Fabric. Lux Verit. c. 13. p. 281, Obſerv, Halens. 
T. 10. Obſ. 10. F. 26. p. 372. | 

So alſo ſecond marriages are called by ſome fathers, as Athe- 
nagoras, and St. Ambroſe, an honourable or better ſort of 
Aadulteries, Budd. Tag. Theol. I. 2. c. 4. p. 621. Bibl. Raiſ. 
T. 1. p. 300. ſeq. & 323- 

Improper ADULTERY includes other extraordinary caſes and 
ſpecies; ſuch are the commerce with a woman only eſpouſed, 
not actually married; with a matried woman who lives as a 
common whore ; with a married woman taking her for 
ſingle; with a putative wife, or concubine, taking her for a | 
real wife; and with a nun, who by her vows is doomed 
eſpouſed. 


prefigure another fact, or convey ſome other inſtruction. 
This coincides with typical, or allegorical Adultery, and 
ſtands oppoſed to actual. Thus David's Adultery is ſaid by 
St. Ambroſe to be a type of Chriſt, who notwithſtanding 
his former wife the jewiſh church, married the Gentiles *. 
So alſo the Adultery of Mars and Venus, is turned into an | 
allegory by naturaliſts, moraliſts, alchemiſts *, Hc.— [ Nouv. 
Rep. Lett. T. 54. p. 233. Beſſu. du Poem. Epiq. l. 5. 
c. 2. p. 413. | | x 
Single ADULTERY is that where only one of the parties is 
married, in contradiſtin&ion from double Adultery, which is, 
where both parties are married. Calv. Lex. Jurid. 117. c. 8. 
Incgſtuous AvuLTERY, that wherein the parties are related 
within the third degree of conſanguinity. 

Licit ADULTERY, that not prohibited by any expreſs or known 


w. 
It has been diſputed whether Adultery be malum in ſe, or only 
malum probibitumz i. e. evil in itſelf; or only rendered evil, 
by virtue of poſitive laws, and prohibitions ©, St. Ambroſe 


and ſome others have maintained, that Adultery was not cri- | 


minal before the moſaic law *.—{[< Hobb. de civ. c. 6. F. 16. 
. 110. V. Buad. Iſag. I. 2. c. 4. p. 634. Id in Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
„ Ar gat | 
It has been controverted, whetlier Adultery may be lawfully 
committed in war, with the enemies wives © ? The anſwer 
is in the negative; and the authoriſed practice of civilized 
nations is agreeable to this; It has alſo been a famous queſ- 
tion, whether it be lawful for a woman to commit Adultery 
with the conſent of her huſband, and for the procuring ſome 
preat good to him? St. Auſtin apparently allows of it, at 
eaſt, does not condemn it. His reaſons are, that as married 
people have a right to the uſe of each others bodies; they 
may transfer that right to whom they pleaſe ; a doctrine 
which he allows indeed, will not generally hold under the 
goſpel, but concludes, there may be particular caſes, wherein 
1t may lawfully take place, as to fave the life of a huſband, 
or wifef; as in the celebrated caſe of Acindymus governor 
of Antioch b:. This father places the eſſence of Adultery, in 
the deſire of carnal pleaſure, a principle which will involve 
equally the greater part of le awfully married, under the 
crime of Adultery >, [e Nair. Inſt. Jur. Nat. Lib. 3. 
c. 4. Queſ. 13. f Augu/t. de Serm. Dom. in Mont. I. x. c. 16. 
5 49. ejuſd. de Civ. Dei. 1. 16. c. 25. 5 Bayle, Dict. Crit. 
. 1. p. 64. ſeq. in Voc. Acindymus. h V. Barbeyrac Traits 
de la morale des Peres. c. 16. Pref. Stat. Rep. Lett. T. 2. 
p. 23. ſeq. Bibl. Raiſon. T. 3. p. 70.] 
On the like footing ſtands that other diſpute, whether it be 
lawful for one of the parties married to commit Adultery, 
with the conſent of the other, for the ſake of having chil- 
dren? Of which we have inſtances in Abraham, who on this 
account converſed with Hagar ; and of Cato, who for the 
ſame reaſon lent his wife Marcia to his friend Hortenſius. 
The like was allowed among the Greeks : thus by the laws 
of Athens, an heireſs was permitted, in caſe ſhe found her 
Huſband defective, to make uſe of his neareſt relation. Ly- 
curgus introduced the like practice among the Spartans, as 
the beſt expedient to prevent jealouſy ; laughing at thoſe who 
thought the violation of their bed ſuch an inſupportable 
affront, as to revenge it with cruel murthers and wars. He 


even encouraged people who had handſome wives, and were 1723. p. 4179. Bibl. Univ. T. 25. p. 93. 
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* 


in no great likelihood of having a breed themſelves, to admi 

healthy, able bodied men to converſe with them ; the iflue - 
ſuch converſations was eſtecmed and loved by them as if 
they were their owh *. Only kings were exempt from this 
law, to preſerve the royal blobd unmixt,—(' Potter, Archæol. 

I. 4. c. 12. T. 2. p. 298. * Strab. 1 | 

Pollman, a German profeſſor, has a diſſertation oti the hufs 
band's right to alienate his wife's body to another's uſe. V. 
Nouv. Liter. Germ. An. 1707. p. 316. 


[ilicit ADULTERY, that which is expreſsly contraty to forhe 


obligatory law: ſuch, according to the generality of caſuiſts, is 
all Adultery, proper, improper; ſingle; double, open; and oc- 
cult 3 by reaſon of a natural baſeneſs or turpitude in the 
thing, as well as its being a violation of conjugal faith; and 
ryury to bur neighbour. 

In effect, puniſhments have been annexed to Adultery in moſt 
ages and nations, tho' of different degrees of ſeverity. In 
many it has been capital, in others venial, and attended only 
with flight pecuniary mul&ts. Some of the penalties are ſe- 
rious, and even crucl, cthers of a jocoſe and humorous kind. 
Even contrary things have becn enacted as puniſhments for 
Adultery. By ſome laws, the crimimals are forbid marrying 
together, in cafe they become ſingle ; by others, they are 
forbid to marry any beſides each other; by ſome, they are 
incapacitated from ever committing the like crime again; by 
others, they are glutted with it till it becomes downright 
nauſeous. See the Cyclopedia, and Act. Erud. Lipſ. An. 
690. p. 325. Id. 1687 p. 6. Bibl. Univ. T. 11. p. 179. - 
Among the rich Greeks, adulterers were allowed to redeem 
themſelves by a pecuniary fine; the woman's father in ſuch 
caſcs, returned the dower he had received from her huſband; 
which ſome think, was refunded by the adulterer: Another 
puniſhment among thoſe people was, putting out the eyes 
of adulterers. Potter, ubi ſupr. p. 301. ſeq. 

The Athenians had an extraordinary way of puniſhing adul- 
terers, called ragalap®- aga@arutuci;, practiſed at leaſt on the 
poorer ſort, who were not able to pay the fines. This was an 
awkward ſort of empalement; performed by thruſting one of the 
largeſt raddiſhes up the anus of the adulterer, or in defect 
thereof, a fiſh with a large head called Mugil; Mullet; Al- 
cæus is ſaid to have died this way, tho* it is doubted whe- 
ther the puniſhment was reputed mortal. Juvenal and Ca- 
tullus ſpeak of this cuſtom, as received alſo among the Ro- 
mans, tho“ not authorized by an expreſs law, as it was 
among the Greeks, V. Sabnuth. ad Pancitol. P. 2. Tit: 2. 
p. 87. Pott. lib. cit. p. 304: Bayle Dict. Crit. T. 1. p. 135. 
in Voc. Alcee. Hoffm. Lex. Univ. Suid. Lex. T. 3. p. 40. 


and 252. in Vocib. Zagal, Mala; ęapant · Juv. Sat. 10. 


v. 317. Catull. Epig. © "gs | ; ga 
Among the Mingrelians, adultety is puniſhed with the for- 
feiture of a hog, which is uſually eaten in ow friendſhip 
between the t, the adultereſs; and the cuckold. Chardin, 
oy. T. 1. p. 47. Bibl. Choif. T. 23. p. 359: Nouv. Rep. 
ett. T. 8. p. 1068. | 
In ſome parts of the Indies, it is ſaid any man's wife is per- 
mitted to proftitute herſelf to him who will give an elephant 
for the uſe of her; and it is reputed no ſmall glory to her, 
to ins been rated fo high: Montaigne, Eſſ. I. 3. c. 5: 
P · ; 
Auulley is faid to be ſo frequent at Ceylon, that not a wo- 
man but practiſes it, notwithſtanding its being puniſhable with 
death. Bibl Univ. T. 23. p. 237. | 
Nor does it ſeem to have Ws leſs familiar among the antient 
1 inaſmuch as when their blind king Pheron was 
told by an oracle, that he could only recover his light by 
waſhing his eyes in the water of a woman; who had never 
known man; beſide her own huſband ; it was a long time 
eber all Egypt could afford him a drop for the purpoſe. V. 
Herodot. ap. Hiſt. Acad. Inſeript. T. 1. p. 241. Nouv. Rep. 
Lett. T. 52. 


| 29. 
Among the fapoacte, atid divers other nations, Ataltery is 


only penal in the woman. Among the Abyſſinians, the 
crime of the huſband is ſaid to be only puniſhed on the inno- 
cent wife b. In the Marian iſlands on the contrary, the 
woman is not puniſhable for Adultery z but if the man 7 
aſtray, he pays ſeverely: the wife and her relations waſte 
* lands, turn * out of his 178 . — * * 
lig. p. 484. » Lobo, 75 Abyſs. ap. Bibl. Raiſ. I. I. 
8 59. 8 Rep. Lett. T. 25. p. 321. ] | 
t is controverted whether, among the Romans, Adultery 
was allowed to be compounded.? Noodt ſhews that it might, 
after the crime was rendered capital, not before ; which ſeems 
directly to thwart the conſtitution of the emperors Diocleſian 
and Maximian, where Adultery is declared the only capital 
crime excepted from compoſition. M. Noodt takes the words. 
excepto adulterio, for an interpolation, De Tranſact. & Pact. 
Crim. ap. Jour des Scav. T. 3 F. 1139. Ouv. des Seav, 
OR. 1704. p. 469. Bibl. Choiſ. T. 4. p. 306. ſeq. 
By an edict of the emperor Antoninus, the huſband was not 
. to bring an action of Adultery againſt his wife, un- 
leſs he himſelf were innocent ; the reafon given fot it is "my 
natural, perinigquum enim videtur oe ut pudicitiam vir 
uxore exigat, quam ipſe non exhibeat. V. Mem, de Trev. 


Then 


| 
. 
. 
ö 
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Thete are various conjeAtures conterhing the antient puniſh- 


ment of Adultery among the Romans. Some will have it to 
hae been made capital, by a law of Romulus, and again by 


the twelve tables. Others, that it was firſt made capital by 
Auguſtus; and others, not before the emperor Conſtantinc. 


The truth is, the puniſhment in the early days was very va- 


2 rious, much being left to the diſcretion of the huſband and 


patents of the 


ulterous wife, who exerciſed it differently, 
rather with the ſilence and countenance of the magiſtrate, 


than any formal authority from him. Thus we are told the 


wife's father - was allowed to kill both parties, when caught 


in the fact, provided he did it immediately, killed both to- 


gether, and, as it were, with one blow. e ſame power 


ordinarily was not indulged the huſband, except the crime 


Ly 


* 


were committed with ſome mean, or infamous perſon; 
though, in other caſes, if his rage carried him to put them 
to death, he was not puniſhed as a murderer . On many 
occaſions, however, revenge was not carried ſo far, but mu- 
tilating, caſtrating ©, cutting off the ears, noſes, &c. ſerved 
the turn. The puniſhment allotted by the lex — was not, 


as many have imagined, death; but rather banifhment; or 


deportation, being interdicted fire and water: though Octa- 
vius appears, in \ Romer inſtances, to have gone beyond his 


own law, and to have put Adulterers to death. Under 


Macrinus, many were burnt at a ſtake . Conſtantine firſt 
by law made the crime capital ?. Under Conſtantius and 

nſtans, Adulterers were burnt, or ſewed in ſacks and 
thrown into the ſea. Under Leo and Marcian, the penalty 
was abated to perpetual baniſhment, or cutting off the noſe. 
Under Juſtinian, a further mitigation was granted, at leaſt 
in favour. of the wife, who was only to be ſcourged, loſe her 
dower, and be ſhut up in a monaſtery : after two years, the 
_ huſband was at liberty to take her back again; if he refuſed, 


ſhe was ſhaven, and made a nun for life: but it ſtill remained 


death in the huſband *, The reaſon alledged for this differencce 
is, that the woman is the weaker veſſel, Matthzus declaims 
againſt the empreſs Theodora, who is ſuppoſed to have been 
the cauſe of this law, as well as of others procured in favour of 
the ſex from that emperor . [. Gell. Noct. Att. I. 10. 
c. 23. Ridley, View of Civ. Law, p. 130- Simon, Impot. 
Conjug. c. 9. th. 2. p. 16, ſeq.' * Capitol. in Vit. Macrin. 
c. 12. Bibl. Univ. T. 25. p. 232. I. 30. c. de Adulter. 
s Noodt, ubi 1 * Briſſon. ad Leg. Jul. de Adulter. 


p. 150. Bayle, Dict. in voc. Sengebers, n. B. * Nov. 117. 
c. 8. Nov. 134. c. 10. Obſerv. Halenſ. T. 12. p. 218. 


' Matth. de Crimin. p. 377.] 

Under Theodoſius, women convicted of this crime were pu- 
niſhed after a very ſingular manner, viz. by a public con- 
ſtupration; being locked up in a narrow cell, and forced to 
admit all the men to their embraces that would offer them- 
ſelves. To this end, the gallants were to dreſs themſelves 
on purpoſe, having ſeveral little bells faſtened to their cloaths, 
the tinkling of which gave notice to thoſe without of every 
motion. I his cuſtom was again aboliſhed by the ſame prince. 
Socrat. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 5. c. 18. Brantome, Mem. T. 3. 


p. 282. ſeq. Bayle, Dict. Crit. T. 1. p. 411. in voc. 
Babelet, Not. (C.) tha 


- In England, Adultery is reckoned a ſpiritual offence, that is, 


cognizable by the ſpiritual courts. "The common law takes 
no farther notice of it, than to allow the party grieved an 
action of damages. This practice is often cenſured by fo- 
reigners, as making too light of a crime, the bad conſe- 
1 of which, public as well as private, are ſo great. 
ut, perhaps this penalty, by civil action, is more wiſely cal- 
culated to prevent the frequency of the offence, which ought 
to be che end of all laws, than a ſeverer puniſhment. He 
that by a judgment of law is, according to circumſtances, 
{tripped of great part of his fortune, thrown into priſon till 
he can pay it, or forced to fly his country, will, no doubt, 
in moſt caſes, own, that he pays dearly for his amuſement. 
It is much diſputed, whether Adultery diſſolves the bond of 
matrimony, and be a ſufficient cauſe of divorce, ſo that the 
parties may marry again. This was allowed in the antient 
church, and is ſtill continued in the Greek, ® as well as the 
Lutheran and Calviniſt churches. Romaniſts, however, diſ- 
allow of it, and the council of Trent * even anathematized 
thoſe who maintain it; though the canon of anathematization 
was mitigated in deference to the republic of Venice, in ſome 
of whoſe dominions, as Zant, Cephalonia, &c. the contrary 
uſage obtains. The difference ariſes, in a great meaſure, 
from this; that in St. Matthew's goſpel, Chriſt is repreſented 
as difallowing divorce in any 2 except that of fornica- 
tion, (by which is to be underſtood Adultery) whereas the 
other evangeliſts, in reciting the ſame tranſaction, omit the 
exception. The queſtion then is, tri credetis ? which will 
you believe ? Proteſtants prefer Matthew, Papiſts Mark, &c. 
'The eccleſiaſtical courts in England fo far agree with the Pa- 
piſts, E only grant a divorce a menſa & thoro, in caſe 
of Adultery ; fo that a compleat divorce, to enable the parties 


to marry again, cannot be had without an act of parliament. 


U Du Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ. T. 8. p. 16, 115, 127- ſeq 


By la council of Nantes, marriage was declared diſſolved by 
alone; and afterwards the ſame was alto allowed the criminal 


ADULTERY is alſo uſed in antient cuſtoms, for the puniſhment, 


A D V 


Adultery, but the innocent party was not allowed ſecond mar- 
riage . In after times, leave was given the innocent party 


party ?.—[* AR. Erud. Lipf. 1687: p. 377. * Brouer. de 
Jur. Connub. ap. Jour. des Scav. I. 58. p. 20.] 


or fine impoſed for that offence, or the privilege of proſecuting 
for it. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 19. 

In which ſenſe, Adulterium amounts to the ſame with what 
the Saxons called Legertulta. 


ADULTERY is ſometimes uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for any 


ſpecies of impurity, or crime, againſt the virtue of chaſtity : and 
in this ſenſe divincs underſtand the ſeventh commandment. 


ADULTERY is alſo uſed, eſpecially in Scripture, for idolatry, 


or depatting from the true God, to the worſhip of a falſe 
one. 


ADULTERY is alſo uſcd, in eccleſiaſtical writers, for a perſon's 
5 5 P 


invading, or intruding into a hiſhopric, during the former 
biſhop's life. "The reaſon of the appellation is, that a biſhop 
is ſuppoſed to contract a kind of ſpiritual marriage with his 
church. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. | 

The tranſlation of a biſhop from one ſee to another was alſo 
reputed a ſpecies of Adultery ; on the ſuppoſition of its being 
a kind of ſecond marriage, which, in thoſe days, was eſteemed 
a degree of Adultery, "this concluſion was founded on that 
text of St. Paul, Let à bi/hop be the huſband of one wife, by 
a forced canſtruction of church for wife, and of biſhop for 
huſband. D Canze, loc. cit. 


ADULTERY is alſo uſed, in antient naturaliſts, for the act of 


engrafting one plant upon another. . 

In which ſenſe, Pliny ſpeaks of the Adulteries of trees, ar- 
borum adulteria, which he repreſents as contrary to nature, 
and a piece of luxury, or needleſs refinement. Ouvr. des 
Scav. Juin. 1695. p. 458: Mem. de Trev. 1724. p. 2257. 


ADVOCARIA, in middle age writers, a tax paid the lord, 


for his protection; ſometimes alſo called Salvamentum. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 88. 


ADVOCATE, ApvocaTvus, (Ol.) Among the Romans, 


when a trial came on, the parties uſually invited all their 
friends, of any intereſt or authority, to aſſiſt them with their 
countenance and protection, in order to render the judges, 
&c. favourable: theſe were the original Advocati. V. Aſcon. 
in Cicer. Verin. Calv. Lex. Jur. . 

Advocates took their firſt origin from the jus patronatus. The 


patricians performed the office for their clients among the 


plebeians . Upon entering an action, the parties frequently 
petitioned the prætor to grant them Advocati, which was 
done accordingly- vd. On this occaſion, Cicero © relates a 


_ pleaſant anſwer of a Sicilian, who having a very rich, but 


filly and ignorant perſon affigned him for a patron, addrefled 
the prætor thus: Quæſo, pretor, adverſario mea da iſtum 
patronum : deinde mihi neminem dederis.—{* V. Bibl. Franc. 
T. 4. p. 133. b Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. Briff. de Verb. Signif. 
voc. Advocationes, ©. De Orat. I. 2. Brifſ. de Form. |. 5. 
p. 358. | | 
Nu Ale were ſeated in rows, on equal benches; and 
when it came to any one's turn to ſpeak, he ſtood up; 
though ſome of the more diſtinguiſhed, we are told, had the 
privilege of ſpeaking ſeated. Their ordinary habit was the 
toga; whence we ad them frequently diſtinguiſhed by the 
name Tegati : though, on ſome occaſions, they pleaded in 
the penula. Baxt. Gloſſ. Ant. Rom. Pitiſ. loc. cit. 


WMe find great complaints of the ignorance of Advocates under 


Valens and Valentinian ; and of their 2 and frauds 
under moſt of the emperors: no names have been thought 
bad enough for them; public robbers, hawks, hungry dogs, 
vultures in gowns, &c. V. Ammian. Marcellin. I. 30. c. 4. 
Groning. Diſſ. de Næv. Corp. Jur. F. Meibom. Præf. ad 
Vogler. Introd. p. 125. Miſc. Lip. T. 4. p. 209. Jour. 
des Scav. T. 38. p. 165. 

*Tis controverted, whether an Advocate may lawfully meddle 
with the procuration, or ſoliciting of cauſes. M. le Sure has 
a diſcourſe expreſs to ſhew he may, nay, and in ſome caſes 
ought, without either depreciating the dignity of his office, 
or incroaching on that of the proctors, &c. e. gr. in behalf 
of his friends, relations; but then he is to do it gratis. Vid. 
Jour. des Scav. T. 86. p. 55. ſeq 


*Tis diſputed, whether an Advocate is obliged to defend all 


cauſes committed to him *; and whether, notwithſtanding 
the oath he has taken, he may, in good conſcience, under- 
take the defence of a cauſe, which he knows to be bad ©. 
Cicero maintains the affirmative, 2 to the principles 
of the academics f, The like has alſo been ſolemnly decided 
by the ſtates of Friezeland, with this reſtriction, that the Ad- 
vocate ſay or do nothing, but at the expreſs requirement of the 
parties. But Papinian choſe rather to have his head cut off, 
than undertake the defence of Caracalla's murder of his bro- 
ther Geta. Schertzer has a diſſertation expreſs on the' point, 
wherein he maintains the negative againſt Cicero b. [ Albert. 
Juriſpr. Med. P. 1. p. 392. f. 2. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1689. 


Act. Erud. Lipf, an. 1698. p. 340. ' Nouv. Rep. Lett. 304. Vid. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 52. p. 311. * De 
T. 1. p. 51. Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1687. p. 377. * Jour. des atrono malæ Cauſæ. V. Nouv. Liter. Germ. an. 1706. 
.$cav. I; 72. Þ 614. « ak Nouv. Rep. Lac T. 12. P · 93-1] P · 278. | : ” 1 . F 
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Advecates are uſually ſuppoſed to have a privilege of lying * : | 


yet it is diſputed, whether they are allowed to make uſe of 
falſe colours, tricks, ſtratagems, &c. even in behalf of a 
cauſe which are convinced is good i. Caſuiſts generally 
deny it. — [ Puffendorff, Jus. Nat. & Gent. p. 264. 
. r Reg. Jur. p. 218, 220. Act. Erud, Lipſ. an. 
| 12-53 y. — their fees are honorarium, non mercenarium; 
and accordingly, the Advocates of the chief courts of Paris 
have waved the right of bringing actions for their fees, piqu- 


ing themſelves on taking nothing but what is voluntary . T he 


German lawyers are leſs delicate ; they pretend not only to a 
right of action, but to the preference to all other creditors 
in the ſame cauſe, and to a right of retaining their clients 
writings till the fees are paid d. [ Ouvr, des Scav. Mai 1706. 
p- 194- pp Scav. T. 49. p. 294. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 
an. 1696 p. 65. 

uridica * Cp Es, in the middle were thoſe who 
from attending cauſes, in the court of the Comes, or count 
of the province, became judges themſelves, and held courts of 
their vaſſals thrice a year, under the name of the tri placita 

eneralia. 

Tn conſideration of this further ſervice, they had a particular 
allowance of one third part of all fines, or mulcts impoſed 
on defaulters, &c. which was called tertia banuorum pars, 
tertius denarius, tertia pars compeſitionum, tertia pars legum, 
or emendarum, &c, Beſides a proportion of diet for them 
ſelves and ſervants. 


Elective ADVOCATEs, thoſe choſen by the abbot, biſhop, or 


ter, a particular licence being had from the king, 
1 for that purpoſe. The clections were originally 
made in the preſence of the count of the province. 


| Nominative AbvocArzs, thoſe appointed by a king, or 


pope. Sometimes the churches petitioned kings, &c. to 
appoint them an Advocate; at other times, this was done 
of their own accord. By ſome regulations, no perſon was 
capable of being elected Advocate, unleſs he had an eſtate 
in land in the ſame county. 


Military Ap voc Ars, thoſe appointed for the defence of the 


church, rather by arms and authority, than by pleading and 


eloquence. 


Theſe were introduced in the times of confuſion, when 
every perſon was obliged to maintain their own by force; 


their churches. 


biſhops and abbots not being permitted to bear arms, and 
the ſcholaſtic, or gowned Advocates, being equally unac- 
quainted with them, recourſe was had to knights, noble- 
men, ſoldiers, or even to princes. | 
But the office became greatly abuſed, inſomuch that from 
being Advecates, > proved the tyrants and oppreſſors of 
Hiſtory is full of complaints againſt them, 
and of royal regulations, and papal laws for reſtraining, and 
keeping them within bounds. They had their ſettled. ſti- 
pends, and allowances, of proviſion, perquiſites, &c. which 
not contented with, they invaded the church lands them- 
ſelves, appropriated many of them to their own uſes, and 
made them hereditary in their families. V. Matth. de Nobil. 
I. 2. c. 28. Bibl. Univ, T. 1. p. 97. Du Pin. Bibl. Eccleſ. 
T. 17. p. 242. It. T. 10. p. 136. Jour, des Scav. 


T. 86. p. 56. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1683. p. 58. Bibl. Germ. 
T. 6. p. 163. 


Feudal Ap voc ar Es. Theſe were of the military kind, who, to 
tie them the firmer to the intereſt of the church, had lands 


ted them in ſee, which they held of the church, and 
e, and took an oath of fidelity to the biſhop or 


id h 
abbot. eſe were to lead the vaſſals of the church to war, | 


not only in private quarrels of the church itſelf ; but in mi- 
litary expeditions for the kings ſervice, in which they were 
the ſtandard-bearers of their churches. Aguin. Lex. Mili t. 
Mem. de Trev. 1712. p. 1338. 


Supreme or Sovereign ADVOCATES were thoſe, who had the 


authority in chief, but acted by deputies, or ſubordinate Ad- 


vocaten. Theſe were alſo called principal, greater, and ſome- 
times general Aduocates.— Such in many caſes were kings, 
Sc. when either they had been choſen Advecates, or became 
ſuch by being founders, or endowers of churches. — Thus 
Charlemaign had the title of Advouee, or Advocate of St. 
Peter's. And Bolandus mentions ſome letters of pope Ni- 


_  Cholas, by which he conſtituted king Edward the confeſſor, 


a. - 


 wacate of the univ 


and his ſucceſſors, Advocates of the monaſtery at Weſtmin- 


ſter, and of all the churches in England. 
Princes had alſo another title to Adwocate-ſhip, ſome of them 
pretending to be Advocati nati, of the churches within their 
dominions. The German emperors claimed great authori 
in the electing of a pope, on account of their quality of Ad- 

etal church; a quality which has been 
much conteſted them. V. Nouv. 9 T. 13. p. 742. 
Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 20. p. 215. Act. 


ones, acting under them, and accountable to them. 


Theſe were called by various other names, as Sub-agyocates, | 
 Pro-adwecates, Pefl. aduocates, Vice-aduocates, Second Advocates, 
wa . ub-advecatores, Advocati infeudati, Advocati 
fengal , „ PoNgi 


and minor Advocates. ... 


We. Vor. 1 * „ 


* 


Erud. Lipſ. 1688. 
A ae ApvocaATEs, thoſe appointed by other ſuperior 


ACH 


There wete divers reaſons for the creation of theſe ſubcrdi- 
nate Advocates ; as, the ſuperior quality of the principal d- 
vocate, his being detained in war, or being involved in other 
affairs; but chiefly the too great diſtance of ſome of the 
church lands, and their lying in the dominions of fo- 
reign princes, On theſe and the like conſiderations, they 
became multiplied to ſuch a degree, as grew exceedingly 
burthenſome to the churches z there being a'ſeveral Advecare 
for almoſt every eſtate, or farm; inſtcad of defenders, they 
proved the ſevereſt oppreflors. "This put the biſhops, &c. 
upon an expedient, which was, by impoſing a condition at 
the time of electing an Advocate; that he ſhould not have 
the power to appoint a Sub-advecate, without the conſent 
of the church, In the council of Rheims held in 1148, 
the power of Sub-advecates was totally abrogated. 

Matricular ApvocaTEs were the Advocates of the mother, 
or cathedral, churches, V. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in Voc. 
Advocati. T. 1. p. 78. ſeq. 

Regular Apvoc Ar Es, thoſe duely formed and qualified for 
their profeſſion, by a proper courſe of ſtudy, the requiſite 
oath, ſubſcription, licence, &c, 

ADVOCATIA, in the feudal law, the procuration of ſome 
public buſineſs, committed by a ſuperior to his ſubſtitute, 
Hotoman. de Verb. Feud, Calu. Lex. Jur. 

ADVOCATIA is alſo uſed for the patronage and protection 
of a church, college, monaſtery, and the like. 

In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with Advowſon. See 

. Apvowson, Cycl. 

ADVOCATIA is alſo uſed for the protection or defence of lay 

rſons, eſtates, c. Du Cange, Gloſl. Lat. T. 1. p. 88. 
rev, Di& Univ. T. 1. p. 163. in Voc. Avouerie, 

ADVOCATION, Advecatio, in the civil law, the act of calling 
another to our aid, relief, or defence. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
T. 1. Þ $3: Calvu. Lex. Jurid. p. 47. See ADVOCATE, 
Cycl. and uppl, 

Letters of ADVOCATION, in the law of Scotland, thofe granted 
by the Lords of ſeſſion, upon complaint of a perſon fued 
before an incompetent judge. By theſe letters, the lords of 
ſeſſion advocate, that is, call that cauſe from the incompe- 
tent judge to themſelves. 

If after letters of Advocation are intimated to that judge, 
he yet proceeds, his decree will be null, as given ſpreto 
mandato. Mackenzie, Inſtit. B. 1. Tit. 2. 

ADVOCATURA, in writers of the middle and barbarous 
age, denotes an inferior kind of juriſdiction, exerciſed by ad- 
vocates within the diſtricts of their reſpective churches, c. 
The word is ſometimes uſed as fynonymous with Advecatia. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 90. 

ADVOWSONS, n holding more Advotuſon: 
in number, than a moiety of the fellows, are not capabſe of 
purchaſing more *. Grants of Advowſons by papiſts are void b. 
—[* See Stat. 9. Geor. 2. c. 36. Sect. 5. » See Stat. 11. 
Geor. 2. c. 17. Sect. 5,] = | 

ADY, in natural hiſtory, a name oa try the iſland 
of St. Thomas. It is a tall tree, with a thick, bare, upright ſtem, 

pay ſingle on its root, ofa thin light timber, andfull of juice. 
he head of this tree ſhoots into a vaſt number of branches, 

which being cut off, or an inciſion being made therein, 
afford a great quantity of ſweet juice, which fermenting, 
ſupplies the place of wine, among the Indians, 

The fruit of this tree is called by the Portugueſe Caryoces - 

and Carieſſe; and by the black natives, Abanga. This fruit 

is of the ſize and ſhape of a lemon, and contains a kernel, 
which is good to eat. The fruit- itſelf is eat roaſted, and 
the raw kernels are often mixed with mandioc meal. 

Theſe kernels are ſuppoſed very cordial. An oil is alſo pre- 
pared from this fruit, which anſwers the purpoſe of oil, or 
butter, in Europe. . | 
This oil is alſo uſed for anointing ſtiff, and contrated parts of 
the body. V. Ray, Hiſt, Plant. " 

ADYNAMON. among antient icians, a kind of weak 
faCtitious wine, prepared with muſt boiled down with water; 
to be given patients, to whom genuine wine might be hurtful. 
The word is originally Greek, «Jap, q. d. invalidum, from 
its want of ſtrength. Gorr, Defin. Med. in Voc. 

ACHMALOTARCHA, (Cycl.)—The eaſtern Jews had their 
rinces of the captivity, as the weſtern Jews their patriarchs. 
By the eaſtern Jews are meant thoſe who are { at Ba- 

bylon, in Chaldæa, Aſſyria, Perſia; and they who dwell in 
| 6h Italy, Egypt, and other parts of the Roman empire 
were called weſtern Jews. There was no prince of the cap- 
tivity before the end of the ſecond century. Huna was the 
firſt inveſted with this character, about the time above- 
mentioned : the office continued till the eleventh century. 


The princes of the vity had their reſidence at lon ; 
there they were inſtalled v with ceremony, held courts of ice, 
Sc. See more of them in Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Juifs, 1. 1. 
c. 4. Calmet, Dict. 

. The Jews are ſtill ſaid to have an AZchmaletarcha at Baby- 
lon, but without the authority of the antient ones; if ſuch 
an officer be now in being, Prideaux ſays, he is no more 
than their Alatarcha at Alexandria, their Ethnarch at Antioch, 
or their Epiſcopus Judæorum in En 3 that is, the head 
of their ſect in that place, —_ word or ſceptre, ot any 
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power bf coercion, ſave what the Jews voluntarily allow him. 
- Prideaux, Connect. P. 2. I. 9. p. 934- . 
DILATE, ZAvitaTus, in way” gk the dignity or ma- 
giſtracy of Roman Ædiles. See * a 
This is otherwiſe called Ædilitas, Mdility. In inſcriptions 
we find it repreſented by the abreviature AED, Urſat. de 
Not. 5 # * ö 
ADILITIUM Edifum, among the Romans, was that whereby 
a remedy was given a buyer, in caſe a vitious, or unſound beaſt, 
ot ſlave were fold him. It was called #dilitium, becauſe 
the preventing of frauds in ſales and contract, belonged eſ- 
pecially to the Curule Zadiles. Calu. Lex. Jur. 
TUS, in antiquity, the keeper of a ſacred manſion, 
. who had the care 
venerated 'th * 
The word is compounded of des and tucor, I defend; q. d. 
e tuendis Adibus : originally it was written, Æditimus. Gell. 
Not. Att. I. 12. c. 10. . | 
The Aiditimus is the ſame with what Scævola calls Hierophy- 
lax; the Latins ſometimes Adilis, and the Greeks Newxoges ; 
anſwering to the ſexton among us, 1 3. 
The Zaditui, among the Romans, were officers of diſtinction, 
being the depoſitaries not only of the treaſure, but of the 


the offerings and ornaments of the deity 


public acts, or records. The Æditui had their ſeveral cells, | 


near the temples, the cuſtody of which was committed to 
them. Strub. Ant. Rom. c. 1 I. p. 518. & c. 12. p. 638. 
The female deities had a woman officer of the ſame kind, 
under the denomination Æditua. Danet. Di&. Ant. in voc. 
AGAGROPILA, or Ac acropiLUs, in natural hiſtory, a 
ball generated in the ſtomach of the Rupicapra, or Chamois 
goat, hard on. the outſide, and conſiſting of a fubſtance like 
E Caft. Lex. Med. p. 18. See Hair BALL. 4 
The word is Greek, Alyay gentle, from avyzygoc, the rupi- 
capra, or rock and ria, a ball. N 
The Ægagropilus is ſometimes called Bezoar Germanitum, 
dor the German'bezoard. It is a ball found in the ſtomach 
of does and goats in Germany, which ſome have pretended 
to be formed of the doronicum, or -leopards-bane, on which 
_ ,. theſe animals feed; but it is now certain, that this ball con- 
ſiſts only of hairs which they ſwallow. The like are found 
in the ſtomach of cows, &c. and are of no medicinal 
value; though, from the falſe opinion coneerning their ori- 


ginal, ſome have celebrated them in looſeneſſes, hæmorrha- 
ges, &c. becauſe of the plants whence they conceived them |, 


to be formed. | mae 
Some have been whimſical enough to recommend theſe # ga- 
Fropili in vertigo's, becauſe the goats which os them 
_— very ſteep rocks, without being giddy. Vid. Geoffrey, 
at. Med. A 
AGELETHRON, in botany, is a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the common mercurialis, or Engliſh mercury, an eatable 
wild herb. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
AEGIAS, An, in antient Greek phyſicians, denotes a white 
_ ſpeck on the pupil of the eye, ioning a dimneſs of ſight ; 
Either ariſing from an excrementitious humour, or from the 
| n Caftel. Lex. 
| ed. 
This is the ſame with what others write Aigis, and ſome 
Aiglia. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 9. in voc. Amy, 
XGILOPS, 9 ÆEgilops — 24 of — * 
it has reached the rymal it is ike 
other ulcers. Galen orders it — treated with actual cau- 
teries, introduced through a cannula * : which method is till 
uſed, where the bone is foul ; where it is not, collyriums 
and aſtringents may ſuffice ®. The ſame author notes, that 
others chuſe rather to bore a hole through the bone, and diſ- 


charge the matter thus. Albinus has a diſſertation expreſs on 


the 45 TY V. Goelic, Hiſt. Chir. Vet. F. 66. p. 51. 

d Horn, 8 p. 80. > alſo „ Germ. cent. 5. 

app. p. 138. Zuinger. oĩatr. 29. p. 155. ſeq 

Shaw, Pratt Phyſ. p. 45. Allen, Synopſ. Medic: C. 10. 
47. p. 265. A notitia of it is given in Goelic, Hiſt, Chir. 
ecent. F. 534. 5. 343.) | Fg 

The name — o given to a kind of oat, called alſo 

2. 


cerris, and by the uca, the flour of which mixed with 
honey, has Lots reputed a remedy for this diſeaſe. Gorr. 
Def. Med. p. 9. Blanc. Lex. Med. p. 14. ſeq. 


The gęilops is the avena ſylveftris, the wild oat, common 
among corn. Dale, Pharm. Sc. p. 263. See BROuus. 
A611.0Ps is alſo uſed for the Holme oak, with great acorns ; 
the Cerrus mas majore glande *, Quercus calyce echinato, 
| glande majore, amd Idæerum, Aſpris Maurorum, Cerrus 
Latinorum v. [ Vid, Parkinſ. Theatr. p. 1387. * Caſp. 


Bawhin.} 2 
At Venice, they make cups of the acorns of this tree; which 


is alſo uſed, as we do oak - bark, to dreſs leather. Ray, Hiſt. | 


Plant. x 
The cup of this acorn is an inch and an half in diameter, 
and ſomewhat leſs in depth. Theſe cups are alſo uſed, in- 
_ Read of galls, to die woollen cloth Id. ibid. 
AGINETA, in botany, the name given by Linnzeus * to a 
ee ts; the Eters of which are theſe. The cup 
an oval inflated, and coloured ſpathle; it is univalve, and 


il. Its baſe is large, round, and inflated. The tube is 
cylindric, and open; and the mouth is ſmall, but ex- 
panded, and turns at the edge. The ſtamina are four 
crooked filaments ; two of them are of che length of the 
flower, and the other two a little ſhorter, The antherz are 
oblong, and ſtand cloſe to one another at their tops. The 
ermen of the piſtil is oval; the ſtyle is ſubulated, and of the 
— of the ina; and the ſtigma is large, round, and 
bending. The Hortus Malabaricus d is the only work in 
which we have a deſcription of this plant; and there the fruit 
and ſeed are not mentioned. Without theſe, however, the 
flower gives a very evident proof of its being a genus wholly 
diſtint from all others.—{* Linn. Gen. Plant. p. 304. 
» Hort. Malab. Vol. 11. p. 47-] 
AGLEFINUS, in zoology, the name given, by the generality 
of authors, to the haddeck, - called by others the ones, or 
aſinus antiquorum. It is a well known fiſh, and ſeems of a 
middle nature between the cod and the whiting. It is black 
on the back, and covered 'with ſmall ſcales, and has a black 
line running along each fide from the gills to the tail. Under 
this line, in the middle of the fides, and a little below the 
ills, it has on each fide a black ſpot, pretended to have 
n made by the finger and thumb of St. Peter, in one of 
theſe fiſh; and to have been from thence propagated through 
the whole ſpecies. A like idle tale there alſo is, of the faber, 
or John a0! The = are large, and there is a ſhort 
beard under chin. e jaws are both furniſhed with 
teeth, as is alſo a part of the roof of the mouth, as in the 
common cod-fiſh, Its fins are of the fame number and ſitu- 
ation with thoſe of the cod; but its tail is forked. Gefrer, 
de Piſc. p. 100. | | | | 
AGLEUS, in botany, a term of diſtinction for the white 
chameleon thiſtle. It is derived from the Greek a: yan; of 
Galen; by which word be diſtinguiſhes the white chamzleon, 
which was an eſculent and medicinal plant, from the ereben- 
nus, or ige, which was what we call the black chameleon 
thiſtle, and was efteemed poiſonous. © 
AGOBOLIUM, in antiquity, - the ſacrifice of a goat offered to 
Cybele. V. Act Erud. Lipſ. an. 1703. p. 83- Mem: de 
rev. 170g. p. 1331. It. 1705. p- 1001. --Struv, Syntagm. 
Antiq. Rom, c. 10. p. 485. 2 | dale 
The Ægobolium was an expiatory ſacrifice, which bore a near 
reſemblance to the taurobolitm and criobolium, and ſeems to 
have been ſometimes joined with them. = 
The notion of an Ægobolium ſeems to have been firſt ſtarted 
by Reineſius, from the copy of an antient inſcription, wherein 
were the following words *; CrioBoLium & AEMO- 
BOLIUM movir ; Where he takes Emobolium for a cor- 
ruption of AÆgobolium. Van Dale, and ſome others, allow the 
correction; but M. de Boze explodes both it and the Z#go- 
bolium, aſſerting Amobolium, for a mere effuſion of blood, to 
be the genuine reading v. [= Inſcript. -p. 212. > Mem. 
Acad. Inſcript. T. 4. p. 117.] | 
AGOCEPHALUS, in zoology, the name by which the 
nerality of authors call the bird, known in England by the 
name of the godwit, or in ſome places the tene plover, the 
2 or yarwhip, It is ſomewhat larger than the wood- 
cock. Its head is covered with feathers black in the middle, 
and of a greyiſh brown, with ſome redifhneſs at the edges ; 
its neck and throat are of a rediſh brown; its breaſt is of a 
_ duſky whitiſh, and its back vari with black, white, 
and yellowiſh red, the middle of all the feathers * black. 
The male has black tranſverſe ſtreaks on its breaſt and throat, 
which the female wants, and are of a plain greyiſh colour; 
and the rump is either white with black ſpots, or has a large 
triangular white ſpot on it, pointing upwards. The beak is 
ſomewhat longer than the ſnipe's; but the ße are ſhort. 
It is frequent on the ſandy ſhores of the ſea, where it walks 
very erect and boldly. Ray's Ornithol. p. 214, 218. 


. | AGOMANTIA, in antiquity, a ſpecies of divination per- 


formed by means of a goat. V. Buleng. I. 3. de Divinat. 
c. 22. p. 215. 

EGONYCHU 8, in natural hiſtory, a name mentioned by 
Pliny, as ſynonym of the litheſpermum, or gromwell. 
It had this name given it, by the Greek writers, from the 
words ay; wt, the claw or hoof of a goat. - 
The antients had another name for this plant, of the fame 
fort or origin, which was E xonychon : by this they expreſſed 
its being like the exterior part of the human nails on' the 
fingers. The hardneſs and ſcaly nature of the ſeeds, gave 
the idea of the reſemblance of a nail, or hoof. Pliny, I. 26. 


C. II. 

AGOPHTHALMUS, the goat's eye: ſtone, a name given, 
ſome authors, to thoſe pieces of agat, or vther 1 Be 
gems, as have circular ſpots in them reſembling the eyes of 
that animal, in colour, and in their round ——_— a 


A GOPOGON, in botany, a name uſed by Tragus, and ſome 
others, to expreſs the common wſweet, or ulmarig. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. N SN he 

| AGREFINUS, in zoology, a word uſually ſpelt Ægle- 


finus, and uſed as a name for the common haddoc. Bellomus, 
de Piſc. p. 104. See the article EOTETIN Vs. ; 
AGYPTIACUM 


| (Cel. ts + ene diſpenſaries have 
opens longitudinally near the top. "The flower conſiſts of ane another compoſition guptiatam | Gompoſitum Ma- 
' 5 | I La i Y 


 Biffrale, 


% 


ANI 


giftrale, or Hildani, wherein 1 mx 5 
ym. Pharm. P. 2. 


&e. are ingredients. Funck, Lex. 


414. | / 
bie Ægyptiacum is a compoſition of lilly roots mixed up 
with aromatics : it is mentioned 'by Hippocrates, and is the 


ſame with what other antients call Cicinum. It was uſed 


by the ladies of thoſe days to ſmear over their faces, to pre- 
ſerve their complexions. Gorr. Def. Med. 

Hippocrates alſo ſpeaks of another unguent under the ſame 
name, compoſed of the flowers of the Egyptian thorn. 
Farriers make a red, as well as black kind, of much the ſame 
ingredients, only with ſome difference in the proportions ; 
uſed eſpecially to ſoften the hoofs of a horſe, when too hard. 
V. Dict. Ruſt. ' 


AGYPTILLA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone de- 


EHOTITULLA, in zoology, the name of an Eaſt-Indian ſpe- | 


ſcribed by the antients, and ſaid, by ſome authors, to have 
the remarkable quality of giving water the colour and taſte of 
wine. This ſeems a very imaginary virtue, as are indeed 
too many of thoſe in former ages attributed to ſtones, 

The deſcriptions left us of this remarkable foſſil tell us, that 
it was variegated with, or compoſed of, veins of black and 
white or black and blueiſh, with ſometimes a plate or vein of 
whitiſh red. The authors of theſe accounts ſeem to have 
underſtood by this name the ſeveral ſtones of the onyx, ſar- 
donyx, and camza kind, all which we have at preſent common 
among us, but none of which poſſeſs any ſuch ſtrange properties. 


cies of ſerpent, found frequently in the iſland of Ceylon; 
it is a very long and flender ſnake ſometimes wholly of a fine 
green, ſometimes green and white, and lives principally on 
trees and among buſhes. Ray's Synopſ. Anim. p. 332. 


AINAUTZ, in antiquity, ſenators of Miletus, who held their 


deliberations on board a ſhip, far from ſhore, and till matters 


were reſolved upon, never returned to land. Plut. in Queſt. 
Rom. Calu. Lex. jur. 
The word is Greek, Awavras ; q. d. ſemper nautæ, always 


mariners. 


AELQUAPPE, in zoology, the common name, among the 


German nations, of a of the muſtela kind, the vivipa- 
rous eelpout, called by Schonefeldt Muſtela vivipara, and 


in ſome places, aelpute, aelmoder, and aelmutter. It is uſually 
ok a foot lor 


Its ſkin is perfectly ſmooth, and 


or more. 


che colour of its back and head a browniſh yellow, marked 


with blotches of black; the colour of the back 


OS 


paler on the fides, and on the belly is whitiſh. It has four 


q gills on a ſide, and the head 1s ſhaped like that of the eel ; 


the back fin 


reaches the whole length of the body, termi- 
nating near the tail. The belly fin begins at the anus, and 
reaches to the extremity of the fiſh, ending in a fine ſlender 
and ſomewhat reddiſh tail. Beſides theſe, it has two pair 
of fins, one at the bottom of the gills, which are ſome- 


what broad, and the other very fine and ſlender under the 
throat. The young are often found alive in this ſpecies, | 


to the number of three hundred in one individual; they 
are found of two fingers breadth long, and live ſome time 
after taken out. Schonefeldt, Ichthio | 


AEM, or Au, a liquid meaſure uſed at Amſterdam; and 


AMOBOLIUM, in antiquity, the blood 


thoughout Germany.—The Aem of Amſterdam is equal to 
four ankers or 3 of a ton; amounting to about 250 or 260 
Paris pints. The German Aem is different in different towns ; 
the common one is equal to 20 vertels, that of Heidelberg 
to 12. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1: p. 26. ſeq. 

of a bull, or ram 
offered in the facrifices, called Taurobolia and Criobolia. 

In which ſenſe the word occurs in antient inſcriptions, 
Reineſius and Vandale take it for a corruption, and alter it 
to Egobolium. M. de Boze defends the Æmobolium. V. 
Mem, Acad. Infcrip, T. 3. p. 117. Mem. de Trev. 1705. 

2087. See AGoBoOLIUM. 

ATORES, in antiquity, the muſicians in ati army ; in- 
cluding thoſe who played trumpets, horns, Litui, Buccinæ, 
&c. Kenn. Ant, Rom. P. 2. I. 4. c. 11. p. 208. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 42. =" a 
The word is formed from æneus, on account of the brazen 


inſtruments uſed by them. NS i, | 
ENIGMA, (Cycl.)—Some repreſent the Enigma as the fame 


and 


with gryphus, but the more exact writers make a diſtinc- 
tion; tho wherein the difference lies is not agreed on. Some 
make os conſiſt in this, that 1 72 A r | = 
ports ſomething merry, or jocoſe, and gryphus a ſubj. 

more uw and pr 4 Others reduce the- difference 
to this, that in the gryphus there is ſomething captious 
4 le of leading into a ſnare, which is not found in 
nigma v.— [. ollux, ap. Scal. Poet. 5 J. Js C. 83. 

d Mem. de Trev. Sept. 1701. p. 17 


the 
575 25 # . 
e rebus is alſo ranked by ſome in the number of Ænigma't. 


In a general ſenſe, every dark ſaying, every difficult queſtion 
every parable, may paſs for 2 5 Mate obſcure Jaws, 


are called Ænigmata Furis, Rs 
The alchemiſts are a dealers in the ænigmatic 
proceſſes for the philoſophers ſtone, being gener 

up in riddles. e. gr. Fac ex mare et fæmina circulum, inde 


quadrangulum, hinc ee ulum, fac circulum et habebis lapi- 


ſuch in itſelf ; but on the con 


their 

wra | 
— metals. This converſion however, does not 
on caprice, there muſt be 


even erudition to authorize it. Thus the battle of Conſtan- 


ANI 


of the riddles of chemiſts, alchemiſts, phyſicians, &c. Acro- 
amata, Traj. Bat. 1703. 8*. an extract of it is given in Act. 
Erud. Lipſ. Nn p. 348. ſeq. 


Among the Anigma's of chemiſts, that called the ſybelline 
Enigma is famous, of which we find a copy in a MS. of 
Stephanus Alexandrinus. V. Miſcel. Berol. T. 1. Art, 2, 


p. 19. ſeq. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. 


Enic Yeappal xo, TeTeao als; in, vine. 

As vie as Ar ove yeaupal ixeow ide, 

H N N Ta hre, xai iow afua Ta wire. 
Ts Tarr; d eb ixarorads , Nr imrd, 

Kai Te; Teis rde xa dis ela. Tre; d Tis iii, 
"Oux apuyro; ion The wag ih So. 


Thus tranſlated by M. Leibnitz, 


Literults noſcor quadriſyllabus ipſe novenis : 
" Syllaba habet binas, niſi quod tenet ultima ternas. 
Vocales quatuor, quinis non propria vox eff, 
Bis ſeptem vicibus numerum centuria totum 
Ingreditur, decadeſque novem, tum bis tria. Si me 
Noverts, hinc aditus ad ſacra noftra patent. 


Stephanus gives a myſtical ſolution of this Enigma. Moret 


will have it ſignify the name Jehovah, which according to 
him comprehends the number 1696 abating one, the number 
contained in the Anigma. Brentius maintains that the whole 
ſum amounts to af I1, and that it repreſents the word pep. 
The generality underſtand it of the word arſenic, or APEENIKON, 
M. Leibnitz gives a very artful ſolution of it in this ſenſe, by 
only ſuppoſing the A to ſtand for a thouſand, and 1 for unity, 
as we ſometimes find them uſed by grammarians. 

Another Enigma of the ſame character is that of Baſil Valen- 
tine; in high Dutch, thus tranſlated alſo by Mr, Leibnitz. 


Quinque libros fecit divino numine Moſes, 
 Duos numerus Foſue ſuſcipit inde minor. 
Tres muta populis patriarchæ voce loquuntur, 

Unicus hos teſtis vera dediſſe probat; 
Nil agit, hæc qui non attenta mente revolvit 
Nec quinquaquinta quingue I videt. 
unt tamen illa duo, queis fi millena ſubirent, 

Divitias ſapiens fine parare poteſt. 

Naſcenti quinos comites aſſiſtere cernes, 

Quinque etiam comites mox morientis erunt. 
Sum quatuor, quorum nut it ſententia fertur ; 
' - Fudicio prodit res tamen una ſuo. 


By which is to be underſtood vitriol, or VICTRIOLUM 
in which manner vitriol is often written by the Germans, 
from a corrupt etymology, as ſuppoling it derived from victoria. 
V. Miſcel. Berol. T. 1. Art. 2. p. 19. ſeq. Fabric. Bibl. 
Græc. I. 6. c. 7. p. 696. 

Among the divers ſpecies of revelation, enumerated by divines, 
there is one called the ænigmatical. Vander Hard maintains 
at large, that the whole book of Jonah is ænigmatical, par- 
ticularly; that by the prophet himſelf, is to be underſtood the 
Jewiſh nation; by his being caſt into the ſea in a ſtorm, and 
ſwallowed by a whale, the Jews being carried into captivi- 
ty ; by his prayer in the fiſhes belly, the Jewiſh exiles ſup- 


plications in their captivity ; by the fiſhes vomiting him up, 


their return into their own country, Cc. 


V. Enigmat 
ſatra, Francof. 1624. 12% Enigmata Priſci Orbis, Helmſt, 


1723 Fol. P · 294 A Seelen, Medit. exegit. P. 2. p- 33. 


Eq. | 

F. Meneftrier has attempted to reduce the compoſition and 
reſolution of Enigma to a kind of art, with fixed rules, 
and principles, which he calls the philoſophy of enigmatic 


images. 
The ſubject of an ENIGMA, or the thing to be concealed, 


and made a myſtery of, he juſtly obſerves; ought not to be 
l „common, obvious and 
eaſy to be conceived. It is to be taken, either from nature, 
as the heavens, or ſtars; or from art, as painting, the 
compaſs, a mirror, or the like. 


The form of Anicma's conſiſts in. the words, which, whe- 
ther they be in proſe or verſe, contain either ſome deſcri 


tion, a queſtion, or a proſopopæia. The laft kind are 
moſt pleaſing, inaſmuch as they give life and action to things, 


which otherwiſe have them not. To make an Ani 
therefore, two things 


are to be pitched on,. which bear ſome 
reſemblance to each other; as the ſun, and a monarch ; or a 
ſhip, and a houſe; and on this reſemblance is to be raiſed 


a ſuperſtructure of contrarieties to amuſe and perplex. It is 


eaſier to find great ſubjects for Ænig mas in than in words, 
inaſmuch as painting attracts. the eyes, excites the atten- 
ion to diſcover the ſenſe. The ſubjects of Anigma's in 
painting, are to be taken either from hiſtory or fable; 
the compoſition here is a kind of metamorphoſis, wherein, 
8. gr. human figures are changed into trees, and rivers into 


ing of ſui 


une, 


Kunigma, to repreſent the game of cheſs; the ſign which 
2 . in the heavens with the words, in hoc ſigno vinces, 
may proper! 


have imagined, that the conqueſt of the golden fleece, was 


EN ICMA's * 
e 


ol one ſenſe. Every Enigma. which is ſuſceptive of different 


_ paſſages of the poets, the cuſtom of artiſts 


the letter 


| than thoſe conſiſting of words, by reaſon images may ſignify 
mare things than words can; fo that to fix them to a par- 


and without omitting a circumſtance. - 
ſome particular character of vice or virtue, we are, before all 


te figure of a 
- and to find what agreement this 
_  Whereof we would explain it. 


the weather, the ſeaſons, heat, cold, ſtorms, and the like. 
Ihe colours of figures may alſo help to unriddle what they 
for inſtance, is a mark of innocence, red of | 


their kind, as the 2 ſun, world; which therefore be- 
come proper to 
. which are of ſome determinate nuinber, e. gr. the four ele- 


Kc. When the ſame numbers are found in the natural, or 
. Artificial things, to which the figures of an Ænigma are ap- 
0 pied, us a ſtrong indication of the juſtneſs of the ſolution. 
hen figures are accompanied with ſymbols, they are lefs | 
' precarious ; theſe bei 


1 


Fe 


and the key that opens the 
_ Kinds of ſymbols, which may be met with in thoſe who have | 
. , treated profeſſedly on the ſubject, the only truly enigmatical | 
are thoſe of Pythagoras, which, under dark proverbs, hold | 
forth leſſons of marality ; as when he ſays, flateram ne tran- | 
lies, to ſignify, do no injultice. - Vid. Menetr. Philo. des 
Imag. Enigmat. 112mo. Paris nen eee 
Hut it muſt be added, we meet with ſome Ænigma 'n in hi- 
Kory," complicated to a degree which much tranſcends all! 
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matter itſelf is to be created ; i 


cation of Anigma's makes a conſiderable exerciſe, and that 


choice 


are eaſieſt An which conſiſt only of ſome letter of the al- 


2 J l 
- - 4 


tine, againſt Marxentius may be taken ſor the ſubje& of, an 


enough repreſent the ſecret of this game, 
which conſiſts in ſaving the king; it is much eaſier to turn 
mythology into Enigma i, than hiſtory. Accordingly ſeveral 


no other than the tranſmutation of metals ; and that the fable 
of Circe, was the art of chemiſtry in Anigma, 
invention are a kind of poetry, and more 
drawn from m - fince here the 
cad of adopting ſome hiſ- 
tory or received fable, ſomething probable is =” „the 
chief action whereof is known, e. gr. a ſhi à con- 
agration, an amphitheatre, or the like. 
It is eſſential to Enigma s, that the hiſtory or fable, under 
which they are preſented, be known to every body ; other- 
wiſe it will be two /Zrnigma's inſtead of one; the of the 
hiſtory or fable, the ſecond of the ſenſe it is to be taken in. 
There are few ſubjects more proper for Anigma's, than the 


ſubtle than 


hiſtories of the old teſtament, c. gr. the creation of the | 


world, the formation of. Eve, the ſacrifices of Abel or Abra- 
ham, the deſtruction of Sodom, and the like. Prints of the 
metamorphoſes, and other fables, may alſo furniſh Enigma s. 

Another eſſential rule of the Anigma is, that it only admit 


interpretations, all ly natural, is ſo far imperfet. What 
ives a kind of erudition to an Æuigma, is the invention of 
in ſituations, geſtures, colours, &c. authorized b 
| in ſtatues, baſſo 
 relievo's, inſcriptions, and medals. iind. 1 
In foreign colleges, eſpecially thoſe of the Jeſuits, the expli- 


one of the, moſt difficult and amuſing, where wit and pene- 
tration have the largeſt field. By explaining an Afnigma, is 
meant the finding a motto correſponding to the action and 
perſons repreſented in a picture, taken either from hiſtory or 
2 art of this exerciſe conſiſts in the 
7 a motto, which 

ſtances of time, place, perſon. who ſpeaks, or thoſe before 
whom he is ſpeaking, may divert the ſpectators, and furniſh 
occcaſion for ſtrokes of wit; alſo in ſhewing to advantage, 
the conformities between the figure and thing figured, giving 
ingenious turns to the reaſons employed to ſupport what is 


advanced, and in artfully introducing pieces of poetry to il- 


luſtrate the ſubject, and awake the attention of the audience. 


F. le Jay has given a diſſertation expreſs on the rules and 
method of explaining Anigma!s in painting, in Bibl. Rhetor. 
See Mem. de Trev. 1716. p. 1212. | 


For the ſolution of Enigma, it may be obſerved, that thoſe 
poſed in 7 ſince, if they be of any 
— m e oppolite terms, we readily find out 
intended. But tis otherwiſe with Æuigma s founded 
on the properties, motions, and qualities of a ſubject, which 
muſt be well known to ſolve them. - - - | | 
Anigma's expreſſed 


, by 


by figures are more difficult to explain 


ticular ſenſe, - we muſt apply every ſituation, ſymbol, &c. 
As there are few perſons in hiſtory, or mythology, but have 


things, to attend to this character, in order to divine what 
perſon repreſented in a painting ſignifies, 
may have with the ſubject 
Thus, if Proteus be repre- 
nk Gu nag irs ar — $7 hoſe. ch. 
and applied either to a p or moral ſubj whoſe cha- 
racter is to be changeable, e. gr. an — which expreſſes 


ſented in a picture, 


mean: white, 
modeſty, green of hope, black of ſorrow, &c. 


The number may alſo contribute to aſcertain the meaning of 


an Æuigma; ſince there are ſome things which are ſingle in 


ignify monarchy. There are other things 
ments, five ſenſes, ſeven planets, nine muſes, twelve apoſtles, 


being, as it were, the ſoul of Afnigma's 
ö myſtery of them. Of all the 


4 


4 


either by itſelf, or the circum- | 


— — 


4 


There are two examplars of it; one 
in Gothic letters, at Milan. 


' That is to ſay, To the gods manes, lia Lelia Criſpis, nei- 
every where, 


P. P. D. and at the end, the following addition. 


| prongs in marriage 3 


are given in Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1706. p. 88. 


| In! imitation of this, we 

Journal of Parma, which has exerciſed ſeveral of the wits of 
. logical ſpeculations. Giorn. de Letter. d 

p- 193. ſeq. p „N 
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theſe rules, and has given perplexity to the interpreters 
of them. Such is . celebrated antient one, Alia, Lælia 
Criſdis, about which many learned have puzzled their heads. 
I20 years ago, on 
3 the other in an antient MS. written 
*Tis- controverted between the 
two cities, which is to be reputed the more authentic. 
The Bononian Anigma, 
Elia Lelia Gvi 
ia Lælia Criſpis 
Nec wir, nec 2 
Nec androgyna, 
Nec puella, nec juvenis, 
, Nec anus, 
Nec cafla, nec meretrix, 
Nec pudica, 
Sed ommia : 
Sublata 
Negue fame, neque ferro, 
eque veneno, 
| Sed omnibus: 
Nec tœlo, nec terris, 
Nec aguis, 
Sed ubique jacet. 
Lucius Agatho Priſcius, 
Nec maritus, nec amator, 
Nec neceſſarius ; 
Neque maerens, neque gaudens, 
'  Neque flens, | 
nc, 
Nec molem, nec 1 
Nec ſepulchrum, 
Sed omnia 


Scit & neſeit, cui poſuerit. 


a marble near Bo 


ther man nor woman, nor hermaphrodite, neither girl, nor 
young woman, nor old, neither chaſte, nor a whore, but all 
theſe : killed neither by hunger, nor ſteel, nor poiſon, but by all 
theſe : neither refs in heaven, nor on earth, nor in the waters, but 
ucius Agatho Priſcius, neither her huſband, nor 
lover, nor friend ; neither 22 nor joyful, nor weeping, 
certain, or uncertain, to whom he rears this monument, neither 
erefts her a temple, nor a pyramid, nor a tomb, but all theſe. 
In the MSS. at Milan, inſtead of D. M. we find A, M. 


Hee oft ſepulchrum intus cadaver non habens, 
Hoc eff cadaver ſepulchrum extra non babens, 
d cadaver idem eft & ſepulchrum. 


We find near fifty ſeveral ſolutions of this Enigma ad- 
vanced by learned men. Marius Michael Angelus maintains, 
Elia Lælia Criſpis to ſignify rain-water falling into the 
ſea, Ri. Vitus explained it of Niobe turned to a 
ſtone, afterwards of the rational ſoul, and afterwards of the 
Platonic idea; Jo. Turrius, of the materia prima; Fr. 
Schottus, of an eunuch; Nic. Bernandus, of the philoſophers 
ſtone, in which he is followed by Borrichius; h. Pon- 
tinus, of three human bodies in the ſame ſituation, and buried 
by three different men at the ſame time; and Neſmondius, 
of a law-ſuit 3 Jo. Gaſ. Gerartius, of Love; Zu. Boxhor- 
nius, of a ſhadow -; P. Terronus, of muſic ;. Fort. Licetus, 
of generation, friendſhip, and privation ; M. Ov. Montal- 
banus, of hemp; Car. Cæſ. Malvaſia b, of an abortive girl 
i Fr. Maſtrius, of an hermaphrodite z 

et. Mengulus, of the rule of chaftity, preſcribed by the 
founder of the military religion of St. Mary ; M. de Ciconia, 
of Joan; Heumannus, of Lot's wife 4; and laſtly, 
3 Es. an anonymous writer in the Lipſic Acts, of the 
Chriſtian church *,—[* Allegoria Peripatetica de Generatione 
Amicitia & Privatione in Ariſtotel. Alia Lælia Criſpis, Patav. 
1630. 4to. * Alia Lzlia Criſpis non Nata reſurgens, Bo- 
non. 168 3. 4to. Extracts of it may be ſeen in Act. Erud. 
Lipſ. 1684. p. me Bag Giorn. de Lettr. de Parm. L. z. 
68. Jour. des Scav. T. 13. p. 192, Monum. Alia 
Tln Criſpis, ſive Celeber. Knigmatl Bononienfis Hiſtoria 
Explicat. Bonon. 1706 & 1717. 4to. Extracts of which 
a Nov. Liter. 

T. 2. p. 225. Diſſ. de Fato Uxor. Loti. V. Act. Erud. 
Lipſ. 1720. p. 7. ſeq. * Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1727. p. 332. 
See alſo Miſſon, Nouv. Voy. d'Ital. T. 3. p. 270. Auf. 
Bibl. Nov. Libror. 1698. p. 636. ſeq.] _ 


find another Anignia propoſed in the 


taly, and given occaſion to many angry ani and philo- 

e Farm, an. 1690. 
RTE. - \ Nest EAN 
Terra jacet & cœlo ma et 
5 +, FIT, 008, er, 


N . 5 k 775 1 ; 
More FIR. ier 
E.. | | 
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Nomen 
Et amiſit & nen ami ſit 
Alienum ſumeret; proprium dimi ſit 
| Homs & mulier 
Neque dico 
Mas & feemina 
Nec hermaphroditus 
Qui 
Virgo non caruit prole 
Dui 
Non pater non mater 
Filium habuit 
uandoque vero pater 
unquam vere mater 
uod eſſe non potuit bis efſe voluit 
uia 


Quod bis eſſe potuit efſe noluit. 


ANIGMATICAL, ſomething that relates to, or partakes of, 
the nature of Anigma's, See AENIGMA. 
The philoſophy of the Druids was altogether enigmatical. 
V. Rowl. Mon. Antiq. p. 61. See Drv1Ds, Cycl. 
The antient ſages in general affected an ænigmatical way of 
writing *, to conceal their doctrines from the populace. The 
Romans in Nero's time were obliged to have recourſe to the 
like method, though for different reaſons d. The ænigma- 
tical characters of the Egyptians were a ſpecies of hierogly- 
phics, conſiſting of ſuch as bore no natural reſemblance to 
the things they repreſented. Such was the beetle, uſed to 
expreſs the ſun; the ſerpent, to repreſent the ſtars ©,— 
I' Mem. de Trev. an. 1718. p. 763. * Ibid. an. 1719. 
6 359. © Id. an. 1704. p. 988.} See HiEROGLYPHIC, 
Ci. 
We read of an ænigmatical medal preſented by the Huguenots 
to Henry III. * Schott has publiſhed an explication of an 
enigmatical coin of the emperor Auguſtus, concerning which, 
antiquaries have been long divided . [A Mem. de Trev. 1704. 
2127. Explic. d'une Medaille * d'Auguſt. 
Berl. 1711. 4to. Le Clerc, Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 3. p. 212. 
our. des Scav. T 


= | + 
IGMATOGRAPHER, or N a maker or 


explainer of Enigma s. See ENIGMA. 
Hardouin, Vander Hardt, &c. are great Ænigmatiſts. Heu- 
mannus ſeems to have proved, that the famous Ænigmato- 
grapher Sympoſius, or Sympoſitus, as the name is ſometimes 
written, is no other than the eloquent father Lactantius; and 
Sympoſius only a corruption of the Sympoſium, or banquet 
mentioned by St. Jerom o, to have been written by that 
author. In reality, it appears, by the preface to the Ænig- 
ma's, that they were propoſed at a banquet ; beſides, St. 
Jerom informs us, that Lafteatinn's book was written in 
hexameter verſes ; ſo is the book of Anigma's. Laſtly, Cœ- 
lius Firmianus, which is the firname of Lactantius, is alſo 
that of the imaginary Sympoſius. *Tis more than probable, 
therefore, this laſt came no otherwiſe to be a poet, than 
Articulus Smalcaldienſis, and Alcoranus, to be heretics ©,— 
* Fabric. Bibl. Lat. I. 4. c. 1. p. 208, *® Catal. Script. 
cclef. c. 80. Bibl. Germ. T. 2. art. 7. p. 152. ſeq.] 
ANIGMATOGRAPHY, AniGcMATOGRAPHIA, the art 
of making and refolving, or of collecting Xnigma's. See 
ENIGMA. 
The word is compounded of Amyue and yeePrw, to deſcribe. 
AENIGMATOGRAPHY, otherwiſe called nigmatology, may 
be divided into general and particular. The firſt gives 
rules concerning the nature, kinds, compoſition, and uſe of 
Afnigma's : the ſecond conſiders the Anigma's in particular 
ſciences, or 
iloſophical, theological, &c. | 
ic. Reuſner has a treatiſe, under the title of Ænigmatogra- 
hia *, containing the Anigma's of Sympoſius, Lorichius, 
dormarius, &c b. [ Francf. 1602. 12mo. Fabric. 


Bibl. Lat. I. 4. c. 1. p. 208. Heum. Pref. ad Sympoſ. 


L-actant. Amen. Litt. T. 1. p. 477. ſeq.] 
ANITTOLOGIUS, in poetry, a kind of verſe, conſiſting of 
two dattyls, and three trocheus's Such is, Scal. Poet. P. 2. 
c. 24. | ed 
Prælia dira placent truti juvente. 


the letter F, which the Zolians uſed to prefix to words be- 

ginning with vowels, as Fee, for og; alfo to inſert between 
yy og as Fs, for os, Ferwey. Nov. Via Docend. Græc. 
.8. c. 4. C. 4. 95 

Toric . carmen Solicum, a kind of meaſure, conſiſtin 
firſt of an iambie, or ſpondee, then of two anape/ts, divided 
by a ſyllable, and laſtly, a ſyllable common. 

Ibis is otherwiſe called Eulogic, and, from the chief 

who uſed it, Archilochian and Pindaric. V. Scal. Poet. I. 2. 

& 16. p. 142. e 5 


Its type is 
Z. gr. 
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AOLIC, (Cycl.)—The Kol ic digamma is a name given to | 
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O feelliferi conditor or bis. ö * 


ARA 


)—Dr. Plot 


Aolipile is actually uſed to blow the fire: the lord of the 


gives an inſtanee where the 


manor of Eſſington, is bound by his tenure to drive a 
every New-year's-day three times round the hall of the lord 
of Hilton, - while Jack of Hilton (a brazen figure having the 
ſtructure of an Molipile) blows fire. Platt, Nat. Hiſt, 
Stafford. c. 6. F. 65. p. 433. 
In Italy it is ſaid, that the  olipile is commonly made uſe of 
to cure ſmoaky chimneys: for being hung over the fire, 
perth oy ariſing from it carties up the loitcring ſmoak along 
with it, 
F. Merſennus, and ſome others, have made uſe of this machine, 
to meaſure the gravity and degree of rarefaction of the air. 
But this method is liable to conſiderable objections. Vid. 
Mer ſen. Phænom. Pneum. prop. 29. Beyle, Phyſ. Mech. 
exper. 36. Heinric, Epiſt. ad Boyl. in fin. Paulin. Obſerv. 
127. ſeq. 
1 authors have diſcovered a ſtill more extraordi 
uſe, to which the frauds of the heathen prieſthood applied the 
Folipile, viz. the working of ſham miracles. Beſides Jack 
of Hilton, which had been an antient Saxon image, or idol, 
M. Weber ſhews, that Plu/ter, a celebrated German idol, 
is alſo of the olipile kind; and in virtue thereof, could 
do notable feats; being filled with a fluid, and thus ſet on 
the fire, it would be covered with ſweat; and as the heat 
increaſed, would at length burſt out into flames. Vid. 
Staube, Pluſterus Vet. Germ. Idol. Jour. des Scav. T. 61. 


gooſe 


P. 8 | ; 8 a LS 

ORA, in the medical writings of the antients, is uſed for 

geſtation ; which ſort of exerciſe was often preſcribed by the 
1 of thoſe days. Other exerciſes conſiſted princi- 
pally in the motion of the body, but in the Sora the 
limbs were at reſt, while the body was carried about and 
moved from place to place, in ſuch a manner as the phy- 
ſician preſcribed. It had therefore the advantages of exer- 
ciſe, without the fatigue of it. Aetius, Tetrab. Serm. 1. 
c. 6. 
This exerciſe was promoted ſeveral ways: ſometimes the 
patient was laid in a fort of hammoc, ſupported by ropes, 
and moved backward and forward ; ſometimes his bed run 
nimbly on its feet. And beſide theſe, the ſeveral ways 
of travelling were accounted ſpecies of the ora, whe- 
ther in the litter, in a boat or ſhip, or on even ground in a 
chariot. : 

AQUABILE diatonum, in muſic. - See Genus, 

AQUILIBRATOR regis, in fome writers of the middle age, 
denotes the king's preceptor, or governor ; ſo called, becauſe 
— balanced, or kept his pupil ſteady. Du Cange, Gboſſ. 

t. T. 1. p. 92. 

ARA (Cyl. 2 to the fame with epocha z though ſome 
authors make a difference between them: but wherein it con- 
ſifts, they do not A late critic aſſigns this difference, 
that in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, epocha is that fixed point where 
an Ara made uſe of commences. "Thus the 26th February, 
[47 (abating fifty-ſeven days) before the Chriſtian Era, may 

faid to be the epocha of the Era of Nabonaſſar- Within 
this Era other epocha's may be noted; as that of the death 
of Auguſtus, that of the death of Alexander, &c. But theſe 
cannot properly be called epocha's of the Era of Nabonaſſar. 
V. Bibl. Germ. T. 5. p. 172. | 
Vallemont makes another difference, viz. that an epocha is 
a point fixed by chronologers, and an Ero a like apr Sac 
fixed by the popular _ of a country, or nation. Perhaps 
it might not be amiſs, if chronologers would keep to this dif- 
ference ; but tis, certain the current of them hitherto'uſe the 
two words promiſcuouſly, V. Vallem. Elem. de FHiſt, I. 1. 
p. 6. See EpocHA, Cycl. | 4 
The Spaniſh Era was introduced after the fecond diviſion of 
the Roman provinces, between Auguſtus, Anthony, and Le- 
pidus, in the year of Rome 7 14, the 4676th year of the Julian 
| period, and the 38th year before Chriſt. In the 447 year of 
this Era, the Alani, the Vandals, Suevi, &c. entered Spain. 

We find frequent mention of it in the Spaniſh affairs; their 

| councils, and other public acts, being- all dated according to 
it. Some fay it was aboliſhed under des hs CO of 

Arragon, in the year of Chriſt 1358, and the Chnittan AH 

| ſubſiitute) in ins — Marian obſerves, that it ceaſed in 

ike was afterwards done in Portugal. | 

If to any year of the Spaniſh Era we add the number 4675, 

the ſum is the Julian year ; or if from the ſame year we ſ. 

tract 38, the remainder is the year of the Chriſtian Ara. 


V. Strauch. Brev. Chron. B. iv. e. J. % | 
Ax A is alſo uſed, in ſome writers the barbarous age, for | 


| ; | 
In which ane, we meet with entering down the Ara, the 


eleven hundred and eighth Era, &. Du Cange, "Gloll. 
Lat. T. 1. p. 92. FE in Veer | 
| Criffien Ha f. "Ie is generally ronologers, that 


the computatiort of 


ſrom 


Doctrin. Temp. I. 12. c. 2, 3. Bever. Iuſt. Chron. I. 2. 


c. 10. Strauch. Breviar. Chron, I. 4. c. 40. queſt. 4. 
| 1 O 0 ERA- 


A E R 


XRARIUM (Cel. ) differs from fiſcus, | 

- the public _— the ſecond that of the prince, Yet the 
two are ſometimes uſed RY for each other. Calu. 

Lex. Jur. p. 50. Jour. des Scavi IL. 34. p. 67. 

En ARIUNM /anftivs was an appendage to the former, added 
on occaſion of the growth of the Roman ſtate, when there 
was not room enough for lodging all the public monies, and 
the 

cit. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 45. : 
It was called ſanctius, becauſe placed in an inner and 
ſafer part of the temple ; or becauſe in it was lodged 
the aurum viceſimarium, or twentieth, which was kept 
as a fund, or reſerve, for extreme neceſſity of the ſtate, 
On which account it was alſo called ærarium vicęſi- 
marium. 

Ararium Hlithiez, or of Juno Lucina, was erected by Ser- 
vius Tullius, ſixth king of the Romans, and compoſed of 

money paid in by parents, for the birth of each child. Dion. 
Halicarn. l. 4. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. L. 1. p. 45 

Ex ARIUM privatum, or the privy- purſe, contained the money 

and effects which the prince was maſter of before his acceſſion 
to the empire . This was under the care of the comes re- 
rum privatarum d. We meet alſo with Ararium juventutis, 
veneris, libitinæ, and other lefler treaſuries, Araria mi- 
nora, in the provinces. {* Guther, de Offic. Dom. Aug, 1. 3. 
c. 18. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 45. Calu. Lex. Jur. 


50. N 
RAR 8, in antiquity, an officer inſtituted by Alexan- 
der Severus, for the Gänbution of the money given in lar- 

geſſes tothe ſoldiery, or people. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 45. 
ARAR1Us was alſo uſed for a perſon whoſe name was ſtruck 
out by the cenſors from the album, or lift of his century, 

and was only conſidered as a citizen ſo far as to make him 

ſubje& to pay taxes, æra, without being entitled to any 
| privileges, or advantages from the common-wealth. Liv. 
ec 3. I. . "54 

Hons ths phraſes, ærarium facere, inter ærarios referre, 
. erariis eximere, &c. Not only Plebeians, to whom ſome 
have reſtrained it, but alſo —_— and ſenators were ſubject 

to this kind of degradation. 

. 213 Or Oy 
The rarii were incapable of making a will, of inheriting, 
of voting in aſſemblies, of enjoying any poſt of honour or 

profit, in effect were only ſubject to the burdens, without 

the benefits of ſociety ; . yet they retained their freedom, 


and were not reduced to the condition of ſlaves. To be 


made an Hrarius was a puniſhment inflicted for ſome 
._ offence, and reputed one degree more ſevere than to be ex- 
pelled a tribe, tribu moveri. 


JERAR1USs is allo uſed for a employed in coining a, or 


- otherwiſe working braſs *.—[* He. Hiſt. Rei Nummar. 
T. I. I. . p. 15. * Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 46. Calv. 
. Lex Jur. P. 50.] 4 

Theſe are ſometimes. called Ærarii fuſores : at other 


times rarius is diſtinguiſhed from fuſor 3 the former 
.» anſwering to what we now call copper-ſmiths, the latter to 
; founders, 
ZE&ARIVUS is alſo applied to a ſoldier who receives pay. Hot. 
- Hiſt, Rei Nummar. T. 1. I. 1. p. 15. Catv. Lex. Jur. p. 50. 

See SOLDIER, Cycl, DE: 

ARATA Ady A. See the article ZIMENT-WArER. 
RICA, or Erica, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Gaza 

and others to the common herring. 
AEROGRAPHY, a deſcription of the air, or atmoſphere, its 
limits, dimenſions, properties, c. V. Mem. de Trev. 1725. 
1 Pp. 1993: Caſtel. Mathem. Univ. p. 185. 

is amounts to much the ſame with aerology, unleſs we ſup- 

poſe the latter to enter into the rational, and the former to 

er, itſelf to a deſcription of the more obvious affections 


 AEROLOGY, the doctrine or ſcience of the air, and its phæ- 
nomena. V. Jour, des Scav. C. 24. p. 97. 
AEROLOGY, called alſo the Aerologice, makes a part of the regimen 
. of health, or the branch of medicine called b ſome diaſeftica, 
c en non naturals. Linden. Manuduct. 1 Medicin. p. 91. 


| OMANCY (Cyel.) included the buſineſs of augury, and 
. " Quſpicia ; the rules of prediction from uncommon winds, 
ſtorms, ſhowers, and other prodigies. V. Pott. Antiq. Græc. 
I. 2. c. 18. p. 351. n a 
Modern authors ſpeak of a more rational Aeromancy, meaning 
by it, the art of foretelling the changes and variations in the 
air, and weather, winds, ſtorms, and the like. 
- | Morhof advances conſiderations for reducing Aeromancy to a 


certainty, by means of a regular ſeries of meteorological ob- 


ſervations. But tho*-many ſuch have been inſtituted with | 


; great care in many parts, this art has hitherto made a very 


all progreſs. 
Barometers, ometers, h „ and anemome- 
* mn; Merbrf Palit Pro 1. . 2 eq. 
many. Morhorf. Polyhi iloſ. I. 2. P.-2. c. 18. “ 7. ſeq. 
Mizoldus has publiſhed a body of rules for foretelling ſtorms, 
Dc. drawn partly from vulgar obſervation, and n 


as the firſt contained | 


public acts, which were depoſited with it, Calv. loc. 


. Kenn, Rom. Ant. P. 2. 1. 3. 


R U 


ence of mariners, partly from aſtrological conſiderations; 
under the title of Aeromantia. Francof: 1613. 12%. Morhef. 
ubi ſupra. 

AERONAUTICA, the pretended art of failing in a veſſel thro? 
the air, or atmoſphere, ſuſtained as a ſhip in the ſea. 

AEROPHYLACEA, in natural hiſtory, denotes ſubterraneous 

receptacles of air or wind. The word is of Greek origin, com- 
pounded of Ang, air, and @vazxn cu/todia, keeping. In which 
ſenſe Aerophylacea ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from Hydrophyla- 
cea, Pyrophilacea, &c. 
Kircher ſpeaks much of Aerophylacea, or huge caverns 
replete with air, diſpoſed under ground, from whence thro” 
numerous occult paſſages, that element is conveyed, ei- 
ther to ſubterraneous receptacles of water, which are here- 
by raiſed into _ and rivers, or into the funds of ſub- 
terraneous fire, which are hereby fed and kept alive 
for the reparation of metals, minerals, and the like. Kirch. 
Mund. Subterran. I. 2. c. 19. F. 1. and 4. p. 111. and 
114. ſeq. 

AEROSIS, A. enge, among the antient phyſicians, denotes 
the act whereby the blood is attenuated and converted 
into an aura, for the ſupport of the vital ſpirits, and 
the maintenance of the flame of life. Caftel. Lex. Med. 


21. 

AEROSTATICA, is uſed by ſome authors for the ſcience 
called by others a᷑rometry. See AEROMETRY, Cycl. 

AEROSTATICA Is properly the doctrine of the weight, preſſure, 
and ballance of the air and atmoſphere. Leupold. Theat. 
Static, P. 3. Act. Erud. Lip. 1726. p. 383. 

ARUGO, (Cycl.)— The Arugo of copper is the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called viride æris. 

Grew will have the turcois ſtone to be only a kind of pe- 
trified Arugo. V. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1682. p. 33. 
Naturaliſts ſpeak of two kinds of Ærugo, one native, and 
the other factitious. 

Native RRuco is only the ſuperficial particles of the metal 
diſſolved, and intimately mixed with acid ſalts; in which 
form it is ordinarily found in copper mines, and other moiſt 
places. V. Mercat, Metalloth. arm. 4. c. 10. p. 72. Lanciſ. 
Not. ad loc. | | 
The /Zrugo of antient medals adds greatly to their value. 
It is ſometimes found of a blue, ſometimes of a crim- 
ſon, and ſometimes of a violet colour, It is ſaid to be 
inimitable by art; for as to that produced by ſal ammo- 
niac and vinegar, it comes far behind it in beauty. The 
genuine kind inſinuates itſelf into the fineſt ſtrokes of 
the letters, c. without effacing them, better than any 
enamel; it is only obſerved on braſs coins; for as to 
thoſe of ſilver, the Arugo deſtroys them, and therefore is 
to be carefully ſcoured off with vinegar, or lemon juice. 
Joubert. Scienc. des Medail. Sec, 8. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1694. 
p. 226. TY | 
Artificial Ærugo is what we more frequently call verdigreaſe. 
Ephem. Germ. dec. 3. an. 7. app. p. 164. Caſtel. Lex. Med. 
P. 21. See VERDIGREASE, Cycl. 

AxuGo Salis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Pliny, 
and ſeveral other antient authors, to a rediſh ſlimy matter, 
ſeparated from the Egyptian falt, called natrum, in the 
purifying it. We find this matter remain in the filter, 
on diſſolving and filtring the Egyptian nitre, at this 
time; it ſeems to be a mixture of a bituminus matter 

. and a red earth, which had mixed themſelves among the 
cakes of the ſalt, during the time of their concreting from 
the water, | | | | 

ARUSCATORES, in antiquity, a kind of ſharping ſtrollers, 
who got their living by tricks, telling fortunes and the like, 
much like modern gypſies. A. Gell. l. 14. c. 1. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 46. ſeq. | 
The word is formed from æruſcari to beg, mump, Cc. 
The Galli, or prieſts of Cybele were called æruſcatores 
magnæ matris, and wnrezyvdai, on account of their beg- 
ging, or collecting alms in the ſtreets. To which end they 
had little bells whereby to draw peoples attention to them, 
much like ſome orders of mendicants abroad. Hofm. Lex. 
Univ. T. 1. p. 93. Vell. de Idol. I. 2. c. 55, and 56. Mag. de 
Tintinab. c. 7. 5 18 

ERUScATORES is alſo uſed for griping exactors or - col- 
lectors of the revenue, who abuſe their office to the op- 

preſſion of the people. Salmuth, ad Pancirol. P. 1. Tit. 50. 


237. 

K (Cycl.)— As grave, has been variouſly defined by critics, 
but is yet unaſcertained. Buddeus and Scaliger, followed 
by the generality, explain the term by copper in the maſs 
or lump, that is, uncoined; and taken in payments by the 
weight only. In which ſenſe, it amounts to the fame with 
LEs rude, and ſtands oppoſed to , ſignatum. In this form 

it was that all ſpecies were paid in the early days of Rome. 
Vid. Budd, de Aﬀe, 1. 1. p. 178. and l. 2. p. 622. Hoſt. 
Hiſt. Rei Nummar. 1. 2. p. 73. Walker on Coins, P. 1. 
E. I, P. 2. | 4 * a 
Others by As grave underſtand large pieces of copper coined, 
containing for inſtance, an As, or pound of that metal ; ſuch as 


we find current in Sweden e they aſſert bore =_ 
_ | ti 


AS 


title Xs grave, till ſuch time as they were reduced to a ſmaller 
ſtandard *.—Gronovius, on the contrary, maintains, that 
the As, or pound weight did not acquire the appellation, 
As grave, till after their reduction. For what neceſſity 
could there be for calling theſe pieces As grave, heavy mo- 
ney, at a time when no ſmaller was known. [ Philof, Tranſ. 
Ns. 197. p. 1901. » Salmaſ. de Mod, Uſur, c. 6. and c. 16. 
Veſſ. Etym. in voc. As.] | 
After the reduCtion, authors, who had occaſion to ſpeak of 
the antient money, now out of uſe, could not better cha- 
racterize, and diſtinguiſh it from the new ſort, which was 
lighter, than by calling it, As grave, heavy money, Gronov. 
de Pecun. Vet. I. 3. c. 15. 
Kuſter rejects all theſe opinions, as errors which authors 
have fallen into, by confining themſelves to the compariſon 
of a heavier metal with a lighter one. The antients, he aſ- 
ſerts, never meant, by As grave, any particular kind of 
copper money, differing in weight, or form, from other 
ſpecies of the ſame metal; The expreſſion js uſed by them, 
to denote any kind of copper money, compared with gold or 
filver ; which, with regard to the bulk and ſize of the pieces, 
was much lighter, though of greater value. The term As 
grave, therefore, according to this author, was only intro- 
duced, after they had begun to coin gold and filver ; for that 
the word #s, being then common to all kinds of money, 
they could not make a particular application of it to copper 
money, without joining it to the adjective grave, heavy, 
which limited its {1gnification, and removed the equivoque. 
We are not, therefore, to imagine, that when authors ſpeak 
of a kind of money, which they call #s grave, in the ear- 
lieſt days of Rome, that there was any money which bore 
this denomination at that time; but that thoſe authors accom- 
modating themſelves to the cuſtom of the age wherein they 
lived, when the name As was applied indifferent to any 
kind of money, found it neceſſary in ſpeaking of the antient 
money, which was only copper, and of conſiderable weight, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the new by the qualification of grave, 
heavy, joined with the general word Xs: Kut. Diſq. quid 
fuerit t grave? printed in his Diatcibe Anti-Granoviana, 
Amſt. 1712. 8vo.. And in Le Clerc, Bibl. Choiſ. T. 24. 
p. III. ſeq. Extracts and notitias of which are given in Jour. 
des Scav. T. 53. p. 254. Mem. de Trev, 1713. p. 924. 
It. 1714. p. 517. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript: T. 2. p. 546. 
But this ſyſtem, however plauſible, is rejected by ſeveral 
learned men, particularly Perizonius; and Mr, Ward ©, The 
former has a diſſertation expreſs on the ſubject, wherein the 
opinion of Gronovius is further examined and defended (. 
L Diff. de Aﬀe, p. 18. ſeq. * Diff. de Are gravi. Leyd. 
1713. 12mo. An extract of which is given in Jour. des 
Scav. T. 55. p. 202, ſeq. See alſo Pitiſc. Lex. Ant: in 
voc. & Mem. de Trev. 1729. p. 1253.] | 
Es rude, that unſhaped, or not faſhioned for any particular 
purpoſe.—Some will have this to be the ſame with As grave. 
— The money during the firſt ages of Rome was all of this 
kind. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. I. p. 49. See 5s grave. 
Others, by As rude, underſtand metal unſtamped; in op- 
polition to s fignatum, that ſtamped, or coined. Hot. 
ubi ſupra. | 
Es uſtum, among chemiſts, is the ſame with what ſome call 
As veneris, or ſaffron of Venus; others, As crematum. 
Caſtel. Lex. Med, 
There are various ways of preparing As u/tum the moſt 
frequent is, by expoſing the plates to a reverberatory, or a 
potter's furnace, fo long; till they will crumble into a pow- 
der . Another is, by heating a long flip of copper in a 
vehement fire, till it ſparkles, then — hs it fuddenly out, 
and applying a piece of fulphur on it; this immediately liqui- 
fies the copper, which drops down in a veſſel of cold water, 


placed to receive it b. A third is mentioned in the Cyclo- 


pædia. See alſo Lemeri, Treat. des Drog. p. 15. A 
fourth is, by ſteeping the metal in a ſolution of ſalt; or ſtrong 
vinegar ; then ſtratifying it: with fulphur, as above. 
this, it is put in vinegar impregnated with ſal ammoniac. The 
like is repeated till the plates are conſumed. The vinegar 
being diſtilled from it, what remains is Xs «/tum <,—[* Va. 
2 Conſp. Chem. tab. 35. p. 907, 911. Junten, Lex. 
em. Pharm. p. 10. ſeq. © Trev. Dit. Univ. T. 1. 
p. 167.] ] 
As uſtum is ef 
mixed with plaſters and ungents, for drying up fiſtulous ul- 
cers, and the imbibing acrimonious humours, or ſanies. It alſo 
ſerves to eat off dead fleſh ; to which end, it is ſaid they heat 
it red hot in the furnace nine times, and quench it as often in 
. linſeed oil. But it is apt to render the bones carious. Vid. 
Funck, Conſp. Chirurg. p. 252, 257, 271. 


Flos AR1s, called by the Greeks, xa arb. (ſometimes | 


confounded by moderns with chalcanthum) is prepared of 
copper melted, and removed into other furnaces, wherein be- 
ing expoſed to a further and greater heat, and . agi- 
tated by bellows, it depoſites an infinite number of ſmall ſcales, 
- like mullet grains, which being ſeparated by lotion, make the 
Hos Eris.  Rul. Lex. Alchem. p. 2. Caſt. loc. cit, Gorr. 
Def. Med. p. 502. ſeq. in voc. xaae a 5 


„§—é—ñs 


After 


drying and deterſive, and, on that account, | 


cauſtum, or ſtove, penetrating into the 


Among the moderns, for Aris is ſometimes uſed for &rv920; 
or verdigreaſe. Sce VERDIGREASE, Cycl. 

Sguamma 1s properly denotes flakes of that metal ſtruck off 
by the hammer, in the operations of the forge, &c. Vid. 

lin. Hiſt. Nat. T. 2. I. 34. c. 11. p. 661. Heordowr. 
Not. ad loc. Rul. loc. cit. Gorr. loc. cit. p. 502. in voc. 
Xanx?u MTH. 

Per Fs & libram was a formula in the Roman law, whereby 
purchaſes and ſales were ratified. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1: 
p. 49. ſeq. Briff. de Verb. Signif, p. 30. Danet. Lex. 

nt. in voc. 
Originally the phraſe ſeems to have been only uſed in ſpeaking 
of things ſold by weight, or by the ſcales ; but it afterwards 
had place on other occaſions. Hence even in adoptions, as 
there was a kind of imaginary purchaſe, the formula thereof 
expreſſed, that the perſon adopted was bought per &, & li- 
bram. See ADOPTION. 

Es caldarium, a term uſed by the German mineraliſts, for a 
ſubſtance which ſometimes occurs to thoſe who work upon 
cobalt, and is uſed for the making the fine blue colour, 
called ſmalt. | 
Biſmuth ore is ſometimes ſo intimately mixed with cobalt, 
that they cannot be ſeparated from one another. In this caſe, 
when they have been roaſted together, and when the arſenic 
is ſeparated in flours, there remains, inſtead of the fixed 
earth of cobalt, a coarſe regulus of biſmuth, of a reddiſh co- 
lour ; to ſeparate which from the earth, they muſt have re- 
courſe to a ſecond operation. This mixed matter they ſome- 
times call, in general, /per//e ; but more uſually they divide 

it into two parts, and call the under part gloctenſpeiſſe, and 
the upper part As caldarium. | 

Es flavum, yellow copper. The Roman authors have all men- 
tioned the way of making braſs with calamine and copper : 
but their fineſt kind, which they called or:ichalcum, or auri- 
chalcum, they diſtinguiſhed from the inferior ſorts, which 
had only the name of As flavum. Pliny tells us, that the 

Marian yellow braſs took up a very large quantity of the ca- 
lamine in the preparation, and approached to the nature of 
the orichalcum. This ſeems plainly to ſpeak, the orichalcum 
to be a different metal; but this, perhaps, may be owing to 
an error of Pliny, who ſuppoſes, that there was once a na- 
tive metal of this colour. I his he calls orichalcum, in com- 

ariſon of which, he ſays, all the artificial ones are poor. 
But this is not ſupported by experience, or any other teſti- 
mony. Pliny tells us, that the Roman ſeſterces were made 
of yellow copper, or Z's flauum; and the Aſſes, of the Cy- 
prian s, that is; of the copper in its natural colour. Our 
medaliſts preſerve ſeveral of the ſeſterces of this Xs flavum, 
which Pliny ſays approached nearly to the orichalcum ; and 
it is evident, that this very metal is called orichalcum by 
many authors of authority and credit. 'The Roman authors all 
mention the throwing cadmza, or calamine, into melting copper, 
to make it yellow ; and the chemical writers among the Greeks 
all mention the fame proceſs, as a thing well known. It is 
therefore not to be doubted, but that the Z's flavum and ori- 
chalcum were the ſame thing, only perhaps in different de- 
grees of perfection, as made of different proportions of the 
. two ingredients, Br Ass. 


SALON, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of hawk of the 


long-winged kind, called in Engliſh the merlin. It is the 
ſmalleſt of all the kawk kind, uſed in the diverſion of hawk- 
ing. It is of about the ſize of the blackbird. Its beak is 
blue, and its eyes hazel ; it has a wreath of whitiſh yellow 
feathers behind its head; its chin is white, and its back and 
wings of a duſky blackiſh brown. Its larger wing feathers 
are black, with brown ſpots; and its tail long, and varie- 
rated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of black and whitiſh brown: 
ts breaſt and belly are of a whitiſh brown, variegated 
with blackiſh brown ſpots. Its legs are long and yellow. 
It feeds on partridges and other birds. Ray's Ornithology, 
ASCH, in zoology, a name by which ſome have called the 
— i or tumbler, a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, called in 

#45 thymallus. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. P. ! - BR | 
ZSCHNA,; in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of water 
fly, of an aſh colour, with four wings, and a long body, 

1 8 
ASCULAPII anguis, in zoology, the name of a harmleſs ſpecies 
of ſerpent, common in Spain and Italy, called alſo paræa. 
„ 1 
ESTIVAL, (Cycl.) Es TVA I point is that whereby the ſun's 
aſcent above he equator. is determined. Molf. Elem. Aſtron. 
150. | 
FR 5 AL ' figns are thoſe extended from the ſummer ſolſtitial 
point, i. e. the ſun's greateſt declination northward, to the 
interſection of the zodiac and equinotial ſouthward, including 

Cancer, Leo, Virgo. Wolf. lem. Aſtfon. §. 152. 

ASTIVAL / Nee the time when the far enters the tial 
int. See SOLSTICE, G l. . 
ASTUARY, (Cycl.)— Es r uART, in the antient baths, was 
applied to the occult paſſages, or openings from the hypo- 
chambers. Pitiſc. 


Lex. Ant. . 1. P- 51. 
ASYM- 


5 K T H 


ASYMNETIC mmarehy, among antient writers on govern- | 
ment, denotes a limited elective monarchy. Ariſt. Polit. 
c. 10. Thomaſ. Philoſ. Pract. tab. 44. & in Annot. ‚ 
The word is originally Greek, formed from awvwran, regno, 
I govern. —An eſymnetic ſtate ſtands oppoſed to a barbaric, 
or hereditary one. : : N 
ETATE probanda, in law, a writ that lay to enquire whe- 
ther the king's tenant, holding in chief by chivalry, were of 
full age to receive his lands into his own hands. It was di- 
rected to the eſcheator of the county; but is now diſuſed, 
ſince wards and liveries are taken away by the ſtatute Car. II. 
Reg. Orig. 294. Blount, Cowel. — | 
ETHALE, dan, ar$a>cx;, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by ſome writers to the cadmia fornacum, or tutty. 
It had this name from its being the concreted ſoot, or vapour 
of the lapis calaminaris and copper, melted together, in the 
making of braſs. : 2 
They who tranſlate this word, by the Engliſh ſoot, miſtake 
its true meaning; for the Greeks have carefully diſtinguiſhed 
e pes this and foot, which they called, a, aſbole. What 
ey expreſs by Ætbale, is that fine and thin vapour of a bluiſh | 
colour, which riſes in form of a flame, from the ſurface of 
the melted metal; and this concreting _ the top and 
ſides of the furnace, either in botryoid cluſters, or in thin 
flakes, formed what they generally called cadmia, but ſome- 
times Æthale, the name of the vapour that formed it. 
ETHER, * Some of the antients, particularly Anaxagoras, 
ſuppoſed the Æther to be of the nature of fire. An opinion 
like which, divers moderns have entertained, who conceive 
tber as no other than the matter of the ſun, or ſolar par- 
. ticles put in a violent rotatory motion, by the ſtrokes of the 
body of the ſun, from which they are emitted. V. Verdries, 


— 


Phyſ. Proleg. F. 2. p. 6. It. P. 1. c. 4. F. 5. p. 108. 
Mem. de Fier. 1703. p. 172. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1707. 
p. 361. Works of Learn. T. 7. p. 484. 


Some repreſent the ther as 7200 times more rare than air *. 
Others make it more denſe than gold itſelf : for the ther 
is all Ether, whereas in gold there are numerous pores filled 
with other matter d. Some pretend that there are ſeveral 
ſpecies of ther, of different degrees of ſubtilty . Others 
reject them all, judging the rays of light ſufficient to anſwer 
5 the purpoſes of an ætherial matter %.—[* Perrault, Ouv. 
iv. de Phyſ. T. 1. Bibl. Choiſ. T. 1. p. 250. > Hook, 
Poſthum. Works, p. 172. Perrault & Hook, ubi ſupra. 
4 AR. Erud. Lipſ. 1701. p. 391.] | 
A late philoſopher eſtabliſhes two general principles of all 
bodies; the firſt, Ather, or radiating particles, whoſe mo- 
tion is from the center towards the circumference : theſe he 
ſuppoſes continually ſupplied from the ſun and fixed ſtars. 
The ſecond, Air, compoſed of globular particles, the motion 
of which is from the circumference towards the center. Hence 
a ready ſolution of ive and contraQtile forces. Ru- 
diger, Phyſ. Divin. & in Philoſ. Synth. p. 91. ſeq. Nouv. 
7 T. 54. p. 150. Mem, de Trev. 17 18. p. 1082. 
Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1716. p. 345. 
Des Cartes and Huygens account for gravitation, or the cen- 
tripetal tendency of bodies, from the centrifugal power, and 
circular motion of the Æther . The abbe de Catelan has a 
diſcourſe expreſs to overturn this folution . Herman goes 
farther, and ſhews, that the centrifugal power of the Ather 
ſhould rather repel bodies from the earth, than impel them 
towards it ®, James Bernouilli ®, in a treatiſe on the gravity 
of the Æther, takes a middle courſe, maintaining, that the 
ſubtile ætherial matter, diffuſed through the ſpaces above the 
atmoſphere, has its gravity, as well as the air itſelf ; and that 
the two co-operating together, produce thoſe effects com- 
m_ attributed to the preſſure of the atmoſphere alone.— 
[* Mem. de Trev. an. 1721. p. 2087. It. an. 1722. p. 111. 
d. an. 1723. p. 198. Verdries, loc. cit. c. 6. F. 11. p. 166. 
Stair, Phyſiol. Nov. Exper. 5. AR. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1686. 
495- Flook, Nr ory - D167. ** 2 Erud. 
ipſ. an. 1712. p. 357. ſeq. 5 Exerc. Francof. T. 1. Ex. 4. 
p. 79. AR. Erud Lipf an. 1712. p. 45» Cogit. de. 
Gravitate Ætheris, Amſt. 8vo. an. 1683. Extracts of it 


may be ſeen in Journ. des Scav. T. 13. p. 87. ſeq. & AQ. 


Erud: Lipſ. an. 1683. p. 106. ſeq.] 
Dr. Hook, long ago, had ſome ſuſpicion, that the Ather 
e all bodies, was the medium of light, the fluid 
ody in which the air is but as a tincture, that it cauſed gra- 
vity in the earth, or other ccleſtial bodies, aſſiſted in the 
action of fire and burning, and in the diſſolution of other 
bodies by menſtruums, in fermentation, and the like. Hook, 
Poſthum. Works, p. 29. See farther concerning the exiſ- 
tence of Æther, Bl Philoſ. Works abr. I. 2. p. 504. 
Vater, Phyſ. Exper. c. 2. p. 72. ſeq. Its fluidity, circula- 
tion, elaſticity, &c. Vater, ib. p. 75. ſeq. Verdries, P. 2. 
c. 3. H. 1. p. 293. Hook, loc. cit. p. 17 1. Its being the 


primum mobile, or ſource of all motion, Verdries, p. 6, 63, | 


& 107. Its influence on the air, Hool, ib. p. 380. 
diment to the moon's motion, Id. ib. p. 191. Its 
cuauſe of the r- 

eq. > IÞ, 


Impe- 
| bein 
y motions, Giorn, de Letter, Fla 


{ AETHYIA, in zol 


T. x0. p. 6. Of colours and refrangibility, 
T. 23. p. 132. Of ſound, Ib. T. 9. p. 315, and Mem... 


1 
Acad. Scienc. an. 1720, p. 50. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 100. 


15. 
be misfortune is, that theſe learned authors only aſſert, but 
do not demonſtrate. 

ATHER, in chemiſtry. See the article Spixir us æthereus 
Frobenii. 

ATHERIAL, _— antient Platoniſts and Pythago- 
reans ſuppoſe different bodies united within the human ſoul o 
viz. the groſs, or material one; a finer aerial one; and, 
3dly, the fineſt of all which they call ætherial, celeſtial, &c. 
ova gganoy, Aibrgron, avyoude. Cudworth, Intell. Syſt. C. 4+ 
Bibl. Choiſ. T. 8. p. 52. 

Several authors ee the foul. as an ætherial ſubſtance . 
Hippocrates himſelf ſeems of this opinion d. And hence mo- 
dern phyſicians aſcribe many phenomena in the animal oeco- 
nomy, to the action of an ætherial ſubſtance . Divers alſo 
conceive the animal ſpirits as of an ætherial nature . [Bibl. 
Choiſ. T. 6. p. 244. Garman, de Mirac. Mort. I. 2. 
tit. 10. F. 76, Jour. des Scav. T. 85. p. 80. © Obſerv. 
Halenſ. T. 11. p. 28. Jour, des Scav. P. 85. p. 51. 
* Mem. de Trev. an. 1715. p. 1362.] 

The Chaldees placed an etherial world between the empy- 
reum and the region of the fixed ſtars. Beſide which, they 
ſometimes alſo ſpeak of a ſecond ætherial world, meaning b 
it the ſtarry orb; and a third ætherial world, by which is 
meant the planetary region. Stan. Hiſt, Philoſ. P. 15. 
p. 1040. ſeq. 

AETHERIAL phoſphorus is a name generally given, by Ber- 
nouilli, to that called mercurial, or barometrical phoſphorus, 
V. Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 8. p. 227. See Phosr fokus, 


Cycl. 

ATHIOPIAN crown, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſhell- 
ſh, of the genus of the dolium, or concha globeſa. It is of 
a brown colour, but differs from the common ſhell of this 

us, in 8 top, or head, dentated, fo as to repre- 
ent a crown. Doliun. 

A THIOPS, (Cycl.)—A new preparation of Athiops is given 
by Cruger, a German phyſician, which is white and fair; 
and, on that account, called Æthiops minerale ſanguine regis 
ablutum : in oppoſition to which, he calls the dark, or vul- 
gar kind, Athiops cum flercore ſuo. Ephem. Germ. dec. 3. 
was obſ. 105. p. 173- \ | 
Authors are not agreed as to the merits of Afthiops mine- 
ral. Cheyne, and many more, commend it highly. Boer- 
haave, on the gy + and ſome other authors, rejeR it as 

uſeleſs. V. Gorris, Mercur. Triumph. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 
an. 1717. p. 158. and Boer hanue's Chem. Part 3. 

AÆrhiors albus, in pharmacy, quickſilver ru with a 
double —— crabs-eyes, or of ſugar-candy, till it is ex- 

tinguiſhed. is has been taken by ſome, without any ſen- 
ſible effect; yet a very ſmall quantity of it bas raiſed à high 
ſalivation in others. Quickſilver extinguiſhed in prunels, has 
operated much the ſame way. 

AETHIOPS of Dr. Plummer. See PLUMMER's Afthrops. 

„ a name by which the old authors 
have called one of the web-footed fowl, ſeeming to be the 
utamania of Crete, or the common auk, or razor-bill. See 
the articles AL K A and UTAMANIA. 

A TIOLOGICAL, ſomething that aſſigns the cauſe of an ef- 
fect, or appearance. The ætiological part of phyſic, is other- 
wiſe called Ætiology. | 

A TIOLOGY (Cycl.) is uſed for a figure in rhetoric, whereb 

in relating an event, we aſſign alſo the cauſe of it. Yo: 
Elem. Rhetor. c. 16. p. 35. Thomaſ. Erot. Rhet. c. 25. 


» $2. | 
Fn Which ſenſe, Ætiology differs from color, as the former aſſigns 
the true cauſe, the latter only a feigned or ſpecious one. 
The ſceptics were profeſſed „ of all Ætiology, or ar- 
umentation from cauſes. Set. Emper. Pyrrh. Hypotyp. 


. 1. c. 25. Stanl. Hiſt. Philol. p. 387: 
ATITES, (Cycl.) the eagle-/flone. "This foffil ſubſtance has 
been much renowned for its imagi virtues. There 
are two or three diſtinct g of bodies, ſeveral of the 
ſpecies of which, at times, form the body called by this 
name. The geodes, when their earthy matter is pretty firmly 
united within them, and will rattle on ſhaking them, are 
not uncommonly called by this name; and much more fre- 
quently than theſe, the heteropyræ, a genus of the cruſtated 
ferrugineous bodies with hard and ſolid ſubſtances, ſerving for 
their nuclei, and ſometimes looſe in them. Theſe laſt are 
what are ſold in the German „ under the name of ætitæ, 
and are there uſed ſometimes internally in medicine. See 
Gropzs and HE TEROYRA. 
But the fineſt and moſt valued of all the eagle- ſtones, are 
3 ſtates of one or other 55 oy rp — 
Theſe are ſo far from being a peculiar ſpecies of foſſil, thou! 
ufually accounted ſuch, that they are not determinately of 
any one ſpecies of pebble. That, however, which moſt 


| uſually furniſhes them, is the brown, centered pebble, with 
the , 


whitiſh, bluiſh, and brown cruſts. See CaLcvuLi. 

The plain hiftory of this remarkable foſſil is this. The cen- 

tral nucleus of many ſpecies of pebbles, peculiarly of this, 

is coarſer than the reſt of the ſtone, that is, it is made up of 
| 3 1 more 


ATI 


more earth and leſs cryſtal ; the natural conſequence of 
which muſt be, that being of a more looſe and rare tex- 
ture, it is in drying more apt to ſhrink than ſuch maſſes, as 
are compoſed of a harder and purer matter. The central nu- 
cleus in this ſpecies is alſo ſurrounded with a whitiſh cruſt, 
of a more looſe texture, and more ſubject to ſhrink in dry- 
ing than even the nucleus itſelf ; and being compoſed of more 
earth and leſs eryſtal, is alſo more friable and ſoft. The outer 
circles of this tone, are of a greatly harder ſubſtance. When- 
ever the earthy matter in the nucleus, and firſt eruſt of this 
bble, a little exceeds its juſt proportion, the conſequence 
will be, that the ſtone will — an ætites. For the nu- 
cleus ſhrinking and contracting itſelf to a ſmall ſize on the 
evaporation of its fluid matter, muſt ſeparate iticlf from its 
- Grſt cruſt, and that alſo ſhrinking, muſt be drawn backward 
toward the other cruſts ; whence the cavity will become 
larger between that and the nucleus, and conſequently, 
the nucleus will rattle in it when the ſtone is ſhaken. The 
pebble in this ſtate having been afterwards rolled about by 
waters, the nucleus has by rolling, broken to pieces all the 
inner cruft, and is uſually found in the hollow of the ſtone, 
buried in a large quantity of a whitiſh powder. | 
Theſe eagle ſtones are not uncommon in our gravel-pits, but 
being, by their hollowneſs rendered leſs ſtrong than the ſolid 
pebbles we frequently find them broken; but on trying ſe- 
veral of the whole pebbles of the ſame outer appearance, it 
is not uncommon to meet with a whole one. V. Hill's Hiſt. 
of Foſſ. p. 517. 
In the ſandy plain of Bhar bela ma, in Egypt, the Ætites is 
found two or three inches below the ſurface of the ground, 
and in mines. or quarries, about half a mile diſtant from each 
other. F. Sicard relates the manner wherein the ſand is here 
metamorphoſed into ſtones. It is probable the earth emits a 
metalic, or petrifying fume, which ferments with the fand 
it meets with, and in this fermentation forms it into roundiſh 
maſſes, ſtill gathering more and more ſand, till by degrees 
it hardens, and turns black by the heat of the ſun. Nouv. Mem. 
des Miſſ. T. 2. p. 75. Jour. des Scav. T. 62. p. 679. ſeq. 
Langius explains the proceſs ſomewhat more minutely. The 
whole matter, he obſerves, does not become ſtony at once, 
dut that next the ſurface firft ; either becauſe the ſtony juice 
does not reach to the center, or is not ſtrong enough to pe- 


trify. the whole, While the internal are hardening, 
ay ſhrink, and by this means occaſion a cavity, and thus 
ariſes the geodes. the petrifying juice, after having hard- 


ened the ſuperficial parts, inſinuate to the centre, there is 
formed a nucleus, which ſhrinking likewiſe in the petri- 
faction, leaves a cavity, or vacancy between the two, and 
this is the Atites. - Lang. Hiſt. . Lapid, Figurat. Helvet. 
fue, ſeq. Act. Erud. Lipf. an. 1709. p. 21. ſeq. 

e Mtites according to Sicard, while in its mine under 
ground, has three qualities. 1, It is ſoft and brittle as an 
egg. 2. It yields no ſound. . 3. It is of a light violet, yel- 


low, or aſh-colour. After continuing a while in the open |. 


air, it turns hard as coral, the internal matter dries and 
ſhrinks into leſs compaſs, ſo that when ſhaken it rattles ; and 
its light colour turns to a deep brown, or dark. 
See further concerning the hiſtory of the A#tites in Mercat. | 
Metalloth. arm. . c. 22. Nicholſ. Lapid. P. 3. c. 54. 
184. ſeq. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. T. 2.1. 36. c. 21. Hardouin. 
ot. ad loc. | 
Other particulars co ing the Ætites are alſo found in Bibl. 
Germ. T. 5. p. 113. Jour des Scav. T. 31. p. 385. Concern- 
_ formation, in Platt. Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. c. 4. F. II. 
noiſe it yields, in Mercat. ubi ſupra, & Lancis. not. ad 
loe. Extraordinary kinds and figures of it, male, female, 
florid, angular, ridged, orbicular, amygdalate, oval, chalcedo- 
nian, flinty, &c. in Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 3. Sec. I. 
c. 5. p. 297. ſeq. Moodiv. Hiſt. Engl. 
102. 
The Ætites is alſo known by the names Eutocium, Echites, 
Erodialis, Muileius, & Lapis prægnans; ſome rank it under 
the claſs of precious ſtones, to which it has mm Some 
think it may come properly enough under that ſtones. 
V. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. T. 4. I. 4. c. 29. p. * 
The Ztites kind differs from the bezoar mineral, in that 
the coats or cruſts of the latter are cloſe and without any 
cavity within them ; whereas thoſe of the former are looſe, 
and hollow within. See BRZOAR. 
Pliny and others make the geodes a ſpecies of it, but the 
more exact diſtinguiſh between the two; limiting the Ætites 
to that which has another within it, and the geodes, to 
that which in lieu of a ſtone, has a ſoft matter within it. 
See GEoDEs. 
Dr. Woodward places the diſtinguiſhing charaQteriſtic of the 
Mtites, in that it conſiſts of ſeveral cruſts, which have in 
them a cavity with matter in it, looſe and moveable; either 
firſt ſolid and called a callimus, which makes the 
Ætites properly fo called; or ſecondly looſe, as ſand, eckre, 
chalk, r „which makes the geodes; Nat Al, Lag 
which makes the exhydros. V. Woodw. Nat, Hiſt: Engl. 


Foil. T. T., p. 5 f . PR Vi 
Ie is uſual enough, fays a modern virtuoſo, for ſtones, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of a coat upou coats and 
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thoſe coats ſometimes very different from one another, ſome of 
them ſoft, ſome hard; nay ſometimes, after a long ipace of time, 
one of theſe coats will thrink from another, after the man- 
ner of a kernel, when the ſhell grows dry; and then if the 
encloſed ſubſtunce continue ſoft, and marly, the ſtone is 
called a geodes, if ſtony, it makes on of choke rattling ſtones 
called Ætites. Thoreſby, ap. Phil. Eranf. No 277. p. 107T- 
A T'NA-Sal?, Sal Ztne, a name given by fome authors to the ſal 

armoniac, which is found on the ſurfute and ſides of the open- 
ings of MAtna, and other burning mountains after their erup- 
tions; and ſometimes, on the ſurface of the ferrugineous 
matter which they throw out. This ſalt makes a very va- 
rious appearance in many caſes; it is fometimes found in 
large and thick cakes, ſometimes only in form of a thin 
powder, ſcattered over the ſurface of the earth and ſtones. 
Some of this ſalt is yellow, ſome white, and ſome greeniſſi. 
This falt is a concrete of nitre, ſulphur, and vitrivl, burnt 
and fublimed together; Borell found once, a vaſt quantity 
of this ſalt on mount /#tna, and tried many experiments. on 
it, particularly, as to its exploſtve effects. 

It is a generally received opinion, that fal armoniac pro- 
perly added to gun-powder, will greatly aflift its exploſion; 
from this common opinion that author conceived, the Sal Atnæ 
might have greatly aſſiſted in the exploſions and eonflagra- 
tions of that mountain, and in the fluxing er melting the 
ſabulous and other vitrifiable matter into the flags; which we 
find, on the eruptions, thrown out in great abundance. 

For a trial of the effects of this falt, he added ſome of it to 
pulveriſed ſulphur and nitre, but he found to his amazement, 
that it was fo far from being kindled by the fire; that it 
manifeſtly prevented the accenſion of the brimſtone, and falt 
petre, which were even extinguiſhed by it, as if water had 
been thrown upon them. The ſame was the effect where 
powdered charcoal was added, and hence he concludes, that 
this ſalt is ſo far from oeccaſioning the exploſions of that 
mountain, that it does not exiſt in it, but is formed during 


the 2 Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 100. 
A TOLARCHA, in antiquity, the prince or chief of the na- 
tion of the Ætolians. V. Miſc. Lipſ. T. 5. p. 184. Liv. 


43 23. 
AFDELLES, in ichthyology, a name given by the Cretans to 


the fiſh called at Rome, donzellina and zigurcila. It is the 
n of authors, and, according to the artedian ſyſtem, is a 
pecies of the Labrys. Artedi diſtinguiſhes it from the others, 
by the name of the Palmar Labrus, with variegated ſides, 
and two large teeth in the upper jaw. 

AFFATOMIA, in antient laws, a kind of donation made by 
thruſting a wand into the perſon's boſom, to whom it was 
made. V. Du Cange, Gloff. Lat. T. 1. p. 98. 

Theword is alſo written Adfatomia, Adfatimus, Affatimia, &c. 
AFFECTIO Bovina is a diſeaſe incident to cattſe, occaſioned 
by a little worm, bred between the fleſh and the ſkin; 
which works its way over all parts of the _ Le Clerc. 
Hiſt. de la Medic. p. 777. Jour. des Seav. T. 75. p. 647. 
See WORM. 333 | 

Dr. Friend charges M. Le Clerc with confounding the Af 
ſectio Bovina with the Vena Adedinemſis, which Atius, and 
Albueaſis expreſsly diſtinguiſh *. But the ch does not 
ſeem well grounded *.—-{* Friend, Hift. Phyf. P. . p. 51. 
V. Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 27. p. 405-] | 

AFFET TUOSO, or Cn AFFETTo, in the Italian mufic, is 
uſed to denote that kind of muſic, which muſt be rmed 
in a very tender, moving, and affecting manner; and for 
that reaſon rather ſlow than faſt. Bref/. Dit, Muf. in voc. 
AFFINITY, Afginitas,— (Cyel.) among civilians, ſtands diftin- 


guiſhed from kinſhip, Cognatio, or nity, Conſan- 
guinitas, as theſe ariſe from blood; from Neceſitudo, which 
ariſes from offices, from Gentilitas, which arits from being 


of the ſame family, and furname. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 52, 

Affinity does not found any real kinſhip, it is no more 
than a kind of fiction, introduced on account of the cloſe 
relation between huſband, and wife *. It is even ſaid to 


to 
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made an objection to the * 
latter, and the legitimacy of her children, and conſequently 
their right of inheriting. But it was replied, that the laws 
of Affinity are not binding on ſovereign princes of the pr o- 
-  teſtant- profeſſion, but may be diſpenſed withal by them; 
» "and that the duke had given hi 


AFF 


The degrees and terms of Affinity are chiefly, father in law, 
i. e. huſband's or wife's Fs Latin Secer) ſtep father, i. e. | 
mother's huſband, Vitricus; mother in law, i. e. huſband's or 

wife's mother; ſtep-mother, i. e. father's wife, Noverca 

ſon-in-law, Gener; daughter-in-law, Nurus; ſtep-daughter, i. e. 
huſband's or wife's daughter by another marriage, Privigna; 
ſtep-ſon, i. e. huſband's or wife's ſon by a former marriage, Pri- 
vignus z Which two laſt conſidered in relation to each other are 
called Compriuigini; ſon-in-law, i. e. daughter's huſband ; bro- 
ther. in-law, i. e. huſband's brother, or ſiſter**hafband, Levrr ; 
wife's brother; brother's wife; ſiſter-in-law, i. e. huſband's or 
wife's ſiſter, Cle. V. Calv. loc. cit. 

As to the doctrine of the canoniſts concerning impediments 
to marriage ariſing from Afinity, See. Lang. Tract. de Nupt. 
& Divort. p. 21. Act. Erud. Lip. an. 17 16. p. 78. Henning. 
de Grad. Matrim. Jour. des Scav. T. 49. p. 17. Act. Erud. 
Lipſ. 1705. p. 44. . 22 

In the Lutheran church, marriage within the ſecond degree of 
Affinity, either in the direct or collateral line is prohibited; 


% 


ſo that a man is not here allowed even to marry the widow | 


of his wife's brother, without a particular diſpenſation. Lang. 
loc. cit. Jour. des Scav. T. 62. p. 166. 3 
It is diſputed, whether Afinity in the firſt degree be an im- 
pediment by the divine, or only by the poſitive laws ? The 
negative is generally allowed; whic + the 71 of the 
diſpenſations ted for marriages within it, by the pope, in 
the Romiſh Sd, and by the ſovereign, in proteſtant 

ones. V. Jour. des Scav. T. 83. p. 180. It. T. 1. p. 180. 
Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 2. p. 688. ſeq. | 
The Lutheran doctors have had a long diſpute concerning 
the marriage of Comprivignt : i. e. ſuppoſing a man who had 
children by a former wife, marries a woman who has child- 
ren by a — huſband, whether this ſecond marriage be- 


comes an impediment to that of the children by the firſt ? The 


civil and canon laws, *tis certain, know no ſuch impediment. 


Among the divines of the Lutheran perſuaſion, there ure four | 


different opinions concerning the point.—Some declare abſo- 
lutely, and without exception, againſt all marriages between 
Comprivigni; of which number is Cramer, who holds ſuch 
marriages prohibited by the divine law. Others aſſert, that 
they are all, without exception, lawful. Others take a middle 
courſe; maintaining, that ſuch perſons may lawfully marry 
when there are no children by the ſecond marriage; but that 
the birth, or even conception of a child by this marriage, 
is an impediment to the children of the 3 Laſtly, 
others maintain that even in this caſe, marriage is not 
expreſsly forbid by the divine law, but that it is neverthe- 
leſs better to abſtain from it, by reaſon of the general pro- 
hibition, ad proximam ſanguinis tui non accedes. 

M. Berger. has a diſſertation expreſsly on the ſubject, wherein, 
after ſtating the ſeveral opinions on the point, he declares 
for the laſt. Diſq. de Matrim. Comprivign. Lipſ. 1706. 4*. 
extracts of it are given in Jour. des Scav. T. 44. p. 330.— 

| 333: and in Mem. de Trev. an. 1710. p. 247.—252. 

Ihe foundation of this third opinion is a motive of decency, 
which it is apprehended does not allow, that a child born 
of the ſecond marriage, ſhould bear the title of brother or 

. fiſter, with regard to two others who are married together. 
The difficulty ariſes from the text in Leviticus ; the naked- 
neſs of thy father's wife's daughter begotten of thy father, 
(ſhe is thy ſiſter) thou ſhalt not uncover; which as com- 
3 only forbids marriage between brothers 
and liſters of the ſame fathers, Bohlius alledges that the 
text in Leviticus is to be underſtood thus, thou ſhalt not 
| the daughter of a woman, who has had children by 
thy father; grounding his opinion on this, that the Hebrew word 
Moledech (uſed by Moſes in the phraſe, thou ſhalt not 


her who is Moledech Abicha) is to be tranſlated by the 


participle active, in Latin, parientis patri tuo, bringing forth 
children to thy father; in as much as it may be taken for the par- 
t iciple of the active conjugation Hiphil. Levit. c. xviii. v. 11. 
Fabricius, Vanerius, Strychius and Thomaſius have eſpouſed 
this opinion, which yet the journaliſts De Trevoux pretend, 
deſtroys itſelf. Calavius, Carpzovius, Lud. De Dieu, and 
Cothman, profeſſor at Roſtoch, are the principal who have 
- oppoſed it. V. Mem. de Trev. 1710. p. 249. ſeq. 
that between 


AFFINITY, inthe civil law, is divided into civil, 


free perſons, and ſervile, that between ſlaves. 
„ AFFINITY is that contracted by a proper and 
legal matrimony; or between flaves by Contubernium. 
Hlegitimate Arrixir v, that contracted out of legal marriage. 
Affinity may be contracted by an unlawful commerce; thus | 
a a perſon who has impregnated two ſiſters, is prohibited mar- 

rying either of them; thus an AfFinity may commence be- 
tween huſband and wife, by his lying with her fifter *© The 


duke of Wirtemberg-Montbeliard having had children by 


- -one ſiſter as a miſtreſs, and afterwards taking the other ſiſter 
for wife, the Affinity contracted by means of the former was 


of the marriage of the 


AFF 


ning. de Grad. Matrim. c. 3. Act. Erud. Lipf. 1719. p. 117. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 54. V. Jour. des Scav, T. 83. 
179. : | I 

True Ar 2 NITY is that ſubſiſting, while the marriage between 
the two parties ſubliſts | 5 | 

Qua ſi AFFINITY, that ſubſiſting either after the diſſolution of 
the marriage, as between a huſband, and his wife's daughter 
begot by another after her being divorced from him; or 
before the marriage is ſolemnized, as that between a father 
and a daughter, only eſpouſed, or betrothed to his ſon, V. 
Jour. des Scav. T. 58. p. 19. p 

AFFINITY of the firſt kind, that between the huſband, and his 
wife's kindred by blood; or between the wife, and her huſ- 
band's kindred b blood. 

AFFINITY of the fend kind, that between the huſband, and 
his wife's relations by marriage; or between the wife, and 
her huſband's relations by marriage. N 

AFFINITY of the third kind, that between the huſband, and the 
relations of his wife's relations by marriage; or between the wife, 
and the relations of her huſband's relations by marriage. 
Contius, Hotoman, and many others, have written expreſsly 
on the ſubject of Aity. V. Bibl. Thuan, T. 1. 225. 
Lipen. Bibl. Jur. p. II. g 
Afinity is ſometimes alſo uſed abuſively, for the relation be- 
tween the huſband and wife. Calo, Lex. Jur. p. 52. 

This is more properly called union, communion, propin- 
quity, c. 

AFFINITY is alſo uſed figuratively, for a conformity, or agree; 
ment between one thing and another. 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to diverſity, variety, 
oppoſition, Cc. 

Bithop Wilkins gives tables, wherein things are claſſed ac- 
cording to their Affnities, V. Real. Charact. P. 2. p. 22. 
Henckelius has a treatiſe expreſs, on the Affinity between 
vegetables and minerals. Lipſ. 1722. 8%. V. Act. Erud. 

Lipſ. an. 1723. p. 409. ſeq. 

AFF1NITY is more particularly uſed, in ſpeaking of the relation 

or fimilitude beetween languages, occaſioned by their being 
derived from the ſame ſource. | 
There is an Ahinity between dialects of the ſame mother- 
tongue, but none between mother-tongues themſelves, as be- 
ing ſuppoſed of entirely different origins. Wallis, ap. Greemu. 
Engl. Gram. pref. p. 20. | 
Grammarians and etymologiſts find many Afinities between 
languages, and imagine many more ; Hebrew being the re- 
puted ſource of all others, there are few languages, but 
what have been obſerved to bear a near Affinity to it, not 
only the Greek, the Latin, the Runic, Saxon, Swediſh, 
German, and Welch; but even the Chineſe and the Lap- 
ponic. V. Thomaſſ, Meth. Etud. Gram. 1, 1, c. 7. Pref. 

107. It. I. 3. c. 9g. ſeq. Rowl. Mon. Antiq. p. 275. 
Beſides the conformity between words of different languages, 
Grammarians conſider the 4finity between words of the ſame 
language formed from each other, e. gr. adjectives from ſub- 
ſtantives, participles from verbs, &c. Hence the claſs of 
paronyma, or conjugates. V. Wallis, Gram. Angl. c. 14. 
p. 102. ſeq. | | 

Paſſerat has a celebrated work on the Affinity between letters a, 
on which he put ſo great value, that he wiſhed no other 
piece of his had ever ſeen the light b. [ De Literarum 
inter ſe cognatione & Wee 1606. 82. See an account 
of it. in Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 7. p. 340. & Colom. Bibl. Choiſ. 
p. 44. ' Gillot. Lett. 52.1. 1. a M. De la Scala. V. Scalig. 
Epiſt. 35 5. 1. 4. ad Labb.] 

AFFINITY is ſometimes uſed in chemiſtry, and other parts of na- 

tural knowledge, for the ſimilitudes, or like properties and 
wers of bodies. S 
Geoffroy has given a table of the different degrees of 

Afinity between moſt of the bodies pays in cbemiſtry, 

combined various ways „ e we may foretel the reſult of 

any mixture, what will be the iſſue of the combat, which will 
ſurmount, and which give way to the other. V. Mem. Acad. 

Scienc. An. 1718. p. 256, 269. Some objections to this table, 

with an illuſtration of it, are given in the memoirs for the year 

1720. p. 24. and the Hiſt. p. 42. See RELATION. 

AFF IRMATION (Cycl.)—The ſign of Affirmation, in logic, 
is the copula is, which denotes the connection between the 
two notions.— This copula is either expreſſed,” or implied; in 
Latin, it is often implied, as in Sol lucet, q. d. Sol ęſt Iucens. 
V. Wolf. Logic. $. 206. 5 8 
Some mechanical philoſophers pretend to reduce the judg- 
ment of the mind in affirming, to a diſpoſition, or modifica- 
tion of the brain, ariſing from the ſynchroniſm of the two vi- 
brations of the fibres thereof, one of which repreſents the 

ſubject, the other the attribute of the Affirmation, or nega- 
tion; or, in other words, from the ſynchroniſm, or equa- 
lity of the vibrations excited in the fibres of the brain, whereby 
the idea of the ſubject is produced, with the vibration in the 
fibres of the brain whereby the jdea of the attribute is excited. 
V. Aftruc. Quæſt. Med. de Natur. & Præternat. Judic. 

. 14. ſeq. Jour. des Scav. T. 68. p. 168. : 
But we apprehend, that it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impoſlible,' to.ſhew how a child learns to know, that two 


elf a diſpenſation .— [. Hen- 


7 


and two is four, by mechanical ibrations. = 


* 


FFIRMATION is of divers kinds, tacit, by words, by a nod, 
eſture, &c. ; 

In - civil law ſenſe, Affirmation may be divided into ſimple, 

which is that from which no obligation ariſes ; and qualified, 

which infers an obligation. N 

The requiſites of this latter are, that it be, 1mo, deliberate 

and free; 246. ſincere z 3tio. certain and ſpecific ; 40. clear 
and perſpicuous. V. Pagenſtecher, Diff. de Obligat. Affirm. 

Nov. Liter. Germ. 1705. p. 22. = | 13 
AFFIX, in grammar, a particle added at the beginning of a 

word, either to diverſify its form, or alter its ſignification. 

The word is Latin, affixus, compounded of ad and figo, I fix. 

In which ſenſe, affix amounts to much the ſame with prefix, 

and ſtands oppoſed to ſuffix. 

We meet with affixes in the Saxon, the German, and other 

northern languages ; but more eſpecially in the Hebrew, and 

other oriental tongues. : 

Wachter gives a liſt of ſeventy-five affixes in the German 

language, of various lengths, from a ſingle letter to two 


ſyllables, in Gloſſ. Germ. ap. Jour. des Scav. T. 86. 


273. | 
The oriental languages are much the ſame as to the radicals; 
and differ chiefly from each other as to affixes and ſuffixes, 
Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 2 p. 334. 

The Hebrew ¶HHxes are ſingle ſyllables, frequently ſingle let- 
ters, prefixed to nouns and verbs, inſtead of pronouns poſſeſſive; 
and contribute not a little to the brevity of that language. 
Mem. de Trev. 1705. p. 1842. P 
AFFLATUS literally denotes a blaſt of wind, breath, or va- 
ur, ſtriking with force againſt another body. 

he word is Latin, formed from ad and flare, to blow. 
Naturaliſts ſometimes ſpeaks of the AfHatus of ſerpents. 

Tully uſes the word figuratively, for a divine inſpiration. In 
which ſenſe, he aſcribes all great and eminent accompliſh- 
ments to a divine Afflatus. | | 

The Pythian prieſteſs being placed on a tripod, or perforated 
ſtool, over a hollow cave, received the divine Afiatus, as a 
late author expreſſes it, in her belly; and being thus in- 
ſpired, fell into agitations, like a phrenetic; during which, 
ſhe pronounced, in hollow groans, and broken ſentences, the 
will of the deity. Mactenz. Scott. Writ, T. 2. p. 480. 
This Aflatus is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been a ſubterra- 
neous fume, or exhalation, wherewith the prieſteſs was lite- 
rally inſpired: Accordingly, it had the effects of a real phyſi- 
cal diſeaſe; the paroxyſm of which was ſo vehement, that 
Plutarch obſerves it ſometimes proved mortal. 
Van Dale thinks this indecent attitude of the Pythia to be a 
fable, invented by Origen, and others of the firſt Chriſtians, 
Van Dale himſelf ſuppoſes the pretended enthuſiaſm of the 
Pythia to have ariſen from the fumes of aromatics. V. Mem. 


Acad. Inſcr. T. 4. p. 212. ſeq. where M. Hardion oppoſes 
Van Dale. 


AFFORCEMENT, AFroRCIAMENTUM; in ſome antient 


charters, denotes a fortreſs, or work of fortification and De- 
fence. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 102. Prin. Animad. 
on Cok. p. 184. Blount, Law Dit. See ForTREss, 
DEFENCE, &c. Cyc!. 


The word is derived from the barbarous Latin, afforciare, to | 


ſtrengthen, confirm. V. Brad. l. 4. Tr. 1. c. 19. Du 
Cange, loc. cit. 
Whence alſo afforciatus, is uſed for thickened, made cloſer 
and firmer, in ſpeaking of cloth. Du Cange, loc. cit. 


In an antient chartulary, we find Aforciamentum curie uſed | 


for the calling or ſummoning of a court, on ſome ſolemn or ex- 
traordinary occaſion. Blount, lib. cit. 


AFFUIAGE, AFFuiacium, in antient cuſtoms, a right of 


cutting fewe!-wood in a foreſt, or the like, for maintaining 
family fire. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 101. in voc. 


Afuare. . 
the word is derived from affoer, . d. affocare, to make a 
fire, of ad and focus. 15 

AF FUSION, the act of pouring ſome fluid ſubſtance on an- 
other body. ' oy . 
Dr. Grew gives ſeveral experiments of the luctation ariſing 
from the ¶ Fuſion of divers menſtruums on all ſorts of bodies. 
V. Grew, Diſc. of Mixt. Lect. 2. p. 238. 

Divines and church hiſtorians ſpeak of baptiſm by affufion ; 
which amounts to much the ſame with what we now call 
ſprinkling. See Bay TISM. 

AFOBA, 1n botany, a name given, by the natives of Guinea, 
to a kind of plant, of the genus of the phaſeolus, or kidney- 
bean. They uſe it pounded and mixed with oil, to cure the 
itch, and other cutaneous foulneſſes. It is more hairy than 
the common kinds, and its leaves are very ſmall, Philoſ. 
Tranſ. Ne. 232. | 

AFRA avis, in natural hiſtory. See PiNTADo. 


AFRICANISM, the ſtyle, or manner, of writing peculiar to | 


* writers. . | | 
We ſay the S of Tertullian, of St. Auguſtin, &c. 
1 acters of Africaniſm are heat, tumidity, era- 

tion, violent figures, 5 Some take Ter- 
tullian's 

portance 


LE 


% 


4 


airs, &c. 
's repreſentation of the multitudes, ſtrength, and im- 
the Chriſtians in his time, which. he makes to be | 


AG A 


equal or ſuperior to that of the heathens *, for an Africaniſm v. 


—[* Tertull, Apolog. c. 37. > V. Meyle, Lett. on Thund. 
Legion. Bibl. Angl. T. 14. p. 536. 


1 P | 
AFTER=-birth, ( Cycl. )—Authors ſpeak of a ſtrange kind of 


After-birth, of the mole kind, frequent among Dutch women, 
where it is called ſuyger, g. d. leech, by naturalifts mola vo- 
latilis. The ſkeleton of one of theſe is repreſented by Tho- 
mas Bartholine. V. Ephem. Germ. dec, 1. an. 2. obſ. 160. 
p. 255. ſeq. 

The After-birth of ripe children are brought away more 


eaſily than thoſe of abortions. See ſome reaſons for this in 
Medic. Efi. Edinb. Vol. 2. p. 239. 


39. 
AFTER=-1%0n, the latter half of the artificial day, or that ſpace 


between noon and night. 


The antient Romans dedicated their Afternoons to diverſion, 
as their forenoons to buſineſs, The former were reſerved for 
pleaſure, and the enjoyment of life. But though it was the 
rule not to take any part of the Afternoon for buſineſs, nor 
any of the forenoon for pleaſure, yet ſome few of the more 

borious magiſtrates made it a cuſtom to continue their oc- 
cupation to the tenth hour, anſwering to our four o'clock, 
as is related of Aſinius Polio; but after that time, he would 
not ſo much as open a letter, from whatever quarter it came. 
This we have from Cicero. Cato, for all his ſeverity and 
application, would not break in upon his Afternoon's eaſe, even 
in his prætorſhip. Plutarch refutes it, as a reproach which 
ſome had faſtened on his memory, that he had kept on the 
bench in the Afternoon. R 
The uſual diverſions in which the Romans ſpent their Aſter- 
noons, were at the game called pila, and other exerciſes of the 
body, eſpecially walking, or riding. Theſe laſted till the eighth 
or ninth hour, anſwering to our three o'clock ; which was the 
time for the baths. After bathing, they anointed and per- 
fumed themſelves ; and, about the tenth hour, went to cena, 
ſupper, about three hours before ſun-ſet : which done, the 
day was ended at the public ſpectacles, theatrical, or _— 
theatrical ſports z with muſic, ſinging, and the like. Vid. 
Couture, de la Vie Priv. des Rom. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. 
T. 2. p. 405. Mem. de Trev. 1709. p. 1418. 


AFTER-ſwarms, in ſpeaking of bees, are ſecondary or poſterior 


ſwarms, frequently found to quit the hives within a fortnight 
aſter the firſt, | | 

Butler tells us, that the Aſter- ſwarms differ from the prime, 
in that the latter are directed by the vulgar, or crowd of 
bees, whoſe only rule is the fulneſs of the hive; whereas the 


former are appointed by the ruling bees, and indicated by a 


noiſe, or call, which theſe make for the ſpace of two or 
three days, as it were to give warning to the common herd 
to prepare for a march. Within eight or ten days after the 
prime-ſwarm is gone, if the princeſs next in order find a 
competent number fledged and ready, ſhe begins to tune her 
treble voice, in a mournful and begging note, as if ſhe prayed 
the queen-mother to let them go; to which voice, if ſhe 
vouchſafe a reply, by tuning her baſe to the others treble, it 
marks her conſent : in conſequence of which, within a day 
or two after, if the weather allow, the new ſwarm appears, 
If the prime ſwarm be broken, the after will both call and 
ſwarm the ſooner, perhaps the next day; in which a third, 
ſometimes a fourth, ſucceeds in the ſame ſeaſon ; but all 
uſually within a fortnight after the prime ſwarm. V. Butler, 
Hiſt. Bees, c. 5. n. 26. p. 75. ſe 


AF TO, in botany, a name gem, by the natives of Guinea, 


to a plant of the eryſimum kind, which they grind to powder, 
and take as ſnuff, to cure the head-ach. Petiver has called 
this plant the woody and woolly eryſimum, or hedge-muſtard 
of the coaſts of Guinea. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 232. 


AGA, (Cycl.)— The Aga of the janizaries is an officer of great 


importance. He is the only perſon who is allowed to appear 
before the grand ſignor without his arms acroſs his breaſt in 
the poſture of a ſlave: 

Eunuchs at Conſtantinople are in poſſeſſion of moſt of the 
principal poſts of the ſeraglio. The title Aga is given to 


| them all, whether in employment, or out. Herbel. Bibl. 


Orient. p. 67. See alſo. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. I. p. 27. 


Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. pi 190. Moreri, Dict. Hi 


T. 1. p. 50. 
We find 5 Aga's in other countries. The chief officers 
under the Khan of Tartary are called by this name. And 
among the Algerines we read of Aga's choſen from among 
the boluk baſbi's, (the firſt rank of military officers) and ſent 
to govern in chief the towns and garriſons of that ſtate, Mem. 
de Mid. T. 1. p. 118. 
The Aga of Algiers is the preſident of the divan, or ſenate, 
For ſome years the Aga was the ſupreme officer, and go- 
verned the ſtate in the place of baſhaw, whoſe power dwin- 
dled to a ſhadow, But the ſoldiery riſing againſt the boluk 
bachi's, or Aga's, maſſacred moſt of them, and transferred 
the ſovereign power to the calif, with the title of Dey, or 
Mem. de Trey. Sept. an. 1703. p. 1597+ ſeq. | 


AGALLOCHUM, a medicinal wood imported from the Eaſt- 
Indies, uſually in ſmall bits, of a very fragrant ſcent. 


The word is Greek, ax, from. the verb ayarups:, I 
exult, or boaſt ; in alluſion to the excellency of is odour. | 


* 
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AGA&LLOCKH VM is otherwiſe called Lignum alarr and loaloe, | top, and depoſits fzcuke of a ſolid conſiſtence at the bott 
q d. aloe- wood, not that it is 1 from the common | From the clear liquor ſwimming at top, there may be ſeparate 


aloe plant, which yields the in 2 — of that name. evaporution, a refinous extract of a good comtittence : 
It is the produce of a tree of a very different kind, grow- | is purges much more gently than the tincture with fpirit 
ing in the [aft-Indics, particularly Sumatra and Cochinchina. | of wine, and without giving thofe intolerable nauſeas. The 
Some call it likewife Lignam Paradiſe. | matter which fetilcd to the bottom, appeared on tryal to 


The Agallecham ſpoke of by the antients, is thought not to | be ouly the earthy part of the Agaric, and not at all pur- 
be the faune as ours : theirs refembled the aloes- wood, but | gative. Diffiled vinegar, uſed inſtead of ſalt of tartar and 
_ yy war 5 : 8 | — 2 a” the ſame kind, and poſſeſſed of the 
e Arall s of a bhiifh purple colou wit me virtues, in r quantity. 
veins and dpots, very heavy and bitter; whert burnt it yields | Agaric affords on diſtillation a large quantity of volatile falt, 
drops of an aſtringent liquor, and a ſweet aromatic fume. It | with a very fall quantity of eflential fait ; and the caput 
bet and 222 great ſtrengthener of the tur tj,EZWulunttains very little frxt or lixivial ſalt. 
18 4 | 
nerves in general, but particularly of the head and ſtomach. In the writings of the moſt antient phyficians, we find the 
V. inc. Diſpenf. P. 2. Sect. 1 44 Gorr. Def. Med. | name Agaric, and we often wonder at its being made an 
p. 1. Ca. Lex. Med. p. 24. c. Lex, Med. p. 17. ingredient in compoſitions, which ſeem of a contrary inten- 
Saver. Dict. Com. L. 1. p. 34. leq. : tion to thoſe that might be expected to be anſwered by this 
AGALMATA, in antiquity origi denoted the ornaments | drug, which we generally look on as 2 nauſeous bitter and 
of temples, and ſtatutes; but came zfterwards to be popu- | purgative. But it is an error to ſuppoſe, the Agarre of the 
larly uſed for the ſtatues and themfelves. V. Salma/. | antients the ſame as ours; and a ſtrict enquiry into the works 
Exerc. ad Solin. p. __ Ant. T. 1. p. . | of Rang Theophraſtus, and the other old authors 
AGAPIS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by nt | will prove it to be fo, 
writers, to a ſtone of 2 duſky yellow, or the colour of a | We very well know that the ſubſtance, which we call Agaric, 
lion's fkin; it was held in great eſteem in many nations, is a ſort of _ or mufhroom, growing on the trunk 
on account of its ſuppoſed virtues, as an anodyne and vulne- | and branches of the Larix or Larch tree, and on ſome other 
rary. It was faid to take off the pain of wounds, on being | trees. * Dioſcorides plainly tells us, that _— is a root, 
moiſtened with water and applied to them; and was one of or at that this drug was uſually ſuppoſed to be ſo; it is 
the many ſtones in thoſe dark times, ſuppoſed to have a] not to be imagined that any body could miſtake ſuch a light 
power of curing the bites of ferpents and other venomous | porous fubſtance, as what we call agaric, for a root, or in- 


creatures. deed take it for any thing elſe than what it really is, a fun- 
AGARENTI, or AGattnians, a name given by ſome to the] gus. But this is not all that makes againſt it in this author; 
followers of the religion of Mahomet. he adds, that it was like the root of filphium ; we are there- 
The word is derived from Agar, or Hagar, handmaid of | fore to have recourſe to the deſcription of the ſilphium, in 
Abraham, and mother of Iffimael. order to know what was the ſhape and figure of the Agaric of 


Prateolus , and after him divers modern writers d, conſider | thoſe times. Theophraſtus ſays, that the root of the ſilphium 
Agarens as the name of a religious fect, anfwering to what] was a-cubit long, and had a protuberance or head at the top, 
we otherwife call Mahometans, tho' improperly ; it ought | which ſtood prominent out of the ground; it is plain that our 
rather to be efteemed the name of a people, viz. the Arabs, | Agaric is of no ſuch ſhape as this, and therefore, not the 
called alſo Iſhmaclites, and by later writers Sarazens.— | fame with the Agaric of Dioſcorides, and of the antients in 
'* Elanch, Haxet. |. x. n. 17. p. 12. ſeq. * Hen. Lex. | general. Another reaſon is, the ſcarcity of it in Greece: our 
Univ. T. 1. p. £04. T rev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 192-] Agaric is eommon on the larch and other trees in Greece, 
AGARIC, (Cycl.)—in botany, the name of a genus of plants, | Italy, and other parts of Europe; and therefore the Greeks 
the characters of which are theſe. The whole ſtructure and | needed not to have fent from far for it, as it is evident the 
- ſubſtance reſembies the common muſhroom, and it grows | did: the name is ſufficient to prove this. Dioſcorides te 


uſually out of the trunks of trees. us, that this drug had its name from the place where it grew, 
The Latin dame of Agaric is AMaricum, ayzgmeo, not Aga- which was in Sarmatia; he has indeed left us a falſe ſpelling 
res, as forme write it. V. Burgrav. Lex. Med. in voc. of the word, and as the text ſtands, it is ſaid to come from 


The fpecies of Agaric enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are | Agria in Sarmatia : but were this the caſe, the name would 
theſe, have been Agricon or Agriacon, not Agaricon. The inter- 
3. The common Aguric. 2. The horſeſhoe Agaric. 3. The | preters have miſtaken fo far as not to ſuppoſe Agria the 
ear ſhiped Agarice, commonly called Fews ears, 4. The] name of any peculiar place, but have explained the paſſage, 
ſquammoſe various coloured Agaric. 5. The lichen like va- | by ſaying, that it grew in the wild and uncultivated places of 
riegated Agaric. 6. The hard black orbiculated Agaric of | Sarmatia. Stephens indeed ſays, Agroi fignifies a people, 
the aſh, 7. The endive like Agaric. 8. The great eſeulent] living between the mountains of Hzmus and Rhodope ; and 
Hari. g. The Agaric reſembling the Fallopian tube. | Strabo makes them a people of the Mzotis. Ptolemy leads 
ro. The foliated buck's horn Agaric. 11. The early, creſted, us to the truth, by telling us, that there is a river and pro- 
blueiſh white Agaric. 12. The great creſted wood Agaric. | montory called Agarus, in the European Sarmatia; and that 
13. The great branched wood Agaric. 14. The hairy jagged | thence the A ſheep ſo famous for their taſte, were 
garic. 15. The blueiſh green excavated oak Agurir, or Dz- | brought into Greece. This agrees with the account Dioſco- 
dalian- Agaric. 16. The black digitated ſmall Axaric. 17. rides gives of the place, whence the Agarir was ht, 
The ſmall black digitated Agaric with white tops. 18. The | which tho? he miſpels it, yet he ſays truly that it was in Bar- 
ſmall autumnal black bifid Aguric. Toarnef. Inft. p. 562. | matia. It appears from the whole, that the antient Greeks 
Hidure plainly declares the Axaric of the antients, to have | ſent a great way for their Agaric, and their not knowing 
been wholly different from the Agaric of theſe times; he fup- | whether it was a root, or ſome other vegetable production, 
poſes it to be the root of the virit alba, or white vine, a] is a ſufficient proof of its not being our Agric, which both 
name by which he underſtands white bryony root. Hefychius | then and now grows commonly in their country. ; 
deſcribes it as a root, and Gulen plainly ſpeaks of it as a root. | Tho' the Marit of Diofcorides, therefore, is not the ſame 
Ser .GARICON. | with the Haric of theſe times, yet many have been of opi- 
Agaric was a purge in much eſteem among the antients, but | nion, that the Agaric of Pliny, and of the authors ſince his 
it has very 2 fallen into diſrepute of later years; for | time, is the ſame with ours, His words ſeem to expreſs this 
it is flow and tedious in its operation, and in its long too clearly to leave any doubt; but as they accuſe him of 
itay in the ſtomach, frequently aceaftons vomitings and an error, they are not ſuch expreſs teſtimonies, as they ſeem 
unſupportable nauſeas, which are often ſueceeded by feats] at firſt ſight. He fays, that the glandiferous trees, as the 
ang faintings which laſt a long time; and after all this, | oak, and others of that kind, are the principal ones which pro- 
It leaves upon the ftomach. a laſting diſreliſi for food. | dure Agarie, and that this Amari is a white ſweet-ſcented 
The antients, not having ſo many purging medicines to chooſe] fungus, or muſhroom, good in antidotes. He adds, that 
out of as we have, were not very nice in their petions of] it grows principally on the upper branches of trees; and 
this kind. | | that it fines in the dark, and is gathered by people employed 
Mr. Boultuc, who was very curious in his iments on | for that purpoſe in the night time, diſcovering itfelf by the 
all the pargative medicines, did not omit this in his difqui- | light it caſts forth at this time, and not being ſo eaſily Gund 
| fitions; he died upon it the-two great diffolvents, rhe aque- in the day. Dioſcerides fays net a werd t this ſort of 
ous and the ſulphureous, he drew a tincture from it with | Agaric, nor makes any mention of a fungus as being really 
ſpirit of wine z this was of an inſupportable taſte and fanell, and | that drug; yet in the account he gives of the male and fe- 
a ſingle drop of it, received upon the tongue, would ſet a4 male Agavic, and the opinions he cites of others, as to its 
perſom a vomiting, and give à diſtate to every thing for the | origin, he has ſome things that may have given riſe to theſe 
whole day. Farther experiments proved, that the bark of | words of Pliny. Nioſesrides „ forme were of opinion, 
the Agavic was the only part that contained che purgative | that Avarie was not a root, but it was produced on ſome 
virtue, the farinaceous internal ſubſtance being uſeleſs. So | parts of trees, by putrefaction, in the ſame manner that fun- 


that wherever Agaric is to be uſed, it would be beſt to take gus's were ed, Such was: opinion of his times, 
 onty the bark ; but this is fo nauſeous, that it ought never to be about the origin of fungis's; and ſt is plain that he diſtin- 
given alone, but mixed with other purgatives. Water alone — Agaric from" by comparing it to one. 
extracts nothing from Agaric; but with the addition of ſalt This account of Diofevrides feems'to have — 

of tartar, its makes a ſort of mucilaginous Kquer with the | Hiſtory of the Aguri; und the Abrir of that-anthor, tho 


ori, which, after ſome time ſtanding, becomes clear at a fungous ſubſtance, feems not to \Have been truly a _ 
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of itſelf, but that ſort of rotten wood, which we call touch-1 
wood, and which often ſhincs like fire in the night; a pro- 
perty that no fungus has. This ſhining rotten wood is com- 
mon in many places; and as it is not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
other rotten wood by day-light, thoſe who were of opinion 
that it contained an 2 medicinal virtues, were in the 
right to have it collected in the night. [The female Agaric 
of Dioſcorides ſeems to have been this ſubſtance ; for he de- 
ſcribes it as being of a ſpungy texture, and having ſtrait fibres, 
which this rotten wood always has. The oak, and other 
glandiferous trees, are alſo moſt remarkable for producing 
this touchwood; though the larix is the tree which produces 
the Agaric. The ſhining of this wood, when in its rotten 
ſtate, is accidental, not being always found in it, 

Mineral Ac ARI, Agaricus mineralis, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a light, ſpungy, marley earth, called by others 
marga Feroenſis, and lac lunæ, and by the antients terra, or 
creta Seleneuſiaca. It had its antient name from the city 

Sclinus in Sicily, near which it uſed to be found in great 
abundance ; and its more modern one from its reſemblance 
to the vegetable Agaric, in its lightneſs, colour, and fungoſe 
texture. OD REIT Crd wt, 
It is an earth ſubject in itſelf to various admixtures, and mix- 
ing itſelf with various other. bodies: it is, however, generally 
— pure, and is then abſolutely the ſame in all parts of the 
world. ; 2888 . 1 
It never conſtitutes of itſelf a ſtratum in the earth, but is 
found in the perpendicular fiſſures of the ſtrata of ſtones, and 
in a thouſand imperceptible cracks in them; at which the 
malles naturally break, and diſcharge, this matter from them, 
in form of a white powder. It alſo ſometimes lines the 
roofs of caverns, and ſometimes lies, like the terra Sama, 
in large quantities, in the horizontal vacuities of theſe ſtrata. 
In theſe ſeveral places it is found, either in irregular maſſes, 
of a fine and pure white colour, porous, friable, and ſtain- 
ing the fingers, and adhering firmly to the tongue; or elſe 
in ſmaller, and ſomewhat firmer maſſes ; or, laſtly, in a diſ- 
continuous ſtate, or in form of an impalpable powder, of a 
pure ſnow white. 
Mineral Agaric ferments violently with acid menſtrua, and 
diffuſes immediately in water, It is often found ſtained 
with adventitious particles of other earths, &c. and is then 
altered in colour, and found browniſh, yellowith, or reddiſh ; 
and is frequently received into the bodies of other foſſils, 
being very probably the moſt frequent debaſing earth of cryſtal. 
V. Hill's Hiſtory of Foſſils, p. 40. 
Some ſuppoſe mineral Agaric to have been known to the an- 
tients; and that it is the ſame with what they call morocthus, 
and galactites. SE NEE AF" 
Formerly Switzerland was the only country known to produce 
this mineral ; but, of late, it has been diſcovered in the terri- 
tory of Nuremberg. Something very much like it has been 
cha among the ſtones near CE in France. V. Ephem. 
— cent. 1. obſ. 2. p. 5. Jour. des Scav. T. 43. p. 381. 
F 1. 1 uſed internally againſt hæmorrhages, the ſtrangury, gra- 
vel, and eſpecially dyſenteries; externally, to dry and heal 
old ulcers, ſtop defluxions of the eyes, &c. Lang. Idea Hiſt. 
Natur. Lapid. Figur. Helvet. c. 3. in Ephem. Germ. dec. 3. 

an. 9+ app. p. 211. ſeq. 1 

AGARICUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the term uſed 
to expreſs that genus of fungus's; which have no pedicle, 
but grow to trees, &c. by one fide, and are therefore called 
horizontal fungus's, and are lamellated underneath : by this 
laſt character they are diſtinguiſhed from the Boleti of Lin- 
nzus which are thoſe horizontal fungus's which are porous 
underneath. 7 

AGASYLLIS, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome 
of the antient Greek writers, to gum ammoniac; and by 
others, to the tree which produced that gum. By their de- 
ſcriptions of this medicine, it appears not to have been the 
ſame which we now know by this name. | 

AGAT (Cyc.)—The Agat is a peculiar and very extenſive 
genus of the ſemi-pellucid gems. The characters of which 
are, that they are variegated with veins and clouds, but have 
no zones, like thoſe of the onyx. They are compoſed of 
cryſtal, debated by a large quantity of earth, and not formed, 
either by repeated incruſtations round a central nucleus, or 
made up of plates laid evenly on one another, but are merely 
the effect of one ſimple coneretion, and variegated only by the 
diſpoſition the fluid they were formed in gave to their diffe- 
rently coloured veins, or matters. . 
Theſe are a very numerous genus of foſſils, and ſubject to 
great variegations in their colours. They are, however, ar- 
ranged into ſome order, according to the different colours of 
their ground. *© | | 
Of thoſe of a white ground, there are three ſpecies. 1. The 
dendrachates, or Mocoa-ſtonze. See DENDRACHATES. 
2. The dull 'milky-looking Agar. This, though greatly. in- 
ferior to the former in beauty, is yet a very beautiful ſtone. 
This is common on the ſhores of rivers in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and alſo in Germany, and ſome other parts of Europe. Our 
lapidaries cut it into counters for card-playing, and other 
toys of ſmall value. 3. The lead-coloured Agat, called 

SUPPL, Vox. I. | Pg, 


* 


the phaſſachates, by the antients. See the article Prass A- 
CHATEs. 5 


1. An impure one of a fleſh coloured white. This is of but 
little beauty, in compariſon with many other Agats. The 
admixture of fleſh colour is but very fight, and it is often 
found without any clouds, veins, or other variegations ; but 
ſometimes it is prettily veined, or variegated with ſpots of ir- 
regular figures, with fimbriated. edges. It is found in Ger- 
many, Italy, and ſome other parts of Europe, and is wrought 
into toys of ſmall value, and often into the German gun- 
flints. It has been found, ſometimes, with evident large ſpe- 
cimens of the perfect moſſes bedded deep in it. 2. The 
ſecond of the red grounded Agats, is that ſpecies of a pure 
blood-colour, called hæmachates, or the bloody Agat, by the 
antients. See H MACHATES. 3. The third is the clouded 
and ſpotted Agat, of a pale fleſh colour, called the carnelian 
Agat, or ſardachates, by the antients. See SARDACHATES. 
4. And the fourth, the red-lead coloured one, variegated with 
yellow, called the coral Agat, or corallo-achates, by the an- 
tients. See CORALLO-ACHATES. e TEE, 
Of the Agats with a yellowiſh ground, There are only two 
known ſpecies. 1. The one of the colour of yellow wax, 
called cerachates by the antients, 2. The other a very ele- 
gant ſtone, of a yellow ground, variegated with white, black, 
and pon. called the leonina, and leonteſeres, by the antients. 
See LEON TERRE. SL Ar | 
Laſtly, of the Agats with a greeniſh ground. There is only 
one known ſpecies, which was the —_— of the an- 
tients. See JASPACHATEs. HilPs Hiſtory of Foflils. 
Some have attributed great medicinal virtues to the Agat ; as, 
to reſiſt poiſon, eſpecially thoſe of the viper, the ſcorpion, 
and ſpider ; to appeaſe thirſt, ſtrengthen. the ſight, and I 


know not what. Plin. Caftel. Lex. p. 8. Ruland. Lex. 
Alchem. p. 2. 


Oriental Agats are ſaid to be all brought from the river Gam- 
bay. Hamilton, Account of Eaſt-India, c. 13. Pref. State 
Rep. Lett. T. 2. p. 171. ES | n 
A mine of Agats was lately diſcovered in Tranſilvania, of 
divers colours, ſome of a large ſize, weighing ſeveral pounds. 
Ephem. Germ. cent. 9. p. 427. _— | 
Agats have been diſtinguithed, by other names, than thoſe be- 

fore mentioned. Thus we find | | Copied 

Vermilion AGAT, that of a deep vermilion colour. This, in 
the text of Pliny, is called Ahates unius coloris, which ſome 
correct by minii coloris. Hardouin prefers the antient reading. 
V. Hardouin, Not. ad Plin. I. 37. c. 10. 

l bite ringed AGAT, Achates perileucos, diſtinguiſhed by black 
and white circles :. Plott mentions this under the denomi- 


d Ploit, Nat. Hiſt. Staffordſh. c. 4. F. 47. p. 175.1 
White Ad ar; leucachates, that altogether white, or at leaſt 
diverſified with white ſtrokes, being frequently ſemi-tranſpa- 
| parent, and bearing a reſemblance to the white of an egg. 
Vitreous,. or tranſparent Ad Ar, of a thin ſtone-blue colour. 
Leopardine As Ar, Achates JOG, ſpotted like the ſkin of a 
leopard. This is otherwiſe called pandalion, pantachates. 


35. 66a found with lapis lazuli, and called alſo ſappbhiro- 
aAchates. LES WS N : > 6 
Luminated Adar, diſtinguiſhed by divers colours, as white, 
_— yellow, brown, placed over each other, at equal di- 
ances, ' FFF ; ; * 
Ac Ars are alſo divided, with regard to the objects repreſented 
on them, into ae 4 2% e ee 
Arboreſcent Ad Ar, dendrachates, See DENDRACHATES and 
DENDRITES. DEST EY, | | 
This ſeems to be the ſame with what ſome authors call the 
Achates, with roſemary in the middle, and others, Achates, 
with little branches of black leaves. Borrich. Act. Haf. 1677. 


p. 296. 1 N . 
Horned Ac Ar, cerachates; is ſaid by ſomę to be that which, 
by lines and ſpots, repreſents the figure of a horn *. 
explain the cerachates to be that 214. which has a waxy 
ſurface d. The difference ariſes from the etymon of the 
word. The former ſuppoſes it formed from the Greek, xf, 
cornu, horn; the latter from the Latin, cera, wax.—[* Worm. 
Muf. p. 90. d Salmaſ. loc. cit. p. 94. ſeq.] . 
Apbrodiſian Ac Ar, Achates aphradiſius, is a term given by 
Velſchius to an Agat in his cuſtody, of a fleſh colour, on 
one ſide of which a a half- moon, in great perfection, 
repreſented by a 1 ; on the other fide, the 
phaſes of Veſper, or the evening ſtar ; whence the denomi- 
nation aphrodiſius. Ephem. Germ. Dec; 1. an. 1. obſ. 156. 
. 2 6. a 5 [4 g 
Corſo AGcarT, repreſenting human hair. Salmaſ. Exerc. in 
Solin. p. 539. | | 
Arithmetica . repreſenting the numbers 4191, 191. 
V. Settala, Muſ. 81. 3 ee ne 
Aſtronomical Ac Ar, repreſenting the hemiſphere, with its ſe- 
veral orbs, and the earth in the middle. To which head may 
be alſo referred an Agat mentioned by Borrichius, repreſent- 
ing the five orbs in great perfection, ' Aft, Hafn. 1697. 


p. 208. 1 185 1 
0 a El ; 
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Of the Agats with a reddiſh ground, there are four ſpecies. 


nation of crow-/tone *.—[* Salmaſ. ad Solin. Polyh, p. 94. 


Sapphirine AGaT, that of a {ky-blue colour, tranſparent ; | * 
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to ſuch a perfect imitation of nature in this caſe, as to deceive 
the eye, yet might the difference be otherwiſe diſcovered. 
For if an Agat be coloured by art; it will loſe a great part of 
its colour, by heating itz arid this colour may again be re- 
ſtored, by adding the ſolution of filver in ſpirit of nitre. 
Again, by putting a little aqua-fortis, or ſpirit of nitre; on 


AG A 


Elementary Ad Ar, conſiſting of four colours; blue, ſuppoſed 
to expreſs water; white, the air; red, the fire; and brown, 
the earth. Velſcb. Hecat. 1. obſ. 42. 
Anthropomorphous AG ATsy thoſe wherein the figures of men or 
women are expreſſed Such is that mentioned by Kircher; 


La 4 
+ 3 Ip? 


A 


reſenting a heroine armed , That in the chureh of St: 


ark at Venice, repreſenting à king's head adorned with a | the ſuſpected Agat; without expoſing it to the ſun, the ar- I 
diadem. That other in the muſz#um of the prince of Gon- tificial colours will diſappear in a night's time; and this co- 1 
raga, wherein the body of a man is ſeen; his head; neck, | Jour may again be reſtored; by expoſing the ſtone to the ſun 1 
arms and legs, with all the eloaths, in a running poſture ®. | for ſome days. V. Du Fay, in Mem: Acad: Science: 1728. 3 
That mentioned by De Boot ©, wherein à circle appears | But Monſ. de la Condamine has fince obſerved; that even 2 
ſtruck in brown, as juſtly as if done with à pair of com- | natural Agats, which, by the fineneſs of the lines repreſented 3 

es; and in the middle of the circle, the exact figure of a upon them, were beyond all ſuſpicion of art; yet ſuffered a | 3 
iſhop with a mitre on; but inverting the ſtone a little, an- —_ change in their colours; by the application of aqua- 1 
other figure appears; and if turned yet further, two other ortis: It is true; the change did not happen ſoon, as in 9 
appear, one of a man, the other of a woman. That Agats ſtained by art, in which ten or twelve hours have been = 
mentioned by Rumphius, on the plane whereof is diſtinctiy] found ſufficient to diſcharge the colour, In natural Agats A 


ſeen the figure of a pope at prayer, found in the ruins of an 
antient heathen mnighs - near — 4, But the moſt cele- 
brated Agat of this kind is that of , Wherein were 
repreſented the nine muſes, cach with their proper attributes, 
and Apollo in the middle playing on the harp : Achates in 
qua IA muſe & Apollo citharum tenens, non arte, ſed natura 
nte, ita diſcurrentibus maculis, ut muſis quoque ſingulis ſua 
redderentur inſignia . [ Kirch. Mund. Subter. I. 8. p. 30. 
* Calceol. Muſ. p. 21. De Gem. I. 2. c. 95. * Thel. 
Tab. E. Jour. des Scav. T. 50. p. 630. Plin. I. 37. 
e. 3. See alſss Hardouin, Not. ad loc.] | 
In the emperor's cabinet is an oriental Agat of ſurprizing 
bulk, being faſhioned into a cup, whoſe diameter is a Vienna 
ell, abating two inches. In the cavity, is found delineated, 
in black ſpecks, B. X RIS TOR. s. XXX, 
Some account for the phænomenon from natural cauſes, after 


no change was obſerved for thtee or fou days; but a den- 
drites put into aqua-fortis, having been forgot in a win- 
dow, and expoſed to moiſt and rainy weather, was found 
very much changed, and the fainter parts of the vegetations 
were entirely effaced. V. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1733. p. 35, 36. 
Edit. Amſt. * by Eads, & 

So that the trial of Agatt, qua- fortis, ſeems precarious. 
However, ſo far — true, roy the artificial colours ſoon 
difappear in ſuch a trial; whereas it requires fome days to 
diſcharge the natural colours. | 

Ac Ar, among antiquaries, denotes a ſtone of this kind, en- 


ven by art. 
* which ſenſe, Agats make a 2 of antique gems; in 
the workmanſhip whereof, we find eminent proofs of the 
great ſkill and dexterity of the antient ſculptors. Several 


Agats of exquiſite beauty are preſerved in the cabinets of the 


Kircher's manner, who had ſeen a like tone, in which were 
depicted the four letters uſually inſcribed on erucifixes, I. N. 
R. I. Some real crucifix he apprehends had been buried 
under ground, among ſtones and other rubbiſh, where the 
inſcription happening to be parted from the croſs, and to be 
received among a ſoft mould, or clay, ſuſceptible of the im- 
33 of the letters, this came afterwards, by means of 

me lapidific juice, or fume, to be petrified f. In the ſame 
manner, that author ſuppoſes the Agat of Pyrrhus to have 
been formed. Others reſolve much of the wonder into fancy, 
and ſuppoſe thoſe ſtones formed in no other manner than the 
camieux, or Florentine flones 5. Kirch. Mund. Subter. 
T. 2. 1.8. ſect. 1. p. 41. 5 Velſch. in Ephem. Germ. ubi 
ſupra, p. 296.] See Camaiev, Cycl. 
To the claſs of anthropomorphous Agats, may alſo be re- 
| ferred an Agat in the library of Francfort, repreſenting the 
heart, lungs, and part of the veins of a man. Koning. Regn. 
Miner. p. 106. | 
Leucophthalmous Ac Ars, thoſe repreſenting the figures of eyes. 
Such is that mentioned by Velfchius *, which he calls om- 
matia, or omphophthalmus : or thoſe by Cardan b, and others, 
repreſenting the eyes of birds, fiſhes, wolves, called Iycoph- 
thalmi ; of goats, ægophtbalmi; of oxen, boophthalmi.— 
{* :iecatoſt.. 1. obſ. 22. » De Subtil. p. 290.] 
AGATS are alſo divided with regard to the affinities they bear 
to other ſtones : hence the jaſpachates, ſardachates, &c. 
We find alſo onychates, between an onyx and an Agat, com- 
poſed not of zones, or balls, but of plates perſpicuous and 
aſh coloured. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Soc. P. 3. p. 289. 


Oriental ſardonyx Ac Ar, of an oval figure, and a white co- 


lour, in the middle of which appears a of water, which, 
upon ſhaking, is perceived to move *. This ſpecies is other- 
wiſe called coceus, ovum ſolis, coccus paraquanorum, venter 
cryſtallinus, ætites gemmata d, &c. and may be referred to 
the etites kind [. Settala, Muſ. p. 80. d Johnſton, 
Notit. Regn. Miner. tit. 2. c. 4. att. 2. p. 44. feq. © Bauſch. 
de tit. p. 23.] 5 
To this kind may alſo be referred the Azat of Chili, which 


has cryſtals ſeen in it; and another called berylloachates, con- 
taining pieces of beryls. 


ANTACHATEs, that which in burning yields a ſmell of myrrh, 


This, though mentioned by Pliny among Agats, ſeems ra- 
ther to belong to the head of ambers, or bitumens. Others 


write it anchachates ; others, flactachutes. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad 


Solin. p. 133. | * 

See farther concerning the hiſtory of 
8. 26. p. 133. Grew, Muſ. p. 287. The figures of Agats, 
 Mercat. Melloth, p. 37 5 ſeq. Their ſtrudture, Noodtuard, 

Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Foſſ. T. 2. p. 16. Experiments on them 
in the burning -glaſs, Giorn. de Letter. d' Ital. T. g. p. 282. 
5 * commerce and manufacture of Agats, Fought. Coll. 

T. 2. p. 41. 
Art of Glaſs, I. 2. c. 37. p. 

Agats may be ſtained artific 


ats, Nicolſ. Lapid. 


be ily; by ens ef Giver in 
ſpirit of nitre, and afterwards expoſing the ſtone, for ſome 
hours, to the ſun. This operation ſueceeds beſt in whitiſh 


Agats. 


But it is to be obſerved, that no art has hitherto been able 


to imitate the fineneſs and beauty of the vegetable repre- 
ſentations, formed by nature, in ſome Aves ſuch as are 


=" 


* 


Ae Ars are ſometimes 


The counterfeiting of Agats in glaſs, Neri, 


commonly called dendrites. And though art — 
* | 9 


curious. The facts, or hiſtories, repreſented in antique Agats, 
with how much addreſs ſoever conducted, are become, at 
this diſtance of time, many of them obſcure and dubious, 
and their explication difficult enough; whence divers miſ- 
takes have been committed, and numerous conjectures and 
diſputes raiſed. 
The great Agat of the apotheoſis of Auguſtus, in the treaſury 
of the holy chapel, antiently paſſed for a triumph of Joſeph, 
when firſt ſent from Conſtantinople to St. Lewis; and *tis 
3238 there are ſtill in many churches, even among theſe 
eld and worſhipped for relifts, many of the remains of pa- 
ganiſm, which the ſimplicity of our anceſtors has, as it were, 


conſecrated *®. An Agat, now in the Freneh king's cabinet, 


had been kept ſeven hundred „with great devotion, in 
the Benedictin abby of St. Evre at Toul, where it paſſed for a 
St. John the evangeliſt, carried away by an eagle, and crowned 
by an angel. Of late years, the heatheniſm of it having been 
detected, the religious would no longer give it place among 
their reliẽts, but preſented it, in 1684, to the king: the 
antiquaries of the academy find it the apotheoſis of Germa- 
nicus. Another Agat, in the fame cabinet, which had for- 
merly paſſed for a triumph of Jofeph in Egypt, has been 


lately found to repreſent Germanicus and Agrippina, under 
the figures of Ceres and Triptolemus d. A curious Agat, in 


the cabinet of the French king, has been the ſubje& of the 
inquiries of the academy of 2 ©: it had been pre- 
ſerved, for time immemorial, in one of the moſt antient 
churches of France, where it had paſſed for a repreſentation 
of paradiſe, and the fall of man; there being ſeen on it two 
figures reſembling Adam and Eve, with a tree, a ſerpent, 
and a Hebrew inſcription around it, taken from the third 
chapter of Genefis, «+ The woman ſaw that the fruit 
Was good, &c.“ 
parents, find Jupiter and Minerva repreſented by the figures; 
and as to the inſcription, find it of modern date, being 
written in a Rabbinical character, very incorrect, and poor 
engraven. But after this diſcovery of the type, there ſti 
remained great difficulty in the explication of it. Some un- 
derſtood it of the birth of Minerva, ſpringing compleatly 
armed out of Jupiter's head; others of the diſpute of that 
_ with Neptune ; others, in fine, of the birth of Erich- 
thonus, and the fabulous traditions of the monſter half man 
half ſerpent, begot by Vulcan- and the Earth. But the pre- 
vailing opinion was, that the Agat repreſented ſimply the 
worſhip of Jupiter and Minerva at Athens.—{* Vid. Hiſt. 
Acad. R. Inſcrip. T. 1. p. 338. * Id. ibid. p. 340—344- 


© V. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 1. p. 337—339.] 
denominated 2 dare repreſented 

on them. | 

Among the more curious, we meet with Tiberian Agat, 


Aebates Tiberianus, a name given, by ſome, to the famous 
Agat in the treaſury of the French king's chapel, repreſent- 


ing the apotheoſis of Auguſtus, and the ſeries and portraits of 


the family of Tiberius and Julia, with divers foreign nations 
ſubdued in war; eoneerning which, many different explica- 
tions and conjectures have been advaneed by the learned. 


V. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1684. p. 25 . 
, a curious 


Ifar Ao Ar, Achates Iſiacus ann 


— * 
Agat at Rome, fo a8 repreſenting the head of Iſis, 
n Sig. Fontanini Bas given an expli- 
cation of this At. * 28 05 <4 

| | \\ AGATHO- 


The French academiſts, inſtead of our firſt 


A G E 


AGATHOD MON, a beneficeht genius, or demon. See 
Damon and GENIUS, Oycl . 
The word is Greek, compounded of aya0e-; good; and Izipuwr, 
Among antient writers, Agathodæ mom is a denomination given 
to a kind of ſerpents, bred up and revered by the Egyptians, 
from an opinion of ſome ſanctity reſiding in them. 
They are alſo called dragons, dratones, or dracunculi, and 
fabulouſly deſcribed as having wings: — They appear to be the 
ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called frees; Vid. Lamprid. in 
Heliogab: c. 28. Caſaub. Not. ad Sueton. Ed. 2. chart, 
Hierof. P. 2. 1. 3. c. 14 Hofm: Lex. Univ. F. x. p. 106. 
AGE (Cycl.)— Dr. Woodward holds, that the ages to which 
men arrive; are proportional to the number of their lacteals. 
Mem. de Trev. 1725: p. 983. | 
AGE is alſo uſed for the duration of vegetable matters. In which 
ſenſe, we ſay the Age of roots, of leaves, of corn, of wine, &c. 
V. Grew, Anat. Plant. I. 2. p. 91. Id. ibid. 1. 4. c. 5. p 56. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1708. p. 9g. Hiſt. Crit. Rep. Lett. 
T. 1. p. 236. | ; 
Trees Be Wespen Age waſte; An oak at a hundred years 
old ceaſes to grow. The uſual rule for judging of the Age 
of wood; is by the number of circles which appear in the ſub- 
ſtance of a trunk, or ſtock, cut perpendicularly, each circle 
being ſuppoſed the growth of a year e; though ſome reject this 
method as precarious, alledging; that a ſimple circle is ſome- 
times the produce of ſeveral years; beſides that, after a certain 
Age, no new circles are formed *,—{ + Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 43. 
p. 857. Bibl. Univ. T. 13. p. 197. & L. 1. p. 474 Mem: 
de Trev. 17 11. p. 700. > Act. Erud. Lipſ. 17 13. p. 146.] 
Ac is alſo uſed for the duration of things inanimate, and even 
factitious. 


In which ſenſe we ſay; the Are of i houſe; of a country *, 


a ſtate, a commonwealth, or the like. A late author pro- 
poſes a method of diſcovering the Age of the ſea, by the 
number of layers of incruftated ſediment wherewith its bottom 
is lined — Rudbect, Atlant. ap. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 3: 
p. 66. * Boain, de Repub. I. 4. c. 1. Mem. Acad. 
Scien. 1710. p. 32. ] | | 
Some have laid it down as a rule with regard to the Age of 
Rates, that none ſurvive thirteen hundred years 4. | Civilians 
eſtimate the Age of houſes, by the materials of which they 
are formed. Thus a ftone houſe was reckoned the day it was 
built, as if it were to ſtand eighty years; fo that, if it had 


coſt, e. gr. an hundred crowns, and were burnt down after 
ſtanding forty years, the value of it was diminiſhed one half ©. | 
A houſe built of burnt bricks was reputed immortal; whence | 


Pliny calls the walls made of this ſtuff parietes æternas.— 
© Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 12. p. 196: * Bodin, ubi ſupra, 
4. c. 2. p. 633. f Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 35. c. 14] 

AGE of the world denotes the time elapſed ſince the creation. 
There are infinite diſputes among chronologers concerning 
the Aze of the world; which fome extend, others contract, 
beyond the ordinary term a. The followers of Herodotus, 
and the Hebrew, make it much leſs than thoſe who adhere 


to Cteſias and the Septuagint ®. Sir Iſaac Newton has taken | 
upwards of three hundred years from the world's Age ©; for 
which, however, he has made a retribution elſewhere. F. 


Pezron has added above two thoufand years to it *,—[* Vid. 

Voll. Caſtig. ad Script. Horn. de Aitate Mundi, Hag. 4to. 

1659. Mem: de Trev. 1729. p. 1567. Strauch. Brev. 

Chron. I. 4. c. 1: p. 150: Bodin, de la Repub, 1. 4. c. 2. 

. 654. Brown, Vulg. Err. 1. 6. c. 1. p. 233. Act. Erud. 
i 


pſ. ſup. T. 7. p. 416. It. an. 1704. p. 141. Giorn. de 


Letter. d'Ital. F. 7 p. 52. d Kyfter, Bibl. Nov. Liter. 


1699. P · 466. 6 
tig. des Tems. Jour. des Scav. T. 15. p. 109: Nouv. 


Rep. Lett. T. 10. p. 648. Du Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ. T. 19: | 


8 156. ſeq. Le Clerc, Bibl. Univ. J. 24. p. 105.) 
ivers methods have been uſed for computing the world's 
Age ; as by the invention of letters *, the origin and pro- 
greſs of ſciences , and the like. Some late writers have 
propoſed other methods; as by the growth of the ſoil of a 
country ©; the increaſe of ſaltneſs of the ſea b; the low mo- 
tion of the ſun's apogee . Hiſt. Crit. Repub. Lett. T. q. 
p. 1. f Nouv. Repub; Lett. F. 40. p. 292. * Rudbeck, 
Atlant. Ap. Hoot, Phil Collect. No. 4. p. 119. * Halley, 
in Phil. Tranſ. N. 344. p. 296. * Power, Exp. Phil. p. 188. ] 
Golden Ad E, the firſt ſtate of the world, according to the an- 
tient poets; ſuppoſed to be the time when Saturn reigned, 
and during which the ground produced plenty of every thing, 
without labour or ti Aſtræa, i. e. juſtice, then reſided 
on earth; men held all things in common, and lived in per- 
fect friendſhip. This period is ſuppoſed to have laſted till 
Saturn was . 
I. 1. v. 88. ſeq. Heſed, Opp. & Dies, v. 108. ſeq. The- 
main, Meth. Etud. Poet. P. 1. I. 2. c. 16. p. 517, ſeq. 
Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 4- p. 749. 


Brazen, and the Iron Ages, ate too well known to need any 


the four Ages. Vid. Poſth. W 


Burnet, Archæol. c. 5. p. 88. „de Trev. 1724. 


Chronol: p. 204. Bibl. Franc. T. 14. 
p. 56. 4 L' Antiq. des Tems Retablie. It. Defenſe de l' An- 


expelled from his kingdom. V. Ovid, Metamor. | 


This, and the three remaining, poetic Ages, the Silver, the 


deſeription. Dr. Hook has given us a phyſical explication of | 
p. 379. ſeq. See alſo 


A late author, reflecting on the barbariſm of the firſt Ages; 


inverted; the firſt being a time of rudeneſs and ignorance, 
more properly denominated an Iron, than a Golden Age: 
When cities and ſtates were founded, the Silver Age com- 
menced ; and fince arts and ſciences, navigation; commerce, 
&c. have been cultivated; the Golden Age has taken place. 

Rocky or flony AGE, in ſome antient northern monuments, cor- 
reſponds to the Brazen Age of Heſiod, and the Greeks ; being 
called Rocky, on account of Noah's Ark, which reſted on 
mount Arrarat. Whence men were ſaid to be deſcended, or 
ſprung, from mountains, or from Deucalion and Pyrrha, reſtor- 
ing the race of mankind, by throwing ſtones over their heads. 

Aſhen Ac x, the fourth Age of the northern poets ; ſo called 
from a Gothic king, Madenis, or Mannus, who, on account 


that wood. Vid. Rudbeckz Atlatit, P. 3. c. 4—9. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. N®. 301. p. 207. | | 
Hiſtorical Ac x, that which commenced from the firſt Olyn 
piad, in the year of the world 32:8, and ſtill continues. 
This diviſion, it is to be obſerved, only holds good with re- 
gard to the Greeks and Romans, who had no hiſtories earlier 
than the firſt Olympiad: The Jews, Egyptians; Phœnicians, 
Chaldees; not to ſay the Indians and Chineſe, who pretend 
to much earlier monuments; will not be concluded by it. 
Bibl. Univ. T. 1. p. 246 2 
AGE before the law, among the Jews; called alſo the Void Age, 
Sæculum inane, was the ſpace of time from the creation to 
Moſes. The length of this is differently computed, accord- 
ing to the tradition attributed to Elias; this; as well as the 
two following ones; conſiſt each of two thouſand years. 
The uſual Jewiſh computation; as alſo thoſe of Scaliger and 
Uſher; are mentioned in the Cyclopedia; as are alſo ſome 
er about the duration of the Age of the law; and of the 
ge of grace: V. Strauch. Brev. Chron. F. 13. p. 5: 
Ihe Sibylline oracles, which, according to ſome, were alſo 
written by Jews, acquainted with the prophecies of- the Old 
Teſtament, divide the duration of the world into ten Ages; 
and; according to Joſephus; each Age comprechended fix 
hundred years. It appears, by Virgil's fourth eclogue, and 
other teſtimonies; that the Age of Auguſtus was reputed the 
end of theſe ten Ages; conſequently as the period of the 
world's duration. Pezron, Defenſe de VAntiq_ des Tems, 
Bibl. Univ. T. 24. p. 14g. ſeq. 
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Pp. 505. feq . 
' Preſent AGE, among Jewiſh writers, frequently denotes all the 
ſpace of time before the Meſſiah, in contradiſtinction from future 
Age, or Agetocome; the time after the coming of the Meſſiah. 
Middle AGE denotes the ſpace of time commencing from Con- 
ſtantine, and ending at the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
Turks, in the fifteenth century: Martin. Dial. Geogr. in 
Pref, Mem: de Trev. an. 1729. p. 1359: See alſo Bibl. 
Univ. T. 12. p. 393. ſeq. 1 
A late author chuſes rather to date the middle Age from the 
diviſion of the empire made by Theodoſius, at the cloſe of 
the fourth century, and extend it to the time of the emperor 
Maximilian I. at the beginning of the 16th century, when the 
empire was firſt divided into circles. But this ſeems more 
accommodated to the ſtate of Germany in particular; than of 
Europe in general. ; . 
We ſay, a medal of the middle Age ; the philoſophy of the 
middle Age d. Junker has publiſhed a geography of the 
middle Age, in High-Dutch , which *tis- a pity were not to 
be had in ſome more popular language: Cellarius d has given 
a hiſtory of the middle Age; Eccard © a body of the hiſto- 
tians of the middle Age ; Du Cange a gloſſary of the Latin 
of the middle Age; and another of the Greek.—f* Bibl. 
| Univ. T. 24. p. 405: * Reinhard. Hiſt. Philoſ. p- 125 * 
c See extracts of it in Act. Erud. Lipf. 17 12, p. 371: ſeq. 
Mem. of Liter. T. 6. p. 296. 4 Hiſt. Medii Avi. See 
an extract of it in Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1688. p. 272. ſeq. & 


_ La WW” 


edii Evi, T. 2. fol. See Jour, des Scav. I. 75. p. 86. 
Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1723. p. 377+ & 438-] 

\ The middle is by ſome denominated the barbarous Age, and 
_ the latter part of it, the loweſt Age. Some divide it into 
Not Academica! Ac; the ſpace of time from the VIth to the 

IXth centuries; during which ſchools or academies were loft 
in Europe; F | | 
nia AG E; from the IXth century, when ſchools were 
reſtored and univerſities eſtabliſhed, chiefly by the care of 

-  Charlemaign:Obſerv: Halens. T. 6. Obſ. 18. F. 4: P. 144- 
 Milliary of Millenary Ac E, ſaculum milliarium, or millenarium, 

on medals denotes the laſt year of a Millenmum or thou- 

ſand year. | 

Several medals of the empetors Philip, truck in the thouſandth 

; year from the building of Rome, have this legend- 

AGE is alſo uſed among antient for the ſpace of thirty 

years: Aurran. Diſſ: in Ep. 2. Giorn. de Letter. 
d'Ital. T. 24. p. 423. — | 

In which ſenſe, Age amounts to much the ſame with genera- 


tion. | ET ; 
Neſtor is ſaid to have lived three Agesy at the time when 
5 New 


will have the order which the poets aſſign to the four Ages 


of his great ſtrength, was ſaid to be made of aſh ; or, becauſe 
in his time people began to make uſe of weapons made of 


\ Giorn: de Letter: de Parm. an. 1688. p. 176. Corp. Hiſt. 
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New Ack, on antient medals, denotes the beginning, or firſt 


A 


Age is ranked am 


AGE 


ear of a new ſæculum, or century of years. V. Mem. de 
rev. Jan. 1701. p. 133. f. 


GE is alſo underſtood of the ſeveral degrees or periods 0: | 


of human life. 
the res naturales, and as ſuch con- 
tributes to health or diſeaſe. | 
It is faid to be found by experience, that there are more 
perſons living between ſixteen and twenty-ſix years, than 
of any other age, or Decad in the life of man. On this prin- 
ciple Sir William Petty eſtabliſhes a rule, chat the roots of 
every number of mens Ages under fixteen; whoſe root 1s 
four, compared with this number four, ſhews the propor- 
tion of the probabilities of each man's arriving at ſeventy 
ears of age. - Thus it is four times more likely that one of 
— years ſhould live to ſeventy, than that a new born babe 
ſhould ; and twice as likely that one of ſixteen ſhould reach 
that Age, as that one of four years ſhould do it, &c. Petty, 
Diſc. of Dupl. Propor. p. 82. ſeq. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 196. 


p. 598. Jour. des Scav. T. 1. p. 613. Miſc. Lipſ. T. 11. 


Obſ. 221. p. 12. ſeq. 


But it is to be oſerved, that the rules laid down by this 


tleman, are often the reſult of haſty and incomplete in- 
uctions; and in this particular caſe, of two lives of ſixteen 
arid four years of Age, the chance of the former's arriving 
to the Age of ſeventy, is ſo far from being double of the 
chance of the latter, that the proportion of the chances is 
but as 760 to 622. See Halley's table of lives in De Morvre, 
Doctr. of Chanc. 2d. Ed. p. 253. a 
Age is more particularly underſtood of à certain ſtate, or 
portion of the ordinary life of man, uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome conſiderable change in the temperament, or conſtitu- 
tion. Caft. 3 22. Voc, Ætas. 
1 


Act is differently conſidered by naturaliſts from what it is by 


lawyers; and even in each of thoſe err we find vari- 
ous ſyſtems and diviſions of Age. Upon which the curious 
may conſult Briſſon, de Verb. Signif. Calvin. Lex. Jur. voc. 
iat. Farnel, Univ. Medic. I. 3. c. 10. Chauvin. Lex. 
Phil. voc. tas. 

By the Roman law we find divers Ages aſcertained, viz. 


Conſular Ac x, or that wherein a perſon might regularly hold 


the conſulſhip, was the forty-third year, ſo that he might 
ſue for it in the forty-ſecond. Where it is to be obſerved, 
that it was not neceſſary either of thoſe years ſhould be ex- 
pired, but only begun; beſides, that men of extraordinary 
merits towards the republic, were in this matter exempt from 
the ordinary laws. Hence Corvinus was conſul at twenty- 
three years, Scipio Æmilianus at thirty-ſix, and Pompey the 
great at thirty-five ; others broke thro' the laws by violence, 
as C. Marius the younger, and Octavius Cæſar, who pro- 
cured themſelves to be made conſuls, before twenty years of 
Age. Macchiav. Diſc. in Liv. I. 1. c. 60. p. 210. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 52 | 


Fudiciary Ac x, or that wherein a perſom was capable of ſitting 


as judge, was not always the ſame; for by the lex Servilia 
Glauciæ, none was allowed to be choſen under thirty years 
of Age, or above ſixty. By ſome other laws the Age ſeems 
to have been limited to thirty-five, but reduced afterwards 
by Auguſtus to 30; tho* Pitiſcus ſuppoſes a miſtake here 
in the text, and dat inſtead of thirty- five and thirty, it ought 
to be read twenty five and twenty. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 


52. a : 
Military Ack, or that wherein the Romans were obliged. 


AGE for holding e 


to enter themſelves in the army, was at ſeventeen years ; at 
forty-five, they might demand their diſmiſſion. Aquin. Lex. 
N T. 1. p. 26. ſeq. Pitiſc. loc. cit. Bodin. de Republ. 
5. c. 5. p. 869. 
Among the 2 the Age of entry was between eigh- 
teen and nineteen; among the Saxons, at thirteen, Bibl. 
Univ. T. 6. p. 336. ſeq. | 4 

52 in the city, as quæſtor, ædile, tribune of 
the people, c. is not determined by the annal- laws of Vil- 
lius, but appears to have been the twenty-ſeventh year. 
For it was n ry that the perſon whe claimed any urban 
employment, had firſt ſerved ten years without interrup- 
tion in the army, commencing from the NC 
Tho' ſome think the — _ have been held at 


twenty-five years. Polyb.1. 6. c. 17. Pitiſc. loc. cit. 


Pretorian AGE, or that wherein a perſon might ſollicit for the 
. pretorſhip, was at forty 3 two years earlier, than the Age 
required for conſul. | 

Legitimate Ac x, denotes the Age of twenty-five, ſo called as 


ſome imagine, becauſe, youth were then by law allowed, to 
take the direction of their affairs into their own hands. 
Briſſ. Select. Antiq. ex Jur. civ. I. 3. c. 2. 


Diſpenſtien of Ax, etatis-venia, is a right which a perſon 


btained from the prince, or ſovefeigg of ſetting aſide a tutor, 
or curator, and taking the — 


ion of his 8 

is on hands, before the legitimate Age. Briſſ. de Verb. 

— — p. 31. Cato, Lex. Jur. p. 52. in A Atati⸗ 
ens. * 85 


Adoptive Ack, called alſo plena 2 requires the 


adopter 
to be eighteen years older than the perſon adopted, that there 


may appear a probability of his being a natural child. m—_— 
| 1 X 


AGE 


de Legib. c. 14. Pitiſe, Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 51. in voc. 


Etat. Set ADoPTION, Cycl. and Suppl. 


Matrimonial Ack, is defined by the time, wherein a perſon is 


deemed capable of natural procreation, which again is de- 
fined by the beginning of puberty. 
Various methods have been in uſe for determining this Age. 
One ſect of antient Roman lawyers called Caſſiani, fixed it 
by the ſtate of the body, which Juſtinian and others after 
him, ſuppoſe to have been done by ſearch, or inſpection 
of the genital parts, at leaſt in the male ſex; for as to the 
female, it is pretended the twelfth year was the only guide, 
tho* others alledge that the eruption of the menſes ſerved in- 
ſtead hereof. The Proculiani, on the contrary, determined 
the puberty of males, by the expiration of the fourteenth 
To Javolenus took a middle courſe, and made uſe of 
oth methods. V. Hartung. Exerc. de Stat. Matrim. c. 2. 
. 12. Nouv. Rep. Lett, T. 7. p. 784. It. T. 49. p. 230. 
our. des Scav. T. 66. p. 497. Pitiſc. loc. cit. 

e Age of marriage has undergone divers modifications : 
in princes it is allowed earlier than in private perſons * ; in 
ſome countries than in others d. In Perſia girls are married 
at nine, boys only at thirteen ©, in Holland, males are not 
allowed to marry without conſent of parents or curators, be- 
fore twenty-five, girls not before twenty 4 ; the Romans choſe 
to marry their wives young, for the advantage of having them 
innocent and tractable *, Others declaim againſt premature 
marriages. Some have pretended to limit the other extreme 
of marriageable age to forty-five, but this too will be varia- 
ble in different conſtitutions. We meet with inſtances of 
generation from ſixty to one hundred and four, or even one 
hundred and twenty-one years of Age . In Formoſa, if we 
may truſt Pſalmanazar, women are not allowed to bear chil- 
dren before thirty-five or thirty-ſeven, and if any prove with 
child before that Age, the law orders an abortion to be procured 
in a very extraordinary manner 5.—ſz Jour, des Scav. T. 5 1. 


p. 484. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 44. p. 527. © Mem. of Li- 


ter. T. 3. p. 155. * Jour. des Scav. T. 30. p. »Giorn. 
de — af T. 6. p. 99. 7 Platt. Nat. Al. Stafford. 
c. 8. F. 3 p. 269. —— . Obſerv. Medic. T. 2. p. 89. 
E Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 38. p. 57. Work of Learn. T. 8. 
p. 516.] See ABORTION. 

'The canon or eccleſiaſtical law alſo notes divers Ages, viz. 
of baptiſm, of ordination to prieſthood, which is not to be 
before twenty-four ; nor to. epiſcopacy before thirty-three. 
V. Arnd. Lex. Eccleſ. p. 214. Du Pin. Bibl. Eccleſ. T. 18. 

10. ä — 

F is diſputed whether confirmation may be before ſeven years 
of Age. Jour. des Scav. T. 82. p. 116. 

By an edict of the late king of France, the children of the 
reformed, were enabled to chooſe their religion at ſeven 
years of Age ®, By the antient canons, the clergy were not 
allowed to have maid-ſervants in their houſes, till paſt the 
Age of child-bearing *,—[* Ouvr. des Scav. Mar. 1695. p. 307. 
i- Sacy, Not. ſur 1. Tim. c. 5. Jour. des Scav. T. 43. 


375. 
AGED - the mountain is a title or denomination given to the 


chief or prince of the people called Aſſaſſins. Jour. des Scav. 
T. 83. p. 20. See Ass AssIN, Cycl. | 


AGEMA, in the antient military art, a kind of ſoldier, chiefly 


in the Macedonian armies. | 
The word is Greek and literally denotes vehemence; to ex- 
preſs the ſtrength and eagerneſs of this corps. Suid. Lex. 


T. 1. p. 27. Aquin, Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 28. Pitiſc. Lex. 


Ant. T. 1. p. 55. 
Some will rather have Agema to have denoted a certain num- 
ber of picked men, anſwering to a legion among the Ro- 
mans, which is authoriſed by a paſſage in Livy ; Arrian on 
the contrary, ſpeaks of the Agema, as a wing of horſe ; not 
* the term is alſo applied to foot. Liv. Decad. 5. 
2. | 


AGEMOGLANS (Cycd.)—The Agemoglans only differ from 


the Ichoglans, as the former are bred up for the lower, 'and 
the latter reſerved for the higher offices of the empire. Tour- 
nef. Voy. du Levant. T. 2. Lett. 13. p. 24. D' Herbel. 
Bibl. Orient. p. 6g. Trev. Di. Univ. T. 1. p. 197. 


AGENDA, in a general ſenſe, denotes things to be done or 


performed, in conſequence of a man's duty. 
The word is Latin, formed from agere, to do, and divines 
ſpeak of the Agenda of a chriſtian, meaning the things to be 


practiſed by way of contradiſtinction from credenda, or the- 
things to be believed; the former imports the articles of obedi- 


ence, the latter of faith, 


AGENDA is alſo uſed for a book containing notes, or memo- 


randums of things n to be done, 

In which ſenſe, Agenda amounts to much the fame with 
table - book, &c. An anon French author, has publiſhed 
the Agenda of a man of the world, containing maxims or 


rules, proper for the conduct of life. Tablettes. de C 


Homme de Coſmop. 1715. an extract of which is given in 


Jour. Liter. T. 6. p- I74,—184. 
| AGENDA is more parti 


arly uſed Lak eccleſiaſtical writers 
for - the ſervice, or office of the church. We meet with 
Agenda matutina & veſpertina, i 


» Morning and evening prayers ; 
Agenda diei, the office of the day, —— en | 
[EEE Agends 


— 


AGE 


mmda mortuorum, called alſo ſimply Agenda, the ſervice for 

2 dead. V. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. I. I. p. 106. | 

AGEnDA is alſo applied to certain church books, compiled 

by public authority, preſcribing the order and manner to be 

obſerved by the miniſters, and people, in the principal cere- 
monies, and devotions of the church, that all things may 
be done decently, and in order. V. Miſc. Lipſ. T. 8. Obſ. 
165. p. 35- Mem. de T rev. Juin. 1702. p. 82. Nouv. Rep. 
Lett. T. 46. p. 418. : : 
In which ſenſe, Agenda amounts to the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called, ritual, liturgy, acalouthia, miſſal, formulary, 
directory, Tc. 

AGENFRIDA, in antient cuſtoms, denotes own lord, or he 
who has the abſolute property, · and dominion of a gy 4 
The word is alſo written Agenfriga, and agenfrie. It is 
derived from the Saxon, Agen, own, and Frea, lord, maſter. 
V. Spelm, Gloſſ. p. 22. Somn, and Skinn, Etym. in voc. 
Will. Gloſſ. ad Legg. Ang}. Sax. p. 389. 

AGENHINE, in our old writers, ſignifies a gueſt that has 
lodged at an inn for three nights, after which time he is ac- 
counted one of the family. Blount, Cowel. See HoGHE x- 
HIN E, Cycl. 1 8 : 

AGENT (Cyl. )—It is a celebrated queſtion among philoſo- 
phers, and divines, whether man be a free, or a neceſſary 
Agent? It may be thus ſtated ; man is a neceſſary Agent if 
al his actions are ſo determined by the cauſe preceding each 
action, that not one paſt action could poſſibly not have come 
to paſs, or have been otherwiſe than it was; nor one future 
action can poſſibly not come to paſs, or be otherwiſe than it 
ſhall be. On the contrary, man is a free Agent, if he be 
able at any time, under the circumſtances and cauſes he 
then is, to do different things; or in other words, if he is 
not ever unavoidably determined in every point of time, by 


the circumſtances he is in, to do that one thing he does, 


and not poſſibly to do any other. 

Which of theſe two definitions agrees to man, is a queſtion 
of fact to be determined by what we experience in our- 
ſelves, with regard to the operations of our own minds. A 
late author pretends to reduce the latter definition to an ab- 


ſurdity v. [Coll. Philoſ. Enquir. Concern. Libert. p. 11. 


Jour. Liter. T. 10. p. 88. Cato's Lett. T. 4. p. 190. 

ſeg.] See LIBERTY, NRCESSITY, WILL, Cycl. 
AGENT is more particularly uſed in medicine, for a being which 

has motion within itſelf. Ca. Lex. Med. p. 24. 

In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to patient, which receives 

motion from another; thus medicines are conſidered as Agents, 

or as acting on the body ; by way of contradiſtinction from 
 aliments, which are ſuppoſed rather to be acted on, than to act. 
AGENT is ſometimes attributed to menſtruums, or ſuch bodies 
as in mixture have the greateſt ſhare of activity and motion. 
Raines Lex, Phyſ. Med. p. 12. 

at internal Agent in man, whereby all the vital motions 
neceſſary to the preſervation and reſtoration of the body are 
managed, is by ſome called nature; by others archeus, cal- 


lidum innatum, animal ſoul, vital ſpirit, or principle, &c. f 


Spreng. Nat. Morb. Medic. in Purm. Chir. Cur. 1. 3. c. 16. 

AGENT is ſometimes alſo uſed in chemiſtry for what we more 
uſually call inftrument. Jour. des Scav. I. 69. p. 350. 
In which ſenſe, fire, water, air, earth, and menſtruums, 

are chemical Agents. | 

AGENTs of the victualing- ice are officers under the com- 
miſſioners, appointed to buy, and contract for proviſions, &c. 
Some of theſe are ſettled in the ports, where they have much 
the ſame office and authority, as the commiſſioners themſelves 
at London. V. Maydm. Nav. Specul. 4. p. 123. 

AEN viftualler is uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 

AGENT is more particularly uſed for the miniſter of a prince, 

or ſtate at another court. 

In which ſenſe, Agents are commonly reputed a ſpecies of 
public miniſters, or embaſſadors ; but they differ eſſentially, 
in that Agents are not inveſted with any repreſentative cha- 
racter, altho? intruſted with the affairs, and intereſts of their 
princes. See EMBAassADoR, ENvor, ci. 

AGENT is ſometimes uſed in writers of the middle age, for the 
king's miniſter or officer. | 
In which ſenſe, the king is ſaid to have ſent to his dukes, 
counts, and the reſt of his Agents. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 


T. 1. p. 107- 
AGENTES ad reſponſum, among the Romans. See Macs- 
TER Scrinii diſpoſitionum. 9 
AEN TES in Rebus, one of the ſchools, or ranks of officers 
in the court of the Conſtantinopolitan emperors, whoſe buſi- 
neſs was, to collect and convey the corn both for the army, 
and houſhold ; carry letters, and meſſuages from court to all 
parts of the empire; regulate couriers, and their vehicles; 
to make frequent journeys, and expeditions thro? the provinces, 
have an eye to any motions, diſturbances, machinations tend- 
ing that way, ive early notice thereof to the emperor. 
V. 2 ae . 1 ö 
p. 56. Calu. 1 ur. p. 53, Hartung. Exerc. 3. c. 14. f. 15. 
Fe Agentes in ; + — by forge made ſynonymous with 


28. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 


AGE 


tle more than the name, being erected upon the ſuppreſſion 
of the Frumentarii, to ſupply their place, not long before the 


Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. | 

Ihe Agentes in Rebus were of the number of the palatine 
officers, and as ſuch under the management of the Magi/ter 
officiorum ; tho* their employment was not confined to the 
court, for which reaſon they are ſometimes ſpoken of 2s dif- 
ferent from the palatine officers, 

There were divers orders or degrees of Agentes in Rebus, as 
Tibuni, Primicerit, Senatores, Ducenarii, Biarchi, Circitores, 
Equites, Tyrones, &c, thro* all which they roſe gradatim. 
Their chief was denominated princeps, which was a poſt of great 
dignity, being reckoned on a level with that of proconſul. 

The Princeps Agentium in Rebus, reſided at Conſtantinople, 
others of them were diſpoſed in every part of the empire. 
They are alſo ſaid to have ſerved as interpreters: V. Hartung. 
loc. cit. c. 11. F. 14. 

AGER, (Cycl.)— Ac ER Vedtigalis privatus, in Roman anti- 
quity, that whoſe property was granted to private perſons on 
the reſerve of a certain rent, or tribute. 

Ack R Vedligalis publicus, that whoſe property was reſerved to 
the public, and being let out to farm, the rents or profits 
accrued to the public treaſury. 

AGER is alſo uſed for a certain portion or meaſure of land, an- 
tiently allowed in the diviſion of grounds to each citizen. 
In the early days of the Roman | hog the Ager was only two 
Jugera, amounting to 14 Engliſh acre. — After the expulſion 
of the kings, feven Fugera were allowed a Plebeian. Under 
the conſulate of C. Licinius Stolo, in the year of Rome 376, 
a law was made to limit eſtates to 500 8 or 330 En- 
gliſh acres, Under Julius Cæſar another agrarian law was 
publiſhed, by which thoſe who enlarged their pittance of land, 
were to pay 50 Aurei to the public. V. Arbuthn. Diff. of 
Rom. Money, c. 1. Baxt. Gloſſ. p. 66. ſeq. Hoffm. Lex. 
Univ. T. I. p. 108. Jour. des Scav. T. 21. p. 159. See 
AGRARIAN. ; , 

AGER is alſo uſed in middle age writers, for what we now 

call an acre. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 22. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 

T. 1. p. 107. See ACRE. 

AGER Mineralium, among chemiſts, denotes the element of 

water; conſidered as the field, or ſoil, wherein mineral bo- 

dies have their firſt root, and from whence they ſhoot their 
branches upon the earth. Dorn. Geneal. Mineral. c. 3. in 

Theat. Chem. T. 1. p. 571. Caft. ap. Lex. Med. p. 24. See 

WATER, and MIN E RAIL, Cycl. _— 

Some conſider the Uterus as a kind of Ager nature, bearing 

a near reſemblance in point of office, to the earth itfelf, in 

receiving and foſtering the ſemen, &c. V. Burggrav. Med. 

8 345. See UTERUs, Cycl. 
ERATUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 

characters of which are theſe ; the flower is monopetalous, 
of the perſonated kind, and tubular in its lower part, and 
in the upper divided into two lips, the upper of which is bifid, 
and the Jower divided into three ſegments. The piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and finally becomes an oblong membranaceous 
fruit, divided into two cells, which contain a number of very 
fine ſeeds affixed to a placenta. 

The ſpecies of Ageratum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 

are theſe. i 

I. The ſmaoth leaved ſerrated alpine Ageratum, with purple 
flowers. 2. The ſmooth leaved ſerrated alpine Ageratum, 
with white flowers. 3. The hairy ſerrated alpine Ageratum, 
with purple flowers. 4. The hairy alpine ſerrated Ageratum, 
with white flowers. 5. The American Ageratum, with the 
leaves and whole appearance of the rapunculus. Tournef. 

Inſt. p. 651. ſeq. 

AGERATUM is an officinal plant, popularly called maudlin. 
The word is originally Greek ayngalov, compounded of the 
privative « and yngas old age, on account of its lowers, which 
do not eaſily wither or grow old *. 

Ageratum bears a near reſemblance to the Coſtmary, from 
which it only differs, in that its flowers are formed into looſe 
umbels ; there are divers ones of it. The officinal is called 


Ageratum foliis ſerratis, C. 


A 


B. or Ageratum Luteum, and is 
the ſame with the Eupatorium Meſues, ſo called on account of 
its virtue in diſeaſes and obſtructions of the liver b. 822 
Ageratum is of an aſtringent quality, and as ſuch recom- 
mended by Riverius, and others, againſt incontinence of urine; 
Geſner has alſo diſcovered a briſk purgative power in its © roots. 
But it is rarely preſcribed in the preſent practice. Lemery, 
DiR: des Drog. p. 18. Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 1. Sec. 4. n. 257. 
Mill. Gard. Dict. in voc. © Quinc. ib. See alſo Burggrav. 
15 Med. T. 5 p. 346. ſeq. & Funck, Conſp. Therap. 

ad, 20. p. 51 | 

AGERATUS T. in the materia medica of the antients, the 
name of a ſtone mentioned by Galen and other writers; and ſaid 
to be of the nature of the Phry 


ther : we have no account of its external appearance, but 
robably it contained vitriol, and perhaps alum. 
e great uſe of vitriol or rasin the management of lea- 


our poſt-maſters, but their function was of greater extent. 
They correſpond to what the Greeks call Ill.goPoger, and the 


uPPL., Vox. k. 


ins Veredarii. They differ from the Frumentaru, in lit- 
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ther, is well known; and the ſtones which contain it, or Pyritæ, 
| are every where common. * method uſed alſo in the 
8 I R pre- 


age of Conſtantine, V. Aurel. Vit. de Cæſar. c. 39. n. 44. 


hrygian ſtone, but more aſtrin- 
gent 3 and as that was uſed in dying, this was in dreſſing of 
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tion of the Phrygius lapis, which was the wetting and 
ightly calcining it, muſt be very proper to make the vitriol 
contained in this appear and exert itſelf in the working with 
it. Galen, de Med. tSimpl. L. 9. See alſo Mercat. Meta- 
loth. Am. 9. c. 15. p. 240. 5 
AGGADA, 0 Tewith antiquity, an ingenious tale, or ſtory ; 
of which kind there are many in the Talmudt. ; 
There are ſeveral books extant among the Jews under this 
title. R. San-Iſrael Ben Juda has publiſhed Novellas Agga- 
darum, or new explanations of the ſtories and relations in 
the Talmud, diſcovering the hidden meanings thereof b. 
— [U Vid. Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. b Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1685. 
1. if . Fa ut | 
AGGER antient Latin writers, denotes the middle part of 
a military road, raiſed into a ridge, with a gentle ſlope on 
either ſide, to make a drain for the water, and keep the way 
dry. | 
AGcan is alſo. uſed for the whole road, or military way. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 107. ſeq. 
Where high- ways were to be made in low png, as be- 
, tween two hills, the Romans uſed to raiſe them above the 
adjacent land, ſo as to make them of a level with the hills. 
eſe banks they called Aggeres. Bergier mentions ſeveral 
in the Gallia Belgica, which wete thus raiſed, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty feet above ground, and five or fix leagues long. 
V. Bergier, Hiſt. des Chemins, I. 2. Mem. of Liter. T. 7. 


Thos are ſometimes alſo called Aggeres calecati, and now ge- 
4 known by the name chauſſees, or cauſeways. 
Add ER alſo denotes a work of fortification, uſed both for the 
defence and the attack of towns, camps, &c. 
In which ſenſe, Agger is the ſame with what was otherwiſe 
called vallum *, and in latter times agge/ium *, and among 
the moderns lines; ſometimes cavalters, teraſſes, &c, — 
4 . Horſley, Britan. Rom. I. 1. c. 8. p. 107. » Pitiſc. 
Antiq. | 
The 22 = uſually a bank, or elevation of earth, or 
other matter, bound and ſupported with timber; having 
ſometimes turrets on the top, wherein the workmen, engi- 
neers, and ſoldiery were placed. It was alſo accompanied 
with a ditch, which ſerved as its chief defence. 
The uſual materials, of which it was made, were earth, 
© - boughs, faſcines, ſtakes, and even trunks of trees, ropes, &c. 
variouſly croſſed, and interwoven fomewhat in the figure of 
ſtars; whence they were called /ellati axes. Where theſe 
were wanting, ſtones, bricks, ty los, ſupplied the office: on 
ſome occaſions, arms, utenſils, pack-ſaddles, were thrown in 
to fill up. What is more, we read of Aggers formed of the 
carcaſſes of the flain © ; ſometimes of dead bones mixed with 
lime ; and even with the heads of ſlaughtered citizens *. 
For want of due binding, or ſolid materials, Fggers have 
ſometimes tumbled down, with infinite miſchief to the men. 
l Valer. Max. |. 7. c. 6. Appian. de Bell. Civ. I. 2. 
Hirt. de Bell. Hiſpan. 5 de Bell. Judaic. 1. 4. 4 Spon. 
Voy. P. 1. Ducaſ. Hiſt. Byzant. c. 17.] 
The beſiegers uſed to carry on a work of this kind nearer 
and nearer towards the place, till, at length, they even 
reached the wall. The methods taken, on the other fide, 
to defeat them, were by fire, eſpecially if the Agger were of 
wood; by ſapping and undermining, if of earth; and, in 
ſome caſes, by Ding a counter Agger. 
The height of the Agger was frequently equal to that of the 
wall of the place. Cæſar tells us of one he made, which 
was thirty feet high, and three hundred and thirty feet broad. 
Beſides the uſe of Aggers before towns, the generals uſed to 
fortify their camps with the ſame ; for want of which pre- 
- caution, divers armies have been ſurprized and ruined. 
There were vaſt Aggers made in towns, and places on the 
ſea - ſide, fortified with towers, caſtles, &c. Thoſe made by 
Cæſar and Pompey at Brunduſium, are famous . Some- 
times Aggers were even built acroſs arms of the ſea, lakes, 
and moraſles ; as was done by Alexander before Tyre 5, and 
by M. Antony and Caſſius *®.—[* V. Cæſar. dg Bell. Civ. 
. 1. * 9. Curt. l. 4. Appian. loc. cit.] 
The wall of Severus, in the north of England, may be con- 
ſidered as a grand Agger, to which belong ſeveral leſſer ones. 
Beſides the principal Agger, or vallum, on the brink of the 
ditch, M. Horſley deſcribes another Agger on the ſouth fide 
of the former, about five paces diſtant from it, which he calls 
the ſouth Agger; and another larger Agger on the north 
fide of the ditch, called the north Agger. This latter he 
conjectures to have ſerved as a military way; the former, 
probably, was made for an inner defence, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould 8 them from any part of the principal vallum, or 
to protect the ſoldiers againſt any ſudden attack from the pro- 
vincial Britains. Horfl. Brit. Rom. 1. 1. c. 8. p. 117. 
Accer Targuinii, Tarquin's Agger, was a famous fence built 
by Tarquinius Superbus, on the eaſt fide of Rome, to ſtop 
the incyrſions of the Latins, and other enemies, whereby the 
city might be infeſted. V. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
AGGER is alſo uſed for the earth dug out of a trench and thrown 
up on the brink of it. | | 
In which ſenſe, the chevalier Folard thinks the word to be 
underſtood, when uſed in the plural number, ſince we can 
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— ſuppoſe they would raiſe a number of cavaliers, az 

terraſſes. V. Bibl. Raiſ. T. 5. p. 112, 

AGGER is alſo uſed for a bank, or wall, erected againſt the 

ſea, or ſome great river, to confine or keep it within bounds. 
In which ſenſe, Agger amounts to the ſame with what the 
antients called tumulus and moles ; the Dutch, dyke ; we, dam, 
ſea-wall. | ; 
The firſt hint of this kind of Apgers is ſaid to have been 
taken from ſwallows, which ſo ſtopped up one of the mouths 
of the Nile, with a vaſt continued cluſter of neſts, as to 
withſtand all the weight and force of that river, We find 
a title in the code de Aggeribus Nili non rumpendis. Plin. 
Hiſt, Nat. T. 1. I. 10. c. 33. p. 562. ſeq. Hoffm. Lex. 
Univ, T. 1. p. 109. 

AGGER alſo denotes a heap of earth, raiſed over the graves of 
the antients. Baxt, Gloſſ. p. 67, ſeq. Danet. Lex. Ant, 
in voc. 

In which ſenſe, it amounts to the ſame with t#mulus ; and is 
ſometimes alſo called aggeſlum. V. Hoffm. Lex. Univ. T. 1. 
p. 109. in voc. Agge/tum. | 

AGGLUTINATION (Cycl.)—Some aſſign a difference be- 
tween Agglutination and aſſimilation: in that ſpecies of leop- 
roſy, called awxn, there is an adheſion, or Aeglutination of 
the nutriment, but no aſſimilation. In the anaſarcous dropſy, 
on the contrary, there is an adjunction, without any Agglu- 
tination ; i. e. there is an afflux of new matter, or nouriſh- 
ment, but this ſo thin and watery, that it wants the due ſtiff- 
neſs and tenacity to make it bind, Gorr. Def. Med. p. 390. 
in voc. 1 gονον οονονοα. _ Lex. Med. P. 12. | 
Some will have Agg/utination to be effected by a ferment 
others aſſert, that by reaſon of the glutinous quality of the 
chyle, a mere contact ſuffices to make it adhere to the parts. 

Nouv. Rep. Lett. I. 14. p. 1296. 

AGELUTINATION is uſed by ſome aſtronomers to denote the 
meeting of two or more ſtars in the ſame part of the zodiac. 
Vital. Lex. Math. p. 15. . 

AGGLUTINATION is more peculiarly underſtood of the ſeem- 
ing coalition of ſeveral ſtars, ſo as to form a nebulous ſtar. 
See Nx BUTous, Cycl. 

AGGREGATE (Cycl.) is particularly uſed by ſome modern 
chemiſts, and naturaliſts, for a numerous collection of atoms, 
or minuteſt corpuſcles, whether homogeneous or heteroge- 
neous, joined together by contiguity, without regard to the 

uality of ſuch atoms. 

n which ſenſe, Aggregate differs from text, as the former 
ſuppoſes no particular ſituation, or poſition, of the corpuſcles, 
other than what ariſes from their proportion, and the rela- 
tion they bear to the ambient bodies, among whom the coa- 
lition is formed. See TExT. 

Aggregate alſo differs from mixt, as the latter is formed im- 
mediately out of the principles of matter, ſo firmly united, 
as that it is very difficult, if not impoſſible, to ſeparate them. 
Aggregate again differs from compaund, as the latter is formed 
out of mixts, and is eaſily diſſolvable. 

Aggregates then are the ultimate compounds, or the laſt 
effects of compoſition ; they reſolve into compounds as their 
next ingredients, theſe into mixts, and mixts into ſimples, 
or principles; though, in ſtrictneſs, Aggregates may reſolve 
alſo into mixts, and mixts into ſumples, inaſmuch as they 
conſiſt of heterogeneous parts, x 
This doctrine and diſtinction of Aggregates, mixts, and com- 
pounds, is the foundation of the chemical theory of Beccher 
and Stahl; which laſt has traced it with great exactneſs. 
Hence has ariſen a new doctrine of earths, metals, &c. Vid. 
Stahl, Diff. de Temperam, c. 1. Eund. de Differ. Mixti, 
Texti, Aggregati, Individui, in Obſerv. Halenſ. T. 4. obſ. 14. 

21. p. 314. ſeq, It. Philoſ. Princip. Chemiſt. P. 1. F. r. 

haw, Not. ad Eund. p. 8 & 10. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 24. 
Burggrav. Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 348. | 

GIADES, a kind of Turkiſh ſoldiery, employed in fortifying 
of camps, ſmoothing of roads, and the like offices, Meur/. 
Gloſſ. p. 7. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. T. 1. p. 10. Aquin. 
Lex. Mi T. 1. p. 31. 

AGIASMA, among antient writers, is ſometimes uſed for the 
whole church, ſometimes for the more ſacred part, or Bema, 

| Le e maſs was ſaid. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Grec. T. 1. 
p. Io, ſeq. | 

AGILENSZ, in botany, a name uſed, by ſome, for the com- 
mon hazel. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

AGILITY (Cycl.)—Some define Agility, the art or habit of 
directing our ſtrength, i. e. of intending, or remitting it to 
advantage. Placc. Acceſſ. Ethic. c. 3. F. 24. ſeq. Miſc. 
Lipſ. I. 1. p. 277. 

The improving of Agility was one of the chief objects of the 
inſtitution of games and exerciſes. The Athletæ made par- 
ticular profeſſion of the ſcience of cultivating and improving 
Agility. V. Mem, Acad. Inſcript. T. 4. p. 441. 

Agility of body is oſten ſuppoſed peculiar to ſome 7% a yet 
it ſeems not owing to any thing in their frame and ſtructure 
different from others, but entirely to practice. Our travel- 
lers are uſually ſurprized. at the great Agility of the natives of 
| Malabar; but Baldzus takes off the wonder, by telling us, 


that all the gentry, and all the military people there, are bred 
in a manner to render this eaſy to them; and, froin the age 
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of ſeven, are uſed to have their ſinews ſtretched, and to be 
anointed with ungents, to make them ſupple. The conſe- 
uence of this, and of their practiſing from this early time all 
forts of motion is, that they are able to turn and wind their 
body about every way, Baldzus, de Ind. Orient. 
AGILLARIUS 8 Agillarius, or heyward of a town, 
or village, was to ſuperviſe the greater cattle, or common 
herd of beaſts, and keep them within their due bounds ; and 


was otherwiſe called bubulcus, 9. d. cow-ward, (whence the | 


reproachful term coward. )—If he were a cottager, or other 
ſervile tenant, he was exempted from the cuſtomary ſervices, 
as being preſumed to be always attending on his herd, as a 
ſhepherd on his flock,. who had therefore the like privilege. 
The Agillarius of the lord of a' manor, or a religious houſe, 
was an officer appointed to take care of the tillage and harveſt 
work, to pay th 

ments made, or treſpaſſes committed : the ſame in effect 
with what has been otherwiſe called field/man, and tithing- 
man; and among us bailiff. Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Ant. 
in voc. See BA1LIFF, &c. 

AGIO (Cycl.)—lIt is to be obſerved, that in cities where there 
are banks, money in bank is uſually worth more than cur- 
rent caſh, or money in ſpecie. © 
This difference is various, at different times and places: at 
Amſterdam it was formerly 6 per cent 2. 
been 3 or 4. per cent, 2 that, e. gr. 103 or 104 florins, 
are to be given current money, to have 100 florins in 
bank. At Venice the Agro is fixed at 20 per cent b. — 
Le Negoc. d'Amfterd. c. 1. p. 2. ſeq. * Savar. Did. 
Comm. T. 1. p. 47. ſeq. 

Adio is alſo uſed for the profit ariſing from diſcounting a note, 
bill, or the like. 

AGlo is alſo uſed, though with ſome impropriety, for the 
rate of exchange of a ſum negotiated, whether to profit or 


Ac10 of aſſurance is uſed, by ſome, for what we more uſually 
call policy of aſſurance, Savar. Di. Com. T. 1. p. 1, 48. 
AGIOSYMANDRUM, a wooden inſtrument uſed by the Greek 
and other churches, under the dominion of the "Turks, to call 

together aſſemblies of the people. 

The word is compounded of «y40;, holy, and onpayo, ſigni- 
fro, 1 ſignify, denote. 

The Agioſymandrum was introduced in the place of bells, 
which the Turks prohibited their Chriſtian ſubjects the uſe 
'of, leſt they ſhould make them ſubſervient to ſedition. Vid. 
Hoffm. Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 109. 

AGIST. To agi the foreſt, agiftare foreflam, is to take 
in cattle to paſture within the bounds of the foreſt, for one 
month, viz. fifteen days before Michaelmas, and as many 
after; when the running of cattle can be no prejudice to the 
—_ See AGISTMENT. 

n a like ſenſe, they alſo ſay, agiſtare boſcum, ſiluam, cam- 
pum, agiſtare animalia, &c. . , ; 
Our graziers ſtill call the*attle, which they take in to keep 

by the week, Gi/ements, or Juicements.— Io giſe, or juice 

ground, is when the lord, or owner, feeds it not with his 
own ſtock, but takes in other cattle to agi/t, or feed on it. 
_ Gloſſ. p. 22. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 109. 
7ſt. Terms de » fol. 14. voc. Agiſt. Cowel, Interpr. 
in voc. Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Ant. in voc. | 

AGISTMENT (Cyc.)—The duty and levy for repairing the 
banks and walls in Romney-marſh was particularly called 
Axiſtamentum; and the act of laying ſuch a proportion of 
this duty on the ſeveral eſtates was called Ag:/?atio. Spelm. 
Gloſſ. p. 22. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 1 


AGITATION, (Cycl.) in phyſics, is often uſed for an fateſtine : 


commotion of the parts of a natural body. 
Fermentation and efferveſcence are attended with a briſk Ag:- 
tation of the particles: heat is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to conſiſt 
in the Agitation of the parts of the hot body: and hence 
ſome attempt to demonſtrate the quantity of heat in bodies of 
the like texture, to be in a ratio compounded of the denfit 
of the bodies, and the duplicate ratio of the Ag:tation of their 
particles. Hence alſo a method is deduced, of meaſuring the 
degree of Agitation of the particles of the air *. —Mercury, 
by a briſk Agitation in vacuo, produces light; and hence 
that new ſpecies of phoſphorus, called mercurial ».—[* Vid. 
Herman. Photon. I. 2. c. 24. p. 366. ſeq. d V. Hawkſb. 
Phyſ. Mechan. Exper. ſec. 1. n. 4. p. 15. Jour. des Scav. 
T. 61. p. 513. It. T. 66. p. 104. 
Sound is produced by a tremulous Agitation, excited firſt in 
the ſonorous body, and communicated thence to the ambient 
air. V. Herman. ubi ſupra, I. 2. c. 23. p. 377. 
AGITATION is one of the chief cauſes or inſtruments of 
mixtion : by the Agitation of the parts of the blood and 
chyle, in their continual circulation, ſanguification is, in good 
meaſure, effected. Butter is made out of milk by the ſame 
means : 'in which operation, a ſeparation is made of the 
oleous parts from the ſerous, and a conjunction of the oleous 
together. Digeſtion itſelf is only ſuppoſed to be an inſenſible 
kind of Agitation. The readieſt — to diſſolve ſugar in wine, 
or other liquor, is to give the veſſel a haſty turn, together 
with a ſmart knock againſt any hard and ſteady body, 


e labourers, and ſee there were no incroach- | 


Of late days it has 


AGM 


vchemetit Agitation. V. Grew, Dife. of Mixt. lect. 1. c. 4+ 
p. 230. 

Adir AT io is reputed one of the ſymptoms of inſpiration 2, 
Petit informs us, that, in the haſt century, there aroſe in a 
church in Italy, for the ſpace of a year, a vapour of an ex- 
traordinary kind, which put all the people into trembling 
and Agitationt, and, unleſs they got away betimes, ſet them 
a dancing, with ſtrange contortions and geſticulations. This 
ſeems to verify what has been related of the temple of Delphi v. 
—[* V. Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1692. p. 230. Nouv. Rep. 
Lett. T. 42. p. 332. Lett. Edif. T. 9. p. 66. » Petit, de 
Sybilla, J. 1. — Rep. Lett. T. 8. p. 1113.] 

AGITATION is alſo uſed in medicine, for a ſpecies of exerciſe, 
dee called /winging. 
he antients held Agitation of the body neceffary : in caſes 

where the patient could not be moved from one place to an- 

other, they ſuſpended him in his bed, and ſwang him back- 

* and forwards, Celſ. de Medic, I. 2. Jour. des Scav. 
57. p. 25. | 

Maurice prince of Orange found this method a relicf againſt 

the ſevere pains of the gout and ſtone. Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 

1705. p. 42. 

Bartholine mentions fits of the tooth- ach, deafneſs, &c. re- 

moved by vehement Agitations of the body. Barth. Act. 

Med. T. 5. obſ. 126. p. 321. 

AGITATIONS of the arms, and other parts, are found of eſpe- 
a for diflolving concretions in the body. Caſt. Lex. 

Among the Jews, there was one kind of ſacrifice offered by 

Agitation, i. e. by waving towards the eaſt, weſt, north, 

and ſouth, to denote that God was to be ſerved in every 

part of the earth. — This, in our verſion, is rendered a wave- 

Fee, Vid. Exod. c. xxix. v. 24. It. c. xxxv. v. 22. 
vit. c. ix. v. 21. Heym. Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 110. 

AGITATIVE, ſomething that agitates or ſhakes another. See 

AGITATION, 

AGITATIVE force of a pendulum, is that which produces mo- 

tion in it. 

The agitative force of the pendulum ariſes from three things, 

Imo. The power of gravity. 240. The weight faſtened at 

the end of the rod. 3tio. The diſtance of that weight from 

the point of ſuſpenſion; or, which amounts to the ſame 
thing, the length of the rod, or pendulum. V. Hiſt. Acad. 

Scienc. an. 1714. p. 127. 

AGITATOR, in antiquity, a charioteer; or he who drove 

or directed a chariot, or horſes in a race, Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 

T. 1. p. 60. See CHARIOTEER. 

In which ſenſe, Agitator amounts to the ſame with what the 

Remans called auriga, and we a coachman, driver, &c. 


AGITATOR was more particularly uſed for him who drove in 


the public Curule games in the circus. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
T. r. p. 60. Schaetg, Lex. Ant. p. 157. feq. in voc. 
Aurigæ. 
The Agitaters were diſtinguiſhed, by their habits, into Ru/- 
ſati, Albati, hes . and Veneti, which gave the riſe and 
denomination to ſo many factions. Beſides which, they had 
other marks, or enſigns of their family, correſponding to 
what we call arms. 
The conquerors, beſides the ordinary rewards, bravie, as 
crowns, &c, had ſtatues erected to them in the circus ; on 
the baſes whereof, their titles, atchievements, &c. were in- 
ſcribed ; ſeveral of which are ſtill found r in- 
ſeriptions, drawn in the following formulæ: Vicit e, 
Septejuge, Bigas, Trigas, uno anno, alieno Principio, duobus 
introjugis, &c. | 
It has been diſputed, whether the Agitators were on the foot- 
ing of mimes and pantomimes, and by law held infamous ? 
Briſſonius ſhews the negative; they did not become fo till 
after the introduction of Chriſtianity . By a canon of the 
antient church, they were excluded from the communion, 
while they followed the profeſſion >. Some alledge, for a 
reaſon of the excluſion, that they uſed to pratife magic and 
enchantments, to retard and hinder their adverfaries. Add, 
that the circus, wherein they performed, was adorned with 
the ſtatues of falſe gods, and the whole tenor of the ſhews 
had a face of idolatry.— [. Briſſon. Select. ex. Jur. Civ. Ant. 
I. 1. e. 10. * V. Jour. des Scav. T. 34. p. 638. & Hein. 
Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 110.] 4 
Miliarian AcirATORS, Agitatores miliarii, were thoſe who 
drove in the forum at Conſtantinople, a place adorned with 
ſtatues, &c. after the manner of the circus at Rome, having 
a milium, or miliarium, in the middle. Buleng, de Circ. 
c. 52. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant, T. 1. p. 60. | 
AGLAOPHOTIS, in botany, a name uſed, by ſome, for 
iony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
AGLIA, ayan, among antient phyſicians, a whitiſh cicatrix, 
or ſpot in the eye, formed by a congeſtion of humours. Cat. 
Lex. Med. p. 24. 
AGMEN, in antiquity, - properly denotes a Roman army in 
march. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. I'. 1. p. 60. ſeq. Aquin.' 
Milit. T. 1. p. 32. feq. | 
In which ſenſe, it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from acies, which 
denoted the army in battle array; though, on ſome occaſions, 


whereby all the parts of the ſugar and liquor are put into a 


— 


we find the two words uſed indiftcrently for each other. PSY | 


\ 


The Roman armies, in their marches, were divided into 
primum Agmen, anſwering to our vanguard; medium Agmen, | 
our miain-battle ; and poſfremum Agmen, the rear-guard. 

The order of their march was thus : after the firſt ſignal with 
the trumpets, &c. the tents were taken down, and the bagagge 
packed up; at the ſecond ſignal, the baggage was to be loaden 
on the horſes and carriages; and at the third ſignal, they 
were to begin their march. Firſt came the extraordimarn ; | 
then the auxiliaries of the firſt wing, with their baggage 3 
theſe were followed by the legions. cacavalry marched 
either on each fide, br behind. | | 
GMEN pilatumy. that diſpoſed in a narrow, oblong form, or 


A 
column; being withal «cloſe and compact; thus called, as 


reſembling the figure of a pile, or peer. Vegetius compares 
it to that of a broach, or ſpit. This form was chiefly uſed |. 
in marching without their baggage, «hrou bad ways, and 


Cloſe countries. V. Pitiſe. . Ant. I. 1. p. 61. Vel. 


Etym. 5 

AG <7 EN guadratum, that ranged ſomewhat in a ſquare form; 

being the method brdinarily obſerved in the Roman armies. 

This was alſo called Agmen grave, by the Greeks Tilęa ane 

Tat . The three lines, or columns, in which the army 

uſually marched, were conſiderably more in length, or breadth, 

than in depth: but as the baggage marched, ſomewhat in the 
ſame order, the whole approached to the figure of a ſquare *. 

-—[* V. Baxt, Gloſſ. p. 6g. Pitiſc. loc. cit.] | 

AGMEN is alſo uſed for any number of perſons, or. even ani- 
mals, moving or advancing in ſome regular order. V. Sal- 
maſ. de Re Milt. c. 17. 

AGNANTH Us, in botany, the name given by Vaillant to a 
youu of plants, called afterwards cornutia, by Plumier and 
Linnæus. See CORNUTIA. 

AGNEL, an antient French gold coin, firſt ſtruck under the | 
reign of St. Louis, worth about twelve ſols, fix deniers. 
V. Le Blanc, Hiſt. Monn. de France, ap. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 
Supp. T. 3. p. 184. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 204. 
1 Agnel is alſo called ſometimes Mouton d'or, and Agnel 

or. 
The denomination is ſuppoſed to have ariſen from the figure 
of a lamb, or ſheep, ſtruck on one ſide. 

AGNELET, an antient French ſilver coin, firſt ſtruck under 
Philip le Bel, worth about twenty ſols. Trey. Dict. Univ. 


. I, p. 205. | 
AGNOETISM. the diſtinguiſhing doctrine, or ſyſtem, of the 
Agnoctæ. See Ac NOE TA, Cycl: 
There ſeems to have been two kinds of Agnoetiſm, and Agnoetæ, 
though uſually confounded. Ihe firſt founded by Theophronius, 
anEunomian, under the empireof Valens, whoquitted his party, 
taught ſome erroneous tenets concerning God's preſcience, and 
its difference from knowledge: the latter, founded by Themiſ- 
tius the deacon of Alexandria. As to all which, the curious may 
confult Obſerv. Halenſ. T. 1. obſ. 55 Fabric. Bibl. Græc. 
T. 8. I. 5. c. 18. Niceph. Callift, Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 18. c. 11, 
18, 45, 49, 50. Pratæol. Elench. Hæreſ. 1. I. p. 19. 
AGNOMEN, (Cycl.)-— There have been rent diſputes among 
antiquaries, concerning the Agnomina of the Romans. Beſides 
the notion delivered in the Cyclopedia, divers others have 
been ſtarted. The generality of grammarians ſpeak of the 
Agnomen as a fourth name ſuperadded to the cognomen, or 
third name, on account of ſome extraordinary action, virtue, 
or the like: as Africanus, in Publius Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
canus ; Creticus, in Quintus Cæcilius Metellus Creticus ; 
Felix, in Lucius Cornelius Sylla Fœlix, &c. Cantel, Diſſ. 1. 
2 Valer. Max. Jour. des Scav. T. 8. p. 19. Nouv. Meth. 
t. p. 597. | 
But * refutes this notion, is, that theſe, and other names 
after the cognomen, or family name, are frequently called, by an- 
tient writers, cognamina, and not Agnomina. This led Sigonius 
to conclude the Agnomen and cognomen to be the ſame thing; 
notwithſtanding that Cicero expreſly diſtinguiſhes them. Others 
following Robortellus, take the Agnomen to be the ſame with 
the nomen gentile, or that belonging to the Agnati; which 
appears ſtill farther from the truth. A late author decides 
the difficulty, by making the Agnomen to be generally the 
ns with the cognomen, though not always, but only in caſes 
adoption. | | 
According to this ſyſtem, Agnomen is the name which a per- | 
ſon adopted retains after his adoption. It was a cuſtom a- 
mong the Romans, for a perſon, when adopted into another 
family, to lay aſide all his other names, and only retain his 
family name, to which he added the pranomen, nomen, and 
cognomen of the adopter. Thus P. Cornelius Scipio, being 
adopted by Q. Cæcilius Metellus, laid aſide his prenomen 
Publius, and nomen Cornelius, and was called Q. Czcilius | 
Metellus Scipio. So alſo L. Calpurnius Piſo, being adopted 
by M. Pupius, was called M. Pupius Piſo. And M. Junius 
rutus, being adopted by Q. Servilius Cæpio, was called Q. 
Servilius Cæpio Brutus. It follows, , that Piſo and Brutus 
are here real Agnomina, as being Agnata, or belonging to 
the proper family of the perſon ; whereas the other three are 
foreign, or ſuperadded on account of adoption. V. P. Serv. 
Milcell. c. 8. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 62. ſeq. See 


4, 


AGNOS, in che 


AGN 


AGN 


„a name given by Athenzus, and 
eck writers, to that fiſh called callys- 


many other of 
nymus, or uranoſcopus. It is a ſpecies of the trachinus, and 


is diſtinguiſhed, by Artedi, from the reſt of that genus, by 


is 
the name of the trachinus with a great number of beards grow- 
from the lower jaws. TI 
US caftus, (Cyc .) is alſo called agnon, vitex, ſometimes 
elæagnon, ſalix amerina, lygon, lygus. 
There are divers ſpecies of it. Pliny mentions two, the greater, 
called alſo the white kind, and the leſſer, or black. Miller ſpeaks 
of four; only one of which, called by botaniſts, vitex foliis 
anguſ/tioribus, canabis modo diſpoſitis, is pretty common in 
Engliſh gardens ; the reſt are rare. 
The Anus caſtus is a ſmall ſhrub, which ſhoots ſeveral long, 
Nender, flexible branches, covered with an aſh coloured rind; 
its leaves are long, narrow, pointed, and lanuginous, diſpoſed 
like thoſe of hemp ; its ſeed round, about the bigneſs of pep- 
per and having a pungent aromatic taſte. hence the 
French ſometimes call it wild pepper. It grows in waſte 
grounds, about the banks of rivers, and contains a great deal 
of ſalt and oil, but little phlegm. , 
AcNnvus caſtus was eſteemed ſacred to Ceres, and is ſometimes 
repreſented on medals, in her hand. 
To. obviate looſe defires, ſome of the Italian religious, to 
this day, not only fill the pillows they lye on with the leaves, 
bloſſoms, and ſeed of the ſame, but alſo tye ſome of its 
branches about their middle. Some of the nunneriesin France 


Lemeri, Tr. des 2 


p. 39. Mill. Gard. Dict. in voc. Burggr. Lex. Med. T. 1. 
350. ſeq. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 5. p. 155 Mem. de 
Jour. des Scav. I. 45. p. 413. 

It. T. 47. p. 438. Phil. Tranſ. No. 111. p. 249. Evel. 


Sylv. c. 20. C. 


2 number, ready for the papal benediction. Vid. 
1 to the time of 


pretends, that it came from 
apoſtolical tradition. by Ha 
It ſeems antiently to have been a cuſtom for Chriſtians, to 
have theſe waxen images put in their coffins 'with them : 
accotdingly the tomb of the empreſs, wife of Honorius, who 
died in the middle of the fifth century, being diſcovered in 
. 1544, hers is ſaid to have been found in it an Agnus Dei. 
. Mem. de Trev. an. 1728. p. 1538. | 
The ceremony of conſecrating the Agnus Dei's bears ſome 
affinity to that of baptiſm, and is. accordingly called by that 
name. Onuphrius Panvinius deduces its origin from that 
- ſacrament 8 Jour. des Scav. T. 37. p. 371. Du Pin, 
Bibl. Eccleſ. I. 16. p. 99.] See BAPT ISN. | 
In the Ordo Romanus it is ſaid, that on Eaſter Saturday, the 
archdeacon of Rome melted wax into a veſſel, mixes 
a little oil with it, and after bleſſing it, pows it into moulds 
raven with the image of a lamb, to be kept till the Sun- 
y in Albis, and then diſtributed by him to the people, to 
be burnt in their houſes as a preſervative from ill accidents. 


But of late days, this office is performed by the himſelf, 
and that not every year, as of old; but the uu his 
pontificate, and every ſeventh year afterwards *. e Agnus 


Dei's are received from the pontiff by the cardinals in their 
caps, and by the other prelates in their mitres, &c, with the ut- 
molt veneration; it being held a profanation to touch them with 
hands. At the ſame time by of them are ſent as a preſent 
to all the princes of the Romiſh communion, A brief, or 
order of pope Sixtus Vth. ſent with a box of Agnus Dei's to 
the Doge of Venice, has been publiſhed by the journaliſts of 
that 1. wherein we have an authentic account of the de- 
ſign, Uſe, Cc. of Agnus Dei's.— They are made of pure 
white virgin wax, ſays the brief, to denote the humanity of 
Chriſt, born of an immaculate virgin; the figure of the lamb 
N 0 on them, repreſents that unſpotted — ſuf- 
r us upon the croſs. They are baptized or dipped 

thi powe-bu lake wigs 2 
repreſent the report of a good name, which a chriſtian is to 
FFF as alſo chriſm, 
y which charity the greateſt of all virtues i ed. The 


his hea- 


ADOPTION and ADOPTIVE, Cycl. and Suppl. | 
ene . 9 1 


* 
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is . 
Immerſion is accompanied with prayers, a the pontiſf 
beſeeches God to ſanctify theſe images, and i = 
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rtue into them, that they who keep and _ them 
worthily, and with faith, may have their fins waſhed away, 
and moreover, that ſtorms, hail, whirlwinds, thunder, &c. 
may be prevented from injuring them, that evil ſpirits may be 
expelled, that no miſchief may befall them, no corruption of 
the air, no falling ſickneſs, no fire may moleſt them; that 
women with child may be preſerved with their young : in 
fine, that all may be ſecured from innundations of water, ſud- 
den death, and all calamities. It is wiſely added, that tho” 
we are not to doubt, but in conſequence of theſe prayers, 
thoſe powers are actually communicated to them; yet thro' 
the want of faith in the poſſeſſors, they have not always the ful] 


venly vi 


effect v. [ Du Pin. Bibl. Eccleſ. T. 18. 2 b V. Giorn. 
de Letter. d' Ital. T. 17. p. 435. ſeq. alſo further con- 


cerning the origin of Agnus Dei's, Jour des Scav. T. 31. 
p. 252. Mem. de Trev. an. 1722. p. 2010. Their virtues, 
Act. Erud. Lipſ. Supp. T. 4. p. 224. Their myſtic meanings, 


Du Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ. T. 18. p. 68. The order of conſe- 


crating them, Magri, Notiz. de Vocab. Eccleſ. in voc.] 
Some authors alſo ſpeak of a kind of metalline Agnus Dei's, 
hung to chapelets, or pater-noſters. Schmid. Lex. Ecclel. 
The Agnus Dei is ſaid to have been firſt brought into the 
miſſal, by pope Sergius I. Jour. des Scav. T. 31. p. 1101. 

Ac N us Scythicus, in natural hiſtory, a kind of Zoophyte, or 
plant animal, ſaid to grow in Lartary, reſembling the figure 
and ſtructure of a lamb. See ZoopnHyToxN, Cycl. 


The Agnus Scythicus, or Scythian lamb, is alſo called Agnus 


| Vegetabilis, the vegetable lamb 3 Agnus Tartaricus, the Tar- 


tarian lamb; and by the people of the country, Borometz, | 


Borametz, or Boranetz. 
The uſual account given of this extraordinary production 
that the Tartars ſow in their ground a ſeed reſembling that 
of melon, but leſs oblong; from whence ariſes a plant 
called by them Borometz, i. e. lamb, growing almoſt to the 
height of three feet, and having feet, hoofs, ears, and the 
whole head, excepting horns reſembling that animal. In lieu 
of horns it has a peculiar ſort of hair, not unlike horns ; it 
is covered with a fine thin ſkin, which _ pulled off, is 
worn by the natives as a cover for the head. The pulp within 
reſembles that of the Gammarus 3 and when wounded, a li- 
quor ouzes out like blood. It lives as long as there is graſs 
and herbage around it; but when theſe are conſumed, it 
waſtes and dies. Add, that wolves are fond of it, while 
no other beaſts will feed on it, V. Card. de Subtil, Exerc. 181. 
Sec. 29. ſeq. 2 
- Deuſfingius * ſeems to have been the firſt, who enquiring 
more narrowly into this vegetable monſter, ſuſpected the 
whole for a fable. His reaſons are, 1. that no credible au- 
” thor atteſts the having ever ſeen it, for as to what Wormius ® 
relates from the travels of Eovald de Kleiſs, the elector of 
Brandenburgh's ambaſſador, who had a dried plant ſhewn him 
by a Tartar, to which grew a fruit, like the above deſcribed, 
Covered with a curly fleece, it is no hard matter to conceiye, 


how that miniſter might have been impoſed on; and as for | 


the ſkins ſtill in ſeveral muſæums of Virtuoſi, they may be 
accounted for otherwiſe. | 2. That Kempfer, when in the 
country, making diligent enquiry concerning the place where 
the Borometz grew, could hear of nothing like it. Deuſing. 
de Agno Vegetabili. Ext. in Faſcic. Dil Select. p. 598. ſeq. 
b Vorm. Muſ. p. 190.] E 
Kempfer gives a probable account of the origin of this fable 
of the Scythian lamb: there is a peculiar kind of ſheep bred 
in the provinces near the Caſpian, remarkable for the fineneſs, 
ſoftneſs, and beauty of their ſkins ; which on that account 
are much coveted for ornaments in apparel. The rich to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves, procure. the ſkins of the youngeſt 
lambs, which are much ſuperior to thoſe of the grown 
ſheep ; and their luxury in this reſpect is carried ſo far, that 
the dams are often killed while with young, for the ſake of 
abortive ſkins ; the hair of which the ſkinners of that country 
have a way of forming into a fine cloſe down. By this means, 
after cutting off the extremities, the ſkin has ſcarce any ap- 
pearance of leather, but reſembles rather a kind of vellum 


covered with a lanugo, which might well enough paſs among | 


the ignorant for that of a melon; This is uſed for the lining 
of mitres, and ſometimes of gowns, robes, and the like. 
What confirms this account is, that the name Borometz ap- 
rs to be a corruption of the Muſcovite Boranetz, called 
1 Poles Baranek, whoſe root in the Sclavonic, is Baran, 
which ſignifies a ſheep, or ram. Long: Obſerv. de Agno 
Scytbico, 1. fructu Borometz. Ext. in Diſſ. Inaug. & in Amen. 
Exotic. Faſc. 3. Obſ. 1. 1 SR 5 
As to the plants ſhewn under this denomination, in ſome re- 
poſitories of rarities, they appear to be ori inally the roots, 
or ftalks of certain vegetables, probably of the capillary kind, 
covered with a woolly moſs, which naturally bearing reſem- 
blance to the figure of a lamb, have been helped out and 
brought near to it by art and the addition of new parts. Much 
as thoſe Homunculi, or figures of men, of which Charletans 
make parade, are made out of the roots of Mai oras, 
and Bryony; Sir Hans Sloane , and Breynius *, give us the 


figures, and deſcriptions of ſuch Borometz's in their collections. 


It is from theſe plants that the Indian moſs is gathered, fa- 


mous for its uſe in ſtaunching blood. Deuſingius, Kempfer, 
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is, | 


AGO 


Breynius, and Libavius have written expreſsly on the Ares 
Scythicus ©,—=[* V. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 287. p. 861. » Diff. e 
Agno Vegetabili Scythico, in Phil, Tranſ. No. 390. p. 35 3. ſeq. 
< Hiſt. Agni Scytbici. For further particulars ſee Kirch. de Art. 
Magnet. p. 504+ ſeq. Bacon. Hiſt. Natur, Cent. 7. n. 609. 
Licet, de Spontan. Vivent. Ortu. c. 45. 

AGOGA, in natural hiſtory, a ditch or drain for carrying off 
the water from a mine. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 33. c. 4. 
The word ſeems of Greek origin, derived from aywyn, duttus, 
of ayw, duce, I draw. Tho' Hardouin a, rather than not 
oppoſe Salinaſius d, will have it derived from the antient Spa- 
niſh ; alledging that in ſome MSS. it is written Agangas. 
M. Durand ©, adopts this conjecture.— [ Hardouin. Not. ad 


Pl. loc. cit. Salmaſ. Exerc. Plin. p. 1076. © Durand. 
Hiſt. Nat. d'or Sc. ap. Bibl. Raiſ. T. 3. p. 32-] : 
AGOGE, Aywyn, in the antient muſic, a ſpecies of modulation, 


wherein the ſounds or notes proceed by. continuous degrees of 
the ſcale, both riſing and falling. As when we ling, re, 
mi, fa, fol, la; la, fol, fa, mi, re. | 

Agoge anſwers to what the Latins call Ductus, and the Itali- 


Conducimento, and di grad : it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
Place, Petteia, &c. 


Agoge makes the firſt 
dulating, 


There are three ſpecies or cafes of this modulation; firſt when 
the ſounds follow each other from grave to acute, i. e. riſing 
as in ſinging, BCD E. This the Latins call ductus rectus, 
and the Italians Conducimento retto. CT, 
The ſecond, when they go from acute to grave, 7. e. falling, 
as in the notes E D C B, called by the antients ductus rever- 
tens, and by the mordern Italians Conducimento ritornante. 
The third when they riſe by flats and fall by ſharps, as in 
D, E, F arp, G, or, vice verſa, as in G, F ANN at, D. 
This the antients call ductus circumcurrens, and the Ita- 
lians conducimento circoncorrente. Euclid. Introd. Harmon. 
p- 22. Ariſtid. Quintil. de Melop. I. 1. p. 28. Mem. Acad. 
nſcrip. I. 7. p. 275. 277, and Malc. on Muſ. e. 14. F. 4. 
p. 542. Bros. Dict. Muſ. in voc. 

AGON (Cycl.) — Ac od Adrianalis, was that inſtituted at 
Athens, by the emperor Adrian; called alſo Tlasabwala, Ila- 
% and ON Adę san, 

Acco T/ſelaſticus, inſtituted at Puzzuoli by the empetor Anto- 
ninus Pius, and held every fifth year. Ie was a facred com- 
bat, and the victors at it were called Hierenice : they were 
to be received into the city, thro* a breach in the wall, made 
on purpoſe. | | 

Acon Muſicus, that wherein either poets, or muſicians diſputed 
for the prize; ſuch was that dedicated by Ptolemy to Apollo 
and the muſes, with rewards aſſigned to the writers who 
rms the victory, Of this kind were alſo found in the 

ythian, Nemzan and Iſthmian games ; alſo in the Olympic 
games, after Nero's time, who firſt introduced a muſical 
Agon here; others were founded by the emperor Domitian, 
and others at Rome, Naples, Alba, Oc. . | 
We have an antient Greek writer. extant, under the title of 
atywy "Ones x Heede, the Agon of Homer and Heſiod, 
ſuppoſed to be a narrative of the diſpute of theſe two poets, 
at the funeral of Amphidamas in Chalcis, before king Pani- 
dis brother of the deceaſed, who gave the prize, a tripod, to 
Heſiod. Many antient authors make mention of this combat, 
ſome moderns have ſuſpected the whole for a fiction. 
The learned Fabricius, tho? he ſuppoſes the book above-men- 
tioned, to have been framed by ſome admirer of Heſiod; 
yet allows the reality of ſome ſuch diſpute, and thinks it might 

ave happened when Homer was very old, and Heſiod young. 
But this opinion is liable to chronological difficulties. b. 
Fabric. Bibl. Græc. T. 1. I. 2. c. 8. F. 2. p. 370, 371: 

AGon Neronianus, a quinquennial combat, called 210 Nero- 
nian, from the name of its inſtitutor, who here bore away 
the prize toy playing on the harp, Cithara. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 

I. p- . 4 | 

AGon is allo uſed for a place near the Tyber, otherwiſe called 
circus flamineus, wherein Curule games and combats were 
celebrated. Aguin. Lex, Milit. I. I. p. 34. Pitiſe. Lex. 
Ant. T. I. P- 63. 

Ac o is alſo uſed, by phyſicians, for the ſtruggle of death. 
V. Ca. Lex. Med. Burggrav, Lex. Med. T. 1. See 
AcoN x, Cycl. and 5 

AGONALIA (Cycl.) — The Agonalia appear to have been 
held thrice in the year, viz. on the 5th of the ides of Ja- 
nuary, on the 12th of the calends of June, and the'3d of 
the ides of December. V. Struv. Antiq. Rom. c. 8. p. 362. 
ſeq. Ur/at. de Not. Roman. ap. Thef. Ant. Grev. T. 11. 


1. 
AGONISMA, in antiquity, the palm or prize given the victor 
in r or combat. Aquin. Lex. Milit. F. I. p- 34. 
AGONISTARCHA, in antiquity, feems to have been much 
the ſame with Agonotheta * ; though ſome ſuggeſt a difference, 
making it the office of the fotmer to preſide at, and direct 
the private exerciſes of the Athletæ, which they went thro⸗ 
by way of practice, beſore they made their appearance on the 


part of the Melopœia, or art of mo- 


public theatres or amphitheatres v. [. Aguin. loc. cit. in voc. 


Agonotheta. > Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
NOTHE TA, cl. and Suppl. 
I 


1 1. P · 64.] See AGo- 


AGO 


AGONISTIC, Agoniſtica, the ſcience of what relates to the 


combats, or Agones of the antients. 


In which ſenſe, Agoniſtic amounts to much 
Athletic, and makes a branch of Gymnaſtics. 


the face with 


The preſident du Faur, or Faber, has publiſhed a learned | 


work on the ſubject of Agoniſtics 4, much applauded by ſeve- 
ral critics d. Lydius has alſo a work entitled the Agom/tica 
ſacra, being an explication of ſuch paſſages of ſcripture, and 
eſpecially in St. Paul's epiſtles; as relate or allude to the an- 
tient manner of comBating.—A late author paſſes a ſevere 
cenfure on it, as wholly ſtollen from du Faus , Yet it has 
been republithed with additions by Lomier ©, —[* Agoniſticon, 

. ſeu de Re Athletica Ludiſque, veterum, Lugd. 1595. fol. 
d Baillet, Jugem. des Scav. T. 2. P. 2. p. 131. ſeq. V.Reim- 
man. Catal; Bibl. Theol. p. 361. An extract of the addi- 

tions is given in Att. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1700. p. 536. ſeq.] 

Aconastic, Avenue, is alſo uſed among antient phyficians 
for cold ſpring water. 

Ihe reaſon of the denomination is taken from the plentiful uſe 
of that element in the ſtate of an acute eryſipelaceous fever, 
wherein water was ſuppoſed to combat and ſtruggle with the 
febrile heat. Gorr, Def. Med. p. 4. Caft. Lex. Med. 


25 | | 
AGONISTICI (Cyd.)—St, Auguſtin ſometimes calls this ſect 
* name Agoniſtrii, | | 
e Agoniſtici are alſo the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called 
Circuitores, Cercelliones, Catropitæ, Coropitæ, and at Rome 
Montenſes, I 

AGONIUM, in Roman antiquity, was uſed for the day whereon 
the Rex ſacrbrum ſacrificed a victim. The fame name was 
alſo given to the place wherein the games were antiently ce- 

| lebrated. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 64. 

AGONOTHETA (cl.) amounts to the fame with what 
was otherwiſe called *ExMaroIrxo;, Hellanodicus ; ſometimes alſo 
AE ſymneta, Brabeuta, Agonarcha, Agonodica, and Athlotheta. 

Some make a difference between the Athlotheta, and Agono- 
theta ; urging that the latter preſided only at the ſcenic games, 
and the former at the gymnic, but the diftin&tion ſeems with- 
out foundation. V. Fabri Agoniſt, I. 1. c. 18. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. T. p. 


Middle aye writers uſually confound Agoniſtæ, the comba- 
tants at games, with the Agonothetæ, or preſidents of 


them. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 34. 
The Agonothetæ had the immediate charge of the manner of 
life, diſcipline, and morals of the Athletæ. It was they who 
examined, and admitted, or expelled them the ſociety, or 
order. During the combats, the Agonothetæ were clothed in 
urple, and rode in a triumphal manner thro' the circus, 
Iding in their hands an ivory ſceptre, with an eagle on it. 
—At firſt there was only one Agonotheta; in the fifth olym- 
lad, a ſecond was „and in the twenty-fifth olympiad, 
ven more. —Of theſe, three had the direction of the horſe- 
races; as many of the Pentathlos ; and the reſt of the other 
_ exerciſes ®. —Van Dale has a diſſertation expreſs on the Ago- 
nothete<.—[* V. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 2. p. 310. Vid. 
Scalig. Poet. I. 1. c. 24. Potter. Archæol. I. 2. c. 21. T. 1. 
Þ® 441. Diſſert. 7. de Agonothet. Hellanod. &c. V. Act. 
rud. Lipſ. 1703. p. 90. ſeq. ] 
The name Agonotheta is {till retained in ſchools, and acade- 
mies for him who defrays the charge of the prizes diſtributed. 
The founders of prizes are perpetual Agonothetæ. Trev. 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 207. ſeq. | 
AGONUS, in zoology, a name uſed by the generality of au- 
. thors, for the fiſh called by ſome Sarachus, by others Chal- 
cis, and by others Sardella. | 
It is in many particulars very like the Alauſa or ſhad, called the 
mother of herrings, but ſmaller, never arriving at more than a 
foot in * 3 and is always lean and lank in ſpring, and fat in 
autumn. But the diſtinctions between it and the Alauſa, if real, 
are ſo very ſmall, that Mr. Ray, and many of the moſt accurate 
naturaliſts, have ſuſpected it the ſame fiſh, only in a different 
- Nate.' Ray's ra; „ r p. 216. 
AGONY (Cyc.)—Much of the terror of death conſiſts in the 
convulſions wherewith the Agony ſeems attended; 
tho” we have reaſon to believe, that the pain in fuch caſes is 
' ordinarily not extremly acute; a courſe of pain and ſickneſs 
having uſually ſtupified, and indiſpoſed the nerves for any 
quick ſenſations. However various means have been thought 
of for mitigating the Agony of death. Lord Bacon conſiders 
this as part of the province of a phyſician, and that not only, 
. when ſuch a mitigation may tend to a recovery, but alſo when 
. there being no further hopes of a recovery, it can only tend 
to make the paſlage out of life more calm, and eaſy. Since 
complacency in death, which Auguſtus ſo much deſired, is no 
{mall part of happineſs ; our phyſicians, when a patient is deſ- 
perate, make it a point of conſcience to give him over, 
when they ought rather to be endeavouring to make him 
depart with more eaſe and tranquility. Ae the 
author laſt cited ranks Euthanaſia, or 
among the deſiderata of ſcience; and does not even to 


diſapprove of the courſe Epicurus took for that end. Bacon, 
de Augm. Scient 1, 4. c. 2. | n 


—Hinc Stygias ebrius hauſit aquas. K 
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Opium has been applied for this purpoſe, with the applauſe 
of ſome, but the condemnatign of more. V. Ephem. Germ. 
Dec. 2. An. 1. p. 41. 

Baglivi promiſed a treatiſe expreſs, de Medicina Agonizan- 
tium, or the method of treating thoſe in the agonies of death a. 
Some think a medicine might be found out, which would al- 
leviate the pains of death, without accelerating it, or which 
might even tend at the ſame time to retard it. But per- 
haps one of the beſt recipe's for this end, is that of M. Pa- 
tin, viz. abſtinence from all medicines.— [a V. Bagliv. de 
Medic. Solid. Can. 45. Act. Erud. Lip. 1707. p. 341. 
d Shaw, Treat. of Incur. Diſeaſ. p. 17.] | 
The method uſed by the Perſians is certainly very innocent, 
if it be not effectual: they make a practice of redeeming cap- 
tive birds, and reſtoring t to liberty, as a ſure means of 

rendering their own migration into another ſtate eaſy. Olear. 

Itin. Perſ. I. 5. c. 22. 

Among the Armenians, when a perſon is in the Agony of 
death, ſo that there is no hopes left, they think it an office 
of humanity to put him out of his pain, by laying him in a 
certain ſituation, to haſten his paſſage; and by cloſing his 
3 and mouth, to prevent his breathing. V. Bibl. Univ. 

I. p. 290. 

AGORAUS, in antiquity, an appellation given to thoſe deities, 
who had ſtatues in the public markets or Fora. The word 
is Greek, formed of «yoea, market, in which ſenſe, we meet 
with Mercury Agoraus, at Athens, Sicyon, Thebes, and 
Sparta, &'c. Minerva Agoræa, ayegata, was in extraordi- 
nary veneration among the Lacedemonians. V. Hederic. Lex. 
Mythol. Suicer. Theſ. T. 1. p. 65. ſeq. 

AGORANOMUS (Cycl.)— The Agoranomi, at Athens, were 
ten in number, five belonging to the city, and as qe to 
the Pirzeus ; tho? others make them fifteen in all, of which 
they aſſign ten to the city, To theſe a certain toll or tribute 
was paid, by all who brought any thing to ſell in the market. 
They had the care of the vendibles, except corn, and were 
eſpecially concerned to ſee that no man wronged, or any 
way over-reached, another in buying or ſelling. Potter. Ar- 
chæol. Attic. T. 1. I. 1. c. 15. p. 83. 

AGRARLE Stationes, in the antient military art, corps of 
2 ed in the fields, and in the open air. V. Aguin. 

Milit. T. 1. p. 35. 
Theſe are alſo called ſimply Agrariæ, which in the text of 
Vegetius is corruptly written Angaria. Turneb. Adverſ. I. 4. 


c. 7. 
Aer Naves was uſed for veſſels placed to keep watch, or 
KaklAN- (Gel) in 2 ned fenſe, f nothing relating 
AGRA » (Cycl.) in a general ſenſe, ſomethi 1 
to fields or 48 alu. Lex. Jur. p. 56. 
„ e is originally Latin, Agrarius, formed of Ager, 
a field. 
There are ſeveral antient writers extant, on Agrarian affairs, 
which have been collected together, and divers times publiſhed 
under the title of Auctores legeſque rei Agrariæ, frve finium 
regundorum. The principal are Siculus Flaccus, Sex. Julius 
Frontinus, Agenus Urbicus, Hyginus, Varro, &c. An ac- 
count of the editions, with the titles, &c. of each is given 
by Fabricius. V. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. T. 2.1. 4. c. 11. 
The Roman lands were of divers kinds, fome conquered from 
the enemies, and not yet brought to the public account ; 
others brought indeed to the public, but clandeſtinely uſurped 
by private great men : laſtly, others purchaſed with the pub- 
lic money in order to be divided. Agrarian laws, either 
for dividing lands taken from the enemy, or the public lands, 
or thoſe purchaſed with the public money, were _ paſſed 
without diſturbance ; but thoſe whereby private rich men, 
were to be outed of their lands, and the common people put 
in poſſeſſion of what had been held by the nobility, were 
never attempted without great diſturbances. $i Lex. Ant. 
T. 1. p. 56. ſeq. Machiav. Diſc. in Liv. I. 1. c. 37. 
Hoffm. Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 114. Mem. de Trev. 1719. 
764. | a | 
2 . * two orations of Cicero ſtill extant, de Lege Agraria, 
againſt a law of this kind propoſed by P. Servilius Rullus, in 
in — year of Rome 691. V. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. T. 1. I. 1. 
c. 8. §. 17. | oh 
Shot. 2. pleaded for the neceſſity of Agrarian laws, 
among us. William Sprigge *, or as ſome ſay, Fr. Oſborne, 
has written expreſsly on the ſubject *.—[* V. Cat. Lett. T. 1. 
p. 283. feq. > Mod. Plea. for Commonw. &c. the expedi- 
ency of an Agrarian law. Lond. 1659. 4*. V. Mood, Ath. 
r ke 885 | 
But the author who ſeems to have entered d into the 
nature and uſe of Agrarian laws, is Harrington; he fhews that 
the ballance of property in a ſtate cannot be fixed but by laws, 
and the laws whereby ſuch a proviſion is made ate Agrarian 
laws. Now theſe are neceſlary to the mn roy of government, 
becauſe governments will, nl. to the diverſe ballance of 
property, be of diverſe or contrary 'natures, that is monarchical, 
or popular. Thus monarchy requires of the ſtandard of property, 
that it be vaſt or great; and of Agrarian laws, that they 


hinder receſs or diminution, at leaft in ſo much as is thereby 
upon ' honour; But popular government requires, 
3 EF „ > 5k d 


intailed 
| that 


AGR 


chat the ſtandard be moderate, and that its Agrarian laws pre- 
vent accumulation. 1 

This author thinks, that in a territory not excceding England 
in revenue, if the ballance be in more hands than three hundred, 
it is declining from monarchy; and if it be in fewer than 
five thouſand hands, it is ſwerving from a commonwealth. 
V. Harringt. Works. p. 392. : | 

The fame writer defines an equal Agrarian, a perpetual law 
eſtabliſhing and preſerving the ballance of dominion by ſuch 
a diſtribution, that no one man, or number of men, within 
the compaſs of the few or ariſtocracy, can come to over- 


power the whole people, by their poſleſſions'in lands. Ibid. 


He alſo obſerves, that the people of Rome by ſtriving for an 
Agrarian, ſtrove to ſave their liberty; and that commonwealth, 
thro' want of ſuch a law, or the non-obſervance of it, came 
to ruin. 

In the Grecian citics, the defe& of an Agrarian was ſupplied 
by oſtraciſm. : 

In Venice, the council of ten, and the officers of pomp, re- 
ſtrain thoſe who might be too powerful ; and theſe two orders 
in a commonwealth, where the gentry have but ſmall eſtates 
in land, are as much as needs be in lieu of an 4. 
rian, 

SomeGerman republics have no more to ſupply the place of this 
law, than that eſtates deſcending are divided among the chil- 
dren.—And the ſame law would eſtabliſh an Agrarian in En- 
gland. Ib. p. 292, 293. 6 
Agrarian laws may be framed different ways, as by intailing 
the lands upon certain families, without power of alienation in 
any caſe, as in Iſrael and Lacedemon : or, except with leave 
of the magiſtrate, as in Spain. But this by making ſome 
families too ſecure, as thoſe in poſſeſſion, and others too de- 


ſpairing, as thoſe not in poſſeſſion, may make the whole peo- 


le leſs induſtrious. 

herefore Harrington prefers a law regulating eſtates, ſo that 
no man ſhall have above two thouſand pounds a year in 
land; and that the eſtates of thoſe who exceed this proportion, 
ſhall be divided in deſcending to their children, till the 
greater ſhare do not exceed 2000 l. per annum. This is 
the rule he lays down for his commonwealth of Oceana, 
by _ he means his ſcheme for the government of En- 

land. | | 

y this law Harrington intended that the property of land in 


England, ſhould never fall into fewer hands than 5000 ; as 


he computes the rents of this country to be ten millions. 
But if theſe rents, as is probable, amount now to twenty mil- 
Jons, it would follow that, by our author's rule, the land 


could never be in leſs than 10000 hands, which, accord- 


ing to his ſyſtem, muſt effectually ſecure the liberties of the 


It wauld exceed the limits of our deſign, to enter into the 
full detail of all the reaſonings of this ingenious author, on 
the ſubject of Agrarian laws ; we therefore refer to his works. 
See alſo the articles GavyERNMENT, PROPERTY, &c. 


AGRESTA, in medicine, an unr pe grape ; otherwiſe called, 
r 


Omphar and Iva acerba, by the French Verjus. 


Agreſiz are held cooling, deterſive, and aſtringent; they, | 


temper the acrimony of the bile, and chear the heart. Eaten 
plentifully, they have been found to Alpe worms v. [Le- 
mery, des Drog. p. 19. * Yalliſnieri, Prim. Raccolt. d'ofle- 
roaz. p. 89. Giorn. de Letter. d'Ital. T. 5. p. 182.] | 


AGRESTA is ſometimes alſo applied to the juice of this 


fruit, more properly called Omphacium. Caſt. Lex. Med. 
P- 25. Duc, Lex, Med. p. 12. Burggr. Lex. Med. 


AGRICULTURE (Cyel.) is particularly uſed to denote the art of 


managing and improving fields, arable, paſture, and, meadow. 
In which ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from gardening, 
the culture of the vineyard, of timber, woads, Qc. 


AGRICULTURE is alſo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, for the 


whale art of huſbandry, Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 114. p. 320. 
Agriculture, . in this ſenſe, beſides tillage, comprehends 
feeding and the management of cattle, and the rural ſports, 
hunting, fiſhing, &c, Some even include under it the buſi- 
neſs of mines, coal-pits, and other ſubterraneous matter. 
Molch. Introd. Philo. I. 2. c. 7.4. 30. p. 61 1. ſeq. 


Agriculture is ſaid to have been, firſt invented, at leaſt per- 


fected in Europe, by Ceres, queen of Sicily, in memory 
Whereof, ſhe was placed among the principal divinities: ſhe 


taught the inhabitants of that iſland how to ſow all kinds of 


grain, particularly wheat, as weill as the manner or cps | 
grindivg, and making ;bread. Till chat time corn had only 
been . conſidered like other herbs, and ; ſuffered to grow 
wild among the reſt, without any care taken to ſeperate, 
cultivate, or apply it to the nouriſhment of man. Sicily, 
where che ſoil is ſo fertile in corns, was the place where 


its uſe was firſt diſcovered; and from hence the knowledge 
of it was propagated into Italy, Greece, and the more north- 


ern parts of E In conſequence of the new invention, 
Ceres firſt made a law, for diſtinguiſhing lands and poſſeſſions, 


Which: till then lay open and in common, that each perſon 


migbt reap the corn, he had been at the pains of ſowing, 
ve Le Clerc. Bibl. Hiſtor. T. 6. p. 62. ſeq. Z 


* 
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The primitive Agriculture is ſtill ſaid to be ſubſiſling among 
the ſavages of America, who ſow, reap, and prepare the 
corn much as was done ſome thouſand years ago, e'er mills 
were invented. Laſitau, Paral. des Mœurs des Sauvag. ap. 
7 wal for: 1725. p. 200. f 
uring the firſt 500 years of Rome, the le ed 
all their intervals of peace in Agriculture ; —— 
condition was not then at all perceived in the difference of 
occupation. The great were not leſs laborious than the poor, 
and thoſe two ranks ſo different from each other in the City, 
under the titles of Patricians and Plebeians, were united in 
the country under the common name of huſbandmen. Hiſ- 
tory is full of ſuch inſtances, not only in the firſt ages of 
the commonwealth, when it was uſual to take dictators, and 
conſuls from their farms; and from the low office of drivin 
cattle, remove them to the command of legions ; but alſo in 
thoſe flouriſhing wy bl when Rome had already ſubdued Italy, 
and began to be reſpected on the other fide the ſea. It is trite 
that Q. Cincinatus was found plowing his ground, when 
news was brought of his being named dictator. But what 
is not ſo well known, Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, Attilius, 
Licinius Stolo, Cato the cenſor, and many others appear to 
have taken their ſurnames from that part of the country life, 
to which they had chiefly applied themſelves. For it is hence, 
according to Varro, Pliny, and Plutarch, that the families 
Aſinia, Vitellia, Suillia, Porcia, and Ovinia were ſo called; by - 
reaſon of their authors or founders, who had diſtinguiſhed them- 


. ſelves, by the breeding of ſuch animals. And thus others ren- 


dered themſelves famous by the culture of certain herbs, or 
pulſe ; whence the denominations Fabius, Piſo, Cicero, &c, 
Vid. L'Abbe de Couture, in Mem. Acad. Inſcrip, T. a. 
1 388. Mem. de Trev. 1708. p. 1159. 

It was reputed a kind of infamy to N or deſpiſe the cul- 


ture of their grounds, and it was to praiſe a man, in Cato's 


judgment, to ſay he was much addicted to tillage. The in- 
habitants of the country-were held in more eſteem than thoſe 
of cities; and accordingly the ruſtic tribes were allowed the 
preheminence, and it is ſaid to have been chiefly theſe that 
8 — braveſt ſoldiers. Olivet, ap. Jour. des Scav. 
67. p. 653. 
Agriculture a fell to decay in Italy towards the cloſe 
of the eighth century, on occaſion of the irruptions of 
the Lombards, — N Aſtolphus, and afterwards of the 
Hungari and the Sarazens, who ſpread terror and deſolation 
over the whole country. The Popes being forced to Avignon, 
could bring no remedy to the diſeaſe; and it is only within 
theſe two laſt centuries, that any meaſures have been taken 
in earneſt for cultivating the country about Rome. S. Nuzzi 
a learned Roman prelate, has a treatiſe on the ſubject, wherein 
he propoſes divers means for that end. "TH 
The firſt, to grant privileges to huſbandmen, after the ex- 
ample of Theodoſius, Arcadius, Honorius, and divers p 
as Clement VII, Sixtus IV, Julius II, Clement VIII, Paul V. 
The ſecond by ſettling a vent for corn into other countries. 
The third by introducing the culture of other plants beſides 
corn, as hemp, olives, millet, vines, mulberry- trees, Ic. 
V. Mem. de Trev. 1703. p. 468.—472. 
Agriculture has met with different fates in different na- 
tions; of all people the Jews ſeem to have been moſt en- 
tirely attached to it*. It was long neglected among the 
northern nations, as the Goths d, Germans, Britons e, c; 
who choſe rather to ſubſiſt themſelves by the chace, the uſe 
of milk, fiſb, fowl, Fc. The like ftill obtains among the 
ſavages of Louiſiana, where the tillage of the ground is left 
to the women , the men being employed in hunting, c. 
Among the Japaneſe, Agriculture retains its antient honour, 
and among the Chineſe is diſtinguiſhed and encouraged by the 
court beyond all other ſciences.—[*. Gundling. Ht. Philoſ. 
Moral. c. 7. H. 3-.p. 82. > Rudbeck. Atlant. ap. Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 300. p. 2032. © Conring. de Habit. Corp. Germ. p. 53. 
ſeq. Jour. des Scav. T. 67. 7 | 
To encourage the people to Agriculture, the emperor of 
China yearly, at the beginning of ſpring, goes to. plough in 
rſon, aſſiſted by all the princes and grandees of the empire. 
The ceremony is performed with great ſolemnity; and is 
accompanied with a ſacrifice, which the emperor, as high- 
prieſt, offers to C Ti, to produce a plentiful crop in fa- 
vour of his people. To prepare bimſelf for this facxifice; the 
emperor is to faſt, and abſtain from venery, the three days 
preceding; and the like preparation is to be made by thoſe 
who attend him. On the day of the ceremony, the emperor 
deputes ſome of his chief courtiers to the hall of his anceſtors, 


. where, falling proſtrate, they. give them notice, as if they 


were ſtill alive, that on the morrow he will offer the great 
ſacriſice. Divers tribunals have alſo a ſhare in the prepara- 


tions: one is to provide the, things to be offered; another 
compoſes the words, which the emperor is to rehearſe; a 


third is to aſſerable forty. or fiſty. venerable aged huſbandmen, 
to be preſent when the emperor ploughs ; as many ydung 
perſons, of the ſame proſeſſion, are alſo brought, to put 
the plough- in order, harneſs the oxen, at prepaze the 
ſeed corn. The emperor ſows five kings of grain, which are 
thoſe ee in China, and under which all the reſt 
are included, viz. wheat, rice, beans, and two ſpecies of 
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2 
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millet. Several great lords carry the ſeed to be ſowed, in 
rich boxes; and the whole court aſſiſts in ſilence. The em- 
peror takes the plough in hand, and, after ſeveral goings and 
. returns, gives it to a prince of the blood, he, in his turn, 
to another, till the field is ploughed. When all is over, the 
governor of Pekin makes frequent viſits to this field, inſpects 
the furrows, and ſeeks for ears extraordinary, and of — 
omen, of which he gives notice at court. The ſame officer 
is truſted with reaping this field; the corn of which being 
put in yellow bags, which is the imperial colour, is reſerved 
for the moſt ſolemn ceremonies, and ſacrifices, of the enſuing 
year, whith the emperor offers to Tien, Chang-ti, and his 
anceſtors. V. Letter. Edif. T. 19. p. 386—392. Mem. 
de Trev. 1730. p. 232. ſeg. 
Among the Spaniards, A 
people truſt wholly for 
crowds of whom come uſually from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of France, &c. to till their ground. What is more, the 
inhabitants of the two Caſtiles, we are told, depend on the 
poor peaſants of the mountains of Gallicia, for the reaping 
their corn; which latter, when their own crop of rye proves 
tolerable, never trouble themſelves about the Caſtilians, who, 
in this caſe, muſt want bread z which they chuſe rather to 
do, than gather their crop themſelves. Vayrac, Etat. Pref. 
de PEſpagne, T. 1. Jour. des Scav. T. 64. p. 393 ſeq. 
The Egyptians confide ſo much in the goodneſs of their foil, 
that they are ſcarce at 'any pains to till it. As ſoon as the 
water of the Nile is returned into its bed, the peaſants ſow 
their ground. All they have more to do, is only to mix ſand 
with the mud which the Nile has left, in caſe this has fattened 
the foil too much; and they fail not of a plentiful crop. 
Mem. de Miſſ. T. 2. p. 1%. 
In England, Agriculture, though much improved in ſome parts, 
may, in general, be ſaid to be far from perfection. Whatever 
h dmen are apt to conceive of their abilities, moſt of 
them believing they have brought it to the higheſt pitch in 
their reſpective countries, and howſoever froward in enter- 
taining any thing new, yet *tis certain, were they really ſo 
knowing as they pretend, or would admit of ſuch notices as 
might be communicated to them, we ſhould have no ſuch 
complaints of uncertain crops, ſmuts, mildews, and the like. 
But fo unſkilful is the huſbandman, ſo ignorant in appro- 
priating the grain to the ſoil, that he knows not ſo much as 
the grains for thoſe purpoſes, though near neighbours to 
him ; much leſs are the grains of one country known to an- 
other. —_Of which divers inſtances might be given in wheat, 


barley, ra Vid. Plot. in Hought. Collect. T. 4. Ne. 3. 
3 30h | 
le is to be wondered at, that Agriculture has never been a 


regular ſtudy, like other arts and ſciences, but left wholly 
- for improvement to empirical practice. Several complaints 
of this kind have been made by antient as well as modern 
writers; and, as a remedy, the inſtitution of ſchools, col- 
leges, &c. of Agriculture, has been propoſed, but hitherto 
without much effect: though ſome attempts of this kind 
have been made at London, Rome, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
&c, Columella, and after him Mr. Cowley, lament, that 
hile all arts and ſciences have their public {hools and ma- 
we ſhould never ſee or hear of any man who took upon 
him to profeſs teaching this ſo pleaſant, ſo virtuous, ſo ho- 
nourable, ſo neceſſary art. Mr. Cowley wiſhed, that one 
— 2 each univerſity were erected, and appropriated to 
this ſtudy, as there are to phyſic and civil law. There would 
be no need of making a body of ſcholars and fellows, with 
Certain endowments, as in other colleges ; it would ſuffice, 
if, after the manner of halls in Oxford, there were only four 
profeſſors conſtituted, to teach the four parts, I. Aration, 
and all things relating thereto. 2. Paſturage. 3. Gar- 
dens, orchards, vineyards, woods. 4. All parts of rural 
_ ceconomy ;z including the government of bees, ſwine, poul- 
try, decoys, 
and the domeſtic conſervation and uſes of all that is brought 
in by induſtry from abroad. The buſineſs of theſe vrofallors 
. ſhould not be, as is commonly practiſed in other arts, only 
to read pos and ſuperficial lectures on Virgil's Georgic's, 
Pliny, Varro, or Columella, but to inſtruct their pupils in 
- the whole method and courſe of this ſtudy ; which might, 
perhaps, be gone through, with diligence, in a year or 
two 


Agriculture, *tis certain, might be brought to much greater 
perfection in England, if farmers had opportunities and 
zudgment to make experiments, or had ſome fixed place, 
Where they might ſee examples of all kinds of huſbandry, as 
ſchool, for their information. 

The Royal Society, ſoon after its inſtitution, appointed a 


committee for Agriculture, to conſider of the hiſtory and im- | 


provement thereof; who their work with drawing up 
Certain heads of enquiry, to be diſtributed among perſons ex- 
perienced in h ry, over the three kingdoms, in order to 

\- procure a faithful and authentic information of the know- 


and practice already obtained therein, with regard to 


++ foi; grain, ſeed, wheat, graſs, and the diſcaſes and unnoy- 
| ereof. V. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 5. p. 91, 94. : 


ep 
iculture is much neglected. Theſe 
ir country operations to foreigners ; 


AGRIFOLIUM, in botany, the holly-tree. 
- FOLIUM. 


AGRIGINTINE ſalt, in natural hiſtory, a kind of eatable 


in the fire, it did when thrown into water. 


nds; together with the ſports of the field, | 
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A ſociety has alſo been eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh, for the im- 
provement of Agriculture, who have publiſhed a treatiſe on 
the ſubject, with great applauſe. Vid. Treatiſe concerning 
the beſt Manner of fallowing Ground,. raiſing Graſs Seed, 
and training of Lint and Hemp, for the Uſe, &c. of the 
Linnen Manufacture, Edinb. 1720, 8vo. V. P reſ. Stat. 
Rep. Lett. T. 2. p. 317. 

The authors on Agriculture are numerous. Beſides thoſe 
already cited, we find among the Greeks, Heſiod *, Philo 
Judzus , Themiſtius g, and others, publiſhed under the 
titles of Geoponics, Georgics, &c. See GeoPpoNiIcs, &c. 
Among the Latins, Celſus d, Hyginus i, Cato, Columella, 
and others, publiſhed under the title of De Re Ruſtica.— 
[* V. Egya xa: Ag, Opera & Dies. Fabric. loc. cit. 1-2. 
c. 8. $ 5. Baill, Jugem. des Scav. T. 3. P. 1. p. 285. 
f Iles Tewgyias Nous, de Agricul. No ad Gen. g. K v% 20. 
Fabric. Bibl. Græc. T. 3. 1. 4. c. 4. F. 2. p. 107. * ige 
« Ne. Utrum Agricult. danda fit Opera; five Agricult. 
Laus. Fabric. ubi ſupra, T. 8. 1. 5. c. 18. F. 3. Celſ. 
de Agricult. libri quinque ; & Fabric. lib. cit. 1. 6. c. 9. 
Fabric. Bibl. Lat. T. 1. 1. 2. c. 1. p. 360.] | 
The antient Roman writers contain many things not hitherto 
common among us, and many others that have never been 
tried in our bees and gardens. Thus grafting in the root, 


which is found the readieſt way of propagating any plant; 


and the moſt certain ſpecies of that operation was but lately 
introduced by Dr. Agricola, from thoſe authors: and it is to 
be preſumed, many other things mentioned by them, if put 
in practice, would be found of no leſs uſe. I heir farms are 
excellently deſigned, and there are beauties in their gardens, 
which we have not among us. Bradley has given us the 
ſubſtance of the antient Roman writers on Agriculture; and, 
to accommodate them to our own times and country, has 
reduced their calendar to ours, and ſhewn the difference be- 
tween the ſeaſons of Italy and England: ſo that it will not 
be difficult to put their precepts in practice. 

Among the Engliſh, beſides thoſe mentioned in the Cyclo- 
pedia, we have alſo the writings of Mr. Tull, and of Mr. 
Ellis, a practical farmer. Many particulars alſo relating to 
this art, are occaſionally delivered by the writers on natural 
hiſtory, oeconomy, trade, &c. See Plot, Houghton, the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, &c. 
See AQUI- 


ſalt, famous among the antients for its not cracking in the 
fire, as common faſt does, It might probably owe this qua- 
lity to the fineneſs of the powder, in form of which it was 
generally uſed. But Pliny has added greatly to the miracle, 
by telling us, that though it did not crackle and leap 
] Solinus has 
added even to this, by telling us, that it would readily 
melt in the fire. This cannot be a property of common 
ſalt, and therefore the author muſt have miſtaken the ac- 
count of Pliny, or of ſome other writer, from whom he col- 
lected what he has ſaid about it. | L 


AGRIMONOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the ro- 
ſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals, arranged in a cir- 
cular form, and growing out of the diviſions of the cup. 
This flower and its cup are alſo received into another cup, 
of a funnel-like - ſhape, and fimbriated at the edges. The 
proper cup of the flower finally becomes a fruit of an oval 
form, pointed and enveloped by the outer cup, and uſually 
containing only one ſ eee. „ | 
There is but one known ſpecies of this plant, which is the. 
Agrimonoides, or Agrimonia ſimilis, the baſtard agrimony of 
authors. Tourn. Inſt. p. 301. ä 

This plant is called by ſome pimpinella folio Agrimoniæ. 


AGRIMONY, AGRIMONIA, in botany, the name of a genus 


of plants, the characters of which are theſe, "The flower is 
of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals, which are 
arranged in a circular form, and ſtand upon a cup, which 
finally becomes an oblong echinated fruit, containing one or 
two oblong ſeeds. | | 

The ſpecies of Agrimony, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe. 1. The common wild Agrimony. 2. The ſweet. 


ſcented Agrimony. 3. Sweet ſcented French Agrimony. Tourn. 


Inſt. p. 301. . | | 
The firſt ſpecies of this genus is frequent in dry paſtures, 
and flowers in June. The dried leaves make a very pleaſant 
infuſion, in the manner of tea; and are eſteemed a ver 
great medicine in obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen. It is 
celebrated in the jaundice, and in cachectic cafes ; and is 
pron in coughs and catarrhs, and in ſuppreffions alſo of the 
menſes. 5 | | 

It uſed to be a very common ingredient in the baths of the 
antients, prepared with the decoctions of detergent and emol- 
lient herbs. 1 . E i 0 
Agrimony is otherwiſe called Eupatorium veterum, or Græ- 
corum, or I. B. | ( | We 


From Mr. Geoffrey's analyſis of Ayriman; it appears/ that 


this plant contains very little ſalt of the ammoniacal kind, 
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ſince no concrete urinous ſalt is got from it, but the acid ſalt, 
_- -wherewith. it abounds, joined with earth, forms a, concrete 
reſembling tartar, or ſalt of coral combined with a large 
proportion of ſulphur. ; $4 Toa. 
Aegrimony has a ſaline taſte, ſubaſtringent and acid; its juice 
turns the tincture of Heliotropium to a faint red, ſo that its 
aſtringent and aperitive virtues ſeem both owing to the ſame 
auſtere ſalt. For tho' theſe effects ſeem contrary to one 
another, yet they often flow from one and the ſame princi- 
ple, the ſtrengthening of the weak and lax fibres of the 
| ſolid parts. Experience ſhews, ſays Geoffroy, that Agri- 
|  mony has the virtues ſuppoſed to ariſe from its compoſition ; 
for it is aſtringent, detergent, reſalvent, vulnerary, and ape- 
rient. * | 
The country people uſe the common or officinal Agrimony 
bruiſed, or its juice, in contuſions, and freſh wounds. Et- 
muller ſays, it removes ſwellings and inflammations of the 
ſcrotum. Yet it is rarely found in ſhop compoſitions, though 
frequently preſcribed by the ſurgeons, in diſcutient and vul- 
nerary fomentations. 8 
The feet ſmelling Ac RIMONY, Agrimonia odorata, is by 
ſome preferred, for medicinal purpoſes, to the former, as 
being more grateful to infuſe for pectoral decoctions. Vid. 
Lemer. Tr. des Drog. p. 19. Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. ſec. 4. 
p. 113. Ray, Synopſ. Stirp. Britan. p. 99. Funck, Conſpec. 
Therap. p. 333. Burggr. Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 360. ſeq. 
AGRIOCINARA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the coudy artichoak, the root of which is uſed inſtead of 
the coſtos nigra. Dale, Pharm. p. 104. 
AGRIOMELENZANION, in the botanical writings of the 
antients, a word that has perplexed many of the later writers. 
Fuchſius frankly confeſſes, that he does not know what to 
make of it; and others, though not ſo honeſt, are found, 
on examination, full as ignorant. 'The Arabian writers Avi- 
ſenng and Serapion uſed the word bedengian for the fruit of the 
pomum amoris, a kind of eſculent nightſhade, or ſalanum, 
Called by the old Greek writers, as Theophraſtus, &c. 
firychnos, and only diſtinguiſhed from the other frychni, or 
nightſhades, by its being deſcribed as wholeſome, not poi- 
ſonous. From this Arabic word bedengian, the Italians formed 
their word melanzana, and the late Greek writers their me- 
lenzanion, which they uſed as the name of the ſame fruit. 
This, when the plant was cultivated in gardens, was pro- 
bably larger and fairer, than when it grew wild; but, in 
this latter ſtate, was not leſs uſed, but was diſtinguiſhed by 
the term Agriomelanzanion. If the Greeks, who uſe this 
word, or the melanzanion, would have appropriated them to 
the pomum amoris, and diſtinguiſhed theſe from the other 
nightſhades, they would have done a ſervice to the world. 
AGRIOPHAGL, in antiquity, a name given to thoſe who fed 
on wild beaſts. | 
The word is Greek, compounded of ages, wild, ſavage, 
and Gays, I eat, ' | 
The name is given, by antient writers, to certain people, real or 


fabulous, faid to have fed altogether on lions and panthers. | 
. Pliny * and Solinus d ſpeak of Agriophagi in Ethiopia, and Pto- | 
lemy of others in India, on this ſide the 1 Plin. 


Hiſt. Nat. T. 1. I. 6. c. 30. p. 347+ * Solin. Polyhiſt. 
c. 33. See alſo. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Eund. p. 303, 385. 

© Ptolem. ap. Igev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 211] wc 
AGRIPPA (Ol.) The etymon of this word, viz. guaft ægre 
parti, given by Pliny *, and generally followed by other au- 
thors, is diſputed by Salmaſius >, who gives a very different 
origin; whence ariſes a different ſignification. He derives it 
from the Greek yew, venari, and ves, equus, g. d. a 
hunter of horſes ; which etymon, in effect, ſeems the beſt 

| ſupported, inaſmuch as the word is ranged, by the gram- 
marian Soſipater, among Greek words, and found accord- 


ingly in ſome antient Greek poets. and ſcholiaſts.— [ Plin. | 


| Hardouin, in Not. 
| nr c. 16. 7 | 
ibl. Univ. T. 5. p. 14. Yo. Etym. p. 15.] 1 8 
Agrippa, notwithſtanding, is eſtabliſhed in the antient ſenſe, 
and retained by modern authors and midwives. Pliny ſuper- 


Hiſt, Nat. L. 1. I. 7. c. 8. p. 377. ſeq. 
Fd LA ag 


ſtitiouſly ſpeaks of this kind of birth, as reputed an omen of | 


. . unhappineſs, which ſcarce ever failed of being accompliſhed, 
except in the inſtance of M. Agrippa, 
ever, he finds calamities enough to verify, rather than falſify 
the omen. 1 1 
Daventer has a chapter 


ing with their feet foremoſt, which, according to him, is one 


Davent. Midwif. improv. c. 48. p. 227. ſeq. See alſo 
Buręgrav. Lex. Med. 1. I, p. 364. Dionis, La Motte, 


Ari ives. the denomination to an ungent, deſcribed in 
45 OS Nicolai, and in ſeveral 
- ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been invented by Agrippa king of 
Judæa, but as others ſuſpect, 
- . Phyſician, Fabric. Bibl. Græc. 
AGRIPPINIANS, in church-ghiſt 
- pinus biſhop of Carthage, in the 
ttoduced and defended the 
Lex. Ant. Eccleſ. p. 465. 
2b QUPPL. Vo. I. 


„13. P · 3. e 
0 3 followers, of Agrip- 
ird century, who firſt in- 


we 


rc. ad Solin. p. 23. | 


in whoſe life, how- |. 


expreſs of Agrippa's, or infants.com- | 
O 
af the moſt convenient and ſafe ways for a mature birth. 


r diſpenſatories, 
Julius Agrippa, a Roman 


practice of 'rebaptization. Arnd. 


48 


AGRIUM, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given 
to an impurer ſort of natrum. The purer ſort of this ſalt 
they called halmyrhaga, and the coarſer and dirtier Agrium. 
The former of theſe they had from Media, the latter from 
Thrace, Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 390. 

AGROM, a diſcaſe frequent in Meng, and other parts of the 
Indies, wherein the tongue chaps and cleaves in ſeveral 
places, being extremely rough withal, and ſometimes co- 
vered with white ſpots. The Indians are very fearful of this 
N which they attribute to extreme heat of the ſto- 
mach. 

Their remedy is, to chew the black ſeeded baſilica, drink 
ſome chalybeated liquor, or the juice of large mint. Lett. 
Edif. T. 15. p. 416. | 

AGROSTEMA, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to a 

genus of plants, uſually confounded by other authors among 
the ſpecies of /ychnis. See Lycnynis, 
The characters of the genus are theſe. The perianthium 
conſiſts of one leaf, which forms an oblong tube, of a coria- 
ceous texture, and ribbed with ten ſtriæ. The limb of this, 
which is of the ſame length with the flowet, is divided into 
five ſegments, which are ſlender and permanent. The flower 
conſiſts of five petals, the ungues of which are as long as 
the tube of the cup; the limb is obtuſe and expanded. The 
ſtamina are ten ſubulated filaments affixed to the ungues of 
the flower. The antheræ are ſimple. The germen of the pi- 
ſtil is oval. The ſtyles are capillary, and are five in number: 
they are ere, and of the length of the ſtamina. The ſtig- 
mata are ſimple. The fruit is an oblong capſule covered by 
the cup, and contains only one cell, in which are a number 
of ſpotted kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, in a looſe and free receptacle. 
Linnei, Gen. Plant. p. 200. Tournef. Inſt. p. 175. 

AGROSTIS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 

a diſtinct genus of plants, of the graſs kind; the diſtinguiſh- 

ing characteriſtics of which are theſe. The calyx is a pointed 

bivalve glume, containing only one flower. Te flower is 
made of two pointed valves, ſhorter than the calyx, and 
has one of the valves larger than the other, and terminated 
by a beard, or awn. The ſtamina are three capillary fila- 
ments longer than the flower; the antheræ are ſplit at their 
ends. The germen of the piſtillum is roundiſh; the 1 
are two, reflex and hairy; and the ſtigmata are of a like 
ſtructure. The flower cloſely ſhuts in the ſecd, and does not 
open to let it fall out, The ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and 
pointed at each end. Limes, Gen, Plant. p. 19. | 
Agroftis is commonly uſed for the ſpecies of grafs called 
quick-graſs, or couch-graſs. It is a tall graſs, ſometimes 

_ above three cubits high ; the leaves, which are for the moſt 

part rough, proceed from a long ſheath, four or five on a 
ſtalk, that is, one from each joint. The ſtalk bears an ear 
on its top, in the ſame ſituation as that of wheat, but thinner, 
and more inconſiderable, on all accounts, reddiſh, with a 
very ſhort beard. The ſeed is of an oblong figure, and of a 
dark colour. The roots, with reſpect to graſs, are ſomewhat 
big, creep far and wide, are hard, ſharp, and pungent at their 
extremities, and of a ſweet taſte. Ray, 5 | | 

This plant is ſaid to diſſolve ſtones, eſpecially bilious ones, 
and hence to cure oxen and ſheep that feed upon lt. 

AGROSTOGRAPHIA, in phyſiology, the hiſtory, or de- 
ſcription of gramens, or plants of the graſſy kind. 1 
The word is compounded of the Greek, zyguo:;, gramen, 
graſs, and gan, deſcription, _ hy. 

AGROSTOGRAPHIA is alſo the title of a learned and laborious 
work of John Scheuchzer*, containing an exact deſcription of 
about four hundred ſpecies of graſs; PESO dogs-tooth, 
cyperus, cyperoides, ruſhes, &c. all diſpoſed in a new method ; 

yet the hiſtory is far from being compleat. As numerous as 

are the ſpecies of this one genus here rehearſed, there are great 
numbers wanting of thoſe” indicated by Bauhin, Ray, Bar- 
relier, Plukenet, &c. not to mention others in both the In- 
dies, In effect, this is rather the Agreffographia of Switzer- 
land, as the author elſewhere calls it, than of the world. 

The publication of it was preceded by a prodromus *, and an 

idea of an Agreſtagraphia . [. V. Jour. des Scav. T. 70. 

2 416-420. V. An extract of it in Jour. des Scav. 

T. 43. p. 393. V. An account of it in Jour. des Scav. 

T. 70. p. 176. ſeq, See alſo Nouy.' Rep. Lett. T. 47. 


113. | Hare | : 
AGRYPNIA, (Cycl.) in the Greek church, is ufed for the 
vigil of any of the greater feaſt days, obſerved by the monks 
and clergy. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. T. I. p. 20. feq. 
AGUAGUN, in botany, the name of a fhrub among the 
Aricans, who eſteem it greatly as a balfannc,” and vulnerary. 
The leaves of this. fhrub reſemble thoſe of our common 
- lac; they grow alternately, and ſtand upon foot ſtalks of 

half an inch Jong ; and when held up to the light, they ſhew 
a very fine texture of the ſmallet veins. Philoſ. Tranfact. 
Ne, 2 2. 8 91 4 "my wa «3%; $4247 & 3:4 m1. 
AGUAPECACA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird, 
of the moor-hen kind. It is of the fize of a pigeon, 
long legged, and has a beak like that of the gallinaceous kind. 
Its back, and the upper part of its wings, are brown, and 
in each wing they have a ſharp horn, or prickle „ ſerving for 
their defenc argrave, Hiſt. Braſl. 
7 2 2675 er 1 otibius 32 AGUA. 
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| folvable, the cold fits of 


AGUARA DTV A, in botany, a Braſil plant, thought to be the | 
Solanum vulgare, or common nightſhade, by Ray. 
\AGUARA PONDA, in botany, a plant 
| 1 Brafiliana. It E to the height of a foot and an 
Half, or more, with a ſmooth round green and jointed ſtalk. , 
At each joint, come forth four, five, or more, narrow, ſer- 
rated, pointed, green, and leaves. The top of the 
ſtalk an ear a foot long, ſmooth, and covered with 
Dowers of a fine violet azure ; or the colour of our viola mar- 
tia, conſiſting of five roundiſh leaves. The whole flower 
is not unlike the viola martia, and has ſomewhat of its 
fmell. The root is ſtrait, of a moderate thickneſs, and ſhoots 
out into abundance of leſſer ones, and thefeè again into kl. 


There is another kind, diſtinguiſhed by the wideneſs of its ear 
of flowers, which repreſents a helmet of a green colour. 
It is marked with cubic pits, from whence proceed azure 
flowers. Ray, Synopf. | | 
AGUE (Cycl. \—The quotidian Ague has its acceſſion Kal nuigar, 
or wor day; the tertian wage war, every other day; the 
ab 4 Ivo nuger fich, every third day. Alexander Aphro- 
diſius alſo mentions the myunleior, or quintan, the 100 or 
enary ; and the aa, or novenary Agues. In all which 
it is obſervable, that the days of intermiſſion are fewer by two 
than the number, in the name of the gue. Thus if the 
Ague be relates, the day of intermiſſion is but one; if rilagla log, 
two, if wala, three, if iGopac;, five, if mala, ſeven, 
2 . 


Ec. 
The cauſe and ſeat of Agues is variouſly 


ſkin, which being ſtopped, a putrid lympha accumulated pro-! 
duces the reyes Jy Others with Sylvius de la Boe, place 
it in an obſtruction of the pancreas, occaſioned by an ac- 
cumulation of lympha in that part, which prevents the due 
diſcharge of the pancreatic juice into the duodenum, till 
- that juice by its detention growing at length acrid, forces its, 


way thro? the obſtructing lymph, and enters the duodenum, | 


where mixing with the bile, and thus paſling into the blood, 
it cauſes a feveriſh rveſcence. Others aſcIbe it to a defect 


Abe wiſg called, Viola 


. Some with | 
Sanctorius *, ſuppoſe it ſeated in the capillary veſſels of _ des Scav. T. 7 5: p: 370. It. T. 45. p. 134. Phil. Tran 
oy 


A v 


reaſon of its ſtructure, may be particularly diſpoſed to be af- 
| fected thereby, as hyſterical women complain of great cold- 
neſs ſuddenly invading the head or back. And that if a 
cold vapour or matter be exceeding ſubtile, an inconſiderable 
quantity of it being diſperſed through the blood, may produce 
a great degree of coldneſs, appears from the effects of ſome 
poiſons, particularly the ſting of a ſcorpion, which frequently 
diffuſes - univerſal coldneſs, Boyle, Phil, Work Abr. T. 1. 
p. 555+ leq. 
Agues ſeem to be much altered from what were among 
the antients, both as to their type, or form, and the method 
of cure; Phlebotomy which made the chief part of the cure 
among them, is now found rather prejudicial . The old En- 
705 proverb, an Ag in the Spring is phyſic for a king, 
r. Ray v ſhews is reducible to juſt phyſical principles. e 
The Italians have another proverb no leſs grounded on obſer- 
vation, Febre quartana ammaza i Vecchii & i Giovani riſana, 
A quartan Ague kills old men and cures young ©.—[* Needh. 
Medel. Med, c. 2. p. 19. ſeq. Ray, Coll. Engl. Proverb. 
32. © Boyle, loc. cit. p. 4) 
eater , Talbor e, Gaſtaldi i, have pieces expreſsly on Agwes : 
other particulars on the ſubje&t may be found in the writers 
on pathology, and the praxis medica . [A Of an Ague and the 
curing thereof, Lond. 1641. Mood, Ath. Oxon. I. 2. p. 29. 
Hoęslodνν, a rational account of the cauſe and cure of Agues, 
Lond. 1672. 12. Quæſt. Med. An Febrib. Intermit. Quin- 
uina, Cc. Par. 1917. 12% An extract of which is given in 
— des Scav. T. 63. p. 233. See co ing the. nature, 
cauſe and cure of Agues, Cockb. See Diſeaſ. p. » et 
No. 
12. p. 210. e, loc. cit. T. 1. p. 14. 80. It. T. 3. p. 548. 
604. ſeq. 607. Their kinds and varieties, Jour. des Scav. 
T. 30. p. 873. It. T. 70. p. 75. Their frequency in Lincoln- 
ſhire, Phil. Tranſ. N'. 223. p. 35 1. Rarity in Scotland. 
Beyle, loc. cit. T. 3. p. 70, 71, 520.] +4 
Tho? the bark be the moſt effectual remedy in this diſtemper, 
yet it has been known to cauſe worſe diſorders. See PR Ru- 
VIAN. 


Ac ux free is a name given by ſome to ſaſſafras, on account of 


in digeſtion, which furniſhing a crude ſour aliment, this as] its febrifuge vertue. Skin. Etym. Bot. in voc. See Sass A- 


F RAS. 


it enters the blood raiſes a fermentation, and according to the 


ock or quantity of it, occaſions the returns of the diſeaſe 


AGUGLLIA, (Cycl.) is ſometimes uſed bytravellers for the obeliſks 


to be more or leſs frequent ©, Others make the ſpleen the prin- in Egypt, Conſtantinople, &c. 


Cipal ſeat of Agues, which being deficient, the blood wants its 


The word is Italian, and literally ſignifies needle. Some 


due ferment, and thus becomes obſtructed in its circulation; Writers of the latter ages uſe Aguglia in the fame ſenſe. Du 


|  Whence the phznomena of the diſeaſe .—{* Static. Aphor. 95. 
Sec. 1. Jour. des Scav. T. 79. p. 365. It. T. 78. p. 421. 
Jour. des Scav. T. 47 p. 28 5. 

* Ga/taldi, in Jour. des Scav. T. + Þ- 2 | 
p. 36. * Talb. of the cauſe, Cc. wes, c. 2. p. 20-] ] 
ers, as glare c. account for it from the mixture of a 
foreign acid with the volatile falt of the blood, which cauſes 

a congelation or coldneſs, on the going off of which a feveriſh 


a 
heat enſues, Others as Wedelius , attribute Ages to a ſharp, | 


faur, bilious ferment in the prime vie, and inteſtinal glands, 

_ which thence, and fixing in the ſubcutaneous pores, 
_ diſcharges itſelf periodically into the blood. —{* Phil. Tranſ. 
Noe. 150. p. 297. Lemery, ap. Jour. des Scav. T. 7. p. 206. 
1 Jour. des Scav. T. 42. p. 268. | 
Me meet with divers other of curing Agues, beſides that 
by che cortex; as by means of tea, which taken an hour before 
acceſs, is ſaid to remove the obſtruction, and correct the 
acidity ?; by ſal volatile, which acts by attenuating the blood“: 


of Tino, by an infuſion of flowers of little cen- | 


taury i; not to mention arcanums and ſpecifics for this diſeafe 
mla by royal authority * ; or cures by ſtroaking ', by 
charms v, eſpecially by virtue of the word Abracadabra *.— 
I Jour. des v. J. p-. 434. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 145. p. 80. 
Jour. des Scav. T. a 208. * Mem. de Trev. An, 11118. 
T. . p. 85. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 178. p. 1289. Mem. 


rev. Sept. 1701. p. 237. | FA 
cx rpemagyteto.cohegnkf x Nag 
paſſion . Others have been effected by a 


patient in a fit of 
_ fright, a fit of drunkenneſs, &c. © Do we not often ſee 
„ Fgues cured by amulets and pericarpia? I myſelf, ſays Mr. 
Boyle i, was cured of a violent quotidian by applying to my 
6c wriſts a paſte made of bay falt, new hops and blue currants, 
* which has alſo relieved others both of quotidians and 
cc tertians.¶ Etmall. Dif, de Ira. ap. Mem. de Trev. 


of the periods and returns of Agwes, if it be 

. granted that there is ſome morbific matter of a viſcous, or 
not eaſily diſſipable texture harboured in ſome part of the body, 
which eee L 

1 not appear furprizing 

2 ſame parcel of matter which i 
to it, was in the body; yet it was not by reaſon 
of its clammineſs molly too into fach N abs tubes 
Wich thoſe. of the blood, and conſequently could not make 
uch a change in the motion of the fluid, as is felt in the cold 
dt of an Ague. So, in ſome other caſes, a ſmall quantity of 


* 
* 
* 


See alſo T. 40. p. 439. 
35. See alſo T. 9. 
> 


| Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 114. 
3 1 Or the name given by the Italian fiſhermen to 
acus pian, called in Engliſh the garfiſh. Villugb- 
by, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 232. See Ac us and LAckRTrus. 
 AGUILLANEUF, or AvGvuiLLANEVF, a form of _ i 
| ing, uſed among the antient Franks on the firſt day of the 


year. a ; 
| The word is compounded of the French, A, to, gui, miſaleto, 
and Pan neuf, i. e. the new year. 

Its origin is traced from a druid-ceremony : the prieſts uſed to 
go yearly in December, which with them was reputed a ſa- 
cred month, to gather miſsleto of the oak in great ſolemnity. 
The prophets marched in the front, ſinging hymns in honour 
of their deities; after thefe came a herald with a caduceus 
in his hand; theſe were followed by three druids a-breaſt, 
bearing the things neceſfary for ſacrifice. Laſt of all came 
the chief, or arch-druid, accompanied with the - train of 


chief druid climbing the oak, cut off the miſsleto'with 
a golden fickle, and the other druids received it in a white 
cloth; on the firft day of the year, it was diſtributed among 
the people, after having bleſſed and conſecrated it by crying 
He Gui Pan neuf, to proclaim the new year. ww 
This cry is ſtill continued in —_— with the addition of 
Plantea, Plantex, to wiſh a plentiful year. In Burgundy 
and ſome other parts, the children uſe the fame word to-beg 
a new-year's gift. 4 7 
Of later times the name Auguillaneuf was alfo given to a 
fort of begging, practiſed in fome dioceſes, for church tapers, 
on new-year's day, by a troop of young people of both ſexes, 
having a chief &c. It was attended with divers ridiculous ce- 
remonies, as dancing in the church, &c. which occaſioned 
the ſynods to ſuppreſs it. V. Mlerul. P. 2. I. 3. e. 11. 
Thierſ. Tr. des Jeux. Menage, Etym. p. 12, Aubert, ap. 
KNicbel. Dit. T. 1. p. 52. Moreri, Dig. Hiſt. T. 1. 


. 65. 
A Ur, in „ a ſmall ſhrub very prickly. Its leaves are 
2 emble thoſe of the knot graſs. It abounds 
ith flowers of a reddiſh colour, Theſe are ſucceeded by red 
 hufks, Its root is long, and of a purple colour. We 
This plant is otherwiſe called Albagi maurorum, hy Rauwolf : 
it grows in Arabia, Perſia, and Meſopotamia. f 
Manna is found on it leaves, as as the grains of co- 
riander, of the fame tafte and as ours, it melts 
if the ſun ſhines upon it. The leaves of this plant are 


:, 


0 ive. Lemery, Dict. des Drog. * 
AGURAH, in Jovi e he twentieth part of an 


ing reſolved into minute may produce a great 
8 Fa 3 the boy, which by 
| 4 


% 


" antient* ſilver ſhekel. - C Jew. Meaſ. c. p. 138. 
Bibl. Univ. T. 5. p- 182. ſeq. See SHEKEL, Gel. | _ 
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The Agurab is che ſame with what is otherwiſe called Gerab | 

Y and Keſhitah. The Septuagint ation renders it „,. 

AGUSADURA, in antient cuftpms,\ a fee due from vaſſals 

to their lord for the ſharpening thgir plowing tackle. 
Antiently the tenants in ſome maybrs were not allowed to 
have their rural implements ſharpened by any but whom 
the lord appointed; for which ay acknowledgement was to 
be paid, called Aguſadura, in ſome places Aguſage : which 
ſome take to be the fame with what was otherwiſe called 
Reillage, from the antient French Reidle, a plow-ſhare. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. I. I. p. 114. 

AGU TI, in zoology, the name of an American animal, much 
reſembling the Guinea pig, as we, call it, having the characters 

of the rat kind, with the voice and hair of the hog. , 
The hairs are very hard, thick and gloſſy, and are of a mixt 
colour, of a reddiſh and brown with more ot leſs blacks thoſe 
on the belly however are yellowiſh ; its head and whiſkers are 
like thoſe of the rabbit kind, but that the noſe is ſharper, and 
the upper chop longer than the under one, as in the hog 
kind ; the upper lip is ſplit as in the hare, and the legs are 
naked, or have at the utmoſt only a few ſcattering hairs on 
them; the fore feet have four toes, and the hinder ones fix, 
and theſe are much longer than the fore legs ; its tail is very 
ſhort, and its eyes prominent; its voice altogether reſembles 
the grunting of a hog. It is a very voracious animal, devour- 
ing its food with extream eagerneſs, and uſing its fore feet for 
hands in the manner of the ſquirrel, It runs very ſwiftly, and 
is very expert at digging, ſo that it ſoon buries itſelf in the 
earth. When provoked, it raiſes all the hair of its back up- 
right, and ſtrikes the earth with its hinder feet. Ray, dyn. 
Quad. p. 226. 

AGUTI 
tioned by De Laet. It has the leaves of the orange tree, 
only thinner, a dewy flower, a large fruit, with a greeniſh rind, 
which contains kernels like thoſe of the pomegranate, thin, 
ſweet, and not ill taſted. Ray, Hiſt. Plant. | | 

AGUTIGUEPA Obi Braſilienſibus, in medicine, the name given 
by many authors to the arrow root, or Sagittaria alexipharmaca | 
of the Weſt Indies. Margrave, p. 23. Piſo. p. 224. | 

AGYEL, in antiquity, a kind of obeliſk conſecrated to Apol- 
lo, and placed in the veſtibles of houſes, for the ſecurity 
thereof. | 
The Agyei were no other than huge ſtones, or perhaps ſome- 
times timber, havi 
terminating in a point at the top, ſacred to Apollo, or as 
ſome ſay, to Bacchus, as protector of the _— > Others 
will have them to have been erected to oſe deities. | 
V. Suid. Lex. T. 1. p. 41. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. I. p. 65. 
Bart. Gloſſ. p. 72. af 

AGYNIANT, in church hiſtory, a ſect who condemned all 

uuſe of fleſh, and marriage, as not inſtituted 
introduced at the inſtigation of the devil. | 
The word is compounded of the privative a, and vun, wo- 
man. They are ſometimes alſo called Agynnenſes, and Agynii; 
and are ſaid to have appeared about the year 694. It 
is no wonder they were of no long continuance. Their tenets 
cSincide in great meaſure with thoſe of the Abelians, Gnoffics, 

+ Cerdonians, and other preachers of chaſtity and abſtinence. 
Prateol. Elench, Hæreſ. I. 1. n. 18. p. 13. Arnd. Lex, Ec- 
cleſ. p. Is ; ; ; 

AGYRT „ in antiquity, a kind of ſtrolling impoſtors run- 
ning about the country, to pick up money by telling for- 


1 


tunes at rich mens doors, pretending to cure diſeaſes, by 
charma, ſacrifices, and other religious myſteries; alſo to ex- 


piate the crimes of their deceaſed anceſtors, by virtue of 
- Certain odours and fumigations; to torment their enemies, by 
che uſe of magical verſes and the like. | 
The word is Greek Ayv{as, formed of the verb auen, I con- 
gregate; alluding to the practice of Charletans, who gather 
a crowd about them. Magri, Vocab, Ecclef. p. 8 _. 
Ac YR T, among the Greeks, amount to the fame with rA. 
catores, among the _—_ and differ = much from 55 | 
among us. Lang. Epiſt. Medic. 33. I. 1. p. 141. 7%. 
Etym. p. 15. Ejuſd. Inſtr. Orat. "A c. 6. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. T. 1. p. 65. Hoffm. Lex. Univ. T. I. p. 117. Barg. 
Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 366. ſeq. re 
AHALOTH, in the materia medica, a name uſed by fome writ- 
ers for the lignum aloes, or aloes wood. It is the Hebrew name. 


AHANIGER, in —_— a name given by Albertus, and 
and others, to the fi ed by authors Acus vulgaris, and 


by us the The ſhape of this fiſh, which is very long 

and flender, has cauſed it to be confounded with the Syn- 
gnathus, or tobacco-pipe fiſh, called alſo acus ; but they 
differ extreamly when examined; that being - 
cies of the 
Esex. | 

AHOUAI, in botany, the name of a 
racters of which are theſe. 


a true 


kind, and divided into ſeveral f at the edge; from 
the cup there ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the manner of 
a nail to the lower part of the flower, and finally becomes 


TREVA inſulæ Marignanæ, in botany, a plant men- | 


either a circular or ſquare baſis, and 


by God, but | 


Syngnathus, and this of the Eſox or pike. "See [ 
genus'of plants, the cha- | 
The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the funnet faſhioned | 


- a fleſhy and faſhioned fruit, ining a trigonal ftone 
2 * 


= 


The ſpecies of Ahbeuai mentioned by Mr. Tournefort are theſe. 
1. The Ahouai of Thevet, or the apple-leaved poiſonous 
Ahouai, And 2. The Nerium-leaved Abeuai. Tournef. Inſt. 
p. 658. See alſo Miller, Gardn. Dia. Vol. 2. in voc. 

AHMELLA, in botany, the name given by the Ceyloneſe to 
a plant famous for its virtues, as a | Ton hl my and diuretic ; 
it is a ſpecies of bidens, or water hemp agrimony. Its flowers 
are large, and reſemble thoſe of the marygold z they grow in 
large numbers on the tops of the ſtalk, and of the large branches, 
and are ſucceeded. by oblong ſeeds, which have the ſame 
ſort of points at one end with thoſe of our common bidens, 
and all the other plants of that genus. The talks are ſquare, 
and the leaves ſtand in pairs, and are in ſhape like thoſe of the 
common nettle, 

It firſt got into uſe in the iſland of Ceylon, and other parts 
of the Faſt-Indies as a diuretic ; and thence obtained among 
the Europeans, under the great character of a certain cure 
for the ſtone. The ſeeds contain the principal virtues. 

It is very probable that tho? this plant may not come up to the 
character which was at firſt given of it, yet both it and all 
the other plants of the ſame genus, may have very conſide- 
rable virtues in working by urine. We have one ſpecies of 
it very common in all parts of England, about yup places: 
and eaſily known by its ſeeds, in Autumn, ſticking to the cloths 
and ſtockings of people-who go near the plant ; by means of 
the three points at the end, which are ſharp and bearded. It 
would be worth while to try whether theſe ſeeds poſſeſs virtues 
worthy notice in phyſic, for at preſent they are neglected. 

This plant and the others of the ſame genus are called by the 
name bidens, from the teeth or prickles at the ends of the feeds, 
but the word ſhould be trident, for there are three of them. 
V. Phil. Tranſ. No. 257. p. 365 

AHICCYATLI, in zoology, & name of an American ſerpent, 
approaching to the nature of the Hæmorrhous and rattleſnake, 
but larger than the former, and wanting the rattle of the lat - 
ter; it is as fatal in the effect of its poiſon, as any known 
ſpecies of ſerpent. Ray, Syn. Anim. p. 287. 

AIAIA, in zcology the name of a Braſilian bird, of the Platea, 
or ſpoonbill kind, called by the Portugueſe Colhorado. It is 
exactly of the ſame ſhape, and much of the ſame fige with 
the European ſpoonbill, and its beak is in the very ſame man- 
ner broad at the end. It is of a pale but very bright and 
ſhining fleſh colour, on the back and wings; the other parts 
of its body are perfectly white; it is common about the ſhores 
of rivers, and its fleſh is very well taſted. Margrave, Hiſt. 


Braſil. 

AJAX, in amg a furious kind of dance, in uſe the 
Grecians; intended to repreſent the madneſs of that hero, 
after his defeat by Ulyſſes, to whom the Greeks had given 

the preference in his conteſt for Achilles's arms. 3 

Lucian, in his treatiſe of dancing, ſpeaks of dancing the Ajax. 

There was alſo an annual feaſt called Ajantia, Awlua, conſe- 

crated to that prince, and obſerved with great ſolemnity in the 

iſland of Salamis, as well as in Attica; where, in memo 
the valour of Ajax, a bier was expoſed, ſet out with a cat 

ſet of armour. Potter, Archeol. Attic. I. 3. c. 20. 

AIST ARCHER. See ACHMALOTARCHA, cl. and 

ad .) — The Aids, or aſſiſtances of divine grace which 
are offered to man, have been the ſubject of much diſpute 


uiſh two kinds of 


Auxiliian fins qua, that 
{ich is ſuppoſed to have been the Ai miniſtred to 


grace, which ſurmounts and ſubdues the will; ſuch, accord- 
n 


* = + & 
is that due 


upon 
to his heir, towards the charge 


. 
43 * 
« 


if 
| of the Holy 


order conferred by the king. 
cy it, in Normandy, 2 
3 their ſyſtem is, that the oldeſt ſons 


AIE 


the Norman Lords were antiently created knights, with certain 
ee ies; which depended on the king. Having obſerved that 
Francis I, Henry II, and Henry III. levied this Aid in favour 
of their eldeſt ſons; and that in the age of the two former 
of thoſe princes, the order of St. Michael, and in the age 
of the laſt, the order of the Holy Ghoſt, were the king's 
orders, they concluded that the form of creation of knights, 
which gave a title to this Aid, was variable; that the form 
of the two orders juſt mentioned had been ſubſtituted to the 
more antient one; and conſequently, that the Aid of chi- 
20 was only now due, where the lord was made a knight 
of the king's order. r 
A later writer has overturned this origin, and ſhewn, that 
the orders of knighthood now in vogue bear no relation to 
the Aid of — mentioned in this cuſtom. This Aid is, 


in reality, a feudal right, and derives its origin from the pri- 
mitive law of feuds, which is much prior to any order of 


- 4nighthood. Chivalry, according to this author, amounts to 
little other than what we commonly call military ſervice, or 
the profeſſion of arms. To make a ſon a knight, was only to 
fit him out with the arms and acouterments proper for a miles, 
or horſeman; to put him into the military rank, and make 
him, like other knights of fees, fit for ſerving in war. The 
occaſion of this Aid then was, to defray the expence of the 
new equi What confirms this account is, that it is 


plain, from antient cuſtom, that the making a ſon a knight | 


pr org altogether on the father, not on the king, as the 
- . dubbing, or creating of knights of orders eſſentially does. 
De Jort has a diſſertation expreſs on the capital Aid of Nor- 
mandy. This Aid is well known in the Engliſh law books, 
under the name of Aid pur faire fitz chevaler ; by which, as 
Die Jort rightly ſays, no particular order was meant. V. Diſſ. 
ſur les Aides Chevels de Normandie, appellez Aides Coutu- 
mieres, Rouen = amo. An extract of it is given in 
Jour. des Seay. T. 36. p. 71. ſeq. 
There were alſo Aids for the king's, or lords going the firſt 
time to the war, Auxilia pro mitts domini, or pro militia. 


Aids for maintaining the lords war, Auxilium ad guerram do- 


mini manutenendam : ſometimes alſo called, pro expeditione, 
paid on the king's undertaking an expedition abroad, and 
. | ſometimes denominated Ayde de Poſt. 

Aid for attending the emperor, Auxilium pro eundo ad im- 
pPeratorem, was paid in ſome provinces of France and Ger- 


4 many. £ : 
:-: "hs" biltops "alſo received £4,” Auxilia ep6(ceps, ſometimes 
.*. alſo called 2 a epi ſcopales, denarii paſchales, ſynodales, 
& pentecoſtales. Some were to be paid at the time of their 
conſecration, called Auxilia pro cunſecratione] others, when 
they had a king to entertain, Auxilium pro corredo ſuo; 
others, when they were called by the pope to his court, or 
to a council, or by the king to his army; others, when they 
went to receive the pallium called Auxilium pallii. 
A kind of feudal Aids are ſtill levied in Germany, &c. under 
te title of collect. V. Jour. des Scav. T. 65. p. 450. 
In Congo, an Aid is levied for the queen, the firſt night of 
her marriage; the ſubjects are all rated by their beds, with 
one meaſured in ſpans for the purpoſe. V. Bibl. Univ. T. 2. 
b p · 374. 2324 14 ch 
Arps, in French laws, denote a duty paid on all goods ſold 
und tranſported either out of, or into the kingdom. 


In this ſenſe, Aids anſwer to what the Latins call vectigalia, af 


' . vebendis mercibut, and are paid by all kinds of perſons, privileged, 
or non-privileged ; by which they differ from 2ailles, taxes, 
_ * Which are only paid by the peaſants, being a ſort of capitation, 
1 anſwering to what 4 Latins call tributum. The farm of 

the Aids was formerly diſtinct from, but now united to, 


-' that of the gabelles, and other impoſts. Trev. Dict. Univ. | " 


— Aol. * 216. ſeq. | 0 . 

Court of Alps, a ſovereign court eſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities of 
France, for the management and direction of the taxes, ga- 

. and Aids, impoſed on ſeveral ſorts of commodities, 

ST 

:23uriſdition of all cauſes relating thereto. 

An are thirteen courts of Aids ſeated at Paris, Rouen, 


Bourdeaux, Aix, Montpellier, &c *. The principal is that 


Paris. It was firſt erected by king John I. in 1355, when 
it only conſiſted of one chamber. Henry II. in 155 T, added 
a ſecond chamber; and Lewis XIII. in 1635, a third. This 

court is compoſed of preſidents, counſellors, advocates, and 

procureurs- general d. Jacqui has a treatiſe on' the court of 
Aids of Paris ©, Chevillard ( has alſo publiſhed a draught of 
che court of Fids. Corbin and Philippi e edits and regu- 

: lations relating to the court of Aids.—[* V. Yallem, Elem. de 

10 8 1. 3 'd Mem. de Trey, 2 p- 1228. 

or Learn. T. 4. p. 276. --< Mem. de Trev. 1707. 
p46. Jed. © Le Ling: Publ Hiſt. p. 7334.1 ; 1 
Ribs, in the manege, are otherwiſe called, by ſome writers, 
: * eber1fbings. i Ca ” * | * g 


AIEREBA, *in 26ology; the name ofa fiſh of the pafinacha| 


marina kind, but differing from all the others, in that the 
om of its body is regularly round, or oval, and its head 
placed far within-the verge of its thin part. It is common 
290915 2152 
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eſpecially wine; and to, which belongs the cognizance and 
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AIR 


being more looſe and flabby in its fleſh than the other kinds. 
Margr. Hiſt. Braſ. p. 123. 5 

AI GHENDALE, a Kouid meaſure in Lancaſhire, containing 
ſeven quarts, Fought. Collect. T. 1. p. 132. 

AIGITHALUS, Adee, in zoology, a name by which 
50 of the old authors called the parus, or titmpuſe. See 

ARUS. 

AIGRETTA, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors, as 
the name of a diſtinct ſpecies of heron, but ſeeming to be no 
other than a ſynonym of the gaza giovane, or ardea alba mi- 
nor, the ſmall white heron, Bellonius, de Avibus. See GAZ A 


avane. 

AILERONS, in natural hiſtory, -wings, a French term, 
expreſſing two ſmall ſhelly ſubſtances, reſembling parts of 
wings, or young and juſt growing wings, and found in the 
twogi flies, ſituated at the root of the larger wings. 
Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſet. T. 4. p. 218. 

The word is a diminutive of the French, Ale, wing. 

AILES vitrees, in natural hiſtory, a French term, uſed to ex- 
preſs the wings of a ſeries of inſets, which ſeem of a middle 
nature, between the fly and the butterfly kind, and are there- 
fore called papilion mouches by theſe writers. The wings of 
theſe inſects are in part covered with duſt, or ſcales, and in 
part 8 it, and 2 Jo —_ free parts they 
ook glaſſy ; whence their name, ſignifying glaſ wings. 

AIPIMIXIRA, in zoology, the —— of 15 — fiſh, 
more uſually known by the name of pudiano. It is a ſmall 
fiſh, of the ſhape of a pearch, with a purple back, and yellow 
ſides and belly. Margrave, Hiſt. Braſil. See Pupiano. 

AIR (Cycl.)—By the ingenious experiments of the reverend 
Mr. Hales, it appears, that Air is inſpired by vegetables, not 
only at their roots, but alſo through ſeveral parts of their 
trunk and branches; and this Air may be ſeen aſcending, 
in great plenty, through the ſap of the vine, in tubes affixed 
to them at the bleeding ſeaſon, | 
Mr. Boyle made many experiments on the Air, and found, 
that a quantity of this fluid was producible, from ſeveral 
ſorts of vegetables, by putting them into exhauſted and un- 
exhauſted receivers, where they continued, for ſeveral days, 
emitting great quantities of Air. Some account of this is 
given in the Cyclopædia. 

. Hales ſince attempted to find more exactly the quantity 
of Air that might be obtained from different ſubſtances, And 
this he affected, by making hydroſtatical gauges of retorts 
and boltheads, in the manner deſcribed in his excellent Vege- 
table Statics, chap. 6. | | 
From theſe experiments it appears, that a very conſiderable 

quantity of permanent Air was produced by diſtillation from 
animal ſubſtances ; not only from the blood and fat, but alſo 
from the horns, and other ſolid parts of animals. In parti. 
cular, it was found, that half a cubic inch of fallow deer's 
horn, weighing 241 grains, contained 33 grains of factitious 

Air; which is near one ſeventh part of the whole horn. 

In theſe experiments it was obſervable, that the particles of 
new Air were detached from the blood and horns, at the ſame 
time yrith the white fumes, which conſtitute the volatil falt ; 
and that this volatil ſalt, which mounts with great activity in 
the Air, is ſo far from generating true elaſtic Air, that, on 
the contrary, it abſorbs it. It appears, in particular, that a 
dram of volatil falt of ſal armoniac abſorbed two cubic. inches 


and an half of Air, Phoſphorus alſo was found to abſorb 


Air, | 

. Vegetable ſubſtances produce Air in great plenty. Indian 
wheat, for inſtance, produced one fourth of its weight of 
Air. . Peaſe produced ſomething more than one third of their 
weight. But camphor neither generated nor abſorbed Air; 
agreeable to what Mr. Boyle found, when he burnt it in 
vacuo. e * 
Brandy gives very little Air; but well water gives about a 
fiftieth part; and Pyrmont water double that proportion. 


The quantity of Air in nitre is about one eighth part. From | 


Rheniſh tartar there aroſe about one third of the whole in 
Air ; and falt of tartar gave nearly one ninth of its weight. 
A good part of the Air thus raiſed from ſeveral. bodies, by 
the force of Fire, is apt gradually to loſe its elaſticity, by 
ſtanding ſeveral days. The reaſon of which is, that the acid 
ſulphureous fumes raiſed with that Air, reſorb and fix the 
elaſtic particles. But Mr. Hales obviated this inconvenience, 
by making the Air raiſed in diſtillation paſs through water 
to the top of the receiver, in the manner deſcribed chap. 6. 
exper. 77. of his Vegetable Statics. By this means, the acid 
ſpirit, and ſulphureous fumes, were intercepted, and retained 
in the water; in conſequence of which, the new generated 
Air continued in a more permanently elaſtic ſtate, ſo as not 
to loſe above one fifteenth, or one cighteenth of its elaſticity, 
and that chieffy the firſt twenty-four hours. After this, the 
_. remainder continued in a conſtantly- elaſtic ſtate ; | excepting 
the Air of tartar, which, in fix or eight days, loſt conſtantly 
above one third of its elaſticity, after which, the remainder 
was. permanently elaſtic, eib teas: bn 


That the great quantities of this fluid, thus obtained, are | 
true Air, and not a mere flatulent vapour, Mr. Hales affured 


himſelf by ſeveral experiments; by which it appeared, that 
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there was no difference of ſpecific gravity diſcernable between 
the true and factitious Air, neither was there any difference 
ſound between their elaſticities. 
The Air was thus produced by means of fire; but the pro- 
duction, fixation, and abſorption of Air, may alſo ariſe from 
efferveſcence and fermentation, by the mixture of variety of 
ſolids and fluids. And this method of producing, of abſorb- 
ing, and of fixing the elaſtic particles of Air, by efferveſcence 
and fermentation, ſeems to be more according to nature's 
uſual way of proceeding, than the other by fire. Thus half 
a cubic inch of oyſter-thell, and a cubic inch of oil of vi- 
trio], generated thirty-two cubic inches of Air. But a cubic 
inch of lemon juice, and near an equal quantity of ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, per ſe, that is, not made with lime, did, in four 
hours, abſorb three or four cubic inches of Air; and the fol- 
lowing day, it remitted or generated two cubic inches of Air; 
the third day, turning from very warm to cold, it again ab- 
ſorbed that Air, and continued in an abſorbing ſtate for a 
day or two. | 
It alſo appears, from the ſame ingenious author's experiments, 
that there is great plenty of Air incorporated into the ſub- 
ſtance of vegetables, which, by the action of fermentation, is 
rouſed into an elaſtic ſtate. us forty-two cubic inches of 
ale from the tun, which had been ſet to ferment thirty-four 
hours before, generated, from the 2d of March to the gth 
of June, 639 cubic inches of Air, with a very unequal pro- 
on, more or leſs, as the weather was warm, cool, or 
cold, and ſometimes upon a change from warm to cool, it 
reſorbed Air, in all, thirty-two cubic inches. Peaſe, wheat, 
Ys do alſo, in fermentation, generate great quantities 
of Air. 
That this Air ariſing in ſuch great quantities, from ferment- 
ing and diſſolving vegetables, is true permanent Air, is certain, 
by its continuing in the ſame expanded elaſtic ſtate for many 
weeks and months ; which expanding watery vapours will not 
do, but ſoon condenſe when cold. And that this new ge- 
nerated Air is elaſtical, appears not only from its dilating 
and contracting with heat and cold, as common Air does, 
but alſo by its being compreſſible, in proportion to the in- 
cumbent weight, as Mr. found, by two ingenious ex- 
3 See Veget. Stat. chap. 6. exper. 88, 89. 
to the Air generated from a veſſel of any vegetable liquor, 
fermentation, we add the Air that might afterwards be 
ined from it, by heat, or diſtillation ; and to that alſo the 
vaſt quantity of Air, which is found to be contained in the 
tartar which adheres to the ſides of the veſſel; it will follow, 
that Air makes a very conſiderable part of the ſubſtance of 
vegetables, as well as of animals. 
But it is reaſonable to think, that moſt of theſe. ative par- 
ticles of the new generated Air were in a fixed ſtate in the 
vegetable ſubſtance, before they were rouſed and put into an 
active ee ex by fermentation and fire. For if they 
were in an elaſtic ſtate, in an apple, for inſtance, of ſixteen 
inches ſurface, this fruit generating forty-eight times 
its bulk of Air, this Air, when compreſſed in the apple, 
muſt conſequently be forty-eight times, at leaſt, more denſe 
than common 4, and therefore cannot be retained by a 
force leſs than forty-eight times the weight of our atmoſphere ; 
which, upon a fi of ſixteen inches, would amount 
to 1 7 76 pounds. Now, the nſive force of the com- 
== Air muſt alſo be equal to this, action and reaction 
ing equal. But fo great a force muſt tear the apple to 
pieces. It ſeems therefore, that moſt of theſe particles of 
Air were in a fixed ſtate, ſtrongly adhering to, and wrought 
into the ſubſtance of the apple ; « Pome on the other hand, 
it be evident, from ſome of Mr. Hales's experiments, that 
. innumerable bubbles of Air inceſſantly riſe through the ſap 
—_— and that we may therefore Poms Yep is a 
| derable quantity of Air in vegetables, upon the wing, 
and in a very + "6%. Swal ky warm weather, which 
increaſes their activity. V. Veget. Stat. exper. 34, 38. 
Air may alſo be produced from mineral ſubſtances, by the 
action of fire in diſtillation ; and the ingenious author ſo often 


mixtures, 


quoted ſhews us alſo, by many experiments, that great plenty |. 
ſome fermenting 4 


of Air is generated 
abſorbed by others, = by others alternately ted and 
abſorbed ; and it was remarkable, that the mixtures 
changed from generating to abſorbing, and, vice verſa, ſome- 
times with, and ſometimes witheut any ſenſible alteration of 
the temperature of the Air. Hales, Veget. Stat. exper. qo, 


I, . a N 7211 
— mixtures have a very ſtrong abſorbing effect. Thus 
two cubic inches of lime, and an equal quantity of ſal armo- 
Niac, abſorbed 115 cubic inches of Air. Hales, ib. exper. 100. 
Filings of iron alſo, with ſpirit of nitre, either with an equal 
quantity of water, or without water, abſorbed Air, but moſt 
without water; whereas one fourth of a cubic inch of filings 
of iron, and a cubic inch of oil of vitriol, with three times 


| 


with much difficulty that he 


elaſtic force of the Air 
 vifying ſpirit ; and 
not to be owing to their having rendered that Air 


which that Air is 


matter often loſt in the 


= _ of water, generated 108 cubic inches of Air. 
Burnin 5 bodies, as alſo the reſpiration of ani- 
- mals, y the elaſticity of the Air in part.. Thus burn- 
ing of nitre, although it produce a large quantity of no Air, 
yet the elaſticity of this Air daily decreaſes, in the ſame man- 
SUPPL. Vor. I. 
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ner as Mr. Haukſbee > obſerved the Air of fired gun-powder 
to 177 * Hales, Exper. 102. * Phyſico-Mechan, Exper. 

83. | 

y the burning of rags dipped in melted brimſtone, in a clofe 
veſſel, one tenth of the whole Air of the veſſel was abſorbed. 
And it was obſervable, that more Air in proportion was ab- 
ſorbed in ſmall veſſels than in large ones. The like happens 
by the burning of a candle. And the Air abſorbed by burn- 
ing brimſtone, or the flame of a candle, does not recover its 
elaſticity again. Hales, ib. exp. 104. 
A — ir loaded with vapours, is more apt, in equal 
times, to loſe its elaſticity in greater quantities, than a clear 
Air, Mr. Hales obſerved, as to the burning of candles in 
cloſe veſſels, that where the veſſels are equal, and the ſize of 
the candles unequal, the elaſticity of more Air will be de- 
ſtroyed by the large, than by the ſmall candle. And where 
candles are equal, there moſt Air, in proportion to the bulk 
of the veſſel, will be abſorbed in the ſmalleſt veſſel ; though, 
with equal candles, there is always moſt elaſtic Air de- 
ſtroyed in the largeſt veſſel, where the candle burns longeſt. 
The ſame author tells us, he was never able to deſtroy the 
whole elaſticity of any included bulk of Air, whether com- 
mon or factitious. The reaſon of which he takes to be, that 
when any quantity of Air is ſaturated with abſorbing vapours 
to a certain degree, no more elaſtic Air is abſorbed, not- 
withſtanding that the ſame quantity of abſorbing ſubſtances 
would, in a larger quantity of Air, have abſorbed much more. 
Ib. exper. 106. in fin. 
Dr. — found, that a mouſe abſorbed one fourteenth of 
the whole Air in a glaſs veſſel, Mr. Hales tried the experi- 
ment with a full grown rat. The creature lived about four- 
teen hours, in which time, the quantity of elaſtic Air ab- 


ſorbed was above one twenty-ſeventh of the whole, and _ 


the ſame with what was abſorbed by a candle. And in theſe 
experiments with animals, as alſo in the caſe of burning brim- 
ſtone and candles, more Air was found to be abſorbed in lar 
veſſels, than in ſmall ones; and vice verſa, more Air, in 
proportion to the capacity of the veſſel, was abſorbed in ſmall 
than in large veſſels. Ib. exper. 107. 
The elaſticity of the Air is alſo greatly deſtroyed by the reſ- 
piration of human lungs. See RESPIRATION and LUNGS. 
The ſudden and fatal effect of noxious vapours has | aq pod 
been ſuppoſed to be wholly owing to the loſs and waſte of the 
viviſying ſpirit of Air, t this effect _ not unreaſonabl 
be alſo attributed to the loſs of a conſiderable part of the Air's 
elaſticity, and the groſſneſs and — of the vapours, with 
which the Air is charged; for mutually attracting particles, 
when floating in ſo thin a medium as Air, will readily coa- 
leſce into groſſer combinations. And this effect of vapours 
having not been duly obſerved before, it was concluded that 
they did not affect the Air's elaſticity ; and that, conſequently, 
the lungs muſt needs be as much dilated in inſpiration by this, 
as by a clear Air. But Mr. Hales found, by an experiment 
made on himſelf, that the lungs will not riſe, and dilate as 
uſual, when they draw in ſuch noxious Air, which decreaſes 
faſt in its elaſticity, For having made a bladder yery ſupple 
by * of it, and then cut off ſo much of the neck, as 
would make a hole wide enough for the biggeſt end of a large 
foſſet to enter, to which the bladder was bound faſt ; and 
having blown up the bladder, he put the ſmall end of the 
foſſet into his mouth, and, at the ſame time, pinched his 
noſtrils cloſe, that no Air might paſs that way, ſo that he 
could only breathe to and fro the Air contained in the blad- 
der, which, with the foſſet, contained ſeventy-four cubic 
inches. In leſs than half a minute, he found a conſiderable 
difficulty in breathing, and was forced to fetch his breath 
ve ; and, at the end of the minute, the ſuffocating un- 
neſs was ſo great, that he was forced to take away the 


bladder from his mouth. Towards the end of the minute, 
the bladder was become ſo flaccid, that he could not blow it 


above half full, with the greateſt expiration he could make; 
and, at the ſame time, he could plainly perceive that his 1 
were much fallen, in the ſame manner as when we breat| 
out of them all the Air we 722 n c ds 
that a conſiderable quanti elaſticity « ir in 
bladder and his 1 r and that when the ſuf- 
focati ity of the Air of the bladder was greateſt, it was 
could dilate his lungs a very 
| ingenious author thinks,. from | 0 
iments, that the life of animals is preſerved rather by the 
acting on their lungs, than by its vi- 
that pane” and matches ceaſing to 
confined in a ſmall quantity of Air, ſeems 


ftete, 
conſumed its vivifying ſpirit; but ſhould rather 
tity of acid fuliginous vapours, with 
ed, which deſtroy a good deal of its 
ery much clog and retard the elaſtic motion 
See Animal LirE and FIRE. © el. 


ſoon after are 


havi 
ing to the 


Air, a very active principle in fire, but not clemental fire, as 
. Lemery, and other chemiſts, ſuppoſe. | 
I 
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The elaſticity of the Air is greatly deſtroyed by ſulphureous 
bodies 3 and great plenty of Air is united with ſulphur in the 
oil of vegetables. But ſulphur in a quieſcent fixed ſtate in a 
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is principally owing to thoſe fumes or vapours, and not to a di- 
minution of the degrees of its elaſtiticy z which is the ſame 
in common and in factitious Air. V. Stat. Eſſ. Vol. 2. p. 


large body, as a roll of brimſtone, does not abſorb the elaſtic 
Air. And it is to be obſeryed, that as ſulphur thus attracts 
Air, this fluid will alſo attract ſulphur. See SULPHUR, 

Air is found in much greater proportion in the ſolid parts of 
vegetables, than in their fluid parts. See VEGETABLE. 
Since we find ſuch great quantities of elaſtic Air, generated 
in the ſolution of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, a good 
deal muſt conſtantly ariſe from the diſſolving of theſe elements 
in the ſtomach and bowels, which diſſolutiou it greatly pro- 
motes, See DIGESTION. 

The Air is very inſtrumental in the production and growth 
of animals vegetables, both by invigorating their ſeveral 
juices, while in an elaſtic active ſtate ; and alſo by greatly 
contributing in a fixed ſtate, to the union and firm con- 


nection of the ſeveral conſtituent parts of thoſe bodies, viz. 


their water, falt, ſulphur, and earth.. This band of union, 


in conjunction with the external Air, is alſo a very powerful 


agent in the diſſolution and corruption of the ſame bodies; for 
it makes one in every fermenting mixture: now the action and 
reaction of the atreal and ſulphureous particles, is in many 
fermenting mixtures ſo great as to excite a burning heat, 
and in others a ſudden flame. And it is by the like action 
and reaction of the ſame principles, in fuel and the ambient 
Air, that common culinary fires are produced and maintained. 
Since then Air is found ſo manifeſtly to abound in almoſt 
all natural bodies; ſince we find it ſo operative and active a 
principle in every chemical operation; fince its conſtituent 
are of ſo durable a nature, that the moſt violent action 
of the fire, or fermentation, cannot induce ſuch an altera- 
tion of its texture, as thereby to diſqualify it from reſuming, 
either by the means of fire, or fermentation, its former elaſtic 
ſtate, unleſs in the caſe of vitrification, when with the vege- 
table ſalt and nitre, in which it is incorporated, ſome of it 
with other chemical principles may, perhaps, be immuta- 


— 


17, 318. 

e have already mentioned that Air, by being breathed be- 
comes unfit for reſpiration; and this was proved from ſeve- 
ral experiments, made by the reſpiration of Air included in 
bladders. But leſt any inconvenience might ariſe from the 
rancid vapour of bladders, Mr. Hales, contrived to breathe 
the Air of an Air-pump receiver, by cementing a wooden 
foſſet to it. The reſult of the experiment was, that near 
two gallons of Air, which received no noxious fumes from 
the receiver ; yet being breathed to and fro for two minutes 
and an half, became thereby unfit for reſpiration. Stat. Eſſ. 
Vol. 2. p. 319, 320. See alſo Phil. Tranſ. No. 463. 

Hence it is no wonder that the Air ſhould be infected, and apt 
to breed diſtempers in cloſe priſons ; where not only the 
breath, but alſo the plentiful perſpiration of many confined 
together, ſtench the Air, and make it apt to breed what are 
ed goal-diſtempers. This inconvenience might in a good 
meaſure be prevented, if goals were ſo contrived as to have 
a free paſſage for the wind to blow thro' them, and thereby 
communicate freſh Air; for want of which many unhappy 
—_ are deprived of life, 
t has been found that Air which paſſed thro' cloths dipped 


in vinegar, could be breathed to and fro as long again, as 


the like __ of Air, which was not thus purified ; ſo that 
the ſprinkling the decks of ſhips with vinegar may refreſh the 
a and this is confirmed by experience. See Hales, Stat. Eſſ. 
ol. 2. p. 321. 

But where the ſtench and corruption of the Air is great, vi- 
negar can be but of little benefit, and that only for a ſhort 
time; and nothing but a thorough ventilating the Air, can 
be an effectual cure, See VENTILATOR. 

Air which has been breathed becomes moiſt, as is commonl 
known and according to Mr. Hales's computation, the ad- 
ditional moiſture, to about two gallons of dry Air, by breath- 
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bly fixt: ſince this is the caſe, may we not with good rea- ing it to and fro for two minutes and an half, is not one tenth of 
ſon adopt this now fixt, now volatile proteus, among the che- | its weight. Now this additional moiſture in the Air, does 
mical principles, and that a very active one, as well as acid | not ſeem alone ſufficient to diſqualify it for reſpiration z for 
ſulphur ; notwithſtanding it has been hitherto over-looked, F common Air has frequently one third, and ſometimes one 
and rejected by chemiſts, as no way entitled to that denomi- half of its weight, of moiſture in it. And therefore, Air that 
- nation ? Hal, Veget. Stat. Chap. 6. in fin. See farther of has been breathed, is not diſqualified merely by additional moiſ- 
the properties of Air, in the articles Varour, FerRmen-| ture; but by ſome bad quality in that moi Mr. Hales 
TATION, VEGETATION, ATMOSPHERE, LUNGs, REs- ſuſpects among others, the groſſneſs of the exhalations from 
PIRATION; WATER, ICE, SULPHUR, FIRE, &c. the lungs, which may hinder their free entrance into the mi- 
The ingenious author ſo often cited has given the general | nute veſicles. V. Stat. Eff. Vol, 2. p. 323, 324- 
name of Air to the fluid ariſing from animal, vegetable, and | The effect of the Air in chemical ſolutions, is very different in 
mineral ſubſtances, by diſtillation, fermentation, exploſion, as | different inſtances ; if copper filings be put into a ſmall quantity 
in wder, &c. And tho' his experiments prove this | of ſal armoniac, and two veſſels thus prepared, be one of 
- fadtititious Air to be a permanent elaſtic fluid, and to be of | them ſet in the exhauſted receiver of an Air-pump, and the 
the ſame weight, and elaſticity as the Air we breathe ; yet] other in the free Air; that in vacuo will be found not 
ſome doubt might remain, as to this factitious or artificial} to be at all altered, in the ſame time in which that in the 
Air being entirely the ſame with natural Air, and of its being | open Air is become of a fine blue. Hence the free acceſs of 
able to ſerve the ſame purpoſes of life in animals. On the external Air certainly promotes ſolution in ſome caſes, where 
contrary, from ſome experiments made by Mr. Cotes, and | it ſeems to act by encreaſing the action of the menſtruum. 
others, it ſeems that the effects of artificial Air are different | But if another experiment be made, by pouring two ounces 
from the effects of common Air. Thus in particular, it | of diſtilled vinegar upon two drams of whole crabs eyes in 
appeared that artificial Air did not reſtore the power of | the exhauſted receiver, and at the ſame time in another veſſel 
motion to a bee, which had been put into an exhauſted re- | in the open Air; the ebullition is more violent in vacuo than 
cciver ; yet when ſhe was expoſed to the open Air, in a little in the open Air, and the gage of the Hir- pump ſinks, and 
time ſhe began to move herſelf: and hence Mr. Cotes {ſuſ- | ſhews that Air has been generated in the conflict, as before- 
pects that artificial Air is unfit for the life of animals. This | mentioned. And ſome of theſe mixtures produce Air in ſuch 
was farther confirmed by an experiment made on two flies | quantities and with ſuch violence, as to throw off the re- 
ineluded in a receiver, out of which the common Air being | Cetver of the Air-pump. V. Shaw, Chem. Lectures, p. 50. 
exhauſted, ſome gooſberry Air was made to ſupply its place. | Some philoſophers have ſuſpected that the Air may 
- Afterwards two other flies were included in vacuo, but | impregnated with lapideſcent falts. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 481. 
- with this difference, that common Air was reſtored to them. 226. [+ wy | 
« The event was, that the latter flies thereby recovered their e read of a man dead in a „but recovered by diſ- 
power of motion, which they had loſt in vacuo z but the former, | tending his lungs with Air; this was done by blowing into his 
in the factitious Air, remained irrecoverably dead. It ap- mouth, and ſtopping his noſtrils. See the caſe in Medic. Eff. 
© peared likewiſe by Mr. Cotes's experiments, that artificial Air | Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 55. or the abridgm. Vol. 2. p. 399, and 
E only prejudicial to the life of animals, but to flame alſo. alſo p. 240. of Vol. 1. * 
See Cotes, Hydroſt. and Pneumat. Lect. 16. Art. 5. | Air refracts the rays of light, like other fluids, and tranſparent 
- Nay, by ſome experiments it appears, that factitious Air bodies; and according to Mr. Haukſbee's experiments and 
is à greater enemy to animals, than a vacuum itſelf ; and | Computations, the line of incidence in vacuo, is to the line of 
thence the laſt quoted excellent author ſeems to collect, that | refraction. into common Air, as 1000000 to 9997 36. Haukſb. 
it kills by ſome venomous quality, and not only by the defect Phyſ. Mech. Exp. p. 225. Smith's Optics in the Rem. Art. 
of common Air. 1 7 410. See REFRACTION. | | 0 | 
But it "muſt be admitted, with Mr. Hales, that the noxi- | This refraQtive power of the Air, its trembling motion, and 
© ous qualities of factitious Air, whether: made by fermen-| that of the interſperſed vapours, are the cauſe of the twink- 
tation, effery or diſtillation, is not a ſufficient reaſon of ſtars. See STAR. px; end | 
- againſt its being true Air; becauſe it is well known, that | AIR z ble. See the article DAurs. | h 05991 
common Air is frequently alſo imp with moſt noxious | AIR-B.apper, a kind of veſicula found in the bodies of fiſhes, 
and deadly vapours. Thus the fumes which aſcend in the Air by means whereof are enabled to ſubſtain themſelves in 
from fermenting wines, are very pernicious; thoſe alſo from | any depth of water, and either to riſe or fink therein at plea- 
burning brimftone'are moſt deadly; and ſuch alſo Mr. Haukſ- | ſure. | , 19705 
der found Air to be, which had paſſed thra* heated iron The Air-bladder is the fame with what is otherwiſe called the 
and braſs tubes. But the Air which paſſed thro a heated im or ſiuimming- bladder. 2777 to Vin! 
glaſs tube was not noxious ; an argument that the vapours e di of the uſe of the ir- bladder took its. riſe 
- which aroſe from the iron and braſs were noxious, and not | from reſlecting, that a bubble of air in riſing from the bottom 
the hot Air. And it ſeems probable that the noxiouſneſs of of a fluid continually dilates till it reaches the top, by rea- 
new generated Air, either by fermentation, efferveſcence, or | ſon of the continual diminution of the weight, or pr of 
fire, as alſo common Air impregnated with the like fumes, | the incumbent water. For the air in the bladder, is * 
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bubble, more or leſs compreſſed according to the depth the 
fiſh ſwims at, and takes up more or leſs ſpace; and conſe- 
quently the body of the fiſh, part of whoſe bulk this bladder 
is, is greater or leſs according to the ſeveral depths, tho" it 
retains the ſame weight. The rule of hydroſtatics is, that a 
body heavier than ſo much water, as is equal in quantity to 
the bulk of it, will fink ; a body lighter, will ſwim : a body 
of equal weight will reſt in any part of the water. By 
which rule if the fiſh in the middle region of the water, be 
of equal weight with an equal bulk of the water, the fiſh 
will reſt there, without any tendency either upwards or down- 
wards ; and if the fiſh be deeper in the water, its bulk be- 
coming leſs by the compreſſion of the bladder, and yet retaining 
the ſame weight, it will ſink and reſt at the bottom : on the 
other ſide, if the fiſh be higher than the middle region, the 
air dilating itſelf, and the bulk of the fiſh conſequently in- 
creaſing, without any increaſe of the weight, the fiſh will 
riſe and reſt at the top of the water, 
Perhaps the fiſh by ſome action can emit air out of the bladder, 
and afterwards out of its body; and alſo when there is not 
enough, take in more air, and convey it to this bladder ; in 
which caſe it will be no wonder, that there ſhould be always 
a fit proportion of air in the bodies of all fiſhes, to ſerve 
their uſe according to the depth of water they live in: per- 
haps alſo by ſome muſcle, the fiſh can contract this bladder be- 
ond the preſſure of the weight of water ; and perhaps it can 
y its ſides, or ſome other defence, keep off the preſſure of 
the water, and give the air leave to dilate itſelf. In theſe caſes, 
the fiſh will be helped in all intermediate diſtances, and may riſe 
= ſink from any region without moving a fin, Phil. Tranſ. 
. 114. p. 310. 
If the Hin dder of a fiſh be pricked or broken, the fiſh 
preſently finks to the bottom, unable either to ſupport or 
raiſe itſelf up again. Flat fiſhes, as ſoles, plaiſe, &'c. which 
always lie groveling at the bottom, having no Air-bladder. 
In moſt fiſhes there is a manifeſt channel, leading from the 
gullet, or upper orifice of the ſtomach to the 4:r-bladder, 
which doubtleſs ſerves for conveying air into it. In a ſtur- 
geen Mr. Willughby obſerved, that upon preſſing the blad- 
, the ſtomach preſently ſwelled ; ſo in that fiſh it ſeems 
the air paſſes freely both ways. Poſſibly the fiſh while alive 
may have a power to raiſe up this valve, and let out air on 
occaſion. 
All the cartilaginous kind want Air-bladders : by what means 
it is they aſcend and deſcend in water, is yet unknown. The 
cetaceous kind, or ſea beaſts, are alſo without the A:r-bladder : 
indeed, as theſe differ in little from quadrupeds, but the want 
of feet; the air which they receive into their lungs in inſpi- 
ration, may ſerve to render their bodies equiponderant to wa- 
ter; and the conſtriction or dilatation of it, by the help of the 
diaphragm, and muſcles of reſpiration, may poſſibly aſſiſt them 
to aſcend, or deſcend in the water, by a light impulſe thereof 
with their fins . Moſt of the eel Lind have bladders, yet 
can hardly raiſe themſelves in the water, by reaſon of the 
length and weight of their tails : the Air-bladder being near 


their heads, may help them to lift up their heads and fore | 


22 Ray, Wiſd. of God in Creat. P. I. p. 26. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne. 115. p. 349. ſeq. 

There is great diverſity in Air-bladders, in reſpect of figure, 
ſubſtance, ſituation, and connexion, in different fiſhes. 

In ſome, the Air-bladder is divided into two, e. gr. in carps ; 
and in others, into three. Needham maintains, that all fiſhes 
which have teeth in their jaws, have only a ſingle Air- bladder; 
whereas thoſe without teeth have a double one, or which 
amounts to the ſame, the Air- bladder of theſe laſt is divided 
into two cells. Sig. Redi refutes this diſtinction; giving in- 
ſtances of fiſhes with teeth, whoſe Air-bladder is double; and 
of others without teeth, who have only a ſingle Air- bladder. 
V. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 43. p. 282. 1 * 

The water ſnake in lieu 45 a bladder, a large membran- 
222 on its back, which it empties and fills. with air at 
pleaſure, by an apperture, which it can ſhut very cloſe, from 
without inwards, by means of a fort of valve, ſo that the 
leaſt globule of water cannot enter without its conſent. By 
this artifice it can enlarge or leſſen the bulk of its body, 
and inhabit all depths of the water © Tho' 'a conjecture 
has been advanced by Mr. Ray, that it is by the help of water 
which they take in, and let out, by two holes in the lower 
part of their abdomen, near to the ventricle. They fink in 
_ cowl by en de of it, at theſe holes; = orifices 
whereof are opened ut at pleaſure, by means oper 
muſcles. The water being thus — Som the 4 
their abdomen, by which they preponderate the water, and 
deſcend. When they would aſcend again, a compreffion is 
made by the muſcles of their abdomen, and the water forced 
out again, at leaſt ſo much as ſuffices to give the degree of 
levity wanted . [e V. Jour. des Scav. T. 22. p. 264. Ray, 
Wild. of God. P. 2. p. 346.] | 1 
AIR-Gun. See Winn-Gun. - 


AlR-Snarrs, among miners, denote holes or ſhafts let down | 


from the day to meet the adits, and furniſh freſh air. 
The damps, want and impurity of air, which occur when adits 
are wrought 30 or 40 fathom long, make it neceſſary to let 
down Air-Sbaftt, in order to give the air liberty to play thro' 


—— 
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the whole work, and thus diſcharge bad vapours, and furniſh 
good air for reſpiration : the expence of which ſhafts in te- 
gard of their vaſt depths, hardneſs of the rock, drawing of 
water, Cc. ſometimes equals, nay exceeds the ordinary charge 
of the whole adit. 


Sir Robert Murray deſcribes a method, uſed in the coal mines 
1 Liege, of working mines, without Air-afts. Phil. Tranſ. 


When the miners at Mendip have ſunk a groove, they will 
not be at the charge of an Air ſpaft, till they come at ore; 
and for the ſupply of air have boxes of elm exactly cloſed, of 
about ſix inches in the clear, by which they carry it down 
above twenty fathom. They cut a trench at a little diftance 
from the top of the groove, covering it with turf and rods 
diſpoſed to receive the pipe, which they contrive to come 
in ſide-ways to their groove, four feet from the top; which 
carries down the air to a great depth. When they come at 
ore, and need an Air. Phafe, they fink it four or fre fathom 
diſtant, according to the convenience of the breadth,. and of 
the ſame faſhion with the groove, to draw as well ore as air. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 3 


p- 769. 
AIR-TRREAPDSe/ * * Alx-Tux aps: 
AIR-VEssE1s in plants, are certain canals, or ducts, whereby 


a kind of reſpiration is effected in vegetable bodies. See 


PLANT, RES PIRATION, Cc. 


Air-Veſſels ſtand diſtinguiſhed from ſap-veſſels ; the former an- 
ſwering to the trachea, and lungs of animals; the latter to 
their lacteals, and blood-veſlels. 

Dr. Grew has an inquiry into the motion and cauſe of the air 
in vegetables; wherein he ſhews that it enters them various 
ways, not only by the trunk, leaves, and other parts above 
ground, but at the root. For the reception, as well as ex- 
pulſion of air, the pores are ſo very large in the trunks of 
ſome plants, as in the better ſort of thick walking canes, 
that they are viſible to a good eye without a glaſs ; but with 
a glaſs, the cane ſeems as if it were ſtuck full of large pin- 
holes ; reſembling the pores of the ſkin in the ends of the fin- 


gers, and ball of the hand. In the leaves of the pine, thro” 


a glaſs they make an elegant ſhow ; ſtanding almoſt exactly 
in rank and file, throughout the length of the leaves. 

But tho? the air enters in part at the trunk and other parts, eſ- 
pecially in ſome plants; yet its chief admiſſion is at the root: 


much as in animals, ſome parts of the air may continually paſs 


into the body and blood by the pores of the ſkin ; but the 
chief draught is at the mouth, If the chief entranee of the 
air were at the trunk ; before it could be mixed with the fap 
in the root, it muſt deſeend; and fo move not only contrary 
to its own nature, but in a contrary courſe to the ſap : where- 
as by its reception at the root, and its tranſition from thence, 
it has a more natural and eaſy motion of aſcent. 
The ſame is farther argued, from the fineneſs and ſmallneſs of 
the diametral apertures in the trunk, in compariſon of thoſe in 
the root; which nature has plainly deſigned for the ſeparation 
of the air from the ſap, after they are both together received 
thereinto. Grew, Anat. of Root. c. 3. p. 127. 
Air-Veſſels are found in the leaves of all plants, and are even 
diſcoverable in many without the help of glaſſes: for upon 
breaking the ſtalk, or chief fibres of a leaf; the likeneſs 
of a fine woolly ſubſtance, or rather of curious ſmall cob-webs, 
may be ſeen to hang at both the broken ends. This is taken 
notice of only in ſome few plants, as in ſcabious, where it is 
more viſible : but may alſo be ſeen more or leſs in moſt others, 
if the leaves be very tenderly broken. This wool is really a 
ſkein of Air-veſſels, or rather of the fibres of the Air-ve/ſels, 
looſed from their ſpiral poſition, and ſo drawn drawn out in 
length. Id. ibid. c. 4. p. 155. 
That air is inſpired by vegetables, has been fully proved by 
Mr. Hales, in his ſtatical eſſays; and he has in many i 
ſhewn, that air freely enters the veſſels of trees, and that 
it is in great abundance wrought into their ſubſtance. But 
as to particular Air-veſſels in plants, he ſeems to ſpeak doubt-- 
fully; he ſays by way of queſtion, :may not the uſe of thoſe 
ſpiral wreaths, that are coiled round the inſides of thoſe veſ- 
ſels which are ſuppoſed to be Arr-ve/ſels, and which are mani- 
feſtly to be ſeen in ſeveral trees; as alſo_in the leaves of the 
vine and ſcabious, may not theſe- be deſigned by nature to 
ote the quicker aſcent of Air, by being in ſame mea- 
ſure conformed to its elaſtic contortions ? For ſuch ſpiral 
wreaths ſeem to be altogether uſeleſs, for promoting the aſcent 
of any liquor, as the ſap, which aſcends moſt freely thro* in- 
numerable other capillary veſſels, having no ſuch ſpiral 
coils in them. Not that we are to ſuppoſe the air in its 
elaſtic ſtate actually to touch, and thereby to be determined 
in the courſe of theſe ſpirals, as any liquor would be. But as 
the rays of light, when they are reflected from a ſolid body, 
are found to be reflected, without actually touching the re- 
flecting body in the point of reflection; ſo it is not unreaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that elaſtic air may, like light, be diverted 
from one courſe, and ſo be determined to another, by the ſolid 
bodies it approaches without touching them, but rebounding 
like light from thoſe ſolid bodies near the point of contact. 
Mr. Hales has obſerved, that thefe ſpirals are coiled in a 
courſe oppoſite to the courſe of the fun, that is, from Weſt 
to Eaſt. V. Static. Eff. Vol. 2. p. 265, 266, | 


| 
' 
: 


\ Ghoſt with 


ALA 


AIRANT, in church-hiſtory, an obſcure ſect of Arians, in the 


fourth century, who denied the conſubſtantiality of the Holy 
he Fae ad e n . ge oh 
They are otherwiſe irani/te are | have 
hs their name from one Aras, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf | 
at the head of this party's in the reigns of Valentinian and 
Gratian, V. Prateol. Elench. Hæreſ. 1. 1. n. 21. 


AIRING, in the general ſenſe of taking, or going into the freſh 


air, is too well known to need any explanation. 

The word is particularly uſed for exerciſing horſes in the open 
air; which is of the greateſt advantage to theſe animals. It 
purifies the blood, purges the body from groſs humours, and 
enures the creature to fatigue, ſo as not to be hurt by it, 
when much greater than on theſe occaſions; and it teaches 
him, as the jockies expreſs it, how to make his wind rake 
equally, and keep time with the other motions of his body. 
It alſo ſharpens the ſtomach, and keeps the creature hungry ; 


; which is a thing of great conſequence, as hunters and racers 


are very apt yay Jen their ſto fall off, either from want of 


ALA 


ALA has ſeveral other different ſignifications. It moſt 


nt! 
is uſed to expreſs the hollow of the ſtalk of a plant, which 
either the leaf, or the pedicle of the leaf, make with it ; or 
it is that hollow turning, or ſinus, placed between the ſtalk, 
or branch of a plant, and its leaf, from whence a new off- 
ſpring is wont to put forth. Sometimes it is taken alſo for a 
little branch, as when we ſay, a ſtock, or ſtem of a plant 
is armed with many Alæ; becauſe theſe ſmall branches ſtand 


out from it, in form of ſo many win 


ALZ is alſo uſed to an thoſe petals, or leaves of the papi- 


lionaceous flowers, placed between thoſe others which are called 
the vexillum and the carina, which make the top and bottom 
of the flower. Inſtances of flowers of this ſtructure are ſeen 
in the flowers of peas and beans, in which the top leaf, or 
petal, is the vexillum, the bottom the carina, and the fide 
ones the Alæ. : 


ALZ is alſo uſed for thoſe extremely ſlender and membrana- 


ceous parts of ſome ſeeds, which appear as wings placed on 
them, as in the plumeria, the fruit of the trumpet flower, 
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exerciſe, or from the too violent exerciſe which they are often | the fruit of the maple, and the like, which are called by bo- 
- Expoſed to. | taniſts alated ſeeds. | : 

If the horſe be over fat, it is beſt to air him before ſun-riſe, | AL is, finally, uſed alſo for thoſe membranaceous expanſions, 

and after ſun-ſetting ; and, in general, it is allowed by all, | which run all the way along the ſtems of ſome plants, which 
that nothing is more beneficial to theſe creatures, than early | are therefore called alated . Miller's Gard. Dict. 

and late Arrings. AL x, in be is ſometimes applied to the armpits, other- 

Some of our modern managers, however, diſpute this; they | wiſe called axillæ. Theſe parts abound with glands, and are 

ſay, that the cold of theſe times is too great for the creature, great receptacles of humours ; whence a rank ſmell ſometimes 
and that if, in particular, he is ſubje& to catarrhs, rheums, | exhales, called faztor alarum. Caſtel. Lex. Med. 
or the like complaints, the dews and cold fogs, in theſe early | ALA is alſo applied to the proceſs of the os ſphenoides. See 
and late Airings, will be apt to increaſe all thoſe diſor- | SPHENoIDEs, Cycl. 5 | 
ders. Nature, we ſee, alſo points out the ſun beams as of | ALABARCHA, in antiquity, a kind of magiſtrate among the : 
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eat uſe to theſe animals ; thoſe which are kept hardy, and 
je out all night, always running to thoſe places where the 
ſunſhine comes, as ſoon as it appears in a morning, 
This ſhould ſeem to recommend thoſe Airings that are to be 
made before ſun-ſet, and a little time after ſun-riſe ; and as 
to the caution, ſo earneſtly — r 14 „of uſing 
theſe early and late Airings for fat horſes, it is found unne- 
ceſſary by many; for they ſay, that the ſame effect may be 
produced by Airings at warmer times, provided only that they 
are made longer; and that, in „ it is from long Air- 
ings that we are to 3 bring a horſe to a perfect wind, 


and ſound courage. kham's Compl. Farrier. Solleyſel, 
Horſeman. 
AJUGA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, accord- 


ing to Linnzus, which are called by Tournefort, and other 
authors, bugala, Linnæi, Gen. t. p. 263. See Bu- 
GALA, 


AJURU-CarincaA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian par- 
rot. It is of the ſize of a pullet, and is all over of a very 
fine bright green; its eyes are red, and the ſkinny circle about 


them is white; its beak and legs are alſo white. Margrave, 
Hiſt, Braſil. 


Ajuru-Curav, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies 


of parrot, of the ſize and ſhape of the common green parrot, 
of which there are two kinds. The firſt an extremely beau- 
tiful one, with a blue crown; the throat and ſides of the 
head are of a fine yellow, and all the reſt of the body of a 
chearful green; the long wing-feathers are half black, and 


half of a fine ſtrong yellow, and at their ends variegated with 


blue and green; and the tail edged with red, black, and blue. 


The other kind has the ſame colours differently diſpoſed ; its 


head is yellow, with a whitiſh caſt ; the throat and fides of 
the head about the eyes are of a clearer yellow ; and there is 


a ſea-green ſpot near the head. 


Beſide theſe, there is alſo yet another variety, the ſpecies of 
which have all the colours of the firſt kind, but have an ad- 
mixture of black about the head, a yellow ſpot on the crown, 
another of the ſame colour below the eyes, and a blue one 
under the throat. Ray, Ornithol. p. 76. 


Jews of Alexandria, whom the emperors allowed them to 
ele, to have the ſuperintendency of their policy, and decide 
differences and diſputes which aroſe among them. 

The origin is much conteſted ; ſome derive it from the He- 
brew Hereb, a mixture, or mob of people, and ſuppoſe it to 


have been given by the gentiles of Alexandria, in the way of 


deriſion a, Others derive it from Alaba, ink; on which foot- 
ing, Alabarcha is ſuppoſed to import a ſecretary, or collector 
of duties on cattle carried out of the country : or, as others 
think, an officer like our agi/for, who had the care of the 
cattle taken to in the king's foreſt, and collected the 
money due for the ſame d. Fuller deduces it from the He- 
brew or Syriac Halaph and Arcin, g. d. intendant, or dele- 
gate of the ſovereign. Rhenferd rather chuſes to fetch it from 
rab, a rabbin, or doctor of the law, and the Greek, 
Agxns, chief. Le Clerc thinks it may come from AgaGe, 
noiſe, or tumult, as denoting the chief of a noiſy, or tumul- 
tuous le, ſuch as the i ews were repreſented to be.— 
[* Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 17. p. 112. * Calv. Lex. Jur. 
57. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 67.] 
me are not ſatisfied with any of theſe origins: it is certain 
the dignity of Alabarch was pretty common in Egypt, being 
mentio BY Juvenal ©; and that the emperors Valens, Gra- 
tian, and Theadoſius, ſpeak of certain cuſtoms, or impoſts 
on ſalt, in Egypt, called Alabarchia 4. It is not improbable 


therefore, that the word originally ſignified an Egyptian of- 


ficer, who had the inſpection of the duty on ſalt; and that 
it was afterwards given, by way of contempt, to the chief, 
or governor of the Alexandrian Jews *.,—lIn this view, Ala- 
barcha will derive its origin from the Greek, ax, falt, and 
agð* , chief.— [ Juv. Lit . V. 190. V. Lax 
Ant. T. 1. p. 67. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 57. Calmet. Dict. 
Bibl. T. 1. p. 84.] 


In this ſenſe Alabarcha amounts to the fame with what is 


otherwiſe called Arabarcha, ſometimes Genarcha, and ſome- 
times alſo Ethnarcha ; though Bacchius thinks, that the Eth- 
narch and Alabarch were 2 different officers. Giorn. 
de Letter d'Ital. T. 22. p. 69. Ee ETHNARCHA, cl. 

Rhenferd has a diſſertation expreſs on the Jewiſh Alabarcha, 
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Ajuxu-PARA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of | in Op. Philol. diff. 14. An extract of it is given in Bibl. 
" parrot, of a ſmall ſize, all over of a beautiful green, and with | Anc. Mod. T. 17. p. 111. 

_ ' - White legs, a white beak, and white ſkinny circles round its | ALABASTER (Cycl.)—It is diſputed to what claſs of ſtones 
MI | es. Margraue, Hiſt. Braſil. Alabaſter is to be referred. Agricola ranks it among marbles ; 
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Pliny, |. 26. 


leek. Chabreus, p. 538. 


Als (Cycl.) in botany, a name given, by the Latin writers 


icine, in the later to the helenium, or elecam- 
pane. Iſidore, ſpeaking of the aromatic herbs in common 
uſe in his time, mentions helenium, or elecampane, which, 
he ſays, was vulgarly called 4a. The modern Spaniards and 


Portugueſe call it Alla. And Macer gives Inula as the true 


name of the el e plant; but ſays, that the common 


1 of his time called it Ala, and the phyſicians helenium. | 


liny mentions a plant called Alum ; but this was of a very 


different genus, being, according to his own account, a ſpe- | 
. . Cics of wild garlic, i 


wing in the fields and under hedges. 
In another place he gives Alum, or Alus, as a name uſed by 
the Romans for the plant called by the Greeks /pmphytum 
petreum, or rock comfrey. It is e that the two for- 
mer of theſe plants obtained the names Ala and Alum, ab ba- 


* z the one being uſed for | 


its ſweet ſmell, the other known by its ſtrong adour. 


* 


AIZOON, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to houſe- | to which Hoffman objects d, on account of the ſoftneſs of 


Alabaſter, which rather ſeems to claim a place for it among 


| earths. Vet Schroeder ©, and ſome others, conſider it as a 


crude, or imperfe& kind of marble.—-ſ* De Nat. Foſſ. I. 7. 
> Paralip, Offic. c. 72. © Pharmac. I. 3. c. 8.] See AL A- 
BASTRITæ. 

The fineneſs and clearneſs of this ſtone, renders it, in ſome 
meaſure, tranſparent; whence it has been ſometimes alſo. em- 
2 for windows. There is a church at Florence ſtill il- 


uminated by Alabafler windows; inſtead of panes of 
4 ww + 


there are ſlabs of Alabafter near fifteen feet hi | 
which forms a ſingle window, through which the light is 
con ed. Monfauc. Dial. Ital. ap. Nouv. Rep. Lett. 
+ 2 | ; 

Na 

bafter, fo ellow, variegated, Indian, Caramanian, Ger- 
man a) — 8 ſpeaks of A 22 Alabafter, ſpotted, 
jog he 2 Gypſum aer. 75 rd e divers 
orts and colours in th itory of the Royal Society. 
Theſe all make Ty hare cence e 
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. 137. | 
turalifts o mention divers extraordinary kinds of A- 


They are found in Bu „Miſnia, &c. Of theſe lightly 

ood — that which is popularly called plaiſter of Paris 

77 Grow, Muſ, P. 3. ſec. 1. e. 6. p. 319. Hoodie. Nat. 
H 


Hi. Engl. Foſf. T. 1. It. T. 2. p. 6. Ruland. Lex. 
Frerrant. Imperat. Hiſt, Nat. I. 24. c. 13. ſeq. * Muſ. Reg. 


* authors ſpeak much of the medicinal virtues of Ala- 


haſter, as a difcutient * Some recommend it as a ſpecific | 


in a dyſe s, But modern phyſicians ſcarce allow it in 

either of thols characters. Yet ſome diſpenſatories ſtill retain 

a preparation of it, under the title of Unguentum _— 

num, preſcribed for the head-ach b. [ Nicol. Lapid. P. 3. 

c. 66. p. 217, * Boot. de Gem! l. 2. c. 270. ® Burgr. 

Lex. Med. p. 374. Zuing. Comp. Medic. p. 553] 

ALABASTER is alſo uſed for a vaſe, wherein odoriferous liquors 
were antiently put. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 19. Pitiſc. Lex. 

Ant, T. 1. p. 67. Calm. Dict. Bibl. p. 174. ſeq. 

The reaſon of the denomination is, that veſſels for this pur- 
ſe were frequently made of the Alabaſter ſtone, which 
iny, — other antients, repreſent as peculiarly proper for 

this purpoſe. 

Several eritics will have the box mentioned in the goſpels as 

made of Alabaſter, to have been of glaſs *, And though the 

texts ſay, that the woman broke it, yet the pieces ſeem 
miraculouſly to have been united, ſince we are told, the 
_ entire box. was purchaſed by the emperor Conſtantine, and 
reſerved as a relick of great price *.—[* Caſaub. Exerc. 14. 
$ 2. P. 244: Jour. des Scav. T. 3. p. 77. It. T. 25. 
604. Miſe; Lipſ. T. 11. obſ. 228. p. 177. ſeq. i 
— — p. 174. Baron. An. c. 32. Suid. Lex. Miſ. 
Lipſ. loc. cit.] 
Others will it, that the name Alabaſter denotes the 
form, rather than the matter of this box. this view they 
define Alabaſler, by a box without a handle, deriving the 
word from the privative « and dag, anſa, handle, 
ALABASTER is alſo ſaid to have been uſed for an antient 
quid meaſure, containing ten ounces of wine, or nine 
oil. Epiphan, ap. Beverin, de Ponder. & Menſur. 


115. N 
In hs ſenſe, the Alabaſter was equal to half the ſex- 


tary. 
ALARASTRA, (Cycl.) in botany, amount to the ſame with 
x, or flower cup, before it be expanded. What Pliny 
calls Alabaſtra, an antient poet calls ppramides. The deno- 
minations are taken from the form of the antient ungent veſ- 
ſels, which the. young flower in this ſtate reſembled. Har- 
douin. in 0 ad Plin. loc. cit. c 
Some, with Jungius, explain Alabaſtra, the globe, or 
roundiſh bud of the 2 Aa Gard. Dict. 
in voc. 
ALABASTRIT A, Alabaſters, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a genus of foffils allied to the marbles, and defined to be 
ſtones compoſed of large ſeparate concretions, of great bright- 
neſs, and an elegant, but ſhattery ſtructure, not very hard, 
not giving fire with ſteel, fermenting with and ſoluble in 
acids, and calcining in a ſlight fire. 
Of this genus we have only three known ſpecies. 
1. A white, ſhattery, lucid kind, called Lygdine marble by the 
antients. See LyG6DINUM marmor. 


* 


2. A bright, ſhattery, yellowiſh white one, called Phengites | 


by the antients, See PHencGiTEs. 
3- A yellow and reddiſh variegated ſhattery kind, which was 
a they called ſimply Alaba See ALABASTER, Cycl. 


The Alabaſter of the antients was therefore a very different 
ſubſtance from what our workmen . call by that 
name, which is any ſpecies of white marble; though ſome of 
om have alſo cara the oriental 8 wk , 
t is a very remar ight glittering and pellucid ſtone, o 
an extremely — vs — ſhatt texture, but of a 
molt extremely agreeable variety and diſpoſition of colours. 
Its ground is a fine clear pale yellow, between that of honey 
and amber, pellucid and 4 * as the phengites, and of the 
ſame ſtructure. It is beautifully variegated with 
arched and undulated veins, ſome broader and others nar- 
rower, and ſome of a pale reddiſh hue, others whitiſh, and 
others of a very agreeable pale brown, The whole makes a 
very elegant ſtone, and though but ſoft and friable, yet is 
capable of a very fine poliſh, It is found in Egypt at this 
time, as it was alſo in the times of the antients; but we 
have alſo great abundance of it in Cornwal, and fome other 
antients called this ſtone alſo enyx, and marmor 
partly from its having its variegations difpoſed in a fort of 
onyx order, e uſed like the gem of 
ot _ —_—— boxes for perfumes, &c. V. Hill's 
of Foſf, p. 4 

ALABASTRITES - often uſed as ſynonymous with Alabaſter. 
But Anfalmus Boetius diſtinguiſhes between Alabaſfer and 
Alabaſtritas, in making the criterion of the former to be ſo 
ſoft, that it may be cut with a knife; and of the latter, that 
it is ſo hard that it cannot be ſo cut. Nicol. Lapid. P. 3. 

C. 69. P. 215. ts | 


onychites, 


4 


Qt. I. 


ALS 


Grew ſpeaks of a fort of AMabaſtrites, repreſenting the tratiſ- 
verſe ſection of the trunk of a tree. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. 
©, 4.96 2p; 266; 
AL TRUM dendroide, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by authors to a ſpecies of alabaſter, found in great * 
in the province of Hohenſtein, and famous for the elegant 
delineations of trees, and other figures deſcribed in it. It is 
a foffil ſtone; and often is compoſed of laminæ, fo thin as 
ſcarce to. equal thick paper; theſe eaſily part horizontally 
from one another, and may be ſeparated in divers thickneſſes. 
"Theſe all ſhew, on both ſides, beautiful landſcapes. The deli- 
neations of trees, ſhrubs; and herbs, are all in black. Theſe 
are moſt elegantly _— and are ſeen growing on the banks 
of rivers, on rugged mountains; or from the ruins of old 
buildings; all which are figured with great elegance. Over 
theſe there is a repreſentation of clouds, of various forms and 
figures, and of all the natural colours, black, white, blueiſh, 
and tinged in ſeveral parts with ſtreaks of fire colour. The 
colours in theſe very often repreſent all the beauties of the 
clouds painted by a ſetting fun. Other pieces frequently re- 
preſent vaſt caverns in the earth, — caſcades of rivers, 
and almoſt infinite variety of other natural proſpects, with 
the fame regularity and beauty. The colours are principally 
„black, reddiſh, and white. Ritter. de Alabaſt: 
ALACUOTH, among Arabian phyſicians, an infirmity of the 
nerves, whereby a perſon in the act of venery, lets go at 
the fame time his faces. Aviſen, ap. Caſtel. Lex. Med. 
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ALADINISTS, a ſect among the Arabs, anſwering to free- 
thinkers among us. IP 
The Aladin;ts multiplied greatly under the two learned kings 
Almanſor and Miramolinuss Naud. Arcan. Stat, c. 4. 


p. 372. 

ALALCOMENIUS, in antient chronology, the Bæotian name 
for the Athenian month Mæmacterion, which was the fourth 
of their year, and anſwered to the latter part of our Septem- 
ber and beginning of October. See the articles MxMac- 
TERION and MoNTH. 

ALAMANNICUM, in antiquity, a tribute impoſed on the 
people by the emperor Alexias Angelus, for raiſing the ſum 
of ſixteen talents of gold, to be paid the Alamanni, as the 

conditions of a peace ſtipulated with them. Du Cange, Glofl. 
Grec. T. 1. p. : 
The eccleſiaſtics themſelves were not exempted from this tax. 
Nicet. in Alex. I. x. n. 8. 

ALAMODALITY, Alamedalitas, is defined, by a late writer, 
a ſtudy, or endeavour to accommodate a man's ſelf in point 
of behaviour, dreſs, converfation, and other actions of life, 
to the reigning taſte of cuſtom, from a motive of complai- 
ſance, and to avoid the imputation of ill-breeding. | 

ALAMODALITY of writing, Alamodalitas ſcribendi, is defined, 
by the ſame perſon, a particular ſtudy, or endeavour” of 
learned men to adapt the productions of their minds, both 

as to the choice of ſubject, and the manner of treating it, 
to the genius or taſte of the times, in order to render them 
more acceptable to the readers, | 
A German writer, under the name of Geamoenus *, has a 
diſtertation expreſs on Alamodality in writing, which he even 
maintains to be, in ſome meaſure, jure divino, from a pre- 
cept of St. Paul *, which, according to ſome good MSS. and 
learned commentators, is to be read, ſerving the time, To 
xaigu INworls ; though the Engliſh tranſlators follow another 
reading, and for xai4gw, ſubſtitute Kvpiw, the Lord. This 
writer enlarges on the neceſſity of conforming to the taſte of 
the time, and traces the different taſtes and faſhions of writ- 
ing, which have had their turn in Germany, from Luther 
to the preſent time, viz. the Polemic, the Aſcetie, the Sa- 
tyric, the Romantic, the Moral, the Hiſtorical, and the Phi- 
lological, which have each had their 55 or period. The 
ſame diverſity he obſerves to have prevailed in the manner of 
writing, preaching, &c. Luther's time he calls the Heroic 
age, which was ſucceeded the Synthetic, or Schematic, 
and that. by the Laconic, or Sententious, which he calls the 

Engliſh method. The laſt was the age of Journals, or perio- 

dical pieces, the preſent = be called the rn + — 

[* Geamoeni, de Alamodalitate Scribendi, ap. . Lip: 

T. 5. obſ. „ n exteatd ef i is given in Jour. . 
5 . 6. ſegq. Rom. c. 12. — | 

A LA ODE, (Cyd.) og mrs av , 
a thing to be in the faſhion, or n 

The phraſe has been adopted not only into ſeveral of the 

living languages, as the Engliſh and 4 but ſome 

have even taken it into the Latin. we meet with 

Alamodicus and Alamodalitas. A learned German has a 

ſerious enquiry whether it be lawful to dance Alamodici, 

which he means French dancing. Zach. Grapius has a diſ- 


ſertation expreſs on Alamodic, or artificial ſermons v. [L Nov. 
riters on cookery give the preparation of 
given to a vein 


iven in Nov. Liter. 1704. p. 261. ſeg.] 
. 5 de, or landed 
ALANFU TA, in the Arabian the name gi 


Liter. Lubec. 2705- F d Roſtoc. 1704. An exttaQt is | 
beef. Calling, Salt and Fiſh. p. 132. 
between the chin and under lip, antiently uſed to be opened 


- 


? 7 
0 * 


ent a flinking breath, Seiten. ap. Caſt. Lex. Med. | 
„ the name of an Eaſt-Indian | 


p. 27» | 
APA ULI, in natural hi 
tree, a ſpecies of the bilimbi, which is uſed in medicine as a purge 
and vomit, mixt with the ſeeds of muſtard. Bout, Med. Ind. 
ALAQUECA, a medicinal ſtone b 


tes heaven from hell. | : 

| word is plural, and properly written A! ref in the ſingular 
it is written A! Ar. It is derived from the Arabic verb Arafa, 

todiſtinguiſh. Sale, Prelim. Diſc. to Koran. Sect. 4. p. 94. 
A Araf gives the denomination to the ſeventh chapter of the al- 
coran, wherein mention is made of this wall; Mahomet ſeems 
to have copied his 4 Araf, either from the great gulf of ſepa- 
ration mentioned in the newteſtament, or from the Jewiſh writ- 

ers, who alſo ſpeak of a thin wall dividing heaven from hell. 
Mahometan writers differ extreamly, as to the perſons who 
are to be found on Al Araf. Some take it for a ſort of 
_ Limbus for 1 prophets, -&c. others place here 
ſuch whoſe good and evil works ſo exactly balance each 
other, that they neither deſerve reward nor 
Others imagine this intermediate ſpace poſſeſſed by thoſe, who 


tyrdom there, are excluded paradiſe for their diſobedience, 
. eſcape hell becauſe they are martyrs. Id. ibid. p. 95. 
ARM (Cyct.)— Alarms are either true, that is, founded 


juſt notice, or falſe, - | 
Falſe ALarms are frequently given by an enemy, either to fa- 
tigue the other's army, or by way of diverſion ; to keep them- 
| ſelves ſafe and quiet from attacks. To remedy the inconve- 
- -niences of formal Alarms, and prevent the horror, and con- 


On 


fuſion of trumpets, and noiſe of warlike cries, the captains 


uſually give the Alarm, by ſilent advice, without noiſe. 
(nk Mil 1 
Fol 


it. Inſtruc. for Cavalr. P. 3. c. 8. 

. - centinels; and ſometimes deſignedly by diligent officers, to try the 
diſpoſition and readineſs of the — = war the piquet guard 
has been often called out haſtily, by way of trial, what might be 

expected from them, in caſe of il danger. Guill, Gent. Dict. 
Falſe Alarms have been ſometimes, for reaſons of ſtate, propa- 
en r through a whole nation; ſuch was the Alarm of 
the Iriſh invaſion in 1688, which in one night ſpread thro' 
the whole iſland : ſuch alſo was that of the Moreſcoes in Spain, 
Which in one day run thro? that vaſt kingdom, tho founded 


on nothing: one city or town gave the Alarm to another, 
8 rt deceivers in their turn. Gedd. Miſcell. 
T. 5 


p. 155. 
The 9 ay in a camp, garriſon, or the like, is alſo called 
the Rendezvous. V. Cruf. Milit. Inftrut. Caval. P. 3. c. 5. 
p. 32. See RenDezvous, Cycl. | LS 
ALARM, in fencing, denotes a ſtep, or ſtamp made on the 
Jones with the advancing foot. 
is coincides with what is otherwiſe called an appel, or chal- 
In practice, the Alarm is frequently diſadvantageous, as it 
. retards the motion of the feint, and gives the adverſary a bet- 
ter rtunity to parry it. When only a flow feint is intended 
to ſift, and try the adverſary how it will take with him, the 
motion of the ſword hand, may in this caſe, be attended with 
the appel, or Alarm of the advanced foot; but for a feint, 
execution is really intended to follow, the Alarm is beſt 
let alone. — New Meth. of Fenc. c. 4. p. 102. 
ALARM is alſo uſed for an inftrument to awaken perſons at a cer- 
tain hour: one very ſimple contrivance of this kind, is that uſed 
* — eee Alarm. | 
LARM-Bell, that which is to call the le together on 
| ſome ſuch occaſion as a fire, mutiny,, or the apf of an 
; oy This is what the French call Toeſin. . 
ALAS ANI, in church hiſtory, a ſe& of Antilutherans, whoſe 
. diſtinguiſhing tenet, beſides their denying baptiſm, is ſaid to have 
been this, that the words, This is my body, in the inſtitution of 
the euchariſt, arenot to be underſtood of the bread, but of the 
whole action, or celebration of the ſupper. 
They faid to have taken the name from one Joannes a Laſco, 
a Poliſh baron, ſuperintendent of the church of that country, in 
a I. Prateol. Elench. Heret. I. 1. p. 28. | 
ALASTROB, among alchemiſts, denotes lead - 
have it to ſignify 
Lex. Chem. p. 


. [ Rul. Lex. Alch. p. 25. Fobr/. 


peds. See the article QUADRUPED. 
T S, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 
Characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts only of one 
leaf, and is of a funnel like ſhape, divided into four ſegments, 
and of a fort of ſtellar form; from the bottom of this flower 
there ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes a fruit or berry, uſually 
_ * containing three ſeeds, which are gibboſe on one fide, and an- 
Ide ſpecies of Alaternus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
with ſmaller leaves. 


3. The golden Alaternus, or Alaternus 


puniſhment, 


going to war without their parents leave, and ſuffering mar- | 


Alarms are ſometimes occaſioned by fearful or negligent |* 


tho! fame will 


1. The common tall Alaternus.' 2. The Alaternus | 
& with leaves variegated with a bright yellow. 4. N 


Alater nut, ot Alaternus with leaves 5 with white. 
. The Montpelier Alaternut, with deeply divided leaves. 
- The ſmall box-leaved Alaternut. he broad leaved 
| Alaternus. 8. The thorny box-leaved American 
laternus,” Tournef. Inſt; p. 5. 
ALAUDA, in zoology, the name of a genus of birds, called 
in Engliſh larks, and diſtinguiſhed from others of the ſlender 
bp ſmall birds, TY the claw of their _ toe 
a very remarkable length, and by finging very ſweetly at 
they fly to vaſt heights A e . #—— ar Joy nd 
four ſpecies of this bird. Len 10 = 
3- The tit- 


1. The common Lark. 2. The wood Lark. 
Lark, And 4. The ſmall creſted Lar#. And beſide theſe 
there are ſeveral exotic ſpecies of birds, . properly reducible to 
this genus as the Locuſtella, Calandra, Spipola, Spipoletta. 
See LocUsTELLA, &c. RO 
The common lark is well known, and not leſs eſteemed for 
its delicacy at table, than for its ſinging. / It is very fat in 
winter, and taken in prodigious numbers; it builds on the 
ground, and lays four or five eggs. | ah 
The wood lark is ſmaller than the common lark, and is ſhorter 
bodied; it generally flies in large flocks, and as it is in the 
air {ings with a voice more like that of the blackbird, than 
of the common lark. It has a circle of white feathers like 
a crown, reaching from one eye to the other acroſs the head ; 
the tip of its tail is White; and it fits on trees. "Theſe are 
its diſtinctions from the common lark, - - Pang 
The tit-lark is called by authors the Alauda pratorum this fits 
upon trees like the wood lark, is ſmaller than the common lark, 
and has more ofa duſky greeniſh hue, and is lefs beautiful in its co- 
lour than the common lark. It is thought that we have in En- 
, beſide the common ſpecies of tit lark, another kind, which 
iffers from the common kind, in that it is larger, has leſs 
neſs in its colouring, has paler coloured feet and ſhorter heels. 
The laſt or creſted lark, is the Alauda criſtata minor of au- 
thors : this is like the large foreign creſted larks, but is much 
ſmaller ; its creſt is very long in proportion to its ſize, and 
its feet are red. It is all over of a pale brown colour, and 
is ſeen in flocks in the northern parts of England. Ray, Orni- 
thol. p. 149—152. SeeLark. wy 
In the Linnzan fyſtem of zoology, the Alauda, or lark, 
makes a diſtin genus of birds, of the order of the Paſſeres - 
the characters of which are, that the tongue has a rim or margin 
round it, and is membranaceous and pointed ; the beak is 
ftrait and pointed; the maxillæ in fize ;' and the claw 
of the hinder toe is longer than any of the other toes. 
Linnæus, Syſtem. Nat. p. | vin 


AlL AupA not criſtata, a name by which ſome of the authors 
in ichthyography have called the Galletto, commonly called in 
Engliſh the bullard. Rondelet, De Piſc. | 

ALAUDA marina, the ſea lark, in zoology, a _— 


* 
| 


which 


French authors uſually call the bird, known in Engliſh by the 
name of the ſtint. 9 STINT. : | 
ALB(Cycl.)—41bs were not only worn by prieſts, but even 4 
men living in monaſteries. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. Alba. 


The Alb is otherwiſe called Cami ſia Poderis Talaris, and Subu- 
cula. In the Roman order it is denominated Linea dalmaticu. 
The ſacerdotal Albs were ſometimes variouſly enriched with 
embroidery, &c. X | 
Paſchal ALB, Alba Paſchalis, that wherein the biſhop antiently 
_—_— during the ſolemnities of Eaſter, and even of other 
holy days. Id. Ibid. Y 
ALB 1s alſo uſed for the white garment, worn in the antient 
church by thoſe newly baptized, as a mark of the innocence 
and purity which they profeſſed. Du Cange, in voc. 
The wearing a garment of this colour was to denote their 
having paſſed out of darkneſs into light; the catechumens 
were plu naked into the font, and ar their emerging were 
habited in Albs at the of the church. Theſe th 
wore for eight days, which time they were called A- 
bati, and in Albis poſiti.— The laying down the Alb on the 
eighth day, was performed with ſome ceremony. Clem. Alex- 
and, Pædag. I. I. c. 6. 
Als, Albe, is ſometimes uſed in eccleſiaſtical writers for what 


we call Eaſter- week. | | 
antient Neophytes, bap- 


It takes the name hence, that the 
tized on Eaſter-day, wore Albs this week; the Sunday en- 
ſuing is till called in divers liturgies, Dominica in Albis. 
The diſtribution of Agnus Dei's is performed with great ce- 
remony on the Sunday in Albis. Du Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ. T. 
18. p. 68. ſeq. See AGnus Dei. 4 

LB is alſo uſed to denote a Turkiſh coin, otherwiſe called Aſper. 
3. p. 123. Hyde, Not. ad 


Laterum. 4 | SHE 
The Albaburim is a matter of capital conſideration among 
this, ground their cri. 


the aſtrological phyſicians, who, on 


AL B 


tical days; particular attention it ſeems is to be had to the 

ſtate of 23 on thoſe days, when the moon is in the an- 
gles of the Albaburim : from theſe chiefly are their prognoſ- 
ticks taken. Vital. Lex. p. 16. and p. 188. 5 

ALBANENSES. (See ALhIOENSES, Cycl.)—Some will have 
theſe to have been the ſame ſect, others different; but they 
who are for the diverſity attribute the ſame opinions to both : 
only making the Albanenſes to have been prior in reſ of 
time, as having been found towards the cloſe of the ILIth 

_ century, whereas the Albigenſes a not till the XIIth 
century. Prateol. Elench. I. 1. Tit. 22. p. 17. ſeq.. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 122. ſeq. 

ALBANI, in middle aged writers, denotes ſtrangers or fo- 

reigners ; anſwering to what we call aliens. Du Cange, Gloſl. 
Lat. T. 1. p. 123, ſeq. 
The 3 the — is deduced by Walafrid Strabo *, from 
the Scotiſh nation, which was antiently called by the name 
Albani ; and being ſuch determined ramblers into other coun- | 

tries, the word became an appellative : ſo that an Alban and a 


foreigner became ſynonymous terms. And hence alſo ſome, 1 


not improbably, derive the French Aubain . [= In Vit. S. 
Gal. I. 2. c. 47- Tyev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 256. ; 

ALBAN1, in antiquity, a college of Salii or prieſts of Mars, in- 
ſtituted by Tarquin, and denominated from mount l- 
banus, the place of their reſidence. V. Ouvr. des Scav. Jan. 

1709. p. 27. | | 

ALBANUM: among chemiſts, denotes falt of urine. Ru. 
Lex. Alch. p. 25. 


ALBARA or Ar hoRA, among phyſicians, a mixt ſpecies of | 


malignant itch, compounded of the morphew, ſerpigo, and 
lepra. Paracelſ. de Ulcer. c. 42. ap. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 28. 
he Alborg partakes moſt of the nature of the leproſy ; ſome 
make it the ſame with the leuce, vitiligo, or morphew. Malth. 
Sylv. Med. p. 1059. | 
ALBARDEOLA, in zoology, a name given by many authors 
to the platea, or ſpoon-bill ; a bird approaching to the nature 
N 
A in antiquity, pr e who gave the 
whitening to wa 124 4 2g c. In which ſenſe they ſtood 
| Gale from dealbatores, who whitened walls. 
Baxt. Gloll, p. 76. | 
ALBARIUM Opus, in the antient building, the incruſtation or 
- Covering of the roofs of houſes with white plaiſter, made of 
- mere lime. | ; | 
| "This is otherwiſe called opts album. It differs from tectorium, 
. - Which is a common name given to all roofing or ceiling, in- 
cluding even that formed of lime and ſand, or even lime and 
marble ; whereas A/barium was reſtrained to that made of lime 
alone. Pitiſc. and Du Cange, in voc. W 
LBATI Egui, in antiquity, was a denomination given to 
. thoſe horſes in the games of the Circus, which were diſtin- 
rome by white cloths or furniture. Aguin. Lex. Milit. 
p-. 37. 


1. 
In which 5. Albati ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from Ruſſati, 
Praſini, and Veneti. 
Several authors have miſtakenly ſuppoſed that Albati referred to 
the colour of the horſes; whereas in reality Equi Abati, might 
be of black, brown, or other colour. i 
ALBELEN, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the truttaceous 
kind called alſo Albula, and much reſembling the Ferra. It 
is caught in the German and other lakes, and is found from 
five or fix to twelve pound weight, but that more rarely. 
Its colour is a fine filvery white, - whence it has its name, but 
it is a little way on the back browniſh and duſky. The 


head is ſmall; the mouth of a moderate fize, and without | 


teeth; the eyes are moderately large, and ſilver coloured; the 


belly, from the firſt to the ſecond pair of fins, is flatted alittle, | 


not running to an edge; the ſides are divided by a dotted 
line running from the head to the tail, and nearer the back 
than the belly. It is a fine firm and well taſted fiſn. Wil- 
lughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 184. 

ALBELLUS. See the article ME Rus. | 

ALBERTISTS, a ſect of ſcholaſtics denominated from their leader 
Albertus Magnus. Thomas Introd. Phil. Aul. c. 1. F. 64. 
Reinhard. Hiſt, Philoſ. p. 132. | 

ALBESIA, a kind of ſhield a0 by the antient Alben ſes, a nation 
of the Marſi. Feft. in voce. 
"Theſe were otherwiſe called Decumana, as being very large; 
reſembling the fluctus Decumani. | 

ALBICILLA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome authors 
to that ſpecies of eagle commonly called Pyrargus, from the 
. whiteneſs of part of its tail. Millugbby's, ithol. p. 31. 


ALBIGENSES (Cycl.)— This ſect had their name, it is ſup- | 


poſed, either by reaſon there were great numbers of them in 
the dioceſe of Albi, or becauſe- they were condemned by a 
council held in that city. In effect it does not appear that 
they were known by this name, before the holding of that 
council, Limborch, Hiſt. Inquiſ. I. 1. c. 8. Bibl. Univ. T. 
23 P- 72. It. T. ac. p. 20. 

e Migenſes were alſo called Albiani, Albigeſei, Albii, and 
Albanenſes, tho' ſome diſtinguiſh theſe laſt from them. Thoma. 
Hiſt, Sapient. & Stult. p. 46. See ALBANENSES-.. _/ 

names given to them are, - Henricians, 4 Bul- 


gatians, &c, ſome on account of the qualities they aſſumed ; 


LAS 


DAP, 


_ 


ſeq 
" The 


ALB 


others on that of the country, from whence it 1s pretended 
they were derived ; and others on account of perſons of note, 
who adopted their cauſe, as Peter de Brius, Arnold de Breſſe, 
Abelard, Henry, &c. Berengarius, if not Wickliff himſclf, is 
by ſome ranked in the number. Jour. des Scav. T. 3. p. 330. 
Bibl. Univ. T. 3. p. 33. 10 . 
Albigenſes are 3 confounded with the aldenſes, 
from whom however they differ in many reſpects, both as being 
prior to them in point of time, as having their origin in a diffe- 
rent country, and as being charged with divers hereſies, parti- 
cularly Manicheiſm, from which the Maldenſes are exempt. 
Limborch, loc. cit. Ouvr. des Scav. Mai. 1693. p. 508. Mem. 
de Lrev. 1713. Pp 703. Act. Erud. Lipf. 1693. p. 324. See 
VAupois, Cycl. 

Several proteſtant writers have vindicated them from that im- 
putation. And ſome, inſtead of heretics, find not only fore- 
runners of the reformation in them, but ſaints and maxtyrs. 
Certain authors even aſſert to find them prefiguted, among 
the heavenly hoſt, in the apocalypſe. Yet Limborch finds 
himſelf obliged, from certain acts of the inquiſition of Thou- 
louſe, paſſed between the years 1 07 and 1323, publiſhed in 


1692, to allow in part the Manicheiſm of the Albigenſes. - 


In order to this, he diſtinguiſhed two kinds of Albigenſes ; 
one tainted with that hereſy, the other orthodox. Some 
however except againſt any concluſion drawn from the faith 
of theſe acts, in as much as they were made by their profeſſed 
enemies, perſons who were under a neceſſity to repreſent 
them as highly criminal; in as much as they were reſolved 
to put them to death. The truth rather ſeems on Dr. Allix's 
ſide; who ſhews, that a great number of Manichees, did 
ſpread over the weſtern countries from Bulgaria, and ſettled 
in Italy, Languedoc, and other places, where there were alſo 
Alligenſes ; by which means being both under the imputation 
of hereſy, they came, either by ignorance or malice, to be 
confounded, and called by the ſame common name, tho' in 
reality entirely different. Allix, Rem, Hiſt. Piedm. c. 15. 
Act. Erudit. Lipſ. 1691. p. 261. | 
At the beginning of the XIIIth century, had intereſt 
enough to engage the kings of England -and of Arragon, to 
defend them againſt the Croiſes. Peter king of Arragon was 
killed in a battle which he fought on their behalf; at the 
head of an army of an hundred thouſand men, The viſcount 
De Beziers, and the count De Thoulouſe, rather choſe to 
loſe their dominions than abandon the Albigenſes. Philip Au- 
guſtus king of France ſtill ſupported the croiſade; Louis VIII. 
marched in perſon againſt the Albigenſes, and St. Louis finiſhed 
their entire deſtruction, which was one of his chief titles to 
ſanity. But the perſon who diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt by 
his zeal and exploits againſt the - 4/bigenſes, was Simon count 
De Montfort. The chief miſſionaries whoſe preachings ſup- 
pron the army with Croiſes, were Arnaud - arch-biſhop of 
arbone, Guy biſhop of Carcaſſon, James De Vitri doctor 
of Paris, and St. Dominic, founder of the order of, friars 
Predicants, and of the inquiſition. Mem. de Trev. 1704. 


P- 97: _— { 
Other errors imputed to the Albigenſes by their opponents, 
the monks of thoſe days, were, that they admitted two Chriſts, 


one evil, who appeared on earth; the other good, who has 


not yet appeared. That they denied the reſurrection of the 
body, and maintained human ſouls to be dæmons im riſoned 
in our bodies, by way of puniſhment for their ſins ; they 
condemned all the ſacraments of the church, rejected baptiſm 
as uſeleſs, held the euchariſt in abhorrence ; excluded the uſe 
of confeffions and penance, maintained marriage unlawful, 
laughed at purgatory, prayers for the dead, images, crucifixes, 
&c, Du Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ. T. 11. p. 169. 

With d to their manner of living, we may conſider che 
Albigenſes as of two kinds, the perfect, and the believers. 
The former profeſſed to live in continence, abſtained ſrom 
fleſh, eggs, cheeſe, abhorred lying, and never ſwore. The 


latter lived like other men, but were nevertheleſs perſuaded 


they ſhould be ſaved by the faith of the perfect, and that none 
of them who received impoſition of hands from theſe ſhould 
be damned. Du Pin, loc. cit. | | 1 5 
See further concerning the hiſtory of the Albigenſes, Prateol. 
Elench. Hær. The perſecutions, wars, and croiſades raiſed 
inſt them, Limborch, Hiſt, Inquiſit. I. 1. c. 8. ſeq. Act. 
rud. Lipſ. 1693. p. 324. ſeq Kufter, Bibl. Nov. Libr. 
T. 3. p. 33. Du Pin, Bibi. Ecclef, . 10. p. 166. r. 
des Scav. 1. 26. p. 109. It. T. 28. p. 481. Bibl. Choiſ. 
T. 27. p. 42. Holy Inquiſ. c. 3. Sect. 1. p. 51. Ouvr. des 
Scav. Jan. 1694. p. 238. e lawfu of perſecutir 


them, Jour. des Scav. T. 13. p. 105. Colloquies and 

_ them, ' Allix, — Hiſt Albigenſ. c. 15. ſeq. Act. 
- Lipſ. 1693. Pp: 173 The reality of their Manicheiſm 
defended, Boſſuet, Hiſt, des Variat. des Egli Proteſt. I. 11. 
AR. Erudit. Lipſ. 1689. p. 4595 Ouvr. des Scav: Sept. 1688. 
p. 82. Nouv. Rep Lett. T. 14. p. 1262. Mem. | ppl 

1708. p. 1493. It. 1710. p. 95 1711: p. 1637. It. 171 
. 703. It. 1722. p. 702. Jour. des Scav. T. 76. p. 365 

Their Manicheiſm refuted, Alix, ubi ſupra, c. II. A 
Erud. * an. 4 171. Alix, Rem. Hiſt. Piedm. 
C. 15. A Li „ 261. Baſnage, Hiſt. de 
la Relig. c. 4. W Erud. Lipſ. 1690. 792. 
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— ſeems to be, , 1 the 
ft parties ans in their oppoſition to the papal innova- 
- — — — in divers — ſaid 
to be different en Tue of Meaux labours 
hard to a d Alon between the two ſects, alledging 
. that the enſis were heretics and Manichees, whereas the 
Waldenſes were only ſchiſmatics, not hereties; being 


Rome on account of ceremonics and diſcipline. Dr. Allx © 
| Endeavours'to ſet aſide the diſtinétion, and ſhews, that both 


againſt- the papal tyranny 


to be the Antichrift, Which 2 — 


deaim. e. 20. Act. Erud. At, 2691 


"paper in England were 

| e igenſes, but Manichees. Alex, ubi ſupra, 2 201. 
Erud. Lip. 169g. p. 175. 

AL , the workmen in whit was 

called: Opus Allarium. See the article ALBarium Opus. 

Theſe are otherwiſe denominated Abarii. 


in voc. See ALBARII. 
ALBITROSSE, che name of a large ſa bird, nen about! 


Jamaica, pun rage This is a thieviſh erea- 
ture, and princi deds on the prey which another ſeabird, 
v X for itſelf. 


It in faid that the head of the Albitraſſe changes from brown 
to a fine ſcarlet, 42 pure? its cs, and afterwards'be- 


8, in Roman ang y, A — wh or 


comes brown 
ALBOGALERUS 
ornament, worn by the flamen dials. 
. — | 


The Atbogalerus — of the ſkin of ſome white victim 
facrificed to 


to Jupiter; on the top of which was a decoration 

of olive branches. ef. in voc. 
ALBORAK, in the Mahometan theology, the beaſt on which 

the prophet rode, in his extraordinary aerial journies. 
c word is Arabic, Al-borak, which litcrally denotes — 
dur; alluding to the extraordinary brightneſs of this beaſt * 

or, as others fay, to its great quickneſs, which was equal to 
_ that oof lightning itfelf v. [. D* Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 578. 
Life of Mahom. p. 47. ſeq.} | 
Ihe Arab commentators give many fables - concerning this 
extraordinary vehicle. It is repreſented as of an intermediate 
thape and ſize, between an aſs and a mule. A place, it ſeems, 
was ſecured far it in paradiſe, at the interceſſion of Mahomet ; 
which, however, was, in ſome meaſure, extorted from the 
Alberat's to let him mount him, when 
iel was come to conduct him to heaven. 
a name by which the erythrinus, a 
amal red fiſh, t in the Mediterranean, is eres 
&nown, in the markets of Rome ard Venice. Wilkughby, 
_ "Hiſt. Piſc. p. 311. See the article ExXYTHRIN us. 
ALBUCus, in F 


3 Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
| UGINEA tunica, (Cycl.) in is the third coat of 


the teſticles ; ſo call called from its ee; which is white. 

It is a ſtrong thick membrane, ſmooth on the outer 

_ furface; the inner, which adheres to the fubſtance of the 

| teticle, being ror h and untaven. yo its upper 
CI nd ubſtance of the teſticles, 

— c. 2. ſec. 15. p.93- Drake, Anthropol. I. 1. 


g. 1 See T ar jr 1 1. 
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eye ed 
dy Txgakapuc, Teucoma, bypoulon, helcos, and 
us, ulcus dens ; by others, alcus 
a cicatrix. enmmens. —[t from 
A ot ciantrix, in that the latter infedts only the black of the 
exe, or the pupil. It. differs from the ane, "abyics, or u, 


df Hippoctates, in that theſe denote o 7 a whitiſh concretion 
Ef viſa iſcid matter, gon — of the cornea, 
— — rs alſo; from the ungula, puerygium, 


otomum, On and web, in that theſe are only fe al 
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| Heiſter obſerves, that as in ſeveral other cla 


 ALBULA, in i 


tuted more ſpecies than are of nature's maki 


ral fith of theſe kinds, from diffetent 


"ALBULA' Indica, the name of a ſmall fiſh, 


* 
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thicker and harder, and penetrates into the fubſtance of the 


part. It differs from unguis and onyx, aut, in that theſe im- 
port an abſceſs, or ſuppuration of the Cornea . —Laſtly, it 
differs from the cilama, in that this latter is ſeated in the u- 


| mica albuginea, not in the cornea ; though ſome affect to make 
CREW the ſame, in order to diſt 


inguiſh the Hugo from 
they ſuppoſe n in the 
as the former in the albuginea — HWWaolhouſ. Quad- 

rag. Operat. Chirurg. c. 1. Ephem. Germ: cent. f. app. 
Wy — 4 Kenned. Ophthalm. c. 13. Jour: des Scav. 
50. p- 2 


the pterygium, the latter of which 


The Albugo then, | is a whitiſh, denſe, opake ſpot, or film, 


growing on the tanica cornea, and obſtructing the ſigt. 
ofteneſt ariſes as a ſcar, after an inflammation, : ar ulcer of 
that part, particularly in the ſmall-yox ; ſometimes from a 


| — — of tough, impacted humours. The unguis alſo, 
if n 


eglected, ar wrong treated, ſometimes degenerates-ints' an 
Albugo. 


The MFlbugo is by moft looked upon as incurable ; though ſame 


found | pretend to effect its cure by a ſort of myſterious, ſtone, called 
as to articles of faith, and-only-feparating from the church of | 


lapts divinus ©. Coward mentions the juice of granates and 
Juſquiamnus, as of good ſervice for reducing the A/bugs from its 
white colour to a brown one, more approaching the natural 
e 4. — [ Mem. de I rev. 1907, p. 731. 
in Jour. des Scav. T. 39. p. 130. ] 
of diſorders 
to the eyes, ſo in this we meet with a great deal 
ion, * a miſapplication and redyplication of ſeveral 

which are often uſed to import. the fame. diſeaſe ; 
dere ariſe difficulties and miſtakes, and errors in the method 


cure. 
The moſt eminent ſurgeons and phyſicians mean by Auge, 


4 Gun. 
_ 


| deucama, nebula, nubecula, a ſort of whitiſh ſpots in the oor- 


nea, though they appear not always alike, and of the ſame 
kind, being ſometimes larger or ſmaller, thicker or thinner, 
more or leſs pellucid and. protuberant. 

The cauſes of theſe are various. They may ariſe, 1. From 
an obſtruction of the pellucid veſſels of the cornea, and In- 
ſpiſſation of their juices, proceeding from a vialept inflamma- 
tion of the eye. 2. From a — and then an in- 
duration of theſe juices in the cornea, after an inſammation; 
ſo that, by degrees, it becomes more opake, as it harddnk, 
putting on a whitiſh hue ; and hence has been ſometimes 
miſtaken for an unguis. 3. "Theſe ſpots may ariſe fram an ero- 
fion, or ulcer. . 4. From puſtules in —— diſorders. 
5. From the f. |-pox. 6. From ſcars left after punctures 
in the cornea, hy ſwords, knives, glaſs, &c. - 7. From burns. 
8. From cauſtic ſubſtances falling into the eye. 9. Theſe 
Co A ans od growing to the 


. according to circumſtances. If the diſorder 
ariſesfrom inſpiſſated humours, an attenuating diet and medicines, 
eſpecially ſudorific decoctions and infuſions 3 together with 
phlebotomy, ſcarifications, bliſters, and pediluvia, are uſeful. 
Cold and — collyria, eſpecially thoſe of white vitriol, 
are here pernicious; whereas warm applications are of the 
greateſt ſervice. But if cheſe diſorders be of long ſtanding, 
there is little or no hope of a cure. 

If the diſorder proceeds from abſceſſes, or a fuppuration of 
matter, after an inflammation, betwixt the laminæ of the 
cornea, which they elevate like a pea, or pearl, whence they | 
are ſometimes called pearls, an inciſion ought to be made into 
the cornea, to diſcharge the included matter. But neither 


this nor any other method will ſucceed fo as to preſerve the 


eye ſight clear, if the matter be lodged deep. 
If the puſtules take their rife from burns, or the == 
the contained matter muſt be diſcharged, and the pellicle 
muſt be removed with alum. uft. cum char. cand. & over. 
teſt. pp. applied every day to the cornea. 
Spots in the cornea arifing from wounds, ſcars, or the abuſe 
. 1 895 are ſeldom curable. See Heiſter's Surgery, 
2. ch. 5 

a of fiſhes of the truttaceous 
he — 
There are 1 — ſpecies of this, the Albula parua, called 
Alete; the Albula nobilis of Schonefeldt; ; the Albula cærulea, 
called Bozola ; and the Albula minima, diſtinguiſhed from the 
reft by its fmalineſs,. and the pale colour of its head. 
Writers on theſe ſubjects ſeem, however, to have conſti- 
ing, in this genus. 
Several of their diſtinctions being only of the fame fiſh, in 
its different ſtages of growth; the ferra and lavaretus are allo 
plainly. of the Mbula kind ; and it is not certain whether the 
_—_— ____; - z origin of 


| the diſtinctions even between theſe. 


The only fundamental diſtinction nature ſeems to have placed 
2 ſhape, as the 
lavaretus, and ſome: of the falmon ſhape, as the ferra. But 
it requires an accurate and repeated parry oc Jes the "at 

er- 


Sue, 


reſembling a ber- 
W Ro 


\ 


minate what manor of ſpcis tte are of cath. 
Hiſt, A p- 186. 
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the Dutch there, the wit-iſb. It is a ſcaly fiſh, much of 
of a ſmall herring, with a large and thick head. 
Its is brown, and its {1des and belly of a blueiſh yellow. 
It is caught, in great abundance, with nets, and is a very well 
_ taſted fi, Ray, Ichthyogr. Append. p. 3. 
ArBULA nobilis, the name of one of. the truttaceous fiſhes, 
caught in great plenty in the lakes of Germany, and other 
places. It is uſually caught of about two feet long, and is 
in ſhape very like the common ſalmon. Its back and ſides 
are of. a d browniſh green colour, and its belly white. 
The mouth is large, but has no teeth ; and the upper jaw 
is ſo much larger than the under, that its ſides fall over it 
when the mouth is ſhut, Its head is of a pale and faint 
blueiſh colour, and is ſpotted with a ſomewhat deeper blue. 
It has two fins on the back; one near the middle, the other 
but a finger's breadth from the tail. The tail is membrana- 
| ceous, as in the reſt of the fiſh of this kind, and is a little 
forked. It has alſo two pair of fins on the under part; one 
near the gills, the other under the belly, and another behind 
the '-45 The fleſh is firm, and well flavoured. Schonefeldt, 
. . a6 FUC. | 
ALBULA is alſo a name given, by ſome naturaliſts, to mineral 
waters of the aluminous kind; hence endued with an aſtrin- 
gent quality, and of uſe in wounds, Gal. Mat. Med. 1. 8. 
c. 2. ap. Caſt. Lex Med. | 
The word is Greek, A>8z>z, where it ſignifies the ſame. 
ALBUM, in literary hiftory, is uſed to denote a kind of table, 
or pocket-book, wherein the men of letters with whom a 
perſon has converſed, inſcribe their names, with ſome ſen- 
tence, or motto, ; 
This is called by divers names and titles, as Album amicorum, 
9 amicorum, &c. Schott. ad Proverb. Vatican. 
pp. 1. 80. 

ALBuMm, in antiquity, denotes a white table, or the like, 
' whereon names, or other matters, were to be inſcribed, or 
entered. 
In which ſenſe, the word is f yp with the Greek, 
Awxopzs, Hence we meet with Album pretoris, Album de- 
curionum, Album judicum, &c. 
Album decurionum was the regiſter wherein the names of the 
decuriones were entered. This is otherwiſe called matricula- 
tio decurionum. 
Album pretoris, that wherein the formulæ of all actions, and 
the names of ſuch judges as the prætor had choſen to decide 
cauſes, were written. | | 
Album judicum, that wherein the names of the perſons of 
thoſe decuriæ, who judged at certain times, were entered. 
Album ſenatorum, the liſt of ſenators names, which was firſt 
introduced by Auguſtus, and renewed yearly. Vid. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Antiq. L. T. p. 69. | 
The high-prieſt entered the chief tranſactions of each year 
into an Album, or table, which was hung up in his houſe for 
the public uſe. | 
Arzu, in natural hiſtory, is uſed for the white of an egg; 

morg properly called Albumen. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 28. 
ALBUM, among chemiſts, is uſed for white lead, properly called 
ceruſs. oF Lex. in voc. 
ALBUM is alſo uſed, among alchemiſts, for a tincture pretended 
to tranſmute metals. Caſt. Lex. 
ALBUM is alſo applied, in pharmacy, as a title, or epithet of 
divers compound medicines. Thus we meet with unguentum 
album cum camphora, &c. V. Pharmacop. Londin. 
ALBUM grecum, (Cycl.) is otherwiſe called Album canis, and 
ſtercus canis officinale, 
Some ſpeak of its uſe internally, in the angina, and other 
inflammations ; as alſo in the dyſentery, - cholic, &c.—Divers 


— of it are given by pharmaceutical writers. Vid. 


Funck. Conſpec. Therap. tab. 20. p. 518. 
ALBUM nigrum is uſed, among medical writers, for mice Jung, 


by ſome alſo called muſcerda. Etmull. Colleg. ad Schrod. | 


in App. T. 1. p. 795. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 28. Blanc, 
Lex. ed. P · 23 i f 
ALBUM oculi, among anatomiſts, denotes the tunica adnata ; 


ſometimes alſo called Albugo; popularly the white of the eye. 
; Caſtel. Lex. Med. p. = uy , g v8 


ALBUMEN, (Oct. in natural hiſtory and medicine, a white, 
clear, viſcid uor, in an egg, which every where encom- 

paſſes the vitellus, or yolk. ® | 

Albumen amounts to the ſame: with what the Greeks call 


Awxupua, and Awuxer the Latins, album ovi, albor, ſometimes | 


ov: candidum, albugo, and albumentum ; the French, glaire ; 
the Engliſh, popularly, white of an egg. Anaxagoras calls it 
deus. dada, that is, bird's milk. Vid. Scribon. p. 24, 26. 
Rhod. Lex. Scriben. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 29. , 
There are properly two Albumens obſervable in an egg, each 
incloſed in its { e membrane; the one external, next the 
the cortex, runs out; the other internal, immediately ſur- 
rounding the yolk, which being of a denſer ſubſtance, retains 
its and re, after the of the former: to this 

, dh) ed by 4 fine thin membrane, too ſubtle to be 
pro y the eye ; which being broken, this too falls out. 

e two ends of the egg are chiefly-poſleſſed by the internal 
 Albumen, In it is obſerved, that there is moſt Albu- 
SUPPL. Vor. I. Rs a 


— 


ſhell, which being of a thin conſiſtence, upon breaking the | 
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men in the obtuſe end of an egg; leſs in the acute end, and 
leaſt in the reſt. V. Harv. de Gener. c. 11. p. 41. 
The Albumen is a thickiſh, viſcous humour, miſcible, with 
water, inſipid and inodorous, affording no indications, either 
of an alcaline, or an acid nature; ſo that though applied to 
the moſt ſenſible part, as the eye, it excites not the leaſt 
pain. When expoſed to a gentle heat, as that of a healthy 
man's body, it grows continually more and more liquid, 
till at length loſing all its conſiſtence, it diſſolves into a 
liquor reſembling urine ; at the ſame time, it waſtes fen- 
ſibly ; and, at laſt, leaves nothing but a thin pellicle, reſem- 
bling paper. Boerhaave, New Meth. Chem. P. 3. proc. 96. 
. 206. 
he Albumen, if applied to a degree of heat ſomething greater, 
inſpiſſates and hardens into a whitiſh, concrete, * ſubſtance, 
with the loſs of ſome of its finer fluid part, which eſcapes in 
form of a fume. | 
In effect, if an egg be laid on coals not the moſt —_—_y hot, 
the ſame finer fluid will be found ſenſibly to tranſude the 
pores of the ſhell. Add, that if ſpirit of wine be poured on 
the freſh Albumen of a new laid egg, a coagulation is imme- 
diately produced, as if by fire; and this the more perfectly, 
as the ſpirit and the Albumen are more intimately mixed. By 
this means, the white of an egg is defended from all putre- 
faction. Boervaave, loc. cit. proc. 98. p. 27. 
Diſtilling the Albumen by a retort in a ſand heat, till it be 
brought to a dryneſs, it yields an incredible quantity of wa- 
ter, which has moſt of the properties of the whole maſs. 
Id. ibid. proc. 99. p. 208. 
The white of an egg makes an extraordinary menſtruum. 
Being boiled hard in the ſhell, and afterwards ſuſpended in 
the air by a thread, it reſolves and drops down into an in- 
ſipid ſcentleſs liquor, which appears to be that anomalous un- 
accountable menſtruum, ſo much uſed by Paracelſus; and 
will, though it contain nothing ſharp, oleaginous, or ſapona- 
ceous, make a thorough ſolution of myrrh; which is more 
than either water, oil, ſpirits, or even fire itſelf, can effect. 
Boerhaave, loc. cit. P. 2. p. 358. ſeq. But ſee the article 
MyrRH, | 
The origination of the Albumen is ſomewhat obſcure, —*Tis 
matter of common obſervation, that eggs, while in the ova- 
ries of their birds, e. gr. of hens, conſiſt only of a yolk, 
without any Albumen ; and in eggs, when boiled, tis apparent 
there is only a contiguity, no connection between the two 
parts, ſince they are eaſily ſeparated, without a. rupture of 
any thing, except in the places where the chalaze are found. 
The reſult of the lateſt obſervations on this ſubject is, that 
the vitellus being deſcended into the ovary, the cavity of the 
ovary diſtils the matter of the Albumen, and glues, or an- 
nexes it to the ſurface of the yolk. V. Harv. de Generat. 
Anim. exerc. 14. p. 57. Bellin. de Mot. Cord. p. 40: 
Burggr. Lex. Med. in voc. N 
The office and uſe of the Albumen has occaſioned much con- 
troverſy. The generality ſuppoſe it to ſerve as nutriment to 
the chick, while in ovo *; though others attribute this office 
to the yolk >. The truth ſeems chiefly to lye on the ſide of 
the former: the Albumen is the matter whereof the chick is 
formed, and ſuſtained till within a few days before hatching ; 
at which time it begins to feed on the yolk . [ V. Harv. 
ubi ſupra: b Belling. Tract. de Feet. c. 8. Bibl. Angl. 
T. 2. p. 70. © V. Ephem. Germ. Dec. 2. an. 10. obſ. 4. 
p. 13. | 
A 1 author pretends to reduce the office of the Albumen, 
to the ſerving as a defence to the feetus againſt accidents, 
and affording room for its members to ſtretch and grow in. 
Belling. ubi ſupra. c. 10. Bibl. Angl. T. 2. p. 73. 
Several have held the A/bumen a mere inorganical maſs. 
Malpighi a, and others ©, ſhew a regular texture in it: at 
firſt it conſiſts of a congeries of minute veſſels, perfectly like 
thoſe whereof the vitreous humour of the eye is compoſed. 
This diſpoſition is changed by incubation : the brooding heat 
of the hen diſſolves and liquifies the Albumen, and fits it to 
become a nutriment to the embryo.— [! De Format. Pull. 
It. de Ovo incub. Burggr. loc. cit. Maitre Jan, Ob- 
ſerv. fur le Format. du Poulet. Jour. des Scav. T. 74. 
556, 560, ſeq. „ M 
Tis diſputed, whether the whites of eggs be a wholſome 
food? The generality of phyſicians reject them, as indi- 
geſtible. Others reſtrain their prohibition to thoſe which are 
much hardened by the fire, while in a ſoſter ſtate they cannot 
but be at leaſt innocent; if be the ſuſtenance of the 
tender embryo's, the chickens. Germ. ubi ſupra. 
ALBUMINA, or whites of eggs, are of ſome uſo in medicine, tho! 
rather externally, in the preparation of collyriums for the eyes, 
and anacollemata, on account of their cooling, agglutinating, 
and aſtringent quality, than internally; yet Hippocrates pre- 
ſcribed them in feveriſh caſes, by way of a refrigerative. - In 
ſuch caſes, they ſhould ſeem to be peculiarly. prohibited: it 
being a known experiment, that an egg will boil, (if we 
may ſo call it) at leaſt turn hard, * being held in the 
hands of a perſon in a fever ; and of ſuch indu- 
ration, it naturally follows, from what has been above- 
ſaid, can by no means be ſerviceable to ſick perſons, FHipp. 
I. 3. de Morb. c. 30. p. 12. 1 cf 
1 * Alu- 


ALC 


| nine ur Abd for burts%; and in tome mixtures with 


bole armeniae, Kc. for conſolidating freſh wounds, and under 


* 


- 


ALBUR' 


* | 
ALBURNUM, in 


bandages, reſſes to prevent the luxation of bones 
ter neee 


Det in the jaundice .I. Funct. Conſp. Therap. Lab. 13. 
379 Lune. — — 2. Sec 12. p. 204. Ephem. 
om dec. 3. An. 2. 


. p- 43.1] : 3 ' 
Befides medical, we whites of cap have allo their chemical 
uſes e. gr. for the clarify iquors ; to which purpoſe, 
being mixed, and i with the liquors to be clarified, 


and the whole afterwards boiled, the whites of eggs are 


b 
this means hemp, > py and hardened, and thus carry off 
the groſs parts of the liquor along with them. 
RN, (Cycl.)the Engliſh name of a colour partaking of red 
and white. ' * 
Skinner derives the word in this ſenſe, from the Latin Albus, 
and the Italian Burno, from Bruno, brown. Skin, Etym. 


in voc. 


, the exterior part of the wood of 
a tree, next the bark. Plin. Hiſt, Nat, I. 16. c. 38. Dofton: 
Hiſt. Stirp. Pempt. 1. I. 1. c. 1. Cat. Lex. Med. p. 29. See 


the article BAkk. 


The word is formed from Albus, white, on account of its co- 


ALBURNUS, in 


with very 


- the antients, or the Pallerus, or Pleyſt 


- 


The Alburnum is the ſofteſt, freſheſt part of the wood, an- 
- Fwering to what ſome call Blea. 


Pliny compares it to the 
fat in men. 

JR 4. 4 eee 
monly known in Engliſh by the name of the | 
It is 7 fmall fiſh, commonly of the of ones finger, and 
never ing five- or ſix inches. Its body is ſomewhat 
comprefſed and broad, and its head very ſmall. It is covered 


fall off; its back however is a little iſh. It is com- 
mon in our rivers, and in thoſe of Germany and elſewhere, 


and is eſteemed a well taſted fiſh. It is moſt in feaſon in Sep- 
tember. 7 
ALBUrRnUs Lact 


writers who have copied Geſner's errors, to the Ballerus of 


de Aquat. p. 93. | 
, in wel oh AY a name given by the 


a of the ory It 
is a ſpecies of the ſame genus with the Alburnus, but no 
1 wy named from it, being of a very different figure, more 
reſomb ing the bream than the Alburnus, tho* neither very 
greatly. Tt is called by Artedi the Cyprinus of a very broad 
and thin ſhape, with rays in the Pinna Ani. 
Mr. Ray thinks the Alburnus Lacufirts, to be the fame with 
the common Caraſſius. V. Ray's Ichth. p. 249. 
LBUS Piſcis, the white fiſh, in 1chthyology, a name by 
Salvian has called the fiſh more uſually called the Capito La- 
<uſtris ; and ſeeming the ſame with blue chub, or as it 
is more frequently called, the jentling. Willugbby, Hiſt. Piſc. 
. See JENTLING, | 
is a ſpecies of the cyprinus, called by the Italians Albo. 


See CyprINUs. | 


> 


ALCAID, (Oel) in matters of policy, an officer of juſtice | 


among the Moors, iards and Portugueſe. 


The word is alſo written Alcade, Alcalde and Alcayd. Some- 


times alſo Avacide. N 
It is originally Arabic, compounded of the particle Al, and 


te verb Tad, or Alad, to rule, govern, adminifter. 


In ſome places the Alcaids are little elſe than the 


5 — of juſtice, who takes cognizance of cauſes in the | 
The Spaniſh 
de Perf, de Cour. 
ance of cafes of whoredom, and 


= of Morocco's court conſiſts chiefly of ſeven 
or eight Alcaids, his devoted flaves. Mt 

r's 
tax-gath Jour. des Scav. T. 22. p. 641, and 645. Bibl. 


Angl. T. 13. p. 145. | 
hong the Sc. is a kind of inferior judge, 


Alcaid anſwers in 


a good. meaſure to the French 
prevoſt, and the Engl 


juſtice of peace. V. Chevign. Scienc. 


3. p. 180. | 5 
They had alſo their Ae of the whores, who took cogniz- 
This officer was 


- otherwiſe called Alcaid of honour. Du Cange, Gloſl. Lat. 


* 


1232 Bi Comm. T. 1. 5 
Ac Auw is als 2 Ab oh 


COLLA. 


in voc. 


t from 


Trev. 


denomination 


» #3 
# & 


which 


fmall ſcales of a fine filvery white, which readily | 


| 


ALCANTARA 
in 


* 


n kd. tit. Gt. DAM... Mi. 


þ 


| 


* »„—— 


1720. p. 150. ſeq, See CALATRAVA . 
ALCE, the elk, in 2oology. 2 fs 
ALCEA, in botany, the name of a genus of 


| Rep. Lett. T. 35. p 554. 
The office of Men 
ing impure and groſs metals into 


Lett. T. 11. p. 1178. 


- of Alchemufts.. 


ALC 


(Oel. — The Spaniſh antiquaries vary much 
accounts of . order. The Jeſuit Mendo fixes 
origin in 1156, Barboſa in 1176. The chronicles of the or- 
der relate; that Ferdinand king of Leon took it r his 
protection in 1176 ; that pope Alexander III. confirmed it the 
7 following; that Lucius III, in 1184, gave it the order of 
t. Benedict; and that Nugnez Ferdinand, in 1218, gave it the 
city Alcantara, from whente it took the name: a 
Carro de Forres, and Franc. de Bades affirm, that it was at 
firſt called the order of St. Julian del Pereyro, from the name 
of the city where it was founded; but that the preciſe year 
of its inſtitution is not known. Trev. Dict. T. 1. p. 262. 
The knights of Alcantara make the fame vows as thoſe of 
Calatrava, and are only diſtinguiſhed from them by this, that the 
croſs fleurdeliſce which they beat over a large white cloak, is 
of a green colour: they pofleſs thirty ſeven commendaries. 
By the terms of the ſurrender of Alcantara to this order, 
it was ſtipulated, that there ſhould be a confraternity between 
the two orders, with the fame practices and obſervances in 
both; and that the order of Alcantara, ſhould be ſubject to, 
be viſited by the grand maſter of Calatrava. But the former 
ſoon got free from this 


engagement; on pretence that their 
_ maſter bad not been called to the election of that of 
alatrava, as had been likewiſe ſtipulated in the articles. 
The hiſtory of this order is chiefly taken up in expedi- 
tions againſt the Moors, and broils with their neighbours. 
V. Helhyer. Hiſt. des Ord. Monaſt. T. 6. Mem, de rev. an. 


See El. xk. Wee 

| | plants; tlie charac- 
ters of which are the ſame with thoſe of the mallow, but that 
this has always deeply divided leaves. See MAIL vA. 

The ſpecies of Alcea, enumerated by Tournefort, are theſe, 
1. The common larger vervain mallow with red flowers. 
2. The common larger Alcea with whitiſh flowers. 3. The 
common Alcea with hairy coverings to the ſeeds. 4. The 
rounder leaved j Alcea. 5. The cinquefoil, or hemp- 
leaved Altea, 6. larger tall Alcea. 7. The hairy Alcea. 
8. The white flowered hairy Alcea. q. The little Sicilian 
Alcea with ſmall flowers. 10. The ſlender curled leaved Alcea. 
11. The ſmall procumbent fea Alcea, with leaves like the ge- 
ranium. 12. The great fig-leaved garden roſe Alcea. 
13. The white flowered great fig-leaved garden roſe Alcea. 
14. The yellow flowered great fig-leaved garden roſe Mea. 
15. The violet flowered great fig-leaved garden roſe Alcea. 
16. The purple flowered great 1 garden roſe Alcea. 
1 The pale red flowered great fig - leaved garden roſe Alcea. 
18. The black flowered great fig-leaved garden roſe Alcea. 
19. The great fig-leaved garden roſe Alcea, with black. rough 
flowers. The eight laſt are uſually ranked among the holly- 


oaks, or roſe-mallows, 20. The v hairy American Alcea. 
Tournef. Inſt. p. 98. I 


hols word Alcea, a, is Greek, formed of «x1, auxilium, 
elp. x . 
The Alcea is a medicinal herb: the officinal kind of it is called 

Alcea vulgaris major; by ſome, herba Simeonis, canabis ſylveſtris, 
herba hungarica,and malvaverbena, inEngliſh, vervain mallow. 

Its virtues are much the ſame with thoſe of the mallow, only 
a degree weaker than either of them, It is uſed as an emolli- 
ent, Dioſcorides mentions the root drank with wine, or wa- 
ter, as a remedy againſt dyfenteries and ruptures. Lemery 
Trait. des Drog. p. 22. — Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 400. 
ſeq. See MALA. | 


| AL.CEa Veficaria, the Bladder-Alcea, in botany, the name of 


a ſpecies of Ketmia. See the article KeTmIA. 


ALCEDO Pecalis, n zoology, a name by which Bellonius, Al- 


drovandus, and ſome others, have called the reed ſparrow. Al- 
drovand. I. 20. c. 62. See the article Juxco. 


ALCHEMIST, a perſon who practiſes or profeſſes Alchemy. 


The word is alſo written Alchymiſti ſometimes Alchimift, or 
even Archimft. - | 

Alchemiſts are otherwiſe called wounra, Poete, d. d. Ma- 
kers,and xgvooromras, goldmakers; ſometimes Ariſtæ, popularty 
ſoufleurs, or blowers, adepts, goldmakers, goldfinders. Nouv. 


as aſſigned by ſome authors, is of 
great extent : to them it to explain the principles, the 
properties, and qualities of all metals, and the ſeveral aker- 
ations theſe are capable of; to teach the manner of convert- 

r * © hep” ee 
precious ones the on Want ; to preſerve 
the human body in Perfect vigour, and cure the oft Jan r- 
ous and deſperate deſeaſes incident thereto. Nouv. Rep. 


Adam, Enoch, Noah, Chim, Moſes, John the Evangęliſt, 
and other Patriarchs,” and Apoſtles, are ranked in the number 


There is an | book ſtill extant aſcribed to Miriam, 
of M 14 the _— 2 philoſopher's ſtone. 
make prophet a expeditious operatrix ; 

is Ei d eld l r nay, 

i to the verſe, Maria lax roris ligam 
Schmid: Pſudo Vetus Teſtam. ap. Nov. 
„ De- 


| 


Democritus the Abderite, Ariſtotle, Hermes, &c. are alſo re- 
; ed to have been N N _— Bibl. Græc. I. 6. c. 7. 
L x5, It. I. 1. c. 10. T. 1. p. 66. ſeg. 5 
3 had _ laws bee =_ practice - Alchemy, -=_ 
the multiplying of metals, as much as againſt coining. Ay- 
T — ag a licence for practiſing Alchemy, granted b 
Edward the fourth, in 1476. V. Rym, Fader. T. 12: Bibl. 
Anc. Mod. T. 9. p. 67. | W ſe: 
Great complaints are made concerning the obſcurity and myſ- 
teriouſneſs, the frauds and impoſtures, the folly, vanity, _— 
c. of Alchtmiſts. The Italians have a proverb; Non ti fidi- 
are all Alchemi/ta ear o medico amalato ; never truſt thy- 
ſelf to a poor Akhemift, or an unhealthy phyſician. Agripp- 
de Vanit. Art. c. go. Eraſm. Colloq. p. 269. Cafſaub. in 
Credul. p. 15. Mem: de Trev. 1726. p. 594. Jour. des 
Scav. T. 73. p. 326. 
The writer of Mr. Leibnitz's elogy ſpeaks of a ſociety of A. 
chemiſts at Nuremberg; who lived in great ſecrecy, and wrought 
on the philoſopher's ſtone. M. Leibnitz had a ſtrong deſire 
to be of the body, but the difficulty was to have a competent 
acquaintance with the myſteries of the ſcience; to procure him 
admiſſion. For want of this, he had recourſe to ſome books 
of Alchemy, out of which he picked all the moſt quaint, obſcure 
reflions, and thence compoſed an epiſtle unintelligible to 
himſelf, which he addreſſed to the preſident of the ſociety, 
' demanding to be admitted, on this proof of his ſkill and 
. proficiency. The author of the letter, it was preſently granted, 
muſt be an adept ; accordingly, he was received with honour 
into the laboratory, and the poſt of ſecretary committed to 
him. Fontenell. Elog. de Leibnitz. | 
Kircher, fully inſtructed in all the ſecrets of chemiſtry, has 
diſplayed at large the ſeveral artifices and impoſtures of Alche- 
miſts ; yet how many have been duped by them, ſince that 
time? M. Geoffroy has lately publiſhed a new detection; 
which will be at leaſt of this uſez to ſhew that treachery and 
avarice, as induſtrious and inventive as they are, have diſ- 
covered no new device theſe hundred years; but that inadver- 
tency and forgetfulneſs on the part of mankind, ſupply the 
want of new artifices on the part of impoſtors. It may 
even be doubted, whether by publiſhing theſe myſteries of ini- 
quitYs authors do more good, or harm. It is well known 
moſt of the modern Alchemiſis and Charletans learnt their 
tricks in Kircher. Men ſeem naturally more inclined to be 
deceived than to be undeceived. An author who inſtructs 
meñ in what is evil, with a deſign to give them an avetſion 
for it, is always ſure to teach the evil, Put is not always ſure 
to give the averſion. | . 
An Alchemi/t puts into a crucible; the matter which is to be 
converted into gold; this he ſets on the fire, blows it, ſtirs it 
it with rods; and, aftet divers operations, gold is found at the 
bottom of the crucible, inſtead of the matter firſt put in : 
this there are a thouſand ways of effecting without any tranſ- 
mutation. Sometimes it is done by dextrouſly dropping in a 
piece of gold concealed between the fingers; ſometimes by 
caſting in a little of the duſt of gold, or filver, diſguiſed under 
the appearance of ſome elixir, or other indifferent matter : 
ſometimes a crucible is uſed which has a double bottom, and 
gold put between the two; ſometimes the rod uſed to ſtir 
the matter is hollow, and filled with the duſt of the metal 
defired ; at otlier times there is metal mixed with the char- 
coal, the aſhes of the furnace, or the like. Kirch. Mund. 
Subterran. I. 11. and 12. Geoff, in Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
1722. p. 81. Fontend, Hiſt. 16, p. 52. Mem. de Trev. 
1722. p. 1627. ſeq. | 1 
HIMILLA; Ladies- Mantle, in botatiy; the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower 
is of apetalous kind, being compoſed of a number of 
ſtamina, ariſing out of a funnel ſhaped cup; which is divided 
into ſeveral ſegments at the edge: The piſtil which ſtands in 


the center of theſe, finally becomes one or more ſeeds; con- 


— in a Capſule, which was originally the cup of the 
wer. 

The ſpecies of Ladies- Mantle, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are theſe, | * 
1. The common ladies-mantle. 2. The ladies - mantle with 
white flower mn, = 3. The leſſer alpine ladies-mantle. 
4. The common little ladies - mantle. little hoary al- 


pine ladies-mantle. 6. The little cinquefoil alpine ladies- man- 


tle, with fimbriated leaves. 7. The leaſt mountain ladies- man- 
tle, called by the French errepercepi, or piert. 8. The 
cinqueſoil ladies-mantle, with leaves ſilvery u th. 9. The 


procumbent Alebimilla, with graſſy leaves and {mall flowers; 
called by ſome the narrow- leaved knot graſs. 10. The erect 
4 — ladies- mantle, with ſmall flowers. 11. The 

-leaved Alchimilla, with larger flowers. 12. The toad- 
fax ed Alchimilla, with white cups: and 13. The toad- 


flax-Jeaved Alchimilla, with yellow cups. Taurnef. Inſt. p. 205. 
| The ſpecies of this plant are all — | 


and incraſſants; and authors in general aſcribe” to the com- 
mon kind v 


— eng e 0nd COLLIE 
The name Alghtmilla is ſaid to have been given this plant by 


alchemiſts, among whom it has been much tortured, from Dee. 8 4 Mhen. "the Theatr, Chym. 


Paris, the imperial library at 


into Italy in the fifteenth century; by the G 


herein has been much lamented 


Judic. de Collect. MSS. Chemie. Græc. ap. Cyprian. & 


Fabric, Bibl. Græc. T. 6. p. 7 
their own language, ans Norton; 


, 


ery conſiderable efficacy, in ſtopping the flood- |- 


The officinal kind is called Alchimilla vulgaris; ſometime 
Pes, Patta, or Leonis, Planta, Pfiadium, Stella berba, Stella- 
ria, 1 Dreſera and Dreſium; in Engliſh, ladies- 
mantle. | 
A diſtilled water and a conſerve, have formetly been procuted 
from its flowers; but they are now out of uſe. . Some apply 
it externally in the vomica pulmonum, Lemery, Tr. des aw 4 
Wg - CTRL I. p. 401: ſeq. - Funck. Conſp. 
p. 178. 


ALCHIMILLA, in the Linnizan ſyſtem of botany; the name 


of a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. 
[he cup is a tubular perianthium; remaining till the ſeed 
ripens; it is compoſed of one leaf; divided at the extretnity 


into eight ſegments alternately larger and ſmaller. It has no 


petals; the ſtamina are four very ſmall erect, pointed filaments; 


inſerted in the rim of the cup; the antheræ are roundiſh ; 


the — of the piſtillum is of an oval figure; the ſtyle is 
ſlender, of the length of the ſtamina; and inſerted on the baſis 
of the germen ; the ſtigma is of a globoſe figure. The neck of 
the cup ſhutting together, makes it ſerve in the place of a fruit, 
containing a ſingle compreſſed ſeed of an elliptic figure. Lin- 
news, Gen. Plantar; p. 52. 


ALCHITRAM, among the alchemiſts; denotes ſometimes the 


vil of juniper, ſometimes liquid pitch, and ſometimes arſenic 
prepared by ablution, Nu. Lex. Alch. p. 26. Ceft. Lex. 
Med. pi 29. | 

This is otherwiſe written Acbieram and Alchitran ; ſometimes 
Alchytran and Alkytran. 


ALCHYMY ( Cyel)—The word is alſo written Alchimyz and by 


the modern Greeks, Archemin. Some will have its genuine 
orthography to be Halcbymia. 
The curious may conſult the following authors concerning 
the origin, progreſs, and pretenſions of Alchymy. | 
Firmicus Matern. Matheſ. 1. 3. c. 15. Borrichius, de Ort. 
& Progreſſ. Chem. Hafn. 1668. 4% Ejuſd. Hermet. I. 
& Chym. Sapient. paſſim. Conringius, de Hermet. Me- 
dicin. 1669. An extract of which is given in Heuman, Act. 
Philoſ. T. 2. p. 662. feq. , Plinii, Hiſt. Natur. 1. 33. C 14. 
Boerhaave, Elem. Chem. T. 1. p. . ſeq. ; 
As alſo Pancirollus; de Reb. Memot. P. 2. Tit. 7. Sal- 
muth, Annot. ad Eund. p. 137; feq. Fubricii. Cod. Pſeu- 
depigr. Vet. Teſt. T. 1. p. 304. ſeq. Langii. Epiſt. Medic. 1. 1: 
Ep. 53. Jour: des Scav. T. 37. p. 27: ſeq. Senat. Nouv. 
Cour de Chimie, T. 1. in Pref, Jour. des Scav. T. 74. 
De It. T. 75. p. 644. It: T. 44- 25 _ Lambecit 
rodrom. Hift. Liter. I. 1. c. 4. p. 13. ſeq. Bibl. Anc. & 
Mod. T. 20. p: 398: The reality and poſſibility of Alchemy, 
Niewentit, Relig. Philo 172 291. ſeq. Civil laws relating to 
Alchemy, Pettus, Hiſt. Miner. p. 13. | 
We have numetous writings on Alchemy; in Greek, Latin, 
Engliſh, High-Dutch, c. under the titles of introductions, 
elements, practices, proceſles; myſteries; examinations, vin- 
dications; revelations, &c. Among the Greeks; the chief 
are Heliodorus, Syneſius, Zozimus, Pappus, Theophraſtus, 
Oftanus, Archelaus, Olympiodorus, Stephanus, Democri- 
tus, Pelagius, Eugenius, Johannes Archiereus, Iſis, Agatho- 
dzmon, amblichus; Comarius, Dioſcurus, Cleopatra, Mi- 
chael Pſellus, and divers anonymous authors under the appel- 
lations of Chriſtianus, — Sc. all preſerved in MS. 
in ſeveral libraries, 2 the French king's library at 
: Vienna; the Vatican at Rome, 
— — at Madrid; and others at Venice, Milan, Go- 
as &c. | 
Theſe authors appear to have been partly heathens, and Jews, 
but the greater part Chriſtians, and 1 living at 
Alexandria, and Conſtantinople, from the fifth century down- 
wards. The collection appears to have been firſt brought 
| nt reck refugees, 
who came for ſhelter theres upon the taking of Conſtantino- 
ple by the Turks. The genuineneſs of many of them is much 
diſputed by Reineſius, and others; tho* defended by Morhof. 
Leo Allatius had a defign to have publiſhed them : his failure 
by ſeveral ; two of them, 
viz. Heliodorus and Synefius, have actually feen the light by 
the care of Fabricius. 5 | | | 
Vid. Fabric; Bibl. Grec. I. 6, c. 8B. T. 12. p. 747. ſeq. 
orrich. de Ort. Chem. p. 97 Labbs Bibl. Nov. MSS: p. 129. 
bnfauc. Palæogr. Gtæc. I. 5. c. 6. p. 374. Nouy. Rep. 
T. 45. p. 489: Caſauh. Exerc. in Baron: c. to. p. 70. 
ec. Comment. Biblieth. Vindols: I. 6; p. 168. ſeq. Cy- 
ian. Catal. Codic. MSS. Bibl. Goth. p. 71. and 87. * 


72. 
bric. loe, eit. Morhofi ＋ Liter. I. 1. c. 11. n. 16. 
p. 100. ſeq. Boerhaave; Elem: Chem. P. 1, p. 12. ſeq, 
Id. ibid. T. 8. p. 232.] 


ve written on the ſcience in 


The Engliſh alchemiſts, who 


„Andrews, meheld, Kelly, and Ro- 


De, have written 


e ma 


'\ 


— ibing the preparations of the chief chemical medicines. 
Aud. Li 1 Prabis Alchemiz, h. e. de artificioſa Præpa- 
. . . ratione Præcipuorum Medicamentorum, Francof. 1604. 8vo. 
. ALCIBIADIUM. . Ses ALcimunm | 
 ALCIBIUM, in botany, a word. uſed ſometimes by the an- 
diente, as an epithet, for a kind of echium, or viper's bugloſs, 


Tue beſt 
Boerbaave, 
Naim. 


1 
: 


. writers in 4 


- have given dictionaries of Ach 


a 


writers in my, 


landus, Sendivogi 

| anget, and. others, have publiſhed collections of 
under the titles of Bibliothecas , The- 
Garlandia and Rulandus 


atres d, and Turbas ©, of chemiſts. 
Nath. Albin. 


Kc. of writers in Alchemy *. — [* 
| i ica. Genev. 1653. & 1673. Je. Fac. 
57 7 *I 2 


' 170. p. 233. ſeq. & ] 
33 . 


authors ; a liſt of which. is 


Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, containing the 
writers above-mentioned, Lond. 1652. 4to. Vid. 


aner, Biblioeh. C 
— —— Pom; duo, Genev. 
See a lift of the authors in Act. Erud. Lipſ. 
our. des Scav. T. 31. p. 803. ſeq. 
Argent. 1613, 1622. & 1661. 
6 vol. 8vo. ining an hundred and thirty-three authors; 
a notitia of which is given in Catalog. Bibl. 


1703. fol. 


dter, 


Athen. Oxon. T. 2. n. 676. p. 889. Turba Philoſopho- | 
rum, 2 vol. 8vo. Baſil. 1562, 1610. containing thirty- two 
| in Bibl. En 8 ite. 
4 Fo. de G i . Synonymorum in Arte Alchy- 
Fo arlandia, Expoſit. Synonym 1 * by: 


miſtica, printed, together with his Alch 


- Baſil 1560. Vid. Da Cange, Gloſl. Lat. in Prat. p. 37. 


Mart. Rulandi, Lexicon Alchemiæ, Francof. 1612. 4to- 


Patri Borelli, Bibliotheca Chymica, five Catalogus Libro- 


rum Philoſophicorum Hermeticorum, Par. 


min Hendr. Pandect. Brandenb. Lipen 


* 


1654. lamo. Tt 
contains an account of about four thouſand writers. Olai | 
Borrichii, Conſpectus ' Scriptorum Chemicorum illuſtrium. 
Hafn. 1699. 4to. See alſo a further liſt of alchemical authors 
Bibl. Phil. It. Bibl. 


Med. Catal. Bibl. Endter. paſſim. Bibl. Thuan. 2. 
p. 184. Read. Catal. Sion Coll, Libr. p. 291. ſeq-] 


Alchzur is alſo uſed, in a leſs proper ſenſe, for the art of 
common chemiſtry. See CHEMISTRY. 


2332 ſenſe, Libavius has publiſhed a Practice F Alchemy, 


and ſometimes as the name of a peculiar plant. The firſt of 
theſe is no other than the common echium, which is called 
. ſome echium Alcibium, and by others echium Alcibiadium. 

t Nicander expreſly diſtinguiſhes the other from this, and 
ſays, that it was a different and was ſimply called Al- 
cibium, without the word echium. He ſays, that this had its 


name from a perſon ſo called, who being aſleep in the threſh- 


ing floor in ſummer, was bitten by a viper in the groin, 
and cured himſelf by this herb. We have no account of this 
plant, by which it is poſſible to gueſs what kind it was of; 


And Pliny confeſſes himſelf not to know it, or be able to find 


 ALCMANIAN (Cyd.)— 


any account of it in the writers of the times before him; ſo 
that if Nicander is right 11 it from the echium, 
ſo called, we have wholly loſt knowledge of the plant. 
Nicander, de Theriaca. | 
verſes, compoſed of three dactyls, and a long ſyllable *. 


E. gr. Munera lætitiamſus Dei. 
Others give an Alcmanian, ſed of a dadtyl, ſpondee 
and — and a Jong ſyllable 2 ; 
E. gr. Ne dubita nam vera fader. | 


o 


. Jungken deſcribes | 
wine, from Helmont, Boyle, Glauber, Le Jung. 
Lex. Chym. Pharm. P. 1. p. 13. ſeq. | | 
ALCQHoL is alſo uſed, by modern chemiſts, l highly 
Caſtel. L p. 29. SPIRIT 


1 


* =. 
i 


5% 
od, 


d Alfted. Encycl. 
Philol. T. 1. p. 23. 
underſtand them, without being well verſed in this book. 


2 


* 


4, Borellus, Borrichius, 


” _— 


Some authors aſſign other Alcmanian | 


ALCOR, in aſtronomy, a fmall ftar adjoining 


| portions, or maſſiototh. But the more uſt 


his ſection every 
once a day. Sale, lib. cit. 


„ merciſul God, 


ALC 


the two ariſes one only neutral body, different from both the 
former. Alcoholization is one way of volatilizing alkal's. 
Starkey, p. 128. Mem. de Trev. an. 1706. p. 246. 


ALCOHOLIZATION is alſo uſed for pulverization. Funcker, 


Conſp. Chem. tab. 12. p. 313. See PuLvERIZATION, 


Cycl. | 
ALCOHOLISED is underſtood of things which are reduced to 
an Alcohol. | 


In this ſenſe, we meet with olcoliſed ſpirits, alcoliſed powders, 


&c. | 

This is otherwiſe written, alcoolized, and amounts to much 
the ſame as ſubtilized, rectiſied, &c. 

According to Starkey's doctrine, as thete are three kinds of 
ſpirits, acid, urinous, and vinous, we may alſo make three 
Kinds of alcoholized alkali's, which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of arcanum ponticitatis, arcanum microceſmi, and ar- 
canum ſamech. Starkey, p. 128. Mem. de Trev. loc. cit. 


ALCOLA is uſed, by alchemiſts, for the tartar of urine. Caft. 


Lex. Med. p. 30. — 
Alcola is found in three different forms; viz, 1. Reſolved, 
or reduced into an impalpable ſubſtance. 2. Sandy, or voided 
under the appearance of ſmall grains of whitiſh or reddiſh 
ſand. 3. Mucilaginous, or viſcous. Paracel. de Urin. Indic. 
I. 1. tr. 2. c. 1, ſeq. ap. Caſt. Lex. 

to the large 


arg = the middle wm —5 of * Bear. 
ran *, 283. p. 848. Wolf. Aſtron, F. 2 

Edit. 1. See Dea — Cycl. — = 
The word is Arabic.— It is a proverb the Arabians, 
applied to one who pretends to ſee ſmall things, but over- 
looks much greater, Thou canſt ſze Alcor, and yet not fee the 
Full moon. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 19. Wolf. Lex. Math. 


626. 
ALCORAN (Cycl.)—Some take this word to denote a collection, 


and ſuppoſe the name was given to this book, as being a 
collection of the looſe chapters, or ſheets, out of which it 
was firſt formed. ö | | | 
This opinion, to which Salmaſius adheres *, is refuted by Mr. 
Sale d from this conſideration, / that the name Koran is not 
only given to the whole compoſition, but to any part, or 
portion of it, conſequently cannot properly import à collec- 
tion. M. Ancillon ſuggeſts, that the word is not a 
but a verb, ſignifying conf2ſſus et, or correxit, and import- 
ing either a confeſſion of faith, or a correction of the Old and 
New Teſtament © ; but this will _ be adopted by any.— 
—{* Exerc. ad Solin. in _ b Prelim. Diſc. to Koran, 
3. 13855 — © Ancill. P. 1. p. 78. Act. 
rud. Lipſ. 1 p. 288. 2 
The Alcoran is known by divers other names, ſome of which 
are mentioned in the Cyclopædia. It is ſometimes alſo called 
al Maſbaf, g. d. the volume; al Kitab, the book; Tunzil, 
a Gs —— from above; Kelam _ the noble 
word; Ketaz aziz, the precious book. Sale, lib. cit. p. 57. 
Trev. Di&. Univ. T. x amp 5 ig 
The form in which any paſſage of it is-quoted by any of the 
Mahometan writers, in their works, is by writing in a large 
character, or in red letter, the two.words. Ceulbo taala, God 
ſays, without marking either chapter or verſe. _ | 
he work is divided into an hundred and fourteen ſuras, or 
chapters, and the ſuras ſubdivided into little verſes, or ſigns, 
called ayat ; which are all compoſed in a broken interrupted 
ſtyle, reſembling proſe rather than verſe, though generally 
reckoned, by learned men, in the latter claſs. _ . 
Mr. Sale that it is written in proſe, but that the ſen- 


tences generally conclude in a long continued rhime, for the 


ſake of which, the ſenſe is often interrupted, and 


unneceflary 


—— made. The Arabs are ſo — — with chis 
jingling, that they employ it in their mo rate | 
ſitions, "which they embelliſh with frequent 


paſſages of, and 
to 


alluſions to, the Alcoran; ſo that it is next to i 
The diviſton into ſura's is but of a late ſtanding. Neither the 


. ſura's, nor the verſes, are actually marked in any of thei 
| copies, though he” Apr 


„in ſome MSS. the number of v 
9 is ſpecihed after the title. 
ide the diviſions of chapter and verſe, which 


ws 


the Mahometans have divided the Alcoran into ſixty 


equal 
portions, called hizb, or abzab, each of which is ſubdivided 


into four " This ſeems to be an imitation of the 
Jews, who have a like diviſion of their —_— into ſixty. 
diviſion of the 


an, is into thirty ſections only, called ajza, each of twice 
the length of the former, and ſubdivided, like them, into 
four parts. Theſe diviſions are for the uſe of the public 
readers of the Alcoran, in the royal temples, and chapels ad- 


- Joining'to them, wherein are the tombs of their great men. 


Of the thirty readers belonging to every chapel, each reads 
day; ſo that the vals dren is read over 
— ce *. 
Aſter the title at the head aa excepting the 
ninth, is prefixed the formula, In the name of the moſt 
— called by — — 2 
q des Guter books Gm writ 
a Twenty, 


* 


\ 


as the 


Of 


A L C 


Pwerity-nine of che chapters of the Alcoran have this fur- 
2 „chat there are certain letters of the alphabet 


"prefixed to them. In ſome a fingle letter ; in others, two 


or more. Theſe letters are ſuppoſed, by the true believers, to 


=" conceal divers profound myſteries, the underſtanding whereof 


has been communicated to no man, their prophet excepted. 


tze letters 


from their value in numbers. 
A, L, M. which ſome imagine to 


ſecond, and the third the laſt of the third word. Others for 


middle organ, and A to the lips, the laſt o 
Others, that as the numerical value of theſe three letters is 


the revealer; the third, the preacher of the Alcoran. 


\Golius conj 
 Homet. Gol. A 


by ſuppoſing 


Yet ſome have pretended to find their — 1 
ng the names, 


to ſtand for ſo many words, exp 
| and works of God. Others explain theſe letters 
from the organ made uſe of in their pronunciation; others 
Thus there are five chapters, 
whereof one is the ſecond, which ins with theſe letters, 
and for Allah, Latif, 
Magid; God is gracious, and tobe glorified. Others for 
Ann, Li, Mimi; To me, and from me, viz. belongs all 

rfection, and s all, Others for Ana, ' Allah, Alam; 


am the moſt wiſe God. Taking the firſt letter to denote | 


the beginning of the firſt word, the ſecond the middle of the | 


Allah, Gabriel, Mahomet : the firſt, the author; the 2 — | 
ers 

pretend, that as the letter belongs to the lower part of the | 

throat, the firſt of the organs of ſpeech; L to the 13-27 wry 
3 fſo' theſe 

letters denote, that God is the beginning, middle, and end. 


* 8 


ſeventy- one, they denote, that in the ſpace of ſo many years, 
the religion preached in the Koran ſhall be fully eſtabſiſhed. 
es, that theſe letters were put there by the 
copieſt, for Amar li Mahomede, i. e. at the command of Ma- 
. ad Gram. Erpen. p. 182. Sale, Pre- 
lim. Diſc. to Koran, ſeR. 3. p. 60. | 

The Alcoran is allowed to be written with the utmoſt ele- 
gance and purity of language, in the dialect of the Koreiſhites, 


the moſt noble and polite of all the Arabians, but with ſome 


- and attributes of God are deſcribed, ſublime and 
| Sale, lib. cit. p. 67. 


mixture of other dialects. It is the ſtandard of the Arabic 
tongue, and, as the orthodox believe, and are taught by the 
book itſelf, inimitable by any human pen ; and therefore in- 


ſiſted on as a permanent miracle, greater than that of raiſing 


the dead, and alone ſufficient to convince the world of its 


divine original; and to this miracle did Mahomet himſelf 


chiefly appeal, for the confirmation of his miſſion, publicly 
callcnging the moſt eloquent ſchoolmen in Arabia, to pro- 
duce a ſingle chapter comparable to it. A late ingenious and 
candid writer, who is a very good judge, allows the ſtyle 
of the Moran to be beautiful and fluent, eſpecially 
where it imitates the prophetic manner, and ſcripture phraſe ; 
conciſe, and often obſcure ; adorned with bold figures, after 
the eaſtern taſte z enlivened with florid and ſententious ex- 
preſſions; and, in many places, eſpecially where the majeſty 
magnificent. 


To the pomp and harmony of expreſſion ſome aſcribe all the 

force and effect of the Alcoran; which they conſider as a ſort of 
muſic, equally fitted to raviſh and amaze, with other ſpecies 

of that art 4. In this Mahomet ſucceeded fo well, and fo 

ſtrangely captivated the minds of his audience, that ſeveral of 
his opponents thought it the effe& of witchcraft and enchant- 

ment, as he himſelf complains [A Caſaub. of Enthuſ. c. 4. 

* Alcor. c. 15, 21, &c. | 

Others have attributed the effect of the Alcoran to the fre- 

quent mention of rewards and puniſhments z heaven and 

hell occur almoſt in every page f. Some ſuppoſe, that the 


ſenſual pleaſures of paradiſe, ſo frequently ſet before the ima- 


placed 
 ſirefs and merit of his Aleoran on the excellency of the ſtyle. 


ginations of the readers of the Alcoran, was what chiefly be- 
witched them *, Though, with regard to theſe, there is 

diſpute whether they are to be underſtood litterally, or 
Fr hk. Several have even allegorized the whole book. 

fame has happened among Jews and Chriſtians. In 
every ſect there are, from time to time, perſons of an ima- 
gination too fine, to be contented with the common ſyſtem, 
which is only accommodated to the multitude. Hence the 
tribe of allegoriſts, myſtics, cabaliſts, &c. — [* Mem. de 


Trev. 1725. p. 648. Bibl. Franc. T. q. p. 198. New 
Mem. Liter T. 5. p. 11. * Bibl. 21 p. 94. 


112 paſſage in the whole Moran, in the 


_ — 
judgment of all the commentators, is that in the chapter of | 


Hud, wherein God, to put a ſtop to the deluge, 3 * O 
<«< earth, ſwallow up theſe waters! and thou, O heaven, 
« withdraw thy rain! And „ e 
« the decree was fulfilled ; the ark reſted on the mountain, 
« and a voice was heard, Woe to the __ Al Kor. 
c. 11. p. 180. Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 87. feq. 


The an, beſides the inconveniencies to which all books 


of revelation are ſubject, viz. to be differently underſtood and 


interpreted, has ſome peculiar ones. Mahomet the 
This is ſabjeA to inconveniencies : the compoſition and ar- 
rangement of words admits of infinite varieties, and jt can 
never be abſolutely faid, that any one is the beſt poſſible. 
Accordingly Hamzah Benahmed wrote a book againſt the 
Alcoran, with at leaſt equal eleganey ', and Moſelema another, 
S occafioned à defection of a 


Sueet. VoI. I. 


vehement diſputes, havin 


of the three different religi 


ignorant; or, as Mr. 


4 D' Herbel. 
Tis 
pel. In reality, the neeeſſity of f 


| 


| quently inculeated in the Aleorangis | 
| 8 | | 


AL C 
great part of the muſſelmen.— [. V. Jour. des Scav. T. 1 3. 


p. 280. * Ouvr. des Scav. Nov. 1708. p. 494. 
The Aleoran is held not only of divine _— a eternal 


and uncreated, remaining, as ſome expreſs it, in the very 
eſſence of God. The firſt tranſcript has been from everlaſt- 
ing by God's throne, written on a table of vaſt bigneſs,” in 
which are alſo recorded the divine decrees, paſt and future. 
A copy from this table, in one volume, on was ſent 
down to the loweſt heaven, in the month of „ on 
the night of power. From whence it was delivered out to 
Mahomet by parcels, ſome at Mecca, and ſome at Medina. 
Though he had the conſolation of ſeeing the whole once a 
year, and in the laſt part of his life twice, Ten new chapters 
were delivered entire, the greater part only in ſeparate pe- 
riods, which were written down from time to time by the 
prophet's amanuenſis, in this or that part, of this or the other 
chapter, as he directed. The firſt parcel that was revealed; 
was the five firſt verſes of the ninety- ſixth chapter, which the 
prophet received in a cave of Mount Harah, near Mecca. 
* Herbel. lib. cit. p. 85. 

This method was formed on that of the Jews, who hold 
that the law was alſo given to Moſes by parcels. Milt. de 
Mahom. Antimahom. p. 365. Sale, lib. cit. p. 65. 

There are great diſputes as to the time and manner of the 
deſcent of the Alcoran, Some will have it to have only be- 
gun to deſcend on the night above- mentioned. Others aſſert, 
that it arrived that night at the end of its journey: while 
other maintain, that it was only taken down that night from 
the table of the divine decree, which the muſſelmen call 
Louhb-al Mahfoudh, or the well kept table, i. e. the ſeeret 
book, or regiſter. This night, according to the Mahorhe- 
tans, returns yearly; but they are not agreed as to the pre- 
Ciſe time of its return. Some place it in one month, ſome 
in another; the genefality in the month Ramadan. This 
opinion, however probable, not being certain, they obſetve 


nine ſeveral nights, for greater ſecurity, in memory of it. 


This eternity and increation of the Alcoran, has occaſioned 
been oppoſed by many, particu- 
larly by the ſe& of the Motazalites, and the followers of 
Almozdar, who ſtuck not to accuſe thoſe who held the A- 
coran to be increated, as infidels, and aſſerters of two eternal 
beings. The diſpute occaſioned great calamities. Some of the 
kaliphs of the family of Abas, publiſhed an edict, declaring 
the Alcoran to be created; and ſeveral were whipt; impri- 
ſoned, and put to death, for holding the contrary. But the 
edict was afterwards revoked, and men left at liberty to 
_ — the point as they pleaſed. D' Herbelot, lib. cit. 

2 has not wanted for cenſors and detractors, even 
among the Arabs, ſome of whom have denied any thing mi- 
raculous in the book, except the prophecies ;z adding, that as 
to the point of eloquence, the Arabians were able; without 
inſpiration, to have done ſomething equal, or even ſuperior 
to it. This was the opinion of the Motazalites, and parti- 
ny of Almozdar and Alnodham. Sale, lib. cit. p. 67. 
The general aim of the Alcoran was, to unite the profeſſors 
then followed in Arabia, 
idolaters, Jews, and Chriftians, in the knowledge and wor- 
ſhip of one God, under the ſanction of certain laws, and the 


| outward ſigns of ceremonies, partly of antient, and partly 


of novel inſtitution, enforced by the conſideration of 
and i{ſhments, both t ral and eternal, and to brin 
all to the obedience of Mahomet, as the prophet and embaſ- 
ſador of God, who was to eſtabliſh the true religion on earth, 
and be acknowledged chief pontiff in ſpiritual matters. The 
chief point therefore inculcated in the Alcoran, is the unity of 
God, to reſtore which, the prophet confeſſed was the chief 
end of his miſſion. The reſt is taken up in pteſcribing ne- 
ceſſary laws and directions, frequent admonitions to moral 
and divine virtues, the worſhip and reverence of the ſupreme 
being, and reſignation to his will. One of their moſt learned 
commentators diſtinguiſhes the contents of the Alcoran into 
allegorical and literal ; under the former are comprehended all 
the obſcure, parabolical, and a wa ee es, with ſuch 
as are repealed, or abrogated; latter, ſuch as are clear, 
and in full force. —— _ Append. ad Gram: Erpen. 
176. Sale, lib. cit. p. 62. ſeq. 2 
he! moſt excellent moral in oe — 22. 
owed, by interpreters, to be that in the chapter A! Araf ', 
i. 6. Se, 22 to all, and diſpute not with che 
e renders it, Uſe indulgence; com- 
mand that which is juſt, and withdraw far from the 
to the authors of the XK: 


rant n. Mahomet, according to t af, 
| having ed of the Gabriel a more 5 
tion of this he received it in the following terms: 


« Seek him who turns thee out, give to him who takes from 
cc thee, - pardon him who injures thee ; for God will have 
6. os pane ev. your fouls the roots of his chief perfeRions.”” 


88. = Al Koran, c. 7. p. 138.] 
. 


t this 
iving enemies, though fre- 
—— — 


eaſy to ſee, 


* * 


than | >. But it matters not ſo much who P. 433- See alſo Poſtellus on its conformity with 

8 ry” = Ce it beſt. The caliph Haſſan, ſon | Contradictions in it, how ſolved, D i 

of Hali, being at table, a ſlave unfortunately let fall a diſh of | ALCORAN, is alſo ratively applied | 
meat reeking hot, which ſcalded him ſeverely ; the ſlave pre- | - full of, impieties impoſtures. r wy, 
- ſently fell on his knees, rehearſing theſe words of the Alcoran, | In this ſenſe we meet with hy, Semen .of the Cordeliers, 
e Paradiſe is for thoſe who reftrain their anger.” I am not | which has made à great noiſe. Wherein St. Francis is ex- 
i with thee, anſwered the caliph. - . And for thoſe who |  travagantly ed, and put on a level with Jeſus Chriſt. 


| continues the flave. I for-“ The Alcoran of the Cordeliers, is properly an extract of a ve 
2 pew — — — * « But above all, for] ſcarce book, entitled the conformit of the life of the Lennie f 
f 2 thoſe who return good for evil, adds the ſlave. I ſet thee | ther St. Francis, with the life of Chriſt, publiſhed in 15 10. 4. 


Since at Bologna in folio*. Eraſmus Albertus, being by the elector 
of Brandenburg appointed to viſit a monaſtery of Franciſcans, 
found this book ; and bang ſtruck with. the extreme folly 
and abſurdity of it, collected a number of curioſities out of 
it, and publiſhed them under the title of the Alcoran of the 
Franciſcans, with a preface by Martin Luther :. This was 
afterwards tranſlated into French, and Latin *, and pub- 
liſhed with additional extracts. ¶ Liber Auręus Inſcriptus Li- 
ber Conformitatum Vitæ beati ac ſeraphici P. Franciſei ad 


at liberty, rejoin'd the caliph, and I give thee ten dinars. | 
: Saadi, ap. Mem. de Trev. 1705. p. 1137. | 
There are alſo a great number of zonal paſſages in the 
Alcoran, relating only to particular emetFencies. For this 
adv Mahomet had in the piece - meal method of receiv- 
ing his revelation, that whenever he happened to be per- 
and elled with any thing, he had a certain re- 
„Dan ſome new morſel of revelation. It was an admi- | 
rable contrivance of his, to bring down the whole Alcoran 


loweſt heaven, not to earth; ſince, had Vitam eſu Chriſti Domini naſtri, denus editus cor recti & 
| e- Aer Ocbliſhed at ode, ae objections iAuſtratus a J. Fer. Bacchio Utinenfi, Sodali Franciſcana 


Doftore Theol. Bonon. 1590. fol. Altenb. 1542. 4% L. 
Alcoran des Cordelieres Extrait. mot a mot de ce malheureux 
Livre des Conſormitez de St. Francis, &c. Gen, 1560. 2 Vol. 


would have been made, which it would have been impoſſible 
for him to ſolve; but as he received it 2 as God faw | 
fit they ſhould be publiſhed for the converſion and inſtruction 


tion 


tioned by Muſſulmen without execrations. 
The Muſſulmen dare not ſo much as touch the Alcoran, with- 


an inſcription is 


precious ſtones, and knowing! the 
. ſeffion of any of a different religion. Some ſay that it is pu- 
niſhable even with death, in a Chriſtian to touch it; others 
that the veneration of the Muſſulmen, leads them to con- 
. demn the tranſlating it into any other language as a propha- 
nation; but theſe ſeem to be aggravations. The Mahome- 
tans have taken care to have their ſcripture tranſlated into the 
Perſian, the Javan, the Malayan, and other 
out of reſpect to the original 


has been very 


- book, 
finds it ſo far from 
has even lifted it into the chriſtian cauſe, and drawn 


of the people, he had wherewithal in petto, to anſwer all 
em agg Ber extricate himſelf from all difficulties. Sale, 
- lib, cit. p. 63. ſeq | 


ive an inſtance, Naſſer Ben Hareth pretended to queſ- 
e authority of the Alcoran 3 Mahomet declined to en- 
ter into a diſpute on the head, but appealed to God for the 


To 


truth of his doctrine; the former joined with him in this ap- 
. peal, pronouncing the following words. 


« Lord, if what 
< Mahomet ſays come from thee, rain ſhowers of ſtones 
© upon us, and over-whelm us, as thou formerly didſt to 


„ Abraham the Abyſſinian; and puniſh us ſeverely in the 


cc next world.“ This was a fair trial of the Alcoran ; and 


there ſeemed ſome neceſſity for a miracle to maintain its di- 


vinity, But an eaſier expedient ſerved : the angel Gabriel 


came down in the nick of time, and brought a new verſe to 


the following effect. God does not care, O Mahomet, to 
ce puniſh them, while thou art among them. On which 
the commentators take notice, that it has not been 


| uſual for God to puniſh a people by extermination, while 
done of his prophets, or envoys was among them. This 


Naſſer, who puſhed Mahomet ſo vigorouſly, is never men- 
* Herbel. p. 86. 


out being firſt waſhed, or l rifed ; to prevent which 
ip — rg — dels Let none touch but 
who are clean. It is read with great care and reſpect ; 


being never held below the girdle. They ſwear by it, take omens 
from it on all weighty occaſions ; carry it with them to war, 


write ſentences of it in their banners, adorn it with gold and 
ſuffer it not to be in the poſ- 


. tho? 
, theſe verſions are generally if 
not always interlineated. Reland, de Relig. Mahom. p. 265. 


- Sale, lib. cit. p. 69. 
It is not enough with the Muſſulmen, that the Alcoran be 
che object of the ſtudy of men, but it muſt be that of their 


favourite brutes, as cats, horſes, and camels . Its reception 
different in different countries. In Turky it 
makes their eccleſiaſtical law, in Perſia their civil law, in 


Spain it has been burnt?, in Italy prohibited d, in Tartary 
| thrown oben ".—ſ" Jour. des Scav. T. 62. p. 272. Ack. 
' Erud. 


Ip. 1695. p. 278. ? Gomez. Vit. Ximen. Amen. Liter. 
T. 1. p. 357. Gedd. Miſc. Tract. T. 1. p. 11. Jour. des 
Scav. T. 21. p. 424. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1699. p. 249. 
3 Hiſt. Tart. 


1. p. 110. 
paſſages in the Alcoran, which are contradictory to each 


other, are ſolved by the Mahometan doctors from the doc- 


trine of abrogation. They pretend that God commanded 
many things in the Alcoran, which for good reaſons he after- 


_ wards revoked. 


In one ſenſe the Alcoran cannot be ſaid to be a bad 
fince it is founded on the bible. - A learned Jeſuit 
being hurtful to chriſtianity, that he 


proofs from it for the truths of the goſpel. P. de Colo- 

nia in Mem. de Trev. 1719. p. 613. See further con- 

cerning the Hiſtory of the A 

de p. 258. AR. Erudit. Lipſ. 1694. p. 382. It. 
and uſe, Boulainvil. lib. cit. 


1692. p. I ſeq. Its 
p. 348. and, Relig. Mahom. in Pref. Jour. Liter. T. 10. 
p. 29. Its Characters and Confuſion, Ouvr. des Scav. Sept. 
7. P · 15 It. V &* 48. 
em. a 


8 87 — is Gelee l Di de Trev. 


1714. P. 1147» Its Doctrine of Chriſt, Phil. Tranſ. No. 154. 
"= Wa, 


—— 


* 8 1 r 578. 8%. Amen. 
iter. T. 3. p. 161. ſeq. , Lomier, de Biblioth. p. 140. M 
of Lier. . p- 3 „Not. ö rota 2 


ALCORAN is alſo . more limited ſenſe, for a portion or 


ALCORANISTS, 


chapter of the Koran. Sale, ubi ſupra. P - 56. * 2 
In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with Sura. 
RANIST' ng Mahometans, thoſe who adhere 
ſtrictly to the letter or text of the Alcoran, -from- an opinion 
of its ultimate ſufficiency and perfection. The Perſians are 
generally 2 as admitting the alcoran alone for their 
rule of faith. The Turks, Tartars, Arabs, c. beſides the 
alcoran, admit a multitude of traditions v.— [. D' Herbel. 
Bibl. Orient. p. 87. Pfaff. Theol. Jud. & Moham. 
557, Bibl. Unis T. 7, p. 242+] | 

he Alcoraniſis, amo hometans,. amount to much the 
ſame with the Textuaries among the Jews. The Aloram/ts 
can find nothing excellent out of the alcoran; are enemies 
of philoſophers, metaphyficians, and ſcholaſtic writers. With 


them the alcoran is every thing. 


ALCYON, (Cyc.) a name given by the antients to the Iſpida, or 


ALC 


ö 


aw 


 Alcyonium. 


ALCYONIUM is alſo a name given 


can account for theſe changes. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ns. 


See IsPIDA. . 
ONIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants the 
characters of which are theſe. They are of a very irr 
ſtructure, often very hard, and ſometimes ſoft ;. uſually of a 
cruſtaceous or vermiculated appearance, and affording no 
viſible ſeeds or flowers. hs | 
The * of Alcyonium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are tnele : 


75 85 


1. The hard Alcyonium, or firſt Alcyonium of Dioſcorides. 


2. The ſoft Alcyonium, or fourth Alcyonium of Dioſcorides. 
3, The ſtuppoſe Alcyonium. 4. The tuberous Alcyonivm. 
5. The hard, hat-faſhioned Alcyonium. 6. The great hard 
arboreſcent Alcyonium. 7. The perforated, red ſtuppoſe Alcy- 
onum. 8. "The purple vermiculated Alcyonium. g. The 
white vermiculated Alcyonium. 10. The yellow vermiculated 
11. The capillaceous, curled and vermiculated 
Alcyonium. 12. The Engliſh vermiculated Alcyoninm, called 
by Mr. Ray, the long cylindric cord-like Fucus. Tournef. 


Inſt. p. 577. a 
by Loyd, to a peculiar kind of 
foſſil coral, of the Aftroites kind, found in Wales. It is very 
plentiful in that country, and puts on the appearance of a ſort 
of marble, being bedded in a marbly matter for its matrix. 
It is never found lodged in the ſtrata, but always in looſe no- 
dules of fix, nine, or twelve inches in diameter, and when 
poliſhed makes a very beautiful appearance. When cut bo- 
rizontally, and when perpendicularly, it puts on two very dif- 
ferent ap It is the ſame ſtone that De Boot has 
deſcribed, under the name of the firſt aſtroĩtes. In its recent 
ſtate, it is a ſort of white coral, growing plentifully in the 
ſeas about Jamaica; and it is as frequently found foſſil in 
England, and is often buried in maſſes of a ſort of flint, ſo 
hard and beautiful, that it will take a poliſh like an agate. 
There are beſides this, many other things which are plentiful 
in their recent ſtate, in the ſeas tg, — ; and are as 
common foſſils with us in England, in the inland countries, and 
in places near no ſeas, nor any other place, where they could 
have grown in their recent ſtate, even if they had been in that 
ſtate the produce of this iſland, - The univerſal deluge alone 


252. 
188. 5 


ALDABARAM, in oſteology, a name given by ſome. to the 


an, Boulainviliers, Vie | 


ſeſamoide bones in the great toe. See SESAMOIDEA, Cycl. 


ALDARU, in botany, a name given by Aviſenna, Serapion, 


and other writers of the Arabian nation, to the len- 
tiſk tree. Aviſenna ſays, that Aldaru is the name of that 
kind of the ine tree, which produces the largeſt ſruit. 
But Serapion, on the other hand, us that the tine 
tree 1 ow kinds, the one cultivated, and the other wild; 


Tee IB 
„ 


0 
\\ 
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ftuit like the common turpentine tree, only ſmaller. Abuanifa 
ſays, that in ſome places the turpentine tree grows wild on 
the mountains, and grows to as large a ſize as an oak, bearing 
proportionably large fruit; and Theophraſtus tells us, that in 
* $7, the turpentine grows to a large and lofty tree, tho” 
in other countries it be but a low ſhrub, The whole difference 
therefore between. theſe authors may be, that the wild tur- 
pentine tree, and not the lentiſk, produces thoſe large fruit, 
which Aviſenna ſpeaks of; and indeed on comparing the whole 
chapter of Aviſenna, with the Greek of Dioſcorides, from 
which it is taken, it will be found ſo full of errors, that it 
will not appear wonderful he ſhould have ſaid wrong in this 
article. 
ALDEBAC, in the materia mediga of the antient Arabian 
phyſicians, the name by which they have called bird- lime. They 
- place this among the vegetable poiſons, and always tranſlate 
the j ie of Dioſcorides by this word, or by the word debac, 
without the particle Al. In this, they are much to be pre- 
- ferred to Pliny, who always tranſlates ia, Viſcum; whereas 
they only tranſlate it ſo, where the Greeks meant it ſo, that 
is, where they uſed it as a ſubſtantive feminine; but where 
they uſed it as a maſculine adjective, they have E diſ- 
tingui it, and tranſlated it by the chamæleon thiſtle. 
This was evidently the ſenſe of the Greek writers, who in 
this ſenſe mention it as a ſafe remedy, and who called the 
white chamæleon thiſtle by this name, not from its poſſeſſing 
the qualities of bird-lime, but from its yielding a viſcous juice, 
which in time hardened into a ſubſtance like maſtick, and 
was uſed to hold in the mouth, to ſweeten the breath. 
ALDEBARAN (Ge) is otherwiſe called Lampas, Occu- 
tus Tauri, in Engliſh the bull's eye. The Romans gave 
it the name Palilitium, from its riſing at the time when 
4 oor feaſt called Palilia was celebrated. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
18,0. 200/17; - 
ALDERAIMIN, in aſtronomy, a ftar of the third mag- 
nitude on the- right ſhoulder of Cepheus. See CeyHEvs, 


_ Cyl. 

ALDHAFERA, in the Arabian aſtronomy, denotes a fixed 

tar of the third magnitude, in the lion's mane. Vital. Lex. 

Math. p. 19. ſeq. | 

ALDII, in antiquity, ſervants who attended their maſters in ex- 

tions to the wars. Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 38. 

| eſe were otherwiſe called Aldiones, Aldionii, and Aldio- 
narii. 

ALE e eg word Ale is originally Daniſh, Ael, by which 

name the liquor is ſtill called in that language. Verſteg. Antiquit, 


e. 3. p. 49. | 
We have 2 accounts of the origin of Ale. Some after 
Pliny derive it from the Egyptians, who it is even ſaid aſcribed 
the invention to one of their gods, viz. Dionyſius the ſon of 
Ammon, that is to Bacchus himſelf, who firſt diſcovered the 
method of making a potable liquor, by fermenting the water 
of the Nile with ſome of the grains of that country, Others, 


after Tacitus, maintain it to have been of German origin, tho* | 


uſed alſo among the antient Gauls; and other more northern na- 


tions. Jour. des Scav. T. 67. p. 273. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 22. | 


c. 25, Hardouin, Not. ad Eund. 

Ale is ſuppoſed to be much the ſame with what was 
2 among the antients, by the names of Zythum and 

urmi. 

Pale ALR, that prepared of malt ſlightly dried. q 

Brown ALE, that made from malt eker dried, or roaſted. 
The latter is found purer, thinner, and more fluid, the for- 
mer ſtronger of the malt, and more viſcid. Quinc. Diſpenſ. 
P. 2. Sect. 13. p. 216. . 

Ale is generally held more diuretic than beer, in regard Ale 
is ſmoother, more ſoftening and relaxing, ſo that where urine 
is to be promoted by 8 paſſage, Ale is moſt likely 
to effect it. Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. Sect. 13. p. 215. 
Ale, it is ſaid, fouls the glands, ſtuffs the veſſels with ſlime 
and viſcidity, makes the body unweildy and corpulent, and 
pu the way for cachexies, jaundice, aſthmas, and incura- 

le dropſies; fills the urinary 

of as ill conſequence as gravel itſelf. But may it not be aſked 
what proof there is of this? And whether all the diſeaſes aſcribed 
to Ale, be more than what may ariſe from a diet too plenti- 
ful in proportion to the exerciſe of a perſon ? 

Pale Al E brewed with hard waters, as thoſe of ſprings and 
wells, is judged the moſt wholeſome in regard the mineral 
particles, tend to prevent the coheſions of thoſe drawn from 
the grain, and enable them to paſs the proper ſecretions the 
better; ſofter waters, as thoſe of rivers, and rain, ſeem better 
ſuited to draw out the ſubſtance of high dried malts, which 
retain many igneous particles, beſt abſorbed in a ſmooth ve- 
hicle. Ine. loc. cit. : : 

In Staffordſhire, they have a ſecret of fining Ale, in a very ſhort 
time. Plot conjectures it to be done by adding alum, or 
vinegar in the working. Plot, Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. c. g. F. 72. 

Ale is prepared various ways, and of various ingredients, as 
of wheat, rye, millet, oats, barley, the berries of the quick 
bean, &c. Bruckman, ap. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1722. p. 545 
eq. Evelyn, Sylv. c. 15. $. 2 . 

Some have found that the juice which bleeds from the birch 
or ſycomore, is of ras nb on this occaſion, applied inſtcad 


- 


paſſages with flough and matter | 


ALE 


of water. It makes one buſhel of malt go as far as four in 
the common way. Evelyn, c. 16. H. 4. 

Some have a method of preparing, Ale, ſo that it will keep 
carried to the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies. The ſecras is by maſh- 
ing twice with freſh malt, boiling twice; and after ſhipping 
it, putting to 5 five gallons two new laid eggs whole, to 
remain therein. It is ſaid, that in a fortnight's time, the 
ſhells will be diſſolved; and the eggs become like wind eggs: 
and that afterwards the white would diſappear, and the yolk 
remain untouched. Phil, Tranſ. No. 27. p. 495. 

Ale brewed of white malt abounds in a falt and crude tartar, 
and on this account is found to heat too much, and, as ſome 
ſay, fatten, render the blood viſcid, and load the reſpiration, 
create obſtructions in the viſcera, diſpoſe to the ſtone, c. 
Yet the Ale of Koerenigs Lutter in Brunſwick is famous, 
and tho? made of white malt, is, by its panegyriſts, pre- 
rage. to have the contrary of all theſe effects. Bruckman, 
oc. cit. 

The conſumption of Ale in England is incredible. A late 
author makes it amount to the value of four millions yearly ; 


including Great Britain, and Ireland. Plan of Engl. . 


. 202. ſeq. 
ALEA in Roman antiquity, ſignifies in general games of chance. 
V. Pitiſe. Lex, Ant in * . 

Ax E aA, in a more limited ſenſe, is applied by Roman writers to 
a particular game played with dice, in a pair of tables, ſome- 
what after the manner of our back gammon, or tric trac. 
Inſtead of our men, they played with white and black ſtones, 
which were moved this way or that, as the dice directed. 
Alea in this ſenſe appears to have been the ſame game with 
what the Greeks called Pettia and Chivia ; the Romans 
ſometimes Tabula, Teſſara, and XII. Scripta, Giorn. de 
Letter. de Parm. 1690. p. 230. ſeq. 

This game of Alea is very imperfectly delivered by antient 
writers. Agathias Scholaſticus * deſcribes it the fulleſt, but 
ſo r that ſeveral of his commentators frankly own 
they underſtand nothing of the matter. Salmaſius undertook 
to explain this matter, but did not ſucceed. Corn. de Paw, 
has publiſhed a work expreſs on the ſubject, by which a bet- 
ter idea may be formed of the manner of playing at this game b. 
I Epigram. in Anthol. Græc. I. 1. c. 61. Þ Diatribe de 
Alea Veter. ad Epigr. Agath. Scholaſt. Utr. 1726. 12% An 
Extract of it is given in Biol. Anc. Mod. T. 24. p. — 1 

ALEATORIUM, in Roman antiquity, was the place where 
they played at alea. | 
The Aleatorium was near the Sphæriſterium; that the ſportſ- 
men when tired with the pila, or more robuſt exerciſes, might 
refreſh themſelves inthe Aleatorium, Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 

ALEC, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza, in his com- 
mentaries on Ariſtotle, to the fiſh called by that author 
mainis, and by Ovid Menerela. This is the Mena of the 
Latin ichthyologiſts, and is called by the Venetians Menele, 
and Menola. I he fiſh is properly of the ſparus kind, accord- 
ing to the Artedian ſyſtem, and is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other ſpecies of that genus, by having four large teeth, 
— ſides variegated, and a large black ſpot on each. See 

PARUS, | | 
ALECTORIA (Cycl.)—This is otherwiſe called Alectorius La- 
ſs, ſometimes Alectorolithos, in Engliſh the cock-ſtone. 
he more modern naturaliſts hold the Alectorius Lapis to be 
originally ſwallowed down, not generated in the ſtomach or 
omen of cocks and capons. It is known that many of the 
owl kind make a practice of ſwallowing pebbles, as it is 
ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in the buſineſs of trituration and di- 
eſtion. In two oſtriches diſſected ſome time ago, there were 
ound above a hundred in each ſtomach a. It is in vain there- 
fore that ſome have laboured to account for the origination 
of this ſtone in the ſtomach from the hypotheſis of alkali, 
and acid *.—[* Worm. Muſ. Lancis Not. ad Mercat. Me- 
talloth. Arm. 8. c. 6. p. 182. ſeq. Giorn. de Letter. d' 
Ital. T. 32. p. 150. Bibl. Ital. T. 1. p. 140. * Plin, Hiſt. 
Nat. 1. 37. c. 10. p. 787. 1/id. Orig. I. 16. c. 13. Mercat. 
Metalloth. loc. cit. Gorrei, Deff. Med. p. 19. Ca/tel. Lex. 
Med. p. 30. Nichols, Lapid. p. 173. Se e 
RUN * | 

ALECTORICARDITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
Plot, to a figured ſtone reſembling a pullet's heart, with the 
fat near the haſis of it, and the cor veſſels deſcend- 
ing from it. Plot, Nat. Hiſt, Stafford. c. 5. $. 7. Pp. 180. 

e word is compounded of the Greek AnxrTug, cock, 


kg, heart. | | 
ALECTORIUS Lapis, in natural hiſtory. See ALE CTORIA. 
ALECToR1vus Lapis, is alſo uſed for a ſmall ſpecies of Bufo- 

nites, or disjunct ſ t of a palate of a fiſh approaching to 


the nature of the Chelidontus Lapis. | 
ALECTOROMANTIA, (Cyc1.) an antient kind of divination, 

Tin i 0 — Ts Alectryomancy. The 

This is otherwiſe ia Rn 

word comes from the Greek Aue, a cock, and Nalin, di- 
There appear to have been divers ſpecies of e 
In ſome the augury was taken from the crowing of cocks; 
wherein regard was had to the time of the day, as whether 


beſore before noon or after, to which ſome added the conſide 
ration 


tution of che ſigu the fan was in, and the motion of the moon. of preparing it, Ruland. Lex. Alch. p. 29. ap. Catel. Lex. 
. a kind. of Aleftryomancy, performed with the | Med. p. 30. Libav. Synt. Arcan. Chem. I. 8. c. 28. 
help of a ring*. But tho ſpecies moſt ſpoken of by authors | Some alſo call ſalt of tartar Alembroth deficcatum. 
N as follows. A circle was made on the ground, | ALENON, a word uſed by ſome of the old medical writers, 
and divided into four equal parts, in each of which | as a name for the oil of ſweet almonds. 1 | 
F was written one of the 1 of the alphabet, and upon cach | ALEORE, Auen, a word uſed by the old medical writers, for an 
of theſe letters was laid a grain of wheat: this done, a intermiſſion of eaſe, from the raging pains of any violent acute 
dock was turned looſe into the circle, and careful obſervation | diſtemper. H ES. ob 
made of the grains he picked. The letters correſponding to ALEUROMANCY, Aleuromantia, is the fame with what was 
theſe grains were afterwards formed into a word, which word | otherwiſe called Alphitomantia, and Crithomantia. lian. de 
was to be the anſwer deſired [ V. Philoſ. Tranſ. N*. 162.] Animal. I. 8. c. 5. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 12. p. 410. 
707. » Ammian. Marcellin. I. 29. C. 1. Jour. des Scav. | Aleuromancy was an antient kind of divination 
T. 51. p. 593.1] | . 1 meal or flower. 8 * 
It was thus, according to Zonaras, that Libanius, and Jam- | ALEXANDERS, in botany, a genus of umbelliferous plants. 
blicus fought who ſhould ſucceed the emperor Valens; and | See SMYRNIUM. We 545 
the cock eating the grains anſwering to the ſpaces ®E04. Se- ALEXANDRIAN, in a particular ſenſe, is applied to all thoſe 
veral whoſe names began with thoſe letters, as Theodotus, | who profeſſed or taught the ſciences in the ſchool of Alexan- 
Theodiſtes, Theodulus, &c. were put to death ; which did | dria. : : 
not hinder, but promote Theodofius to the ſucceffion ©, But] In this ſenſe, Clemens is denominated Alexandrinus, tho? 
the Story however current, is but ill ſupported : Tt has been | born at Athens. The fame may be faid of Apion, who was 
called in queſtion by ſome, and ref by others from the born at Oaſis ; and Ariftarchus by birth a Samothratian. 
ſilence of ellinus, Socrates, and other hiſtorians of that Jobnſ. de Script. Hiſt. Philoſ. I. 1. c. 2. F. 6. | 
time 4.—[* V. Zonar. Annal. p. 744. Cedren. 2 2 575 Kir-] The chief Alerandrian philoſophers, were Ammonius, Plo- 
cher, CEdip. Egyp. P. 2. p. 472. ſeq. Yoſ. de Philoſ. p. 167. tinus, Origen, Porphyry, Jamblicus, Sopater, Maximus, and 
- Bulling. de Divin. I. 3. c. 40. Potter, Archæol. Attic. l. a.] Dexippus. Id. ib. I. 3. c. 16. F. 2. 
x c. 18. p. 352. Jour. des . T. 18. p. 337. V. Mar- ALEXANDRIAN is more particularly underſtood, of a college 
- cellin, 1. 29. c 1. Socrat. 1. 4. c. 19. Sezem. I. 6. c. 31.] of prieſts, conſecrated to the ſervice of Alexander Severus, 
Niceph. Hiſt, Eceleſ. 1. 11. c. 45. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 4. after his deification. Lampridius relates, that notwithſtand- 


c. 28. F. 2. Id. ibid. I. 5. c. 10. F. 1.] ing Severus was killed by Maximin, the ſenate proſecuted 
Prætorius has a diſcourſe expreſs on Alectryomancy. Francef.] his apotheoſis; and, for regularity of worſhip, founded an or- 
15681. 4*. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 12. p. 410. der of prieſts or /odales, under the denomination of Alexan- 
ALEGER, a name given to an inferior ſort of vinegar, made of | drini, V. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1684. p. 41. 


ale, or malt liquor, inſtead of wine. Power has given a deſcrip- | ALEXANDRIN (Cyc.)—Ml:xendrins are otherwiſe called do- 
tion of the cels in Aleger. V. Power, er. Philoſ, | decaſyllables ; and are peculiar to the modern poetry. We 
Obſ. 3. p. 32. ä find them in the Engliſh, French, Italian, and German poets; 
ALEIPE A, in the materia medica of the antients, a word uſed | but moſt in the French, who 1 compole their trage- 
for all fatty bodies whatever. The oils of vegetables, and fat dies and Epic poems in this verſe. The Italians appear to have 
of animals were all called by this name. But theſe | been the firſt who uſed it. Maffei mentions a MS poem, in 
ſimple ſubſtances were not the only ones called by it, for] the library of Verona, written about the year 1200, com- 
it is very frequently uſed to expreſs ſort of medicated | poſed of Alexandrins, But = have been long difuſed 
oil impregnated with aromatick vegetables ; but its general | the writers of that country. e like may be ſaid of the En- 
| ion in this ſenſe, was for ſuch compoſitions as were | gliſh. Me: 
7 intended to anoint the body; and therefore, they were pro- he advantages of the Alexandrin verſe, are its keeping the 
ly only vegetable or animal fats, impregnated with the | rhimes from coming ſo near, and conſequently hindering them 
leer parts of plants, and not clogged with an addition of from being ſo much perceived. To this may be added, that 
powders, nor with wax or any thing of that kind, which] coming nearer to the nature of proſe, it is fitter for theatrical 
might have given them the conſiſtence of ointments. The Cs and ſupplies the office of the antient iambics, bet- 
antient phyſicians were very fond of theſe compoſitions, which] ter any other verſe in rhime, V. Contin. des Mem. de 
they uſed either to ſome diſeaſed part only, or to the whole] Saleng. T. 2. P. 1. p. 438. Jour. des Scav. L. 82. . 381. 
y, and after og Axa made the patient uſe the warm bath | It. T. 75. p. 222. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 299. Mem. de Trev. 

to relax and the pores. Hippocrates. 17.30. p. 755- Nouv. Liter. T. 5. p. 3. 4 

ALEMBIC (C 455 the ſame with is otherwiſe called Lem- lexandrins fell into diſuſe among the antient French poets, 

* bic, Helm, Gal, Pileus, Capitellum, and Ambix. This laſt | from which Ronſard firſt retrieved them, and brought them 

name ſeems to have been the moſt antient; Dioſcoridesa | into vogue. That author ſpeaks much in their praiſe, as the 

- - ſpeaks of it, and aſſures us, they had a method in thoſe days | only verſe fit for great ſubjects, as anſwering to the antient 
of extracting the mercury from cinnabar, by ſublimating it in} heroic, or hexameter verſe, If he did not compoſe his 
an ambix*,-[* 2 * I. 8. c. 110. D Le Clerc. Hiſt. de Franciad in them, he aſſures us it was not the effect of his own 
Medic. P. 3. 1. 1. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 24. p. 407. Jour. | choice, but the commands he had received from Charles IX. 

des Scav. I. 75. p- 643-] who was fond of the common verſe. Ronfard even pro- 

* The open Wn is called alſo Roſtratus, that is beaked. | miſed after that prince's death, to make his Franciad walk on 
This diſcharges its vapour thro* a beak or noſe, into a reci- | Alexandrian feet, that is, to tranſlate it into this meaſure. 
pient. The blind Alembic is uſed in ſublimation, being ſome- | But the ſame poet, in his latter days, recanted all this, con- 
times alſo perforated at top to let the vapour aſcend. | fefling that he had been deceived in ſuppoſing the Alexandrian 
German chemiſts deſcribe methods of colouring liquors in their | verſes to have correſponded to the antient heroics, which the 

thro* the Alembic. Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 2. An.] common verſes rather do; that the Alexandrins rather an- 

— 7 . 28. p. 83. ſeq PS ſwer to the Senarii of the antient "I'ragic poets ; that they 

| naturaliſts ſuppoſe rocks and mountains to do the office | are too low and profaic for great ſubj too rambling and 
of Alembics, with regard to the waters of the ſea, which | diffuſive, and by the eaſineſs of their compoſition give too 
they thus raiſe to the ſurface of the earth; and hence the | much ſcope to tattle; on the whole, that they are only fit for 
the origin of ſprings and rivers . Others reje& this hypo- tranſlation, where they afford great advantages for expreſ- 
theſis *. Alembics, and ſuppoſe ſprings to be formed | fing the ſenſe of the original. Notwithſtanding this we find 
from vapour . Dr. Halley adopts this laſt opinion, yet re-] moſt of the French epic, dramatic, as well as elegiac and 
tains the Membics, only inverting their uſe. He ſuppoſes the |. e pieces, compoſed in this verſe. V. Menag. Orig. 
tops or external parts of hills, to collect the vapour where- ranc. in VOC. 
with the atmoſphere is loaded and ſerve as it were for Alem- | ALEXANDRINUM, in the antient phyſick, is uſed for a kind 
* bicstodiſtil freſhwaterfor the uſeof man and beaſt*.—[*Scheuch. | of green falve, or 8 plaiſter, a deſcription of which 
Hiſt. Alp. 2. p. 45. ſeq. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 316. p. 146. De| of by Celſus. V. Celf. de Art, Med. I. 5.c. 19. Gorr. 
la Hire in Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. An. 1703. PN. 4 Giorn. des ed. Defin. p. 19. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 31. 1 
| Letter. d'Ital. T. 25. p. 349. Phil. Tranf. No. 192. p.473.] ALEXICACUS, fomething that preſerves the body from harm 
- See SPRING, V APOUR, RIVER, &c. Cycl. | or miſchief. The word is Greek, a,, compounded 
ALEMBROTYH, in the writings of the alchemiſts, a word uſed | of ano, I drive away, and rar, malum, evil. 
for a ſort of fixed alkaline ſalt, which had the power of the | MAlexicacus amounts to much the fame with alexiterial. 
famous alcaheft, in diſſolving bodies, opening the pores of | Conſt. Rhodocanaces gives the name more peculiarly to the 
maoſt or all known ſubſtances, and thence, as well as by de- ſpirit of ſea-falt, and has publiſhed a work under tas title, 
ſtroying ſulphurs, promoting the ſeparation of metals from | Alericacus, ſpirit of falt or of the world, which vulgarly pre- 
| their ores. | | pared is called the ſpirit of falt. Lond. 1664. 4*. 
The word is ſaid to be of Chaldee origin, and its natural | ALEx1cacus, in antiquity, was an attribute of Neptune, 
meaning to be clavis artis, the key of art. | whom the tunny-fiſhers uſed to invoke under this appellation, 
The word is alſo written Alembrot, ſometimes Elebrot. It is | that their nets might be preſerved from the Eigae, or ſword- 
7 otherwiſe called ſal fufionis, and ſal fixionis. fiſh, which uſed to tear them, and prevent the aſſiſtance, which 
|  Mlembrath is repreſented as ing of the nature of halo- | it was pretended the dolphins uſed to give the tunnies on this 
nitrum, and alum; it is faid to be extracted from a pecu- | occaſion. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript. * p. 21. 3 
ar ſort of earth reſembling lated blood, found on the : ALEXIPHARMIC er authors afford many par- 
c 


mountain Olympus in Cyprus. Libavius gives divers methods | ticulars relating to the Alexip quality of W rs | 
| 4 3 ext» 


dee A: 


AL G 


Alexipharmic ſcorzonera o, the origin of the Alexipharmic 
virtue of bezoar ©, which ſome aſcribe to the animals feeding 
on contrayerva, and other plants of the ſame tendency. The 
reaſon why Alexipharmics deſtroy worms“, &c.—Perlinus e, 
and others, have treatiſes expreſs on Alexipharmics, Nican- 
der i, an antient Greek poet, has a work ſtill extant on the ſame 
ſubject, written in verſe z tho* Plutarch ? diſputes it the title 
of a poem, as being a plain narrative without fiction. ——[* Poli/. 
Myrrhol. Set. T. c. 7. p. 21. * _ Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. 
an. 1. obſ. 181. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 305. p. 2202. * Kong. 
in Ephem. Acad, N. C. dec. 2. an. e Lipen. 
Bibl. Med. p. 11. 2. C26; 
8 * Plut. de Audiend. Poet. p. 16.] See MyRxRH, 
cORZON ERA, BEZZO ARD, &c. 
Alexipharmics are deemed proper correctors of opium, when 
it produces ſickneſs, nauſeas, &c. See Opium. 
ALEXITERIAL, (Cycl.) in medicine, ſomething that has the 
nature, or does the office of an amulet. Wolf. Scrutin. Amulet. 


5. obſ. 99. 
f V. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. 


c. I. Giorn. de Letter d'Ital. 1690. p. 164. See AMULET, |. 


Cycl. and Suppl. 

Alexiterial is more particularly uſed for a remedy againſt poi- 

ſons. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 20. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 31. 

Blanc. Lex. Med. p. 26. Burggr. Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 407. 

voc. Alexipharmaca. 

Quincy * ſays, the name is ordinarily applied to medicines 

given in fevers ; which is confounding Alexiterics with Alexi- 

** d. [ Lex. Med. p. 16. * Burggr. Lex. Med. 

. I. p. 410.] 

3 among the Spaniſh Moriſcoes, were the clergy, 
or thoſe who inſtructed them in the Mahometan faith. Gedd. 
Miſc, Tracts, T. 1. p. 111. 

The Alfagues differed from the Morabites, who anſwered to 
monks, or religious, among Chriſtians. Mem. de Trev. 
I 206: p. 523. : 

ALFDOUCH, a name given by the Moors to a ſort of ver- 
michelli, which they make of flour and water, and are very 

fond of in their entertainments. 

ALFECCA, in aſtronomy, a name given to the ſtar commonly 
called Lucida coronæ. "Es 

ALGA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants growing 
under water, and of the ſame kind with the ſea fucus's, but 
that they are compoſed of very long and narrow grafly leaves, 
or of long capillaceous filaments. 

The ſpecies of Alga, enumerated by Tournefort, are theſe. 

. The common narrow leaved Aga. 2. The ſmall graſſy 
leaved Aga. 3. The very narrow leaved, naked Alga. 
4. The branched, ſeeding, narrow leaved, graſſy Alga. 
5. The ſea Alga, with extremely narrow leaves. 6. The 

_ grafly river Aga, with extremely long leaves. 7. The green 

illaceous leaved Aga. 8. The black capillaceous leaved 


ga. And, . the yellowiſh capillaceous leaved Alga. 


Tourn, Inſt, p. 569. 


The Alga's are ſome marine, or growing in the ſea ; others | 


fuviatile, or produced in rivers; others fontal, growing in 
ſprings; and ſome again grow on ſtones at the bottom of the 
water; others on ſhells by the ſhore ; others even float on the 
ſurface of the water. 

One of the moſt conſiderable of the tribe of Alga's, is the 
common, called Alga marina ; ſometimes alſo Alga an- 
Tei vitriariorum, as being uſed in the glaſs- works like 

; | 


Its aſhes afford great plenty of fixed alt. 
Some ſpeak of its medicinal properties as aperient, vulnerary, 
and deſiccative. Lemery, Ir. des Drog. p. 25. 
Aga is popularly known in Engliſh by the name of wreck, 
as being generally conceived rather as excreſcences, than as 
regular plants. | 
ALGa graminea, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
which grow in the ſea, and are of an herbaceous, not ſtony 
texture, have long and narrow grafly leaves, and produce 
their ſeeds in the joinings of their ſeveral leaves. It is com- 
monly called in Engliſh gra/s-wreck, and is common on all 
our ſhores. Ray, Meth. Acuta, p. 4. 
Dioſcorides recommends it in the gout and inflammations. 
ALGALI, a name given, by ſome of the old chemical writers, 
to nitre. 
ALGAROT (G6, )—The word is otherwiſe written, Agaroth, 
 Algeroth, Algarel, and Algerel. Some will have it not of Ara- 
bic, but Italian origin, deriving it from a phyſician of Ve- 
rona, named Algaroth, who firſt invented the preparation. 
There are divers ways of preparing Algarot, as by precipi- 
tating the butter, or by diſtilling. antimony, together with 
the ſweet ſublimate, or white precipitate of me Le- 
mery, Treat. de PAntimoine, P. 3. p. 172. ſeq. . de 
Trev. 1707. p. 1161. ſeq. It. p. 2092. ſeq. Le Mort. 
Coll. Chym. Leid. c. 57. proc. 3. & 4. Catel. Lex. Med. 
» IT. | 
| ALGAVARETA, the N ſpoken by the Moriſ- 
coes in Spain. Gedd. Miſc. Tract. T. 1. p. 23. 
The Algavareia was a ſort of Arabic, and ſtood contradiſtin- 
iſhed from the Aljameia. See ALJAMEIA. | 
ALGEBRA (Cyc.) has often been accuſed of obſcurity ;' and 
geometrical methods of the antients have by many, 
x Ao ly in England, been preferred to the modern uſe of 
SUPPL. Vor. I. | 


* 


Algebra in geometry. But, on this occaſion, a great maſtet 
of both methods has very juſtly obſerved, that the modern 
improvements made either in geometry, or in philoſophy, are, 
in a great meaſure, owing to the facility, conciſeneſs, and 

eat extent of the methods of computation, or algebraic part. 
t is for the ſake of theſe advantages, that fo r ſymbols 
are employed in Algebra, the number and complication of 
which (together with the greater cate there has been taken 
in treating of geometry, after the excellent models left us by 
the antients) have contributed more to occaſion the prefe- 
rence that is often aſcribed to geometry, in reſpect to perſpi- 
cuity and evidence, than any eſſential difference that can be 
ſuppoſed to be between them. Algebra is a general kind of 
arithmetic, which is the very thing that renders its uſefulneſs fo 
univerſal ; nor can this be ſuppoſed to derogate from its evidence, 
for we have no ideas more clear or diſtin&, than thoſe of num- 
bers; and hence often acquire more ſatisfactory and certain 
knowledge from computations, than from conſtructions. It 
may have been employed to cover, under a complication of 
ſymbols, abſtruſe doctrines, that could not bear the light ſo 

'well in a plain geometrical form ; but, without doubt, obſcurity 
may be avoided in this art, as well as in geometry, by defin- 
ing clearly the import and uſe of the ſymbols, and proceeding 
with care afterwards. Vid, Mac Laurin's Flux. B. 2. See 
NROGATIVE Vn. 

ALGEBRAISM, or AL EBRISsM, is affectedly uſed, in ſome 
writers, for algebra itſelf. In which ſenſe, we read of the 
application of Agebraiſm. Mem. de T rev. 1722. p. 1193- 

ALGIABARII, a Mahometan ſect of predeſtinarians, who at- 
tribute all the actions of men, good or evil, to the agency 
or influence of God. 

The Algiabarii ſtand oppoſed to the Alkadarii, See Al KA- 
DARII. 
They hold abſolute decrees, and phyſical premotion. For 
the juſtice of God in puniſhing the evil he has cauſed, they 
reſolve it wholly into his abſolute dominion over the crea- 
"—_ Abulpharag. Hiſt, Dynaſt. ap. Lehman, Obſerv. Budd. 
nit. p. 195. 

ALGOIDES, in botany, a name given, by Vaillant, to a genus 
of plants, called by Micheli and Linnæus, zannichellia. Vaill. 
a. J. TR; T. 1. F. 1. See ZANNICHELLIA. 

ALGONQUIN, one of the chief American languages, ſpoken 
eſpecially in Canada, or New France. The Algonquin is one 
of the two principal languages ſpoken in the Northern Ame- 
rica, the other is the Huron. 

It takes its name from an antient people of the ſame deno- 
mination, now almoſt extinct, the Troquois being the only 
remains, 

The Algonquin tongue is ſpoken, with ſome diverſity of dia- 
lets, by moſt of the natives from the river St. Laurence to 
that of Miſſiſſippfi. LZafiteau, Parall. des Moeurſ. ap. Nouv. 
Mem. de Litter. T. 1. p. 254. 

The baron la Hontan * has given a little dictionary of the 
Algonquin language. Reland * has alſo given a gloſs on ſeve- 
ral words of the ſame.—[* Mem. de PAmer. Septent. Hag. 
1703. * Diff. Miſc. P. 3. diſſ. 2. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1708. 


P. 439. | | 
ALGOR J uſed, by ſome medicinal writers, to denote a pre- 
ternatural coldneſs ot chilneſs in a part. Muys ſpeaks, in this 
ſenſe, of an Algor of the arm, attended with an atrophy, 
ALGORAB, a fixed ſtar, of the third magnitude, in the right 
wing of the conſtellation Corviiss Vital. Lex. Math. p. 21. 
ALGOSAREL, in botany, a name uſed by Avicenna, and 
ſome other authors, for the common wild carrot, or Daucus 
Sylveftris. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
ALHABOR, among the Arabian aſtronomers, is that ſtar com- 


monly called Sirius. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 22. ſeq. 
ALHEN, in natural hiſtory, a name by which Dr. Shaw, and 


others, have called a 2 of plants, fince named by Lin- 
næus Lawſonia. See LAWSQONIA. 

ALHIRT O, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar, of the third =: 
tude, in the conſtellation Capricorn. This is otherwiſe called 
| Rofirum Galline, Near this ſtar, in the year 1600, ap- 
peared a new ſtar, which laſted twenty-one years, and then 
diſappeared again. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 22 

ALI gives the denomination to a ſect, or diviſion, 82 the 
Mahometans, who adhere to the right of ſucceſſion of Ali, 
the fourth caliph, or ſucceſſor of Mahomet, and the reform 

of muſſelmaniſm introduced by him. Vid. Mem, de Treu. 
1720. p. 1618. . Sale, Prelim. Diſe. to Koran. ſec. 8. 
p- 178. D' Herbel. Bibl. Orient. in voc. n 

e ſectaries of Ali are more particularly called Schiites, and 
ſtand oppoſed. to the Sunmites, or ſect of Omar, who adhere 

to the law, as left by Mahomet, Abubeker, and Omar. 
Ali was couſin of Maher, and ſon-in-law of that prophet, 
having married his daughter Fatimah. After Mahomer's 
death, great diſputes aroſe about the ſucceſſion; many ſtood 
for Ali, but Abubeker was preferred, and elected firſt 

kaliph. Ali took his turn, after the death of Othman, 

The Perſians are the chief adherents to the ſect of All, 
| whom they hold to have been the legitimate ſucceſſor of 
Mahomet, and Abubeker an uſurper. On the contrary, 
the Turks are of the ſect of Omar, and hold Ali in execra- 
| tion, having raiſed a furious vil wor aa ts Sues, 
* em. 


0 


Nem. de Trev. 1725: p. 397. Bibl. Angl. T. 3. p. 155. 
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Purgative, and that the fruit of it was given in be 


* the direct deſcendants from Ali; but the = 


ALT 


& 356. 
The Perſian of the family of pretend to be 
. is very darkly 
made out. Bibl. Raiſ. T. 2. p. 397. 

* The diſtinguiſhing ba of tha Flowers of Al, b a. red 

tu which is worn by the Perſians, who are hence called 
in deriſion, by the Turks, Kiſillachi, g. d. red heads. Mem. 

de Trev. 1715. p. 386. : 
A is reputed the author of divers works, particularly a Cen- 

_ tiloquium, in great repute among the Arabs and Perſians ; 

part of which has been publiſhed in Engliſh by Mr. Ockley. 

„Bibl. Ang}. T. 1. p. 349- ſeq. 988 

ALJAMETA, is a name which the Moriſcoes in Spain give to 

language of the Spaniards. 

Amon . — articles agreed on by the junto, which was ap- 

— by the emperor Charles V. in 1526, in favour of the 

Moriſcoes, this was one, That the iſcoes ſhould no 

longer ſpeak Algavareia, i. e. Mooriſh, or Arabic, but ſhould 

ASL Hons: i. e. iſh, as it was called by the 

Moors, and all their writings and contracts ſhould be in that 

| 77 0 e. Geddes, Miſc. Tract. T. 1. p. 23. 

ALIARBUCHA, in natural hiſtory, the Arabian name for a 

large kind of rat, common in that country, and good to eat, 

according to Bochart, who thinks it the ſame as the ay 20" 
mentioned in Leviticus, and there declared unclean. vit. 

= See CHOEROGRYLLUS. 

ALICA, in the antient phyſic and diet, a kind of food, but 
the various accounts given of- it by authors, make it uncer- 
tain what it was; ſome repreſenting it as a ſort of grain, 

and others as an aliment made of grain. | 
The Greek word for Alica was x:;xox, which term, and 
heran, ſeem to have been general names for all ſpelt or 
 Hulled grain, beaten or ground into a pulp. The author of 
the Geoponics, dedicated to Conſtantine, gives another me- 


* 


thod of preparing the Alica, viz. by ſteeping barley in hot 
water, then it, mixing it with gypſe and a white 
fand, and laſtly fifting it. The falubrity of which prepara- 
tion will bear ſome A on account of the noxious qua- 


i 


ty of the gypſe. Such is the Alica repreſented to be by 

Foeſius. It was uſed as a food in ſeveral diſeaſes, not unlike 
our water-gruel, Plin. Hiſt. Nat. T. 2. 1. 18. c. 11. & 17. 
It. T. 2. I. 22. c. 25. p. 286. Ca/tel. Lex. Med. Is 31. 

ſeg. Ve. Etym. p. 28. Gorr, Def. Med. p. 511. ſeq. in 
voc. X0v9205. | ; 

Galen and Oribaſius make the Alica a kind of wheat. Pliny is 
not conſiſtent with himſelf, making it in one place a natural 

' feed, as lentils, &c. and in another ſomething factitious. 
Ray, in his hiſtory, ſays the Alica differs from the xo%goc, as 
the genus from the ſpecies, 

Lag 5 * medicine, ſpots preceding the ſmall-pox. Caſel. 

a p. 32. | 

ALICULA, in — 0 a kind of puerile habit worn by the 

Roman children. V. Pitiſc. in voc. Yofſ. Etymol. 

. The Alicula was a fort of chlamys : ſome explained it by tu- 
mica manicata. | 

ALIDES, in the Mahometan hiſtory, the deſcendants of Ali, 

_ otherwiſe called Fatimites., | 

_ The Alides had a long ſtruggle with the Ommiades, for the 
kaliphate, or ſucceſſion of omet ; which is the Maho- 

. metan Pay: See ALI. 

AEJEMBI T, or, as fome write it, Gembut, a name given 

+ by the Arabians, Aviſenna, and others, to a ſpecies of acacia, 

Which they alſo called the Nabathzan pod, and ceration, or 
ſiliqua, and which ſome have ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the common carob ; but they expreſly diſtinguiſh it, by 
ſaying, that it is an aſtringent; whereas the other is y 

. Nay, Iſidore goes fo far as to ſay, that the acacia juice of the 
ſhops was made of its fruit, while unripe. Aviſenna. 

ALIEN {(Cycl.)—A great queſtion aroſe in king James the firſt's 

time, Whether the po/? nati, i. e. thoſe born in the liegance 
of Scotland, after the acceſſion of that prince to the Engliſh 

.. throne, were Aliens, or denizens? The king, by procla- 
mation, pronounced them all, ipſe facto, naturalized by his 
acceſſion. Elle/mere, Caſe of Poſt Nati, p. 5. ſeq. Vid. 

. Ki s's Speech to Parliament, March 2607. See 

.. alſo Cotes Reports, Calvin's Caſe. 

It has been much controverted, whether the law which ex- 

| Cludes foreigners from inheriting, extends to the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown? This was one of the difficulties ſtarted 

| againſt the right of Mary queen of Scots to the Engliſh ſuc- 

deſion. The advocates for that princeſs inſiſt, that the in- 
heritance of the crown is excepted from the general law. In 
effect, the infantes du roy have a particular exception in their 

. Favour, in the very time of the ſtatute, de natis ultra mare. 

; Zeiceft. Commonw. p. 12. ſeg. | 

- Aliens are uſually divided by our lawyers into friends: and 
enemies; to which ſome add a third kind, via. Alien in- 


Alix is ſometimes uſed, in middle age writers, for exempt. 
Du Cange, Gloſl. Lat. T. 1. p. 1 , e. 


. 34. 
ALIEN-amy denotes a foreigner. the ſubject of ſome Prince in 
N r us. ” * 5 wh cds: +> — nl 


** 
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ALIENS duty, an impoſt laid on all goods imported into Eng- 
land by Aliens, or denizens, and even on certain goods im- 
ported by natural ſubjects, if they be brought on foreign bot- 
toms, over and above what is paid for the ſame goods im- 
ported by Britiſh, and in Britiſh ſhipping. 12 Stat. Car. II. 
Crouch, View of Cuſt. p. 6. 
Aliens duty is otherwiſe called 
duty. 

Fiſh dried, or ſalted, and codfiſh, or herring not caught in 
Britiſh veſlels, and cured by Britiſh, pay a double Aliens duty. 
Crouch, lib, cit. p. 7. 

ALIEN priories were a kind of cells to great abbies abroad, 
chiefly in Normandy, &c. endowed by Enghſhmen, who 
being ſmitten with devotion for ſome outlandiſh faint, or 
ſhrine, made donations to them of lands, tithes, churches, 
&c. upon which monaſteries were erected, and peopled 
chiefly | colonies of foreign monks from the mother abby, 
governed by the abbot thereof; ſo that neither a prior, nor a 

monk, could be made without his conſent. Upon breaking 

out of wars, the king uſually ſeized on the Alien priories, 
took their lands into his own bands and frequently let them 
out to farm to the religious, for a certain rent. 
'The number of Alien priories in was very great. 
Moſt of the Cluniac monaſteries belonged to this claſs.— 
They were ſometimes naturalized, and cut off from their 
foreign dependance, by the king's patents. A large number 
of them were ſuppreſſed, in 1414, by the parliament at 
Leiceſter, under Henry V. what remained fell with the firſt 
at the general diſſolution. Vid. Dugd. Monaſt. Abr. p. 44- 
It. p. 69. It. p. _ Steph. Supp. to Dugd. T. 2. p. 12. 
= It. p. 231. Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 1. p. 303. 

ALIENATION (Cycl.)— By the laws of the antient Jews, 
lands could only be alienated for the ſpace of fifty years. 
At each return of the jubilee, all returned again to the 
primitive owners, or their deſcendants, to whom the lands 
were originally allotted, at the firſt diſtribution of Canaan. 
Cuneuſ. de Republ. Jud. ap. Mem, de Trev. 1717. 

212. 
y the ſtatute of Edward I. a bar was put to Alienations, by 
what we call entails, which is an expedient for procuring 
erpeturties in families; but a counter expedient was devifed, 
y the judges, to defeat the intent of it, called a recovery, 
whereby the entails are cut off. See PeRPETUITY, Ex- 
TAIL, RxCovery, &c. Cycl. 
The kingdom of England was, by king John, alienated and 
con to the pope ; but the Alienation was afterwards de- 
clared null by parliament, becauſe done without parliamentary 
conſent *.—The crown of Scotland was alienated by king 
Baliol to Edward the firft, for a ſum of money; but the 
Scots reclaimed againſt the ſame, partly as tranf: without 
their _— but more as denying that prince's title v.— 
= Vid. Mem. Liter. de la Gr. Bret. T. 7. p. 125. V. 
ib]. Choiſ. T. 23. p. 307-] N 
The Alienation of things facred to profane uſes, is, in ſome 
caſes, lawful; e. gr. where it. is done by authority of the 
ſovereign, and for ſame good purpoſe of the ſtate ; and 
_ it conduces to the putting a period to a war, or the 
ike, 
Juſtinian allows of ſelling or pledging the ſacred veſſels for 
the redemption of captives; and even, in cafe of a ſuper- 
fluity of ſuch utenſils, its the ſelling them to the 
debts of the church. "The heathens did not diſpute ſo- 
vereign's right to diſpoſe of conſecrated things. There is 
nothing, ſays Plutarch, more ſacred than dedi- 
cated to the gods, and yet no body ever ſaid but that the 
people might make uſe of them, and remove them from 
one place to another, as often as they thought convenient. 
To the like purpoſe, Seneca obſerves, that temples them- 
ſelves are ſometimes ftripped for the benefit of the ftate, pro 
republic plerumgue templa nudantur, Divers other teſtimo- 
nies, of the fame kind, are produced by Grotius *© What 
has been ſaid concerning the profaning of facred things, will 
hold ſtill more ſtrongly concerning the ſecularizing of eccle- 
ſiaſtical things; ſince theſe latter are not properly conſe- 
crated, and conſequently are not jure divino. Church goods 
are only ſeparated from the ordinary commerce of the world, 
in quality of public „and as belonging to the church, 
which makes part of the ſtate: much after the fame manner, 
as ſecular goods belonging to the public, may not be alienated 
and employed for private uſes . [e Grotius, de Jur. Bell. 
I. gie. z. f. 1. 7 4 Coccei, de Evocat. Sacror. p. 43. 
55 1 


n. 

ſeq. Bibl. Germ. „ p. 75: ſeg.] | 

This point was largely Acute in the debates about the 
peace of Oſnaburgh z where the court of Rome moved heaven 
and earth to prevent the Alienation of the revenues of divers 
biſhoprics, abbies, & c. from the church, but in vain. 
The Alienations of church lands at the reformation, was of 
vaſt benefit to this nation. Upon the acceſſion of queen 
Mary, the prieſts flattered themſelves with the of a 


petty cuſtoms, and navigation 


reſtitution of thoſe lands ; eſpecially when cardinal Pool was 


ſent | to negotiate the reſtoration of papal power. The 

parli — 13 paſſed a bill in favour of that power, 

bur: inſerted a clauſe in it, that the Alienations of church 

goods ſhould be all ratified, and un the poſſeſſors ſhould 
| | x 


ALI 


net be liable to any cenſure, or proſecution, on account of 


| _ artifice was left untried by Julius III. to elude this clauſe : 
it was offered, that the poſſeſſors of ſuch lands ſhould be ac- 
quitted for all that was paſt, and even for all the moveables 
which had come into their hands; but a reſtitution in form 
was demanded of all the immoveables. "The reconciliation 
being like to ſplit on this rock, the legat was at length im- | 
powered to ratify the article as it ſtood in the bill; but, at 
the ſame time, denounced the divine judgments on the poſ- 
feflors of ſuch lands. Pope Julius dying before the affair 
was ended, his ſucceſſor, Paul IV, abſolutely refuſed to con- 
firm what the legat had agreed on, and proteſted, that it was 
not in the power of the pope to permit ſuch a thing. Rapin, 
Extr. de Rymer, T. 18 Bibl. Anc. Mod. L. 17. p. 257. 
Burnet, Suppl. Hiſt. Reform. 1, 5. Jour. Liter. T. 7. 
248. | 
ALII — or AL11 de regno, are phraſes which often occur 
in our antient records and hiſtorians. Their meaning has oc- 
_caſioned much diſpute. Dr. Brady will have them ſignify 
only tenants in capite; which Mr. Tyrrhel endeavours to re- 
fute, and ſhew that they denote the whole commons of the 
kingdom. Tyrrh, Hiſt. Engl. T. 4. App. p. 14. ſeq. and 


37. ſeq. 

ALI, * mineraliſts, a kind of ſand found in gold mines, | 
out of which lead is extracted. Rul. Lex. Alch. p. 29. Caſt. 
Lex. Med. 2 35 

ALIMENTARY (Cycl.)—ALIMENTAR du, Ductus Ali- 
mentalis, amounts to the ſame with what Bartholine, and 
ſome others, rather chuſe to call via, or canalis alimentorum, 
the channel of aliments. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 130. p. 771. 
Barth. Act. Med. T. 5. p. 103. | 
The whole length from the throat to the anus is but one 
continued duct, though often variouſly diſtinguiſhed, accor- | 
ding to nature's different intention, in the ſeveral ſpecies of ' 
animals. It is moſt plain and fimple in the acus marinus, ; 
where you have neither oeſophagus, nor ſtomach, but only a | 

rait paſſage, and that too without any valves, only growing 

a a little more taper towards the anus. In divers there is 
no oeſophagus, in ſome but a very ſhort one. In other ani- 
mals it is not only long, but, by its ſwellings in ſome places, 
acquires different names; as the ingluvies, or crop in birds, 
the paunch, or weyaan R,, in quadrupeds : and of the ſame | 
Kind ſeem to be theſe ſwellings in the gullet of the rattle- 

| Make, which do the office of receptacles, for retaining what 
food the ftomach cannot yet well receive; which ſeems 
the more requiſite, ſince they feed but at one time of the 


The whole dut?us alimentalis, from its uſes, may be ordinarily 
divided into four parts. 1. That which conveys the food, 
called the oeſophagus. 2. That which digeſts, or corrodes | 
it, called the ſtomach. 3. That which diſtributes the chyle, 
called the inteſtines. 4. t which empties the feces, called 
the rectum. Phil. Tran. No. 144. p. 32. and 33. 
This duct is ſaid to be the true characteriſtic of 
or 
an 


— 


an animal, 
oprium guarto modo; there being no animal but has it, 
whatever has it, being properly enough ranged under the 
claſs of animals. Plants receive their nouriſhment by the nu- 
- Merons fibres of their roots, but have no common receptacle 
for digeſting the food received, or for carrying off the recre- | 
ments. But in all, even the loweſt degree of animal life, 
we may obſerve a ſtomach, and inteſtines, even where we 
cannot perceive the leaſt formation of any organ of the ſenſes, 
unleſs that common one of feeling, as in oyſters. Phil. Trani. 
Ne. 269. p. 776. ſeq. 2 
Dr. Wallis brings an argument from the ſtructure of the ali- 
mentury tube in man, to prove that he is not naturally carni- 
vorous. To the cogency of which, Dr. Tyſon makes ſome 
bjections. V. Philof. Tranſ. Ne. 269. p. 777. ſeg. 
ALIMENTATION is uſed, by ſome na 1 for what we 
more ordinarily call nutrition. V. Bacon, Nat. Hiſt. cent, 7. 


F. 602. T. 3. p. 120. | 
ALIMOS, in „ a name given, 


1 


| 


from its quality of palling the appetite, and it inſen- 
' ible either of hunger * cut. There has been ſome con- 
fuſion among the later authors, owing to the confounding this 
limes with the Halimos, which is the fea-purſlain, fo called 
from its growing in ſalt places. The property of the Alimos 
in preventing thirft, muſt, however, always be ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh it from this plant. The tranſlators of the Greek 


yficians, not knowing that liquorice was the thing called | 

by them Alimes, took : to be ſore new plant, and have fi 
rendered it, by the word aur:9, which therefore ſtands with | 
them as the name of a plant unknown to us, though it means 


uorice, Dioſorides. 
IS, in the antient 


7 II 


naſtie medicine, a kind of 


, exerciſe, wherein perſons being beſmeared with oil, rolled 
- themſelves naked in the duſt. Lang. Epiſt. Medic. I. 1. 


5. p. 236. Caftel. Lex. Med. p. 32. 
word is Greek, Anne, ſometimes alſo written Axing. 


the 


AELIOS baton, in ichthyology, a name given, by Ariftotle, to 


- the ſtrange "fiſh called, by Artedi, 


uo | Lophius, and by others 
"and piſcatrix. See Lorhrus. * 7 


: 
* : 


% 


"ſome of the Greek 
Writers, to the common liquorice, It has been thus called, 


: 


- 
1 


: 
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ALIPANOS, in the antient phyſic, an appellation given to dry, 
topical medicines, or ſuch as have no fat mixed with them. 

| The word is ſometimes alſo written Alipantos. It is purely 
Greek, axmaw;, compounded of the privative a, and Na 
mew, pingueſcere, to fatten. In which ſenſe, Alipæna ſtands 

ed to /tpara, or plaiſters, which have fat in their com- 
polition ; called alſo, by Celfus, lenia. 
Galen gives the name an, to the remedies applied to freſh 
wounds, to check the inflammation, and haſten their healing. 
Gal. de Comp. Medic. per Grad. I. 1. c. 15. Cel. de Art. 
Med. I. 5. c. 19. Caft, Lex. Med. p. 32. Lang. Epiſt. 
Med. 1. 1. epiſt. 77. p. 421. 

ALIPILARIUS, or AL1r1Lvus, in antiquity, an officer belong- 
ing to the baths, who, by means of wax, and waxen plaiſters, 
took off the hairs from the alæ, or armpits. 

The Alipilus anſwered to what the Greeks called 9:uraxirnc. 
The antient Romans made it a point of cleanlineſs to keep 
the armpits clear and ſmooth. In after times, they went further, 
and took off the hair from their arms, legs, and other parts, 
with pitch and rofin, and by the volſella, an inſtrument for 
that purpoſe. Petit. ad Leg. Attic. p. 301. Fabric. Bibl. 
Græc. L 5. c. 26. Caft. in voc. Alipili. J. Etym. 
7 18. in voc. Alipilus. 

ALIPTA, in the antient gymnaſtics, an officer appointed to 

anoint the Athletæ. 

In which ſenſe, the Aliptæ amount to the ſame with what 
are otherwiſe called Un&ores, and Fatralipte. Vid. Buret. 
Hiſt. Ath. I. 1. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. I. 2. p. 292. See 
JATRALIPTES. 

AL1PTA is ſometimes alſo uſed, in a leſs proper ſenſe, for the 
director, or ſuperintendant of the exerciſes of the Athlete. 

In which ſenſe, Alipta is ſynonymous with gymnaſtes, and 
8 Buret. Hiſt. Athlet. 1, 1. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. 
T. 2. p. 202. 

ALIPTERIUM, aeg, in antiquity, a place in the antient 

palgſtræ, where the athletæ were anointed before their exer- 
ciſes. 
The Alipterium, or Alipterion, was otherwiſe called elæo- 
thefion, and unfuarium ; ſometimes alſo ceroma. Lang. 
Epiſt. Med. 1. 1. ep. 51. p. 234. Buret. Mem. Acad. 
Inſcr. T. 2. p. 292. See ELzoTuEsIum. 

ALIQUOT part (Cycl.)—Hobbs ſeems to confound the notion of 

an aliquot part with that of a commenſurable. For that every 

aliquot part is commenſurable with its whole. Dr. Wallis 
corrects him for it, and ſhews the difference. In effect, 
every aliquot part is a commenſurable, but not vice ver ſa. 

Thus four is commenſurable with ſix, but is not an aliquot 

part of it. Phil, Tranſ. Ne. 41. p. 827. See CoMMEN- 

sUR ABLE, Cycl. 

ALISMA, in botany, a name given by ſome to the plantage 
aguatica, or water plantain. Dill. Cat. Giff. p. 227. 

ALITES, in antiquity, a hame given to thoſe birds which af- 
my auguries by their wings and flight. F/. de Verb. 

ignif. p. 10. 
In this ene. Alites ſtand oppoſed to eſcines, or birds which 
gave auguries by their mouths, by finging, or croaking, &c. 
o the claſs of Alites, belong the buzzard, oſprey, &c. 
To that of oſcines, the crane, raven, owl, &c. 2 Etym. 
18. in voc. Ales. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 72. 
e word is Latin, formed from ala, a wing. 

ALKA, in zoology, the name of a water bird, of the diver 
kind, called, in different parts of England, the au#, the 
razor-bill, and the murre, It approaches to the ſize of the 
common duck; and its head, neck, back, and tail, are 
all black ; its and breaſt, and up half-way of the 
throat, is white; but the upper part of the throat is of a 
duſky browniſh, or blackiſh purple ; the wings are variegated 
with black and white. Its bill is two fingers breadth long, 
and is flatted fideways and narrow, and has a deep furrow on 
its upper part; the upper chap alſo is hooked and hollow, 
and receives the under one into it, as into à fort of ſinus; 
they are both of the ſame length, and are both marked with 
two tranſverſe furrows. Tt has, from 'the form of its beak, 
got the name of the razor-bill. Its legs are black, its feet 
webbed, and it has no Hinder toe. 

It builds in the rocks on the ſea-coaſts, and makes no neſt, 


: 


| 


lying its in ſore hollow of the naked rock. The 
| . + 8 4 and are white, with black ſpots. Ray's Gr. 


nithol. p. 243. e | | fry 
LKADARIL, a ſect among the Mahometans, who deny any 


ete fixed, divine decrees. 5 


1A 


The word is formed from the 


gy. e Hiſt. 
man: obſ. in Budd. Inſt. Philof. c. 4. p. 195: 
ALKAHEST (Cyc!:)—The Altabeyt e 

mical authors: by ſome as an univerſal diffelvent, ot ſolvens 


: 


produces ah univerfal medi- 
| cine 3 


4 * 
\ 
Y 


4 


an part of its ſtrength, divides 
a differently diſpoſed with r 


ALK 


cine *. By others as a mercurial liquor, which by a ſimfli- 
tude of Lale penetrates the texture of mixed bodies, deſtroys 


- their coheſion, and without undergoing any re action, or loſing 


em into ſeveral ſubſtances v. 
others as a ſaline, inodorous, homogeneous fluid, in- 
rd to all mixts, which it pene- 


trates like a wedge, and reduces them into their true elements, 


without r any; thing to, or receiving from, the 


the bodies ſo diſſolved. elmont, as the principal and moſt 
ſucceſsful among ſalts, which having obtained the higheſt de- 

of ſimplicity, purity, and ſubtility, alone enjoys the fa- 
culty of remaining unchanged and unimpaired, by the ſubjects 


it works on, and of diſſolving the moſt ſtubborn, and un- 


phlegm;ʒ v 


tractable bodies, as ſtones, gems, glaſs, earth, ſulphur, me- 
tals, Oc. into real ſalt, equal in weight to the matter diſ- 


ſolved; and this with as much eaſe, as hot water melts down | 


ſnow.—[* Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 3. An. 3. app. p. 103. 
bd JPedekind. Diſp. de Allabęſt. Erf. 1685. c. 2. F. 4-] 
The Alkahe/t differs from agua regia and other menſtruums, 


as theſe latter operate by corroſion ; the former by a kind of 


ſympathy, or conſent of parts, whereby it eaſily inſinuates 
Reel; Mp ſulphureous parts of bodies. Mem de Trev. 
1708. p. 331. See Diss80LUTION, Cy, and MENsSTRUUM, 
Aqyua-RE OI, Sc. Cycl. and Suppl. 
It differs from fixed alkalies volatilized, in that the former is 
ſuppoſed to volatilize the bodies it diſſolves, whereas the latter 
them e. —-It differs from the mercury of the philo- 
ſophers, in that the former is a ſalt, the latter real mercury: 
add that the philoſophical mercury is a metal which only acts 


on metals; whereas the Altabeſt diſſolves all bodies, but with- 


out uniting radically with any of them; and ſo as ſtill to 
remain ſeparable from them 4.—It alſo differs from the mer- 
cury of the philoſophers, as the former, according to Becher, 
conſiſts of mercurial earth intimately mixed with water; 


whereas the latter conſiſts of a mercurial and ſulphurous | 


earth, as its principles. Faber i, indeed, and ſome others, 
make the Alkaheſt and philoſophical mercury to be the ſame. 
I Mem. de Trev. p..328. © Mem. de Trev. 1704. p. 1865. 
* Bech. Phyſ. Subter. Sect. 6. c. 8. p. 540. Stahl. Philoſ. 
Princip. Chem. pp. 3+ 5; p. 38. Funck, Conſpec. Chem. 
Tab. 28. p. 634. uſe. Chem. c. 30. Ephem. Acad. 
N. C. Dec. 2. An. 8. app. p. 112.] See MERCURY. 
Some diſtinguiſh two kinds of Altabeſts, ſimple and compound. 
Simple is that compounded of the acids of metals, pure and 
rendered volatile with the ſpirit thereof. Compound, that 
made of the acid of minerals, and the pure and faline parts 
of animals, and vegetables. Faber. lib. cit. p. 113. 
The wo is ſaid to be heavy, as being falt without any 
tile as being pure ſpirit without any mixture; 


its ſmell is weak, as not being compounded of heterogeneous 


rts ; it is alſo ſaid to be immortal, as not being alterable 
= Pelletier, in Mem. de Trev. 1704. p. 1867. 


its action. 
The Alkahbe/t is repreſented as an inſtrument of uſe for pre- 


tis menſtruum extracted from the other matters. 
_ a ſpecific 4 the gout may be drawn from hellebore, 


geſted in the Allabeſt, and the menſtruum drawn o 


matter of the Allabeſt, are innumerable. 


paring divers remedies. All the medicinal virtues found in 
ani vegetables, metals, minerals, pearls, ſtones, — by 
y this 


a febrifuge from colocynthis; and other ſovereign remedies, 
from myrrh, aloes, ſaffron, &c.' all which are indeed procurable 
on eaſier terms, without the Altabeſt, but much inferior in vir- 
ture. Gold which ſtands all the trials of the fire, being di- 

„re- 
mains at the bottom of the veſſel, in form of a fuſible ſalt. 
The ſame liquor being cohobated ſeveral times on the ſalt; 
this latter becomes volatile, and being raiſed by diſtillation, 
forms two kinds of Aurum potabile; of two different colours, 
the one red, which is the Tinfura hematina, the higheſt 
preparation of gold, by ſome repreſented as an univerſal me- 
dicine. By the Altabeft are alſo prepared Argentum potabile, 
and the wonderful oil of Venus and mercury, whereof chemiſts 
relate ſuch wonders. Pellet. in Mem. de Trev. 1704. 


P. 186 ant). | | ' 4 7 

Tue different conjectures of chemiſts, with relation to the 
Boerhaave ſeems 
it from the ſea-ſalt, and mercury together, —Few 


to ex 


bodies but ſome alchemiſts or other has fixed on, as the ob- 
ject of his reſeaches after the Alabeſt. Some have 8 

on equinoctial dew z others on rain-water, others on 

others on zink, others on antimony itſelf. —Poterius and Glau- 
der confined themſelves to nitre ; 


C, 


inus did the ſame, oy 
gel. 


© concealing it under the name of hermaphrodite ſalt. An 


Sala, Sir Kenelm Digby, and ſeveral others held for vitriol. 


| The diſciples of Paracel{us, 1 ſea-ſalt ; San- 
5 2 Tachenius, Beverovicius, 


yle, and ſome others, 
water, Pollemannus, Mullerus, Cc. built all their hopes on 
black lead; others preferred flint ; ſome Potters varniſh #, 
Helmont pretends, that the Altabel is prepared from 
common ſalt and raddiſh juice, unleſs his words are to be 


_ taken figuratively. Becher will have it made of a moſt pe- 


ther; others of ſpirit 
. in due form ; others of ſublimate mi 


- 
v. 
LY 


netrating mercurial earth ; others of a foliated earth of tartar, 
and an urinous falt, combined, digeſted, and circulated toge- 

of wine, and ſalt of urine, up * 
„and vi- 


= 
— 


„ 


Tho” the matter of Allabęſt be exp 


before it can unite intimately with " 


ALK 


of wine, frequently cohobated ; others of the ſapa of urine, 

expoſed to the magnetiſm of the air, &c b. t Martini, in 

1 de Trev. 1707. p. 1452. Junct. Conſpect. Chem. 
ab. 7. p. 202. 

The A 90 chemiſts take the Alkahe/ts of Paracelſus and 

Van Helmont, for the ſame; ſome others conclude them to be 

entirely different things. It is certain theſe two authors ſpeak 


of their reſpective Alkahe/ts, in terms very different. Para- 


celſus only ſpeaks of his as a medicine for the liver, which 
would prevent diſorders of that viſcus, or even ſupply, and 
reſtore it if entirely gone. Van Helmont chiefly ſpeaks of 
his, as a menſtruum which would diffolve all bodies. —Cnoeffe- 
lius, after an exact compariſon of the ſeveral paſſages of Van 
Helmont, wherein the Alkabeft is mentioned, concludes, that 
what he elſewhere calls Igniſgebennæ, is not the ſame liquor 
with that which Paracelſus calls by the name of Allabeſt; but 
with that which Paracelſus calls his corroſive ſpecific, which 
appears to be a different thing from his Allaheſt : fince Para- 
celſus never uſed his ſpecihc internally, nor does Helmont, in 
all his writings, mention one word concerning the internal 
uſe of his Alkaheft ; tho* he commends it externally for the 
leproſy. And it appears from Paracelſus himſelf, that it was 
only on account of its external application, that he ranked it 
among medicines. Paracelſ. p. 817. 

On the whole, it appears, that a diſtinction is by all means 
to be made between the r of Raym. Lully, mentioned 
by Helmont, the medicinal A{kaheft of Paracelſus, the cor- 
roſive ſpecific of that author, and the diſſolving Allabeſt of 
Helmont, however authors have generally confounded them; 
and by this means involved a thing, already myſterious enough 
in itſelf, in a darkneſs more than cimmerian l. It rather ap- 
pears that Paracelſus, by his A/tahe/t, meant a ſpecific purga- 
tive, prepared of tartar and vitriol, for expelling t mat- 
ter of all kinds lodged in any part of the body *,—{' Cnoeffel. 
in Ephem. Germ. Dec, 1. LO 4. Obſ. 108. p. 104.—106. 
* Id. ibid. p. 108.] | h 
The moſt celebrated forms and preparations for Helmont's 
Alkabe/t are thoſe given by Starkey, Zwelfer, Cnoeffelius, 
Glauber, and Pelletier ; to which may be added, that of a 
late anonymous French chemiſt. ha 
Starkey will have the Altabeſt of Van Helmont to be made 
of urine; in which opinion he is ſupported by Philalethes, 
and feconded by a late ingenious author, M. le Pelletier. of 
Rouen, who ſhews the conformity of this ſyſtem with Helmont's 
mind, Diſeaſes, according to that chemiſt, ariſing from a 
diſturbance of the archæus, are only to be cured by compoſ- 
ing the ſame; and the body of the archæus, i. e. the vital 
ſpirit, being faline, it follows, that the remedies made uſe of 
to appeaſe it muſt be of the ſame nature. But urine is known 
to be a ſaline agent: add, that life, according to the ſame 
ſyſtem, being only fire, or light; and ſickneſs only a decay 
or impairing of that light; where ſhall we find a matter 
more fit for this purpoſe, to rekindle this fire, or light ; ſince 


urine itſelf is in great meaſure fire, as appears from its volatile 


ſalt burning quite away, and the phoſphorus which is pre- 
pared from it.— The the only difference between Starkey 


and Philalethes is, that the former prepares his Allabe from 


urine alone; and the latter, from the ſalt of urine, with the 
admixture of a little human blood. Pellet. lib. cit. Jour. 
des Scav. I. 34. p. 837. 


7 ; | 
Starkey was lead to the diſcovery of his Alkahe/t by meditat- 


ing on theſe words of Van Helmont : the matter of this 
« diflolvent, is both baſe, and precious. It coſts nqthing. 
&« All men have it in their power. Adam carried it with 
© him, when he went out of Paradiſe. It is concealed in 
& in the microcoſm, and very 3 in the macrocoſm.— In 
cc fine it is human urine.” » Mem. de Trev, An. 1704. 


But it . incredible, that all the Aabeſis above recited 


ſhould to urine, in what manner ſoever prepared. It 
ſhould ſeem, that all that can be had from urine, can only 


ſerve to extract the ſulphurs of bodies, to be afterwards vo- 
latilized, and is doubtleſs what Paracelſus means by his Arcanum 


2 To arrive at the true Alkahe/t of Paracelſus, 
and Helmont; it muſt firſt be known how to procure their 
al enixum ; to reduce it into a ſweet alkali ; then into a ſub- 
imate ; and laſtly, into the precious mercurial liquor, which 
has been the object of the inquiry of ſo many chemiſts. © De 
la Caze, Lett. in Mem de Trev. 1707. b. 1463. ſeq. 
ined by Starkey, the 
manner of preparing it, he owns, is ſtill difficult: in effect, 
he deſcribes it in terms only one degree leſs znigmatic, than 
Van Helmont himſelf. All he has left us, as to the method 
of compoſing the Altabe/t, is what follows, 
This ſharp, ſubtile, penetrating ſpirit of human urine, 
means of another intermediate ſpirit, not of a different fer- 
ment from its own, - but centrally the ſame with it, muſt be 
united with an acid that is not corroſive, but perfectly * 
to it. This acid muſt alſo be as volatile as the ſalt of urine, 
The mixture, by re- 
of purity, which 
ns Primum of ſalts, 


peated circulations, arrives at a due 
entitles it to the denominations of the 


the moſt uſeful and glorious of all falts. M. Pelletier 0 es 
and 


an explanation of all the axe) oa in this 
8 


1 e 


and deduces from it the whole myſtery of the Alkaheft : it 
was not much more eaſy for him to divine the preparation 
from Starkey's words, than it was for Starkey to diſcover it 
from Van Helmont's. According to this author, urine is the 
remote matter of the Allabeſt. The next matter of it is, 
three different ſpirits procurable from urine. The 1ſt, a vi- 
nous and inflammable ſpirit. The 2d. an urinous, or burning 
ſpirit. The 3d. a fermented ſpirit, which, according to Hel- 
mont, diſſolves without corroſion the duelec, or ſtone formed 
in the human body. The three ſpirits being indicated in the 
- #nigmatic paſſage, cited from Starkey, it is inferred they are 
the next matter, whereof the Alþaheft is compoſed. It may 
be added, that thoſe three ſpirits never appear but in form of 
two, the one ſimple, the other double, for that the volatile 
and vinous are never the one without the other in fermented 
urine. 
Pelletier deſcribes at large the proceſs, whereby the Altabeſt 
is to be procured on his principles, vix. by ſetting a quan- 
tity of urine of young healthy people, who drink only wine, 
to ferment thirty or forty days; then diſtilling it by a ſand 
heat, till one third part oft is raiſed ; ſetting the fæces, which 
remain, to ferment thirty or forty days more; rectifying ſe- 
veral times the ſpirit procured by the former operation, and 
only ＋ what riſes firſt: to which is to be put, an equal 
uantity of highly rectified ſpirit of wine; the whole to be 
ken together in the veſſel, till a white coagulum is formed ; 
then an equal quantity of ſpirit of nitre; to be added to the 
mixture, by which the whole will fix into a kind of ſal armo- 
niac. The feces of the firſt diſtillation, which had been 
ſet to ferment de novo, are next diſtilled a ſecond time; and 
only a fourth part ſaved: this to be continued, till the re- 
ſidue is found of the conſiſtence of honey; and the phlegm 
being thrown away, a cohobation is next to be made of this re- 
ſidue, with the fourth part of the ſpirit laſt extracted; and 
this cohobation to be continued, till the whole become of an 
uniform conſiſtence. The ſpirit thus procured is next to be 
rectiſied, and poured on ſal armoniac ; and the whole ſet to 
digeſt in dung, for eight days. By which the ſalt will be 
reduced into a liquor. This being diſtilled in Balneo mari, 
to get out the phlegm, and what is left at the bottom be- 
ing re- diſtilled to a drineſs ; if nothing remain after this diſtil- 
lation, you have the ARabeft in perfection: if any thing does re- 
main, it muſt be diſtilled and cohobated, till ſuch time as the 
whole riſe in one homogeneous uniform liquor. 
The chief objections to it are, that the ſpirit of wine in 
this caſe will not make a coagulum with the rectified ſpirit 
of urine, at leaſt, unleſs it have been firſt fermented with 
the urine, and ſeparated again, by diſtilling the urinous 
fpirit: And that it may be doubted, whether ſpirit of nitre, 
2 on ſuch a coagulum, will fix it into a ſal armoniac. 
t 


does not appear, whether M. Pelletier has made the ex- 


periment; at leaſt, he ſeems to decline the reputation of it, 
as frankly foregoing his pretenſions to be an adept . Some are 
not inclinable to take him at his word; while others ® note 
certain defects in his proceſs, which intimate that it was not 
altogether out of modeſty, that he declined the title— Others 
are ſaid to have tried it without effect. But it is further 
objected to the whole proceſs, that it does not anſwer Van 
Helmont's deſcription ; for that a mixture of three bodies of 
different kingdoms, can never produce a liquor perfectly ho- 
mogeneous.—[' Mem. de Trev. ubi ſupra, p. 1876. * Har- 
tint, in Mem. de Trev. 1707. p. 1454. ſeq. ' De la Caxe, 
Lett, in Mem. de Trev. 1707. p. 1465. 
A later chemiſt adopts likewiſe Starkey's hypotheſis of urine; 
but gives an explanation, and a proceſs ſomewhat different 
from thoſe of Pelletier. The material principles, of which the 
Altabeſt is immediately to be compoſed, he ſuppoſes to be 
three; a volatile urinous ſpirit ; an intermediate ſpirit, which 
is the eſſential oil of urine ; and an acid not corrofive, which 
is the vinous ſpirit of urine itſelf, The .olly ſpicit is to 
e the ſalt, and the vinous ſpirit to diſſolve both, but 
to be united with them by fermentation. This operation is 
to be repeated, till the whole is reduced to an eſſence, en- 
tirely ſpirituous and firy; in a word, to a ſalt without phlegm. 
In this ſyſtem, the preparation of the Altaheſt is reduced 
to the ſame operations as the volatilization of fixed alkalies. 
In effect, that fixed alkalies volatilized, which are the uſual 
ſubſtitutes of the Alabeſt, have a great diſſolving power, 
appears owing to the mixture of eſſential oils, ſpirit of wine, 
and ſal alkali. From whence it is inferred, that the Alkahe/t 
alſo derives its quality and power from the mixture of the eſ- 
ſential oil, and vinous ſpirit of urine, united with the volatile 
falt of it. Mem. de Trev. 1708. p. 327. ſeq. 
Hence it is, that the A{kahe/t volatilizes the bodies diſſolved 
by it, by reaſon the urinous ſalt ſtill retains its volatility ; 
whereas fixed alkalies volatilized te the bodies they 
diſſolve, by reaſon they ftill retain ſomething of the fixity 
of the ſalt they were made from. Van Helmont gives an in- 
timation of this ſyſtem, when he fays, if you cannot attain 
the ſecret of our fire, i. e. the Alkabeft, at leaſt, learn a thing 
which comes next it in excellence, viz. to render alkalies vo- 
latile, that by means of the ſpirits of theſe, you be able 


to make your diſſolutions. Starkey, in ſpite of all his myſ- 
oy + has left ſome things that confirm the doQtrine ; imme- 
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while it contains falts, the 


ALK 


diately after explaining the method of volatilizing fixed ſalts; he 
ſubjoins, that the ſame operation is to be performed for 
procuring the A{taheft : ** he adds, £* underſtand but this well, 
Land the ſecret of the Altabeſt will not be unknown to you.“ 
Now it is certain the way of volatilizing fixed ſalt, is by means 
of eſſential oils, and vinous ſpirits, conſequently, &c. 
The preparation of Helmont's Alkaheft, or Ignis gebennæ, 
according to Cnoeffelius's ſyſtem, which ſuppoſes it the ſame 
with Paracelſus's Specificum corroſivum, is as follows. Take 
Aqua fortis, rectified from its caput mortuum, one pound; 
& ſublimate mercury, and ſal armoniac, each two ounces; 
© mix them, that they may conſume each other; then take 
© agua mercurialis, ad pondus omnium, and reſerve the liquor 
ce for uſe; this corroſive is irreſiſtable by the diamond itſelf.” 
— Thus far is from Paracelſus himſelf, But what this agua 
mercurialis is, might create much doubt ; to remove which 
we have the following proceſs given by Paracelſus, in the ap- 
pendix to his greater ſurgery, under the title of, agua mercu- 
rii maximum arcanum, Take mercury ſublimated from 
& falt of tartar ſo often, till it riſes, which will be the ſeventh 
e time; alſo arſenic ſublimated, and ſal ammoniac, each one 
pound] let them be drenched ſeveral times with oil of ſalt of 
&« tartar: after which diſſolve them on a marble into water.“ 
This is agua mercurialis, Vid. Paracelſ. Chirurg. Magn. 
App. 1685. Fol. p. 15. | 
Whether this celebrated Atabeſt will perform all the won- 
ders which Helmont has related of it, we will not ſay: but 
it is certainly no ways probable, that with ſuch a fiery pre- 
paration, Paracelſus could pretend to cure, or reſtore the liver 
Glauber's Allabeſt, known in the ſhops by the title, Alta- 
he/lum Glauberi, is a preparation of fixed or alkalized nitre, 
the proceſs of which follows.—Melt a quantity of nitre in 
a crucible, by a vehement fire, and add Fom time to time 
a quantity of powdered charcoal ; by this means the ſulphure- 
ous acid of the nitre being kindled by the ſulphur of the char- 
coal, a conflict and deflagration enſues. hen it will no 
longer deflagrate, it is found a fixed alkaline ſalt of nitre ; 
which expoſed to the open air, in a low, calm, cool place, 
will preſently begin to melt. As it runs, pour it off into a 
Flas veſſel, and expoſe the reſidue a ſecond time to the air. 
epeat this till the whole ſalt is liquified. The liquor thus 
procured being ſtrained, is found limpid, alkaline and thickiſh, 
reſembling oil of tartar per deliquium.— This liquor Glauber 
impoſed on the world, for an univerſal diſſolvent; as being 
found effectual for diſſolving bodies of all the three kingdoms; 
But ſince the ſecret of its preparation has been diſcovered, its 
value is much abated. Boerhaave aſſures us, that in all the 
experiments he has made with it, he has found nothing in it, 
but what is equally found in oil of tartar per deliquitm:— 
Only that the former is more difficult of preparation, and 
coſts more. Its principal uſe is for diſſolving refins and guins, 
which it opens in ſuch a manner, that with the further help of 
ſpirit of wine, a genuine tincture may be procured from them. 
— The method of applying it is, by ſetting the reſin to digeſt 
with the Altabęſt, in an open glaſs, for the ſpace of twenty 
four hours, or to a drineſs; then pouring on the ſpirit of wine, 
ſome inches deep above the reſin . [ Teichmey, Inftit. 
Chem. c. 1 K p. 177. Boerb. Elem. Chem. P. 3. T. 2. 
Proc. 131. &. 138. ? Funck. Lex. Chym. Pharm. P. 1. 
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Zwelfer's Allabeſi, Alkaheſlum Zwelferi,, is à preparation of 
verdigreaſe, made by diſſolving it in ſix times the quantity of 
diſtilled vinegar; then filtrating, and ſetting it to cryſtals a 
Theſe cryſtals being diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, ſtrained thro* 
paper, and ſet on fire, the fine particles of the copper are ex- 
aled ; or if the cryſtals be diſtilled, they yield a very con- 
centrated vinegar, part of which burns like ſpirit of wine, 
the other part being acid, yet in ſome meaſure volatile : So 
that almoſt the whole of it may be again ſeparated. —Thisg 
3 is a very powerful diſſolvent, in ſo much that it paſſed 
on Zwelfer for the Alkahe/t of Helmont. Tunck. Conſpect. 
Chem. Tab. 35. p. 309. Boerbaau. New Meth. Chem. 
b 
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But it 8805 ſeem natural, before men put themſelves. into 
1 * of the Allabęſt, that they enquire into the poſſibility 
Ot it | | 
Tho' we have the expreſs teſtimonies of Paracelſus, Helmont, 
Philalethes, Starkey, Faber, and others, that they were ac- 
tually poſſeſſed of the ſecret, IE many among the later writ- 
ers, as Boyle 2, Wedelius , Major, Maftini', and others, 
perſiſt in holding it impoſſible, and even to involve contra- 
dictions. [A Uſefulneſs of experim. Philoſ. P. 2. Sect. 1. 
! Pharmac. in Att. Form. RedaRt. I. 2. Sect. 6: c. 19. Gen. 
Errant. C. 19.] 1 1 
In effect, we find qualities directly contrary afctibed to the 
Alkahit : ſome will have it very ſubtile, others extremely pon- 
derous, ſo that it will not riſe in diftillation. If it diſſolve all 
bodies, what can contain it, of hinder it from diſſolving its 
own veſlel? How. can it be immortal, and unchangeable; 


a a freſh thick glaſs be applied every fix hours, to prevent the 


in what, had it been preſerved fo long? and what hindered 


j 22 


- The moſt frequent objection to its exiſtence is, in what kind 
\ 


- veſſel, there is at once a n 


Wedekind would ſolve the inconfiſtency, by alledging, that 
divers things are requiſite to the operation of the Alkahe/t ; 
that bodies, before applied to it for ſolution, are to undergo a 


more fxces will be left at bottom; whereas it ' ought to have 


- elementary matter, which therefore is but one, 


— faithfully tranſcribed from an Egyptian marble, hewn by the | 
author of the tomb of Semiramis, from the great pyramid,— | 


'a metal, a marcaſite not a marcaſite, a mineral not a mineral, 


- and not ſweat to eat. When thoroughly ſated, cut off his 


mineral is then to be ſeparated from the. vegetable blood, and 
© ſet to bathe, till it has got wings, by means whereof it will 


% 
* 


. and more pervious than zther itſelf : which is the true Alta- 
"beſt; ' wherewith, if you underſtand this proceſs, you may | 
reſtore your Ee” 1187 7% | | 
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be 8 with the atoms, or corroded particles of the 
- Elaſs, and co | 
-- abfurd, then, muſt that pretenſion of Glauber be, where he 


ſince there are other corroſive liquors, which will diſſolve 


this wonderful liquor, in terms not eaſy to be miſtaken, by 


Adam was commanded in the ſweat of his brow to eat his 
| bread; do 


caſt, well faturated with vegetable blood; a glittering ruddy 


+ and othe © 


AL K 


of veſſel it is to be contained? If it be anſwered in a glaſs 
egation of its univerſality; ſince 
except of a particular compact kind, cannot ſuſtain the 
olving power of divers acid ſpirits, but, in a few hours, 
turns to a kind of magiſtery. Glauber * indeed enjoins, that 


Altaheft from being ſpilt by diffolving the glaſs ; but, on this 
ſuppoſition, it cannot poſſibly ever be a pure liquor, but muſt 


nſequently be a fort of vitrum potabile. How 


affirms, that the Alkahe/t was the fire of the Maccabees hid 
under the altar ", and diſcovered many years after in a pit, 
in form of a thick ' oil ?—If this were the Allabeſt, how, or 


it from reſolving the pit into its firſt matter, and by eaſing 
itſelf a paſſage under grounds undermining the whole country 


1 if vegetables, by cutting, contuſing, raſping, 
c. if ſtones, or the like, by trituration, alcoholization, &c. 
if metals, by lamination, calcination, &c. Beſides that in 
the operation, there is to be digeſtion, repeated cohobations, 
and even fire applied for a certain time. But this will not 
ſuffice ; ſince it is agreed, that the preparations above-men- 
tioned are only uſed for the eaſier and quicker ſolution ; not 
that they are effentially neceſſary. If there be an Alkabe/?, 
it cannot fail, in proceſs of time, to reduce the glaſs into its 
firſt principles, without any previous preparation ; though, 
with the help of an alcoholization, it might have effected it 
in leſs time. Nor can a long time be neceſſary for ſuch end, 


glaſs in a ſhort time ; which, in that caſe, muſt have much 
e preference to the Alkahe/?. Add, that if the Mkabeſt, 
according to the definition ſometimes given of it, only diſ- 
ſolve the coheſion of mixts, it will follow, that the greater 
number of heterogeneous particles a mixt conſiſts of, the 


reſolved theſe fæces themſelves, nay all the matter of the 
three kingdoms, into their primitive matter, viz. water, &c. 
To reduce a mixed into ſeveral fubſtances, is not ſo properly 
to diſſolve as to corrode it; the latter, agva regia does to 
gold; the former is required from the Altabeſt; which is not 
to reduce bodies into divers matters, but into their firſt, or 
And if this 
ſolvent require fire, digeſtion, cohobation, &c. to make it 
act, how ſhall we conceive it to operate without reaction, 
paſſion, &c. and, on ſuch ſuppoſition, what uſe would di- 
geſtion be of ? —[* g Fon P. 10. p. 315. ſeq. 
* 2 Maccab. c. i. v. 19. | Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 3. 
an. 3. App. p. 101, 104.] | 
After all, who can doubt of the poſſibility of the Alzahe/t ? | 
All the objeCtions ariſe only from the obſcurities of the proceſs, 
which has rendered ſucceſsleſs the attempts of moſt of thoſe 
who have undertaken to prepare it: our reader, therefore, 
tis to be hoped, will thank us for a new proceſs for making 


any of the genuine ſons. of Hermes. If he read it with a 


mind duly prepared, and purged from thoſe heterogenities | 
wherewith ſenſe ſometimes over-clouds the intellect. It is 


Take then ſome ſubterraneous Adam, which is a metal not 


nothing and all things: take this Adam; and as the firſt 


= in the contrary method ; ſee that 
your Adam be firſt well fed, and filled; that he eat to ſweat, 


limbs ; thruſt him into a ſtove; and gradually raiſing the 
fire, ſweat him till he melt down to the ve 3 This 
ſweat, when duely cleanſed, will be of a whitſh-black co- 
lour, and taſte ſtrongly of a ſower ſweet. Infuſe the limbs 
in this ſweat; a ſine golden, permanent tincture will be 
hereby had; into which a handful of mineral blood being 


colour will ariſe, far tranſcending that of a carbuncle. The 


flutter about perpetually. Having thus acquired an aerial na- 
ture, a lotion in agua cœleſfis, condenſes it again into a heavy 
ſubſtance, e than gold, yet lighter than a fea- 


more compact than a diamond, yet rarer, 


Adam' to life again. 
„Senke, Pelletier 7, Martini , De la Caze e, 
ere, have diſcourſes, dialogues, epiſtles, &c, on the 


Ades of the e —DiYes * alſo relating to the | 


e are occaſionally delivered 
philoſophers Nene, &c *, © 


* 
* 
t * . 1 


che writers on chemiſtry, | 


ov 
* 
— 


 Alhabeſt, 
Tract. Arb. Vit. p. 9855 It. in Tract. de Lithias, 1, 3. 
It. Tra 2 


in the preparation. 


united to its proper bod | 
able and indeſtructible ſubſtance. All this, however, is but 
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L' Alkaheſt, ou le Diſſolvant Univerſel de Van Helmont, 
revele dans pluſieurs Traitez, qui en decouvrent le Secret, 
Rou. 1706. 12mo. It is properly a collection of the beſt 
pieces on the Alkaheft ; comprehending ſome fragments ex- 
tracted from Philaletha, wherein he deſcribes, after an inge- 
nious manner, the ſecret of that diſſolvent: alſo five chap- 
ters of Starkey's Pyrothechnia ; a dialogue on the A/tahejt ; 
and a poſthumous piece, wherein he ſhews how he diſco- 


vered this liquor, and the manner of preparing it. Extracts 
of the work 2 2 in Jour. des Scav. F. 34. p. 831. 
It. p. 1042. Mem. de 'I'rev. 1704. p. 1861. 


Works vf 
Learn. T. 8. p. 643. Suite du Traite de l' Alkaheft, ou 
Pon rapport pluſieurs endroits des ouvrages de Georges Star- 
key, qui decouvrent la maniere de volatiliſer les Alkalis, & 
d'en preparer des remedes ſuccedanees ou approachants de 
ceux que Von peut preparer par TAlkaeft, Rou. 1706. 
12mo. Extracts of which are given in Jour, des Scav. 
T. 34. p. 189. ſeq, & Mem. ge Trev. 1706. p. 239. 
Remarques ſur la pretendue decAverte de F Alkaëſt, donnie 
au public par M. le Pelletier; printed in Mem. de Trev. 
170%. p. 1443. Lettre a un de ſes Amis, avec des re- 
marques ſur celle de . , . . Chirurgien, A. M.. touchant 
la poſſibilite du Diſſolvant Univerſel ; printed in Mem. de 
Trev. 1708. p. 1918. Lettre a M. D. M. ſur ſes re- 
marques contre M. le Pelletier; printed in Mem. de Trev. 
1707. p. 1461. Anonymi Philalethz Tract. de Liquore 
Alcaeſt ; printed at the end of Werdig. Nov. Medic. Spirit. 
Curioſ. Hamb. 1688. 8vo. V. Giorn. de Letter. de Parm. 
1689. p. 235. See * concerning the origin of the 

elmont, "Tract. Arcan. Paracelſ. p. 481. It. in 


S7. 2% 4d; &. Form. Ort. F. 8. p. 92. 

Tü Ten §. 15. p. 35. It. Tract. Pos Medic: §. 44. 
p. 296. Its matter and preparation, Starkey, Pyrotechn. 1. x. 
Act. Erud, Lipſ. Supp. L. 1. p. 180. Its exiſtence, Bald- 
win, Hermes Curioſ. c. 11. Ihe ſecret of it not to be re- 
vealed, Lomb. Semiram. c. 6. Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 1. 
an, 4. App. p. 75-]- q _ | 
The word Aikaheft ſeems to have been coined by Paracelſus, 
no writer of any kind having ever mentioned it before him. 
He ſays, it is a remedy of great effect upon the liver, re- 


ſtoring and fortifying it, and preventing dropſies, and other 


diſeaſes. He tells us, its proceſs is to reſolve it after it is co- 
agulated, and then coagulate it again into a tranſmuted form. 
He adds, that though the liquor were to be given in caſes 
where the liver were all diſſolved, it would be able to ſupply 
the place of the liver in the human body ; and therefore, 
that it is neceſſary for every phyſician to know this medicine, 
that he may be able to cure numerous diſeaſes of the liver, 
not curable by any other means. | 

This is the account of the Altabeſt gen by its author, who 
never ſeems to have hinted at any ſuch property in it, as its 
being an univerſal diffolvent, But his ſucceſſor, Van Hel- 
mont, who always found hidden meanings in his works, dif- 
covered the ſecret, as he pretends, of this, and diſcovered 
theſe its amazing qualitics. | 

All chemical ſolutions, as Boerhaave very juſtly obſerves, 
ſeem the effect of a latent attraction and repulſion betwixt the 
parts of the ſolvent and ſolvend, and conſequently the whole 
action depends upon a mutual relation and affinity between 
theſe two: and if this be the cafe, there can be no body, 
either natural or artificial, which can have a power of diſſol- 
ving all the reſt. Boerhaave's Chem. p. 569. 

Helmont, however, poſitively affirms the fact, and Mr. 47 nt 
and many other great men, though they pretended not to be- 
lieve the poſſibility of it, yet, by their numerous, though 
vain attempts, to difcover it, ſeem to have, in ſecret, thought 
it might be. 3 | 

It was the cuſtom of Paracelſus to tranſpoſe the letters in 
words, which he uſed as the names of his medicines, and 
ſometimes to join parts of different words into one; as in his 
names ſutratar, for tartar, given as a medicine to open 


obſtructions of the ſpleen, and ar9ph, for aroma 2 | 


rum, an affected name given, by ſome, to tartar. Hence 
ſome have imagined, that by this word Altabeſt, he only 
meant alkali e, it is an alkali; intimating, that the baſis of 
the medicine was an alkali, though fated with a proper acid 
Others have imagined, it was called A.- 
kabeſt, from ſaltz-geift, ſpirit of ſalt, ſuppoſing the A/ta- 
beſt the ſame with the /al circulatum prepared from ſea ſalt, 
coagulated, reſolved, and again coagulated into a tranſmu- 
tated form: and others ſuppoſe it had its origin from alger/?, 
that is, a perfect ſpirit made by coagulation, reſolution, and 
a ſecond coagulation. This agrees with the opinion of Faber, 
who takes it to be a pure mercurial, or metallic ſpirit, ſo 
v, as thence to become one inſepar- 


bare conjecture, and that upon no very ſolid grounds. | 
Paracelſus gives no ſynonyma for the Alkahe/? 3. but Helmont 
calls it ſometimes. a thin and clear Mater; ſometimes a thick 
water; in which ſenſe, he ſuppoſes, it like the thick water 


mentioned in the Maccabees, which was 179 fire; and 
ee e eee He 
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| what the chemiſts mean by 
to a ſaline and ſoluble ſubſtance, equal to itſelf in quantity, 


ALK 


calls it alſo ignis aqua, fire water, and latex, or clear water, 


reduced to the minuteſt atoms poſſible ; and affirms, that all 


ſubſtances may be readily converted by it into a thin water : 


and, in other places, he calls it the infernal fire, or ignis 
gebennæ; he ſays, that native ſand reſiſts both art and nature 


for ſolution; and is never to be diſſolved in any other man- 
ner, than by the ignis gehenne, or Alkahe/t ; but this arti- 


| ficial watery fire, he ſays, converts ſand into alt. If Hel- 


mont follows Paracelſus cloſely, in applying this term ignis 


gebennæ as a ſynonymon of the Altabeſi, we may thence ar- 


rive at ſome knowledge of what the Altabeſt is, ſince this 
ignis gebennæ Paracelſus has explained himſelf pretty largely 
upon. | 


Helmont, in other places, ſays, that the Alabeſi is the higheſt 


exalted, and moſt — of all ſalts, having obtained the 


utmoſt degree of purſty and ſubtilty poſſible in nature; and 


hence he calls it the ens primum of ſalts, and the ſal circulatum 


of Paracelſus. Could Helmont's ſincerity be depended upon, 
we might from this alſo, compared with the works of Para- 
celſus, attempt to diſcover this wonderful menſtruum. The 


_ © origin of the Allaheſt, we are told by Helmont, is from art; 


he expreſly ſays, that nature has it not z he ſays, that a part 


of earth may, by art, be reduced to water, but that nature 


— * agent of power to do this; but the Altabeſt alone can 
e It. 

Some have pretended themſelves poſſeſſed of this great men- 
ſtruum, and declared, that it was prepared by a very ſimple 
and eaſy proceſs; but this is a very different account from 
that of their maſter Helmont, who poſitively declares it the 
moſt tedious and difficult of all the chemical proceſſes; nor 
are they to pretend there are two or more different kinds 
of Altahe/ts, for Helmont poſitively affirms that there is but 


ONE. 

The effects of this wonderful menſtruum are, that all ſenſible 
bodies are diſſolved by it, not excepting even gold and mer- 
cury, upon which no other ſubſtance can intimately act; 
ſtones, flint, ſand, gems, marcaſites, clay, earth, brick, glaſs, 
lime, ſulphur, &c. may all, according to Helmont, be tranſ- 
muted by it into an actual ſalt, equal in quantity to their 
whole bulk ; and plants, fleſh, fiſh, bone, and all other ani- 
mal ſubſtances, are by it reſolved into their pure principles; 
but metals, on account of the equal commixture of their ſe- 
minal matter, are very difficultly reduced to ſalt, and that 
no other menſtruum but the A/kaheft can perform this. Char- 
coal is diſſolved by it into a clear water, which riſes all in 
diſtillation, leaving no fæces. The power of this menſtruum, 


' as of all others, is greatly increaſed by fire, though only a 
| yory” ſmall degree of it is neceſſary ; for, according to the 
Aut 


author, a charcoal made of oak being put into a glaſs, with 
an equal weight of the Allabeſt, and hermetically ſealed, the 
whole was reduced to a clear and. pellucid liquor, without 
fzces, by a three days digeſtion in balneo mariæ; and an 


| equal quantity of 'cedar wood in chips, and of the Allabeſt, 


being treated in the ſame manner, a week's digeſtion con- 
verted the whole into one homogene milky liquor, without any 
ſediment ; and the A/kabe/t only poured upon mercury, and 
once diſtilled from it, leaves it behind in form of a ſolid maſs, 
eaſily reducible to a fixed powder, without either increaſing 
or diminiſhing its weight. It diſſolves the ludus helmontii, or 
feptaria, in a few hours, into a ſalt of equal weight with 
itſelf, and never requires any great degree of fire for any ſo- 


| lution, itſelf riſing in diſtillation with the ſecond degree of 


heat of a ſand furnace, but not riſing in a balneum marie. 
Boerhaave's Chem. p. 57 3. | 
Boerhaave obſerves, that there has never been any thing in 


all nature obſerved, or related, more ſurprizing than the phy- | 
| fical change which theſe authors attribute to the action of this 


menſtruum; as it at once changes the whole ſubſtance of the 


_ ſubject into a different matter, without the leaſt alteration of 
weight in the operation. The maſs, after this operation, 


ſeems always to appear either in a fluid, or in a faline form, 
though with ſome difference; for we find, that quickſilver 
1s only reduced by it into a ſolid pulveriſable maſs, which, on 
account of its great purity and ſimplicity, cannot be converted 
into ſalt ; whente it radically reſiſts all the poſſible ſeparations 
of art, or nature, and therefore is perfectly indiſtructible. 


Theſe other bodies, therefore, when turned into an equal 


quantity of ſalt by the Altabe/?, ſtill retain their peculiar qua- 
lities and virtues, depending on their ſeveral powers lodged 
In their ſeminal principles. 
By this means, nay 20 all theſe bodies turn to a ſaline vo- 
latile ſubſtance, which contains all their virtues, and is ca- 
2 of commixion with all the animal fluids; and in this 
te they are potable, in the true ſenſe of the word ; for 
potable gold, is gold thus reduced 


f circulation thr all the veſſels of the body. 


Freren 
All the ſolutions of gold are only mixtures of gold in aci 


its particles remaining unaltered, though ſuſpended in the li- 
or; but the true aurum potabile of the chemiſts is gold re- 


. Guced to a liquor equal to itſelf in weight, and Py. 


ens primum of gold. Baerhaaue's Chem. p. 575+. 


The moſt remarkable, however, of all t properties of the 
Alabęl, is that of its being able to diſſolss all theſe bodies, 
a 4 * = 3 
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without ever mixing itſelf among them, but remaining itſelf 
perfectly ſeparate from all their particles, and ſo neither in- 
creaſing nor diminiſhing their weight. This appears, by the 
example given by Helmont of the ſolution of the oak coal, 
which, when perfected, conſiſted of two different liquors 3 
the liquor of the diſſolved coal rifing alone in diſtillation firſt, 
and leaving the ſolvent all behind, unaltered, either in quan- 
tity, or in any of its qualities. He expreſly affirms, that he 
never found any body to which the Alkahe/t would unite, 
being itſelf a pure ſubtile ſubſtance, reduced to its ſmalleſt 
poſſible particles, and therefore uncapable of all fermentation, 
or admixture ; ſo that it produces its effects by a bare external 
action upon the ſubject, not by any admixture with it, and 
acts as the pureſt fire upon bodies, or as hot water in diſ- 
ſolving ice. 
Hence the Alkaheft appears to have two very extraordinary 
properties, with reſpect to all other menſtruums. 1. That 
it does not act by attraction, or repulſion, but by a certain 
mechanical motion, contrary to that of all other menſtruums, 
unleſs, perhaps, we are to except fire. And, 2. That it 
conſtantly preſerves all the native properties of the bodies it 
diſſolves : yet Helmont ſays, that in diftolving poiſons, it re- 
duces them to wholeſome medicines, by bringing them into 
their firſt matter ; but this is very difficult to underſtand. 
When the Aabeſt has thus reſolved all bodies into their vo- 
latile ens primum, ſo as to let them retain their ſeveral virtues, 
we are told, that if they are farther puſhed by this men- 
ſtruum, they Joſe their ſeveral qualities, and become mere 
indolent and inſipid water; ſo that by applying the ſolvent 
too long, the former excellent productions are all * : 
and hence it follows, that water is the ultimate principle of 
all tangible bodies, the A/#ahe/t being unable to act any far- 
ther upon this water. This, however, is ready to receive 
the ſeminal matter of any other body, and thence to pals itſelt 
into a new ſubſtance, : —5 
It ſeems extremely ſtrange, that this menſtruum, while it 
thus acts upon all bodies, itſelf ſhould remain unaltered by 
all. In this reſpect, it truly reſembles fire, which is the 
only known agent to which it can be compared. : 
It renders all bodies more volatile than itſelf, infomuch, that 
whatever is diſſolved in it, is to be drawn over in diſtillation, 
in a bath heat, whereas itſelf is not to be raiſed, but in a cer- 
tain ſtronger degree in ſand. . 
With all theſe properties, however, the Alkaheft, as may be 
learnt from ſome paſſages of Helmont, has its equal. He 
ſays, in his enigmatical language, that one and the ſame li- 
quor, Alkah:r/t, ſubdues all the tangible bodies of the uni- 
verſe into their firſt life, without 3 any ehange in itſelf 
or any loſs of its virtue, being only ſubdued and changed by 
its equal. And, in another place, he adds, that mercury, 
freed from its original ſulphur, cleaving to its moſt internal 
part, is immutable in the fire, and immediately conſumes the 
ſeminal powers of all other bodies, except its equal. 
This is the account Helmont has given, in different parts of 
his works, of his Altabeſt, collected together. No antient 
philoſopher, chemiſt, or phyſician, has ſaid a word of any 
ſuch ſubſtance, nor an of x moderns ſeen the effects of it; 
yet the thing is, in itſelf, ſo deſirable, that all the late che- 
miſts have attempted the diſcovering it; and Boerhaave him- 
ſelf acknowledges, that he tried an incredible variety of ex- 
eee to this purpoſe. 

aracelſus had a liquor procured, by a tedious proceſs of cir - 
culation from ſea ſalt, wherein nature has placed the utmoſt 
perfection. This ſalt he, by incredible induſtry, reduced to 
an oil, which always kept fluid and unchanged ; this oil he 
called the ens from of ſalts, and the ſal circulatum minus, 


or leſſer circulated ſalt. The preparation is troubleſome, © 


but pretty clearly deſcribed, and this preparation perfectly 

correſponds with what Helmont fays, that the falts of bodies 

ſeveral times cohobated with the ſal circulatum of Paracelſus, 

turn to water; and hence he aſcribes the virtues of the Alla- 

heſt to the ens primum of ſalts, He alſo mentions the pro- 

petty- of changing poiſons into medicines, and that of prepar- 
ing the ludus with this ſalt. . 

But Paracelſus had another menſtruum, much more power- 

ful, and much more difficult to be obtained, than the circu- 

latum minus; this he calls the circulatum majus ; he calls this 

the matter of mercurial ſalt, and the living fire. He ac- 

knowledges, that the higheſt fire, and celeſtial life, lie hid in 

common mercury; and ſays, the quinteſſence of e is 

celeſtial fire, if diſſolved with its parent, or the ſecret ſalt: 

when, therefore, theſe two are intimately combined by a 

ſtrong union, and brought to a high * of purity, ſub- 

tility, and volatility, they ſeem to make that wonderful mer- 

curial water, which he deſcribes in his chapter of the ſpecific 

ſolvent, .where he ſays, that gold dies therein, fo as no longer 
to remain gold, whereas, in all other ſolutions, it is only inti- 

mately divided, but by remains true gold in ſmall particles, 
being eaſily recoverable in its priſtine form, upon reduction. 


By this means, therefore, there is a perfect union made of 
Water with water; for here are two kinds of water employed, 
the common water contained in the falt, and the metallic 


water contained ii the mer though they are both ſup- 
poſed to have the Ame origin, - All this ſeems to have been 
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underſtood . in this very ſenſe by Van Helmont ; and this the 


eneral account he and Paracelſus give of it. 
ence it is eaſy to ſee, that the Aitabeft is not to be ſought 


for in human 2 nor in any production thereof; nor 


in tartar or any its preparations, tho' it is ſaid that a 


ſubſtitute may hence be had for the principal; nor can the 


phoſphorus be ever ſuppoſed juſtly to be the Alkabe/t, becauſe 


it is repugnant to ſeveral of the properties and qualities, above 


Wo 


laid down, from theſe. authors. Glauber alſo in vain ſought 
the Altahe/t in the fixed alkali of nitre; and Zwelfer in 


. diſtilled . vinegar ſeparated from the cryſtals of verdigreaſe ; 
_  Rolfink had no juſt idea of it, when he ſuppoſed it to conſiſt 


of the fixed alkali of tartar for its baſis, mixed with ſome 


acid of the mineral vegetable or animal tribe; for ſalt of tartar 
with the vinegar of antimony, makes only a fartarum tarta- 


riſatum, and with acid whey only a better fort of the fame ; 
nor does the addition of ſal armoniac much alter the matter. 
But no one ſeems better to have underſtood the mind of Pa- 
racelſus and Helmont in deſcribing the Alkahe/t, than Petrus 
Johannes Faber ; in a paper of- his publiſhed in the German 
ephimerides, he obſerves, that the liquor Altaheft is a pure 
mercurial metallick ſpirit, ſo cloſely connected to its own na- 
tural body, that theſe two become one inſeparable indeſtruc- 
tible ſubſtance, deſtroying all things and turning them into their 
firſt matter. It is a true philoſophical mercury choſen from the 
mineral kingdom, and joined with its own pure body, whereby 
it becomes an inſeparable milky and butiraceous liquor, which 
—_—_—— and diſſolves all things. 
her. is. alſo of the fame opinion : he expreſly ſays, that 
he diſcovered in fea-falt, a certain arſenical and mercurify- 
ing power, which, when ſeparated pure, would be the Alla- 
beſt, tho* a very different thing from the philoſophic mercury: 


and hence he takes mercury for a ſulphureous metallic ſub- | 


ſtance, which of itſelf would be folid ; but that it receives 
all its fluidity from the arſenical ſulphur of common falt, The 
pureſt quickſilver, he obſerves, being diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre 
and precipitated with , ſpirit of ſea-ſalt becomes volatile, and 


diſpoſed to part with its mercury eaſily; conſequently ſea-ſalt, 


may convert the pureſt metals from their own fixed nature 


into true mercury. This is a ſubtile inſinuation, which Boer- 
_  haave wiſhes the author had given more fully. 


Upon the whole, it does not appear plainly» that the Mlkahbe/t was 
ever put to all the teſts mentioned, or that all the great things 


recorded of its power were really experimented. The che- 
miſts are very apt to reaſon from analogy, and from one ope- | 
ration of a body to deduce more. Helmont complains that the 

vial of it once given him was taken away again; whence pro- 


by bably he did not make any. great number of experiments 


with it; and Paracelſus is no where very particular in his 


accounts of his own ſolvents : however it is the advice of | 


Boerhaave, to all who have leiſure, and love chemiſtry, to 
treat ſea-ſalt and mercury in whey fre rug way, in 1 to 
diſcover it ; in which, tho? they ſhould not ſucceed, yet the 
knowledge obtained from the experiments, made with that 
intent, will well repay the trouble of them. Boerh, Chem. 


p-. 580. 


ALKAHEST is alſo uſed in a.more extenſive ſenſe, ſo as to com- 
prehend all fixed ſalts volatilized, and reduced into a quinteſ- 


ſence. Some judge it to be in this ſenſe, that the word is 
uſed by Paracelſus in the paſſages above cited. 

In this view there are numerous Allabęſis, all different from 
the univerſal one. 7 

The former are ſo many particular menſtruums, each ſtronger 


or weaker than other; and which, at leaſt ſome of them, | 


loſe part .of their virtue, at each _ Whereas the 
latter is ſuppoſed immutable, and to have as much force after 


a a thouſand diſſolutions as at firſt. Hence it is that theſe wri- 


ters ſpeak of three kinds of Altahe/ts, or diſſolvents, called, 


Arramm Microcoſmi, Arcanum ſamech, Arcanum Ponticitatis. 


The firſt is certainly prepared from urine, which Philaletha, 


and after him others, have miſtakenly ſuppoſed to be the mat- 


ter of the third. The ſecond is made from ſpirit of wine. For 
the third kind, viz. the Arcanum Ponticitatis, which is the 
moſt ſublime, and myſterious, an idea of it may be thus con- 
ceived. - All mineral and metalline falts contain an acid, 
which by alcoholiſation with their fixed falt may be reduced 
to a quinteſſence, which makes the Alkahef now ſpoken of; 
otherwiſe called the catholic Allabeſt, of which we have treated 
above. | . =P 
The preparation of this is much the ſame with that of the 
leſſer ſal circulatum, only that there is ſome further ſecret in it 
known to few. With this, neutral falts are prepared, alka- 
lized, ſublimated, and at laſt reduced into a mercurial eſſence, 
which conſtitutes as many Alhahe/ts or diſſolvents, as there 


are falts on the earth. De la Caze, Lett. in Mem. de Trev. | 


1707. p. 1462. { 


Lully's Ale ſeems to have been of a kind different from 
All che reſt 


: it is repreſented as a kind of mercurial gold, 


_ whereby he not only fixed mercury, but tranſmuted it into 
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tur. Contr, Neſcia. $. 40. p. 108. It. in Demonſt. The. 
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ALKAHESTIC is uſed by ſome to denote the quality of bo- 
dies which are powerfully ſolvent. 
In which ſenſe, Allabeſlic amounts to much the ſame with 
menſtruous ; except that the former imports a greater degree 
of the ſolutive power, than the latter. MENsTRUUM. 
De Bernitz has given divers forms and proceſſes of Alka- 
beftic liquors, after Helmont, Cnoeffelius, We. One, for the 
reſolution of minerals; another for that of vegetables; and 
a third, for that of animal matters. Faſcic. Alter. Medicam. 
Singul. Tit. 27. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 1. An. 6. app. 
Pp. 139. ſeq. See SOLVENTS and SOLUTION. : 
ALKALI. See the article ALKALY. 
ALKALINE, (Cyc.) in a general ſenſe, ſomething that has the 
1 48 of an alkali. 
n this ſenſe we ſay, Alkaline ſalts, Alkaline ſpirits, Alkaline 
ſubſtances, &c. 4 
The word is otherwiſe written, Alcaline, Alkaleous, Alca- 
lious, AlkalizZate, and Alcalizate, which all amount to the 
ſame thing. | 
Beſides Altaline ſalts, there are many other bodies, which 
produce nearly the ſame effects, with acids; being diſfolved by 
them with ebullition and efferveſcence, and like fixed and vo- 
ktile A!#aline ſalts, forming ſaline ſubſtances of different fi- 
gures in their cryſtalizations. 
eſe Alkaline ſubſtances are of different natures. Some are 
merely earthy, as quicklime, marble, ſealed earths, &c. 
Others are metalline ; among which ſome have their peculiar 
and appropriate acids to act on them, as gold, tin, and 
antimony, which diſſolve with agua regia ; ſilver, lead, and 
and mercury, with agua fortis ; others diſſolve with all ſorts of 
acids, as iron, copper, zink, biſmuth, &c. There are others 
of the animal claſs, conſiſting 1. Of ſtony matters found in 
the viſcera of certain ſpecies, as the calculus humanus, bezoard, 
crabs-eyes,. c. 2. Teſtaceous matters and ſhells, as pearls, 
oyſter-ſhells, cuttle· fiſu bones, the ſhells os coats of lobſters, 
crabs, &c. 3. The parts of animals which, by length of 
time or ſome other cauſe, are become ſtony, or even earthy, 
as the foffil unicorns horn, &c. 4. Laſtly, almoſt all ſtony 
marine plants, as coral. Homberg, in Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
An. 1708. p. 411. * . | 
For the proportion of the diſſolving power in the agua regia, 
and agua fortis, claſſes of acids, ſee the article ALK ALY. 
The chemiſts have diyers Altaline concretes of great uſe, as 
cauſtics, ſolvents, c. ſuch is that made of equal parts of 
nitre and martial regulus of antimony, ignited together in a 
crucible : another of the niartial regulus of tartar ; another 
of nitre calcined with quick lime. Stahl. Philoſ. Princ. Chem. 
r Aborted 
ALKAEINE is more peculiarly applied to falts which will 
perfiſt in, and bear a ſtrong fire, without flying away and va- 
niſhing in the air. In which ſenſe theſe Alkaline ſalts are 
faid to be fixed. Meret, Obſerv. on Neri. c. 6. p. 263. 
Stabl. Philoſ. Princ. Chem. P. 2. Sec. 1. p. 137. ſeq. Tech- 
= Inſtit. Chem. c. 13. p. 170. ſeq. 
ALKALY,or ALK ALi(Cycl.) The opinion that Altali's ferment 
only with acids, ſeems too haſtily taken up; for the different Al- 
kal:*s will ferment with one another: ſpirit of hartſhorn, ſpirit of 
urine, ſpirit of ſal armoniac, and other volatile ſpirits of the al- 
kaline kind, when in the dry form of ſalts, all ferment with 
falt of tartar, or other fixed Allali's of the lixivial kind. 


* _ 


„ 


Spirit of ſalt is an Alali, in regard to ſpirit of nitre, and 
ferments with it; and many of the acids ferment with ſulphur. A 
ſpirit of ſulphur, may be prepared ſo concentrated, that it will 
ferment * with water, which will become hot, and as it 
were boiling, on the mixing it with it ; yet water is certainly nei- 
ther an acid nor an Alkali. This concentrated ſpirit of ſulphur” 
is made by rectifying by diftillation, in a retort, the oil of 
' ſulphur made by the bell : this being placed in a retort, in a 
ſand heat, there riſes firſt an inſipid water, and after that 
an extremely acid liquor ; every drop of which as it falls 
into the water, has the ſame effect, as a piece of red hot 
iron would have. When the veſſels are cold, the liquor re- 
maining in the retort will be found clear as cryſtal, and al- 
moſt as heavy as quickſilver : this is the concentrated oil. of 
ſulphur. Mem, Acad. Par. 1714. | 
Terreſtrial ALK ALI is a term uſed to diſtinguiſh the common alka- 
line ſubſtances, ſuch as chalk, coral, and the like, from the fixt 
lixivial falts of plants, and other Allali's which are ſaline, and 
iſtinguiſhed from theſe by that appellation. Mr. Homberg ob- 
ſerving that the Altali's of this kind x were much preſcribed, and 
greatly depended upon in medicine, entered on ſome experiments 
in regard to them, to prove in what 4 r each of them poſſeſſed 
that quality, that the phyſician might know how far to depend 
on each in his preſcriptions. + This he attempted to aſcertain 
by diſſolving them in ſeveral acids; whence it appeared plainly 
t all the acid ſpirits produced by chemiſtry, were far from 
oony the ſame nature, fome of them diſſolving cer- 


diſſolving more or leſs of .the ſame 
The acid liquors, however, he obſery 


Y. 


may be divided into 


ertis, and the other all thoſe of the nature of aqua regia. 
n that the ſeveral 8 which oc- 


Nor are the acids wanting in properties of the fame kind. 


tain bodies, which, the others ine bly. and others 


two claſſes, the one containing all thofe of the nature of aqua 
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caſion diſorders in the human body, might be arranged under 
the ſame two claſſes, it appearing certainly that ſome certain 
Alali's have the power of curing ſome of theſe diſorders, 
and other certain ones of others ; neither of which will have 
the ſame effect on the other diſtemper. Thus the pox is 
cured by mercury, and the poiſon of the bite of the viper, 
by the volatile urinous A{tali”s, neither of which could be ex- 
pected to have ſuch a ſalutary effect in the other caſe. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1700. 

As the ax Fug the human body are therefore of theſe two 
different kinds, it did not appear ſufficient to this curious ex- 
perimenter to determine the ſtrength of every terreſtrial Al- 
Lali in deſtroying an acid, but he' determined to try which 
would deſtroy moſt of each of two acids, which might an- 
ſwer to each of the two before eſtabliſhed claſſes ; which was 
eaſy to be known, by ſeeing how much of each Alkali, each 
acid would diſſolve, in a given quantity. The acids he choſe, 
as the ſpecimens of the two claſſes, were the ſpirit of nitre, 
for thoſe of the agua fortis claſs, and the ſpirit of ſalt, for 
thoſe of the nature of the agua regia. The ſpitits he uſed 
on this occaſion, he took care firſt to deflegmate ſo well, 
that the agua regia would perfectly diſſolve pure gold, and 
the ſpirit of nitre pure ſilver. The Altali's diſſolved in theſe 
were the following, and their proportions in ſolution as ex- 
preſſed below. 1 6 Ny 


An ounce of this ſpirit of ni- An ounce of this ſpirit of falt 


tre diſſolved diflolved 
drams 9 grains of erabs- 3 dranis of crabs eyes, readily. 
o eyes, Adly. 2 drams 20 grains of — 
3drams 7 grains of coral, re- readily, 
dily. 1 dram and 56 grains of pearls, 
2drams 58 grains of mother readily: | 
of pearl, readily. I dram 60 grains of mother of 
I dram 36 grains of oriental pearl, readily. 
bezoar, ſlowly, 46 grains of oriental bezoar, 
x dram 60 grains of occi- flowly. 
dental bezoar, leſs ſlowly. 51 grains of occidental bezoar, 
2 drams 28 grains of human owly. 
calculus, flowly. 1 dram 24 grains of calculus 
3 drams 20 grains of oyſter- humanus, ſlowly. 


ſhells, quickly: 


2 drams 12 grains of oyſter- 
3 drams 28 grains of burnt i —_ 


ſhells, readily. 


hartſhorn, without any 2 drams 21 grains of burnt harts- 
ſenſible ebullition. horn, without ebullition. 
2 drams 36 grains of quick- 2 drams 55 grains of quick lime, 
ime, readily. _ . readily. | 
3 drams of flack'd lime, as 2 drams 49 gtains of flack'd 
readily. lime, ' readily. 
There appears by this table, to be a very great difference be- 


tween the acid ſolvents of the agua fortis, and thoſe of the 
aqua regia kind, The ſpirit of nitre, in ſome of theſe in- 
ſtances diſſolving more than double the quantity of the ſpirit 
of falt ; and in almoſt all the inſtances proving a greatly more 
powerful diſſolvent. This difference in the power of the 
acid, as a ſolvent is to be attributed partly to the number and 
partly to the figure of the points of theſs acid ſpirits, which 
are the means of their acting as ſolvents on theſe alkaline 
fubſtances ; that it is not to any one of theſe alone that this 
difference is wholly owing, appears from this, that there are 
as above, many ſubſt 

double the quantity that ſpirit of ſalt does; but it is alſo plain 
that this is not the caſe in ſome others, which ſpirit of nitre 
will diſſolve, and ſpirit of ſalt will not touch: in the firſt caſe 
the different number of the diſſolvent points, in the two 
acids, might be very rationally ſuppoſed the occaſion of 
the difference; but in the other, it muſt be owing to a 
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It might be ſuppoſed, that the configuration of the points of 
acid — might de known, by the figure of the ſalts from 
which they are drawn by diſtillation ; but this cannot be, ſince 


angular figure; 


and, after diſſolving copper, the ſame. ſalt ſhoots into long 
thick hexagonal ; and from, ſalt of tartar, the ſame 


ſalt forms true of the 


ſhape of thoſe. of pure nitre. 


We are therefore only to judge of the figures of theſe points, 


from the effects we ſee produce, not from the ſhape 


of the falts are made from, which may eaſily be ſupc | _ 
By pins! fire CIV e * 


altered by the fire. 
in the diſſolutions of theſe ſeveral Altalibs, it is obſervable, 
that each of the acids diſſolved the bezoars and hy 


: 


bſtances of which ſpirit of nitre diſſolves | 


calculi, | . 


— 
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thick oil, contained in thoſe ſubſtances, which, enveloping the 
alkaline particles, defends them greatly from the violence of 
the acid diſſolvent. 


ALKEKENGI, (Cycl.) in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower con- 
lifts of one leaf, and is of a rotated form, and divided into 
ſeveral ſegments. The cup is ſhaped like a bell, and from 
it there ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the manner of a nail 
to the middle of the flower, and finally becomes a ſoft fruit 
of the ſhape of a cherry, but containing a number of flat 
ſeeds, and ſurrounded with a looſe foliaceous huſk, which 


is indeed no other than the cup greatly enlarged. 


The ſpecies of Alletengi, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are theſe; 
1. The common Alkekengi, or winter cherry of the ſhops, 
called by many authors, ſe/anum veficarium, the bladder night- 
ſhade. 2. The common Alkckengi, with variegated leaves. 
3. The leſſer fruited whorled A{kekengi, called by Dodonzus 
and many others the ſleepy night-ſhade. 4. The Virginian 
Alkekeng:, with yellow fruit. 5. The greater Indian Alke- 
tengi. 6. The leſſer Indian Alkekengi, with greeniſh fruit. 

The Indian Altetengi, with yellow fruit. 8. The white 

owered American Alkekengi, with greeniſh red huſks, and 
pow fruit. Towrnef. Inſt. p. 151. 

ivers medicines are prepared from the Alletengi, chiefly 
troches, wine, ſyrup, diſtilled water, both ſimple and com- 
pound, rol or pulp, ſpirit and eſſence; but they are all much 
out of modern uſe. The moſt celebrated are the trochiſchi 
Alkekengt, called alſo trochiſci de halicacabo, de Veſicaria, and 
diaphyſſalidon ; which, beſide the common virtues of the berry, 
are ſuppoſed to have ſome peculiar ones derived from the other 
ingredients joined with them ; and to be anodyne, cooling, 
_— &c. The like holds, ceteris paribus, of the reſt. 

or the preparation and uſes of the troches, wine, water, &c. 
of Alketengi, ſee Burggr. Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 433. ſeq. For 
the ſyrup of Alkekengi, Lang. Epiſt. Medic. I. 3. c. 3. p. 809. 
See alſo Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. Sec. 5. n. 338. p. 148. and 

u1:k, Conſp. Therap. tab. 5. n. 62. p. 180. 


ALKERMES (Cycl.) Divers forms of the confectio Aller mes are 


found in the different diſpenſaries. Junken>® gives the Auguſtan, 
Noremberg, Brandenburg, Amſterdam, and Utrecht forms. 
—Bartholine, the Daniſh *.—[* Fungh. Lex. Chem. Pharm. 
P. 2. p. 128. ſeq. d Act. Med. I. 1. Obſ. 43: p. 80. fee alſo 
Pemberton, Tranſlat. of Coll. Diſpenſ. p. 303. 
The confection Alkermes has undergone divers c and 
cenſures: its inventor, Meſue, firſt threw out the ſilk, ori- 
ginally uſed in it, and in lieu thereof, ſubſtituted the kermes: 
others have thrown out the lapis laxuli, which others retain, 
notwithſtanding its purgative virtue. Several have objected 
to the mixture of gold in it: ſome have complained, that 
while the kermes is found in other countries, yet this con- 
fection is only had from France. Wome inſtead of kermes 
have propoſed the berties of the Solanum Racemoſum tinctorii 
Americani, to be uſed in this medicine, on account of the 
near affinity between the two kinds of berries. Camerarius 
has a piece expreſs on that ſubject. Ephem Acad. N. C. 
Dec. 2. An. 6. Obſ. 99. 3 

Count Marſigli has an enquiry into the compoſition of this 
medicine, wherein he ſhews, that many of the ingredients, 
where with the antients ſo plenteouſly loaded it, and which are 
ſill retained in it by the moderns, are not only uſeleſs, but 
hurtful; more particularly the Lapis lazuli, by many miſ- 
takenly held cordial, by reaſon of the appearance of veins of 
gold in it: whereas, in reality it is only a marcaſite of ſul- 


phur and vitriol, and contains a great quantity of acid, directly 


repugnant to the alkaline nature of the kermes, and highly 
prejudicial in diſeaſes, where the blood tends to coagulation. 
Markeb, Annotaz. Intorn. Alla Grana della kermes. p. 68. 
ſeq. Con, ” Letter. d'Ital. T. 9. p. 31. See KERMES, 
and Suppi. | | M 4 a of 
ology, a haqve Pn by. the | Swedes to 
a fiſh, which they alſo call late. It is a ſpecies of the ſilu- 
rus, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the flu- 
rus with only one cirrus, or beard, under the chin. 
common filurus, which is the glanus of the antients, has 


four cirri. See SILURUs., FS © PV 1 
denotes a ſweet ſubſtance 


Lex. 


8 from lead. Ruland, Lex. Alch. p. 31. C/. 
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| The feaſt of Al-ſouls was firſt introduced in the eleventh cen- 
_ by Odilon abbot of Cluny, who enjoined it on his own 
Order 


3 but it was not lo re it became adopted by the 


* churches. Vid. Baron. ad Martyrol. Nov. 2. 


Sanctor. 1. Jan. in Vit. Odil. Zimmerman, Florileg. 


Act. 
Phil. Hiſt. p. 93. ſeq. Dupin, Bibl. Eccleſ. ſect. II. 


. 130. 
Li. All. or ALLA, the name which all who profeſs Ma- 
hometaniſm give to God. Vid. D' Herbelot, 


ibl. Orient. 


| The word is Arabic, but is uſed alſo in the Turkiſh. 


is the ſingu 


Allah is the ſame in Arabic with Eleah in- che Hebrew, which 
lar of Elobim. | 
It alſo anfwers to the Hebrew Adonai ; and even to that 


called Tetragrammaton, which more immediately expreſſes the 


Divine Efſence. | 
The Mahometans make frequent repetitions of the word Allah, 
5 in their pen 


ALLANTOIS (80 -—This membrane is otherwiſe called 


I... 


L 


- 


. 
- 


* 


* = 
— 
* 


of an Allantois, ſuppoſing that the urine is N N dv 4 the 
former, to between the amnios and chorion. V. Nouba 


99 | 
7 e human Allantois is a thitd coat or membrane of a foetus, 


inveſting part thereof, in manner of a ſcarf, or collar, ex- 
tending from the cartilago xiphoides to the bottom of the 
hips. See Fokrus. | | 

Several anatomiſts, who diſpute. the exiſtence of the human 
Allantois, allow of an intermediate membrane in the human 
ſpecies, between the chorion and amnios, but 1 * the 
appellation of an Allantois, as holding it to differ from the 
Allantoides of brutes, in ſtructure, as well as office. 

Hobokenus, and others, chuſe rather to denominate it mem- 
brana intermedia; Needham, —1— Some of theſe 
authors deny an urinary membrane to a human fœtus, as ſup- 


poſing the urachus here to be impervious, conſequently no 
paſſage of urine from it, and therefore no need of an Allantois. 


Others, who allow of a pervious urachus, deny the exiſtence 


ult. 
in Mem. Acad. Scien. 17 


0 . 7 p. 135. + * 
| ny Ol not allow an Allantois even in brutes, but fancies 
1 


vis and the chorion to be the ſame membrane, only 
with two names ; the firſt derived from its ſhape, the ſecond 


from its office. According to his opinion, the foetus does not 


void any urine, but the whole is contained in the bladder, 
till the time of birth. Hale reſolves all theſe difficulties, 
Heiſter * lay under the ſame incredulity with Harvey; but 


has lately publiſhed his recantation in form. Galen, and 


moſt of the antients, tis certain, not only hold the Allantors 
and chorion for diſtintt membranes, but allow an Allantors 
to the human fœtus; though this, it is to be obſerved, they 
did not ſo much from their experience of it, as from a ſup- 
= conformity the viſcera, &c. of men, and of 

rutes. Hence the Mounts they have left as to the figure, 
ſituation, &c. of the Allantois, agree only to their appearance 
in brutes. Galen deſcribes the Allantois as part of the navel- 


ſtring, 5 a by pudding, and reaching from one corner 


bf the uterus to 


other. .[* Ephem. Acad. N. C. cent. 1. 
433- ® Ibid, cent. 5. p. 231.] 
the greater number of 1. that have hitherto been care- 
fully examined, the allantoid membrane, with its contained 


urine, has been found. 


The Allanteis of ſome animals, as mares, bitches, and cats, 
ſurrounds the amnios, being every where interpoſed between 


it and the chorion. In others, as cows, ſheep, and goats, 


the Allantors incloſes a conſiderable ſhare of the amnios; and 


in others, as Twine and rabbits, it is confined to a ſmall ſpace. 


'- Monro, in Medic. Eff. Edinb. Vol. 2. p. 147. 
The Mantois appears differently in different animals. Fabri- 


ius ab Aquapendente will have 


cats, and the like 
ich have teeth both in the upper and ran Swat 
to be without it. It is moſt conſpicuous in the cow and ſheep 


Eind. Its length in the former extends to about twelve feet. 


It is 
diameter ©. 


very dilatable, and may be blown up to above a foot 
The inhabitants of Iceland make uſe of it, in- 


ſtead of for windows . [. Heiſt. Compend Anat. 
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Ne. 202. 8755. Of a lamb, Ephem. N. C. dec. 2. an. 1. 
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e Allegata imports as much as verified,  Bireſata, q 


. © Burggr; Lex. Med. T. T. p. 437. ſeq. * Borrich. 


'p-'8 | 

arthol, Act. Med. T. 5. obſ. 45. p. 132.] 
De. Grew Tuppoſes, with Swe of K beſt anatomiſts, that 
che human foetus has no A#lantois. - Phil. Tranſ. No. 457. 


ing the Allantois of a fow, ſee farther in Phil. Tranſ. 


a cow, Id. cent. 5. obſ. 24. p. 231, Of a 


P. 376 obl. | 
of band Hift. Acad. Scienc. 1701. p. 28. It. 7. 
Pi. 38. Fanton, Anat. P. 1. p. 224 Sie Let 
-&Itd. T. 10. p. 325. Method of finding it, Hale, ap. 
Phil. Tranf. N“. 202“ p. 836; ſeq. 


ior. de Letter. 


| ty of its diſco- 
very, and miſtaken deſcriptions of it, Id. ibid. 


ALLAZEZIS, in the language-of the chemilts, denotes a phi- 


£33 


-— eurit, and diyers other names, e des, Med. p. 34. 
1E ATR, a word antiently ſu cnbed- at the of 


reſcripts and ' conſtitutions of the emperots, as fignate, or 


power of kings 
* chiefly the clergy, divided into different parties and ſentiments. 
Some were of opinion, that the oath 


poſed it. 


Baxt. Gloſl. P. 81. | — 


* 
wt . ) 
. 
* * . 


ALL 


Allegata was a kind of ſubſcription, ſomewhat leſs uſual than 


data, propoſitum, accepta, ſubdita ofita, or ſubſcripta. 
V. Pitiſe. Lex. Ns Tris 7 » ſuppoſita, or ſubſe 4 


2. 
ALLEGIANCE N oath of Allegiance, taken by the 


people to the king, is only the counter-part to the corona- 


tion oath, taken by the king to the people, and as ſuch, par- 


takes of the nature of a covenant ; that is, is conditional, 
and ceaſes on a violation of the contract by the prince; at 
leaſt this is the doctrine of ſome of the chief advocates for 
the revolution. The anti-revolutioners, ' on the contrary, 
hold the oath of Allegiance to be abſolute and unconditional v. 
—[* Fohnſ. Rem. on Sherl. p. 11. * Obſ. on Johnſ. Rem. 
on Sherl. 7 7: ſeq.] | | 

An oath of Allegiance was impoſed on the people under queen 
Elizabeth ; the popiſh prieſts took it, but evaded it, by re- 
ſtraining its obligation to the permiſſive form of the pope's 
toleration. The tenor of their ſwearing was, that they would 
obey ſo long as the pope gave them leave. In reality, 
they did not wait long for an abſolution from this oath, The 
pope, it is known, pronounced a ſolemn anathema againſt all 
who ſhould afterwards pay obedience to the queen. Some 
Engliſh Jeſuits at Rome propoſed a new oath of abjuration 
of the oath of Allegiance, to be impoſed on all who had 
taken that oath ; at leaſt, all who were to be admitted into 
the Jefuits houſe were to take an oath never to take it. 


V. Declarat. of Favour, Deal. of her Majeſt. Commiſſ. 1583. 


to. P+ 4. 
The gun-powder plot gave occaſion to the impoſing a new 
oath of Allegiance in 1606, which ſhould oblige the papiſts 
to be true to their prince, without breaking in upon the 


tenets of their religion. Some ambiguous terms in this oath 


ſet all the papiſts at variance ; ſome were for taking it, others 
apainſt it ; ſome maintained, that it was only a bare proteſta- 
tion of civil obedience, while others oppoſed it, as eſſentially 
contrary to the principles of their religion. Blackwell, the 
arch-prieſt, then the head of the Romiſh clergy in England, 
not only took it, but wrote a defence of it. Bellarmine 
thought proper to chaſtiſe him for it, in a letter printed on 


the occaſion, King James I. wrote an anſwer to Bellarmine; 


to which the cardinal made a reply, under the name of his 
chaplain Math. Tortus. Biſhop Andrews undertook a refu- 
tation of this laſt piece, under the title of Tortura Torti. 


Several other papiſts appeared in behalf of the oath ; Wid- 


drington, a Benedictin monk, wrote a maſter- piece in de- 
fence of it ; and the fathers Caron and Walſh outdid every 
body in their zeal and writings for it ©. In effect, the gene- 
rality of the clergy were for it, yet the Jeſuits to a man re- 
fuſed it; and the Spaniſh and Flemiſh clergy branded it as 
downright perfidy 4. The pope was adviſed with; he put 
forth a bull againſt it, declaring the oath inconſiſtent with 
ſalvation ; and after this a ſecond. But neither of them were 
regarded, even by the papiſts themſelves z no more than thoſe 


had been which had abſolved the * NN from their 
ep 


Allegiance to queen Elizabeth *.—[* Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 1. 
p. 329. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1685. p. 276. © Hiſt, Engl. 
Coll. at Doway, p. 25.] 

The reformed of the French church were not idle ſpectators 
of the diſpute, particularly Meſſ. du Pleſſis, Mornay, and du 
Moulin. The firſt publiſhed a work, intitled, The Myſtery 
of Iniquity *; ſhewing by what ſteps the had raiſed 
themſelves to their preſent grandeur. The Latin edition of 
this piece was addreſſed to king James, with an epiſtle, ex- 
horting that prince, de quitter doreſenavant la plume, pour aller 
Peſpie a la main deſnicher ] Antichriſt hors de ſa fortereſſe, 
to give over engaging in a war with the pen, to go directly, 
ſword in hand, to drive Antichriſt out of his ſtrong hold 8.— 
Saumur. 1611. fol. 5 Bac. Lett. 35. Not. ap. Work. 

4. P. 574. , | 

The convention of eſtates having offered the crown to the 
prince and princeſs of Orange, who accepted of it, the old 
oaths of Allegiance impoſed by the Stat. 1. Q. Eliz. and 3d 
James I. were abrogated; and a new oath was drawn up, 
to be taken by all the ſubjects of England, on penalty of 


being deprived of all employments, both civil, military, and 
eccleſiaſtical. Seſſ. 1. c. 8. Stat. abridg. T. 3. p. 8. feq. 8vo. 
The form of which was: Ad 


«© A. B. do ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, that I will be 
faithful, and bear true Allegiance to their majeſties king 
«© William and queen Mary. So help me God.” 

A conſiderable term, however, was allowed for every per- 
ſon, to have time to conſider of it. During this interval, an 
infinite number of pieces ws publiſhed for and againſt the 
and people. The reſult was, that the people, 


might be taken with a 
ſafe conſcience, but that it had been better not to have im- 
Q were perſuaded, that the juſtice of this fub- 
miſſion was but probable, not certain, and therefore durſt 


not condemn thoſe who ſcrupled to take it. To others it 
| ſeemed, that the oath might be taken in divers ſenſes ;” and 
it became either good or evil, according to the view wherein 
it was taken. Accordingly 


„ theſe took it with mental reſer- 
—— u, that hereby they engaged themſelves no further, 
ener; andthe fund amental wk of che nation all 


them | 


ALL 


them to do it. Others grounded the king's right to their A 
legiance, on the title of — Others, as Dr. Sherlock, 
on his being in poſſeſſion, and having the power to keep it. 
Laſtly, others rejected all temperaments and mitigations, and 
condemned the oath as og unlawful. Some of the ring- 
leaders of theſe were Dr. Hicks and Mr. Kettlewell ; and 
fince, the ſe& of what we call non-jurors. Vid. K. Will. and 
Q. Mary 1 ith Lond. 1693. 4to. and Bibl. Angl. 
T. 7. p. 105. leq. . 1 
ALLEGORY (Gel.) — The word Allegory, An., is 
Greek, for which the Latins have no proper name. Hence 
Scaliger gives it that of pretextus, as expreſſing the general 
deſign and uſe of it. V. Scalig. Poet. 1. 3. c. 5 5 

Allegory includes 2 apologue, Aube, or fa le, and pa- 
ramia, or proverbs; at leaſt, under Allegories are compre- 
hended ſuch proverbs as are applicable to ſubjects of diffe- 
rent kinds. V. Scalig. Poet. I. 1. c. 57. & l. 3. c. 83. & 
c. 52, 53. 

Scaliper ; conſiders Allegory as one part, or ſide of a compa- 
riſon. It differs from irony, in that Allegory imports a ſimi- 
litude between the thing ſpoken and intended irony a con- 
trariety between them *,—{z Scalig. lib. cit. c. 52. Scalig. 
lib. cit. c. 84. ] | 

Some have allegorized, or reduced to Allegory, whole ſciences, 
as heathen theology, N antient hiſtory, poetry, 
coſmogony, theogony, and moſt of the wiſdom of the an- 
tients, as well as of the moderns. By the help of Allegory, 
we find natural philoſophy in Moſes, chemiſtry in the antient 
poets, ſublime and ſpiritual things in low, vulgar, or groſs 
ones, wonderful diſcoveries in Rabbinical fables, admirable 
_— and harmony, inſtead of 5 blunder, and 
Ms have been in uſe in all ages and countries; we find 
them particularly among the orientals, and the Egyptians, 
who are ſuppoſed to have been the fathers of them. They 
were adopted by the antient Jews, but more by the Rabbins, 
and cabbaliſts of latter days. The Chriſtians borrowed the 
uſage very early z the primitive fathers abound with them. 
The Mahometans alſo give into Allegory, where the literal 
ſenſe of the Alcoran is liable to objections, particularly in the 
carnal account of paradiſe. 


The Gnoſtics, Valentinians, and Baſilidians, appear to have 


been great dealers in Allegory ; at leaſt if the conjectures of 
moderns be not herein miſtaken, who reſolve the doctrine of 
the ons, of Abraxa's, &c. into the allegorical ſyſtem. - 
The great ſource of Allegory, or allegorical interpretations, 
is ſome difficulty, or abſurdity, in the literal and obvious 
ſenſe. For a refuge, either to ſave the reputation of the 
writer, or conceal the ignorance of the commentator, re- 
courſe is had to the expedient of Allegory. The miſchief is, 
as there are no certain laws, or rules, whereby to conduct, 
moderate, - and reſtrain the ſpirit of allegorizing, we find 
ſtrange confuſion, and endleſs diſcord the fruit of it. 
Allegories are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds : as, verbal, 
_ . alluſive, phyſical, moral, political, theologi- 
„ Ke. | 
Simple ALLEGORY, according to ſome writers, is that which 
is taken from any kind of natural things. FE 
Allufive ALLEGORY is that which relates to other words, or 
things. Gale, Philoſ. Gener. I. 1. c. 2. ſec. 6. & 6. 
Verbal ALLEGORY is a thread, or ſeries of metaphors ; or a 
continuation of the ſame trope, chiefly metaphor, through 
many words.—Such is that in Virgil : | 


| Claudite jam rivos pueri, ſat prata biberunt, 


Where the metaphor of watering the ground is carried on to 
the ſhutting of the fluices, &c *. Or, that in Horace: 


Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 


Where the metaphor of the mountains News for great under- 
takings) is purſued to their being in labour, and bringing 
forth nothing *.—[* Thomaſ. Erot. . Rhet. c. 22. p. 44. 
> Vo. Elem. Rhet. c. 9. F. 4. 
Perpetual, or continued ALLEGORY, is that where the allego- 
rical thread is purſued through all the parts of a conſiderable 
diſcourſe. Such are the books of Jonah *, of Canticles b, 
not to ſay the whole Old Teſtament, as it is by many held 
* be. — I Bibl. Germ. T. 1. p. 258. It. 1. 5. p. 134. 
l 2 2 Angl. T. 11. p. 473. Mem., de Trev. 1719. 
Phyſical ALLEGORIEs, thoſe wherein ſome point of natural 
philoſophy is repreſented : ſuch in Homer, 8 Juno, who 
repreſents the air; Jupiter, the æther, &c. ſuppoſed by many 
to be. Alſted * pretended to find the principles of all arts 
and ſciences in the Bible alone. Dr. Dickinſon has a treatiſe 


to prove, that the books of Moſes, allegorically taken, ex- 
hibit a perfect ſyſtem of phyſics; from which it e | 


* the principles & the — Fram ops 8 
| | co — * Vid. AIP; 
Triumph. Biblie. - >-PhyC, Ver. & Nov. 

_ Gundling, Hiſt. Philoſ. Mor. c. 7.] v 


Medical ALLsGorIEs, thoſe wherein ſome ſecret of phyſic is! 


to Allegory, has been zealouſly ſupported 


1702.“ 


* 
k "Wy, 


 .. revealed; ſuch is Solomon's deſcription of old age 


% 


Dh 


*; wherein, | 


ALL 


according to certain authors, the circulation of the blood is 
indicated o: ſuch alſo, according to a modern writer, is the 
ſtory of the labours of Hercules. [ Ecclef. c. xii. v. 1. ſeq. 
» Warlitx, Valetud, Senum Salom. ap. Jour. des Scav. 


T. 43. p. 232.] 


Chemical ALLEGORIEs, thoſe relating to chemiſtry : ſuch, ac- 


cording to Suidas *, and many moderns, is the ſtory of the 

Argonautic expedition ſuppoſed to be; wherein the proceſs 

of making gold is exactly deſcribed : ſuch alſo, according to 

Tollius », is the name and title of Baſil, Valentine, Bene- 

dictine, Monk; under which are concealed the ſecret of the 

A mercury.—[* Sud; in voc. A. „ V. Bibl. 
niv. T. 13. p. 206.] 


Moral ALLERGORIES, thoſe whereby ſome uſeful moral in- 


ſtruction is held forth: ſuch, in Homer, is the victory of Dio- 
mede over Venus, or fleſhy luſt: ſuch alſo are the Pythago- 
rean Metempſychoſis *, and the ſtory of the judgment of 
Hercules, given by Prodicus *, ſuppoſed to have been. To 
which may be added, the fables of avarice and luxury e; of 
the grotto of grief, and others in the Spectators . [Bibl. 
Choiſ. T. 10. p. 186. * Tatl. No. 97. I'. 2. p. 282. 
© Spectat. No. 55. T. 1. p. 215. * Jour, Liter. T. 7. 


p. 298 —305.] 


grammarian of the laſt century maintained, that the name 
of mice and frogs in Homer's Batrachomyomachia, were alle- 
gorical, and might be underſtood of the vitious manners of 
mankind . Some think Homer intended to expoſe the va- 
nity of man, by the noble and elevated ſentiments which he 
puts in the mouths of thoſe miſerable animals, and by the 
terrible diſorders which the death of a pitiful mouſe produced. 
Spencer's general plan is the repreſentation of ſix virtues, 
holineſs, temperance, chaſtity, friendſhip, juſtice, and cour- 
teſy, in ſix legends, by fix perſons. The fix perſonages are 
ſuppoſed under proper Allegories ſuitable to their reſpeRive 
characters, to do all that is neceſſary for the full manifeſta- 
tion of the reſpective virtues, which they are to exert. The 
red croſs knight runs through the whole ſteps of the Chriſtian 
life; Guyon does all that temperance can poſſibly require; 
Britomartis (a woman) obſerves the true rules of unaffected 
chaſtity 3 Arthegal is, in every reſpe& of life, ſtrictly and 
wiſely juſt ; Calidore is rightly courteous . [' V. Mem. de 

Trev. 1718. p. 162.. * Spe&t. No. 540. Vol. 7. p. 256.] 
ood 


Political ALLEGORIEs, thoſe wherein ſome maxim of 


government is artfully wrapped up : ſuch is that celebrated 


one of Menenius Agrippa, whereby he prevailed on the Ro- 


man people, who had withdrawn in diſcontent at the ma- 
pilates to return into the city; to which purpoſe, he re- 

ted to them the parable of a war raiſed by the ſeveral 
parts of the human body againſt the ſtomach. Vid. Lamy, 
Art de Parler, c. 12. Mem. de Trev. Jan. 1702. p. 46. 
As to the ode of Horace, lib. r. od, 14. mentioned in the 
Cyclopzdia, it is diſputed whether the republic be therein 
ſignified, or only the ſhip which brought the poet back to 
Italy, after the battle of Philippi. V. Jour. des Scav. T. 4. 
p. 315. ſeq. & T. 86. p. 177. 


Theological ALLEGORIEs, thoſe wherein ſome truth relating 


to the nature or attributes of God is couched, 

The method of defending Homer's gods, by having recourſe 
f of late by madame 

Dacier, and others, but in vain. The advocates for that 

poet are by no means agreed on the allegorical meanings they 

aſcribe to him; and whatever Ategory they chuſe, whether 


It be theological, moral, or phyſigal, the difficulty is fo great 


to make it quadrate h the whole of what the poet ſays of 


each god, that tis plain the Allegories only come in ex poſt 


facto, and are foreign to the author's intention. It is almoſt 
certain, Homer never thought of any ſuch thing; and that 
Metrodorus of Lampſacus, and A oras are the firſt who 
thought of chis expedient, to 13 thoſe, who were offended 
at the poet. But ſuppoſing Homer to have been as errant 
an allegoriſt, as ſome would have him; he will not yet eſcape 
cenſure, for having choſen his figures, and compoſed his fic- 


tions ſo. ill, that at firſt fight ſeveral of them exhibit moſt 


pernicious ideas: as the invention of Allegories, was in his 
own power, ought he not better to have'obſerved decorums . 
For an inſtance, the defenders of this ſcheme aſſert, that 
by Minerva, Homer means the divine wiſdom, or under- 


power | | 
wiſdoin ?-—f*. Mem. de Trev. 1716: p. 771. > Jour, Liter. 


| Ther s noching but may be defended} by the uſe of a 
The impieties 


N er 8 are by that means turned into 
virtues. By the: like- means, a man who would 
ble, might find excellent moral ſenſes in the 


17 
1 


of a learned writer, who, by help of Allgory, pretended to 
find the hiftory of tha Je in Homer's Odyſſee? Nouv. Rep. 
Lett. T. 52. Pp. 383. 0 1184 Ber! eU. 


* l 
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| literal ſenſe with them is vile, and the allegorical precious. 
monides has treated of the ſeveral met 
their Allegories, which may be reduced to the follow 


. By changing ſome letters for others, either of the ſame 
organ, (as they callit,) or a different one. 


Lud. Vives actually turned the eclogues of Virgil into Alle- 
ories ; and Turnebus and Politian, found great myſteries in 

Uus's Sparrow ©. The monk Jacobus Hugo, has with 

t ſagacity, found the whole Roman hiſtory to be only the 
biftory of the goſpel under other names, The pious Kinieas 
flying from Troy, and carrying his gods with him into Italy, 
is no other than St. Peter, quitting the ſee of Antioch, and 
going to fix at Rome . [Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1695. p. 23- 
1 Quyr. des Scav. 1694. p. 161.] . 
Surenhuſius ſhews how the Gematic doctors, and allegori- 
cal interpreters of the old teſtament, have diſcovered the 
myſtic ſenſes, under the letter which conceals them. This 
letter they call the body, and the Allegory the ſoul. The 


ng ones. 
1. By not readi 
them, but — 


to other points, which might be put 
under them, ev 


the former ſhould make no ill ſenſe. 


ing 


and points. 4. By adding and ſubſtracting certain 
letters. 5. By tranſpoſing letters and words, to make a new 


Mais 
whereby hey ſ — 


the words according to the points under 


. By both chang- | 


Alb. 


The Alemannic differed from the Francic; which was the lan- 

guage in uſe through the northern parts of Germany : the 

_ dialects of this, are the Palatine, Franconian, and 
On. 

ALEMANNIC Law, Tus Allemannicum, is the fame with what 
is otherwiſe called the Suevic law, being that which obtained 
in the more ſouthern parts of the country, as the Saxon law 
did throughout the northern. Hartung. Exerc, Jur. Civ. 1. 


c. 7. p. 986. f 5 | 
publiſhed ' the provincial Alemannic law *, and 


Schilter has | | 
alſo the code of the feudal Alemannic law o. [V. Act. Erud. 
Lipf. 1728. p. 338. V. Journ. des Scav. T. 84. p. 177. ſeg.] 
ALLIANCE ()- Armsef ALLIANCE, in heraldry, are thoſe 
born by the lc of families, whoſe heirefles have married with 
other Amilies, to ſhew their deſcent paternal as well as ma- 
ternal from both families. NViſbet, Eſſ. on Armoury, c. 7. 
Hence in great meaſure the uſe and office of what they call 
marſhaling, and quartering. 
ALLIANCE is alſo extended to hea 


or treaties, concluded be- 
tween | ſovereign princes, and ſtates, for their mutual ſafety 
and defence. 


In this ſenſe, Alliance amounts to the ſame with what we 


otherwiſe call confederacy, league, &c. 
ſenſe out of them. 6. By ſeparating one word into two. | 


. Hebr, Formu 


| We rank, 


gion only as a new ſect « 
and popular fimilitudes, contained the moſt hidden ſenſe, and 


_ - alfo is the platonic lagos ſuppoſed to have been. Hermannus 


ten, to render the ſenſe clearer, and accommodate it i the 


7. By ſubſtituting other words, i of thoſe that are writ- 


ſubjet. 8. By inverting the order of the words, d give 
them another ſenſe. g. By both inverting the order, 
and adding of new words. 10. By both adding, inverting, 
and ſubſtracting words, V. Surenbuſ. de Veter. Theolog. 
Sc. ap. Bibl. Choiſ. T. 25. p. 411. 


hilus of Antioch, with many others of 

—_— conſidered the chriſtian. reli- 

philoſophy, which under low 

oundeſt myſteries of all ſorts of natural and divine ſciences. 
toniſm unveiled, P. 1. c. 8. p. 27. 

The ons of the Valentinians, the Abraxa's of the Braſili- 

dians, are generally held to have only been Allegories. Such 


Deuſingius has even had the temerity to turn the doctrine 


of the trinity into a mere Allegory : according to him, the | 


three perſons ate only three faculties in God ; like the under- 
ſtanding, the judgment, and the will in man. 


heſe three | 
_ faculties, he ſuppoſes to have manifeſted themſelves at diffe- 


into treaties of peace, of commerce, and of Alliance, properly fo 
called. Theſe are ſometimes particularly denominated foreign 
Alliances. | | 
Alliances are vanoully diſtinguiſhed, according to their object, 
the parties in them, Cc. Hence we read of equal, unequal, 
triple, quadruple, grand, offenſive, defenſive, &c. Alliances. 
Unequal ALLIANCES, Fædera inequalia, are thoſe wherein one 


the other fidelity, and obſervance ;z by which they ſtand 
ntradiſtinguiſhed from equal Alliances, wherein the ſeveral 
powers treat on a par. Grot. de Jur. Bell. I. 1. c. 3. 
Offenſive ALLIANCE, that whereby the parties obhge them- 
ſelves jointly to attack ſome other power. This ſtands con- 
tradiftinguiſhed from defenſive Alliances, where the parties only 
| oblige themſelves mutually to defend each other. 
The forms or ceremonies of Alliances have been various in 
| different ages and countries. Among, us ſigning and ſwearing, 
fometimes at the altar, are the chief ; antiently cating and 
drinking together , chiefly offering ſacrifices together, were 
the cuſtomary rite of ratifying an 935 Among the Jews 
and Chaldeans, heifers or calves; among the Greeks, hulls 


or goats; and among the Romans, hogs, were ſacrificed an 


tent times. The underſtanding revealed itſelf to the Jews, this occaſion b. _—_ the antient Arabs, Alliances were 
under the name of father, whereof judgment, which is the] confirmed by drawing blood out of the palms of the hands of 
ſon, was in ſome meaſure the complement or perfection; the the two contracting princes with a ſharp ſtone, dipping herein 
Holy Ghoſt, which is the will and the love of only ma- | Aa piece of their garments, and therewith ſmeering ſeven ones, 
nifeſted itſelf in the new teſtament: and thus by a kind of 


book f wiſdom, Joſephus, and Philo, and, in imitation of 
cal paſſages of the ſcripture into Allegories, without excepting | 


with what is otherwiſe called 
Mop rio, 
ALLEGRO (G- PI ALLEGRo, in the Italian muſic, inti- 
mates to play, or | 

Poco pin ALLEGRO, fignifies, that the 

be playe or ſung, a nn lively, than A/- | 
Alegro alone requires. ; 


ELENGYON, in antiquity, a kind of tax, or tribute, | 
- which the rich paid for the poor, when abſent in the ar- 
mies. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. i 


cCeptionable. Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. x. p. 105. 
ALLEGORY is alſo uſed for the drawing ſome | 
and literally intended at firſt, from their natural and proper 
meaning, to a foreign 


progreſſion, or degrees, each age of the chriſtian church re- 
ceiving more and more of it than the preceding. ones. 
Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 30. p. 270. ſeq. 


The antient Jews, as the Therapeutæ, the author of the | 
them, the generality of the fathers, turned even the hiſtori- 
thoſe places, where the literal ſenſe is moſt clear and unex- 
Words, plainly 
er inſtructing of our 
nodation. See Accou- 


aſs; for the 
ith, or 


minds in ſome point 
J. and Suppl. 


„ a little quicker. 


This coincides | 


it is joined to muſt 


at the ſame time invoking the gods V rotalt, and Alilat, i. e. 
according to Herodotus, 8 and Urania. Among the 
ople of Cholchis, the confirmation of Alliances is effected 
y one of the princes offering his wife's breaſts to the other to 
ſuck, which he is obliged to do till there comes out blood 4. 
2 Crit. Rep. Lett. T. 2. p. 250. d Jour. des Scav. 
- 46. p. 114. Herodot. I. 3. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 52. 

. 555 Galen. Hiſt, Armen. Ap. Bibl. Univ. T. 1. p. 293. 
It has been diſputed, whether the ſtates of the empire have a 
right of making Alliances, without the emperor's participa- 
tion. And whether the king of England be veſted wich 
abſolute power of making Alliances at diſcretion, without 
conſent of parliament. Dr. Davenant aſſerts the negative. 
According to him, the contrary opinion owes its riſe to the 
meer flattery of modern courtiers, having no foundation in the 
antient laws and conſtitution of the kingdom. King John 
and Richard II. were, according to this author, the firſt that 
attempted any thing like it. It is certain, there occur nu- 
merous inſtances in hiſtory, where the king has aſked, or the 
parliament have offered, their advice, concerning Alliances to 
be made; but there are many others, at leaſt of later times, 
wherein no — of any ſuch conſultation appear. Vid. 
Obſerv. Halenſ. I. 6. Obſ. 31. F. 15. ſeq. Boecl. Notit. 


As contracting powers promiſes patronage, of protection, 


Alliances make a ſpecies of treaties z which are uſually divided l Y 


in voc. | Imper. Germ: I. 16. c. 2. Sk 
ALLELOPHAGI, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by Mouffet, and | Alliances are become much more frequent of late than in an- 
other writers on inſects, to expreſs a peculiar genus of flies, tient times, which has not a little diminiſhed the ſanction 
which feed on one another. They are thus called in diſtinc- | of them. Grown familiar, they are overlooked and thrown 
tion from another claſs, called the heterophagi, from their feed- aſide at pleaſure. It may be aſked what end do Mliancesanfwer? * | 
ing on different ſubſtances, not on one another. 


ALLELUJA, {Cyd.) in botany, a name uſed} by many for the | 
-:, common; wood ſorrel. Ger. Emac. Ind Wer ! 

ALLEMANNIC, in a general ſenſe, 
antient Germans. The word is alſo. written Alamannic, Ale- 


mannic, and Alemanic. It is formed from Alemanni, Alle- 
mam, Or Alama 


mac 2. 


ſomething relating to the | 


Can a prince or ſtate even reſt ſecure-under the fence of A 
liances ¶ It is certain no, The avowed principle of ſtateſmen 
and politicians is, that Mliances oblige, princes no longer 
than they are for the intereſt of their reſpective people . As 
che intereſts of nations are perpetually varying, the moſt ſo- 
lemn Alliances will be every day annulling themſelves, even 


— — 
. 


N 


N 15 ; the name whereby the German nation without perfidy, or of faith, on the part of 
was antiently kno $08 :q .x"; } the — r miniſters. In this light did De Wi, 
In this we with Allemunnie hiſtory, Allemannic or rather La Cour, conſider foreign Alliances, when he diſ- 
Aang: Alananmie laws, ge. Goldaſtus, and others; have | ſuaded his countrymen from making any, even th' ee 

publiſhed cullections of -wtiters om Allemannit affaus: All- by a ſuperior power z. If you alhy with a weaker prinee, 

© \mannicariedreram; ſeriptort . J burden muſt ent with a ſuperior, you be- 
Alllemannic lan was ſpoken thr, ©» ſouthern | | come dependent on him, and will be treated at diſcreti 

0 parts of German It is divided into feuetal di the] An Alliance may involve you in d war, but will fearee'eyer 
$1 of which icly are the Suevie, and Helvetic;/ At Erud, | fave you from it: If you run 'riſks, 'confiding in the faith of 
5 1728. p. 11. ni ede e e your allies, it is odds you-are ſacrificed.” The moment ati A- 


. 


1 | 
: 
=. 


A 


ALL 


Jim is concluded, you ceaſe to be at liberty, to take the 
meaſures which you find moſt advantageous, except ſo far as 
the other powers allied will pleaſe to 2 Jour. Liter. 
T. 4. p. 34 evign. Scienc. des Perſon. de la Cour. T. 3. 
p. 291. * De Witt, Mem. P. 2. Mem. de Trev. An. 1710. 


p- 219. ſeq. ] 
According to 
lid, it is neceſſary | 
but beneficial in its effects. A prince can _ 
further than thoſe two go : he cannot lay himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity to ſuccour an he beyond what may be for his peo- 
ple's benefit. He may even make peace without the conſent of 
his ally, tho' the contrary has been expreſsly ſtipulated between 
them ; provided ſuch peace be for the intereſt of his ſtate. 
This is ſufficiently warranted by the practice of princes. Henry 
the great of France, at the treaty of Vervins, concluded a 


ſeparate peace with Spain, tho? there was a poſitive article in 


the modern politics, to render an Alliance va- 
, that it not only be juſt in its principles, 
himſelf no 


the treaty of Alliance between him, queen Elizabeth, and | 


the ſtates general, that none of them ſhould make peace with- 
out the conſent of the reſt, The like was done by Chriſtian 
IV. king of Denmark, who treated with the emperor, con- 
trary to his engagement with the duke of Saxony, and his 
other allies. Queen Chriſtina of Sweden, did the like at the 
treaty of Munſter, in 1648, which was concluded without 
the conſent of the allies, the Dutch and French; the former 
of whom afterwards, made a ſeparate peace with the other 
branch of that houſe, without conſent of the French. Brown, 
Miſcel. Aulic. p. 172. ſeq. Mem. de Tr ev. Sept. 1702. p. 143. 
ALLIGATT, in antiquity, the baſeſt and worſt kind of ſlaves, 


whom they kept locked up, or with fetters on. 

The Romans had three degrees, or orders of ſlaves, or 2 
vants, the firſt employed in the management of their eſfates, 
the ſecond in menial or lower functions of the family, the 

third called Alligati above-mentioned. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
T. 1. p. 72. | 

ALLI T (Cycl.) is alſo written Alliot, and Aliot, and lite- 

rallj Aenotes a horſe. The Arabs give this name to each of 
the three ſtars, in the tail of the great bear, on account of their 
appearing like three horſes, ranged for the drawing a waggon. 
Mal Lex. Math. p. 23. 

ALLIUM, in botany. See GARLICK. * 

ALLODIARIUS, the owner or proprietor of an Alladium, or | 

odial lands, 
This is otherwiſe written Alodiarius, Alodarius, Aloarius, 
Aoer, Aloerius, and Aleutier, Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 
p. 147. in voc. Aladiarius. 

AELODIUM , (Cycl.) land held of a man's own right. | 
This word is alſo written Alodium, Alode, Alodis, Alaudium, 
and Alaudum; by French writers Alleu, Aleu, Aleuf,, or | 
Meud, We ſometimes alſo find it more particularly 


expreſſed by the names Franc Aleu, Franc Aleud, Franc | 


Aloy, Franc Aleuf, Liberum Allodium, and Regale Alle- | 
dium. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 61. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 


143. 
ams define it to be land, not only free from all ſervice | 
whether real or perſonal, tho' the owner of it might ſome- 
times acknowledge ſome ſuperior lord, from whom he firſt 
received it in quality of an honorary fee. We ſay ſometimes, 
for Allodia were often without owning any ſuperior lord. 
Du Cange, loc. cit. 
Alladium and Patrimonium, are frequently uſed indiſcrimi- 
nately. 
'The 33 which obtains in many places, nulla Terra fine 
Domino, ſets aſide all Allodia, except where are direct 
proofs of the contrary. Vertot, Dill. ſur les Loix Saliques, 
ap. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 4. p. 338. ſeq. Es 
Leibnitz * derives the word ly from the Teutonic, Ahn 
Lead, q. d. not Leodium, or not liable, of the Saxon Leodes, 
able. Skinner ® from the Teutonic, All loſz, q. d. Allfree. 
man © from the Anglo-Saxon, Leod, people, q. d. popular 
te; or from @ and Lead, vaſlal, q. d. without vaſlalage ; 
or from @ and Lad, burden, q. d. not incumbent. Hicks 
from the Theotiſcal and Gothic Lood, q. d. whole -produce 
of land. According to this author, a free farm, where the 
owner, beſides the poſſeſſion, enjoyed the property of the 
land, without ſervice, was called among the Goths Allalod, 
Where he had only half the profit, or was ſubjeR to any pay- 
ment or ſervices to a ſuperior, lord, it was called half Al 
lalad. [Act. Erud. Lipſ. Su I. 4. p. 238. * Shinn. 
* 2 in voc. Spelm. Glofl. p. 27.] ol 
Allodium, or Allede, is derived by ſome others, from the Ger- 
man words All, omne, and ode, patrimonium, ſeu poſſeſſio, | V. 
Strytii, Exam. Jur. Feud. Cap. 2. Qu. 5, and 6. 
ilter derives it from 10 or alt, vetus, and ode, quaſi ve- 


* 


_— 


8. 
4 
* 
% 


tus vel paternum , 
Altho' inſtances of Allodial donations occur in the Engliſh 
yet as Sir Edward Coke obſerves, there is now no 


Aladium in England. V. I. Inſt. 1. b. 2 
In domeſday, tenants, in fee ſimple are called Aladlari 


. 
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ALL 


In the cuſtomary laws of France, we find mention made of 
two kinds of Allodiums, viz. 
ALLoDIUM Nebile, Aleu Noble, that to which Fu/titia or ju- 
riſdiction was annexed ; and which was alſo free from all ho- 
„or ſervice, 
ALLopium Villanum, Aleu Raturier, that to which no juriſdic- 
tion was annexed. Trev. Dict. Univ. in voc. Alleu. 
ALLOGIA, in antiquity, denote winter quarters appointed for 
the ſoldiery. Aquin, Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 38. ſeq. 
Some will have the word of French origin from Logement ; 
others with more probability from the Italian A!loggio, formed 
of the Latin Locus, place. 
OM. See the article Al ux. 
OY (Ol.) — The Alley of gold is eſtimated by carats, that 
of ſilver by penny- weights. 
Gold without any Alloy is ſaid to be twenty-four carats fine. 
According to the proportion of pure gold, to that of the 
Alley in an ounce z the mixture is ſaid to be ſo many carats 
fine. If there be two carats of Alloy, to twenty-two of pure 
gold, it is ſaid to be twenty-two carats fine. If four of 2 
to twenty of gold, twenty carats fine, Qc. 
In different nations, different proportions of Alloy, are uſed ; 
whence their monies are ſaid to be of different. degrees of 
or baſeneſs ; and are valued accordingly, in foreign 
es.— The filver coin, among the Romans, was long 
kept to a great degree of purity z which was firſt broke in 
upon by the tribune Livius Druſus; who mixed with them, an 
eighth part of copper. But the acts of his tribunate were after- 
wards annulled, and the money reſtored to its antient fineneſs. 
Thus things remained till the time of the emperor Severus, who 
encreaſed the Alloy ſtill more; yet on his medals, he took the 
title of Reſtitutor Monetz. Jour. des Scav. T. 29. p. 765. 
The Alloy of ſilver with copper, may be examined by the 
cCoppel in the following manner. F ut have ready a touch- 
ſtone, and a ſet of touch needles ; wipe carefully both the 
touchſtone, and the metal to be examined, and rub the metal on 
the ſtone ; compare its mark with the needles, and by that 
means making a gueſs at the quantity of copper contained, 
and of courſe know how much lead will be neceſſary for con- 
ſuming that quantity. But as the lead neceſſary for conſuming 
the copper is not in a quantity proportionable to that of the 
copper, when this is mixed with ſilver, we ſhall: here give, 
from Marus Erker, the quantity to be added in every caſe. 
We take for our examples, a ſeries of touch needles, 
made according to the mark, divided into half qythces and 
grains. See the article ToUucH-NEEDLES. * 


: | marks of lead to 
T ounce ſilver, Z ounce copper, be added, 
15 — —— 1⁊⁵—— — 6. 
14 — — 2 — — 8. 
12 and I), — 4 and 3 — 10. 
9— 12 — 7 — — 1 
Every body may reduce this table to the es, made ac- 


. cording to the mark of the avoirdupoiſe, or that of carats : nor 
is it neceſſary to proportion the quantities of lead to be added, 
ſo far as one half centner. Cramers, Art of aſſaying p. 226. 
In the mean time, let the metal to be tried with the needles 
undergo the — 1 of copellig together with the quanti 


of lead indicated by touchingFand the fire muſt be made 
the gentler, as the Mer is allayed with a greater quantity 
of copper, and on the contrary, the ſmaller the quantity of 
the Alloy of co is, the ſtronger muſt be the fire to be 
uſed in the operation, When the lead, which muſt be firſt 
put into the coppel, begins to ſmoke and boil, then the metal 
to be examined is to be added, and the fire continued till 
the copper is all conſumed. and reduced to yellow ſcoriz, and 
the bead of _ left in the _ of the copel — — 
weighed, which, ſu known tity of ſilver 
in the lead uſed in —— operation, will —— pane of 
ſilver and conſequently that of the copper in the Alley. 
ALLUM, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory. Altun. 
ALLUSION (Cycl.) — Alluſions to paſſages in books or authors, 
** what _ call indirect quotations, Hiſt. Acad. Inſcrip. 
3. p. 108. | * * 
W And frequent Alluſions in the new teſtament, to 
in the old. The writings of the rabbins, the Arabs, the 
Perſians, Chineſe, Literati, fc. are full of Alluſions to the 
law, the Alcoran, and the works of Confucius. Many of 
the accompliſhments of - prophecies in the-old teſtament men- 
tioned 'in the new, are y allowed by critics to be only 
Allufions, or accommodations of fyglkprophecies to other 
events, which originally they had no to. This makes 
' what ſome call the ſyſtem of accommodation. Jour, des Scav. 
Sykes, Eſſ. on the truth of chriſtian, c. 15. 
f | 2. Bat“e Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 11. p. 102. 
It. T. 17. 40. 3 | 
Lipſ. 1689. p. a ec Lett. I. 18. p. 526. Platen. 
unveiled, c. 17. See ACCOMMODAT ION, Gycl.amd 5 


1 


Fuudum ſolare, which held of none but the ſun, their 

Rowe This ſeems analogous to Allodium. V. Stryk. 

rennen oF nt 
ol. I. | Wes Fo: 


A multitude of texts of ſcripture are to be. « 

| by pointing out — —— Jorklh 
rites, uſages, Ec. D gen ET 
2 4 | 
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te fathers themſelves. Not but that the itch of finding Al- 


a on the Lord Jeſus. Many find this an Alluft 
2 . but _ as to the particular thing al- 
me, e. gr. wi 


eum botanicum, fove Pbytogrupbiæ Ju 
ec. Lond. 1698. Fol — — wen in Phil. Tranſ. 


* This part 


* 


AL M 


of Hermeneutics, has been cultivated in the two 
laſt ages above all otl. ers. And hence it is that the ſcripture 
is fo much better known among modern divines, than amon 


_ Bufions has been too much indulged ; infomuch that many 

things have by this means been attributed to the inſpired writers, 
which it is certain they never meant. Dr. Hammond finds the 

gnoſtics intimated ut all the epiſtles of the apoſtles : 
and Kircher whot had dealt _ in the — language, 
and antiquities, finds ZEgyptianiſm in every thing, For an 
inſtance to what degree intepreters have miakiglied 2 
we will mention thoſe ſtarted from that ſaying of St. Pa 


a 
3.” 


luded to. So . have it to be the feaſts of the 
Palii, when they dreſſed themſelves in armour, and run 
about the ſtreets; others, the Roman Lupercalia, or Satur- 

- nalia, when ſervants dreſſed in the habits of their maſters ; 
, ethers, a religious cuſtom, wherein profane perſons wore the 
habit of their gods; others, a method of conferring the ſu- 
reme degree among the Sophiſts, by dreſſing the candidate 

2 a ſort of conſecrated garments; ot again will have it 
allude to a Jewiſh ceremony, wy e of inaugurat- 

| the high prieſt by putting on him the ponti es: 
Of, l have it to be J. point of Chriſtian ang tha 

is here alluded to, viz. the antient ceremony of baptiſm, 
wherein, after the 


techumens aroſe out 4 the water, they 
were habited in new arments v. [Rom. c. xiii. v. 14. 
Rambach. Inſtit. Hermen. Seer, I. 3. c. 7. F. 8. p. 591. ſeq.] 
ALLUVION (Cycl.)—Great alterations are made in the face 
and limits of countries, 
Whole plains are ſometimes formed by Alluvions a. It is con- 
troverted whether Alluviont be to be conſidered as fruits, and 
as ſuch accruing to Uſu-frufuaries s. [ Giorn. de Letter. d 
Ital. T. 21. p. 2956. Jour. des Scav. T. 39. p. 561. Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. 1710. p. 210. Jour. des Scav. I. 38. 


: . 28 5 : 

afMabe. in ſhip building, a ſmall veſſel uſed by the negroes 

of Africa, about four fathom long; and made uſually of the 
bark of a tree. | 

The ſame name is alſo given to the veſſels of Calicut in India, 


which are cighty foot long, and fix or ſeven "a ſquare 


PR Tg 


. Rerned. Dict. de Marin. in voc. | 
. Theſe, are otherwiſe denominated Catburi. ey go with 
| vi Witſen ſays, are twelve or thirteen paces 
ng, at head and ſtern, and that 1 1 wrought both 
by fails and oars. In time of war the king of Calicut fits 
= two or three hundred of theſe veſſels. Fitſen. Ap. 
Dict. de Marine, in voc. nh | 
ALMAGES T- (Cycl.)— This work was publiſhed at Baſil in 
1538. Claud. Ptolemæi 2 magna S. Amagęſtum, 

] 2 cum Comm. Tbeonis Alexandrini. | | 
e Amageft-was tranſlated from Greek into Latin in 1558, 

by GgTrapeguntius but great complaints have been made 
of the errors and inaccuracies of this verſion vb. Purbachius 
began to reduce the — into a more commodious form, | 
and leſs compaſs, for the uſe of learners ; but dying before he 
had half finiſhed, the work was left to be compleated by Regio- 
montanus, who publiſhed it in 1350 %. There is alſo a ver- 
ſion and epitome of Ptolemy's Almage/t in Hebrew, made 
from the Arabic, by ac. ben am ben Samſon, An- 
doli, &c.4 tho? yet tant in 
1525. Lipen. Bibl. Phil. T. 1. 
. 506. 


> 


— 


Misc. Lipf. 


by Alluuions of the ſea, rivers, &c.<{ 


þ 


[* Venet. 4“. 5. | 
2. 


4 
pt. * 2 in fin. Elem. Ma- 
p. 2051. Ed. 1. V. JPolf. Bibl. Hebr, T. 3. 


he entitles-after Ptolemy, the new Almage/t ; being a collec- | 

of the principal antient, as well as modern obſervations 
| diſooveries in that ſcience.” Riccioli's Almageſt contains 
+. great variety of different ſyſtems, opinions, &c. likely 


enou 


ugh 
ſcience, g be able to make a choice and judgment among 


He 


77 | 
the divers obſeryations, c, together, and from 
draw out a more uniform and conſiſtent body, 
under the title of Affronomia af. Some 
ſpeak of another Almage/t in Hebrew, by Avu Abad 

5 but we do not find that it has been yet publiſhed. — 


ie ts. AE. 


nouum Aftronomia An- 
„Bibl. Phil. T. x. p. 31. 
„of. Bibl. Hebr. T. p. 3.1 


agefts, compoſed" by Plukeniet , 


.. thor, have been added above one thouſand ohe .I Auma 


4 


ie Phu 
434» * Almage ee e. plantarum 
a : | 


abric. Bibl. Græc. I. 4. c. 14. Naud. Arcan. Stat. | 
Se Þ: 397: © Walf. Com. de 
F * 2. 


to oonfound thoſe who are not deep enough in the | 
was therefore afterwards at the pains to examine 


Feen heathenifm *and-chriflianity 


ALM 


ALMAGRA, in natural hiſtory, a name given in later ages 
to an earth of the ochre kind, called Si atticum by the an- 
tients, It is an ochre of a fine and deep red, with ſome admix- 
ture of purple, very heavy, and of a denſe yet friable ſtructure, 
and rough duſty ſurface. It adheres 4 gave to the tongue, 
and melts freely and eaſily in the mouth, and is of an = 
and ſtrongly —— taſte, it ſtains the fkin in touching it, 
and ferments very violently with acid menſtruums; by which 
ſingle quality, it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the 
Sil  Syricum, to which it has in many reſpects a great 
affinity. | 
It is found in immenſe quantities, in many parts of Spain; 
and in Andaluſia there are in a -manner whole mountains of 
it. It js uſed in painting, and in medicine, being a very va- 
luable aſtringent. | 1 
The — of authors, have been guilty of a very great 
error, in confounding the Sil atticum and Ochra attica of the 
antients with one another, and imagining them the ſame 
ſubſtance 3 but a careful examination of what is left us, in 
regard to theſe ſubſtancgs, very evidently ſhews, that the one 
was red, and the other yellow, and that we have them both 
yet in great plenty in different parts of the world. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 57. | « 

ALMAGRA, in the cant of chemiſts, denotes red bole, or 
dle, ſometimes a lotion, or waſh. *- 

ALMALECI, in medical hiſtory, a celebrated work, contain- 
ing a ſyſtem of the antient Arabian phyſic. 

The word imports as much as the royal work. 
The author of it was Haly Abbas, a perſon of great 


repute 
& — in his age; on which account he had the title 


was compoſed about the year 
call 


g80, and dedicated in v 
hyperboli 2 


une to the Caliph Ada d'Odaula. It was 


tranſlated into Latin by Stephen of Antioch, in 1127. In 


- which dreſs it is ſtill extant. 
Others give this work the title of Pantechni, or C 
Medicine, and aſcribe it to Iſaac Iſraelita. In "i y there 
are many paſſages in the work exactly the fame with what 
are quoted by Rhazes under the name of Iſaac. And no 
doubt, Haly might borrow from Iſaac, as well as he did from 
Rhazes. Concerning the hiſtory, contents, &c. of the A 
maleci, fee Friend's Hit of Phyſ. P. 2. p. 36. ſeq. 

ALMANAC (hci. ) is uſed, among antiquaries, for a king of 
inſtrument, uſually of wood, inſcribed with various Fus 
and Runic characters, and repreſenting the order of the feaſts, 
dominical letters, days of the week, and golden number, 
with other matters n to be known throughout the 
year; uſed by the antient northern nations, in their compu- 
tations of time, both civil and eccleſiaſtical. + 
Almanacs of this kind are known by various names, among 
the different nations wherein they have been uſed, as rim- 
ſtocks, primſtaries, runſtocks, runſtaffs, Scipiones Runici, 
Baculi Annales, clogs, c. | 8 
They appear to have been uſed only by the Swedes, Danes, 
and Norwegians. From the ſecond of theſe people, their 


uſe was introduced into England, whence divers remains of 


them in our counties. Dr. Plot * has given the defeription 
and figure of one of theſe clogs, found in Staffordfhire, 
under the title of the perpetual Staffordſhire Almanac. Wor- 
mius dates their origin, from the time of Julius Czfar, which 
Rudbeck » is not contented with, but afferts them to be up- 
wards of three; thouſand years old, and even to have been 
invented by "Atlas, the great founder of aſtronomy, from 
whom they are ſometimes alſo denominated Atlas's calendars. 
According to this author, they were firſt made in the coun- 


gulph, where the ſun in the middle of winter is 
hid from the inhabitants forty days together.—[ + Plot, Nat. 
Hiſt. Stafford. c. xo. p. 420. ſeq. * Atlant. P. 3. c. 1. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne. Fare k. 2005.] 5 2 80 | 

The ext figure and matter of theſe calendars appear to 
have been | _ Sometimes they were cut on one or 
more wooden leaves, bound t 

ſometimes on the ſcabbards of ſwords, oreven on daggers; ſome- 


the helves of hatches, flails, &c. Som 
of braſs or horn; ſometimes of the ſkins of eels, which bes 
ing drawn over a ſtick inſcribed, retamed the im- 
preſſions of it. But the oſt uſual formpwas that of walk- 
ing ſtaves, or ſticks, which they carried about with them to 
Church, market, c. A0 1 
Some divide theſe Ahnanacs into public and private, perfect 
and imperfect; others into heathen and - chriſtian. 
Public Almanacs are thoſe of a peer five, uſually hung up 
at one end of the mantle-trees oF 
family uſe ©; private are thoſe of a ſmaller kind, to be cn 
about either in the hand, after the manner of a ſtaff, or in 
pocket; perfect, theſe which have the dominical letters as well 
rà⁊s primes, and feaſts inſeribed to them) ; = thoſe-which 
have only the primes and immoveable Till about the 


from that age to the ſeventh, they re generally divided be- 


*\ 
=o 


Ne, 225. 
—_—— arum, ultr merum complettens, 
2 2 Fol. An ent of it be ſeen N | 
: Learn, „. p. 225. ] © IA oY 


* 

4 x - 
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8. 45. * Nouv. Liter. Germ. 1709. p. 296·] . 


* 
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* 


Ie Piet, lib. cit. c. 10. 


» 


try of the Cimmerians, ſituate on the fartheſt extremity of the 
$920: It. T. 1. p. 0 D et 172 4. 4+ Bothnic 
| Siccioh. ? has alſo publi — of aftronomy,- which 


er after the manner of books; 


times on tools and implements, as portable ſtillyards, hammers, + 
Sometimes they were made ® . / | 


Chimnies, for common' or 


the fourth century, they all carry the marks of heathenifm ; 


ALM 


Each of theſe ſaves is divided into three regions, whereof 

the firſt indicates the ſigns, the ſecond the days of the week 

and year, and the third the golden number. 
The characters engraven on them are, in ſome, the antient 
Runic, in others, the later Gothic character of Ulfilus. Ihe 
ſaints days are expreſſed in hieroglyphics, ſignificative either of 
ſome endowment of the ſaint, the manner of his martyrdom, 

or the like. Thus, againſt the notch for the firſt of March, 

or St. David's day, is repreſented a harp ; againſt the 25th 
of October, or Gilpin's day, a pair of ſhoes; againſt the 
xoth of Auguſt, or St, Lawrence's day, a gridiron ; and, 
laſtly, againſt New-year's-day,, a horn, the mark of good 
drink. 
ſon . Elvius has given a diſſertation expreſs on the Runic 
ſtaff fm —[* Plot, Nat, Hiſt. Stafford. c. 10. FJ. 59g. Idea 
Scipionis Runici, 4to. 1709. Upſal. An extract of it is given 
in Nov. Liter. Germ. 1709. p. 296. ſeq. ] 
Some think this word Almanac has been borrowed from the 
Egyptian aſtrologers, long before the Arabs ; it appearing, 
from Porphyry, that * Almenach and Almenachica deſcriptio, 
(A were in uſe among that people in his age, for 
monthly predictions. V. Euſeb. de Prep. Evang. I. 3. c. 4. 
See alſo Vorm. in Faſt. Danic. I. 1. c. 2, Vid, Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. Almanach. 

-— Almanacs are of ſomewhat different compoſition, ſome con- 
taining more points, others fewer. The eſſential part is the 
kalendar of months and days, with the riſings and ſettings 
of the ſun, age of the moon, &c. To theſe are added va- 
rious parerga, aſtronomical, aſtrological, meteorological, chro- 

nological, And even political, rural, medical, &c. as calcu- 

- Iitions and accounts of eclipſes, ſolar ingreſſes, aſpects and 
configurations of the heavenly bodies, lunations, heliecentri- 

and geocentrical motions of the planets, prognoſtics of 
the weather, and predictions of other events, tables of the 
planetary motions, the tides, terms, intereſt, twilight, equa- 


tion, kings, &c. 
We have a great dan of Almanacs annually publiſhed, 
ſome in books, others in looſe papers, called Sheet-Almanacs : 
ſuch are the Oxford Almanac, the London Almanac, &c. 
Others bound, which may be denominated Book- Almanacs. 
- *The firſt author or inventor of Almanacs is conteſted ; ſome 
will have it to have been Johannes Regiomontanus; of which 
- , Opinion is P. Ramus. Cardan ſhews this to be a miſtake, 
+ fince he had ſeen an Almanac for the year 14143 whereas 
- that of Regiomontanus only a 
ranus 8 aſcribes the firſt Almanac to Laur. Miniatenſis, who 
lived at Rome.—Be this as it will, Regiomontanus appears 
to have been the firſt who reduced Almanacs to their preſent! 
form and method; gave the characters of each year and 
month; foretold the eclipſes, and other phaſes, calculated 
the motions of the planets, &c . [* Anthropol. I. 21. e. ult. 
Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 32. p. 219. * V. Gaſſend. Vit. Re- 


| 1 p. 361. 
f e company 

publiſhing of Almanacs.— In 1673, an Oxford Almanac was 
Printed in octavo, with ſo much ſucceſs, that an edition of 
- $0z000 was fold, This | 
they purchaſed its ſuppreſſion for the future with a conſider- 
able ſum of money: After this, the Oxonians were contented 
only to publiſh a ſheet Almanac, which is continued to this 


. da . ' e * : 
The proteſtant ſtates of Germany came. to a reſolution, in 


- 


proceeding for the future in a method of computation 
different both from the Julian and Gregorian calendar. Vid. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 260. p. 459. See CALENDAR, JULIAN, 
nfFdoRlAx, &c. C cl. | 
Evans i, Lilly, Wharton *, Gellibrand i, Booker, Gadbury, 
Partridge, Parker, &c. are the principal among the Engliſh 
Almanac makers. [! V. Word, Ath. Oxon, T. I. p. 579. 
E Hemeroſcopiums, or Almanacs, from 1640 to 1666. Wood, 
ubi ſupra, T. 2. p. 684. Hood, lib. cit. T. 1. p. 613.] 
Sir Samuel Moreland ®, Jo. Newton ®, and Ro. N 8. 
have publiſhed univerſal Almanacs ; Bloùnt, a catholic Alma- 
nac v; Le Fevre, an Almanac for 150 years 9. The royal 
academy of ſciences at Paris iſh annual tables, from 
whence Almanacs are eaſily made. We alſo m 
" rical Almanacs *, bibli ical Almanacs t, alp of Par- 
naſſus, &c.— [ M Deſcript. of #wo Arithmet. Inſtrum. Lond. 
1673, 12mo. V. Phil. Tranſ. No. 94. p. 6048. od, 
h Ati Oxon. T. 2. p. 632. A Specimen of a new Alma- 
nac for ever, or a refed Account of Time by a Luni- ſolar 


as 


ww 


in 1474. Volater- 


alarming the ſtationers of London, 


c 2699, to reform the Almanac, by ſupptefiing eleven days, |. 
an 


ith hiſto- 


ALM 


' ALMEHRAB, among Mahometans, denotes a niche in theit 
moſques, which directs to the Keblah, that is, to the temple 
of Mecca, to which they are obliged to bow their faces 
in praying. Vid, Sale, Prelim. Diſc. to Koran, ſec. 4. 


108. | 

The word is Arabic, where it is properly written Al Meb- 
rab. | 

ALMEISAR, a celebrated game among the antient Arabs, 
performed by a kind of caſting of lots, with arrows, ſtrictly 
forbid by the law of Mahomet, on account of the frequent 
quarrels occaſioned by it. | 
'The manner of the game was thus: a young camel being 


, Which our anceſtors gave a looſe to at that ſea- ] brought and killed, was divided into a number of parts. Ihe 


adventurers, to the number of ſeven, being met, eleven ar- 
rows were provided without heads or feathers ; ſeven of which 
were marked, the firſt with one notch, the ſecond with two, 
the third with three, &c. the other four had no marks, 
"Theſe arrows were put promiſcuouſly into a bag, and thus 
drawn by an indifferent perfon. Thoſe to whom the marked 
arrows fell, won ſhares in proportion to their lot ; the reſt to 
whom the blanks fell, were intitled to no part of the camel, 
but obliged to pay the whole price of it. 

Even the winners taſted not of the fleſh themſelves, more 
than the loſers, but the whole was diſtributed to the poor. 
Viale, Prelim. Diſc. to Koran, ſec. 5. p. 124. ſeq. 
ALMELILETU is uſed, by Aviſenna, for a preternatural kind 
of heat, a degree more remiſs t t of a fever, and which 
ſometimes remains after | nb one. Vid. Caftel. Lex. 
Med. p. 34. þ 

ALMENE, a name given, by ſome of the Arabian writers, to 
the prickly /otus of Africa, called by ſome of the antients 
lotus acanthos, and by Virgil acanthus, _ In ſpeaking of 
this acanthus, he mentions its berries ; and his commentator, 
Dr. Martyn, ſuppoſes, that by acanthus he means the Egyp- 
tian acacia, and that he calls the globular flowers of that tree 
baccas, berries, But Virgil ſeems juſtifiable in calling the 
lotus here deſcribed acanthus, from ſome of the other an- 
tients ; and this lotus does truly bear berries. 

ALMIGGIM «wed, a word uſed in the ſcriptures, to ſignify 
a beautiful and light ſort of wood. It has been conjectured 
to be ſeveral different ſorts of woods now in uſe ; others think 
it has been loſt long ſince, But Meibom proves, from the 
ac of Joſephus, that it was the wood of the Indian 
pine, or fir tree. This was excellent for its whiteneſs, and 
for a ſhining levity, and therefore was uſed in muſical inſtru- 


ments. 


ALMIZADIR, among alchemiſts, is ſometimes uſed for ver- 


degreaſe; ſometimes for the proceſs of the philoſophers ſtone; 
and ſometimes for the agua mercurialis, or aqua philoſopho- 
rum. Ruland, Lex. Alchem. p. 31. Caftel. Lex. Med, 
Pp 4 See AlL CAE T. é 

ALMOGIZA, among Arabian writers, denotes the limb, or 
circumference of the aſtrolabe. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 24. 


65 ſtationers have an excluſive privilege for þALMOHARRAM, one of the ſacred months of the antient 


Arabs. | 89 
The word is Arabic, A! Mobarram. It was the firſt month 
of the Arab year. On ſome occaſions they put off the ob- 
ſervance of this month, to the following month Safar, Vid. 
Sale, Prelim. Diſc. to Koran, ſec. 7. p. 149. 141 
ALMOND tree, Amygdalus, (Cycl.) in botany, the name of a 
genus of trees ; the characters 1 are ; e flower 
is of the rolaccous Bid, being Edompoſed of ſeveral petals ar- 
ranged in a circulaFform. e piſtil ariſes from the cup, 
and finally becomes an oblong ſtony fruit, covered with a 
callous coat, and ining an oblong kernel. 


The ſpecies of Almond, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The cultivated Almond, with large fruit, 2. The 
cultivated Almond, with ſmall fruit. 3; ' The ſweet Almond, 


Ide 
with a ſoft coat. 4. The bitter Anand, And, 5. 'The 
ras oper Almond. K —— —_ Tyre 

he nd tree is p inoculating a bud of # 

of the ſpecies into the ſtock of 7 Fo or Au 

of another ſpecies, in the month of- July. See the article 
INxoculATIIoùn. bs, e ie 10S 

The ſecond year after their budding, they are to be removed 
to the places where they are to remaeu. 

The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them, if for dry ground, 
is in October; but for à wet ſoil, n found 
the propereſt ſeaſon. Millers Gardner's n ea nd 

The Almond was antiently called nus Graca, becauſe firſt 

brought into Italy from Greece. 4facroh, Saturn. I. 2. C. 4. 
Hurggr. Lex. Med. T. I. p. 618. ſeq. in vo. 


Fear deſeribed in the Garter. Hook,” Phil. Collect. No. 2. The tree is a very eaftly bloſſomer. Aaron's rod, by whoſe 
P. 26. V. Wind, Ath. Oxon. T. 2. p. 73. * Almanac | budding the prieſſ was prelerygg/to him , was of this 
de Cabinet, pour toutes les Annees depuis 1600 julqu'A 1750, | tree *,—[* Num. c. xvii. 6. 8. Lamy. Introd. Script. 
Par. 1714. V. Jour des Scav. T. 56. p. 327. La Con- I. 3. C. 3. 1 N ory, e 3 
* noiſance des Femps, Par. 12mo. conti ally + V. Jour. | There are two kinds of ſweet Amends.” 1. Jordan, which 
des Scav. 170%. p. 442. ſeq, . V. Mem. de Trev. 1715. are 1 , longer, and dearer kind, -chiefly: ſold to be eat 

ibn ique FAnne 1709. Par. | with ms. 2. Valentian and Barbary" Almendt, which are 

| 5 „mo. Vid. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 46. P. 101. — n 3 Hought, Colle. 
Lis 9. R Y A ff 12 7 %R 9 | 40 9 4 2. p. _ OR t 2 Ke it 4 , 

| , of one Over „Hilal. n y K 3 | 

4 prevalency one planet or e 
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It may be obſerved, that ſome ſuſpect whether this be the king's Almoner and chaplain. Roulliard aſſerts them to have 
true reading; fince, in an antient MS. Hoffman found lum- been the ſame. According to this writer, the office of great 
 bricis, inſtead of vulpibus, which transfers the mortality from | 'Almoner had ſubſiſted, though under ſome diverſity of names, 
ÞToxes to worms. Some imagine the poiſonous virtue here to in all ages of the monarchy. d 
} reſide chiefly in the rind; for when this is peeled off, * Under the firſt race, he was called Apocrifiarius ; under the 
not prove ſo mortal 4.ſ* Dioſcor. I. 1. c. 176. * Wepp. ſecond, Archicapellanus ; and under the third, grand Almo- 
de Cicut. Aquat. p. 248. De Medic. Offic, I. 2. c. 162. | ner. Under the firſt race, the office was ſerved by biſho 
$. 42-] See LAUxO-CENASus. 2 4 who came to court for it by tins; under the ſecond, by 
A bloſſoms are often brought to market inſtead of thoſe | prieſts, that the biſhops might not be obliged to non-reſidence ; 
of peaches. The kernels of bitter Almonds 3 much the] under the third, it has been uſually ſupplied by archbiſhops, 


ſame reliſh in diſtillation, as the kernel of-the cherry: on] or even cardinals. On this footing, grand Almoner is the 
which account, ſome practiſe the making a counterfeit cherry | fame with what, in ſome antient writers we find called 
brandy with them, are alſo frequently uſed inſtead of | cxffos ſacri palatii, ny ſacri palatii, or biſhop of the 
apricoc kernels, in Quinc, Diſpend. P. 2. ſec. 4. — ſometimes preſbyter de palatio, or prieſt of the 
IQ. D. 106. | ; court. ' - 

Bla / LMONDSs are thoſe which, having been put a while | His office anſwered to that of proto papas, in the court of the 
in warm water, have fli out of their ſhells. —Theſe are | Greek emperors. 
uſed with the cold ſeeds in emulſions, ptiſans, &c. Howght. | Frizon, Chevillard, and St. Marthe *, have publiſhed lifts 


loc. cit. | and genealogies of the great Almoners. Seb. Roulliard, a 
Al Mon milk is a preparation made of ſweet blanched A!- | treatiſe of the . of the office of great Almoner >.— 
monds and water, of ſome uſe in medicine, as an emollient, Le Long, Bibl. Hiſt. de la Franc. p. 705. ® Seb. Roul- 
cooler, &c. Hought. ubi ſupra. hard, le Grand Aumonier, Par. 1607, 8vo. An extract of 
ALMonD butter is a preparation made of cream and whites of it is given in Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p: 734-] | 
eggs boiled; to which is afterwards added, blanched Almonds ; | Firſt Almoner, premier Aumonier, ſuppli offices which 
the whole ſet over a flow fire, till it become thick. Hlongbt. the great Almoner cannot attend, either by-reaſon of his ab- 
T. r. Ne. 168. p. 438. | ſence, or NP of buſineſs. Raf. Etat de la Franc. 
Several have publiſhed@gicces and obſervations expreſly on L. x. c. 1. Mem. de Trev. 1723. p. 1019. 
Almonds e Schelhami rs. of Almonds; | The Almoners in ordinary take their turn in waiting, to aſſiſt 
Breynius, on the Almi o pe of Good Hope .] the king in his prayers, ſay grace, &c. 
0 Gunth. Chriſt. Schelhammer, Amygdalarum Germinatio in | ALMONER is alſo applied, in eccleſiaſtical writers, to the dea- 
hem. Acad, N. C. dec. 2. an. 8. obi. J- f Fac. Breynii, | cons of churches, Suic. Theſ. T. 1. p. 870. See Dt a- 
Obſerv. de Amygdalo Holoſerico Capitis Spei. Ephem. | CON, Cyct. 4 > | 
Acad. N. C. dec. 1. an 3. obſ. 292.] ALMONER is alſo uſed, in hiſtorians of the middle age, for him 
Durrius 5, and the academiſts Naturz Curioſi b, have written appointed by a perſon to diſtribute his alms to the poor, In 
on the poiſonous effects of Almonds on brutes. Many parti- | this ſenſe, Almoner amounts to much the ſame with what has 
culars relating to Almonds are alſo occaſionally given by the | been ſince denominated executor, | | 
botaniſts, phyſicians, &c .. Durrii, Obſerv. de Morte ALMONER is alſo ſometimes uſed for a perſon who left alms to 
Subitanea in Volucribus Canarienſibus ex eſu Amygdalarum | the poor, by his laſt will. 
Amararum, in Ephem. Acad. N. C. deo. 3. an. 1. obf. 156, | ALMONER is ſometimes alſo uſed for a legatee. 
. > Obſerv. de Amygdala Amara quibuſdam Animalibus No- | In this ſenſe, it is the rule that the ſame perſon could not 
*civa ac Lethali. in Ephem. dec. 1. an. 8. obſ. 99. See both be Almoner and heir. Trev. Dict. Univ. in voc. Au- 
r the Almond tree, Towrnef. Inſt. cl. 21. Toner. 
7. gen. 5. p. 627. Burggr. Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 618. | ALMONER is alſo a more faſhionable title given, by ſome wri- 
0 ſeq. in yoc. a Kip. Zwing. diff. 4. de Amygdal. p. 112. | ters, to chaplains, 


H 


Ruel, de Nat. Stirp. I. 1. c. 51. , Hiſt. Plant. I. 2. In this ſenſe, we meet with Almoner of a ſhip, Almoner of a 
1 3 Anatomy of the Almond fruit, Malpig. Anat. Plant. 4 Jour. des Scav. T. 36. p: 480. | 


„ 


teror. Augment. p. 69. Burggr. loc, cit. Its impor- ONRY (Cycl.)— The word is otherwiſe written Almnery, 
tation into England, Hs 15 lib. cit. p. 75. Sweet 1 Aulmry, Aumry, Almry, and even Ambry.— By Latin writers 
their qualities and uſe againſt coſtiveneſs, aſthma, ſtone, &c. Almonaria, Almaneria, Almonerium, Eleemoſynaria, Eleemo- 
Burggr. ubi ſupra. . Their oil, if hurtful or beneficial in fevers, | ſyna, or Hoſpitale pauperum ; ſometimes Eleemoſyna pauperum, 
| Giorn. de Letter. d'Ital. T. 14. p. 213, 217, 229. ſeq. | or Domus Eleemoſynaria. ou | 
It. T. 25. p. 410. Good againſt worms, Act. Erud. Lip. | The Almonry is one of the clauſtral offices belonging to a re- 
1720. p. 409. Againſt colic, Act. Erud. Lipſ. Supp. ligious houſe. It is found in the moſt antient abbys and con- 
+ 2. p. 14. Bitter Almonds, whether endowed with an, ventual priories, and is reputed among the n r of bene- 
opening or aſtringent quality, Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 1. fices. To this office were particular revenues given by be- 
an. 8. p. 185. ſeq. ether they be a preſervative from] nefactors, or aſſigned by the houſe, out of the common flock, 
drunkenneſs, Brown, Vul. Err. I. 2. c. 6. p. 80. Camerar.| to ſupply the charge of alms. In the reformed congregations, 
. - Memor. Cent. 3. P. 1. p. 88. Whence their power againſt | the Almonry is ſuppreſſed, and its revenues united to the con- 
intoxication, Ephem. Acad. loc. cit. Whence their mortality | ventual manſe. Trey. Di. Univ. T. 1. p. 733. h 
to hens, &c. Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 1. an. 8. p. * . | ALMONRY is alſo uſed, in antient writers, for a purſe, out of 
k | Their diuretic and vermiſu ity, Ephem. Acad, .C which the alms uſed to be taken. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 


ic uſe, Hought. Collect. in voc. Elemoſynaria. | | 
5 | In this ſenſe, \ of filk Almonries, embroidered Almon- « 
the furnace in which the | riet, &. | | | 

of the litharge left | ALMS (Cycl.) — Paſchal Alms, Elcemoſyne Paſchales, were 

in. with the | thoſe diſtributed at the ſolem ity of Eaſter, attended, in ſome 

2 qi; rr 
ONER, (Cycl.) in its primitive ſenſe, denotes an o | Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. Elemoſyna. 
ig] the management and | Alzms are divided by Mahometans, into voluntary and legal. 


| Wee find many things in writers on the monaſtic ſtate, con- : | 
cCebrning the qualities, conduct, &c. of the Almoner. Vid. ary Alms are properly denominated, by the Arabs, 
| Lanfranc. in Decret. pro Ord. S. Benedict. c. 8. ſec. 3. | 
Udalric. Capſuetud. Cluniac. I. 3. c. 24.. | | 
By the antient-canons, all monaſteries were to ſpend at leaſt tar | 
i nip mg mr rg eye rep means to make prayer be heard. 
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of St. Paul's is to diſpoſe of the monies left y their califs, Prayer carries us 

— e the appointment of the donors, to 

who die in the neighbourhood, and to breed 

to ſinging, for the uſe of the choir. Dugd. 
5 P. » 4 
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M - abridged, p. 325 447 4 on of Mo- 
By an antient canon, } 
ners. Tobnſ. Ecclel. 
ordinary 
1! in 
- dency of manded by the law, which directs and determines both the 
. _ .  ceives the portion to be given, and the kind af things it is to be gi- 
© © This of The legal Alms are properly called, by the Mahometans, 
* ae Zacat, either on account of their i ing a man's ſtore, 
. king's Almoner. Du Cange contends for a difference or of their purifying the remaining his 
f $6 ., 


Some writers have given theſe the denomination of tithes, but 
improperly ; ſince, in ſome caſes, they fall ſhort, and in others, 
excceed the proportion of a tenth. 

Alms, according to the preſcriptions of the Mahommedan 
laws, are to be given of five things; that is to ſay, 1. Of 
camels, kine, an ſheep. 2. Of money. > Of corn. 4. Of 
fruits, viz. dates and raiſins. And, 5, Of wares fold. Of 
each of theſe, a certain portion is to be given in Alms, being 
uſually one part in forty, or two and a half per cent, of the 
value, But no Alms are due for them, unleſs they amount 
to a certain quantity or number, nor until a man has been in 
poſſeſſion of them eleven months, he not being obliged to 
give Alms thereon before the twelfth month is begun; nor 
are any Alms due for cattle employed in _ the ground, or 
in carrying burdens. In ſome cafes, a much larger proportion 
than the before-mentioned is reckoned due for Alus: thus, 
for what is got out of mines, or the ſea, or by any art or 
profeſſion, over and above what is ſufficient for the reaſonable 
ſupport of a man's family, and eſpecially where there is a 
mixture, or ſuſpicion of unjuſt gain, a fifth part ought to be 
given in Alms. Moreover, at the end of the feaſt of Rama- 


dan, every moſlem is obliged to es in Alms for himſelf, 


and for every one of his family, if he has any, a meaſure of 
wheat, barley, dates, raiſins, rice, or other proviſions com- 
monly eaten. 

Mahomet himſelf firſt took upon him to be collector of the 
legal Alms, as well as diſtributor of them; and his ſucceſſors 
continued to do the fame, till other taxes being introduced 
for the ſupport of the government, to which theſe Alms were 
originally appropriated, the caliphs became weary of acting as 
almoners to their ſubjects, and left the payment of them to 
their conſciences. 

Alms, called by the Jews Sedaka, that is, juſtice, or right- 
eouſneſs, are preferred, by their rabbins, to ſacrifices them- 
ſelves. Beſides the corners of the field, and the gleanings of 
their harveſt, or vineyard, commanded to be left for the poor 
and the ftranger, by the law of Moſes, a certain portion of 
their corn and fruits is. directed to be ſet apart for their re- 
lief, which portion is called the tithes of the poor. The 
Jews likewiſe were very conſpicuous for their charity. We 
are told that ſome gave their whole ſubſtance, ſo that their 
doQtors at 1 decreed, that no man ſhould give above a 
fifth part of his goods in Ams. Vid. Sale, Prelim. Diſc. to 
Koran. ſect. 4. p. 109. ſeq. | 

Alus is alſo uſed for lands given to churches, or religious 
houſes, on condition of praying for the ſoul of the donor, 
both living and dead. This is otherwiſe called free Alms, 

ſometimes eccleſiaſtical Alms, Eleemoſyna eccleſiaſtica. 

Free Alus, libera Eleemoſyna, or pure Alms, E eemoſyna pura, 
is more particularly uſed for that which is not ſubje& to any 
rent, ſervice, or the like ; or that which is given to the 
church, without any other reſerve beſides that of temporal 
12 or the right of patronage b. [Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Lat. T. 2. p. 224. ſeq. in 9 b Aubert, ap. 
Richel. Di. T. 1. p. 155. in voc. Aumin-. 

Charter of Al Ms, charta Eleemoſynaria, that whereby a thing 
is given to the church. 

Als, Aumine, among the French, is alſo uſed for a compul- 
ſory payment, impoſed by way of puniſhment, to be converted 
to pious or charitable uſes. | 
In all adjudications to the king's right, there is an Alms re- 
ſerved. This amounts to what among us is uſually called 
forfeiture ta the poor, Trev. Dia. Univ. in voc. Aumine. 


Aims of plough-lands, Eleemoſyna carucarum, or Eleemoſyna | 


pro aratris, was a tax antiently paid to the benefit of the 
poor, at the rate of a penny for each plough-land. 

Ax us of the king, Eleemoſyna regis, denotes what was other- 
wiſe called Peter-pence. | 
* was ſometimes alſo called Alms of St. Peter, Eleemoſyna 

. Ceri, 
Reaſonable Al Ms, Eleemoſyna rationalis, a certain portion of 
e effects of perſons dying inteſtate, ſet apart for the uſe of 
the church and the poor, 
Several authors have written treatiſes expreſs on the ſubje& of 
Alms, in Latin, Engliſh, French, Spaniſh, &c. Camera- 
rius, de Lugo, Drexelius, Granada, Hyperius, Mertola, de 
orques, Novar. Truxillo, de Valdes, Vaſquez, and Villa- 
nova, Thiers and Cajetan, have treated on the duty of Alms; 
de Marini and Wheatley, on the uſefulneſs of Alms ; Down- 
ham, and Quarre, on the neceſſity of Alms; Morques and 
Pancorvo, on the excellency of Ams; Watſon, on the con- 
troverſies on Alms. Vid. Lipen. Bibl. Theol. p. 589. ſeq. 
and Bibl. Jur. p. 167. | 

ALus-box, or chef, a ſmall cheſt, or coffer, called by the 
Greeks KRA, wherein antiently the Amt were collected, 
both at church and at private houſes. This is alſo in common 
uſe in ſeveral places. Vid. Suicer. Theſ. T. 2. p. 100. 

The Alms-cheft, in churches, is a ſtrong box, with a hole in the 
upper part, having three keys, one to be kept by the parſon, 
or curate, the other two by the church-wardens, 

The erecting of ſuch . every church, is enjoined 
by the book of canons, as r ibuting 


what is thus collected among the of the pariſh, Conſtit. 
& Can. Eccleſ.. 84. N 88 | 


Surrr. Vor. I. 


* 


þ 
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ALMUDHEBIS, in the Arabian aſtrology, 


\ 


ALMUCIUM, in middle aged writers, denotes a kind of cover 
of the head, part of it pendant over the neck and ſhoulders, 
worn chiefly by the antient canons and monks. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. 

The word is alſo written, Almucia, Aumucia, Almucella, Ar- 


mutia, and Amicia. 

The Almucium appears to have been much the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe denominated caputium. | 
The Abnucium, though proper only to religious, was ſome- 
times alſo aſſumed by laymen, princes, and even women of 


uality. 
The ct which covered the head was of a ſquare form, 
making, as it were, four horns, as may be ſeen from the 
antient pictures of canons, Hence appears the origin of the 
ſquare caps, bonnets, &c. ſtill retained in cathedrals and uni- 
verſities, which are no other than the upper part of the Almu- 


cium, without the lower. 


ALMUCIA is alſo uſed, in ſome antient writers, for the furs, or 


ſkins worn by the canons, on their left arms, in the nature 
of mufts. P:tiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 


a kind of Dignity, 
or preheminence accruing to a planet in ſome place, either 
from its diſpoſition, or benign aſpect. Vital. Lex. Math. 
P. 24+ 


ALMUG-tree, a kind of wood mentioned in ſcripture, im- 


ported by Solomon from Ophir, and uſed in the making of 
rails, or pillars of the temple. 1 Kings, c. x. v. 11, 12. 
2 Chron. c. ii. v. 8. | 

The word is alſo written Algum-tree, in the Hebrew Almugim, 
Algummim, Algumim, or {imply Gummim. The ſeptuagint 
expreſſes it by wrought wood. 

Critics have long diſputed about the nature and kind of the 
Almug-tree. Ihe Rabbins generally take it for coral; others 
for ebony; others for Brazil- wood; others for the pine - 
others for the cedar ® ; others ſor the citron tree, a particular 
ſpecies of cedar © ; while others hold it a general denomination. 
for any kind of gummous, or reſin- bearing tree * ; deriving the 
name from Agal and gummim ; g. d. drops of gum ; ſeveral take 
it to be the ſame with the Shittim-wood.—{* Calm. Dict. Bibl. 
in voc. d Evel. ap. Hought. Collect. 3. p. 208. © Huet. 
ap. Kuſt. Bibl. Nov. Lit. T. 2. p. 190. * Hiller. Hiero- 
phyl. I. 1. c. 13. Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 25. p. 71. 

ALMUGEA, in aſtrology, denotes a certain configuration of 
the five planets, in reſpect of the ſun and moon, correſpon- 
dent to that which is between the hours of thoſe planets, and 
the ſun's and moon's hours. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 25. 
Thus Saturn will be in the Almugea of the ſun, when diſtant 
from him the ſpace of five ſigns in ſucceſſion ; or in the Al- 
mugea of the moon, when he is at the ſame diſtance, only 
contrary to the ſucceſſion of the ſign. 

ALMUTAZAPHUS, a magiſtrate of Arragon, whoſe office is 
to ſearch houſes for ſtolen goods, weigh the bread, meaſure 
the wine, &c. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. 

ALMUTHEN, in the Arabian aſtrology, the planet which has 
the diſpoſal of a place, that is, ſurpaſſes the reſt in the num- 
ber and efficacy of dignities, regard being had to the five eſ- 
ſential points, viz. exaltation, terms, e and phaſes. 
This is otherwiſe called Almuſteuli. Vid. Vital. Lex. 


25. 

AENABATT, in the materia medica, a name given, by Avi- 
ſenna and Serapion, to the ſiligua dulcis, or carob- tree. They 
called both this and the acacia by the common name char- 
nub, or charub; but they ſufficiently diſtinguiſh this, not 
only by this -appellation, but by telling us it was a gentle 

urge, whereas the other was aſtringent. - 

ALNAM, in botany, a name uſed, by ſome, for pennyroyal. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

ALNASI, in the Mahometan law, the transferring the obſer- 

vation of a ſacred month to a profane month. V. Sale, Pre- 
lim. Diſc. to Koran, ſec. 7. p. 149. 
The antient pagan Arabs, tired with obſerving two or three 
ſacred months together, and eager to be making their cuſto- 
mary expeditions for plunder, uſed, by way of expedient, to 
poſtpone the obſervance of Al Moharram, er the ſacred month, 
to the ſucceeding one; ſo far thinking it lawful to profane the 
former, provided they hallowed the latter in its place, and gave 
notice of it at the preceding pilgrimage. Mahomet abſolutely 
condemned this practice as an impious innovation. 

ALNUs, the Alder, in botany, the name of à genus of trees, 
the characters of which e 5 L is of the _ | 
taceous kind, being com everal apices, arifing from 
four-leaved cups 3 theſe bs affixed in a cluſtering manner to 
an axis, but theſe are barren. The young fruit appears in a 
different part of the tree, and is of a ſquammoſe ſtructure, 
and loaded with embryo ſeeds ; this finally increaſes in ſize, 

and becomes a regular fruit, containing a number of com- 


13 | 
ſpecies of Alder, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. | | 


lutinous-leaved -, The 
Alder with ſmooth, longiſh, green leaves. 3. - 
leaved Alder. 4. The tio: by. og The Aller 
with elegantly divided leaves. 6. The mountain Alder, with 


1. The common green 


pale, ſmooth, ſinuated les, pchkiing thoſe of the en. 
FP 5 = 2 | , | | 


I 


tinous, and not ſerrated leaves. 
Al dus baccifera, the 


_ 
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. The mountain Alder, with curled, ſerrated, and gJutinous 


eaves. 8. The mountain Alder, with broad curled, glu- 
berry-bearing Alder, in botany, a name 


given, by ſome writers, to the frangula, See the article 


A 


 ALOA, in antiquity, a Grecian feaſt, celebrated by the Athe- 


| is formed of anus, 


Authors are not 
lebration of the 


RANGULA, ' 
Ixus alſo denotes a part in the antient theatres at the greateſt 
diſtance from the ſtage. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. I. p. 74. 


nian huſbandmen, in honour of Ceres, as inventreſs and pro- 
tectreſs of corn and tillage. | AY : 

The word is Greek, abea, ſometimes allo written ava, It 
ange, or barn ; it being in theſe places 
that much of the ſolemnity paſled. 

reed as to the time, or occaſion of the ce- 
va, Some ſuppoſe it to have been before 
the beginning of harveſt ; others will have it to have been a 


. rejoicing after harveſt, not unlike our harvęſt- home. The 
* moſt probable opinion is that which fixes it to the month of 


% 


Poſſidion, anſwering to our December, and to have taken its 
denomination from its being in the threſhing time, when the 
huſbandmen lived much in their barns. See further concern- 
ing the Aloa in Suid. Lex. in voc. Euftath, ad Il. 1. Heym. 
Lex. Univ. T. 1. p. 155. Bibl. Univ. T. 6. p. 78. 

E, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are theſe. The flower is liliaceous, and 
conſiſts of one petal, which is of a tubular form, and is di- 
vided into ſix ſegments at the edge. In ſome ſpecies of this 

enus, the cup, and in others the piſtil, finally becomes a 
ruit, or ſeed-veſſel, of an oblong cylindric form, divided into 


| three cells, and containing flat and ſemicircular ſeeds. 


; broad blueiſh green leaves. 
Aloe. 


; ＋ 


The ſpecies of Aloe, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


e. 
1. The common Aloe. 2. The true Aloe, with a thorny | 
le lowered, prickly, ſuc- 


rib. 3. The narrow leaved, p 
cotrine Aloe. 4. The Aloe with leaves terminating in very 
long prickles. 5. The leſſer Aloe, with the leaves terminat - 
ing in very ſharp prickles. 6. The American Aloe, with 
7. The ſoboliferous American 
8. The ſoboliferous American Aloe, with fewer 
9. The ſoboliferous American Aloe, with beauti- 
ly variegated leaves. 10. The erect Aloe, with extremely 
ſharp thorns, 11. The ſmooth American Aloe, with very 
broad ſhining leaves. 12. The Aloe of Surinam, with broad, 
ſhining, ſerrated leaves. 13. The leſſer American Aloe, 
with leaves armed at their edges with very numerous, but 
ſoft prickles. 14. The Brafilian Aloe, called by Margrave, 
Caraguata. Tournef. Inſt. p. 366. 
The proper earth for planting theſe vegetables in, is, one half 
freſh liohe earth from a common, and the reſt an equal mix- 
ture of white ſea-ſand and ſifted lime rubbiſh ; and this mix- 
ture ſhould be always made fix or eight months, before the 
plants are to be ſet in it. The common great American Aloe 


is very hardy, with reſpe& to cold, and being planted in a 


very dry ſoil, and under a ſouth wall, has endured abroad in 
mild winters, and is always very well kept in pots, or tubs, 
in a common green-houſe, with oranges and myrtles, but 


_ muſt have very little water in winter. Moſt of the other 


Altes are beit preſerved in an airy.glaſs-caſe, in which there 
is a ſtove, to make a little fire in very bad weather. The 
tendereſt kinds, ſuch as the broad, green-leaved, curaſſo kind, 
with black ſpines; that kind, called in the Weſt-Indies, 
the ſilk-graſs; the ſoboliferous American kind; and ſome 
others, require a greater ſhare of heat to preſerve them in 
winter, and ſhould be kept in a good ſtove, in a degree of 


heat, according to Fowler's Thermometer, ten degrees above 


temperate. Many other kinds may alſo be kept in this 
beat; but the greater the heat, the more water they always 


About the beginning of June, it is uſual in England to ſet the 


pots of Aloes out of the houſe; but they ſhould be ſet under 


n the ſhelter of hedges, or trees, to keep them from the vio- 


lence of the ſun. The rains alſo which uſually fall in this 
and the following month, are very apt to rot them. It is 
therefore beſt to keep them under cover the greateſt part of 


the 


ae Year, 
The ben time to ſhift theſe plants is the middle of July. 
They are, on this occaſion, to be taken out of the pots, the 


looſe earth to be picked from about their roots, and the de- 
parts of them cut off ; then a few ſtones are | 


cayed or mouldy 


to be put at the bottom of the pot, and it is to be filled with 


the compoſition before deſcribed, and the plants carefully put 
in, the roots being ſo diſpoſed, as not to interfere with one 


another. They are to be carefully watered after this, at times, 
for three weeks, (yy gn | 


- The common kind will bear the SE air from May to Octo- 


ber, and ſhould be ſhifted every 


_ 


Tournef. Inſt. p. 587. 


| 


ear. All the Aloes are pro- 
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E a fortnight, and then be removed to a very moderate hot- 
» plunging the pots therein ; which will help their ſtriking 
new roots. Toward the end of Auguſt, they muſt be, by 
degrees, hardened to the open air, by taking off the glaſſes of 
the hot-bed, and in September they may be removed into the 
reen-houſe. 

oft of the African Alves flower with us annually, after they 
are three or four years old ; but the American Alves flowers 
only once, the root decaying when it has flowered, It al. 
ways, at this time, however, produces very numerous off. 
ſets ; ſo that the old one is replaced by a great number of 
young ones. It has been ſuppoſed, that this ſpecies flowers 
only in an hundred years; but that has been abundantly 
proved a miſtake ; but the flowering with us, being ſomething 
rare, is uſually much talked of. The expreſſion of ſome bod 
who has firſt ſaid this, has been ſo far miſunderſtood by thoſe 
who repeated it, that it was long ſuppoſed that the flowers, 
when they ſhoot out, give a crack like a gun. 
Moſt of the African Alves afford plenty of off- ſets; but thoſe 
which do not, may be propagated, by cutting off one of the 
under leaves of a flouriſhing 1 ak, after laying it two or 
three days in the ſhade, planting it in a ſmall pot of earth, 
ſlightly watering it, and planting the pot in a moderate hot-bed, 
{kreening it from too much ſun, and watering it gently at times, 
till it has taken root, The beſt ſeaſon for this is in the 
month of June] and thoſe ſet at this time, puſh out heads 
before winter. Miller's Gardn. Dict. 
The Aloe is a plant cultivated with great curioſity in our 
gardens, and reputed one of the chief ornaments thereof. In 
reality, there is ſcarce any tribe of plants which affords a 
more pleaſing variety than theſe, from the odd ſhape of their 
leaves, the various manner of their ſpotting, and being ſome 
of them covered, as it were, with pearls. 
Dioſcorides, Pliny, and the antient naturaliſts, ſeem only to 
have been acquainted with one ſpecies of Aces ; which is the 
Aloe vulgaris Afiatica, from whence the drug of that name 
is procured. 
But the late travels into Aſia, Africa, and America, have oc- 


caſioned the diſcovery of numerous other ſorts unknown to 


antiquity. 

The ſlowneſs of the Aloes arriving at maturity, feems owing 
to the viſcidity and Jentor of its juice, which requires a num- 
ber of you before it be ſufficiently elaborated and ſubtilized, 
to cauſe an expanſion ; but this is afterwards compenſated by 
the bulk to which it arrives, the height of its ſtyle, the ve- 
locity with which it ſhoots, and the prodigious number of 
flowers it produces, which ordinarily amounts to ſeveral 
thouſands, Another tradition is, that when the Aloe begins 
to ſhoot, it finiſhes its whole growth in thirty-ſix or forty- 
eight hours * : whereas it has ſince appeared, that the plant 
ordinarily takes up three months, viz. from May to July, 
from the firſt budding of the ſtem, to the finiſhing of the 
flowers. There are, however, exceptions from this rule. 
Munting relates, that an Aloe in the garden of cardinal Far- 
neſe, at Rome, ſhot up in one month to the height of twenty- 
three feet; and another at Madrid, in one night, ten feet hi 
and in eight days thereafter, twenty-five feet more, 


people imagined this fo ſacred a buſineſs, that they built a 


| Chapel upon the place v. [ Borell. Obſerv. 1. c. 2. 0 Phil. 


Tranſ. N'. 111. p. 50. 


See alſo Scarell. ap. Giorn. de 
Letter. d' Ital. T. 4. p. 97. 


] | 
The progreſs of the bloſſoming of the Venetian Aloes, in the 


arden of Sig. Papafava, was obſerved as follows. The plant 
— to ſhoot its ſtem on the 20th of May, which by the 
I9th of June was riſen the height of four Paduan feet and one 
inch; on the 24th of the ſame month, it had gained ten 
inches more; on the 29th eight more, on which day it began 
to emit branches; on the 6th'of July, it had gained a foot 
one inch; on the 17th, one foot eight inches more; on the 
7th of Auguſt, one foot and an half, Laſtly, from that day 
to the zoth, it grew but lowly; but continued emitting 
branches and flowers. The trunk at the bottom meaſured a 


foot thick; the branches were twenty-three in number, on 


the top of each was a knot, or collection of flowers; on the 


firſt branches were an hundred and twelve, on others an 


hundred and ten, and on others an hundred flowers each. 
They yielded little ſmell, but what was of it was agrec- 
e. | | 
It is related of the Aloe, that it burſts out with a vehement 
noiſe and cracking, like the exploſion of a gun, ſo as even 
to make the earth quake e. Something like this has been re- 
lated, by good authors, concerning the arbor crepitans in 


India, whoſe fruit, when ripe, is faid to burſt with a-noiſe 


equal to that of a great gun .; but as to any noiſe at the 
eruption of the ſtem of the Aloe, later writers are entirely 
ſilent. Some, who have liſtened with great curiofity on the 
occaſion, have perceived none; yet a late. French writer, 
M. Garidel, defends the report of its noiſe, againſt M. Ray, 
whom he taxes with incredulity for diſbelieving it '*. — 
[* Borell, loc. cit. Nicren. Berg Hiſt. Nat. I. 15. c. 10- 
© Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 7055. 89-] | ; 

When the tree has once flowered, it quickly dies; being quite 


exhauſted; by ſo copious a birth. They ſeldom flower till of 


a conſiderable age, and this but once, during the liſe of che 
* ee 
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plant for when the flower ſtem begins to ſhoot ; from the 
middle of the plant, (which for the moſt part is of a large 
ſize, and grows to a great height,) it draws all the moiſture 
and — from the leaves, ſo that as that advances the 
leaves decay, and when the flowers are fully blown, ſcarce 
any of the leaves remain alive; but whenever this happens, 
the old root ſends forth a numerous quantity of off- ſets for in- 
creaſe. Vid. ſupra, Mill. Gard. Dia. in voc. 

Ray tells us, from Francis Hernandez, that the Aloe 1s uſeful 
to all purpoſes of human life ; for the wood of it ſerves well 
for the uſe of the carpenter, and for fences ; the ſtalks for 
timber; the leaves for covering of houſes ; the nerves and 
fibres ſerve in room of hemp, flax and cotton, and will 
make ſhoes and veſtments ; of the prickles are made 
nails and awls, alſo pins, needles, pikes, and ſuch like. From 
hence alſo (if rightly tapped) may be drawn, fifty pitchers full, 
of nine gallons each, of which, juice, by diſtillation, will be- 
come ſweeter and thicker, till it becomes ſugar. 

The firſt Aloe in Italy, was in the garden of Jac. Ant. Cor- 
tuſio of Padua, where it was ſeen by Camerarius in 1551 *. 
The firſt that lowered was at Florence, in 1586, in the 
great duke's garden S. About the year 1590, there was ano- 
ther at Piſa ; another flowered at Verona, in 1663, in the 
garden of the Conte Giufti ; another at Rome, in 15913 and 
a ſecond in the Farneſe garden, in 1625 ; beſides others ſince. 
In France the firſt Aloe that lowered was at Avignon, in 1 599, 
in the garden of M. Doins; another was ſeen at Montpelier, 
in 1646 ; another flowered at Bezenes in Languedoc, in the pre- 
ſence of Lewis XIII. and cardinal Richlieu, about the year 1641. 
I Narat. in Hort. Medic. p. 11. Id. p. 10. 15. 86.] 
In Germany, the firſt Aloe that flowered is ſaid to have been 
at Augſburg, in the garden of a private botaniſt, in the year 
16335: Fho' ſome authors ſpeak of one earlier, viz. in 
1627, in the Hortus Onoldinus i. The ſecond was in the 
ducal garden, at Stutgard, in 1658 it roſe twenty-three feet 
high, produced forty branches, on each whereof were two, 
three, or four hundred flowers, in all twelve thouſand *. 
Another at Chora, in Miſnia, in the garden of count Leeſer 
in Sahlitz, called by the German writers, the Aloe Chora Sali- 
tiana, in 1663: another at Sonderſhuys, in Thuringia, in 
the gardens of the count of Schwartzburg, in 1664. ; another 
at Gottorp, in Holſtein, in the duke's Garden, in 1668 : ano- 
ther at Slevens, in Thuringia, in 1669 : another in Sileſia, 


in the gardens of the count d*Opperſdorf, in 1662 ': another | 
in 1687, in the gardens of duke Maurice of Saxony n, re- 
markable for this, that inſtead of a ſingle ſtem, it divided 


into three, all ſhot about the ſame time, the talleſt thirteen 
feet, and' the ſhorteſt eleven feet high; together = bore 


3021 flowers. From the flowers dropped a water, like that | 
which Sig. Scarella, above thirty years after, pretended had | 
never been obſerved by any before him, in the Venetian 


Aloe. To theſe may be added, another Aloe, which flowered 
at Gottorp, in 1705 z another at Leipſic, in 1700, another at 
Brunſwic, in 1701; another at Gotha, in 1710 ; another in 
Brandenburg, in 1712, not far from Berlin; another 


in the gardens of the duke of Wolfenbuttle, in 1701, | 


in memory of which a medal was ſtruck a. Others have 
been obſerved at Vienna, in 1723; and at Copenhagen, in 
x724 *. Even Sweden is not without inſtances of the ſame ; 
an Aloe having been found to bloſſom in 1708, in the garden 
of the ſenator Gyllenſtolpe, at Nora in Upland, five miles 
from Stockholm ; and what is remarkable, CY 
the coldneſs of the climate, it began to bloſſom at the cloſe 
of October, and held in flower all the winter, tho* reckoned 
a very ſevere one for that place? : the thing was celebrated 
by the wits of Sweden: a collection of poems on the occa- 
ſion has been publiſhed a, in which the famous northern poeteſs, 
Sophia Elizabeth Brenneria, makes a diſtinguiſhed figure.— 
* Ephm. Acad. N. C. Dec. 1. An. 6. p. 339. Act. Phyſ. 
ed. T. 2. p. 409. * Elboltx. Flora. Marchic. p. 16. Sachs, 
2 Acad. N. C. dec. 1. an. 1. Obſ. go. * Zapf. Act. 
d. Lipſ. An. 1688. * V. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Cent. 7. 
App. p. 89. ſeq. Albert. Lex. Real. T. 2. p. 34. ? Nouv. 
Liter. Germ. 1709. p. 295. * Holm. 1709. Fo - See Nouv. 
Liter. loc. cif | | 
For Ales flowering in England, a late learned writer * informs, 
that none had been known before the year 1729, when that 
of a gentleman at Hoxton appeared. But this muſt be a miſ- 
take: Miller ſpeaks of Aloes in our country which flowered 
long ago; tho? he does not mention when or where. At leaſt 
if our gardeners came not ſo early into the culture of the 
plant, as the Germans or Italians, they have made amends 
for it; there being no country in Europe, where the flower 
of Ales is leſs unuſual than among us of late. In the year 
1731, if we do not miſremember, there were two Alpes in 
om at the ſame time, within two miles of each other, 
one at Peckham, in Surry, in the lord Trevor's garden, the 
other at eee 2 N ö 
* 2+ p. 3 Onth. I. p- 401. 
Some Pony are arboreſcent,. inclining to make large trees, 
breaking forth into branches; others are ſo ſmall, that 
a'whole plant does not exceed' the bigneſs of a crown piece. 
Some gro cloſe to the 
have their ctown of leaves raiſed upon a ſtem, ſomewhat | 


% 


* Act. Phyſ. Med. Acad. N. C. 


ground, others are more aſpiring, and | 


| Ubi ſupr. Obſ. gr. p. 191. ſeq. 


— — 


ALoE, is alſo applied 


the juice out of them, which they 
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above the earth. The kind moſt common in our gardens, 
with ſome few other ſorts, are brought from America ; but 
the greateſt varietics, and as ſome think, the beſt kinds, come 
from Africa, chiefly from the Cape of Good Hope. Bradley 
aſſures us, he has ſeen above ſixty different kinds of Aloes 
in the phyſic-garden of Amſterdam, chiefly the product of 
the Cape; ſome of them have been raiſed from ſeed from that 
place, and others from young plants riſing from the roots, or 
putting forth from the ſtems, "They are uſed with great tender- 
neſs ; tho* the author laſt mentioned ſays, he has found them 
a hardy plant, and that of forty ſorts which he has cultivated 
in England, he has not loſt one by cold. Bradley, Improv. 
Gard. P. 3. c. 5. p. 267. ſeq. 

The two kinds moſt conſiderable, the one for its curioſity, 
the other for its uſe, are the Aloe Americana, or flowering 
Alce, and the Aloe Aſiatica, or drug Aloe. 

Concerning the hiſtory of the Aloe, ſee Munt. Aloedar. paſſim. 
Ray, Hiſt. Plant. p. 1195—1200. The divers ſpecies of it, 
Miller, Gard. Dict. in voc. Jour. des Scav. T. 36. p. 46. 
Its culture, Bradley, New Improv. Gard, P. 3. p. 269, Mil- 
ler, loc. cit. Spaniſh Aloe, Sachs, de Aloe. See Ephem. Acad. 


N. C. Dec. 1. An. I. p. 182. African Ale at Padua, Giorn. 
de Letter. d' Ital. T. 4. p. 103. 


Several have written expreſsly on the American Aloes; Sca- 


rella * on the Venetian; Sachs on the Sileſian u and Chora- 
Salitian *; Zopfius on the Saxon 7; Schroeckius * on the Au- 
me Aloes ; Bejer * on the propagation of the Aloes by feed. 
any particulars, on the ſame ſubject, are occaſionally given by 
phyſiologiſts, botaniſts, &c. >®,—-[* Breve Ragguaglio di Giam- 
balijta Scarella intorno al fiore dell Aloe Americana Padova, per 
G. B. Conzatti. An. 1710. 8. p. 56. Giorn. de Letter. d' 
Ital. T. 4. p. 87. * Phil. Fac. Sachs a Letwenhiamb. Obſerv. 
de Aloe Silefiaca floreſcente, Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 1. 
An. 1. Obſ. go. p. 182. Eiuſd. Aloe Chora-Salitiana 
Y Gul. Zopfii. Epiſt. 
Aloes Americana, prout in Saxoniæ ducis, Mauritii Gul. 
Horte nuper effloruit Hiftoriam Complexa, Act. Erud. 
Lipſ. An. 1688. p. 121. * Luce Schroeckii Obſerv. 
de Aloe Auguſtana, Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 1. An. 
6 & 7. Obſ. 231. p. 339. Jh. Fac, Bejeri de Aloes Ame- 
ricane per ſuum ſemen felici propagatione. Act. Phyſ. Med. N. 
C. Acad. Germ. T. 33. Obſ. 177. p. 408. ®» See the Authors 
enumerated under Bo AN, NATURAL His TORY, PLANT, 
&c. Particularly concerning the univerſal Uſefulneſs of Aloes, 
See Hernand. loc, *. che de Aloe Sileſ. p. 190. Ray, 
Wiſd. of God. P. 2. p. 280. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 12. 
p. 347. Its deſcription and culture. CAuſ. Obſ. Hiſp. I. 2. 
c. 67. Cæſalp. de Plant. I. 10. c. 31. p. 417. Sachs, ubi 
ſupr. p. 183. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 2 & 10. App. 56. 
Its figure in the flowering ſtate, Ald. in Hort. Farneſ. c. 14. 
p. 94. Camerar, Icon. Plant. poſt Silv. Hercyn. F. 5. & in 
German Herbar, Mathiol, c. I. p. 231. Its hiſtory, Nard. 
Anton. Reuhus, Hiſt. Rer. Mexic. I. 8. c. 12. p. 270. Fab. 
Columb. Not. ad Reub. p. 882. Its Progreſs in Europe, Sca- 
rell. loc. cit. p. 6. ſeq. Ray, Trav. p. 108. Giorn de Let- 
ter, d'Ital. T. 27. p. 177. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. 
An, 10. App. p. 56. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1688. p. 121. Its 
gy and flowering, Scarell. loc. cit. p. 12, 39, 40, 54+ 
eq. Jour, des Scav. T. 64. p.571. Noiſe at its erruption, 
whether a fable? Scarel. p. 48. Giorn. de Letter. p. 101. 
ſeq. Nouv. Rep. Lett. 1. 56. p. 389. Its growth whether 
viſible ? Scarel. p. 48. Giorn. de Letter. 102. Arriving at 
Maturity earlieſt near the edge of the ſea, Scarel. p. 54. Num- 
ber of Flowers, Bibl. Germ, T. 2. p. 181. Scarel. p. 39. 
Leaves three Florentine Braccias long, Scarel. p. 47. Giorn. 
de Lett. ubi ſupr, p. 101. Writers on it, Scarel. loc. cit. 
Verſes on it, Scarel. p. 52. Epitaphs on it, Sachs, ubi ſupr. 

p- 187. ſeq. It. p. 193, ſeq. Reub. I. 8. c. 12.p. 270.] 

by ſome writers, to a kind of min 

juice produced in Judea. Dioſcor. in Pref. ad l. 1, 

This is called foflil, mineral, or metalline Aloe. Some diſpute 
the exiſtence of any ſuch Aloe. Others ſuppoſe it to be no 
other than the A/phaltus*.—[* Plin. Hiſt. Not. T. 2. I. 27. c. 4+ 
p. 421. V. Garc. ab Hort. Hiſt, Arom. I. 1. 2. Burggr. Lex. 

ed. T. 1. p. 457. * Bejer. loc. cit.] See AS HALT A- 


ALoks, (7 in pharmacy. A late writer deſcribes the prepara- 


tion of Moes thus: The leaves being pulled from the roots of the 
tree with the hand, or an inſtrument, and preſſed, diſtil a 
juice, of which juice, the thick parts will ſubſide, and the 
thinner are poured off, and put in the ſun till it dries and 
hardens, in which time it gains a yellow colour. This is 
called Aloe Succotrina, The thicker part. remaining is put 
into another veſſel, and by being inſpiſfated in the ſun, gains 
a liver colour, and is called " Hepatica, The thickeſt 
part is called Caballina, or horſe Aloes. Edrefli, an Arabian 
writer, gives the proceſs ſomewhat differently. The people 
of Succotra, he obſerves, gather the leaves of this plant in 
the month of July, and boil them in great caldrons, to extract 
| put into bottles, and ex- 
ſe them to the ſun during the dog-days, D' Herbel. 
ibl. Orient. p. 727. in voc. Sabr. | 
Mr. Boulduc, on his anz 
rence between the ſeveral kinds was greater than could have 
been imagined 3 that the Succotrine Ales, contained not more 


analyſis of Mloes, found that the diffe- 
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a che proportion of the reſin, or ſulphureous part, that ſoon withers, and grows worm-eaten, and the milk ſo dries 
m_ . and about on Winz more ph the roy The up, that you ma eaſily rub it aſunder with your hand. The 
| Caballine, he obſerved, was uſually ſo very foul, and contained beſt is found in the midſt of the tree, nouriſhed by the heart 
ſo ſmall a proportion, either of reſin or ſalt, to its earthy or | root, which goes ſtreight down into the ground, il. Tranſ. 
uſeleſs matter, that it was not worth employing on any oc- | N“. 43. p. 863, ; | R „ 
caſion. But the different proportion of the principles in | Grew deſcribes a piece of Lignum Aloes, with its own 
the two other kinds, he very well obſerves, may naturally growing on it, in the repoſitory of the royal ſociety. e 
lead us to underſtand the difference of their effects. As the | taſte of the gum is perfectly like that of the wood; the co- 
reſinous part of Ales, contrary to that of all other purga- lour like that of the pureſt and moſt lucid Succotrine Aloes ; 
tive medicines, is ſcarce at all purgative, there is plain reaſon for with the light reflected, it looks almoſt like pitch; with 
why the Succotrine, which has leaſt of it, ſhould be em- the light tranſmitted, it gliſters like a carbuncle; powdered 
ployed for all internal purpoſes ; it being much better qualified it is of a reddiſh } wager ©, This or ſome other like aroma- 
to act by its other parts as a purge, by being freed from an tic gum was the Aloes of the Hebrews, divers times mentioned 
over quantity of this, which is but an incumbrance upon it; in the old teſtament, among perfumes : myrrh and Aloes a, 
but on the other hand, there is as great reaſon to prefer the garments ſmelling of Alves © and Caſſia. The harlot in Solo- 
hepatic, which abounds in reſin, for all external uſes, where mon had perfumed her bed with Ales i. The Hebrew text, 
it is to act as a balſam in the healing of wounds, and the | in theſe paſſages, has Ahalim; which word alſo occurs in the 
like ; and Mr. Boulduc ſets it in theſe intentions upon a foot- | book of Numbers*, where its meaning has occaſioned ſome 
ing with the beſt of the natural balſams. . diſpute ; the vulgate renders it by Tabernacula, tents ; St. 

The ſalts of Aloes are very violent and active; they frequently Jerom by State z others by Santalum, or ſanders ; others by 

corrode the extremitics of the blood-veſſels, which lie in their ſaffron b; the Engliſh verſion, with great propriety, by Lig- 

way, and hence the hemorrhages which attend the uſe of this num Alves .— [© Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 2. c. 1, p. 179. 

medicine. The reſinous part of this medicine is in all caſes | * Cant. c. iv. v. 14. Pfal. xlv. v. 8. Prov. c. vii. v. 17. 

a great guard againſt the ſaline, and a check upon the violence [ Numb. c. xxiv. v. 6. Caſtel. Orat. de Botan. Sacr. p. 29. 

its operations; theſe ſhould therefore never be ſeparated | ſeq.] ; | , 

from one another ; yet this is too often done 4 the unſkill- Bejer has a diſcourſe expreſs on the Ahalim ; wherein he ſhews 

ful, whence ariſe great miſchiefs, which Mr. Boulduc affirms, he] it to be the ſame with the Agallochum, Printed in Wedel. 

has himſelf been a witneſs of, from the giving the ſalt of Aloes, | Exerc. Medic. Philol. Dec. Oct. p. 1—10. See alſo Sachs de 

without that balſamic reſin, which nature has prudently ſet Aloe Siles. in Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 1. An. 1. p-. 182. 

as a guard over it. This ingenious experimenter would | | Concerning the virtues and uſes of the Aloes, V. Beer, loc. 

have us, inſtead of dividing theſe principles, join them more | Cit. p. 6. ſeq. An odoriferous water now extracted from it, 
intimately together; this he obſerves may be done by means | Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1698. p. 390. | 

of falt of tartar ; and by this means Alves, will be made in | ALOEDARY, Alcedarium, Anendago, denotes a purging me- 

all internal caſes, an infinitely more ſafe remedy. Mem. | dicine, wherein aloes is an ingredient. Gorr, Def. Med. 

Acad. Par. 1708. p. 23- Caft. Lex. Med. p. 34. | 

The Ales, as imported, is uſually too foul for medicinal pur- | This amounts to the fame with what we otherwiſe call an 

es; as having a mixture of ſtraws, ſticks, or gritty matter. Aloetic. See ALok Tic, ALoE, &c. 
o purify it, they gently diſſolve it in water, enough to paſs ALOEDARY is alſo uſed for a hiſtory of the claſs of plants, 
it conveniently through a flannel cloth when warm, and after- | under the denomination of aloes. 

wards evaporate it to a conſiſtence. Some for this purpoſe } Munting has publiſhed an Aloedary, at the end of his hiſtory 

uſe ſpirit of wine, and others ſpirit of tartar, under the no-] of the Herba Britannica; in which is contained a botanic 

tion of better correcting the Aloes; but that diſſolvent ſeems | and medical hiſtory of the Aloe Mucronato folio Americane 
moſt ſuitable, which leaves the drug its native qualities, after | majoris, and of divers other ſpecies, particularly the Aſiatic 
refinement, leaving it to the phyſician afterwards to correct it | aloes, from whence the juice, or drug-aloes is procured. Amſt. 

in preſcription as he pleaſes, Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. p. 293. | 4* 1681. A Notitia of it is given in Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1682, 

ſeq. | p- 17. and in Week]. Mem. Ingen. N. 110. p. 265. 

This drug applied to ſores will cauſe a purging. Thus we | ALOETIC (Cycl.)—Alzetics open the orifices of the veſſels*, 
find in the medical eſſays, that a paſtil made of myrrh, Aloes, | and are on this account found hurtful in caſes of hzmorrhages *, 
and honey, having been put every day into a cavity formed | particularly at the noſe ©; alſo in the Teneſmus *, hemicra- 

| by an ulcer in the bone, the patient had a conftant purging, | num ©, &c. The immoderate uſe of Aloetics tends to pro- 
= which ceaſed the day after the Alaes was omitted. Med, Eff. | duce hzmorrhoids , hypochondriac pains, and inflations 5,— 
| Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 24- | * Rolfinc. Med. Conſult. 1. 3. Conf. 2. p. 339+ d Nent, 
Where it is alſo obſerved, that the tincture of Ales, applied und. Med. Tab. 9. p. 11. & p. 35. Id. ibid. m4 19. 
to ulcers and carious bones, frequently brings on a purging. 4 FJunct. Conſp. Med. Tab. 88. p. 586. Id. ibid. Tab. 20. 
Ales is a prime ingredient in Elixir proprietatis, and Species 120. Went. loc. cit. p. 156. 5 J/epf. Obſerv. p. 603.] 
Hieræ Picræ, with which the Tinctura Sacra, is made. oannius has a treatiſe expreſs on Aloetic pills. Fo. Joann. de 
Alves was uſed among the antients, in embalming, to pre-] Utihitate Pilularum Albeticar. Hier. ab Aquapendente, Patav. 
ſerve bodies from putrefaction. Of this Aloes, interpreters | 1630. 8% Lipen. Bibl. Med. p. 12. 
underſtand that to have been which Nicodemus in the goſpel | ALOGIANS (Cycl.)—The Alogians made their appearance to- 
brought to embalm the body of Chriſt, John, c. xix. v. 39. wards the cloſe of the ſecond century.—They aſſerted that 
Several authors have treated expreſly on Alves; as Bejer and Ma-] John's goſpel, which the orthodox alledge was written in op- 
jor; Duroſtantis on its ſubſtance, racy on its virtue, Mar- poſition to Cerinthus, was the compoſition of that very here- 
tinez on its choices, Fuchſius and Puteanus on its opening the | tic; nor was the 4 in any better eſteem with them. 
veins.— Many particulars alſo relating to Aloes are „. oc- St. Epiphanius among the antients, and M. le Clerc, among 
caſionally by botanic and pharmaceutical writers. V. Lipen.] the moderns, have written largely againſt this opinion of the 
Bibl. Med. p. 12. | Alogians, The arguments of the former have been ſhewn 
More particularly concerning the principles and analyſis of to be inconcluſive by F. Simon b and others; neither has the 
Alaes, ſee Hiſt, Acad. Science. 1708. p. 66. Act Erud. Lipſ. latter received thanks for his defence, having been charged by 
1710. 251 Its efficacy and uſefulneſs, Zacut. Lufit, Med, | ſeveral with favouring underhand the Alogian ſyſtem <,— 
_ Prince. Hiſt. I. 1. Hiſt. 21. p. 36. ſeq. Whether its virtue re- 6 51. p. 184. Fliſt. Crit. de Nouv. Teſt. Ap. Bibl. 
ſide in its gummy, or reſinous part, Funct. Conſp. Therap. niv. T. 12. p. 134. V. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1697. p. 499- 
Tab. 3. p. 61. Manner of its operation, Quinc. Pharm. Lett.] It. 1698. 1.286. Kut. Bibl. Nov. Liter. 1698. p. 683. 
+ p- 47- Uſe in flatulencies, 7unck. Conſp. Medic. p. 599. Work of n. T. 1. p. 74-] | 1 
en Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. An. 4. | F. Maſſuet ! pretends, from a paſſage in Iræneus, that the 
Obſ. 117. Uſed to exceſs, Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. | Alogians did not reject the whole goſpel of St. John, but only 
An. 5. p. 444. Occaſions 8 Therap. that part of it which ſpeaks of the Holy Ghoſt, or Paraclet ; 
ubi ſupra, bloody urine, Barth. Act. Med. T. 2. p. 166. Ex- an opinion which has been ſufficiently refuted * Not. ad 
traordinary Preparation of it, Mem. de Trev. 1729. p. 19. Iren. I. 3. c. 11. f. 9. Init. Evang. S. Joan. Reſtit. c. 24. 
Lignum ALots (Cycl.) — This wood, by Cons and Portu- | Pp. 419. ſeq] 
guelſe, is called Calamba, or Calambac, the ſame with what ALOGOT PHIA, in medicine, an irregular nutrition of 
 tsotherwiſe called by medical writers Myloaloes, and „ pay ſome part, attended with a vicious figure or ' conformation 

V. AR. Erud. Liſp. An. 1695. p. 501. Nouv. Rep. Lett. | thereof, as in the rickets, Caf. Lex. Med. p. 34. 

T. 15. p. 202. See AGALLOCHUM, and CALAMBA. If the bones of the vertebræ of the back receive too much 

Linſchoten *, and after him Dr. Grew ®, and others, miſtakenly | nutriment, on one ſide, as ſometimes happens in children, 

make the three ſpecies of woods, mentioned in the Cyclopz- an incurvation neceſſarily enſues, which, as Charleton expreſſes 

dia, the produce of ſo many different trees growing in dif- | it, is produced by an . Exerc. 10. Pathol, F. 42. 

ferent places. [. Linſch. I. 1. c. 76. > Grew, Muſ. Reg. 200. - 

Societ. P. 2. p. 180. See alſo Bont. Not. in Garc. ab Hort.] LOIDES, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the Aloe palu- 

Sir Philip Vernatti, formerly reſident in Java major, deſcribes | /*ris, or freſh water aloes, called in ſome parts of England 

the Alees, as the wood of a living tree, tho' rarely gathered | water-ſolduc. Dale, Pham. 75 1989 bp 
till it be dead, and withered. e outermoſt coat of wood | ALOPECIA (Cycl.) properly differs from defiuvinm capillorum, as 
is white, ſoft, and yields a milky juice e eee in the former, certain parts or patches were leſt intirely bald, 

The Lignum Alves, or calambac is found within the white wood, | whereas in the latter, the hair only grows — . — 

but not every where. When the tree decays, the ö thin *. It alſo differs from the Ophinſir as this latter creeps 
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ALP 
in ſpires about the head, like the windings of a ſerpent whereas 


* 
the former is not confined to any fi —{* Poliſ. Myrrhol. 
ys Art. 2. p. 326. * Burggr. Lan Med. T. 1. p. 467. 


4 TH] Hegecia in ed ſeems only to differ from the ophiaſis, 
„as it is a degree leſs malignant. | 

The Alopecia is called by Celſus Area, on account of its ap- 
| pearing in naked ſpots or patches. Celſ. de Medic. I. 6. 


. ExQe +? 
. The cauſe as well as cure of the Alopecia is the ſame 
© as that of the ophiaſis; tho' ſome would make a difference: 
urging that the primary intention in the former, is to correct 
or carry off the vitious humour; in, the latter, to ſupply the 
| want of nutriment to the cutaneous. parts. Poliſ. ubi ſupra. 
| Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 34. ſeq. Burggr. loc, cit. See alſo Bibl. 
Anat. T. 2. p. 679. a 
ALoPECIA is alſo uſed, by Galen, for a change of the hair 
to another colour. De Rem. Fac. Par. c. 6.  Caft. Lex. 
. Med. p. 34. feq. . i 
ALOPECIAS, in zoology, a name of the Vulpes marina. See 
VurrzEs Marina. 
ALOPECOPITHECOS, in natural hiſtory, a name derived 
. from the Greek, and given by Aldrovand and others to that 
| ſtrange creature, the opoſſum ; an American animal, which 
has a pouch under its belly, into which it receives its young 
in time of danger. It is ſuppoſed, according to this name, 
to partake of the nature of the fox and the ape ; but it in 
reality is wholly different from both, and merits a general 
. name of its own. Tyſon has given it that of Marſupiale, 


which as it is founded on the pouch, which is its diſtinCtion | 


from all other animals, ſeems a very * one, but authors 
do not ſeem to come into the ufing it. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 239. 

p. 110. See Orossun. | 

ALOPECUROS, fox-tail graſs, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of bo- 
tany, makes a diſtin genus of plants, the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of which are, that the calyx is a glume compoſed 
of two valves, and encloſing a ſingle flower; theſe valves are 
oval, pointed and hollow : the flower is compoſed of only one 
valve, which is hollow and of the ſame length with the calyx, 
and has a long awn or beard inſerted on its back-part near 
its bafis ; the ſtamina are three capi 
therz are oblong; the germen of the piſtil is roundifh ; the 
1 are two in number, 1 reflex, and exceed the length 
of the cup; the ſtigmata are ſimple; the flower encloſes the 


ſeed, which is ſingle, and roundiſh. Linnæus, Genera Plan- 


tarum, p. 18. 

ALP, in zoology, an Engliſh name uſed by ſome for the bull- 
finch. Ray, Ornitholog. | 

ALPAGE, Atlpagium, in antient writers, denotes the privi- 
lege of feeding cattle on the Alps, or high mountains, or 
a ſum paid for the purchaſe of ſuch a right. 

This is otherwiſe called Alpaticum. ' Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 

W See Alps. ap 

(Cycl.) is particularly uſed among antient writers, to 
denote the def or firſt 1 of his claſs or rank. 
In this ſenſe the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from Beta, 
which denotes the ſecond perſon. | 
Plato was called the Alpha of the wits : Eratoſthenes, keeper 
of the Alexandrian library, whom ſome called a ſecond Plato, 
is frequently named Beta. >, 

ALPHA is alfo uſed to denote the beginning of any thing. 
In which ſenſe it ſtands. oppoſed to Omega, which denotes 
the end. And theſe two letters were made the ſymbol of 
chriſtianity ; and accordingly engraven an the tombs of the 
antient chriſtians, to diſtinguiſh.them from thoſe of idolaters. 
Moralez, a 8 
commenced from the rife. of Arianifm, and that it was pecu- 
liar to the orthodox, who hereby made confeflion of the eter- 
nity of Chriſt: but there are tombs prior to the age of Con- 
ſtantine whereon the two letters were found, beſides that the 
emperor juſt mentioned, bore them on his labarum before 
Anus appeared. See LaBARUM, Cycl. a 

ALPHA is alſo a title given by ſome antient writers ta the 
Jewiſh legiflator Moſes. The reaſon of the apellation is much 
controverted. Helladius, in his Chreſtomathia, and Ptolemy 
ſon of Hepheſtion, pretend that Moſes was infected with the 
leproſy, which the Greeks call M-, and that hence aroſe 
the denomination axpz. This opinion ſeems to have owed 
its riſe to a tradition among the heathens, that the Jews were 
expelled Egypt, becauſe they were oyer- run with this diſeaſe. 


* q 


A tradition ſupported by Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, - Juſtin, 


Apion, and others; but r efuted by Joſephus.—A late writer 
apprehends, that the notion of Moſes's leproſy took jts riſe 


from that tent in the old teſtament, wherein the prophet, having 


his hand into his Moen it out again white as a 
| „which the Septuagint re Mee. 8 
Others have invented other reaſons of the appellatian, which 
do more honour to Moſes. Nicolai conjectures that he might 
have been denominated Alpha, on account of the fairneſs and 
ightneſs of his complexion, when he came from. the maunt; 
er from his being the chief, or leader of the Jewiſh. people ar 
even from his being well learned, 2 | 
word Alepb, from . whence the Greek Aiphe was., formed, 
fignified as much. If none of theſe will ſerve, the fame au- 


- SvepL. VoL I. 


paniſh writer, imagined-that this cuſtom only 


filaments ; the an- | 


the \Hebrew | 


ABR 


thor, from the conſideration of the radical letters of the word 
Alpha, deduces divers other myſtical ſigniſieations: Moſes 
might have been ſo called, becauſe he was the moſt meek 
of men ; or in regard he mediated between God and the Jews; 
or becauſe he was flow of ſpeech ; or becauſe he converſed 
familiarly with God ; or in fine, becauſe he wrote a hiſtory 
of the times before him. Nicolai, Diſquiſit. de-Moſe Alpha 
dicto, Lugd. Bat. 1703. 12% Extracts of which are given in 
Qurvr. des Scav. Janv. 1703. p. 18. Mem. de Trev. 1708. 
P. 1154. Jour. des Scav. T. 34. p. 71. | 

A PHERATZ, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the third mag- 

nitude in Aquarius. See AQUaRIvus, Cycl. 
This is otherwiſe called A/pharatz. Some alſo give the de- 
nomination Eni Alpharatz and Marchab Alpharatz, to two 
other ſtars in the right ſhoulder of Pegaſus. Vital. Lex. 
Math. p. 26. Sec PEOASUs, Cycl. | 

ALPHESERA, in botany, a name by which the Arabian, and 
_ other, authors expreſs the white bryony, Ger. Emac. 

. 2. 

ALPHESTES, in zoology, the name of a fiſh, called by others 
Cinedus, ſeeming to approach very much to the Turdus, or 
Wraſſe kind, but having the rays or nerves of its back-fin 
prickly all the way to the tail; whereas the Turdi have 
only the anterior rays of that fin prickly, the reſt ſmooth. 
It is a ſmall fiſh, and is always caught about the ſhores, and 
among rocks : its back is purple, and its fides and belly yel- 
lowiſh. Its mouth is ſmall, and has thick and deb) l d 
Geſner, de Piſc. p. 40. 

ALPHITIDON, in ſurgery, a ſpecies of fracture, wherein the 
bone is broken into a great number of ſmall parts, or particles. 
 Caftel. Lex. Med. in voc. 8 
The word is Greek, Ave, formed of axpilo, farina, flower, 
q. d. a bone ground to flower or powder. 

ALPHITOMANTIA, in antiquity. See the article ALEU- 


ROMANCY, 


. 


 ALPHOS (Cycl.)—The Alphos, or Alphus is of two kinds. 


I. Alba, where the ſkin is ſprinkled with rough whitiſh ſpots. 
This is the Alphus more properly ſo called, being otherwiſe 


denominated Leuce. 

2. Nigra, where the ſpots are black. This is alfo called 
Melane. V. Celſ. I. 5. c. 28. Caftel. Lex, Med. p. 35. 
Zuing. Epiſt. Juſt. Pathol. n. 328. 

ALPIEU, in the game of baſſet, is when a couch or firſt ſtake 
is won by turning up or crooking the corner of the winning 
card. Comp. Gameſt. p. 33. a 

In this ſenſe, Alpieu amounts to much the ſame with Paroli. 
See Bass T. 

ALPS, beſides its proper ſignification, by which it denotes a 
certain chain of mountains, which ſeparate France from Italy, 
is ſometimes uſed as an appellative ta denote any mountains 
of extraordinary height. Phil. Argyr. in Virg. Geor. |. 3. 
v. 474. 1/id. Orig. I. 4. c. 8, Serv. ad Virg, loc. cit. | 
In this ſenſe Auſonius, and others call the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, Alps, and Gellius, the Spaniſh Alps, Alpini Hiſpani. 
Aujon. Epiſt. 24. Fortunat. I. 6. Poem. 2. It. 1. 10. Poem. 25. 
Sidonius gives the ſame appellation of Alps, to mount Athos. 
Other authors ſpeak of Norman Alps, Alpes Arvenne, Alpes 
Aftoricenſes, Alpes Dofrinæ, Alpes Romania, Alpes Baſtar- 
mce.—Fhe Apennins are alſo called by Johannes Villaneuf, 
Alpi D' Apennini. L. 1. c. 33. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. 

ALPS. is alſo uſed to denote . dt the mountains, wherein 
cattle are fed in the ſummer time; or rather in the vallies, 


and ſpaces between the mountain tops. Same will have this 


to be the primary ſignification of the word Alpes, which is 
ſuppoſed by theſe authors literally to denote the ſtreights or 
appertures between hills. _ . | 
ALRATICA, among the Arabian phyſicians, is where the vul- 
va of a woman is imperforate, or at leaft the foramen ſmaller 
than ordinary, whether naturally, or by accident. Abucas, 
Meth. Med. I. 2. c. 72-p. 119. Cal. Lex. Med. p. 35. See 
the woe ATRETI. l 
ALRAUPE, in ichthyology, a name given by the Germans, 
to the Miſtela Ange, or eelpout, 1 
Bee the article Gaps, and MugTELA. 7 
ALRUKAK, in the materia medica, a word uſed by Aviſenna, 
2 of that nation, for what was called by the Greeks 


Leptos Libanatis, and Manna Thuris; this was the fragments 


of * which were broken off mow 2 larger pieces 

in the collecting as packing king up, and were moſt eſteemed in me- 
dicine, as being the drie and pureſt kind. . 
ALRUM, in the botanical writings ch the antients, a name given 


falſity, are, however, 
ney tranſlated, runs thus: the Bdellium Judaicum is of two 


the tree which produced a 
Arabia and the eaſt, the tree which produced the Motel 


ALS 


the ſame thing ; but have told us, that the 


that tree, whoſe exſudation is the 
m Motel, or Bdellium. 


he words of Aviſenna, which they have wreſted into this 
guiltleſs of it; what he ſays, when 


„the Selabic and the Arabian. "Theſe are both called 


Motel, and are both uſed in medicine; but the fruit Motel is 
a very different thing, produced by a different tree, and called 


okel Meccenſe. $i: 
rapio ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe, and tells us, that though 
! Motel Fudaicum grew _ in 
ec- 


cenſe was common in Spain, and many other parts of Europe; 
that it was of the palm kind, and ſomewhat more tender 


than the other ſpecies, which are the natural produce of 


Mecca it produced them in great plenty. | 
.- The: tranſlators of this author into Latin have rendered the 


Europe, and never ripened its fruit in Spain, though about 


word Alrum, by arbor junci, the ruſh tree: it does not appear 
what could have influenced them to do this, unleſs the miſ- 


* 


taking the word for Aldis, which, in that language, is ſome- 
times uſed to ſignify a ruſh ; but Alpagus explains it better, 
and proves it, by many paſſages from the other Arabians, to 
be truly a tree. | 


ALSADAF, in the materia medica, a name given, by Avi- 


ſenna and io, to the unguis odoratus, and alſo to the 


. mulrex, or fiſh, of the ſhell of which it was ſuppoſed to 


be a part. 


The word Alſadaf ſignifies properly, in Arabic, a ſhell in 


general; but it is applied peculiarly to the purpura, as the 


words cochlea and conchylium were among the Latins and 


.  Mectenſe, and the other Mokel Fudaicum, have indeed not | 
made 
fruit Motel is the nut 


called b 


beautiful lowered chickweed, or ca 


four laſt are called holoftea, and flichwirts, by authors. 
16. The long leaved marſh, or water chickweed. 17. The 
ſerpyllum leaved marſh chickweed, - 18. The many ftalked, 
and many flowered, ſerpyllum leaved alpine ch:ichweed. 
19. The common ſmall, many ſtalked chitkweed. 20. The 
ſmooth Bononian chickweed, 21. The fine leaved chickweed. 
22, The ruſhy leaved alpine chickweed. 23. The fine leaved 
moſly chickweed. 24. The greater larch leayed ſtone chict- 
weed, with larger flowers. 25. The ſmaller larch leaved 
ſtone chickweed, with ſmaller flowers. 26. The hair leaved, 
many flowered ſtone chickweed. 27. The leaſt hair leaved 
—_—_ chickweed. 28. The hairy alpine chickweed, with 
toad-flax leaves. 29. The —_— ked alpine chickweed, with 
ſmooth toad-flax leaves. 30. The long rooted ſea chickweed, 
with rupture-wort leaves. 31. The erally leaved ſea chick- 
weed. 32. The little graſſy ch:c#weed, with four leaved flowers, 

authors graſſy ſaxifrage, and the moſſy mountain 
3. The ſmall annual grally chickweed, with four 
owers. 34. The fine leaved marſh chickweed, called 
by ſome marſh ſaxifrage. 35. The hairy fine leaved chicł- 
weed, with beautiful * — 36. The fineſt leaved, 


ink. 


eaved 


hylloide ſaxifrage, as 
ſome have called it. 37. The ſmall Portugal ſpring chick- 
weed, with echinated heads, 38. The ſmalleſt chickweed, 
with quick fading flowers. 39. The hair leaved mountain 
chictweed. 40. The chickweed called the ter ſpurry, 
41. The chickweed called the middle ſized fpurry. 42. The 
chickweed called the leſſer ſpurry, with blueiſh flowers. 
43. The chickweed called the ſmalleſt ſpurry, with margi- 
nated ſeeds. And, 44. The chickweed, called the ſmalleſt 
h „ With naked ſeeds. Tourn. Inſt. p. 243. 

here have been numerous other plants confounded by ſome 
writers, under the name Aline; which ſee under the heads 


- Greeks, which properly ſignify all ſorts of ſhells, but are uſed | CucuBAaLus, VERONICA, ANDROSACE. 
for this err! kind by many authors. The Alſine is a medicinal plant, called alſo morſus gallinæ, 
ALSAHARATCIA, a name uſed in botany, by ſome, to ſig- | popularly chickweed, on account of its being much coveted 
Tr, the 1 or feverfew. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2 > mean | 
| EFU, in botany, a name uſed, by ſome authors, for | The word is Greek, «own, formed of «Mx, a wood, or 
wormwood. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | ove, on account of this plant's delighting chiefly to grow in 
ALESCHARCUR, in the materia medica, a name given, by Thady places. Dioſcor. I. 4. c. 87. 


- Rhaſes and ſome other of the old writers, to the ſtint, a | There are divers plants under the denomination of Alſine me- 
ſmall animal of the lizard kind, uſed in medicine as a cordial | dica C. B. * 


. and 13 > It is held a cooler, calmer, thickner, &c. in moſt reſpects 
ALSEBON, a name given, by ſome of the chemical writers, | reſembling pans of the wall; though now little uſed in 
to ſea ſalt. * medicine. New Diſpenſ. p. 48. 


ALSIMBEL, in the materia medica, a name given, by Avi- 
ſenna and others, to the ſpikenard of India. It is thus called 
from its having the appearance of à ſpike, or ear, and alſo 
fembalath, a word which ſigniſies its being a congeries of | 
many ſpikes, or ears, and ſuch is much of the nardus indica, 

ox Indian ſpikenard, that we receive at this day; not that 

= 828 are at all of the nature of the ſpikes of corn, or 
| any other flowers, or fruits of plants, but only the firſt ſhoots 
from the root of the plant, which are the moſt ſcented and 

fulleſt of virtue, and are of the ſhape of the ſpikes of other 


Some commend its diſtilled water againſt fervours of the 
blood, and conſumptions of the body, ariſing from hectics, 
&c ®. The herb fried in linſeed oil, and externally applied 
to the belly, is ſaid to relieve the iliac pain ®.—[* Zorn. 
Botanolog. p. 51. Burggr. Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 473. 


ſeq.] | 
lime is alſo called myoſoton, g. d. mouſe-ear, on account of * 
the reſemblance its leaves bear to the ears of that animal. 
Vid. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. T. 2. I. 27. c. 4. p. 422. 

ALSIRAT), in the Mahometan theology, a bridge laid over 
the middle of hell, finer than a hair, and ſharper than the 
edge of a ſword, over which people are to paſs, after their 
trial, on the day of judgment. 
To add to the difficulty of the paſſage, Mahomet aſſures, that 
the Alſirat, narrow as it is, is beſet with briars and thorns ; 


ts. | i 
INAST RUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
ſo called from their general reſemblance * alſines, or 
chick weeds. The characters of the Alſinaſtra are theſe. The 
flower and fruit are the ſame with thoſe of the alſine; but the 


r: flower cup in theſe is compoſed only of one leaf, whereas in none of which, however, will be any impediment to the 
thoſe it is made up of ſeveral. | good, who ſhall fly over it like the wind ; Mahomet and his 
_ The ſpecies of 4 naſtrum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, | muſſelmen lead the way; whereas the wicked, what with 


are only two. | 
; Ti The: Filaefrax with leaves like the gratiola, or hedge- | 

hyſſop. d, 2. The Alſinaſtrum with — like thoſe of 

.' adicsgbedftraw. © Tourn. Inſt. p. 244: 

ALSINASTRUM, in botany, is alſo a name given, by Vaillant, 
genus of plants, compriſed, by Linnæus, in that of the ela- 
. tine. Vaillant, Bot. Par. 1. fol. See EI. A TIN RE. 

ALSINE, chickweed, in 2 the name of a v args genus 

"The ower is 


the narrowneſs of the path, the entangling of the thorns, and 
extinction of the light, which directed the former to paradiſe, 
will ſoon miſs their footing, and tumble headlong into hell, 
which is gaping beneath to receive them. Vid. Sale, Pre- 
lim. Diſc. to Koran, ſec. 4. p. go. 

ALTAR, (Cycd.) in antiquity, made the principal part of a 
temple *. nce the antient magians , as well as the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, having no temples, are repreſented as with- 


| | C 7 — the characters of which are theſe. out Altars .— [“ Mem. de Trev. an. 1717. p. 1281. V. 
1 of roſaceous kind, and conſiſts of ſeveral petals, ſometimes our. des Scav. T. 78. p. 112. Minut. Felix, 4 91. 
whole, ſometimes. bifid at the ends, diſpoſed in a circular em. de Trev. 1718. p. 145. Jour. des Scav. T. 20. 


. form. The piſtil ariſes from the cup of the flower, and 
- finally becomes an unicapſular membranaceous fruit, of a 

roundiſh, or _ conic figure, and containing many ſeeds affixed | 
- The ſpecies of Aſiae, or chickweed, enumerated by Mr. Tour- 


nefort, are theſe... FR: 
perennial chick- 


p. 56.] See TEMPLE, Cycl. | 

Altars were of divers kids, with regard to their qualities, 
uſe, matter, form, accidents, and the like, and were ſacred 
to gods, heroes, virtues, © vices, diſeaſes, &c. Thus we read 
of inner Altar, or that built under the roof or cover of ſome 
temple, or other agg outer Altar, that ſub dio, or un- 


1. The tall chichweed of the woods, or der the open air; go Altar, that which is covered or 


weed, 2. The great nightſhade leaved chichweed. © 3. The] adorned with plates, &c. of gold; brazen Altar, one deco- 
broad leaved mountain chichweed, with laciniated flowers. rated, or plated over with braſs ; fired, or fationary Altars, 


thoſe built to remain conſtantly in the fame place; portable 
Altars, thoſe contrived to be moved, or carried from place 
to place; ſimple Altars, thoſe without ornament or decora- 
tion; magnificent Altars, op" "rn, Page mn mk metals, 

precious ſtones, painting, ture, &c. | ; tars, are 
. thoſe made either of ſimple ſtones, or — — or of 
maſſiyes bound by maſonry; earthy, or turſy Altars, thoſe 
thrown" up of earth, or turf accumulated ; extempora- 
_ neous-Altari, thoſe made in haſte, on ſome emergent occa- 
' fion'z- ſacrificing Altars, thoſe ſerving to hold victims, and 
_ offerings preſented to ſome deity; mamonial Altars, _ 

| hank LY e 


ring chick- 

© flowers, "The ſpri 
2 The meadow chickweel, 
large flowers.” 15. The meadow 
flowers, "Thel 


V 3 


ALT 


erected to the mem 
he as" event which — in the place; anointed, 
or conſecrated Altars, thoſe ſet apart or devoted to the Deity, 
by a regular form or ceremony, whereof unction made the 
chief part; votive Altars, thoſe vowed to ſome deity, in 
conſideration of ſome benefit received; private, or domeſtic 
Altars, thoſe erected by private perſons, in or about their 
own houſes, for family purpoſes ; public Altars, thole con- 
ſecrated for the public uſe, in a ſolemn manner; Pay Al- 
tars, thoſe erected at the tombs of perſons defunct, inſcribed 
to their manes; euchariſtic Altars, thoſe whereon the com- 
munion, or Chriſtian ſacrifice is offered; /ow Altars, thoſe 
flat on the ground, or at moſt raiſed but little above the ſur- 
face of it; high Altars, thoſe elevated a conſiderable height 
above the ground ; ſubterraneous Altars, thoſe let down ſome 
depth under ground ; proper Altars, whofe which anſwer the 
characters and uſe ſpecified in the definition; improper, or 
figurative Altars, thoſe. which only bear the denomination, 
by way of reſemblance or analogy, e. gr. the aſtronomical 
and poetical Altars ; idolatrous Altars, thoſe erected to ſome 
idol, or falſe god ; principal Altar, the chief Altar of a place 
where there are ſeveral ; horny Altars, thoſe formed only of 
horns ; aſhen, or cineritious, thoſe of aſhes ; wooden, thoſe of 
timber ; bloody, thoſe whereon animals are offered ; unbloody, 
thoſe whereon plants, fruits, ſpices, or the like, are of- 
fered. 

Altars are doubtleſs as antient as ſacrifices themſelves; con- 
ſequently their origin is not much later than that of the world. 
Gen. c. iv. 

Some attribute their origin to the Egyptians; others to the Jews; 
others to the patriarchs before the flood 4. Some carry them as 


— — 


far back as Adam, whoſe Altar is much ſpoken of by Jewiſh, |, 


and even Chriſtian writers . Others are contented to make 
the patriarch Enoch the firſt who conſecrated a public Altar . 
Be this as it will, the earlieſt Altars we find any expreſs 
teſtimony of, are thoſe erected by Abraham *.—[4 Rhodig. 
LeR. Ant. 1. 18. c. 37- * Fabric. Cod. Pſeudepig. Vet. 
Teſt. T. 1. p. 89. Gen. c. iv. v. 26. 5 Hiſt, Acad. 
Inſcrip. T. 3. p. 20.] ? 
ALTAR of Adam, in antiquity, is pretended, by ſome Rabbins, 
and others, to have been erected by the firſt man, ſoon after 
the fall; when being overwhelmed with ſorrow, a promiſe 
was made him, by the miniſtry of the angel Haziel, that a 
redeemer ſhould be ſent, In gratitude for this news, and 
for a perpetual remembrance thereof, Adam is ſaid to have 
built an Altar, and ſacrificed on it a heifer. 
The reliques of this Altar have been mentioned by ſeveral 
writers of late It is pretended, that the Altar whereon 
Abraham ſacrificed on mount Moriah, was only a reparation 
- of the Altar of Adam. It is added, that Cain and Abel of- 
fered ſacrifice on the ſame ; that Noah, after the flood, re- 
paired it, &c. Vid. Hilſcher. de Adam Relig. ap. Fabric. 
Cod. Pſeudepig. Vet. Teſt. T. 1. p. 89. |, 
ALTAR-thane, in our antient law books, denotes a prieſt, or 
pong of a pariſh. Johnſ. Eccleſ. Law, T. 1. | 
this ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with church-thane. | 
ALTARIST, Aliariſta, properly denotes the vicar of a church, 
who ſerves the altar, and to whom the altarage, or pro- 
duce of the altar, is ed for his maintenance. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 154 


— 


The — is ſometimes alſo called Altararius, ſometimes | 


altar-prieſt. | 

' ALTARIST- is alſo uſed for chaplain. Du Cange, loc. cit. 
ALTASRIF, in literary hiſtory, the title of a medicinal book, 
written in Arabic, deſcribing the method of practice in uſe 
among the Arabs. | 
It was written by Alſaharavius, an author in the fifteenth 
century, and tranſlated into Latin « A Ricius, in 1519. It 
conſiſts of thirty-two treatiſes. Its chief excellency is ſuppoſed 
to lye in the diagnoſtic part, and the deſcriptions of the ſymp- 

toms of the diſeaſes. The book is indeed methodical, and 
doubtleſs deſerves a good character; but the greateſt part of it 
ſeems to be tranſcribed from Rhazes, Concerning the hiſtory 
and contents of the A.- Taſrif, ſee Friend, Hiſt. Phyſ. P. 2. 


p. 124. ſeq. 8 | 
ALTAVELA, in zoology, the name of a flat cartilagineous 
fiſh, of the aguila marina kind; but with its wings, as th 


are called, that is, its thin and flat ſides, broad and obtuſe 


toward their lower part. The fiſhermen, from the reſem- 
blance theſe flat ſides have to wings, have an opinion that this 
- fiſh can fly. The tail is very ſhort, ſcarce being of half the 
length of the body. Its fleſh is ſolid, and well taſted, and it 
always ſells well in the markets. It is caught in the Medi- 


terranean, and is frequently brought to market at Rome. | 


- #ab. Calumna, p. 43. v e en, gas: 
ALTE & ,baſ5?, in middle age writers, denotes ſovereignty, 
or a thing done with the ſupreme power. Du Cange, in voc. 
ALT (Cycl.)—The term - Alterant is uſed -for. fuch 
. .. remedies as correct the morbid or diſorderly qualities of the 


animal fluids, without any particular, evacuation. 
Theſe are otherwiſe called Alteratiues. raft OD. i 
 Alterants, in this ſenſe, make one of the capital ſpecies, or | 

diviſions of medicines. ſtand to evacuants 


of ſome bleſſing, or other | 


— 


_ andareallo iſtinguiſhed from ſtrengtheners, &c.. 


4 


thing innocent. 


A A ſafe and powerful Alterant is readily and | 


ALT 


Alterants are ſuppoſed to exert their power chicfly or the 
humours of the body; ſweetening the ſour, ſoftening the 
acid, abating their heat, or tempering their too great cold- 
neſs, and the like. Zwing. Specim. Med. c. 1. F. 18. 
Some define Alterants to be remedies which correct the pra- 
vity of the juices, whether acid or bilious, reſtoring to their 
natural ſtate the bitter, ſaline, ſweet, and acid, which Hip- 
pocrates, and other phyſicians, diſcover in the human body. 
Medic. Euporiſt. c. 4. Jour. des Scav. T. 5. p. 47. 
When the blood is in its due temperature, it is ſaid to be 
of a ſweet taſte; if the bile prevail a little too much in it, it 
becomes faline ; if this bile be increaſed, it turns acrid, &c. 
Some object to the jeſuits-bark, that it only acts as an A- 
terant, without producing any ſenſible evacuation, and that 
of conſequence it leaves the cauſe of the diſtemper till in the 
body, 5 which means many of thoſe, who have been cured 
by it, afterwards relapſe. Jour. des Scav. T. 54. p. 178. 
We meet with medicines of the purgative kind, repreſented 
by practical writers as Allerants; the colocynth particularl 
by Helmont : for all medicines which operate in the fartheſt 
palſages, they frequently include under that appellation, Phil. 
ranſ. N. 365. p. 75 ü 
ee tis found of ſervice to give ſuch medicines as 
are properly cathartic, by way of Alteratives, in ſtubborn, 
chronical caſes; thus, tincqtiura ſacra, for inſtance, given in 
the quantity of half a ſpoonful for a doſe, has no immediate 
effect upon the inteſtines, ſo as to diſcharge their contents, 
but paſſes into the further ſtages of circulation. Quinc. Lex. 


ape 17. | 
Dr. Woodward enquires into the efficacy of ſeveral of the 
moſt celebrated Alterants, and endeavours to ſhew on what 
little foundation their great uſe is eſtabliſhed. Of this num- 
ber, according to him, are the abſorbents, cortex peruvianus, 
bitters, ſalts, ſteel and its preparations, mineral waters, &c. 
Waoodw. State of Phyſ. Jour. des Scav, T. 70. p. 64. 
The more efficacious and uſeful Alterants, according to the 
ſame writer, are cordials, ſtomachics, attenuants, mercurius 
dulcis, vegetable oils, mucilages, certain abſorbents, and ſome 
preparations of opium. ; 
According to this learned phyſician, all that is commonly 
alledged concerning the change of the principles, or ferments 
of diſeaſes, by alterant remedies, is merely chimerical and 
imaginary, that there is no change made to the advantage of 
the human body, without a ſucceflive renovation, and diſ- 
charge of what is hurtful, and a ſupply of its place by ſome- 
Woodw. State of Phyſ. P. 1. * de 
Trev. 1723. p. 796. Jour. des Scav. T. 69. p. 596. 

e primitive or conſtituent elements of bodies never chan 
their figure, magnitude, ſolidity, or gravity, but remain ſtill 
the ſame as at the creation. * ſome inſer, 1. The va- 
nity of all pretences to the tranſmutation of metals. And, 
2. The folly of pretending to change the maſs of blood, by 


| thoſe remedies called Alterants. Il bodo. Idea of Natur. of 


Man, p. 8. Mem. de Trev. 1725. p. 986. | 
The mixtures and combinations of the primitive elements are. 
almoſt infinite, and their alterations as to ſenſe and external 


appearance is ſo too. It may be added, that among alterant 


medicines, there are ſeveral which change the ſcene of the 
E others ſuſpend the action of the morbific matter 
cr a time; and others diminiſh the ſenſibility of the organs. 
But theſe remedies, which hold the morbific auc cap- 
tive for a time, are only palliatives, and even, on e ac- 
counts, dangerous, ſince oy may as well captivate other 
principles neceſſary to life. oodward gives the preference 
to evacuants, as being the only medicines capable of freeing 
the machine from what incommodes it. M vodib. loc. cit. 
Some take a contrary courſe, and aſcribe even the ; 
effects of evacuants to their alterative nature. This has been 
alledged of mercury in the venereal diſeaſe ; the like is urged 
concerning minoratives, which ſome maintain do not work 
a cure by evacuation, ſo much as by alteration. The like is 
alledged of ipecacuanha in the cure of the dyſenteries, and 
in divers other emetics, in caſes of apoplexies. In effect, 
-evacuating medicines, as they do not ſeparate the good from 
the. bad, ſeem indifferently diſpoſed, either to do harm or 


good. ce Negot. Otioſ. pr. 3. Jour. des Scav. T. 69. 
P. 90. icq. | wh ohh | 
2 divided, by ſome, into abſorbents, calmers, in- 
emollients, 


cidents or attenuants, and demulcents Others 
divide them into odorata, or things which yield a quick ſcent, 
and ixodorata, things which have little or no ſcent. The 
firſt of "theſe likewiſe may be further divided into dulcia, 
acriora, and fetida, and the latter into emollientia, aggluti- 
nantia, aftringentia, and abſorbentia , — [ Hoffm. Med. 
Ration. T. 3. ſec. 3. c. 4. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1728, p. 374. 
b Quinc. Prælect. Pharm. 1. p. 2.] 

repared in 
the following manner. Take an ounce of puri 20.8 and 
hay” ſcruples 75 cochineal, 2 — 
or ſix ounces of water; iquor, and afterwards eva- 
porate it to a dryneſs, keeping it continually ftiri ; 
thickens, and a fine purple powder will be thus produced, 


very fit to be given in the form of bolus, pills, powder, &c. 


Shaw's Lectures, p. 229. 
| Dr. 


der; boil theſe in five 


— We 


is ſerviceable in the ſtone and ſtoppages 


ALTERATION 


ALT 


Dr. Shaw on this 6ecaſion obſetves, that if the medicinal | ALTERNATION, (Cycl.) in its primary ſenſe, denotes a ſuc- 


virtues of nitre, were to be enumerated, as they ſtand con- 
firrtied by ſufficient experience, perhaps they would prove more 
numerous than thoſe of any one known medicine beſides. It 
riums, ignant fevers, diarrberas, the i pox e 
— kind, &c. ſo as to prove almoſt a general remedy. 
Arid all theſe excellent qualities are in this ſalt, joined to that 
deſirable ' property of being innocent, or ſcarce any way pre- 
lammer's zthiops is another powerful Alterant. See PLUM- 
MBER's Afthiops. 3 
ALTERATION (Cycl.) is uſed in medicine to denote a 
change in the ſtate and qualities of an animal body, in reſpect 
of temperature or conſtitution, health or ſickneſs. 
In this ſenſe, Alteration includes both evacuation and accre- 
tion. Linden, Sol. Med. Ex. 13. f. 335: ſeq. | 
AL&TERAT1ON is more ſtrictly taken for a change in the quality of 
the body, contradiſtinguiſhed from evacuation and appoſition. 
In which ſenſe, Alteration is the effect of medicines called 
Alterants. See the article ALTERANT. | 
Alteration is one of the two great branches, or operations 
of phyſic, whereby chiefly the humours, when in a ſtate of 


changed or corrected in various manners, to the end that 
they may be more commodiouſly and ſafely evacuated af- 
- terwards, Punch. Conſp Therap. Tab. 12. p. 348. 

\ Alteration is chiefly applied in reſpect of the fluids, or hu- 
mours of the body. hen applied to the ſolids, it is chiefly 
in reſpe& of the hamours, or the motions thereof. 

Alteration is ſometimes alſo applied in reſpect of the vital mo- 


tions of the body. < | 


Thus ſpecifics are applied to alter and rectify convulſive and 
other diſorderly motions. The Alteration of the humours 
is either extrinſic, or intrinſic. 1 

Extrinfic ALTERATION is a change produced in the ſenſible a 
pearances, as colour, thickneſs, and the like. 

Intrinſic ALTERATION is a change in the primitive craſis, or 
conſtitution of a fluid. Juncſt. loc. cit. 

ALTERATION, in a ſenſe ſtill more ſtrict, denotes that con- 
verſion which the food undergoes, to render it nouriſhment. 
In this ſenſe Alteration both includes the 3 * performed 
in the ſtomach, and the aſſimilation in the habit of the body b. 
72 Gal. de Sympt. Cauſ. I. 3. c. 2. Id. de Compoſ. Med. 

8. 


6. 


It is diſputed among phyſicians what the Ateration is, which] 


the: food undergoes. — Some reduce it to a mere comminution 
or trituration.— Others aſſert a total tranſubſtantiation. Mem. 
de Trev. 1714. p. 2007. See det thence) abs Suppl. 
ALTERATION, inalchemy, denotes the converſion of one body. 
into another by ſimilitude. V. Ca. Lex. Med. in voc. 


Alter atio. N N 
Coſ phers ſpeak of Alterations on the face of the earth *, 
Alterations in reſpect of land and water, Alterations on the 
face of countries. Aſtronomers * 'mention Alterations in 
the heavens, the ſtars, &c.*. Naturalifts tell us of Alterations in 
the viſcera of the earth. Some have ſuggeſted Alterations of 
the meridian, of the earth's center of gravity, the place of 
the poles in the heavens, the axis of rotation. [ Food 
Nat. Hiſt. Earth. p. 36, and 248. 

8, Sc. Hook, Pol. Works, p. PE * Jour, des 

T. 68. p. 488. Nietoent. Relig. Philof p. 435. Keckerm. 
ſt. Mathem. p. 201. * Kirch. Mund. Subterr. l. 8. Sec. 1. 
c. 5. p. 9. Hook, loc. cit. p. 346. Hool, loc. cit. p. 345, 


540. Id. ibid. p. 22, 345, 349, 353; 7 7 I. 
- 1255 365 53, 357» 359, 551+] 
See Mem. Acad. Scienc. An. 1718. 
Ejuſd. An. 1721. p. 428. by mixture, 
> of "g Of colours As feathers, &c. of ac, Nat. Hiſt. 
ent. I. n. 92. T. 3. p. 24. ſeq. Of the colours of 
Fluids, EM. 7 Sens p. 138. Obſery. Halenſ. T. 11. 
By N Jour. des Scav. T. 76. p. 6. Of Diſeaſes, Medul. 


p. 29. 56. ſeq. 
| of Ruantities, among algebraiſts, denote what 
we otherwiſe call variations, or permutations. Jones, Synopſ. 


262. Hiſt. 


* 


5 P. 216. * , 
TERATIVE, in medicine, the ſame with Alterant. See Al- 
TERANT, Oel. and Suppl. 
ALTERCUM, in botany, a name by which ſome of the old 
authors expreſs the Hyoſcyamus, or henbane. See Hyoscy- 
AMuUs. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 


ALTERITY is uſed by ſome philoſophers for diverſity. Stan, 


Hiſt. Philoſ. p. 828. See DiversITY, el. 
The word is ſormed of the Latin Alter, another. 
Alterity amounts to the fame with what others call Aliety, 
Alietas. Scherz. Man. p. 14. | n | 
ALTERNATE, or ALTERNATIVE (O- ArzaNA- 
11 Promiſe, is where two or more are to do a 
thing under a disjun&tion, ſo that both are obligation, 
though if either of them diſcharge it, both are 'acquitted. | 
Cate. Lex. Jur.'p. 62. n f | p . 
This is otherwiſe called a dijun&ive promi 


| 


diſorder, and threatening danger to the body, are prepared, | 


| 


* Row!l. Mon. Ant. P- 5: | 
3. 


erat ions of bodies by chemical Ana- 


em. Ejuſd. An. 1718. 


An Alternative, or disjunctive propoſition is true, if one ſido | 
or part of it be true. * ; 'S Iv, 
— ? | 3 | 


VANS 


A LT 


ceſſion by turns. Feſt. de Verb. Signif. p. 10. 
ALTERNATION is more particularly uſed among civilians for 

disjunction, as in ſaying this or that. Hriſſ. de Verb. Signit. 

41. Calv. lib. cit. p. 62. 

ALTERNATIVE. ALTERNATE. 
ALTHAA, Marſ-mallow, in botany. See MARSsH-MALLOW. 
ALTINCAR, among mineralifts, a ſpecies of factitious ſalt uſed 

in the fuſion and purification of metals. Ca,. in voc. 

The Altincar is a fort of flux powder. Divers ways of pre- 

paring it are given by Libavius. Synt. Arcan. Chym. J. 8. 


c. 38. 
ALTHT H, in „ a name * by ſome authors to the 
3 of which Aſſafetida of the ſhops is the gum. 
ont, p. 41. | 
ALTITUDE (Cycd.)—Determinative ALTITUDE, Altitude 
Determinatrix, is uſed by ſome writers for the height from 
whence a falling body by its natural acceleration acquired a 
certain velocity. Herman, Phoron. I. x. p. 92. 
Circles of ALTITUDE are uſually known by the name of Al- 
mucantars, See ALMUCANTAR, cl. 
Some have ſuſpected a variation in the apparent ſolſtitial A.- 
titudes of the ſun. Something of this kind was perceived by M. 
Caffini in 1655. by means of the great gnomon in the church 
of St. Petronius at Bologna; which was further confirmed 
by other obſervations at the royal obſervatory at Paris. The 
variation obſerved by M. Caſſini during the courſe of twenty 
two years, only amounted to a few ſeconds. And by com- 
paring the obſervation made by Phytheas at Marſeilles three 
hundred years before Chriſt, with another made by Caffini 
in 1672 at the ſame place, it appears that in two thoufand 
years time, this difference of Altitude has only amounted to a 
few minutes. V. Mem, Acad. Scienc. 1693. p. 180. ſeq. 
See ECLIPTIC. | | 
The Altitude of the ſun, it is ſaid, may be found to a few 
ſeconds, with an inſtrument of three foot radius. But this is 
rarely found in fat*. A French engineer, M. Hautefeuille 
has propoſed a new inſtrument, whereby he pretends to take 
Altitudes even to thirds v. [ Jour. des Scav. T. 32. p. 33. 
ſeq. > Mem de Trev. 1704. p. 440. | 
To find the ſun's Altitude by the globe, See GroBe, Cycl. 
ALTITUDE of a Star, or other point, is properly an arch of a 
vertical circle, intercepted between the aſſigned point and 
the horizon *, Or it is the arch of a circle, perpendicular 
to the horizon, in whoſe center the ſpeCtator is, terminated 
by the horizon and the ftar*.—(* Y/off. Elem. Aſtron. 
86. „ Graveſende, Mathem, Elem. T. 2. n. 1105.] See 
ERTICAL, Cycl. f 
An irregularity his been obſerved in the apparent Altitudes 
of the ſtars near the Meridian. On ſome occafions, when 
they are mounting towards the meridian, they appear to fall, 
after paſſing the meridian, to riſe. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 
1710: p. 75. ſeq. See MERIůUVI AN, Oel. 
ariners can rarely take Altitudes of the ſtars to leſs than 
five, ſix, or ſeven minutes. And as there is no fixed me- 
ridian aboard of a ſhip, as at land, the continual motion of 
the veſſel, will be perpetually changing the ſtars Altitude; 
beſides, that their inſtruments are commonly coarſely made; 
an error of ſix minutes, will make an error of a tenth part 
of a degree, viz. two leagues or upwards, in taking a latitude. 
Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1722. p. 145. See LaTITUDE, Cycl. 
The difference of Altitude of a Kar, according as the obſerver 
is ſuppoſed in the center, or on the ſurface of the earth, 
makes what we call the parallax of the ftars. Graveſend. 
lib. cit. n. 1106. See PARALLAX, Cycl. 25 
M. Parent has given a new method of taking Altitudes at ſea, 
with a common watch. As the celeſtial tables give us the 
right aſcenſions, and declinations of all the fixed ſtars, we have 
only to obſerve the difference of time between the riſing of 
two ſtars, and in this difference ſeparating that which ariſes 
from their different poſition from that which ariſes from the 
obliquity of the ' ſphere, which laſt will be the Altitude of 
the pole of the place of obſervation. 
As we cannot have too many ways of finding the poles Alti- 
tude at ſea, this method may be ſure, ſince here no other 
obſervation is required, but that of the riſings of two ſtars, 
the difference of time between theſe is ſufficiently given by a 
watch, without being any of the beſt, ſince it can hardly err 
much in the three ve Thin between the riſings of the two. 
ſtars. One — 4 ſeems to occur, viz. that the ſhip is 
not fixed, but will have changed its place between the two 
obſervations. To which it is anſwered, that the little way a 
ſhip has made, either in itude or latitude, between two 
tions, which will uſually be at no great diſtance from 
each other, may be ſafely neglected. At the worſt, if the 
ſhip has made any conſiderable way, it need only be efti- 
- mated in the uſual manner of reckoning. * Vid. Hiſt.” Acad, 
Scienc. an. 170g. p. 10%. ſeq. | | 45 
The Alitade of the equator above the horizon is ſometimes 
alſo called its elevation.” Mem. Acad. Science. 1714. p. 4 
Wolf. Elem. Aſtron. p. 399. ſeq. See:ELEvATION, Cycl. 


| ALT1TUDEe of the trepies amounts to the ſame with what is | 


otherwiſe called the  ſo//itial Altitudg of the ſun. Mem. 


| 


\ 


* Scienc. 1700. p. 128. It. 1707. p. 111. 


ALTITUDE, in 


. ter: 


ALT 


Airitups of the horizon, or of fla ſeen therein, {s'variabl 
dy the ion, ing to the quantity of which the ho- 
Htxon js either ed or depreſſed more or leſs. Hiſt. Acad. 


TUDE the moon's atmaſphere is thought by ſome 4 
AND 2 than that of the - earth ; * dein 
not leſs than fixty-four French leagues. But the exiftenee o 
this atmoſphere is ſtill in diſpute. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1715. 


.. 68: ; | 
N. de la Hire propoſed a method of diſcovering the Altitude 
of the atmoſphere, the hint of which was firſt given by Kep- 
ler, viz. by the magnitude of the arch whereby the ſun is 
ſunk below the horizon, -when the crepuſculum begins or ends. 
V. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1713. p. 8. ſeq. 
ALTITUDE of the Aurora Borealis in 1919, has been much 
. conteſted, viz. whether it were above the atmoſphere, or 
within the limits of it: the formet opinion being defended by 
Dr. Halley, the latter by Mr. Whiſton. The name meteor, 
which is given it, ſeems to favour the latter. —Befides, it ap- 
pears not by .any obſervation to have been above thirty-eight 
miles high. V. Phil. Tranſ. No. 360. Bibl. Angl. T. 6. 


3 in ſpeaking of fluids, is more frequently expreſſed 
by the term depth. 
ALTITUDE of the ſea's ſurface is not every where the ſame, 
as appears from the driſt or currents ſetting ftrong out of one 
ſea into another. Works of Learn. T. 4. p. 333. See Oun- 
RENT, SEA, &c. Cycl. and Suppl. | 
Arbon of he mercury, in the barometer, is marked by de- 
placed on the face of that Inſtrument, the variations of 
which are the chief object of barometrical obſervations. See 
BAROMETER, cl. | £ 
The mean Altitude of the mercury at London is about 
29 inches. The extreme Altitudes are 27 f inches and 
31 4 inches. Some ſuggeſtions have been made, as if the 
Altitude of the mercury were regularly greater in the morn- 


| 


ing than in the evening; at leaſt ſomething of this kind was | 
obſerved to hold for a confiderable time at in. Hiſt. Crit. 


. Rep. Let. L. 14. p. 239: ; | 
ALTITUDE of the pyramids in Egypt was meaſured ſo long ago 
as y means of their ſhadow, which makes one of 
the firſt geometrical obſervations we have any exact account 
of, Plutarch has given an account of the manner of this 
operation, — according to this author, was done b 


upon the end of the ſhadow of 


a ſtaff perpendicular 

the pyramid, and by two triangles made by the beams of the 
ſun, he demonſtrated, that what propottĩon there was be- 
tween the Thadows, the ſame was — the pyramid and 
the ſtaff, Stanl. Hiſt. Philoſ. P. 1. p. g. 
ALTITUDE of meuntuins may be found divers ways, beſide 

thoſe already mentioned in din, for acceffible and 
inacceſſible heights; viz. by the plain table, theodolite, ſemi - 
circle, barometer, &ec. thematicians have even found out 
ways for meaſuring the mountains of the moon, as well as 
thoſe of the earth . Various obſervations have been made 
of the height of the French and Swiſs mountains above the 
level of the ſea d. The Altitude of the higheſt 
France riſes only to 1660 toiſes. Mount Ol as 
meaſured by the antients, was found ten ſtadia, or fu * 
But theſe are ſmall Altitudes, in compariſon of that of the 
Cordelleras in Peru.—[* Jour. des Scav. T. 76. p. 352. 
b Miſc. * T. 8. p. 141. Mem. de Trev. 11 3. p. 1258. 
& 1468. It. 1715. p. 1345. It. 1712. p. $75. Hiſt. Acad. 
Scienc.. 1708. p. I It. 2712. p. 67. Works of Learn. 
T. 7. p. 663.] MovnTAIN-. 
The barometrical method of meaſuring the Altitude of moun- 
tains is but of late invention. It is found very commodious 
in practice, being done with a ſmall 
to great errors and irregularities, for which, however, cer- 
tain corrections have been contrived, ' To conceive the prin- 
ciples of this method, it is to be obſerved, that the ordinary 
or mean Altitude of the barometer by the ſea-fide is ſuppoſed 


to be 28 Paris inches, which are here equivalent to the 
weight of the whole incumbent If the barome- 


carried up higher, the | 

depth of air to ſuſtain it. pag Ke 
rr 4 Ine Hoo-eowy Vo fore of whe whore the 
level of the ſea. As the barometer varies actording to the 
divers altetations of the air, eſpecially as the weather is found 
fair, rainy, windy, or calm, it is evident the obſervations 
which are to determine the quantity, which the mercury falls 


as having a leſs 
proportion of this fall is 


for a given Altitude of place, ought to be made in the fame | 


weather, that the alterations thereof may have ho ſhare in the 


- event of the experiment. 
If the Mtitnde of 60 feet anſwered to a line of mer- | 
_ cury, it would be eaſy to meaſure the height of a-mountain 
above the level of the ſea. All here would be, to 
find at what height the ſtands near the ſea-ſide, and 


how much it falls at the fame time, or under the ſame Apo- 
ſition of the air, when carried to the top of a | 
But as the air is always more rare in jon ab it is further 
from the ſurface of the 


mountain in | 


apparatus, bat is liable | 


proportion 
earth, that column of air, which, | 
taken from the level of the ſea, will ſuſtain a line of mercury, | 


— 


at which the mercury was ſi 


the Alps, by which he found 71, or, in other caſes, 


. bs denſer, and conſ 


fhorter than a higher coknur 
SUPPL. Vo. I. Cy I 


% 


which will ſuſtam another line; and ſo on, according to 4 
certain pr on not hitherto well aſcertained. 

Meſſicurs Caſſini and Maraldi, in continuing the meridian, 
made ſeveral experiments and obſervations of the barometer, 
at different Altitudet, which being compared with the geo- 
metrical meaſures of the ſame, and with the baromettical 
obſervations made at the obſervatory at Paris, which is known 
to be 46 fathom above the ſurfice of the ocean, they have 
hence ventured to fix the progreſſon wherein the ſeveral co- 
lumns of air anſwering to a line of mercury, grew higher 
and higher, to be ſuch as that, ſuppoſing the firſt column to 
be 61 feet high, the ſecond will be 62 feet, the third 63 feet, 
and ſo on, at leaſt for the height of half a league; for their 
obſervations had not been made on atty mountains at a greater 
'height than this. By ſuppoling-this progreſſion, they always 
found, by the fall of the mercury on a mountain, the moun- 
tain's height to be the ſame as they had found by geomettioal 
menſuration, at leaſt within the difference of a few fathoms. 
By ſuppoſing this progreſſion, therefore, it will be eaſy, by 
carrying a barometer to the top of a mountain, to find how 
much that mountain is above the ſurface of the fea, pro- 
vided it may be known at what height the mercury ſtood at 
the ſame time near the edge of the ſea, or in a place whoſe 
height above the ſea is known. 

This method will even ſucceed ordinarily, though the moun- 
tain be at a very great diſtance from the ſea, unleſs it be ap- 
prehended, that at two places very remote the different Al- 
titudes of the mercury may ariſe, in ſome meaſure, from the 
different ſtates of the air, as well as from its different Mti- 
tudes, Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1703. p. 13. feq. Mem. ejuſd. 


4 progreſſion above - mentioned to obtain through- 
out the whole atmoſphere, it would be eaſy to find the 4/- 
titude of it, ſince the 28 inches of mercury, which are equi- 
valent to the weight of the whole atmoſphere, producing 
336 lines, we have hereby an arithmetical progreſſion, conſiſt- 
ing of 336 terms, the difference whereof is one, and the 
firſt term 61, which will eaſily give us the fam of che whole, 
viz. 61 leagues for the Altitude of the whole atmoſphere. 
Fonten. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1703. p. 16. 

The defects of this method are, that we are obliged to ſup- 
poſe the barometer to vary at the ſame time, and in the fame 
manner, in places at à conſiderable diſtance, which will not 
always hold true, beſides the uncertainty of the ratio of the 
8 4 the air at different AHlritudei of the àtmoſphere. 

ib. 1708. 


The firſt experiment of this kind was made in Etunee in 
1648, by M. Perier, on the high mountain Puy de Dome in 
Auverg Others were afterwards made in 1666, by Sin- 


clair, in Scotland; others by the undertakers of the great 
meridian line drawn through France. M. 'Mariotfe, from 
theſe obſervations, drew rules for the cotiſtruRtion of tables, 
to ſhew the different Altituues of places from the different 
Altitudes of the mercury, and the Altitude of air anſwering 
to each line of mercury in the barometer, from 28 inches, 
uppoſed, at & medium, to ſtand 
near the fea-fide. Dr. Halley, in 1686, made another cal- 
cnt from the ſame principles with thoſe of Ma- 
riotte, and partly from the proportion of the ſpecific gravi- 
ties of mercury to air, which he fourid to be 10800 to one. 
On which footingy a cylinder of air of 10800 inches will be 
equal to one inch of me . Agreeable to this, the fame 
author calculated two tables, one to ſhew the Altituiths of 
air correſponding to the obſerved Altitudes of mercury, the 
other the Altitudes of mercury, correſponding to given Alti- 
tudes of the air. In 110g, M. Caſſini, the er, com- 
paring ſeveral obſervations which had been made in the 
ſouthern parts of France, in the proſecutlon of the new me- 
ridian, with Mariotte's rules, found a diſagreetnent between 
them; the Altitudes of the mountains meaſured generally 
ſurpaſſing thoſe which were given by the rules. On this he 
calculated new tables, wherein the reſults were conſiderably 
ter than according to the rales of Mariotte. In 1709, 

r. Scheuchzer made new experiments on the 2 of 
aris 
feet of air equal to one line of mercury. On the „ ac- 
cording to this author, the tables made by the rules of Ma- 
riotte were found preferable, as coming much nearer to the 
truth than thoſe of Caſſini. Yet father Lavat, by other ob- 


ſervations made on the mountains of St. Baume in 1708, 
foumd Caſſimi's tables to hold with great exactneſa, nd 
what could have been had from the rules of Mariotte. The 


brother of Dr. Scheucher, however, thought it n to 
calculate a new table, from the experiment at Pfeffers, which 
waz made under ſuch circumſtances as ſeemed to render it, in 
ſome meaſure, a deciſive one. V. Phil. Tranſ. No. 405. p. 542. 
ſeq. Mem. Acad. Sciene. 1705; R juſd. Hiſt. 1708. 
3 ſeq. See alfo Act. Phyſ. Med. Acad. N. C. T. 4. 


Several authors have wiitten expreſs om dhe lutzeck of Ain 
tles; S ltitudes at fea; de Louville ., 
otr the kr ger Altitude of the ſun; de la Tire rn the 4 
Friiade atmoſphere ; Halle y k, Scl 1euchzer | Lavat 
and the noademiſts of Paris , on the method of finding Alt 

z N tudes 


n 


tudes by the barometer.—I De la Meth. d'obſerver exacte- 


ment ſur Mer la Hauteur des Aſtres, Paris 1729. 4to. Jour. 


des Scav. T. 90. p. 287. Obſerv. des Hauteurs Meri- 
‚ 7 du Soleil, au Solſtice d' Eté, 1721. in Mem. Acad. 


Scienc. 1721. p. 218. ſeq. | Sur la Hauteur de VAtmo- 
ſphere, ext. in Mem. Acad. Scienc. 171 F p. 71. ſeq. An 
extract of it is given by Fontenelle in Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1713. 


of the barometer, in Phil. Noe. 366. p. 116. ſeq. 
Method of meaſuring the Height of . 


Tranſ. Ne. 40 


. ſeq. A propoſal for * the Height of Places by 
0 F 


ountains, 
p. 537. Voyage du Mont-Ventoux pour 


determiner la Hauteur de cette Montagne, ext. in Mem. de 
Trev. 1714. p. 895. * Obſerv. de la Hauteur de diverſes 


Montagnes d'Auvergne, &c. in Suite des Mem. de V Acad. 


de Scienc. 1718. P. 1. c. 10. p. 135-] See MounTaAin | 


and ATMOSPHERE. | 
ALTITUDE, in aſtrology, denotes the ſecond of the five eflen- 
tial dignities, which the planets acquire in virtue of the ſigns 
they are found in. Vital. Lex. p. 299. 
In this ſenſe, Altitude is otherwiſe called Exaltation. | 
" ALTOLIZOIM, among ſome chemiſts, denotes the lutum 
Paracelſi, well beaten, calcined, and boiled to the form of 
an oil, called alſo fel terræ; becauſe it is a bitter ſalt. Helm. 
de Lithias. c. 7. p. 22. Caſt. Lex. Med. in voc. | 
ALTUMAL, a term uſed to denote the mercantile ſtyle, or 
In this ſenſe, we meet with Atumal cant, to denote the lan- 
Po. > i a petty traders and tars. Medl. n. 18. p. 186. 

VAH, the wood wherewith Moſes ſweetened the waters of 
Marah. Exod. c. xv. v. 25. 

The name of this wood is not found in ſcripture, but the 

Mahometans give it that of Alvah, and pretend to trace its 

hiſtory from the patriarchs before the flood. Joſephus, on 

the contrary, ſays, that Moſes uſed the wood, which he 

found next lying before him v. [ Du Herbel. Bibl. Orient. 
N 105. & 1022. * Calm. Dit. Bibl. in voc. 

VARID, among the Spaniſh Moors, denoted a judge. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. | : 
The word is alſo written Alvarilus.—In this ſenſe, Alvari- 
dus amounts to much the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 

 Alcaid. See ALCAID. 

ALVARISTS, in church hiſtory, a ſe& or branch of modern 
Thomiſts, denominated from Alvares, whoſe method and 

inciples they follow. | By 
Alvariſts differ from the antient Thomiſts, in that the 

former are aſſertors of ſufficient grace, the latter of effica- 
cious grace. The former come near to the Jeſuits, the 
latter to the Janſeniſts. V. Mem, de Trev. 1725. p. 1251. 

ALUCO, in zoology, the name by which authors have called 
the common white owl, or, as we commonly call it, the 
barn owl, or church owl, Ray's Ornithol. p. 67. See Owr. 

ALUDEL, in chemiſtry, a name given to a 
furnace, with two, or even four, copels of glaſs, or earthen 
ware. Caſtel. Lex. Med. in voc. See the table of chemical 
veſſels, &c. Ne, 20. W | 

ALVEARIUM ( Gel.) properly ſignifies a bee-hive. | 
The word is Latin, formed of Alveus, a channel, or cavity; 
in allufion to the alveoli, or cells, in bee-hives. 


Some of the antients alſo uſe the word Alvearium for a bee- | 


houſe, more uſually called among us, apiary. 
ALVEARIUM is ſometimes alſo 
collection. 
In which ſenſe, Alvearium amounts to much the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call theſaurus, .cornucopia, or the like. 
Vinc. Boreus has publiſhed an Alvearium of law. Alvearium 
Jurs Mellifluum, Lugd, 4to. . 1650. Lipen. Bibl. Jur. 

VEHEZIT, among Arabian writers, denotes what we or- 

narily call falling-tars, or ftar: ſbot. Vital. Lex. Math. 
i * See STAR-SHOT. e 3 
ALVEOLI, 
In ſome perſons the teeth are ſo faſt inſerted into the Alveoli, 
by ſeveral roots, that in drawing them, the latter break 
and 7 torn away with them. Journ. des Scav. T. 87. 

— writers ſi 


relates, that he ſaw a man who at ſixty had a tooth growing 
out of the middle of his fauces. Holler gives an inſtance of 


a perſon, whoſe teeth were of a pigce with his jaws, without 


any inſertion into, Alvecli . [ Hiſt. Nat. I. 2. c. 27. » De 
Dentib. c. 29. *© Blaſ. Comm. ad Veſling, c. 13. p. 203. 


Caft. Lex. Medic. | | 
ALVEOL1 is more ially uſed, among naturaliſts, for thoſe 


waxen cells in the combs of bees, wherein their honey is de- 


r Wyn, Hounr, 2 8 

| e are a - ak com or three 
rhombus's, flanked with fix foes, e advantages of which 
_. conſtruction are very great. See the article BRE. 

Naturaliſts obſerve ſeveral things wonderful in the method of 
building, or forming the Alurali, which is done with great 

affiduity and artifice, and in the connecting them together 


into proper ranges, with ſpaces between, to afford paſſage for 
| | ©S. . | \ 


particular kind of | 


ed figuratively, to denote a | 


in anatomy, the ſockets wherein the teeth are | 


of teeth growing without Alveoli, Pliny * | 
mentions a perſon who had a tooth in his palate. Euſtachius ® | 


ALU 


the bees. What is remarkable is, that in each comb there 
are three orders of rhombus's, in three different planes, yet 
| fo uniformly conducted, that many thoufands of rhombus's 
belonging to the ſame range fall all exactly in the ſame planc. 
Ihe wonder is, that ſo many thouſand inſects ſhould be em- 
ployed at the ſame time, in the ſeveral of this work, 
yet all co-operate, by mere natural inſtinct, to finiſh a thing 
| fo difficult in itſelf, with ſo much nicety and exactneſs. A 
comb, fix inches wide and a foot long, contains about four 
thoufand Alveoli, which they will compleat in a day, if things 
prove favourable. Each baſe conſiſts of three rhombus's, and 
on each fide of theſe three, is a plane, which ſerves as a fide 
do the oppoſite Alviglus, and, at the ſame time, makes a ſup- 
port for the baſe of the oppoſite one, V. Mem, Acad: Scienc. 
. 402—407. eh 
e Alveol: ſerve for divers uſes; firſt, as ſtore-houſes, 
wherein to depoſite the honey for their winter ſupport ;' ſe- 
; Ccondly, as nidus's, or lodges, wherein their little ones are 
| hatched. —It may be added, that the wax prepared for future 
| uſes, is alſo preſerved in the Alvedli, V. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 
| AN..1712. p. 10. | | 
There are a kind of Alveoli perceivable in the gum lacca, 
which difcoyers it not to be a gum, but a kind of comb, be- 
longing to ſome inſet. The figure and ſtructure of theſe, is 
\ - deſcribed by M. Geoffroy: they have not near the conve- 

niencies of thoſe of bees, Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1714. 

p. 158. See Lacca. | | 
ALVEOLDUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a marine body, 

found frequently foffile, ſometimes lodged in the cavity, at 

the end of the belemnitæ, and ſometimes looſe; and in this 
laſt cafe, often fo large, that we cannot ſuppoſe any bele- 
mnita ever to have exiſted ſo large as to have been able to 
contain it. We do not meet with theſe at this day in their 
recent ſtate, but what we find of them foſſile, are ever larger 
at one end, and tapering to a point at the other, and are 
compoſed of ſeveral hemiſpheric cells, like ſo many bee-hives 
jointed into one another, and having a fiphunculus, or pipe 
of communication, like that in the thick nautilus. Theſe 
are ſometimes found perfect and whole, but much more fre- 
ently truncated, or wanting a part of their ſmaller end. 
lein. de Tubul. Marin. | 
ALUESEN, im botany, a name uſed, by ſome, for the pruce- 

danum, or hogs-fennel. Ger. Emac. Ind.: 2. 
ALVEUS properly denotes a channel. 

Alveus is applied, by ſome anatomiſts, to the tumid lacteal 
branches ariſing from the receptaculum chyli under the dia- 
phragm. Barthol. Anat, Libel. 1. e. 3. App. 2. p. 615. 
| - Caft, Lex. Med. in voc. | = 
ALVEUS is alſo ufed, in aittiquity, to denote a ſmall veſſel, or 
boat, made out of the trunk of a ſingle tree, by boring or 
cutting it hollow. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 77. 

Such was that wherein Romulus and Remus are ſaid to have 

been expoſed. . Ovid, Faſt. xi. 407. 

ALUM, (Cycl.) Alumen, in natural hiſtory, is defined to be a ſalt 
found moſt frequently lodged in extremely ſmall and diſſeminated 

particles in ſtones and earths, as metals in their ores, but ſome- 
times alſo pure and unmixed, either in form of an effloreſ- 
| Cence, or of a ſhapeleſs falt waſhed out of its ore by water, 
and afterwards deſerted by it. | . 
Alum bears a near affinity to vitriol, in reſpect of the ſaline 
rinciple, i. e. the acid ſpirit, which is the ſame in both 2. 

It differs from vitriol, as this latter is found to have a metal- 
line baſis, e. gr. iron. or copper, whereas the baſis or matter 
of Alum, wherewith the faline part is united, is an alcalious 
or chalky earth, or ſtone, reſembling lime-ftone, as ap- 
| - pears from the origin and preparation of Alam, and from 
the ſtony ſediment it depoſits by ſolution d. [ Hofm. Ob- 
ſerv. Phyſ. Chym. 1. 3. Obſ. 8. p. 299. * Burggr. Lex. 

Med. T. 1. p. 482.] See VITRIOI. 

Alum alſo bears a near conformity with ſulphur, as both are 

formed from the ſame ſaline ſpirit; which, if it meet with a 
ſtony ſubſtance, forms Alum, with a bituminous one, ſulphur. 
Tournef. Voy. au Levant. Let. 4. p. 60. See SULPHUR. 
Alum then is formed of the univerſal acid, or fluid ſalt com- 
- bining with a chalky earth. —The ſame acid with a mercu- 
rial earth forms common ſea ſalt, and with a moiſt rocky, 
or clay earth, Sal Gemme. Stahl, Phil. Princ. Chem. P. 1. 
SEC. I, p. 17. ſeq. | 
This ſyſtem is confirmed, by what naturaliſts have obſerved 
concerning the origin of the native Alum in the iſle of Chio. 
That iſland is a hollow ſpungy rock, penetrated on all parts 
by the ſea-water. M. Tournefort akin the whole as a 
| natural laboratory, wherein the ſea-water undergoes much the 

ſame action in it as in our retorts. By this means, an acid 

ſpirit is ſeparated from it, which penetrating the ſubſtance of 

the rocks, diſſolves and incorporates with them, and forms 
mines of Alum. This ſeems hardly to be doubted, inaſmuch 

as by pouring ſpizit of ſalt on common ſtones, or chalk, alu- 
with a bitumen under-ground, pr ſulphur. V. Tournef. 
Voy. Lett. 4. p. 60. See SULPHUR. 

Some attribute the origin of Alum chiefly to a fulphureous 
principle acting on, corroding of, and coagulating with a mi- 
neral ſubſtance, ufually of a te and ſtony, rather — 
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minous concretions are readily formed. The ſame ſpirit — | 
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metallic nature, tho“ that metal be often contained in the 


Alum ſtone. That the ſulphur is the chief efficient and ma- 
terial cauſe of this production, ſeems to appear hence, that 
many Alum ſtones diſtilled per deſcenſum, yield good brim- 
ſtone, and all Alum ſtones during calcination, emit a ſulphu- 


reous ſteam. ve ; | 
very ſame rock, and that within a few inches of each other, 


both vitriol, Alum, and ſulphur, all of them excellent in their 


kind. Indeed thoſe three minerals are ſo nearly allied, that 
an ingenious chemiſt aſſures us, he can by ſome artifices con- 
vert Alum into vitriol, or vitriol into Alum, the fame to all 
intents and purpoſes, with the natural. Phil, Tranſ. Ne. 104. 
71. { » 0 
elm e by Homberg, and others, as an urinous neu- 
tral ſalt, on account of the urinous ſmell it exhales by burning, 
and its uſe in the volatilization of fixed ſalts. Vet ſome deny 
Alum to belong to the claſs of ſalts, and rank it rather among 
ſtony ſubſtances; reaſon that after diſſolving Alum, and 
precipitating the ſolution with oil of tartar 14 deliguium, 
the coagulation at the bottom, reſembles a ſtony calx, and 
being expoſed to the fire will neither melt nor ſublime. uncl. 
Chym. r. Tit. Alum. Week, Mem, Ingen. No. 15. p. go. 
The ore of Alum, if mature, yields its falt immediately, 2nd 
without trouble z but if leſs mature, it requires a previous 
_ calcination, as is the caſe in many of our Engliſh Alum ſtones ; 
and if very crude or immature, it muſt not only be butnt, 
but a long time expoſed to the air before it will yield its 
falt. From this it appears, that the' Alum is not a genuine 
and native ſalt, but is compoſed by the acid of ſulphur, cor- 
roding ſome peculiar earth or ſtone, as vitriol is by its cor- 
roding ſome metal ; and that, in both theſe operations, this 
corroding acid can ſometimes perform its buſineſs, while it 
lies in the bowels of the earth; and ſometimes while it lies 
in the open air, tho' it failed of it while buried. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. No. 104. | 
Alum diſtilled into an acid ſpirit, with copper, or iron, be- 
comes good vitriol ; and vitriol freed from its metallick parts 
becomes aluminous; and, being diſtilled, yields a ſpirit not to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the taſte from that of Alum, and even ſcarce 
by the moſt accurate ſcrutiny. Rectified oil of vitriol, or ſpi- 
rit of ſulphur, of the ſame degree of ſtrength, will ſometimes 
concrete into a folid and tranſparent ſubſtance, reſembling 
cryſtallized Alum ; and this ſubſtance is no way different whe- 
ther prepared by one or the other of theſe ways, and in both 
reſembles the pureſt Alum, ſo as not to be diſtinguiſhable 
from it unleſs by taſting it. 
Alum Ores generally contain vitriol as well as Alum, and are 
capable of great fermentation, when expoſed to the air, tho” 
they would never have been ſubject to it while buried in the 
earth. They will become ſo hot in the heap, that it is ſcarce 
poſſible to endure the hand upon them; and ſometimes will 
break out into abſolute flame. The acid and the ſulphur 
they contain are the occaſion of this, as, according to Symp- 
fon and ſome others, they are of all ſubterranean fermenta- 
tions and heats; and the whole is not badly explained, by 
the familiar inſtance of adding water to rectified oil of vi- 
triol. The acid and the ſulphur of that fluid are, as in theſe 
ores, ſo. combined as not to exett their forces naturally againſt 
one another, but all is quiet as in theſe ſtones while under- 
ground, but the water does to the one, what the air does to 
the other; ſends in a third, which not agreeing with either 
of the other, diſturbs and ſets their particles in motion, and 
the veſſel containing the liquid becomes as hot to the touch in 
the one caſe, as the ſolids themſelves are in the other. Symp- 
ſon, — Chym. 
The Alum found in ſome parts of the world pute and 
free from all admixture, might be eaſily miſtaken for a 
native ſalt; but this has only been waſhed out by water from 
its ore, and afterwards left, on the evaporation of that water, 
in a dry form. This, tho* unknown among us, is a very com- 
mon appearance of this ſalt in many parts of the world. 
All the Alum we uſe is ſeparated by art from various ſubſtances : 
in Italy from a ſoft reddiſh ſtone ; and about Puteoli, from 
various earths. In the iſlands of the Archipelago, white earths 
and ſtones abound with it; and in England, we have it in a 
bluiſh, or whitiſh ſtone ; and in great plenty in the ſubſtance 
called Iriſh ſlate. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſ. p. 389, to 393. 
The ſeveral ores of Alum are, all ſubject, at times, to be co- 
vered with an effloreſcence of the ſalt, in a ſhapeleſs form. 


But the iſlands of the Archipelago are the places where Alum | 


is found in the greateſt purity, and greateſt variety of forms; 
and are the places whence the antients had, and where we 
are therefore to expect to find, the ſorts they uſed, and have 
ven us accounts of. Br 

the iſland of Melo, and ſome other places, there is found 
a vaſt quantity of that kind they called Alumen plumoſum, or 
feathered Alum. This is a finely ſtriated falt, and is an efflo- 
reſcence from the Alum rocks in thoſe places. Liquid Alum 
is alſo found in great plenty in the many caverns in thoſe 
iſlands, and is no other than a ſolution of the Alumen plu- 


the ſides of thoſe ſubterranean caves, made in the water, 


with which their roofs and ſides are continually dropping. 


An inquiſitive naturaliſt gathered from the | 


vitriol. 


and the 
moſum and other effloreſcences of Alum, which cruſt over | - 


And theſe waters, collected in the ſmall cavities in the floors 


* 


* 5 © 


of the ſame grottoes, and about their entrances, when 
evaporated, leave behind the Alum which had been diſſolved 


in them, which is then found in ſmall lumps in theſe little 


holes, and is what the antients called round Alum, and what 
might eaſily be miſtaken for a native ſalt. The liquid, plumoſe, 
and round Alum, mentioned by the antients, might therefore 
be had at this time, if we deſired it: but they are not known 
among us, only that we ſometimes hear of the name of Alu- 
men plumoſum, In the German ſhops, in the place of this, 
however, they keep a ſort of amianthus, which has no one 
character or property of Alum; and it is very happy for the 
world, that no phyſician there ever thought of preſcribing it, 
as it might be of very dangerous conſequence, to take that amian- 
thus inwardly. 
To diſcover Alum among vitriol, or vitriol among Alum, Mr. 
emery uſed to mix them with oil of tartar per deliguium : 
this deſtroying the power of the acid, breaks the combination 
of parts which formed the concrete, and immediately pre- 
cipitates that ſubſtance, which by mixing with the acid con- 
ſtituted that particular body: this in Alum is a white earth, 
and in vitriol is that metal which the vitriol happened to par- 
take of, be that iron, copper, or whatever. 
There is indeed a much more expeditious and ready method 
than this, which is to throw a piece of the matter to be 
tried -upon a burning chatcoal, and after the ſwelling and 
evaporation occaſioned by the heat, there will remain a white 
ſpot on the coal, which is the white earth of the alt, if 
there were any Alum there, and if there were not, this would 
not happen. Some curious perſons have doubted, whether, 
the white ſalts extracted from vitriol by Mr. Lemery, and 
by him ſaid to be Alum, were really Alum or not, ſince they 
did not give this character on the trial. 
Mr. Lemery had four of theſe ſalts, or Alums, the one ob- 
tained from the caput mortuum of ſix pounds of Alum, which 
had been diſtilled ; the other three he had prepared from the 
Caput mortuum of Engliſh, of German, and of the native white 
The two firſt of theſe ſhewed no action at all 
upon the charcoal, but remained wholly unmoved there ; the 
other two ſwelled, and had all the changes that were to be 
expected. It is plain, from theſe experiments that this teſt 
by the charcoal is a very uncertain one, ſince it ſometimes 
fails; and in this particular inſtance it failed, in regard to that 
ſalt which was inconteſtably Alum, while it ſucceeded with 
other ſalts which did not appear to be ſo evidently ſuch ; 
and the oil of tartar, which acted evidently on all, is there- 
fore to be greatly preferred as a teſt. It is eaſy to conceive, 
that the ſwelling and bliſtering up of Alum, when laid upon 
a burning charcoal, is owing. to a viſcous aqueous humidity 
in it, and perhaps a ſulphureous one alſo, which when heated 
and rarified makes theſe efforts to diſengage itſelf from the 
mineral ſubſtance which it' was. before united with ; and by 
means of theſe, the acid is by degrees freed from the cathy 
matter, and evaporates, leaving that only behind, whic 
being a white calcarious earth, makes the white ſpot upon 
the coal, which is the criterion of this trial. But it is to be 
obſerved, that this humidity, which cauſes the ſwelling and 
bubbling of the matter, is not eſſential to Alum; it is only its 
acid and white earth which are ſo ; and it is equally certain 
from experiment, that the degree of the combinations of theſe 
ſubſtances is by no means fixed, but the proportion of the 
one to the other is much greater in ſome Alums than in 
others ; and ſeveral ſubſtances may be all equally Alum, and 
yet may all contain this foreign matter in different proportions ; 
whether that be owing naturally to their combinations in the 
bowels of the earth, or be brought on by the different de- 
grees of calcination ; nay, the ſame calcination made with the 


ſame fire, and in the ſame furnace, may according to 


different accidents, have very different effects on ſeveral par- 
cels of Alum. Therefore the trial by charcoal, which does 
not act upon any of the eſſential parts of Alum, muſt be a 
trial of a very inferior kind to that by oil of tartar, which 
acts immediately on that which conſtitutes the very eſſence 
of this ſalt. 

The decompoſition of Alum, which is made on the charcoal 
is however very perfect, in compariſon of that made by the 
ordinary way of cloſe diſtillation in the retort, as well as more 
eaſy and expeditious : the firſt is the work of a few minutes, 
whereas in the other, after the phl has been driven off. 
by a ſand heat, it requires to be Tipe in a violent wood 
fire ſeventy two hours, in order to have it only two thirds 
decompoſed. The account Mr. Lemery gives of this, is, that 


the operations differ greatly, in that the firſt is performed in 


the open air, the latter in cloſe veſſels. When the fire acts 
upon any body, ſo as to diſlodge from it thoſe particles which 
are ready for ſeparation, it is n for the completion of 
this, that they have ſome whither to go, and a place to 
receive them, where ſomething elſe will give way to them. 
In cloſe veſſels, the little air that they contain is by no means 
diſpoſed to give place to the evaporations of a heated body; 

greateſt effect that can be expected here muſt be either 
from the veſſels not being firmly enough luted, or from the eva- 
poration of ſome particles, much finer and more ſubtile than the 
air itſelf, thro” the pores of the glaſs, (if air itſelf can be rendered 
by heat capable of fuch « minute diviſion of it patticles, and 
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mained perfectly whole, and the ather two having cracked in 
ſeveral places. On enquiring to which of theſe he ſeveral 
lums, which bad been the ſubject of the ſucceeding obſer- 
vations had belonged, it was found, that the two which an- 
ſwered to the n had been the reſidue of the diſtil- 
els which remained whole, while the Alums 
out of the two cracked retorts, had no change made 
them, on the charcoal, but remained wholly unmoved and 
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to cryſtals, and ſhooting before the vitriol finds oc- 
ions ferns bur is ſeparated from it, and ſhoot 
alone, But we find that nature has found a nicer combination 
two ſalts than we know how to make ; for tho i * 


$efily proved to demonſtratian, that white vitriol, as we ſee | 


it, does contain both vitriol and Alum ; yet they are ſo cloſely 
combined, that, when the T 18 diſlolyed, they Cr to- 
and continue em. Acad. Scienc. Far. 1736. 
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the nature of chalk, which fixes the common vitriolick 
into the form of this ſalt ; and Mr. Geoffroy has proved 
experiment, that this earth, which is the baſis of this 
is contained in 224. uantities in ſeveral of the 
clays, and the like; 
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time, there ſhot out from them a beautiful Alumes 
plumgſum ; the ſmall remainder of the acid _ had time 


to work in the pores of the ſubſtance, ſo aso afford this ef- 
floreſcence. 


The Lapis Calaminaris, of ſome kinds, alſo contains this white 
earth, which is the haſis of Alum; and the ſame Mr. Geoffroy 
Miſcovered this by accident, when having made a mixture 
ff 609 vs. 7 the vittiolick. acid, in opes af obtaining 

55 it an artificial white vitriol, he procured inſtead of what 


+ aa a green vitriol, and a pure 


e pre making Alum at Whitby in Yorkſhire is thus 
deſcribed by Mr. Ray, at the end of his collection of En- 
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Alum mine, into troughs, by which it is conveyed to the 
Alun houſe, into a deep ciſtern, about twenty yards in cir- 
cumference, and three yards and an half deep, After this firſt 
water is drawn off the mine in the pits, 8 
caſt away the mine, but pour freſh water on it a ſecond time; 
I 2 PE RE» gan ot mich Ip mock worker 
than the firſt, they caſt out the mine, and put in new, and 
por on freſh water as before. Out of the ciſtern they con- 


ey the Jixivium by troughs into the pans, where it is boiled 


as 2 of twenty-four hours ordinarily. yn DE take, 


Ax and examine it to know 
— = lee made of kelp, it will require, w for the 
moſt part is fix inches of the — 144 20 date in, 
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iron coal- or other iron in 2 they. deny it off 
into a ſettler, and let it ftand about an hour, that the 
ſulphur and other dregs may ſettle to the bottom ; "which be- 
ing done, it is drawn off into coolers, where it continues 
about four days and nights. The cooler being drawn about 
half full, they pour into it a quantity of urine, ix. about eight 
gallons into a cooler that contains about two half tuns. Hav- 
ing thus ſtood about four days and nights, it is quite cool, and 
the Alum to the ſides of the eooler. Then they 
ſcoope out the liquor, which they call the mother, into a 
ciſtern, and P it into the pans with new lixivium, to 
be eye gs 4p by 2 Sc. The Alum that is ſhotten and 
lides of the cooler they ſcrape off, and 

Si with fr prin wat, then thr ie ho + bos where 
the water drains from it. Thence it is caſt into a pan, called 
the roching pan, and there melted ; after which it is ſcooped 
out, and conveyed by troughs into tuns, in which it ſtands 
about ten — till it be perfectly cool and condenſed. Then 
unhoop and ſtave the tuns, and out the Alum, chip it 
carry it into the ſtore-houſe. The exact proportion of 

kelp does not a in this proceſs; for tho the workmen 
told Mr. Ray, that the lee was b r arcane. mag r' 


yet they dil ot xl him. hw der the pans were. Phil 


N 1054- 
When. a work is fuk begun, they take Alum of the liquor 
only that comes from the pits of the mine, without any ather 
ingredients; and ſo might continue, but that it would ſpend ſo 
much liquor as not to quit coſt. 

Ag to the proceſs of making Alum at Civita Vecchia, See Hiſt. 
Acad. Scienc. 1702. p. 26. See alſo Phil. Tranſ. Ne. abs. 
about the Alum at Solfatura, 


Alum is alſo 12 about Leipſic from a foſſil earth, im- 


This ſome call common Alum, Alumen vulgare, of 
diſtinion from the Roche Alum. | py TY 
The manner of g it is deſcribed at large "TAX. 
1 Pale Choe 13. Ob. 8. p. 302. See 
Naturaliſts . of divers kinds of Alum, which may be re- 
duced to two, native and artificial. 
ve ALVMs are thoſe prepared and perfected under ground, 
by the ſpontaneous operations of nature, mixing the proper in- 
Niet w. water, earth, and ſalt, or ſulphur. 
X either liquid, 4 ſolid, and * . 
is ALUM to be the primitive „ AS 
aut of n are formed. 
Liquid Aum is deſcribed by Pliny, as formed of water ex- 
uding out of the earth in winter, and maturated by the 
ſun's heat in ſummer. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. T. 2. 1. 35. c. 15. 
05 716. See Liquip Alum. 
id, or concrete 1 ſcickle Alum, called 
by the Greeks cee, as being ſoft and eaſily te. This 
a near reſemblance to our plumoſe Alum, only 


in this, that the former inſtead of whitiſh, is of 2 
Some 


hue. 


tend to have done wonders with it 
ooſneſs of the teeth, the itch, ptery- 
In ſome of which Its aluminous or 
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AL U 


Rnd AUM, Alumen rotundum, called alſo rn, as being 
Sund ordinarily in roundiſh maſſes, though ſometimes an- 


] 4 | , * * 
— diſtinguiſh the Alumen rotundum into divers kinds, viz. 
Bulloſum, of a whitiſh colour, without ſand, and very friable; 
Pumicoſum, porous, or full of holes like a ſpunge 3 Area va Ne, 


or talare, in form of a dye; Ilaubilne, or latercularium, flat, 
reſembling a trencher ; Taaſlis, or cru/tarium, formed of 


divers cruſts or coats. Vid. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. T. 2. 1. 35. 
p. 716. Gal. de Comp. Med. ſecund. loc. I. 6. Droſcor. 1 5 
C. 82. Mercat. Metalloth. Arm. 3. c. I. p. 53- Lirch. 
Mund. Subterr, I. 6. ſec. 3. c. 1, p. 312. 
Ne, or foſfile ALUM, is either compoſed of thin flakes, very 
iable to the fingers, or of ftriz, or whitiſh hairs, hence 
called ręixſis, or capillary Alum, uſually plume Alum, == 
But it may be obſerved, few, if any, of the antient native 
Alums, are known among the moderns; though ſpecimens 
of this or that kind ate ſhewn in the collections of the curious. 
Pomet, Hiſt. des Drogues, P. 3. I. 2. p. 80. . 
The modern Alums are chiefly artificial, and may be reduced 
to two kinds; rock, or roche, and common Alum. The coun- 


tries wherein they ate chiefly produced are England, Italy, |. 


ſome parts of Germany, and Flanders. 


burning and lotion from aluminous ſtones, or by boiling from 
— waters, exhibiting cryſtals, uſually of the figure of 
octohedrons, or double pyramids, with ſquare baſes, joined 
ther at their baſes. 
Lift. de Therm. Gulielm. de Salib. ap. 
cat. lib. cit. c. 2. p. 
Rock Alum is ſo 


This > otherwiſe called Alumen rupeum, and Alumen roche, 
Alume di rocca, among us frequently common Alum, as being 
that chiefly now in- uſe. | 


Rack Alum is, by ſome, pretended to be the ſame with the | 


liguid Alum of the antients. In proof hereof, Braſavolus al- 


ledges, that the rock Alum procured in the pope's tetritories, | 


is originally liquid. But later and better enquirers ſhew this 

to be wholly.a miſtake. Mertat. ubi ſupra, c. 2. p. 54- 

Kirch. loc. cit. . * 

y_ and ſome others; will have rock Alum, properly ſo 
9 


confined to the red Alum, * from a reddiſh |, 


| 
way of contradiſtinction from common Alums, which are pre- 


ſtone, uſually called Roman Alum, . But, in the popular uſe, 
rock Alum is extended to all the Alums made from ſtones, by 


Sacharint Al ux. See Al Lux, G I. 
This is alſo called Alumen Zuccarium. Kirch. Mund. Subter. 
loc. cit. Vater. Phyſ. Exper. ſec: 5. c. 4. p. 417. 

Burnt Al un, Alumen uſtum, is prepared by melting the ſalt in 
a fire - ſhovel, ot crucible; and letting it bubble till it comes 
to a white hard ſubſtance. This is uſed as an eſcharotic ; it 
.gently eats proud fleſhy but leaves ſuch a hardneſs on the part, 
as makes it little eſteemed in that intention. | 
Many mix a little of it with the ſugar they dulcify their 
cordial waters with; which fines them down, and throws the 
milkineſs to the bottom, from which may be poured 


by inclination, or rack'd off with a crane. Quinc. Diſpen. | 


274. | | | 15 
Diolexrides enumerates abundance of virtues and uſes of the 
Alumen. uſtum *, Of this is prepared Tenzelius's aguæ ar- 
cane contra iſchiam & contra ariduram d. [ Diaſcor. I. 5. 
g. 123. * Burggr, Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 490. ſeq. See 
further concerning the uſe of burnt Alum, as a ſeptic, &c. 
in Jon Conſp. Chirurg. p. 333- Ejuſd. Conſp. Medic. 
P. 470. 1 8 2 
lume 'ALUM, Alumen plumoſum, is found chiefly in the ifland 
of Rhodes and. Crete, where there are whole mountains of it. 
The plume Alum is ſcarce known in theſe countries; what 


we have under the name in England, &c. being only a.coarſe 


ſort of amianthus,, from which the true plume Alum differs in | 


many reſpects. The latter has a real ſaline aluminous taſte, 
and, like other ſorts of Alum, a ſtrong aſtringent quality; 
whereas the former does not belong to the claſs of ſalts, but of 
ſtones, and is neither aſtringent nor ſapid, except that it is a 
little pungent to the taſte; nor does it diſſolve in 5 as the 
Alum ought to do: add, that it bears the fire, grow- 
red hot Jul e D e, which the Alum 
not. . . Lerap. tab. 16. p. 453. Id. Conſp. 
b Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 1706. p. — 

PF 8 52 8 5 ; | "A 
UMEN plumoſum is alſo a name given, ome chemiſts, - to 
a peculiar kind of ſublimate of mercury, invented by Baſil 

Valentine, whoſe name it alſo bears. | 

The preparation of the Alumen plumoſum 


thus : take of mercury one part, diſſolve it in ſox times the 


| 


erdr. Phyſ. P. . C. 6. p. 464. 
2 N Not. ad Mer- 


6. | 
becauſe prepared of the fragments of 
certain rocks; or ſtones calcined. Scalig. Exerc, ad Card. | 


2 


1 


** — —_— * 1 20 * ** — 
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— 2 


— 


—_ — * 
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half, or one 


Suri. Vol. L 7 


% 


. N Ag 2 
over a gentle fire, till it riſe Laky, and fill the neck of the 


A L U 
This is the plume Alum, which 113 eaſily converted into 


aqua mercurialis. Vid. Teichmey. Chem. P. 2. c. 10. 
147. | | 


p. | 
ALUMEN . ſcagliole, or ſcalolæ, a ſquamoſe or flaky ſtone, the 


ſame with what is otherwiſe called lapis ſpecularis. Mercat. 
ubi ſupra, c. 2. p. 56. See SpRcur ARIS. 


ne take this for the ſame with what the antients called 
. ſchiflon. Kirch, loc. cit. 


ALUMEN catini, is a name which ſome have given to the aſhes, 


or rather ſalt of the herb kali, uſed chiefly in the making of 
laſs. Mercat. & Kirch. ubi ſupra. See Karr, | 
.this ſenſe; Alumen catini amounts to the ſame with what is 


more frequently called alkali, See ALK ALI. 
ALUMEN' f#cis is made of the lees of wine, formed into round 


maſſes, dried by the ſun, and then burnt or torrified fo long 
dy the fire, as to turn white. Its chief uſe is among the 


women, to dye their haix of a yellow colour, much ected 


in Italy. Mercat. loc. cit. 


Purified Al un is that prepared by diſſolving it in hot rain 


water, and evaporating it again, till it ſhoot into cryſtals. 


é By repeating this operation diverſe times, the ſourneſs of the 


um is much abated. *; 


| Crude Al un is the ſalt, ſuch as produced at the Alum-works, 
Riche; or rack ALUM, is a whitiſh tranſparent ſalt, of an auſtere |- 
aſtringent taſte, rarely found in veins per ſe; but extracted by |. 


without further preparation. This ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed 
from ptepared Alum. q B 
It is, by ſome; uſed as a noſtrum againſt the itch and ſwellings 
of the feet; but rather. palliates than works a thorough cure. 
Funck, Conſp. Therap. tab. 16. p. 453. 


Prepared Al. unis of divers kinds—Under this claſs come pu- 


rified Alum, ſacharine Alum, burnt Alum, Alum magiſteries *, 
tinctures of Alum d, water, ſpirit, dulcedo of Alum<.—[* V. 
Tenzel. Exeq. Chem. ap. A. n, Opp. p. 665. » Burggr. 
Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 486. ſeq. - Poter; Pharmac. I. 2. c. .] 


Roman Al un properly denotes a rock Alum, of à red colour, 


prepared in the country near Rome. n 
the genuine Roman Alum, the red colour is not ſuperficial, 
but diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance of it; by which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the ſpurious, or counterfeit kind, 
which is only the common Engliſn Alum dyed red. Pomet, 
Hiſt. des Drog. P. 3. I. 2. c. 46. p. 87. | 3 
Alum is of uſe in medicine. Many have been cured of agues 
with a nutmeg and its weight of Alum, powdered, and divided 
into three doſes, every morning faſting. Quincy has found 
its chief ſucceſs this way, to have been in ſtrong tough conſti- 
tutions, The rationale of this coincides, in ſome meaſure, 
= that of the operation of the batk. Quinc. Diſp. P. 2. 
r 7 
And Alum — is received into the London Diſpenſatory. 
The baſis of Helvetius's ſtyptid powder is Alum ; the pro- 
priety of adding the dragon's blood is queſtioned 'in the na- 
rative prefixed to the laſt edition of that Pharmacopœa. 
The Alum brought from the iſland of Melos was antiently 
uſed by the women; to prevent conception: to this purpoſe, 
before copulation, they applied. it on the os vulvæ, that by its 
aſtringent virtue, the mouth of the uterus might be cloſed, ſo 
as to hinder the. ingreſs of the ſemen . Alum is alſo ſaid to be 
a capital ingredient in all thoſe medicaments uſed, by women 
later times, to conſtringe the pudendum, and make. the 


is of virginity leſs perceivable ®. A late writer pretends, 
that the 7 matrons, of beſt character, pri the 
ſame after child-bearing, to render themſelves more ble 
to their huſbands .. Dieſcor. I. 5. c. 123. _» V. Bartbol. 
Act. Med. T. 4. obſ. 41. p. 133. Burggr. Lex. Med. 


T. 1. p. 488.) 3 


dome antients ſpeak of another uſe made of Alum, viz. to 
render. wood incombuſtible, bee it with a ſolution of 
this ſalt. Archelaus king of Cappadocia is ſaid to have made 
uſe of this ient, to render his wooden tower, which de- 
fended the Pirzus ſecure from fire. What the Alum muſt 
have been, that was endued with ſuch virtue, it is hard to 
fay ; for. tis certain ours is not. See A. Gell. I. 15. c. 1. 

ayle, Dict. Crit. T. 1. p. 295. ſeq. in voc. Archelaus, 


mately united with the acid falt; and cloggs 


quantify, that they are hardly ſeparable by the impulſive mo- | 
fion of the 


— 


ſpirit from common Alum, i. e. a ſeparation of its ſaline part 


ir dreſſings and bandages in it, or in lan, water, and, 


rhages of wounds. © Burggr, Lex, Med. F. 1. 5. 4yo. + 
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3. ©; . p. 34a. 
8 Waters are Thoſe” — with the 


ENS or dyers-weed, and was uſed by . and 


ALU SMA 


| ALW: | 
crimes are unpardonable, .and the criminals reprobated to eter- 


ol that ſalt. 


eve 60 be Witty, 
e 40. 


the eſſence to 4 


tinge their bair yellow, the colour that was 
eemed moſt beautiful in thoſe times. | 


| ALUS, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given to 
| two different 


Some of the later Roman authors uſe it 


very different one, — 


al or garlic, born? woes in. the fields and 


iny expr theſe kinds of Alum, or Alus. 
Beſide theſe, there is another plant, whoſe name comes very 


near theſe, A This is the 


ian ef the antient Greeks, a plant of the verticillate 
„ and 2 2 aromatic ſmell, wholly different — 
— preſent times, or elecampane. e 
plants ſeem to have been galled Alum, and Ala, ab batande, 
from their yielding a ſtrong ſmell. Pliny, 1. 27. ©. 7. 
„ A term uſed ſometimes to 
wing in Caramania, and ſometimes a 


occurs in the writings of Auiiſ 2 

is underſtood to mean a ; 
5 I oe 
wor this author nil, 

—5 uſma. He mentions the leaves e glaſtum, 1 


ly under the name of 2m; and the — 

trom them may therefore — and. yr name 

The name Caramanica' alſo a country where 

we are informed, other authors, that the — or eds 
grows; and there is no doubt, but:that the general 

tation of the author is wrong, "and that it is a kind of 
LWAIDI that he means by this name. 

| a. ſedt of Mahometans, who hold that all great 


. Asia Band in to che Morgii—They at- 


tribute leſs effi to the true a in the ſalvation of men, 
than the reſt of the muſſelmen. Abulpharag, Hit. Dyn. 9. 
L r Obſerv. Budd. Inſt. p. Pede 

PIAS, in the materia medica, a of turbith, pre- 


auff FE 
ſcribed, by ſome phyſicians, for the EN "Fallop. 
de Purg. Simpl. 4 25. Caſt. Lex, Med. 
Some write „en define it by d tusbich *. 


Galen uſed wrong — for a minorative, or meine 
| Ze purges . _ Blancard, Lex. Med. p. 32. Fal- 
ubi ſupra, c. 1 
UM, . name given, by ſome authors, to a 
3 of ſpurge, the tithymalus amygdaleides anguftifolius, 
or narrow. leaved almond | ſpurge of Tournefort. See II TH- 
MALus. 


Alx run is likewiſe a name given, by ſome authors, to a ſpecies 


12 dogs: bane, .diſtinguiſhed, by oe Tournefort, by the name 

— yeah maritimum veuetum, ſalicis Folio e purpures 

eter es flowered. ſea apocynum of Vene ore willow-like 
See the article APOCYNUM. 


4 in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of four 
leaves, and is of the cruciform kind. The piſtil ariſes from 
the cup, and afterwards becomes a fruit, of ſeed-vaſſel, of 


an elliptic figure, very thick and c and divided by an 


intermediate membrane, into two which contain an 
9 Kat, and marginated ſeed in conhderable” guian- 
2 See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 5. 

2 of * enumerated e Tournefott, 
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by a" 


„ 9 


AL Zz 
or » hump or protuberunt f divided into two cells by 


an intermediate membrane, and filed with finall feeds, of a 


roundiſh fi 
The f — by Mr Tournefort, are 
theſe. 


1. The hoary; perennial, moun mountain Alyſon. 2. Fl 
| flowered, h Al 725 g um leaves. 3. , 
2 * erp — hh The naked - 


fmaller _ Alyſon, wi 
fruited ſerpyllum-leaved, 1 


Ae. 5. ſea Alyſon, 
commonly called the ſeathlaſpi. 6 Alyſon, with | 
Tbs leaſt "ton. 5. "The e . 

af. 8 The on * 

v. 10. The ws A on. ellow Bowered, 
$41 alpine Al — — — leaved, 
alpine Mly//on. 1 | The common knot —— Alyſſon, 
with naked ftalks: 14. The ſpeed-well leaved on. | 
15. The corn po with pointed and auri 


leaves. 16. The larger greg > 2 — Alyſſon, with ro 
pointed auriculated leaves. 17. The perennial Pyre- 
nean Alyſſon, with trifid leaves: Tourn. Inſt. p. 216. | 

The Alyſon is a medicinal Fo celebrated _—_ the an- 
tients as a preventive of the 

The word is alſo written Af is formed of the priva 
tive a, and d, rabtes, madneſs. 

The antient naturaliſts relate of this herb, that being beaten 
to a pulp, and given among food to dogs, it cures madneſs; 
and if hung up in 4 houſe, preverts the effect of all chatms, | 
faſcinations, &c *. Tt os added, that being tied to the neck, 
it preſerves cattle from all diſcaſes, Sc. Plutarch' repreſents 
it as a ſpecific the hiccup, -which, it is pretended, it 
* 5: - bored ah en Dieſcor. 


. » Sympoſ, 0 

is uſually ſaid to be one of thoſe x loſt or un- 
known to the moderns ; yet ius has diſcoveted it in what 
we call ver bend, or vervain, ſometimes 


Fr M on its uſe in the I of iron, on, fri Lang: 
2. p. . tb 7 

P. 403- Se E, . Drog. p. 32. — — rb 

ALys0N, ih botany, A name { Seen po by ſome authors, to 

 Tourn, Inft. b. 217. See 


2 gere de 


the maſtigopbori, or flagetl 


In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written Alytarcheus.—'The 
office, or 


r prieſthood itſelf, was alſo hence denominated hy- 


games was alſo 


ite . Ce. 


fl aj the r 60 be the fume with the belle- 
which opinion are Faber and Prideaux. - 
hews them to be diffeterit offices; not but that 
E 
parts of theit function. 

7. — or pr — of the 

in their ef 
athlete, encou- 
on occaſion, ſerved to 


Norris, Ann. Epoch. Lin 220. 


. . eee e re let, in ſome 
Abe 
A late writes 1 kevin ae what eee & 19 | 


and honours to the Alytarchi; whom he repreſents as the 
of all the officers that preſided at gathes, that wele ho 
noured as Jupiter mtl, wore Erowns ſet with jewels, and 


S and {andals, Se. Walk of Coin F. r. e. 6. 


ALZACHI, in the materia medica, che dhe cad ibs th 
N. to that kind of your ihe tho 
e of ſome 
and — durd, and 
tity of „ which 
of che places where the plant 3 


periſterion; and, on 


& Pitiſe. | 


the crowd. Van Dale, 
1703: p. 90. leq. See allo | 


of Italy, the an- 


x ſoods of an oblong; figure, Hattcd, | 


WA, ical writers, denotes a veſſel wherein wine; 
water, of the like; were held, for the ſervice of the Eu- 


In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written Amula ; ſometimes alſo 
Hama, and Hamula. Margr. Vocab. Eecleſ. p. 13. Du 
Conge; Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 158. 

AMA is ſometimes alſo uſed for a wine meaſure, as a caſk, pipe, 
or the like. Du Cange, loc. cit. 

ted | AMAIN' (Cycl.)—The word is alſo written Amayne. ,— Waving 
Amain, is to make a ſign to another veſſel, by waving a bright 
ſword, or other thing, as a demand that they ſtrike their top- 
fails, This they commonly do either in the fore-top, or on 
the poop. Manwayr. Seam. Direct. „ 

Au AN is alſo a term uſed in letting down a thing, by a tackle, 
into the hold, or elſe where, in the lowering a yard, or the 
Uke, to denote, that they are to let go that part of the x 
2 they held before, ond let down-the . and y 


AMALGAMATION (Cycl.) is defined, by alchemiſts, the 
+ ealcining of metals by mercury; for though the proceſs be 
ſonjewhat different, and not purſued to the obtaining a direct 


Lalx, it being ſufficient for the purpoſe that a ſolution be 
made, and the metal converted into an er or paſte, yet 
is it, in the mean while, reduced into a der, which 
alchemiſts call calx ; in which pak it is = upon evapo- 
„ Nias Lex. Alchem. 


is inventor of this ingenious N is not known ; but 

it appears to be of great antiquit liny * and. Vitruvius b 

ſpeak of it, though not under this name. Wedelius © even 

| 2 to prove it. h ee to Hipp — 
ment, which, it be not ſolid, 

d Thols who who work in gold, Hippocrates £ 7 9 Ane olve 


| ce 1 by a gentle fire, for that own does not fuſe it.“ 

er fire be, n ice e pol. ner 
than a ſts It muſt be ee V 

[* Plin. Nat. T. 2. l. 33. 6-6. .þ. 6a ſeq. > Pier. 
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Amalgamation is either done in the dry gr humid way. 
Create in the vi fixed, is performed in 
a mortar for the purpoſe, N — er and others. 
AMALGAMA TAN in he xy | banal, is when 

metal is 0 in its roper menſtruum, 
and N gipitated into an = by the _ 
of mercury. _Teichmey. Inftit. Chem. P 2 5 
N The at of gold, ſdver, * "ib, 
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 AMALGAMATION is alſo applied, in a leſs 


 AMALOZQUE, in 


the ſize of the turtle, and lives about the lakes and rivers, 
but has not webbed feet; the breaſt, belly, and under part 
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AMALGAMATION ones — "The amalgamating 
4 inc 


| Uimalgamittions of copper may likewiſe be 


Wich twelve” times the quantity of pure water, then heating 
I: and putting into it poliſhed plates of iron by this means 


the copper will be precipitated to the bottom, and the iron | 
- - Gdiſfolved.' Pour of the liquor and "waſh the precipitated 


"AMAL 
\ manner, 


| The method of 
hidden in its metalick form, and when well waſhed infuſe 
about one tenth part of alum, muſt alſo be firſt boiled, and 


' diy the powder, and put it into an iron mortar, then add 
tity of the dried powder, and 

to the ſize of the mortar with a 

- - large round head, beat the whole — ＋ 4 of the pow- 


. — 
4 


of mercury mixtwith it; at this time pour water on the whole, 


LO 
«© 


mers Art of Aſſaying, p. 232 


be any. there, will be found remaining in it, with about an 


fication or ſoftening 


AMARACUS, among 
confuſion 


_  antients have indeed fald, that fome 
© racks, Sampſuchus. © Diocles in Athenzus, and Dioſcorides, 
doth affirm this; but the latter author ſays alſo, that the Olum 


4 


Leut by the nante Sampſuchus,” it 
Wt oy mpſuchus, 
_ People 


Boerb. New Meth. Chem. P. 3. p. 
general method of Amalgami zations | 
ner the amalgama of tin is made. - - 
It proceſs, mercury not mixin 
is a u 
de tel ends when in fuſion, and the heat ſuf- 
ficient to keep it in that ſtate being great enough to evapo- 
rate the m y. Trituration, however, may be made to 
of heat, firſt reducing the copper to an ex- 
ceeding fine ppwder. This Amalgama boiled in river water, 
and then Ciftlled in a retort, and cohobated twice, leaves 
the copper, in form of a new metal, of the colour of gold, 
and more ductile than before. Shaw's Lectures, p. 433 


ſhews 
fame 


= 


with co 


. diſſolving the metal in Aqua fortis, diluting the ſolution 


powder with hot water, till it become inſipid. The powder 5 
deing well dried and put in a glaſs mortar, with an equal 


quantity of hot m , an Amalgama will be made. | 

GAMATION of filoer may be effected after the fame 
NES it in —— and then precipi- 
V. Burggr. Lex. Med. L. 1. p. 516. | 
xtraQting ſilver by Amalgamation is this: 
waſh the ores, earths, ſtones, ſands, &c. in which filver lies 


. tating it, 


them in very four vinegar, in a clean wooden, or glaſs veſſel; 


diſſolved in this vinegar, let the vinegar entirely cover the 
ore, and leave it thus for one or two days. Decant off the 
vinegar, and waſh the macerated powder in 
till the water becomes quite inſipid, when juſt poured upon it; 


metcury four times the 
with à wooden peſtle fi 
der is rendered of a blackiſh colour, by the minute globules 
and continue rubbing it with the peſtle for ſome time; pour 
out the turbid water, and add freſh till all the looſe powder 
is waſhed off; then dry the Amalgama with a ſpunge. Ca- 
Jo ſeparate the filyer from this Amalgama, ſpread a thin lea- 
ther over a wide earthen or glaſs veſſel, fold it up in the 
form of * put the Amalgama into it, tie the bag 
firmly at the top, and ſ it very hard, and the grea 
part of the mercury will be forced thro? into the veſſel placed 
8 ; untie the bag, and all the ſilver and gold, if there 
equal quantity of the mercury mixed with it. Put this paſte 
into a glaſs retort, ſet it in a ſand heat, adapt on a receiver 
with a quantity of water in it, let the noſe of the retort be 
immerſed in the water, make a fire conſiderably ſtrong, and 
the mercury will all be driven into the receiver, falling into 
the water with a hiſſing noiſe. If you heat a _— in 
ver 


the retort, diminiſh the fire a little; when no more quick 
can be driven over by a great fire, let the retort grow cool, 
then take it away ſplit it by means of a thread dipped in 


brimſtone tied round the belly of the retort, and then ſet on 
fire, take out the maſs, and in an open fire run it with the help 
of borax into a maſs. ' Cramer's Art of Aﬀaying, 7 
r to 
a ſolution of ſulphur with m - Schred. I. 1. c. 3. 
In this ſenſe Amalgamation amounts to the fame with molli- 
in which ſenſe, the word is uſed by ſome 
antient ciEmiſts. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 7. 
zoology, a name under which Ni 
deſcribes a Mexican bird. The neck of this is red, it is of 


of the wings are white; the tail is variegated with black 
and yellow, and it has two black circles, a finger's ſpace aſun- 
der, round the neck and breaſt. It has a very long and ſlen- 
der beak, and feeds on the inſects common in watery places. 
Ray, Ornithol. p. 3ou . I e 2: 
antient naturaliſts. There has been much 
among the- artients, about the two words Amara- 
—— ſome will have to be the names 
„ and others of two different ones. The 
people called the Ama- 


wfuchinum, and Oleum amaracinum were two different oils. 
rery certainly from this, that the two plants were 
— frog: ſome people might have called the Amara- | 
oe — follow, that _ - 
who have been too earneſt in attempting to prove, 
what they were different plants, have brought in Theophraſ- 

tus, as ſaying it; but no where ſo much as 
. the word Sampſuchus, See Saursdbenuvs. 
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| AMARANTE, an oder of knighthood, inſtituted in Sweden 


| + 


x.» Chriſtina, in 1653, at the cloſe of an annual feaſt, 
celebrated in that country called Virtſchaft. a 
This feaſt wad foleminized with entertainments, balls, maſ- 
querades, and the like diverſions, and held from evening till the 
next morning,—Thatprinceſs, thinking the name too vulgar, 
changed it into that of the fea/? of the gods, in regard each 
on here repreſented ſome deity, according as it fell to his 
lot. The queen aſſumed the name of Amarante; that is, 
unſaiding, or immortal. The young nobility, dreſſed in the 
habit of nymphs and ſhepherds, ſerved the gods at the table. 
AA the end of the feaſt, the queen threw off her habit, 
which was covered with diamonds, leaving it to be pulled in 
pieces by the ma and, in memory of ſo gallant a feaſt, 
founded a military order, called, in Swediſh, Geſcilſchafr, 
into which. all that had been preſent at the feaſt were ad- 
mitted, including ſixteen lords, and as many ladies, beſides the 
queen. Their device, was the cypher of Amarante, compoſed 
of two A's, the one erect, the other inverted, and interwoven 
together; the whole incloſed by a lawrel crown, with this 
motto, Dolce nella memaria. V. Fuſtinian. Hiſt, Ord, Milit. 
c. 85, Trev. Dict. Univ. in voc. Amarante. 
Whitlock, the Engliſh embaſſador from Cromwell 
to the court of Sweden, was made a knight of the order of 
 Hinarente, —On' which account it ſeems to be, that we ſome- 
times find him tiled Sir Bulſtrode Whitlock. Aſbmole, Inſtit. 
Ord. Gart. c. 3. p. 123. ſeq. Mood, Ath. Oxon. T. 2. 


p. 546. ein 92 
AMARANTH, or PIN cRE's-FEATHER, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants; the characters of which are 
theſe.) The flower conſiſts of ſeveral petals, diſpoſed in form 

of a roſe. The piſtil ariſes from the center of the flower, 

and finally becomes an oval or roundiſh fruit, containing 
roundiſh ſeeds. . SETS: ' | 

— ſpecies of Amaranth enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 

1 % Nett or! n 2 - 

1. The largeſt Amaranth, with duſky coloured flowers and 
white ſeeds. 2. The .narrower. leaved lower Amaranth, 

with a paler panicle. & The largeſt Amaranth, with a long 

ſparſed panicle. 4. The great Amaranth, with red ſeeds. 

5. The great early flowering Amaranth, with pale ſeeds. 
6. The great wild Amaranth of New England, which is all 

over green. 2 The great wild Amaranth of New England, 

with purple ſpikes. 8. The great wild Amaranth of New 
England, with fleſh coloured ſpikes, 9. The great beautiful 
ſcarlet Amaranth. 10. The crooked ſpiked Amaranth. 
* IT. The ereſted Amaranth, with bright red flowers. 12. The 
| ſmall late flowering reticular, horned Amaranth. 13. The 
crimſon Amaranth. 14: The Amaranth, with yellow crooked 
panicles, 15. The Amaranth, with ſcarlet panicles. 16. The 

Amaranth, with browniſh red panictes.  ' 17. The Amaranth, 

with duſky violet coloured panicles. 18. The ſimple pani- 
cled Amaranth, and purple flowers. 19. The great Ama- 

ranth, with upright purple panicles. 20. The great Ama- 
ranth, with upright green panicles. 21. The great Ama- 
ranth, wi 1 panicles. 22. The ſilky ſpiked Amaranth, 
with yellowith green flowers. 23. The Amaranth, with ſcar- 
let ſpikes, variegated with a caſt of yellow. 24. The Ana- 
 ranth, with ſpikes of yellow and fleſb-colour., 25. The Ama- 


ranth,with ſingle of a ſhining flame-colour. 26. The 
Amaranth, with a gold yellow ſpike, variegated with red. 
27. The ial ſpiked Sicilian Amaranth. 28. The talleſt, 


long-leaved American Amaranth, with whitiſh green ſpikes. 
29. The Amaranth, with conglomerated panicles. 30. The 
1 with conglomerated panicles, and deep pur- 
le flowers. 31. The female, or bright coloured variegated - 
eaved Amaranth. 32. The male W * leaved Amaranth, 
with - duſkier coloured leaves. 33. Ihe prickly Amaranth, 
with flender panicles... 34: The Indian thorny Amaranth, 
with green ſpikes. 35. The Indian ſpiked, prickly . Ama- 
runth, with purple flowers. 36. The ſmall procumbent, 
elained-leaved Eaſt-Indian Amaranth, with headed flowers. 
ournef. Inſt. p. 234, 2335. Et oct) 
The culture and propagation of this beautful plant is this. 
It is to be ſowed on a good hot-bed in February, or in the 
beginning of March, #1 ova fortnight's time the plants 
ill riſe. Another hot-bed muſt then be prepared, covered 
with fine mould to about four inches deep, and the young 
plants muſt be carefully raiſed, and removed from the other, 
and planted at about four inches diſtance every. way, and 
gently watered to ſettle the earth to their roots. In the heat 
of the day they muſt be ſcreened with mats from the heat of 
the ſun, and they muſt have air given them, by raiſing the glaſs 
either turned, 
or wiped from their-moiſture, as often as they appear wet. In 
about three weeks or a month's time, theſe plants will. have 
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grow); in this ſet as many pots as it will conveniently hold, 
| Fir theſe be filled with freſh earth, and the intermediate ſpaces 
every way be filled alſo with earth. The plants are now to 
be raiſed with as much earth about their roots as may be, 
and planted in theſe pots. In about three weeks more, theſe 
plants will be grown to a large ſize, and muſt have air given 
them more and more every day in good weather. And in 
July they are to be ſet out in their places, often watering 
them. Miller's Gardnets Diet, ' 
All the ſpecies of. this plant are drying and aftringent, but 
heat not in a violent degree, Schroder recommends the 
flowers of the common large garden kind dried and powdered, 
as good in diarrhzas, dyſenteries, hæmorrhages of all kinds, 
and incontinency of urine; but they are very little uſed in the 
preſent prabtice. | 
AMARANTHOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe, The flower is of 
the floſculous kind, and collected into a ſquammoſe head; two 


| 


imbricated little leaves grow together to the axis, and re- | 


ſemble, in ſome d the claws of a crab ; theſe embrace 
and incloſe a floſcule, which is jagged at the edge, and in- 
cloſed” in its peculiar cup. From this cup ariſes the piſtil, 
which is fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder part 
of the flower,. and covered with a calyptra ; this finally be- 
comes a roundiſh and ſomewhat crooked ſeed. 
| The ſpecies of Amaranthoides, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are theſe. 
1. The lychnis leaved Amaranthoides, with large filvery 
heads. 2, The lychnis leaved Amaranthoides, with ſmaller 
ſilvery heads. 3. The creeping ſea Amaranthoides, with 
knot-graſs leaves and filvery heads. * And, 4. The purple 
headed, lychnis leaved Amaranthoides, Tourn. Inſt. p. 654. 
The culture and propagation of theſe plants is, in all reſpects, 
the ſame with that of the amaranth ; only that they muſt 
have a greater ſhare of heat, and muſt be forwarded more in 
the ſpri See AMARANTH. 
The flowers of this pe 8 ona known by the name 
of everlaſting flawers, and, if kept in a dry place, after having 
been — in their ful perfection, and baud they begin to 
decay on the plant, they will retain their full beauty many 
years: Miller's Gardn. Dict. 
| AMATIDES, in natural hiſtory, a name given, by Bartholo- 
mæus Anglus, and other writers of his time, to a ſtone, of 
. which they tecorded 'a wonderful virtue in reſiſting the fire; 
they faid, if a cloath was only rubbed over with it, it would 
not take on being thrown among burning coals, 
would only become the brighter and mote beautiful. The 
whole ſeems a very groſs error, the word being probably no 
other than a corruption of Amrenthus, and the properties of 
that ſtone; whith are; that if it be divided into threads, and 
_ theſe woven into cloth; that cloth will bear burning in the 
Fre, and may be cleaned by that means, inſtead of waſhing. 
The careleſs writers of thoſe times ſeem only to have miſtaken 
this account, and miſrepreſented it, in this — manner, in 
their works; and the more ſo, as the ſtone is ſaid 
ü A which is the character 
anthus. | : 63 a 
AMAUROSIS (cl.) — This diſtemper is ſometimes 
minated ſuffuſto nigri, the black cataract. 
The Anaur differs from the amblyopia, this being iti an in- 
LAGS Gerr, Med. Defin. in voc. See AMBLYOPY; 
The Amauroſ6s is either tranſient or 5 2 9 
Tranſient AMAURos1s is that found in apoplexies and lipothy- 
_ . mas, from immoderate tradi; and the like, which vaniſhes 
às the fit or  paroxyſm goes off, To this kind alfo belong 
thoſe ſometimes produced by the ſuppreſſion of the hæmor- 
Thoids, menſes, or other habitual evacuations, the healing up 
of iſſues, or the like. . n 40 
er manent Au avnkosis, that whoſe cauſe is fixed in the re- 
tina, or in the optic nerves; chiefly in the want of the clear 
intereurſe and influx between the brain and thoſe parts. To 
this kind alſo belong thoſe occaſioned by hydrocephali, by 
ſtones found near the root of the optic nerves, or by ſteatoma's 
compreſſing thoſe nerves, or by debilities and extenuations, by 
contortions, or compreſſions of the ſame, at their iſſue out of 
the cranium, Burggrave, Lex. Med. in voe, 
AMAUSA, a name by which the chemiſts have called the-paſtes 
made of lead and cryſtal with various: admixtures,- for imi- 
R s.. Merret's Notes on Neri, p. 322+ See the 
article Pas B. [235 ne et 19. een eee 
AMAZON (el.) We read of Scythian Amazons in He- 
rodotus; of Lybian Amazons in Diodorus Siculus; and of 
German Amazoxs in Lucius Florus. Later geographers and 
travellers alſo ſpeak of Mingrelian and Georgian mens; 
 Amazans in America, in | in the Philippine 
The Amann of South- America, living 
E N 
war only by their — No men are ſi e 
them; though thoſe of ſome neighbouring nations are'fulfe 
to viſit them, at à certain ſcaſan, for the fake of procreatian. 
1 Suept. Vo. 1 __ 
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denono- 
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The females iſſuing from this commerce are bred up with 
care, and inſtructed in what relates to war and government: 
for the males, they are ſent away into the country of their 
fathers. V. Rogers, Voyag. T. 1. p. 100. "Martin, Dict. 
T. 1. p. 300. 
The Jeſuit. miſſignaries ſpeak of a like republic of Amazons, 
in one of the new Philippine iſlands. They have their huſ- 
bands, who viſit them at a certain ſeaſon of the year, and 
after a few days commerce together, retire into their own 
iſland, carrying with them the male infants produced by the 
former interview, and leaving the females to the mothers care. 
Lett. Edif. T. 6. in Pref. Mem. de Trev. 1706. p. 462. ſeq. 
The beft troops in the emperor of Monomotopas armies. 
are faid to be women, who inhabit in the neighbourhood of 
the Nile; they converſe at certain periods with men, and 
diſpoſe of their children after the ſame manner as the reſt. 
Recueil de 150. de la Compag. des Ind. Orient. T. 3. 
Thevenot and others relate, that in Mingrelia there is a 
people inhabiting mount Caucaſus abounding in martial wo- 
men, who make frequent incurſions into Muſcovy, and oft 
engage with the Calmuc Tartars. Vid: Chardin, Voyages, 
T. 2. p. 124. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 4. p. 835. | 
Adam Bremenſis, an eccleſiaſtic about the year 1070, ſpeaks 
of an Amazon nation on the Baltic coaſt, of which he relates 
much the ſame that has been faid concerning other Amazons, 
only with the addition of new wonders ; for he ſays, that, 
according to ſome, they become with child b fwallowing a 
few drops of a certain water; according to others, that they 
had converſation with merchants, who traded thither, or 
with the priſoners they made in war, or with monſters; which 
were frequent among them ; which laſt opinion ſeems to Adam 
the moſt ** De Situ Daniæ, c. 28. Martin. Dict. 
Geogr . K 2 P · 305 . | 7 
The Amazons are alſo called, by Plato, Sauromatides, He- 
rodotus mentions, that, in the Scythian language, their de- 
nomination was Heorpata, g. d. viricida, man-killer ; formed 
opparently from the Celtic, aeor, man, and pata, to kill. 
. Miſc. Berol. T. 1. p. 5 | 
The chief grounds on which the exiſtence of the Amazons 
was called in queſtion by Strabo, is the difficulty of conceiving 
a community of women without men to ſubſiſt any long time, 
make war with ſucceſs on the neighbouring nations, and even 
undertake long military expeditions. Palephatus's diſbelief of 
the Amazons is founded on a conſideration of lefs weight. His 
argument is, that no ſuch republic ever exiſted, becauſe there 
was-nothing like it found in his time; it being a principle 
with him, that whatever had been in former times, was till, 
and would be for the future. The ſame author ftarts another 
objection, not much more cogent, viz. that the Amazons 
— 4. — dteſſed in women's cloaths. Nouv. Rep. Lett. 
4. p. 833. | g 8 | 
In defence of the ſtory of the Amazons, Petit argues, that the 
. diverlity of climates produces a great diverſity of humours and 
' inclinations, and that the country of the Amazons had its par- 
| | ticukr diſpoſitions, which gave even its female natives a ro- 
buſt temperament and ferocity. To this may be added, the 
ſoree of education. r Af * 
In reality, the manner of breeding up women among us ſeems 
to be the chief obſtacle to their becoming Amazons: were 
they inured, from their infancy, to laborious exerciſes, to 
handle the ſword” and piſtol, and fight like men, no doubt 
they would make gallant ſoldiers. | * 
In effect, Plato enjoins the youth of both ſexes, in his com- 
monwealth, to be trained up to the ſame exerciſes. Nouv. 
Rep. Lett. T. 4. p. 836. feq. | | 
Some endeavour to feconcile the two opinions, by holding a 
republic of mere Amazons a chimera, and aſſerting, that the 
republic we are ſpeaking of was compoſed, like all others, 
both of men and women; only that the females had the u 
hand, and made the chief figure in war. This ſeems war- 
| ranted by Pliny and Pomponius Mela, who make mention 
of a Seythian people, wherein the women had the; ſupreme 
command, and call this the kingdom of the Amazons. Bibl. 
Univ. T. 4. p. 843. . 
Some think this too much, and ſuppbſe, that the whole 
might have been founded in an antien mn in divers ha- 
tions, of wives going to war with their huſbands. The caſe 
of the antient Cimbri was no leſs remarkable. Vid. Tar: 
de Morib, Germ. c 8. Dithm. Comm. ad Lov. Bibl. 
- Germ. T. 15. p- 120. Pompon. Mala, I. 3. c. 4. Bibl. 
Univ. T. 1. p. 273. Steph. Clerie. Dill. Philof. 2. Bibl: 
Univ. T. 4. p. 437. Mem. Acad. Inſeript. F. g. p. 149. 
The Amazons of Lybia were a common of women in- 


| 


- 


haditing the banks ef the Lacus Tritonides; famous for their 


: 


ſtruggles and etition with the 
of the fam ſe k. See GOoRO ORS. 
in this ſenſe, the Gegen are contradiſtinguiſhed 
Auen, and the great rivals of them, bi Frey. 
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Mr. Warder has publiſhed a work under the title of the true | 
. Amazons, or, the Commonwealth of Bees. See BEE. 


* 


Let. T. 4. p. 831. Jour. 


an antient queen of the country, 

number of their martial women, | 
5 7 v. - Maſſics, Diſſ. ſur les Gorgon. in Mem. 
Beſides M. 


© Zons 4; but we do not find 


AMB 


wherein were buried a great 

who had been killed by the 

A » Maffien, loc. cit. 

etit's works on the 1 at: 2 de 
has publiſhed a plan of a new hiſtory ne Ama- 

N. - that the promiſed hiſtory itſelf has 

ppeared - Pet. Petiti de Amazonibus Dilſertatio : qua an 


. Inſcript. T. 4. p. 72. 


vere extiterent necne variis ultrocitroque Conjecturis & Argu- 


mentis diſputatur; multa etiam ad eam Gentem pertinentia 
ex Antiquis Monumentis eruuntur, atque illuſtrantur, Pari. 
1685. 12mo. Act. Erud. 1 ag > p. 390. Nouv. Rep. 

iter. T. 10. p- 105. Trait. 


Histor. ſur les Amazones, ou l'on trouve tout ce que les Au- 


5 ſur la Diſſert. 


AMAZON is a 0 applied, in a figurative ſenſe, to bees, by rea- 
ſon among theſe inſects the females alone bear ſway. 


teurs tant Anciens que Moderns ont eſcrit pour ou contre ces 
Heroines, &c. Leid. 1718. 2 Tom. 8vo. * Diſc. Prelim. 
** des Amazones, Ap. Mem. de Trev. 


1703. p. 1 


Vid. 


Butler, Hiſt. of Bees, in Pref. 


AMAZONIAN, ſomething relating to, or reſembling Ama- 


AMAZONIAN kingdom 1s 


zons. See AMAZON. 

icularly uſed for a feminine one, 
or that wherein the females alone bear ſway. bak. 
Ariſtotle, treating of the breeding of bees, profeſſes himſelf 
ignorant of their ſex, and therefore, willing to keep up the 


. prerogative of the males, calls their governor Bachs, Rex, 


in which he has been followed by the generality of others. 


An ingenious writer, of our own country, takes the liberty 


to ſtrain the ordinary ſignification of the word rex, and in 
ſuch places tranſlates it queen, this being an Amaxanian, 
or female kingdom. Vid. Butler on bees, c. 


AMAZONIAN habit, in antiquity, denotes a del formed in 


imitation of the Amazons. | 
Martia, the famous concubine of the emperor Commodus, 
had the appellation Amazonian, by reaſon it was in a habit of 


this kind that ſhe chiefly charmed him.— Hence alſo that 


prince himſelf engaged in combat, in the amphitheatre, in an 


. 
% 


= 
* 


Amazonian habit; and of all titles, the Amazonius was one 
of thoſe he moſt delighted in.— In honour either of the gal- 


- ant, or his miſtreſs, the month December was alſo denomi- 


nated Amazonius. X : 3 
Some alſo apply Amazonian habit to the hunting dreſs worn 


by many ladies among us. 


AMAZONIUS is an appellation given to a kind of paſtil, or 


o 


| AMBA, in botany, a name ; 
the manga Indica, or mango tree. F. Bauhin, Vol. 1. 


AMBAGHT „in topography, denotes a kind of juriſdiction, or | 


| 1 and cinnamon. 
0 


troche, antiently uſed againſt riſings of the ſtomach, and vo- 
mitings.—The ingredients of which it is compoſed, are ſmal- 
lage, aniſeſeed, wormwood, myrrh, pepper, caſtoreum, 

Gal. de — Medic. 1. 8. c. 3. 


rr. Med. Def. p. 26. 8 "4 
by which ſome authors have called 


territory, the po whereof has the adminiſtration of 


juſtice, both in alto and 54%. Aubert, ap. Richel. Dict. 


«I. p. 74. ä 1 * 

In this Keule the term is uſed in ſome parts of 
Flanders, where cities and corporations, who elect chiefs, or 
ſuperiors, to whom they pay obedience, are called Ambachten, 
and thoſe ſuperiors achten Herren, or Heeren. Countries 


were alſo divided into Ambachties. + Hence, inſtead of the 


Engelbrechtes, and Ambacht-, or 


Hence alſo we meet 
Anbabt. 


ſomewhat differet. Ennius calls a me 


of Engelbert, we meet, in antient charters, with the 
Ambechte. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 


with officina, or officium Ambachtj, or 
In ſome antient writers Ambacht is particularly uſed for the 


- 


Lat, T. 1. p. 160. 


5 pon, government, or chief magiſtracy of a city. 


e word is very antient, though uſed originally in a ſenſe 


rcenary, or flave hired 


for » Anibactus; and Cæſar gives the ſame appellation 
to a kind of dependents among the Gauls, who, without being 
| Daves, were attached to the ſervice of great lords. 


AMBAR-<ſeed, in the materia medica, a name by which ſome 


have cal 


muſk-ſeed, See the article Musk -d. 


AMBARVALIA (Cycl.)—This feaſt was alſo called Lu/tratio 


0 the con ſeems to import, as if people were at their 
choice as — 55 2 — of this ceremony. Cato, de Re 
- Ruſt. C 1 ., , 

Some will 


Roſinus ranks it among the number of thoſe which were not 


© fixed to any certain day; but were, nevertheleſs, to be con- 


ſtantly performed every year. The title of a chapter in Cato, 


I 27 | 2 | | | 
—— the Ambarvalia to have been held. twice a 


Pear; the firſt time towards the end of January, or, as others 


"<Maturts 
en, 


*. a > CAST 


. think, in April; and the ſecond time in July, or, as Roſin 


, "a 


us 
Auguſt, at the time when the harveſt was ripe, 


.amagines, in | 
ih. Which opinion is the more 


5 * - 4 * * 263 
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| le, in 
who, in bis Fafii, deſeribes the feaſts in the fuſt ſix ; 


| 
mY N i 


* 


— 


* months of the year, from 


_ 
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AMBER, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory. See 
AMBER with inſects in it. 
AMBERGREASE, Amira, 


| anuary to June incluſive, no- 
thing of the Ambarvalia, r 2 


The facrifice offered on this occaſion was hence called Ambar- 
vale ſacrum, and hoſtia Ambarvalis, | 
The Ambarvalia were of two kinds, public and private. 
The private were thoſe ſolemnized by the maſters of families, 
accompanied with their children and ſervants, in the villages 


and farms out of Rome. They walked three times round the 


grounds, every one being crowned with leaves of oak, and 
iinging hymns in honout of Ceres. After the proceſſion, they 
went to ſacrifice. 

There were certain formulz of words 
occaſion, Vid. Cato, de Re Ruſt. ap. 
in voc. £2 

The public Ambarvalia were thoſe celebrated in the boundaries 
of the city, and in which the twelve fratres arvales officiated 
pontifically, walking at the head of a proceflion of the citi- 
zens, who had lands and vineyards in Rome. | 
The prayer, or formula here uſed, was Avertas morbum, mor- 
tem, tabem, nebulam, impetiginem, peſeflatem. Fefl, de Verb. 
ſignif. in voc. Peſe/tas. | 

Some make a quinquennial as well as an annual Ambarvalia, 
the one performed once every luſtrum, the other once a year. 
The former one was alſo called the greater Ambarvalia, as 
being performed according to a ſettled rite.— It is to theſe the 
denomination Suovetaurilia, ſeems alone to belong. Baxt. 
Gloſſ. See SUOVETAURILIA,. Cycl. 


reſcribed on this 
anet, Di. Ant. 


AMBARVALIS flo, in botany, a name given, by ſome au- 


thors, to the polygala, or milkwort. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


AMBE (Cycl.)—The reduction of luxations of the arm with 


the ſhoulder is one of thoſe chirurgical operations which has 
many times puzaled the moſt ſkilful ſurgeons. Among the ma- 
chines invented for this purpoſe, the Ambe of Hippocrates is 
one of the moſt antient, and moſt famous. 
It conſiſts of an horizontal leaver, and a fixed point made of a 
piece of wood ſtanding vertically, to the extremity of which 
the leaver is joined by a hinge. The patient ſitting, and his 
arm that is hurt being raiſed, the machine is puſhed forward 
under the arm-pit, as far as can be, curandum, ſays Hippo- 
crates, ut quam peniti ſſimè alam ſubeat. The arm is tied to 
this horizontal piece, and then an affiftant bears upon the ſca- 
pula and the clavicula, whilſt another preſſes down the leaver, 
and thus makes the bone come into its place again. 
The capital defect of the Ambe is, that it puſhes the head of 
the bone into its cavity, before the extenſion and counter- 
extenſion are made; the dangerous conſeſuences of which 
are, firſt, That the reduction is very difficult, becauſe the 
bone is not conducted by the ſame way it took in luxating it- 
ſelf, and that one meets with obſtacles from the parts that 
ſurround it even the ſcapula itſelf, on which it articulates. 
Secondly, In making efforts for ſurmounting thoſe obſtacles, 
one runs the riſque of turning inwards the cartilaginous edge 
of the cavity of the ſcapula, or the capſula ligamentoſa. The 
third defect of the Ambe of Hippocrates is, that it cannot 
move the luxated bone, but from below upwards ; - conſe- 
quentlys the machine is only proper in luxations dire] 
ownwards; and yet it is certain, that the arm luxates itf 
both outwards and inwards, and luxations forward are ver 
frequent. In thoſe caſes, the Ambe is uſeleſs, and being dan- 
Ern in luxations downwards, it follows, that this machine 
bours under very great defects. W 


Mr. le Cat, in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 469, has endeavoured 


to remedy theſe deſects, by giving the deſcription and uſe of a 
new yy oh not ſubject to the inconveniencies of the old one. 
But as the detail of this machine would exceed the bounds of 
our deſign, we muſt refer the curious to the tranſaction itſelf. 


See-LUXATION, Cycl, 


SUCCINUM. 
See INSECTS. > a 
(Cyc.). in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a ſolid, dry, opake, inflamable foſſil, very light, of 
goal, and melting into a fluid maſs in a very 
gen le fire. $A Fw ; 2 

e word is alſo written Amber greſi, Ambergreece, and Am- 
4 It is compounded of the barbarous Latin, Amber, 
and. g71S, grey. 8 
Ambergreaſe is alſo known by the names Ambarum, Ambra, 
Ambra griſea, &c. 0 3 
The author of a letter to Mr. Plukenet falſly affirms, that Am- 
bergreaſe. is an animal ſubſtance, produced from a fort of 
inſet, as honey or ſilk are; and that in many parts of a 
large piece of Ambergreaſe found on the Jamaica coaſt, the 


and part of the bodies of birds, were viſible. 
He 9 . 


he believes they ſwarm as bees on the ſea- 
ſhore," or even in the ſea, | Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 232. p. 712. 
It is the opinion of ſome, that Ambirgreaſe is really 
bred in the body of the perma- ceti whale, much after the 


ſame manger as muſk, civit, and ſome other ſubſtances, in 


their reſpective animals. — The diſcovery was firſt publiſhed 
by the honourable Paul Dudley, Eſq; as he received it from 
Mr. Atkins, a perſon; of underſtanding and ' veracity, at 
Boſton, - who had uſed the whale-fiſhery ten or twelve 


years 3 being one of the fuſt of thoſe who undertook to = 


\ 


AM B 


for the Sperma-ceti whale in 1720. His account is as 
pon is found only in the Sperma-ceti whales, and 
conſiſts of balls or globular bodies of various ſizes, from about 
three to twelve inches diameter, and weighing from a pound 
and a half to twenty two pounds, lying looſe in a large oval 
bag or bladder, three or four foot long, and two or three 
foot deep and wide, almoſt in the form of an ox's bladder, 
only the ends are drawn more acute, reſembling a black- 
ſmith's long bellows, with a ſpout running tapering into, and 
\ through the length of the Penis, and a duct or canal opening 
into the other end of the bag, and coming toward the kid- 
neys. This bag lies juſt over the teſticles, which are above 
a foot long, and is placed length wiſe at the root of the Pe- 
nis, about four or five foot below the navel, and three or four 
above the anus. This bag or bladder is almoſt full of a 
deep orange coloured liquor not quite fo thick as oil, and 
ſmelling as ſtrong, or rather ſtronger of the fame ſcent with 
the balls of Ambergreaſe, which float and ſwim looſe in it. 
The inſide of the bag is very deeply tinged with the ſame co- 
Jour as the liquor, which alſo may be found in the canal of 
the Penis. The balls ſeem to be pretty hard, while the whale 
is alive, in as much, as there are many times found upon 
opening of the bag, large concave ſhelyes of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance and conſiſtence, that have ſcaled off from them, and 
the balls themſclves ſeem to be compoſed of ſeveral diſtin 
coats, incloſing one another, ſomething like the coats of 
an onion. As to the number of balls, Mr. Atkins never 
above four in a bag; where he once found one that weighed 
twenty-one pounds, which was the largeſt he ever ſaw, but 
there was only that one in the bag. 
| To one Sperma-ceti whale that has any of theſe balls, 
there are two that have nothing, but a deep orange coloured 
liquor in their bags; which confirms what another whale- 
man aſſured, that the Ambergreaſe was found only in ſuch 
Sperma-ceti whales, as are old and well grown. It is the 
eral opinion of the whale-men, that the Ambergreaſe 
is produced only by the male, or the bull & -ceti whale. 
The reaſon may be, that the cows are hardly ever taken, as 
being much more timorous than the males, and almoſt im- 
poſſible to be come at, unleſs when found afleep on the wa- 
ter, or detained by their calves, Mr, Atkins's method of 
getting the Ambergreaſe out of the whale was thus; after 
the fiſh is killed, he turns the belly upwards, fixes a tackle 
to the penis, cuts through the rim of the belly till he 
comes at the entrails, and then ſeatching for the duct, or 
canal at the further end of the bag, he ties it near to the 
dag, and cuts the duct off beyond it, upon which he draws 
forth the Penis by the tail, and the Ambergyeaſe bag entirely 
follows it, and comes clean and whole out of the belly. The 
bag, an ingenious perſon conjectures to be the urinary bladder, 


and the Ambegreaſe ball to be a kind of concretion, formed | 


out of the greaſy odoriferous ſubſtance of the liquot aforeſaid 
| contained within it. Phil. Tranſ. No. 387. p. 266. ſeq. 
To this account it is objected, that the Sperma-ceti whales 
are found in the northern ſea, where no Ambergreaſe is to 
be met with.— Another objection is, that thoſe r. pieces 
of Ambergreaſe, — by Garcias ab Horto, and other 
writers, are hardly 
Hort. Hift. Arom. I. 1. c. 1. Verdr. Phyſ. p. 2. c. 6. $. 6. 
Ambergreaſe plainly appears to be no animal ſubſtance, from 
the chemical principles obtained from it ; for it affords no 
urinous volatile ſpirit, or ſalt; but, on the contrary, a (mall 
1 of an acid ſalt, exactly like that of amber. 
In ſhort, the various erroneous l about the nature 
and origin of this ſubſtance, have been almoſt innumerable ; 
but it is aſſuredly of mineral origin, and is no other than a 
light and * bitumen, exſudating out of the earth in a 
fluid form, aſterwards hardening into the conſiſtence in 
which we ſee it. Its having been once fluid is evinced by the 
ſame proof with that of amber, which is, that it frequently 
contains extraneous ſubſtances immerſed into its moſt ſolid 
maſſes, which could neyer have been admitted there, but 
when it was in a ſoft and fluid ſtate. Small ſhells, little 
' pebbles, and grains of ſand, are not unfrequently found in it; 
and ſometimes the heads, and beak mouths of the calamary, 
and other fiſh of that kind : theſe have been miſtaken from 
their figure, for the beaks of parroquets and other birds, by 
thoſe who were ignorant of 'the nature of the fiſh they be- 
longed to: and hence many extravagant conjectures have ariſen 
as tothe origin of the body itſelf. © Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. p. 112. 
Authors have talked of two kinds of Ambergreaſe, a black 
and a grey, of which they acknowledged the grey the better ; 
but the truth is; that theſe are only two ces of the 
fame ſubſtance. All Ambergreaſe is naturally "compoſed of 
| whitiſh and blackiſh particles, the whitiſh ones are the fineſt 
| perfume, and when they are in greateſt abundance, the whole 
is the ſweeteſt and moſt valuable; but theſe whitiſh particles 
being erumbly and eaſily deſtroyed, are ſometimes in a great 
meaſure waſhed off, and the others left almoſt alone ; the 
maſſes in this ſtate muſt be greatly inferior to the others in 
ſmell, and in value, and of a dark colour, and theſe are 
| what are called black Ambergreaſe. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſ. 
p- 412. . | rs Pn 


reconcileable to this ſyſtem. Garc. ab| 


| 


AMB 


3 is found in more or leſs abundance, in moſt parts 
of the Eaſt-Indies. Japan furniſhes a large quantity; and the 
eaſtern parts of Java, and the Maldive iſlands have enriched 
many who knew how to ſearch after this commodity. It is 
in theſe places generally found faſtened to the roots of trees, 
that grow on the ſhore ſtooping into the fea : while it is un- 
der water it is ſoft and pliable like wax, and ſometimes little 
harder than a jelly; but as ſoon as taken up, it begins to grow 


rigid, and ſoon becomes abſolutely ſo. 


We are told of much larger pieces of Ambergreaſe, than that 
mentioned in the Cyclopzdia, of two foot diameter. One 
was taken up near the Cape of good Hope, which weighed 
three hundred pound ; and another, if we may credit the 
relation, fifteen thouſand pound. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 263. 
. 573. See alſo Ne. 232. p. 712. | 

Jamaica, there is not untrequently found à large quantity 
of this valuable commodity, e have, in the philoſophical 
tranſactions, an account of a perſon, who, in two voyages, 
picked up a hundred and fifty pounds weight of it: it is prin- 
cipally thrown on ſhore, on a part of the iſland, called from 
thence Ambergreaſe Point. There is an opinion there, of its 
being produced by a bird, they ſometimes finding the beak, 
feathers, &c. in it; and the rude voyager, who collected it, 
affirming, that he had ſeen the birds, and that they ſwarm 
like bees, and live about the rocks ; but all this is erroneous. 
The beaks which are found in Ambergreaſe are not the beaks 
of birds, tho* very like them, but are the mouths of the ca- 
lamary, a ſea · ſiſh, which are often found picked up by it; and 
whatever other matters are at times found lodged among it, 
are in the ſame manner taken up by it, while yet moiſt and 
ſoft, and toſſed about by the waves, 
The Weftern coaſt of Ireland is often found to yield very large 


pieces of this ron drug. The coaſts of counties of 
Sligo, Mayo, Kerry, and the iſles of Arran, are the princi- 


E places where it has been found ; and we have, in the phi- 
oſophical tranſactions, an account of a lump found on the 
coaſt of the firſt mentioned county, in the year 1691, which 
weighed fifty two ounces, and was bought upon the ſpot for 
_— pound, and fold in London for more than a hundred 
pound. This was blackiſh and glofly like pitch on the out- 
ſide, but when cut it was of a yellowiſh colour and more 
ſpungy, ſpeckled with whitiſh grains, and of a very fine ſmell 
but not ſo compact nor of ſo grey a colour as the common 
kind ; other pieces have been found on the ſame coaſts as 
black as pitch throughout, and ſome almoſt entirely white, 
reſembling what Wormius calls in his Muſeum unripe or 
imperfe&t Ambergreaſe : yet all theſe have à fine ſmell, 
though the black has the leaſt of it, Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 227. 
p. $0g- . % | 

Ambergreaſe may be known to be genuine by its fragrant 
ſcent, when a hot needle or pin is thruſt into it, and its 
melting like fat, of an uniform conſiſtence. Whereas the 


counterfeit will not yield ſuch a ſmell, nor prove of ſuch a 


fat texture. Alleyn, New Diſpenſ. p. 145. 

One thing however is very remarkable, that this drug, which is 
the moſt ſweet of all the perfutnes, ſhould be capable of being 
reſembled in ſmell, by a preparation of one of the moſt odious 
of all ſtinks. Mr. Homberg found, that a veſſel in which he 
had made a long digeſtion of the human feces, acquired a 
very ſtrong and perfect ſmell of Ambergreaſe, inſomuch that 
any one would have thought a great 22 of eſſence of 
Ambergreaſe had been made in it. The perfume was ſo 
ſtrong and offenſive, that the veſſel was forced to be removed 
out of the elaboratory. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 
Ambergreaſe is of ach the ſame medicinal virtues with muſk 4 


it is to be uſed for the ſame intentions, and generally to en- 
ter into the ſame 3 only it is of ſomewhat a 


weaker ſcent. 45 iſpenſ. P. 2. p. 86. See Musk. 
Hoffman ſays, that this drug is the beſt of antepileprics, 
Tom. 3. Sect. 1. c. * * | AV 
Effence or tincture of Ambergreaſe, is a cordial perfume pre- 
pared of Ambergreaſe, .muſk, civet, and ſugar-candy, by 
digeſting them with tartarized ſpirit of wine. . 
Quincy affirms this to be the beſt of all medical perfumes, 
and fitteſt for perſpiration. Quinc. lib. cit. p. 294. 
Dr. Newman of Berlin has given us a diſſertation on Amber- 
greaſe, in the Phil. Tranſ. N*. 435. Where alſo he mentions 
a very ſimple proceſs for making the ſolution of Ambergreaſe 
in ſpirit of wine; it is only to put a twelfth par of Ambergreaſe 
broke into ſmall pieces, ws reited tartarized ſpirit 
of wine, or even ſimple reQified ſpirit, without tartar, in a 
glaſs ; and then to expoſe them to ſuch a heat, as will make 


the ſpirit begin to boil. - Z . 
Several authors have treated ex on the ſubject of Am- 
bergreaſe,' as Klobius“, Clodius a Puteo®, Camelli®,” and 
ſome writers . Chevalier has publiſhed a deſcrip- 
tion of the large piece of Ambergreaſe at Amſterdam *, = 
* lt” 2 4 1666. 4% 3 Ne, 28. 
P- 3 s our. 1 2 LY pP. 147. ipen. ibl. Med. 
p. 13. Bal Bibl. Phil. p. Tractatus de Ambaro. a 
8. 290. p. 1591. A Letter of 
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de Ia Chambre d' Amſterdam à receut des Indes Orientales | | 


182 Livres; avec un petit Traite de ſon Origine & de 
\ fa. Vertu, Amſter. 1700. 40. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 263. | 


Alb is uſed, by ſome writers, to denote the giving a | 
ſcent or perfume of amber to any el, Phil * 


This is other wiſe called enambering. 
Ne. 4. P. 16. 3 N 
Dr. Hock mentions an extraordinary method of ambering 
in inficitam, i. 6. with a ſmall quantity of amber, and other 
raquilites, prac. an hundred, or a thouſand pounds of 
ſugar, or the like, 10. as | | 
cayed, to be uſed again. Hook, loc. cit. ; 
AMBEFTUWAY, in botany, a name given, by the natives 
of Guinea, to a kind of tree, whoſe leaves they uſe in medi- 
cine, giving them boiled in wine, to create an appetite. The 
leaves are rough, and reſemble, both in ſhape and fize, thoſe 
of our common elm. Phil. Tranf. Ne. 232. | 
AMBIDEXTER (Cycl.)—For the natural cauſe of this faculty, 
ſome, as Hœfer , attribute it to an extraordinary ſupply of 
„blood and ſpirits from the heart and brain, which furniſh 
both hands with the neceſſary ſtrength others, 
Nic. Malla, to the erect ſituation of the heart, which inclines 
neither to the right-hand nor left ; and others b to the right 
and left ſubclavian arteries being of the ſame height, and the 
ſame diſtance from the heart, by which the blood is propelled 
with equal force to both hands. But theſe are only conjec- 
tures, or rather chimera's. The true cauſe being doubtleſs to 
be referred to education and habit, or rather to nature itſelf, 
which, if let alone, men as well as brutes would more than 
probably be all Ambidexters, there being no difference of 
right and left in the nature of things. The nurſes and good 
women are even forced to be at ſome pains to enure the in- 
fants under their care to forgo the uſe of their left-hand . 
How far it may be our advantage to be deprived of half our 
natural dexterity, may be doubted. Lis certain, there are 
infinite occaſions in lite, when it would be better to have the 
equal uſe of both hands. Surgeons and oculiſts are of neceſſity 
obliged to be Ambidexters ; bleeding, &c. in the left-arm, or 
leſt-ankle , and ions on the leſt- eyes, cannot be well 
performed but with the left-hand. Divers inſtances occur in 
' hiſtory, where the left-hand has been cultivated preferably to 
the right. But by the laws of the antient Scythians, people 
were enjoined to exerciſe both hands alike, without ity 
either for the right or left; and Plato f enjoins Ambiderterity 
to be obſerved and encouraged in his republic. [ Hercul. 
Med. 1. 7. c. 6. * Burggr. Lex. Med. T. 1. in voc. 
V. Ferrar. de Infant. Cura, P. 1. Aph. 45. Hern. Mi- 
. 7 = 6 p-. 151. Mem. de Trev. an. 1706. p. 326. 
In the * their more diſtinguiſhed ſoldiers, 
their pikemen and halbardeers, as thoſe who formed the firſt 
_ line of their battalions, were to be able to fight indifferently 
with left-hand or right. We find it mentioned in ſcripture , 
+ that, on an extraordinary occaſion, the ſingle tribe of Gad 


| 


produced 700. brave men, who fought with: the left-hand as | 


well as the right. And the Roman hiſtorians aſſure us, that 
they bad gladiators who were trained up to the ſame exerciſe. 
An ingenious French writer d is ſurprized, that among all the 
modern reſinements in the art of war, none have thought of 
reſtoring the antient practice of nog Ambidexters, which 
it is certain might be of conſiderable ſervice in the way of 
s Judg. c. xx. v. 16. Morin, ap Hiſt, Acad. 
nſcr. T. 2. p. 98. 5 2 1 4 
MBIEGNA, 8 antiquity, an appellation given to a victim, 
-. which was ſurrounded, or attended at the time of offering it, 
with other leſſer ones. e | | 
In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written Ambegui. We read of 
- Ambiegne oves uſed in facrificing to Juno, which were ſheep, 
having brought forth twins, and offered up with their two 
_- mbs faſtened. on either ſide. Varro, de Ling. Lat. |. 6. 


the firſt matter ftill remains unde- | 


and agility : others, as | 


7 


AMB 


within which the ſanctity aſſigned to it was limited. The 

whole ground wherein a tomb was erected, was not to be 

ſecreted from the common. uſes ; for this-reaſon, it was fre- 

quent to inſeribe the Ambit on it, that it might be known 

how far its fanctity extended: thus, in 2 pedes tot, in 
| irch. Man. de Funer. 1. 3. c. 20. 


= des tat. 
AMBTTUS, (Cyc/.) among the Romans, differed from Ambi- 


tion, as the former lies in the act, the latter in the mind. 
Ambitus was of two kinds, one lawful, and even laudable, 
the other infamous, 5 

The firſt, called alſo Ambitus popularis, was when a perſon 
offered his ſervice to the republic frankly, leaving it to 

body to judge of his pretenhons as they found reaſonable. 
This kind was not prohibited by any law, but always approved 
and practiſed by the beſt and greateſt men. 

The means and inſtruments here made uſe of were various, 
I. Amici, or friends, under divers relations, including cognati, 
affmes, _— familiares, vicini, tribules, clientes, muni- 
crpes, ſodales, colleges. 2. Nomenclatura, or the calling and 
ſaluting every perfon oy his name; to which purpoſe, the 
candidates were attended with an officer, under the denomi- 
nation of interpres, or nomenclator. 3. Blanditia, or obliging 
perſons by ſerving them, or their friends, patrons, or the like, 
with their vote and intereſt on other occaſions. 4. Prenſa- 
tio, the ſhaking every perſon by the hand, offering him his 
ſervice, friendſhip, . 5. Aſfiduitas, 6. The toga can- 
dida, worn looſe. 7. Benignitas, the diſtributing largeſſes, 
congiaria, &c. | 

The ſecond kind was that wherein force, cajoling, money, 
or other extraordi 


ae Auguſti, Julia . 5 Licinia, Maria, Pætelia, 
ompeia, Tullia Vetus. Piti 


In the year of Rome 321, 


in the neighbouring towns. 
571, ſevere penalties were laid on the givers of largeſſes. 


candidates were forbidden to beſtow any combats of gladiators 
caſts, or to cauſe them-. 


on the people, to make any public fi 
ſelves to be followed by a crowd of clients, for two years be- 
fore they put in for any place. | 
A ſenator, who was pulley of a breach of this law, was pu- 
niſhed with ten years baniſhment ; others were fined and 
rendered incapable of any dignity for ever. Danet, Dict. Ant. 
in voc. | | 
Ambitus was not only practiſed at Rome and in the forum, 
but in the meetings and aſſemblies of other towns in Italy, 
where numbers of citizens were uſually found, on account of 
trade and buſineſs. : % 
The practice ceaſed in the city from the time of the emperors, 
by reaſon poſts were not then to be had by courting the 
people, but by favour from the prince. - " Yo 
e who had cauſes depending practiſed the ſame, going 
about among the judges to implore their favour and mercy. 
Voff. Etym. p. 22. | _ 
They w 
alſo meet with Ambitioſa decreta, and Ambitioſa juſſa, uſed 
_— ſuch ſentences 2 as were thus procured from the 
judges, contrary to reaſon and equity, either gratuitouſly, or 
for money. Vid. Piti/c. E "Hog, ee gt 
Ambire, — 5 | ICT: nt + 117] 
AMBLX, in antient writers, denotes a veſſel of glaſs, or ſhell. 
Du Cange, Goſſ. Lat. in voc. r 8 
Hence the origin of the word alembic, which we ſometimes 
alſo find denoted by the word Ambrx. | | 


. Pitiſe, Lex, Ant, T. . p. 79. See allo Struv, Antiq. JAMBLE (Cycl.)—This word is formed of ambulare, uſed in 


Rom. c. 10. 


AMBIGU denotes à kind of mixed entertainment, wherein 

both fleſh. and fruit are ſerved together; ſo that it ſeems 
_. doubtful whether to denominate it a mere collation, or a 
£ meal, Trev. DiRt. Univ. 18 1. p. 323. a | 4 
AMBIGUOUS. (Cyd.)—An anonymous 


writer has: publiſhed 


a dictionary of | ambiguous words; Lexicon Philoſopbicum de | 


-.  Ambiguitate, Vocabulorum, Francof. 
„n 
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writers of the middle age, in the ſame ſenſe. ee 
Ambling is alſo called, in thoſe writers, ambulatura, and am- 
bula.; by the Italians ambiadura. Vid. Aguin. Lex. Milit. 
1 voc. Ambular fe ; 
(Cycl.)— The Ando is alſo called, by Sozomen, Bu 
ver, the readers bema, or deſk ;| by Cyprian, pulpitum, 
and tribunal eccleſiæ; by St. Auguſtin, exedra, and apſis. 


. 


. Card, Bona will alſo have the Ambo.to. have been called ara, 


altar; but er overthrows this notion. V. Bing. Orig. 
Eecleſ. T. 1. I. 8. c. 5. f. 4. p. 294. | 
The modern reading deſks and pulpits have been generally 
\ ſubſtituted to the antient 4mbos, though, in ſome churches, 
remains of the Ambos are ſtill ſeen. In that of St. John de 


Auateran at Rome, there are two. moveable Ambot. M. 
| ty, to J. Tbiers ene papel the diſuſe of the antient An. 

2 a ſpace of rere 
y the laws of the twelve tables, hauſes were not 
contiguqus, but an Amit, or ſpace: of af feet, |. 


' Thoſe by whom this innovation has been effected, he calls, 

by a new word, Ambonoclaſten. Richel. Dict. T. 1. p. 7 2 
It was in the Aube that publication was made of feaſts, faſts, 
, &c. Here were read the acts of the martyrs, the 


| - the fan&a. /andis,, the diptychs, or commemoration of the 


3 the letters of peace and communion, which one church 
to another. Here new converts made their public pro- 

i | = THY | \ ' 7 17 on 
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rdinary influence, was made uſe of.— This 


practiſed this were called Ambitioſ. Hence we 
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AMB 


ſelkon of faith, and bi 
tions brought againſt them. 
times alſo concluded, and coronations of kings and emperors 


Divers antiquaries hold, that the: Ambo was antiently the place 
from whence: the biſhops and. preſbyte : 
mon pulpits for: that purpoſe having only been introduced 
by the mendicants, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
des Scav. F. 16. p. 126. Benn; Rer. Liturg. I. 2. 

cr 6. NH. d 
A late e this opinion, and ſhews, that the uſual 
place from whence tho antients preached was the ſteps of the 
altar; not but. St. Chry 


a thing ſome what extraordinary. Bingb. ubi ſupra. Set alſo 
Sai, Tel. Tecles . 1. K . ſeq. 
There is ſome difpute concerning the part of the church, 
which is ſaid to be behind the Ambo, Jie. Properly 
ſpeaking, the Ambo was immediately behind the ſolea, or 
door of the bema. Hence that part next behind the Ambo, 
was, in refpe& of the bema, called iwievnpfnt, which was 
that wherein the catechumens and penitents were placed be- 
ſore the mi ſſa catechumenorum, after which left it, and 
repaired into the narthex, or e Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Græt. T. 1. p. 58. ſeq. | | + 
M. de Thiers has a learned diſſertation oti the ufe of Ambes ; 
Sur les Jubez des Egliſes, ext. ap. ejuſd. Diſſert. Eccleſiaſt. 
1688. Par. amo. V. Jour. des Scav. T. 16. p. 125. ſe. 
AMBONOCEASTES, a name given, by a late writer, to the 


demoliſhers of the ambss uſed in the primitive church. See | 


Ano. 
The word is formed in imitation of Iconoclaſſet. See Icoxo- 
 GLASTRs, Oel. a | | 

M. Thiers dechims ſeverely againſt the Ambonoclaſtes, as 

overturners of an inſtitution which was the fruit of the piety 

of the pureſt ages; as having maimed and disſigured churches, 
aboliſhed ſeveral ceremonies antiently performed there, and 
annihilated the myſteries which the Ambos exhibited. Diſſ. 

ſur les Jubez. Jour. des Scav. T. 16. p. 128. 
AMBONUM, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed, by ſome of the 

old writers, to expreſs the prominent tubercles on certain 

ſtones. We ſee ſuch, in irnegular figures, very common on 

our flints z and the aul bell among the gems ſhews an in- 

ſtance of them, r prominent. It ſeems 
r . 


only a corruption of the wo 

AMBRA, in natural hiſtory, ambergreaſe. See AMBER- 
GREASE. | 

AMRROSE. St. Arn ROSE in the wotd, by the Ttalians called, 
al nemo, is an order of religious, in 1431, under the 
rule of St. Auguſtine. 6 x 

The monks of St. Ambroſe al nens wear the image of the 
ſaint engraven on a little plate, and make uſe of the Am- 

office. F . "© . 4 . 


In the province. of Berry in France, the title fathers of St. 
Ambroſe is alſo given to the canons regular of St. Auguſtine, 
reaſon their abbey at is dedicated to St. Ambroſe de 
hors. Ttev. Did. Univ. T. I. p. 331. | 
AMBROSIA (Cyei. The Ambroſia is commonly repreſented 

as the ſolid food of the gods, by way of contradiftintion 

from the fluid, which was called near : but the 

tions are ſometimes inverted, and the name Ambroſia given 
to the drink of the dieties, as that of nectar to he meat. 
 Rhodrg, Antiq. Lea. I. 5. c. 1+ 

Wedelius has a diſſertation on o/fia and near, wherein 

he dhews, that the term is ſometimes uſed to denote honey, 

ſometimes wine, ſometimes perfumes, and particularly amber- 
greaſe ; ſomttimes the method or ingredients for embulming 
or preſerving dead bodies from putrefation, and ſometimes 
alſo for a ſtate of eableneſs, or immortality. Model. 

Exerc. Phil. Med. Dec. 5. Ex. 5. de Ne&. & Ambroſia. 
AMBROSIA is alſo a ſplendid kind of title given, by ſome phy- 

ſicians, to certain alexipharqiic compoſitions, of extrao 
virtue. Galin, de Loc. Aﬀet. I. 4. c. 8 C/. Lex. Med. 


In this fenſe, Anbrafia, ApSgoria, amounts to much the ſame 
with Abarmso1ay, Athanafin, as being ſuppoſed to conduce to 


This name was particularly given to » fatnous agen of 
Palo of Matedon avainf ic 3 
venomous creatures, as well as many internal diſcaſts. Galen, 
de Antidot. I. 2. c. 8. 
Dr 
ths at og: oof e. 


AMmBRoSA is alſo 
is of con- 


artfully extracted from the groſt 

and which being adminiftred in 2 
ſiderable virtue, and may be taken without diſguſt, or incon- 
In this ſenſe, "#mbrofia ameum to much the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call quinteſſence. See QUINTS85ENCGE,. 


. an, 
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Nice ite. Boese les a wee on the preparation 


Gate ab u Were for 8 maine agpecable; do abe, 


ſaſtom and St. Auguſtin both appear 
to have preached from the Ambo; but this was lovked' on as | 


ella- | 


bs their defence againſt; accuſa- | 
treaties. of peace were ſome- |. 


rs made their ſer- 


1 


| 


\ and 


k 


and which does-not rute er diſturb the patient in the opera 
- - SUPPL. - Vor. I. r | 


SIRE 
| what were otherwiſe 
v. ü 


AMBROSIA, in bo 


containing, oblong 


tion. Such are thoſe made up for delicate perſons and tender 
conſtitutions, to purge them, according to Hi tes's rule, 
cito, tuto, and jucunde, Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 331. 

tany, the name of à genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the floſcu- 
lous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral ſmall floſcules; which 
are barren, and are contained in great numbers in the ſame 


common cup. The embryo's grow in other of the 
ſame plant, and - = become fruits, of the ſhape of a club, 


The ſpecies of Ambroſia, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort; are 
e. 
1. The ſea Ambroſia. 2. The tall ſea Anbreſia, with leaves 


like mugwort, and without ſcent. 3. The tall _ Am- 
ournef. 


ow of America, with leaves like the platanus, 


„ 43% _ | 
Howene ttiminate we may be in theſe ages in the natnes 
of plants, we are not to expect the fame preciſion in the an- 
tients ; they frequently applied the ſame name to ſeveral very 
different plants; and it 1s neceſlary to be informed of this; 
and to know the nature and characters of the plants thus in- 
cluded. in the ſame name, before we can profit by the ac- 
counts have left us of the virtues or uſes. of them. 

The Ambrofia of the moderns is not at all like the plant fo 
called by the generality of the antients. Strabo tells us, that 
in his time the plant cultivated in gardens, under the name 
of Ambroſia, did not appear to be the ſame with the Ambroſia 
of antient writers. 
It is plain from Pliny, that even in his time the word Am- 
47 was a name given by authors to many different plants. 
t is not eaſy to ſay what two plants are more unlike than the 
lilly and the houſeleck, yet both theſe are called Ambruſſa, 
authors of thoſe times. | a 
ioſcorides tells us, that the Amlreſia of his time was ar 
elegant and beautiful plant, and was uſed by the Cappadocians 
in their garlands; and other ornaments made of flowers, Our 
Ambroſia has no title to a place among theſe, nor any recom- 
mendation as an ornamental plant, Nicander tells us, that the 
Ambreſia. uſed im theſe garlands was the lilly; and Athenæus 
ventures to tranſlate the Anbroſia, lilly, on this occaſion ; 


but it dots rot 5 5 evident that the lilly is the Ambro/ia 
here meant by Dioſcorides, it is much more likely to — 


been ſome ſmaller garden flower. 
Dioſtorides, among the ſynonyma of the ſedum; or great 
houſeleek, tells us, that ſome called it buphthalmus, others 
Zoophthalmys, two names taken from the teſemblance of its 


ju 
though that has 


granules of that farina, though collefted into maſſes It is 
neither fuſible nor ductile, as common wax is; but ig brittle, 
and burns to a coal over the fire. It is very probable, that 
the bees actually feed upon this ſubſtance; according to the 
old opinion, and that, after having ſerved as nouriſhment to 
their little bodies, it becomes altered in their bowels into what 
we call wax; no experiment of any kind having been able 
to produce true wax from it, Reuumur, Hiſt. Inſet, Vol. 10. 
p. 50. See the article Bee. W 

This ſubſtance is, by ſome, taken to be a grofs or folid honey; 
and is contradiſtinguiſhed from the Rquit or purer fort; which 
is denominated near. | Hig 
The Ambro/ia will not keep; and, if not ſpeedily ſpent, cor- 


rupts and turns ſowr, making what is ſometime called com, 
or Hepping, or, after the 


Greeks, ſandarui, highly offenſive 


and pernicious to the hive . Butler, Hiſt. of Bees, c. 6. 


AMBROSIA, in antiquity; denotes a feaſt celebrated by che Aco- 


TE II Leda oh — 
* 


AMBUBAJE, in antiquity, 


nians, in honour of Bacchus. | | 7 
| The were alſo denominated (Bus and Lend: They 
were held in the manth called Lemmon. Vid. Rofin. Antiq. 
Rom. I. 4. c. 15. Rhodig.. Antiq. Lest. I. 27. C. 24. It. 


n. . 3 6 3 
aged writers, dehotes a com ſtruck by 
St. Am- 
The oc- 


Rome, who lived by play 
Authors 


* 
? 
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Dome ſuggeſt that the Ambubaje were of the male kind, 6nly 
_ drefled in the habit of women: Vid. Struv. Synt. Antiq. 
Rom. c. 12. p. 639. eier F 
Antiquaries have been greatly divided about the Ambubaje ; 
ſome will have them to have come to Rome out of Syria; 
others ſuppoſe them to have been Roman women, though 
called by a name of Syriac origin. 
Torrentius, Turnebus, and Pulmannus, derive the name from 
| ambu, or am, an old Latin prepoſition, denoting circum, 
about, and Bajæ, a delicious place near Naples ; and main- 
| tain, that the Ambubaje were a kind of curtezans, who fre- 
quented the baths of that city, Cruquius is of a different 
opinion, taking the word Ambubaje to have been uſed for 
lerne ind primarily to denote a ſeller of Ambubeja, an 
| herb mentioned by antient naturaliſts. Theſe ſellers of Ambu- 
beja being a kind of empirics, their name became afterwards 
: 2 all charletans. Trev: Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 332: 
offman has a diſcourſe expreſs on the Ambubajæ. F 
-AMBUBELA, in botany, a name given, by ſome authors, to 
wild ſuccory. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | | 


AMBURBIUM (Cycl.)—This is otherwiſe called Amburbia, 


and laſtratis Amburbialit.—Apuleius calls it Iu/trale piamen- | 


tum; others, ſacrificium luſtrale, 
dee de from unhappy omens dangers n | 
rvius expreſly agu between the Amburbia Am- 
barvalia.—Dicitur hoc ſacrificium Ambarvale quod arva am- 
biat vittima, ſicut Amburbale, vel Amburbium, quod urbem 
circuit & ambit vichima. The one was performed in the city, 
the other in the country. Serv. ad Virg. Ecl. 3. v. 77. 
Scalig. Not. in Feſt. p. 17. in voc. Amtermini. Struv. Synt. 
1 c. 9. E Ter! £52 201.6455 
AMBURY, or AnBuRy, a name given, by our farriers, to a 
kind of ſoft and ſpungy ſwelling growing on the bodies of 
-, . horſes, ſomewhat ſore to the touch, and full of blood. The 
method of curing it is, to tye a horſe- hair very hard round it, 
at the root; in about a week after this, it will fall off, and 
_ the part is then to have ſome powder of verdigreaſe ſtrewed 
upon it, to prevent the return of the complaint, and finally 
to be healed up with the common green ointment. 


way of expiation, as a 


- 


is is the common method, when the Ambury is high and 
rominent ; but' ſometimes it is flat and low, with a broad 
ſe : in this caſe, it is impoſſible to take it off by ligature, | 

and there is a neceflity of having recourſe to a ſeverer opera- 
tion, It muſt, in this circumſtance, be taken away either by 
the knife or fire: if the former way be agreed on, the me- 
thod is this; the ſkin is to be drawn back tight, and then the 
whole ſwelling cut off cloſe.to the common level of the reſt of 
the fleſh; if in the other way, an iron is to be heated red 
hot and applied to it,- continuing it on till the whole is burnt 

. down to the even fleſh. In both caſes, care muſt be taken 
not to ſpare in the cutting or burning, ſo as to leave any root 
behind, for then the complaint will be renewed. When it is 
taken off, the, common ointment: of hogs-lard and turpentine 
will compleat a cure. There are ſome circumſtances, however, 
in which the knife and cau 

. grows in a ſinewy part, or the like; in this caſe, the proper 
method is, to eat out the core. with oil of vitriol, or white 
ſublimate, and then ſtop the hole with flax dipped in honey 
and lime unſlaked. Some, for the firſt day or two, dip it 
only in the white of an egg, and after that, in the mixture of 
__ lime and honey ; and this ſeems the better way. Vid. 


arkbam's Farrier. © 


the poiſonous ſteams; when the whole grows reddiſh, take 
the crucible out of the fire, and when * 


de applied cold to warts, rubbing them with it every day: 
| they. will, by this means, fall off gently. and eaſily, without 
5 . It is beſt to keep the horſe quiet, and 

What ſores remain on 


the hae of Guinea, 

and powdering the leaves, and fn 
r 

Hans Sloane, in his Jamaica Catalogue. 


may be both improper, as, if it | 


ings at the noſe, drying | 


with the Ciſtercian order, and partly with that of the Socco- 
lanti, or wooden-ſhoe-wearers. -D*Emilian, Hiſt. of Monaſt. 
Ord. p. 217. ſeq, ff .4 = 
AMEIV A, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of lizard, 
reſembling the taraguira in figure, but having a bifid tail. 
This is Margrave's account of ity but Mr. Ray very judi- 
ciouſly queſtions the fact, not believing that there is in nature 
any ſuch ſpecies. Probably indeed it is only an accidental va- 
riety of the taraguira, or other common lizard, perhaps 
from a wound, or other accident ; perhaps from the e as 
we have lately ſeen from Barbadoes, a ſnake with two heads, 
taken out of an egg of ſome common kind; for aſſuredly 
there never was any ſuch ſpecies as a two headed ſerpent, 


2 Syn. Quad. p. 266. | 

L (Cyel.) is ſometimes. uſed for enamel : we frequently 
meet with it uſed in this ſenſe by Mr. Boyle. See his Works 
abridg. Vol. 1. p. 130. and in other places. ; 

AMELLUS, in botany, a name uſed, by ſome authors, to ex- 


preſs the caltha paluſtris, or marſh marygold ; and by Virgil, 
2 


for the: aſter atticus. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
Many of the critics on Virgil have ſuppoſed, that the poet 
meant no other than the common herb baum by this name. 
He ſays, the flowers are gold colour, and the leaves purple. 
This explain, by obſerving, that the ſtamina, or threads 
of the flower, are yellow, and the' flower-cup purple ; and 
that he meant this, and not the leaves of the plant, in his 
deſcription. There is indeed this to countenance the opinion, 
that the Latin authors have often called the ftamina of a plant 
the flower, and not the petals. This Vopiſcus, in Aurelian, 
carries ſo far as to the roſe, calling it a yellow flower in a 
purple caſe. It is evident from this, that the Greeks, as 
well as Romans, underſtood the yellow threads, which are 
very numerous, in the center of the roſe, to be the flower, 
and 1 petals, which we call the flower, they called 
the h . a ; 2 11.0! Lok 
Others are of opinion, and that with more ſhew of reaſon, 
that the Amellus of Virgil is the plant we call after atticus. 
The author deſcribes it as growing in meadows, which is 
the place of growth. of that plant, though not of the baum; 
and as to the deſcription, if the ſtamina, or threads, are called 


by this author, as by others of the antients, the flower, theſe 


are more numerous and more yellow in this plant, than in the 

baum, and the leaves of the flower in this are of a beautiful 

eiſh purple, and do not drive us to the cup, as in the making 

"the baum to be the Amellus. | if rf Ne 

AMENDMENT, (Cyel.) in a general ſenſe, a change made 
in a thing for the better. | 

Amendment amounts to much the ſame with melioration, re- 

formation, correction, &c. W 


AMENDMENT is more particularly uſed for a manure laid on 


the ground, to fatten or enrich it. See ManurinG, Cycl. 
and Suppl. | Ag n 5 15 Nn 
AMENDMENT, in a literary ſenſe, is uſed to denote the corrections 
and other alterations mar in the poſterior editions of books, 
In this ſenſe, Amendments are alſo denominated emendations. 
Many-authors ſeem to conſider Amendments as the ſame thing 
with additions, but they are very different. We often meet 
with large additions, without any Amendments. Amendments 
properly reſpect the juſtneſs and exactneſs of a book, additions 
its extent and compaſs. We hear of Amendments of bills 


in parliament , even drnendavents of Amendments >, Amend- 


ments of returns of repreſentatives, &c.—[ = Vid. Hakew. 
Mann. Paſling Bills, ſec. 5. Id. ib. ſec. 6.] 

In caſes of wrong returns, ſo reported by the committee of 

privileges and elections, and voted by the houſe of commons, 
it is uſually ordered, that the returns be amended by the return- 
ing officer, according to the directions of the houſe, without 
iſſuing a new writ. Mem. of Proceed. in Parliam. c. 16. 
Amendments ought always to be in that houſe from whence 
the thing to be amended originally proceeded, though the 
directions for the Amendments came from the other houſe. 
Hakew. Mann. of Paſſ. Bills, p. 167. 

AMENTACEOUS, in botany, a term applied to the flowers 
of certain trees and plants, which are compoſed of a vaſt 
number of apices, or antheræ, hanging down in form of a 
rope ; ſuch as the hazel, and the like. tine 

AMENTUM, among alchemiſts, denotes alumen ſciſſum. See 
the article Al Uu. W Brite er. E236 

AMENTUM, in antiquity, a leathern thong faſtened about the 
middle of a dart, or javelin, whereby, after caſting it at the 
enemy, it might be drawn back again to the owner. ” © © 
The Amentum ſerved alſo to ĩinereaſe the force of the ſtroke 3 

for which reaſon, ſome of their great men refuſed to uſe it, as 

| re er. in the natural ſtrength of their own arms. 
Pitiſc. md t — enn A 
AMERADE, a kind of officers among the Saracens, anſwering 


do the —_— of; provinces among the Europeans. Trev. 


| nie, in e ieee with dino wy 
The name is originally the ſame with that of mr. 
AMERICIMA, in zoology; the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of 


with deep grey - ſcales 
| ones, and its tail 
F with 


„n 


Its feet are ſcarce thicker than hogs 
eſteemed a poiſonous animal. Ray, 


5 n. Quad. p. 267. Tab. of Quadrupeds and Serpents. 


" 35» Bi * a 
ETHYST Cycl.) the name of a very well known and 
"= way Apt The ſtone called Amethy/# by the 
antients, was evidently the ſame with that now generally 
known by this name, which is far from being the caſe; in 
regard to ſome of the other gems. And the gem they called 
the hyacinth was alſo no other than a variety of this ſtone, 
reſembling the flower of that name. See Hy ACINTH, 
They accounted, beſide that alſo, five other ſpecies of the 
Amethyſt, all which were truly no more than varieties of this 
ſtone in the degree of colour, and all which we alſo have at pre- 
ſent, though not known among our jewellers under any par- 
ticular names. Indeed there might be numberleſs names and 
numberleſs ſpecies accounted of this gem, if they were to be 
iven according. to its different, degrees of colour, it having 
— a bluer, ſometimes a redder purple, and varying in 
degree through all the changes between the colour of the ripe 
urple grape, and the colourleſs hue of the pureſt cryſtals; 
It is inferior to ſcarce any of the gems in beauty, and in the 
fineſt ſpecimens is of the ſame hardneſs and of equal value 
with the ruby. It is found of various fizes, from the big- 
neſs of a ſmall vetch to an inch and half in diameter, and 
often to much more than that in length. It is as various 
in ſhape as the diamond, and ſome other of the gems ; it 
is not unfrequently found in a roundiſh or pebble-like form, 
ſometimes a little longiſh, and often thicker at one end than 
the other, and reſembling in ſome ſort a pear. It is in theſe 
ſhapes ſometimes equally rounded every way, but more fre- 
quently it is flatted on one ſide, and often has very ſmall and 
very bright faces on ſeveral parts. Tho” this is no unuſual form 
to meet, it in, its more common appearance however is a 
cryſtalliform figure, being found adhering by its baſe to ſtony 
matter, and either cruſting over the cracks and fiſſures in the 
ſtrata of ferrugineous ſtones, or the infides of large 
and hollow ferrugineous nodules, reſembling thoſe hollow flints 
which we every day ſee in England, coated within with common 
ſmall pellucid dah, In theſe nodules the Amethy/t always 
aſſumes the form either of a ſhort and thick column of four 
planes, terminated by a flat and ſhort pyramid of the ſame 
number of ſides, or elſe the * figure of our common hex- 
angular cryſtal, and ſometimes that of a long pyramid without 
any column adhering to the matter of the nodule by its baſe ; 
in the columnar ſhape it makes the gayeſt figure, but in the 
pebble-like maſſes it is always the hardeſt and moſt valuable. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. p. 593. 
The colour of the Amethyſt is ever purple tho' various in de- 
gree, ſometimes approaching to the violet colour, and ſome- 
times fading almoſt into a roſe colour. It is ſometimes alſo 
found naturally colourleſs, and may, at any time, be made ſo, 


by putting it into the fire; and whether it has been naturally, | 


or thus artificially produced, it, in this ſtate, ſo nicely imi- 
tates the diamond, that its want of hardneſs ſeems the only 
way of diſtinguiſhing it. | 

The tips or points of the angular Amethyſis are often the 
only coloured part, the reft of the column 
white. | 

The Amethy/t is found in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and alſo 
in Europe. Some of the oriental ones, eſpecially of the 
pebble kind, are very hard, and of a very great ſplendour and 
value; but theſe are rare, moſt even of the oriental ones 
being very little harder than common cryſtal ; and all the 
European ones are of this ſoft kind: whence the Amethy/?, 
in general, is of much leſs value than moſt of the other gems, 
though a few ſpecimens of it are very valuable. The oriental 
 Amethyſts are found in Calecut and Biſnagar. The European 
ones are common to many places; Germany, Sileſia, and 
Bohemia abound with them; and they are not uncommon 
in Spain and Italy; the Pyrenæans, and the mountains of 
Auvergne afford very fine ones, and the mountain St. Sigi- 
mont in Catalonia is dug in many places for them. They 
there find the fineſt lodged in the dicular fiſſures of the 
rock, among a looſe reddiſh ferrugineous earth, y; 

M. Morin ed Dr. Liſter a huge block of French Ame- 
thy/t, 2 or 300 pound „ *. Ray ſpea 
of Amethyſts v.— [. Vid. Lift. Journ. Pariſ. Ray, Trav. 


p. 469. ieee 
Amethyſts may be counterfeited with glaſs, to which the pro- 
or ſtain is given. There were fine ones made in 


rc 
| 4 5 about the year 1690, which may even impoſe on 


connoiſeurs, unleſs the ſtone be taken out of the collet. 
The method of giving this colour to glaſs is as follows, Take 
cryſtal-frit, e with the moſt 


prepare a mixture of N in powder, one pound; zaffer 
prepared, one ounce and half; mix theſe powders well toge- 


the already made mal, hen: the when has ſtood 2 
enough in fuſion to be Ny pure, work it into veſſels, 

3 reſemble. the colour of the Amethſt. Neri's Art 
tet” l p-: 92. enn e een nen e * 


* 


* and -extreniely | 


remaining | 


of a mountain 


ect and fine tarſo; then | 


A 


by ſome alſo glaucus, and by others 
vaſt ſize, and in figure reſembles the ſalmon. 
long and thick, and becomes ſquare towards the tail. Its back 
is of a duſky blue; with a light tinge of purple. Its ſides are 
of a more purple hue. It is covered with conſiderably large 
ſcales, though they ſeem ſmall; when we compare them with 
the ſize of the fiſh. Its mouth is not large; its jaws are fur- 
niſhed with ſharp teeth. Its gill fins are very ſmall for its 
lize ; its belly fins are placed near theſe. It has alſo two 
on the back ; the anterior has ſeveral very. ſharp prickles 3 
the poſterior is long, and reaches almoſt to the tail: this and 
the belly fin oppoſite to it, are undulated at their edges. The 


wy is very forked. It is very common in the Mediterranean, 


Aldrevand. de Piſc. p. 302. 
 AMIA is alſo the name of a 
lamys, but different both from the pelamys ſarda, more uſually 
called ſumply pelamys, and from the pelamys of the antients} 
which was no other than the thynnus, or tunny-fiſb, at a cer- 
tein time of its growth. 

This is, in ſhape and figure, very 
round bodied; and flender near the tail; the back is of a 
duſky, blue, the belly of a fine ſilvery white, and its ſides are 
variegated with eight or nine oblique black lines. Its jaws 
have only one row of teeth in each. Its eyes are ſmall. It is 


3 in the Mediterranean, and is brought to the markets 
OT ita 7 


AMIANTHUS, in natural 
foſſils, of the claſs of the fibrariæ; the characters of which 
are, that the bodies of it are flexile and elaſtic, and compoſed 
of ſhort and abrupt filaments, See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 1: . 
It has been a common error to confound the ſpecies of this 
genus one with another, and all with the ſeveral ſpecies of the 
aſbeſtus, the conſequence of which has been the loſs of the 
art of ſpinning and working the aſbeſtus into incombuſtible 
cloth. See the article As$BESTUs. . _ 

The ſpecies of this genus, at preſent known in the world, 
are four, two of which are compoſed of larger, and two of 


The firſt is a reddiſh black 


applied, in antient writers, to lands granted f 
4 good-will, to be enjoyed 


AMI 


Some phyſicians make a particular claſs of medicines, under 
the denomination of Amethyſta, Aub; under which the 

comprehend all preſervatives from drunkenneſs. - Vid. Gal. 
de Compoſ. Medic. ſec. loc. c. 2. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 28. 


AMETHYSTINE is applied, in antiquity, to a kind of purple 


| Rs dyed of the hue of Amethy/f. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
1. 1, 9. c. 38. p. 526. ſeq. 


In this ſenſe, Amethy/tine differed from Trian, as well as from 
Hyacinthine purple, being a kind of medium between both. 


AMGAILA, or AMGAILAM, in the materia medica of the 


antients, a name given, by Aviſenna and others, to a plant 
ſometimes called acantha Arabica, and leucacantha by the 
Greeks ; the roots of which were called bunten, and much 
uſed in medicine by the Arabian phyſicians. The names of 
this plant were almoſt all common to it, and to the tree 
which produces the gum Arabic; and hence ariſes a great 
confuſion in reading the works of thoſe who name it. But 
It is very certain, that they are two extremely different vege- 
tables, the one being a tree, and the other a plant, whoſe roots 


were uſed in medicine. | 7 IF 
Ihe Amgaila, called alſo ſucaha, or zucahai, is deſcribed as 
a prickly herb, having roots like thoſe of the cyprus, formed 
of ſeveral joints, or knots ; and that theſe, when they had 
been ſo long expoſed to the air as to be, in ſome ſort, rotten, 
and to fall ſpontaneouſly from one another, were [afterwards 
dried, and became very light, of a yellow.colour, and agree- 
ably aromatic ſmell, and bitter taſte. 


ſtomachic and cardiac compoſitions, and were choſen by their 
lightneſs and good ſmell, 


They were uſed in 


IA, in zoology, the name of A very large ſea fiſh, called | 
ec 


cia, It grows to a 
ts body is 


grows to four or five feet long. Salvian, de Aquat. 


fiſh called, by ſome authors, pe- 
like the mackrel, long, 


&c. Ray's 1 p. 180. 
i 


hiſtory, the name of a genus of 


finer ar ſmaller filaments. 


* | kind, with very ſhort threads. 
This is very common in the iron mines of Germany. 2. A 


ſoft, ſilky, white kind; with ſhort and crooked filaments. 


This is found in many parts of France and Germany. 
The ſecond kinds are, 1. A greyiſh green, rigid one, called 
erroneouſly alumen plumoſum in the ſhops. This is found in 


Egypt, Africa, and Germany. And, 2. A greeniſn brown 


one, found in maſſes of ſtone in Vorkſhire, and in Wales, 
and ſometimes in the ſame green marble at eſea, in 
which one of the aſbeſti is often found. #4" iſt. of Fol. 
p. 108, 109, 110. 3 | 


AMICABLE benches, ſcamna amicabilia, in antiquity, are ge- 


nerally ſuppoſed to denote the ſeats. in the Roman: courts, 
whereon the advocates were placed. Some think, that theſe 
had but little title to the denomination of amicable, and 
therefore will have the word. tÞ be here uſed for the benches 
whereon the aſſeſſors, or thoſe called judices pedanti, were 
placed, Pitiſc. Anti. in voc. 1 : f 


q b go $049 . | 
AMICABLE compounder, amicabilis compeſiter,. is uſed, in ſome 


antient law writers, for an arbitrator. 


Du Ganges Gloſſ. 


Tat. in voc. See ARBITRATOR, cl. 
AMICITIA— 5 Jour 


—Tenure in AMICITIA;. knee in Amicitiam, is 


,apd:of . 
at the Keen of the donor. - 


Du Cange, Gloll. Lat. T. 1. p. 168. 


©4224 2 — 0 
1H 1 23 d - 


- _ AMICTUS 
LIES ” 


Ane ru (Cyct)—This 


JN 


| —_—_ conliſting of four cells covered with the calyx 


worn on the heady” w 


AMM 
is othermild "called andbo- 


_ daginm; ſometimes — om amugolagium, and humet ale, 
In antient Engliſti writers it is called Am,. 


of areas © a linen 
. l 
he ang ada 26 biſhops and 


firſt of the ſic 


prieſts. The others are, alba, cingulum, Rola, alu, N 


and planeta; , 
The Amid is alſo worn by dencons, % und aco- 
4 I Trev. Did. Unie. 


857 when _ 

4. 

Antcntly Weed batte wore the me, drer the head, as 
= Kill done by r 5 aftetward it was worn der the le- 
neta. Magri, Vocab. Ecclef. p 8 

Tbe Amd went over the ſhould and was vackled, or 


| daſped before the breaſt.—Divers myſtical . are 
- formed of this habit in eceleſſaſtical writers. Du Conge, 


Slo. Lat. T. r. p. 168. 1 
r dioveles, wear Ach on 
their heads, from All-ſaints to Eaſter ;- N by che eanons, | AVEMIQC 
they be exprelly forbid to wear the Arif? ; withour forme con- 
ſidlerable occaſion. 


M. Thiers aſſerts, that the uſe of Haig was not introduced 


into the Latin church before the twelfth: « Dom. de 
Vert maintains the contrary, chifly from a figure of St 
Firmin, firſt biſhop of Amiens, fed to have _ 
martyrdom towards the the ſeventh centu 
een hb i repbeſented: di-hiv $6 tabit, with 
Ame on his head .I. V. Thiers, Hiſt. des Perruq. C. 8. 
* Explie. des Cerem: de la Meſſa, T. 2- F. 42. 4 
Abb — e garment 
MrctTus, in antiquity, any upper 
worn over. the tunica, — de Re Veſt. 
AMICULUM, in antiquity, ed an worn 
by the women.— The Amituldm is ſaid to have © differed from 
the palla; but wherein the pteciſe difference lay does not ap- 
. pear. 4 Aalen wes is in ufd among the men. This 


7 


beams to. have been the ſame; with the chlamys, of paludamen- 


AMILIC AI in de Cat: chevlogy; dendta & Kind of i 
AMILIC TI, in the in- 
De yowbrs; or plſous-jo\ He ind kierirely 
Stand. Hiſt: Philoſ. c. 6. 3 
The Auuliati are repreſented as three in number, and conſti- 
mute one of the kriadh, ih the third order of the hierarchy 
AMINEUM acetum,, a name by which ſome of the medical 
r to diſtinguiſh it from 


other kinds. 
2 officer in-Spain, anfivering to the lord 
(0%) in middle age writers, denotes a ſpiritual m-. 


admiral in 
| In this fs, the word was icky wird of a abba, 
iperior of .2 nunnery. , Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 14. 


a d Ac. Bus and Belgie policy, denotes a judge 


who has the izance of civil cauſes. 

The word is al written Mam. Thus it occurs in Writers 
on the French officers, where it ſtands for a „or pa- 
rochial officer, who draw acls or inſtruments, Du Canye, 


| AMMANIA, is th Lines gen of boten the fame of 
in the Linnzzan , a 
us of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The cal 
1 oblong, ere, 
and folds on it, and divided into fi ents at the end, and 
| Femaining when the flower is fallen. flower is compoſed 
of four petals growing within the cup, and of an oval . 
TN es of the 
The anthere are double; 
and oval; the le is ſimple, and very ſhort ; and the 
has a rim, or ridge round it. The fruit 8 
e 


ſeeds are numerous and imall. Vid. Linndur's Ger. Plant. 


(hel in dotany, th of a of 
ak (Cyc ebener y, the name #5 


rous plants, the characters of which are theſe 
flower is bf the roſiceous kind; being compoſed of fev 
ra r 
a Thee leayes ſtand upon the cu 
| es a Fruit,” compoſed of two ſn: 
which are ſe and ſtriated on one fid 
 -fmooth'on-1he other. To che it thay be 4 
Ves are and 'harrow, ras 
retinas which is terminated by u fit 
"TIS 6 A IN Ty Mr 


| > 


of a ſquare kgure, 2 


Vid. 


—_ 


yx | 


rangular perianthium, with eight lines | 


the germen of the ihm | 


| vo Ray, 


AMMETES, in mineratogy, à kind of figured ſtone, of a looſe 
open Conmtenture, formed of à number of finall 

2 Mercat, Metalloth. Arm. 9. c. 58. Ib. Arm. 10. 
FEI ak ths rice what otherwiſe called Ammonites. 
Ide word is derived from the Greek, apyjucr, fand ;' in re- 


| * Hnanites appears to the eye as a compoſition of large 


Tue gummi in Wund in divers countries of Germany, &c. 
of different colours, m well as different degrees of hardneſs. 
— mw — + by Gem 
AM in a name given er 
rr eee 
tebinmit, b ech . — and others. 2 Arty ror raid 


boy a name given * 3 to a gone — 
3 in Germany, and feeming to be compoſed of a 
fand. It is of a — colour, its pattic 
a & . 0 ts of u coloured talc. It is 
ſoft, as to be wp en — to a a in the 
hand ſometimes it requires grindin — in à mortar, 
ot otherwiſe. - It ® uſed only as land to ew over writing, 
Boet. de Boot, de Gemmis, p. 462. 
The Germans call it latzengold; and there is another kind 
of it leſs common, but much more beautiful, conſifting; bf the 


_— _ 


, fame ſort of but thals:ngy of 'n er, 
but of a bright red, like vermillion. _ 
AMMOCH US, in natutal hiſtory, a kind of ſuppoſed 


Kireh, "Mn Subterr. 


 AMMODYTES, in nology, the ined of a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
called alſo ſerpens cornutus by ſome, from certain ptotube- 
rances on the head. It is about the fiae of the viper, and 
is of 4 yellowiſh ot ſand cotour. Its Head is ſhaptd-like that 
of the viper, but 1 are wider; and, in the upper part 
of its head, it has a fort of wart- like excreſcenee, Which is 

| ſuppoſed to reſemble a horn; and thence its name of Arens 
tornutus, as it has its other of Ammodytrs, ot ſand- nuke, from 
its fand- like colour, or from in Lia unity of fottictimes rurfiing 
i N It is found in "x and in foth parts of 
2 in icht) ogy, Spd of « genus of flhes, 
the characters of whith, according to Artedi, are theſe. The 
branchioſiege methbeans oohtaine en ssen fide (th bes, 

| but theſt ure, in greut part, hid by the Kifiink of the bran- 
chia. The dead f. is cenipreſſed, the body oblong and ſlender, 
cylindrical, but 4 little comprefled, and it has no belly 

fins. The fiſh is of the malacopterygious, of ſoft-finned kind; 
and the characters of the ſpecies, enunierated by Artediyare theſe. 

The lower jaw is the longeſt; the lateral lines are double, or 

two on each fide, The pectoral fins have each twelve rays; the 
the back fin has fiſty- four; that bf the anus twenty-eight. 
The tail is bifid, and has fifteen long rays 3 the mouth is tat- 
4 the anus is nearer to the tall than the Bead. We call the 
, the Mgr Schonkeld, the robianus. Arte, Gen. 


bi wo I7 
it is ſeddom of more than a Foot long, 

— d blue - back, and white on the ſides and helly. 
It has trait line drawn along the middle of each Tile; And 
three ſoſſul, or lines, along e middle of the belly Tt has 
no ſcales, but the ſides are marked with a number of 8bWgue 
lines. Its noſe is ſharp, and the lower jaw falls out Beyond 
the upper; the opening of the mouth is „ but 
it has no teeth. Its fleſh is well taſted,” and is much fought 
aſter by the other fiſh of prey. The males of this Peeies are 
ſhorter and thicker than the females. The fiſh is &rtitronly 
F when che tide 
has fun out, and are eau t there wih iron Röcke, With 
which the fiſhermen pull cut. Ros Iehhyoghph. 
P. 113. 
N n app, ſand, and ng, 2 

re, the quiity of this ccni, is de me, or 
A veer the d 


to be the fame with the vimurine, 
I. 8. ſec. . c. 8: | 
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thus; or frankincenſe. Serapio ſuppoſes, that he meant this 
likeneſs of the ſmell ; but it rather appears, that he meant it 
only of the colour: he ſays it was of a duſky colour without, 
— of a reddiſh browh within; and ſuch they deſcribe ſome 
of their frankincenſe of that time to have been. Dioſcorides 
diſtinguiſhes this by the name of enchrout, well coloured. 
They had, beſide this, another fort, which they called Am- 
moniacum phyratori- This was ſoft as wax, and might be 
moulded between the fingers ; but this was uſually foul'd 
with dirt, ſtones, and other kinds of filth. This was the 
only kind in uſe in the ſhops, in the time of the later Greeks. 
But neither this nor the other ſeem perfectly to agree with 
our Ammoniacum, though this laſt conies neareſt it. 
— urianſwetable objection to this being the ſame with 
ufs, is, that the Arabian writers, who copy their accounts 
from the Greeks, and therefore certainly mean the ſame gum, 
by Ne name, call this alſo leaoc aldebeb, that is, chryſocolla, 
or en glue. | 
Aviſenna tells us, that they gave it this namey becauſe books 
and papers were coloured with it, and that the colour it 
yielded was a fine yellow, like that of gold, and ſtuck fo 
firmly to the paper, that it never came off again : thus golden 
glue became a good name for it ; but this is ſo far from being 
applicable to our Ammoniacum, that ſome have ſuppoſed it 
was meant bf the gamboge; but the virtues attributed to both 
contradict this. | 3 | 
— has endeavoured to reconcile the accounts given 
by Dioſcorides, of the two ſorts of Ammoniacum uſed in thoſe 
times, to the one ſort uſed in his ; but he has forced the ſenſe 
of the words, and his interpretatiori of Dioſcorides's meaning 
will by no means bear. Pliny gives us the ſame account that 
Dioſcorides does of the two kinds; and it is very natural 
to agree with them, that the hard kind muſt be purer than 
the ſoft, which would naturally take up every thing that 
_ in the way of it; and fo be fouled with earth, ſtones, 
C. N 
AMMoNntAcumM' regeneration, in chemiſtty, the name given to 
a ſort of ſal armoniac, procured by chemiſtry from its prin- 
ciples. Ax MONA, Cycl. 


The method of preparing it is this: take four ounces of alka- |. 


ne ſpirit of Jal armoniac, dilute it with three times its weight 
of water, in a fall glaſs, and drop in ſpirit of ſea-falt, till 
the alkali is ſatutated, and no more efferveſcence happens. 
The ſaturation being nicely hit, the liquor will be ſcentleſs; 
and of the taſte of /al armonias, let it be filtrated and evapo- 
rated, and it will ſhoot out a. fine woolly ſalt; or if it be 
Evaporated to a dryneſs, à white ſalt will remain, and either 
one or the other of theſe will be found to be true genuine 
ſal armoniac, capable of riſing in flowers; and ſtanding all the 
teſts of the common {of armoniac, . 3 
The volatile alkali of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, which 
of itſelf indifferently teteives all acids, is here determined, by 
the acid of ſea- ſalt, into a ſemi: volatile ſea-falt ; hence the 
chemical rule, that acids are capable of determining alcali's 
into their own nature, ſeems to receive confirmation, while 


the alkali either gives fixedneſs, of volatility, as itſelf is fixed, | 


or volatile ; and therefore, as a large 
kali is continually generated from put 
tables, if there was in nature a ſpirit of ſea- ſalt floating ato it 
in ſeveral places, ſal ammoniac would, in theſe places, be 
continually produced; and the fame ſpirit meeting with a 
fixed alkali, produced from the aſhes of vegetables, would 


= of volatile al- 
ri 


immediately produce a true fixed ſea-ſalt, as appears by the | 


8 of the regenerated ſea-ſalt. N 2 
ut though it is eaſy to manifeſt theſe fixed alkall's by experi- 
ments, yet it is very difficult to ſhew the exiſtence of ſuch 


acids in nature, unleſs we had the ſecret of Mr. Boyle, who; | 


In his treatiſe of mechanical experiments, declares, that, by a 
ſecret and long continued digeſtion, ſea- alt may be ſo diſ- 
poſed as to part with its acid; by a gentle heat, and that be- 
ore its water, and without any addition of any other ſub- 
ſtance. Boerh. Chem. P. 2. p. 261. | ary 
AMMONIT=Z, in natural hiſtory. See Sw AK E- Hon. 
AMNA, in phyſical writers, denotes the water found in limy 
ſolls, and which conſequently is tinged with a whitiſh colour, 
as in many places of England. Caff. Lex: Med. p. 46. 
In this ſenſe; Patacelſus ſpeaks of the medical virtues and 
ufes of Amna. Paracelſ.” de Tartar. 1. 1; trac. 5. C. 2. in 


 Schol. eek l | 
ology; the planet that rectifies a geni- 


AMNIMODAR, in aft 
ture, or rather a method of reQifying a nativity, and finding 
the preciſe degree in the horoſeope at the time of an infant's 
birth, from the condition of the planet, which had the rule 
in the laſt preceding conjunction, or oppoſition of the lumi- 

_ er Sag "any Ee ee * 

AMNIOS. (Cal ben difer widdy a> 6. the hot 
and quality of ND wr of the Anmnios. Vid. Riel. Ef. 
Edinb. Vol: 2. we CI r Heng 
, 


The liquor of the Anni acearding g to Mr. Monro, ſerves 
to keep the foetus and its membranes ſoft and extenſible, hin- 


ders them from \coheritig,” and defends the fortus from preſ- 
fure, or other violence, which it needs molt to be protected 


Vol. 2. art. 7 =}; * r en : : as. och p ph a m 
ot. 1. a N 0 


. SUPPL. 


ed animals and vege- | 


AMO. 


It is a queſtiori whether the liquor of the Amnics be a propet 
food for the foetus. Vid. Medic: Eff. Edinb. abridg. Vol. 1. 
310. Where Mr. Monro is of opinion, that whether the 
iquor of the Amnios be in a ſound or in a morbid ſtate, it 
appears to be very ill calculated for ſerving as food to be taken 
into the ſtomach of a foetus. 
It is alſo controverted, whether the liquor of the Amnios paſſes 
into the ſtomach of the fœtus. Mr. Monro aſſerts, that the 
liquor of the Amnios does not paſs into the ſtomach of the 
foetus ; and anſwers the arguments brought by ſeveral learned 
men for the contrary opinion. V. Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. abrid. 
ib. p. 314. ſeq. See NUTRITION and FotTus, 
AMNIS alcaliſatus, among chemiſts, denotes water impreg- 
nated with an alcalious quality, by paſſing through a limy or 
other alcaline ſubſtance under-ground. Ridland, Lex. Alchem. 


40. | 
ns amounts to much the ſame with what Paracelſus calls 
amna. See AMNA. 

AMNITES, in natural hiſtory, a name ufed by ſome for the 
hammites, or ſpawn-ſtone, a ſtone ſuppoſed to be compoſed 
of the petrified ſpawn of fiſhes. Raczynſki, in his hiſtory of 
Poland, tells us of theſe ſtones found, in great abundance, in 

ſome of the ſubterranean caverns, and other plates” in that 
kingdom, He very accurately deſcribes them, and is much 
nearer the truth in his judgment of their nature and origin, 
than thoſe who ſuppoſe them the ſpawn of fiſhes : he ſuppoſes 
them to be formed of grains of ſand, naturally combined toge- 
ther in that form; but they are, in reality, a congeries of ſmall 

* or drop- ſtones. See STALACM ITX. | 

AMOEBZEUM, in the antient poetry, denotes a kind of 

m, or compoſition; wherein two parties ſpeak alternately 
n the ſame number of verſes, but ſo, as that he who anſwers 
either goes beyond, or contradicts the other; Fy/t. de Verb. 
—_ Baxt, Gloſſ. in voc. I | 
e word is originally Greekz Apofa, ſignifying mutual, 
or alternate. Hence alſo we meet with ep:/fole amabee. 
Such, e. gr. are thoſe of Pliny and Trajan. 

AMOGABARI, a kind of antient Spaniſh ſoldiery, in great 
repute for their bravery,—Theſe are otherwiſe denominated, 

in ſome writers, Almugaveiri, Du Cangt, Trev. Dit. 

AMOGLOSSUS, in zoology, a name of a peculiar kind of flat 
fiſh, ſomewhat reſembling the ſoal, and called' in ſome parts 
of England, the lantern. It is of a very flender, pellucid and 
white body; and never exceeds three inches in fuk and 
is exceeding ſmooth to the touch, being covered only with a 
number of very thin. ſcales; which off on touching it. 
Its fleſh is very finely taſted, and requires very, little dreſfing, 
being enough almoſt as ſoon as put on the fire. H/illughby, 
Hiſt. Piſc. p. 102. . . ; 

AMOMI is uſed, by the Dutch traders, for what we other- 
1 5 Jamaica pepper. Savar. Dit, Comm. T. 1. 

D Cad 

AMOMUM (Cycl.)—The ſeed of that kind of fium, which is 

called by many by this name, is a powerful diuretic, and is 
good in all nephritic caſes. It is allo commended as an ape- 
rient in general, and preſcribed in obſtructions of the liver 
and ſpleen, and in fu preſſions of the menſes. The people 
in ſome parts of England bruiſe the ſeeds, and give them in 
warm ale, in cholics; but thoſe of caraway, or aniſe, are 
better. cee eee e 
The antient Amemimi was of divers kinds; but the Armenian 
moſt eſteemed. It was a heater, dryer, and aſtringent; uſed 
as a narcotic; to appeaſe pain, cure poiſonous bites; inflam- 
mations of the eyes, &x ccc. 

It was ſometimes adulterated with another plant not unlike it; 
called amomis, Pliny * and Dioſcorides Þ are the authors who 
ſpeak fulleſt of the Amomum; but their deſcriptions are ſo im- 
perfect; as to leave room for twenty different modern plants 

to be taken for the Fin e. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. T. 1. 

„L 22. & 1357. 662. ſeq. > Dieſcor, |, f. c. 14. Bur- 

rav. Lex. 1 : 
A late gloſſariſt is ſatisfied 


- Til. p. 894 ju * 
the cintlamomum; both be 2 A . 
e cintlamomum, both being deſcribed, in antient poets, as 
of great uſe in embalming. 4 Gloll, p. 100. K. es 
the article CINx NAM o *. ee, 
Hence alſo all medicines and unguents'uſed if the embalming 
and preſerving of dead bodies, were called Amonia. Hain. 
Lex. Univ. T- i. Þ, 18%... 
AMORÆEANS, a ſe& or ordet of 


. 


oC P 
meritatofs oh the Jeruſalem Talmud... 

e word is otherwiſe written Amer, and Amiraite, A- 
raim.— The Amoreans uy ſo called, by Scaliger , ſaphifte 3 
by Alting, ph or ſpeakers of ſentences ; by oc 
cius, dicentes, or diſceptentes, by reaſon they conferred and 

| diſputed together in a ſcholaſtic maniper*,—* Neat, de Emen- 
dat. T 1 . — . p. 663.1 | * 
octors. They fub- 
| 9 the Sebur@ans, Vid. 
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n ales are of a Jule iron eiten, ſes belly; e 


s ſkin is foſt; and it has ſeven 


a is white. WIT 
„ & wing Its fleſh is firm, 


beſide the tail, which is routided at the end. 
uud well-taſted. 1 | 
Tube More guacu is like the former, of att oblong 1 1 
but it grows to fix inches in length. Its head is thick, its 
pills Large, and its mouth is farnifhed with ſmall teeth. Its 
eyes are ſmall, their pupil black, and the iris yellow. It 
has ſeven fins, beſide the tail, which is long, and rounded at 
| the end. This ſpecies is covered with ſome what large ſcales, 
' and is of à ruſty iron colour, but ſomewhat paler on the belly 
than in any other , _.. | 
The . el the fame ſhape with the former, but 
is much ſmaller, and is covered with whitiſh ſcales all 
- "over; but ſpotted with brown ſpots. Its tail is brown, and 
waved with different degrees of that colour. All the three 
Tpecies are eaten, but the firſt is eſteemed the beſt. Þ The 
are — about the American ſhores. Mar graue s N 
of Braſil. | 7 e 
AMORPHA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
papilionaceous kind, the characters of which are theſe. The 


rianthidm is one leaved, tubulated, and cylindeic ; its mouth 


| 


| 


is ſtrait, and is divided into five fegments, the two upper ones 
being longer than the reſt. The flower conſiſts of one petal, 
vertically ovated, hollow, ete&, and a little larger than the 
cup; this is inſerted into the cup, between the two larger 
upper ſegments. The ftamina are ten filaments, lightly co- 
hering at the baſe; they are of an irregular length, but are 
longer than the flower. The antherz are ſimple ; the ger- 
men of the piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is of the fame length 
with the ſtamina; and the ſtigma is fimple. The fruit is a 
lunated pod, of a compreſſed form, larger than the cup, and 


Tovered with tubercles. The ſeeds are of an oblong kidney- 


like ſhape, and two of them are contained in each fruit 


This plant differs from all others in the ſtructure of the | 


" Hower, Its ſingle petal being a. true vexillum, and the alæ 
and carina being wholly wanting; which is a very great ſin- 
gularity in ſuch a flower. Vid. Linnæi, Gen. Plant. p. 342. 

* Hort, Cliffort. p. 86. * ö 
AMPANA, in botany, a name given, in the Hortus Malaba- 
ricus, to a genus of plants, fince deſcribed by Linnæus, 
under the name of boraſſzs. Hort. Malab. I. 10. 
article Box Assus. | N 
AMPELIS, the vine, in botany. See the articles Vine and 
VIT1s. '% 
AurzT1s, in the Linnzan fyſtem of ame 
© a genus of birds, of the order of the paſſeres ; the diſtinguiſh- 
ing chatacters of which are, that the tongue is furniſhed with 
a rim, or margin all ound; the beak is of a conic form, and 
Arait. Linneus's Syſtema Nature, p. 48. * 
Auris is alſo the name of à bird, of the magpye kind, 


called by ſome Garrulus Bubemicus. r 7 


It is of the ſize of the black-bird. Its head is creſted with a 


little plume of feathers, and is of a fine glofly brown; its 
neck 5 ve 


y ſhort, and v 


ed with , brown, and 
white ; its breaſt is 


a reddiſh brown, and its belly grey ; its 


back is of a cheſnut brown, and its wing feathers variegated | 
with black and grey. It is thought to be peculiar to Bohe- | 
mia, not having been found in any other country. It feeds | | 


on fruits, particularly grapes, whence its name; and is ve 
voracious, port 85 ies in large flocks together. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 91. Hlarovund. de Avib. 1. T2. C. 17. : 
AMPEEITIS, (che.) a bituminous earth, nearly refembling 
E inſomuch, that the difference between 
nſible. 


der the the clas of theſe coals; and Dr. Woodward ſeems of 


Nod. Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Fol. p. 1655. 
po ©; Þ that it i niors Eibl 


* glolly on all fides, rhough, wh 


and is endued With a drying dif Oy 
_ avant, i its be for the dying & Far. Mera 
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| ory or deſcription of the 
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of apridic, à vine, 
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oy, the name of 


d fat, and withal leſs cortigdR und folid 3 which, it muſt be 


See the | 


em is ſcarce | 
Accordingly, Theophraftus gives its deſcription un- 


AMP 


AMPHERES, in antiquity; a Kind of veſſels wherein each ma: 
riner wrought two oars at the ſame time, . one with his right- 
hand, and the other with his left, This is alſo called Amphe- 
ricum.  Scheff. de Milit. Nav. I. 2. c. 2. | 
AMPHIBALUM, among middle age writers. See AMPai- 
MALLUM. | ip * 
AMPHIBIA, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of animals, whoſe 
eſſential characters are, that they have either a naked, or elſe 
a ſcaly body, with no grinders, or dentes molares, their teeth 
all ſharp and pointed, and without. radiated fins. Vid. Lin- 


* 


neus's Syſtema Naturæ, p. 33. Sce the article AMPHIBIOUsS, 


Cycl. and Supp 8 | | 
AMPHIBIOU (Oel. In fome amphibious animals, as the 
frog, tortoiſe, &c. the. heart has but one cavity, with an 
artery to receive the blood coming out of it, a Vein to 
convey it thither, Bagliv. Prax. Ved. =; ; 
In others, the foramen ovale appears to be ſtill open ſor the 
paſſage of the blood from the vena cava to the arteria venoſa, 
without the help of breathing. | 
In the caſtor diſſected by the academiſts of Paris, though the 
foramen was not found actually open, yet the ve/{igia, or 
marks of it appeared; and the cauſe of its cloſure might well 
enough be accounted for, from the animal's having been de- 
tained a while from the water, by which the part having 
been in diſuſe, it cloſed up. In the otter the caſe is different ; 
there is no appearance of any thing like a foramen, and hence 
the neceſſity the creature is under of riſing, from time to 
time, above water, to take in air. Nat. Hitt. Anim, p. 90. 
ſeq. Phil. Tranf. Ne. 124. p. 595. - 
The ſtructure of the feet of the caſtor pronounces it amphi- 
bious at firſt fight, the fore-feet being formed like thoſe of 
terreſtrial animals, who hold their food in their feet, e. gr. 
fquirrels, while the hind-feet are faſhioned after the manner 
of river-fowl, with webs or membranes between the toes, as 
the gooſe, duck, &c. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1704. p. 81. 
A great part of the fly kind may be ſaid, in one ſenſe, to be 
amphibious. Gnats drop their eggs in water, where hatching, 
| the young live and breathe after the manner of fiſhes, till at 
length undergoing a metamorphoſis, they take wing, quit 
their native element, and become inhabitants of the air - 
May not fwallows alſo be ranged under, this claſs, which have 
been ſometimes found to paſs their winter aſleep under water, 
from which the warmth of the ſpring awakes, and calls them 
forth os: Hook, Microg. obſ. 43. p. 196. * Mem. de 
Trev. 1718. p. 941 | 
A late philoſopher has advanced a paradox, that man may, 
by art, be rendered amphibious, and able to live under water 
as well as frogs. His principle is, that as the foetus lives in 
utero N 0 and the ag rage is there der by 
means of oramen ovale, by preſerving the paſſage open, 
and the other parts in flatu A aſter the birth . 
culty would ſtill continue. Now, the Son, according to 
him, whould be preſerved in its open ſtate, were people ac- 
cuſtomed, from their infancy, to hold their breath a conſider- 
able time once a day, that the blood might be forced to re- 
ſume its antient paſſage, and prevent its drying up, as it 
uſually does. This conjecture ſeems, in ſome meaſure, ſup- 
ported by the practice of divers ©, who are taught from their 
childhood to hold their breath, and keep long under water, 
by which means. the antient channel is kept open. A Cala- 
brian monk at Madrid laid claim to this p23 77 0 quality, 
making an offer to the king of Spain, to continue twice 
twenty-four hours under water, without ever coming up 
to breath 4. [ Cornelii, P Phyſ. ex. 7. 
| Mel. real, No. 30. p. 579. * Mem. de. Trev. 1703. 
Þ. 1286. | Uk | 
| if has bn warmly. controyerted in France, whether the fleſh 
. of amphibious animals were to be ranked in the claſs of fleſh, 
which is prohibited in Lent, or under that of fiſh. M. Hec- 
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quet inveighs ſeverely againſt the practice of eating amphibious 
animals, as tortoifes, frogs, ſolan geeſe, under the — of 
to the fiſhy tribe; whereas, according to him, 


F. 47. p. 440. 5 
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In which ſenſe, willows, and the like, are. 1 plants. 
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his ſtone is alſo called Erotyles, Eqilutoc, Amatoria, probably 
von account of its ſuppoſed power of creating love. : 
The Ampbicome is mentioned by Democritus and Pliny, 
though little known among the moderns. Mercatus takes 
it for the ſame with the /apts lumbricatus, of which he gives a 
figure. alt. Not. ad Mercat. loc. cit. | 
AMPHICTYONS (Cjc/.)—Sonie ſuppoſe the word ApPurhons 
to be formed. of api; about, and t, or x4, in regard 
the inhabitants of the country found about met here in coun- 
cil. Others, with more probabillty, from Amphiztyon, fon 
of Deucalion, whom they ſuppoſe to have been'the founder 
of this aſſembly ; though others will have Acriſius, King 
of the Argives, to have been the firſt who gave a form and 
laws to this body. 
Their aſſembly was called v xoihov Twi M cee, or 
commune Grecia toncilium ; ſometimes alſo Exxanoia Ap- 


uxlvorav, Ecclefia Amphictyonum. WIE 
/ Kent the number of the Ampbic- 


Authors give different accounts of ic 
tyons, as well as of the ſtates who were entitled to have their 
krepreſentatives in this council; aecording to Strabo, Harpo- 
cration, and Suidas, they were twelve from theit firſt inſtitu- 
tion ſent by the following citles, and ſtates; the Ionians, Do- 
Hans, Perchzbians, Bceotians, Magneſians, Acheans, Phthi- 
ans, Melians, Dolopians, Ænianians, Delphians, and Pho- 
cæans. Zſchines only reckons eleven, inſtead of the Achæ- 
ans; Ænianians, Delphians, and Dolopians, he only gives 
theſe three, the Theſlalians, ¶tæans, and Locrians. Laſtly, 
Pauſanias's lift only contains ten Amphictyons; which are men- 
tioned in the Cyclopedia. . 
In the time of Philip of Macedon; the Phocæans were ex- 
cluded the alliance, for having plundered the Delphian tem- 
le, and the Lacedznionians were admitted in their place ; 
but the Phocæans ſixty years after, having behaved gallantly 
againſt Brennus and his Gauls, were reſtored to their ſeat in 
the Anpbictyonit council. Under Auguſtus, the city Nico- 
polis was admitted into the body; and to make room for it, 
the Magneſians, Melians, Phthlans, and Ænianians; who till 
then had diſtinct voices, were ordered to be numbered with 
the Theſſalians, and to have only one common repreſentative. 
Strabo ſpeaks as if this council were extinct in the times of 
Auguſtus and Tiberius: but Pauſanias who lived many years 
after, under Antoninus Pius, aſſufes us it remained intire in 
his time, and that the number of Amphiiiyons was then 
thirty. 
Wie were of two kinds; each city ſending two de- 
ties, under different denominations, one called "Irgopmnper, 
whoſe buſineſs ſeems to have been more immediately to in- 
ſpect what related to facrifices and ceremonies of religion; 
the other Naa, charged with hearing and deciding of | 
cauſes and differences between private perſons. —Both had an 
equal right to deliberate and vote, in all that related to the 
common intereſts of Greece. The Hieromnemon was elected 
by lot ; the Pylagoras, by plurality of voices. 
hough the Amphictyons were inſtituted at Thermopylz, 
M. de Valois maintains that their firſt place of refidence was 
at Delphi, where, for ſome ages, the tranquillity of the times 
found them no other employment than that of being, if we 
may ſo call it, church-wardens of the temple of Apollo. In 
after times the approach of armies frequently drove them 
to Thermopylæ, where they took their ſtation, to be nearer 
at hand to oppoſe the enemies progrels, and order timely 
fuctour to the cities in danger. Their ordinary reſidence, 
however, was at Delphi. 7 


Here they decided all public differerices and diſputes between | 


any of the cities of Greece; but before they entered on buſi- 
neſs, they jointly ſacrificed an ox cut into ſmall pieces, as a 
ſymbol of their union. Their determinations were received 
3 greateſt veneration, and even held Tacted and in- 
vidlable. | Ya 
| The Amphidtyons, at their admiſſion, took a ſolemn oath 


late it; e. gr. May they meet all the vengeance of Apollo, 
Diana, Minerva, &e. their y r oe 
bring forth nothing but monſters, &c. 
The ſtated terms of their meeting was in Tpring a 
the ſpring meeting was called "Eagumy Tvnaia, 
Md, | 


; I etideayou 


AMP 


churches: Vid. Du Cangt; Gloſſ. Gre, in voc. See the 
article BEMA. 
AMPHIMALLUM, in eceleſiafticaf writers, is othetwiſe called 


Amphibalum, and Amphibolum: 1 2 25 
Magri ſuggeſts the Aniphimiallum, ſpoken of by eccleſiaſtical 
been a garment peculiar to biſhops. Afagri; 


writers, to have 
Vocab. Ecclef. p. 15. | 
AMPHIPNEUMA,; among antient phyſicians, a great degree 
or ſpecies of difficult reſpiration. Hippoc. Epid. I. 4. c. 24. 

n. 17. Fo. ad Eund. p. 43. Caf. Lex. Med. p. 41. 
AMPHIPPII, in antiquity, thoſe who praiſed riding on two 
_ by Jumping rom one to the other, Pitiſc. Ant. 

„ I. p. 84. 

The word is Greek; Ajppizwoi ; they are ſometimes alſo called 
In»zzywy0, and ſometimes by corruption, Amn . The ap- 
pellation was given to a ſort of cavalry in the Grecian armies, 
who; fot their convenlency, had two horſes a- piece, on 
which they rode by turns, leading the other. Vid. Pollux, 
Onomaſt; Aquin. Lex. Milit, T. 1. p. 49. Tiraquel. ad 
Archaol. Greet. T. 2. l. 3. 


Alex. ab Alex. c: 22. Potter; 

c. F 2 _. | | 
AMPHIPRORX, in antiquity; were ſhips which had prows at 

both ends, that no time might be loſt in turning them, and 
alſo on account of the rapidity of ſtreams, and narrowneſs of 
channels, Caliagr; de Re Naut, c. 12. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 


I. I. p. 89. 

AMPHISBA'NA, in zoology; the name of a ſpecies of ſnake, 
which goes with equal eaſe either forward or backward. This 
is all its name irtiports; though there has been genetally un- 
derſtood by it a'ſerpent; with a head at each end, a monſtet 
not to be expected in the works of nature. 

It is a ſmall ſpecies of ſnake, of a pale brown colour, equally 
thick at the head and tail, and moving, like many inſects, 


either backward or forward. It is found in Lyblaz and in the 
iſland of Lemnos: Ray's Syn. Anim. p. 288: 

Pliny, Galen, lian, Solinus, and othet antient naturaliſts, 
ſpeak much of a ſerpent found in Lybia, under this denomi- 
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larger, and of a paler colour. Theſe creatures 


* 


* is . 
ate not 
ometimes = the leaves of trees, in our gardens and hedges. 
il. Tranſ. N*. 83. a | | "IR 
AMPHITANE, in natural hiſtory, a name of a ſtone deſcribed 
| | by the antients, and ſaid to have the power of the magnet, 
or loadſtone ; but with this remarkable difference, that as that 
ſtone attracts only iron, ſo this exerts its influence only on gold. 
Pliny fays it was found in that of the Indies, whete the 
native gold lay ſo near the ſurface of the earth as to be turned 
up in ſmall maſſes, among the earth of ant-hills, and deſcribes 
it to have been of a ſquare figure, and of the colour and 
brightneſs of gold. The deſcription plainly Points out a well 
known foffil, called, by Mr. Hill, 
mon in the mines of moſt the world ; but neither 
this nor any other ſtone was ever ſuppoſed, in our times, to 
_ haye the power of attracting gold: robably the whole ac- 
chunt aroſe from this, that in the gold mines worked in thoſe 
days, chis foſſil might be frequent; and as it uſually lies near 
metals, and its brightneſs and regular figure might naturally 
- make it be taken notice of by the miners, they might make 
it a rule, that when they found it, gold was near; and this 
report, à little miſrepreſented, might eaſily, among a people 
fond of reporting marvelous things, be ſwelled into a ſtory of 
A LL or the gold. See PYRICUBIUM. 
APA, in antiquity, 
having a. ſoft warm N. each fide, Briſſon, de Verb. 
; . 55 Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 


of trees and ſhrubs on the ſides of hilly places, which, if the 
hill or riſing be naturally of a circular figure, always have the 
beſt effect. They are to be formed of evergreens, ſuch as 
Hollies, phillereys, lauruſtines, bays, and the like, 2 
to plant the ſhorteſt growing trees in the front, and thoſe 
which will be the talleſt behind, ſuch as pines, firs, cedars of 
Lebanon, and the like. Amphitheatres are alſo ſometimes 
formed of ſlopes on the ſides of hills, covered only with turf, 
and, when well kept, they are a great ornament to large gar- 
dens. Miller's Gard. Di. in voc. 8 
AMPHITHURA, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, a name given to 
te veil, or curtain, Which divided the from the reſt 
of the church. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 8. c. 6. $.8. 
The word is Greek, ApFitvga, thus called on account of its 
ny ning in the middle, after the manner of folding-doors. 
AMPHODONTA, in zoology, a deſignation given to animals 
which have teeth in both 
Cut. Lex. Med. p. 41. 


The word is Greek, 


you 


Jaws, the upper as well as under. 
| | | dada, compounded of apPi, and 
' oFoc,, tootu. 2 


AMPHORA (che.) We meet with two kinds of Amphore 
in antient writers, the Italic and Attic. + \, 
Nalir Auron was that uſed by the Romans, and which is 
© therefore ſometimes called the Roman 8 - | 

The Italian Amphora was alſo called quadrantale, and ſome- 
times cadus. It contained .72 pounds of wine, or water, 
30 of oll, and 180 of honey. _ Rhed. de Pond. & Men. 


| = 40. Veluf. Mæcian. de Ponder, ap. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
T. I. p. 88. n we” 
The Amphora was to 2 urnz,. or 3 modii, 6 ſemodii, 


. congii, 48 ſextaries, 96 heminz, 192 quartaril, and 
570, cyathi, amounting to about 7 gallons one pint, Eng- 
' Tiſh wine meaſure. Arbuth. Tab. 12. 
The antient Amphore were either /effile, i. e. ſuch as would 
- ſand, or non /eſfile, terminating in a ſtarp bottom. Of both 
Which kinds, we meet with figures in antient medals. Re 
Land. de Num. Veter. Hebr. diff. 2. p. 10. ſeq. 
"The 
Which was kept in the 
Lex. Ant. Th * - I” | | 
2 he Ol @ to have been a Cube of 4 feet each 
de, as Politian aſſerts it to have been, we may venture to 


found in the waters, but buried in earth, and 


ricubium : this is com- 


a kind of carpets, or cloathing, | 


HITHEATRE, (Cycl.) in gardening, certain diſpoſitions | 


| uhment was not 


Amphora capitolina was the ſtandard of this meaſure, 


. 5 + *© 
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pitch of gypſum, and placing them either in a place Where 


the ſ came, or under- ground. Columell. Re. Ruſt. 1. 1. 
c. 6. Plin, Hiſt. Nat. I. 2. 1. 23. c. 1. Ephem. Acad. 
N. C. 1. cent. 5. obſ. 39. 

AMPHOTEROPLON, among civilians, denotes a kind of 
naval uſury, or infurance, where the inſurers run the riſque 
both of the going out and return of a veſſel. Budd. de Aſſe, 


I. 1. p. 185. | 
In this genie, the word ſtands oppoſed to heteroplon, where 
only the vo age outwards is inſured, | 

AMPHOTIDES, in antiquity, a kind of defence, or afmour 


for the ears worn by the antient Pugiles, to prevent giving 


| that part. Agwun, Lex t. 


their adverſaries a handle by 
in voc. 
Authors have been in the dark as to the nature and office of 
the Amphotides. Some explain them as a ſort of helmet for 
covering the noſe and ears. Argol. in Not. ad Panvin. 
Fabretti firſt aſcertained their real uſe, from the figure of a 
Pugil, which had 3 over its ears, joined by a piece 
coming over the forehead, and tied with ſtrings under the 
chin. Column. Traj. c. 8. 
AMPLIATION is uſed, in ſome writers, for the act of en- 
larging the compaſs or extent of a thing. | 
On a medal of the empetor Antoninus Pius, we find the title 
Ampliator civium given him, on account of his having ex- 
tended the jus civitatis, or right of citizenſhip, to man 
ſtates and people before excluded from that privilege. In ef- 
fect, it is generally ſuppoſed to have been this prince that 
made the famous conſtitution, whereby all the ſubjects of the 
empire were made citizens, of Rome. M. Spanheim refutes 
this notion, and makes the emperör Caracalla to have been 
the author of that conſtitution. Spath. Orbis Romanus, 
Exerc. 2. Ouvr. des Scav. Nov. 1702. p. 489. 
AMPLIA'TION, in the Roman law, denotes the & of deferring 
a judicial ſentence, either by reaſon the cauſe is not clear, or 
in favour of him againſt whom it is to paſs. Wy | 
' Ampliation differed from compereudination, in that the former 
was granted on the mere motion ot pleaſure of the judge, the 
latter at the Petition of one or both the parties, Add, that the 
former was not limited to any certain time, whereas the latter 


could not be extended beyond the third day.—Befides, Ampli- 
ation might be ed, which comperendination might not. 


The firſt introduction of Ampliation was in favour of the 
rei, or perſons accuſed. But it was afterwards uſed on other 
occaſions; c. yr. when certain witneſſes were wanting, or 
the crime or the fact had not been ſufficiently proved to 
found a final deciſion on, or that the kind or meaſure of 
agreed on, &c. 1 
theſe caſes, the prætor ſignified his intention, by pro- 
nouncing the word Amplius, or the letters V. L. for non 
liguet, by which he denoted that the cauſe was not clear, 
but that a ſecond action muſt be brought. 
The perſon whoſe ſentence, whether of condemnation or ab- 
ſolution, , was thus deferred, was faid to be ampliatus. 
Hence. the phraſes, bis ampliatus, tertio abſolutus eft reus. 
AMPLIATION is alſo ufed, among ſchoolmen, to denote the 
acceptation of a term for a different time from that ſignified 
by the verb in the propoſition, e. gr. juſtus peccavit, i. e. be- 
fore he ſinned he was juſt, Scherz,” Man. Philoſ. P. 1. 


0.18... 2 * 

AMPTRUARE, in antiquity, denoted a kind of dancing per- 
formed by the chief of the Salii, and anſwered with a cor- 
reſpondent motion by others in the chorus, © 

Ibis is ſometimes alſo called amburvare ; the anſwer of the 

chorus was particularly called redamtruare. 

AMPULLA, in antiquity, an oil-viol with a large belly, uſed 

for unions at the baths.  P:ti/c. Lex. Ant. in voce. 
ki word Ampulla was alſo uſed for a drinking veſſel uſed at 
rn | . 050 

Aurur La, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes one of the ſa- 
cred veſſels uſed at the altas. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 

in voc. 2 * tw | 


The word is ſometimes alſo written in Engliſh Ampul, 

' Ampulle were alſo uſed for holding the oil uſed in chriſmation, 
'* conſecration, coronation, &. | : 
Among the ornaments of churches, we find fi 
made of Amp 


uent mention 
uls, or vials. In the inventory of the cathedral 
of Lincoln, we meet with Ampuls of cryſtal, variouſly en- 
- riched with ſilver feet and covers; one containing a tooth of 
St. Chriſtopher, another a tooth of St. Cecily, another a bone 
of the head of St. John Baptiſt. Dugd. Monaſt. T. 3. p. 272. 
Abridg. p. 304. dots e e | 
AMPULLACE conche, in natural hiſtory, a name by which 
ſome authors have called, a genus of ſhells, named by others 
- conch globoſæ, and dolia, and by the French naturaliſts tonnes. 
See the article Dol ru. Ms eee TT; 
AMPUTATION (Cyc.)—We have ſeveral 
: Egg of the larg 
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TIO, in antient charters, denotes a ſworn or liege 

AWE 2 vaſſal, of the antient French or German kings. 
The word is alſo written Antruſtio. Spelman derives it from 
the German Ampt, a buſineſs, and the Engliſh Truftee., 

. Gloſl. p. 29. leq. 

A . 15 (0%. — — think this word derived from Amu- 
la, a ſpall veſſel with luſtral water in it, antiently carried in 
the pocket by the Romans, for the ſake of purification and 
expiation. This laſt opinion appears the more probable, in 
that fome Amulett were made in the ſhape of little veſſels, 
as appears from the teſtimony of Pliny, . who obſerves, that 

ieces of amber, cut in form of little veſſels, were hung 
about childrens necks for Amulets. 1 alligatur ſuc- 
cinum Amuleti ratione formam vaſculi habens. Vid. Jour des 
Scav. T. 45 p. 382. Te 
Amulets are by ſome conſidered as a natural ſpecies of Taliſ- 
mans. Others rather make Taliſmans a ſpecies of Amulets b. 
—[* Mem. de Trev.* 1707. p. 1250. Jour. de Scav. T. 20. 


p. 416. ] TE cots sf 
The Sambucus is ſaid by Hartman fo be an Amulet _— 
the Epilepſy : Dipſaci, according to Dioſcorides and Scali- 

r, are Amulets againſt the Quartan : Toad Flax, Linaria, 
is by others reputed an Amulet againſt the hemorrhoids : Or- 
pin, Telaphium, by Wedelius, * againſt the blind piles, 
and condylomata: a ſpider incloſed in a ſmall nut, by others, 
againſt the phthiſis : Jet, againſt the gravel : a dead man's 
tooth, againſt the tooth-ach.*—[< Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 1. 
an. 2. Obſ. 195- Jour. des Scav. T. 7. p. 38. 

The Bulla, worn by the antients; the Abraxas of the Braſi- 
lidians, &c. were alſo Amulets. | 
The antients made great uſe of for Amulets; The whole 
Eaſt, according to Chiflet,'wore a kind of jaſpar for this pur- 
e.—Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 90. | 
on will = the Teraphim of 7 oli * which were car- 
ried away by Rachel, and the ear-rings which Jacob hid un- 
der an oak, to have been Amulet. [Gen. c. xxx1. v. 19. 
Gen. c. xxxv. v. 4. Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 122. 
That ſpecies of Amulets compounded of poiſons, uſed as pre- 
ſiervatives from the plague, are more particularly denominated | 
Zenechta. Vid. Giorn. de Letter. de Parm. 1690. p. 164. | 
Under Amulets, ſome alſo include medicinal or other ſub- 
ſtances fixed to brutes, or even plants, to preſerve them from 
certain diſeaſes and dangers. f 
Charms, words, ſcrolls, magic 
large claſs of Amulets, to which the Turks are ſtill * 
devoted. Their Amulets, 3 are little bits - 
paper of two or three rs breadth, r up in pieces 0 
filk, containing ſhort — or ſentences out of the Alco- 
ran, with . and other in which they inſcribe 
the name of Jeſus, the figure of the croſs, the firſt words of 
St. John's goſpel, and the like. They hang them about their 
necks, or place them under their arm-pits, or in their boſom 
near their hearts, and eſpecially when they go to war, as a 
preſervative againſt the dangers of it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 155. 


« 445. 
Kue . is ſuppoſed to have the virtue of making Amulets, 
which he — in the conſecrating of Agnus Dei's, &c. See 
the article Ac Ns Dei. 
The ſpunge which has wiped his table, was formerly in great 
veneration on this account, as a prefervative from wounds, 
and death it ſelf: On this account it was ſent with great ſo- 
lemnity by Gregory II. to the duke of Aquitain. Vid. Act. 
Erud. Lipſ. 1718. p. 210. : | 
AMULET, in a more particular ſenſe, is reſtrained to fuch 
medicines, as do not operate by any phyſical virtue, or thoſe 
wherein there is no proportion between the cauſe and effect. 
Burggr. Lex Med. in voc. 
In this ſenſe medicines which operate by effluvia, odors, and 
the like, do not belong to the claſs of Amulets. _ 
In this ſenſe alſo thoſe eſſenoe veſſels worn by hyſterical 
women on their breaſt, called by Greek authors x«gNoPraama, 
and by the Latin ones domus pectoris, were not properly 
Amulets. | | 
AMULET is ſometimes allo applied, in a more extenſive ſenſe, 
to all medicines, whether internal or external, whoſe virtue 
or manner of operation is occult. Vid. Giorn. de Letter de 
Parm. 1690. p. 164. | | 
We find Mr. Boyle giving credit to Amulets, not as ic 
charms, but as having ſome fecret phyſical influence. He 


Funct. Conſp. Medic. tab. 3. n. 6. 
A 


AMYGDALA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
figures and numbers make a | 


AMYGDALOIDEES lapis, in natural hift 


tells us, that he himſelf, being troubled with a bleeding at the 
noſe one furamer, what he found the moſt effectual remedy 
was, the moſs of a dead man's ſkull, the' it did but barely 
touch his ſkin. Vid. Boyle Phil. Works abr. vol. 1. p. 445. 
Several authors have written expreſsly on Amulet, 8 21 
Reichett, Dav. Rein, Caſp. Bartbolin, Th. Eraftas, Ant. 
Tollini, ® and Jac. Wolfius, * which laſt has almaſt echauſted 


the ſubzect of Amulet: — [ü V. Lipen. Bibl. Med. p. 15. 


* Bibl Phil. p. 42. elf. Scrutinium Amuletorum 
edicum, in quo de natura & attributibus illorum, uti & 
Plurimis illis quæ paſſim in uſum tam in theoria . max 
vocari ſueverunt, ac in 


praxi | 
ſpecie de Zenechtis, ad api pug 


ponuntur, agitur, '&c:; Lipſ. 1690, 4 An 2 7 _ things 
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AMULETICS, in medicine, is uſed by ſome writers for what 
is more frequently called an Amulet. 
Amuletics amount to the ſame with what are otherwiſe called 
Sympathetics. See AMULET, and SYMPATHY. 
Amuletics are chiefly uſed of late times to ſtop bleeding 
ſuch are the perſicaria, lapis hematites, dried toads, &c. alſo 
againſt warts, ſarcomas, &c. V. Funck. Conſp. Chirurg. 


tab. 59. 
Digby's ſympathetic powder is one of the principal Amuletic 
in caſes of hzmorrhages; and with many the ancora ſacra. 


UND, in antient writers, denotes a perſon free or diſ- 
2 er tuition or wardſhip. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
. I. p. 176. | 
The word 1 alſo written Aamund, Amond, and Amont ; and 
is compounded of the privative a, and the Saxon Munde, de- 

fence, tuition. | 
AMURACORY, in ſome writers of the middle age, denote 
a kind of Turkifþ ſoldiery belonging to the corps or order of 
anizaries. ' 
They ſeem to be the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called 
Saraptarii and Pocillatores. Aquin. Lex. Milit. in voc. 
AMURCA (Cycd.) is properly an aqueous duſky coloured juice, 
which is expreſſed together with the oil out of olives ; but 
which, upon ſtanding, ſeparates, and ſettles to the bottom, 
Some define Amurca by the faces or dregs of olives, an ex- 
preſſion not altogether Prager 3 in regard what ſettles from the 
oil, after it is put in the caſk, is properly denominated its faces. 
The olive is ſaid to conſiſt of five ſubſtances, os, nucleus, 
ſanſa, oleum and Amurca. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 66. 
Amurca being boiled in a copper veſſel to the conſiſtence 
of honey, becomes a drug of ſome uſe in medicine, being re- 
puted an aſtringent and drier a; and as ſuch ſometimes pre- 
ſcribed in ulcers, as well as againſt diſeaſes of the teeth, eyes. 
&c YT Savar. Dict. Comm. T. x. p. 96. » V. Burggr. 
Lex, Med. T. 1. p. 617. | 
Hippocrates applies the term Amurca to a crude, immature 
putrid ſtate of the liver. Hippocr, Aph. 45. 
Some authors have alſo given the Name Amurca to the juice 
or fluid found in the renes ſuccenturiati, Caſtel. Lex, Med 
in voc. Amurca. See SUCCENTURIATI. 


ſpecies of 
echinus marinus, of the genus of the Briſſoides. Klein. Echin. 
p- 16, See the article BRISSsOIDES. 


AMYGDALZ, in ſurgery, denotes ſuperfluous fleſh 


x. Alchem. p. 41. 

„the name given 
by authors to a ſtone which reſembles the kernel of an almond 
in figure, It is no natural foflile, but the petrify'd ſpine of 
an echinus marinus, or ſea-urchin, of the nature of the lapis 
Judaicus, but wanting the pedicle or ſtalk of that ſpine. | 


at the root of the tongue, Ruland. 


AMYGDALUS, the almond-tree, in botany. See the article 


AL monD-Tree, 

AMYLON, in antient writers, a kind of pulment anſwer- 
ing, as ſome apprehend, to our furmity. Baxt. Gloſſ. in 
. WES 
Tha: word is Greek, Alber, thus called, becauſe made fine 

AMYNTA, in lite hiſtory, a beautiful paſtoral comedy, 
compoſed by Taſſo; the model of all dramatic pieces wherein 
ſhepherds are actors. ' | 

Taſſo's Amynta is allowed by the critics to be a maſter-piece 

in its kind, as containing all the beauties and delicacies le. 

The author even preferred it to his alem It has been 

tranflated into French, Spanifh, Engliſh, Flemiſh and High- 

Dutch; and been imitated by moſt of the Italian poets ſince, 

eſpecially by Guarini and Bonarelli : The Paſtor Fido, and 

Filli di Sciro, are only copies of this excellent pi Baill. 


Jugm. des Scav. T. 4. P. r p. 393. ſeq. © Diſcorſ. 
ſopr. Amynt. in pref. Anti-Baill 3 2 55. e 

AMYN TOR properly denotes a perſon who nd or vindicates 
a cauſe. The word is pure Greek, Apvlve, formed of the verb 
apnuw, I defend or avenge. N | 
In this fenſe Mr. Toland entitles his defence of Milton's life, 
Amyntor, as being a vindication of that work againſt Mr. 
Blackall, and others, who had him with ioning 
the authority of ſome of the books of the new eſtament, 


The foundation of Amymtor 1: 
the life of Milton concerning the 
under the name of Chriſt and his 
of thoſe writings which are now received 


F and the | 
the titles 


wrote expreſsly againſt 


* 24 
. 6 *\ 


. Mr. Richards 15 Mr. Nys b, Dr. Clark ©, and athens, have 


or. Canon of the N. Teſt. 


vindicated'in anſwer to the Objec. of J. T. in his Amynter, 


Lond. I70T. 8*, 
N. T. in Anſ. to 4 


d Hiſtor. Acct. and defence of the Canon of 
or, Lond. 1700. 8% © Some re- 


flections on that part of Amyntor, which relates to the writings 


of the primitive fathers, &c. Lond. 1 


699. 8*. 


AMYRALDISM, a name given by ſome writers to the doc- 


trine of univerſal grace, as explained and aſſerted by Amyral- | 


dus, and others his followers * "be reformed in France. 


Zeger. Hiſt. Eccleſ. T. 1. Nouv. 


p. lett. T. 48. þ: 544: 
Curi. 


and 549. . Primit. Tubing, P. 1. p. 116. Ejuſd. 


de Formal. 


nſenſ; Helvet. Ejuſd. Introd. Hiſt. Theol. Liter. 


1 3. ſec. 8. p. 254. 
Amyraldiſm- is ſaid to have been a ſyſtem worked up, to bring 


a reconciliation with the Lutherans. At bottom it hardly 
ers from the genuine ſentiments of Calvin.  Feger. loc. 


Cit. p. 563. 
Moſes .. in French Amyraut, was a celebrated pro- 


- 


feflor of theology at Saumur, towards the middle of the ſeven- 
teenth century. He chiefly followed Cameron's ſyſtem, in | 
explaining the myſteries of 


ce and redemption, His anta- 
goniſts, of whom Du Moulin was one of the chief, charged 
him with running counter to the ſynod of Dort, and favour- 
ing Arminianiſm. | + es 

Among the eſpouſers of Amyraldiſm, one of the chief was 
M. Daille. A formal accuſation was brought againſt Amy- 
raut in the national ſynod of Alengon ; but after hearing him, 
he was acquitted with honour ; and filence impoſed upon both 


parties, which however was but ill obſerved by either. Suppl, 


Morer. Dia. Hiſt. T. 1. p. 127. wo 
AMYRBERIS, in botany, a name uſed 


2 the barberry tree. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See the ar- 


ex 
ticle BARBERRY. 


AMZELL, in zoology, the name of a bird of the Merula, or 


black-bird kind, of which there are two ſpecies, The rin 
Amzell, or Merula torquata, and the Merula montana, call 
ſimply the Amxell. | ; 

The ring Amzell is a little larger than the common black- 
bird. Its back is of ad blackiſh brown, and its throat and 
breaſt are beautifully variegated with ſpots and ſtreaks of 
white, and the lower part of the throat is adorned with a 
fine broad white ring, whence the bird has its name.: this 
ring is of a-lunated ſhape, the points ending at the fides of 
the neck. The wings and tail are blackiſh, but are ſomewhat 
variegated with white in the female ; the white looks greyiſh. 
The female is ſaid alſo by ſome not to have the ring round its 
neck, and has by that means been miſtaken for the Merula 
montana, or common Amzell, This feeds on inſects and on 
berties. It is common about the Peak in Derbyſhire, and is 
there called the rock Owzell. Ray, Ornitholog. p. 143. 


The common Amzell, or Merula montana, differs from this, in 


with a browniſh r 


A 


that it has no ring round the throat, which is variegated 
and with ſpots of black, and the belly 
with grey and black ſpots. . It ſeems however not deter- 
mined certainly, whether this is any other than the female of 
the ring Amzell, Id. ibid. p. 144. 

NA (Gil. is uſed among ſome occult philoſophers to denote 
the human mind. Hence, according to ſome, is derived the 
word Anaſapta, a Dzmon invoked to the aſſiſtance of a 
ſick perſon, Ca. Lex. Med. p. 42. 


 ANABAPTISTS (Cyel.)—lt is faid Auabaptiſts hold it unlaw- 


paying 


ful to bear arms, and decline all offices in government. They 
conſtantly make uſe of dipping. Some ſ. the lawfulneſs of 
and ſome obſerve the Jewiſh ſabbath. But theſe 
do not fo properly come under the denomination of Anabap- 
ti/ts as of Sabbatarians, Quakers, Muggletonians, &c. Cham- 
berl. Pref. Stat. P. 1. I. 3. p. 163. | 
Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of their morals, which is re- 
markably great *, ſome us catholics, as Prateolus, Mo- 
rery, and others, have not ſcrupled to charge the Anabapti/ts 
with the moſt abominable impurity, with renewing the 
ractice of the Adamites, and enjoining their women to pro- 
flitute themſelves to every man who * it b. When 
aſked what would become of ſociety, if every body refuſed 
to be concerned in the adminiſtration of government, their 
anſwer. is: No fear, while there are men to be ſubjects, 


. they will never want lords and maſters to reign over them.” 


7 ©. Boy A T. 3. p. 300. Id. T. 1. p. 204. n. (M.) 


< Id. 


555. 
. The Anaba 1 abort moſt in Holland, where — are 
into 


known by the name of Mennonites. They are divid 
two principal ſets. or families, viz. the Apeſtolici and Gale- 


nici. Carpzov. Introd. Libr. Bibl. T. 5. P. 1. c. 18. p. 326. 


* 
— . 


Ottius, Spanheim, Schyn, Catrou, and others, have given the 


hiſtory of the Auabaptiſi:; Vandale, Gale, and others, de- 


fences of them; Luther, Wigandus, Schelguigius, Oſiander, 
u 


Cloppenbu 


tations of them. 
V. udd, | 


Harder, d' Aſſigny, &c. 
1. 2. c. 7. p. 1362. ſeq. Ouvr. des 


ad Theol. 


Scav. 8 5 2 p. 378. Mem. de Trev. 1702. Occob. 
Ac. Erud 


Scav. T. 35. p. 565. It. T. 4, p. 466. 


eg. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1704. p. 329. It. Supp. p. 85. 
by Hiſt. Baptiſm. ap. Bibl, Choi J. 9. p. 230, 2 4 
Walafrid Strabo, who lived in the ninth cen 


tury, and o- 


ome authors to 


ANA 


though not ranked among the Anabaptifts, yet have owned, 
that infants were not baptized in the primitive church. Ne- 
vertheleſs pzdobaptiſm appears to have been in uſe in St. Cy- 
prian's time, who lived in the third century. Vandale main- 
tains, that it had its firſt origin in that age; that it was entire- 
ly unknown in the two firſt centuries, and that the occaſion of 
its introduCtion was an opinion, which then got footing, of the 
neceſſity of baptiſm to ſalvation. —Sce what has been alledged 
on the other hand by Dr. Wall; as well as the reply thereto 

Dr. Gale. Walaf. Strab. de Reb. Eccleſ. c. 26. Vives 
Not. ad Auguſt. de Civit. Dei, c. 27. Bibl. Choiſ. T. g. 
p- 230. 2 Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 20. p. 610. See Bar- 
TISM, Cycl. and Suppl. 

ANABAPTIISM, among antient divines, denotes the repetition 
of baptiſm, practiſed on thoſe who had been baptized by he- 
retics. Vid. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 238. ſeq. in voc. Aa- 
Canhtw, and Ar Cen. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. 

. 65. in voc. A, ar. 

e antient Anabaptiſm, aſſerted by the Donatiſts, the Mon- 
taniſts, &c. took its riſe from the notion of the neceſſity of 
baptiſm to ſalvation. It began in the age of Tertullian, and 

ed, at leaſt in Africa, till the time of Jt, Cyprian. See Do- 
NATIST, MoNnTANIsT, &c. Cycl. 

ANABAPTISM is alſo applied, among modern writers, to the 
principles and practice of thoſe called Anabaptiſis. See Ax A- 
BAPTISTS,” Cycl. and Suppl. 

ANABASIUS, a name given by Pliny to a plant, which he 
calls alſo Ephedra, and deſcribes as hanging down from the 
branches of large trees, in form of tufts of hair. It is very 
evident that he has formed the name Ephedra by corruption 
of the Ephydra of the Greeks, which is the name given by 
Dioſcorides and others to the horſetail, from its growing in 
wet places. And here the word ſeems applied to a different 
plant, only for its reſembling the naked thready branches of 

_ 1 The plant deſcribed by Pliny and others of 
antients under this name, is the Uſzea, or 1 Iry tree- 
moſs, See the article UsxE A. 4 e 

ANABATA, in antient cuſtoms, a cope, or ſacerdotal veſt, to 
cover the back and ſhoulders of the prieſt. Kenn, Gloſſ. 
ad Paroch. antiq. - 

It is otherwiſe called Anabaladium, formed of the Greek 
Arakamao9a:, to caſt over or cover. Id. ibid. 

The word Anabala ſeems to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe. V. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. 

ANABATHRA, in ancient writers, denote a kind of ſteps or 
ladder, whereby to aſcend to ſome eminence. In this ſenſe 
we read of the Anabathra of theatres, pulpits. &c. Pitiſc. 
L. Ant. p. go. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. p. 65. 
Anabathra appears to have been ſometimes alſo applied to ranges 

of ſeats riſing gradually over each other. Id. ibid. 

ANABATHRA 1s more particularly applied to a kind of ſtone- 
blocks raiſed by the highway ſides, to aſſiſt travellers in 
mounting or alighting, before the uſe of ſtirrups was invented. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. I. p. 90. 8 
The firſt author of this contrivance, among the Romans, was 
C. Gracchus, brother of Tiberius. Bergier, de Viis Milit, 


ſec. 39, 3 31 . ; 
ANABLATUM, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the Squammaria, or toothwort, called Dentaria by others. 
. Bauhin, Vol. 2. p. 783. | 
ABLEDPS, in the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the name 
of a new genus of fiſh, of the Malacopterygious kind, the 
characters, of which are theſe : The. branchioſtege membrane 
contains fix bones, and there is only one ſmall fin at the extre- 
mity of the back. There is a ſpecimen of this fiſh in the 
FE bon iP 
„ In antiquity, denotes any kind of upper gar- 
ment worn over the Bs. * Pithe Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
. go. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. p. 65. Wks 
This is otherwiſe called Anabole. 0 
ANABOLEUS, Avrzfoazus, among the antients, a ſervant whoſe 
office was to aſſiſt in mounting on horſeback. Theſe were 
in uſe before the invention of ſtirrups, or of thoſe ſtones called 
Anabathra. Suid. Lex. T. 1. p. 158. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. 
T. 1. p. 65. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. go. | 
ANABOLEUS is alſo uſed by Euſtathius, to denote a ſmall piece 
of iron, whereon the foot was ſet, in order to mount ; from 
which Buddzus infers, that the antients had ſtirrups or foot- 
boards; to which Lipſius objects, that it does not appear this 
Anaboleus was any pendent part fixed to the ſaddle, after the 
manner of our ſtirrups, but rather a portable engine * 4 
5 a ſervant, and placed by the horſe's fide. Aquin, Lex. Milt. 


I. p. 50. 

AN ABROCHISMUS, AEN ., in the antient phyſic, the 

operation of taking away offenſive hairs in the eye-lids. 
he manner of rming the Anabrochiſmus is deſcribed by 

orr. Def. Med. in voc. Amafrox5opi-. 
ANACA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of paro- 
quette. It is of the ſize of a lark; its beak is brown and 
crooked ; the crown of its head is covered with feathers of 2 
luer colour, and there are circles pf brown ones near its eyes. 
Its throat is grey; the upper part of its neck and its ſides are 
groen; its belly is of a reddiſh brown; its back green, with 
' a pale brown ſpot; and its tail a pale brown. There 


Gorrzus. Vid. G 


cus Vives, Salmaſius, and other learned men of later tines, | is a deep blood red mark at the top of each wing, the reit 
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ANACALV 


ANA 


f the wings is green, but that thelr extremities are blueiſn. 
— thighs are * — with own feathers, and its legs and 
feet are grey. Margrave, Hiſt. Braſil. | 
ERIA, (Cycl.) according to Suidas, were pre- 
ſents made to the bride by her huſband's relations, and friends 
when ſhe firſt uncovered her face and ſhewed herſelf to men. 
Suid, Lex T. 1. p. 165: See alſo Spanheim ad Callim. 

, 180. 

"Theſe preſents were alſo called iravazie ; for among the Greeks, 
virgins before marriage were under ſtrict confinement, being 
rarely permitted to appear in public, or converſe with the 
other ſex; and when allowed that liberty, wore a veil over 
their faces, termed Kaxunlgw, or Kanga, which was not 
left off in the preſence of men till the third day after mar- 
riage, whence, according to Heſychius this day was alſo 
called Anacalypterion. Pott. Archæol. I. 4. c. 11. p. 294. ſeq. 


ANACAMPSEROS, Orpin, in botany, the name of a genus 


of plants, the flowers and ſeeds of which are wholly the ſame 
with thoſe of ſedum ; but, the plants of this genus from 
their firſt ſhooting from ſeed immediately run up into ſtalks, 
whereas the others form firſt globular tufts of leaves, from 
which the ſtalks are afterwards propagated, 
The ſpecies of Orpin enumerated by Mr: Tournefort are 
theſe. 
1. The common Orpin. 2. The purple flowered Orpin. 
The ſmaller purple flowered Orpin. 4. The largeſt broad 
8 Orpin. 5. The ſmall round leaved ever-green Orpin. 
6. The ſmall long leaved ever-green Orpin. 7. The ſweet 
rooted Orpin, called Rhodia radix, and roſewort. 8. The 
ſmaller ſweet rooted Orpin, or roſe-root. g. The largeſt 
bloody Portugal Orpin. 10. The largeſt Portugal Orpin, 
with white flowers. II. The purſelain leaved Orpin. 
12. The purple flowered Orpin, with few leaves on the ſtalks, 
and 13. The {mall procumbent white lowered Orpin. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 264. See OrPin. 


ANACAMPTERIA, Aaxapringez, in eccleſiaſtic antiquity, 


alſo ſerve as lodgings for ſuch as fled to take: fan 


denote little hoſpitals, or inns for the entertainment of the 

r and ſtrangers, built adjoining to the antient churches. 

e Anacampteriaare mentioned in the Theodoſian code. Muſ- 
culus renders the word by Deambulatorii receſſus, taking them 
we preſume for walks about the church. But Valeſius more 
properly tranſlates it by Diver ſoria. Bingham, takes them 
for the Cellulæ, or little cells or lodgings, ſpoken of in the 
foreſaid law of the Theodoſian code. N they might 
ary in 
the church. For theſe might neither eat nor drink within 


the church, but only in ſome of theſe outward buildings, 


which upon that account were made as ſafe a retreat as the 
very altar itſelf. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 1.8. c. 7. F. 1 


ANACANDAIA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 


A 


account of the 


found in the iſland of Ceylon, and very miſchievous among 
the cattle, whence it is called Bubalinus. Ray, Syn. An. p. 332. 
See BUBALINUS. 
NACARDIUM, in botany, 
the Eaſt Indies, antiently in great eſteem as a cephalic. 
The word is formed of the Greek a and ae, heart, on 
hgure of this fruit, which bears ſome reſem- 
blance to a heart. 3 | 
The Anacardium is alſo known among the Arabs by the ap- 
lation Balador, among the Indians by that of Bybo. The 


a medicinal fruit brought from 


8 ortugueſe denominate it Fava de Malagua, the Molucca 


bean, by which title it is alſo known in England as bearing 
ſome blance in figure to our bean, though as to mag- 
nitude bigger. Some call it the Elephant's louſe; in the 
ſhops, it is particularly diſtinguiſhed by the name Anacardium 
orientale, by way of contradiſtinction from another fruit called 
occidentale. Garc. ab Hort. Hiſt. Arom. c. 30. Matthiol. in 
Dioſcor. c. 141. Burggr. Lex. Med. in voc. SeeMoLucca. 
As to the ſpecies of the tree, and the country where it is 
produced, botaniſts give very uncertain,” and contradictory ac- 
counts, Some will have it the growth of Bantam, others of 
Malabar. | Wy 

The Anacardium is a flattiſn ſeed uſually compared to the 
heart of a litte bird, blackiſh and ſhining, which under a 
double rind encloſes a white ſweetiſh kernel. 

The pith or .medullary part of the Anacardium is extremely 
pungent, and acrimonious ; whence the antients made great 


uʒſe of it in cold diſeaſes of the head, particularly to ſtrengthen 


ons of Meſue and Zwelfer.' : 


the memory ; but the abuſe of it ſometimes turning them 
ſtupid, delirious, - or even mad, the moderns rarely venture 
on the uſe of it, at leaſt not without great correctives. Vater. 
Phyſ. Exper. app. c. 3. It. 4. f 
The preparations made from Anacardium are, an electuary 
or confection, and a honey. | 
The method of preparing Anacardium is 
vinegar, and then ſlowly drying them again by evaporation, 
or even making an extract of them with the vinegar in them. 


Zwelf. Pharmac. Auguſt. Claſſ. 20. p. 40). 


- 


The confection of Anacardiums, confectio Anacardina, is pre- 


two different ways, agreebly to the different preſcrip- 


The ingredients, accordi to the former beſides prej 
— are mir is pepper, caſtorium, fined ſu- 


gar, laurel-berries, cyperus, coſtus, and rocket. 


* 


by ſteeping them in 


| 


, 


* 


tion. 
extends anacathartic medicines to all thoſe which work up- 


ANACHORESIS, A, x,, denotes a. withdrawing 


in ſmall wo 3 
In ſome parts of Greece monks or 
into Anachorets, . 57 


ANACHORIT A, in eccleſiaſtical 


ANA 


It is ſuppoſed to be of great virtue againſt all cold diſordery 
of the abdomen, the beter Sc. to purify the blood and 
ſpirits, aſſiſt the ſenſes, ſtrengthen the memory and under- 
ſtanding ; whence it is called by Meſue Confectio Sapientum. 
Zwelfer ſubſtitutes another method of preparation, as both 
leſs diſagreeable and more efficacious. The ingredients ars 
aqua majoranaz orange flowers and peel, prepared Anacar- 
aiums, ſugar, ambergreaſe, citron ſeeds; ſtyrax, laudanum, 
2 divers of the aromatic tribe, Zbelf. Pharmac. Reg. 
laff. 14. P- 6 4. 
Honey 5 „ Mel Anacardinum, is made by grind- 
ing and boiling the fruit in water, till it yield a kind of mel- 
leous ſubſtance of a dark ruddy colour, which ſwimming on 
the water is to be ſkimmied off for uſe; Zwelf, Pharm. Row, 
Claſs. 1. p. 49. 
Fuchſius gives a ſomewhat different preparation; according to 
him, the Anacardiums, after grinding are to be foaked ſeven 
days in water, and on the _ boiled down to half the 
quantity, ſtrained through a linen cloth, the fæces dried, 
and when dry, boiled up with a due proportion of honey. 
The like vittues are aſcribed to this as to the confection. 
But neither are to be uſed without ſome precaution, A pro- 
per occaſion of employing them is in palſies of the tongue. 
V. Sennert. Prax. Med. I. 1. P. 2. c. 5. Heoffm. de Medi- 
cam. Office. 1. 2. e. 162, ſec. 50. Burgg, Lex. Med. 
in voc. | 


ANACARDIUM antarticum is uſed by ſome for the Cajou-fruit, 
This is alſo called by others Anacardium occidentale, and is 
ordinarily uſed for the true, or eaſtern kind. Savar. Dict. 
Comm, New Engl. Diſpenſ. p. 117. See CAjou. 

ANACATHARSIS, in medicine; properly denotes a purgation 


by ſpitting, Caſtel, Lex. Med. in voc. 


In this ſenſe is the word uſed by Hyppocrates and Galen agree- 


ably alſo to this Blaſius reſtrains Anacatharſis to expectora- 
Only Blancard, on what authority does not appear, 


wards, by the glands of the head, whether vomitories, ſternu- 
tatories, or maſticatories. Blanc. Lex. Med. in voc. 


ANACATHARSIS is alſo a name given by civil lawyers to the 


Baſilicon repetitæ prælectionis made by order of the empe- 
ror Conſtantine Porphyrogenetus. Calv, Lex, Jur. p. 66. 
Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 6. c. 6. n. 12. 


It was thus called as being a feview or correction of the Ba- 


ſilicon. 


ANACATHARS1S, among divines, denotes the clearing up ſome 
obſcure paſſage, by a ſpiritual, or anagogical interpretation. 


Suicer, Thef. T. 1. p. 274. ſeq. 


ANACEIA, Amaxuz, an Athenian feſtival in honour of the 


Dioſcuri. 

It took its name from thoſe deities, who were alſo called 
Arext;, and honoured with a temple called Araxnoy Anaceim, 
The ſacrifices offered at that time were named Zmoye, be- 
cauſe thoſe deities were £0, or ſtrangers ; and conſiſted of 
three offerings, which were called Teas, Athenæus men- 
tions plays 200 in honour of theſe deities. Athen. Deipnoſ. 
Lib. 2. Potter, Archzol. I. 2. c. 20. Vol. I. p. 366. 

from 
—_ or retiring into ſolitude. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 
p. 178, 
. is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the retreat of the 
antient monks and ſolitaries into ſome deſolate place, for the 
ſake of pennance, meditation and prayer. Suic. Thef, Eccleſ. 
T. I. p. 327. ſeq, Magr. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 15. ny 
The Anachoreſis was not allowed to perſons, before they had 
ſpent thirty years in the community. 1/4, de Eccleſ. Off. 


I. 2. c. 18. 


* 


ANACHORET (Cycl.)—When many of the habitations of 


Anachorets were placed together in the ſame wilderneſs, at 
ſome diſtance from one another, they were all called by one 
common name, Laura, which, as Evagrius informs us; dif- 
fered from a Cænobium, or convent, in that a Laura was 
many cells divided from each other, where every monk pro- 
vided for himſelf, but a Cænobium was but one habitation, 
where the monks lived in ſociety, and had all things in 
common. | : 
Palladius and Cyril have written the lives of the antient Aua- 
chorets. V. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 5. c. 32. and 41. Bingb. 
Orig. Eccleſ. I. 7. c. 2. H. 2. 5 ; 
The modern Greek Anachorets live three or four er, 
in a houſe dependent on the monaſtery, of which they hire 
it for life. They have their 1 * and after prayers ap- 
ply themſelves to the culture of their vineyards, olives, fig- 
trees, and the like, which afford them proviſion for the year. 
Theſe Anachorets only differ from the conventual monks, in 
that they have leſs intercourſe with the world, and live but 


are divided 
ournef. Voy. du 
writers, a name ſometimes 
iven to the cells) of recluſes. Du Cange, Gloff. Gr. 
out conſent of the biſhop, rr 

3 | ANAs 


- g . 


and aſcetics, or hermits. 


Levant. Lett. 3. p. 41. 


, * 
* 
. 
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ANACLASTIC Glaſſes, Vitra Auaclaſtica, à kind of ſonorous The Auacraſis was the firſt part, and contained the prepar- 
. phials, or glaſſes, chiefly made in Germany, which have the tion to the hight, | | : Ihe : 
property of being flexible; and emitting a vehement .noiſe by ANACTON Pædon, Aale, Ha, d, in antiquity, a feſtival 
the human breath. They are alſo. called vexing glaſſes, by held at Amphy ſſa, the capital of Locris, in honour either of the 
2 | the Germans, vex1er glaſer, on acgount of the Fight and | Dioſcuri, or of the Curetes, ot Cabiri, about which authors 
6 diſturbance they occaſion by their xeſilition. I are not agreed. Potter. Archeol. I. 2. p. 20. . 
The Anaclaftic glaſſes are a low kind of phials with flat ANADAVAD MA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird of 
| bellies, reſembling . inverted funnels, whoſe bottoms are very] the Eaſt Indies, which has the beak of the chaffinch, and 
E thin, ſcarce ſurpaſſing the thickneſs of an onion peel: this | the feet of the lark. It is a very ſmall bird, ſcarce exceed- 
bottom is not quite flat, but a little convex. But upon ap- ing the gold creſted wren in ſize. It is brown on the back, 
plying the mouth to the orifice, and gently inſpiring, or as but very beautifully red at the —_ its tail and its long wing 
it were ſucking out the air, the bottom gives way with a hor- | feathers are black ; the wings are ſpotted with white, and the 
rible crack, and of convex, becomes concave. On the con- | breaſt is black in ſome birds, and in others of a fine bright 
trary, upon expiring or breathing gently into the orifice of red. It is ſometimes brought over to England alive in cages, 
the fame glaſs, the bottom with no leſs noiſe bounds back to] and vill live here very comfortably. Ray's Ornitholog, 
its former Place, and becomes gibbous as before. I.. 194 , 
Lhe Anacla/lic glaſſes firſt taken notice of were in the caſtle ANADEMA, among the antients, denotes an ornament of the 
of Goldbach; where one of the academiſts Nature curioſo- head, wherewith victors at the ſacred games had their temples 
rum, having ſeen and made experiments on them, publiſhed | bound. Fab. Thel. p. 153- | | 
c ap ece expreſs on their hiſtory and phærnomena. Roſini Len-] The word is formed of the Greek Arbe, to be bound 
tilii Oribaſii Sched. de Vitris Anaclaſticis. V. Ephem. Acad. | round the temples, to be erowned. Suic. Thel. T. I. p. 256. 
N. C. Dec. 2. An. 3. p. 489. ſeq- their figure may be ſeen | in voc. Avadropuate 


in the book above cited. Some confound the Arademe with the Diadema, worn by 
. They are all made of a fine white glaſs. It is to be abferved | the antient Perſian kings. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. I. p. 661. | 


in t eſe, 1. That if the bottom be concave at the time of in voc. Diatlema. . ; | 
inſpiration, it will burſt ; and the like will happen if it be | Anademata are alſo mentioned by antient writers among 
convex at the time of expiration. 2. A ſtrong breath will the ornaments of the heads of women. Calv. Lex. Jur. 
have the ſame effect even under the contrary circumſtances. p- 66, | 
ANACLETICUM, Avcaxarlixer, in the antient art of war, a ccording to ſome the Greek word cer de ge anſwers to what 
particular blaſt of the trumpet, whereby the fearful, and fly- | the Latins call Redimiculum. SY L . 
ing ſoldiers were rallied, and recalled to the combat. Suid. | ANADOSIS, in the antient medicine, denotes the diftribution 
. 1. 3 166. of the aliment, by the veſſels of the body. Gorr. Def. Med. 
ANACLINOPALE, A, az , in antiquity, a kind of | 72 33: Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 43. x Js 
_ wreſtling, - wherein the champions. threw themſelves volun- this ſenſe Anadaſit makes a part of nutrition or digeſtion. 

*  _  tarily,on the ground, and continued the, combat by pinching, Some uſe Anadoſis as ſynonymous with Dradeſis. Others diſ- 
biting, — and other methods of offence. Potter. tinguiſh between them, reſtfaining Anadqſis to the act of con- 
77 1. 2. c. 21. | veying the chyle from the ſtomach into the greater veins, and 

e Auaclinopale, ſtood contrad iſtinguiſhed from the ortho- Diadeſs to that of . 9 from the greater into the 

pale, wherein the champions were eret. In the Anaclino-] fmaller, and capillary veſſels. D1GtsTION. 

; 1 the r combatant ſometimes gained the victory.  ANADROMOUS, in ichthyography, a term of — — 

ANACLINTERIA, in antiquity, a kind of pillows on the | fiſhes, denoting ſuch as have their times of going from the fre 
dining bed, whereon the gueſts. uſed to lean. { water to the and afterwards returning back to the freſh 
The antient tricliniary beds had four ala, one at the head, | water again. | b 
another at the feet, a third at the back, and a fourth at the 'The word is derived from the Greek, az, back again, and 
breaſt. That on which the head lay, was properly called | Jus, a courſe, or « The truttaceous fiſhes are many 
by the Greeks, araxau]ngo,, or araxalger; by the Romans Ful-F of them of this kind, and the method nature has appointed 
crum, ſometimes Pluteus. Caſaub. Not. ad Spartian. in of their courſe of ſeems to be this; they are firſt 
Alio Verd. c. 5. Salmaſ. ad eund. produced from the fpawn in freſh water rivers, they live there 
According to other writers, Anaclinteria is more properly | till of ſome h and ſize, and then ſeek the ſalt water 
underſtood of the backs of chairs whereon we lean, Pitiſe. | to feed more at large in, and grow to their full extent : at 
Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 90. | | which period they return into the freſhes again to lay their 

ANACOENOSIS, Communicatio, a figure in rhetoric, when | ſpawn, that their young brood may have the ſame advantages 
we conſult the adverſary, or appeal to the judges what ought, themſelves before had of being placed in frefh water. 

or could haye been done on ſuch an occaſion. Vof. Rhet. | Some uſe. the word Catanadromi in the ſame ſenſe. Vid. 


C. 14. . 2. | Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 182. C. Lex. Med. p. 48. 
Such, is that of Cicero, Quæro, fi te hadie domum tuam redeun- | Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gree. T. 1. p. 67. | 


4 | tem, coacłi hamines et armati, non modo limine tectogue ædium ANADYSIS, among antient divines, denotes the ceremony 
* tuq um, fed primo aditu veſtibuloque prohibuerint, quid acturus] of the emerſion in baptiſm. Suic. Thef. Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 259. 
6 ? Cicero pro Cecin. in voc. Ae Set BAPTISM. 


COLLEMA, in phyſic, denotes a liniment or other me- In which ſenſe, AraJvor; ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from wa- 
dicine applied to the forehead, to ſtop or prevent defluxto ns door, Or immerſion. See [MMERSION, Opel. 


of the eyes. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 33.  ANADETA, in antiquity, a denomination given to a filver 
The word is Greek, formed of waxoxaaw, conglutino. | ſtool placed in the Arzopagus, on which the defendant, or 
© ek make a ſpecies of medicines called frontalia. | perſon accuſed was ſeated for examination. Potter, Archrol. 


_ The qualities required are, to be drying, cooling, thickenin I. c. 29 
aſtringent, conglutinant, c. POW * 1 The . is Greek A, which imports impudence; but ac- 


To the claſs of Anacollamata belon g bran, manna, myrrh, | cording to Junius's correction it chould rather be Araike, q. d. 
terra Samia, Acacia, c. : | VE innocence. L 


Jungken deſcribes an Anacollema fron for + ſtopping hx- | The plaintif, or accuſer. was placed on an oppolite ſtool called 
morrhages at the noſe. Fungh, Lex, Chym. Pharm. P. 2. | Hybris, or injury; here he propoſed three queſtions to the 
KT ©. ---1 r to which poſitiye anſwers were to be given. 
ANACOLUTHON, ee, among antient : he firſt, are you guilty of this fact? The ſecond, how did 


E 
- grammarians, . a 
. denotes an incoherenge, or a conſtruction which does mot | you commit 70 fact? The third, who were your accom- 
at hang together. Ibis is uſually fignified by the appellation of Nen ? See ACCU8A TION, Cycl. and Suppl. 
a figure, which ought rather to be denominated an inac- | ANARETA, in aftrology, a place in the heavens, at which 
\ .» curacy, Fab. Thel. p. 152. Hader. Schul. Lex. p. 227. the Apheta arriving, an infant born at that time, is in danger 


* Wit # | of death. Vital. Math. p. 38. 
ANACRISIS, among the antient Greeks, is uſed for a kind 


| The word is Greek, and literally imports, a cutter off, Ab- 
A trial, or examination, which the Archons, or chief ma-“ /ci//er. , | | 
- |; Pltrates'of Athens, were to undergo, before their admiflion | In this fenſe Auirota ſtands appoſed to Apheta. 
— "The office. | | Anæreta, among the Greek amounts to the fame, 
' The Anacriſis ſtands diſtinguiſhed from the Docimaſitz, which | with what the Arabs call Ahoin. | 
The. ſecond. examination, in the forum. ANZESTHESIA, Maiden, in medicine, a privation of ſenſe, 
* riet was performed in the ſenate houfe. The queſ- | or abolition of the faculty of peteeiving external objects. 


ung 
2e here propo ſed to them were concernit 8 their famil 5 | Zuin - Compe nd. Inſtit. Med. athol. n. 158. 
a Kindred, behaviour, eſtate, &c. Potter. Archzol. I. 1. c. wg The ſpecies or degrees of this are ,/iupor, b 
Same will have is that all magiſtrates underwent the Anacriſic. Ke . i at) 
n the Civil law, denotes a ſearch or enquiry into AGALLIS, in the Linniean ſyſtem of botany, the name 
| tru  counination's winglſee, nad other means, of a genus of —— —- theſe, Tho 
dr XN Tm $101 Lex. Jur. p. 1 de verb. caly x is a perianthium vi into hollowed ſegments, an 
1 aid. Lex. T. Ro? eg ot nog 7] 0 ing after the flower is Allen. The flower conſiſts 
9 » Araxewors, in antiquity, denotes à part of the | of a ſingſe petal; which-forms no tube, but is divided into five 
„Wherein the tombat of Apollo and Python | roundifh but ſomewhat oval fegments, which Join together 
Potter. Archæcl. I. 2. c. 23. * * | at their bottoms. The ä 
; . 4 | i g N 7 L : * 
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* de owes; and hairy in their lower part. The anther | cuſtom ſeems to have been a telick of that of the anilent 


| ſample ; the germen of the piſtillum is globoſe z the ſtyle 
ap a — lightly bent ; and the ſtigma is headed. T he | 
Fruit is a globoſe capſule, containing only one cell, and di- 
vided horizontally into two hemiſpheric portions. The ſeeds 
are numerous, and of an R and their receptacle 
globoſe, and very large. Einnæei, Gener. Plant. p. 65. 
Anagallis is a medicinal plant, of which there are two kinds 1n 

. uſe in the „ vir. Nr LED 
ANAGAL — called alſo by botaniſts, Veronica aqua- 
tica, or becca-bungay in Engliſh, brook-lime. It bears a re- 
ſemblance in its flowers to the Paul's-betony, though its 


— 


leaves are larger, and the ridges entire. See the article V E- | 


RONICA-s, Lao viots + GH. | F LY. N 

Its chief uſe is to abrade and clear ang thoſe little viſcoſities 
which obſtruct the capillaries, and ion ſcabs and blotches, 
though it has alſo a diuretic virtue, and ſerves as a cleanſer of 
all the viſceraz whence it is frequently an ingredient in anti- 


ſcorbutic and deobſtruent compoſitions. Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. | 


ſec. 4. n. 21. = ; : 

W. edt terreſtris, called, in Engliſh, pimperne!, is of two 
kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the colour of the flowers. 1. Male, 
Anagallis terreſtris mas, by ſome alſo. called Anagailis Pho- 
nicio flore. 2. Female, Anagallis terreſtris fæminca, or Ana- 
gallis cærules flore. Alleyn, Diſpenſ. p. 48. 39:74 
The officinal preparations from the terreſtrial Anagallis are, 

a water, conſerve. ſyrup, and eſſence, all reputed of uſe in 
maniac caſes. Eſſence of Anagallis is made of the extract 
diſſolved in the eſſence of hypericum. Burggr. Lex. Med. in 

voc. , See-PIMPERNEL. 9 Lr nt 

ANAGLYPHA, Aazxayavpa, in antient writers, denote veſſels, 
or other things, adorned with ſculpture in baſſo relieve. Vid. 
Fabri, Theſ. p. 153. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 178. 
Aagr. Vocab. cf. p. 855 " 8 
In this ſenſe, the term is ſometimes alſo written Anaglyptus, 
Anaglyphicus, or Anaglyphatus. 

The artificers in this kind are denominated Anaglyptes, Ana- 

gl phariis &c. Vid. Meurſ, Gloſſ. p. 32. ſeq. Du Cange, 

4. Glo. Gre, T. I. p. 66. „e tts 40 uin 

ANAGLYPHICE -(Cyc.): includes what we call emboſſing, 
&c. and ſtands: contradiſtinguiſned from diagiyphice, or en- 
graving in creux, where the ſtrokes are indented. t. 

ANAGNOSES, or ANACNOSMATA, in the Greek church, 
denotes an eccleſiaſtical book, containing the. leſſons read at 
divine ſervice, in the ſeveral feaſts, &c. of the year, Allat. 
de. Libr. Fecleſ. diſſ. 1. I 30H 14 nt © 
The, Greek Arete, or Ajaywopalay: anſwers to what the 
Latin church calls cio. Vid. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. L. I. 
2 1 927 — — — Suic. Theſ. 

cle. L- I. p24 · 16. 50. ſeq. in voc. Arayrurd, 

St. Jerom Ht —— ſaid bs have been the firſt compiler of 
tba fonts ee. 1 ginn ne 6 ! 
ANAGNOSTA, or ANAGNOsTEs,. among the antientsy de- 

notes a kind of . ſervant retained in the families of perſons of 

rank, to read to them at meals. Vid. Walch. Parerg. Acad. 
77. res ien „ nuid ad etre, 

Thel Were ;by:the Greeks Araywoai, and by the Ro- 

mais lectores ; ſometimes alſo s fudi⁰ ́ ⸗ ⸗ꝶ— ft | 

ven private families who lived any thing politely, were not 
without this kind of literary ſervants. 1 Servius.* makes mention 

of a female Auagneſta, under the denomination of lecbr ix. 

Sometimes the maſter himſelf xed the office of reader. 

The emperor Severus read himſelf at table. Martial mentions 

one Ligurinus, who read his own: 

— of we gueſts Þ, [ Ad. Virgil. I. 12 . v. 159. Tu 

pige ohe in e n ing Df 21.9! 24 
ara r Greeks re w allo Auagneſtær in their theatres 
for pub AO of the poets, Gell. 18. c. 5. rnb Theſ. 

PalS3efaq {nid lod tam wO ee Inn 

3 Th. Raynaud d, have diſſertations exp 

on Anagnaſtæ. [ Diſſ. Acad. dei Anagndſtis, Upf. I 

8vo, An analyſis of it ia given in Reimman. Idea 

p. 46. ſeq... De Anagnoſt. ad Menſem religioſam, ext. ape 

Opp. ejuſd. Lugd. ai G- U 5 mods e uk 

The Anagnofte were infhructed to read with clearneſs, expe- 

ditiong;-proprietyy and good accent;/\in-order: to which, they 

had ers appointed them, called plett are. 


>» £% &% ; ' 
reſs 
89. 


The. time of teading was chiefly ati ſupper; ſometimes alſo in 


poems at dinner, to the great | theſe 


Greeks, who had the praiſes of great men and hero's ſung to 
them, while at table. C. Nepos, Vit. Att. c. 14. n. 1. 
The antient monks and clergy kept up the like uſage; as we 
are informed by St. Auguſtin. Sidonius praiſes a man of qua- 
lity in his time, who, in this reſpect, lived a clerical life, 
though he was no prieſt. | | | 
ANAGNOSTIC, in middle aged writers, is ſometimes uſed 
for 1 or other writing. Du Cange, Gloll, Lat. T. 1. 
p. 178. ſeq. A 8 | 
'ANAGOGIA, in antiquity, ſolemn facrifices to Venus at 
rhe in Sicily, where ſhe was honoured with a magnificent 
ple. | 
The name of this ſolemnity was derived, ao tv ,-. i. e. 
from returning; becauſe the goddeſs was ſaid to leave Sicily, 
_ return to Afric, at that time. Potter, Archeol, Græc. 
+ 4% * 3 
ANAGOGICAL (Cycl.)— Anagogical expoſition is, when the 
facred text is explained with a regard to the end which Chriſtians 
reſt of the Sabbath, in the anagogical ſenſe, ſignifies the repoſe 
of everlaſting bleſſedneſs. Calm. Bibl. Dict. in voc. See 
ANAaGocy. a | | | 
ANAGOGY (Cycl.) is particularly uſed, where words, in their 
natural' or primary meaning, denote ſomething ſenſible, but 
have a further view to ſomething ſpiritual or inviſible. Vid. 
Magr. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 16. F | | 
Anagogy, in a more particular ſenſe, dehotes the application 
of the and * N of the Old Teſtament to ſubjects 
of the New; thus called, becauſe the veil being here drawn, 
what before was hidden is expoſed to open ſight. Suic. Theſ. 
Eecleſ. T. 1. p. 263. ſeg. 
_ of the fathers place Amzywyn, in oppoſition to ogra, 
ory. CR = : LEN 
ley in A denotes the 1 humours, or 
rejection of a matter upwards, or by the mouth. Vid. 
Ca. Lex. Med. in voc. N 4 PERS 
Anagogy amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
anabole. Caft. lib. cit. iti voc. Anabole. 
ANAGOGY, Azywyic, in antient hiſtory, denotes a looſe edu- 
cation or diſcipline. Suid. in voc. & in voc. Amywyog. 
ANAGRAMMATIST, a maker or compoſer of anagrams. 
Thomas Billon, a provincial; was a celebrated Anagrammati/t, 
and retained by Lewis XIII. with a penſion of 1200 livres, in 
| quality of Anagrammiatift to the king. 
Lipentus gives a long liſt of Anagrammatifts, Vid. Lipen. 
1 Bibl. Phil. p. 43. ſeq. 5 3 
Th. Billon has given a ſet of prophecies in anagrams; Gul. 
| Blancus, the art of compoſing anagraſhs. Mor hof. Polyhiſt. 
ANAGROS, a meaſure for corn, uſed in ſome cities in Spain, 
' Containing ſomewhat more than the Paris mine. Savar, Dict. 
Com. T. I. p. 97. 12 | 
This is otherwiſe called Auegros. A V. 
Four Auagros make a tahi, four cabi's a tanega: Id. Suppl. 
P. 25. in voc. Anegros. 4 FH — 
ANA 8,  bean-trefoil, in botatiy, the name of a genus of 
; Plants, the characters of which are theſe, The flower is of 
the papiliomaceous kind, bat its vexillum is much ſhorter than 
any of the other petals. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and 
finally becomes à pod, 1 ing that of the kidney bean, 
and containing uſually kidney-ſhaped feeds, Fo this it is to 
be added, that the leaves ſtand three on every pedicle. 
The ſpecies of Auagyris, enumerated by Mr. T foft, are 


— 


1; The true ſtinking Anagyris. And; 4 The bag kn; 
Hinking, cretic Anagyris, with yellow flowers. Tournef. 
Inft. | 8 


— 


* 


1 


n Lemery, des Dtogues, . nene - . 
ANALECTA, the fragments; of off-falls of meat; which 
dropped from — the ground. eg 

a Was uſed for a ſervant appointed to gather up 

the off- falls of the tables. Pitiſc. 88 T 1. P. * 
In this ſenſe, the word is ſometimes alſo written Anulectes. 
Satellius Quadratus, in the way of detifion, adviſed Calviſius 
Sabinus, a.man of great wealth, and much nw, o hep 


— 


learning, but with little memory, and leſs genius, to - keep 
Analeftz, ut grammaticos haberet Analeftas ;- a phraſe hi 


other vacant hours, or even after waking in the night. The 


books:chiefly .rcad: were hiftotians/ and>orators.' Alenand. ab 


Alexand. Genial, 'DiQ; I. 2. c. 301 chr Obſerv. 5 29. 
N Putean. de Stil e. ιν c h. 'Religoconviv;priſc.s" 
C. IZ. p. 288. Theſ. Ant. Nom. Sv. E. 
p. log. Meunſ. Gloſſ. p. 231 man. in voc. 
Pitiſc. Lex. in voc. It. in voc. Ledtanam. HRafric. Bibl. 
Antiq. c. 19. F. 6. Fabr. Theſ. .imwocs dfnagniges, e 
Some-ſpeak of the Auagneſlæs ann {peties of acrad mata, from 
| whiehs; however, im proprietꝶ they differed. 111 ging} | | 
Cornelius Nepos relates of Attieusyvthat-no ar iwas:ever. 
out reading, ſa that the minds of hib gueſts were mo lf 
ably entertained than their appetites: The ſame ; 

| hard. gbſerves; was. kept up.byiGhademairi, who: at able 


e 


Vid. Senec. Epiſt. 27. Fabr. Theſ. p. 154. ſeg. Pitiſc. | 
Ant. T. 17 p. — Rhodig. Ant. 1 6c. 13. P. 31. Zip. 
.1 in Senec. loc. cit. Turneb. Adverſ, 24, 3333 


. ſeveralwriters to collections of r 
even of diftin pieces and eſſays. cen Bln 
Pontanus and Swartius' hate publiſhed works, under the title 


Aa 


9 


 Analefts of Iriſh affairs; a wolle written 


eat diſinge- 


the hiſtories and as of 


SurrI. Vor. I. 


4 8 


antient kings read to him. This] 


nuity and ſpleen againſt the Engliſh intereſt. Fabric. Bibl. 


ſhould have in view, and this is eternal life. For example, the 


647. | | r | 
| Ta lane of Anagyris are reſolutiveg and its feed emetic. 


las octaſioned much diſpute among critics and antiquaries, | 


ANALECTA, Analecte, in literary hiſtory, 'Aa title 7 n 14 
emarks, at 


#Y [ 


2 5 7 
0 
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. 


Grec. |. 6. c. 10. n. 12. AR. Erud. Lipſ. 1724. p. 81. 
Jour. des Scav. T. 75: p. 71 Ouvr. des Scav. OA. 1697. 

53. Kuft. Bibl. Nov. ibr. an. 1698. p. 75 Nichols. 
Frick Hiſt. Libr. c. 1. p. 9- Lipen. Bibl. Phil: p. 44. Zuſd. 
Bibl. Jur. p. 17. Ejuſd. Bibl. Theol 
| ANALEMMA (Cy 


cl.) This word is uſt by Ptolemy, who | 


wen a treatiſe expreſs on the ſubject, v1 Aranupuales 3 
but the Greek copy is loſt, and only the Latin tranſlation left, 
which is very faulty. It was publiſhed, with a commentary, 
by Frid. Commandinus, Rom. 1562. 4to. Vid. Fabric, 
ibl. Græc. I. 4. c. 12. n. 9. Giorn. de Letter. d'Ital. 
T. 19. p. 153. ſeg. | 
The Analemma was invented by John de Reyas, à Spaniard. 
The advantages of this above the aſtrolabes of Ptolemy” and 

Gemma F les, are, that all the lines proceeding from the 
eye are parallel to each other, and perpendicular to the plane 
| of projection, conſequently not only the equator 15 a right 
line, as in the aſtrolabe of Gemma Friſius, but all the med 
to the equator are ſo too; ſince, in virtue of the infinite di- 
ance of the eye, they are all in the ſame caſe, as if their plane 
, paſſed through the eye. For the like reaſon, the horizon, 
and its els, are alſo right lines. On the other hand, 
whereas in the two former aſtrolabes the d of circles 
converted into right lines become very fi 
center, and large towards the circumference, they 
here ſntall towards the circumference, and large towards the 
center: ſo that their figures will be no leſs altered in this 
than in the others. Add, that moſt of the circles here de- 
nerate into ellipſes, which are often difficult to deſcribe. 
Vid. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 1701. p. 125. ſeq. | 
NALEMMA, in antient writers, denotes thoſe ſort of ſun- 
dials which ſhew only the height of the ſun at noon, every 
day, by the largeneſs of the ſhadow of the gnomon. 
The antient Analemma, ſpoken of by Vitruvius and others, 
was not properly a dial ; becauſe it did not ſhew the hours, 
but the ſigns and months only. Vid. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1, 
p. 91. Danet, Dict. Antiq. in voc. ö 
o. Twiſden has a treatiſe expreſs on the Analemma. Vid. 
ſe of the t Planiſphere, called the Analemma, in the Re- 
ſolution of ſome uſeful Problems of Aſtronomy, Lond. 1685, 
Wood, Faſt. Oxon. T. 2. p. 97. 


'.ANALEPSIS, the reſtauration of a body waſted by diſcaſe, by |. 


the uſe of a nutritious diet. ; 

Ax AL ETs1s is alſo uſed for the method of hanging a broken or 
; —_ member, eſpecially the hand, in a fling. Caſt. Lex. 
ed. p. | OY 
This - — 2 to the arm is called Analepſis, to the foot thefts. 

Gerr. Def. Med. p. 33- IST 
-ANALOGISM, in medicine, denotes the judging of diſeaſes, 
and their remedies, by ſimilar appearances ; or the diſcovery 
of cauſes and cures unknown, by ſome ſimilitude with others 
already known. Vid. Ca/t. Lex. Med. in voc. Quinc. 
Lex. Phyſ. p. 19. ſeq. a 
Analogiſm is defined, by Gorrzus, a method of reafoning pe- 
culiar to dogmatic phyſicians, whereby, in obſcure and occult 
© cafes, indications are taken from ſimilar diſeaſes. This me- 
+ . thod of deduction was called, by the antients, medicina ratio- 
nalit, or dogmatica, in oppoſition to the empirica, called alſo 
epilogiſm, which was conducted by appearances only, with- 
out theory. . n 


The rational or dogmatic 


WW 
- 
* 


| ic method was called AmAoywmn, and 
the phyſicians who practiſed it,  Araaryioines, „ 
A late anonymous writer has given a diſcourſe on the Ana- 
. .  logiſm of fevers, Vid. Exerc, Francof. T. 4. Ex. 2. Sce 
the article FEVER. | 1455S 


 ANALOGISTA, among civil law'writers, a tutor who is not 


' obliged to give an account of his conduct. Calv. Lex. Jurid: 


5 . 6 * ; . 14 5 
* Rx this ſenſe, ' Analogifia, Awmnroyire, amounts to the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called Aneclogiſtus, Anzroyroos, Anexe- 
;" | taſtes,  Antilageg,” + 27 | (ERIE 


Perſons dying Comationcs appointed friends to be tutors to 
42 475 children,” with this clauſe, that they ſhould be Analo- 
N Hr. Nr . Koto bt % 2 
© lawyers. hold, that this did not exempt a tutor guilty 
glaring miſmanagement, from being Gale 

puniſhed accordingly. Id. in voc. Aueclogiſtunn. 


ANALOGIUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes an ambo, or | 


reading - deſc. Vid. Mur ſ. Gloſſ. p. 35. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 

© Gree. T. I. p. 69. Suit. Theſ, Eccl. T. 1. p. 284. - Suid. 

bo | p. 169. nn 5 , ft | 

SERIES, ſometimes alſo uſed for a 1 or 
obituary of a monaſtery. Vid. Du Cange, Glo 


% TE WET 470 
. ANALOGY (Opel) is one of the great ſources of knowledge. A 
eat part of philoſophy and of theology itſelf ſtands on no other 
baſis. From a few data, a few points known and allowed, we 
_ . reaſon by Analogy, and deduce à number of others. -*Tis thus 
that molt branches of knowledge 'are extended to their preſent 


_ dimenſions. There are but ſew things actually-obſerved, few. 
iments | - 


de have are only-fingular. Such an effect was found from 


experiments made; and all the obſervations and 


uch an-individual- body, under fuch-and ſuch circumſtances. 
Muſt we. zeſt here, and content ourſelves with having diſco- 
RL SHS her 79 nee en 

3 . * " % 


| towards the 
become 


The former, from the effects of mineral ſu 


ſweat, or other evatuations. 


nothing of them, but by Haley; that is, 


of 
to account, and fections, we give them the names of thoſe: faculties in men, 


Lat. T. I. | 
Al. 


. 8 . 
f P l 
11 ff © 


| vered a ſingle phenomenon + or muſt we proceed to make 


the like obſetvations and ts of all the other bodles of 
the ſame claſs, under the-like circumſtances, before we can 
conclude any thing concerning them ? The human mind is 
too impatient z knowledge, at this rate, would go on but 
ſlowly, or rather would not go on at all. We therefore take 
a ſhorter and more compendious, though a ſomewhat preca- 
rious courſe. We infer," that what has been obſerved of one 
— under ſuch circumſtances, will, from the Analogy and 
uniformity in the works of the creator, equally hold in all 
other bodies of the ſame ſpecies under the like circumſtances. 
This has many times drawn us into great errors ; it continues 
every day to lead us into new ones, and may be ſaid to be the 


ſource of-moſt of the miſtakes committed in purſuit of ſcience. 
But what remedy? how is it to be avoided? Mankind muſt 
be reaſoning and prying into things, where, let their patience 


and application be ever ſo great, they can never come at an 
actual knowledge by obſervation and experiment. They wil 
enquire what paſſes, for inſtance, in the heavens, in the re- 
gions of the fixed ſtars and planets, in the neighbourhood of 
the ſun, on the ſurface of the moon, in the center of the 
earth, at the bottom of the ſea, in the bodies of animals, ve- 


getables, and minerals. What have they but the Analogy of 


things, the ſuppoſed correſpondence between theſe unknown, 


inacceſſible objects, and other objects they are acquainted with, 


to be their guide. 


The Analogy, e. gr. between the three kingdoms of plants, 
animals and minerals, has been the ſource of a multitude of 
diſcoveries, either real or imaginary : hence it is we have 
learnt, that ſtones vegetate ; that plants breathe ; that the ſap 
circulates in them; that generation is performed by eggs in 
the human kind; that the moon and planets have their atmo- 
ſpheres, their inhabitants, their trees, their ſeas, and what 
not. In effect, if we will follow whither Analogy, real or 
imaginary, will lead us, there is no end of ſcience. What 
magnificent _ are we told of the Analogy between the 
microcoſm and the macrocoſm, the great and little world ? 


how many large volumes on it have been written ? 


The world, according to Kircher, and others, is only a great 
animal, of which the ſun is. the heart, the firmament the 
brain, Saturn the ſpleen, Mars the liver, Mercury the lungs, 
Jupiter the blood and ſpirits. There are bones and cartilages, 
veins, arteries, nerves, blood, &c. in the earth; or, if you 
had rather, there are ftones, metals, minerals, rivers, lakes, 
caverns, in the human body. Vid. Kirch. Mund. Subter. 
I. 12. ſec. 1. c. 5. | | 

The chemiſts have not been leſs happy in tracing the Analogy 
between the human body and a chemiſt's alembic. The 
heart is the focus, or fire-place, the ſkull the capital, 
the noſe the beak, &c. While mechanical phyſicians 'find 
nothing in the human body, but levers, pullies, ſcrews, 
*Tis the ſame principle of Analogy that has filled the heavens 
with Cartes's vortices, and the human body with parts, which 
belong only to brutes. Anatomiſts in all ages, for want of 


Fu 6 orww enquiring into man, have taken many of their 


criptions from brutes, as ſuppoſing an Analogy. | 

| | ces in' their 
furnaces, infer, that they have the like in our bodies. And 
hence, for inſtance, it was, that Van Helmont decried bleed- 


ing in fevers. As, ſays he, we don't cool the liquor boiling 


in a kettle, by drawing off part of it, ſo, &c.— The heat, 


in the former caſe, is only to be abated by leſſening the fire; 


conſequently, in the latter caſe, the way to allay the fervor 
is by diſcharging ſome of the fuel, the febrile matter, by 


— * * 


As to divine and ſupernatural matters, tis aſſerted we know 
by the mediation 
and ſubſtitution of thoſe ideas we have of ourſelves and other 
natural beings . Our ideas of God himſelf ariſe from this 

3 we fave re no direct and immediate perception of him. 


: ng hon we- have- of the ſupreme being, is only an 
r . ._ es. 


obſervation of his works, and a reflection of the mind, which 


ſhews what power, wiſdom, &c. appear neceſſary to enable 


him to produce them d. Having no proper ideas of his per- 
which we judge neceflary.—ſ* Proced. Extent, &c. of Un- 
derſt. I. 1. c. 1. 250. State Rep Lett, T. 2. p. 49- 
King, Serm. on Divine Predeſt. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 49- 


RAe 


e oe 
of divines make a diſtinction between the natural and moral 
attributes of God, maintaining the former to be only analo- 


| 828 latter proper; 7. gr. when the ſcriptures, ſay 


ey, attribute hands, eyes, feet, and face to God, we are 
not to underſtand that God really has theſe parts, but only 
that he has a power td execute all thoſe actions, to the exe- 
cuting of which thoſe parts are nec in us: and when the 
ſcripture attributes ſuch paſſſons to as pleaſure, love, 


hatred, „ revenge; and the like, the meaning is, 
that he as certainly puniſh the wicked, as if he was in- 


flamed with the paſſion of anger ; that he will as infallibly re- 
Ward the good, a8 if he had à love for them, and that when 


their wickedneſs, he will it diſpenſations © 
n 575 t 2 
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them, as if he really repented or changed his mind. Theſe 
- ſcripture attributes, anger; pleaſure; love, hatred, repentance, 
revenge, and the like, belong not to God, in a proper and 
juſt ſenſe, but only improperly or analogically. But when 


the fame ſcripture attributes to God an underſtanding, wiſ- 


dom, will, goodneſs, holineſs, juſtice, and truth, theſe words 
are to be underſtood ſtrictly and properly, or in their com- 
mon ſenſe. Archbiſhop Tillotſon, throughout his works, 
maintains this ſyſtem of the Deity. Collins, Diſc, of Free- th. 
ſec, 2. P · 50. f 5 K : . 
On the other fide, archbiſhop King affirms, that wiſdom, 
underſtanding and wa forcknowledge, predeſtination and 
will, when aſcribed to God, are npt to be taken properly. 
Again, that juſtice and virtue (and by conſequence the moral 
attributes of God) are not to be underſtood to ſignify the 
ſame thing, when applied to God and man, and that they are 
of fo Aifferent a nature, and ſo ſuperior to all that we can 
conceive, that there is no more likeneſs between them, than 
between our hand and God's power. But all theſe attributes 
are to be underſtood in the ſame manner, as when men aſcribe 
hands, eyes and feet to God, or when men aſcribe anger, 
love, hatred, revenge, repentance, changing reſolutions, &c. 
and are to be taken in the ſame improper, analogical ſenſe. 
On the whole, a late author draws this concluſion, that as 
archbiſhop Tillotſon would define God to be a being without 
and paſſions, holy, wiſe, juſt, true and good ; biſhop 
ing muſt, on the contrary, define God to be a being not 
only without parts and paſſions, but without underſtanding, 
will, mercy, holineſs, goodneſs, or truth. Diſc. of Free-think. 
ſec. 2. p. 51. ſeq. 
But this deer of the author of the diſcourſe on free-thinking 
is equally invidious and unjuſt, The two archbiſhops might, 
upon farther explanation, have been found to differ more in 
words than in thought. As to the queſtion itſelf, it is plain, 
on the one hand, that we muſt derive our notions of the di- 
vine attributes from thoſe of the human mind, excluding li- 
mitations and imperfections z hence we may ſay, that we 
conceive the divine attributes by Analogy. But, on the other 
hand, it ſeems no leſs certain, that the divine underſtanding 
muſt be infinitely different from the human, whether we 
conſider its object, or manner of knowing. The human un- 
derſtanding does not extend to every thing poſſible, nor is it 
perfectly diſtin, nor ſimultaneous, We cannot conceive 
any limitation or imperfection whatever in God. In him 
the diſtinction between inferior and ſuperior faculties can- 
not take place; and the degree and manner of his knowledge 
muſt be incomprehenſible to any limited intelligence. His 
underſtanding may be ſaid therefore, with the ſchoolmen, to 
differ toto genere from the human underſtanding; but will it 
therefore be juſt to charge Dr. 8 with ſaying, that God 
is a being that has no underſtanding 


 ANALOGY of faith, among divines, denotes that relation which | 


the ſeveral articles of faith bear to each other. 

Analogy of faith is uſed, by the fathers, for a ſyſtem of the 
chief points and articles of ſcripture, containing the principal 

dogmata neceſſary to falvation, Vid. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1686; 
Pp. 105. - 

Analogy of faith is the foundation, or general principle, 

whereby all expoſitions of ſcripture are to be tried, as by a 

touchſtone. Rambach. Inſtit. Hermen. 1. 2. c. 1. F. 4. 
Analogy of faith ſtands oppoſed; on one hand, to reaſon, 


which the Socinians obtrude as the chief rule of interpretation, | 


and, on the other hand, to tradition and authority; which is 
the _ rule of interpretation among catholics. Budd: Iſag. 
ad Theol. I. 2. c. 8. p. 1758. NA 
By this it is required, that whether we interpret ſeripture; or 
explain the doctrines of Chriſtianity, all our poſitions and ex- 
plications be conſiſtent with the Analogy of our faith, and 
thoſe evident propoſitions deduced from ſcripture. _ 
Tortſchius, Antonius, Franckius, &c. have written expreſl 
on the Analogy of fait. | Ef | 
 ANALoGr of diſeaſes, in medicine, is a certain relation or reſem- 
blance between them, in virtue whereof, we may reaſon and 
_ conclude from one to another, and treat them all much in the 


ſame manner; e. gr. a pleuriſy, being a ſpecies of inflammation, | 


e them, re 


laxing the ſolids, which are too much ſtretched, 
and giving free paſſage for the humours. Bagliv. Diſſ. 5. ap. 
Opp, in 4to. Nouv. Rep, Lett. T. 33. p. 577. Jour, des 
Scav. T. 33. p. 220. N 
Ax A Loc, in grammar, denotes the ſuitableneſs, or agreeable- 
neſs of a word or phraſe to the common rules, or forms of 


In this ſenſe, Analogy ſtands oppoſed to Anomaly, See the 


article ANOMALY, Cycl. $24 K 

 ANALOGY, in reſpe& to language, denotes a conformity with: 
other points already eſtabliſhed, ſerving as a rule, or model, 
for the _—_— of new words and phraſes ſunilar to thoſe al- 

ready in uſe.” . Na 
Or, | Healey may be conſidered as a general or eſtabliſhed 
uſage, applied in ſimilar caſes, to certain words, phraſes,” or 
_ -  conſtryRions,- not yet eſtabliſhed. Or, Anale i pn a 
om a 


133 like inflammations of other parts, is to be treated 
ik 


ou uſage already eſtabliſhed. Quint. I. 1. c. 6. Vangel. 
em. in Præf. in voc. 8 Df. 
Grammarians are divided into two parties. Some, with Sanc- 
tius, contend, that the Analogy, or reaſon, reigns through 
all the parts, all the phraſes and diftions of the Latin tongue. 
On the contrary, others, with Perizonius, affert, that there 
are many phraſes, contrary to Aralogy and reaſon, derived all 
originally from the populace. Such, e. gr. ate, Nemo home, 
deor ſum ver ſum, &c. Bibl. Univ. T. 5. p. 3032. 
Varro and Cæſar * wrote expreſs on the Analogy of Latin 
words, now all loſt, Jac. Operarius has endeavoured to 
ſupply that loſs, by tracing the Aualagy of 20000 Latin words: 
L“ Fabric. Bibl. Lat. Baill, Jugem. des Scav. T. 2. 
P. 3. p. 25. * Fabric, ubi ſupra, 1. 1. c. 10.] | 
ANALOGY of conjugation, Analegia conjugationis, is not onl 
when a verb is conjugated like another, but agrees with 
it in the quantities of the ſyllables. Heder. Schul. Lex. 
p. 230. | 
Fhus clamo is conjugated like amo, and clamabam pronounced 
ike amabam. 
ANALOGY of declenſion, Analogia declinationis, is not only 
when a noun, pronoun, or participle is declined like another, 
but agrees with it in reſpect of the quantities of the ſyllables. 
Heder. Schul. loc. cit. | | 
Thus, e. gr. mater is declined like pater, ſaltans as amans, 
ſuus as tuus. So pennarum is pronounced as menſarum, and 
funeris as muneris. 
ANALOGY of doctrine, among critics, is one of the great 
rules to which regard is to be had in the interpretation of 
authors, | | ; | £5 
We are firſt to learn from the author himſelf, the general 
ſyſtem which he follows; and as no body is to be eaſily ſup- 
poſed to contradi& himſelf, our interpretation is to be ſo con- 
ducted, as that nothing be admitted which is contrary to, or 
tends to overthrow this ſyſtem. | 
Thus, in interpreting an author who follows the Platonic 
ſcheme, we are to prefer a ſenſe which is conſiſtent with the 
Platonic doctrine, to another which is contrary thereto, un- 
leſs there be ſome glaring proof, that the author here contra- 
dicts himſelf, or aſſerts ines which are inconſiſtent. Budd. 
Elem. Phil. Inſtrum. P. 2. c. 4. F. 15. | 
ANALOGY, in rhetoric. See ComPAR1son, cl. 
ANALYSIS, in logic, is particularly uſed for the reduction of 
an imperfect ſyllogiſm to a perfect one. This is otherwiſe 
called reduction. See REDUCTION and SYLLOGISmM, Cycl. 
ANALYSIs of ideas, that whereby an idea is reſolved into the 
ideas of its ingredients, and the ideas of theſe again into ſim- 
2 till at length we arrive at the moſt ſimple. Molf. 
Grammatica — 55 is that employed about words, their 
etymons, homonyma's, or various acceptations, ſynonyma's, 
conſtructions, uſes, and the lige. 
aſor has given a grammatical Analy/is of the difficult words 
in Heſiod, &c . Sturmius has publiſhed a method of making 
= Analy/is of Latin words *.—[* Baill. Jugem. des Scav. 
. 2. P. 2. p. 301. d Jour. des Scav. T. 35s p. 51.] 
Nhetorical Ax ALYs1s is that which examines the connexion, 
tropes, figures and the like, enquiring into the propoſition, 
diviſion, -paſhons, arguments, and other apparatus of rhe- 
CCC TOP I LEGEND 
Several authors, as Freigius and others, have given Analyſes 
of Cicero's orations, wherein they reduce them to their gram- 


and additions of rhetoric, which otherwiſe diſguiſe: their true 
form, and hide the connection between one part and another. 
"The deſign of theſe authors is to have thoſe admired harangues, 
juſt ſuch as the judgment diſpoſed them, without the help of 
imagination ; ſo that here we may coolly view the force of each 
proof; and admire, the uſe Cicero made of rhetorical figures, 
to conceal the foible of a cauſe; Mem, de Trev. 17044 
n | | RF | 
e Analyſes given by F reigius are the ſhorteſt, in three ſmall 
volumes; thoſe of F. Merouille, added to the dauphine's edition 
of Cicero's orations, are eſteemed; the like may , 
of Maſene, and of F. Mart. Du Cygne, feveral times printed. 
The. abbe Olivet, in his edition of Tully's works, has alſa 
wen us the Azaly/is of his orations. * 
collection has been made of the Analyſes made by the moſt 
celebrated authors of the ſixteenth century, in three volumes 
folio. V. Gibert. Judg, des Sav. P. 2. p. 221, and 225. 


chemiſtry, Ke. - Carter has publiſhed an 4naly/ir of 
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p Teveral others that occur. in Apollonins Pergæus, and 
Pappüs Nicxandrinus. Stax). Hiſt. Philof P. 5: p. 23, | 
' "The order & the Syntheſis Is contrary to that of the Andly/ir, 
one begihmng Where the other ends. The two methods 
cannot always be uſed mdiffefently 4 the 2 is moſt pro. 
per for the difcovety, of truth, and ſyntheſis for teaching and 
explaining it in a fyſtematical way. Hence ſome call Analyſts 
the method. of invention. a 8 


TOY 


Axatvs1s may be divided into antient and modern, or new | 


and old. wn . 
The modern Analyſis is what is often called Algebra; but 
they ought to be diſtinguiſhed; Algebra being only a part of 


8 heit art. | 
© moderns are at ſome loſs coneerhigg the antient Analyſis, 
i. e. concerning the art or method wheteby the antients re- 
ſolved problems and invented theorems. Some traces of their 
method are extant in Pappus 2, Apollonius®, and Euclide; and 
Dr. Hock ſuſpects, that their Analyſis werit backwards thro 
almoſt all the ſame ſteps, by which their demoſtrations went 
5 Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 5. 
c. 22. Þ De Scone Rationis. V. Mem. de Trev. an. 1706. 
p. 702. © Elem. 1. 13. Vid. Stanl. Hiſt. Philoſ. P. 5. p. 263. 
4 Poſthum..Work. p. 68.]  . * 
That this might often be che cafe, ſeems evident to any one. 
Vvho has ſtudied Euclid with care. They have indeed left us | 
no precepts of their art. This, like almoſt all others; muſt be 


acquired by imitation of the excellent examples left us by the | 


Greeks. But may we not fay alſo, that the moderns have given 
us no precepts of their art, and that it cannot be acquired other- 
wiſe than by imitation? The precepts of invention we meet 


with in algebraical writers are very general and vague; and the 

| 4 point, the invention of the diagram, by which a pro- 
lem is to be folved, of a propoſition demonſtrated, is com- 
monly left untauched ; ſo that, altho*” we have very good 
obſervations iti Newton's algebra and in ſome others, yet all 
theſe go but à little way towards the art of invention, which 
is a habit to be acquired in modern analytics, as well as in 
antient, by imitatiom and uſe, and not 1 Men of 
genius among the moderns, Who have ſtudied the works of 


the antient geometers, have been thereby enabled to imitate | 


them; and penetrate into theit methods: the works of Hug- 
gens and Newton, and of late, the treatiſe of conic ſections 
by Mr. Simſon, . profeſſor of mathematics in the univerſity of 
laſgow ; as alſo ſeveral parts of Mr. MacLaurin's treatiſe 
83 De D 
We have an attempt to reduce the geometrical Auaihſis to an art, 
b r de Omerique, a Spaniard: Tbis l been ap- 
| Plauded by good judges; tho ſome modern analyſts pretend, 
that he has done nothing but what may be performed much 

no any WIR: fo TIT ent 
red to retrieve the antient 29 


by. onſtr. Pref. 
be LPG. * l 3 9899 1 tat 
Compound, or Complex Ax ALxvs Is, that which gives the ex- 
jons. 
 'Yoots, © V. net Syndpl. Palmar. Mathef,,p. 1. 
4 ſenſe — 9 amounts to the fame nb. 3 
* 6 dee Evorur ton, Cyet. © 


eie n evolution. 
N * 
ee us the le, M 
_ *Eeibnitz ſpoke of co} ths, 0 
er magnitudes . [. Act. Erud. Lipf. an. 1686. p. 292. V. 
1 . . pe 14130 | 

"he Analyſis, of geometrical curves ſhews their properties and 
internal e their curxature, points of FA ron, ſta- 


, 


ion, retrogradation, variation, &c.—lIm this Analyſis, curves are 


indiviſibles, c: M. 
different From the Analyfr 
$94 


= 


. Weigelius 
8 Wo le, from Euelid, and other antient g i id.. 
1 Vain Ah Feen ex Euclide 8 12 


nd divers other kinds of Analy/is treated of by mathe- 


AR 
Tbe zeal for analizing plantz and other matters belonging ts 
the materia medica, in ordet to a more preciſe diſcovery of their 
internal qualities, is much abated of late years, as having been 
proved in meaſure uſeleſs. The . Analyfir gives the 


Chief principles ſeparately ;. from the qualities of which no 
concluſiom can be drawn concerning the plant itſelf, an 


theſe principles are united. Beſides that, the fire alters the 
ſtructure of much the greater part of plants . Fourteen 
hundred underwent this examination in the royal aca- 


demy of ſciences at Paris; from all of which, however dif- 
ferent in virtues, the ſame matters were procured. The de- 
compoſition ſeems to reduce all to the fame ſtuff. Plants in 
this ſtate may be conſidered like houſes in ruins; whatever 
different fotms or diſpoſitions they had before, the rubbiſh is 
much the ſame in all. M. Lemery ſuggeſts a new ſort of 
Analyſis, According to this author, to learn the nature of a 
mixt, we are not to analyſe it exactly, but only bring it down 
one pitch lower, -teſolve it not into its principles, but into 
other mixts a degree ſimpler than the former; the chief of 
which are ſaline and ſulphureous or parts &. [ Jour. des 
Scav. T. 68. p. 16. * V. Hiſt; Acad. Scienc. an 1719. p. 63. 
Mem. ibid. p. 227. 2 2 
Mr. Hales has given an attempt towards analyſing the air by 
chymico- ſtatical experiments, Which ſhew in how great pro- 
portion air is wrought into the compoſition of animal, ve- 
table, and mineral bodies. Hales, Veget. Stat. in fine. 
ut it may be obſerved, the ingenious author here uſes the 
word in a ſenſe ſomewhat different from what a reader at firſt 
ſight would imagine. The tendency of this author's experi- 
ments is not to makewhatwe call an Analy/is of the air, to ſhew 
its ingredients and principles, but to ſeparate or diſingage it 
from the bodies it happens to be mixed with, or incloſed in. 
So that — aw. in his ſenſe amounts to the ſame with what 
we ordinarily call extricating. See Alx. a 
ANALYST, a perſon who analyzes a thing, or makes uſe of 
the analytical method. See ANALyYS1s, and ANALYTIC. 


Seel. and Suppl. 
to denote a mathema- 


Some reſtrain the word mo gen 
tician, who makes great- uſe of the algebraic method or calculus 

1 in excluſion of the ſynthetic or ſtrict geomietrical 
In which ſenſe Analyſt amounts to much the ſame with Com- 

purif or Calculator. © | . 

In a ſenſe not unlike this, a late ingenious writer gives the 
title Analyf# to a book againſt the modern geometry; or 
doctrine of fluxions. See FLUX10N, Cycl. and Suppl. 

ANALYTIC Chemiſtry, the art of analyſing vegetable, animal, 
and mineral ſubſtances, and reſolving them into their differ- 
ent parts or principles. The whole of chemiſtry may be com- 
prehended under the art of reſolving bodies into their princi- 

ples, and of compoſing new compounds from theſe principles, 
this laſt part of + it is called ſynthetic Chemiſtry, - Shaw's 


| TITS 8 ** 1 „ 
ANALYTICS, (Cyel.} in literaryhiſtory, -is particularly uſed to 
denote certain writings of Ariſtotle under this title. 

Ariſtotle's Analytics conſiſt of four books, two under the de- 
nomination of former, Avanluauy wgdlegwr;.and as many under 
|. that of latter, vrię.— They belong to the claſs of his acroa- 
matic works. Galen ſuggeſts, that the antient and genuine 
title of the two former books, was wigs coMoyious, concern- 
ing ſyllogiſm, which is confirmed by Boethius : The title of 
the two latter, according to the fame „ Was weg aTolutrw;. 


—— 


tioned by Ariſtotle to Nicomachus,; were different from thoſe 
extant. In effect, Laertius ſpeaks of eight; or accord- 

to other copies, of nine or ten books of the former Ana- 
Iytitt, beſides two of the latter. Add, that Ammonius affures 
us, that in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, there were no 
4 _ forty books of Ariſtotle's Analytics in the Alexan- 

rian ibrary. 3 re 

Proclus cenſures Ariſtotle's Analytics, for being too plain and 


what we other- | on demonſtration. Petit maintains, that the Aualyrict, men- 


- intelligible to every body: Ramus, perhaps with more juſtice, 


uſualhy conſidered as polygons compoſed of an infinite number 
of tabinety little ew. but is ſuppoſition is neither 1 


rate nor neceſſ o* it ſometimes affords convenient 
for invention. V. Mat Laurin'g Fluxions paſſim 
F. Reynau'of the oratory bas given & ſyſſem of alge- 


ftematical®. - The: great 


rules and methods. — 758. 4 
8 Mathem rs Þ; 66 tl! 


el cenſures it i not many modern writers on the human uuderſtanding 


15 CF complains of their being obſcure and incomprehen- 


However it muſt be owned, that Ariſtote in this work has 
few, that he thoroughly underſtood reaſoning and demon- 
ſtration; a compliment which cannot with Jultice be jo to 

and' ICs 

We have various commentators on Ariſtotle's — 3 


re, drowned in the | myltitude of particular | for which we refer to Fabric. Bibl. Græc. L 3. 0. 6. 


0 1+ n 


ANANNESEIS, Azmonc, in antient writers, denote enco- 


- niutns of perſons who had behaved well in war or elſewhere, 
rehearſed before the emperors of Conſtantinople, to put them 


p — conſiſts in w 1 1 in ind of beftowing ſuitable rewards. Meurs. Gloſs, Grac. 
* viation, &c. N. ienc. 6˙ AN E. CS, in medicine, are uſed by ſome writers to 
The order of matte | enote thoſe ſigns which help to diſcover the © paſt” ſtate of 
- Fo differe heen penn body. e eee e e 

or not; 3 Theſe are'otherwife called Rememoratives. Cuff. Lex, in voc- 
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ermen | 


ing or ſtrer wth lening memo | 
are all ſpirituous things. Vid. 


in. voc. 
* 


- 


zuch according to this auth | 
= ANANAS, 
2 


ANA 


AN in botany; the nume of a genus of plants, of which 
A Planet gives the following characters. The — 
is compoſed of one leaf and is of the funnel faſhioned kind, 
divided into three ſegrrien 
dles of the embryo fruit for its baſe ; this enibryo finally be- 
© comes a fleſhy fruit, 2 of a turbinated form, in 
which are lodged many ſmall ſeeds of a kidney-like ſhape, 
tovered with their calyptræ. See Pine-ApPLE. ; 
The ſpecies of Ananas enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 


ts prickly Auanat, with an oval fruit with white pulp. 
2. The prickly Ananas, with a idal fruit and yellow 
pulp. And, 3. The ſmooth or not prickly Ananas, called 
itta, Taurnef. Inſt. p. 659. ; 
he method of preparing the Ananas, as praftifed b 
the Americans, is to pate it, flice it, put it in a veſſel we 
cloſed, and ſuſpend it in a kettle of water over the fire, b 
which means the juice iſſues ſpontaneouſly, and in the boil- 
ing loſes all its crudities. M orm. Muſ. p. 185. Pomet, Hiſt. 
des Drog. I. 7. c. 49. Burggr. Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 647. 
Tiemeroth and r have given diſſertations expreſs 
 coticerning the Ananas.—[* Diſſ. de Planta & Fructu Ananas 
Erf. 1723- Comment de Ananaſa, ſive Nuce Indica Pinea, 


vulgo Pinhas, Norimb. 1716. 4. An Extract of it is given | 


in Jour des Scav. T. 62. p. 180. ſeq.] 
ANANCITIS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of figured ſtone; or 
gem, famous among the antients for its magical uſe in raiſing 
the image of the gods. Mercat. Metalloth. Arm. g. c. 57. 
The word is alſo written Ananchitis, ani, but more pro- 
ly avayxilic, ; : 
t is formed from aryzy, force, neceſſity, alluding to its con- 
ſtraining the to appear. 
The Anancitis appears to be the ſame with the ſtone other- 
wiſe called Synochitis, celebrated for its virtue in raiſing the 
ſhadows of the infernal gods. 
The Anancitis is of an elegant figure; it makes an hemi- 
ſphere finely furrowed all over. Its figure and deſcription 
may be ſeen in Mercatus. : ; ; We 
ANANDRI, Aa, dee, in antient writers, is applied to virgins, 
or thoſe who have not known man. Caff. Lex. Med. p. 44. 
In this ſenſe Anandri ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from Andrumæ, 
__ ArJevpar, thoſe who have had commerce with men. 
ANANISABTA, or ANANISAPTA, a magical word frequently 


found inſcribed on coins and other amulets, ſuppoſed to have | 


a virtue of preſerving the wearer from the plague, V. Miſc. 

Lipſ. T. 5. p. 284. Obſ. 115. 

Serpilius thinks it has been formed from a miſunderſtanding 
© of the word oabazxtan, uſed by our Saviour in his agony on 
= the croſs. Hence alſo this inſcription is ſometimes found to 

accom pretended pieces of the true croſs. In ſome in- 

ſtances the order of the letters is tranſpoſed, and in lieu of 

Ananiſabta written Inana Sabta. 

M. Lyonet, phyſician of the king of France, ftarts another 

explication of Ananiſabta, He ſuppoſes it a kind of abrevia- 

ture, formed of the initial letters of the words, Antidotus 

Naxareni Auferat Noxam Intoxicationis, Sancti ficet Alimenta, 

Pocula Trinitas Alma. But this is mere conje A later 

writer has with equal probability, diſcovered after the ſame 


manner another meaning in the word, applicable to M. Ly- | 


onet himſelf z Attulit Nequaquam Anani ſabtæ Noftre Innatam 
Significationem A Peſtis Tempore Alienam. 
ANAPZASTIC, or Ax AAS r, is ſometimes uſed in a ſubſtan- 
tive ſenſe, 
Such is the Anape/ius Ariſtophanæus, in Cicero, which is a 
verſe conſiſting of eight as ; | 
Aena Ponti per freta Colchos denique delatus adbæſi. 
Vid. Cic. in Orat. c. 56. Faber, Theſ. in voc. Anapeſftus. 
This is otherwiſe called Anapæſtus Ofomnarins. 


ts at the edge; and having the tuber- | 


Caf. Lex. Med. p. 48. b V. Fees: con. Hi p. 81 
| Px p. 45 ppoc. p. 5 


ANA 


ANA 


As in the following type: 


= 


N pericula venturi 

aultos timor ipſe mali mittit. 

ang 98 051 )is uſed, ln he antient medicine, for the re- 

on of matter mouth, Hoes. CEcon. Hippoc. © | 

Caft. Ler. Med. in bos. 1 „ e 
Hence alſo we meet with the term Auaphorici, 
for thoſe labouring under an hæmoptye, who bring up blood 
from the lower part by the mouth. Gorr. Def. Med. in voc. 

ANAPHORA among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the hoſt or 
ſpecies offered in the euchariſt. Du Cange, Gloſs. Græc. in 
voc. AraPoga, 

ANAPHORA is alſo uſed to denote the rehearſing a perſon's 
name from the diptychs in the liturgy. Id. ib. See DiyTyYcHn. 
ANAPHORA is alſo a title. given to thoſe little Syriac liturgies, 
Yculum Pacis, 


wherein are contained the prayers after the 
yo patriarch of the Marionites enumetates forty of theſe 
naphore. Le Brun, ap. Bibl. Franc. T. g. p. 100. 
ANAPHORA, in aſtrology, denotes the ſecond houſe, or that part 
of heaven which is thirty degrees diſtant from the horoſcope. 
Bud. de Aſk, I. 1. p. 120, ate | | 
The term Anaphora is alſo ſometimes promiſcuouſly applied 
to ſome of the ſucceeding houſes ; as the ſecond, fifth, eighth; 
and eleventh. In this Tenſe Anaphota amounts to the fame 
with Epanaphora, and ſtands oppoſed to Cataphora. See 
CATAPHORA. _ . | | | 
ANAPHORA is alſo applied by ſome to the oblique aſcenſions of 
the ſtars: Vital. Lex. Math. in voc. | oY 
ANAPHRODISIA denotes impotency in reſpect of venery. Some 
alſo uſe it for a want of deſire or inclination to the ſex. Bonet. 
Medic.ſeptent. I. 3. Sec. 33: c. 7. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 45. 
In this ſenſe, the academiſt's Nature Curieſi give an extraor- 
dinary inſtance of this kind, in a perſon otherwiſe healthy 
and robuſt, Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 1. an. 8. Obſ. 94. 
ANAPHYSEMATA, in ſome antient writers; denotes winds 
iſſuing from under ground, at the clefts or appertures thereof. 
a de Mund. ap. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 39. 
eſe are ſometimes called by later writers Apogæ i. 
ANAPLASIS, in medicine, the compleat reſtitution of a broken 
bone, ſo as the two ends meet and cloſe exactly together . 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Biaplaſis v. 


ROSIS, in the general ſenſe, denotes repletion. 4 
Anaplereſis is more partieularly uſed in medicine, to denote 
that part of ſurgery, whereby things wanting are ſupplied, 


Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 45. | FI 

In which ſenſe, Auapleraſis amounts to the ſame with what 
ve otherwiſe call ition. Barbet. Chirurg. P. 1. e. 1 

ANAPLEROS1s, in the civil law, is a name which ſome give to 


the four laſt books of Juſtinian's code. V. Jour, des Scav. 


T. 30. p. 768. 1 | 
AN io PHYLLON, Duckfoot, or May-Apple, in botany; 
the name of a genus of plants, the chataCters of which are 
/ theſe. . The flower is of the roſaceous kind; conſiſting of 
ſeveral petals diſpoſed in a circular form; from tlie center of 
the flower ariſes a piſtil which is afterwards a fruit, or feed- 
veſſel of an oval form, unicapſular, and containing ſmall 
roundiſh ſeeds. , ; 
The ſpecies of Anapodephyllon enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 


Ara Porn uſed 


fort are theſe; _ | 1 „ 
1. The Canada Anapodephyilen of Morinus. And; 2. The 
Canada Ap odephyllon; witli leaves like thoſe of the Ricinus; 

Tournef. P 239. | 0 . <a 
This plant is propagated by parting the roots in Auguſt, after 
the green leaves decay. n 

GYRUS, aeg in antient writets, denotes a per- 
ſon without money, tho? otherwiſe ſufficietitly accommodated 
with land and other effects. Suid. in voc. 4 
In a like. ſenſe, we ſometimes alſo meet with the word Au- 
gyria, uſed by lawyers for the condition. of a petſon without 


e rot | Mans 
Ari nius alſo Pa icus, | Ana- R 9 Fr 
* yet one long ſyllable, but fo as that inſtead of the firſt | V . Phil, Fer, | expreſs de peeptiont 
two Auapſti as many ſpondees may be uſed. Sealig. Poet. 111 Ly : 7 L try, i ab den 80 
1. 2. C. 36. Groſſ. Inſt. P. LY Sec. I. C. 2. §. 19. | ae | ce . 2 ln the Giek Surth, who having deen phyſi- 
| ſtands thus cians, gave not o advice, but their remedies, gratis. 

IP | They wy alſo called Argentinepes. Meurs & Du Cange; Gloſſ. 

vv | Graec. & Fuic. Theſ. in voc. Azagyug®. q tS 5 

vides ans | con ance wh 1ANARRAPHE, in ſurgery, denotes a of future or re- 

an be 4c I tration of the upper eye-lid, when re and hanging over 

Vunient cito Secula quum jam the eye,  Woelbouſe, ap. Ephem. Arad. N. C. Cent. 5: app. 

Socius calor 0 a reviſet | I 42» s GE: | WT 25 

Animataque ſanguine vive is is by ſome alſo called Suturw blepharica, by others ab- 

 Habitacula Ning geſtet | ; breviatio, contrattio, - colleft10; or ſuſpen ee palpe- 
Lacrymas ſpendite cuntti alt od. bre.-It is uſed in the — 7 Pens, or wi | 

Mors bes reparatio vite off. Bona. where the is obſtrufted,, lo of od gue or 

. 9 oe; wt 807 fg? i _— f is too thick beſet with þriltly hairs both withitt 

. * Am if 72 admits, in the firſt region, either An 0 witho ut. , 7 4 WM | ? [4 bs . 4 
—.— ors ſporidee;/in the ſecond, only of an Aue 3. in | ANARCHI, a. e., in antiquity, @ name given.by the Athenians 
the third, of an fnapib/f or a ſporidee 3 in the fourth, eicher of | to four fupernumera days in their year, dufing which they had 
a ſpondee or à trochee. | : 3 — 0 | we 
ſt 1 | 


SUPPL * L. „ * 


The Attic. year was divided into ten according to the 
\ Humber of tribes, to whom the precedency 
conſiſted of thirty five days; what remained ; 


to make the lunar year com- 


b 


ach diviſion 


turns. 


AMA 


| after the expiration of theſe, 


leat, which according to their com 
*. fifty- four days, were emp | 
| magiſtrates, and called arxgx,o net get, and g ATSCALID Potter, 


Archæol. I. 1. c. 18. 


NARCHY (Cycl.)—AIll kinds of ſtates are ſubject to Auarchies. 
We read of civil Anarchies, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual Anarchies,, | 
and even Anarchies in the republic of lexters. It has been 
objected to a learned prelate, 


ency in the ſenate fell 


that his principles tended to 


1 


flax ; that it had ſcarce any root; that its flower was of the 
Colour of the hyacinth, its fruit reſembled the noſe of a 


calf. Tis from this reſemblance that we at this time call the 
plant calue s ſnout. Dioſcorides ſays, that it was like the 


utation conſiſted of three ANAS, duck, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the name 
oyed in the creation of 


of a args genus of birds, the general order of an- 

ſeres. diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are, that 

the beak is convex, and ends in an obtuſe point. The birds 
of this . the ſwan, gooſe, widgeon, &c. Linnæiz 

Syſtem, Natur. p. 46. See Dock. 

Anas Compeſtris, in zoology, the name of a bird common in 


of the ſize of a 


| Anarchy »,—f* Vid. Bibl. Angl. T. 3.. p. 251. Lond. 
2 a ſtate of Anarchy, or of tyranny and arbitrary power. Vid. 


divers parts, eſpecially of Africa and America; e. gr. amon 
_ . the Itinois, who are obſerved by travellers to live in a perf 


are ſaid to be withqyt either judges or prieſts e; among the 


- 


to that of duke NKud. of Hapſburg, is commonly called 


Anarchy. Every 
government . Enthuſiaſts talked of nothing but annulling 
all the laws, aboliſhing all writings, records, and regiſters, 


' Bibl, Anc. Mod. T. 21. p. 94. 


* 
- 


„ 


* 
8 
v 
£ 


. 


1 


ſucceſſor, the government devolved to the elders of the 
Who ruled as 


Gut 
« 


*ANARRHICAS, in ichthyology, the name given, by Artedi, 
to the fiſh called wee. „ 
- | Kitd, diſtinguiſhed" by the following characters. The bran- 
Chioſtege membrane on each fide contains ſix or more bones. 
here are no belly fins, The back fin is ſingle, and very 

long, reaching even to the tail. The pinna ani is long; the 
tail is diſtinct and ſquare ; the head is ſomewhat depreſſed 5 
s three or 


to the touch. The mouth opens extremely wide; the tee 
aue large, and ſtand in the jaws and palat 7 


1 
2 


- 
4 


Hobbs, in this ſenſe, calls the Roman commonwealth an 
Anarchy. Chrift, Machiav. I. 3. c. 6. p. 15. 
ANARCHY is alſo applied to certain troubleſome and diſorderly 


where every interval between the death of one king and the 


chat it is a proverb among that people, Poland is governed 
i confuſion. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 12. p. 46. 


right in his -own eyes ©; which is a juſt picture of an A. 
narchy. The firſt Anarchy we read of in that commonwealth, 


And undi Arten, Gen. Piſe. is 
ANARRHINON, in botany, 'a name given 
antients to the plant called by others hehnir agria, and by 


reduce Chriſt's kingdom to an Anarchy *. Clem. Walker has 
given che hiſtory of independency, under the title of the Engliſh 


16 to. Wed, Athen. Oxon. T. 2. p. 146.] _ 
It 2 beak ſometimes controverted which of the two is beſt, 


Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 40. p. 262. Cato's Letters, T. 2. 
P · 207; 213. 3 : 
Anarchy is ſuppoſed to have reigned after the deluge, before 
the foundation of monarchies . We ftill find it obtain in 


independency of any ſuperior d; among the Canadeſe, who 


Californians, where every family makes its own laws, as well 
as religion * 3 in Chili, where every maſter of a family is a 
king ; in the Marian iſlands, where neither prince nor law 
is known, but every perſon governs himſelf according to his 
own fancy ; and to mention no more, among the Hoten- 


tots, where the only reſemblance of government that is found | 
is that in each neighbourhood, the eldeſt is the firſt in honour, 


and his advice chiefly followed, not from any civil authority 
he is veſted with, but in regard of his ſuperior experience 8. 


Vid. Thomaſſ. Meth. Etud. Hift. I. 1. c. 13. p. 207- | 
5 Edif. T. 11. p. 305. 


Works of Learn. L. 5. 
p- 79: 4 Mem. de Trey. 1705. p. 1750. Nouv. Rep. 
T. 54. p. 110. Ouvr. des Scav. Mars 1702. p. 114. 
s Phil. Tranſ. N'. 310. p. 2426.] 3 
Some extend the Fi of Anarchy further, ſo as to make it 
comprehend all the more popular governments. 
In this ſenſe, Anarchy amounts to much the ſame with De- 
mocracy. See DEMOCRACY, Cycl. 


ar,—In'Germany 


periods, even in governments otherwiſe regul 
the ſpace from the election of Richard duke of Cornwall 


the Anarchy, or interregnum. Vid. Bibl. Germ. T. 3. 
242. | | | 
n England, the period between the death of Cromwell and 
king  Charles's reſtoration, is commonly repreſented as an 
month produced a new ſcheme or form of 


and bringing all men to the primitive level ®. — [* Ouvr. des 
Scav. Jan. 1699. p. 10, orks of Learn. T. 2. p. 10g. 
No modern nation is more ſubject to Anarchies than Poland; 
election of another is a perfect picture of confuſion, inſomuch 
e Jewiſh Kiſer preſents numerous inſtances of Anarchies 
xfually denoted by this phraſe, that in thoſe days 

there was no king in Iſrael, but every mandid that which was 
is that which enſued on the death of JIoſhuah, who ſearing no 
5 


according to his own mind. After the death 
of theſe, elders, the Anarchy became compleat . [- Vid. 


- Judg: c. xvii. v.'6. Works of Learn. T. 2. p. 301. Nouv. |. 


ep. Lett. T. 46. p. 448.. Can. Dia. in voc.] 


others the lupus marinus, He makes it a 


diſtin genus of fiſhes,” of the malacopterygious, or ſoft-finned 


and the body ſomewhat compreſſed. The length of the fiſh 
our feet, It is of a variegated colour, and Fippery 
t 


eyes are large, and placed upwards. The pectoral fins large 
Dre 
by ſome of the 


| 


—— 


ANASPATICA, in botany, the name 
te, and fauces. The | the characters of which are theſe The 


others ant irrbinum. Pliny tells us, "that this r 


er 1 
1 8 wan” "> ® 
' P, * = 


France, and Ty called tetrax, and canne petriere. It is 


eaſant, and of the nature of the buſtard, 
having no hinder toe; it runs very ſwiftly, and ſits on the 
* as the duck does in the water, whence it has its name. 
Bellonius, de Avibus. See TETRAX. 


ANASARCA (Cyc.)—This diſtemper is ſometimes alſo called 


Cataſarca, ſometimes Hypoſarcidium, ſometimes E piſarcidium, 
ſometimes Aqua inter cutem or intercus, in regard this pituitous 
humour ſpreads itſelf thro? thefleſh. Serenus Samonicus elegantly 
calls it 9 1 error; Albucaſis calls it a dropſy by infil- 
tration. Friend, Hiſt. of Phyſ. P. 2. p. 168. | 

Anaſarca is a peculiar ſpecies of univerſal dropſy, differing 


both from the Aſcites and Tympanites. It differs from the 


Aſcites in that, tho” it uſually ariſes from the ſame cauſes, 
the waters in an Aſcites do not poſſeſs the upper parts of the 
body, at leaſt while the patient keeps in an ere& poſture, 
wh they do in the Anaſarca. TFunck, Conſp. Med. 
ab. 65. 
Some diſtinguiſh between the Anaſarca and the leucophlegmatia, 
in that the latter comes from the Pituita, the former from an 
ichorous ſeroſity diſcharged in the very habit of body; appa- 
2 thro* the fault of the lymphatic veſſels. Bibl, Anat. 
«2. p. 550. 

The Anaſarca ſometimes ſtops at half its growth; in which 
caſe it is called by the antients Phlegmatia, where the blot- 
ting is conſpicuous, yet foft and looſe. 

The uſual method of cure among us is much the ſame as that 
of the Aſcites. The antients had a peculiar method adapted 
to it. N 

Etius relates, from Aſclepiades, the manner of curing 
ſarca very exactly. This is by making inciſions on the inſide 
of the leg, about four fingers breadth - above the ankle, as 
deep, as generally thoſe in bleeding are made. At firſt a little 
blood iſſues out, afterwards there is a continual diſcharge of 
water, without any inflammation, ſo that the aperture can- 
not be cloſed, till the humour is ſpent, and the ſwelling gone 
down; and this drain cures the diſtemper, without any inter- 
nal medicine. Friend, Hiſt. Phyſ. P. 1. p. 33: ſeq. 

Leonides ſays further, that if the inciſions in the legs do not 
make a dilcharge quick enough, ſome ought to' be made in 
other parts of the body; in the thighs, in the arms, or in the 
ſcrotum if - ſwelled, by which means a great quantity of 
watry matter may be evacuated. Friend, Hiſt. Phy. „ Is 


8 ee 
he operation itſelf is mentioned by Hippocrates, and had 


an Ana- 


been practiſed from his time down to our on days, with ſuc - 


ceſs; tho* ſometimes, mortifications have been · known to en- 


ſue. Silvius de le Boe propoſes another way of acupuncture, 
and aſſumes the diſco 


of it to himſelf, though it is plain, it 
is all taken from the deſcription here given, and in ſo many 
words mentioned by Aviſenna. Friend, Hiſt. Phyſ. P. I. 
I, ; A caſes the Anaſarca appears to have been advantageous, 
inſomuch that a cure of it has killed the patient. V. Act. 
PFIYC Med Ad IKE 7.2.08: - TO 

Dr. Dovar's cure for an Anaſarca is an electuary compoſed 
of ſteel prepared with ſulphur and crude antimony, each 

an ounce, diagridium four ounces; make a fine powder 
of theſe ; then add as much of any fyrup as will make a ſoft 


NASSAS,.in natural hiſtory, the name of a fruit very com- 


mon in Guinea and in ſome other parts of Africa. It is very 


beautiful to the eye, and not leſs agreeable both to the taſte and 
ſmell, and is by ſome accounted the fineſt fruit in the world. 
The deſcriptions we meet with of it are very imperfect, but 
as there is nothing in them that contradicts its bong the 
pine-apple, it may be that fruit, and if ſo it deſerves all the 
praiſe that is given it. See PINE-APPLE. 


ANASTASIS, aar,, denotes a reſurrection. 


Chiflet has given us a diſſertation on Childeric's tomb, under 
the title of Anaftafis Childerict *;- Treuer has publiſhed the 
figure of a man and woman in the antient German habit, 
as found in an antient urn, under the title of Anaſtaſis veteris 
Germani Germanægue femingæ d. [* V. Jour, des Scav. 
T. 90. p. 246. * Bibl. Germ. T. 17. * 16.] 
2a genus of plants 
ianthium con 
of four leaves and is coloured; the leaves are of an oval figure, 
hollowed, and erect. The flowey'conſiſts of four petals and 
is of the eruciforni kind ; the 
expanded, and have ungues of the length of the cup, ſtand- 


i + r ſtamin A ed 


Ms 


* 


an 


petals are roundiſh; Bat; and 


2 
— 
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Rlaments of the length of the cup; th ſtand ere and open, | This ſame is the flile of moſt other councils, grounded on that 
and two —— ones en ben, and are ſhorter than | form of St. Paul, „“ if we or an angel from heaven preach any 
the reſt. The antherz are roundiſn. The germen of the | other goſpel unto you, than that which we have preached unto 
piſtill is bifid and very ſmall; the ſtyle is ſubulated and of you, et him be Anathema or accurſed. 
© the length of the ſtamina; the ſtigma is headed. The fruit ie antient Anathema in the judgment of ſeveral modern 
is an extreamly ſhort bilocular pod, the membrane which writers, amounted to no more than an excommunication, or 
forms the diviſion between the two cells, terminating in an expulſion from the church, and interdiction of all commu - 
oblique inflated ſubulated ſtyle longer than the pod. The ſeeds nion with her, Accordingly in the antient canons, it is diſ- 
are Toole and roundiſh. Linnæi, Gen. Plant. p. * 1. tinguiſhed by the names of wailang aPogriop;, the total ſepa- 
ANASTOMOSIS (Cycl.)—It is a queſtion among natomiſts, ration, and Anathema, q. d. the curſe ; as being the greateſt 
whether the uterine arteries and veins anaſtomoſe with the veins | curſe that could be laid upon man. Bingh. Orig. Ecclef. 
and arteries of the ſecundines. Mr. Monro holds the ne-] I. 16. c. 2. F. 8. 
tive, and he thinks that ſeveral inconveniences are avoided | Delivering unto Satan, appears to have been but anothet expreſ- 
y the want of this Ana/tomoſis. V. Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. | fion for this excommunication, and the ſpiritual effects conſe- 
2. p. 133. ſeq. See FoE Tus. ent to it, that is, the puniſhment of the ſoul and not of the body. 
AN ASTROUS Signs, in aſtronomy, an appellation given to thers are of opinion, that beſides this ſpiritual puniſhment 
the Duodecatimoria, or the twelve portions of the ecliptic, | naturally conſequent to excommunication, there was in the 
which the ſigns poſſeſſed antiently, but have deſerted | apoſtles days another conſequent to it, which was a corporal 
by the preceſſion of the æquinox. Keil, Aſtron, Lect. 8. | power and poſleflion, or the infliction of bodily vexations 


81. | and torments by the _— of Satan, on thoſe who were 
ANASTROPHE, Auggen, in the antient military art, de- delivered unto him. Dr. Hammond, Grotius, and Light- 


notes the return of a battalion to its former ſtation, after a | foot, are the great ſupporters of this opinion among the mo- 
turn or evolution either to the right or left. Potter, Archæ-] derns, and they have almoſt the general concurrence of the 
ol. I. 3. c. 6. Suid. in voc. antient interpreters on their fide . In effect it ſhould ſeem 
The Anaſtrophe ſtands oppoſed to the epiſtrophe. the general ſenſe of the antients, both Greek and Latin, that 
ANASTROPHE alſo denotes a grammatical figure, whereby a | the power of anathematizing was an extraordinary apoſtolical 
prepoſition, which regularly __ to precede, is placed after | power, diſtin& from the ordinary power of excommunica- 
its caſe, e. g. Saxa per et ſcopulos. Faber, The. p. 157. tion, ſince we do not find that they made uſe of this phraſe, 
ANASTROPHE, in rhetoric, denotes a quaint inverſion of the or- | delivering unto Satan, in any of the ordinary forms of excom- 


der of the words in a ſentence, e. gr. ut ſcire poſſis ad quo| munication, as being ſenſible, that the church after the power 


te expediat loqui, for quoad expediat te logui, Heder. Schul. | of miracles was ceaſed, had no pretence of inflicting _ 

Lex. p. 233, diſcaſes, as the apoſtles had v. — [ Bingh. Orig. Ecclel. 
ANATHEMA, (Cycl.) in heathen antiquity, denotes a preſent | Lex. 16. c. 2. $. 15. * Bingh. loc. cit.] | 

offered to ſome god, and hung up in his temple. It is certain the church ſometimes pronounced a total, final, 

In which ſenſe, the word is written in Greek, An. and irreverſible ſentence of excommunication againſt ſome 

In reality moſt Greek writers, diſtinguiſh Anathema written | more heinous criminals, keeping them under pennance all 


with a long e, Arabnua, from Anathema with a ſhort E, Arabia; } their lives, and denying them her external peace and com- 
tho' Beza and ſome others reje& the difference, Pollux in | munion at the hour of death, for example and terror . But 
his lexicon obſerves, that the word properly ſignifies gifts de- | it is not ſo apparent that ſhe uſed to join execration to her 
dicated to the gods. This interpretation is confirmed by He- cenſures, and devote men to temporal deſtruction, not only 
ſychius, who explains Arzathema by ornaments. Suic. Theſ. | by refuſing to pray for them, but by praying againſt them, 
* ccleſ. in voc. Arabia, that God would take them out of the world, and deliver his 
LE Making preſents to the gods was a cuſtom even from the | church by that means, from their malicious pou and ma- 
earlieſt times, either to pacify them when angry, or to ob- | chinations. Grotius thinks this was very rarely done; but yet 
| tain ſome future benefit, or as a grateful acknowledgment | there are ſome examples of it wy Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 
of ſome paſt favour. They conſiſted of crowns and gar- | 16,c, 2. 5 16. * Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 16. c. 2. F. 17.] 
lands, garments, cups of gold or other valuable metals, and | Maranatba is an extraordinary formula, which occurs in an- 
any other thing which conduced to the ornament or the en- tient cenſures. Authors are divided concerning its import and 
riching of the temples. uſe. There is little ſaid of the word maranatha among the 
Theſe were commonly termed avabnyalz, and ſometimes a- | antients, and leſs of its uſe in any form of excommunication. 
x: from their being depoſited in the temple where they | St. Chryſoſtom ſays it is a Hebrew word, ſignifying the Lord 
ſometimes were laid on the floor, ſometimes hung upon the | 7s come 3. and he particularly applies it to the confuſion of thoſe 
walls, doors, pillars, or the roof, or any other conſpicuous | who ſtill abuſe the — (bu of the goſpel, notwithſtanding 
place. Sometimes the occaſion of the dedication was in- | that the Lord was come among them. 
ſcribed either upon the thing itſelf, or, when the matter of | St. Jerom ſays it was more a Syriac than an Hebrew word, 
that could not bear an inſcription, upon a tablet hung up | tho? it had ſomething in it of both languages, ſignifyin 
with it. | | eur Lord is come. But he applies it agai e perverſeneſs 
When any perſon left his employment, or way of life, it was | of the. Jews, and others who denied the coming of Chriſt, 
cuſtomary to dedicate the inſtruments belonging to it, as a] making this the ſenſe of the apoſtle ; if any man love not the 
grateful commemoration of the divine favour and protection. , Lord eſus Chriſt, let him be anathema, the Lord is come. 
hus in an antient Greek epigram we find a fiſher makes a | According to this ſenſe, maranatha could not be any part of the 
2 of his nets to the nymphs of the ſea. Shepherds] form of excommunication, but only a reaſon for pronoun 
hung up their pipe to Pan, or ſome of the country deities, cing the anathema. againſt thoſe who expreſſed their hatred 
as we find done by one in 'T ibullus. So Lais decayed with | againſt Chriſt, by denying his coming, either in words, as 
age, dedicates her mirror to Venus. Pauſanius has left us| the Jews did who blaf dr him, called Jeſus anathema 
à particular deſcription of the 'Anathemata in the Delphian | or accurſed, or elſe by wicked works, as thoſe who lived 
temple, which was the richeſt of any in Greece v. [Potter, | profanely under the name of Chriſtian. | I 


Archzol; 1. 2. c. 4. Potter, loc. cit. Others of the antients interpret the word of the future com- 


The term Anathema alſo occurs in a like ſenſe applied to] ing of Chriſt, particularly St. Auſtin, who ſays maranatha is 
chriſtian offerings. | 7 N I 2 Syriac word ſignifying the Lord will come. And he parti- 
The Arathemata or ornaments of the antient churches, are | cularly applies it : inf the Arians, who could not be faid 
otherwiſe called in eccleſiaſtical writers Donaria. to love the Lord, uſe they denied his divine nature. Dr. 
Such in particular were thoſe called Eclox»pals, anſwering to| Hammond and others will have Anathema maranatha to have 
the votive tablets of the heathens. Alſo. pictures, moſaics, | - anſwered to the third and higheſt degree of excommunication 
inſcriptions, and at length images, ſtatues, crucifixes, c. among the Jews, called Shammatha. Bingh. Orig, Ecclei. 


Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 16. c. 8, +4 were -» | © Sn 236 fat r 1 
ANATHEMA Ne applied to men devoted to the The reformed church of France in their ſynod of Alez, at 
15 9 or gods. Calv. Lex. Jur. in vo. | which Peter du Moulin afliſted as moderator in 1629, made 

a 


uſion to the heathen offerings, Socrates thinks the term | an order, that in excommunication no one ſhould uſe the form 
Anathema was introduced for excommunication, . becauſe | of delivering to Satan, neither ſhould the cenſure of Anathema 
thereby a man's condemnation was 88 and.proclaimed |  maranatha be pronounced againſt any, for that no man was 
as if it were hung up upon a pillar.  Bingh, loc. cit. entitled to uſe that form, but be that knows the ſecrets of 
Some diſtinguiſh between Anathema and excommunication, reprobation. Bingb. Orig. Eecleſ. 1. 16. C. 2. $. 15. 
ſuppoſing the former to be a greater ee of puniſhment, | Balduinus, Deutrohmannus, Durrius, Stevartius, and others 8 
the latter a milder. The effect of the latter is only to cut | * have written expreſfsly concerning Anathemas, Hen. La- 
men off from the commerce of the faithful, that of the for- | Hbertus, a German writer, has given an Anathematolegia, 
oc to exclude them from the joy of heaven. Mem. de +6 ring. of the _—_— omkerchen, Bann. Li- 
, 4 TCV 1716. Biden; if fi its... { bo Nr Þþ 5 Ac eol, . teq.. 1 eee e 
Ihe council of cloſes..every one of its canons with þ AN THEMATIZING, theuct of pronouncing an Anathema. 
the formula, wala rw, let him be Anathema or .accurſad; | See AAT M. 3 1 
wich ſome interpret, let him be excluded from the church; In which ſenſe Fnathematizing amounts to the ſame with ex- 
dthers, let him be tormented by Satan here; and others, let | communicating. See ExcommunicaTiIon, Gel. 


* 


him be damned bereafter. Bingb. Orig. Ecclel. 1, 16. c. 2. The term is not only applied in ſpeaking of perſons, but of # 
Set. 16. d "docrines and opinions. Thus the council of Trent anathe- 7 
| ! ĩ ³· A | matize, 
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dane che opinion of thoſe who hold; thit free · wil bn 


© to refiff divine grace. | 5 
It has been much eontroverted; Whether a nba yo be 
unatbematixed after his death ; a controverſy certainly of great 
moment, as turning on no leſs 4 queſtion than this, whether 
a church can reverſe the diſpenſations of heaven, and call 
perſons 2 out of ile, and commit them to hell ? 
Pfaff. nft. Hiſt. Eccl , ſec. 6. c. 5: 
Church hiſtory abounds' with inſtances of mutual anathemas, 
councils, fathers, heretics' anathematizing each other. There | 
| 


are till extant the twelve anathemas of St, Cyril againſt Neſto- 
rius e, and the counter - anathemas of Neſforius againſt St. Cy- 
il. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. 5. c. 27. n. 18. Id. ibid. 


C. 24. 8 . 3 

| K {86439 4 charged by Whiſton with having interpolated 
- the anatheinas of the council of Nice. The critic pretends 

to coict the Aint of having forged the clauſe, where the 
Arian ate anat bematixed, for hong that Chriſt was created. 
- It muſt not be omitted; that Mr. Thirlby has endeavoured 
'" 46 refute the charge: I biſt. Argum. p. 38. ſeq. 
ANATHEMATISM denotes the fame with anathema or im- 


8 See ANAT HEMA. | 
; | he decrees of councils are 8 guarded by Anatbe- 
3 


-  matiſms, ti procure them reſpect ecure the obſervance 
| eee lems See Canon, Council, &c. Cycl. ,% 8 
The Anathematiſms of Greg. Thaumaturgus are extant in 
Caniſius's collection; but have been ſhewn to be ſpurious, 


- fince mention is made in them of Arianiſm and Apollinaris. 


Vid. Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 23. p. 272. 
NATHREPSIS, in medicine, amounts to much the ſame 
with #ralepfis. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 47. See ANALEPSIS. 
ANATICULA, in the old Roman authors, a term of fond- 
_ neſs uſed by people in love. There is another of the ſame 
kind from a different bird Palumbula. : 
My little duck, and my little dove, were the moſt endearing 
terms the the lovers of thoſe times could uſe z nor was this 
| the cuſtom of the Romans only, but the Greeks, as far 
off as Ariſtophanes, have it. 
ANATIFERA concha, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſhells, the characters of which are theſe: It is a 
- ſhell-fiſh of the multivalve kind, being of a triangular figure, 
flat, and compoſed of five ſhells faſten'd to a long pedicle, 
and furniſhed with fourteen hairs. Of this genus of ſhell-fiſh 
the cabinets of the curious afford us the following ſpecies. 1. The 
2/ rates Anatifera, with a long peticle. 2. The glans 
marinus of Rondeletius, with a long pedicle. 3. The almond- 
ſhaped Anatifera, with a ſhort pedicle. 4. The arboreſcent 
or branched Anatifera, of a long acute form. 
This genus of ſhells obtained this ftrange name from an er- 
* Troneous opinion, that they produced ducks, or a ſpecies of 
wild fowl of that kind, the name ſignifying a ſhell producing 
ducks. The fable of this ſhell is told 2 grave authors, 
and reported by perſons who live in the places where that 
breed of wild al is found, as a known and inconteſtable 
fact, yet nothing can be more falſe or abſurd. It is very 
well known to the more jullicious part of the world, that 
' theſe ſhells contain a filh of the nature of that in other kinds 
of ſhell-fiſh, and that this never has any analogy to, or con- 
nection with the fowl call'd the Bernacle, and ſuppoſed to be 
. 8 of it. The fowl has been bf late years found to 
- breed in many places in great abutidance ; and all that could 
haye given riſe to fo idle an opinion as this of its being pro- 
_ duced of this ſhell is, that the fiſh contained in it is of a 
N 8 ſhape, or has certain parts ſomewhat reſembling fea- | 
 thers, Which it throws out of the ſhell upon occaſion. The 
3 ſmall reſemblance of theſe to a bird, and the appearance of 
| a numbers of theſe fowl at certain times of the year, 
Wit r breed in the places where they 
were found, gave birth to a fooliſh 3 among the coun- 
try people; which, it was very Unlucky, that perſons of more 
Abillties ever gave any the afl countenance to. | 
ANATOMICAL Trje#ions. See Ix IRC TIoNs. 
ANATOMY (r.) —Ariſtotle, Galen, Veſalius, the royal 
academy of ſciences at Paris, and 6thers have treated on the 
Anatomyof brutes. Vid. Conring. Introd, in Medic, c. 3. 9. 
uit n- 


There is ſome diſpute among phyſicians and natu 
© cerning the uſefulneſs'6f comparative Anatomy. On the one 
hand 5 is urged, that the parts leſs apparent in one animal, 
ute found more diſtinct and conſpicuous in another; ſo that 
_ the knowledge of the ſtructure of the fortier, may be im- 
. A analogy, from that of the latter. On the other 
. it is objected, that the diverſity is MO TIE one 
animal and another, according to the different manners of 
life they are intended for, that tis never faſe coneſuding by 
ware ney, from the ſtructute of one to that of the other =. 

_ - Malpiphi Þ has 


Y been very large in the fefutation of M cb 
RR * Epiſt. Nen Medie. Phil. Tranſ. N* 448. 


5 8 52. ſeq. Opp. Poſthum. ap, Phil. Tranſ. loc. cit. . 11 
IM omy nnd er 'thatydivifion 5 | 
KK - called phyhology. See Phvsr0LoGy, — 2 ee 

In another view 9 — a brach of What we otherwiſe | 
| . See AnNTHROPOLDey, Ml. 
rd to its object, AIR 5 6fteology | © 
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The fifſt treats' of the bones and cartilages; the' ſecond is 
logy;' which, comprehends the hiſtory 
of the internal parts, and more particularly of the viſcera ; 
logy, or the doctrine of the muſcles; and angeiology, 
which treats of the veſſels, viz. the netves, arteries; veins, 
Others | pram regard objects, 1 
divide Anatomy with to its objects, into that of 
live bodies, and that of dead carcaſſes. 
Herophilus and Eraſiſtratus, we are told by Celſus, diſected 
live perſons: Condemned criminals wete ſent to the former 
by princes, on purpoſe that he might have an opportunity of 
ſeeing the parts in theit natural » before any alterations 
induced in them by diſeaſes or death. 
The bodies of perſons who have ſuffered a violent death, 
among which thoſe that have been hanged, or loft their lives 
by ſtrangulations with a cord, are the moſt proper, and to be 
pref before the reſt. Tis for that reaſon that Riolan 
rejects thoſe dead carcaſſes which have been ſuffocated in the 
water, as improper for Anatomy; tho* Galen ufed moſt fre- 
quently to drown ſuch of his living creatures, as he had 
2 for his anatomical operations. Vid. Bibl. Anat. T. 2, 
. I. ſeq. 

e inconveniencies that attend the diſſecting of dead car- 
caſſes have occaſioned the invention of another cleanlier and 
more durable kind of ſubjects. Reiſelius contrived a human 
ſtatue, wherein the circulation of the blood was repreſented 
to the ſight, and ſomething of the like kind was lately ſhewn 
among us by M. Chovet. Vid. Ephem. Acad. N. C. 
dec. 1. an. 9. Obſ. 1. | | 
Who has not ſeen the wax-work Anatomy? The author of 
that ingenious invention ſeems to have been Gaetano Giulio 
Zumba, a Sicilian of Syracuſe >. Yet M. des Noues, who 
learnt it of him, and probably made ſome improvements in 
it, bringing it to Paris, arrogated the chief honour of it to 


himſelf © Some prefer before all the reſt, for public lectures 


and courſes, the uſe of real parts of dead bodies prepared by 
_— Bibl. _ z 2. p. — 0 * des Scav. T. 68. 
p. 335. ſeq. Bibl. Ital. T. 3. p. 63. ſeg.] 

Anatomy is by others divided into medicinal and phyſical. 
Phyſical Anatomy, Anatomia phyſica, is that employed in enu- 
merating and deſcribing the ſeveral ſolid parts of the body, 
as bones, cartilages, membranes, muſcles, tendons, nerves, 


ligaments, atteries, veins, lymphyducts, &c. deſcribing their 


figure, ſituation, connection, &c. 

edicinal Anatomy, Anatomia medica, is that, which to the 
former enquiries adds that of the office and uſe of the ſeveral 
parts and their concern in health or diſeaſes. Goelic, Hiſt. 
Anat. F. 8. 
Some give a particular ſpecies of this under the denomiriation 
of chirurgical Anatomy. Jour. des Scav. T. 81. p. 10. 
Inſtruments neceſſary to perform anatomical operations are of 
two kinds, viz. ſome for neceſſary uſe, others for ſhew only, 
or ornament*s ſake, _. | 
Then inftrurhents are of twelve ſeveral ſorts, viz. 
__ needle, thread, diſſecting * e a whet- 

„ ſpunge, a pair of ſciſſars, a a ſmall hollow pipe, 

a pair of ſmall bellows, a ſaw and an elevatory. Vid. Bibl. 
T. A. Þ. . a 
Some conſiderable phyſicians have endeavoured to check a 
minute ſtudy of Anatomy, as of no uſe in phyſic. *Tis in 
reality but a ſmall part of the ſcience, as it now ſtands, that 
comes in play in the medicinal practice. It ſeems enough for 


- a phyſician to know the number, ſituation, communication, and 


uſe of the parts, without loſing time in a minute inveſtiga- 
tion of their intimate ſtructure, to the ſmalleſt fibers they are 
compoſed of. V. Nenter. Theor. Homin. Sani. Mem. de 
* as deſigning, ſtatuary, &c 

natomy is alſo of uſe in painting, ung &. 
E da Vinci, and a the es maſters ſtudied it with 
particular application. Titian took ſo much _ in it, 
that he deſigned the figures for Veſalius's Anatomy. M. de Piles, 
under the fictitious name of Tortebati, and de Roſſi at Rome*, 
have publiſhed books of Auatomy particularly accommodated to 


this uſe.—[4 Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 48. Pp. $53- A tranſla- 
tion of this has been given in Engſand, under the title of 


«© Anatomy improved and illuſtrated, with regard to the uſc 
<c thereof-in deſigning,” ] ; 2 MY 

Moſt of thoſe who have attempted to give the hiſtory of 
Anatomy, have rather given that of the anatomifts than of 
the art it ſelf, that is, of the diſcoverers, than of the diſco- 
veries and improvements themſelves, in the order wherein 
they were Solomon Albertus , in 1578 publiſhed an 
oration concerning the origin and growth of Anatomy; but it 
points of the anatomical hiſtory. 
s, profeſſor of phyſic at Hall, pu 
of Anatomy, "modern as well as un- 


ANA 


14 b, containing an account of almoſt all the writers 
* > treated — either expreſsly or occaſionally, 


ticulars relating to their lives, enumerates the 
tions of their pieces, together with jud 
of many of them. It may be added, that Van Leempoel 
in 17265 gave a hiſtory of the origin and progreſs of Anatony, 
and almoſt all the writers from Alcmeon to Veſalius inclu- 
ſivei. He is fuller than Douglaſs,” both in the number of 
authors, and in the lives and merits.of anatomiſts, but more 
ring in noting the editions, of which. he onl indicates the 
©, referring the reader forthe reſt to Vander Linden *; but 
this work being only continued as low as Veſalius incluſive, 
excepting that he gives an account of the life and merits of 
Harvey, many other good: authors, who have publiſhed 
books on Anatomy ſince V efalius, are therein omitted. Of 
theſe an account has been given in a diſſertation expreſs by 
Frank. The hiſtery uf the diſcoveries of the laſt age has 
alſo been given by Heiſter a. U De Diſciplina Anatomica, 
quo ortu cceperit, & quomodo ſenſim aucta & ad poſteros 
tranſmiſſa ſit. Noremb. 1513. * Hiſt. Anatomiz nova æquè 
ac antiqua. Halæ Madg. 1713. 8*. * Bibliogr. Anatom. Spe- 
cim. five Catalog. Auctorum, &c. Lond. 1715. It. Lugd. | 
Bat. 1734. 8. * Anatomes Origo, Progreſſus. &c. Ludg, Bat. 
Deſcript. Med. Bona nova Anatomica, hoc eft noviter 
inventum per Anatomicorum accuratorum diligentiam. Hei- 
delb. 1680. 14% _® Oratio de incrementis Anatomiæ in hoc 
ſculo 18. cum annexo programmate de inventis Anatomicis 
hujus ſæculi. Wolffenbut. 1720. 8“. | 
The oldeſt writings extant on Anatomy are thoſe: of Hippo- 
crates, who, tho* he only treats of the ſubject occaſionally 
and in part, has given ſuch a multitude of obſervations re- 
lating to. the ſtructure of the body, that Riolanus has com- 
piled: out of his ſcattered pieces an intire ſyſtem of o ; 
and Burggravius a whole ſyſtem of all the branches of Ana- 
tomy. Vid. Burggr. Lex. in voc. Anatome. p. 672. 
How well he was acquainted with the Anatomy of the bones, 
appears ſrom thoſe excellent pieces on fractures and articula- 
tions, which could not have been compoſed: without a per- 
feat know of aſteology. To leave an eternal mo- 
nument of his labours in this kind, he conſecrated a brazen 
{keleton of admirable contrivance to Apollo of Delphi. Se- 
veral paſſages occur in his writings, which ſeem to indicate 
as if he was not unacquainted with the circulation of the 
blood, and the fecretion of the animal fluids, Dr. Douglaſs 
rehearſes the chief of them, as well as of thoſe relating to 
| the other points of Anatomy. | 
Axiſtotle is cenſured: by fome, as having never diſſocted him- 
ſelf, but related all things on the faith of other writers. 
Douglaſs ſhews that this cenſure is ill grounded, tho? he | 
owns human diſſections were rare at that time, and that 
Axiftotle boxrowed many of his anatomical matters from Hip- 
pocrates. Vid. Dougl. Bibl. Anat. p. . ſeq. | 
Galen, by general conſent of writers, is the prince of ana- 
_ tomiſts. By his early application, his unwearied affiduity, | 
great ſagacity, and penetration of mind, as well as dexte. 
rity of hand, he not carried the art infinitely beyend 
what had been done by thoſe before him, but even to that 
perfection wherein we find it at this day, abating only ſome 
few diſcoveries made by modern anatomiſts. In reality, many 
of the diſcoveries with which late writers plume themſelves, 
are due, ta him. Dr. Douglaſs enumerates ſeveral of the 
diſcoveries made by Galen in the ſtructure and uſt of the 
of the human body. | 
ome have objected to Galen, that he formed his deſcrip- 
tions not on the human body, but on the bodies of brutes, 
particularly monkies, and that he never diſſected a man; but 
this objection may be refuted from his own teſtimony. In 
many places he expreſsly compares and notes the difference 
between the ſtructure of men and brutes, His chief enemies 
among the moderns, are, Veſalius and Fallopius ; his advo- 
cates Puteus and athers.. Put. Apologia in Anatome pro Ga- 
leno, contra And. Veſalium. Venet. 1562. 85. 
Anatomy ſuffered with the other ſciences by the invaſions of 
the Goths and Vandals, and at length into total bar- 
bariſm* ; from which it was reftored in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by Mundinus „ a Milaneſe, who compoſed rudiments 
of that art in the year 1315, which, notwithſtanding the bar- 
barous ſtyle wherein they are written, remain ſtill in eſteem, 
and are the only fyſtem now taught in ſome” of the princi- 
pal ſchools in Italy. The ſtatutes af the univerſity of Pa- 
dua expreſsly enjoin the profeſſors to follow the text of Mun- 
dinus ip their lectures and expoſitions. [a V. Friend. Hiſt, of 
Phyſ. P. 2. p. 397. * Anatome omnium humani corporis 
interiorum membrorum. Papi, 1478... 
| a0”. F n aſcribe the bo _—_ reftora- 
ion of Anatomy to Jac, Derengariys, called ao. . 'or 
Carpenſis, who lived, 200 3 Mundinus. bloke out 
with « ing an that author, but” afterwards wrote a 
much better 
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even charged him wich the crime of | Herophilus: is al- 
ledged chat he bare an impl: hatred to che Spaniards ; 
that, having got ſome of them into his cuſtody, he in- 
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from Hippocrates to Harvey, wherein be gives neceflary par- 
| ſeveral edi- |. 


ents or cenſures | 


x ok on the. ſubſect, of his own ; in onder to 
which he diſſected above one hundred bodies. Some have“ 


ANA 


tended to have proceeded to diſſection, but his deſign being 
f diſcoyered, he was baniſhed. Others deny the charge, and 


give other reaſons for his exile. 
nat. p. 58. | . 24 
The . honour of reforming Anatomy, and bringing it to its 
preſent perfection, is commonly aſcribed: to Veſalius, whoſe 
inclination to this. ſcience was ſo great, that, when a boy, he 


Vid. Dougl, Bibliogr. A- 


like. As he grew up, his paſſion increaſed ; when bodies 
were. wanting for ſkeletons, he would ſteal them even off the 
gibbets ; for which he was expelled Louvain, as he himſelſ in- 
forms us. Bodies which he dug out of their graves, he 
would keep ſeveral weeks in his very bed-chamber. He 
publiſhed his famous work 4 the 1 of * 
Wwe at twenty-eight years of age. He was chief phyſician 
to t 6. hv. & V. and Philip. II. of Spain; but — 
ng weary of a court-life, he undertook a pilgrimage to Je- 
ruſalem, and died in his return. The motive of this expedi- 
tion is attributed to his opening the body of a young Spaniard 
of quality, ſuppoſing him dead, whereas, when he came to 
the heart, he found it ſtill beating. Others give a different 
account of his misfortunes. i 3 
It is certain Veſalius explained, illuſtrated, and connected in- 
numerable paſſages in the anatomical books of Galen, be- 
lides many new things firſt diſcovered by himſelf ; yet be has 
met with his cenſors. He has been charged with fhining 
altogether with borrowed light : Cajus affirms, that he even 
corrupted. Galen's text in an edition, the reviſal of which 
had been committed. to him by Aldus, that he might have 
the greater field for correction in his own work. Others 
tax him with miſtaking, or at leaſt impoſing wrong and ima- 
ginary ſentiments and conſtructions on that author : Columbus 
with giving defcriptions of brutes for men, particularly the 
nx, tongue, and eye of an ox; and giving muſeles to the 
epiglottis, which belong only to brutes : Euſtathius with de- 
ſcribing the kidney of a dog for a human kidney: Arantius 
with giving the pudendum of a brute inſtead of that of a 
woman, for want of a ſubje& of this laſt kind. Riolanus 
taxes his ſtyle with being too fi ive, and thus darkening 
the deſcription of things in themſelves naturally obſcure enough. 
Dougl. Bibl. Anat. p. 80. feq. * 
The writers on Anatomy may be divided intd ſuch as either 
treat on the ſubject profeſſedly or occaſionally. SEES 
Under the latter come . natural hiſtorians, thoſe 
who treat of human nature and of brutes. | 
Among the proſeſſed writers on Anatomy, fome treat of the 
whole ſubject, others only. of a part. . 
Under the latter come thoſe who have treated of the A:9- 
tomy of the bones, of which we have an excellent treatiſe 
Mr. Monro ; or of the muſcles, as Cowper ; of the head, 
as Dryander ; of the uſes of the parts, as Galen, Hoff an 
and Rudius ; of the names of the parts, as Rufus Epheſius and 
Camerarius ; of the art of diſſecting, as Galen, er. 
Hippoltus, Boſcus, and Lacuna; ius on the art of pre- 
ſerving carcaſſes. 1 | Ws; 
Among thoſe who. treat of the whole fubjet of Anatomy, 
Winſlow is moſt deſervedly eſteemed. This author has been 
© tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. George Douglaſs. We have 
alſo an excellent compendium of Anatomy by Heiſter. The 
- menit'of Alhinus's tables and of his writings is well known; 
a ig that of Mr. Cheſelden; ſo that, after reading Heifter, 
Winſlow, Monro. and Cheſelden, conſulting the tables of Ve- 
falius and Albinus, a ſtudent may, we believe, eonſider other 
books more as curious than neceffary. Oo 
Manget and Le Clere, two phyſicians 'of Geneva, have gi- 
ven us a bibliotheca anatomica, containing all the new di{- 
caveries that have been made in this art, but with man 
miſtakes, the G_ N which has been undertaken by 
Morgagni, whp has publiſhed ſeveral volumes with that view, 
under the title of Adverſaria Anatomica. * | 
ANATOMY is alſo uſed, in an improper ſenſe, for the analyſis of 
mixt bodies. See ANALYSIS oY | 
pA ſenſe the chemiſts ſometimes fore yrs Sn ſpas 
omy, Auatumia ze. Caſtel. Lex. Med. 
In which ſenſe we . — ſay the Auatomy of vitriol, the 
Anatomy of ſulphur, the Anatomy of Rheniſh wine, &c. 
ANATOMY is alſo uſed in a leſ proper fenſez*to' denote the art 
of reſolving co bodies into fimple ones. ' 
In this ſenſe any kind of compound body may be conſidered 
as the object of Anatomy ; that is, any bod) wherein there 
are divers” parts joined together; even the taking aſunder an 
9 political, or moral being, may, in this ſenſe, eme 
, under my. Joy oy aa; . Sato 1 WWE ; A 
ANATOMY-/is alſo uſed figuratively, for an exact ſearch or ex- 
aminatijon of the parts diſcourſe, buſineſs, or the like. 


A 

which ſenſe we ſay the Anatomy of a book, a doctrinę, or 
S 
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| pabes/ af plants Whith come under anatomical conſis 
deration are, the root wood, batk, pick, fruit, leaves, 
46 flowers, &c./ 0 N. | * 4 Fern 1 pf. 

The fnatomy of 
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could not forbear diſſecting moles, dormice, cats, and the 


gables is chiefly, owing: 60 the induſtry 
| of Malpightt and Dr. Grow 1, the! — prom 
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ANATRIPSIS, in the antient medicine, denotes friction. 
The word is ſometimes alſo written fimply tripſis. 
. Def. Med. . 35 | ; 
* ANATRON (85 .) is of a cineritious colour, and bitter taſte, ap- 
N | ry 
t is the produce of a huge lake, on the ſurface of which it 


P. 2. ; 109. 
Au Aron is alſo uſed for the terra /aracenica ; of which 


ANAUDIA, among naturaliſts, denotes dumbneſs, or a want 


ANAUMACHION, in antiquity, the crime of —_ to 
ence 


| ANAXAGORIA, tus, in antiquity, a feſtival obſerved 


tf 


i — 
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R r, who by a peculiar method of inj has 
x 9 Fade of veſſels of f , leaves, | 
like. ing of the ſame kind has alſo been done 
Thummigius [I me Plantarum, Lond: 1675. Fol. | 
extract of it is given in Philo, Tranſ. No. 118. p. 401- 
ſeq. Anatome Plantarum pars altera, Lond. 1679. See an ac- 
count of it in Hook, Philoſ. Coll. Ne. 1. p. 38. 4 The Ana- 
tomy of Plants, with an idea of a philoſophical hiſtory of 
c. Lond. 1682. Fol. Adverſar. Anat. Dec. 3. 
c. 2. * Experim, Singul. de Arboribus ex folio educatis. Hale, 


1721. 3 1 ; 
. to make F. Fabri the father df this ſeience; 
and that Malpighi took many of his diſcoveries from | 
Dr. Highmore in his book of generation, Dr. Sharrock 
propagation of plants, and Dr. Hook in his microgra- 
phia, have alſo given ſome obſervations tending this way, 
tho' only collaterally [. Jour. des Scav. T. 34- p. 885. 
u Grew, lib. cit. in Pref. 


Gorr. | 


is gathered, in form of a ſcum. Boerb. New Meth. Chem. 


The Anatron ſkimmed from glaſs fuſion is the ſame with what 
others call fe vitri, or gall of glaſs. Vid: Caft. Lex. Med, 
Savar. Diet. Comm. Teichmey, Inſt. Chem. c. 18. p. 235 · | 
ere 
are ſeveral kinds, black, red, and blue, Caff. Lex. Med. 
in voc. Anatron: 


of the uſe of ſpeech. 


Anaudia is, by ſome, made to differ from aphonia, as the | 


former is owing to a defect of the nerves of the tongue, the 
latter to that of the nerves of the larynx. Ephem. Acad. 
N. C. Dec. 2. an. 10. app. p. 99. 0 

Infants and mutes are Anaudi, arab, not aphoni, ae. 


ſerve in the fleet. The puniſhment aſſigned for this o 
Was infamy. Potter, Archæol. I. 1. p. 23. 
ANAX, at, in antient writers, denotes a hero, or a god, 
The word ſeems formed of the Hebrew, anacim, or enacim, 
which ſignifies the ſame. | | 
Some will have it 


vim, earth-born. Cicero aſſures us, that the three eldeſt 


ſons of Jupiter, called A:ooxvgo, were alſo denominated anaces. 


Theme}. Meth. Etud. Poet. P. 1. I. 2. c. 15. n. 4. 


in honour of — 5 
The occaſion of its being inſtituted was this, Anaxagoras 
- dying at Lampſacus, the magiſtrates of that city aſked him, 

er he deſired any thing to be done for him? He re- 
lied, that on the anniverſary of his death the boys ſhould 
we leave to play. This cuſtom was obſerved in the time of 
| ST Laertius. 131 5 
AN ANDRIANS, a name given, by ſome writers, to 
the followers of Anaximander. | 
Theſe are otherwiſe denominated Hylopathiz, and ſtand 
Poſed to the Atomiſts. Cudiuorth, Intellect. Syſt. c. 5, Se 
. Bibl. Choiſ. T. 2: p. 54, 61. It. T. 8. p. 29. ſeq. 
+. Lhe. Anaximandrians make the moſt antient ſect of philoſo- 
6 8 they allow of nothing in nature but bodies. 

1 e bodies they aſſert, admit of qualities, which produce 
and 57 5 another in a circle without beginning or end. 
ANBERTKEND, in the eaſtern learning, a celebrated book 
ef che Brachmans, wherein the Indian philoſophy and re- 
* gion are contained. D' Herbel, Bibl. Orient. p. 114. 

he word in its literal ſenſe, denotes the ciſtern wherein is 
1 142 5 0 ifry B , each 
e Anbertkend is divided into fifty Beths, or diſcourſes, eac 
of which conſiſts of 5 N OD] 
It has been tranſlated from the original Indian into Arabic, 


under the title of Morat a! Maani, q. d. the marrow of in- 


ANE RV, in farriery. See AMBURy.' 

CA, in middle age writers, denotes the thigh 
In which ſenſe the word is alſo written Ancus. 
ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. 4 . 


or hind leg. 


2 Anceſtors 2 « 3 


It was properly the departed ſouls of their fore-fathers that 
the Romans ped under the denominations of Lares, 
Temures, and ho gods. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. T. 2. 


or rather altars 
Vhereon oblations were made by the kindred of the deceaſed. 
| feaſts in memory. of 
call Redliteli Sabot, q. d. kindfolk's 

formal viſits to the dead in their 
reſents of 
They interrogate them with loud lamentable 


At, and 499. 
ence the antient tombs were a kind of 


| on e fill their anni 
their Ance/fors,, which th 
fſabbath, Lr 5 
| ves, carry them provi tables, and 
JJC 


Kenn. Gloſſ. 
ANCESTORS (Cyel. )—Mot nations have paid honours to their 


originally to import gyants, called alſo | 


— 


ANC 


it is they want, and the like? New Mem. of Liter. T. 1. 
2. yy | 
TR Qu le of Africa, offer ſacrifices of rice and 


a 

wine to their Anceſtors, before ever they undertake any con- 
ſiderable action. anniverſaries of their deaths are always 
kept by their families with great ſolemnity. The king in- 
vokes the ſoul of his father and mother to make trade flouriſh, 
and the chaſe ſucceed. 

The Chineſe ſeem to havediſtinguiſhed themſelves above all other 
nations in the veneration they bear their Anceſtors. By the laws 
of Confucius, part of the duty which children owe their parents, 
conſiſts in worſhipping them when dead. This ſervice which 
makes a conſiderable part of the natural religion of the Chi- 
neſe, is ſaid to have been inſtituted by the emperor Kun, the 
fiſth in order from the foundation of that antient empire. 
Bibl. Univ. T. 7. p. 395. and 401. © | 
The Chineſe have both a ſolemn and an ordinary worſhip 
which they pay their Ancgſtars. The former is held regu- 
larly twice a year, viz. ſpring and autumn, with much pomp, 


8 — — who was preſent at it gives the following account 


f ceremonies on that occaſion. 
The facrifices were made in a chapel well adorned, where 


there were ſix altars furniſhed with cenſers, tapers, and flowers. 


There were three miniſters, and behind them two young Aco- 
lites ; he that officiated was an aged man and a new chri- 
ſtian. The three former went with a profound ſilence, and fre- 
quent genuflexions towards the five altars, pouring out wine: 
afterwards they drew near to the ſixth, and when they came 
to the foot of the altar, half bowed down, they ſaid their 
prayers with a low voice; That being finiſhed, the three mi- 
niſters went to the altar, the prieſt took up a veſſel full of wine 
and drank, then he lifted up the head of a deer or goat : 
after which taking fire from the altar, they lighted a bit of 
paper, and the miniſter of the ceremonies turning towards 
the people, ſaid with a high voice, that he gave them thanks 
in the name of their Ance/tors for having fo well honoured 
them, and in recompence he promiſed therh, on their part, 
a plentiful harveſt, a fruitful iſſue, good health and long life, 
and all thoſe advantages that are moſt pleaſing to men. 

All the Chineſe, pagans as well as chriſtians, give their Ance/fors 
another ſimpler and more private worſhip. To this end they 
have in their houſes a niche or hollow place, where they put 
the names of their deceaſed fathers; and make prayers, and 
offerings of perfumes and ſpices to them at certain times, with 


Learn. T. 3. p. 221. Mem. de Trev, 1707. p. 1032. 
It has been a queſtion warmly agitated of late years, whether 
the worſhip which the Chineſe pay their Ancęſtors be religi- 
ous, or only of a ctvit nature. e Jeſuits who not only 
allow their Neophytes or new converts to join in it, but even 
aſſiſt in it themſelves, are neceſſitated to maintain the latter, to 
ſkreen themſelves from the charge of idolatry ; the Domini- 
_ cans and other miſſionaries maintain the former, and prohibit 

the ſervice as abſolutely unlawful. 
The Jeſuits argue, that with relation to the firſt inſtitution, 
thoſe honours might be given to our Ance/tors, ſince at firſt 
they appear to have been only civil; even though they ſhould 
ſince, thro? the ſuperſtitious diſpoſition of the people, have 
degenerated into idolatry. But it is anſwered, that by this ar- 
ument the moſt groſs worſhip of idols might be authorized, 
uſe all idolatry appears at firſt only to have been civil 
worſhip, as is maintained in the book of wiſdom. Chap, xiv. 
V. 15. Works of Learn. T. 3. p. 2222. | 
The Jews ſettled in China are ſaid to worſhip their Aucgſlors 
like the heathens, arid with the fame ceremonies, except that 
they offer not ſwines fleſh. Near their ſynagogue they have 
a hall, or court of Anceſtors, wherein are niches for Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, c. Lett. Edif, T. 7. p. 19. Mem. de Trev. 
1707. p. 1032. | 7-6 P 

There is one peculiarity of another kind wherein the Chineſe 
ſhew their regard for their Anceſtors, in proportion as any 
of their deſcendants are pref to a higher degree or dig- 
nity, their dead Anceftors are at the ſame time preferred and 
enobled with them. The kings Ven, Van, Veu, Van, and 
Chen, Cum, who were deſcended from vaſſal kings, when they 
mounted the imperial throne, raiſed their Aucgſtors from the 
vaſlal or depending ſtate wherein theſe had lived, to the dig- 
nity of emperors. So that the fame honours were for the 
future rendered them, as if they had been emperors of China. 
The fame example was followed by the ſubſequent kings, 
and now obtains the ees and literatiz all now 
worſhip their Aucgſtors, according to the rank which they them- 
{elves hold in the world. If the fon be a mandarin, and the 
father only a doctor, the latter is buried 4s a doctor, but ſa- 
crificed to as a in. The like holds in degradations, 
where the condition of the fathers is that of their ſons, Bibl. 


Univ. T. 7. p. 432. . 1 wht Fatty; 

ANCHILOPS (hel. —Strictiy ſpeaking the Hnchilops is only 
a tumor not yet exulcerated, nor iy the tumor always within 
the ſaceus lacrymalit, but ſometimes only near it. Junti. 


Conſp. Chir. Tab. 4 


. 


* 10 3 * 


. 


. 
w # 


bowing, Cc. They do the like at their tombs, Works of 


If the Anchilops be Fred to go too long, | or be -unſkilfully- 
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| es a ſpecies, or rather degree, of the fitula lacrymalis. 
W the tumor is broke, — oo tears flow involuntarily, 
whilſt the os lacrymale is not carious, it is an zgylops 3 but 
- whenthe ulcer is of a long ſtanding, deep, fetid, and theꝰos lacry- 
male becomes carious, it is a fitula, Shaw, Prat, Phyſ. 


rns Anchiloþs is ſometimes attended with an inflammation, 
and then remſembles a phlegmon; but when not inflamed it 
approaches. nearer to thoſe tumors called Atheromata, Stra- 
romata and Melicerides. 

Its cure is by reſtriction and exciſion ; tying it at the root on 
the Glandula lacrymalis ; and when ready, cutting it off. Pur- 
man. Chirurg. Curioſ. I. 1. c. 26. 5 

ANCHIROMACUS, in middle age writers, denotes a kind of 
veſſel, which on account of its nimble ſailing, was uſed for 

- the conveyance of anchors, and other nece 
ſhips. 2 Orig. I. 19. c. 1. : 
In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written Ancyromagus, Anchi- 
romachus, Ancyromacus, Angromagus, Anguiromagus; and An- 

guiromagus. Du Gange, Gloſſ. Lat: L. 1. p. 183. 

ANCHOR (Cycl.)—Proof is made of Anchors, by raifing them 
to a great height, and then letting them fall again on a kind 
of iron block placed acroſs for the purpoſe. Lo try whether 
the flookes will turn to the bottom, and take hold of the 
ground, they place the Anchor on an even ſurface, with 
the end of one of the flookes; and one of the ends of the 
ſtock reſting on the ſurface; in caſe the Anchor turn, and 
the point of the flooke riſe upwards, the AnchoF is good. 
Baſkets full of ſtones are mentioned by Eunapius as uſed in 

lieu of Anchors ; and inſtead of theſe they ſometimes made 

uſe of bags of ſand. But theſe chiefly obtained in e 
where — ſorts of Anchors would not take hold. V. Suid. 
Lex. in voc. Gvypa. - 
The firſt Anchors of iron, had only a looke on one ſide; this 
ſort the Greeks called Jeeorouec, The contrivance was com- 
pleated by Eupalamius, who made them flooked both ways ; 
though ſome aſcribe the honour of this to Anacharſis the 
Scythian. V. Plin: I. 3. c. 56: Strab. I. 7. p. 209. Scheffer, 
de Milit. Nav: I. xx: c. 5. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. 
All Anchors have now two arms; not but they might ſtill 
be uſed with only one arm, which ſtructure would have this ad- 
vantage; that they would be lighter, and put in fine weather 
would hold equally firm with the double kind: The reaſon 
of having two arms is, that the Anchor may always take, in 
order to which it is neceſſary that it be very heavy; beſides 
that Anchors with a ſingle arm would require more prepara- 
tion for ſervice. Aubin. Dict. Mar, in voc. 


For the proportions of Anchors, according to Manway- 


ring, the ſhank is to be thrice the length of one of the flookes, 
and half the length 


of the ſhip : ſo that the ſhank, e. 
thirty foot wide is to be twelve foot long. 
for inſtance eight foot long; the two arms are to be ſeven foot 
long, meaſuring them according to their curvity: As to the de- 
gree of curvity given the arms, there is no rule for it; the 
workmen are here left to their own diſcretion. 

Aubin gives a table from a Flemiſh writer wherein the lengths 


of the ſhanks of Anchors, for veflels of all widths; is com- 
puted; as well as the weights of the Anchors, from a veflel | 


eight foot wide within, which requires an Anchor 3 j foot long, 

weighing thirty three pound, to a veſſel forty- five foot wide, 

2 2 an Anchor eighteen foot long and weighing 
32 pounds, | a 

eſlels that fail on rivers have at leaſt one Anchor, thoſe which 

fail in the canals of Zealand have two Anchors, but thoſe which 

go to ſea have always three, four, or more. Aubin. lib, cit. 


. 27» : - x 
e diſtinctions of Anchors are taken from their uſe, and the 
proportion they bear in the ſhip, where they are employed ; 


for that which in one ſhip would be called but a kedger; or | 


kedge Anchor, in a leſſer would be a ſheet Anchor. 
The kedge Anchor is the ſmalleſt, which by reaſon of its light- 
neſs, is firſt to ſtop the ſhip in kedging a river, 
This is what the Dutch ſailors call /Yerp Anchor, the French 
Ancre a touer, It ought to weigh 450 pounds. 

Stream ANCHOR is a ſmall Anchor faſtened to a ſtream cable, 


wherewith to ride in rivers, and gentle ſtreams; and to ſtop | 


a tide withal in fair weather. Botel. Sea Dial. p. 238. 
Sheet or Sheat ANCHOR is the biggeſt and ftrongeſt, being that 
which the ſeamen call their 
in great extremity. + 655, 2 
This is what the Romans called Anchora Sacra; the Dutch 
Plegt Anker, and Stop Anker; the French Maitreſſe Ancre, or 
Grande Ancre. Wo 
The other Archers are called by the name of the firſt, ſecond, and 


third Anchor; by any of which the ſhip may ride in any rea- 


ſonable weather, ſea- gate, or tide. Theſe are ſomethiug big- 
= one than another, and uſually when they ſail in any 
ights, or are near a port, they carry two of theſe at the 
bow ; in which reſpect they are alſo called by the name of, 
firſt and ſecond bowers. r 
Second AnCHoR, called by the Dutch Boeg-Anker, or Daage- 
lyks- Anker, is that ordinarily made uſe of, 


* 


ry utenſils of, 


of the beam; according to Aubin, the 
length of the Anchor is to be four tenths of the greateſt breadth 
gr. of an Anchor in a veſlel |. 
When the ſhank is | 


i 


— 


% 


hope; never to be uſed but | 


ö 


% 


* 


; ſegments at the 
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Croſs Axcnon, called by the Dutch Tuy-Anker, or Vertuy- Av- 


er, and by the French Ancre d affourche, is a middling Au- 
chor thrown acroſs or oppoſite to another. This ought to 
weigh 1500 pound; or near as much as the ſecond Anchor. 
Riding at ANCHOR, in the ſea language; the ſtate of a veſſel 
moored and fixed by her Anchors at ſome proper ſtation. Ste 
MookiNnG, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Where a great number of veſſels are moored in the fame port; 
care is to be taken by the pilots, or thoſe who have the com- 
mand, that each ſhip be at a due diſtance from the reſt to pre- 
vent their running foul of cach other ; alſo that they be nei- 
ther too near, nor too far from land. The proper ſpace 
- betwixt veſſels is from two to three cables length. 
ropping or letting fall the Ax chox, otherwiſe called caſting 
Anchor, imports the letting it go down into the ſea. * 
In ſome caſes it is neceſſary to drop two Anchors oppoſite to 
cach other, one of them to keep the ſhip firm againſt the 
. tide, or flow, the other againſt the ebb. 
Weighing ANCHOR imports the act of with-drawing or reco- 
vering the Anchor into the veſlel, in order for failing. 
Dragging ANCHOR is when the Anchor gives way, or loſes its 
hold in the ground by the force of the wind, or ſea, and 
the veſſel drives from its place. 
* the Ax cho ſignifies the getting the cable off the 
ooke, | | 
Generally alſo when they let fall the Anchor, they uſe this term, 
to ſee that the buoy rope; nor any other ropes hang about it; 
Fetching or bringing home the AncHoR. denotes the weighing 
it in the boat and bringing it aboard the ſhip. .. 
The Anchor is ſaid to come home, when the ſhip drives 
away with the tide or ſea.— This may happen, either becauſe 
the Anchor is too ſmall for the burthen of the ſhip, or by rea- 
4 the ground is ſoft, and oozie; in ſuch places ſhoeing is 
ed; . S424 . 
Sheeing the Axchon denotes putting boards ori the flookes, 
in the form of flookes themſelves, to make it broader than 
before, uſed when they are obliged to Anchor in bad ground 
to prevent the ſhip from driving. | | 
This is what the 8 mariners call breder Þ Ancre, and the 
Dutch, t* Anker bekleeden. 
In ſome caſes. they have been known to tallow the Anchors, 
where the ground being ſoft, the ordinary would not hinder 
them from coming home. Manwayring ſaw an inſtance of 
tallowing the Anchor in Porto Tareen by Tunis. The 
reaſon of the advantage is hard to aſſign; he ſuppoſes it to be, 
that the tallow ſinks deeper into the ooze; and finds ſome 
harder ground at the bottom, than the other. 3 
Other terms and words of command relating to the Anchors 
are, the Anchor is a peeke, that is, when heaving up the An- 
chor, the cable is right perpendicular betwixt the hawes 
and the Anchor ; the Anchor is cock-ball, when the Anchor 
hangs right down by the ſhip's fide : this word is given by. 
the ers, when they are ready to bring the ſhip to an An- 
rbor. The Anchor is foul; that is when the cable, by the turn- 
ing of the ſhip, is hitched or got about the flooke ; which 
will not only eut the cable aſunder, but hinder the Auchow from 
holdin | 8 Fs > Ps 
On this account when they come to an fnchir whete there 
is a tide, they lay out two Anchors; by which means on the 
turning of the tide the ſhip winds up clear of either. 
Juſtin * and Appian relate; that all the Seleucides were born 
marked with an Anchor on the thigh z on which account An- 
tiochus Soter, Antiochus Oos, and Demetrius, Nicator, Se- 
leucus, and many of his ſucceſſors have Anchors engraven on 
their medals v. [ Zu/t, Hiſt. I. 15. c. 4. > Spdnheim, de 
Prieſt, Nummiſm: p. 404. ſeq. Trev. Dict. Univ: in voc. 
ANCHoR, Anchora, in literary matters, the figure of an Au- 
chor, repreſented in antient books; which is of two kinds, 
ſuperior and inferior. The ſuperior, &c. is where the crooked 
part is uppermoſt, uſed to denote a thing or paſſage ſtrongly 
expreſſed. Du Cange, Gloſſ: Lat. in voc. 
The inferior is were the crooked part is at the bottom; to de- 
note a thing poorly or meanly ſet forth. jd. Orig. I. 1. 
C. 20; ; | 
Ancno is alſo uſed in a leſs proper thing that 
holds another thing faſt; or prevents its driving. 2 Fg 
In this ſenſe, ſea-muſcles are ſaid to riſe at Author, by a fort 
of threads the thickneſs of a large hair, which they emit 2 
of their body, to the number ſometimes of a hundred 2 
fifty, whieh faſtening to the ſtones and other adjacent bodies; 
keep them firm. in their place.— The ſame is done by the 
Pinna Marina, Vid: Reaumur; in Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 17 Ti. 
10. Teq. 2 r Ws. 
ANCHORAGE, N middle age writers, is called Ancho- 
ragia and Ankeragia.. V. Dugd. Monaſt. T. 1. p. 7184 976. 
In ſome towns of Italy and Sicily, there is a ſpecial * 
pointed to collect this duty, under the denomination of An- 
 choragins Portus, Ancoragio del Porto. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
ANGUSA, "nine in the Linen ſyſtem of botany, che 
3 5 in e Linnæan ( . 
-name of a genus of the characters of which are 


ſenſe; for any 


theſe. 

The eup is an oblong cylindric perianthium; divided into five 

edge; and remaining when the flower is fallen; 

the flower is compoſed of a ſingle petal, which is a mic 
' i 5 t 


* 


. 


ANC, 
tube, of the length of the cup, Sy  podepre ke A | 


ments af the edge, ſomewhat cre, ſpread opan and o 
N is covered with lit ele ſcales which are con- 


Ver minent, oblong, and converge toward one another: 
3 are mine ſhort. | plac'd. in the 
mouth of the flowers. The antheræ are oblong, plac'd on the 
ſtamina, and cover d. The piſtillum has four germina; the 
ſtyle is lender, and of the ſame length with the ſtamina ; 
the ſligma is obtuſe, and has a rim round its edge. The cup 
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the bad are gone, and the Ancle has recovered its 
ſtrength o far, as to bear the weight of the body, without 
2 uneaſineſꝭ or danger. Heifter. Surg. p. 173. 

We have an account. of the menſes 8 2 evacuated at 
an ulcer of the Aucle, in the Medic. Laib. Vol 3. 


art. 29. 
ANCON- (Cc). is uſed in the antient architecture, to denote 
; the two parts or branches of a ſquare, which meet in an 
| angle reſembling the letter L. Vitruv. I. 3. c. ult. 


2 ů — — 


remain, to ſupply the place of a fruit, containing in its bot- 
tom four lomgiſh, obtuſe, aud gibboſe ſeeds, Linnæi, Ge- 
plantarum, p. 57 2 


Tan of the 1 are by fome ſup- | 
poſed to be g ä i re is a preſcription in 
man of — of a tincture drawn from the 


; part of them with: petroleum, which has great praiſe 
A ſor punctures and all recent wounds. 


> | | 
ANCHYLOBLEPHARON, in phyfic, 2 diftemperature of | 


the: eye-lids, wherein they ſometimes cohere to each other, 

and ſometinies to the globe of the eye itſelf. This is caſily 
og a wagging. of, "69+ gx arg 
the ſmall-pox,. or other the like cauſes. 


- comes upon adults by a fleſhy excreſcence from the angles of 


'Fhis diforder is | 
ſometimes brought with an infant into the world, ſometimes | 


Ax com is alſo ufed by Vitruvius, to denote a kind of menſulæ, 
or tables before doors, bent ſomewhat after the manner of 
volutes, ſo as to reſemble the letter 8. Id. I. 4. c. 6. 

In this ſenſe Ancones amount to the ſame with what the 
5 call S geſog. e, Prat hyrides. Fabr. Theſ. in voc. 
ucon. 
Ancon is particularly applied, in the antient architecture, to 
the brackets, or ſhouldering pieces, called conſoles by the mo- 

derns. Neue, Build. Dict. See Cons0LE, Cycl. 

Ancon was alſo uſed by. the Carthaginians, to denote a dark 

priſon or dungeon. Suidas mentions one of this kind, in 

which Gelimer uſed to put all who diſpleaſed him; from 
which Belliſarius delivered many merchants of the Eaft, whom 
the tyrant intended to put to death. Suid. Lex. in voc. An. 

Ax com is alſo applied to the angles or flexures of rivers; ſomc- 


4 


the eyes, and ſometimes it from accidents, as blow- 
ing up of gun-powder, and: the like. This is always dange- 


rous, and difficult of cure, but moſt: fo when the eye-lids | 


grow to the cornta. They are to be divided by a blunt 
inted pair of feiffars, and when from each other, | 
it muſt de tryed whether they adhere to the eye; if they do, 


they muſt be. with great caution with a blunt point- 
ed ſcalpel; but there is here danger of injuring the 
_ fight when ſeparated, they mult be kept from touching one 
another, to prevent their cohering again, by lint, or a plate 
of lead. Heifter's Surgery. p. 370. 
ANCHYLOPS, in medicine. See AncHyrLoOPs. 


 ANCHYLOSIS, 1 is, when a juncture or articulation | 
e men WF, 


becomes immoveable. 


Ancbylaſit bears an affinity to contractures, ſhrinkings, or | 


witherings of the parts. 


This ſymptoms fometimes happens in fractures near the | 


- Joints; Where the nutritious juice. oozes into the cavities 
joints; wh juice 


This diſeaſe, when once mal, is incurable, but while yet 
freſh, is ſometimes removed by motion. friction, and the uſe 


 . of difcuticnt medicines. Frnckh. Conſp. Chir. Tab. 62. p. 414. | 
ANTIENT MAzfic, that in uſe among the antient Greeks 


and Romans, About the year 1024, Guido Aretine invented, 
or at leaft revived mufic in parts, which may with propriety 


be called axtiquo-moderna, modern with reſpect to the Greeks, 
and antient with regard to us. See Mus:c. 
 ANCLABRIS, in the religion of the antient Romans, denoted 


à table in temples, whereon the prieſts eat their portion o 

the facrifices and oblations. Strav. Antiq. Rom. c. 11. Pr 

e. Lex. Antiq. in voc. | 
CBE luxated, in ſurgery. — The Auclr is fubjeQ to be 


luxated, either in running, in jumping, or even in 31 
either inward or outward, — 


and that in all four di 
ward or forward. When the Aualr is luxated inward, the 
bottom of the foot is turned outward 3 and on the contrary, 


when it is luxated outward, the bottom of the foot is turned | 
frequent than | 


itwward, which latter cafe is indeed much more 
the others. If it is diſlocated forward, the heel becomes 
+ thorter, and the foot longer than it ſhould be; and if back- 
ward, the contrary ſigns to theſe will The Macle 
However can ſcarce poſſib 


y | 
fibula be ſeparated from che tibid, or elſe quite broken, | 
Which may happen to the external Aucle; nor is it at all] 


- uncommon for a luxation of the Aucle to be attended with 
very grievous: ſymptoms, efpecially when occaſion d by ſome 
| great exernal violenee; nor can it indeed well h 


. farily overſtrain the adjacent tendons, hgamen 
and thence excite very violent pains, and other bad ſymp- 
toms; or the veins toc 
cCerated, which will occaſion a large extravaſation of 
about the whole foot, which too gives riſe to a gan- 
- "'grene. 4-8 4 l |; 
It is however neceflary to obferve, that the Aucie is not al- 
ways luxated, after it has been violently ſtrained 
or turning the foot on one ſide; for it ſometimes happens, 
that the Fncle is not diſlocated on theſe occaſions, but 


are violently 


to the vidence of the fo 
ned. Them 


rce b 
SR 
foot bs extended in oppeb 


other- | 
iſe in this caſe, fince the diſtortion of the foot muſt necef- | 
ts, and nerves, 


arteries may alſo be very A- 


by leaping 


contuſed and ſtrained. .'The Pour 55 ‚ 
luxated;/ is more or lels difficult to be reduced, be proceſs for bringing the iron to this ſtate is this: they 

which. the accident 
— — per ſine ; this 


times alſo to the tops of mountains. Id. ibid. 

ANCONAÆUS Externus, (Cycl.) in anatomy, a long muſcle, 
ing on the outer part of the backſide of the os humeri, 
m its, neck to the external condyle. It is fixed above in 

the neck of the os humeri, under the inferior ſurface of 

the great tuberofity, and under the inſertion of the teres 
minor, but a little more backward. It runs down by the 

Anconæus major, adbering firmly to the bone, except at that 

oblique depreſſion, on account of which this. bone rs 

contorted: it is likewiſe fixed by. ſome oblique Nes 
in the external intermuſcular ligament. From all chis 
ſpace the muſcular fibres contract in breadth, being joined 
more or leſs obliquely to the outer edge of the tendon of the 

Anconæus major, all the way to the olecranum. The ter- 

mination of theſe two muſcles. in the common tendon forms 

acute angle, 2nd repreſents a fort of penniform muſcle. 
Winſlow's Anatomy. p. 188. 

Ax cox æus internus, a muſcle ſhorter, and more fleſhy than 
the anconæus externus, and lying towards the inner part of 
the lower half of the os humeri. It is fixed above, under 
the lower extremity of the teres major, but a little more 


| aV 


2 


a kind of ſeptum between this and the brachizus; from thence 
the fibres contracting in breadth, paſs towards the tendon of 
the Anconeus major, ſome of them running in between it 
and the bone, and are inſerted in the edge and inner {ide of 
that tendon, inflow. ibid. 
AN cox s major, a long fleſhy muſcle lying on the back- 
fide of the os mark. bo ag ur — > a ſhort tendon 
to the inferior impreſſion in the neck of the ſcapula, and to a 
ſmall part of the inferior coſta of that bone; from thence 
| it paſſes between the extremities of the ſubſcapularis and 
teres minor; and having reached the backſide of the lower 
extremity of the os humeri, it ends obliquely in a ftrong 
| broad tendon, which adhering cloſely to the ſcapular ligament, 
| &Þ afterwards fixed by a broad inſertion in the rough tube- 
roſity on the upper fide of the olecranum. It lies between 
| the two lateral Anconæi, and by its adhefion to them, a triceps 
muſcle is formed, of which this is the middle portion. Theſe 
|; three are all very properly called Anconæi, becauſe of their 
' Inſertion in the olecranum. Hinſtow's Anatomy, p. 187. 
Ax cox MUS minor, a ſmall mufcle obliquely triangular, lying in 
the oblong foſſula on the outſide of the olecranum. It is fixed by 
a ſhort but pretty ſtrong tendon in the lower part of the exter- 
nal condyle of the os humeri ; from, thence the fleſhy fibres 
run down obliquely in a ſomewhat radiated form, and 
are inſerted in the bottom, and whole poſterior edge of 
the foſſula. It is cloſely united to, and in fome ſubjects ſeems 
to communicate by ſeveral. fibres with the ulnaris externus, 
| and its tendon adheres very ſtrongly to that of the Anconæus 
externus. Some anatomiſts having confounded this muſcle 
with the ulnaris externus, and raifing them together, have 
afterwards looked in vain for the Ancenæus minor. It is how- 
| ever plainly diſtinguiſhed from the other, by a fatty or cellu- 
; lous line. Minſo's Anatomy, p. 188. | 
; ANCONY, (che.) in the iron-works, a piece of half-wrought 
iron, of about three quarters of a hundred weight, and of the 
gs of a bar in the middle, but rude and unwrought at the 


n rr 


Dr 


. 


— 


melt off a piece from a ſow of caſt iron, of the pro- 
firſt hammer at the forge into a maſs of 
of a ſquare ſhape, which they call a bloom; 
» they ſend ĩt to ee where, aſter two 


part beat out at the finery is 


fi- [+ about three feet long, and of the are and thickneſs the whole 


is to be; this is then ſent to the chafery, and there the ends 
are wreught to the ſhape of the middle, and the whole made 
into a bar. See Bar 5: \ __ 


backward, and to the intermuſcular ligament, which makes 


ing it to this figure, and. 
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AND 


ANCTERES, in the antient medicine, ſeem to have been the 


ſame, at leaſt to have anſwered the ſame uſes, as our ſu- 


See SUTURE, Cycl. and Suppl. __ ; 
Sons alſo ſpeak of a ſtrong kind of Hicking plaiſter under this 


denomination. Lang. Epiſt. Med. 1. 1. Ep. 77. Caſt. Lex. 
Med. 12 ” TORI 125 . 
ANCTERIASMUS, in medicine, the operation of applying a 


fibula to cloſe the too patent lips of wounds, Gorr. Def. Med. . 


2. in voc. Ayulness. f s + 
This is alſo called, by Latin writers, infibulatis, * 
ANcTERIASMUS is more particularly uſed to denote the paſſin 
a fibula through the prepuce of the antient ſtage-players a 
buffoons. Rolfink, de Partib. Genit. P. 1. c. 50. 
ANCUBITUS, among antient phyſiclans, denotes a diſeaſe of 
the eyes, wherein there is an ap ce of ſand, or little 


ſtones ſprinkled on them. Job. Anglic. Roſ. Ang. p. 867. 


Caſt. Lex. Med. in voc. : : 
This is otherwiſe called petr:ification. 


ANCYLOGLOSSUM, in medicine, is where the frænum | 
extends to the tip of the tongue, and thus contracts, or bends | 


it downwards. 


The name is derived from an crooked, and yxworn, | 


tongue. 


The Ancylogloſſum is, by ſome, alſo called Ancylion, AyzvMMor; | 


and thoſe afflicted with it 42A Ayrνεννννννν, by ſome 
mogilali, u Vid. Aet. I. 8. c. 36. 


Ancylogloſſum is either natural, i. e. born with the Infant, or | 


accidental, occaſioned uſually by ſome ulcer under the tongue, 
which leaves behind it a hardneſs, or eſchar. It is the com- 


mon opinion of midwives, that none are born without this In- 
firmity ; and hence one of the firſt things after a' birth is, to | 


eut the ftring of the infant's tongue. Vid. Caſt. Lex. Med. 


in voc. See alſo Hildan. obſerv. 28. cent. 3. Barthel. 


gin l. 6. c. 29. 


. E e. 19 ; | 
e effect of the Ancyloglaſſum is not only to hinder the uſe 


of ſpeech, but in children it alſo diſables theru from ſucking. 
The cure is performed by a careful ſection of the frazmumi, ſo 
2s not to hurt the nerves, or other veſſels. 


This operation is never to be performed, where the infant is | 


able to thruſt its tongue ſtraight out of the mouth. 


Fabricius ab Aquapendente complains ſeverely on the offi- | 
ciouſnefs of rhidwives, who, without ever examining the con- 


dition of the frænum, practiſe the operation promiſcuouſly on 


all infints, from an opinion, that without it the child would | 


never be able to ſpeak. But, according to this author, there 
is ſcarce one child in 100, ooo in hom this ligament needs 
11 cutting at all. Operat. Chirurg. P. 1. c. 36. 


ſome parts of Italy the midwives nouriſh a long nail on 
their right thumb, which is faſhioned after the manner of a | 


ktiife's point, Where with, as ſoon as the child is born, they 


cut the ligament. In other places, from a vain opinion that | 


there is ſomething malignant in the nail, the operation is per- 
formed with the edge of a piece of money. Pran 
in Galen de uſ. Part. 1. II. n. 805. Columb. 1. 3. c. 3. 
It. I. 5. c. 13. eſſen. Inſtit. Chir. c. 2. Sennert. Prax. 
de Infant. Curat, P. 2. c. 15. See alſo Franc. Satyr. 20. de 
Inciſa Fræniſublingua, F. 8. . g 

to the infant, and is ſometimes fol- 


The E is pai 
lowed by inflammations, and even death itſelf. Burger. Lex. | 


Med. in voc. See ANCYLoGLossvus, Cycl. 


ANDABATMZ (Cycl.)—Some ſay the Audabatæ fought in the | 
dark, or late at night, after the circenſia were over. There 
were two men in the chariot, viz. the dtiver, of Lure and 

ad cenſor, 


the raęagalus, who was alſo called ara glue, 7 4. 

or mounter ; whence, by corruption, the Latins formed their 
Andabatu. Turneb. Adverſ. I. 19. c. 8. us” 

It has been diſputed 1 35 critics, whether the Andabate 
were a people who actually tought blindfold, in their wars, or 


a ſet of combatants who only practiſed this method of fighting || * 


for exerciſe fake. Vid. Agizn, & Pitiſc. in voc. 


formula of divers donations. - 


In this ſenſe, we mect with donarr Fe, Andelangan & Eu- 


cam, vendere & tradere. per Andelangam, &c. Some will 
have the term properly to denote what we call an andiron; 
others a long ſtaff, or rod, which it is known was much uſed 
in the putting into poſſeſſion. Spelm. & Du Cange, in voc. 

The word is ſometimes alſo written Audelungus, Andelago, 
Andilago, Andalagus, &cc. e pas 


DENA, in antient writers, denotes a ſwath in mowing. 


The word is likewiſe uſed to ſignify as much ground as a man * 


can ſtride over at once. 
ANDEREN N iſto n, | 
of the old writers, to the nitre of the antients, or natrum. 
Some have, ſince their time, applied it to our common nitre ; 
and it has been wondered at, that the account d not agree 
with the ſubſtance. But it is to be obſerva,” that the # 
e 
'nature of potaſh, and not at al inflmmable wich ider, as 
dar nitre 18; It is therefore no, wonder if the things\relate. 
"the one aue yotbe found to f with the dei: 
ANDIRIAR, in botany, the name by which RES Ant Wu 
others expreſs the fabagg, Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. dee FAA. 
SUPPL. Vol. I. gots 20 


* 
* 


| 


id. He | 


fal, in natural hiſtoty; à name given, by many | K 
m 


wie] 


AND 


| ANDORINHA, in zoology; a name by which the Portugueſe 
in the Braſils call the Brafilian ſwallow, more uſually known 

by its Brafilian name tapera. See TaPERA: 

ANDRACHNE, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; 

called by Tournefort, and ſome others, telephioides, The 
characters are theſe. It produces ſeparate; male and female 
flowers, on the ſame plant, The male flowers have an ex- 
tremely large five-leaved' cup, which withers very quickly. 
The corolla conſiſts of five lender and ſhort petals, which 
have each a thin rim or edge round them. The nectarium 
conſiſts of five greeniſh leaves, one affixed to each of the pe- 
tals; theſe are ſmaller than the petals, and ate lightly divided 
into two ſegments at the rim, The ſtamina are five ſmall 
filaments, inſerted into the baſe of a ſort of ſtyle. The an- 
theræ are ſimple. In the female flowers, the cup is compoſed 
of five leaves, and is very large, and does not fall off. The 
corolla has no petals, but has a nectarium of the ſame ſhape 
with that of the male. The germen of the piſtil is globoſe. 
There are three capillary ſtyles, ſlightly divided into two at 
the ends, and terminated by globoſe ſtigmata. The fruit is 
a trilobate capſule, approaching to a globoſe figure: The cells 
are bivalve, and are of the ſize of the cup; The ſeeds are 
; twoin each cell; they are round on one ſide, and angular on 
the other, and approach ſomewhat to a trigonal form; Vid: 

Linnei, Gener. Plant. p. 455. Tournef. fot. p. 365. 

,ANDRACHNE is alſo a name given, by the antients, ſometimes 
to a tree of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree kind, and ſome- 
times to the herb purcelain. Pliny attempts to diſtinguiſh the 
two ſubjects, by changing the letter (=) into an (1) in 
one of them, writing the tree Andrachne, and the herb Au- 
drachle, But this is not juſtifiable, for the Greeks wrote it 
indifferently either way, as they liked, the changing the letter 
(n) into (/) being very common: thus nitrum was ſometimes 

ed litrum, Mg; and the not perceiving this has occaſioned 
the error in authors, of calling” the aphronitron and 
aphrolitron of Dioſcorides, and the antient Greeks; two diffe- 
rent ſubſtances. See APHRONITRUM: 

Some have doubted whether the word Andrachne was evet 
uſed by the Greeks, as the name of the herb purcelain z but 
there is no queſtion to be made of this; if the virtues and the 
deſcriptions they give of the figure of the plant are attended to. 
Macer gives us, in two lines; both theſe names; and the later 

| —— — Chick foot, pulli pes; whence the French name 

is borrowed, they calling this plant pourpier qua 77 

| The words of are theſes - ant Cong 

| Andrachne Græcis, que Portulata Latinis 

Dicitur, bar vulgi Pes Pulli mare vocatur. * 

Some of the later Latin writers have alſo called it partala; 

and ſome of the later Greeks have called it cuirobotanon. See 

PoxTVLACA: e 

ANDRAPODISMUS; A9ganmi%ower; in antient ' writers, the 

ſelling of perſons for ſlaves. Suid. Lex. in voce: A, gar. 

Henee alfo Andrapodiſter, Arteanediyn, a dealer in ſlaves, more 

particularly a kidnapper, who ſteals men or children, to ſell 

them; a crime the Theſſalians were noted for, | 

ANDRAPODOCAPELI, A. aer, in antiquity; a kind 

of dealers in ſlaves. The Andropodocapeli had a particular pro- 

2 _ ing off moles, — —— — on the 
ces of the ſlaves t rubbing them with 

brat. Suid. Lex. Nee 7 f 

At Athens ſeveral places in the forum were appointed for the 

ſale of ſlaves. Upon the firſt day of every month; the mer- 

Chants called Awearodoxarnac brought them into the market, 

— — to ſale, — ſtanding upon atone 
re . Diiogs 

 Archzol. Gree, I. 1. c. 10. Wr 8 

ANDNMA, f in antiquity, a name given by the Cretans 
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appeat-'to have 
C. 17. ag: 


part of which was 
Id. ib. e. 214]. 
| ANDRA is a 
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* 11 
Terence, 
„e ine. 


: . 
denotes à comedy of 
i - 3 f 0 


t 


AnvDroDaltixs; © + 


untients to the follile* m eee See 
DRODAMAS, in natural hiſtor 


| : 
Toll?" body! mentioned by the anticnts, an uſed by che mag 
[| many occalions Tae 5 


2Q 


- 


| The hall, or place of eating, whete theſe entertaments ware 
"he hall 1 


= Pf e. | f , 
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3 pyritze called, by Mr. Hill, pyricu- 
— 4 ans of tht gemus of bes called, by Mr. Hill b, 


here. 

ANDRODAS, in antient writers, denotes the ſixty-third year 
of man's life. Fabri, Theſ. in voc. 
This is otherwiſe called Annus A gyptius, and 


Magnur. ; 
Some think the word ought rather to be written Androclas, 


and aw, it from the Greek, ande, man, and , frangere. 
Hence Rigaltius renders it by virifragum. 
ANDROG M., ArJeoyumre, in ecclefialtical writers, is uſed 
to denote, matrimo ; or even one of che partics married. 
Du Gange, Gloſſ. Grac. in voc. 
ANDROGYNUM, Argoyuror Bakaniocr, denotes * bath 


common to both ſexes. Id. ibid. 


ANDROIDES (Cycl. ) — Authors ſometimes ſpeak of 1 


+ heads made under certain 3 capable not only of 
9 » but of propheſ ering oracles. Henry 
Villeine, Virgil, pope L hoes Me Robert of Lincoln, and 
Roger Bacon, 227 to to have had ſuch figures *. Albertus 
Magnus, it is pretended, went farther. He made a compleat 
man, or Androides, after this manner; in a courſe of thirty 
years continual operation, the benefit of an infinite 


and Clinacber 


and of the colour of filver, and was always | 
us, that it muſt have | 


taking 
number of — — conſtellations, and aſpects, which pre- 


ſented themſelves in that time: for 77 the eyes were 
made, . the zodiac, which bore 

an analogy 1 It is gene- 
rally faid to — of a mixture of divers me- 


. tals; though ſome. will have i to have been made of lch and | 


| bones. It was burnt by Thomas Aquinas.— This Androides, 
it ſeems, ſolved all prob and cleared up all difficulties for 
its author. We are even to ſuppoſe, that a great part of the 
tweaty-nine volumes in folio, which this author produced, are 

ſnd ot, Ba dictates, or inſpired by the Androides d. 
55 Apol. des Gran. Hom. p. 528. ſeq. > Boyle, 
Crit. a — p. 129. n. (F). ] 


ANDROMEDA, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of che northern 
of a woman chained. 


hemiſ repreſegting the 
It is — been formed in memo! of Andromeda, 
daughter of Cepheus and Caffiopeia, and of Perſeus, 
aghom the had. beep yaliranpl. from. = fot-montter, to which 

had been expoſed to be devoured V 
Minerva tranſlated her into the heavens. Vid. Fabri 


Br. ker thinks he has diſcord the biden meaning of th 


ory of Andromeda. Vid. Poſthum. Works, p 
| The ſtars in the conſtellation Andromeda in Prolomy's cata- 
logue are twenty-three, in Tycho s twenty-two, in Bayer's 
twenty- ſeven, in Mr. Flamſted's no leſs than eighty-four. 
AnpRroOMEDA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 
29 — of plants, including the ledum of Micheli, the chame- 
— — the 122 of the fame. author, and 
—_— erice * and chamærbodadendros of Tournefort, The 
Characters are theſe : the perianthium is ſmall, coloured, and 
permanent, and is divided into five ſegments. The flower 
. conſiſts of one petal, and is of an oval figure inflated, and di- 
vided into five, reflex ſegments at the edge. 
ten ſubulated filaments ſhorter than the flower, and ſcarce 
. fixed to it. The antheræ are divided into two horns, and 
r The germen of the piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is 
and ineger than the ſtains, and is permanent. | 
ſtigma is obtuſe. The fruit is a roundiſh but pentangular 


ſed 
1 —— jancheres, — 


The fi figure of e, 


A a in denotes a 
ment made of rams ny Du Cange, G 
187. ſe g. 


y.:the antients above all the 


1 ning N 
IN 


poem; others 

Who performed in it. Vid. 
z Fe p. 377. 2 Dig. 

„ " 100 


ANDRON. or Aupn Und, in ant 


ne yy ry 1 men. 
minated Audrona, and Androniter, 


28 7. "We AY, > by 3 ©.» 


| 


ö 


The ſtamina are 


5 | F 


de roſaceous kind, confiſting 
NDROMEDA in lerry hiſtory, denotes» calebrted Greek 
"tragody; of Euripides, admnir 


AND 


The. Greeks alſo gave their dining-rooms the title Hadron, 
becauſe the women had no admittance to feaſts with the men. 
Mem. de Trev. 1706. p. 483. 

ANDRONA, in eaten writers, denotes a ſtreet, or public 
place, where le met and converſed together. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. I. 1. p. 188. 

In ſome writers Androna is more expreſly uſed for the ſpace 
between two houſes. In which ſenſe, the Grecks alſo uſe the 

term ArJgwrac, for the way or paſſage between two apartments, 

Vitruv. I. 6. c. 10. 

The word is ſometimes alſo written Andra; Andron, and An- 

dronium. 

AxDRONA is alſo uſed, in eccleſiaſtical writers, for that part in 
churches deſtined for the men. Antiently it was the cuſtom 
for the men and women to have ſeparate apartments in 
places of worſhip, where they performed their devotions 
aſunder; which method is ſtill religiouſly obſerved in the 
Greek church. 

Fe wy ns or Androna, was in the Pp ſide of the 
1 on the northern. Magri 
Vocab. Ecclef. p. 16. we 

ANDRONION, in phyſic, the name of a paſtil, invented by 

an antient phy fician named Andro, faid to have been of ge 


efficacy — the carbuncle and herpes. Vid. gin. 


c. 20. & 25. Gorr. & Caſt. in voc. 

Its ingredients, according to Ægineta's preſcription, are the 

2 of copper, t u/tum, ſal ammoniac, alumen rotundum, 

vings of verdegreaſe, and frankincenſe, all r up with 
wine. Celſus gives another recipe, and Aetius a third. 

ANDRO PH AGI, among antient geographers, denotes man- 
eaters. 

Theſe are more uſually called Anthropophagi. 

Herodotus * and Pomp. Mela o ſpeak of a nation of Androphagi 
in Scythia.—-[? Herod. Hiſt. 1, 4, c. 106, > Pomp. Mela, 
de Sit. Orb. 1. 3. c. 7. 

ANDROSACE, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. ' The 
Cup is a ſmall but general covering, containing many flowers, 
and compoſed of many leaves. The perianthium of each 
ſingle flower is of a ſomewhat pentagonal form, compoſed of 

one leaf, ſlightly divided into five ſegments, ſtanding erect, 
and remaining er the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts 
of only one petal, in form of an oval tube, covered by the cup. 
The — is divided into five oblong oval ſegments, with no 
indentings at their extremities. The ſtamina are five very ſhort 
filaments ſtanding in the tube of the flower ; the antherz are 
oblong and erect ; the germen of the piſtillum is globoſe; the 
ſtyle is lender, and very ſhort; and the ſtigma globoſe. The 
fruit is a globoſe capſule, placed on a flat cup, containing only 

one cell, and ſpliting open in five places at its top. The ſ 

are very numerous, and ſomewhat roundiſh, but gibboſe on 

e Liausi, Gener. tarum, 

2 

e characters of this genus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the ſaucer- 
ſhape, very wide at the mouth, and divided into ſeveral ſeg- 
ments round the edge. The piftil perforates the middle of 
flower, and afterwards changes into a globoſe fruit, which is 
partly covered by the cup; this opens at the point, and is filled 
with ſmall ſeeds affixed to a placenta. 


are theſe. 

1. The common, broad-leaved, annual Androſace. 2. The 
perennial, narrow-leaved, ſmooth, alpine Androſace. 
narrow-leaved, ſmeoth, 'perennial Andro ſac aces 2 a ſingle 


flower of a ſnow white. Vid. Tournef. 123. 
The Andreſaces approach much to 955 nature of the auriculas, 
but differ in the fnfure of the flower. 


Androſace is ſo called, from its bringing relief to men, g. d. 
arte axc; Pigeon. It is ritive, and oa for the dropſy, 
1 


for the gout. Lemery, Dict. 


ANDROSEMU M, tutſan, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of 
of ſeveral porn, diſpoſed i ins a 
circular, form. The. cup conſiſts alſo of .many leaves, and 
from it ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes a moiſt oval 


fruit, unicapſular, and Containing s number of En feeds f. 
fired to a threefold placenta. 


There is only one known of this 


Tournef. Inſt. p. 258 1. 


Vid. 7 Diet. des Drogues. 
local diſeaſe, A ct 5 among 
a 5 ue ſpecies $ of 9 


The ſpecies of Androſace, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, 


| ſpecies genus, which is the. 
'- tutſan, or park-leaves, called alſo ſiciliana by ſeveral authors. 
| 


Androſæmum is ſo called, from the colour of its juice, which. 
|; reſembles that * human blood. It is apperitive, vulnerary, 


| .reſolutive, good for the Kone, to kill worms, to reſiſt ma- 
8 3 3 _ againſt madneſs ; and is uſed either exter 


1 - 
. 


ein is derived from the vicious quality of the, country 
. 83 with corroſive muriatic ſalts, the ſource 
- of moſt other diſeaſes that infeft the Malabarians. Its ſigns, 
or ſymptoms, are an eryſipelas of the ſcrotum, returning every 
new moon, by which the lymphatics being eroded, pour 2 
- ſerous faline humour into the cavity of the ſcrotum. | : 
The Audrum is incureable ; thoſe once ſeized with it, have it 
for life; but it is not dangerous; nor very troubleſome, to 
thoſe uſed to it; though ſometimes it degenerates into a hy- 
droſarcocele. | | 
The means of prevention is by a heap of ſand fetched from a 
river of the province Mangatti, and ſtrowed in the wells. 
This is vraftifed by the rich. As to the cure, they have only a 
- palliative one, which is by inciſion, or tapping and drawing 
off the water from the ſcrotum, once in a month or two. 
Kempf. Aman. Exot. faſc. 3. obſ. 7. ; 
ANDKYGALA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe, The common cup is ſhort, 
round, and hairy, and is divided into a great number of equal 
and ſubulated ſegments. The flower is of the compound kind, 
and is imbricated and uniform, being compoſed of a great 
number of equal ſmall flowers, or corollulæ. Each of theſe 
+ conſiſts of one petal, and is ligulated, narrow, truncated, 
- and divided into five ſegments at the edge. The ſtamina are 
five very ſhort and capillary filaments. The antherz are of a 
cylindric N and tubular. The ſtands under the 
ower, is ſmall ; the ſtyle is capillary, and of the length 
of the ſtamina ; and the ſtigmata are two in number, and are 
reflex. The cup, when the flower is fallen, ſerves as a ſeed- 
veſſel; it cloſes at the tops and becomes of a globular figure. 
The ſeeds are ſingle; they are of an oval figure, are 
crowned with a ſingle down, of the length of the cup. The 
keceptacle is hairy, and of a flat figure. Linne:, Gen, Plant. 


p. 376. | 
ANECDOTES ( jag a Procopius's Anecdota have been at- 
tacked expreſly by Rivius, Bonifacius, and Eichelius; and 
their fidelity defended by Alcmannus . Paſchius ranks them 
in the number of ſatires, written with no other deſign, but 
* by lies forged againſt the emperor, to render the court of that 
; ptince odious to poſterity *.—[* Budd. Iſag. ad Theol. 
, I. c. 4. p. 180. b. Jour. des Scav. T. 42. p. 379-] 
Some authors have doubted, whether the work were really 
Procopius's. Suidas, tis certain, aſcribes it to him; but 
neither Agathlas, Photius, nor any writer before Suidas, 
make any mention of it. What chiefly ſupports the doubt is, 
that the ſame Procopius, in his other hiſtory, extols Juſtinian 
to the ſkies ; yet the critics generally allow the work to be 


_ The inference then is, either that Procopius muſt | 


ve been an atrant flatterer, of an abominable ſlanderer. 
What dependance then can be had on the faith of hiſtory, 
whien hiſtorians are found to prevaricate ſo horribly ©? Per- 
haps it may be of ſorhe ſervice to Procopius, to take the book 


of Anecdotes in the light wherein Nicephorus put it *, when he 


calls it, with propriety enough, a retractation of what he had 


ſaid in praiſe of Juſtinian, and, as it were, a palinody of what 


he had ſpoken wrong. [e Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. T. 6. 
. 5. C. 5. P. 255. ſeq. * Niceph. I. 8. c. 10.] 6 


kind of compoſitions. Cicero makes mention of his own 


Anetdotes, long before that hiſtorian's time; nor was Cicero 
for he owns he only imitated Theopom Vid. | 
Fabric. Bibl. Græc. T. 1. p. 146. See alſo Cicero, add 


the firſt; for 


Attic. I. 2. Ep. 6. and ibid. I. 14. Ep. 17. . 
Among the moderns, beſides Varillas , : | has 


' liſhed Anecdotes of Poland; Valdory *, Anecdotes of the 

miniftry of the cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin; Mad: de | 

Gomez, Perfian' Anecdotes v. [e Anecdotes de Florence; ou | 

+ FHiſtoire ſecrete de la Maiſon de Medicis, thy. 1685. 12mo. | 
3. 


Extracts of it are given in Jour. des Scav. T. 13. p. 329. 
Nouv. Rep. Lett. I. 4. ; 459. f Les Anecdotes de Pologne, 
Kc. Par. t699. 12m0. 


dotes du Miniftre du Cardinal Ri Regne du 


Louis XIII. tires du Mercurio Siri, Par. 1717. 12mo. 2 vol. 
An extract of it is given in Nouv. Rep. T. 56. p. 96. 
an 


> Anecdotes Perſaniies, Amſt. 1/29. 2 vol. 12mo. See 
account of them in Jour. Liter. T. 14. p. 206.] 
The title, in etect, his ſomewhat in k alluring. Te 
to gratify our love of novelty, atid of ſcandal into the bargain ; 
which has induced authors to make uſe of it without much 


33 . Thus it has been objected to the Anecdotet of Po- 


that abating about a dozen circumſtances, not mentioned 

by former writers, the work has little' pretenſions to the title 
of Anecdotes. Inſtead of this, ſome have charged it with being 
iariſm from the Memoirs of Chevalier Beaujeu. For 


* 


a p | 
che Perſian Anecdotes, they are a romance, to all b 
cing the 


Thoſe of Varillas, are but one degree removed from 
fame. Nouv. Liter. T. 8. p. 258. 5 


Provinces of France. © . 
It is otherwiſe called Af rr. 
Ihe Free is not ſo properly a n 


xerly a meaſure, as a denomination 
allcrablage of a certain number of other meaſures. _ 
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ring tomiſes 
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critique is given of this work, in two | 
letters printed in Nouv. Liter. T. 8. p. 257. & 293. 5 Anec- 
. & 40 


I broad-leaved Anemone, with. 
is certain, however, Procopius was not the inventor of this | 


violet. coloured flower. 


30. The fine · leaved 


AN E 


The Aue at Lyons conſiſts of ſix bichets, equal to one ſeptier 
and three buſhcls, Paris meaſure. At Macon, the Aner is 
ſomewhat more. Savar. Dit. Comm. in voc. 


ANEE is alſo uſed for a quantity of wine, ſuppoſed to be an aſs's 


load; and is fixed to eighty pots. 


ANEMOMACHIA, AH Ni, in ſome antient writers; de- 


notes a whirlwind, or hurricane, Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. 
T. 1. p. 76. | | | 

In which ſenſe; we ſometimes alſo meet with Anemozale, 
AvpoGCann, Anemotaraxis, Anjelagatic, &c, 


ANEMOMETER (Cyc.)—It is objected to the Anemometer 
mentioned in the Cyclopædia, from Wolfius, that it requires 


a conſiderable wind to make it work. Leutmannus has con- 
trived another, wherein the ſails are horizontal, and are more 
eaſily driven about, and will turn what way ſoever the wind 
blows. Vid. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1726. p. 125. See WIND. 


ANEMONE, wind-flower, in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of 
the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged 
in a circular form. From the center of the flower there ariſes 
a piſtil, which finally becomes an oblong fruit, to the axis of 
which there adhere a number of ſeeds, which are uſually co- 
vered with a downy hood. To this it may be added, that the 
ſtalks of the Anemone are uſually naked, except in one part, 
from whence there uſually grow three leaves. 

2 ſpecies oſ Anemone, enumerated by Mr. Toürnefort, are 

8. $434 

I. The yellow, broad-leaved garden Anemone, with leaves 
like thoſe of ſow-bread, or of mallows.. 2. The broader- 
leaved, yellow garden Anemone, with double flowers. 3. The 
broad-leaved Anemone, with flowers yellow within, and red 


or violet coloured on the outſide, 4. The broad-leaved =_ 


Anemone, with ſingle perfectly white flowers. 5. The broad- 
leaved, white garden Anemone, with a double or triple ſeries 


of petals. 6. "The broad-leaved garden Anemone, with flowers 


white within, and purple or violet coloured on the outſide. 
7. The double broad-leaved en Anemone, with flowers 
variegated with white and violet colour. 8. The broad-leaved 
peacock Anemone, with ſcarlet flowers. 9. The broad-leaved, 
28 ſcarlet-flowered peacock Anemone. 10. The 
road-leaved peacock Anemone, uſually very luxuriant in leaves, 
and very rarely flowering; . 11. The many-leaved 
Anemone, with bright flowers. 12. The double broad- 
leaved roſe Anemone, with flowers of the colour of the 
bloſſoms. 13. The largeſt broad-leaved, changeable-coloured 
Anemene. 14. The great broad-leaved Anemone, with leaves 
variegated with purple and white. 19: The great Anemone, 
with green flowers —__—_ with purple and bright red. 
16. Ihe broad-leaved, double violet Anemone. 17. The 
broad-leaved Anemone, with velvety-brown leaves at the edges, 
green cluſters of leaves within, and a blackiſh purple tuft in 
e center. 18, The broad-leaved, ſingle, pale, ſaffron- 
coloured Anemone, with red ſtreaks, called by many the leſſer 
peacock Anemone. 19. The purple Anemone; with the 
roundiſh, cranes-bill leaf. 20. e roundiſh, cranes-bill- 
leaved Anemone, with very pale purple flowers. 21. The 
ſingle fleſh-coloured flowers. 
22. The broad-leaved Anemone, with ſingle deep purple 


flowers. 23. The broad-leaved Anemone; with violet purple 


flowers. 24. The double violet purple; broad-leaved Aue- 
mone. 25. The violet- coloured, broad-leaved - Anemone. 
26. The broad-leaved Anemone, with deeper violet-coloured 


| flowers: 1 . 25, The | btoad-leaved Anemone, with ftreaky - 


flowers. 28. The broad-leaved Anemone, with ſpotted flowers. 
29. The broad-leaved' Anemone, with fleſh-co 
30. The fanicle-leaved Anemone; 
„ with 9 flowers, The broad-leaved 
nemane, with ſcarlet flowers. 33. Ihe broad-leaved An- 


flowers. 


' mane, with very large ſcarlet flowers. 34. The broad-leaved 


Anemyne, with purpliſh ſcarlet flowers. 35, The great white 
pod... ne. 36: oe 228 
7. The tall . Virginian wood Anemone; 38. The blue- 
wered, narrow-leaved garden Anemons. 39. The narrow- 

leaved garden Anemone, with double fleſh-coloured flowers. 

40. The dropwort-leaved garden Anemone, with a ſix - leaved 

41. The fine-leaved garden Aus- 

mone, with pale crimſon flowers. 42. The fine-leaved gar- 

den Anemone, with a fix-leaved ſearlet flower - 43. The 


| leayed garden Anemone, with an eight-leaved crimſon flower. 
| 44+ The fine-leaved gare 
| crimſon flower. 45. The finely divided-leaved garden ns- 

mone, with a 

— .47. The fine- garden Anemone, with a paler 
1 flower. 48. The fine-leaved garden Anemone, 
with a large ſix- leaved blood-coloured flower. 49. The fine- | 


Anemone, with a large ſix· lea ved 


owers, with white 


leaved garden Anemone, with large 
den Anemone, with deep 


ers. * 'The fne-leaved garden Anemont, e 


31. The broad - leaved An 


— —— — — = 


AN E 


—— 56. The fine-eaved garden Anemone, 
2 greeniſ white flowers. $7. The common fine- 
ob —— Anemone, with bf ite lowers, 58. The 


Anemone, with ſtriated fleſh-coloured flowers. 


9. 2. Tb⸗ The Faden fine leaved Anemone, with large bright red 
— with white bottoms, 60. The common fine-leaved, 


| white Anemone. 61, The fine - leaved Anemone, with f 


gle ſcarlet flowers. 62. The fine-leaved garden Anemone, 
with fingle bright red flowers. 63. The fine-leaved garden 


| Anemone, with a crimſon flower, 64. The fine- leaved Fr. 
Ne- 


den Anemone, with ſingle 
leaved 
fine-leaved garden Anemone, with blood. coloured flowers. 
- The fine-leaved” Anemone, d 0 res red flowers. 
The fine-leaved Anemone, with ſingle purple —_ 
6959 The fine-leaved' Anemone, with ſingle blackiſh pu 
flowers. 
pages Goren 71. The fine-leaved Anemone, with fi 
purple flowers. 
beautiful red flowers. 


fire coloured lowers. 65. Ihe 


, with ſingle pale violet-coloured 
Anemone, with ſingle 8 violet 4 
leaved Anemone, with ſingle pale purpliſh violet flowers. 
77. The fine-leaved Anemone, with ſingle 
ers. 78. The fine-leaved Anemone, with ſin — 2 ſilvery white 
flowers. 79. The fine- leaved Anemone, with ſingle water- 
coloured flowers. 80. The fine-leaved Anemone, with ſingle 
amethyſt- coloured flowers. 8r. The fine-leaved Anemone, 
with ſingle blue flowers. 82. The fine-leaved 
Aman, with © 
| Jeaved Anemone, Sith! white flowers, purpliſh about the 
alk. - 84. The fine-leaved' Anemone, with ſingle pale red 
flowers, whitiſh toward the-edges. 
nne, with bright flame coloured and white flowers. 86. The 
Har · eaved Anemone, with yellowiſh white flowers. 87. The 
fine-leaved' purpliſh velvety Anemone. 88. The fine-leaved 
| Aneinime, with whitiſh'and flame coloured flowers. 89. The 
amarkrith Antmone, or fine-leaved Anemone, with the outer 
Nes of the flower of a'duſky red; and the inner ones of a 
 flawers and amaranthine ſtainiina, gr. The fine-leaved Aue- 
— with double flowers variegated with crimſon and white. 
9 · The fine- leaved Auemuns, wich narrow petals and ſhin- 


og — vs Fagy purple flowers; 103 75 The fine-leaved Anemone, with 


owers. © 94. The fine-leaved Au- 


mne, with purple ers with ſome bright white leaves. 
93. The fine-leaved Anemone, with very eight ght red flowers, 
variegated with of white. — The largeſt early flow- 
* violet The 2 with 
e flowers and a green 3 The fine-leaved Ane- 
- monte, with deep violet- coloured flowers with ſtreaks 


c white. 9. The fine-leaved Anemone, with" tlie largeſt 


vrhite flowers. 100. The fine-leaved 


- Fnemone. 101. The larger' flowered gelder roſe Anemone. 
-202.. The. 


argeſt fine-leaved — with white flowers 
„I 103. The eat procumbent une, 
with faint e dere 104. fine-leaved Anemone, 
with large oloured flowers ſtanding on very ſhort ſtalks. 


105. The fine-leaved 1 red and white flow - 
ers, with inner leaves. red and 
White aller 76 "ep. Th The giant Anemone, 
ö 797 gr og The vermillion Au- 


og. The fine-leaved Ant | 


_— 110, The fine 


1 with a v -coloured * 
XII. —— . 
flower. 112, The f fine-leaved Anienone 


_hrgeft: fine-leaved' Anemone, L — Is 
> he eel Gn 
 <opper colour * a Arora fige-leay 8 
———— with 8. Ter gre 
217. tes flowered 4 118. Th 
— Anemone, with' a very large 
The ſine-leaved Anemone; 
te 120. 2 


3 l 1 
2% The fine-leaved Aremone, Wich a 


— 146 The double red fine-leaved Anemone, - The 

irple fine JehvYed emen. 128. The double ckiſh 

2 1 Ammon 129. The double geranium· leaved 

My The” double” white fine-leaved” Aremone. 

F = — double fnemone, witir Bluiſh yo 
- The- double white Anemone, with 1 ed. 


white double 
one. x35 we ny l + Reb, fs. 
Anematie. 1 36. Th 0 you * lame, vic 


- S 7 4 $ 
1 * 
' , 10 
* N a * 
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garden Anemone, with ſingle plain red flowers. 66. The 


70. The fine-leaved Anemone, with ſingle bc f 


72. The fine- leaved Anemone, with 1 | 
3- The fine-leaved Anemone, with 

ſingle violet-coloured . . * The 74. Thef Anemone, 
- The fine - leaved 

76. The fine- | 


iſh white flow- |. 


pale blue flowers. 83. The fine- || 


85. The fifle-leaved Ane- | 


go. The — Anemone, with {treaked | 


gelder — | 


flower, 12 The fine-leaved' Menionz, | 
ee e with freaks of 


| 


| vatiegated fine-leaved Anemone, 148. 


—_ — 


ne _— 


* . 


** 


„ edges 7. The double red and white Ens dd 
I 29. The Th double fine ranunculus-leaved Ane- 
e 


double Anemone, with "variegated flowers 
of "white 4 a b t red ſead colour. 145 


leaved double violet - coloured Anemone, * 41. fu. The fete fine 
leaved double Anemone, with pale idle elend flowers. 
1427 The fine-leaved double Anemone, with peach bloſſom- 
coloured flowers. 143. The fine - leaved double Anemone, with 
variegated green and purple flowers. 144. The great fine- 
leaved Anemone, with double fleſh- coloured flowers, ſpotted 
with deep purple. 145. The taller erect fine-)eaved double 
fn, with fleſh-coloured flowers ſpotted with red. 
The chamæleon Anemone, or fine-leaved Anemone, 

aha alters the flower every year, 147. The tall beautifully 
double fine-leaved 
Anemone, with crimſon petals with white edges. 149. The 
double browniſh'red' e mone. 150. 
Anemone, with a bright red flower and violet-coloured ſta- 
mina. 151. The double fine-leaved Anemone, with yellowiſh 
— 152. The fine-leaved double Anemone, with crim- 
ls and green ſtamina. 153. The beautiful double 
ermillion Anemone, with white bottoms to the petals. 


reat fine- 


155. The fine-leaved double flowered red lead-coloured Ane- 
mone, with white ſpots: 156: 55 eat fine-leaved double 
Violet and purple Anemone. fine-leaved double 
Anemone, with violet and whit flowers. 1 58, The _ 
leaved double Anemene, with violet flowers, and white 
1859. The great flowered more variegated blue and w 
double Anemone. ** The fine- are Anemone, 11 
with red, le, and white, and with velvety ſtamina. 
flame - Coloured flowers. 162. The leafy Anemone, with 
double blood-coloured flowers. 163. The | Anemone, 
with double bright red flowers. 1 
5 Hiemone. 165. The greeniſh flowered leafy Anemone. 
- The leafy Anemone, with violet-coloured and white 
Gower. 167. The ſimply violet-coloured _— Anemone, 
168. The hyacinth-coloured leafy ' Anemone, Vid. Tourn, 


Inſt. p. 275. ſeq. 

The Anemonies are good for pains of the head, and for in- 
flammations; help. diſeaſes Pe the uterus, and procure mill 
into the breaſts. Taken in ptiſan, or applied to the part in 
wool, they provoke the menſes. The root chewed in the 
mouth draws out phtegiti, and makes the teeth found z and 
the decoction thereof cures inſlamntations in the eyes. 

All the Anemonies are atrimonious and deterſive, drawers, 
and endued with * ' of opening the mouths of the 
veins, Vid. F Gar in voc. 

AN EMOSCOPE ( Oil. rs Anemoſeape of Veroe is fa- 
|| mous, It is made of the bird Lunde, whoſe feathers are 
1 picked; the ſkin ſtripped off, vxcera taken out; and the ſkin 
{f in this ſtate drawn a new over the bones, this being bung up 
in the chimney, is faid to direct its bill to the 

i from whence the cin e lis to blow. Ephem. Acad. 0. 


An. 9. App. p. 24 

ANETRUM. Dil, in boany the name of a genus of um- 
belliferous plants, th e character of which are theſe. The 
flower is of the roſaceous kind, being com ſed of ſeveral pe- 
tals arranged in a circular form, and p upon a cup which 
. n of er Gol 
1 marginated, and ſtriated. To this it is to be 

ded N leaves are like thoſe of ſennel; there is only 
An Which is the common kind. 


= 
| perk hrs 1 el plane, whoſe ſeed is: of ſome uſe s 
+ a diſcufſiant, carminative, and ſuppurative. V. Linc. Diſpenſ. 


| 3 r. des Dro unck. 
Son. Thaks . & p. 46. 7 


* n. 16 - 
qi Mn ptr RE Go Led of Auetbum has alſo 533 
diliac virtue. Alleyn. Dif 


7 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Aſties o ANETHUM, Cinis Hnethi, are d by mere con- 
tion. | They are commended by inn ee”, 
eſpecially about the pudenda. | e 
ia of ANETHUM,”; u 7 
e eee eee e 
off Aer, + Sher provend by Gon, or ylati 
| e former kind is deſcnbed ſcorides, as a proper 
emollient for diforder of the privities; alſo a warm diſcutient, 
dligeſtive, &c. . 
0Jcor. as 1. g 2 2 
ANE SM Gel.] — Surgeons iſh two kinds. of 
2 5 ey Gu the true a a Lo gra Fhe 


hiriſm is formed by a 


e e ſid 
i fer al row & OW: he 1 ; . 


$a pulfation. 
| n DEE | 
| Fad 1 the thuſcles and i limb 


welled and livid, I re = meets, pod ulſati 


1 e 8 


* 


bo 
jo 


he double fine-leaved 


1 by The fire-coloured double Anemone, with white bottoms. 


_ 
1 


| 161. The omewhat broader-leaved double Anemone, with 


The white flowered 


2 . a Gras eee cl | 


„ mw. SC Oo 


a i | | 
its moſt common occaſion a puncture of that ar- | larger tumor, and by degrees coagulates, all the ſymptoms of 
| an but the ſame accident may happen to any] the tp: by a «ug 


a : come on by degrees, while the di- 
artery, and from various cauſes, and is often the caſe in the | latation © 


| a of the artery can no longer be perceived, 
: terual arteries, from falls, blows and violent ſtrains; in the | Aneuri/ms by wound are more frequent than thoſe formed 
arm it often happens from the outer coat only of the ar- | merely by dilatation; in order to judge properly of theſe, we are 


ine been cut in bleeding, and the inner. one giving to conſider, that when an artery is but divided by a ſmall wound 
= wp; as not of — to bear the ck. of | 1f there bea 1 : a 


I Proper degree of compreſſion given to the part, 
the blood. Theſe are at firſt very ſmall and diſregarded | the blood will form a ſort of covering to the wound, and fill- 
by the patient, but they grow at length to the ſize of an egg, | ing it up, will prevent the other blood from flowing out till 


and ſometimes even to that of a man's head. 1 | the orifice is perfectly cicatrized ; and ſometimes this cicatrix 
The Aneuriſms of the great internal arteries are moſt fatal | will remain firm and intire, ſometimes it is removed after- 
of all otheis, thoſe of their external branches are often re- | , wards, and ſucceeding . extravaſations happen. The . moſt 
medied, but thoſe in tho arm frequently after the operation | common Aneuriſms by wound happen from bleeding in the 
are attended with a waſting of the arm, and an amputation | arm; in theſe, if the arte 


atio: ry be but lightly wounded, and the 
becomes neceſſary. The natural burſting of an Aneuriſm is | bandage and compreſs properly applied, the cure is often per- 
very dangerous, as the patient may be loſt in 2 minute's | formed, ſo that no farther miſchict enſues; but if. the wound 


time, if the artery be not compreſſed above; ſometimes ſur- | is larger, or the compreſſion leſs regular, bad ſymptoms come 
ns have alſo opened the larger Aneuriſms, miſtaking them | on ſooner or later, and there often is a neceſſity at laſt of ſub- 
4 abſceſſes, Hei/ter's Surgery, p. 290. mitting to the operation of opening the ſkin, diſperſing the blood, 
The method of cucing a flight Aneuriſmin the arm or elſewhere, | and cloſing the veſſel. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1736. 
is either by deligation and compreſſion, or by inciſion; the | Mr. du Vernoi deſcribes an aneuriſmal ſac, ſituate on the third to 
firſt ought always to be firſt tried, and is done either by ſtrait | the ſixth vertebra of the thorax, which he ſays was the aorta di- 
bandages with compreſſes, or by an engine invented for that | lated into a fac fix inches and an half wide, and as many inches 
ſe. Small Aneuriſms are often thus cured; but when | long. Its coats had a great many bony laminæ in them, and were 
hal and dangerous, the operation by the knife muſt be called | raiſed into unequal protuberances. The poſterior part of this ſac 
in. In this the firſt care is to ſtop the courſe of the blood | adhered fo firmly to the carious bodies of the vertebræ, that it 
by the tournequet, the ſecond to denudate the artery, and free | was impoſſible to ſeparate them, and theſe large depreſſions were 
it from the adjacent integuments, and the laſt to contract or | made ſo deep into the vertebræ, as to be within a line or two of 
conſtringe it either by medicine or ligature. ; the cavity for the medulla ſpinalis. He ſeems to think the Aneu- 
The ſpurious Aneuriſm is often produced by the burſting of | 7:/mwas owing to the caries of the bones, by which the ſupport 
the true kind, under the integuments, and in this caſe is to | thearteries generally have on one ſide was taken away. The man 
be treated as the true, and cured by the operation with the | who had this Aneuriſin was plump, well coloured, and in ap- 
knife, and by ligature or cauſticks ; but in all theſe caſes the | pearance healthy. Comment. Acad. Petrop. Tom. 6. 


ligature ſeems the beſt method. ANGARI, or AnGaR11, in antiquity, denote public couriers, 
hen any part of an artery has loſt its ſpring, it is leſs ca- | a it 


. inted for the carrying of meſſages. 
pable than before to reſiſt the impulſe of the blood. This he antient Perſians, Budzus obſerves, had their ayyagiuov 
part of a canal, which is continually puſhed by the blood, muſt | Denn, which was a ſet of couriers on horſeback, poſted at 
therefore become gradually more and more dilated ; and by | certain ſtages or diſtances, always in readineſs to receive the 
degrees there becomes formed in the part that fort of tumor | diſpatches from one and forward them to another with won- 
which ſurgeons and anatomiſts call an Aneuriſin by dilatation, | derful celerity, anſwering to what the moderns call poſts, g. d. 
or the true Aneuriſm ; and this dilated part of the veſſel is, | pofiti, as being poſted at certain places or ſtages. - V. Hero- 
properly ſpeaking, a kind of bag through which the blood that | det. I. 8. Salmaſ., ad Capitol. in Pio. c. 12. Stervech. ad 
firſt formed it is continually paſling. 1 Veget. I. 1. c. 3. Fubri Thel. in voc. 
When an artery has by any means been wounded, the blood | The Angari were alſo called by the Perſians 4/ftandz ; by 
which eſcapes thro'the orifice cauſes another ſort of tumor; and the Greeks, 1egoIgouer, on account of the long journies they 
this is called an Aneuriſm by wounding, or a ſpurious Aneuriſm. | made in one day, which according to Suidas amounted. not, to 
Vid. ſupra. leſs than 1500 ſtadiums. | 
Theſe two diſorders, tho' both called by the ſame name of Ax ARI is allo applied figuratively to. porters, and others em- 
Aneuriſm, it is eaſy to ſee are however very different in their | 


ployed in laborious offices, as bearing burdens. Calv. Lex, 
nature and characters. They only agree in having the ſameveſlel | Jur. p. 67. | 
for their origin, while in one the blood is contained within the | ANGARTA, (Cycl.) in the civil law, denotes a duty required 
artery, and in the other it is extravaſated. It is eaſy to con- 


of the ſubjects to furniſh out horſes and carriages for convey- 
ceive that in the firſt caſe, the blood which forms the tumor | ing of corn for the ſoldiers, and ſuch things as belonged to 
retains its fluidity, whereas in the Aneuriſm from a wound, | the fiſcus. 


the ſame blood which firſt forms the tumor remains there, | This duty goes by the name of curſus publicus, angariæ, = 
and in time coagulates, and is no more received into the round | angariæ, tranſlatio, and evectio. The horſes uſed in this ſer- 
of the circulation. The Aneuriſm by dilatation forms itſelf 


: vice are particularly called paraveredi, and equi curſuales. 
very ſlowly, for the veſſel having yet ſome ſpring or force in | Angarie are ganeraly underſtood as excluſive of ſhips, though 
the part, gives way but by a very little at a time, and reſiſts in on ſome ons theſe were preſſed into the ſervice for tranſ- 
Tome meaſure the impulſe; but the Aneur iſin from a wound riſes | porting proviſions and the like. Calv. ibid. | 
to a large bulk in a very little time, and that the more quickly | Angariæ differ from parangariæ, in that the former are con 
as the orifice and the veſſel wounded are larger. The Aneu- | fined to public or main roads, the latter to oblique or croſs- 
ri/m by dilatation is always ſoft, as the blood which forms | roads. Cato, loc. cit. | | . | 
the ſwelling {till retains its fluidity ; that by a wound is harder; | In the book of feuds, the performance of Augariæ and par- 
and the firſt diſappears when preſſed by the fingers, whereas _w_ 


angariæ is ranked in the number of royal ſervices. 
the other is not to be preſſed away. In both caſcs there is felt, | Tit. 56. 


on touching the tumor, a vibration correſpondent to that of the | "The clergy at firſt were exempt from this ſervice, by two laws 
pulſe; but this is much more evident in the Aneuriſm by dila-} of Conftantius, made in the former part of his reign, 
tation than in the other. On cn the Aneuriſm bydilatation | which expreſsly excuſe both their perſons and their eſtates 
there is always perceived a ſort of fluctuation, which is very | from the duty of the parangariz. But by another law 
little if at all to be found in the other kind; and if the ear | made in the laſt year of his reign, Anno 360. he revoked 
be laid to the former kind, it in like manner perceives a noiſe | this privilege. This continued in force not only under Ju- 
like the rolliag of waters, whereas this is not to be perceived, | lian, but under Valentinian, till by a contrary law in 382, 
or at the utmoſt only very faintly, in the Aneuriſm from a| the clergy were reſtored to their antient.privilege, which was 
wound. The Aneuriſm by dilatation always forms an equal | farther confirmed to them by Honorius, in 412, whoſe law 

a _ — hugs whereas n forms * 4 extant in both the codes; yet Theodoſius junior, and Va- 
perfectly irregular, often is variouſly amo el lentian the third, in again took away their privilege, 
membrana adipoſa ; and finally the colour of the ſkin 1s not and by two laws Re lands liable te theſe burdens 
changed by an :#nexriſm by dilatation, whereas it is always] of the Angariæ, parangariæ, &c. whenever the emperor 
bluiſh or black in the other. | ſhould be upon any march. or expedition, as well as others. 
It might ſeem needleſs to have given ſo many characters, for | Bingb. Orig. Ecclel. 1. 7 C. 3. F. 10. ; 
the diſtinction of theſe two kinds of Aneuriſm, ſince an Richter * and Stolbergꝰ have diſcourſes expreſs on Anga- 
one of them might appear ſufficient - alone; but in truth Vie, — [* Lipen. Bibl. Jur. p. 17. Fial. Bibl. Theol. 
theſe are ſcarcely ſufficient, and the N of the preſent p. 29. »Diſſ. de Angariis. Veterum. Ext. Ap. Exerc. Græc. 
age have often miſtaken one kind for the other, tho” they | ling: Francof. 1688. 4%. V. Ouvr. des Scav. 1688. p. 490. 
have examined the tumor carefully. It is certain that an 8h „ | © 1 
Aneuriſm by a wound has often very much of the external | Ax ANI, in a ſtill more extenſive ſenſe, is uſed for any kind 
appearance of one cauſed only by a dilatation of the veſſel; | of vexation or oppreflion, whether of body, mind, or eſtate. 


and on the other hand, an Aneuri/m by dilatation ntly} Hence alſo in ſome writers it is uſed for the act of com 
at length becomes wy Aneuriſm by wound, by the bench | mw 


| l ing. V. Calm. Dict. Bibl. in voc. i, Vocab. 4 
veſſels breaking in ſome weak part and extravaſating a large in voc. Angariare. Ra. Magr 5. Eccleſ. 


quantity of blood. This is a caſe that may eaſily perplex| ANGAR1A is alſo uſed in antient militar write for a gpard . 
and puazle the ableſt ſurgeon, who had not ſeen the 3 of ſoldiers poſted in any place for G ſecurity of it. Yeget. 
in the beginning; ſince as the extravaſated blood forms al l. 1. c. 3. It. I. 2. c. 19. It. l. 3. c. 8. Aguin. Lex. Milit. 
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Tummebus takes the word, in this hegte, to be a corragtion of 


"the text; introduced for Igraren. Turucb. Advert. I. 4. c. 7. 


1 | ANGEIOTOMY, in fitrgery, is uſed Ey mne to denote an arti- 
ſore, T cut. 


* 


7 


* 


ANGE 


their "nature, characters, offices, and operations; but 
Down © hiſtory, their amber, tMirnames, and what 
x - 4 { - k | | | [ 
— chey 2 ate to unity. 7. e. God. M. P/ell. de Om 
: Mem <Siindk men are forbid: to frame or 


. © ate Michael, I, and 
- added Uriel. 


Hcial ſeQion of the veſſels, as in bleeding. 
The word is formed of Ayr, veſſel, and tyws, | 
In this ſenſe Angeiotoray may be divided into phlebotomy and ar- 

teriotomy. See ArTERIOTOMY and PHLEBOTQMY. 
L (Cycl.)—The whole ange}olegia, or doctrine of Au- 
of difficulties and diſputes. The intemperate cutio- 
to enquire, not only concerning 
con- 


n. 


els is full of diffic 
ity of men his led them 


i a ſource of vain conjeftures? Mich. PſcHus gives | 
Angel are leſs numerous than mankind, v:z. 


DoAr: n. 19. Fabric. Bibl. Gre, T. f. p. 12. 
parti- 
r names to Angels; the only names owned by he church 

3s el, to which is ſometimes 
1 Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. Add. p. 1347 


Before the 1 emp captivity the Jews did not know the 
name of any Angel; at leaſt we find none mentioned in che 


books written before this event. The Talmudiſts ſay they 


brought theſe names from Babylon: it is true we find many of | 


 Nimeveh ſome time before the 
ved at Babylon ſome time after Tobit, has taught us the names 


them called by their names in the book of Enoch; but this 
is known to be ſpurious, and to have been written after the 
captivity we are ſpeaking of. Tobit is the firſt who has called 
an Angel by his proper name : he mentions Raphael who con- 
ducte Tobias into Media, Tobit is thought to have lived at 
tivity of Judah; Daniel, who 


'of Michael and Gabriel. The ſecond book of Efdras ſpeaks 
of Uriel; but this book is modern in compariſon, the author 


- of it having in all probability lived ſince the time of Jeſus Chriſt. 


The Jewih cabaliſts e ſome. particular Angels, whoſe 
names they give us, to have been preceptors to the patriarchs ; 

for example, they ſay that Adam's preceptor was called Ra- 

ziel, Shem's Jephiel, Abraham's Zedekiel, Haac's Raphael, 

Jacob's Seliel, Joſeph's Gabriel, Mofes's Metraton, or Me- 

tator, that is, he who ſhews the field ; Elias's Maluſhiel, and 

David's Cerviel. Galm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. in voc. 


Julian denied the creation of Angels, by reaſon Moſes makes 


All fpirits, Angels, devils, and even 


Angar A, in jehthyology, the Engliſh name of the fiſh 


3 


— 


me Devil and his 


no mention of it in his hiſtory. Juſtinian condemns thoſe 
who follow this opinion. The antients give two reaſons for 
Moſes's ſilence concerning the creation of Angels ; the firſt, 
that this prophet had coy in view to deſcribe the crea- 
tion of viſible things; the Tecond, that he was ſilent on this 
Point to avoid giving the Jews any handle for idolatry. 
Authors are di as to the time of the creation of Angels; 
ſome will have it to have been before the creation of our 
world, or even before all ages, that is, from eternity ; this 
was Origen's opinion, who according to. Leontius held that 
human fouls were from 
eternity. YH 
Others hold Angels to have been created before the world, yet 
not from eternity, of which opinion are Nazianzen and others. 
Others again maintain that they were created at the 12 
time with our world, but on what day is diſputed. Thi 
doret and Epiphanius fix their date from the firſt day. 
I Angels of the Lord, in ſcripture, are often meant men- of 
od, I they Sc. Then ſpake Hagai the Angel of the 
Lord from among the Angels of the Lord; Malachi the laſt 


of the twelve ſmall prophets, is by ſeveral of the fathers called | 
the Angel 4 Ged; and this in reality is what his name fig- | 
nifies in He large ſtalks before the plant is run to ſeed, and roaſt them or 


| brew. 
the name of Malachi, or Angel of the Lord. 
"The name of God is given 


Some believe Eſdras to be deſcribed by 


ſcripture to Angels, decauſe. 


| they ated in the name of God, were his ambaſſadors, were | 


intruſted with his power, and the intepretation of his orders. 


ey are not only called Blohim, and Adonai, names fome- | 


% 


of 'Fehovah, which be to God only, whoſe majeſt 

In Deuteronomy it is ſaid, that when'the Lord divided men, 

eee _ according to the name of the Angels of God. 
t. XXX. 8. 2 


Deſtroying Angel, Angel of death, Angel of Satan, the Angel | 
of the a * 0 the | 


eſs-pit, are terms uſed in ſcripture to ſignify 
ts, the evil Angeli. The Angel ofD 
he td whom God 


The Rabbins and Arabians give him the name of Axrael; and 
the Chaldee raſts that of Mall- admonſa. Others, as the 
book EY the aſſumption, or the death of Moſes, call 
him the Ange! Samael, prince of the devils. | 
Good ' Angels are called Angels of light, and thoſe on the 
Contrary who are the devil's munifters, Angels of Darkneſs. 
Calm; Dict. Bibl. in vor. | 


called by the generality of authors the fyuating, and by ſome 
the |/quatus and Rhine, It is 0 the monk-filh, and 


AN 


ANGELIC Poem, an appellation given by 


times attributed to Judges and princes, but by that likewiſe | 


eath is | 
| given a commiſlion to ſeparate the ſoul | 
from the body. The Jews, Afabians, Turks, and Perſians | 
. own ſuch an one. The Perſians call him Merdad or Aſuman. 


 ANGELOLA 7 0 the fu 


b according to the Artedian ſyſtem a ſpecies of the /qualus, 


ig 
9 
- 


diſtinguiſhed from the others f that genus by the nam of | 


ANG 


the /pualus with no pitinis u, and with the mouth placed 
= * of the head. See the articles SQUATINA and 
UALUS. | 

LIC (C.) — Avr Pmoder, an hyperbolical epi- 
thet given by ſome to the mercuriut vite.” Sthrod, aq 
J. 3. C. 15. See alſo Libav. Synt. Chem: Arc. I. 4. c. 17. 

ſome to compoſitions 
in verſe, preſcribing rules for good morals. Hader. Schul. Lex. 


| bock. | | 
ch e. gr. are the golden verſes of Pythagoras; the carmen 
whilezer of Phocylides ; the Gnome or ſentences of Theog- 
nis ; not to mention the moral diſtichs of Cato. 


ANGELICA, (Cycl.) in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe. They are of the rounded 
headed umbelliferous kind; the flower is roſaceous or compoſed 
of ſeveral leaves diſpoſed in a circular form and placed upon 
a cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit compoſed of two 
oblang thick ſeeds, larger than thoſe of parſly, and gibboſe 
and ſtriated on one fide and plain on the other. To this it 
may be added, that the leaves are alated, and compoſed of large 
ents. 
* ſpecies of Angelica enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
* ; 
1. The common ſmaller wild Angelica, called gout-wort. 
2. The yellow flowered American Angelica. 3. The Alpine 
Angelica, with flowers at the joints of the ſtalks. 4. The 
ſmallage-leaved perennial mountain Angelica, called by ſome 
ligufticum or lovage. 5. The parſley-ſeaved marfh Angelica, 
called ſeſeli and filaum, 6. The narrower leaved marſh Ange- 
lica. 7. The columbine-leaved, perennial mountain Ange- 
lica, called by many ſibanotis. 8. The fine leaved American 
Angelica, with aſphodel-roots. 9. The Canada Angelica, 
with leaves as if eaten to pieces, and ending each in a very 
long narrow one. Tourn. Inſt. p. 313. 
The roots of the garden Angelica are of conſiderable uſe in 
medicine; the leaves alſo are ſometimes uſed, and the ſeeds. 
It is a ftomachic, a cordial, and ſudorific ; it is good in flatu- 
lencies, and is by many ranked among the vulnerary herb<. 
It is preſcribed in malignant diſeaſes of all kinds, againſt the 
effects of poiſons, and in the plague. | 
It has been a cuſtom with ſome phyſicians, in the times of 
contagion of this kind, to make a paſte of the freſh roots 
beaten with vi „and to carry this in a box about them 
to be applied to the noſe occaſionally; others prefer 
the holding a piece of the dry root in the mouth, and others 
the drinking a glaſs of ſtrong vinegar, in which it has been 
infuſed, faſting. 
It has alfo been a cuſtom to ſprinkle the powder of the root over 
the cloaths of perſons who go among the infected, through 
an opinion that it preſerves them from imbibing the effluvia, 
which otherwiſe they might carry elſewhere. Geoffroy, Ma- 
ter. Med. Vol. 2. p. 8. 
A dram of the powder of the root alone, or half that quantity 
with a dram of venice treacle, are recommended to be given 
as a remedy in the plague, to be repeated every fix hours, 
and a gentle ſweat bo be kept up all the time. 
The root is uſed in many of our ſhop compoſitions, as in the 
plague-water, &c. and the dried leaves are a principal in- 
gredient in the ladies red powder, famous in England for the 
Cure of fevers, 
The Laplanders are extremely fond of Angelica, and uſe it in 
great abundance both in meat and medicine. They uſe only 
e ſtalks, never medling with the roots or feed, in which we 
find the higheſt flavour and greateſt virtue. "They gather the 


e them till they are thoroughly tender, and then eat them 

as a delicate diſh. „ 
When they are ſick, they boil either theſe ſtalks or the roots 
of the moſs which they call jerth in water, and in worſe 
cafes in whey made of rain-deer milk, and give large draughts 
of this decoction to keep up a breathing ſweat; and it is won- 
derful to conceive how frequent the pleuriſy and {mall pox are 


among them, and yet how few die of them, tho' this is their 


'only medicine. 


ANGELITE, Argelites, in eecleſiaſtical hiſtory, a kind of an- 


tient heretics, thus denominated from Angelium, the name of 
e in Alexandria, where their firſt aſſemblies were held: 
rceph. Hiſt. Eocleſ. 1. 18. c. 49. a 
The Angelites appear to have been the fame with what are 
otherwiſe called Scuerites, ſometimes Theodofiani and Dami- 
7 from the names of their leaders. Sometimes alſo Ta- 
bellioni/tz. | C 
They made their firſt appearance in the time of the emperot 
Anaſtaſius and pope Symmachus, about the year of Chriſt 404. 
The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the Argelitz were, that the ſe- 
veral perſons of the trinity had no diſtin& eſſence, ſubſtance; 
or deity ; but only a ſubſiſtance or deity in common; or in- 
diviſible among them. Pratesl. Herzf. I. 1. n. 37. , 
f{titious worſhip, or adoration 
ef. T. 1. in voc. See Ado. 


of angels. Suic. N See þ ; 
ANGECOLOGIA, the doctrine or ſcience of angels, theit na- 


' tures, office, Oc. 


Gerhard has publiſhed a facred Angelologia, Mufſzus an apoſ- 


Meal Angelologia: Lipen. Bibl. Theol: T. 1. p. 40: ſeq. | 
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names, diſcipline, &c. 


This amounts to much the fame with what others call An- | 


gelologia. 


Caſmannus and Manitius have publifhed Angelographies, Schv- 


zenau a poſitive Angelographia.. Lipen. Bibl. Theol. I. 1. 
4 : | Bibl. Phil. T. 1. p. 48. ſeq. 


pv. 20. & 41. Ejuſd. 
AL, an — Engliſh gold coin, ſtruck at Paris, 


while under the Engliſh ay mg" Le Blanc. T rait. des 
Monnoies, p. 297. Menag. Orig. Franc. p. 34. i 

It was thus Ale from the figure of an angel ſupporting the 
ſcutcheon of the arms of England and France. 


There was another coin of the ſame denomination ſtruck 


under Philip de Valois. Le Blanc. loc. cit. p. 243. Menag. 
ubi. ſupr 


Ano Tor is alſo uſed in commerce to denote a ſmall, fat, rich | 


ſort of cheeſe, brought from Normandy. 


Skinner * ſuppoſes it to have been thus called from the name 
'of the perſon who firſt made it up in that form, and per- 


haps ſtamped it with his own name. Menage takes it to 
have been denominated from the refemblance it bears to 
the Engliſh coin called Angelot.— [ Skin. Etym. in voc. 
d Menag. Orig. Franc. p. 55 : 

It is made chiefly in the Pays de Bray, whence it is alſo de- 


nominated Angelot de Bray. 


It is commonly made in vats, either ſquare or ſhaped like a 
heart. Savar, Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 107. 


ANGELUS, in the church hiſtory of France, denotes a prayer 
to the holy virgin, to be rehearſed three times a day, at the 


ſound of a bell rung for that purpoſe. | 
The Angelus is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Aue 
Maria, or the angelic ſalutation. See Ave MARIA, Cycl. 


ANGER,—A late moraliſt defines Anger, a propenſity to occa- 


ſion evil to another, ariſing upon apprehenſion of an injury 


done by him. Hurcheſ. Eſſ. on Paſl. Sect. 3. p. 74. ſeq. 


. 


This violent propenſity is attended generally, when the injury 


is not very ſudden, with ſorrow for the injury ſuſtained, or 


threatned, and deſire of repelling it, and making the author 


of it repent of -his attempt, or repair the damage. 

But beſides theſe conditions, which are good, in ſome fort in- 
tended by men when they are calm, as well as during the 
paſſion, . is in the angry perſon a propenſity to occaſion mi- 
ſery to the offender, a determination to violence, even where 


there is no intention of any good to be obtained or evil 


avoided by this violence, And it is principally this propenſity 
which we denote by the name Anger, tho* other defires often 
accompany it, Hutcheſ. Eſſ. on Paſſ. Sect. 3. p. 63. 

ians and naturaliſts afford inſtances of very extraordi- 
nary effects of this paſſion. Borrichius cured a woman of an 
inveterate tertian ague, which had baffled the art of phyſic, 
by putting the patient in a furious fit of Anger. Valeriola 
made uſe of the ſame means with the like ſucceſs in a quar- 
tan ague. The ſame paſſion has been equally ſalutary to 
paralytic, ' gouty, and even dumb perſons ; to which laſt it 
has ſometimes given the uſe of ſpeech. Ettmuller gives 
divers other inſtances of very ſingular cures wrought by An- 


ger ; among others he mentions a perſon laid up in the gout, | 


who being provoked by his phyſician, flew upon him, and 
was cured. It is true the remedy is ſomewhat dangerous in 
the application, when a patient does not know how to uſe it 
with moderation. We meet with divers inſtances of princes 
to whom it has proved mortal. e. gr. Valentinian the firſt, 
Wenceſlas, Matthius Corvinus king of Hungary, and others. 
There are alſo inſtances wherein it has produced the epilepſy, 
Jundice, cholera-morbus, diarrhea, &c. Mem, de Trev. 1707. 


= 255 . — . . F - 
or the influence of this paſſion on the perſpiration and urine 
of human bodies, ſee PzxRsPIRATION. 


ANGETENAR, im che Arabian aſtronomy, denotes a fixed ſtar 


of the fourth magnitude, in the body of cetus or the whale. 
Vital. Lex. Math. p. 41. See Cer vs, Cycl. 


ANGIGLOSSII denotes thoſe who ſpeak with difficulty, heſi- 


tation, or even ſtammering. Blanc. Lex. Med. p. 45. 


ANGILDUM, in our old writers, denotes a fimple gild, that 
is, the ſimple value of the man or other thing. Spelm. and | 


Du Cange, in voc. > 

The word is compounded of the Saxon An, one, and gild, 
yment, price, or compenſation, | 
this ſenſe, Angildum ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from Twi- 

gildum, a double compenſation, trigildum, a triple compenſa- 


tion. K 


ANGINA, in medicine. See Qpix zv. 


Axor A Lini, in botany, a name uſed by ſome of the later 


Greek writers, to expreſs what the more antient writers of 


this nation called linozo/tis, and the Latins epilinum ; this 


was the coſcuta of dodder growing on the flax, as that on the 
thyme was called epithymum. It was called Angina Lini, the 


— | : 8 | 
4 Node —— from ita choaking that plant. 


RMIA, in botany, a term uſed by Linneus, to 
expreſs a certain ſeries of the didynamiz or plants of the ver- 
ticillate kind, which have their ſeeds not lodged naked within 
the cup. They are by this diſtinguiſhed from the gymnoſper- 

* 


* 


ANG 


$0. ule the 3 Angeloſophia in a ſenſe much the ſame. | mia, which have them ſo ; whereas the angioſpermia have them 
A. Varenius has given an Angeloſophia. Id. ib. p. 41. 
ANGELOGRAP a deſcription of angels, their orders, 


encloſed in a capſule, and adhering to a placenta placed in the 

middle of that capſule. The claſs of didynamia contains the 

labiated and perſonated plants. "The Angioſpermia are the 
perſonated, the others the labiated kinds, 

ANGLE (Cycl.)—AncLE of a Semi- circle, in geometry, the 
Angle which the diameter of a circle makes with the circum- 
ference. Ihe chief property of this Angle is, that it is leſs 
— right Angle, and greater than any acute right - lined 

gies * 
ANGLER, a fiſherman who profeſſes or practiſes angling. 
An anonymous writer has publiſhed the rules neceſlary to form 
an Angler, under the title of the gentleman Angler. Lon- 
don, 1726. 8%. See ANGLING, 
Anglers ate to be diſtinguiſhed from poachers. Some make 
the ſame difference between them, that is between the fair 
trader and ſmuggler. Accordingly the legiſlature has made 
the latter penal, but laid no reſtraint on the former. Angling 
can do no prejudice to the fiſh of a river. Anglers fiſh for 
their recreation, not for lucre z whereas poachers make it 
The —— for an Angler di he 
c an is various; according to the 
branch of the art he applies himſelf to. He muſt be equipt 
with variety of hooks, and a competent quantity of every 
ſort; he muſt not be without wax, ſilk, a pair of ſciſſars 
| or pen-knife, a baſket, or bag, - and landing-net, plummets, 
ſhot, and floats of I kind, needles and thread, lines, hair, 
Indian graſs, variety of feathers, more particularly thoſe taken 
from the neck of a mallard, the wing of a partridge, a capon's 
neck, the top of a plover, or the le of a red cock. He 
muſt likewiſe be furniſhed with twiſt, and bedding for dubbing 
his artificial flies; he muſt have a landing-hook; reels for his fill 
lines, a pouch or book for his hair lines, a convenient place 
wherein to repoſite his ſmall craft, viz. flies, hooks, wax, 
ſhot, filk, Oc. a bag for his worms, a tin box for his gentles. 
Gentl. Any]. p. 2, 3. See ANGLING, dd. and Suppl, 
When he takes his ſtand, he is to ſheker himſelf under ſome 
buſh, or tree, or ſtand ſo far from the brink of the river that he 
can only diſcern his float; by reaſon fiſh are timorous, and ea- 
ſily frighted, The beſt wayof angling with the fly is down the 
river, and not up; neither need the Angler ever make above half 
a dozen of trials in one place, either with fly or ground bait, 
when he angles for trout: by that time the fl. will either offer 
to take, or refuſe the bait and not ſtir at all. Dict. Ruſt, 
in voc. Fa, 

ANGLING (Cycl.)—Fhe angles firlt buſineſs is to prepare for 

dr the = inviting them about him; the method bf 
ing this in waters, by throwing in grains, chopped 
— and the like is well ox thr : — the chief difficulty 
is in running rivers and brooks. The method in this cafe, is 

| to prepare a tin box capable of holding ſome hundreds of 

worms, bored on all ſides, and ſull of holes of ſuch a ſize as they 
may be juſt able to crawl out at; there muſt be a plummet 
faſtened to this box to fink it, and a line to draw it back at 
pleaſufe ; in this caſe it is to be thrown into the water in 
a proper place, above which the angler may ſtand under cover. 
The worms will flowly and ually crawl ont of this box, 
and the frſh will be gathered about to feed on them the 
baited hook is to be thrown in higher up and carried down 
| the ſtream. If this method do not bring the fiſh about 
| the place in a little time, there is reaſon to ſuſpeR that ſome 

Pike lies lurking thereabout, and deters them; in this caſe 

it is proper to throw out a baited hook and he will generally 


de taken, after this the attempt will ſucceed.  . + 


The Angling rod muſt be kept in a moderate ſtate neither tov 
dry nor too moiſt, in the firſt caſe it will be brittle; in the 
other rotten. When paſtes are uſed, it is proper to mix a 
little tow with them, and rub them over with honey; finally 
4 ſmall andinting them with butter is of great uſe to keep 
them from waſhing off the hook. The eyes of any fiſh that 
. Agerx an excellent bait, ſor almoſt any other kind of 


In a pond, the beſt place for the Argltr to take his ſtand 
is uſually that where the catile go in to water; in rivers, if 
breams are fiſhed. for, it ſhould be in the deepeſt and moſt 
quiet places ; if eels, under the banks of rivers that hang over z 
pereh are to be expected in elean places, where the ſtream 
is ſwrift; and chub in „ prey roach are moſt found 
where the perch are, and trout only in fwift and clear . . 
Places where there ard many weeds, or old ſtumps of treesz 

harbour fiſh in great numbers; and they uſually bite freely 
there, but there is danger of entangling the line; or faſtening 
the hook to the weeds. : 

In caſe of this accident, 
of about fix inches round, | 
this ring is to be truſt over the rod; and” let 
water. It will deſcend to the place where the hook is en 

| hg and then by pulling the pack-thread gently, the hook 
will be foon diſengaged, or at tlie worſt it can only be 
off near the end of the line; whereas when! this is not employed, 

the E or the line ntarer its up- 
Deep waters are beſt for Anpling in, for the fiſh do not los 


. 


is: tobe had 2˙ 2 lead; 
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The beſt ſeaſon is 22 to October, for in very cold 


ſtormy weather the fiſh not. bite ; the beſt times of the 
"day are from three till nine in the morning, and from three 


* 


in the afternoon till ſun-ſet. | — 
In an eaſterly wind there is neyet much ſport for the Angler ; 


| the ſoutherly winds are the beſt for his purpoſe, and a warm 


but lowering day is moſt of all to be choſen; a gentle wind 
after a ſudden ſhower to diſturb the water makes a very good 
Dr the cooler the weather in the hotteſt 
months, the better, but in winter on the contrary the warmer 
the day the better. e 7 . 
is always a day for ſport, for the fiſkdo not care 

ings nga 1 and are therefore 


: 


h the next morning, b ne 
1 fluices and mill-dams always bring fiſh up 
the current to ſeck for the food, which is brought with the 


ſtream, and angling in theſe places is uſually ſucceſsful.” 
Thoſe who are fond of — might ſave themſelves ſome 
fruitleſs trouble, by obſerving when ſmall fiſh in a jar take or 
refuſe food, See the article FIs u]. 
Angling differs from ing, as the latter is performed chiefly 
nets, and night-lines, the former by a rod, &c. Add 
the latter is done in a clandeſtine manner, forbid by the 


ed in one 


: laws, which does not hold of the former. BY the poaching 
2 


than all the 
Anglers in England 
M See the article GROUND. 
Nigbt-AxndLIN G. See the article NIGHT. 2 * 
GLO-CALVINISTS, a name given by ſome eocleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians to the members of the church of d, con- 
ſidered as their church in matters of doctrine follow the ſyſ- 
tem of Calvin. Lan * Select. Hiſt, Ecclef. Sect. 
156. P. 1. AR, Erud. Lipſ. 1687. p. 4377. 
The Augle-Calvinift make one of the four branches or diviſions 
of Calviniſm ; and as ſuch ſtand diſtinguiſhed from the pure 
Calviniſts, the Piſcatorians, and the Arminians. 
ANGLO-SAXON Language, that ſpoke by the antient Angli 
or Saxons who ſettled in England. | | 
It was thus called. from the people, who were partly Angli, 


partly Saxons. | 
t is otherwiſe denominated ſimply Saxon. IF 
The Anglo-Saxon, or Engliſh Saxon, is p ly the origi- 
mul Engliſh; being the language which our anceſtors 
firſt eſtabliſhed in this iſland, —lt is now called Anglo-Saxon 


+ | to diſtinguiſh it from the modern or preſent Engliſh, Walls, 


Greenw. Gramm. Pref. p. 16. 
ANGON, in 2 mechanics, denotes a mi- 
41 of the bow- kind. Hero, de Machin. Bell. c. 17. 

Authors are divided as to the form and ſtructure of the an- 
tient Angon. From the deſcription given of it by Hero, the 
Angon as well as the monangon to have been near a-kin 
to the Catapultz and Balliſtæ, being ranked in the number of 
the Lithobolæ, or engines for throwing ſtones. Aguin. Lex. 
— mar her kind of Angenes of the javelin 
thias ſpeaks of anot javelin, 
* not unlike our halbards. Pachymeret ſays 
expreſsly theſe were the ſame with the antient Tragula. Pa- 
in. Andron. I. 6. c. 30. . ; 
ONZUS, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus and 
others, to a muſcle called by the generality of other writers 
 anconeus, and cubitalis minor. See ANCON US, _ 
ANGOR is uſed by ſome phyſicians to denote a ſhrinking in- 
Wards of the native heat of the body, or its retiring to the 
center; upon which enſues a pain, palpitation of the heart, 
attended with ſadneſs and melancholy. Ca.. Lex. Med. p. 50. 
In this ſenſe, Angor amounts to much the ſame with what 
. tannts, when i whe 
Igor is A n ms in 
egi 1 fever. 22 loc. cit. Gall. Com. 1. 


; de Hum. & com. in Epid. I. I. t. 75. It. de diff. pulſ. I. 4. c. 3. 
ANGSANA or Axos Ava, in botany, names by which ſome 


authors have deſcribed the draco arbor, or dragon tree; one 

of the trees ſaid to afford the ſanguis draconis, or dragon's 

blood of the ſhops. Dale, Pharm. p. 337 · 
ANGUELLA, in ec a name given by ſc 
che fiſh more uſually called hepſetos, and atherina, a ſmall fiſh 
caught about the ſhores of the Mediterranean and ſome other 
b ow and eſteemed a delicate taſted one. Y/illughby, Hiſt. 

210. See the article HRS E TVs. | 

ANGUILLA, in See ERL. n 
ANGUILLIFORM, . Anguilliformis, in-zoology, the term for 


- very large claſs of fiſhes, which are ſoft and lubricous like 


the eel, and have no ſcales. 


+ The word is derived from the Latin Anguilla, an eel, and | 


Forma, ſhape or appearance. Moſt of the fiſh compriſed in 
. this claſs are long bodied alſo 

have neither fins at their gills nor belly, as the murus and 
lampetra; others have fins at their gills, but none on their 
.- bellies, as the ſea-ſerpent, eel, conger, ophidion, and am- 


| modytes. And others have both, as the tzniz, muſtelæ, 


=, and the like. Ray, Ichthyograph. p. 103. 


ANGUISLLIFORM is ſometimes alſo applied to land animals which 


2 reſemblance to ects, but do not properly belong to that 
als. © 1 . en $ > +" 


like the eel. Some of them | 
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ſome authors to 


ANGUINA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ae 


In this ſenſe, we read of - Anguilliftym worms. G. Elſctus 
maintaing that eels are viviparous ; having found in ſome df 
them certain membranes full of Angui/liform worms. Vid. 
Giorn. de Letter d'Ital. 75. p. 190. 
ſcribed by Michel and mentioned by Plumier, and in the - 
bar — It is the ſame genus with the Tr:choſanthes of 
Linnæus deſcribed in his genera plantarum. p. 466. See 
TRICHOSANTHES, 
ANGUINEI Verſus, in poetry, thoſe which may be read 
backwards. . Sca/. Poet. I. 2. c. 2. 
Theſe are otherwiſe called recurrent verſes. - Such e. gr. are 
Optimum jus, lex amica, vox diſerta. 
Diſerta vox, amica lex, jus optimum, | 
ANG Ovum, among antient writers, denotes an ex- 
traordinary ſort of egg, ſaid to be produced by the joint ſaliva 
of a cluſter of ſnakes ; being toſſed up on high by the hiſs, 
and thus caught in the air by the druids. It was endued with 
many marvellous virtues. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 9. c. 3. Bibl. 
Franc. T. 8. p. 227. | 
Mercatus and others by a miſtake give this name to a figured 
ſtone of the ſpecies of Echinites, more 4 * called Scolo- 
pendrites, by ſome Bufonites. Mercat. Metalloth. Arm. g. 
Giorn. de letter d' Ital. T. 32. p. 196. 


. 
ANGUi, the Snake, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, makes 


a diſtinct and large genus of the order of the creeping, am- 
phibious animals; the character of which is, their having no 
feet, and a ſcaly body of a cylindric figure. Of this genus are the 
viper, rattle-ſnake, blind-worm, aſp, cobra or hooded-ſerpent, 
Sc. Linnæi Syſtema Naturz, p. 50. See SNAKE. 

ANGUIUM Lapis, a name given to a ſuppoſed ſtone in Ger- 
many, which is of a cylindric figure, and has a cavity capa- 
ble of admitting a wy. and of a yellow colour with a great 
* variegations. e vulgar it duchaneck, and have 
an idle opinion of its having its origin in ſome manner from 
a ſerpent ant. De Boot who had ſeen many of them declares 
them to be fictitious, and made of glaſs tinged with two or 
three colours. | 

ANGULARIS Scapulæ, in anatomy, a name given by Winſ- 
low and ſome others to the muſcle of the ſhoulder generally 
called the levator ſcapulæ. See LEVATOR. | 

ANGURIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants called 
by many authors citrus. They are very nearly allied to the 

melon and cucumber claſs, but differ from all in having their 
leaves deeply divided, and their fruit eatable. 

The ſpecies of citrul enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe. 
1. The black ſeeded citrul or Anguria, with leaves cut like 
thoſe of colocynth. 2. The great Indian Anguria. 3. The 
trefoil American Anguria with ſmall fruit. And 4. TheAme- 
rican Anguria with a rough eatable fruit. Tourn. Inſt. p. 106. 
For the medical uſes of citrul. See C1TRUL. 

ANHALDIN, Albandinum, an epithet given to various me- 
dicines, formerly kept as ſecrets in the family of Anhalt. 
Three of the moſt celebrated medicines under this denomi- 
tion are a corroſive, a water, and a ſpirit. | 
The corroſive as deſcribed by Burggrave is compounded of 
calcined antimony, ſublimate mercury, fal ammoniac, and 
calcined tartar, diſtilled and rectified. Hartman. Opp. T. I. 


. II | 
The Teription of the Anhaltin water is given in the common 
diſpenſatories, and that of the ſpirit may be found in De Spina. 
Burggrave, Lex. Pharm. p. 869. 
ANHIMA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird, fome- 
what reſembling the crane: family, but not regularly of it. 
It is diſtinguiſhed ina very ſingular manner from all other birds, 
having a ſingle long horn on its head inſerted a little above the 
origin of the beak, and ſtanding forwards and a little bent 
downwards. This is of two or three fingers breadth long, 
and is ſlender and round as if nicely turned, and is of a bone 
ſubſtance and fine white colour ; and on the front of = 
wing it has two other ſuch horns growing from the ſubſtance 


| of the bone. It is found about waters, and is a very vora- 


cious bird, but feeds only on vegetables. It is longer than a 
ſwan ;'and is of a mixed colour of black grey and white, with 
a very little yellow in ſome places. It is always ſeen male and fe- 
male together ; and the male is twice as large as 'the female, 
which is here deſcribed, and is larger than our ſwan. It makes 
a very loud noiſe, often repeating the notes, vybu, vhs. 
Aarggrave's, Hiſt. Braſil. h | 
ANHINGA, in zoology, the name of a very elegant Braſilian 
water fowl. It is about the ſize of our common duck ; its 
beak is ſtrait, very ſharp, not thick, and about three fingers 
breath long, and has all along the middle, as well above as 
below, a long ſeries of hooked prickles all bending back wards: 
Its head is ſmall, and its neck flender and long, not leſs than a 
foot in length; its legs are ſhort, and its toes connected by a 
membrane, as in the cormorant and duck-kind. Its tail is ten 
fingers breadth long ; its wings, when folded reach not more 
than half the length of the tail; its head and neck are yel- 
lowiſh, and covered with extremely ſoſt velyet-like feathers 3 
its breaſt,” belly, and thighs, are! of a ſilvery white. The 
upper part of its back is brown ſpotted with os and the 


reſt all black. It is common on the Braſilian ſhores, and feeds 
on fiſh, - Marggrave's, Hitt, Bratjl. HIST, 
3 1 N * 
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'ANHUIBA, in botany, a name by 
Ace tree, the wood of which 
P Ln 145 | 5 5 
AN HYDRO, in botany, a name given by the antient Greeks 
and from them copied by the Romans in the time of Pliny, 
to expreſs one of thoſe kinds of the Strychna, or ni ht-ſhades, 
which when taken internally cauſed madneſs. he more 
early writers confounded all the night-ſhades, ſo far as con- 
cerned names, under the general term Strychna; but that they 
diſtinguiſhed the Strychna into three different kinds from their 
effects, the firſt were the ſleepy, the ſecond the mad Sola- 
num, and the third the eſculent ones, among which the prin- 
cipal were the Lycoperſicon or love-apple, and the Halicacca- 
bum or winter cherry, | 
ANI, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird, ſomewhat al- 
lied to the paroquette kind. It is about the ſize of a thruſh, 
and is all over black, all its feathers, its beak, its eyes, and 
its feet being of that colour : its beak is large, very hooked 
and prominent, and running to a ſharp ridge at the top ; and 
its legs and feet are very ſmall and ſlender. It is very common 
Ds. oe Yes but is not eaten. Marggraue, Hiſtor. 
Braſil. 


ANIMA (Cyct.) is ſometimes uſed by phyſicians to denote the 
rinciple of life in the body. 
In which ſenſe Willis calls the blood Anima brutalis. Caf. 

ART W ale fen. ively uſed by chymiſts for the volatile pri | 
NIMA is alſo figuratively volatile prin- 
ciple in bodies whereby they are le of being raiſed by 
the fire. Dion. Zachar, in Theat. Chym. T. 1. p. 714. 

In which ſenſe, we meet with Anima Faſpidis, the ſoul of 
jaſper, &c. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 74. p. 2233. 

ANIMA is more peculiarly applied to ſimple medicines, artfully 
exalted by ſolution and extraction to a high degree of power. 
In which ſenſe, we meet with Anima Alves, * Rhabar- 
bari, Anima Veneris, &c. Caft. Lex. Med, p. 51. 

Anima Rhabarbari is prepared of the powder of that root 
boiled with cichory water, till a purple tincture be procured. 
Teichmey, Inſt. Chem. p. 260. 

ANIMA is alſo applied in ſpeaking of medicines, which are pe- 
culiarly friendly and ſalutary to certain parts of the body. 

In which ſenſe, we meet with Anima Pulmonum, Anima He- 
is, Anima Articulorum, &c. | 
me uſe the phraſe Anima Catholica Mundi, for the uni- 


verſal ſpirit joined with the humid ætherial ſubſtance of all 
bodies. Theat. Chym. T. 6. p. 147. 


In the operation of the philoſopher's ſtone, Anima is uſed to 

denote the Agua Mercurialis Philoſophica, Theat. 

T. 3. p- 26. It. T. 4. p. 75. and 721. ſeq. 

The name Arima is alſo given to the philoſopher's ſtone itſelf. 
 Rul. Lex. Alchem. p. 42. | | 
AnimA Gemmarum, a term uſed by Becher; and ſome others, 

to expreſs that principle, to which the gems and other beautiful 

ſtones owe their colours. | 

This Anima lapidum is no more than the metalline ſulphur to 

which theſe ſtones and gems, naturally colourleſs; owe their 

tinges; and, like other metalline ſulphurs, it may be raiſed and 
evaporated by fire. Becher is the author of an odd experi- 
ment, in which it is faid, melt a jaſper in a covered cruci- 

— be Þ tes 2 * 1 become white, but its 
Colour on the cover u of the cru- 

cible. Becher, Phyſ. Subt. 3 
ANIMA SATURNI, the ſoul of lead, a preparation of lead 

ſerving to _— in the enamel work. The method 

of making it is this : | 

Put litharge, powdered fine, into a glazed earthen veſſel, and 

pour diſtilled vinegar upon it to the height of four ; 

Jet it ſtand till the vinegar is of a white or milky hue : pour 

off this coloured vinegar, and put on freſh, and ſo do till 


the vinegar will no longer be coloured by the litharge ; then | 


ſet theſe liquors together in open glazed earthen veſſels; that 


the white powder may ſubſide, and the vinegar be poured off 


clear. This white ſubſtance is the Anima Saturni. Some- 
times this white matter will not precipitate without the addi- 


tion of water; and ſometimes it is neceflary to evaporate the 


0 
laſs, p. 184. i $7246 2 

ANIMAL (el. Some have objected to Ray's diviſion of Ani- 
mals, mentioned in the Cyclopædia, that all Animals are ſan- 
guineous, ſince all have a vital fluid circulating veins 
and arteries, though it be not of a red colour in 
ſential character of the blood lying not in its 
but in its office: in which view eyery fluid, 

tion through veſſels the life of an Animal is 
be denominated Blogd, Sce BLoop. | 


crimſon colour, 
by whoſe mo- 


But this is rather a diſpute about words than things. 

ANIMAL is alſo ſometimes applied, in a — Fake. to ar- | 
N N ny, © 

appellation is founded on the analogy be- 


OT 3 


tificial or moral things, | 
Hobbs conſiders government as a huge 
der the denomination of Leviathan. 
r | 
cen an animal, and a political body. The ſoverag 
legiſlative power anfwers to. the foul; the L —— 
| the limbs or members; rewards and puniſhments. are the 
nerves ; riches, the ſtrength; counſellors, the faculty of me- 
Surrt. Vol. I. | . ; 


which ſome authors call the | 
is ſo much uſed in medicine. | 


Chym. | 


| 


1 


q 


rs 3 but by that means it is always prepared. Nevis's art | 
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all, the eſ- | 


| may | 


« SF y 


mory z equity, reaſon ; ſedition, ſickneſs ; civil war, death. 

Vid. Hob6. Leviath. P. 1. p. 1. | 
ANIMAL Gods, Dii Animales, in the mythology of the antients, 

thoſe into which human ſouls were converted by means of 

certain religious ceremonies. 

Labeo has written expreſsly on the animal gods. Serv. ad 

I. 3. Eneid. Herald. ad Arnob. p. 154. S4/md/. Exerc. 

Plin. p. 64. Kirchman. de Funerib. I. 4. c. 13. Ve. Init. 
Orat. I. 1. c. 2. n. 5. Gal. ad Lactaht. p. 79. ſeqq. Fabri 

Thef. in voc. | | 
ANIMAL Sy/tem imports the whole claſs of beings endowed 

with animal life. 

In which ſenſe animal ſyſtem amounts to the ſame with what 

chetniſts, and others, call the animal kingdom. 
ANIMAL is alſo uſed for what we otherwiſe call corporeal. 

In this ſenſe we ſay animal pleaſures, animal life, &c, 

Il heel Ax IM AL. See the article WEEI Animal. 

ANIMALS ſimilar. See StMIL AR Animals. | 

ANIMAL {iquors,—The cominon opinion is, that all the ani- 
mal liguers, excepting chyle and milk, are of an alcaleſcent 
nature; but Mr. Queſnay, in his book ſur POeconomie Ani- 
male, affirms, that our gelatinous liquors contain a very ace- 
ſcent ſalt, capable of reſiſting a heat of two hundred degrees. 

The proof of which, ſays he, offers itſelf daily to every one. 
_ Who is it that has not remarked, that broth made with fleſh 

well freed from fat, when corrupted, becomes as ſour as ver- 

juice? The foundation on which Mr. Queſnay builds his 
doctrine concerning animal liquors, is the ſeparation of milk 
into its oily, cheely, and watery ſubſtances. Medic. Eſſ. 

Edinb. T. 2. p. 448. "4 
ANIMALCULE (Cycl.)—Naturaliſts have many ſpeculations 

concerning the origin, the multiplication, and propagation of 

ina: whether, e. gr. it be by putrefaction, or by 
copulation, and the ordinary intereourſe of the two ſexes. 

Concerning the mechaniſm of Animalcules, the ſtiucture of 

their eyes, their different orders and œcõοõο m, their num- 

ber, minuteneſs, food, office, uſe, &c, . 

Some will have An:malcules the cauſe of all diſeaſes, patticu- 
larly the itch, the plague, Cc. Others aſſign them a nobler 
uſe, and ſuppoſe them intended to animate and enliven all 
nature, to be the principle of life, motion, genetation, and 
the firſt ſtamina or rudiments of man himſelf. : 
As to the origin and propagation of Animalcules, we find na- 
turaliſts extremely at a loſs, and therefore advancing conjec- 
tures and hypotheſes, each more chimerical than the 2 
The ſyſtem of putrefaction ſolves the difficulty quickly: but 
the ſuppoſition is r and contrary to - 
tion and analogy. Yet how ſuch vaſt numbers of animals 
can be, * it were at ure produced, without having re- 
courſe to ſomething like equivocal generation, is very diffi- 
cult ts ſay! To A „* mil _ of living creatures in a 
few hours, by only expoſing a little water in a window, or 

adding to it a. few grains of ſome ſeed, or leaves of a 
plant, ſeems difficult to believe. We therefore muſt ſuppoſe 
* 8 lcules in pepper or ginger 

u imagines, imalcules in or ginger 
wit — hither out of the air, attracted by the ſpicy 
ſmell. But can we ſuppoſe that the efluvia of aromatic bo- 


or lodg'd in the plicæ or 
. he plice or 
For that inſects of the larger kinds do frequently thus 
heir egg ts and leaves of plants, is often ex- 
id it is probable that the ſmaller or microſco- 


ſo plentifully to abound 
arreſt the 


e by the infuſion of proper grainy ,or a fe fu 
lus for them, 


per A 
7 be hatched into PI creatures, 
flies of the ſame ſpecies with 


very ad of copulation... 
eggs in the bodies of ſome Animaleules which are tranſparent, 
oF that in others eggs have e placed on the outfide 
of the body; from which M. Malezien and M. Tobelot 

have obſerved young ones to iſſue alive, of the ſame kind 
and form with their fires and dames ©. A fingle 


Animalculs, 


ee by Wolfive, In freſh rain, waters, au ghiaryol by 
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um de men - forth no leſs than 4000 eggs *. M. Huygens 
| an Animalcule big with four young ones, and kept her | 
ſome hours till ſhe was delivered *. Lewenhoeck gives the 
* an embrys Animalcule coming out of the body of an 
d one. At firſt he imagined the former had only been acci- 
dentally faſtened to the latter, but c it more narrowly, 
found it to be a partus f. [ Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1948. p. 
11. Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. II. p. 454. *© Hiſt. Acad. 
Scienc. 17 18. p. 12. Mem. de Trev. 1719. p. 1406, Act. 
Erud. Lipſ. 1723. p. 37. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 32. p. 
514. Phil. Tranf. Ne 283. p. 1307] ; 
Indeed, conſidering the great variety of ſpecies of Animal- 
cules, it is not probable they ſhould all propagate in the ſame 
manner, M. Harris obſerved a ſort of green belts on ſome 
that were found in the ſcum of puddle water; and on fur- 
thet obſervation found theſe belts compoſed of globules, ſo 
| Hike the roes or ſpawn of fiſhes, that he could not but fancy 
. they ſerved for the ſame uſe. After April he. found man 
© "of them without any thing of the green belt; others with 
tit very much, and that unequally, diminiſhed, and the water 


antiently thought the limit 


ANI 


animals equal one grain of find,” ſo that a cubical inch vd 
contain Nn or almoſt 14 millions of mil- 
lions. Bibl. Angl. T. 14. p. 128. 
This contemplation of Auimalcules has made the ideas of in- 
finitely ſmall bodies extremely familiar to us. A mite waz 
of littleneſs ; but we are not now 
ſurprized to be told vf animals twenty-ſeven millions of times 
ſmaller than a mite. For ſuch is the enormouſly little ſize of 
a kind of microſcopical Animalcule obſerved by M. Malezieu, 
as he proves by a geometrical calculation of the augmenta- 
tion which his glaſs makes *. Hartſocker has carried the 
matter further. the ſyſtem of generation be true, which 
ſuppoſes that all animals were formed from the beginning of 
the world, and incloſed one within another; and all of them 
in the firſt animals of each ſpecies, how minute muſt the 
Animalcules now produced have been at the 4% It 
appears by calculation, that the ſpawh of the firſt fiſh muſt 
have been to that of the laſt, as unity followed by thirty or 
forty thouſand cyphers, is to unity d.— [ Hiſt. Aead. Scienc. 
an, 1718. p. 11. Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 18. p. 198. feq.} 


Filled with a vaſt number of ſmall ails, which before he Vöhl, Aurnakcur Es, thoſe which may be differed by the 


ſa not there, and which he now looked on as the Young 
| 3 fry, 9 2 the old ones had ſhed. Phil. | 
® 220. p. 256. | | 
| With regard t their ſtructure and 'oeconomy, Animalcules 
are 'of divers ſorts ; ſome formed like fiſhes, oth 
reptile, others hexapedal ; fome horned, Cc. In ſeveral 
kinds, however ſmall, tis eaſy to diſcover the form of their 
mouths, their proboſcides, horns, &c. the motions of their 
hearts, lungs, and other parts. Mem. de Trev. 1719. p. 
1406 | | 


Fre y Animalcule being an organized body, how delicate and 
ſubtil muſt the parts be, that 'are n to conſtitute it, 
and to preſerve its vital actions ! Tt is hard to conceive, how 
in ſo narrow a compaſs, there ſhould be contained a heart 
to be the fountain of life, muſctes neceffary to its motions, 
ands for the ſecretion of its fluids, ſtomach and bowels to 
© digeſt its food, and other innumerable members, without which 
an Animalcule cannot ſubſiſt. But ſince every one of theſe 
members is alſo an 'organical body, they muſt have likewiſe 
© "parts neceſſary to their Actions. For they conſiſt of fibres, 
membranes, coats, veins, afteries, nerves, and an almoſt infinite 
number of fine tubes, like thoſe whoſe ſmallneſs ſeems to 
- 2 all efforts of imagination, © But there are ſome part: 
chat ought to be almoſt infinitely leſs than theſe, as the fluids 
© "that How along theſe fine tübes, the blood, lymph and ani- 
nal ſpirits, whoſe ſubtilty, even in large animals, is in- 
credib r 


e multitude of Animalcules obſerved in the melt of a cod 
r 1 but only on ics as 
_ n | - ; ey are to i ed, 
and Which have ney Morne > Min The reſt of them 
being more remote in the „ and incompaſſed with a 
© "thicker matter, are not yet animated, In reality, the cod 
 Aiſh is found a whole month in caſting its ſpawn, during all 
| "which time the ſeed is ſucceffively ripening. The Hike holds 
_ © of Animalcules in the ſpawn of frogs. Tran. Ne 152. 


| MELO PN arcormn thofe only diſcoverable by the 
"help. of a large magnifier. Theſe otherwiſe come under the 
denomination of inviſible Animalcules. | | 
© The exceffive minutẽneſs of theſe Hrimalcules conceals them 
mom the Human eye uharmed. One of the wonders of the 
..; iodern philosophy is, to have invented means for bringing 
; "Creatures under dur "cognizarice and inſpection, which God 
.. AhEFnatiire ſeem to have intended to keep hid! An object a 
= thouſand times too little to be able to affect our ſenſe, ſhould 
ſeem to have beth very fafe. Yet we have extended our 
© Views over animals, to theſe would be mountains. In 
reality, moſt of gur mi ical Aumalcules are of fo ſmall, 
_ a magnitude, thut through a lens, whoſe focal diſtance is the 
| Jap an inch, they only appear as ſo many points; 

_ That is, their parts cannot be diſtinguiſhed, ſo that they 
pear from the vertex of that lens under an angle not exceed- 
a minute. If we inveſtigate the magnitude of ſuch an 


+ 


_ -objeR, it will be found nearly chal to reren of an inc 
Jong. Apes therefore ende Aalruler of «cubic figure, 
dar is, of the fame length, breadch and thickneſs, their ag. 
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naked eye. | 
Such, e. gr. are mites, divers ſpecies of inſects, reptiles; and 
other vermin. | | 
As theſe in all probability are ſubſiſted on the ſmaller fry. of 
microſcopical animals, they in their turn ſerve for to 
quadrupeds, c. Ray mentions two ſorts of tamunduus 
which live wholly on ants z whence they are called in Eng- 
liſh ant tears : e camelion lives on flies; the mole, on 
earth-worms ; the badger, chiefſy on beetles, worms, and 
other inſets. —By the way we may take notice, that becauſe 
ſo many creatures Rve on ants and their eggs, providence 
hath fo orderell it that they ſhould be the moſt numerous of 
; ww tribe of inſects that we know. Ray, Wild. Great. 
. 2. p. 372. ſeq. | 
Minute Nn fats found proportionably much ſtronger, 
more active and vivacious than large ones. The ſpring of a 
flea in its leap, how vaſtly does it out-ſtrip any thing greater 
animals are capable of? A mite, how vaſtly faſter does it 
run than a race horſe? M. de Ve has given the computa- 
tion of the velocity of a little creature fearce viſible by its 
ſmallneſs, which he found to run three inches in half a ſe- 
| cond; ſuppoſing now its feet to be the fiſteenth part of a line, 
it muſt make 500 fteps in the ſpace of three inches; that is, 
it muſt ſhift its legs 560 times in a fecond, or in the or- 
dinary pulſation Fa wy, Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1711. 
; | 


P. 23. ä Þ | 
nuiſible ANIM ALcUrESs E Nituralifts ſuppoſe another fptcies 
or order of invifible Arimwlcteles, viz. fuch as eſcape the cog- 
nizance even of the beſt microſcopes, arid give many pro- 
bable conjectures in relation to them. Reafon and analogy 
give ſome ſupport to the exiſtence of infinite imperceptible 
Animalcules. 
The naked eye, fay fome, takes in from the elephant to the 
mite; but there commences a new order reſerved only for 
the microſcope, which 'comprehends-all theſe from the mite, 
to thoſe twenty-ſeven miltions of times ſmaller ; and this 
order cannot be yet faid to be exhaufted, if the microſcope 
be not arrived at its laſt perfection: And when it is arrived 
there, ſhall we then have attained the whole ſyſtem of ani- 
mals? *Tis nowiſe probable that the limits of nature fhould 
coincide exactly with the limits of our eyeſight, when af- 
fiſted by the microſcope. Who Knows, =o another, but 
the ſmalleſt and moſt imperceptible animals themſelves have 
others lefs bred and ufiiied them, and which bear the 
fame proportion to them, that thoſe bear to the anitnals they 
are produced on v. [ Hift. Acad. Scienc. 1718. p. 11. ſeq. 
* Nouv. Rep. Let. I. 43. p. 364-] | 
wenhoeck, though be Had often examined the ſemen of 
mice, yet by reaſon, as he judges, of its fluidity and clear- 


nes, he could never diſcover ay Animalcules in it. But he 


makes no diff to conclude, that this too abounds with 

Ning creatures, fince he has found then in animals of all 

bigneſſes and ſpecies, from a horſe, to a fmall horſe- fly; for 

that nature obſerves the ſame method in the ſmalleſt as the 
_ greateſt bodies. Hook, Phil. Col. Ne. 3. p. 56. 


AN1MALCULES, in medicine, c. We have large ger 


of phyfic, of pathology, of 'dzmonology, witcheraft, &c. 
founded on the animalcular prii wie. N. Lange will have 
Animuleules to be the immediate origins or inſtruments which 
the devil makes uſe of to effect temptations, ſeductions, il- 
luſiors, charms; in fine, to work on our imagination, and 
inſpire what thoughts and inclinations he pleaſes, and the 
like. The prince of the air, it ſeems, can act on the bo- 
dies of thoſp Animatcules at 'pleafure, which being of aerial 


origin, belong to the number of his immediate fubjeCts- 


He plays on their organs, they on buts, according to the 
part of the body in whictt they are lodged, as the brain, the 


the r 


ther, and pretends to reduce 
ſame princi — A late writ 


1 


. 


el, ſome forty- eight ons others twelve hours, and 

Ix cauſe fory — which make the fit or acceſs 
of the diſeaſe. When a perſon in the rheumatiſm feels pains, 
ſometimes in the right arm, ſometimes in the left, ſometimes | 
in one hip, ſometimes in the other; the reaſon is, that ſome 
rheumatic Animalcule has been admitted into his body, where 
having multiplied and bred a large number, theſe travel in 
herds, ſometimes to feed on one part of the body, ſometimes 
on another, as their fancy leads them to ſhift the ſcene, or 
FO — * tired of their former paſture. Such is his pa- 
thol Jour. des Scav. T. 82. P. 535. ſeq. 
For t 4 curative part he obſerves, that meats, drinks, medi- 
cines, drugs, plants, minerals, are all full, both within and 
without o Animalcules, or their ova: each ſpecies of which 
is the bane or deſtruction of ſome other, as wolves are of 
ſheep, cats of mice, ſpurhawks of partridge, pikes of carps, 
and ſwallows of flies. | 
This author by forty years labour, and the uſe of u thouſand 
bottles of different infu uſions of plants and minerals, made a 
nice diſcovery of above a thouſand ſpecies of Animalcules, 
their ſeveral changes and transformations, and different dura- 
tions of their lives, manners of coupling, ſeaſons of hatch- 
ing, ages of going to hunt others, their combats, c. . 
tried different kinds on the blood and urine of his patients, 
till he had diſcovered which was the proper antagoniſt to 
thoſe of this or that diſeaſe. A. C. D. ſyſteme d'un medecin 

ſur la cauſe de toutes les eſpeces des maladies, avec 
les ſurprenantes rations des differentes oſpeces des pe- 
tits inſets, qu on voit par le moyen d'un bon microf 
dans te ſang, & dans les urines des differens malades, & meme 
de tous ceux qui doivent le devenir, Paris 1726. 89, Suite 
du ſyſtem d'un medecin Anglois, par lequel ſont indiquees 
Jes eſpeces des v x, & des mineraux qui ſort des'poiſons 
infallibles pour tuer les differentes efpeces de petits animaux 

maladies, Paris 1727. 8. Vid. Jour. des Scav. 


84. p. 428. 
Kucher, Fa abri, Griffon, B „and others, aceount for 
the plague, and all tal diſeaſes from the ingreſs of a 


— ſpecies of Animalcules into our bodies, w after 
and conſuming the principles of fleſh, MG lay their 
eggs in the rn as. of the body, from whence ariſe peſte- 
lential buboes, in which ſwarms of little * * been 
obſerved. Jour. des Scav. T. 63. p. 348. It T. 53. p. 


Or ns GR whether 'the micro- 
ſcope had done more than harm. It has opened a large 
field for fiction and impoſture. Hartſoeker laughs it many 
of the pretended diſcoveries of Lewenhoeck. Many others 
have ſuſpected their reality. There was ſomething of my- 
ery at bottom. He is ſaid to have reſerved his fineſt gla es 
for his own uſe; none but his wife and daughters 
red to ſee them. Vid. Bibl. Rais. T. 4. p 
t may be added, that the Royal - os e his 
death he bequeathed his g „haue not been able to find 
half his wonders in them. One man, "tis alledged can ſee 
that by a which another cannot. The diffe- 
rence that is found between the ages of one man and 
another, as to the and clearneſs of ſight, hold 
_y when they are ran Seven a microſcope, as when 
The Animalcules, which, 
cauſe of the late plague of ies were ſo very ſmall, 
that no body could fee them, except a ſingle hermit of Tho- 
louſe. Without ſuppoſing GY of mitacle or impoſture 
A „ 
| e appearances i malcules 
3 many others at ana undeterminite. 
The imagination * frbes 


make what it can out of them. are on much the ſame 
footing with the images we diſcern in the fire, or in the 
clouds, which either become animals, or any ching elſe; üc- 
cordin to the ſtrength and of the or's fancy. 
A mole or 1 corpuſcle, RR: 3 are 
lete, when ined, may eaſily to one 
1 — And the continual int tos 
tions and fluctuations in li will drive their contents in | 
all manner of directions, r 
frame a notion of ſwimming, friſling about, r. = 
ANTMALCULES. in the See SEMEN. - 
ANIM ALCULES in . bee Fo: e i 
2 N ex- 
8 e e e e. 
e tank; 
| hen - br theſes Sec ANIMATION. 


186. 


to M. Griffon, were the 


_ 


were ever 


in many cafes is left to | 


A N i 


Cadan will five all mon is be dvs and desen The 
Carteſians on the contrary deny a foul not on not only to plants 


— to all animals, except man. Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 2. 
7- App. 
Thill held z oillone and amber, others the cornu am- 


mo ſponges, Sc. to be animated, Vid. Jour. des Scav. 

© 52. p. 

Some of the phalofophers have held that all nature is animated 1 
that the ſun, the earth, the planets, rivers, trees, ſtones, 
Sc. are ſo many animals; others, that the whole ſyſtem i is 
only one huge animal, informed with an univerſal foul; or 
anima mundi. Plato, in I imæo. MorhofF. Polyhilt. Philoſ. 
I. 8. P. 1. & 11. ny. 

ANIMATED horſe hairs. See Hors hairs, 

ANI1MATED is alſo uſed to denote a thing impregnated with 
vermin or animalcules. See Ax IMALcUIE. 

In this ſenſe the whole earth may be faid to be animated; 
ſince in every part of it we meet with an infinite number of 
animals, either great or little, viſible or inviſible : they are 
found in air, water, earth, and even in the hardeſt ſtones : 
multitudes of them are found in all ſorts of plants ; and there 
is perhaps no animal known, which does not breed numbers 
of others in the different parts of its body. Nouv. Rep. 
Lett. T. 43. p. 363. ſeq. 

Kircher of an animated putreuo, or morbid ſtate of 
Buid, and other bodies which generates ſwarms of inviſible 

or inſects, which; in the human body, * 

various diſorders, See AnmAicULE. 4 | 
Langius has publiſhed a ſyſtem of animate pathology 
thologia Fre gy ſeu — inbetrng in pathologiam ue 
cam Fabri quibus morbos omnes ex genurms futs cauſis, ani- 
matd poti ſſimum putredine, &c. expltcat. Francof. 1688. 8“. 
Bibl. Univ. T. 14. p. 92. ſeqq. 

This book, according to Sig. Valliſnieri, dots not anſwer 
the title; it being in reality but few diſeaſes that the author 

accounts for from this cauſe. Giorn, de Letter d'Ital. T. 19. 


67. ſeq. 
Nabe ives into the fame ſyſtem, of worms being con- 
cerned a in | diſeaſes ; and not = ditects anthelmintics in 
fevers, but to be mixed in all the remedies given in all other 
caſes : one great part of the attention of a phyſician, accord- 
ing to him, is till to aim at worms, which are more or 
leſs conoerned in all diſeaſes. Necdham, Medel. Medic. c. 5, 


AI TION (Oel. ) The Hiſtory of the opinions concern- 
ing the Animation of the bay or the origin of the human 
ſoul, is given at large by Jac. Thontaſtus. Diff. de orig. 
anime humane, Lipl. ry An extract of which is given 
in Burggr, Lex. Med. in 
The different hypotticſts of | phyſiciaris and philoſophers, con- 

the time of Animation, have had their influence on the 
— made againſt artificial abortions; it having been 
— capital to procure miſtatriage in the one ſtate, While 
in the other it was only deemed a venlal erime. See 
the article ABoR TION. 
The emperor Charles V, by a conſtitution publiſhed in 1 
put the matter on another footing inſtead of the Ji 2 
tion of un animated and Utiaminated fbetus he iftrodubed that 
of à vital and non#Vital feetus; as a thing of more obvious 
and eaſy deciſion, and not depending on any ſy nem either of 
8 SY or infuſion. Burggrave, Lex. Med. 
p. 821 
Accordingly afeetus is ſaid, in a legal ſenſe, to be unn 
when it is perceived to ſtir in the womb ; which uſuall 
pou about the middle of the term of geſtation. Tl By 
nſtit. Medic. legal. e. 8, 9, 21. See For rue . ; 
T. Fienus, Gardinius, Verde, Fort. 'Licetus, F. de Botmo- 
nia; have written exprefsly on the Auimutien of the foetus; 
Fr. Zanellis on the Animation of the dent. Liprn, Bibl. Med. 
pp. 180, 419. 

ANIMATION is alſo uſed by ſome mebhenleni phers, 
for the act of ſoliciting the'deſceiit'of a body, ſo as to give 
it continually new degrees of acceleration. Bernoul. ap; 
Mem. Acad: Scienc. 1744. p. 277.1 

ANIMATION is alſo uſed by alchemiſts for the gn of 
— — a white r- aner. with od of * - aofy 

» CE, 8. * 


Auimar ion is alſo died in a nazi of Squat aig foi 
the — ng life and ſorce to à diſcourſe; ot the like. 
M. Barry given la Longs b ayers, „ Ce. for ani 
mating or enlivening their Methode pbur bien pro- 
noncef un diſcoury,  & Leid! 1768, 
12196; Vid. Nouv:R p. 443. 
ANIMATION is alſo uſed d 
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of the creature. Dit. Herald. 
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„The French fay aximE; che B in fi | the Latin . 
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ſula er unck. Conſp. Therap, tab. 9. n. 41. Le- 
r. des Drog. 
* It was firſt drown into Europe from the Philippine iſlands 


by an Engliſh mariner, named Thomas Candy, in his return 


one was at liberty to read them. Cicero, de Orat. I. 2. JANNEALING of file, is uſed 


AE I T A. in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the pall or doth. 


.- cab. 
NINGA, 
eh iſlands, of uſe in the refinement of ſugar. 


ANISATUM, a name 
ANISCALPTOR, in anatomy, a name given 


ANISE-SEED — The 
apium or parſly, called 


* * commonly called aniſe *. 


* ture among 


de produced 


The wood is alſo. imported into 


 ANNALIS ate, in 


, 6 
| a 7 
7 


wherewith the cup is covered in the euchariſt. Magri, Vo- 


cab Eccleſ. p. 17. 1 K 8 
growing in the Carribee 
Savar. Dict. Comm. 


in commerce, Aa root 
1. p. 107. ſeq. ' 28 TV 

The Ar 2 of this root is found a more certain, as well 
2s more innocent means of clarifying ſugar, than the ſubli- 
mate and arſenic uſed for this purpoſe, before the diſcovery 
of the Aninga. 


iven to anife-foed water. Trallian. 
p. 28. See ANISE-SEED. 

I. 8. c. 6. Meurs, Gloil. p. 38. 3 

and others to expreſs the muſcle now generally 


lanus. See LaT1SS1MUS. : ; 
E plant which produces it is a ſpecies of 
by Tournefort apium aniſum dittum 
parſly with large ſweet-ſcented ſeeds, 
The plant is of very difficult cul- 
quit the coſt, as we can have 
from Italy, than chey can 


. Conſp. Therap. tab. 9. 
n. 41. Lemery, Tr. des Drog. p. 49+ * Mil. DiR. Gard. in 
voc. apium.] See Tab. of microſcopical objects, claſs 2. 
be compound powder of Aniſe-ſeed is called dianiſum. It is 
rgunted a cordial, peRtoral, and expeller of wind, and in 
WW intentions much uſed by farriers, 72 
Starry AW1S8B-SEED, Aniſum Stellatum, is a ſeed brought chief 
from Tartary ; thus called from the affinity it bears in 
to the common Aniſe-ſced, and the ftar-like figure of its cap- 


ine ſuaviolenti majori, 


h better and 


. the ſeed m 
; here *.— [ Vid. 


from a vo round the world in the year 1601.— The na- 
tives call it damor and zingi ; the Europeans ſometimes fœ- 
niculum finenſe, or Chineſe fennel ; Botaniſts, aniſum indi- 
cum, ani ſum peregrinum, aniſum exoticum Philippinarum in- 
ularum, cardamomum ſiberienſe, badianum, &c, Burggr. 


. - Med. 'L; 1. p · 828. . : 

Its virtues are of the ſame kind with thoſe of the common 
Aniſe- ſeed, only that it is ſweeter, more grateful, penetrating 
r 


- 


and aromatic. It is reputed a general cordial and ſtrengthner. 
The Chineſe uſe it in the ion of their tea; and after 


their example the Dutch alſo uſe it in this liquor, pretending 
it makes it more ant. IN 
where it is em- 


ployed in works of marquetry and moſaic.— It is alſo called 
i Sil Saver. Dict. Com. I. I. p. 10%. . 
ANITERSOR, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus and 
others to a muſcle, called by Laurentius ani{galptor, and by 
. others lati ſſimus dor i. See LATIs8I1MUS di. "M 
ANNA, among the Romans, a name given to the moon. 
0 ; 


Ir RS Luna. oi" by 
ANNALS (Cycl.)—Cicero relates the origin of Annals, which 

were deſigned to preſerve the memory of tranſactions. The 
he, wrote what paſſed each year, 
„in bis own houſe, where 


; Ppontifex maximus, ſa 
and expoſed it on 


S. 12. | * 4 | | 
Theſe they called Annales maximi ; and the cuſtom was kept 
up till the time of P. Mutius, in the year of Rome 620. 
| denomination maxim: was not given them on account 
of their bulk, but of their authors the pontifices maximi “. 
þ ory calls them fa/?i and commentarii pontificum. The 
author of the origin of the Roman nation calls them Annales 


_ pontificales v. [ Feſt. de Verb. ſignif. p. 97. * Gell, I. 4. | 


e. 5. Macrob. I. 3. c. 2. Cicero, de Orat. c. 12.} + 
The annales maximi conſiſted of eighty books. were 

_ moſt of them ed in the burning of the city by the 

_ Gauls, Vid. Struw. Synt. Antiq. Rom. c. 12. | 

_ The. like Annals. were kept from the. carlieft 


F. by, the 
tians, Babylonians, N han, c. = 
11. p. * 1. contr. Apion. p. 1035. ſeq. 

ie nüt 1 p- 25 e 8 
We have alſo Annals of the benedictines by Mabillon ; An- 


* 


nals of the Franciſcans by Wadding, &c. alſo an infinite | 


number of provincial and local Annals; Annals of monaſte- 

ries, of churches, &c. civil Annals, political Annals, mili 
Anna, &c. ; Aunals.of E , of Ireland, vc. I Vid. 
Tien, ubi fu Vid. Mabel, Iriſh! Hiſt. Librar. e. 2. 
. 30, It. in Append. Ne 1 p. 179+ It. Ne 4. p. 243] 

ALE, in, ſome. middle-age writers, denotes a day held 

In which ſenſe Anxale. amounts: to the ſame with what is 
. otherwiſe called Anniverſarium.” ob oo | | 
ANNALE is more particularly applied to the maſſes celebrated | 
N Tow ſpace of a year for the dead. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Lat. T. . p.96. De at Abe | 


* 0 ws 


be put in practice any time within the rar. 
In the like ſenſe we meet with 22 


known by the 
name of-latifimus dorſi. It is calletalfo aniterſor by Rio- 


| N 


the civil law, denotes an action which may | . 
a . 


ANN 


ANNALIS clavus, inRomin antiquity, the nail which the prætor, 
conſul, or dictator fixed every year in the wall of Jupiter's 
temple, on the ides of September, to ſnew the æra or number 
of years from the building of Rome. This cuſtom was afte: - 
| wards changed, and the years were reckoned by the conſuls, 
Danet, Lex. in voc. ae 
ANNALIS exceptio, a kind of privilege zntiently granted the 
people of Italy, that whoever had made a contract, could 
not be compelied to the performance, or payment of what 
had been agreed on within the year. Some extended this 
privilege ſo as to render it ſtill more grievous, by computing 
the year excluſive of all holydays. Catv. Lex. Fur. p. 69. 
ANNALES libri, in the civil law, denote books wherein the 
acts, and proceedings of a whole year were contained. Calc. 
Lex. Jur. in voc. | 
In which ſenſe Annales ſtand oppoſed to ſemeftres libri, where. 
in the acts and conſtitutions of fix months were contained. 
ANNALEs baculi, denote a kind of wooden almanacks uſcd 
among our anceſtors, called alſo runſtocks or clogs. orm. 
0 t. Danic. I. 3. c. 2. | 
NNALES, in middle-age writers, denotes ings, or youn 
cattle of a year old, or under two. Du — Ne. a 
ANN ALES alſo denotes a kind of rent, or annual revenue. Du 
Cunge, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. . | 
ANNATES (Cycl.)—The invention of Aunates is aſcribed, by 
a late writer, to Anthonin biſhop of Epheſus, who exacted 
from all biſhops conſecrated by him, a ſum proportionate to 
the annual revenues of their ſees. The council of Epheſus 
held in 400, condemned this exaction, but not till Anthonin 
was dead. It was long after ere Annates got footing in the 
weſtern Church. The time when they were firſt introduced 
is very obſcure ; ſome refer it to the pontificate of Alexander 
IVch; others to that of John XXIId, who the firſt year o 
his papacy got a year's revenue of all the ca bene- 
fices. In 1399, during the ſchiſm of the antipopes, Bene- 
dict IXth exacted a year's revenue of all the archbiſhoprics, 
biſhoprics, and abbies. But in the time of theſe popes, the 


Annates were not fixed; and the clergy often refuſed to pay 
them, There were even 


popes who condemned Annates ; 
and the ſecular princes frequently ſtickled againſt the pay- 
ment of them, forbidding any money to be carried out of 
their dominions on this account. "The council of Baſil abo- 
liſhed them, But by the concordat made between Leo Xth, 
and Francis Iſt, they were ſettled for perpetuity in France 
Notwithſtanding which, M. de Launoi continued all his life 
proteſti — them as a moſt deteſtable ſpecies of ſimony b. 
Aubert, ap. Richel. Dict. in voc. B. Launoi de Vene- 
rand. Eccleſ. Tradit. circa Simoniam, ap. Budd. Iſag. ad 
Theol. I. 2. c. 5; p. 8a0.] 
Nic. de Clemangis, A. Maſſa, Galleſius, Campegius and 
Fernandus Cordubenſis have written expreſsly concerning 
Annates..\ Vid. Lipen. Bibl. Jur. p. 19. 5 
ANNEALING, (Oycl.) or as it is — called Nealing, the art 
or act of burning or baking earthen or other ware in an oven. 
The miners at Mendip, when they meet with a rock they 
cannot cut thro', anneal it by laying on wood and coal, and 
contriving the fire ſo as they quit the. mine ere the * 
tion begins; it being dangerous to enter it again before it 
quite cleared of 2 Phil. Tranſ. Ns. 39. p. 769. 
in antient ſtatutes for the burning 
of tile. Stat. 17. Ed. 4. c. 4. Fe: 
The word is formed of the Saxon Onælan, accendere, to ligh 
ANNEALING of Glaſs, the, baking of it in a kind of oven, 
over a melting furnace, called the tower, after it has been 
_ faſhioned into proper veſſels or utenſils. Boerh, Meth. Chem. 
P. I. p. 140. Not. See Gl Ass. 5 
ANNEALING is more particularly uſed for the act of burning, 
or fixing metalline colours on glaſs. See GL Ass. 


ANNEALING of Iren. See Inox. 
ANNEALING 2 27 See STEEL. g | 
ANNIHILATION (Cycl.)—Divines, philoſophers, Chriſtians, 


Heathens, Jews, Siameſe; Perſians, Papiſts, Socinians, &c. 
have their -peculiar ſyſtems, ſentiments, conjectures, not to 
ſay dreams, concerning Annihilation; and we find great diſ- 
putes . them about the reality, the poſſibility, the 
means, ures, prevention, ends, &c. of Annihilation. 
.; The fuft notions of the production of a thing from, or re- 
Auction of it to nothing, Dr. Burnet ſhews; aroſe from the 
- Chriſtian theology; the words creation and Annihilation in 
the ſenſe now given to them, having been equally unknown 
to the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Latins. Vid. Bibl. 


ow in effect denied all Anni bilation as 
well as creation, reſolving all the in the world into 
new modifications, without ſuppoſing the production of any 
thing new, or deſtructiun of the old. Vid. Bibl. Choiſ. T. 1. 


«208. / — gn . 
faw compounds diſſolved, and in their 


y daily experience th 
nothing periſhed, but their union, or connection 


held was gone, It 
at ſoul of the d, and the body in its 
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- earth from whence it came ; theſe were again wrought by na- 
| | N ture 
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ture into new compoſitions ; and entered new ſtates of being, 
' which had no relation to, the former. Lucret. I. 3. 

If nature admitted any Annihilation, the world, ſays Ocellus 
Lucanus, had long ago periſhed. Blount, Anim. Mund. F. 5. 
Hence they derived, two other notions, vz. 1. That of the 
præ · exiſtence and immortality of ſouls, which being diſtinct 
things from the body, can neither be produced nor annihilated. 
"2. Phat the forms and qualities of bodies are nothing diſtinct 
from matter, ſince they are generated and annihilated ; a doc- 
trine held by all the antient atomiſts except Anaxagoras. Bibl. 
Choiſ. T. x. p. 110. a . 
The Perſian Fami held, that after a certain period of time 
confiſting, of 71 Joogs, God not only annihilates the whole 
univerſe, but every thing elſe, angels, ſouls, ſpirits and all, 
by which he returns to the ſame ſtate he was in before the 


creation; but that having breathed a while, he goes to work | 


ain and a new creation ariſes, to ſubſiſt 71 joogs more, 
and then to be annihilated in its turn. Thus they hold there 
have been almoſt an infinite number of worlds; but how 
many joogs are elapſed ſince the laſt creation, they cannot 
certainly tell, only in an almanac written in the Sanſcript 
language in 1670, the world is faid to be then 3892771 years 
old from the laſt creation. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No. 268. p. 732, 


1 Siameſe heaven is exactly the hell of ſome Socinians, 
and other Chriſtian writers, who, ſhocked with the horrible pro- 
ſpect of eternal torments, have taken refuge in the ſyſtem of 
Annihilation. This ſyſtem ſeems countenanced by ſcripture ; 
for that the words death, deſtruction, and periſhing, whereby 
the puniſhments of the wicked is moſt frequently expreſſed in 
ſcripture, do moſt properly import Annihilation and an utter 
end of being.—To this Tillotſon anſwers that theſe words as 
well as thols correſponding to them in other languages, are 
often both in ſcripture, and other writers uſed to ſignify a 


ſtate of great miſery and ſuffering, without the utter extinc- 
tion of the miſerable. Thus God is often ſaid in ſcripture to 


bring deſtruction on a nation, when he ſends judgments upon 
them, but without exterminating or making an end of them ; 
ſo in other languages it is frequent by periſhing to expreſs a 

rſons being made very miſerable, as in that known paſlage 

in Tiberius's letter to the Roman ſenate.— Ita me dii, deægue 
omnes pejus perdant, gran hadie perire me ſentio. As to the 
word death, a ſtate of miſery which is as bad or worſe than 
death may properly enough be called by that name. And thus 
the Ser Lab. of wicked men after the day of judgment 
is in the book of revelations frequently called the ſecond 


death. Vid. Bibl. Choif. T. 7. p. 314. ſeq. Supp. to Swind. | 


. 396. fed... 5 
Ait ſuppoſition excludes all poſitive puniſhment and torment 
of ſinners ; the fire of hell is quenched at once, and turned 


— 


only into a frightful metaphor without further meaning. Add 


that, in this ſuppoſition, the puniſhment of all ſinners muſt of 


be equal, ſince there are no degrees of Annibi- 
3 Which is directly contrary to the words | 


lation, or not bei 
of ſcripture, 
The Socinians aſſert, that God will annihilate the ſouls of the 
damned, to put an end to their pains ; this Annihilation makes 
what they call the ſecond death, or general death. Vid. 
Mem. de Trev. 1702. p. 6, 
Some Chriſtian writers allow a long time of the moſt terrible 
torments of ſinners, and after that ſuppoſe, that there ſhall be 
an utter end of their being * ; of which opinion Irenæus ap- 
pears to have been, who, according to M. du Pin, taught that 
the ſouls, at leaſt of the wicked, would not ſubſiſt eternally ; 
but that, after having undergone their torments for a certain pe- 
riod, they would at length ceaſe to be at all. But 'Tillemont, 
Petit, Didier, and others, endeavour to defend Irenæus from 


_ this . 4p") as being too favourable to the wicked b. 


ſeems to ſpeak, as if man would have been annibilat- 

ed after the fall, had it not been for his redemption ©, Tho' 

ſome have doubted whether this be to be underſtood of an 

abſolute Annihilation. —#* Vid. Bibl. Choiſ. T. 7. p. 316. ſeq. 

Supp. to N p. 4. ſeq. 2 Act. Erud. Lipſ. Supp. 

T. 3. p. 243. ſeq. Jour. des Scav. 1724. p. 195. ſeq. © Vid. 
Noms. Neg. Lett. T. 16. p. 488. 2 F 


It has been much diſputed * diviges, whether, at the con- 


ſummation of thin 
purified, and fitt 
beings. % 

Gerard in his cammon places, and Hakewil in his apology, 
contend ear for a total abolition or Annihilation, Ray *, 
Calmet, and others, think the ſyſtem of regovatipn, or reſti- 
tution more probable and more conſonant both tp ſcripture, 


» this earth is to be annihilated, or only 


reaſon, and antiquity.— The fathers who have treated on the | 
queſtion are divided, ſome holdipg that the univerſe ſhall 'not | 
e a? only its external face changed; others aſ- T 


be annibilated, but fac | 
ſert that che ſubſtance of it ſhall be deſtroyed, © But they 


there a new creation *,—[* Ray, Phyſ. 
e. 4 2 des r l 525 P- 167, Jour 
a Fun. . $84, EE 
How. widely have the {ſentiments of mankind differed, as to 


for the habitation of ſome new order of | 


all y agree that there will be a renovation of the | 
3 ſo. that they who hold for the Auuihilation 9 | 
: L. 45 8 


i r af Annihilation ? According 


Sörrr. Vol. I. 


| 


J. 37. p- 73. | 
The Talaroins hold it the ſupreme degree 


the monk Cæſari 


_ the diving. PX 


ANNI 


to ſome, nothing ſo difficult; it requires the infinite power 
of the Creator to effect it; fome go further, and ſeem. to 
put it out of the power of God himſelf. According to others, 
nothing ſo eaſy ; exiſtence is a ſtate of violence ; all things 
are continually endeavouring to return to their primitive no- 
thing; it requires no power at all. It will do itſelf, nay; 
what is more, it requires an infinite power to prevent it. I 
know: not whether, ſome do not deny it in the Creator's 

wer to prevent it. 

any authors conſider preſervation as a continual reproduc- 
tion of a thing, which ſubſiſting no longer of itſelf, would 
every moment return into nothing. This ſome call the repro- 
ductive ſyſtem. Mem. de Trev. 1715. p. 224. 
Gaſſendi on the contrary aſſerts, that the —S may indeed 
be annihilated by the ſame power which firſt created it, but 
that to continue it there is no occaſion for any power of pre- 
ſervation, Ibid: p. 225. | 
The Jews had a ſpecies of excommunication, called cherem, 
which implied a total extermination or cutting off, and which 
according to Maimonides extends to an Annihilation of the 
ſoul, ne an excluſion from all future life. 
Some divines, of which number the learned biſhop King ſeems 
to be, hold Annihilation for the greateſt of all evils, worſe even 
than the utmoſt torments of hell flames; while others with ſome 
of the eaſtern philoſophers acknowledge Annihilation for the 
ultimate pitch of happineſs human nature is capable of: that ſo- 
vereign good; that abſolute beatitude, ſo long vainly ſought for 
by the philoſophers is found here. No wonder it had been ſo 
long concealed ; for who would have thought of looking for 
the ſummum bonum, where others have placed the ſum of mi- 
ſery. Mem. de Trev. an. 1711. p. 2078. * 
Biſhop King propoſes it as a queſtion, whether ſuffering eter- 
nal torments be a greater evil than not exiſting? He thinks 
it highly probable that the damned will be ſuch fools, that 
feeling their own miſery in the moſt exquiſite degree, they 
will rather applaud their qwn conduct and chooſe to be, and 
to be what they are; rather than not to be at all; fond of 
their condition, howeyer wretched, like people enraged, they 
will perſiſt in their former ſentiments without opening their 
eyes to their folly, and perceive by way of indignation and 
revenge. 
M. Bayle refutes bim on this head, but might, one would 
think, have ſaved himſelf the trouble? V. Nouv. Rep. Lett. 


of happineſs to 
have the ſoul totally annihilated, and freed from the burden 
and ſlavery of tranſmigrations.— They ſpeak of three Tala- 

ins who after a great number of tranſmigrations became 
Gods, and when arrived at this ſtate, procured this further 
reward of their merit to be annibilated. The firſt of theſe, 
who is called Nacodon, or Sommonocodom, is ſuppoſed to 
have paſſed through five thouſand ſucceflive bodies; ſince 
his Annihilation there has been no God leſt. Cbau- 
mont, Relat, de  Ambaſl. a Siam. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 2687. 


DN. | 
he ultimate reward of the higheſt perfection man can arrive 
at 


is Nieurepan, or Annihilation, which at length is granted 
to thoſe who are perfectly pure and good, after their fouls 
have wandered many thouſand years through divers bodies. De 
la Loubere, Du Royaume de Siam. p. 487. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 
1692. p. 487 | . 


The Romiſh church holds a total Aunibilation of the whole | 


ſubſtance of the bread and wine in the euchariſt; but that the 
antient church were not of the ſame belief, appears y 
from that celebrated in St. Chryſoſtom's epi : t 


odoret, and pope alius's book de duabus naturis. Vid. 
Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 8. p. | | 

The quietiſts ſpeak much of a kind of myſtic Annihilation, 
— human will is ſwallowed up, or extinguiſhed in 


diviſion, or deſtruction of qur own Wr 1744. 


nile 1991 
This they pretend is founded op ſeripture, St Paul fays,. 7 
r of Zuhrininnþ 
le fa exaninivit. Are not theſe plain Annihilation f 
We en it? It is a mi >. the E tranſlation 


1699. T. 2, p. 34 


aan, or mind.-Aays, i. e. memornial-days. ': 
F it written anni ver al. 
r : 23 | | 
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ANNOTATION; (Cycl.) in medicine, denotes the very 


. 


ANN 
country, to they ſerve up diſhes of honey and milk. 
our. des Scav. T. 78. p. 70. 3 
The pope fulminates an Anniverſary excommunication againſt 
the people of England. The Armenians every year pro- 
nounce a ſolemn excommunication of the council of Calcedon 
and pope Leo, V. Work. Learn. T. 5. p. 662. ay 
The Rabbins ſpeak of an Anniverſary judgment in this life, 
by which eve man is tried in the f day'of the year, and 

according as his righteouſneſs or iniquity is found to preponde- 

rate, he is ſealed for death or life. V. Bibl. Univ. T. 2. p. 253- 
AnniVERSARY Hinds are thoſe which_blow conſtantly at 

certain ſeaſons of the year. Ed a6 | 

Theſe are oth erwiſe called Eteſian winds : ſuch are the trade 
Winds, and monſoons. See the article TRADE ind, and 

Monsoon, Cycl. 
ANNIYERSARY is more particularly uſed for the annale, or maſs 
; rehearſed daily for the ſpace of a year after a perſon's death. 

Linwood, Provinc. p. 329, and 345. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
I Perez de Lara has a treatiſe expreſs on Anniverſaries and 


chaplainſhips. | 80 
De Anniverſariis & capellaniis ; in quibus etiam ſpecialiter 
diſputatur de annuo relicio pro virginibus maritandis, pro in- 


fantibus expoſitis nutriendis, captivis redimendis, &c. Francof. 
1610. 45. 
ANNOMINATION, Annominatio, in rhetoric, the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called paronomaſia. See the article PaRo- 
NOMASIA, Cyl. | 


- ANNONA, in antient writers, denotes victuals or proviſion of 


* for a year. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 69. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 

o 1. P. . ; 8 

AN NON A Neale, the corn with which the ies of, cities 
were filled every year, for the ſubſiſtance of the citizens. 

Annowna Militaris, the corn and other proviſion laid up in 
the magazines, for the ſubſiſtance of an army during the 
campaign. Danet, Dict. Ant. in voc. 

In antient writers we alſo meet with the phraſes ſingulæ An- 
none, binæ Annone, ternæ Annone ; with regard to which 
- Salmaſius lays down this rule, that when Annona occurs in 

the fi number, it includes not only corn, but fleſh, 

wine, oil, and other neceſſaries; whereas when it is uſed in 
the plural number, it imports bread alone. Aquinus is not 
contented with this rule, but inſtead thereof advances ano- 
ther, viz. that Annona in the ſingular number includes all 
kinds of proviſion; and, in the plural, imports ſo many ra- 
tions or pittances of bread, fleſh, and the like, diſtributed to 
fo many men. | 
In this ſenſe, ſoldiers are ſometimes ſaid to have riſen to the 
benefit of five or more Arnnonz, that is, were entitled to ſo 
many rations. The emperors Arcadius and Honorius took great 
© Pains to reduce this profuſion. © Aquin, Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 53. 
Annonz Prefettus, or curator, was an officer extraordinary, 
intruſted with the direction of the corn, to ſee it ſold at a 
- reaſonable price. Briſſ. de Verb. Signif. p. 46. 

The Annonæ Præfectus amounted to much the ſame with 

what at other times was called Ædilis Cereals. 

AN NON Strufor, an officer who had the management of the 
military proviſions. Aqurn. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 53. 
The Amon Structor anſwered to what the Italians call com- 


N 8 di viveri. | 
ANNONAGE Annenagium, a tax on corn. Du Cange, Gloſl. 
Lat. T. 1. p. 197. | Arco 
ANNONAGE is much the ſame wi age. 
ANNONARIUS, 'in middle age writers, an officer appointed to 
- diſtribute proviſion to the foldiery, &c. Bythe laws of the 
Viſigoths it appears, that they had Anmnorarii in each of their 
cities and caſtles, to take care their ſoldiers had their allow- 
ance fairly dealt them. Du Cange, loc. cit. 
In the antient monaſteries we meet with an Annonaria præ- 
Paſitura, or office to which belonged either the buſineſs of 
purveyances or of diſtributing the pittances to the monks. 
© Du Cange, Gloſf. Lat. T. 1. p. 97. ſeq. K 
AN NOINARII is alſo uſed for a kind 37 monopoliſts, who bought 
up the whole of à commodity to ſell it again at a raiſed price. 
Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 9 99. * „en 
be- 


Finning of a febrile paroxyſm, when the patient grows chill, 
| Hudders, yayns, is ous and the like. This is called by 
the Greeks epi/emaſia * ; ſometimes alſo, u wageZvops ®, 
«[* Gal. Aph.'2, 1. Ca. Lex. Med. p. 52] 

ANNOTATI10N 6s alfo uſed for a ſymptom peculiar to heQtic fe- 
vers, when the patient, an hour or two after eating, finds him- 
ſelf hot, his pulſe quickened, &c. without any ſhuddering.— 
This is more peculiarly called Aunotatis incompreſſa, M 

az). Gal. de Dif. Febr. c. Far 


| AnnoTATION, in the civil aN a kind of reſcript or 


grant of the emperor, ſigned with his own hand. But this 


_ Annotation differed from à mere reſcript, and a pragmatic 


ſanc- 
uon. Brif de Verb.Signif, in voc. V. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 254- 
It took its name . note or ſubſcription at the bottom, | 


| Which was in red letters. 
ANNOTTO, 'in commerce, a kind of red dye, brought from 


the Weſt Indies. This is otherwiſe denominated anate and 
SO RI enn 0p 4:47 ein del | 
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ve an Aan berſary feaſt to all the flies in the | 


ANN 


It is procured from a red flower, produced by a ſhrub, which 
grows ſeven or eight foot high. This flower being thrown 
into tubs or ciſterns, for the purpoſe, is treated much after the 
manner of indigo. 


The Annotto is now only prepared by the Spaniards, The 
Engliſh had formerly a manufaQture at St Angelo now ruined. 


The drug is preferred by the dyers to indigo, and ſold one 


] 


_ dearer. Savar. Dit, Comm. T. 1. p. 98. in voc. 

nate, 

ANNUA Penfione, an antient writ for providing the king's 
chaplain unpreferred with a penſion. It was . — 
the king having due to him an annual penſion from an abbot 
or prior, for any of his chaplains whom he ſhould nominate 
(being unprovided of livings) to demand the ſame of ſuch abbot 

88 Reg. Orig. 165, 307. Terms of Law, Blount, 

ANNUAL, Annuale, in church affairs, is uſed for the yearly 
produce of the prebend of a canon or clerk deceaſed, Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 198. 

In which ſenſe Annuale amounts to the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call annat. See ANNAT. 

ANNUAL is alſo uſed, in eccleſiaſtical writers, to denote a yearly 
office, ſaid for the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed on the day of his 
obit, or anniverſary. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 198. 
See ANNALE, ANNIVERSARY, &c. 

ANNUAL, in the Scotiſh law, denotes any yearly revenue, or 
due paid at certain terms, either legal as imaſs 
Whitſuntide, or conventional as the parties agree. Skene, 
de Verb. Signif. p. 7. ſeq. | 
In the acts of parliament, made by queen Mary, mention 
is made of ground Annuel, fue Annuel, and top Annuel; the 
meaning whereof is ſomewhat uncertain. ' 

Ground ANNUEL, according to Skene, is when the property of 
any land, whether built or unbuilt, is let or ſold for a yearly, 
rent, to be paid either to the proprietor, or, to ſome chap- 
lain, or prieſt. 

Fue ANNUEL is either when the mail or due is diſpoſed of, 
as a yearly revenue; or when the lands or tenement is let 
in fee farm hereditary, for a certain yearly ſum to be paid 
under the denomination of feuda firma. | 

ANNUEL of Norway, of which mention is made in the aQs 
of parliament of king James the third, was an Annuel 4 
ment of an hundred marks ſterling, which the kings of Scot- 
land were obliged to pay to the kings of Norway, in ſatis- 
faction for ſome pretenſions which latter had to the 
Scotiſh kingdom, by vertue of a conveyance made thereof 

by Malcom Kanmoir, who ufurped the crown after his bro- 
ther's deceaſe. 8 8 
This Annuel was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1266 ; in conſideration 
whereof the Norvegian renounced all title to the ſucceſſion 
of the iſles of Scotland. It was paid till the year 1468, 
when the Annuel with all its arrears was renounced in the 
contract of marriage between king James the third, and 
Margaret daughter of Chriſtian the firſt, king of Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden. Skene, loc. cit. p. 8. ſeq. 

Top ANNUEL is a due given or aſſigned out of houſes or build- 
ings, where the property remains, with the former owner, 
only with the condition of his paying the ſaid Annuel. 

ANNUITY (Cycl.)—We have fome obſervations of M. De 
Moivre, concerning the eaſieſt method for calculating the va- 
lue of Annuities upon lives, from tables of obſervation. See 
Phil. Tranf. Ne. 473. Sect. 10. Ra | 
Where he gives the ſolution and demonſtration of theſe two 
problems. 7 


PROBLEM I. 


To the value of an Annuity, ſo circumflantiated, that it 
Belle on a life 1 a given age; fo that upon the failing of 
that life, ſuch a part of the rent ſhall be paid to the heirs of 
the late poſſeſſor of an Annuity, as may be exatily proportioned 
to the time intercepted between that of the laſt payment, and 
the very moment of tbe life's failing. | 


Let n repreſent the complement of life, that is the interval of 
time between the given age, and the extremity of old age 
ſuppoſed at 86. And let r be the amount of 1 /. for one 

year; a, the hyperbolic logarithm of r ; p, the preſent value 

of an Annuity of 1 /. for the given time; Q, the value of 


the life ſought. 


Then will 9 = — £ 
| 1 4% 
This is the rule given page 86. lin. 12. of the IId. Edit. of 
Mr. De Moiver's Annuities on lives, but without demonſtra- 
tion. * a. df 
As there are no printed tables of hyperbolic logarithms extant, 
it may be proper here to give ſuch as OO this 


Calculation. Suppoſing, 


FM 


* 1.04 then will « = 0.03 2207-= + JP 
r= 1,05 —— 8 = o. 048791 = 2 { nearly. 
TY == 1.065 (éł3öv S .o a589 = IN 5 
It is to be obſerved, that the rule here given makes the value 
of lives ſomewhat greater than what is found by — 


to be made than in the other, yet on the ſuppoſi 


given, to the extremity of old age. We ſee then how the 


ANN UIT v for Lives. 
ANNUNTIATOR, in the Greek 


ANOCH Us, an imagi 


author ſays, that the 


ANOCTORON, in eccleſiaſtical anti 
ſome writers for a church. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 8. c. 1. 5. 
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Moivre's cheorem in the firſt 
lives; becauſe in the preſent 


decrement of life to the extremity of old age, the difter- 
ence of the rules is but inconſiderable. But if ever we ſhould 
have tables of obſervation, concerning the mortality of man- 
kind, intirely to be depended upon, then it would be con- 
venient to divide the whole interval of life into ſuch ſmaller in- 
tervals, as, during which, the decrements of life have been 
obſerved to be uniform, notwithſtanding the decrements in 
ſome of thoſe intervals ſhould be quicker, or flower, than 
others ; for then the theorem here given, would be prefer- 
able to the other. ' 


PROBLEM IL 


To find the value of an Annuity for a limited interval of life, 
during which the decrements of life may be conſidered as equal. 


Let a and 6 repreſent the number of people living in the be- 
ginnin and end of the given interval of years. t be that 
interval; P, the value of an Annuity certain for that inter- 
val; Q, the value of an Annuity for a life ſuppoſed to be 
neceſſarily extinct in the time s; or, which amounts to the 
fame, the value of an Annuity for a life of which the com- 
plement is 5. 


Then 2+—xX 5 — © will expreſs the value required. Ex- 


ample. Let it be required to find the value of an Annuity for an 
of 54, to continue 16 years, and no longer. 

Then by Dr. Halley's tables it appears that a= 302, b = 172. 

And a = 5 = 16 ; and by the tables of the values of Annuities 

certain P 10.8377; alſo by probl. 1. A — es 


8 

6.1168. Hence by the preſent problem, it follows, that 
. ; 

4 x - 28.3365; the years purchaſe required, | 


ſuppoſing intereſt at Cent. per Ann, 

* manner . of an Annuity between the age 
of 42 and 49 is worth 5.3492 years purchaſe. And from 
the age of 49 to 54 is worth 4.0374 years purchaſe. | 
Now if it were required to determine the value of an Annu- 
ity or life to continue from 42 to 70, it might be determined 
from the foregoing partial computations; but deductions for 
the chance of the life's failing between 49 and 54, as alſo be- 
tween 42 and 49, and the diſcount of money, during thoſe ſeve- 
ral intervals, muſt be allowed. Then the value of an An- 
nuity to continue from 42 to 70 will be found to be 11.0571 
years purchaſe. In the ſame manner of computation the laſt 
16 years of life, reaching from 70 to 86, when properly diſ- 
counted and alſo diminithed on account of the probability of 
living from 42 to 70, the value of thoſe 16 years will be re- 
duced to ©.8 ; this being added to 11.0571 before found, the 
ſum 11.8571 will be the value of an Annuity to continue 
from 42 to 86; and this is the value of a life of 42. Now 
this value in Mr. De Moivre's tables is but 11.57, on 
the ſuppoſition of an uniform decrement of life, from an age 


more accurate obſervations concerning the mortality of man- 
kind furniſh corrections to the tables of Annuities in uſe, | 
We muſt here obſerve, that Mr. De Moivre in this tran- 
ſaction has corrected the ſolutions he had formerly given of 
two problems, viz. the 23d, and 25th. in the II. edition of 
his Annuities, | | 

See LIFE. 


church, an officer whoſe 
buſineſs is to give notice of the feaſts, and holy days to be 
obſerved. Trev. Dia. Univ. T. 1. p. 429. 
ry name of a medicine, concerning 
which many fruitleſs conjectures have been made. The word 
occurs only in Gaza's tranſlation of the account which Theo- 
phraſtus has left us of the euonymus of thoſe times. The 
yu which eat the leaves and fruit of 
the euonymus were killed by it, and that they died of a ſtop- 
page of the bowels, which he has expreſſed by the word anocho, 
awxs, derived from the verb, anoxav, whi ſignifies a reten- 
tion of the ſtools ; and having added to this error a ſecond of 
reading the Greek word zabuguieda; into xabaigilas, he explains 
it that they muſt be cured by anochus, which he miſtakes for 
the name of ſome medicine, not underſtanding it to be the 
name by which the author expreſſed the diſeaſe. 6 at 
It is to be obſerved by the way, that the euonymus of the 
Greeks could not be the ſame plant known at this time by 
that name, fince the cattle eat our euonymus or fuſanus when- 
ever can get it, and that without any danger; but the 
deſcriptions of theſe plants in the antient and modern authors 
ſhew alſo that were very different. See Fus Ax us 
tiquity, 3 name uſed by 


Anofora properly import Roman divers of which were 
converted into efurches. Ws - 
In which ſenſe Auoctora amount to much the Tame with 3. 


lice. See Baszuics:” * 


AN O 


ANOCYSTI, in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of the 


echini marini, which have an aperture for the anus at the top 
of the ſhell. 

Some of theſe approach to a hemiſpheric or ſpheroidal figure, 
others flatter, and in ſhape ſomewhat reſembling a ſhield. 


ANODUS is uſed by ſome chemical writers to denote a pu- 


tritious matter ſeparated by the kidneys. 

In this ſenſe Anodus ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from the ſuper- 

fluous part, that is the urine. Paracel/. I. 1. de Tartar, Trac. 
C. 2. Not. 


ANODYN E (Cycl.) —A ready way of preparing a uſcful, ſafe, 


and efficacious Anodyne is as follows, Take half an ounce of 
opium, diſſolve it in a gentle heat in three ounces of water, 
ſtrain the ſolution and evaporate it to a dry ſubſtance. Grind 
this to powder in a glaſs mortar with twice the quantity of 
loaf-ſugar, and you have an excellent preparation of opium, 
to be given three or four grains for a dole. Shaw's Lectures 
p. 233. 
= 2 — the opium thus in water, we get rid not only 
of its groſs and foul parts, but alſo of it reſinous, which are 
found much more pernicious than the reſt; and by dividing 
its parts afterwards with ſugar the medicine is rendered more 
uniform, reſoluble, and miſcible with animal fluids. 

But however opium is prepared, it till muſt be acknowledged 
that it retains qualities that make it little leſs than a poiſon in an 
over doſe ; whence it were much to be wiſhed ſomething could 
be found that would be more innocent, and yet ſupply it place. 
And this camphor and nitre will do on many, tho* not on all 
occaſions. 


Anopynus Mineralis Liquor. See Liquor. 
ANOINTERS, a religious ſe& in ſome parts of England, ſo 


called from the ceremony they uſe of anointing all perſons be- 
fore they admit them into their church. They found 
their opinion of anointing upon the fifth of St. James 
verſes 14 and 15. Is there any ſick among you (which they 
account all people to be but themſelves) let him call for the 
elders of the church, and let them pray over him, anointi 

him with oil in the name of the Lord ; and the prayer of Faith 
ſhall ave the ſick, and the lord ſhall raiſe him up, and if he 
have committted ſins, they ſhall be forgiven him. The elders 
among theſe people are ſome of the mean tradeſmen of the 
place, and the oil they uſe is that commonly ſold in the ſhops, 
with which the proſelyte being ſmeared over, and fired with 
zeal, he preſently becomes a new light of this church. Plot's 
Oxfordſhire, p. 208. 


ANOLE, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of lizard com- 
mon in the Weſt. Indies, about houſes and plantations. It 


is of the ſize of the common lizard of Europe, but its head 
is longer, its ſkin of a yellowiſh colour, and its back 


variegated with green, blue, and grey lines running from the 
neck to the tail. They creep into holes for the night, and there 
make a continual very diſagreeable noiſe ; in the day time 


they are always in motion. Rochefort, Hiſt. Antill. 


ANOLYMPIADES, in antiquity, a name given by the Eleans 


ANOMCEANS, (Cyc1.) in church hiſtory, were 


to thoſe Olympic games, which had been celebrated under 
the direction of the Piſæans and Arcadians, Potter, Ar- 
cheol. Græc. 1. 2. c. 22. 
The Eleans claimed the ſole right of managing the Olympic 
mes, in which they ſometimes met with competitors. e 
undred and fourth Olympiad was celebrated by order of the 
Arcadians, by whom the Eleans were at that time reduced 
very low ; this as well as thoſe managed by the inhabitants 
of iſa, they called arwuriadac, that is, unlawful Olympiads, 
and left them out of their annals, wherein the names of the 
victors and ether occurences were regiſtred. | " 
corruptly Anomians, Anomii, and Anomiani. 1 
The Anomeans were a ſpecies of rigid Arians. con- 
demned the Semi- arians at the council of Ancyre for holding 
the To oporzoror, Budd. Iſag. ad. Theol. I. 2. c. 2. p. 458. 
Prateolus deſcribes the Antinomians, under the title of Auomi 
or Anomei, Anomeans. Elench. Hæreſ. I. 1. n. 40. See alſo 
Sozom, I. 4. c. 13. and 28. It. I. 6. c. 26. Socrat. I. 2. 5. 
Theodar. 1, 4. Epiphan. Hæreſ. 57, or 77. Trey. . 
Univ. in voc. | RES.» rob rd 
The word Anomean is compounded of «, and roo, law and 
more properly belongs to the ſect whom we call Autinomians, 
than to the Anomeans. See ANTINOMIANS, ba 


—_— 


ANOMORHOMBOIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 


regularly rhomboidal, maſſes ; 


than in a perpendic 
F irregular 


genus of ſpars; the word is derived from the Greek, dh, 
irregular, and gv a rhomboidal figure. 
The bodies of this genus are pellucid cryſtalline ſpars of no 
determinate or r external form, but always breaking into 
plates running both horizontally and perpendicularly thro the 
maſſes, but * Lys readily and evenly in an horizontal 
direction. The plates being ever com- 
of arr ts of rhomboidal coneretions. 
f this genus there are : ve known ſpecies. 1. A white bright 
and ſhattery one; found in great quantities in the lead-mines 
of Derbyſhire, Yorkſhire, ' and Wales“ 2. A milk-white 
opake and ſhattery one, found in ſome parts of France, and 


very plentifully 


;in Germany, and ometimes/in; Wales and 
Scotland, and in the hills of Yorkſhire. 3. A hard dall and 


* 
* 
1 
. f 


. Nb | 


a 


© faow-whito * found in ſome of the tines in Derbyſhire, | 
and in many b 
one, found in the lead- mines of Yorkſhire, 


mines of 


yſhire and Yorkſhire. | 


All theſe in ſome degree 
2 iſland ils Hiſt, of Fo. p. 337. 
3 ANONA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, ſome 
8 are deſcribed by Plumier, under the name 
The characters are theſe. The perianthium is 
ſmall and conſiſts of three leaves, which are hollow, pointed, 
ſhaped into a heart · like form at the end The flower con- 
of iin heart - haped petals, the inner three of which are 
than the others; there are ſcarce any filaments to ſerve 
by way of ſtamina, but the antherz are very numerous and 
- ſeen to adhere to the ſides of the germen. The germen is 
roundiſh and ſtands upon the cup; there are no ſtyles, but 
+ Teveral obtuſe ſtigmata. The fruit is an extreamly large berry 
of an oval and rounded figure, containing one cell, and co- 
,  Veted with a ſcaly punctated bark; the ſeeds are numerous, 
_ bard, of an oblong oval figure and placed circularly. Liunæi 
Gen. Pl. p. 285 Plumier, 10. | | 
ANONIS, in botany. See ResT-Hanrow. _ 
ANONYMOUS, in anatomy, a name ſometimes given to parts 
newly diſcovered, or firſt taken notice of. Quinc. Lex. in 
voc. 
AnonyYMovs is alſo an appellation antiently given to the ſecond 
ilage of the throat, by later writers called cricoides, or 
annuliformis, Theoph. Protoſpath. de Hum. Corp. Fabr. I. 3. 


. 156. Caff. Lex. Med. in voc. 
ANPITS, 1 middle age writers, denotes a breaſt-work, 
anſwering to what is otherwiſe called barbacan. Aquin. Lex. | 
Milt. T. 1. p. 53. a They 
ANSARIUM, i the civil law, a duty impoſed on all proviſions 
carried in veſſels with Anſe. | 
I This was otherwiſe call „ ng eee 
Anſerit. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 113. 
ANSATUM. Team, according to ſome, denotes a dart, or 
; Javelin with an amentum faſtened to it. | 
Others rather take the anſe of a javelin to be thoſe two 
| 8 about the middle of the exſpir, or point, which 
= the weapon from piercing thro' the whole body. 
— 74 Lex. Ant. T. I. p. 113. 
ANSER, be Gooſe, in ornithology. See Goosk. 


Ausx R, in aſtronomy, a ſmall ſtar, of the ind er fran magni 
-| tude, in the milky way, between the ſwan and eagle, 
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| brought into order by Hevelius. Vid. Hevel. Prodrom. Aftron. | 


| 6 T8. {ic woic | | 

3 ANT, * in the hiſtory of inſets. See FoR MIA. 
Y AnTs Eggs is a name popularly given to a kind of little 
: White balls found in the banks or neſts of Ants, otdinarily | 
ſuppoſed to be the ova of this inſect. en OY | 
Late naturaliſts have obſerved, that theſe are not properly the 
3 - Hnts-eggs, but the young brood themſelves in their firſt ſtate ; | 
they are fo many little vermiculi wrapped up in a film, or 
fkin compoſed of a ſort of ſilk which they ſpin out of them- 
-  felves, as filk-worms and catterpillars do. At firſt they are 
Hardly obſerved. to fir, but after a few days continuance, ex- 
hibit a feeble motion of flexion and extenſion ; and begin to | 
ok yellowiſh and hairy, ſhaped like ſmall maggots, in which 
ſhape grow up till they are almoſt as large as Ants. When | 
they * ir metamorphoſis, and appear in their proper 
ſhape b, they have a ſmall black ſpeck on them cloſe to the | 
anus of the included Aut, which M. Leewenhoeck probably | 


enough imagines to be the feces voided by 


— — . In A om: i... Oo 
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8 med ſeveral of theſe vulgarly reputed egg, in 
| * » eV . | | | mn 
= _ ſome of which he found only a meggot in the citcum 


7 


t among the reſt, Phil. Tran. loc, cit. | 


ſummer near the top of the bank, where they are lodged all 
the warm part of the day, within reach of the fun's in- 
© : fluence. At night, or if it be cool, or like to rain, they 


* 
1 
% 


| 

7 any them down to a greater depth; ſo that you may dig 

B - ' ſoot em os cr as thr 1a. ibid. 27 WW » 

Tbe true. Anti-eggs are the white ſubſtance which upon 

ö - opening their appears to the eye like hd ſearttirings 
of fine white ſagar, or falt, but very ſoft, and tender. Ex- 

| umined 14 a 1s found to conſiſt of ſeveral, 

bs : | 
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ven A emitted, they lye in multitudes on, | 
in ſome time it is turned into ele vermiete, 
3 | * 


of our northern countries. 4. A hard prey and k. ibid. p. 426. 4 
ant very | 
common in Germany. And, 5. a pellucid and colourleſs one; 


ite. [Bibl. Univ. 
T. 11. p. 156. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 23; p. 426. Bibl. Univ. 


Dr A 


as ſmall as mites, cummnonly called Aut -g. Phil, Tran. 


jon and tranformation of Ant; 


The progreſs of the 
V. Bibl. Univ. T. 11. 


is traced exactly by M. beck. 


P. 153. | | 
ee have the double refraftion of the Au- are little hillocks of earth, which the Ants throw up 


for their habitation. and the breeding of their young. They are a 
very great miſchief to dry paſtures, not only by waſting ſo 
much land as they cover, but by hindering the ſcythe in mow- 
1 yielding a poor hungry food pernicious to 
cattle, 

The manner of deſtroying them is to cut them into four 
parts from the top, and then dig into them ſo deep- as to take 
out the core below, ſo deep that when the turf is laid down 
again it may lye ſomewhat lower than the level of the reſt 
of the land ; by this means it will be wetter than the reſt of 
the land, and this will prevent the Ants from returning to the 
ſame place, which otherwiſe they would certainly do. The 
earth that is taken out muſt be ſcattered to as great a diſtance 
every way as may be, otherwiſe they will collect it together 
and make another hill juſt by. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


e proper time for doing this is winter, and if the placcs 
be left open, the froſt and rains of that time of the year will 
deſtroy the reft ; but in this cafe care muſt be taken, that 
they are covered up early enough in the fpring, otherwiſe 
they will be leſs fertile in graſs than the other places. 

In Hertfordſhire they ufe a particular kind of ſpade to this pur- 
poſe. It is very ſharp and formed at the top into the ſhape 
of a creſcent, 2 that the whole edge makes up more than 
three fourths of a circle ; this cuts in every part, and does the 
buſineſs very quickly and effectually; others uſe the ſame in- 
ſtruments that they do for mole-hills. 

Human dung is a better remedy than all theſe, as is proved 
by experiment, for it will kill great numbers of them, and 
drive all the reſt away; if only a ſmall quantity of it be put 
into their hills. 

Some put honey mixed with powder of ratſbane into little 
boxes pierced full of holes fuch as will juſt admit this creature, 
and this never fails to deſtroy them in great numbers ; care is 
to be taken however that theſe holes are not too large, for if 
they would admit a bee, thoſe creatures would as ſurely come 
in as the Ants, and would not only be deſtroyed themſelves 


but might chance to carry this poiſoned to the hive, 
and depofit it in the combs among the reſt, before they died 
by it, which would render the whole ſtock of honey fur ey 


A bottle filled half up with any ſweet liquor, and h n 

the trees will deftroy great — by their — 
deing drowned in it; but if they are troubleſome to the walks 
and allies in the pleaſure - garden, the watering theſe at times 
will ſend them away. Afertimer's Huſbandry, p. 330. 

ANTA (Cycl.)-—Therewere alſo Antæ at doors and gates. Feſtus 
confines their uſe to this laſt place. | 
Vitruvius calls thoſe that have but two faces out of the 
wall angular Ante, to diſtinguiſh them from others which 
have three faces diſengaged, and which are placed at the ends 
of the walls of porticos. Perrault of the five orders, P. 2. 
c. 6. p. 101. Rehn, Archit. p. 25. * 
The Ante were alſo called Poftes ; by the Greeks, wzgaoad%;. 
Some will have them to be the ſame with the Antepagmenta. 
Vitruv. 33 Ves. Etym. p. 31. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
p. 114. Wolf. Elem. Archit. F. 75. See ANTEPAGMENTA. 

ANTACZ#US, in ichthyology, a name firſt given by the Greek 

writers lian and Strabo to the ichthyocolla piſcis, the iſing- 

glaſs fiſh, or huſo ; and afterwards, by Jonſton and others, 
not only to this fiſh, but to the common ſturgeon. 

ANT ACHATES is ' uſed, by ſome naturaliſts, for. a kind of 
bitumenous ſtone, .of the nature of amber, though of a diffe- 
— * which in burning yields a ſmell like myrch. Gorr. 

ANTACIDS, Antacids, is uſed by ſome writers to denote me- 
dicines to qualify and reſiſt acid humours, Dal. En- 
eycl. J. 1. c. 3. F. 19. FEE: * 
Under the claſs of Antacids come, I. Abſorbents, as chalk, 


| bugles Coral, ſca-ſhells, hamatites, and fteel filings. 2. Obtundents, 
y perfect and compleat Arts, which immediately 


as Oils, and fats. 
. Lex. Med. 


. Immutants, as lixivious ſalts and ſoaps: 
I. p. 861. 


ſuppoſed 4nts-eggs are brought up every morning in | ANTAGONIST Auſcles, in anatomy: are thoſe which have 


oppoſite functions. He. Comp. Anat. N?. 307. Bartbol. 


Anat. I. . c. 5. p. 41. Caf. Lex, Med. p. 54. See 


the article Muscl s. Nane ü 
Thus Flexors and Extenfars, Abduclors and Aaductors, are 
Antagoniſts to each other. See FI Exon, G.. 
IC, an epithet given by ſome writers to medicines 
pee to abate pain, Caſt. Lex. Med. F. 544 og, 
this ſenſe , Antalgica, amount to the ſame with 
See AnopynR, Cyel. and, | 


1 odynes 1 C il 
1 ANTALIUM; in natural hiftory, a ſmall ſax ſhell of à tubu- 
: | denominated Tubulus Adorius | . 


lar form, whence'it is alſo Marini 

The Antalium, <aberwile written Galt, and Antalus, is about 
an inch and half long; the thickneſs. of à large quill at one 
end, and of a ſmall one at the other; fluted from end to end, 
of a white or greeniſh-white colour, and ig found 3 


e 


and at the bottom of the ſea, V. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. T. 1. 
81. in voc. ad. . 
Ic is an Alaali and ſaid to be of ſome medicinal uſe as a reſol- 
vent and dryer; at leaft by the antients. V. Myrepſ. de Un- 
nent. Sect. 3. c. 42. . ws 
The .* bears a near affinity both in origin, ſtructure, 
and uſe, with the Dentalium. : 5g | 
ANTAPHRODISIAC, an epithet given to medicines, which 
diminiſh the ſeed, and extinguiſh the ſtimuli or incitements to 
venery. Wedel. Amæn. Med. I. 2. Sect. 2. c. 18. Caſt. 
Lex. Med. 7 54. 85 
ANTAPOCHA, in the civil law, denotes one's acknowledge- 
ment in writing of money paid, ini the way of rent, penſion, 
intereſt, or the like incumbrance. Such inſtrument or An- 
tapocha the debtor gives upon making payment to the creditor, 
to ſerve as a proof of the or incumbrance for futu- 
rity, and exclude any claim of preſcription againſt the pay- 
ment of it. The Antapocha differs from the Apocha, in that 
this latter is given by the creditor to the debtor, the former 
vice verſa. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 71. eat 
ANTASTROPHE, in rhetoric, a ſpecies of antepoſition. 
See ANTEPOSITION. | 
 ANTEAMBULONES, in antiquity, a kind of ſtate ſervants, 
who walked before their maſters to clear the way, and keep 
off the crowd. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. I. p. 114. 
The formula uſed by theſe was date locum domino meo. 
ANTECANIS is uſed, by ſome aſtronomers, to denote the 
ſtar or conſtellation otherwiſe called canis minor, or Procyon. 
It is thus denominated as preceding, or being the forerunner 
of the canis major, and riſing a little before it. Vital. Lex. 
Math. p. 47. 
ANTECESSORS, in the antient art of war, is an appellation 
iven to a party of horſe, diſpatched before the agmen or 
body of an army, partly by way of intelligence, and partly 
to chuſe out a proper place for encamping on, as well as the 


moſt convenient roads for the ſoldiery to travel in. Aguin. 


Lex. Milit. in voc. 
Theſe are alſo denominated Antecur ſores. 
They amount to the ſame with what the Greeks call pro- 


dromi. 

ANTECURSORES, in the antient military art, parties ſent 
before to mark out a camp, procure proviſion, or even re- 
connoitre the enemy. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 55. 


ANTEJUSTINIANEAN, an appellation ſometimes given to | 
the antient Roman law, as it ſtood before the time of the em- 


ribonian has been often condemned for ſupprefling the writ- 
| Ings of the Antejuſtinianean lawyers. Schulting, a celebrated 
profeſſor at Leyden, has a diſſertation expreſs on the equity 
of this cenſure *®. Fabricius gives a catal 
Antejuſtinianean lawyers v. Schulting © has publiſhed a collec- 
tion of the Antejuſtiniancan writers. —[* Ext. in fine ejuſd. 
Juriſpr. Antejuſt. Bibl. Græc. I. 6. c. 6. n. 5. © Juriſpru- 
dentia Vetus Antejuſtinianea. Lugd. Bat. 1717. _ wat 
ANTELIUS, or AnTHEL1vUs, in antient writers, denotes an 
idol placed over the doors of houſes, ſuppoſed to have the 
berg. ip, or protection of them. Magr. Vocab. Eccleſ. 
18. 
e word is originally Greek, ashes, q. d. againſt the ſun, 
as being expoſed thereto. | 
ANTELOPE, in natural hiſtory, the name by which we com- 
monly call the Gazellz, a creatute of the goat genus, of 
which there are three diſtin kinds. See the article Ga- 
ZELLA. | 


ANTELUCAN, in eccleſiaſtical writers, is applied to things | 


done in the night or before day. | 
We find frequent mention of the Antilucan aſſemblies, Cætus 
Antelucani, of the antient chriſtians in times of perſecution, 
for religious worſhip. B:ingh, Orig. Eccleſ. I. 13. c. 10. $. 11. 

| ANTELUDIA, in antiquity, a day of ſhow or parade preced- 


ing the Circenſes, wherein the preparations made for thoſe ſo- | 
lemnities were expoſed in great form and pomp. Pitiſc. Lex, | 


Ant. T. r. p. 115. 
ANTEMURALE, in middle 
wall environing the other * 
venting the too near acceſs 
Gloff. Lat. in voc. 
This is alſo called by Iſidore, Promurale, as 
tione muri, for the defence of the wall. 
c. 2. | 
In ſome writers we find it denominated antepectoralis muris, 
in others anpits. Du Cange, loc. cit. | 
NTEMURALE is alſo uſed to GORE without fide the 
rampart or wall of the place. Aquin. Lex. Milit. in voc. 
In this ſenſe, Antemurale amounts to the ſame with what we 
- . otherwiſe call outwork. | | 85 2 
'ANTEMURALE is alſo uſed in eccleſiaſtical writers for the veſti- 
ble or entrance of the preſbyterium, or bema, 
ANTENATVUS is uſed in ſome law writers for the firſt-born, 
or eldeſt ſon, 
i. Glo, Lat. T. x. p. 4. | 
ANnTENnATvs js alſo ſometimes uſed for a ſon, the iſſue of a 


and works of a place, and pre- 
of the enemy to them. Du Cange, 


* 


- 


'A 


e of the antient |. 


writers, denotes a kind of outer | 


ing pro muni- 
lid. Onig, I. 15. 


anſwering to what we call ai. Du Cange,. 


ANT 


ANTENATI1, in the modern Engliſh hiſtory, is chiefly under- 
ſtood of the ſubjects of Scotland, born before king James the 
firſt's acceſſion to the Engliſh crown, and alive after it. V. 


np Extr. de Rym, Fæd. T. 16. Bibl. Anc, Mod. T. 18. 
278. 


In relation to theſe, thoſe who were born after the acceſſion 
were denominated peſtnati. 
The Antenati were conſidered as aliens in England, whereas 
the Po/tnat: claimed the privilege of natural ſubjects. 
ANTENCLEMA, Adern, in oratory, is where the whole | 
defence of the perſon accuſed turns on criminating the accu- 
ſer. Quinct. Inſt. I. 7. c. 3. 
Such is the defence of Oreſtes, or the oration for Milo, ecciſus 
#ft ſed-latro, Exſectus ſed raptor. See the article Recg1- 
MINATION, Cycl. 
ANTENICENE, in ectleſiaſtical writers, denotes a thing or 
ſon prior to the firſt council of Nice. 

e ſay the Antenicene faith, Antenicene creeds, Antenicene fa- 
thers . There are great diſputes among divines and critics 
concerning the Antenicene ſyſtem of the trinity. Some will 
have it to have been Arianiſm, others Socinianiſm, others the 
ſame with what ſtill obtains b. Petavius with great learning 
endeavours to ſhew that the Antenicene fathers were all pure 
Arians; in which he has been ſeconded by M. Je Clerc, un- 
der the borrowed name of Theophilus Alethinus ; alſo by 
Baltus, Whiſton and others. Biſhop Bull with no leſs learn- 
ing defends the orthodoxy of the Antenicene fathers ; and re- 
futes the ſeveral objections produced by Petavius 4. [ Budd. 
Iſag. ad Theol. I. 2. c. 2. p. 444 * Budd. loc. cit. c. 3. 
p. 581. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 4. p. 611. Mem. for Ingen. 
p. 52. Journ. des Scav. T. 47. p. 223. Jour. Liter. T. 6. 
p. 85. ſeq. Nouv. Rep. Lett. I. 31. p. 247.] 

ANTENNE, in natural hiſtory. See FRELE RS. | 
ANTENUPTIAL, ſomething that precedes marriage. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay Antenuptial promiſes, Antenuptial pre- 
ſents, Antenuptial covenants, &c. 
Neoſtadius has a treatiſe expreſs de pactis Antenuptialibus. 
Lipen. Bibl. Jur. p. 370. 
ANTEPILANT, among the antient Romans, denote the Haſtati 
or Principes of a legion. 
They are ſuppoſed to have been thus called becauſe ranged 
before the I riatii, who were alſo called Pilani. 
Some will have the word to be a corruption for Ante/ignant. 
V. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. f 
ANTEPILEPTIC, in medicine, denotes a quality in bodies 
whereby they reſiſt or oppoſe the epilepſy and convulſive mo- 
tions. V. Capt Lex. Med. in voc. | 
The chief Antepileptics from the le kingdom are, the 
roots of pæony, valerian, the flowers of the lime tree, miſle- 
toe of the oak, hazel and lime. 
The animal kingdom affords a great number of * 
either real or imaginary. Such are elks claws, caſtoreum, 
divers parts of the deer, ſwallows - hearts, the human cranium, 
blood, ſecundines, c. the hippomanes, lizards, frogs and 
| one liver and ſpine, llons and peacocks dung, earth Worms, 
c. 
The mineral kingdom affords 
alſo tincture of luna. Junct. Conſp. Therap, Gen. 


p. 597. ſeq. 

AT EPO SUT ION, a grammatical figure, whereby a word 
which by the ordinary rules of ſyntax ought to follow ano- 
ther conies before if. As when in the Latin the adjective is 
put before the ſubſtantive, the verb before the nominative 
caſe, &c. Thomas. Erot. Rhet. p. 75. 

Antepoſition ſtands oppoſed to 4.49 ws One cafe or ſpecies 
of chis figure is called by a particular name, antaſtrophe. 

ANTERIDES, in the antient architecture, denotes buttreſſes 
erected to ſupport a wall. | 
Theſe are ſometimes alſo called antes, ſometimes eriſinæ, and 
by the Greeks «g#0wuala. | | 
Anterides anſwer to what the modern buildets call counter- 
forts, arcbutants ; the Italians, barbicane, arid ſperoni, or 

ſpurs. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 115. Aguin. Lex, Milit. 

I. p. 55. Vell. Etym. p. 32. OW. ERS 

' ANTEROTES, a name given by ſome of the antient wtiters 

on -getns to a ſpecies of the amethyſt. Some have imagined 


| 


| 


15 4 and ſmaragds 


red 
Tab. go. 


they meant by it a fort of opal, but Pliny expreſfsly contra» 
dis ths, making the Anterotes the fifth kind of amethyſt in 
Value. 


ANTESIGNANT, in the Roman armies, a kind of ſoldiery 
poſted before the eagles, and other enſigus of the legions, 
Tie Kaese Rand cotteradifi Ringulſhed from the ſu; 7 

e Ante i co nani, 
who — 4 rahged in the ſame line with the enſign; am 
the n who were placed behind them. 

Critics are greatly divided concerning the Anteſgnanl. Lip- 
ſius maintains them to have been Haſtati, whoſe office was to 
defend the aps gf rr, e Ange 13 

fores, anc 1 fignorum. . this ſuppoliti 
| dhe Fits pes made 32 and the Tiarii the 5½ fg 
nan z. Others will have the Velltes to have been the Arite/g- 

nani, at leaſt in Cæſar's time ; agreeably to which Livy 4 


| 


| Inwhich ſenſe, Axtenatar amounts tothe ſame with Privignus. | 
„ Sueet, Vor. I. 


vides the whole army into Aatefignani and pet ſig nan; the 
former of whom made the firſt - ee or 


8 , 1 33 8 , - : E La ard .F 9 _ 
perſons lightly armed, and the gnani the ſecond line, | are fallen. The flower is cottpoſed-of à ſingle petal, which "8 
7 1 4 ing of thoſe heavily armed en aſſert the Aateſig from the form of a tube dilates by degrees into a flatted , labi- | Y 
nun to have been the firſt body of ſoldiers in heavy armour, | ated form, the upper Jip, of which is placed erect and, is very 1 
called by the Greeks weopaxo.—[* Aquin, Lex. Milit. T. 1. thin and long, and. undulated, and near its baſis has two. ſhort no 
p. 55. » Salmaſ. de Re Milit. Rom. c. 17.] | jaggs 3 the under lip is ſhort and trifid,, and has the middle b 
| 2 Sieg, the Velites appear, on many accounts, to have ben ſegment larger than. l hanging down. The ſta- 1 
- different from the Anteſignani, as the former only ſkirmiſh are three long and flender filaments ;- two of theſe are 
in parties here and there without any regular enſigns, whereas | placed- under the upper lip, the other upon the lower; the — 
the latter kept firm to their poſts. - The Velites when preſſed | antherz are pointed. The, germen of the piſtillam is be- - 
were allowed eaſily to give way, whereas the Anteſignani ] neath the receptacle; the ſtyle is chręad- like, and i of the ſame = 
were not to flinch except on very extraordinary occaſions. length and placed in the ſame line with the two upper ſtamina * 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 115. ſeq. 5 the ſtigma is i eee and divided into three 
ANTEVIRGILIAN Huſbandry. e ANDRY. ſegments. The fruit is a roun capſule,. but ſomething 4 1 
ANTHALIUM, among the antients, a root growing in dry | trigonal, containing three cells, with . three valves; the ſeeds 7 
places, and about the bigneſs of the fruit ef * 7 z } are PI numerous and of a triangular form. Linnæi Ge-„ 
was dug up for food eſteemed very pleaſant and whole- } nera tar. p. 10. | "= 
ſome. We MattharnAtia. CH p ANTHONY (Cycl.) — Juſtiniani , Caramuel », and others; 9 
ANTHESTERION, A, rug, in antient chronology, the | ſpeak of an order of St. Anthony in Mthiopia, eſtabliſhed x 
fixth month of the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nine | 28 early as the year 370. But beſides that Ludolphus makes 9 
days, and anſwered to the latter part of our November and] no mention of them, an order of knights in the fourth = 
and beginning of December. The Macedonians called it dæ- century appears at firſt ſight a chimera, — b. Hiſtor. de l' Orig. = 
fron or defion. | | de Cavallieri, c. 5. > Thedlog. Regolar. P. . % An 
Tt had its name from the feſtival anthe/teria kept in it. See | St. Anthony alſo gu the denomination to an order of reli- JF ? 
 ANTHESTERIA, cl. age"); "ai | gious founded in France about the year 1095, to take care of A 
ANTHIA, in zoology, a name by which ſome improper] call | thoſe afflicted with St. Anthony's fire. Emill. Hiſt. Monaſt. & 
the falx venetorum, or ſickle fiſh, a long anguilliform of | Ord. c. 14. p- 127. ſeq. = 
the tznia kind. /Yillughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 117. The Anthonins, or monks of St. Anthony, are by ſome ſaid to B 
ANTHIAS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh 83 to approach | be of the begging kind. Their founder was Gaſton Frank, . 
to the turdus or wraſſe kind, of which Rondeletius and ſome who erected a monaſtry for them at la Motte, near Vienne, SH 
other authors have deſcribed four ſpecies. The ſecond of where the general ſtill lives z they follow the rule of St. Au- N 
thoſe is however to be rejected from the number, being pro- guſtine. Others give a different accotint of their origin, 4 
<  perly a ſpecies of whiting; all the others in moſt parti- and ſuppoſe them thus called, not on account of St. Anthony's 4 ; 
culars ſo nearly reſemble the varieties of the common turdus, fire, but becauſe inſtituted by a St. Anthony, prior of a mo- '» 
as by many to be ſuſpected to be only varieties of that naſtery in that neighbourhood. It is added, that they are re- 'Þ 
fich. lar canons; but the former account ſeems the more proba- Gs 
The firſt ſpecies is of a red colour, and has a very ſtrong and le, ſince it is plain they were originally hoſpitallers; that 2 
Tharp prickle on the firſt ray of its back fin; its tail is forked, | they had the care of the ſick and weak, and, as a mark of 5 
and that and all the fins are ot a reddiſh hue; the head is roundiſh, | this, ſtill carried the T, the ſign of a crutch. Aubert, ap. * 
not flatted, and the noſe not at all prominent. I Riche, Di. T. 1. p. 95. 5 
The third ſpecies is by ſome authors called black, but it is It is ſaid in ſome places, theſe monks aſſume to themſelves 1 
truly all over of a deep and duſky purpliſh blue; its body | a power of giving, as well as removing the ignis ſacer, or = 
« is long and thick not flat, and its teeth very ſtrong and ſer- | erylipelas, a power which ſtands them in great ſtead for keep- IF 
rated. It has thick lips, and round and prominent eyes, the | ing the poor people in ſubjection and extorting alms. Io 9 
| Iriſes of which are of a purpliſh colour. | | avoid the menaces of theſe monks, the country people pre- 4 
The fourth kind is diſtinguiſhed from all the others, by hav- ſent them every year with a fat hog a piece, Some prelates 1 
ing two large and arched protuberances like eye · lids, one placed | endeavoured to perſuade pope Paul III. to aboliſh the order $\ 
directly over each eye. Geſner, de Pilc. p. 62. ſeq. I gue/tuarics iſtos ſancti Authonii, qui decipiunt ruſticos & ſim- 4 
ANT E, among antient naturaliſts, is an appellation given plices, eoſque innumeris ſuperſtitionibus implicent de medio tollen- We + 
to certain ſpecies of wine and oil. | as off ©, But they ſubſiſt notwithſtanding to this day in ſe- 8 
In this ſenſe the word is alſo written Anthinos. : | ve places 4.— [e Sebaſt. Frank. in Chron. p. 468. 4 Emill. 5 
Vinum Anthines, on- Arbe, was that prepared with certain | Hiſt. Monaſt. Ord. c. 14. p. 128. ſeq ] ; 
fragrant flowers to give it the more agreeable odour, [Sr. ANTHOwNY's Fire, a name popularly given to the eryſipelas. 1 
Oleum Anthinum is alſo denominated liliaccum, ſometimes f See ERYSIPELAS, Cycl. and Suppl. | 
ſuſinum. Caſt. Lex. Med. in voc. Apparently it took this denomination, as thoſe afflicted with al 
Some alſo give the appellation Anthine to the compoſition | it made their peculiar application to St. Anthony of Padua for 1 
otherwiſe called cyceon. | | 2 cure. It is known, that antiently particular diſeaſes had their 8 
ANTHOCEROS, in botany, the name of a genus of moſſes. "The | peculiar ſaints; thus in the ophthalmia perſons had recourſe | F 
name was given by Micheli, and the generical character efta- | to St. Lucia, in the tooth ach to St. Apollonia, in the hydro- 1 
bliſhed in that it has a monopetalous flower, which is cornicu- 5 bia to St. Hubert, Sc. Skin. Etym. in voc. \ 
lated and divided into two carinated the diviſion running n effect, the Romaniſts in ſome parts are ſtill ſaid to repreſent s 
to the center, where there ſtands a duſty ſtamen or filament; | St. Anthony with a fire kindled at his fide, to ſignify that he 
- this he ſays is barren, and ariſes from the tubular cup of the] delivers people from the ſacer ignis or eryſipelas. They alſo 
flower; the fruit being ſometimes found on the ſame plants paint a hog near him, as a token that he cures beaſts of all 
with theſe flowers, and ſometimes on others, and being of a caſes. To do him the greater honour in ſeyeral places, 7 
radiated form, each of the ſeveral rays containing two, three, | they keep at common charges a hog denominated St. Anthony's 4 
or four ſeeds. 2 e n hog, for which they have great veneration. Some will have St. 4 
Dillenius however obſerves, that what this author calls the mo- Anthony's picture on the walls of their houſes, hoping by that to 2 
nopetalous flower of the Anthoceros is properly the capſule con- be preſerved from the plague ; and the Italians, who do not $ 
taining a fine duſt, which is like that of the capſules of all | know the true ſignification of the fire painted at the fide of 2 
the other moſſes, and is by him "ſuppoſed to be the farina or | their ſaint, concluding that he preſeryes houſes from being J 
male part of the fruRtification ; the filament in the middle of | burnt, invoke him on ſuch occaſions, Emil}. Hiſt. Mo- 55 
this capſule is ſurrounded with a yellow duſt, and the whole | naſt. Ord. c. 12. . 7 
capſule, viewed by the microſcope, appears of the nature of ANTHOPHYLLI, a denomination given to the larger ſpecies 4 
the common unicapſular and bivalve ſeed - veſſels of the larger | of cloves. Funct. Conſp. Therap. Tab. 6. n. 44. $ 
plants, as the pods of muſtard and the like. And this au-“ The word is otherwiſe written antophali, Aflopanu. Du "0 
- thor further obſerves, that he could not accurately perceive | Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. in voc. . al ty iv We 
the ſeed-veſſels deſcribed by Micheli. LOA | | ANTHORAZ Radix, the name of a root which holds a place 4 A 
There are only hive known ſpecies of this genus. | | In the catalogues of the materia medica, but is not kept at this * 1 
1. The common Anthoceros, with ſmaller and more divided | time in the ſhops. It is the root of the aconitum ſalutiſerum, YN 
leaves; this grows moſt frequently in damp ſhady places, | or healing aconite of authors ; it is kept with us in the gar- "8 
2. The Anthoceros, with larger and leſs divided leaves, the dens of the curious, and flowers in June. It is common 
'* Heads in this kind ſtariding on very ſhort pedicles ; it is found | wild on the Alps and Pyrenean mountains; the root is of a E 
in many parts of Germany. 3. The narrow leayed Antho- | duſky brown without and whitiſh within, and of an acrid 
*  ceros with a ſhort flower ; this is found in Italy by way ſides. | taſte and unpleaſant ſmell; it is accounted a cordial and a 
4. The five cut leaved Anthoceres ; the leaves of this are of | reliſter of poiſon, and is an ingredient in the famous orvictan 5 | 
a le . & ous 60 eee mp and is by many thought to have the ſame virtues with con- 
Wan „ or ſmall leafleſs moſs, with Flik bivalve | trayerva. Pomet's Hiſt. of Drugs, p. 42. See the article 
; this is Frequent in Muſcovy, Dilles, Hit, Muſc. | Acer 
Wo ESR LECT CL Loodobglegraboiies 
5 OLYZA, in the Linnean ſyſtem of botany, the name] _venting the oft of. the, pojlopous aconite, aud ſorne other 
of a plant which makes a diſtin genus, the Sanger of vegetables of the like miſchievoys kind z hence it has been 
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_ number of thin imbricated ſpathæ, interwoven 4 


* which are theſe. In the place of a flower cup, 1 
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brought into, uſe againſt poiſons of all Kinds, and againſt the 

bites ; of 9 of the German phyſici- 

ans give it alſo in malignant and. petechial fevers, and even = 
by 4 > HITS * 


* rw * : | 2 
- ' 5 * N 


1 Hh. plague $-and in.many places it is given in powder to thil- { aſſertion from hisworks; and others, willing to make ſome ſenſs 


to deſtroy worms, and to relieve in pains of the bowels. 

It is true that Cluſius holds the root ſuſpected, and diſcou- 
- rages the uſe of it in medicine; and John Bauhine tells us, 
it ought never to be given but with great caution, for that it 
purges violently. But Geſner, who ſpeaks from abſolute ex- 
perience, tells us, that he had often taken it himſelf, and 
given it to others in caſes of malignant fevers, ' and even 
to children for worms, and that he never even found it 
to have the purgative quality which Bauhine aſcribes to 
it. It may be _ in powder from a. ſcruple to two 
ſcruples for a doſe 


„and is beſt given in form of a bolus, its 
| taſte veing very diſagreeable. Clufius, Fohan. Bauhine, Geſ- 
ner 


P . , , 
ANTHORISMUS, Artogromec, in rhetoric, denotes a counter 
definition or deſcription of a thing. Heder. Schul. Lex. 
261. F 
Thus, if the plantiff urge, that to take any thing away from 
another, without his knowledge or conſent, is a theft; this is 
called ogoc, or definition. If the defendant reply, that to take 


a thing mn from another, without his knowledge or con- 
ſent, provi 


in, is not theft ; this is an Arbe glg. 
ANT Os, in chemiſtry, is uſed to denote the quinteſſence or 
elixit of gold; and ſometimes for a medicine extracted from 
ls. Vid, Paracelſ. de Vit, Long. l. 3. c. 1. Rul. 
. Alch. in voc. 
AnTHos Philoſophorum is more particularly uſed to denote a 
| of tranſmuting metals by means of vitriol. Libav. 
Synt. Arc. Chem. I. 7. c. 7. Caft. Lex. in voc. 
ANTHOSMIAS, in ſome antient naturaliſts, denotes a rich 
odoriferous kind of wine. Suid. Lex. in Arvoopas, 
In this ſenſe Anthoſmias differs from Anthinos, as the latter 
imports a medicated wine ſcented with odoriferous herbs, 
whereas the former derived its fragrancy from the native 


— give a different explication of the antient Anthoſmzas. 
Langius will have it to have been a wine mixt with a fiſtieth 
of ſea-water. Lang. Epiſt. Medic. I. 1. Ep. 27. p̃. 114. 
V. Athen. deipnos, 1. 1. 
ANTHOXANTHUM, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the 
name of a ſort of graſs which makes a diſtinct genus of 
plants. The characters of this are, that the calix, or flower 
cup, is compoſed of two glumes, the exterior containing one 
flower compoſed of two valves of an oval figure, pointed, 
hollow, and the one larger than the other; the interior 
1 is compoſed of two valves of the ſame length with 
he exterior larger valve, and each ſending out a fine beard or 
acorn from its hinder part: this alſo contains one flower, which 
is compoſed of two unequal ſized valves, and is extremely 
thin in its whole ſtructure, and quickly falls off. The ſta- 
mina are three capillary filaments ; the antheræ are long, 
and ſplit at their ends; the germen of the piſtillum is 
oblong ; the ſtyles are capillary, two in number and hoary ; 
the ſtigmata are ſimple; the interior glume grows firmly to 
the ſeed, which is ſingle, oblong and pointed at each end. 
Linnei Genera Plantarum, p. 18. 
ANTHRACIS, in natural hiſtory, a word ufed by the an- 
tients in ſeveral different ſenſes. Pliny makes it ſynonymous 
with Anthracias, which was the name of a gem in uſe among 
them very remarkable for its luſtre, which as it was moved 
about reſembled the twinkling and glittering of the ftars in a 
Clear night; others have underſtood it to mean the aſteria of 
the antients, in which a light ſpeck reſembling a ſtar ſeemed 
to be included within. the body of the ſtone, and to give 
as the ſeveral parts of it as moved in different poſtures. 
Pliny evidently means this in one place, where he deſcribes 
this ſtone, for he ſays the ſtars ſeem to run about and change 
place in it, and that 
ones that thus change place in it. All this ſeems evidently to 
refer the ſtone to the cat's eye, or aſteria kind; but the word 
anthracitis being ſometimes uſed as the genitive caſe of this, 
there has been ſome confuſion w—_ into the ſubject by the 


ſameneſs of the ſound with that anthracitis which is the car- | 


buncle. Many of the antients alſo have called the hæmatites 
or blood-ſtone by this name anthracitis, becauſe of its being 
of the colour of a burning coal. | 


The word therefore is never to be conſtrued haſtily, but the 


context examined before it can be aſcertained which of three 


. hb = different ſubſtances is meant by it. | 
| » in the natural hiſtory of the antients, was a 
word uſed. by the moſt early writers for the ſubſtance we 
now call pit-coal and lithanthrax. Theophraſtus plainly tells 
us, that the ſubſtance ſtrictly and properly called Anthrax (for 
they alſo knew a gem by the ſame name uſed in a metaphori- 
| cal ſenſe) was an 
m pieces to be uſed, and kindled well, and burnt almoſt like 
wood: coals, and was uſed by the ſmiths. e SEN, 
This was a ſenſe however not univerſally received for the ac- 


count of Theophraſtus till of late, and the underſtanding the | 


pailage in a wrong one, has been the occaſion of many etro- ] 


1 


ncous gueſſes about what this Anthrax was, among thoſe who 
Aud not perceive that it meant the common coal. 
Wormius y ſays, that The calls the ampelites or 


ed it be done with deſign to return it to him | 


Foes. p. 61. | 


— 4 ſometimes black ſpecks not bright 


foſſil ſubſtance, which was broken | 


- . annel coal, pr gs there is no foundation for any ſuch 


* 


* 


ANT 


of the paſſage, but ſeeing it could not bear this, have made even 
more unwarrantable conjectures. Vid. Hill's Theophraſtus, 
P- 40. 1 * N 0 170 8 
ANTHRAX; in medicine Some pretend to make a diſtinction be- 
tween the Anthrax and carbuncle, limiting this latter to the 


| 88 parts, and the former to all the others. But the 
iſtinction is ſcarce worth the making. Le Clerc. Comp. 
Surg. p. 112. See CaRBuNcCLE, Oct 


Rivettus, Loſius, Gemma, and Meurerus, have diſcourſes | 
expreſs on the Anthrax. Lipen. Bibl. Med. p. 32. 
ANTHROMETRICA Machina, a name which Sanctorius 
gave to his weighing chair, contrived for meaſuring the quan- 
tity . inſenſible perſpiration. V. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1726. 
p. 381. | 
ANTHROPOD MON, ArewzoIaiyor, in antient writers, a 
dæmon concealed under the figure or appearance of a man. 
Suid, Lex. T. 1. p. 214. | F 
ANTRHOPOGLOTTUS, Afguareywwrlec, in natural hiſtory, 
ſomething that has a tongue, or ſpeech reſembling that of 
man. | 
The pazrot-kind are denominated Anthropogletti, on account 
of their broad thick and muſcular tongues, by which they 
are enabled to ſpeak, and to roll their meat from fide to ſide 
under the edges of their bills, Vid. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. 
P. 1. Sect. 4. Cc. 1. p. 57. 28 * . To 
ANTHROPOGRAPHIA. a deſcription of man z more par- 
2 of the ſtructure of his body and the parts 
thereof. : | | 
ANTHROPOLATRE, a title given to the Neſtorians on 
account of their believing Chriſt to be a mere man, yet 
paying him the honour of a God. V. Suic. Theſ. & Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. in voc. Adgurondleat. | 
ANTHROPOLATRIA, the paying divine worſhip or honours 
to a man. Anthropolatria is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
the moſt antient ſpecies of idolatry, .  , _. 
ANTHROPOMETRIA, a deſcription of the human body, 
with its ſeveral parts and members according to the three di- 
menfions, length, breasth, and thickneſs, both conſidered in 
themſelves, and comparatively to each other. Caſtel. Lex. 
in voc. | 
In this ſenſe, Etſholzius has given an Anthropometria, de 
mutua membrorum corporis himani proportione, &c. Patav. 
1654. 4% Burger. Lex. Med. in voc. | 1 
The Anthropometria, it muſt be owned, is a term ſomewhat 
too narrow for this occaſion ; ſingythe author not only un- 
dertakes to deſcribe the dimenſions of man's body; but to 
ſhew the ſymmetry of it. OY Fo es ' 
ANTHROPOMORPHA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of nature, 
a claſs of animals in ſome degfee reſembling the human form. 
The word is derived from the Greek arlguyro;, a man, and 
uh form, | % | 
The characters of the animals of this claſs are, that they have 
either four fore- teeth, or elſe they have none at all. Beſide 
the human ſpecies, which ſtands at the head of this claſs, the 
author makes it comprehend the monkey, the ignavus or ſloath, 
and the tomadua quacu, or ant-bear as it is uſually called. 
r RT OE IE IT To 
ANTHRO OMORPHISM, among divines, the error of thoſe 
who aſcribe a human figure to the deity, 7} 
Many of the antient faints and fathers as well as mgdern 
divines and philoſophers ſtand charged with Ant hropomorphi ſin. 
Johannes Hieroſolymitanus e taxes St. Epiphanius with 
it. The antient Ebionites were confeſſed Argen pb ter, 
as appears from the author of the Clementines, Who gives a 
proof of this opinion after his manner from ſcripture and rea- 
fon v.—[· V. Budd, Iſag. ad Theol. I. 2. c. 7. P. 1006. Vid. 
Bibl. Choiſ. T. 2. p. 64.] _ | 


It is very difficult to trace the progreſs of Authropomorphi ſin, 
which 1. infected the whole Chitin world 22 Wo "= 
as well as a great part of the Jewiſh and heathen world, It 
ſeems indeed not very eaſy to ſay who is free from it; they 
whoſe ideas of the deity are pureſt, and moſt abſtract, do 
ſtill take in ſomething that is Human, from Which it ſeems 
almoſt impoſſible for us to get entirely_tooſe.., 
Rabbi Quarehi aſſures us, that God, when ſeated in heaven, 
had his feet in the temple of Jeruſalem, which was his foot- 
ſtool. Mem. de Trev. AD. A748: P- r 
A late advocate © againſt Arianiſm ſeems to haye carried An- 
thropomorphiſm further than had been known before, He 
aſſerts, that the three perſons of the trinity, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoſt have each of them a figure reſem- 
bling that of a man; and that when the ſcripture, attributes 
a face, eyes, hands, &c.. to the divine being, it is to be 
taken literally. He adds that it was this reſemblance between 
man and the three divine perſons that occaſioned. the fall of 
the angels ; thoſe celeſtial ſpirits grew jealous of the honour | 
that was conferred upon us, which prompted them to rebel “. 
l Warren, Antidot againſt Arianiſm. Jour. ges Scav. T. 54. 
236. Mem de Trev. An. e 3 

ced if we 1 to ſcripture how ſhall, we avoid 

i/m? Dr 


Anthropomorphiſm ? Ward aſſerts, that no unprejudiced 
0 5 þ toe Bo NRF, nprejudi 


ubt, but 


d the Pentateuch, and be in an that 
ofes believed God to be corporeal. "Hee at can be 


1 


dec to face, as a man ſpeaks to his friend.. Again, the.pro+ | nature of tribute, The fleſh of theſe unhappy people is dreſſed 
: 88 to ſee the glory of God, was anſwered, that | much as beef or mutton among us; and in Monſol, the ca- 
pi ſhould ſtand on a rock, and that when God by he] pital of the country, there is an open ſhambles where man's 
would cover him with his hand, ſo that Moſes ſhould ſee his | fleſh is bought ſold. This cannot be from neceſſity, for 
back- parts, but that his face ſhould not be ſeen . If, ſays | there is no want of cattle and other proviſions. - Dapper De- 
' Coward, we are to interpret theſe texts not according to the | ſcript. de PAfrique p. 359, 486. Bibl. Univ. I. 2. p. 384. 
natural and'literal import of them, but agreeably ro a pre- The ſeveral nations of the Moxas, in fouth America, go out ta 
conceived idea, the bible avails nothing; What is there but hunt men, much as we do foxes or boars. Their chief view 
may be thus eluded ? The ſeri will be found to be juſt | is to make a good number of captives, which they carry home, 
what every body is pleaſed to it. Theſe reflections are | feed and fatten them with care as we do cattle, and then kill 
refuted by M. Feſtas$.—{* Exod, c. xxxiii. v. 11. * Ibid. | them. one after another to ſupply their families. Mem, de 
v. 21. ſeq. * V. Ouvr. des Scav. Oct. 1708. p. 480. ſeq.] Trev. 1717. p. aa. W 
Even philoſophers, fot want of a better cquaintance with me- Herodotus aſſures us, that ſeveral nations in the Indies killed 


taphyſics, ſeem to have fallen into Anthropomorphiſm, repre- all their old people, and their ſick, to feed on their fleſh ; he 
ins God much after the manner of a human foul, with- | adds, that perſons in health were ſometimes accuſed of being 


out conſidering the difference between a finite and an infinite | fick for an occaſion of devouring them. Herodet. Hiſt. 1. 3. 1 ; 
being, limited and abſolute perfections. Molſius has laboured | Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 52. p. 33- i N 1 
hard to avoid this rock, by having the difference ſtill preſent | Herrera ſpeaks of huge markets in China, furniſhed wholly 9 


to his mind, and proceeding according to the antient rule, | with human fleſh for the better ſort of people. Marcus 3 

ue de Deo dicuntur audgurowalus, ca intellige Oiorgiros. Paulus ſpeaks of the like in his time in the kingdom of Con- = 

id. Act. Erud. Lipſ. An. 1724. p- 316. cha, towards Quinſay and the iſland Zapangit; others of x 

- The whole ſe& of Stoics held God to be corporeal; and not to the great Java; Barboſa of the om of Siam, and iſland 13 
mention Tertullian and others among the fathers, Hobbs and] of Sumatra; others of the iſlands of the gulf of Bengal; | 


- A 

his followers aſſert the ſame among ourſelves. Leibnitz] others of the — the Samogitians, c. = 

Sir Iſaac Newton and his followers with repreſent- | Hiſtorians and travellers would furniſh us other - inſtances of —* 

I under the conditions of a man. But with what Anthropophagi; but is there no exa tion in their ac- = 

jullice would be hard to ſay. [* Mem. de Trev. An. 1713-| counts? Has not the terrible name Ant opophagt been made 3 

266. { uſe of to raiſe our wonder, and ſometimes our averſion. * 

ANTHR POMORPHOUS, ſomething that bears the figure | The Venitians, we are told, made uſe of this —_— ta - 

; or reſemblance of a man. Naturalifts give inſtances of Anthro- | alienate and keep their people from a liking to the Turks, „ 
pomorphous plants, Anthropomorphous minerals, c. Theſe ge- 7 giving out that they were Anthropophagi. Jour. des Scav. 3 

nerally come under the claſs of what they call luſus nature, | I 65. p. 138. nila | = 

4 or monſters. 2 Father Lobo ſaw a camp of 2000 Antbropophagi, three leagues 4 
1 Antbropomorpbous ſtones make a ſpecies of thoſe called figured from Jubo in Ethiopia, who he ſays neither ſpared age nor .* 
ſtones. Dr. Sachs has publiſhed an account of an Axthropo- | fex, nor gave quarter to any body: yet ſeveral of them made = 
hous rape, found in 1628, in a garden at Weiden near | a viſit to the miſſionary with great frankneſs. They admired 2" 


Juliers; repreſenting a naked woman fitting with her arms, | nothing but the extreme whiteneſs of his ſkin; we are to 
and legs folded. e hair, eyes, noſe, lips, trunk, thorax, ſuppoſe they had dined before they came. Mem, de Trev. | 
Ec. were very exactly expreſſed. De Rapa Monſtroſa An- | 1728. p. 2013. ſeq. | 
thropomorpha. Ext. Xo. Robes Acad. N. C. Dec. 1. An. 1. reverend father . John Joſeph de 'Santa Thereſa aſſures MM 
Obl. 48. We... Ius, chat the Dutch having conquered ſome part of Braſil 3 
Among the divers b which the Orchis pre- from the Portugueſe, endeavoured to convert the Braſilians to 
| 2 ſpeak of an Orchis anthropomerpha, or as Calviniſm, and to gain them the more eaſily, allowed them 
- - Others call it Anthropophora, called in Engliſh man-Orchis, | to eat as many Po e as they pleaſed, Mem. de Trev. 
whoſe flower repreſents the figure of a man.  Columella calls it | 1702. fev. p. 1705. | 
ſemi-bamo . Seger has given the figure of an Anthropomor- Petit has a learned diſſertation on the nature and manners 
hous fungus v. Brown, vulg. Err. I. 2. c. 6. p. 75. Ray, | of the Anthropophagi. De Natura et Moribus Anthropophage- 
88 p. 237. » V. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 1. An. 2. vum, Traject. ad Rhen. 1689. 4. ExtraQts of it are given in 
bſ. 55. J. 3 | Jour. des Scav. T. 17. p. 617. ſeq. Ouvr. des Scav. 1689. 
ANTHROPOMORPHOUS is an appellation more N 2 P- 195. ſeq. AR, Erud. Liof woo he 578. ſeq. 
to mandragora, or mandrake. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Grac. T. 1. | Among other things he diſputes wh or no the A phage 
p- 78. See ManDrAaGoRaA, Cycl, and Suppl. act contrary to nature? The philoſophers, Di ip- 
ANTHROPOPHAGI (Cycl.)—Hiſtory gives us divers inſtances | pus, and Zeno, followed by the whole body — ſoics, it 4 
of perſons driven by exceſs of hunger to eat their own rela- | A very reaſonable. thing for men to eat each other, or even ; 
tions. Joſephus ſpeaks of a mother at the time of the fiege to eat themſelves if by any accident a part of the body ſhould | 
of ] em, who killed her ſon, baked him, eat one part, | come to be ſeparated from the reft, According to Sextus Em- 
and hid the reſt. Others commence Anthropophagi out of piricus, the firſt laws were thoſe made to prevent men from 


— od 


revenge and hatred ; there are many inſtances of ſoldiers who | eating each other, as had been done till that time. The ö 
in the heat of battle have been carried to ſuch exceſs of rage, Greek writers repreſent Anthropophagy as univerſal before Or- 5 
as to tear their enemies with their teeth. pheus. To ſhew further, that Anthropophagy is not con KB 
The violence of love has ſometime produced the ſame effect | to nature, a modern author urges, that cats, dogs, rabbits, 1 

2s the exceſs of hatred. The Tapuii eat the bodies of their] other animals, feed on each other. Pliny, after Ariſtotle, af- Y 


© friends and neareſt relations to preſerve them from worms | firms, that ſwans eat each other; and the bees alſo eat their 
and putrefaction, thinking they do not only hereby afford them 4 which are their young. The Dutch in Nova Zem- 
nan honourable grave, but even a new life, a kind of revivi-] bla ſaw bears devour each other, and the like has been ob- 
fication in themſelves. Artemiſia did ſomething like this, | ſerved in the fiſh kind: the Tiburones, according to Ovid, 
when ſhe ſwallowed the aſhes of her dead. h Mauſolus. | are = with a hook bated with their own fleſh; Leo- 
Among the Braſilians, the moſt honourable burial people can | nardus Eloroventius having fed a hog with hag's fleſh, and 
give their friends is to eat them, in order to which the corps | 2 dog with dog's fleſh, found a repugnancy in nature to ſuch 
1s cut in pieces, and dealt out in greater or leſſer doles to | food; the former loſt all its briſtles ; the latter its hair; and 
their ſeveral relations as they are nearer or more remotely | the whole body broke out in blotches. It is known that the 
a kin. They alſo eat their enemies, but with this difference, | origin of the venereal diſeaſe is uſually attributed ta the eat- 
that theſe laſt are eaten raw, whereas the fleſh of their re-] ing of human fleſh. 925 Sal 4) 
lations is dreſſed before they eat it. Mem. de Trev. An. 1702. | It may be aſked, whether the. uſe which is made of certain 
p· 9171. | . parts of the human body in phyſic come under the denomi- 
Among the Eſſedonian Scythians, when a man's father died, | nation of Anthropophagy ? How often have tombs been vio- 
his neighbours brought him ſeveral beaſts, which they killed, | lated on this occaſion ? To ſay nothing of mummies and the 
eres, and mixed up with the fleſh of the deceaſed, and] like. Pliny aſſures us, that in his time the phyſician ordered 
made a feaſt. Herodot. Hiſt. 1. 4. Vid, Nouv. Rep. Lett. | their epileptic patients to apply their lips to the wounds of 
T. ga. p. 5 Wy ladiators, and ſwallow the blood as it ſtreamed from them- 
Among the M. i, when any perſon grew old, they killed ; ny des Scav. T. 17. p. 621. | | 
him and eat his fleſh ; but if the party died of ſickneſs, they | Some carry their reſpe& for dead bodies a great length. M. 
buried him, eſteeming him unhappy. Herodot. 1. 1. Nouv. | Petit does not think it lawful for anatomiſts to difſe&t human 


WE; = LCF IEEE Eo | | bodies, in order to learn their ſtructure, except thoſe of con- 
1 | Idolatry and ſuperſtition has occaſigned the eating more men, | demned criminals, and ſuch as are denied the rites of burial- 
— than both love and hatred put together. There are few na- The. Arabs went farther ; notwithſtanding all their curioſity 


tions but have offered human victims to their deities; and it] and deſire to be acquainted with the human ſtructure, they 
was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom to cat part of the ſacrifices they could never be induced to make one diſſection; but were con- 
e Ag 4 151 a 2222 their knowledge of this kind from the 
| The Jagos and the ſubjeQts of th Macoco, are ſaid ta.be | Greek phyſicians. T5. i 63: 
38 ' This. prince is oe powerful, having ten] Some maintain it impoſſible, whatever precaution is ufed, to 
| kings for his vaſſals ; his, court is fo numerous, that thers are | prevent the ingreſs of the parts of dead bodies with our food 
; 200 men butchered every day to ſupply the table, part of and drink. Add, that if we do not feed on our own ſpecies 
; ” this number .are criminals, the reft ſlaves furniſhed. jn we feed on pls and andre, ich vie © ge Ae 
8 IA \ q , 
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. nutriment from us. Whence the impoſſibility of the 
— — of the — body has been inferred. See RE- 
tos, Cycl. - 

ANTHROPOPHAGIA (Cycl.)—This is pretended by ſome 
to be the effect of a peculiar kind of diſeaſe which they call 
zauPaya, and which leads people affected with it to eat every 
thing alike, Some chuſe only to conſider it as a ſpecies of pica. 
The annals of Milan furniſh an extraordinary inſtance of 

hrapophagy. 
1 like what women with child, and thoſe 
whoſe menſes are obſtructed frequently experience, had an in- 
vincible inclination to human fleſh, - of which ſhe made pro- 
viſion by enticing children into her houſe, where ſhe killed 
and falted them; a diſcovery of which having been made, 
ſhe was broke on way og and burnt in 1519. Jour. des 
Scav. T. 44. p. 190. leq. 
Authors how — divided as to the occaſion of the Authro- 
pophagia charged on the primitive Chriſtians ; the generality 
attribute its origin to what the Heathens had heard of the 
euchariſt and the communion, tho' M. Daille and others 
after him are not ſatisfied with this conjecture. Wormius 
advances another reaſon ; the Chriſtians it is known aſſembled 
in the catacombs, and about the tombs of the martyrs, where 
they made profeſſion of deſiring earneſtly the baptiſm of blood, 
an expreſſion by which they underſtood martyrdom ; the Hea- 
thens miſtook the phraſe, and imagined that the Chriſtians be- 
ing initiated by water baptiſm, had afterwards baptiſms of 
blood to confirm them in the faith. He adds, that the child 
covered with flower, puer farre contectus, who was ſtabbed 
by the perſon initiated, was no other than the euchariſt, or the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt, concealed under the ſubſtance of bread, 
Vid. Ouvr. des Scav. 1696. p. 376. 

ANTHROPOSCOPTA, the art of judging or diſcovering a 

man's character, diſpoſition, paſſions, and inclinations, from 
the lineaments of his body. 
In which ſenſe, . ſeems of ſome what greater ex- 
tent than phyſiognomy, or metopolcopy. oc 8 
Otto has publiſhed an Anthropoſcopia, ſive judicium hominis 
de homine ex lineamentis externts. Regiom. 1647. 4“. 

ANTHROPOSOPHIA, the ſcience of the nature of man, and 
his ſtructure and compoſition, both internal and external. 
Charlt. con. Anim. Exerc. 3. F. 10. | 
In this ſenſe, Anthropoſophia amounts to much the ſame wi 
the medical phyſiology or anatomy. 
The word is uſed by Gharleton, but with no great propriety ; 
fince Sophia or wiſdom imports the ſcience of uſing means 
to obtain an end, which is foreign to Charleton's intention. 

_ Burger. Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 867. 

ANTHROPOTHYSIA, A9ewrebvore, in antient writers, denotes 
the offering of human victims. V. Suic. Theſ. Ecclef. T. I. 
5 347. in voc. Adgurobiliw, Fabric, Bibl. Antiq. c. 11. n. 3. 

he Anthropothyſia, whatever horror the idea of it may now 
excite, was a frequent practice among the antients. Some 
have imagined that the ſacrifice of Abraham was the firſt 

| Hake, Kon reaſonings and diſquiſitions have been founded 
on this ſuppoſition ; by which the ſeverity of Abraham's trial 
is thought by ſome to have been ſomewhat exaggerated. 

Human facrifices were in uſe among tbe Gentiles before that 

time; practiſed by kings as well as by private perſons ; nay by 

entire nations, as the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Canaanites, 

c. V. Phil. de Abraham. p. 177 Marſh. Can. Chron. 


z 


Egypt. Sect. 5. p. 77. Budd. Hitt. Eccleſ. Vet. Teſt. Period. 
1. Sect. 3. p. 280. ſeq. | 
ANTHUMON, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 


given to the epithymum, or dodder growing upon thyme. See 
the article EPI THY MUM. 

ANTHUS, in zoology, a name by which Aldrovand and ſome 
other authors have called that ſpecies of the CEnanthe known 
in England by the name of the Hhin-chatt. Aldrovand. de 

Avibus. See the article WHIN-CHAT T. 7 

ANTHYPOMOSIA, Adtvruuooia, in antient writers, an oath 
taken by a proſecutor or accuſer, declaring that the abſence of 
the party accuſed is not for any juſt cauſe, and therefore de- 
manding that judgtnent may no longer be delayed on that ac- 
count. Suid. Lex. in voc. | 

ANTHYPOPHORA, AfvrePega, in rhetoric, a figure whereby 
we covertly obviate a reaſon or objection. Faber, Thel. 
* 185. Heder. Schul. Lex. p. 262. 

this ſenſe Anthypophora ſtands oppoſed to vropoga, hypo- 

Phbora, e. gr. If the hypophora be, grammar is very difficult 

to obtainz the Anthypophora may be, grammar is indeed 


a little difficult to attain, but then its uſe is infinite, Sce 
HvPOHORA. | a 
ANTIBARBAROUS, a title given to ſeveral works levelled 


againſt the uſe of barbarous terms and phraſcs, chiefly in the 
Latin tongue. ay | 

Eraſmus, Nizolius, and Cellarius have publiſhed Antibar- 
bara. Noltenius has given us a Lexicon Anti-barbarum, 
conſiſting of. obſervations made by the grammarians of late 


ages in relation to the purity and corruption of Latin words. 
Sixt. Amama has given an Antibarbarus biblicus, wherein 
he pretends to have diſcovered ſeven ſources of the barbariſms 
which have 


A Milaneſe woman named Elizabeth, from a 


ANT 


Peter du Moulin uſed the title Autibarbarus for a book againſt 
the uſe of an unknown tongue in divine ſervice. 

ANTIBIBLOS A#i& Gy, in the civil law, an inſtrument dr 
ſignature whereby the defendant owns he has received the libel 
or a copy of it, and notes the day whereon he received it, 
This is uſually done on the back of the libel; Da Cunge, 
Gloſſ. Gr. T. 1. p. 83. 

ANTICADMIA, denotes a ſpecies of mineral Cadmia, ſome- 
mo alſo called P/eudo-GCadmia. Vid. Cat. Lex. Med. 

| o 5 * 

| I takes the denomination Anticadmia, not as being oppoſite 

in quality to the Cadmia, but becauſe it is ufed as a ſubſtitute 

to it. Id. ibid. 

ANTICATARRHAL, an epithet given to things which are 

levelled againſt catarths. Caft. Lex. Med. in voc. 

In this ſenſe, we meet with Anticatarrhal medicines, Antica- 

tarrhal preſcriptions, c. Lentil, Miſc. Medic. Pra. P. 2. 


p. 503. 

ANTICATEGORIA, Aflwalyoge, in oratory; denotes a re- 

crimination or mutual accuſation * ; where the two parties 

charge each other with the ſame crime v. [ Quint i. Inſt, 

I. 3. c. 8. * Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 73. 

Apollodorus conſiders the Anticategoria as two ſeveral cauſes or 

actions. Quinct. l. 7. c. 2. 

ANTICAUSOTICS, among phyſicians, denote medicines againſt 

burning fevers. | 

In this ſenſe Juncken has given the deſcription of an anticau- 

an ſyrup. unck, Corp. Pharm. P. 2. p. 493. 

ANTICNEMION, in anatomy, denotes the ſhin; or the 

fore prominent part of the tibia. 

This is otherwiſe called by the Greeks Aza»vz, by the Latins 

prima tibia, or anterior tibia, and ſtands oppoſed to the ſur 

or calf of the leg, ſometimes called «crea. Gorr. Def, Med. 
1715 Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 36. 

ANTIDAMONICI, in eccleliaſtical hiſtory, a ſect who de- 

nied the exiſtence of devils, or evil ſpirits; alſo all ſpectres, 

2 witchcrafts, &c. Prateol. Elench. Heeret. 1, 1. 

n. 46. | 

ANTICHRIST (Cycl.)—We have demonſtrations, diſputations, 
pro and con, and proofs in great order and number, both that 
the pope is, and that he is not Avtichriſt. 
F. Calmet is very large in deſcribing the father and mother 
of Antichriſt, his tribe and pedigree, his wars and conqueſts, 
his atchievements againſt » Magog, Ce. 
Some place his capital at Conſtantinople, others at Jeruſaſem, 
others at Moſcow, and ſome few at London, but the gene- 
rality at Rome, though theſe laſt are divided. Grotius and ſome 
others ſuppoſe Rome Pagan to have been the ſcat of Anti- 
chriſt, Moſt of the Lutheran and reformed doors contend 
earneſtly for Rome Chriſtian under the papal hierarchy. 
M. Le Clerc holds that the rebel Jews and their leader Simon, . 
whoſe hiſtory is given by Joſephus, are to be reputed as the 
true Antichriſt. Lightfoot and Vanderhart rather apply this 
character to the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, Hippolitus and others 
held that the devil himſelf was the true Antichriſt, that he 
was to be incarnate, and make his appearance in human ſhape 
before the conſummation of things. Others among the an- 
tients held that Antichriſt was to be borh of a virgin, by 
ſome prolific power imparted to her by the devil. A modern 
writer of the female ſex, whom many hold for a ſaint, has 
improved on this ſentiment, maintaining that Antichriſt is 

to be begotten by the devil on the body of a witch by means 
of the ſemen of a man caught in the commiſſion of a certairi 
crime, and conveyed, c. Bayle, Dit. Crit. T. 1. p. 655. 
note (Q) voc. Bourignon. 6 0 
But the majority of voices has fallen on Nero. n 
How endleſs are conjectures? Some of the Jews we are told 
actually took Cromwell for the Chriſt, while ſome others 
have laboured to prove him Antichriſt himſelf. Pfaffius aſſures 
us he ſaw a folio book in the Bodleian library, written on pur- 
poſe to demonſtrate this latter poſition. Pfaff. Introd. in Hiſt. 
Theol. Liter. Lib. x. p. 106. | 
Hunnius and ſome others to ſecure Antichriſt to the pope, 
notwithſtanding that this latter ſeemed excluded by not being 
of the tribe of Dan, have broke in upon the unity of Anti- 
chriſt, and aſſert that there is to be both an Eaſtern and 
a weſtern — 2 

ANTICHRISTIANISM, a ſtate or quality in perſons or prin- 
ciples, which denominates them antichriſtian, or oppoſite to 
the kingdom of Chriſt. | | 
M. Jurieu takes the idea of the unity of the church to have 
been the ſource of Antichriſtianiſm, Had not mankind been 
infatuated with this, they would never have ftood in ſuch 
awe of the anathema's of Rome. It is on this the popes erected 
their monarchical power. Vid. Ouvr. des Scav. An. 1688. 


ANTICURISTIANS 


[ICE properly denote the followers or wor- 
ſhipers of Antichriſt. See ANTICHRIST, , | 
ANTICHRISTIANS are more particularly underſtood of thoſe 
who ſet up or believe a falſe Chriſt, or Meſſiah. Pratezl. 
Elench. Hzret. I. 1. n. 46. 9 2=5Þ | 
In this ſenſe, many Jews and others may be denominated Au- 
tichriftians. Bucer himſelf is by ſome ranked in the number, 


got footing: of late ages in the bible. Helm/t. 


1730. 85. 
UPPL. Vol. I. 


* 


- 


% 


— — 


it being pretended that at his death he declared that Chriſt 
2 X was 


ANT 


- was not the true Meſſiah promiſed to the Jews; but that ano- 
* "ther was ſtill to be ed. Prateol. loc. cit. 

' ANTICHTHON, Ader, in its primitive or aſtronomic ſenſe, 
denotes a kind of globe or carth reſembling ours, and like 


it movi 

| ſite fide of the ſun, that — being ſtill exactly in- 
— between this other earth ours. Thomaſius, ubi 
infra. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 33. p. 422. 


In this ſenſe it is, that Pythagoras and his diſciples aſſerted 


an Antichthon 3 of which we have the teſtimonies of Ariſtotle *, | 


Plutarch *, &c.—[*. De Calo. I. 2. c. 13. It. Metaph. 1. 1. 

c. 5. De Placit, Philo. I. 3. c. 11. 

There is a great variety of ſentiments concerning the Pytha- 

gorean 2 ſome taking their account in a literal, 

others in a figurative ſenſe ; ſome find a Heathen, others a 
ewiſh, and others even a Chriſtian meaning in it. 

y reaſon of the perfection of the number ten, they concluded 
there muſt be juſt ſo many ſpheres; and as our ſenſes only 
diſcover nine, viz. the ſeven planets, the ſphere of the fixed 
ſtars, and our earth, they imagined a tenth oppoſite to ours. 
V. Thomaſ. ubi infra. F. 16. 
Others witl not allow Pythagoras to have invented the Antich- 

than , but aſſert him to have borrowed the notion from the 

| antient Jews, who inſtead of the preſent earth, ail: x90; Taving, 

Expected al. ona. or another earth. V. Ifai. c. v. v. 17. 
Pet. c. iii. v. 10. 
In reality it appears from a pallage in Plato, that the Grecks 
conſidered their Antichthon, as ſeated in the heavens, and 
vaſtly more excellent than our earth. In Phd. p. 398. V. 
Obſerv. Halens. T. 8. Obſ. 3. F. 11. 
Some of the fathers who endeavoured to accommodate the 
doctrines of the Heathen philoſophers to thoſe of chriſti- 
anity, aſſert that this Pythagorean earth is no other than the 
heavens of the righteous. V. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 5. in fine. 
Thomaſius has a diſſertation expreſs on the Pythagorean An- 
tichthon. Ext. in Obſerv. Halens. T. 4. Obſ. 19. 

ANTICIPATION, (Cycl.) in rhetoric, a figure otherwiſe called 
Prolepſis. See PROLEPS1S, ci. 

ANTICIPATION is alſo uſed, in a logical ſenſe, for a preſump- 

2 kes, prejudice, or præconceived opinion. Shafteſb. Charact. 


2. p. 120. 307. & 412. | 
a 45 alſo — — præconception, præſenſation, or 


ANTICIPATION, in the Epicurean philoſophy, denotes the 
firſt idea, or definition of a thing, without which we can 
neither name, think, doubt, or even enquire concerning 1t. 
Gaſſend. Synt. Philoſ. Epicur. P. 1. c. 2. p. 18. i 
This is otherwiſe denominated prenotion. See the article 
PrExoTION, O JI. 8 a 
Anticipation, in this ſenſe, makes the ſecond of Epicurus's cri- 
terions of truth. ; 
NTICIPATION is alſo uſed by lord Shaft , in ſpeaking of 
ainting, to denote the expreſſion of ſome future action, re- 
ſolution, or the like. Shared. Charact. T. 3. p. 355. ſeq. 
Ax rIcirATION, in a medicinal ſenſe, is applied to diſcaſes, 
wherein part of the ſymptoms which regularly belong to ſome 
future period, appear in the beginning; or, the word may be 
underſtood of thoſe diſeaſes, which having their acceſſes and 
remiſſions at ſtated. hours, gain in point of time, and finiſh 
_ their period ſooner than ordinary, V. Gal. de. Criſ. J. I. 


* 


A 


C. 3. 
In this ſenſe, Anticipation, or anticipated diſeaſes, by the Greeks 
called reohnwlixcs, e. ſed to hyſteretic, v5ignl;x0, which 
come after the time. Vid. Caft._ Lex. Med. p. 56. in voc. 
Antitipans, | 
NTICK, in ſculpture and painting, denotes a fantaſtical 
compoſure of figures of different natures, ſexes, &c. As 
men, beaſts, birds, flowers, fiſhes, and even things merely 
_ imaginary, or which have no exiſteace in the nature of things. 
Build. Dict. T. 1. in voc. 8 
Ant ict amounts to much the ſame with what the Italians call 
_ Greoteſca, and the French Groteſque. 
ANTIDICOMARIANITES (Cycl.)—St. Epiphanius refutes 
the Antidicomarianites by this argument, viz. That the 
lioneſs never brings forth more than one ; for that ſhe voids 
the uterus itſclf at her firſt birth, to make any future one im- 
_ poſſible. Suppoſing the fact true, what has the lioneſs to do 
with Joſeph's wife ? Chriſt was called the lion of the tribe 
of Judah ; conſequently his mother was a lioneſs! The rea- 
ſoning is admirable! Budd. Iſag. ad Theol. I. 2. c. 3. 
SOIT; -- f FC IE” 
: 4 has publiſhed an expreſs refutation of the Antidicomaria- 
_nites, Apologet. in Antidicomartianitas. B. Virginis Laudi- 
bus detrahentes. Par. 1526. 4*. | 
ANTIDORON, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a name given by the 
Greeks to the conſecrated bread, out of which the middle 
ar marked with the croſs, wherein the conſecration reſides, 
being taken away by the prieſt, the remainder is diſtributed, after 
maſs, to the 
On the ſides of the Antidoron are impreſſed the words Feſus 


* 


4 


. Chriflus vicit. Schmid, Lex. Eecleſ. p. 51. 
__The word is Greek, Aflugw, formed from Jugor, donum, a 
iſt, as being given away loco muneris, or in charity. 


Agri. Vocab. Eccle. p. 16. 


60 


1 
* 
iy of 


* 


round the ſun, but inviſible to us, becauſe on the 


poor. V. Goar. ad Euchol. Græc. p. 154. ſeg. 


The Antidoron is alſo called panis praeſan#ificatur. Suic, 
3 hots. if p- 373. in voc. Alfi dgru. 
Some ſuppoſe the Antidoron to be diſtributed in lieu of the 
ſacrament, to ſuch as were prevented from attending in per- 
ſon at the celebration; and thence derive the origin of the 
word, the euchariſt being denominated doron gift, by way of 
eminence. Irev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 442. ſeg. 
ANTIDOSIS, Add, in antiquity, denotes an exchange of 
eſtates, practiſed by the Greeks on certain occaſions with pe- 
culiar ceremonies, and firſt inſtituted by Solon. | 
When a perſon was nominated to an office, the expence of 
which he was not able to ſupport, he had recourſe to the An- 
tidsfis ; that is, he was to ſeek ſome other citizen of better 
ſubſtance than himſelf, who was free from this, and other 
offices; in which caſe the former was excuſed, In caſe the 
perſon thus ſubſtituted denied himfelf to be the richeſt, they 
were to exchange eſtates, after this manner, the doors of 
their houſes were cloſe ſhut up and ſealed, that nothing might 
be conveyed away, then both took an oath to make a 
faithful diſcovery of all their effects, except what lay in 
the ſilver mines; which by the laws was excuſed from all 
impoſts; accordingly, within three days, a full diſcovery 
and exchange of eſtates was made. Potter, Archæol. 1. I. 


c. 15. 

ANTIDOTARY is uſed by ſome writers for what we more 
uſually call a diſpenſatory. C/. Lex. Med. in voc. 

We have Antidotaries extant of ſeveral authors, as thoſe 
of Nicolaus, Meſue, Myrepſus, Rhaſis, Sc. 

ANTIDOTE (Cyc.)—The indian phyſic conſiſts much in the 
uſe of Autidotes, viz, the root mungo, and the viper-ſtone 
both held ſovereign againſt the bite of the Cobras de Cabela, 
and other venomous creatures. empf. Aman. Exot. Falc. 3. 
Obſ. 10. | | 

ANTIDOTE is alſo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, for any com- 
pound medicine. Friend, Hiſt. of Phy. P. 2. p. 41. 

In which ſenſe, Peter Damian ſpeaks of a perſon who in his 
whole life never took any Aitidote. Epiſt. 30. I. 6. Du 
Cange, in voc. 

ANTIDOTE is alſo uſed in a leſs proper ſenſe for any remedy 
againſt any diſeaſe, chiefly if it be invetcrate, and ariſe from 
ſome ulcer or abſceſs. Gal. de Antidot. I. 2. c. 6. 

ANTIDOTE is alſo uſed for a particular form of medicines, other- 
wile called opiates, or more properly confections. Sce Cox- 
FECTION, Cycl. 

ANTIDOTE is alſo myſtically applied to the philoſopher's ſtone. 
Caſtel. Lex. Med, in voc. | 

ANTIGRAPHE, Ayexen, in antiquity, denotes a law ſuit 
about kindred, whereby a perſon claimed relation to ſuch ar 
ſuch a family. Potter, Archzol. I. 1. c. 24. 

The Antigraphe appears to have been the ſame with the 
Ilzeaxalz Can. See PARACAT ABOLE. 

ANTIGRAP HUS, Arlryęa pte, in antiquity, an officer of 
Athens who kept a counterpart of the Apodecti, or chief 
treaſurers accounts to prevent miſtakes, and keep them from 
being fallified. 
This magiſtrate was particularly denominated AlwygzPzv; 7%; 
Qi,, ſometimes alſo, AfyzzPws T1; Benn, Potter, Ar- 
chæol. I. I. c. 14. Suid, Lex. p. 222. 

ANTIGRAPHUS is alſo uſed, in middle age writers, for a ſecretary 
or chancellor. He is thus called, according to the old gloſſa- 
riſts, on account of his writing anſwers to the letters 2 to 
his maſter; guod reſcribit literis miſſis ad dominum ſuum. The 
Antigraphus is ſometimes alſo called archigraphus ; and his 
digmty Antigraphia, or archigraphia. Du Cange, Gloll. 
Græc. T. 1. p. 83. hap 

ANTIGRAPHUS is alfo uſed in Iſidorus for one of the notes 
of ſentences, which is placed with a dot to denote a diver- 
ſity of ſenſe in tranſlations. © ſid. Orig. I. 1. c. 20. Ephem. 
Diff. de Vet. Crit. ona. C. 2. F. 9. | 

ANTIGRAPHUS1s alſo applied in eccleſiaſtical writers to an ab- 
breviator of the papal letters. See ABBREVIATOR. 

In which ſenſe the word is uſed by pope Gregory the great in 
his regiſter. 25594 

Of late days the office of Autigraphus eonſiſts in making mi- 
nutes of bulls from the petitions agreed to by his holineſs, and 
NN the bulls after engroſſing. Magri. Vocab. Eccleſ. 
p. 18. 

ANTIHECTICUM Poterii (Cycl.) is alſo called antimonium 
diaphoreticum joviale. 
There are divers methods of preparing it, given by Wedelius, 
Etmuller, &c. V. Funcken, Lex. Pharm. in voc. 

A learned author ſpeaks of it as a remedy fatal to conſump- 

tive perſons. What ſhall we ſay? A medicine has been in 
common uſe upwards of an hundred years, yet phyſicians 
cannot agree whether it does good or harm, Junct. Conſp. 

Therap. Tab. 16. n. 57. | 

ANTILEXIS, in antiquity, denotes a new trial granted in the 
Athenian judicatories, where judgement had before paſſed 
againſt a party for non- appearance. Potter, Archæol. I. I. 


2. | | 

ANT ILUTHERANS, a ſe& or party among the antient re- 
formers, who maintained opinions, chiefly in relation to the 
euchariſt, different from thoſe of Luther. Prateol. Elench. 

Hxrxet. I. 1. n. 45. N 8 


| 
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ANT 


Live!. 


ANTIMONARCHIST 


ANT 


Such were Caroloſtadius and his followers, called alſo Sacra- 


| nd thoſe of Zuinglius denominated Luinglians. 

The ff f Antilutherans, x firſt confined within narrow 
bounds, in a few years time ſubdivided into fix or ſcven in- 
ferior ſets, and ere long into an infinite number more vari- 
ouſly denominated. V. Prateol. loc. Cit, 

ILYSSUS Pulvis, in medicine, is compoſed of equal parts 
of the lichen cinereus terreſtris & piper niger. It is reckoned 
uſeful in preventing the rabies canina. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No. 


. Sect. 5. | 
ANS l, (Cycl.) in the Greek church, anſwers to 


to the altare portabile, or portable altar in the Latin church. 
They are both only of late invention, tho“ Habertus* 
would have them as old as St. Baſil, and to be indicated by 
the words, «as rearitai. But Durant and Bona do not pre- 
tend to find them in any author before the time of Bede and 
Charlemaign o. [ Habert. Archierat, p. 664. * Bingh. 
Orig. Eccleſ. I. 8. c. 6. F. 21. 


ANTIMENSIA is alſo applied to other tables, uſed in offices 
of religion, beſides thoſe whereon the euchariſt is adminiſtered : 


ſuch e. gr. are thoſe whereon the hoſt is expoſed, &c, Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. I. 1. p. 85. ſeq in voc. Asli. 

The origin of the Autimenſia is deſcribed by Meurſius, when 
the biſhop had conſecrated a church, the cloth which had 
been ſpread on the ground, and over the communion table, 
was torn in pieces and diftributed among the prieſts, who 
carried each a fragment away, to ſerve to cover the tables in 
their churches and chapels. Not that it was neceſſary that 
ſuch cloths ſhould be laid on all tables; but only on thoſe 
which either were not conſecrated, or at leaſt whoſe conſe- 
cration was doubted of. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 377. 


in voc. Asli ee. 


ANTIMENSIUS, an antient officer in the Greek church, 


whoſe buſineſs was to introduce and place the communicants 
at the euchariſt. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. I. 1. p. 377. in voc. 
Avlipuior®-, ; 

Some have imagined that he had the care of the Autimenſia. 
But this rather belonged to the office of great Scevophylax, 
He is otherwiſe called Ac rw» Afpwor, Chief of the Anti- 
menſii. V. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. T. I. p. 85. 


ANTIMERIA, in grammar, a figure whereby one part of ſpeech 


is uſed for another. e. gr. velle ſuum cuigue et, for, voluntas 
ſua cuique eft ; alſo, populus late rex, for populus late regnans. 


ANTIMERIA, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, is a figure whereby 


the noun is repeated inſtead of the pronoun. V. Ludovic. 
Hebraiſm, p. 68. 25 
The Antimeria is frequent in the Hebrew, and is ſometimes 
retained in our verſion of the old teſtament accordingly.— 
e. gr. Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, for my wives. 
Gen. c. iv. v. 23. 


ANTIMETABOLE, Alva C in rhetoric, a figure which 


ſets two things in oppoſition to each other. See / /. Rhet. 
lib. 5. p. 404- 


| The word is Greek, compounded of dd, againſt, and e 


from pilaczxxw, I ſhift or transfer; i. e. a ſhifting, or ſetting 
two things over-againſt each other. | 

This figure is twice examplified in an apophthegm of Muſo- 
nius; which, on account of its excellence, is called aureum 
monitum, the golden maxim or precept. 


"Ay Ti EU xai pile Tie, & wiv moves xda, To & Ka pivns. 


"Av Ti T0Wn@15- 410 x0 pile 100, T6 eb 109 d Ala, To d Ae 


In Engliſh thus, 


Allowing the performance of an honourable action to be at- 
tended with labour; the labour is ſoon over, but the honour 


immortal: whereas, ſhould even pleaſure wait on the com- 


miſſion of what is diſhonourable; the pleaſure is ſoon gone, 
but the diſhonour eternal. 


ANTIMISIUM, Aailiprorc, in antiquity, a table placed before 


the Roman tribunal, or judgment ſeat. Suid. Lex. in voc. 
What relation this has to the Antimenſia in the Greek 


cChurch does not appear. Some writers confound them toge- 


ther as the ſame _ V. Suic. in voc. Asli. 

„a perſon who maintains anti monarchi- 
cal principles. ; | ; 
Antimonarchifts are otherwiſe denominated monarchomachi, 
and ſtand oppoſed to antimonarchomachi. V. Mackenz. Scot. 
Writ. T. 3. p. 167. od, Faſt. Oxon. T. 1. p. 263, & 
267. Obſerv. Halens. T. 1. Obſerv. 1. F. 7, Act. Erud. 
Lipſ. An. 1716. p. 439. | | 
88 i 4 1 — hg Languet, Ludlow, Sydney, 
and others, are celebrated Antimonarchi/ts. 


ANTIMONARCHOMACHI, Antimonarchomachiſts, is uſed by 


ſome political writers to denote maintainers of monarchical or 
abſolute power veſted by divine right in the perſons of princes. 
In which ſenſe, Antimonarchomachi ſtand oppoſed to monar- 
chomachi. | 3 
King James the firſt, Salmaſius, Peter du Moulin, biſhop 
Bramhall, Albericus Gentilis, Ziegler, William and George 
Barclays, Bochart, &c. have. diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
claſs of Antimonarchomachiſts *. Acker has treated profeſſedly 
of the monarchomachifts and Antimonarchomachiſts *,—[* Act. 


Erud. Lipl. 1716. p. 440. Comm. de Monarch. & Anti- 


4 


* 


1 


monarchomachis, Rudolſt. 1516. 4% An extract of which 
is given in Act. Erud. Lipſ. loc. cit.] 


ANTIMONIALS (Gel.) — Beſides thoſe numerous ptepara- 


tions which take their denominations from antimon „the 
chief of which are enumerated under that article in the 3. 
pzedia, there are ſeveral other Antimenial medicines : Such are 
the crocus metallorum, Potcrius's cordial, the tinctura metal- 
lorum, mercurius vitæ, or powder of algarot, bezoardicum 
minerale, ſulphur metallorum, the Carthuſian powder, or 
kermes mineral, &c. See CRocus, TincturE, ALG A- 
ROT, &c. 

Lemery deſcribes ſeveral other preparations of this mineral, 
Le. 1 raite de I Antimoine paſſim. 


ANTIMONIA'TED, ſomething tinged with the qualities, or 


reſembling the appearances, of antimony. 
Dr. Woodward ſpeaks of a kind of ſtriated, or antimoniated, 
lead ore. Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Foſſ. I. I. p. 207. 


ANTIMONY. See the article Sr1B1UM. 
Glaſs of AN TIMON V. See GLASS, 


Butter of AxTIMONY. SeeBuTTER of Antimony. 
ANT 


OEl, in antiquity, annual ſacrifices, and quinquennial 
games in memory of Antinous the Bithynian. 

They were inſtituted at the command of Adrian the Roman 
emperor, at Mantinea in Arcadia, where Antinous was ho- 


noured with a temple and divine worſhip. Potter, Archæol. 


J. 2. e. 20. 


ANTINOMIANS, in church hiſtory, denote a religious ſet, 


who maintain the law of no uſe or obligation under the goſ- 


= diſpenſation. 
n 


this ſenſe, the Antinomians ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from 
the Neonomans. Budd. Iſag. ad "Theol, I. 2. c. 7. p. 1294. 
Ihe Antinomians took their origin from John Agricola about 


the year 1335, who taught that the law is no ways neceſſa 


under the goſpel; that good works do not promote our fal. 


vation, nor ill ones hinder it; that repentance is not to be 
preached from the decalogue, but only from the goſpel, Budd, 


Ifag. ad Theol. I. 2. c. 7. p. 1195. 
Luther, Rutherford, Schluſſelburg, Sedgwick, Gataker, Wit- 


ſius, Bull, &c. have written refutations * ; Criſp, Richardſon, 
Saltmarſh, Williams, Oc. defences of the Antinomians d. 
Wigandus a compariſon between antient and modern Antino- 
mians ©, —[* Pfaff. Introd. Hiſt. Liter. Theol. 1. 3. $. 8. 
* Budd. lib. cit. p. 1414. Pfaff. loc. cit.] 
ANTIOCHENUM, in botany, a name given by Lobel and 


ſome others to that ſpecies of bind-weed, whoſe root is the 


ſcammony uſed in medicine. See the article Cox vol vu- 
L Us. | 


AN TIOCHñRIAN S., or academy, a name given to the fifth 


academy, or branch of academics. 

It took the denomination from its being founded by Antiochus, 
a philoſopher cotemporary with Cicero. V. Yoff. de Sect. 
Philo, c. 15. F. 3. | 

The Antiochian academy ſucceeded the Philonian.— As to 
point of doctrine, the philoſophers of this ſect appear to have 
reſtored that of the antient academy, except that in the atti- 
cle of the criterion of truth, Antiochus was really a Stoic, 
and oy nominally an academic. Thomaſ. Introd. Phil. Ant. 
c. 1. §. 29. | 


1 ANTIOCHIAN Epocha, a method of computing time from tho 


proclamation of liberty granted the city of Antioch about 
oy time of the battle of Pharſalia. Strauch. Brev. Chronol. 
4 c. 34. 

This b welle particularly in antient writers, xenalowe; T1; Ay- 
Toxuas; for what reaſon does not appear. 

It is diſputed among chronologers whether the Antiochian epo- 
cha commences in the ſpring or the autumn before · the battle 
of Pharſalia. The chronicle of Alexandria fixes it to the for- 
mer; dcaliger and Calviſius to the latter. In the firſt year 
of this epocha began the firſt indiction; ſo that the Antiochian 
years being divided by fifteen, the remainder ſhews the true 
character of the cycle of indiction. 


| ANTIPAPINIANUS, Ailwazmare-, a title given by the Greek 


lawyers to the fourth part of the digeſt, including four books, 


beginning with the title de pignoribus. Cujac. Obſerv. I. 7. 
c. 32. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. T. 1. p. 87. | 

This is otherwiſe called Antipapianus, Ailiramiaro. 

Ihe Antipapinian was thus denominated, not as being intended 
in oppoſition to Papinian, but becauſe it was to ſerve in the 
ſchools of the civil law in licu of the books of that lawyer, 
purſuant to an edict of the emperor Juſtinian ; ſo that the 
Antipapinian was ſo far from being a refutation of Papinian, 
that it was only a ſubſtitute for his writings, which were not 


ſo proper for the uſe of the younger ſort of ſtudents. Baill. 
Entret. 4. p. 39- N 


ANTI ARASI ASIS, Allragarac, in rhetoric, A reply made 


r by allowing part of his argument, and de- 
nyin reſt, e. gr. you may paint Whatever pleaſe 
provjied the public ſulfer no prejudice from it; 9 
not, if it does. Vid. J. Khet. I. 1. p. 145. See alſo 
ConcEss10n, C 


ANTIPASCHA, in eccleſiaſtical writers; denotes-the ſirſt ſun- 


day after Eaſter. Meurs,"Glof. p. Du Cange, Gloli. 
Sræc. T. 1. p. 87. ſeq. Sic. Thel. Eockef, F. 2. p. 380. 
This is otherwiſe called dominics in abs, © * 


- 


ANT 


ANTIPATHES, among the antient naturaliſts, was uſed to 
expreſs any ſtone or gem, which according to their ſuperſti- 
tious ideas of the virtues of gems at that time was ſuppoſed 
to have a power of reſiſting the force of inchantments. 
Pliny mentions à very valuable gem, called by the antients 
Antipathes for this very reaſon; and the black coral had the ſame 
name, on the ſame occaſion. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 37. c. 10. 
ANTIPATHY {(Cycl.)—A large part of the inſtances of An- 
 tipathies are perhaps no better than fables, and a ſevere exami- 
nation would leave them on no other footing than vulgar er- 
rors a. Thus the Antipathy between the. toad and the ſpider, 
and that they poiſonouſly deſtroy each other, is famous; and 
ſolemn ſtories have been written of their combats, wherein the 
victory commonly falls to the lot of the ſpider. But of what 
toads or ſpiders this holds good, may be hard to ſhew. The 
| 3 ＋ and deadly ſpiders are different from thoſe we 
erally find in England: but for theſe laſt, Dr. Brown aſ- 
ures us, that having incloſed a toad with ſeveral ſpiders in a 
glaſs, the ſpiders were ſeen without any reſiſtance, fitting on 


his head and paſſing over all parts of his body; till he could find 


an advantage, when he ſwallowed them down, and that to the 
number of ſeven in a few hours v. [Mor hof. Polyhiſt. T. 2. 
c. B. n. 10. » Brown, Vulg. Errors, I. 3. c. 27. p. 147. ſeq. 
Whether a lion be alſo afraid of a cock, as is related by 
many and believed by moſt, may be pretty eaſily imagined 
from what Camerarius relates, viz. That in the court of Ba- 
varia, one of the lions leaping down into a neighbour's yard, 
eat up the cocks and hens. Brown, Vul. Err. I. 3. c. 27. 
p. 148. See the article SYMPATHY, _ "0 
ANTIPATHY is ſometimes alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe to denote 


a conteſt between the mind and the body, or between reaſon | 


and inclination. Chauv. Lex. Phil. p. 47. 

ANTIPATHY is uſed in painting, for an oppolition between 
the qualities of colours. Du Piles, Converſat. fur la Con- 
noiſ. de la Paint. p. 295. 8 
This Antipathy is iesy obſerved between colours, which 
endeavour, as it were, to predominate over each other, and 
which by their mixture deſtroy each other. e. gr. ultramarine 
and vermillion. This does not obtain in the clair obſcure; 
for tho* there be nothing more oppoſite to each other than 
black and white, as the one repreſents light, and the other 
darkneſs; yet they each preſerve themſelves in the mixture, 
and form together a grey which partakes of both. 

ANTIPELARGIA, Anwazgya, among the antients, a law 
whereby children are obliged to furniſh neceſſaries to their 
aged parents. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 74. * 

e Ciconia, or ſtork, is a bird famous for the care it takes 
of its parents when grown old. V. Suic. Theſ. T. 1. p. 380. 
ſeq. in voc. AflriAagywors, 6 
Hence, in ſome Latin writers, this is rendered le Ciconiaria, 
or the ſtorks law. Paſſavant has publiſhed a diſſertation ex- 
preſs de Antipelargia. Baſil. 167 2. 40. 

ANTIPERIST ALTIC (Cycl.)—Phyſicians antient as well as 

modern have uſually had recourſe to the notion of an Anti- 
periſtaltic motion to account for the action of vomiting and 

. the phænomena of the miſerere mei, or iliac paſſion. In behalf 

of the former M. Littre alledges that as the ceſophagus, 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are but one and the ſame conti- 
nued canal, every where lined with the ſame fleſhy fibres, 
and as it is allowed, that the inteſtines befides their natural 
or periſtaltic motion (whereby being ſucceſſively contracted 
from above downwards, they expel their contents in this di- 

rection;) have alſo an Autiperiſtaltic or præternatural motion, 
whereby they contract from below upwards and thus reject 
thar contents; it is highly probable that the other members 
of the ſame canal, viz, the ſtomach, and ceſophagus are 
alſo ſometimes ſubje& to the like Antiperi/taltic motion; and 
return their contents to the mouth. .V. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 
An. 1700. p. 37. : 

The cauſe of the Antiperiſtaltic motion is uſually aſſigned to be 
a ſtoppage of ſome of the inteſtines, but chiefly of the ilium. 
The mechaniſm whereby it is effected differs in nothing from 
that which produces the periſtaltic motion, except in the 

determination of the motion, which in iliac cafes prevents 
the faces from proceeding on to the anus; ſo that the mo- 
tion is periſtaltic from the ſtomach to the place of obſtruction; 
but when the fecal matters are arriyed there, they give riſe 
to an Antiperi/ialtic motion by occaſioning a great influx of 
ſpirits into the fleſhy fibres adjoining ; theſe being contracted, 
of courſe will compreſs, and propel the contents and chy- 
lous matters towards that ſide where there is the leaſt reſiſtance, 
which will be ' upwards, ſince an infurmountable obſtacle is 

| ſuppoſed downwards: conſequently they muſt riſc to the fibres 
next above, which being contracted in their turn, will raiſe them 
à ſtep further, till by d they have reached the pylorus, 

. Whoſevalve being forced, admits them into the cavity of the ſto- 

ma ch, from whence they continue their aſcent to the mouth. 

Some late ingenious authors ſeem to have over-turned the 

Whole Antiperiſaltic ſyſtem, and ſhewn this motion imagi- 

nary as well as un neceſſary for accounting for theſe diſorders. 

Mel. Chirac and Du Verney have endeavoured to prove this 


i reſpect of vomiting, and M. Haguenot *, and after him 
M. St. Andre, in the iliac Ne Mem. Acad. Scienc. 


ANT 


ANTIPHERNA, among the antient Greeks, denoted a kind 
of ſettlement made on a wife in caſe of ſurviving her huſband, 
as an equivalent for her dowry. Potter, Archeol. I. 4. c. 11. 
Pitiſc. Ant. in voc. 

The word is Greek, Alien, and was otherwiſe called 
vr ſomeiimes Awoclpnpa. 

ANTIPHONALLY, in reſpect of church muſic, imports at 
much as alternately, or anthem wiſe. | 
The Greeks have a method of ſinging Antephonally, antipbo- 
natim, called by them Tzgaxo1axio, wherein two perſons ſing 

_— and then are ſilent, and ſucceeded by two others, 

who ſing a while and then are ſilent, and ſo on. Goar. ad Eu- 

chol. p. 123. Du Cange, Gloll, Gr. T. 1. p. 89. Schmid. 


Lex. p. 54. . 8 
ANTIPHONARY, Anti um, a book contai the an- 
tiphonz, or anthems of the whole year. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 

Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 244. See ANTIPHoONY. 
This is otherwiſe called reſpenſonarium, from the reſponſes 
therein contained. Durand, Ration. 1. 6. c. 1. n. 24. 
The author of the Roman Ant iphonury was pope Gregory the 
reat. 

e alſo find mention of nocturnal and diurnal Antiphenaries, 
for the uſe of the daily and nightly offices ; ſummer and win- 
ter Antiphonartes, alſo —_— for country churches, 
&c. Du Cange, loc. cit. Lipen. Bibl. Theol. L. I. p. 64. 

ANTIPHONY, Antiphona, (Cycl.) ſometimes denotes a ſpe- 
cies of pſalmody, wherein the congregation being divided into 
two parts, repeat the pſalms, verſe for verſe, alternately. 

= Orig. 1.6. c. 19. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 33. Bingh. Orig. 
ccleſ. I. 1. I. 14. C. 1. F. 10. 

In this ſenſe, Autiphony ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ſym- 

phony, where the whole congregation ſings together. See 

SYMPHONY, Cycl. | | 

Antiphony differs from reſponſorium, in that in this latter the 

verſe. is only ſpoke by one perſon, whereas. in the former, the 

verſes are ſung by the two choirs alternately. Socrates calls 

it AjQuror vwwohcr, the antiphonal hymnody, St. Ambroſe 

reſpenſoria, or ſinging by reſponſals. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. 
= £6 P- 8 


The 3 of antiphonal ſinging in the weſtern churches is 
referred to the time of St. Ambroſe. That father is ſaid to 
have firſt introduced it into the church of Milan, in imitation 
of the cuſtom of the eaſtern church, where it appears to be of 
greater antiquity, tho? as to the time of its inſtitution, authors 
are not agreed; ſome dating it only from the reign of Con- 
ſtantius, while others pretend to find it in the time.of Igna- 
tius. V. Bingh. and Spelm. loc. cit. | 

ANTIPHONY is alfo uſed to denote the words given out at 
the beginning of the pſalm, to which both the choirs are to 
accommodate their ſinging. Magr. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 18. 
ſeq. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. T. 1. p. 89. Rechenb. Hiero. 
Lex. T. 1. p. 96. Ret 

ANTIPHONY, ina more modern ſenſe, denotes a kind of com- 
poſition made of ſeveral verſes extracted out of different 
pſalms, adopted to expreſs the myſtery folemnized on the oc- 
caſion. Magr. Du Cange, & Rechenb. loc. cit. 

ANTIPHONA ad Introitum, that antiently ſung in the introit of 
the maſs. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. T. I. p. 89. 

ANTIPHONA [nvitatoria, that repeated at the pſalm venite ex- 
ultemus. Schmid. Lex. Eccleſ. p. 55. | 

AnTiPHON# Majores, thoſe ſeven uſed to be ſung in the time 
of Advent, at the magnificat, and during the ſeven days before 
Chriſtmas. Schmid. loc. cit. | 

ANTIPHON  proceſſionales, thoſe ſung at proceſſions. 

ANTIPHON 2 Rogationales, thoſe rehearſed at rogations, 

ANTIPHONY, in the antient muſic, differed from ſymphony. See 
the article SYMPHONY. 

ANTIPHYSON, an appellation given by ſome antient writers 
to the load-ſtone. Marcell. Empir. de Medicam. c. 1. 
The name imports as much as, reflans, or blowing back, 
or againſt ; being taken from the operation of the magnet, 
whereby it repels iron, which was formerly ſuppoſed to be 
done by virtue of a blaſt, or breath emitted from it. V. 
Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 6. p. 386. ſeq. ' 

\NTIPOPE, a falſe or pretended pope ; or one that is irregularly 
elected in oppoſition to another. 
Church hiſtory is full of the elections, the intrigues, and the 
ſchiſms of Antipopes z their depoſitions by councils ; their pro- 
miſes and oaths to abdicate; and ſometimes, tho? very rarely, 
their performance of their oaths. ys 
There have been Antipopes in all ages. Geddes gives the hiſ- 

tory of no leſs than twenty-four ſchiſms in the Romiſh 

church, cauſed by Antipopes ; ſome took” their riſe from 2 
diverſity of doctrine and belief, which. led different parties 
to elect each their ſeveral pope z but the greater part from du- 
bious controverted rights of election, the fruits of chicane 
and ambition. V. Gedd. Hiſt. of Schiſm in Rom. Church. 
p. 2. ap. ejuſd. Miſ. Tract. L. 3. & L' Enfant, Hiſt. du Conc. 
de Piſ. I. I. & 2. Jour. des Scav. T. 76. p. 11. ſeq. 5 

ANTI-PORTICO is uſed by ſome for a veſtible, or 2 

dat the entrance of an edifice. V. Giorn. de Letter. d Ital. 


NIHHKA TA, in the antient 'phyſic, denotes a contrariety 


3713: p. 472. leq. > Phil, Tranſ. Ne. 351. p. 581.1 \ | 


- 


ol functions, temperaments, &c, in different parts of the _ ; 


# 


ANT 


invented to account for that contrariety of fyinptoms which. 


caſes, when, e. gr. the li- 
ver is ed wich ing immoderately hot, and the ſto- 
mach exceflively cold. Caft. Lex: Med. p. _— 

The moderns, Etmuller, refute the notion of an 


j i this principle, that the blood circulating dul 
EC body warms ol the parts as well the ck 
as liver proportionably. To which ſome advocates for the an- 
tient ſyſtem object, that this is confounding the preternatural 

| ſtate with the natural. 

ANTIPROBABILISM, the doctrine or ſyſtem of thoſe who 
hold it unlawful to follow the leſs probable opinion, in oppo- 
fition to the more probable one. ; 5 
There have been vigorous advocates for Antiprobabiliſm ; for 
even among its greateſt enemies, the Jeſuits, F. Giſbert has 
a treatiſe expreſs in favour of Antiprobabiliſm, viz. Anti- 
probabiliſmus, ſeu tractatus theologicus fidelem totius probabi- 
I flateram continens, &c. Par. 1703: 4% Jour. des Scav. 

31. p. 938. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1706. p. 373. | 

AN TPROBOLE, AilweoGoxn, in thetoric, a figure whereby 
the defendant adopts or admits the charge brought agalnſt 

him by the proſecutor. Heder. Schul. Lex. p. 285. 

E.gr. . the proſecutor's wgoCcan to be, Titus has killed 
Cajus ; the defendant's Antiprobole may be, I have killed him, 
but undeſignedly. | 

ANTIPROPEMPTICON, AJlvwreonturlizor, in poetry, a poem 
wherein a perſon going a journey addreſſes himſelf to his 
friends. Such is that of Ovid, I. 1. TrMt. 


Cum ſubit illius triſtiſſima noctis imago, &c. 


It is oppoſed to propempticon. See PROPEMPTICON: 
ANTIPROTASIS, 'Ailzedaoc, in rhetoric, a ſolution of the 
rotafis. See PROT ASIS. 
ANT RA, in pharmacy, remedies proper againſt the itch. 
Zwing. Specim. Mat. Med. c. 44. n. 5. | 
ANTIP TON, among phyſicians, an er given to 
the medicines againſt fevers. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 58. 
ANTIQUARE, among Roman lawyers, properly denotes the 
rejecting of a new law, or refuſing to paſs it. Briſſ. de Verb. 
Signif. p. 49. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 74. | 
In which ſenſe, antiquating, difters from abrogating z as the 
latter imports the annulling an old law, the former the rejecting 
a new one. 
It was a cuſtom among the Romans, when voted 
for caſting out a new law propoſed, to give their votes 
by a ballot, on which was inſcribed the letter A, to denote 
Antiqus. ; 
ANTIQUARE is alſo uſed for a law's growing obſolete, or into 
diſuſe, either by age or non-obſervance. Calv. Lex. Jur. 


p· 74. 
ANTIQUARIUM, among, the antients, denoted a place or 
rtment, wherein their antique monuments were preſerved. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. | 
This is otherwiſe denominated Apyzcor, 


ANTIQUARTIUM is uſed by ſome modern praQtitioners, for 


a ſpecihc againſt the quartan ague. Caſtel. Lex. Med. in 
voc. 
Hence ſome call the Jeſuits bark Antiguartium Peruvianum. 
Wedelius alſo ſpeaks of an eſſentia antiquartia. 
The antiquartan of Riverius is a preparation of mercurius 
dulcis, aurum fulminans, ſulphur of antimony, and ſcam- 
_ Vid. Ettmul. Colleg. Chem. c. 5. n. 4. 
ANTIQUARY, Antiguarius (Cycl.)—There was an antient col- 
lege of Antiquaries erected in 
years before Chriſt, for compoſing a hiſtory of the country. And 
to this, ſay the Iriſh hiſtorians, it is owing, that the hiſtory 
and antiquities of that kingdom may be traced back beyond 
thoſe of moſt other nations. Kenned. Chron. Diſſert. ap. 
Mem. de Trev. 1705s. p. 1873. ſeq. Nicholſ. Iriſh Hikt 
Libr. App. No. 1. p. 179. ſeq. 
Foundations of this kind have often been wiſhed for, and 
ſometimes alſo attempted in England. 
Sir. H. Spelman ſpeaks of a ſociety of Antiquaries in his time, 
to whom his treatiſe of the terms, written in the year 1614, 
was communicated, he himſelf being one of the. number. 
The fociety was formed by Cambden, Sir Robert Cotton, 
Stow, and others; in 1 7; * Carew was admitted into it. 
Application was made to Queen Elizabeth for a charter and 
houſe wherein they might hold their meetings, erect a library, 
and the like. But by the death of that princeſs, their appli- 
cation proved abortive. And for her ſucceſſor king James 
„ he was far from favouring their deſign. V. Ni- 
cholf. Engl. Hiſt. Libr. P. 3. c. 3. p. 199. ſeq. Smith, Vit. 
Cotton. Mem. Liter. de la Gr. Bret. T. 13. p. 243. ſeqq. 
In the year 1717, this ſociety was revived again, fince which 
time no interruptions having happened, it is at preſent in a 
very flouriſhing condition ; and, by a late conſtitution, which 
limits the number of its members, the ſociety conſiſts of one 
hundred learned and 2 men, of the nobility, — 
derpy,  &c. 'whoſe buſineſs, as members, is to diſcover 
antiquities of their own, as well as thoſe of other nations. 
Do particulars,vſce Maitland's hiſtory of London, 1. 6. 
-- 4. P. 047. | | 
| Sorrr. Vor. I. : 


* 


land by Ollamh Todhla, 700 


ANTIQUARY, in middle age writers, is uſed 


— 


A 


obſerving 


that it 


ANT 
The preſent ſociety of Antiquatyits have no charter, 


for a copiſt, bf 
perſon employed in tranſcribing antient books. 
Antiquarius differs from /ibrarius, in that the latter copied 
new as well as old books, whereas the former was wholly em- 
* in antient ones. Da Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. 
n ſome monaſteries there was a Fouſe or appartment oti pur- 


poſe for the Antiguarii, called domus antiquariorumy ſometimes 
alſo ſcriptorum. Du Cange, ibid. = 


ANTIQUARIES were alſo thoſe employed in repairing books 


injured with 


age. R 
ANTIQUARY, ; — is alſo uſed, by atitient writers, for the 


keeper of the Antiguarium, or cabinet of antiquities. 

This officer is otherwiſe called archeota; or antiguary of a 
king, a prince, a ſtate, or the like. 

King Henry VIII gave John Leland the title of his Antiguary, 
a title which ſays the author of his life, no body ever en- 
joyed beſides himſelf, But the reſtriction, we ſuppoſe Was 
only intended; to be underſtood in reſpect of the kings of 
England; M. Schott we find had the title of Antiquary to the 
king of Pruſſia, P. Pedruzzi, that of Antiguary of the duke 
of Parma*, M. Galland reſided ſome time in Turky, 
under the title of Antiguary of the king of Frante *,— 
[* Mem. de Trev. 1721. p. 43- * Hiſt. Acad. Inſcr. T. 2. 


P745:] 53 BD 
he Univerſity of Oxford have ſtill their Antiguary, under 
—x denomination of cuſſos archivorum. Hood, Ath. Oxon. 
+ 2. p. 563. | 

The ie X Swedeti have been at great expences in order 
to illuſtrate the antiquity of their country, having eſtabliſhed 
af academy of Antiquaries with this ſingle view; Mem. de 
Trey. 1709. p. 161. ſeq. , 

The office of the antient Iriſh Arntiguarizs was to pre- 
ſerve the gehealogies of the kings of Ireland, to correct 
the regal tables of ſucceſſion, and deliver down the pedigree 
of every collateral branch of the royal family. Nichol/. Iriſh 
Hiſt. Libt, App. No. 1. p. 180. 

P. Labbe and Petavius have publiſhed pieces expreſs concern- 
ing the apparatus of Antiquaries. Vid. Lipen. Bibl. Phil. p. 76. 


ſeq. | 3 
ANTIQUE (on wade ſcience of Antiques is alſo calted by 


Spon archeographia. Præfat. Miſcel. Erud. Antiq. Fabric. 

Bibl. Antiq. c. 5. n. 2. See ARCH &OGRAPHIA., 

Under this is included the knowledge of antlent coins, me- 

dale, inſcriptions, buildings, ſtatues, ſculptures, MSS, veſſels, 


weights, meaſures; &c. 
NI 


QUING, in book-binding, a method of ornamenting the - 
edges of books with divers foliages and ramifications, by means 
of hot iron tools cut for the purpoſe: Savar. Dict. Com. 
This kind of decoration was formetly much in uſe, eſpecially 
in France; but of late has fallen into neglect. 


ANTIQUITY (Cycl.)—There are great diſputes concerning 


the antiquity, or age of the world. 
Ariſtotle carried it even to eternity ; and Patmenides, Py- 
thagoras, and the Chaldeans were of the fame opinion ; but 
the generality of philoſophers, as well as divines and hiſtorians, 
have always held an origin of it, V. Thomaſ. Meth. Etud. 
Hift. Prof. I. 1. c. 1. F. 1. ſeq. 
Though where to fix that origin, is the difficulty. The dif- 
ferent ſyſtems of chronology of the Greeks, the Egyptians, 
the Jews, the Hebrew text; and the ſeptuagint verſion, of 
Sealiger, of Pezron, of Sir Iſaac Newton, &c. to ſay no- 
_—_ of the Chineſe annals, leave the point infinitely em- 
rraſſed. | 
Dom. Pezron thinks he has merited well of the public by add- 
2000 years to the age of the world, which had been taken 
from it by Scaliger and others; but this did not hinder F. 
Martianay from entering a proſecution againſt him in the arch-+ 
biſhop's court of Paris, for hefeſy. Lis crime was following the 
Heathen, rather than the Hebrew chronology, in which how- 
ever he was preceded by the generality of the fathers and pri- 
mitive writers of the church; among whom it appears to have 
been a common practice, to make g500 years between the crea- 
tion, and the incarnation. In reality, the Jews are charged with 
having corrupted their chronology ; by which the moderns have 
been miſled. Mem. de Trev. 1707: P. 1272. Valem. Elem. 
de Hiſt. T. 1. p. 16. ſeq. 3 
Some have propoſed to make a trace of the Antiquity of the 
earth, by an obſerv ation of the ſaltneſs of the ſea ; others by 
the elevation of the bottom of the ſea, or the 
owth of its ſtrata. One mark or proof of Antiquity has been 
flarted by Rudbeck, which he pretends to have carried to a 
demonſtration ; it is taken from the thickneſs of a certain 
black cruſt, called in the Swediſh tongue, Mat-iorden, and 
Swart-myllan, which covers the ſurface of the earth, 


= 
formed of a mixture of rotten graſs and other herbs, 


duſt, and a kind of mud, which the melted ſnow leaves be- 
hind it. According to this antiquary, there are at leaſt 300 


years requiſite to form an inch thick of this craft, which 
in many places of Sweden is found to be. upwards of feven 
inches thick, where urns have been dug up full of bones and 
to this author, 
is upwards of 3500 years ſince burning the dead was 

in 


aſhes. From whence it follows, ac 


Scandinavia. Jour. des Scav. T. 43. p. 86. 
2 * Pl. 


1 


23 


* 
. 
* 4 


the 2 had 


* 
* 
* 


known that the | 
tions of 470,000 years according toCicero, or of 
according to Diodorus; and it may be added that 
is cited by Pliny, and who wrote ſoon after the death of 
Alexander, affirmed, in the firſt book of his hiſtory of Baby- 


Pliny ſeeras even to hold, the uſe of letters to be eternal, H. 
| arbitror ¶Hriit fuere. He on to obſerve, that 
12 « — rations * — ta- 
bles of brick, for the ſpace of 720 years, according to Epige-· 
nes, or at leaſt of 480 years, according to Beroſus * ; and 
concludes, ex quo apparet æternus literarum uſus d, But it is 
Chaldeans pretended to aſtronomical obſerva- 

3,000 years | 
roſus, who 


Ibn, that there were books preſerved, whieh comprehended 
the hiſtory of above 150,000 years. Hence it has been in- 
ferred by Voſſius, Perizonius, and others, that Pliny's text 
ought to be amended, the 720 years of Epigenes, to be 


turned into 720,000, and the 480 


© 


of Beroſus into 480,000 <. 


l Pl. Hiſt, Nat. I. 7. c. 56. ibid. Hiſt, Crit. Rep. 


nius has altered 


Lett. T. 1. p. 17. ſeq. 
The Abbot 5 : ; REIN to ſet aſide the correc- 
tion of the of Pliny in a difcourſe expreſs, Perizo- 


** of Pliny, as to the numbers; in 
which he is followed by the generality of critics :. —( Hiſt. 
Acad. Inſcript. T. 2. p. 239. ſeq. 


1721. p. 422. b , 
M. Maſſon — given a deſence of it againſt M. Sevin. Vid. 


_ Hiſt, Crit. Rep. Lett. T. 9. P. 1. 


® 


- proof; on the whole it ſeems to ferve 


The Jeſuits are with being enemies of Antiguity. 
The fathers Papebroch, and Germon are famous for the at- 
tack they have made on antient charters; and F. Hardouin 
has attacked the Antiquity of books and MSS. : 
F. Bougeant has lately revived the ſyſtgm of this laſt, He is 
confident there are no MSS. to be found above fix hundred 
years old. Bibl. Franc, T. 13. p. 228. 

Jealouſy is by ſome ſuſpected to have had a large hand in 
this diſpute ; it has been ſuggeſted, that the archives of the 
Jeſuits, being leſs ſtored with the venerable monuments of 
Antiquity than thoſe of the Benedictins, and ſome other re- 
ligious, they had undertaken to attack not only the authenti- 
city of charters and manuſcripts, but of 1 that 
bears the character of Antiquity, Jour. des Scav 69 


ä ſeg. 
. urged as a proof of 


Antiquity of religion has been often 
the truth of it.— Jews, Gentiles, Chriſtians, Proteſtants, 
Papiſts, have all in their turns made uſe of the argument 
from Antiquity. It is indeed of the inartificial kind; and 
comes rather under the denomination of a preſumption than 
cauſe of error 
better than of truth; it is founded on this, that as we allow 
God to be a juſt and good being, it is hardly to be conceived ! 
that he ſhould have ſuffered a great part of the whole world 
for many ages to have continued in a religion which he did 
not approve of, But ſuppoſing this, had -not the heathens 
reaſon to condemn chriſtianity at its firſt a e; for how 
could it conſiſt with the goodnel and juſtice of God to have 
permitted the whole world, excepting Judea, to have conti- 


nued in heatheniſm during all former ages. V. Bibl. Anc. 


1 


Greeks, Chineſe, &c. pretend each to the honour of being 


” ſome othe 


4 
* 


Mod. Tu 24+'P» 300. : - 

There is ſcarce a nation under heaven, but lays claim to a 
greater degree of Antiquity than the reſt of its neighbours ; 
the Scythians, the Phrygians, the Chaldeans, Egyptians, | 


the firſt inhabitants of the earth; ſeveral of theſe nations, leſt 
they ſhould be outſtripped in their pretenſions by any of the 
reſt, have traced up their origin to ages long before the crea- 
tion. Hence the appellation aborigines, indigene, terrigene, | 
antelunares, &c. The Athenians were not aſhamed to pre- 
tend to be Autochthoner ; and what is moft remarkable, So- 
crates himſelf gives them this ridiculous appellation, which, as | 

rs of the philoſophers have wiſely obſerved, only 
2 on a level with ants, and graſhoppers. Mem. a 


ipt. T. 7. p. 

The Gbaldcale pretend to aſtrogomical obſervations of 470,000 
years; they mention the preciſe king who reigned over them 
at the time of the deluge, whoſe name was Xiſuthrus, and 
attribute to him ſeveral things which we aſcribe to Noah. 
Bibl. Univ. T. 3. p. 102. 2 5 
St. Auguſtin laughs at the folly of the Egyptians, who pre- 
tend to obſervations of the ſtars above 100,000 years old; in 


; 


effect no people appear to have been warmer in the conteſt | 


for Antiquity than thoſe of Egypt. They pretend two periods 


of time; one ſhorter, during which the throne of Egypt had 


1 


| before that, while the gods reigned, 


been filled by men, the other almoſt infinite, wherein gods, 
and demi-gods, had wore the crown. From Iſis and Ofiris to 
Alexander they reckoned a 2 years, the time 

42984 years more; 


the whole duration from the beginning of their monarchy 


* 
- 


: 
of 
* 
r o 


amounting to 65984. De Civit. Dei J. 18. c. 40. 
The computation of their dynaſties as given 
writer of their own, (of hom w 
taken from Julius Africanus and Euſebius) extends to 5850 
2 before Alexander's time, and the Egyptian chronicle, cited 
by the ſame Syncellus, goes further, reckoning 36525 years. 


ab $ Laertius makes no leſs than 48863 years from the 
neee | 


* 
ws | 
— 


e Vid. Mem. de by 


by Manetho a | 
we have extracts in Syncellus, | 


rn. : 


* 


% 
* 
: / 
ad * 
5 


„and ſome others ſtill inſiſted on their priority to the 
| re and in the judgment of many ſeem to have car- 
ried their point. Juſtin after Frogus gives the precedenc 
to the Scythians 3 and affirms that they were always af. 
lowed to have been before the Egyptians. Juff. Hiſt. 1. 2. 


c. I, | 
Plammetichus, to make proof whether the Egyptians or Phry- 
gians were the oldeſt, ordered two infants to be bred up without 
a word of an uage being ſpoken before them. At two 
ears old the ſhepherd who had the care of them heard then 
th one day ftretching out their hands towards him, and 
crying beccos, beccos, which in the Phrygian tongue denotes 
bread ; from that time the honour of Antrguity is ſaid to have 
been generally allowed to the Phrygians. But the fat M. 
Rollin obſerves muſt be falſe, ſince if they had never heard 
a word, they would never have ſpoken one. Jour, Litcr, 
T. 16. p. 19a. ö 
The Ethiopians, M. Fourmont thinks, have of all other nations 
the beſt title ; among the antients there were none but the Egyp- 
tians could diſpute it with them. Diodorus Siculus gives the 
hiſtory of this famous conteſt between the two nations. The 
Ethiopians were not a bit embarraſſed with the long ſeries of 
years in the Egyptian account, they allowed them all the An- 
tiguity they could deſire, owned their great knowledge in the 
arts and ſciences, their great diligence aud exactneſs in record- 
ing the actions of their kings, and heroes; but defired 
them, in virtue of this great knowledge and exactneſs, to 
tell them the preciſe epocha when the Ethiopian nation com- 
menced, and how much exactly the Ethiopians were younger 
than themſelves ? The impoſſibility the Egyptians were under 
to do this ſeems to have given a victory to their adverſaries, 
Mem. Acad. Inſcript. T. 7. p. 499. ſeq. | 
Some think that the Armenians have 1 claim to priori 
than . ga nation, it being allowed that the country which 
they inhabit was the firſt that men trod on after the deluge, 
when they came out of the ark. But it appears at the ſame 
time, that Noah and his family made no long ſettlement there. 
Mem. des Miſſ. T. 3. p. 14. 
But the Chineſe is doubtleſs the moſt antient monarchy in 
the univerſe ; having cultivated the ſciences from the earlieſt 
ages; and ſubſiſted at leaſt theſe 4000 years with the ſame 


laws, manners, and uſages. Freret, Ap. Mem. Acad. In- 


ſcript. T. 9. p. 362. 
Some indeed have called in queſtion the truth and authen- 
ticity of the Chineſe annals, yet we find them confirmed, at 
leaſt as high as 660 years before Chriſt, by the annals of 
Japan. At worſt the Chineſe Antiquities ſtand on as good 
a footing as thoſe either of Greece or Rome. Their anna- 
liſts both for order and chronology are not inferior to any of 
thoſe antients ſo much admired among us; but far ſurpaſs 
them in point of Antiquity, and have a better title to be cre- 
dited, as having written by public authority, which can be 
ſaid of few Greek or Roman pieces, except perhaps the ca- 
pitoline marbles, which are not properly a hiſtory, Figl. 
Ap. Bibl. Germ. T. 14. p. 143. 
We have no inconſiderable — of the truth of the 
Chineſe account, from an antient obſervation of a grand 
conjunction of the planets under Chuen-Hio emperor of 
China, related by Martinius. That prince lived 2513 years 
before Chriſt. M. Kirchius has defended the obſervation againſt 
Caſſini, and ſhewn a conjunction muſt really have happened at 
the time mentioned by the Chineſe annals. Miſc. Berol. 
T. 3. p. 165. ſeq. 
But the authenticity of this obſervation, and the Whole of 
the Chineſe chronology, has been lately attacked by an inge- 
nious author, Mr. Coſtar. See Phil. Tran No. 483. 
It muſt not be forgot that the Iriſh alſo pretend to be the 
antienteſt of all nations; they trace their origin without in- 
terruption to Japhet . But the Scots ſtill diſpute the priority 
with them; holding themſelves an elder branch of the Scy- 
thians, the firſt of men®. - The Iriſh however are not like 
8 the victory; on the plauſible pretence of their being 

ed the antient Scots, they reduce their neighbour Scots to 
a very late origin, pretending they were ndt ſettled in North- 
Britain before the eleventh century ; whereas the Scotiſh hiſ- 
torians trace them in the ſame country before the birth of Chriſt. 
The writers on both ſides generally allow them to have come 
thither from Ireland. But, in ſo much obſcurity is every 
thing belonging to Antiquity involved, ſome deny even this: 

enzie maintains, that there are greater preſumptions for 

believing that the Scots in Ireland took their origin from thoſe 
in North-Britain, than vice verſa.— [ Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1690 · 
I. 249- s Mackenz. Scot. Writ. T. 1. pref. p. 3: | 

the reign of king Laogair, which commenced Ann. Dom. 
427z. a committee of three kings and three biſhops, whereof 
St. Patrick was one, and three antiquaries, was appointed to 
examine the genealogies of the principal families and antient 
records of the kingdom, and having purged them of all ſpu- 
rious relations, to depoſite them in the archives of the iſland, 


ds avenerable and authentic collection. This body of recotds 


was called. the great Antiquity, and its veracity was never to 


be queſtioned by future generations ; the of Artnael, 
the pſalter of C 


Sc. aretranſcriptsof this. Nicholf, Irild- 
Hiſt. Libr. App. n. 1. p. 181. \ | ky + 4 . 


the Antiquities of the northern kingdoms are ſo con- 
* it is moſt impoſſible to diſtinguiſh truth from 
fable. The firft hiſtorians of theſe as of other countries were 
poets, who embelliſhed their writings with allegories and fi- 
ures, which poſterity has fince taken for facts; hence the 
es treat thoſe things as fabulous which the Swedes hold 
for inconteſtable truths ; and the Norwegians, equally jealous 
of both nations, queſtion the truth of what is advanced by 
both. Mem. de Trev, 1711. p. 1200. ſeq. : . 
There are e. gr. three different ſyſtems of Daniſh Autigui- 
ties ; the firſt ſuppoſes Danus the founder of the kingdom and 
nation; the ſecond takes things up higher, and goes back to 
Noah's ark; ſuppoſing that Gomer, grandſon of Japhet came 
by ſea into Europe, and traverſing Scythia ſettled in Den- 
mark ; the third keeps a medium between the other two. 
Mem. de Trev. 1719. p. 125. - 
The Britiſh Antiquities before Cæſar's invaſion are utterly du- 
bious, not to ſay fabulous. Old chronicles ſpeak of Samo- 
thes, the ſon of Japhet, as the founder of the Britiſh mo- 
narchy ; Albion a deſcendant of Cham invaded it three hun- 
dred years after ; and about 600 years after this, Brute grand- 
ſon of Eneas came and took poſſeſſion of the iſland in the 
year of the world 2880, giving it the name which it ill re- 
tained when Cæſar made his attempt ®. This is Jeffrey of 


Monmouth's ſyſtem of the Antiquities of the Britiſh nation, 


which the generality of our hiſtorians admit for want of a bet- 
ter. It has been defended by A. Thomſon of Quyeen's 
college, in the preface to his Engliſh tranſlation of that wri- 
teri, —[* V. Ouvr. des Scav. Juin. 1706. p. 258. Ox. 
1718. 8*%. V. Nouv. Liter. 1718. p. 167. ſeq. ] 

. de Pouilly has ſhewn that the Roman Antiquities for the 
firſt 400 years of that ſtate are at leaſt extremely uncertain. 
Mem. Acad. Inſcript. T. 8. p. 21. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus has traced the Roman Antiquities, 
Joſephus the Jewiſh Antiquities, Beroſus the Chaldaic Anti- 
quities, Sanconiathon the Phoenician Antiquities, Manetho 
and Marſham the Egyptian Antiquittes. | 
Dionyſus gave his book the title of Roman Antiquities, on 
account of the curious enquiries he had made concerning the 
origin of the —_ — them back to the remoteſt ages. 
For fidelity adwell as inſtruction he is generally preferred toLivy; 
his accounts are more e, and his facts deſcribed with more 
iculars; he gives a full idea of the Roman ceremonies, the 
worſhip of their gods, ſacrifices, manners, cuſtoms, diſcipline, 
policy, courts, laws, &c, V. Mem. de Trev. 1722. p. 555. | 


ſeq. Jour. des Scav. T. 72. p. 118. ſeq. But the queſtion is, | L 


upon what authority? See Mem. Acad. Inſcr. loc. cit. | 
ere are two French tranſlations of the book; one by father 
Le Jay *, a Jeſuit, which is elegant indeed, but complained 
of as too free, and often departing from the preciſe ſenſe of 
the author; the other more literal and exact by M. Bel- 
lengar doctor of the Sorbonne. [E Par. 1724. 49. 2 Vol. 
V. Jour. des Scav. T. 74. p. 304. Mem. de Trev. 1723. 
Bibl. Franc. T. 1. p. 284. Par. 1723. 4*. 2 Vol. Tous 
des Scav. L. 74. p. 426. ] 4 
The Phcenician Antiquities of Sanconiathon are preſerved in 
part by Euſebius. e have an Engliſh tranſlation of Sanco- | 
niathon, with notes by biſhop Cumberland, and a continua- 
tion from the canon of Eratoſthenes, Lond. 1720. 89. V. 
Mem. Liter. de la Gr. Bret. T. 8. p. 371. ſeq. | 
The Chaldaic Antiquities of Beroſus are loſt, except a few 
ents which have, been collected by Joſ. Scaliger, and 
ſince more fully by Fabricius n. Annius of Viterbo, a Domi- 
nican Monk, towards the cloſe of the 15th century, would 
not ſuffer us to want ſuch a treaſure, but officiouſly went 
to work, and forged a Beroſus out of his own brain, which he 
publiſhed at Rome in 1498 ®. The Monk went further; 
and from the ſame mint ſoon after produced Manetho's ſup- 


ement to Berofus, from the time of AX king of 
N79 . to the origin of the Roman ſtate. miſchief is 
anetho lived before Beroſus; this anachroniſm alone had 


ſufficed to betray. the cheat. [* V. Bibl. Græc. 1. 6. c. 12. 
n. 9. Id. ibi. necnon. in Bibl. Lat. 1. 4. c. 13. n. 5.] | 
To the ſame claſs of ſuppoſititious Antiguities belong the He- 
trurian, Antiquitates Hetruſcæ, pretended to have been found | 
by Scornelli near Volaterra, and publiſhed in 16 36 by Cur- 


tius Inghiramus, who is generally ſuppoſed to have been the 


forger of them. A great number of fictitious names of antient 
authors are cited in this book to give the better face to the 
cheat; but the ftile betrayed it. Allatius and Ernſtius early 
detected the impoſture. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. I. 4. c. 13. n. 3! 
ANTIQUITY is more peculiarly uſed to denote the ceremo- 


nies, cuſtoms, and uſages which obtained in antient yo 


either with regard to perſons, places, or things. 

Antiquities, in this ſenſe, are uſually divided into facred, 

political, military, literary, and domeſtic; ſometimes only into 
civil and eccleſiaſtical. 

Academical AnTxQuIT1Es, the origins, uſages, Je. of the 
antient academies, ſchools, colleges, and other literary ſocie- 
ties. Theſe bear a.near relation to ſcholaſtic Antiquities, and 

make a branch or diviſion of literary Antiquities. Herm. 

Conringius has given a body of academical Antiquities *, Urſi- 
nus a'treatiſe of the ſcholaſtical Antiquities of the Hebrews ?. 


ly given us a treatiſe of the ſacred Antiguities f Greece, and 


Ee De Antiquitatibus Academ. Diſſertationes ſex Helmft. 
. | F | 


* 


1651. 4*. Supplement. Earund. Helm. 1674. 4% V. Thur- 
man. Bibl. Acad. p. 4. ſeq. G. Ur/mi, Antiquitates He- 
braicæ Scholaſtico-Academicæ, Han. 1697. 4% V. Nouv. 
Liter. Lubec. 1698. p. 570. 

Apoſtolical AnT1QU1IT1ES, acts, monuments, c. of the 


hrit planters of chriſtianity. See AyosTLE, Oel. and Suppl. 
Dr. Cave has publiſhed a treatiſe of apoſtolical Antiquities, 
Antiquitates Apoſtolicæ, or the lives, acts, &c. of the apo- 
ſtles, evangeliſts, &c. Lond. 1674. Fol. 1684. and 1686. an 
extract it may be ſeen in Kt. Bibl. Nouv. Libror. 1698. 
P. 191. ſeq. 
Biblical Au riviriEs, the notices of antient laws, cetemo- 
nies, events, Fc. occuring in the ſcriptures. 
Theſe make a branch of eccleſiaſtical Antiquities, and bear 
a near relation to the Jewiſh, Sc. Antiquities. 
Some pretehd to deduce moſt of the heathen Antiquities from 
the bible; others as Spencer, &c. take the contrary courſe, 
and deduce the Antiquities of the bible from thoſe of hea- 
theniſm. 
To interpret ſcripture it is abſolutely neceſſary regatd be had 
to the heathen Antiquities alluded to in them, and theſe not 
only ſuch as are directly aimed at, or approved, but alſo ſuch 
as are purpoſely oppoſed. Thus Maimonides conceives the 
rites of the Zabii very beneficial for giving light to many 
politive Levitical precepts, which now for want of them 
ſeem ſtrange and impertinent; and it would - doubtleſs have 
much contributed to the clear diſtinction of the moral and 
judicial Jaws, to have known all the ceremonies of the Chal- 
dean and Phoenician idolatry, V. Dodwel; Lett. of Adyice 
2. p. 196. ſeq. 
Philo Judæus among the antients, and Quenſted, Moncæus, 
Calmet, &c, among the moderns, have publiſhed treatiſes 
expreſs concerning the Antiquities of the bible. 
Chriſtian ANTIQUIT1Es, thoſe which relate to the antient ſtate 
of the Chriſtian church. | . | 
Theſe are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call eccleſiafticat 
Antiquities. | 
The Magdeburg Centuries are looked upon by proteſtants as 
a library of Chriſtian Antiquites. | 
_ Bingham has publiſhed a learned ſyſtem of Chriſtian 
Antiquities, 
OT ovens all that belong not to the head of eccle- 
ical. N 
Evangelical AnTIQUiT1Es amount to much the fame with - 
thoſe otherwiſe called apo/tolical. . 
terary ANTIQUITIES, thoſe relating the matters of learning 
and ſtudy, e. gr. ſchools, academies, ſciences, doctors, de- 
grees, profeſſors, diſciples; recitations, ſtudies, books, paper, 
writing, pen, ink, copiſt, bookſeller, library, letter, hiero- 
glyphic, note, abbreviature, printing, &c. 
National ANTiQuiT1ts, thoſe employed in tracing the origin, 
antient actions, uſages, monuments, remains, c. of ſome 
nation or people. 


« | Parochial AnT1QUITIES, thoſe confined to the limits of one 


or more pariſhes, and converſant chiefly in what relates to its 
tithes, revenues, &c. of the churches. _ 

Dr. Kennet has publiſhed a learned and curious work under 
the title of parochial Antiquities, attempted in the hiſtory, of 
Ambroſden and Burcheſter, and other adjacent parts in the 
counties of Oxford and Bucks. Oxf. 1695. 4. V. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne. 220. p. 259. | 

olitical AnTIQUITIEs, thoſe relating to the origins of ſtates, 


8 magiſtrates, and laws. | 
nder theſe come the conſideration of the antient common- 
wealths, empires, monarchies, councils, ſenates, i a- 


tions, enſigns, crowns, ſcepters, nobility, plebeians, es, 
dignities, titles, rewards, puniſhments, revenues, tithes, 
weights, meaſures, fairs, markets, ſales, uſury, 
burials, coins, and the like. 9 
Sacred Ax TIuTIEs, thoſe relating to the religious worſhip, 
2 belief of antient times and people. Fabric. Bibl. 
may be ſubdivided, into Heathen, Chriſtian, and Ma- 
hometan, c. | * 
Reland has a treatiſe expreſs on the ſacred Antiquities of the 
Jews; Struvius on thoſe of the Romans; Lakemacher on thoſe 
of the Greeks; and Stillingfleet on thoſe of the Britiſh churches. 
Fabricius has given two plans of a Theſaurus, or body of An- 
tiquities ; the one of Hebrew Antiquitizs, after the manner 
Grevius and Gronovius ; the other of eccleſiaſtical Auti- 
quities, divided into twelye books. He gives the names and 
titles of 156 authors to be included in the firſt, and 101 au- 
thors for the ſecond. Jour. des Scav. T. 42. p. 533. 
Gronovius has given à collection of the chief writers on the 
Greek Antiquities, Rouſe *, Pfeiffer d, Bos e, and biſho 
Potter*, have given ſhorter ſyſtems; the laſt is the beſt 4 
tho* found too ſhort by ſome in what relates to the religion, 
the gods, vous, and les of Greece. Lo ſupply this 
- deficiency, Lakemacher * Greek profeſſox at Helmſtadt, has 


| further to promiſe the civil, military,” domeſtic, and 

literary Antiquities of Greece, in the ſame manner; "what he 
has already given is I Archaedlogia Attica 1637. 
and 1671. 4% V. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq & g. 35. = 


w 


- 


. ANT 


6 1 
: * Oxon. I 2. . d Antiquitates Griecz Gentiles 
y 5 1 1688 and A , 4*. V. Lakemach. Antiq. Græc. 
Sacr. in Præf. Deſeriptio Antiquitatum Græcarum, Frank. 
1714. 12%. * Archzologia Græca, or the Antiquities of 
. 1713.2 Vol. 8. tranſlated into Latin and in- 
ſerted in Gronovius s Thefaurus ; but the tranſlation is faulty. 
* Antiquitates Græcorum ſacræ. Helmſt. 1734. 8*.] 
I be beſt ſyſtem of Roman Antiquities yet extant 1s that of 
Roſinus, with Dempfter's notes ; Struvius indeed had in view 
a more accurate and perfect work of this kinds. But he 
never publiſhed more than the firſt part, viz. what relates to 
the religion of Rome ®.—[* Antiquitates Remanz cum Th. 
Dempſteri Paralipomenis, Lugd. Bat. 1663. 4*, It. Traj. ad 
Rhen, 1710. 4˙. V. Morhof. Polyhiſt. I. 1. I. 5. c. 2. F. 4- 
£ V. Obſerv. Halenſ. T. 3. Obſ. 1. F. I. Eo rm op Anti- 
itatum Romanarum, Jen. 1701. — V. Mir bef. Polyhiſt. 
1. I. 5. c. 2. Hiſt. Crit. Rep. Lett. T. 5. p. 370. ] 
Wie have compendiums and introductions to the Roman An- 
tiguities by Hoepfner, Nieuport, Godwin, Cantelius, Baſil 
Kennet, &c. 
- Heineccius has given a collection of Roman Antiquities, for 
illuſtration of the civil law ; and Briſſonius another, drawn 


from the books of the civil law. Gravina's origines juris ci- | 


vilis is excellent on this ſubject. ; 8 

A body of the writers on the Roman Antiquities has been 
publiſhed by Grævius, and another of thoſe on the Greek Anti- 
quities by Gronovius, both under the titles of Theſauri. 

A ſupplement to the former has been publiſhed by Sallengre. 
Danet and Pitiſcus have alſo publiſhed lexicons of the Ro- 


man Antiquities, Varro's books of Roman Antiquities are 
entirely loſt, excepting ſome fragments, preſerved by St. Au. 
in. Rerum rum Antiquitates libri 25 & Divina- 


rum 16. V. Auguft. de Civit. Dei. I. 6. c. 3. Fabric. Bibl. 
Klee. a 
Pezron has a treatiſe expreſs on the Antiquity of times. L' 
AntiquitE des tems retablis & defendue contre les Juiſs & les 
nouveaux 8 Par. 1687. 4%. V. AR. Erud. Lipſ. 
1687. p. 465. Ejuſd. Defenſe de ny des tems, ou on 
ſioutient la Tradition des Peres & des Egliſes contre celle du 
Talmud, Par. 1691. 4%. V. Bibl. Univ. T. 24. p. 103. ſeq. 
AN TI-RATIONALISTS, a name ſometimes given to divines, 
-- who in matters of religion are for humbling reaſon, and making 
it bend to faith; aſſerting that the abſurdity of a thing is no rea- 
ſion for rejecting it. Mem. de Trev. An. 1707. p. 1745. 
In this ſenſe, the rigid Calviniſts and adherers to the ſynod of 
Dort are denominated Arti-rationalits, on account of the 
doctrine of abſolute predeſtination, Q c. The Roman Catho- 
lics are alſo entitled to the ſame appellation, on account of the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation.— M. Bayle took ſhelter in the 
— of the Anti- rationaliſts, the better to combat the Chri- 
ſtian doctrines of the origin of evil, providence, Qc. 
ANTIRRHETICUM, Atggilszo, in literary hiſtory, denotes 
a refutation of ſome book, author, or opinion. 
In this ſenſe, we alſo meet with Antirrheſis, Algeno. 
ANTIRRHINUM, in botany. See SNay-Dracon. | 
ANTI-SABBATARIANS, a modern religious ſect, who op- 
| = the obſervance of the Chriſtian- Sabbath. V. Pagit. 
Hereſiogr. p. 134. | 
The great principle of the Anti. ſabbatarians is, that the Jewiſh | 
abbah was only of ceremonial not moral obligation; and 
conſequently is aboliſhed by the coming of Chriſt. | 
ANTISAGOGE, 'Auozyw7y1, in rhetoric, a figure differing! 
little from that called conceſſion. Ihe following paſſage from 
Cicero is an inſtance of it; Difficilis ratio belli gerendi; at 
Plena fidei, plena pietatis : & fr dica gnus labor, multa 
pericula > + 114 at gloria ex his immortalis ęſt conſecu- 
tra. Voſſ. Rhet. I. 4. p. 390. See Conctss10Nn, Cycl. | 
TI-SCEPTIC, ſomething oppoſed to the reaſonings and 
ſtem of Pyrrhoniſts, or Sceptic. | 
e have ſtill extant, under the name of Sextus, (commonly, 
cho without reaſon, ſuppoſed to be Sextus Empiricus) cer- 
tain Anti- ſceptic diſputations, wherein the difference between 
ood" and evil, truth and falſehood, &c. is defended. V.. 
*abric. Bibl. Græc. I. 6. c. 7. p. 617. 
-ANTI-STANCARIANS, a ſect of German proteſtants, who 
oppoſe the doctrine of Stancarius, who aſſerted that juſtifi- 
cation was the ſole effect of Chriſt's human nature, excluſive 
of his divinity.- | 
The Auti-flanicarians therefore maintained that our juſtifi- 
- *cation by Chriſt is the fruit of the divine as well as human 
nature of Chriſt, and that the divinity ſuffered with his hu- 


* 


. —.— the croſs. Pr 
ANTISTASIS Ailwacic, in oratory, à defence of an action 
| from the conſideration that had it been omitted worſe would 
—_ - hve \elfued,”” Dane. l.. | 
= IT Thisisealled by Latin writers comparativum argumentum, ſuch, 
1 ef * would be the 's defence, who had made an inglori- 
dul capitulation, that without it, the whole army muſt have 
ATIs T ATIs, in un = denotes the gibbous part of the | 
Ker in the Grecian victims. Potter, Archzol. I. 2. c. 14. 
ANIS TES, in eccleſiaſtical writers,” a title uſually given to 


— 


attol. Elench. Heret. I. 1. n. 50. | 


ANT 


Some will have the appellation to have been peculiar to biſhops, 
excluſive of preſbyters. 

But Bingham produces inſtances of the contrary. Sidonius 
Apollinaris reconciles the matter, when he diſtinguiſhes 
8 an Antiſtes of the firſt and the ſecond order. L. 4. 

P. 11. | 
Among the antient Romans, Antiſtes was an appellation 

iven to the chief or firſt order of prieſts in the provinces. 

truv, Antiq. Rom, c. 12, 2 

In which ſenſe, Antiſtes ſtands diſtinguiſhed from patres and 
magiſtri.— In the more uſual ſenſe notwithftanding, Anti/tes 
denotes the ſame with ſacerdos. 
There were alſo females of this quality under the title of 
Antiſtæ. 1 Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 117. ſeq; 
ANTISTICHON. See Ax TIsTOECH IN. 
ANTISTCCHON, ade, a grammatical figure whereby 

one letter is uſed inſtead of another. Fabri Thel. p. 191. 

Heder. Schul. Lex. p. 287. 

This is otherwiſe called Authiſtichon, by ſome writers. 
ANTISTROPHE (Cycl.)—It was cuſtomary among the Greeks 
on ſome occaſions, to dance round the altars, whilſt they 
ſung the ſacred hymns, which conſiſted of three ſtanzas, or 
parts; the firſt of which, called frophe, was ſung in turning 
from eaſt to weſt ; the other, named Antiſtrophe, in returni 
from weſt to eaſt. 'Then _ before the altar, — 
ſung the epode, which was the laſt part of the ſong. Potter, 
Archzol. I. 2. c. 4. 

ANTISTROPHE, in rhetoric, the fame with what is more 
commonly called epi/trophe. See EPpisTROPHE, 
ANTISYL OGISM, AilouMoyiopos, in logic, a f. llogiſm, 
which infers a contrary concluſion to that of another fogiſin 

Vall. Rhet. I. 3. p. 380. See SYLLOG1sM, Cycl. 
ANTITHENAR, (Cycl.) in anatomy, a muſcle called alſo the 

Semi-interaſſeus Pollicis. It is ſmall, flat and fleſhy, and is ſi- 

tuated obliquely between the firſt phalanx of the thumb, and 

firſt bone of the metacarpus; tis fixed by one end toward 
the baſis of the firſt metacarpal bone near the firft bone of 
the ſecond row of the carpus, from thence it runs obliquely 
toward the head of the firſt phalanx of the thumb, and is inſerted 
in the lateral external part of that bone, or on that ſide which 
is turned to the firſt metacarpal bone. It croſles over the 
ſemi- interoſſeus indicis; this muſcle lying toward the back 
of the hand, the Antithenar here deſcribed toward the Lena 
liquely 


[Ax rITHENAR Pedis, a {mall compound muſcle lying 


under the metatarſal bones, fixed poſteriorly in the lower parts 
of the ſecond, third and fourth of thoſe bones near their bafes, 
in the li ts of theſe bones and of thoſe of the tarſus, 
and in a lateral aponeuroſis of the hypothenars all theſe por- 
tions contracting into a ſmall compaſs are inſerted in the out- 
ſide of the external ſeſamoide bone of the firſt phalanx of 
the great toe. H/inſlow's, Anatomy, p. 222. 
ANTITHESIS (Cycl.) is ſometimes uſed for controverſy. 

In this ſenſe, we meet with antithetie method, antithetic diſ- 


Vid. Lang. Inſt, Stud; Theol. Sea. 1. c. 2. 


; 


courſes, c. 
Memb. 3. F. 1. 
Marcion compoſed a volume of a, or contrarieties 
and oppoſitions between the law and the goſpel. Fabric. 
Bibl. Græc. 1. 5. c. I. p. 201. | 
ANTITHETON, 4d, in rhetoric, a figure wherein con- 
traries are ſet in oppoſition to each other. 
We have an example of it in Cicero's fourth oration againſt 


Verres, conferte hance pacem cum illo Bello; bujus prætoris ad- 


- 
* * . * 


tinentia, c. Voſſ. Rhet, I. 5. p. 402. ſeq. 
Antitheton. Voſ- 


2 comprehend 
ANTITRAGICUS, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by Santorini and 
others Ye Antitragi. 
ANTITRAGUS (Cycl.) is the thicker part of the anthe- 
| lix *, or that ridge 2 above the tragus *.—[*Gorr. Def. 
Med. p. 40. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 59. > Drake, Anthropol. 
I. 3. ©. > See TRAGUs, Cycl. | 
A twig of the hard portion of the auditory nerve, running on 
the back of the Antitragus, is ſometimes ſucceſsfully cauterized 
in the tooth-ach. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 299. p. 1981. 
ANTLIA, Ana, or Alia, an antient machine, ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame with our pump. Fabri Theſ. p. 192. 
Hence the phraſe, in Antliam condemnari, according to the 
. critics, denotes a kind of puniſhment, whereby criminals were 
condemned to drain ponds, ditches, or the like. V. Sueton. 
in Tiber. c. 51. Caſaub. ad Eund. Artemidor. Oneirocrit. 
I. I. c. 50. Lipſ. Elect. I. 2. c. 15. 4 
ANTOMOSIA, Adee, in antient writers, an oath taken by 
both the parties in a criminal accuſation ; whereby the accu- 
ſer charges the other with the fact, and the accuſed in bis 
turn denies the fame, Suid, Lex. T. 1, p. 232. 
In which ſenſe Antomoſia amounts to the ſame with diomo/ia, 
tho' ſome diſtinguiſh between the two, reſtraining Antomdfia 
to the oath of the perſon accuſed, whereby he 'engages 0 


but in the antithæſis their epithets wm 
oY 


dice, tho' ſometimes alſo to priefts or preſbyters, V. 
1 Big. Ong Bede). . \| 
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\tor's oath, whereby he ſwears that his accuſation is ANTYLION, in the antient pharmacy, a kind of _—_—_— 
Py founded. N , ; NN deſcribed by Agineta, Ægin. l. 7. Gorr. Med. 
Others will have Antomoſia propetly to denote a law-ſuit about in voc. 5 
thinos to which there are no witneſſes, and which can only ANT VX, in antiquity, the outermoſt round, or circumference 
be decided by the oaths of the parties, —Others again will | of a ſhield, Potter, Archzol. I. 3. c. 4. 
have it to be, where the accuſed alledging ſickneſs for | AN VIL Ya orged Anvils are better than thoſe of caſt work. 
his non-appearance, the T- an oath, that the | Lockſmiths have alſo a ſmaller kind of Anvil called the Habe, 
ſickneſs is only feigned, upon which the judges proceed to which is moveable and placed ordinarily on their work bench. 
ſentence. | Its uſe is for ſetting ſmall cold work ſtraight, or to cut or 

ANTONIANA Aqua, in the materia medica, the name of a 2 on with the cold chiſſel, or cold punch, Moxon, Mech. 
medicinal water of Germany, remarkably pleaſant to the taſte xerc. 4 7 : 
and of ſervice in many caſes as a medicine. ANUS (Cyc * otherwiſe called Anutus, and by the Greeks 
This water if mixed with any acid liquor raiſes a conſide- | gase Caft. Lex. Med. | 
rable efterveſcence, and when mixed with rheniſh wine and | The office of the Anus for extruding the feces has been diſ- 
ſugar, which is a common way of drinking it, it makes a| charged by the penis in males, and the vulva in females -. 

reat hiſſing and bubbling, and becomes turbid and milky. | Sometimes alſo its defect has been ſupplied by a little hole no 
if powder of galls be added to it, it ſuffers no change but re- | broader than a pea, at which the thinner part of the excre- 
mains limpid and colourleſs ; whence it is plain that it con- | ments has oozed out ®, In other caſes a wound in the ab- 
tains no iron, nor vitriol. Syrup of vitriol mixed with it [ domen has 3 = this office of the Anus e. [ Ephem. 
turns the whole green, whence it is plain that it contains an | Acad, N. C. Dec. 2. An. 4. Obſ. 112. and Dec. * 2. 
alkali; and if oil of tartar be added to it, it becomes turbid | Obſ. 123, d Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 3. An. 1. Obſ. 123. 
and milky, and precipitates a white ſediment, whence it ap- | © Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 46. p. 204.] 
that there is either common ſalt or a calcarious earth | In ſome creatures the Anus is found to have other uſes, the 
in it. If it be expoſed ſometime to the air in an open veſlel, | pond muſcle not only breaths but feeds by the way of the 
it, like all the other mineral waters, loſes its pungent taſte Anus ; i, e. in other words, the ſame aperture ſerves in- 
and pellucidity, becoming turbid and vapid. A quart of it | differently for mouth and Anus. In fowl the Anus has ap- 
evaporated with a very gentle heat leaves two ſcruples of a] parently ſome concern in the action of reſpiration ; there 
dry ſediment, which being ſeparated by another ſolution is found | are found many veſicles extended from the bronchiz thro? the 
to be one half an alkaline ſalt, and the other a calcarious earth. | abdomen to the Anus of fowls ; which may be the cauſe of 
Oil of vitriol mixed with the ſalt produces a great efferveſence, of its conſtant motion, the air having both ingreſs and 
and a penetrating ſcent ariſes like that produced by the mix- there. Whence it is that they are found to have an at- 
ing oil of vitriol and common ſalt. Hence it appears that theſe | tractive power, and as ſuch are uſed by ſome, to draw out 
waters contain a ſmall portion of an alkaline falt, a larger | the poiſon and malignity in certain dif It may be added, 
portion of ſea ſalt, and a yet larger of a calcarious earth, and | that a kind of alternate ſyſtole and diaſtole is perceived, at 
with theſe a very conſiderable quantity of a ſubtile and pene- | leaſt on many occaſions, in the Anus of divers quadrupeds, 
trating mineral ſpirit. as cows, mares, &c, But what concern this has with the 
It is a very temperate water, not too ſtrongly operating | action of reſpiration, remains to be diſcovered. Hiſt. Acad. 
either by ſtool or urine; and hence it is a very proper] Scienc, 1710. p. 39. 
drink for perſons in chronic and in many acute caſes, either | That the Anus's of fowls, appllied in malignant diſtem- 
alone or mixed with wine to ſupply the place of malt liquor, | pers to draw the infection out of the body, act like 
which is proper but in very few illneſſes. A long uſe of it alone cupping glaſſes; inſomuch that the fowl has often ſtuck - 
em 


may alſo prove of conſiderable ſervice in hypochondriac caſes. | by its Anus to the part till it died. Mr. Templer af- 
Hoffman, Oper. T. 5. p. 145. he has ſeen ſeven chickens thus applied to the groin of 
ANnTONIANA Margarita, in li hiſtory, the name of a| one perſon ſeized with the plague, which all ftuck till = 
celebrated book written by Gomez Percira a Spaniſh phyſician | died. The eighth went _ off and lived. Phil. 'Tranſ: 
of the ſixteenth century; and thus entitled, to do honour | N“. 86. p. 5031. See -; Fundy Acad, N. C. Dec. a. 
to his father and his mother, who bore thoſe names. V.] An. 9. Obſ. 138. | | 
"3 Baill. Di&. Crit. T. 3. p. 650. in voc. Pereira, Not. (c).] The Anus of birds is generally conftant and 
8 The Antoniana Margarita is the ſource from which Des Cartes regulars as to the place it occupies in the body; in fiſh it con 
1 


it - 

M4 borrowed his ſyſtem of the ſouls of brutes being mere ma- erably differs in the various kinds, and makes one of their 
. chines. The author ſpent thirty years in the compoſition of | marks of diſtinction. In the generality of fiſhes it is placed 

it. It is now in the number of thoſe rare books only to be] nearer the tail than the other end of the body; but in ſome 

met with in the libraries of the curious. | as in the gadi, pleuronecti, conger, &c. it is placed nearer 
ANTOSIANDRIANS, a ſect of rigid Lutherans who oppoſe | the head. In almoſt all fiſh it is ſingle and placed in the 

the doctrine of Oſiander relating to juſtification. | lower — of the belly, but in ſome 

Theſe are otherwiſe denominated Ofiandro Maſtiges. I ͤit zs either double and pla- 

The Antoſiandrians deny that man is made juſt, with that] or ſingle and 

juſtice wherewith God himſelf is juſt ; that is, they afſert | the body therefore 

that he is not made 2 but only — 2 or, | as the extremity of the trunk is in moſt other animals. 

that he is not really made juſt, but only prono Pra- tdi, Ichthyolog. ä 

teal. Elench. Hæret. 1. 1. n. 53. | | Some animals there are whoſe Anus i 
ANTRUM Pylori (Cycl.) was thus denominated by Willis, | other parts; in the ſnail, Malpighi 

who aſſigned it the office of keeping the firſt 17 chyle, | neck, and that the faces are diſc 
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till that which was later taken into the ſtomach igeſted ; 

tho' if what Dr. Wharton ſuggeſts, that there are at 

the bottom of the ſtomach, be true, . ſuch a proviſion ſeems of attempts made not wi ſucceſs, 

unneceſſary. Drake, Anthropol. I. 1. c. 10. p. 42. ſeq. for conveying nouriſhment to the human body by nutriti 
Ax TRV Gene, a large cavity in the fourth bone of the-up- | clyſters conveyed up the Anus, where the common canal b 

per jaw, communicating with the foramina narium. the gula has been rendered impraticable. Mem. Acad. Scien. 

t was thus called by Caſſerius, but by Dr. Highmore Antrum a p. 237. | I 4 Ek | 

maxillæ ſupereris. e er ein 30 It may be added, that we have inſtances of births or deli- 

The Antrum Gene is near two inches long, and above an] veries by the Anus ; dead ſcetus's long detained in utero, find- 
inch in depth, ſeated between the lower margin of the orbit | ing no other out-let have been fr voided piece-meal 


of the eye, and the dentes molares of the ſame ſide. Back- at the Anus*, Dr. Wallis's and s caſe is much more 
wards the thin bony parts of this cavity, with the os ſphenoi- | extraordinary, who ſpeak of a male greyhound delivered of 
des, make the foramen lacerum externum; its lower, ſurface | an entire whelp the way. For Calculi or Stones, in- 
makes a thin covering to all the roots of the dentes molares, | fta ir bei 7 
as well as dens caninus of the ſame fide. It is yery in, and | I“ V. Becker. Manti | | 

on drawing any teeth to which. it ſticks, is ly taken | . 93- Mem. Acad. Scienc. 170. P. 314. Phil. 
along with it whereby this cavity is opened. into. the Alyeglus, 171. Phil. Tran. N-. 380, p. 433. 
and conſequently into the mouth, to he 1 terror and ipſ.. 1688. p. 204. Epbem. Acad. N. C. Ci. 
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ſurprize of the patient. Drake, Anthr 
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he Antrum Bos ape to be the thief d e | hound 
Dr. Drake mentions an ion which he put in pragtice| Anum, _ yet was 
for the cure of that diſeaſe; taking out ſtedfaſtly was kept 
| ing for ſome time in ſomo ſhort 
8 1 | _ time aſter it came Mi. Ro- 
pg 4 the E 4 
* 4. Sal but were * | | 
d.. W ite for Jae | m aii - 
lea of the ex Ty Earthol. Anat. Le. 6. | Lex mere i power of - 
Þ. 59. See Coonura. 1 . Bal e, 8 c 
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A OR a 


4 Inber forate Au us. Children are ſometimes botn without an | 


Anns ; and it is very difficult to hit on the right part for mak- 
ing a perforation into the rectum of children thus born: be- 
.cauſe the extremity of the gut is generally formed into a knot. 
For performing ſuch a' perforation Mr. Petit recommends a 
trocar the canula and circular plate of which are ſo lit open, 
as to ſerve as a groove for' a biſtoury to be run in, to en 
large the aperture after the trocar has been puſhed into the 

See Mem. de L' Acad. de Chirurg. Tom. 1. 

Anvs of the Brain is properly the-peſterior oriiice of the ca- 
nal called aqueduttus fylvii, Hei. Comp. Anat. n. 270. 
dee Adu Ddr. | 
The appellation Anus was probably occaſioned by this, that 

the prominent medallary parts between which this canal paſles, 

are on account of their figure called nates, and te/tes ; whence 
it was natural enough to give this aperture between them 

the title of Anus, as that of vulva was given to the oppofite,' 
or anterior orifice. | Burggr. Lex, Med. in voc. | 

AORIET (Oel. Critics are divided as to the proper and 
primary import of the Greek Ari/i5s. Some take them for 

mere variations of the præterperfect tenſe, introduced only 
for copia ſake without any peculiar ſignification; but it is 
certain the antient grammarians of that nation allowed a dit- 
ſerence between the Horiſis and præter tenſes. According to 
them, the preterperfe&t tenſe expreſſes a thing juſt now or 
lately compleated; whereas the Aorift denotes it paſt, but 
indeterminately without regarding whether it were lately or 
long ago. This diſtinction however is rejected by Gretſer, who 
produces inſtances among the antients, where the two are 
uſed indifferently: Urſinus* alſo allows this promiſcuous uſe ; 
but looks deeper into the origin and reaſ.,n of the Aori/t. 
According to this writer, an Aorift is then properly. uſed 
eogirwe, as an HAorifl, when it does not denote any certain 
or definite time, but in reality comprehends all times. That 
this is the primitive uſage of the Horiſt, he ſhews by a great 
number of inſtances. "his appears a peculiarity in the Greek 
tongue, unknown in any other language, to have a tenſe 
ein Eri. 24 & yet comprehending all the other tenſes *— 

4a 
in fine. d Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1690. p. 471] 

The Greeks uſually diſtinguiſh two Aori/ts., Some however 

will not allow of any ſecond Aoriſt, maintaining that what 


marians call the ſecond Aoriſt is the fame tenſe with 


gram | 
- the firſt, only under a little difference of termination. Bibl. 
+ Anc. Mod. T. 5. p. 250. | | 


AORISTIA, Agri, in the ſceptic philoſophy, denotes that 
ſtate of the mind wherein we neither aſſert nor deny any thing 


poſitively, but only ſpeak of things as ſeeming or appearing 
to us in a manner. Sext. Empir, Pyrrhon. Hypot. 
I. x. c. 26. Stanl. Hiſt. Philoſ. P. 12. c. 26. p. 788. 

The Aoriſtia is one of the great points or terms of ſcepti- 
ciſm, to which the philoſophers of that denomination had 

- continual recourſe by way of explication, or ſubterfuge. Their 
adverſaries the 


and certain. | Jute kit 
AORTA (Cycl.)—Anatomiſts treat of the ſtructure of the Horta, 
compreſſion of the Horta, valves, coats, ramifications, &c, 


of the Aorta. Vieuſſens alſo ſpeaks of a kind of n 


glands in the parietes of the Horta. Dr. Keil ® gives a com- 
* =; the velocity o 1 1 in the 8 Act. 
* ud. 1 1705. p. * Ouv. ep. Lett. 0 5. p. 214. 
Elten Anim: Gicon, p. 138. 1 nn ade: iow 
. . The Aorta iſſuing from the heart by one only trunk, is furniſhed 
i 
teries called Coronariæ; and afterwurds bending down in form 
©. of a bow, divides itſelf into what they call its aſcending and de- 
ſcending parts. Heift. Comp. Anat. n. 293. Keil, Anat. 
C. 7. Set. 5. Drake, in Anthrop. 1. 3. c. 15. gives a fine 

. | Hgure of the Aorta. Seealſo Phil. Tranſ. No. 280. p. 1188. 
Aſcending Aon rA, or rather trunks of the Horta, are thoſe 
which take their courſe towards the upper and lateral parts 


of the body. Such are the two carotids, the ſubclavian, cer- | 


Vical, ſcapular, upper intercoſtal, mediaſtinal, upper diaphrag- 
i mammary axillary, and brachial arteries. 2125 


Deſcendin Aon TA, or trunk of the Horta, ſometimes alſo | 


ed fimply Aorta, is that which takes its courſe downwards 
thro' the thorax and abdomen to the o ſacrum. From this 
ariſe Ruyſch's bronchial artery, the lower intercoſtals, æſo- 


1 ar lower. diaphragmatic, cæliac, epiploic, emulgent, | 


| 2 meſenteric, and hypogaſtric arterie.t.. 
Ide di, ifton of the forts into aſcendiagand deſcending trunks, 
-. tho? 23 received by anatomiſts is excepted to by Heiſter 
leſs natural ; and ſuited rather to the ſtructure of quadrupeds, 
as dogs, calves, and the like, from which it ſeems to have 


* 
& > 


- been originally taken, than to that of the human body. In | 


- reality the aſcending Aorta is not one ſingle trunk as the name 

ſhould import, but conſiſts of three large branches or trunks : 
in (ome inſtances there have even been four obſerved, ſearce 
nt only tuo, and never one; which however is uſually the 


-. 
oy 
* 


_ * The flexure af Arta after; its quitting the heart; and before 
2 its diviſion into aſerigling branches, is 


— 
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piſt. ad Aveman. ap: Ejuſd. Onomaſt. German-Grzc. |' 


tifts' charged them with dogmatizing, 
and aſſerting the principles and poſitions of their ſect to be true 


with three ſemi-lunar valves to prevent the blood's regurgitat- | 
ng: immediately above theſe it ſends out to the heart two ar- 


APA 


an inſtance of the wiſdom of the creator; to effect a more 
equable and gentle diſtribution of the blood to the ſevere 
parts of the body. For whercas the orifice of the heart opens 
right upwards, if the Aorta, which receives the firſt impulſe, 
were continued in a ſtraight line up to the region of the head, 
the blood would be poured too ſwiftly and plentifully on. the 
brain, and the inferior parts be defrauded of their vital li- 
yu To obviate this the Aorta is ſo diſpoſed that the blood 
oes not run directly into the aſcending branches, the axillaries 
arid Earotids, but fetches as it were a compaſs by means of tlie 
flexure; which ſuſtains the firſt effort of the ejected blood, and 
directs the greateſt torrent towards the deſcending trunk. Ray, 
Wiſd. of in Creat. P. 2. 356. 
The Diſpoſition of the Aorta is varied according to the kinds 
of animals, their different poſtures, and other occaſions : in 
man, by teafon of his erect ſituation, the blood tends to flow 
faſter and more plentifully by the deſcending than by the a- 
cending trunks ; in brutes, which bend downwards, the con- 
trary ; in both, proper proviſions are made for an equable diſ- 
tribution.” In the male ſex of our ſpecies, Dr. Pitcairn aſſures 
us, the deſcending Aorta has fewer ramifications, and cohſe- 
quently the blood will flow flower proportionably than in 
that of the female ſex, where there are more ramifica- 
tions, and conſequently the blood finding leſs reſiſtance will 
flow more largely to the lower parts of women than men, 
from which cauſe ariſe the menſes. Jour. des Scav. T. 50. 


+ LP 8 MIO | 
he deſcending Aorta is liable to compreflions from the 
' ſtomach and inteſtinal tube, and that either ordinarily or 
extraordinarily. The firſt happens whenever the ſtomach, 
&c. is full; the ſecond, when it is dilated beyond niea- 
ſure by the plethora and ebullition excited in fevers. The 
effect in either caſe will be an interruption or diminution 
of the flux of blood to the lower parts of the body ; and an 
increaſe of that to the head, and higher parts. The ordinary, 
according to Dr. Woodward, is neceſſary to ſupply the buſi- 
neſs of cogitation, furniſh matter for animal ſpirits, &c *. The 
extraordinary ſerves M. Silva ® to account for the violent head- 
achs, deliriums, and other ſymptoms of fevers. —{* Jour. des 
Scav. T. 69. p. 592. Id. T. 89. p. 457. | 
The Aorta is found in divers ſtates, natural, morbid, offificd, 
cartilaginous, aneuryſmatical, polypoſe, calculoſe, &c. 
Some will have offifications of the Horta one of the great 
cauſes of ſudden deaths. Hiſt, Acad. Scienc. 170t. p. 35. feq. 
In an old man who died at the age of 130, Dr. Keil found 
the Horta in the abdomen and iliacs to be for the greateſt part 
cartilaginous, which apparently was one cauſe of his death. 
Phil. Tranſ. N'. 306. p. 2248. ſeq; | 
The academiſts naturæ curioſi give an inſtance of fix nail - like 
ſtones, or calculi, found in'a prominence of the Aorta, under 
the kidneys of a perſon who had died of a moſt atute pain 


theſe would be driven againſt the membranous fibrillæ of the 
coat of the veſſel, and hence thoſe ſhooting pains ; the cauſe 
of concretion is attributed to the too frequent uſe of the vipe- 
rine powder, taken for an ulcerated breaſt. 
N. C. Cent. 9. App. Obſ. 1. | | 
For the ſinus's of the Aorta, fee Six vs. 
APHDEUSIA, Arad, denotes ignorance or unſkilfulneſs 
in what relates to learning and the ſciences. 
510 alſo perſons uninſtructed and illiterate are called Apæ- 
_— 20 8 
The term Apedeute was particularly uſed among the French 
in the time of Huet; when the men of wit at Paris were 
divided into two factions, one called by way of reproach Apæ- 
deutæ and the others Eruditi. Gy, 
The Apadeutæ are repreſented by Huet, as perſons who 
finding themſelves either incapable or unwilling to un- 
dergo a ſevere courſe of ſtudy, in order to become truly 
learned, conſpired to decry learning and turn the knowledge 
of antiquity into ridicule, thus making a merit of their own 
' incapacity. Vid. Mem. de Trev. An. 1722. p. 1310. ſeq. 
The Apædeutæ in effect were the men of ' pleafure, The 
Eruditi the men of ſtudy, The Apædeutæ in every thing 
preferred the modern writers to the antient, to ſuperſede 
the neceffity of ſtudying” the latter. The Eruditi decried 
the moderns, and valued themſelves wholly on their acquaint- 
ance with the antients. bs ee ee e e 
APAGMA'(Cycl.) is more properly uſed for a fracture of 2 
„ at or near the part whereby it is articulated with ano- 
ther. Caſt. Lex. Med: p. 50. Df  ORIEN | 
 APAGOGE, Azayuyn, (Gay in the Athenian law, the Car- 
de 5 criminal taken in the fa. o the magiſtrate. 
| the accuſer was not able to bring him to the magiſtrate, it 
was uſual to take the magiſtrate along with him to the houſe 
where the criminal lay concealed, or defended himſelf, Vid. 
Pott. Arehrol. Grec. I. 1. c. 33ꝓ6539« ũ em 
Ar Acco, in 3 is — uſed to nl a 15 
1 or. paſſage from one propoſition to another ; when 
3 Ern bar ing been once demo 225 is aftetwards employed 
in che proving of others. 'Afcrel. Lex. Phil. p. 143. 


ed by Dr. Lower as | 


APALA „ in botany, a name pen by ſome authors to 
Med. II. * | N We 
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in the region of the loins. At each pulſation of the artery, 


V. Ephem. Acad. 
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A P A 


denotes a love of ſolitude, and 
of mankind. Brun. Lex. Med. 


APANTHROPY, in medicine; 
averſion for the company 


y pork by ſ koned among the ſymptoms, b 
nt is ome reckon , 
== e 2 ſpecies or degrees, of melancholy and a 
* for an ill indication in leucophlegmatic caſes. V 
Vedel. Pathol. Dogm. Sect. 3. c. . 
APARACHITUM, among antient phyſicians, denotes a na- 
tive or pure wine, not mixed with ſea water. Ca/t., Lex. 
ed. p. 60. : | 
which ſenſe, vinum aparachytum, on. arr., amounts 
to the ſame with Avzazcoo®- ; and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed 


from vinum falſum , oO. da- or Tihanagoowp®-, This 


mixture of wine with ſea- water was deemed a great invention 
among the antients [V. Celſ. I. 1. c. 6. * V. Dizſcor. 
I. 5. c. 27. Columel. I. 12. c. 25. Plut. Queſt. not.] 
APARINE Cleavers, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts of 
one leaf and is bell-faſhioned, very wide, open at the mouth, 
and divided into ſeveral ſegments ; the cup becomes a fruit, 
which is dry, covered with a very thin ſkin, and compoſed 
of two round bodies, which contain an umbilicated ſeed. 
The leaves of this plant are rough and hairy, and ſtand in 
rundles round the ſtalk. 
The ſpecies of Cleauers enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 


theſe: - : 
i. The common Cleavers. 2. The ſmaller ſeeded Cleavers. 


3. The rough ſeeded Cleavers. 4. The Portugal Cleavers, | 


with echinated fruit. 5. The ſmooth ſeeded Cleavers, 
6. The broad-leaved low mountain Cleavers. 7. The nar- 
row-leaved low mountain Cleavers. 8. The blue flowered 
ſmall procumbent Clæavers, called by authors the little field 
madder. 9. The hoary ſeeded purple flowered Cleavers. 
10. The little white flowered marſh Cleavers. 11: The 
ſmalleſt Spaniſh Cleavers. Tournef. Inſt. p. 114. 
The Cleavers are known from the madders, by their having 
a dry fruit; and from creſſwort, by having five or more 
leaves at a joint; and finally from gallium, or ladies bed- 
ſtraw, by the leaves being rough or hairy. | 
APARINE, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, makes a diſtin 
genus of plants; the characters of which are theſe : the calyx 
is an extremely ſmall perianthium, placed on the germen, and 
divided by four notches at its end. The flower conſiſts of 
one ſingle petal which forms no tube, but is placed flat, and 
divided into four ſegments ; the ſtamina are four pointed fi- 
laments ſhorter than the lower, The antherz are ſimple ; 
the germen of the piſtillum is double, and ſituated below the 
receptacle; the ſtyle is ſlender, ſomewhat bifid at the end, 
and of the ſame length with the ſtamina ; the ſtigmata are 
headed. The fruit is compoſed of two roundiſh dry bodies, 
growing together, and armed with hooked hairs which make 
them rough and rigid and ftick to things; the ſeeds are ſingle; 
roundiſh, umbilicated, and large. Linnæi Genera Planta- 
rum, p. 24. r | 
APARINE, in medicine.— The vulgar have an opinion of this 
plant as an antiſcorbutic, and eat it in ſpring with nettle-tops 
and the' reſt of that tribe, to ſweeten their blood. It flands 


recommended by many authors as a remedy for the king's | 


evil; and others have aſcribed a very powerful diuretic vir- 
tue to it ; but theſe have in general ordered a very bad prepara- 
tion of it for theſe purpoſes, the diſtilled ſimple water; doubt- 
leſs a good decoction muſt be greatly preferable. We have 
the aſſurance of Dr. Palmer, from his own knowledge, that it 
is an extellent remedy in a gonorrhoea ſimplex. 
APARITHMESIS, Amaghuns, in rhetoric, denotes the an- 
ſwer to the protaſis or propoſition itſelf. Thus if the prota- 
is. be appellandi tempus non erat, the 
anno plus vixi. Vid. Heder. Schul. Lex. in voc. 


APARTISMENUS, Araglenne., in the antient „ an 
appellation. given to a verſe, which comprehended an 


Aparithmeſis is at tecum | 


APE 


| APELLA, among phyſicians, a name given, to thoſe, whoſe 
prepuce is either wanting, or ſhrunk, ſo that it can no longer 
cover the glans, Brun. Lex. Med. in voc. 


warranted from the paſſage in Horace, credat Judæus Apella, 
ego. Hor, Lib. 1. Sat. 5, v. 100. 


But, according to Salmaſius and others, Apella is the proper 


cumciſed. Os 
APENE, Arm, in antiquity, a kind of chariot wherein the 
images of the Gods were carried in proceſſion on certain days, 
attended with a ſolemn pomp, ſongs, hymns, dancings, &c. 
Vid. Spanheim, ad Callim. p. 565. Panſan, Eliac. Prior. 
c. 19. p. 396. Lakemach. Antiq. Gree. Sacr. P. 1. c. 7 16. 
The Apene, or ſacred chariot of the Greeks, is called by 
Latin writers Tenſe. 5 | 
It was veryrich, made ſometimes of ivory, or of ſilver itſelf, and 
variouſly decorated Vid. Feſt. de Verb. Signif. in voc. Tenſa 
APENNIS, in antient laws, a deed or inſtrument made in fa- 
vour of a perſon, who has loſt the title-deeds to his houſe or 
land by fire. Du Cange, Glofl. Lat. T. 1. p. 250. ſeq. 
In ſuch caſe, an aſſembly of the people of the neighbourhood 
2 called, and an exact enquiry made before the judge, 
another inſtrument was framed to confirm and ſecure the un- 
py perſon's right. Id. Ibid. _ | , 
APER, Boar, in zoology. See Hoc and Sus. 2 
Ap ER is alſo uſed E name of a ſea fiſh, called by ſome 


the faber or doree, but is much ſmaller, It is covered 
with fimbriated ſcales, and feels rough to the touch; its 
noſe is ſharp and turns a little upwards ; its eyes are large; 
it has no teeth, and has two back-fins, the firſt ſhorter the 
laſt very long ; the tail is not forked, and is tinged with red 
at the end; the gill fins are conſiderably long, and ſome of 
the nerves or rays of the long belly fin behind the anus, as 
well as ſome of thoſe of the anterior back fin, are prickly. It 
is very ſeldom found of more than three inches in length, and 
gronally lives at the bottom of the ſea. It is caught in the 
editerranean after ſtorms, but either is not found about our 
coaſts, or its ſmallneſs .makes it diſregarded. Rondelet, de 
Piſc. I. 5. c. 26. Geſner, de Aquat. p. 70. See Tab, of Fiſhes, 
1? | oP | th | 
APER meſchiferus, a name by which many authors have called 
the tajacu of America, See Tajacu. | | 
ArEr Piſcis, a name by which ſome authors have called the 
_ ſea-fiſh more uſually called the Capriſcus. Millugbly, Hiſt, 
Piſc. p. 154. See the article CA RIs cus. | 
APEREA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall American animal, 
of the rabbit kind, and ſeeming to be of a mixt nature, be- 
. tween. the rabbit and the mouſe, having exactly the ſhort 
roundiſh ears of the mouſe-kind; and all the other particu- 
lars of the bee It grows, at its full ſize, to ten or twelve 
inches long its hair is juſt of the colour of our hares 
on the back and ſides, and whitiſh on the belly; its upper 
lip alſo is ſplit as in the hare, and its teeth, legs, c. are 
wholly the ſame in ſtructure as in the hare, but its fore feet 
are divided into four toes, its hinder ones only into three; 
the claws are ſhort, and the middle toe of the hinder feet 
longer than the others, It has no tail, its head is a little 
longer than the hare's, and its fleſh in taſte wholly like the 
rabbit's ; its manner of living apd feeding. is alſo wholly. the 
ſame. Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 206. ow 
, in anatomy, a name given; b ſome writers, 
to a, muſcle of the mouth called by Albinus biventer maxille 
inferieris, and by others digaſtricun. | 
AP ATON, ia the antient phyſic, denotes. an ulcer of a 
mild, or benign kind, and not attended with any ſevere ſymptom, 
Corr. Def. Med. p. 42. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 61. ſeq, 
APERTOR. Oculi, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius and 
others to the muſcle called the Aperiens palpebram; and leva- 


| 2 480 ſuperioris by others. 
an imperf 


— 


a> 7? Ls oo £27 
US, or APETALosE Plants, (Gycl.) are ſuch as have 
n ect or ſtamineous flower, They are ſo called becauſe 
not compoſed of thoſe tender, fugacious, coloured leaves 
called Petala ; but only of a calyx or cup, and of ſtamina 
or capillaments of ſtyles, Vid. Ray, Hiſt. Plant. I. 4. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne. 186. p. 284, F, CEE dan ant acai 
The Apetalous kind is ſubdivided by Ray, x. Into ſuch whoſe 
fruits are not contiguous to their flowers, as ih, hops, hemp, 
nettes, ſpinach, mercury, palma chriſti, the American pby- 


| day, which was 
Co 100 244i: 


two words im- 
port contraries, one ſeeming to denote the Ria Jodging 
kf this 


houſe. | 
On che day called orzvaa, {whenever that 
* { called anaumilnge, 


Tgoauhicas Scalig. Poet. I. ji 


this] of poem, or prayer preferred to God 
with | El. Sea 2 2 3. C. 1022 


ſic- nut, c. 2. Such as have a triquetrous or trian 
2s the docks, forreh, arſinarts, knot-gias, ſnake weeds 
3. Thole apy 4 he 5 coinpte = otherwiſe fi- 
4 ſeeds, 2s , pond-weeds, orraches, -purſlane, the 
F ts, ſome kali's, & 75 
ibid. See Tab. 1. of Botany, i ap ö = «6 
APEUCTIC, ia, in 


In which ſenſe, Apei7icum ſtands contra 
* 72 euldicum carmen, Which begs for ſome ©, Er. dii pro- 
minas, dii talem avertite caſum, et 2% ſer vate pios. 


* % 
- 


©. "preſented her ——— with a garment 
AITZC. 
529 4 


£ Porter, . Archaeol. I. 4 C. 11. T. 2. P. 294. >" | 
2385 f | 


_. Jupiter, 


Many authors have wx this ſenſe of the word Apella 


name of a certain Jew, and not an adjective ſignifying cir- | 


Strivale and Riondo. It approaches very much in ſhape to 


AEX (c.) is peculiarly uſed in a kind of 
| of covering of head, wore by the F me en 


radi inguilhed from 2 


"© 


* 


ſiſſts of one leaf divided at the extremity into eight 


APHELIA, agua, in rhetoric, is i afed to denote ade 


5 ke neee se dir. 


rn 


| | The in tal mach tt . 


p. 53- 
APHASIA, Apa, in the ſceptic philoſop denotes a ſtate 
of —_ — rein a Perſon not knowin % 
or 


APHESIS, Age, in the Athenian laws, was when a 


72 ETERIA, in the antient military art,” a kind of engines ö 


APHIOCEM, a compoſition made | 


APHLASTUM, Apia, in the aerger gg, a Wooden 


e by the e fol 


A P H 


upiter. E 6 nt 
Joker Synt. Antiq. Rom. c. 12. + cb de Verb. 
nf. p. — Pitiſe. Lex, Ant. T. 1 * 
was ot erwiſe 3 Piles xe coy, or Albania; 
byte Greeks rin vogel, and Kvpeacrar, 
x is deſcribed as a ſtitched cap in form of a helmet, 


with 4 addition of a little ſtick fixed on the top, and wound 


about with white wool. - Kenn. Rom. Ant. Not. F. 2. . 5: 
e. 8. p. 321. Pitiſc. loc. cit. 
The other only wore the ex, in the time of per- 


forming divine ſervice j the Flamen Cialis always wore it out 
of doors; for within it was allowed him to be barchcaded. 
Soler. de Pil. Sedt. 2. Pitiſc. loc. cit. See APp1CULUM. 
Arx was alſo uſed among the Romans for the creſt of a he 
met. V. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. p. 55 5. 
. APEX. is alſo uſed by grammarians 3 accent or * 
* denote that a Gable i is to be pro Quindiil. 
G S 
netillan condemns the practice of putting | 
jon ſyllables ; yet in ſome caſes he allows the Apex Aer apt 
where the different lengths of a ſyllable diſti 
t ſenſes of a word, as in malus, which as long, & 
wg denotes an ill man, or an apple-tree. See Accent, 
Cycl. and $ 
APHACHA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower i is of the papilio- 
naceous kind, and its piſtil, which ariſes from the cup, finally | 
becomes a pod which conti ins roundiſh ſeeds. 
is to be added, that there are only two leaves at . joint 
858 ſtalk, and that the tendrils grow from the alze of theſe 


There is only one known ſpecies of Aphaca, which is the 


\ Fray ln Tit. . called by ſome the bind-weed-leaved vetch. 


0 ot p. 399. 

SIS, Adgaizo, (Cycl.) in medicine, denotes a ne- 
0 taking away or removal of ſomething that i 8 —— 
„it ifies an ration whereby ſomet ing 
* N Chal, Brun. Lex. Med. in voc. Nent. 
hc oo _ T. 2. Tab. 5. F. 4. Yan Horn. Microtec. 
APHANIS. ja the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : © The cup 
Ba tubular perianthium remaining till the ſeeds are ripe; it con- 
ents, 
up are ＋ ſmall, and alternately different in fize. 
There are no petals the Ragan are four erect, ted, and 
inter filaments, inferred on the rim of the cup; the 

are roundiſh. The piſtillum has two 
re, and two ſtyles of the ſame length with the ſta- 
— inſerted on the baſis of thefe germina ; the ſtigmata 
, are headed. The cup ſupplies the place of a fruit, ſhutting 
together at its mouth, and containing two oval, pointed, 
compreſſed ſeeds, of the length of the ſtyles. Zimmer Ge- 

nera Plantarum, 


2 to determine 


on, it is him to be ſilent. Sext. Pyrrh. Hypo- 
„ . 2. . 26. 788. Anc. Mod. T. af p. 52 Stanl. 

. a ſta ed to ph und which 
is ſenſe; nds ſed to pha er 

are included bi 2 negation. 5 fir 


dition, See DicT1on, cl. 


ſon 
deeply indebted . deſired the people to remit part of the 


debt, by reaſon of his diſability ro make payment. Potter 
Archædl. I. 1. c. 24. B Tag, ad Theol, 1. 4 6.7. 


t, and their difference. 
uſed in the beſi of towns. Said. Lex. T,. 1. p. 
Suidas does not mention their particular form or TM 
Aquinus fakes them to have been of t che projeRive kind. Vid.| 


ILANTHROPY, among bp denotes the ftate or 


the Apex on all | 


o this it | 


the name of a| 


ina of an| 


APH 


The Greek 11 * anſwered to, and was probably the 
n of the Latin Apluſb re. 

APHORISM. Apogee, (Cycl.) is uſed in eccleſiaſtical writers for 
— leſſer excommunication, by which the delinquent was cut 
off from the benefit of the ſacraments and the prayers of the 
faithful; bat allowed to bear a part in the reſt of the ſervice, 
V. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 16. c. 2. &. 7. ſeq. 

AÞSOAINA| is alte uſed for a kind of figure in rhetoric, whereby 
ſomething that has beed ſaid is limited or corrected, This is 
otherwiſe called Dioriſmus. Micræl. Lex. Phil. p. 145. 

APHORISTIC, ſomething relating to or partaking of the the na- 

ture of aphoriſms. 


| The Apboriſtic method ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to the /z/- 


tematic, or methodical, as alſo to the diexodic, or diſcurſive way. 

The Aphoriſtic method has great advantages, as containing 

much matter in a {mall compaſs ; ſentiments are here almoſt 

as numerous as expreſſions ; and dottrines may be counted by 

== raſes. Every thing is cloſe and pertinent, no room for uſe- 
diſcuſfions, or for languiſhi #4 conneCtions, and tranſitions; 

there is hardly a word to be loſt. V. Bac. de Augm. Scient, 

I. 6.c. 2. Jour. des Scav. P. 79. p. 362. 

APHRAC TI, Ageasl, in the antient military art, denotes open 
veſſels, without decks or hatches, furniſhed only at head and 
ſtern with croſs planks, whereon the men ſtood to fight. 
_ Rom, Ant. Not. P. 2. I. 4. c. 20. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 

DW 
Tie Aba, or open veſſels, ſtood contradiſtinguilhed from 
cataphratti, or covered ones. 

APHRODISIA, Aggeo%oa, in antiquity, feſtivals in honour of 
the goddeſs ape ie, or Venus. — There were ſeveral of 
theſe Aphrodiſia obſerved in divers pa of Grace ; the moſt 
remarkable was that at Cyprus, inſtituted by Cinyras, 
out of whoſe family certain priefts of Venus were elected, 
and for that reaſon named Kwvgadzi, At this ſolemnity ſeve- 
ral myſterious rites were practiſed: all who were initiated to 
them offered a piece of money to Venus as an harlot, and re- 
ceived as a token of the goddeſs's favour a meaſure of falt, 
and a ÞzMue the former becauſe ſalt is a concretion of 22 
water, to which Venus was thought to owe her birth; the latter 
becauſe ſhe was the goddeſs of Wantonneſs. Petr. Archæol. 
Græc. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 372. ſeq. 

APHRODISIA, or APHRODISIASMUS, in medicine, denotes 
the uſe of venery, or the act of copulation between male 
and female. Brun. Lex. Med. in voc. 

APHRODISIA is alſo uſed for the age of venery, more frequently 
denomineted puberty. Rul. Lex. Alch. in voc. 

APHRODISIACS, in ph » denote medicines proper 
to increaſe the ſced, and promote luſt, or an inclination to 
vener 
In which ſenſe Aphrodiſiacs ſtand contradiftinguiſhed from Ax- 
taphrodifiacs. = 
It is diſputed whither the uſe of Aphrodiſiacs be lawful for a 

- Chriſtian, the rigid caſuiſts ahſolutely repeal them. The 
more moderate allow of them, where "uſed for an honeſt and 


laudable end, viz. the pr ting the human 9 
ab. 18. p. 472. Vater it 


| * Funck. Conſpect. Therap. 

App. C. 1. q. 4. 

Some authors give the appellation Aphrediſiaca, to the epilepſy. 
Eeiteesy, Oel. 

to a gem, ſuppoſed, according to the idle traditions of thoſe 

times, to have a power of procuring love to the perſon who 

wore it about him ; all the deſcription we have of it is, that 

it was of a pale fleſh colour ; but the ſtone as well as its vir- 

tues are wholly unknown to the world at preſent, 

APHRODISIUS, in chronology, denotes the eleventh month 
in the year, commencing on the 25th July in ours. 
Wolf. Elem. Chron. F. 120. 

AP DITARIUM, in the antient „ denotes a kind 
of dry medicine, compounded of frankincence, the ſcales of 
2 eeruſs, Rtarch, and mixed in quan- 

Aginet. I. 4. c. 40. Gorr. Def. Med. in voc. 
The name 14: given to a kind of collyrium, mentioned by 

| De Compoſ. Medic. l. 4. 

| APHRODITES in natural „ a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the fineſt ſpecies of amethyſt. 

— they allowed to 


diſorder, wherein a perſan has an unnatural diſrelifh for 
and fociety, and indulge fl 7 and melancholy. 52 


Wedel. Pathol. wo 

of the buds 
24 before they e. It is much e the Arabs, 
N. — the intoxicating quality of lem. 7 Pacack's Egypt, 


| ornament, ſhaped like 4 plume of. feathers 
's or ſwan's' 3 uſed by tlie 
heads of their ſhips 


e in 
* | 
Aquin, fy": Milt. T 20 1. 6. Bran 
had on the helmet. It ſeem Sinn — 
party-coloured tib- 


ee N 


e antients had a way of di 
| be 3 ing to of colour: 
— 


called ſo many ſpecies, and gave tocach its peculi 

oe his has been cation cf the . 08 m__ 
onde ſubjeQs, b 8 num 

of the The 4 the antients 


.are the ſame ſtone wick this, cho many have applied theſe name 


to the 
APHROGALA, in the anvient phyſic, denotes a kind o whipt 


cream; or milk agitated 5333 


88 
N —— ant die 


OLITRUM, in the antient phyfic, denotes the 


or froth of litrum. 

In which fenſe, Apbrelitrum Gems to amount to the ſame 
wich Apbronitrum. Hoffman that the nitrox and litron 
only differ in dialect . It ap however, there * 


222 * 
y d i p TY a 
rebate 


APRODISIACE, in the writing of the antients, a name given 
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erence between the two medicines o Apbrolitrum re- 
— or farina, and being of a hint of 4 
: ; Abpbronitrum and falt ©. —{* Officin. Para- 
8 I Maa in voc. © Gorr. Def, Med. 


ſame, 


The ſuns nitri, called by the Greeks a@goc rv ve, be- 


cauſe lighteſt, 'is ſaid by Pliny * to have been the beſt, Galen 


hronitrum. 
* — expreſſed two different ſubſtances by the word 


hronitr the one only a particular appearance of the na- 
ok or native nitre of thoſe ages; and the other a factitious 
ſubſtance, the froth or ſpume of the veſlels in which they boiled 
and purified their nitre. The earlieft authors, however, diſtin- 
guiſhed theſe two, calling the factitious ſubſtance aphros nitrou 
and the native Aphronitron; and Galen plainly tells us that theſe 
were two different ſubſtances. Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. p. 390. 

APHROSELENOS, A@goo:ameo;, among antient naturaliſts, a 
denomination given to the Selenites, or lapts ſpecularis, V. 
Mercat. Metalloth. Arm. 7. c. It. p. 154+ See SELENITES, 

APHTHE (Cyci.) are ſometimes underſtood of ulcers in other 

arts of the body, beſides the mouth and palate. 
Hippocrates x: "MN the word to ulcers in the pudenda of wo- 
men, alſo to thoſe in the aſpera arteria, and Galen ſpeaks 
of the teſticles as ſubject to the ſame diſeaſe. V. Cafe. Lex. 
Med. p. 63. 

APHUA Cobites, in zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh common 
in the Mediterranean and ſome other ſeas, and called by us the 
ſea-loach. It never exceeds three or four inches in length, 

its body is round, and flatted a little on the back, its colour is 

white variegated with black ſpots, its eyes are placed in the up- 

r of the head and are very prominent, its back fins 
are rigid and ſomewhat prickly, and its back and the upper 
part of its ſides are ſometimes variegated with brown ſpots, 
Rondelet, de Piſc. | | 

APHYLLANTHES, in — the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters ot wich are theſe. The flower is of the lilia- 
ceous kind, and is compoſed of ſix petals which ariſe from 
the center of a ſquammoſe and in ſome degree tubular cup; 


the piſtil ariſes alſo from the cup and finally becomes a trigo- 


nal turbinated fruit, which When ripe burſts into three parts 
or cells, which contain roundiſh ſeeds. Tournef. Inft. p. 657. 
There is only one known ſpecies of this plant, which is the 
Montpelier Apbyllanthes, called by ſome the blue Montpelier 
Pink, 

APIARIA, in natural hiſtory, the name given by authors to a 
fly found only in Autumn, . and frequently met with on parſley ; 
it is a two winged fly of a deep and ſhining black, and gathers 
wax on its legs in the manner of the bee. 

APIASTELLUM, in botany, the name of two different ſpe- 
cies of plants with different authors; Dodonzus expreſſing by 
it the common balm, and Apuleius the black bryony. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. | 

APIASTER, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to the 
bee-cater, called by the generality of authors Merops. See 
the article MERoPs. | | 


APIASTRUM, in botany, a name given by the antients to two 


different plants of ſuch contrary form and qualities, that it is 
unlucky they ſhould have given occaſion of confounding them 
together, as miſtakes about them might be of fatal conſequence, 
The one of theſe plants was the poiſonous water crowfoot ; 
which they called Apiaſtrum, becauſe of its having leaves that 
© ſomewhat reſembled fmallage. The other Apigſtrum is the 
common garden baum, ſo called by theſe writers, from their 
having obſerved that the bees were very fond of it ; beſides 
this they have in ſome places called the ſelinum by this name, 
from its r © oma kl which they alſo called apium ; 
and ſome of them have extended the name even to the ani- 
mal world, and given it to a fort of bird that feeds on bees. 
The difference between the two firſt Apiaſtra is ſo great, 
that it might be ſuppoſed no one could err about them, yet 
we find that Pliny has not eſcaped them, for he tells us, 
that baum is called by this name, becauſe bees eat it, and 
that it is condemned as a poifon in Sardinia, as if the ſame 
thing was a ſalutiferous herb in Italy, and a poiſon in Sardimng. 
APICULUM, in antiquity, a kind of thread or fillet which the 
Flamens wore, in the heat of ſummer, in lieu of the Apex. 
Pitiſc, Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 121. See APEX. 
Feſtus ſpeaks of the Apiculum, as a cover for the Apex; but 
the paſſage ſeems to be corrupt. Wt 
APIOS, in botany, a name given by many authors; to thofe ſpe- 
cies of the tithymal, or ſpurge, which have tuberoſe or knobby 
roots. See the article TiTHYMALUS. | 

APtos is alſo the name given by Boerhaave to ſome of the legu- 
minous plants, compriſed by — us under the name ghycrne. 
Beerh, Ind. Alt. 146. | 

APIS; the bee, in zoology. See the article Ber. A 

APISTOS, a name given by ſome of the writers of the mid- 
dle ages to the ſtone called aſyRos, or aſuctos, by Pliny. See 
the article As IIc ros. . « 


APIVORUS Buteo, in zool 


| Potter, 


Surrr. Vor. I. | . 


* 


| 


APO 


; APIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 


raters of which are theſe. The flower is of the umbelliferous 
kind, and is roſaceous, or compoſed of ſeveral regular leaves diſ- 
poſed in a citcular form, Theſe ſtand upon a cup, which 
finally becomes a fruit compoſed of two ſeeds, which are 
ſmall, gibboſe; and ſtriated on one fide, and flat, and 
ſmooth on the other; to this it may be added, that the leaves 
are branched, or placed on ramoſe ribs. 
* ſpecies of Apium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 

eſe. 
1. The common cultivated Apium, called en- 
2. The curled - leaved garden Farm, 3. 9 — 
leaved garden Parſley, called in ſome places the Engliſh Parſley. 
4. The Macedonian egg. 5. The roundiſh leaved Por- 
tugal Apium. 6. The Pyrentzan Apium, with the appear- 
ance of thapſia, called by ſome Alpine ſeſeli. 7. The Apium 
commonly called Aniſe, with large ſweet-ſcented ſeed. 
8. The Apium called Aniſe, with ſmaller ſweet- ſcented ſeed. 
9. The marſh Apium, called ſmallage. 10. The cultivated 
weet Apium, called by the gardeners celeri. 11. The ſmaller 
marſh Apium. 1 Inſt: p. 305. 
The marſh Apium or ſmallage is 4 ſame with what botaniſts 
alſo call eAroTrA:y on, eleoſelinum; ſometimes paludapium, and 
N paluſtre, and is of ſome uſe in medicine. V. Gorr. Def. 

ed. p. 132. 
The root is chiefly uſed in medicine: it is about the thickneſs of 
a thumb, whitiſh, fibrous, of a warm taſte; and a fragrant ſmell; 
being one of the five greater openers of the ſhops. It is grate- 
ful and detergent, promotes urine, diſlodges gravel, and is 
alſo recommended in diſorders of the breaſt, and to promote 
expectoration. V. Quinc. Diſp. P. 2. n. 293. 'Funck. Conſp. 
Therap. Tab. 9. p. 266. It. Tab. 5. p. 153. 
Its ſeed is alſo of the number of the leſſer hot ſeeds; and its 
leaves are given in decoction, or the expreſſed juice of them, 
in all nephritick complaints. The root is greatly recommended 
againſt ſuppreſſions of the menſes, and of the lochia, and is 
ſaid to be alone a remedy for the king's-evil, but this wants 

roof. 

he antients had an opinion, that being eaten by a woman 
who gave ſuck, the infant would become epileptic. Lang. 
Epiſt. Med. I. 1. p. 333. | 
ogy, the name by which authors 
call the bird known in Engliſh by the name of the honey- 
buzzard. It is ſomewhat larger than the common buzzard ; 
its beak is black, very much hooked, and protuberant in the 
middle, and covered to the noſtrils with a black wrinkled 
ſkin ; its mouth opens very wide and is yellow within, Tts 
head is grey and flatted, and the bottoms of the feathtrs on 
the hinder part of the head, and the back are white ; its back 
is of a mouſe colour, but ſome of the wing feathers are 
white in part, and the wings and tail have a broad line of 
grey, and another of black acroſs them; the tail is very long 
and is mottled with black and white. Its throat and tail un- 
derneath are of a pure ſnow white, and its breaſt and belly 
mottled with white and black ; its legs are ſhort ſtrong and 
yellow, and its claws very ſharp and black. It builds its neſt 
with ſticks covered with wool, and ſometimes uſes the deſerted 
neſt of a kite to lay and breed its young in, which it feeds 
principally with the nymphs, or maggot worms of bees and 
waſps; and it is common to find pieces of honey-combs in 
the neſts, It feeds on newts, frogs, and other ſmall animals, 
and is remarkable ſor running very ſwiftly on the ground: 
the female is larger than the male, as in moſt other birds of 
prey. Ray, Ornitholog. p. 39, See Bur RO. ; 


APLUSTRE, or AMPLUSTRE, in the antient navigation; a 


carved tablet, ſomewhat after the manner of a ſhield, fixed 
way of decoration to the extremity of a ſhip's head. V. 2 
de Milit. Nav. I. 2. c. 6. Salmaſ. Exerc, ad Solin. p. 404. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 122. 

The word is apparently formed of the Greek a@xaro; which 
imported much the ſame. | | 
Ly. Apluftre is alſo called in antient writers, tabulatum, and 
ZE avidsov, | 


The roſtra or beaks of ſhips were ſametimes allo called {ptu/ 


tria. a | 
But ſome think that the e anfwered to what we call 
the flag, or V. Moreau de Mautour. Ap. Salengre, 
Mem de Literat. Tom. 7. Part. . pag. 445. ' 
APNOEA, in medicine, denotes & yrant of or loſs of 
reſpiration. h 12 
In this ſenſe is the word uſed among the antients, not as im- 
porting a total privation of breath, which would only be ano- 


ther name for death; but to denote the reſpiration very ſmall, 
and flow, ſo as to ſeem quite gone, as is the caſe in ſuffo- 
cations of the uterus, apoplexies, ſyncopes, kthargies, &c. 


Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 63. 4 | 
APOBAMINA + uſed by fome phyficians for a liquor wherein 
ieces of gold, or chains red hot, have been extinguiſhed, 


in order to fortify the ſpirits and principal members. Vid. 


Cardan, de Subtil. I. 5. Theatr. Chem. T. 1. p. 626.  Caf- 
tel. Lex. Med. in vo. PM | 
APOBATHRE, AwCabgai, inantiquity, a kind of little bridges, 

Joining the land to' ſhips, or one ſhip to 
4 I. 3- C. 16. . n n 2 t 


| or - 


gk 


* 


I 


APO 


- Theſe were alſo called Ev. Cab, and HN f 
APOBEE, in botany, a name given by the natives of Guinea 
to a ſpecies of corn-marygold, called by Petiver chry/anthemum 
acaulon Guineenſe foliis longis anguſtis, from its having long 
and narrow leaves, and no ſtalk to ſupport the flower. The 
people of the place uſe this in the ſmall-pox, and other erup- 
tive fevers, boiled in water, and the liquor drank warm. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 2422. 30 
APOBOMIOT, Au. Nie Yuoraiy in antiquity, ſacrifices offered 
on the bare earth, without altars. Potter, Archæol. I. 2. c. 2. 


APOCARITES, or Aroc ART x, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


antient heretics who aſſerted that the human ſoul is part of, 
or derived from, the ſubſtance of God. Prateol. E p 
Heret. I. 1. n. 57. 
The Apocaritæ are ranked as a branch of Manichees. 
APOCARPASUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the an- 
tient Greeks, to a poiſonous. drug, called alſo ſometimes 
ſimply Carpaſum ; it was the exudation of a tree growing in 
the country of the Abyſſines, and was ſo like the fineſt 
myrrh, that it was often mixed = it, and many 
lives were loſt by adminiſtring it as myrrh. The wood of 
the tree which produced it was alſo poilonous, tho' in leſs 
degree, and was called by the ſame writers Apocarpaſum, as 
the wood of the balm of Gilead tree is Apobalſamum. 
APOCATASTASIS, Amoxalaraowu, denotes the entire reſtitu- 


tion, or redintegration of a thing. 


Sn this ſenſe, we read of the * of the world, or 


of all things, AToxalaraoy Ilatlev. 5 aff. Inft. Hiſt. Ec- 
cleſ. Set. 18. §. 3. Ejuſd. Inſt. Theol. P. 2. c. 12. p. 574. 


ArocArAsT Ass, among aſtronomers, denotes the period of a 


planet, or the time wherein it returns to the ſame point of 
the Zodiac from which it ſet out. Micræl. Lex. Phil. p. 148. 
Sturm, Math. Juven. T. 3. p. 162. 

APOCATASTAS1S is alſo uſed in medicine to denote the ſubſid- 


ing, or finking of a thing. 
In this ſenſe, we read of the Apocataſtaſis of urine, the Apo- 


—_— of tumours ; and other diſeaſes. V. Brun. Lex. 

p. 105. 

APOCA HARSIS, in a general ſenſe, denotes the fame with 
Catharſis, or expurgation. 


In this ſenſe, we read of Apocatharſes of bile, Awoxabagor; 
Ne, a ſymptom mentioned by Thucydides in the plague of 
Athens. Quincy > defines Apocat har ſis a purging upwards and 
downwards, on what authority I know not. Hence alſo Apoca- 
thartica, a denomination ſometimes given to what we otherwiſe 
call ſimply cathartics.—{* V. Brun. Lex: Med. p. 105. Quince, 
Lex, Med. p. 30.] | oy 
APOCHA, Amex", in the civil law, denotes an acquittance, 
or receipt given by the creditor to his debtor for money paid. 
Briſſ. de Verb. Signif. p. 51. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 76. 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed, from an- 
tapocha, which is given by the debtor to the creditor. —Reuf- 
ner and Zieglerus have diſſertations expreſs de apochis, Lipen. 


. 5 p. 21. 

APOCRISIARIUS (Cycl.)— The Apocriſiarii, or reſponſales, are 
uſed in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory for a ſort of reſidents in the impe- 
rial city, in the name of foreign churches and biſhops, whoſe 

office was to tiate as proctors at the emperor's court in 
all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, wherein their principals were concerned. 
The. inſtitution of Apocriſiarii ſeems to have been in the time 
of Conſtantine, or not long after, when the emperors be- 
ing become Chriſtians, foreign churches had more occa- 
ſion to promote their ſuits. at court than formerly; at leaſt 
we find the office eſtabliſhed by law in the time of Juſtinian. 
In one of the novels it is ordered, that as no biſhop was to 
be long abſent from his church without ſpecial command from 
the emperor, if any one had occaſion to negotiate any eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſe at court, he ſhould: prefer his petition either 
by the Apocriſiarius of his church, appointed for ſuch pur- 
poſe, or by the QEconomug, or ſome of his clergy ſent ex- 


reſs. 
The. Apeerifiarii ſeem to have been of the clergy 3 thus Ana- 
tolius a deacon of Alexandria was Apocrifiarius, or reſident, 
for Diocorus his biſhop at Canſtanti by which means 
he gained an opportunity of being choſen biſhop of Conſtan- 
tinople on the death of Flavian. And Evagrius obſerves the 
* Game of Eutychius, that from being iar fus to the biſhop 
of Amaſia, he was immediately advanced to be biſhop of the 


royal city after Mennas . In imitation of the Apocriſiarii of 


churches, almoſt every monaſtery had their Apocriſiarius like- | 


wiſe, whoſe buſineſs was not to reſide in the royal city, as the 


former did, but to act as proctors for their monaſtery or |- 


any member of it, when they had occaſion to enter any ap- 
Pearance at law, before the bilkdp under whoſe juriſdiction 
;foarit, 13 2 * of the 

„ * Appears trom 5 general council, 

| Where one Theonas ſtiles himſelf preſbyter, and Apocriſiarius 
_ of: the ry of mount. Sinai. The Latin tranſlator calls 
him Ambafiator, which is not ſo proper, tho it in ſome mea- 


ſure expreſſes the — in aſter times the emperors alſo 


the name Apacriſiarii to their own amhaſſadors, and it 
became de common title of every legate whatſoever v. 


were. This appears from anather-of Juſtinian's novels, - 
* which requires the Aſcetics in ſuch caſes to anſwer by their 


APO 


* Bingh, Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 3. c. 13. Sect. 6. * Suic, Thef, 
ccleſ. & Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. in voc. Aroxgioragicg, 
APOCRISIS, Are, literally denotes an anſwer, Under the de- 
nomination aToxy:oug, or Reſponſa, were antiently included not 
only the reſcripts of the emperors to the petitions of parties; but 
all manner of decrees and mandates. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
J. I. p. 254. in voc. Apocrifiarius. 
We have ſeveral books extant under the title of Heeren, 
and ſome in oppoſition to theſe, under the title of Aut-Apo- 
criſes. Baill. Tr. des Anti. &. 173: 
YPHAL (Cycl.) is often uſed to denote things falſe, 
or ſpurious. _ | 
We meet with numerous Apocryphal, or ſpppoſititious books, 
' Publiſhed under the names of patriarchs, prophets, evangeliſts, 
apoſtles, primitive fathers, ſaints, martyrs, &c. Apocryphal 
propheſies, Apocryphal goſpels, Apocryphal epiſtles, Apocryphal 
acts, Apocryphal os, Oc. 
The writing of books under ſpurious names and obtruding 
them for the works of inſpired authors, tho* once reputed laud- 
able, and conſecrated under the name of pious fraud, was 
condemned very early by an apoſtolical canon, in the inſtance 
of a prieſt, who was depoſed for forging the acts of Paul and 
Thecla. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 17. c. 5. F. 18. 
Fabricius has publiſhed theaſragments and remains of the Abo- 
cryphal books both of the old and new teſtament, i. e. ſuch 
as bear the names of prophets, apoſtles, &c. who lived under 
the one teſtament or the other, with notes, &c. Fabric. 
Codex Pſeudepigraphus veteris Teſtamenti, Hamb. 1722 and 
1723. 85. 2 Vol. Codex Apocryphus novi Teſtamenti, 
2 Vol. Hamb. 1719, c. 80. F 
APOCRYPHAL is alſo uſed to denote thoſe books which are 


not authorized or received as authentic by- the catholic 


church. 

In this ſenſe is the word uſed by the council of Rome, under 

pope Gelaſius. Du Cange, Gloſl. Lat. * I I. p- 256. 
APOCRYPHAL is more peculiarly applied to denote certain 

books of the old teſtament extant only in Greek, admitted 

by the church of Rome as canonical, but rejected by the 

reformed churches as no part of holy writ; ſuch are the 

books of Judith, Wiſdom, Tobit, Baruch, Maccabees, the 

third and fourth books of Efdras. | 

In this ſenſe Apocryphal ſtands diſtinguiſhed from canonical, 

tho” the Romiſh church diſowns the diſtinction. See the arti- 
cles Canon and CANONICAL. 

Authors are divided as to the origin of the appellation 

Apocrypbal, and the reaſon why it was given to theſe books. 

See the _ and Carpzov, Introd. ad Libr. Bibl. P. 1. 

C. I. §. 2. It. c. 2.4.1. 

The Apocryphal books were not received into the canon, either 


of the Jews, or antient Chriſtians, but were firſt made cano- 


nical by a decree of the council of Trent. 
The pocryphal books are alſo called Acanonical, Axavnorifo ; 
and by ſome writers, eccleſiaſtical books, becauſe, tho* not 
held of divine authority, they were allowed to be read in 
churches, as containing many things tending to edification, 
and godly inſtruction ; on which account they continue ſtill 
in uſe in the church of England, though forbidden in the 
other reformed churches. Vid, Suic. Theſ. T. 1. p. 151. in 
voc. Axavrons®-, 4 | 
Wolfius gives the literary hiſtory of the Apocryphal books, 
their various editions, tranſlations, commentaries, &c. Bibl. 
Hebr. I. 2. Sect. 3. ſeq. T. 2. p. 192. ſeq. | 

APOCRYPHAL Hereſy, is the opinion of thoſe, who allowed 

_ the A al, orſuppoſititious writings of the - prophets 
apoſtles, rejecting the genuine books of ſcripture, as not 

canonical. Prateol. Elench. Hæret. I. 1. n. 56 

Of this number, we are told, were the Manichees, Gnoſtics, 

Nicolaitans, Valentinians, and others. 

APOCYMA, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given by the Greek authors to a ſort of cement, uſed to daub 
over the bottoms of their ſhips, to preſerve them from inju- 
ries by the water; they called this alſo by the name of Zopilſa, 
and Ayiſenna and Serapion call it Ketran, Kitran, or Alkitran. 
It was a mixture of bees-wax and pitch melted together, and 

| after it had been ſoaked ſome time in the ſea-water it was 
ſuppoſed to have peculiar virtucs, and was uſed in many compo- 
ions. | | | 

APOCYNUM, in botany. See DocssAx R. 

APODACRYTICA, Azeazerlxe, in N medicings pro- 

per to excite tears. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 64. b. = 
e alſo uſe the term Apodacrytica, for remedies proper to 

— —5 tears. Blanch, Lex. Med. p. 59. 

APODECTA, Ara, in antiquity, a denomination given 
to ten general receivers, appointed by the Athenians, to re- 
ceive the public revenues, taxes, debts,- and the like. Poti. 
Archzol. I. 1. c. 144. : 7 Þ 
The Apodectæ had alſo a power to decide controverſies ariſinß 
in relation to money and taxes, all but thoſe of the moſt difficult 
A ae higheſt cogcern, which were reſerved to the courts 

cature. | "4 
APODECT Al, Area, in the Athenian government, of- 
ficers appointed to ſee that the meaſures of corn were jult- 
Pott. Archzol, I. I. c. 15 * We” JR 
The Apodectæt were nearly related. to the agaronomi.. 0 
5 e 


- 


* 
* A 
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he 


APO 


APOD A, AmoTnuixn, the doctrine or 
- — 2 knowledge or devotion's ſake. 


Je, Tieraker has publiſhed an Apodemuca 5 
thodus ary rk Erff. 1634. 120. 
pen. Bibl. p. 41. : | 
APODI 10 a general Ente, 1 things without 5 * 
logiſts apply the name to a fabulous ſort of birds, = or 
found in ſome of the iſlands of the new world, whic : ng 
entirely without feet, ſupport themſelves on the branches © 
trees by their crooked bills. What 1s related of their 7 
ner of reſting at night is ſtill more extraordinary, that they 
hang in cluſters in the open air only bound „ eee their 
bills, and ſupported by the denſity of the atmoſphere *. The 
Germans and Dutch have alfo their Apodes, a fort of birds 
ſomewhat like ſwallows, whoſe legs and feet are ſo very ſmall 
that they ſeem rather formed for creeping than running '.— 


[+ V. Lang. Epiſt. Medic. 6. I. 3. p. 917. Brun. Lex. Med. 


AFODICTICAL Method (Cycl.) is uſed by ſome writers to de- 
note the ſyſtematical or ſcientifical method of teaching, or 
writing. Paſch. de Var. Mod. Moral. Trad. c. 6. H. 1. 

afobioxs, AmoJotic, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we ei 
ther paſs over a thing flightly, or refer treatin of it to ſome 
other time or place. Fab. Theſ. p. 201. Heder. Schul. Lex. 


ſcience of travelling, | 
Micre!. Lex. Phil. 


Ranzovius a me- 
bLipſ. 1588. 12“. 


* 0 , * * 
Tres b alſo called by Latin writers, reject io, e. gr. Quid ego 
ſenatum defendam, jndices? Equidem debeo, & c. Again, 
Duid ego ſenatum hoc loco defendam, judices ? Fiat id rectius 
tum quum, &c. : 

Arop 1225 in logic, the rejection of ſuch things as do not 
neceſſarily belong to the queſtion to be conſidered. Micræl. 
Lex. Phil. p. 148. £379 

APODIXIS, Are, in rhetoric, denotes an evident proof, or 
demonſtration of a point. Quint. Inſt. Orat: I. 1. c. 10. 
We have ſeyeral books extant under the names of Apodixes, 
and ſome by way of anſwer to theſe, under that of Antapo- 
dixes. V. Baill. Tr. des Anti. H. 174. ; 

AropixIs, Arete, in middle age writers, denotes a receipt 
for money paid. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. L. 1. p. 257. in voc. 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with Apocha. 

ApoDI1X1s is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ſpecimen or proof of a 
thing. : : 

APODOSIS, Amedoor;, in rhetoric, makes the third part of a 

compleat exordium, being properly the application, or re- 
ſtriction, of the protaſis. Heder. Schul. Lex. p. 307. 
The Apodofis is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Axicſis, 
eftwouz and ftands oppoſed to protafis. e. gr. protaſts, all 
branches of hiſtory are neceſſary for a ſtudent ; Cataſceue, 
ſo that without theſe he can never make any conſiderable 
figure; Apodoſis, but literary hiſtory is of a more eſpecial uſe, 
which RO it, in ſpeaks ane fir fuk Ihre 

APoDos1s is alſo uſed, in ng of ſimilies, for tha 
which makes the application of them. Heder. Schul. Lex. 


308. | | 
en is alſo uſed. ig a rhetorical period, for the conſe- 
quent to a protaſit, or tecedent preceding. Heder. loc. cit. 
Aropos 1s is alſo uſed for a return to ſomething antecedent; or 
that went before. 
This is otherwiſe called antiſtophe. * 
APODYTERIUM, Arzev20, in antiquity, a ſtripping room, 


» 


or apartment at the entrance of baths, wherein perſons dreſſed 
and undreſſed. Lang. Epiſt. Med. 50. p. 225. Pott. Archæol. 


I. x. c. 8. It. I. 4. c. 19. . 
This was otherwiſe denominated coriceum, gymnaſterium, and | 


2 8 

e will have the 1 to have been the ſame with 

the coniſterium; but 

_ De Quat. Art. Popul. c. 3. F. 13. | 
e word is formed of the Greek, awodver, exuere, to 

off, or undreſs. "4 


— 


perſon being ſued for money ſuppoſed due to the public, pleaded 
that the charge was unjuſt, and withal produced all the money 
he was poſl: 
his hands. 


Suidas adds, that eToyeaÞy is ſometimes taken for an action 


inſt ſuch, as neither paid the fines laid upon them before the 
ninth prytanea following their ſentence, nor were able to give 
ſufficient ſecurity to the city. Pott. Archzol. Græc. I. 1. c23. 
APOGRAPHE, in the Roman law, denotes a catalogue, or in- 
ventory of goods. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 76. b. T% 
APOLE SIS ; AmToarliu; dn, in the Athenian laws, an 
of divorce ; brought when a woman had fled from herh a 
Pott. Archæol. I. 1. c. 24. | 3 
ArorE sis, in the antient phyſic, denotes a retention of the 
urine, or any other matter which ought to be evacuated. Brun. 
x; Med. p. 107. a. * | 
APOLEPs1s is alſo underſtood of an interception of the blood or 
ſpirits,” or an extinctiom of the native heat of the veins, 
Arorzrsis is alſo à denomithation of a ſpecies of a 
wherein the ſpeech, ſenſe, motion, Fc. ſuddenly fail, 


Lex. Med 


offius ſhews they were two different 


| 
* F Was continued till Pauſanias's time. Pott. Arczol. Gratc. 
APOGRAPHE, Anzvy:apn, in the antient law, was when a | 


ed of, and declared by what. means it came to | 


3 
lanc. | 


This ſeems to coincide with what is otherwiſe called a cata- 
lepis. See CATALEP1s, Cycl. and Suppl. | 
he word is ſometimes alſo written Awoanubic, apolempſir, 

and Arena, Apolepſia. | 

APOLIDES, AmoMdes, in antiquity, thoſe condemned for life 
to the public works, or exiled into ſome iſland, and thus 
diveſted of the privileges of Roman citizens. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. T. 1. p. 123. 5 

APOLINOSIS, in the antient phyſic, a method of curing fiſ- 
tula's by means of raw flax. Brun. Lex. Med. in voc. 

APOLLINARIAN Games, in Roman antiquity, were inſtituted 
in the year of Rome 542. The occaſion was a kind of oracle 
delivered by the phophet Marcus after the fatal battle at Cannz, 
declaring, that to expel the enemy, and cure the people of an 
infectious diſeaſe, which then prevailed, ſacred es were to 
be annually performed in honour of Apollo. The prætor to 
have the direction of them; and the decemviri to offer ſacri- 
fices after the Grecian rite. See Livy, I. 25. c. 12. 
The ſenate ordered that this oracle ſhould be obſerved the ra- 
ther, becauſe another of the ſame Marcus, wherein he had 
foretold the overthrow at Cannæ, had come true; for 
this reaſon they gave the prætor twelve thouſand aſſes out 
of the public caſh to defray the ſolemnity, There were 
ſacrificed an ox to Apollo, as alſo two white goats, and 
a cow to Latona : all with their horns gilt. Apollo had 
alſo a collection made for him, beſides what the people who 
were ſpectators gave voluntarily. The firſt prætor by whom 
they were held was P. Cornelius Sylla. For ſome time they 
were moveable or indictive, but at length were fixed, under 
P. Licinius Varus, to the fifth of July, and made perpetual. 
The men, who were ſpectators at theſe games, wore garlands 
on their heads; the women performed their devotions in the 
temples at the ſame time, and at laſt they carouſed together 
in the veſtibles of their houſes, the doors ſtanding open. 
The Apollinarian games were only ſcenical ; and at firſt only ob- 


" ſerved with ſinging, piping, and other ſorts of muſic 3 but 


afterwards there were alſo introduced all manner of moun- 
tebank-tricks, dances, and the like, yet ſo as that they ſtill 
remained ſcenical, no chariot races, wreſtling, or the like la- 
borious exerciſes of the body being ever practiſed at them. 
Heder. Schul. Lex. p. 30. ſeq. Niel Abram. in Not. ad 
Cicer. Philip. 2. c. 23. Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. 22. f. 7. Ma- 
crob. Saturn. 1. 17. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 114. 
Danet, and others, confound the ludi Apollinares with the 
2 Danet, Dict. Ant. in voc. Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. 
8 Ludi was alſo a opens name given to all ſce- 
nical games. V. Scalig. Poet. I. 1. c. 30. 
Theſe were alſo called Ludi liberales, and ſcenici. 
They differed from the ludi theatrales, in that the former 
were celebrated with all ſorts of plays, farces, poems, recita- 
2 Sc. the latter only by dancing, and muſic. Scalig. 
oc. cit. 


This kind of Apollinarians had their ſhare in almoſt all the ſo- 


lemn games. 
APOLLINARIS, in botany, a ame given by ſome authors to 
. henbane. Ger, Emac, Ind. 2. | 
APOLLONIA, Arne, in antiquity, feaſts ſacred to Apollo 
at Egialea, . | 
The occaſion of their inſtitution is thus related. Apollo after 
his victory over Python, went to Egialea, accompanied with 
his ſiſter Diana; but being frighted thence, fled into Crete. 
Aſter this the Egialians were infected with an epidemical diſtem- 
per ; and being adviſed by the prophets to appeaſe the two. of- 
fended deities, ſent ſeven boys and as many virgins, to en- 
treat them to return, Apollo and Diana accepted their piety, 


and came with them to the citadel of 2 ea, in memory 
of which a temple was dedicated to Pitho the goddeſs of per- 
ſuaſion; and it became a cu m to appoint choſen boys and 
* — to make a ſolemn proceſſion, in ſhew, as if they 
deſigned to bring back Apollo and Diana 


3 Which ſolemnity 


| E'&. 6-30. I; Þ 379, + it _ 

APOLOGUE (Cycl.)—We find many things in authors co 

' Cerning the origin of Apologues *, the diſtinguiſhing charaQters 
of the way of 


of Apolo 
caching Y Apologues v. — [* V. Bayle, Dict. Crit. in voc. 
Eſepe, Not. (A). d Shaftſ6. Charact. T. 3. p. 206. ſeq. 
Paſch. de Var. Mod. Moral. Trad. c. 2. F. 12. ſeq. Budd. 
og ad The. L 1.6 a} 70 
Apologue differs from fable, fabula, wwe, as the former is 
uſed in ſpeeches, and harangues to perſuade; the latter 
in tragedies, comedies, and pieces of poetry, 
to inſtru and corre the inanners. ,. Apolagus alſo differs 
from ænut, as the latter is only calculated for the uſe of men, 
and carries a graver and weightier admonition ; whereas / 
logues are propoſed to children, Apologue differs from X 
. © as the latter is a fimilitude drawn from natural, moral, or any 
' other branches of knowledge ; the former only from moral 
topics. Others ſtate the difference thus ; that 


from the doings of men, Apologues 
even of things inanimate ; 2 1 5 
in the narration, which 


| s, the uſe and advantages 


arables are taken 
from thoſe of brutes, or 


parables require probability 


p. 59. 


2 do not. Paſch. de Var. 
20. 1 . 
Aro. 


Mod. Moral. Trad. . 2. 


* 


2 


and liable to offend the ſame, is diſ 


general ſenſe, the ſolution, or reſolutian of 
read of the Half of = — 
or the like. Brun. Lex. Med. 


APOMELI, in medicine, a kind of decoction prepared of ho- 


ney, or an honey-comb mixed with vinegar, and boiled a 


© ſhort time, till the qualities of both be united, and the acri- 


mony of the vinegar allayed. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 65. 

. This is ſometimes alſo Called by the Greck writers oZvyavxv, 
Oxyglycy, or h ,, Oxyglyces. = So 2 2 
The Apomeli is repreſented as a kind of medium between 
mulſe and oxymel, It was antiently of great uſe among the 
Greeks, as a detergent, promoter of ſtool, urine, Sc. 


APOMYOS Deus, in the heathen m thology, a name under 


which Jupiter was 8 lis, Hercules as well 
as Jupiter at the Olympic es. Theſe Deities were ſup- 
plicatedunder this name, to deſtroy or drive away the vaſt num- 
of flies which always — at the great ſacrifices: And 
in thoſe which accompanied the Olympic games, the firſt 
was always to the Apomyos, or Myiagrus Deus, that he 
might drive away the flies from the reſt. The uſual ſacrifice 
was a bull; and Pliny tells us, that on this the inſets would 
Bo off in whole myriads, in form of clouds, and not return to 
moleſt the prieſts in the reſt of their ſolemnities, during the 
whole time, This ſeems to ſtand upon the ſame rank with 
many other of Pliny's miracles. | 

APONEUROTIC S muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by 
Spigelius, and ſome others, to a muſcle of the thigh, called 
by Cowper and Winſlow the Muſculus lati Tendinis, and 

uſculus faſciæ late. Winſlow has called it, with more pro- 
priety, the Muſculus Vagine femoris. 

AFONIA, among phyſicians, a ſtate of indolence, or the ab- 
ſence of pain . In which ſenſe, the word amounts to the 
fame with Anodynia. Hence alſo Apona, Ama, is uſed 

ſome for medicines which do not excite pain *.—{[* Gorr. 
Med. * Brun, Lex. Med. in voc.] 

APONOGETON, in Botany, a name given by Pontedera to 
a genus of Plants, called by Micheli and Linnæus Zannichellia. 
See ZANNICHELLIA. ; 

APOPEMPTIC, Amerunlxe;, in the antient poetry, a hymn 
addreſſed to a ſt on his departure from a place to his 
own country. Scal. Poet. I. 3. c. 11 3: 
The antients had certain holy days, wherein they took leave 
of the gods with apopemptic ſongs, as ſuppoſing them returning 
each to his own country. The deities having the patronage 

of divers places, it was but juſt to divide their preſence, and 
allow ſome time to each. Hence it was, that, among the 
Delians and Mileſians we find feaſts of Apollo, and among 
the Argians feaſts of Diana, called Epidemiæ, r, as 
ſuppoſing theſe deitics then more peculiarly reſident among 
them. On the laſt day of the feaſt they diſmiſſed them, fol- 
lowing them to the altars with a ptic hymns, 

APOP ASIS, ATo@aor, in the eman laws, was ſometimes 
uſed for the ſame with Aroyeapn. Suid. Lex. T. 1. p. 300. 

APoPHASIs was alſo uſed for the account given of eſtates, at 
the' exchange of them for the avoiding public employments. 
When any man would excuſe himſelf from any troubleſome 
and To ja truſt, by caſting it on another richer than 
himſelf, the perſon produced had power to challenge him to 
make an exchange of eſtates, and 2 compel him to un- 

| _ the office he had before refuſed. Pott. Archzol Græc. 

I. C. 27. ' x | 
a Azo@ao, in the civil law, an anſwer or reſcript 
of the prince. Calv. Lex. ſur. p. 76. 8 
Among logicians the word is alſo uſed for a negation or denial. 

ArorHRas1s, in rhetorick, a e whereby we really ſay or 
adviſe a thing, under a fei ſhew of paſſing over, or diſ- 
ſuading it. te | 


„ makes the Apophaſis a ſpecies of irony *. Scaliger 


it the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Occupatio d.— 
*Inft. 1.9. c., a. Poet. I. 3. C. B.] 
APOPHLEGMATISM, ATogaywariows, in medicine, the 
operation of purging phlegm or pituita from the head. | 
legmati/m is of two kinds, the one a 


by the noſtrils, Apophlegmatiſmus per nares ; the other by the 
mouth, Apophlegmati mus per o. wa 
APOPHLEGMAT1ISM by the mouth is a kind of particular Sa- 


livation, differing from the general kind, in that, in the 
former not only faliva is brought from the ſalival glands, but 
other mucous and ſerous humours from the parts bordering 
=—_ the mouth. Zunck. Conſp. Therap. tab. 7. p. 237. 
his is more particularly by ſome authors denominated Ma- 
Le See n G COR 
Some e it a ſhort ſpitting, /putatio brevis, by way of 
contradiſtinction from — Hinasen, which 4 a 4 
or continued ſpitting. | | 


< 


- APOPHLEGMATISM by the noſtrils is a peculiar kind of eva- | 


cuation, whereby the mucous humour lodged in the head, 


charged either by the ſpon- 
taneous action of the parts, or the uſe of e indBlich, 


pete ® N 


tion of pituita | 


APO 


APOPHLEGMATIZANTS (Cycl.) are of two kinds, one 
adminiſtred by the way of the mouth, and intended to operate 
by ſpitting ; the other given by the noſtrils, to operate by 
ſneezing, Cc. | | 
The former are more particularly denominated Mafticatories, 
or Salrvatories, The latter Errhines, or Sternutatories. 
Our diCtionary-writers ſeem all to fail in this article ; ſome 
reſtraining Apophlegmatizants to the noſe, as Blancard and 
xe others to the mouth, as Caſtellus and Bruno. 
The claſs of Apophlegmatizants adminiſtered by the mouth are 
by ſome ſubdivided into two ſorts : The firſt, properly deno- 
minated Mafticatories, conſiſt of thoſe which are merely in- 
ſipid, or without all acrimony; but which, by chewing 
in the mouth, draw faliva from the neighbouring glands. 
Such are paper, a leaden bullet, cryſtal, maſtic, and the 
like. See MAasTicaTORY, Cycl. 
The ſecond, properly denominated Apophlegmatizants, are 
thoſe compoſed of acrimonious particles, which vellicating the 
membranous coats of the mouth, occaſion a more plentiful 
diſcharge of ſaliva, by which thoſe acrimonious particles are 
diluted and deterged. : Such are tobacco, ſage, and the like. 
Nent. Fundam. Med, T. 1. tab. 4. F. 9. p. 283. | 
Their chief uſe is in ſerous or wa kiforders ot the head, 
apoplexies, hydrocephalus's ; ſometimes alſo in diſorders of 
the eyes, the tooth-ach, and the like, V. Boerh. de Mat. 
Medic. p. 127. Nent, I. c. T. 2. tab. 24. p. 122. 
The claſs of Apophlegmatizants adminiſtred by the noſe may be 
divided, 19. into ſuch as operate without ſneezing, by reſolving 
the humours lodged in the glands of the noſtrils, and gently 
exciting the glands to an excretion. Theſe are more particu- 
larly denominated Errhines, Id. ibid. See the article Ex- 
RHINA, Cycl. and Suppl | 
20. Such as operate by ſtrongly ſtimulating the membrane of 
the noſtrils, „ a ſneezing, and expelling the humours 
with violence. Nent. loc. cit. Junck. Conſp. Therap. tab. 6. 
215. | 
eſe are more properly denominated Ptarmics and Sternuta- 
tories. See PTARMICA and STERNUTATIVE, Cycl. 
Such are tobacco, ſnuffs of divers ſorts, hellebore, &c. 
APOPHORETA, in antiquity, preſents made to the gueſts at 
a feaſt, or other entertainment, which they carried away 
1 them. * Saturn. I. 1. c. 16. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
. 1. p. 258. | 
The word is formed of the Greek Aregeg⁴, I carry away. 
Veſpaſian gave Apophoretæ to the men in the Saturnalia, and 
to the women on the calends of March, Set. in Veſp. 
C. 19. 
Hence alſo Martial calls the fourteenth book of his Epigrams 
Apophoreta :;— And in imitation of him, Grotius gives the 
ſame title to a book of his Poems. V. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. 1. 2. 
C. 20. | 
The name Apophoreta was afterwards appropriated to the veſſel 
wherein the preſents were put. Iſid. orig. I. 20. c. 4. 
— was ſometimes alſo applied to the caſe wherein relicts were 
pt. | 
APOPHRADES, ATo@padv,- in phyſic, denotes a ſort of un- 


. V. Lang. Epiſt. Medic. 36. 1. 1. p. 161. 4 
APOPHTHEGM, a ſhort, wiſe, and pithy faying. Cic. de 
offic. I. 1. c. 29. | | 

Such is that of Cyrus: He is unworthy to be a magiſtrate, 
who is not better than his ſubjects. Or this; He that will 
not take care of his own buſineſs, will be forced to take care 
of that of others. Or that of Artaxerxes Mnemon, when re- 
duced to hunger by the loſs of his baggage ; How much plea- 
ſure have I hitherto lived a ftranger to? Or that of Cato; 
Homines nihil agendo diſcunt male agere. Or, finally, that of 

. Auguſtus, owe: Spades, Feſtina lente. | 


} Plutarch, Eraſmus, and others, have publiſhed collections of 


AW. Harſdorffer has publiſhed the art of Apophthegms, 
rs Apophthegmatica, in High Dutch, under the fictitious 
name of Quirinus Pegeus. Alph. Panormita has given four 
books of the Apophthegms of Alphonſus king of Arragon, 
which have been illuſtrated with commentaries by ZEneas Sil- 


T. 1. p. 84. 
The modern books under the titles of Aua, Table- tall, and 
the like, are full of the Apophthegms, or memorable ſayings, 
of learned men; as Scaliger, Thuanus, Menage, Selden, &C. 

APOPHYGE, or ArorH vis, (Cx) in architecture, is 
properly a concave or arched member, ſerving either to 
connect two flat members together, or to join a flat member 
to another not flat, Wolf, Elem. Archit. 5. 109. 

In this ſenſe we may diſtinguiſh two Apophyges, the upper 
een WIE" & fore, e 
APOPHYG1s is that part, or ſweep, whereby a 

t member of the upper part of an order is connetied to the 
lower. Id. in Lex. Math. p. 127, 

- "This is alſo called by the French Je Cong d Enhaut, and by 

the Italians i/ Cave di ſopra. bags”; 

Lower ApOPHYGIS, 


which connects two flat parts in the lower part of an order. 


This the French call e Cong d Embas, and the Italians 
il Gave'di Baſſo, ſometimes alſo il Five d Baſſo. Id. ibid. 
Ys / U ts 


APOPHYSIS 


H nappy days, wherein either no criſis, or an ill one, is to be ex- 


yius. Paſch, de Var, Mod. Mor, Trad, Ehe. Bibl. Phi. 
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is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
probole, projecture, protuberance, ec- 
the like. Van Horn. Microcoſm. F. 11. 


APOPHYSIS (Cycl.) 
proceſs, eminence, 
phyſis, head, and 


P- 8. 5 
>: differ from Epiphyſes, as theſe latter are only ap- 

. adhering or — es to a bone; whereas the for- 

mer are productions or continuations of the bone itſelf, ſhoot- 

ing out from it like branches from the trunk of a tree. Bar- 
thol. Libel. 4. Anat. c. 1. See Ep1PHYsIs, Cycl. 

Apophyſes, with regard to figure, may be reduced to two 

kinds, round and long. | 

The former are called by the general name of heads. Theſe 

may be ſubdivided into two forts : If the head be large, ob- 

long, and very prominent, it is called ſimply, Kaba, caput, 
head; if flat and low, Ko3:a®-, condylus. 

The long kind are alſo ſubdivided into acute and obtuſe : 

The acute terminating in a point, is called Ken, corona, from 

the reſemblance it bears to a quail's bill. There are divers ſpecies 
of this, diſtinguiſhed 8 to their figure, by different 

names; that reſembling a ſtyle or bodkin is called ſtyloides, 
ohen, or graphioides, ypuProudns ; that reſembling a breaſt, 
maſtoides or mammaria, waroudn; that reſembling an an- 
chor, anchoroides, ayzogoui3n; 3 that reſembling a crow's bill, 
coracoides, Kogaxoridng 3 that reſembling a tooth, oJorloroncy 
or dentiformis. Hence alſo the terms glenoides, condyloides, 

pterygordes, corone, troc hanter, &c. ö 

The obtuſe kind terminating in a head, is called cervix, 

collum, or neck. V. Blaſ. Comm. ad Yeſling. c. 2. p. 16. 

Heiſt. Comp. Anat. F. 49. See CERvix, &c. 

The general uſe of Apophyſes is, 15. For the greater conve- 
niency of articulation, whether it be with or without motion. 
2®. 10 afford a more commodious origination and inſertion 

to the muſcles; and 3*. To defend other parts. I heir par- 

ticular uſes will be indicated under the proper articles of each 

bone, c. Heiſt. Compend. Anat. F. 50. p. 19. 
AroPHYs1s is alſo applied by Hippocrates to certain fleſhy 

excreſcences, found in moles, and female fœtus's of ſeven 
months, as appearing. rather proceſſes, and origins of mem- 
bers, than diſtin&t members, ſuch as he ſays may be found in 
male ſcetus s. V. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 66. a. e 
ArpopHYS1s Raviana denotes the larger proceſs of the malleus 
of the ear, into which the muſcles of the bone are inſerted. 
Hleiſt. Comp. Anat. n. 68. p. 25. Sce MALLE us. 
APOPLANESIS, Aren, in oratory, a kind of fallacious 
defence, and flurring over, darkening and concealing things, 


in order to blind the judges, or the audience. Fab, Thel. in voc. |. 


ArorLAN ESIS, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a ſort of 
confutation, wherein the ſpeaker promiſes to anſwer what the 
adverſary objects in another place, but which being too diffi- 
cult to anſwer, is afterwards forgot and left to paſs unanſwered. 
Feder. Schul. Lex. p. 315. 

APOPLECTIC Vins, a name ſometimes given to the jugulars. 
Theſe are ſometimes alſo denominated among antient writers 
ſaporales. | 
Some writers reſtrain apoplectic to the internal jugular, aſcend- 
ng by the fide of the trachea. Barthol. Anat, Libel, x. c. 6. 

APOPLECTICA, Apoplefical medicines, a name uſed by 
ſome for what we more properly call antapopledics. Brun. 
Eex. Med. in voc. r 

APOPLECTICAL Balſams, is a name given by ſome writers to a 
fort of ſweet ſcented » Prepared of diſtilled oils, and 
uſed by way of perfume. :V. Boerh, New Meth. Chem. 


T. 3: E. 10. ſeq. | 
APOPLEXY (Cyc.)—This diſtemper is alſo denomiaated by | . 


Roman writers Sideratio. Lang. Epiſt. Med. p. 106. 

The word Ache, in Hippocrates, includes both Apoplexies 

and ſyncopies. Friend, Hiſt. of Phyſ. T. 1. p. 93 | 

Serous or lymphatic Apoplexies are thoſe chiefly incident to 

old men, in whom the vital heat is greatly abated. The 
( young and corpulent are expoſed to the ſanguineous kind. 

e — et method of letting blood from 
any vein in this per, giving emetics, or ſharp clyſters, 
and applying bliſters; but inſiſt much on the 1 of 
arteriotomy, and recommend cordials. Calderwood, new 

| Moth, of cur. Apoplex. ap. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. Abrid. vol. 2. 
. 466: FEES $2 gh 
A late author thinks that the carus, cataphora, or ſubeta 
Avicenne, lethargy, coma vigil, or typhomania Galeni, 
palſy, paraplegia, hemiplegia, &c, are nothing but different 

| 7 of 3 in a leſſer degree. Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. 

ol. 1. p. 266. ä | 

APOPLEXY is alſo reckoned among the diſeaſes of hawks, bei 
a diſtemper which ſeizes their heads, occaſioned by too muc 
greaſe and ſtore of blood, or their having ſtood too long ex- 
poſed to the heat of the ſun, or having been ſuffered too long 
flights in the heat of the day. Dict. Kuſt. T. 1. in voc. 
Horſes are alſo ſaid-to be ubject to Apoplexies, occaſioned by 
want of exerciſe, ot too plentiful feeding. 


The diſtemper ſhews itſelf by a gjddinefs, recling, trembling, | 


ing ſuddenly down, without ſenſe or motion. 
is by taking a large quantity of blood from the 
neck — per heekrunt-T ning Farr. D. p. 28. 
FO LIS E, Aras, in antient laws, a ſort of officers in 
in the country 


and ſometimes 


* 


3 
Sverr. Vor. 


* x 
a > ff,” 


APO 


not entitled to have arms; for the prevention of miſchief and 
violence. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. | 
APOP OMPAE, AwowouTaig in antiquity, certain days in which 


ſacrifices were offered to the gods called Pompæi. Who theſe 
deities were is doubtful z certain it is, that Hopwa:®- denotes 
any perſon that conducts another in his Way; and therefore 
was applied to Mercury, who was believed to be Pluto's 
gentleman-uſher, and to conduct the ſouls of deceaſed perſons 
to the ſhades below. Potter however is rather inclined to 
think that theſe days belonged to the gods, called Awowopwaioi, 
1, e. AmoTgowoi, ( Or &ToTopuT?) is by Phavorinus expounded 


puto, and Averrunci, becauſe they were thought to avert 
evils; ſuch were Jupiter, Hercules, and others. Pott. Ar- 
chæol. Græc. 1. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 370. 

APOPOMPZAUS, a , . See AZ AZ EL. 
APOPOMPES, Awewouwn; den, in Greek antiquity, an action 
of divorce, when the huſband had put away his wife. Pott. 
Archæol. Græc. I. 1. c. 24. | 

This ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from Apolepſis. See the ar- 
ticle APoLEPsIs. 

APOPSYCHIA is ſometimes underſtood of effluvia, emitted 
from the ſun, moon, and other heavenly bodies ; to which 
their influences on ſublunary things is aſcribed: J. de Scient. 
Mathem. c. 37. §. 2. 55 

APORIA, in rhetoric, denotes a ſtate of doubt or wavering, 
vherein the orator a undetermined whether to fay a 
thing or not, e. gr. Eloquar an ſileam? Shall I ſpeak out, or 
hold my tongue? Micrel. Lex. Phil. p. 149. 

This is otherwiſe called doubting, dubitatio, addubitatio, 
APORON (Cycl.)—This word 1s ſometimes alſo uſed among 
law writers for an inexplicable ſpeech, or diſcourſe. Calv. 


Lex. Jur. p. 77. 


a. | | 
APORRHOEA, (Cycl.) in phyſic, is ſometimes particularly uſed 


for morbid or contagious miaſmata, or effluvia from un- 
wholeſome bodies. Brun. Lex. Med. p. 109. 

APORRHOEA is alſo uſed to denote a ſhedding or falling off of 
the hair. See the articles ALopECIA, BALDNEss, Cc. 
Cycl. and Su 1. * 
APOSIOPESIS, A, in rhetoric, is. commonly uſed to 
denote the ſame with Ellipis. Jul. Scaliger diſtinguiſhes 
them, The latter, according to him, being only the ſup- 
preſſion of a word; as, me, me : adſum qui fect ; the former, 
the omitting to relate ſome part of the action; as 


Dixerat, atgus illam media inter talia ferro 


Collapſam adſpiciunt ——— "TE 


Where the poet does not mention how Dido killed herſelf. 
See ELLIPs1s.- Cycl. 6 4 

This figure is of uſe to keep up the grandeur and ſublimity of a 
diſcourſe, Vid. Vo. Rhet. if 5. p. 345, 346, 352. | 
APOSITION, Apo/itio, in medicine, an averſion for food. 
Apoſition amounts to much the ſame with Anorexia; though ſome 
make a difference; alledging that the latter imports no more 
than an inappetency, or want of deſire to eat; the former, an 
averſion or loathing of it. Linden. Select. Med. Ex. 13. §. 79- 
APOSPASMA, in medicine, denotes a ſolution of continuity in 
ſome organical part, as a membrane, ligament, or the like. 
Brun. Lex. Med. in voc. | f 
APO8PASMA is alſo applied to metalline recrements, as tutia, 
melanteria, miſy, ſory, or the like. LZudov. Dil, Pharmac. 


I. p. 538. X 
APOSPHACELISIS, Amano, in the antient phyſic, de- 
notes a Mortification of a fleſhy part, happening in caſes of 
wounds, and fractures, from too tight a ligature. - Ca/tel. in 
APOSPHRAGISMA, Ame apps the f 

A A, AmzooPeayioua, in an iquity, 
or impreſſion of a ſeal. Fab. Theſ. p. * f * 
It was forbid among the antients to have the figure or image 
of God on their rings or ſeals. To this purpoſe the precept 
of Pythagoras, Ex $axlvAiy £ixore Ore n were! But in proceſs 
of time, this grew little regarded ; it was uſual enough to have 
the figures of Egyptian and other deities, as well as of heroes, 
monſters, friends, - anceſtors, and even brutes on their dactyli, 


— 


or ring ſeals. Thus Cæſar had the i of Venus, Pollio 
of Alexander, Auguſtus of the ſphinx, Pompey of a frog, 
Lentulus of his grandfather, &c. | 
APOSPONGI S, among antient phyſicians, the applica- 
tion of a ſponge, whether dry or ſoaked with water, either to 
cleanſe the filth from a part, or to appeaſe pains, 174 (a . N 
or refreſh the ſpirits. Ga/tel. lex. in voc. Gorr. Def. Med. 0 | 


APOSTAGMA, in natural hiſtory, the muſt or juice which runs 
from the grapes ere they be trodden, or. preſſed. ' 
This, is otherwiſe called Apeſtalagma; ſometimes, on ac- 

| . count of its great wares Sy yes; ſometimes protropum. 

Linden. Ex. 10. 5. 206. g 


an action brought againſt foreigners ſojourning at Athens, who 
neglected to chuſe themſelves patrons. Potter, Archeol, I. 1. 
. t i . 
APOSTASIQU DICE, Amoraou dun, was alſo an action br by 
a maſter or patron againſt his ſervants or clients, for re 


appointed to diſarm Al private perſons, or thoſe | 


to perform the ſervices they were bound ta. Pott. Ar 
. I.: 26 EWING e 8-ba Y rg 
| 3B 


aw) otherwiſe named Auel, antixaxci, amwclebwai, 


APOSTASIOU DICE, Amraow bun, in the Athenian, Jaws," 


Fe " + Þ 


: 


* 


* 


Aros r As18, in a more particular 


In which ſenſe, the word is 


* 3 ” N 
a | - 


- APOSTASIS; erase, in phyſic, uſually-fignifies the fame 


with abſceſs. See IMPOSTHUMATION.: ' | 
In which ſenſe, the word is uſed by Hippocrates and others 
promiſcuouſly with Aworhua, _—_ | Wes”. 
nſe, denotes a departure or 
removal of the morbid matter, in the criſis or ſolution of a diſ- 
eaſe, Fiinck, Conſp. Chirurg. tab. 6. p., 66. 
ao uſed by Hippocrates and the 
' antients, as different from Apoſtein. - 


* ee, in this ſenſe, is of two kinds; the firſt, Kal esl 


a ei. 


econd, Ka 


„ *Awiracy; ce ixxpov denotes an excretion or efflux of the 


, 


Inſtances of this 
/ . progreſs has been diſturbed, or a bad regimen been obſerved. 


\ * 


Under this are included immediate eruptions, and the like 
evacuations, whereby the containing cauſe of a diſeaſe, and 
the chief. matter of it, are thrown off from the nobler and 
more intimate parts of the body, through the leſs noble and 
— xe 'Awoliow denotes à tranſlation of the morbid 
matter from the principal to ſome other leſs noble parts, but 
without any total expulſion of it from the body. ; 
ind are chiefly. in acute fevers, where their 


Funcl. lib. cit. p. 66. At oy ; 
ter writers have#been led into great inaccuracies in relation 
to the preciſe differences and characters of Hippocrates's 
N 1 and Apoſtema. Dr. Stahl has given /a differtation 
expr 


on the ſubject. Goelic. Hiſt. Chirurg. Recent. 


§. 563. p. 564- 1, 
ArosrAsis is alſo uſed by Hippocrates for a fracture of a bone, 
- - wherein ſome part is entirely ſeparated or broken off. ppocr. 
de Fract. ap. Brun. Lex. Med. P- ITI. a. 

APOSTATE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a deſerter from the 
true religion. See AposTACY, Cycl. ; 
In which ſenſe, _— amounts to much the fame with 
lapſed, perverted, &c. 

Apoftates to Mahometaniſm are commonly called Renegad?'s. 

; Greeks frequently confound Apeſtates with Heretics, 

Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 124. in voc. Aera, 

The Emperors Adrian and Julian are on record in church 

hiſtory as Apo/tates. The former, according to Lampridius, 
having begun to erect temples to Chriſt, was prevailed on by 

the Rafe cdu 


turn Chriſtians, and the other temples be deſerted. 

The puniſhment of Apaſtates from Chriſtianity to Judaiſm was 
left by Conſtantine to the diſcretiom of the Judges, who, 
when they thought fit, were at liberty to condemn them to 
death. Tue fabſequent emperors, in lieu hereof, enacted 
confiſcations. The ſtate of theſe new Jews was much 
worſe than that of the native Jews. Thele latter had 
many privileges ; the former were not allowed to make wills, 
nor was their teſtimony admitted in the courts of juſtice. Bing. 
Orig. Eecleſ. I. 16. c. 6. F. 1. | 


APOSTATE is alſo uſed for a religious, who having taken the | 


vows, quits the monaſtic profeſſion without leave. Du Cange, 
Gloſl. Lat. T. 1. p. 259. ſeq. in voc. Apoſtatare. 
APOSTATE is alſo applied to the prieſts who throw aſide the 
tonſure, and abandon the clerical life. 
In a decree of pope Nicolas, publiſhed in 1059, theſe are 
called Apo/tate Yulanifie, or Julian Apeſtates, in alluſion, 
we ſuppoſe, to the tradition of the emperor Julian's having 
been in holy orders. Theſe, unleſs they returned to the cle- 
 Fical, were excluded all benefit of Chriſtian communion. 
Cod. tit. de Apoſtatis, I. f. du Cang. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 259. 
APOSTATE, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a perſon who falls away 
voluntarily into heatheniſm, after having for ſome time made 
- profeſſion of Chriſtianity. | | 
Apoſtates differed from common lapſers into idolatry, in this, 
that the latter fell by Violence, and the terror of perſecution ; 
but Apoftates by principle and choice, out of a diſlike to 
chriſtianity, and a love of gentiliſm. As the lapſers generally 
returned as ſoon as they had opportunity, Ape/tates commonly 
. continued ſuch all their days. 
The ſtate of Apeſtates in the antient church was even worſe 


than that of heretics. The imperial laws, at leaſt from the | 


time of Theodoſius, denied Apeſtates the common privileges 
of Roman ſubjects, r om of the power of diſpoſing 
of their eſtates by will, Sc. No man might make 
them his heirs, nor could they ſucceed to any inheritance. 
They were to have no commerce or ſociety with others; their 


teſtimony was not to be taken in law ; in fine, they were to | 


- be infamous'to all intents. They were not ſo much as allowed 


the right of If they were not baniſhed, it was only | 
for the greater puni to live among men, and not en- 


- Joy the common privileges of men; nor were they ever to 


regain their antient ſtate, "Th repented and returned | 
it was to be n benefit to them: 1 . nce could never | 


obliterate their crime: Such was their condition in temporals. | 


And, by ſome canons in the church, 
verely treated in ſpirituals. The 
communion to the laſt to all 


were not leſs ſe- 


to oftates d. [ Bing. Ori 
_ Fecleſ.' 1. 16. e. h. $. 4. Id. Ibid; It. 1.8; © 11. f. 8 
ui Theſ. T. r. p. 472-] F-01959 xt 19 5g of 
P "4 in the antient phyſic, denotes a' reſt or 
«4% 1 9 2.38. 4 5 902 8 : | N 


* 
. 
: 


s Sacrorum to .deſiſt, leſt all the world ſhould , 


il of -Eliberis forbad | 


P | 
AP O 
ſupport for a diſeaſed part, without binding. Brun. Lex. Med. 


„. 

bach are pillows, cuſhions, and the like. * 

The word ſeems alſo to have been uſed by Hippocrates for a 

ſtoppage, or obſtruction of ſome vaſcular part. 

APOSTHUME (Cycl.) is particularly uſed for a diſeaſe of hawks, 
which occaſions ſwellings in the head, ariſing from a redun. 
dancy of humours, and a preternatural heat of that part, 
Ruft. Dict. T. 1. in voc. | 
The Ape/thume diſcovers itſelf by the ſwelling of the eyes, a 

- moiſture iſſuing from the ears, and their wings extremely ſlothful. 

APOSTIL, Apeſtilla, in matters of literature, a marginal ad- 
dition, or note to a book, paſſage, or the like. 

APOSTLE (Cycl.)— The Apoſtles are called by the Arabs Haug. 
rioun, g. d. whitſters or fullers, from their profeſſion, ſa 
ſome ; but, according to others, becauſe repreſented by the 
antient Chriſtians, in their pictures, as clothed in white, and 
that their tradition informed them, that they appeared thus to 
the believers. The Arabs alſo give them the denomination 
Aſhab Feſa, g. d. Companions, or diſciples of Chrift ; but 
never that of Raſſoulon, or Morſeloun, which \properly ſigni- 
fies Apo/tles, or meſſengers. The former appellation they re- 
ſerve wholly for their own prophet Mahomet, and the Jatter 
for the patriarchs and prophets of the Old Teſtament, @ Her. 
bel. Bibl. Orient. p. 439. 

Jo. Simon has a diſcourſe expreſs, to ſhew that the Apo/les 

were all Lutherans, none of them papiſts. Collegium Apoſ- 

tolico-Lutheranum contra Kellium, S. G. quod omnes Apo- 
ſtoli fuerint Lutherani, nulli Papiſtæ. Wittemb, 1676. 4˙. 

Fabricius gives a liſt of the chief writers, who have treated of 

the origin, office, &c. of the Apo/iles. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. 

c. 13. F. II. | 
Fen ppg alſo a title or appellation given to Chriſt by the 

author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, to John the Baptiſt by 

Tertullian, to the ſeventy diſciples, to the diſciples of the 

Apoſtles, and even to ſeveral who preached and propagated 

the goſpel long after the Apo/tles days. V. Fabric. Bibl. An- 

C. 13. F. I. | 

We . read in Dr. Grabe of a female Apo/tle, Apaſtola, or 

1 Are, viz, St. Thecla; and the ſame title appears to have 

been given to other godly women. Grab. Spicil. T. 1. p. 331. 

Grotius obſerves, that Conftantine the Great was called 3; bs 

file among the princes, « Baowvo: Arorany, Grot. de Jur. 

Summ. Poteſt. p. 21. . | 
APOSTLE is alſo thought by many to have been the original 

name for biſhops, before the denomination Biſhop was appro- 
priated to their order. At firſt the name biſhop and preſbyter 
are ſuppoſed to have been common to all miniſters of the firſt 
and ſecond order ; during which time the appropriate name 
for biſhops, to diſtinguiſh them from meer preſbyters, was that 
of Apoftles. Thus Theodoret ſays expreſly, the ſame perſons 
were antiently called promiſcuouſly both biſhops and preſbyters, 
whilſt thoſe who are now called biſhops, were called Apo/tles. 

Thus, he ſays, Epaphroditus was the Apeſtle of the Philip- 

plans, Titus the Apo/tle of the Cretians, and Timothy 

the Apo/itle of the Aſiatics. Bing. Orig. Ecclef, 1. 2. c. 2. ſec. i. 

APOSTLE, in middle age writers, is alſo uſed to denote the book 
| of St. Paul's epiſtles, or the epiſtle which was taken out of 

them. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 262. 

In this ſenſe we meet with, readi 5 the Apoſtle; then follows 

the Apoſtle, deinde ſeguitur Apaſlolus, that is, a leſſon out of 

St. Paul's epiſtles.— Let him read the Fpsi]e and the goſpel, Qc. 

This is ſometimes alſo called Apaſfolicum. The 23 

had the care of the Apoſtolicum, and the archdeacon of the 

Evangelium, or goſpel. n 
ApOSTLE, Aooftoles, is alſo uſed for a letter dimiſſory given by 

a biſhop, either to a clerk, or a layman, when going into an- 

other dioceſe; the layman for ordination there, and the clerk 

either to be admitted to adminiſter the ſacraments, or be en- 
tered in the catalogue of another church. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 

Lat. T. 1. p. 262. See Dim1s$ory, Cycl. as 

Apaſtoli were alſo given by officials, and eccleſiaftical judges, 

in caſe of perſons ſent to Rome on appeals to the pope. 

All letters of appeal were ſometimes alſo denominated Apaſtoli. 
| 23 Paris writes the word, in this ſenſe, Apaſtilli. Hiſt. 
P- 459, ; f 
| APOSTLES is alſo a denomination of a ſect of heretics, more 
frequently called Apeſtolici. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 


x 263 See APOSTOLIC1, cl. ; 
ABO TOLAUM, or APposTOLIUM, in eccleſiaſtical writ- 
ters, denotes a church dedicated to, and called by, the name 
of an Apoſtle.” Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 8. c. x. F. 8. Suic. 
Thef. T. 1. . 4775 weak © 8 
Sozomen ſpeaks of the 1 of St. Peter at Rome, of 
the Apoftolzum of St. and St. Paul at Quercus near 
Chalcedon. | | 7 319 We 
In this ſenſe Apeſtolæum ſtands diſtinguiſhed from Prephetæum, 
Martyrium, &c. _ 1. Aten — 2 12 * 
APOSTOLARE, ArosToOLICARE, Apeftelixing, in ſome 
middle age writers, denotes the being preferted to the dignity 
of pope. Di Cunge, Gloſſ. Lat. Er T. p. 26. 
APOSTOLAIE, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for miſſion, 
In chis — — rſe expreſs. 
KY Apeſtolate of ut. Lipf. 1682. wan T3! | 
| \ /, 5 N aA 48 AKros- 
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APO 

APosSTOLATE more properly denotes the dignity or office of an 
apoſtle of Chriſt. See AposTLE, Cycl. and Suppl. 

ApoSTOLATE is alſo uſed, in antient writers, for the dignity or 
office of a biſhop. 
In this ſenſe, we meet with ſeveral letters, petitions, requeſts, 


c. directed to biſhops under the title of your Apo/tolate, 
3 or Apeſtolatus veſter. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
1. p. 261 - 


But as the title Apeſtolicus, had been appropriated to the pope, 
ſo that of Apo/tolate became at length reſtrained to the ſole 
dignity of the popedom, under which title the biſhops of Rome 
were addreſſed even by kings and emperors; We beſeech your 
Aprftolate ; we intreat your Apo/tolate. The popes even made 
no ſcruple of uſing it in ſpeaking of theniſelves ; you have ſig- 
nified to our Apaſtolate; it ſeems good to our Apo/tolate, &c. 

Every biſhop's ſee was antlently dignified with the title of ſedes 


Apoftalica, an Apoſtolical ſee, which is now the peculiar deno- | 


mination of the ſee of Rome. "The catholic church, ſays 
Auſtin, is propagated, and diffuſed over all the world by the 
Apoſtolical ſees, and the ſucceſſion of biſhops in them. Tt 
is plain this is not ſpoken only of the biſhop of Rome, but 

of all other biſhops whatſoever. Sidonius Apollinaris uſes 
the fame expreſſion, in ſpeaking of a private French biſhop, 
viz. that he ſat five and forty years, in his apoſtolical ſee. 
Bingh. Orig. Ecclef. I. 2. c. 2. Sect. 3. f 
Pope Siricius himſelf gives all primates the appellation Apoſto- 
lici, and it continued to be their title to the days of Alcuin, 
who ſpeaking of the election of biſhops, ſays, when the clergy 
and people have choſen one, they draw up an inſtrument, and 
go with their ele to the Apeſtolicus; by whom he means not 
the pope, but the primate or metropolitan of every province, 
who had the right and power of conſecration. Bingh. Orig. 
Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 16. Sect. 24. 

APOSTOLICUM, Are, is a peculiar name given to a kind 
of ſong or hymn, antiently uſed in churches. 

The Apo/tolicum is mentioned by Greg. Thaumaturgus as uſed 
in his time. Voſſius underſtands it as ſpoken of the apoſtles 


creed; Suicer thinks this impoſſible, for that this creed was then] 


unknown in the churches of the eaſt. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. 


T. 1. p. 473. ſeq. | 
APOST ROPHE, in medicine, denotes a loathing or averſion 
for food. Æginet. I. 3. c. 37. Linden, Exerc. 14. F. 63. 
| Caſtel. Lex. Med. in voc. 
In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with Apeſition. 
See APOSITION. 
APOSYRMA, Ares, in medicine, denotes a deſquamation, 
or ſcaling of the ſkin. 
In which ſenſe the word amounts to much the fame with abraſion. 
Greek writers uſe the word Apoſyrmata, for what the Latins 


call Abraſa, viz. a ſapericial ind of exulcerations, which | 


raiſe the ſkin. Brun. Lex. Med. p. 111. b. 
APOTAXOMENT,, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, a name antiently 

given to Monks on account of their renouncing the bufineſs 

and pleaſures of the world. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 7. c. 2. 


* 
Nn Amzd«x:0u®-, in the antient military art, 


a kind of line of circumvallation drawn round a place in or- 


der to beſiege it. Potter, Archæol. Att. I. 3. c. 10. 
This was alſo called Periteichiſmus, mugiluxzou®-. 

The firſt thing the antients went about, when they deſigned to 
lay cloſe ſiege to a place, was the Apoteichiſmus; which ſome- 
times conſiſted of a double wall, or rampart, raiſed of earth; 


the innermoſt to prevent ſudden fallies from the town ; the | 


outermoſt to keep off foreign enemies from coming to. the re- 
lief of the beſieged. This anſwered to what is called lines of 
contravallation and circumvallation, among the moderns. 
POTELESMA, Arcus, in a general ſenſe, denotes an 
effect of ſome cauſe, Scheibi. Topic. c. 6. n. 10. 


APOTELESMA is alſo uſed for a prognoſtic, or natural predic- | 


tion of an event. | | 
In which ſenſe Scaliger ſpeaks of the Apoteleſmata of Hippo- 
crates. The anſwers of aſtrologers deduced from the conſide- 
ration of the ſtars are particularly called Apoteleſms, or Apotele/- 
mata. | 

APOTELESMATA. is more particularly uſed, by aſtrologers for 


the effects of the ſtars and planets on ſublunary bodies. Ve. 
de Scient. Mathem. c. 37. F. 1. . 1 


In which ſenſe Apoteleſmata amount to the ſame with influ- | 


ences. 


Some will alſo have Apotelzſmata to dengte little figures and 


es of wax, made by magical art to receive the influence 

of the ſtars, and uſed as helps in divination. Bingb. Orig. 
Eccleſ. I. 16. c. 5. F. 1. 4 

APOTELESMATICA, ArdueHalins, the ſcience of apote- 


leſms, or the art of. foretelling future events, from the 


and configuration of the heavenly bodies. Je. de Scient. 


Mathem. C. 39. F. 1. 


In this ſenſe, tele/matica.amounts to.. the ſame with what 
we otherwiſe Judicial rolgy. , 


APO 


thecaries are called confeftioners, confectionarii. 
The perſon, attributes, and office of an Apothecary, are well 
deſcribed by Hofman, in his Clav. ad Schrod. p. 29. 
The antient phyſicians were their own Apothecaries, 
In Muſcovy, we are told, there are no Apothecaries at all; 
but then there are no phyſicians neither, except two or three 
retained by the court, and thoſe rather for ſtate than ſervice *. 
Travellers ſpeak of a famous Apothecary's ſhop at Dreſden, fur- 
niſhed with four thouſand ſilver pots, all filled with the choiceſt 
drugs >.—f* V. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 13. p. 506. oV. Jour. 
des Scav. An. 1676. p. 267.] 
There are in London two kinds of Apothecaries, the whole- 
fale and the retail; it is the retail Apothecary that the phy 
ſician is concerned with. The retail Apothecary generally 
acts by rule, follows his orders, and compounds with 
art and care; tho' he will ſometimes ſubſtitute a guid 
tro quo, and now and then venture to reverſe an order. Ac- 
cording to the ſkill and care of this trader, he is more or leſs 
liable to be impoſed on by the druggiſt, and the trading che- 
miſt, all of them uſually ſelling what they buy ; but if the 
Apothecary be here often deceived, how ſtands it with the phy- 
ſicians and the patient? Shaw's Lectures, p. 194. _ 
The retail Apothecaries, however, deal more in ſubſtitution, 
than in ſophiſtication ; the prudent phyſician will therefore pre- 
ſcribe what is uſually kept, and is proper to keep in the ſhops, 
or what otherwiſe is eaſily obtainable; and if there are other 
abuſes committed in this part of pharmacy, they may perhaps be 
chiefly attributed to want of ſkill or conduct in the phyſi- 
cian. Shaw's Lectures, p. 195. 
At Paris the Apothecaries make a part of the company of 
merchands epicters, that is grocers. Savar. Dif, Comm. 
in voc. | 
The company of Apothecaries were incorporated by a charter 
from king James I. procured at the- ſolicitation of Dr. May- 
erne and Dr. Atkins; till that time they only made a part 
of the grocers company; plumbs, ſugar, ſpice, Venice trea- 
cle, mithridate, &c. were ſold in the ſame ſhop and by the 
ſame perſon. The reafon of ting them was, that me- 
dicines might be better prepared, and in oppoſition to divers 
perſons who impoſed unwholeſome remedies on the people. 
Obſerv. on Caſe of Will. Roſe. F. 2. 
Will. Roſe an Apothecary was proſecuted in 1704 by the college, 
for practiſing phyſic, or making up ſeveral bolus's, electuaries, 
and juleps, and ſelling and delivering them to one Sale a butcher 
without the advice of a phyſician, and not being licenſed by 
the college, Thus is the caſe ſtated on the part of the de- 
fendants, Apothecaries, in their petition to parliament for a 
--writ of error to reverſe a judgment obtained againſt them in the 
2 On the behalf of the phyſicians it is repreſented 
omewhat otherwiſe, from the teſtimony of Sale himſelf, viz. 
that Roſe kept his patient under hand for a year, together, 
without giving him any relief, and brought in a bill of near 
fifty pounds; yet Sale being afterwards forced to apply to the 
diſpenſary, received his cure in ſix weeks, for leſs than 
forty ſhillings charge. See Obſery. on his Caſe printed in 
1704. . 
3 diſputed on this occaſion, what the buſineſs of an Apo- 
thecary is! Whether it be reſtrained to the making, com- 
pounding, and: ſelling good and wholeſome» medicines ; or 
whether it alſo extend to the preſcribing and directing the 
uſe of them? Obſerv. F. . | 
The Apothecaries appealed to conſtant uſage, as the beſt expounder 
of their charter ; and urged, that felling a few lozenges, or a 
ſmall electuary to anyaſking for a remedy for a cold, or in other 
ordinary or common caſes, or when the medicine has known 
certain effects, is not to be deemed unlawful, or prac- 
iſing as a phyſician, when no fee is taken or demanded for 
the ſame. Obſerv. 8 10. See alſo Neceſſ. and Uſefuln. of 
Diſpenſaries, and Anſwer to Tentam. Medicin. paffim. 
APOTHECARY, Apothecarius, in writers of the middle age, 
denotes a keeper, or ware-houſe-keeper, Du Cunge, 


Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 263. ſeq. 
The word is formed af . or rather of the barbarous 
APOTHECARIUS is alſo uſed to denote a ſtore-keeper, or of- 


— — 


word Apothecar, a ſhop, 


THERAPIA, Arbe, in phyſic, oy denotes a 
compleat or finiſhed cure, Caf. Lex. Med. 68. a. | 
APOTHERAPIA is alſo uſed; in the gymnaſtic art, for the laſt 

park of all regular exerciſe, vix. 468 n or union with oil, 

1 re as well as aſter bathing. V. Lang. Epiſt. Medic. 50. 
1. p. 229. pin 1 

| The defign of this was partly to cleanſe the ſin from any 

filth or duſt, it might have contracted during the exerciſe, and 

ry remove wearineſs. e 188 

ence that part of phyſic which directed the due perform- 


| ance of this was denominated Apotherapeutica, Arobaga wia. 


leſmatici, as ſynonimous' 
Ges, Sc. "Bingh. Orig. 


Cap. Bauhin has a treatiſe expreſs under the title of A. lige 
Lags. Baſ. 1581, J. SAP — 


2 NO. 


APOTHECARY (Cyd.)—In writers of the middle age, Apo- 


ficer 2 to have the direction of a magazine, granary, 
Oc. GRAN AR, Cycl. and Suppl. ae 

In which ſenſe Apothecarii, Awodmeagey is ſometimes rendered 
— borrearii and rationarii. 1 


A O 


APOTHERMUM, Arebeguo, in antient writers, a ſharg kind 
of Tance, like that prepared of muſtard, oil, and vinegar, or 


gf vinegar alone. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 68. 

APOTOME (Cyel.)—Euclid makes fix forts of Apotomes. 
Arorouk Prima, is when the greater number is a rational 
number, and the difference of the ſquares of both numbers 
is a ſquare number, e. gr. 3—/5, where the difference of 
the ſquares q and 5 is the ſquare number 4. The ſame holds 
in 5% 4/20, for that the differgnce of the ſquares 36 and 20, 

is the ſquare number 16. | 
ApoTome Secunda, is where the leſſer number isa rational number, 
and the ſquare root of the difference of the ſquares of both num- 
bers has a ratio expreſſible in numbers to the greater number, 
ſuch is / 18 — 4, for that the difference of the ſquares 18 and 16 
is 2, and 2 is to 18 as 1 tog, becauſe 18 3 Vz. The ſame 
holds of 4/48 — 6, for that the difference of the ſquares 48 
2 36 is 123 te 5 * +; to 2, for /12=24/3z 

48 = , or elle 48 =2V/12. 

Mabel T is when both the numbers which are ſub- 
ſtrated from each other are irrational numbers, and the ſquare 
, _ Toot of the difference of their ſquares has a ratio in numbers 
do the greater. This holds in /24 — v/ 18, for the difference 
of their ſquares 24 and 18 is 6, and the ſquare root thereof 

bis to 24 as 1 to 2, for /24 = 21/6. ; 
AroTomE Quarta, is when the greater number is a rational 
number, and the ſquare root of the difference of, the ſquares 
of both numbers has no ratio to it in numbers. Such is 4— 
+3, for that the difference of the ſquares, 16 and 3, is 13, 
but the ſquare root of 13, viz. 13 has no numerical ratio 

to 4. ; 

Arorou Quinta, is when the leſſer number is a rational num- 
ber, and the ſquare root of the difference of the ſquares of both 


numbers has no ratio in numbers to the greater number. Such | 


is 6 — 2, for that the difference of the ſquares 6 and 4, is 
2, and / has toy/6 no ratio in numbers. ; 
ArPoToME Sexta, is where both numbers are irrational, and 


the ſquare root of the difference of their ſquares has no ratio | 


in numbers to the greater. Such is the caſe in /6 — V, for 
the difference of the ſquares 6 and 2 is 4, and the root thereof 
2 has to the / no ratio in numbers. | 

Peter Ramus cenſures Euclid's doctrine of Apotomes, and even 
all the reſt delivered in the tenth book concerning irrational 
lines in the following terms, | ; RS 

Materies decima libro propoſita, es mods eft tradita, ut in huma- 
nis literis atque artibus ſimilem obſcuritatem nuſquam deprehen- 
derim ; obſcuritatem dice non ad intelligendum, 2 præcipiat 
Eucli des, —ſad ad per ſpiciendum penitus et explorandum, quis 
Anis et uſus ſit operi propoſitus, que genera, ſpecies, diſferentiæ 


ſunt rerum ſuliectarum; nihil enim unguam tam confuſum vel | 


involutum legi vel audivi. Schol. Mathem. 1. 21. p. 252. 

He adds that the inventors of theſe matters made but an ill 
uſe of their time. Kepler anſwers Ramus, and ſhews, that on 
this doctrine is laid the foundation of the knowledge of the 
ſtructure of the world; he does not heſitate to ſay : ve/irum 
efto carpere que non intelligitis, mihi, qui rerum cauſas indags, 


præterquam in decima Euclidis ſemitæ ad illas nullæ patuerunt. | 


The reaſon is that Euclid, makes uſe of the knowledge of ir- 
rational lines to prove the properties of the five regular bodies, 
out of which Kepler, in his nyſterium coſmographicum, de- 
duces the number of the planets, and the magnitude of the 
world. Kepler alſo makes uſe of. the ſame doctrine in his 
 Harmonice mundi, where he ſhews the reaſons of the harmo- 
nical proportions. Harmon. Mund. I. 1. in Pref, p. 3. 
Oughtred has publiſhed DeclarationemElementi decimi Euclidis, 


which has been reprinted with his Clavis at Oxford 1693; but he | 


ſeems to have made the matter more obſcure, by an improper 
uſe of figns. MichaelSlifelius has given a clear explanation of the 
whole tenth book of Euclid, and particularly of the doctrine 
of Apotomes, in his Arithmetica integra. Lib, 1. c. 23. 
p- 187 ſeq. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 128. ſeq. | | 
ApoTOME, in muſic, is the difference of the tone major and 
' Limma, expreſſed by 43343. There is a miſtake in the Cy- 


clopædia, when it is faid, that the Apotome is the part re- 


maining of an entire tone when the greater ſemi-tone has been 


taken from it. V. Wallis Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 170. 


Oper. Tom. 3. See Tons and LiMmMaA. 


The Apatome is by ſome authors, as Beethius *, called hemi- | 


tonium majus; and the limma, hemitonium minus. He alſo calls 


the difference of theſe two comma *.—[* Ap. Wallis, loc. cit. | 


Þ Wallis, ibid.) | Js ; 
APOTRAGO N, in the materia medica, aname given by 
ſome of the old authors to the labdanum, It is mentioned in a pre- 
ſcription recorded in Galen from ſome of the empiricks of his time, 
ĩt being the cuſtom of thoſe people who were fond of ſecrets, to 
diſguiſe the names of the things they uſed, that no body might 
out what meant. Many have ſuppoſed that this 
word ſtood for ſome ſort of the herb tragopogon, or goat's 
| beard; but the whole meaning of its being made a name of 


is wiped off from the s of the goats that feed on tha 
ſhrub in the dewy mornings: See LABDAuÄn. 
APOTROPÆEA, Arden, in the antient poetry, vetſes, 
,compoled for averting the wrath of incenſed deities. Scal. 
Poet. I. 3. c. 102. 105 Ara 
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APP 


Theſe amounted to much the ſame with Apeuctic verſes, Sce 
the article APEUCTIC.. * | 


APOZEM, (Cycl.) Apozema, is ſometimes alſo corruptly written 


Apozim. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 264. in voc. Apo- 
ai mare. ? 
In writers of the barbarous age we meet with Apoxi 
infuſe, to make an Apozem, Du Cange, loc cit. 
2 differs from infuſion on account of the greater degree 
of heat made uſe of in preparing the former, whereby the 
Apozem becomes more fitly impregnated with thoſe parts of 
the ſubject which are readily ſoluble in boiling water. 
Apozems are medicints of the extemporaneous kind, and there- 
fore the leſs uſed, by reaſon what is once made up will not 
keep. What is directed in this form, is generally ſent to 
the patient in the quantity of a quart at a time, to be drank off 
plentifully as common drink. Quinc. Pharm. Lect. 12. p. 132. 
Apozems are frequently made of infuſions, that is, by firſt di- 
getting and drawing the infuſion of plants, then boiling the 
ubject over again in the ſame liquor for an Apozem. Vid. 


Boerh, New Meth. of Chem. P. 3. Proc. 2. p. 20. ſeq. 


APPANAGE (Cycl.)—Loiſel, cited by Menage, chuſes to de- 


A 


duce this word from the French Appenner, to feather, q. d. 
donner des Pennes, to give a young prince, turned out of 
his father's houſe feathers or means to fly and ſhift for him- 
ſelf. V. Menag. Orig. Franc. 

St. Julien ſtarts another etymon, viz. from the old French 
word Apaner, which ſignifies to cut and deal every one his 
{ſhare of bread. ; 

The Afpanage is unalienable ; collateral branches do not in- 
herit it. The eldeſt fon alone is heir to the whole Appanage; 
but is to allow the younger an honourable maintenance. Vid. 
4 Tract. du — I. 2. and 3. 

In France Appanages are of two kinds, royal and cuſtomary; 
the firſt only granted to males the kings brothers, excluſive 
of the females. Theſe are not ſo properly alienations of the 
kings demeſnes as diſmembring of them. Aubert, Ap. Richel. 
Dict. T. 1. p. 96. | | 


2 - ſtomary Appanages are thoſe granted to women, the king's 
iſters. 


Hoffmeiſter, Lyſerus, Schilter, Muller, Berger, &c. have 


diſcourſes expreſs concerning the laws and rights of Appanage. 


V. Bibl. Jur. Imper. c. 4. Lipen. Bibl. Jur. p. 21. Bibl. 
Germ. T. . p. 226. 

Hertius, Thomaſius and Lombardus have treated expreſsly 
on the difference between Appanage and Parage. The ſecond 
aſſerts the difference to be real, the firſt fictitious. Bibl. Jur. 
Imper. loc. cit. 

Joach. Meierus has publiſhed a body of all the writers on Appa- 
nage and Parage, in one volume in folio. Corpus juris Appa- 
nagii, &c. continens ſcriptores quotquot inveniri potuerunt, qui 
de Appanagio et Paragio ex inſtituto egerunt—Lemgov. 1727. 


An —_— of which is given in AQ. Erud. Lipf, 1728. 


p. 49. ſe | . 

PPAR ATOR Comitatus (Cyct.)—There was formerly an of- 
ficer called by this name, for which the ſheriffs of Bucking- 
hamſhire had a conſiderable yearly allowance; and in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, there was an order of court for mak- 


ing that allowance. But the cuſtom and reafon of it are now 
altered. Hales, Sher. Acco. 104. 


APPARATUS Chemical, See VESsEIs. 


A 


PPARENT (Oel. — Ar PARENT-Diſtance, in optics, that 
diſtance which we judge an object to be from us when ſeen 
afar off, being commonly very different from the true diſtance; 
becauſe we are aꝑt to think that all very remote objects, whoſe 
parts cannot well be diſtinguiſhed, and which have no other 


object in view near them, to be at the ſame diſtance from 


APPARENT Figure, in optics, that 


us, though perhaps the one is thouſands of miles nearer than 
the other, as is the cafe with regard to the fun and moon. 
Stone, Mathem. Dict. in voc. Apparent. See DisTANCE. 
re or ſhape, which an 
_ appears under when viewed at a diſtance, being often wy 
different from the true figure, for a ſtreight line viewed at a dil- 
tance may appear but as a point; a ſurface, as a line; and a ſolid, 
as a ſurface ; and each of theſe of different magnitudes, and the 
two laſt of different figures, according to their ſituation with re- 
to the eye. Thus an arch of a circle may appear 2 


write line; a ſquare or oblong, a trapezium, or even 2 


triangle; a circle, an ellipſis; angular magnitudes, round; a 
ſphere, a circle, &c. | | 


o 


Alſo any ſmall light, as a candle, ſeen at a diſtance in the dark, 


 APPARITION-is allo uſed to denote a ſpeQre, or oletertaturd 


| 


beard APPARITION, (Oel) in a general ſenſe, the appearance a, 
labdanum was that this gum, which is produced from the ciftus, | 1 
beard 


will appear magnified, and farther off than really it is, 

ta this, that ſeveral objects ſeen at a diſtance, under angles 
that are ſo ſmall as to be inſenſible, as well as each of the 
angles ſubtended by any one of them and that next to it; 
then all theſe obj will appear not only to be contiguous 


— to conſtitute, and ſeem but one continued magnitude. Id 
bid. ao 


ſemblance of a thing. | 


— of ſome ſpirit, or the like. | 3 
e read of Apparitions of angels, genii, dæmons, fairies, Witches, 


departeq ſouls, c. Apparitions of God, of Chriſt, the Virgins 


| 
. 


faints, prophets, and of the devil himſelt. -4 
t\ 


Several inſtances of Apparitions occur 

Samuel, raiſed by Fax; endrk of Endor, 
es. LE 

W. fs great controverſies among authors, in relation to the 
reality, the exiſtence or non-exiſterice, the poſſibility or im- 
poſſibility of Apparitions. The Chaldeans, the Jews and 
other nations have been the ſteady aſſerters of the belief of 
Apparitions. The diſbelief of ſpirits and Apparitions, is by ſome 
made one of the marks of infidelity, if not of atheiſm.» 
Many of the Apparitions, we are told of in writers, are doubt- 
leſs mere deluſions of the ſenſe 3 many others were ſeen but 
in dreams or deliquiums ; many others are fictions contrived 
merely to amuſe, or anſwer ſome purpoſe. Apparitions it is 
certain are machines that on occaſion have been of good ſer- 
vice both to generals, to miniſters of ſtate, to prieſts and 
others. It has been controverted whether an Apparition be 
any proof of a future ſtate. 
The abbe de St. Pierre has a diſcourſe expreſs on the phyſical 
method of ſolving or accounting for Apparitions ; he makes 
them the effect of feveriſh dreams, diſturbed imaginations, 
&c, V. Mem. de Trev. An. 1726. p. 119. feq. 

APPARITOR (Cycl.)—In middle age writers, Apparitors are 
alſo called Barigildi, Paritaderii, Statores, and Taxeatæ. 
V. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. Barigildi, &c. 

APPARITOR is alſo uſed in ſome antient Engliſh laws, for a 
judge or juſtice, Wilt. Gloſſ. ex LL. Hen. 1. c. 9. & 20. 

APPEASI G Remedies, in medicine, are thoſe which aſſuage 
the pain in a diſeaſe, and give the patient ſome reſt, or re- 
ſpite; and at the ſame time contribute to the cure, 
"Theſe amount to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
paregorics, anodynes, &c. Brun. Lex. Med. in voc. Se- 
datio. See PAREGORICs, &c. Cyci. 

APPELLANT, a perſon who appeals, or brings an appeal. 
See APPEAL, Cycl. | 

APPELLANTS is particularly uſed in our time, for thoſe among 
the French clergy, who refuſe to ſubſcribe the conſtitution 
unigenitus, and appeal from it, either to the pope better in- 
formed, or a general council. 
The French biſhops, prieſts, monks, and even nuns are divided 
into Appellants, and non- Appellants. The Janſeniſts and their 
followers are generally Appellants. 

APPELLEE, in the common lzw, is a party appealed, or 
againſt whom an appeal is brought. 
In the civil law Appellee, Appellatus, properly belongs only to 
the judge before whom an appeal is brought. Calv. Jur. 


p. 79. a b 

APPENDICU LA denotes a little or diminutive Appendix. 
See APPENDIX, Cycl. and Suppl. | 
The word is ſcarce uſed, except by anatomiſts, in the phraſe, 
Appen dicula vermiformis, 

APPENDICULA Vermiformis, in anatomy, a name given by 
ſome to the inteſtine cæcum, which they conſider only as 
an appendage of the colon, and not as the true cæcum of the 
antients. V. Jan Horn, Microcoſm F. 22. p. 26. Drake, 
Anthrop. I. 1. c. 11. p. 49. See Cæcun, Cycl. and Ar- 
PENDIx Vermiformis, Suppl. 

Arprypicuræ Aſteriarum, Wires of Aſteriæ, a name given 
by the writers on natural hiſtory, to certain ſmall branches 
which are placed in a circular order at different diſtances upon 
the columns of the aſterizz. They are, however, very ſeldom 
found thus fixed, but are uſually met with looſe among the 
aſteriz in the ſtrata of clay, or immerſed by themſelves in 
thoſe of ſtone ; they are compoſed of a number of ſhort joints, 
the largeſt being always that which has been placed next the 
body of the aſteria, the reſt growing gradually ſmaller, and 
conſeqently the body taperer to the end. Hill's Hitt. of 
Fol. p. 654. See ASTERIA. 

APPENDIX Vermiſformis (Cycl.)—Mr. Monro aſſures us he 


in the bible ; that of 
has occaſioned great 


never ſaw the Appendix vermiformis of any of the hu- 


man fcetus's which he diſſected, diſtended with meconium, 


and therefore he cannot allow it as a reſervoir of the fæces 


during geſtation. From the numerous mucous lacunæ 
in the human Appendix, and the like ſtructure in the cæca of 
brutes, its uſe ſeems to be to furniſh mucus to lubricate the 
internal ſurface of the great ſac of the colon, and to moiſten 
the fæces in it, that they may be more eaſily puſhed forward 
out of this part of the gut, where there is the greateſt diſſi- 


culty in their progreſs, and where by ſtagnating too long, 


they may bring on troubleſome ſymptoms. Witneſs the diſ- 

_ called placenta inteftinalis. Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol, 4. 
rt. 12. | 

— APPERCEPTION, or ADPERCEPT10N, is uſed by Leibnitz 
and his followers, for an attribute of the mind confidered as 
conſcious of or reflecting on its own perceptions. Molf. Pſy- 
chol. Empir. F 234. 6 
In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with what Des 
Cartes and others call conſcience or conſciouſneſs. 

2 (Ocl.) is divided by ſome authors into ſenſitive and 
rational, 

Senſitive APPETITE is that which ariſes from a confuſed notion 

of * in the object, as apprehended chiefly by the 

ſenſes. Or it may be defined, an inclination of the foul to- 

wards an object on account of ſomething good confuſedly ap- 

prehended in it. olf. Pſychol. §. 580. 
SUPPL. VoI. I. 


APP 


© The ſchoolmen alſo call this animal Appetite, and ſenſualitar. 
Sometimes alſo they give the /en/itrve Appetite the denomina- 


tion of Appetite in general; and divide it into iraſcible and 
concupiſcible, the firſt being no other than what we call aver- 
ſion ; the ſecond, the proper ſenſitive Appetite. The diviſion 
in effect is not taken from different powers, but from different 
acts of the ſame power, REEL 3 
The Appetite conſidered as inclining to good, is called concu- 
1 as flying from evil iraſcible. FT | 
this view ſcaftive Appetite is that whereby we deſire a good, 
or avoid an evil confuſedly apprehended.  _ 
Some ſchoolmen, however, give a different account of the 
difference between concupiſcible Appetite, and the iraſcible. 
According to the Thomiſts, concupiſcible Appetite is that 
whereby we are led on towards good; and iraſcible Appetite 
that whereby we are led towards ſome difficult „or hard 
to be arrived at. But the Scotiſts combat this diſtinction, aſ- 
ſerting it to be the character of the concupiſcible Appetite, to 
incline towards every thing good, whether it be difficult or not. 
Rational AppETITE is that which ariſes from a diſtinct repre- 
ſentation of good in the object. The ſchoolmen alſo call this 
Intellectual Appetite. This may be defined an inclination of 
the ſoul to an object, on account of the 5 we know, or 
think we diſtinctly perceive to be in it. olf. Pſychol. em- 
ir. §. 880. 
Fn ad; ſenſe Rational Appetite is no other than what we call 
Will. See WIII, Cycl. | 
To render a thing an object of Appetite, it muſt be known, at 
| leaſt imperfectly. Hence that Axiom of the antients, Ignoti 
nulla cupi do. 
The Senſitive Appetite admits of degrees, is ſtronger towards 
ſome objects, than towards others, and towards the ſame ob- 
ject at one time than at another; conſequently, it is ſuſcepti- 
ble of menſuration, though the meaſure is not yet diſcovered. 
But the degree of Appetite changes, if the judgment we make 
of the good or evil of the object, be changed. Id. ibid. 


§. 599. ſeq. . ; 0; 4 
Rules * APPETITE are thoſe which the ſoul obſerves in de- 
firing or willing things. Id. ibid. F. 902. 
Such are theſe, that whenever we deſire a thing, we repreſent 
it to ourſelves as good ; that whenever an evil thing appears 
good to us, we deſire it; and that we never deſire evil but 
under the notion of good, not even, when of two evils we 
chuſe the leaſt, &c. Id. ibid. F. 892. ſeq. 5 
Law of APPETITE is 22 principle, or ſource of the 
rules of Appetite. Id. ibid. 5. 903. 1% . 
The Law of Appetite is this propoſition, that whatever we 
repreſent to ourſelves as good, that we deſire. Id. ibid. 


9 O4. 4 F N 
3.9 great power therefore, which man has over his moral con- 
duct, conſiſts in the power he has of repreſenting objects to him- 
ſelf as good or evil. This is the ſource of the cultivation of all 
virtues. | a 
In ſome caſes the ſenſitive and rational Appetites conſpire, or 
lead the ſame way, e. gr. When the ſame food that is found 
agreeable to the palate is alſo known to be wholeſome. In 
this caſe the _ appears to us both confuſedly and diſtinaly 
good. Wolf. Pſychol. F. go8. ſeq. 

This conformity is a point of great moment in moral matters, 
being the higheſt perfection man is capable of arriving at. The 
great problem of ethics is to reduce the ſenſitive Appetite to a 
conformity with the rational The general foundation of the 
ſolution has been above intimated ; but the problem àdmits of 
as many particular caſes, as there are different virtues. Con- 
fucius is, ſaid to have directed all his endeavours, from his 
pany upwards, to this end ; which, by the time he arrived at 
is ſeventieth year, he had attained, inſomuch that the ſen- 
4 t. F. 0 of its on accord ſubmitted to the rational. 
, ibib. F. 909. | 
In effect, 2 Appetites are uſually intermixed: And hence 
it may happen that the rational may be ſtrengthened and 
heightened, as well as thwarted, by the /en/itive, ſince this 
laſt admits of degrees; conſequently, when it conſpires with 
the former, or tends towards the Go object, it cannot but 
fortify it. Id. ibid. §. 912. 2 ; 
The more uſual caſe is, when the two Appetites run counter 
to each other, and contend for the maſtery ; ſuch, e. gr. is 
that in a ſick perſon, who being convinced a certain me- 
dicine would do him good, has an utter averſion to its ſmell 
and taſte, ſo that he both defires and abhors the ſame thing in 

a great degree. Id. ibid. $. 917. 

The reaſon of this combat between our inclinations is, that 
we repreſent a —_ to ourſelves, in the diſtin way, good, 
which, in the confuſed way, appears evil; and vice verſa, 
Hence the ſource of that antient complaint, Video meliora 
probogue, deteriora ſequor. 5 ' " 

APPETITE is ined, by a late ingenious writer, to ſuch of 
our deſires as have a previous, painful and uneaſy ſenſation, 
antecedently to any opinion W good in the olyect ; nay, ſo as 
that the object is often chiefly efteemed good only for its allay- 
ing this pain or uneaſineſa, or if it give alſo poſitive pleaſure, 
yet the uneaſy ſenſation 2 to, and independent of this 


— 


—— 


opinion of good in it. 
30 


utchenſ. Ef. on Paſl. St p. 89. 


Ot this kind are hunger and thirſt, and the deſires between the 
eres; to which deſires there is an uneaſy ſenſation pfevious, 


even in thoſe who have little other notion of good in the ob- | 


than allaying this pain or uneafineſs. There is ſome- 
ar like to this A the defire of fociety, or the company of 
our fellow creatures. | 
Other deſires and averſions, neceſſarily preſuppoſe an opinion 
of good and evil in their objects; and the deſires or àverſions, 
with their concomitant uneaſy ſenſations, are occaſioned by 
this opinion or apprehenſion. 
Thus no man is diſtreſſed for want of fine ſmells, harmomous 
ſounds; beautiful objects, wealth; power, or grandeur, pre- 
© viouſly to fome opinion formed of theſe things as good, or 
ſome prior ſenſation of their pleaſures. In like manner virtue 
and honour as neceſſarily give us pleaſure, when they occur 
to us; as vice and contempt give us pain; but, antecedently 
to ſome experience or opinion of this pleafure, there is no 
previous uneaſy ſenſation in their abſence, as there is in the ab- 
ſence of the objects of Appetite, Id. ibid. p. 91. 
E xceſſrve AyyETITE; in medicine. See OREXIS: : 
Poſen AyPETITE=The defect of Appetite is of two kinds, 
and is uſually divided; by medical writers, under two names, 
the anorexia and nauſea, See ANOREXIA, Cycl. . 
The anorexia is a too great abſtinence from foods, which 
ſometimes has its origin from depravations of the ſtomach, 
ſometimes from other cauſes more remote. | 
The nauſea is defined to be a plenary abſtinence from foods, 
being a complaint of the ſame nature and origin with the 
anorexia, but Uiffering in degree. _ F 
Theſe complaints are alſo divided by authors into two kinds, 
ſometimes be ingidiopathic, which is the caſe when the ſtomach 
itſelf is depraved, ſometimes ſymptomatic, which is the caſe 


when they appear for a time, but the Appetite returns again in | 


the abſence of ſome other diſeaſe which occaſioned them. 
Theſe ſymptomatic nauſeas and anorexias are ſometimes 
of long continuance, as in caſes of dropſies, hectics, and 
other chronic diſorders; and ſometimes tranſitory, or of =? 
ſhort duration, as in acute fevers. The nauſea of women WI 
child is different from theſe. : 
The ſigns are very obvious, ſo far as a diſtaſte to food, which 
is common to both; but there is this difference, that in an 
anorexia the patients uſually eat ſomething, though without 
Appetite, and are troubled always with a pain and uneafineſs 
in the ſtomach after it; but in the nauſea there is a greater 
diſreliſh of food of all kinds, and frequent ſtraining to vomit. 

Mien of idle lives, and ſuch as drink too freely of ſtrong li- 

quors, are ſubje& to idiopathic defects of Appetite, from 

ual injuries in the ſtomach 3 others labouring under 
the different diſeaſes before-mentioned, are as often ſubject to 
the ſymptomatic. Funct. Conſp. Med. p. 66. 

The idiopathic anorexia and nauſea, have for their cauſes 
mucous, acid, and nidorous crudities in the ſtomach ; they are 
ſometimes alſo occaſioned by a regurgitation of bile toward the 
orifice of the ſtomach, eſpecially when this is occafioned by a 
violent fit of anger, and that jufl upon a meal. The ſymp- 
tomatic defects of Appetite are wholly owing to nature's being 

employed in ſome extraordinary labour in the expelling ſome 
other morbific matter, whence the ordinary office of con- 
coction, and diſtribution of the chyle, is impeded for a time. 
Anorexias and nauſeas, when idiopathic, are eaſier to be cured 
than when ſymptomatic, becauſe the ſeat of the diſeaſes allows 
of medicines immediately to reach it; but when ſymptomatic, 
they can never be — but by the cure of the diſeaſe, and 
that often proves of the obſtinate kinds. 

As to the cure of idiopathic complaints of this kind, the mucous 
humours in the ſtomach muſt be firſt attenuated by the digeſtive 
falts, ſuch as vitriolated tartar, antimoniated nitre, and the like ; 
after theſe, if there be no contraindication in the particularcaſe, a 
vomit is to be given, eſpecially toperſons whoare ſubject to reach- 
ing; and to this muſt be joined ſome purging medicine, that the 
matter may be at once voided both upwards and downwards; 
and in ſuch caſes where vomits are not proper, the buſineſs is, 
to be effected by purges alone. After theſe things have been 
done, the proper medicines for reftoring the tone of the parts 
are to be given, ſuch are the gentle bitters and ſtomachics, 


| as gentian, zedoary, ſmall centaury, galangals, and the | 


like, in tinctures or infuſions, and with theſe the gentle cha- 
Iybeates. 
In caſes where a bilious matter is the cauſe, nitrous and attem- 
perating medicines are moſt proper, and, in the beginning, a 


gentle emetic. After the cure of the more common caſes, 


where a mucous matter is the cauſe, the eating a large quan- 


tiy of pepper, ginger, or the other hot things, is a good 
means of preventing a return. | | 
In the ſymptomatic cafes, the Appetite uſually returns as ſoon 
as the diſeaſe that occaſioned the want of it is removed; but 
"if this does not happen, there wants no further aſſiſtance than 
* a ſmall doſe of ſome chalybeate before meals. 
It is a very unkappy practice, but a too common one, to give 
the hot ſto c medicines, in caſes of ſymptomatic defects of 
Appetite, with an idle attempt to-cure what is merely a ſymp- 
| 33 the primary diſeaſe remains : By this means the 
1 | etite can never be cured, and the original diſeaſe 
is + 1 worle. a 


+\ 
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Small centaury is recommended beyond all other medicines in 


an idiopathic defect of Appetite, and its extract lightly acidu- 
lated with ſpirit of ſulphur, has often been known to perform 
very great wing by being regularly taken, in ſmall doſes, 
before dinner, for ſeveral weeks together: And Baglivi is par- 
ticularly large in the praiſes of hiera picra in theſe caſes. Gocd 
wine ſometimes alone will do great ſervice, but when it is the 
menſtruum for infuſions of the bitters, it always adds very 
greatly to their virtue. People of a ſanguine habit, when at- 
flicted with a loſs of Appetite, always find great relief in acid; 
of the milder kind; and thoſe of a leucophlegmatic habit are 
often cured by taking {mall doſes of elixir proprietatis every 
day before dinner. Some perſons are very fond of external 
applications to the ſtamach in theſe caſes, bar theſe are rarely 
found to be of any great ſervice. The beſt of them is a 

_ of tacamahaca, with oil of maſtic. Funckers, Conſp. 

p. 602 


APPLAUSE, (Cycl.) in antiquity, differed from acclamation, 


as the latter was articulate and performed with the voice, the 
former with the hands. See the article AccLAMAT10x, 
Cycl. and Suppl. 

Among the Romans, Applauſe was an artificial muſical kind 
of noiſe, made by the audience or ſpectators to expreſs their 
ſatisfaction. It was performed by a motion of the hands; 
though we find ſome diſpute about the nature and manner of 
the motion. In ſome of the antients it is repreſented as done 
by a colliſion of the fingers, extremis manibus excitatis. Some 
will even have it to have been no other than what we call 
ſnapping the Angers, uſed among us to denote our contempt 
of a thing : While others, with more probability, reduce it to 
a colliſion of the palms of the two hands, not with both the 
hands flat ; but the fingers of the right hand being a little con- 
tracted, it was ſtruck in due cadence on the palm of the left. 
V. Ferrar. de Acclam. & plauſ. I. 1. c. 1. ſeq. Pitiſc. Lex, 
Ant. T. 2. p. 443. in voc. Plauſus. 

There were three ſpecies of Applauſe, denominated from the 
different noiſes made in them, viz. Bombus, Imbrices, and 


Teſtz ; the firſt a confuſed din, made either by the hands or 


the mouth ; the ſecond and third by beating on a ſort of ſound- 
ing veſſels placed in the theatres for this purpoſe. Pitiſc. loc. 
cit. SeeBomBvus, Sc. 

Perſons were inſtructed to give Applauſe with ſkill; and there 
were even maſters who profeſſed to teach the art. The pro- 
ficients in this way let themſelves out for hire to the vain- 
glorious among the poets, actors, &c. and were properly diſ- 
poſed to ſupport a loud Applauſe. Theſe they called Aaud:- 
coent, and Tepe. Pitiſc. Ant. T. 2. p. 21. in voc. 
Laudicoeni. 

At the end of the play, a loud peal of Applauſe was expected, 


and even aſked of the audience, either by the chorus, or the 


perſon who ſpoke laſt. The formula was, Spectatores plaudite, 


or Valete & plaudite. 
The plauſores, or applauders, were divided into chori, and 


dipoſed in theatres oppoſite to each other like the choriſters in 


cathedrals, ſo that there was a kind of concert of Applauſes. 


APPLE (Cyct.) denotes a well known fruit, of a roundiſh fi- 


gure, of conſiderable uſe both as a food, a remedy, and like- 
wiſe as yielding cyder. 

Apples are no natural fruit, but the mere creatures of art, The 
way of propagating them is by ſowing kernels in the ground, 
which only produce crabs or wildings, different in figure and 
taſte from the parent fruit. To turn theſe to Apples is the 
buſineſs of engrafting. A cyon of an Apple-tree inſerted into a 
crab-ſtock, occaſions the crab-tree from that time to produce 
Apples of the ſame quality with thoſe from whence the un 
was taken, Mr. Ray lays it down as a rule, that the fruit 
always follows the cyon. Philoſ. Lett. p. 348. See allo 
Boyle, Phil. Work Abr. T. 1. p. 250. 

Theſe are called Orchard Apples, mala hortenſia, by way of 
contradiſtinction from crabs or wildings, called mala ſylve/tr14. 
Sine, Diſp. p. 2. n. 451. p. 202. It. n. 452. p. 452. 

e Apple is compoſed of four diſtinct parts, viz. the pill, 
the parenchyma, the branchery, and the coare. ; 
The pill or ſkin is only a dilatation of the outermoſt ſkin or 
rind of the bark of the branch on which it grew. 2 
The parenchyma or pulp, as tender and delicious as it 15 


found, is only a dilatation, or as Dr. Grew * calls it, a ſwelth, 


or ſuperbience of the inner part of the bark of the branch- 
This appears not only from the viſible continuation of the bark 
from the one thro* the pedicle or ſtalk to the other; but alſo 
from the ſtructure common to both, as being both compoſed 
of bladders ; with this only difference, that whereas in the 
bark, the veſiculæ are ſpherical, and very ſmall, ſcarce ex- 
ceeding I part of an inch in diameter; in the pulp they are 
oblong, and very large, generally meaſuring 4 of an inch in 
length. But all uniformly ftretched out by the arching cf 
the veſſels from the coare towards the circumference. of the 
Apple d. [Anat. of fx |. x. c. 6. p. 40. * Grew, Ibid. 
4. C. I. §. . Z. Pp. 179. . : 
The LENSES — are only ramifications of the woody 
part of the branch ſent throughout all the parts of the Pa- 
renchyma the greater branches being made to communicate 
with each other by inoſculations of the leſs. The man 
branches are uſually twenty; ten of them diſtributed _ 


3 


APP 


hyma ö 
|; gag” of the flower, the other ten running from 


in a directer line, at laſt meet the former at the 

hn Ss = there inoſculated with them. To theſe branches 
the coats of the kernels are faſtened. Moſt of the branches 
were originally extended beyond the fruit, and inſerted into 
the flower for the due growth thereof; but when the fruit 
afterwards grew to a head, and thus intercepted the aliment 
before ſent to the flower, this latter being ſtarved and falling 
off, the ſervice of the ſaid branches becomes appropriated 
wholly to the fruit, fifteen to the pulp, and five to the ſeed. 
The Apple coare is originally from the pith of the branch; 
the ſap of which finding room enough in the parenchyma, 
thro' which to diffuſe itſelf, quits the pith, which by this 
means hardens into coare. Id. Ibid, I. 1. c. 6. H. 2. 
Mr. Boyle has given ſeveral experiments on Apples in the air- 

ump, and the production of air, &c. thereby. V. Phil. 
Work Abridg. I. 2. p. 567. ſeq. 609. 630. ſeq. 645. ſeq. 

APPLE is alſo a name given to divers fruits, bearing ſome reſem- 
blance in figure, rotundity, and the like to the orchard Apple. 
The ananas is particularly denominated, pine-Apple. See 
AN AN As, and PIN E-Apple. : 

Oak-AePLEs are a kind of excreſcences or exudations of the 
nutritious juice of that tree, joined with ſome degree of pu- 
trefaction. 

The like are ſometimes alſo found on willows. 
It is a kind of prognoſtic among country people, that if the 
oak- Apple, when broken, be found full of worms, which it 
ſometimes is, it bodes, if not a plague, yet an unhealthy 
year. Cole's Art. of ſimpl. c. 13. p. 4. ſeq. 

Bitter AePLE, a name ſometimes given to the colocynthis. 
Quinc. Diſp. P. 2. n. 406. p. 178. See COLOCYNTHIS. 
Prictle APPLE is remarkable for the ſeveral tuſſucks or bunches 
of thorns, with which it is armed all around; each bunch 
conſiſting of ſix or eight thorns, ſome erect, others couched 
a little, and crooked outwards, of ſeveral lengths from one 
inch to above two. V. Ligen. Hiſt, of Barbad. p. 70. 

Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 2. c. 2. p. 186. 

ArPIE Marchaſite, ſo called by Dr. Grew, on account of its 
figure, as being round except on one fide, where it falls in 
and has a ſtalk like a young Apple. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. 
P. 3. Sect. 2. c. 3. p. 336. 

Among the antient ornaments of churches we read of golden 

Apples, poma aura, by which it ſhould ſeem, we are to 

underſtand the globular parts of candleſticks v. [ Du Cange, 

Gloſſ. Lat. T. 3. p. * ſeq. in voc. Malum. Id. T. 4. p. 342. 

in voc. pomum. * Id. Ibi . 

_—_ antient cuſtomaries alſo ſpeak of Apples of wax, poma 
cera. ; 

ApPLE of the Eye, a popular name for the pupil. 
hed in a letter 4 relates An caſes wherein 
he cut aſunder the Apple of the eye in ſeveral animals, and 
ſqueezed out the humours, even the chryſtalline itſelf ; yet 
afterwards reſtored the animals to ſight. He adds, that the 
eyes of birds on which he had performed this operation looked 
better, and more vivid after it than before; and that he had 
even tried the experiment on many perſons with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that there remained not the leaſt appearance of a ſcar 
on their eyes. Phil. Tranſ. No. 64. p. 1 355. 

Love ApPTIE. See LYCOPERSICON. 

Mad Arpit. See MELONGENA. | 

APPLE, Pomum, is generally underſtood among botaniſts, of 
any fleſhy, veſicular fruit, containing more feeds than one. 
Mart. Lect. in Bot. p. 20. See PoMA. 

APPLE Fly, in natural hiſtory, the name given by authors to 
a ſmall green fly found ſometimes within an Apple, and hatched 
of aworm or maggot, very frequently found infeſting that fruit. 

Gum of AppLEs. See Gum. | 

AP GIATURA, in mufic, according to Graffineau, is 


when in any part of a ſong, there are two notes at ſome diſt 
ance from one another, as a third, or fifth; and in ſinging 
ſuch paſſage, the muſicians puts in ſmall intermediate notes 
aſcending, or deſcending : as in the example A. Muſic. Dic- 


tion. in voc. 


But the Appoggiatura is not always intermediate, unleſs it 
be in the order of time; (ſee the examples Band C) nor is it 
confined to diſtant notes. It may be uſed in paſſing from 
a note to the neareſt ſound either above or below it. See 
the examples D, E, and F. 

The Appoggiatura is commonly marked by a ſmaller kind of 


note, as in the examples before given. 


APPOINTEE (Cycl.)—Theſe have been ſuppreſſed in France, | 


except in the regiment of French ds, where fo 
Porntees are ſtill retained to each — of 150 men. Fall. 
Gent, Dict. P. 2. in voc. 5 

Till che year 1670 they had alſo captains and lieutenants un- 
der the appellation of Appointees, who without reſiding in 
the regiment received their pay. | | 


| 


* 
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moſt of which enarch themſelves towards ArroixrE E, in heraldry, is when two or more things ate 


—9 touching each other at the points or ends. Corn. 

ict. des Arts. L. 1. p. 48. a | 

APPOSLIT ORIUM, in chemiſtry, denotes a veſſel made of 
earthen ware or glaſs, of a conical figure, whoſe bigger end 
receives the neck of a retort, while the narrower is inſerted 
into the receiver. Fee Conſp. Chem. Tab. 3. p. 60. 

Its uſe is, where a ſtrong open fire is required to prevent the 
red hot retort by the immediate contact of its neck from 
burſting the receiver. 

AFPPREHENSION (Oycl.) is generally uſed by Logicians for a 
ſimple attention to any object of ſenſe, or imagination, with- 
out paſſing a judgment, or making any inference. 

Thus when we view the ſun's diſk appearing thro? a cloud, 
and hx our attention thereon, but without carrying our thoughts 
any further, we are ſaid ſimply to apprehend the ſun. After 
the like manner when the image of any abſent thing, e. gr. a 
lion ſeems as it were preſent to our imagination, and we view 
this image, but terminate our attention in the mere view, we 
have 3 ſimple Apprehenſion of a lion. 

In this ſenſe ſimple Apprebenſion is diſtinguiſhed from idea, 
or notion, as the operation from the effect. Wolf. Philoſ. 


tion. p. 33, 34, 35. 
Philoſophers uſually confound ſimple Apprehenſion with pure 
ſenſation, and the mere mechanical perception of external 
objects; by which means ſome ſuggeſt the firſt and funda- 
mental diſtinction between human reaſon and the inſtin& of 
brutes is loſt.— Simple Apprebenſion, ſay they, is an act or 
operation of the mind, and not of the ſenſes; which laſt is 
common to us with brutes, but the firſt a perfection and ex- 
cellency of an human ſoul. We are to ſuppoſe the imagi- 
nation plentifully ſtored with ideas of ſenſation, without the 
concurrence of the pure intellett. In this common ſtore- 
houſe they lye in confuſion, disjoined and unranged, without 
any other order, than that in which they chance to be tranſ- 
mitted ; and were there no immaterial principle at all within 
us, they would always remain in the fame diſorderly condi- 
tion undiſturbed and unobſerved, V. Brown, Proceed, Ex- 
tent. c. of Hum. Underſtand. I. 2. 
Some object to this, that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the ſim- 
ple Apprehenſion of an idea, without forming any judgment 
or drawing any inference concerning it, from the _—_— per- 
ception, or if you will the ſenſation of that idea; unleſs per- 
haps the latter may be applied only to the effect of a preſent 
object ; whereas the other may alſo be uſed, when its idea is 
recalled by the memory and received by the intellect. Pref, 
Stat. Rep. Lett. T. 2. p. 114. ſeq. | 
APPRENTICESHIP, the ſtate or condition of a perſon bound 
apprentice. ö 
In France the ſons of tradeſmen, living in their father's houſe 
till 17 years of age, are reputed to have ſerved an Apprentice- 
ſhip . In that country the times of ſerving are different in 
the different profeſſions, from three years to eight. —After ſerv- 
ing out an Apprenticeſhip, the perſon becomes what they call 
an aſpirant, or candidate for maſter-ſhip, and is to be examined 
by proper officers as to his ſkill and proficiency, and alſo ex- 
hibit a chef d ouvre or mafter-piece in the art he has been 
bred to, ere he be ſuffered to ſet up to practiſe for himſelf >. 
—[* Savar. Dit, Comm. T. 1. p. 119. » Savar Dict. 
Comm. T. 1. p. 169: in voc. gn 
APPROACH, (Cycl.) in gardening, is uſed in ſpeaking of the 
method of inarching or inoculating, which is called grafting, 
by Approach. See IN0CULATING. 
Some phyſicians alſo ſpeak of a method of curing diſeaſes by 
touching or ”" See APPROXIMATION, by 
APPROACHES, (Cycl.) in Forti cation. — The antients made 
their Approaches towards the place beſieged much after the ſame 
manner as the moderns. de Follard ſhews, that they had 
their trenches, their ſaps, parallels, &c. which tho' uſually 
held of modern invention, appear to have been practiſed long 
before, by the Greeks, Romans, Aſiatics, &c. Follard, in 
Polyb. T. 2. p. 161. 
APPROACHING, in fowling, 
deviſes as are contrived for the eng Las ſhot of ſhy birds. | 
It is principally uſed in marſhy low places.” The beſt method 
of approaching is by means of three hoops tied together at 
proper diſtances according to the height of the man that is to 
uſe it, and having boughs of trees tied all round it, with 
cords to hang it over his ſhoulders ; a man getting into this, 
conceals himſelf and approaches by degrees toward his game 
in the form of a moving buſh. : CO 
Geeſe, ducks, and teal, quit the waters in the evening and 
the night in the fields, but at the approach of morning - 
return to the water again, and even when on the water 
they will retire to great diſtances, on the approach even of 
a horſe or cow, ſo that the buſineſs of the ing horſe is 


a term uſed to expreſs ſuch 


* 


of little uſe; but this deviſe of approaching, by the mov- 
ing buſh ſucceeds tolerably well with them. Dict. Ruſt T. 1. 


in VOC. ** . 
APPROBATION, a ſtate or diſpoſition of the mind wherein we 
ut a value upon, or become pleaſed with ſome perſon or thing. 
Moralifts are divided on the principle of 3 or the 


motive which determines us to approve an. —_ The 
Epicureans will have it to be only ſelf- ; _—_ 


RF 
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them; that which determines any agent to approve his own | 

Leg is its apparent tendency to his private happineſs ; and 

even the Approbation of anothers action flows from no other 

Eaitſe but an opinion of its tendency to the happineſs of the 

appfover, either e or remotely. Others reſolve Ap- 

obation into a moral ſenſe, or a principle of benevolence 
by which we are determined to approve every kind affection 

ther in ourſelves or others, and all publickly uſeful actions, 
which we imagine to flow from ſuch affection, without any 
view therein to our own private happineſs. Hutchenſ. Inquir 
into Orig. Beauty, c. Tract. 2. Sect. 4. p. 179. and his Eff. 
on Paſſ. p. 207. ſeq. | . i 
APPROBATION is more particularly uſed for- a teſtimony given 
of the or value of a thing, e. gr. ſuch a thing meets 
with univerſal Approbation. * ; f 

It is a maxim among Civilians, approbare dicitur qui non im- 

probat. He is judged to approve who does not diſapprove. 
Galv, Lex. Jur. in voc. | ; | 

By the civil law, a mere Approbation of a crime after com- 

miſſion, does not make a perſon guilty, but an Approbation 
attended with fact, is equivalent to a command. Mood, Inſt. 

Imper. Law. I. 3. c. 7. p. 250. 17 

Arraead ron 5 — Stray uſed, in ſpeaking of recom- 
mendations of books, given by perſons qualified or authorized 
to judge of them. : n 
Thoſe appointed to 2 licences; and imprimaturs fre- 
quently expreſs their Approbations of books. The biſhop of 
Meaux's expoſition came out with the Approbations of the 
pope and ſeveral cardinals *—It has been an antient cuſtom 
to demand Approbations of books from the pope. Mabillon *® 
ſays, after Jo 1e power of 
cenſuring books belongs to the pontiff, — divino.—[* Work 
of Learn. T. 3. p. 83. * Act. Sanct. Bened. præf. c. 7. p. go. 
ſeg. Baill. Jugem. de Scav. P. 1. c. 9. 

Boileau had the honour of a royal Approbation. Louis XIV. 
in the privilege granted for publiſhing the works of that poet 
declares that he does it en vie de donner au public par la lecture 
de ſes ouvrages la meme ſatisfaction que fa majeſte en a regue. 

V. Jour. des Scav. T. 555 p. 361. g ot 
APPROVEMENT (Cyc ) is ſometimes uſed for appropriating, 

or enjoying the profits of a thing to a man's-ſelf, See Ar- 

PROPRIATION, Cyct. 

This is called, in writers of the barbarous age, Appruare an 

Approvare. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. L. I. p. 270. 

Some think the — derived from ad to and provanda or 
rebenda, ſuſtenance. 

PROVER (Cycl.) is particularly uſed in antient law writers, 

for a bailiff or land ſteward, appointed to have the care of a 

mannor, franchiſe or the like, and improve and make the 

moſt of it for the benefit of his maſter. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 

Lat. T. 1. p. 270. | 

In this ſenſe the word is alſo written Appruare. V. Flet. I. 2. 

c. 76. §. 1. Item. c. 82. F. 2. 

APPROVERS are called, in middle age writers, probatares and ap- 

.* probatores. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 4. p. 430. in voc. pro- 


fores. 


APPROXIMATION, (Cycl.) in medicine, denotes a magnetical 


| kind of cure, or method of tranſplanting a diſeaſe into ſome 
other ſubject, whether animate or vegetable, by bringing it in 
immedite contact with the patient. Brun. Lex. Med. in voc. 
APPROXIMATION, in algebra. See EQUAT10N. 
APPULSE, (Cycl.) in a general ſenſe, a thing's being brought 
to, or in contact with another. | 
Articulation is either by Appulſe, i. e. when one of the move- 
able organs touches and reſts on ſome of thoſe which are im- 
- moveable ; or without Appulſe, onl 8 of the move- 
able organ to the immoveable. Hold. Elem. of Speech. p. 35. 
APPULSE of Cattle, Appulſus | "ap; in the civil law, the right 
of driving them to water. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 79. b. 
'This is ranked in the number of ſervices. X 
The word is formed from ad to and pellere to drive. 
ApPULSE, in aſtronomy, is but a ſtep tqwards a tranſit, occul- 
tation, conjunction, eclipſe, Tc. | 
M..F „ M. de la Hire ® and others © have given ob- 
ſervations of the moon's Appulſes to the Pleiades. [ Phil. 
Tranſ. N'. 76 p. 3061. 
Acad. Scienc. An. 1708. p. 385. Mem. Ibid. 


- 382. > 

Mus Apa of the planets to the fixed ſtars have always 
been of great uſe to altronomers in order to fix the places of 
the former. The antients wanting an eaſy method of com- 
ing the planets with the ecliptic, which is not viſible, had 
_ + ſcarce any other way of fixing their ſituations, but by obſerv- 
ing their tract among the fixed ſtars, and remarking their A- 
7 — to ſome of thoſe viſible points. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 

An. 1710. p. 41. | 


D. Hally has publiſhed a method of determinin the places of · 


.the planets, by. obſerving theit near Appulſes to the fixed ſtars. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 369. Art. 7. © | 
The. beft m 


| of diſcaveting the longitude at ſea, is by ob- 
ſervations xr, wi ulſes of xd — the fixed | 3 
An anonymous author has publiſhed an advertiſement to aſtro- 
nomers, of the advantages that may accrue from the obſerva- 
a 


* 
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the deacon, that the power of approving, or 


— — 


It. Ne. 86. p. $034. * Mem. | 
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three then enſuing years, 1718, 19, 20. Phil. Tranſ. N. 
354. Art. 1. ſee allo Miſe. Berol. T 3. p. 169 xa 
f all the celeſtial obſervations hitherto made, none are capable 
of ſo perfect an exactneſs, as the near Appulſes of the moon and 
planets to the fixed ſtars; for though the places of the ſtars have 
not as yet attained their ultimate preciſion, yet ſuch obſerva- 
tions are ever good, the places of the planets being thereby af. 
certained in proportion to the correctneſs of any catalogues that 
may be made hereafter. But the ordinary number of ſtars, with 
which the planets may be thus compared, being ſmall, the op- 
portunities of obſerving are conſequently rate; whence appears 
the great uſe of a full catalogue of all the teleſcopical ſtars within 
the zodiac, viz. that thereby opportunities of obſerving 4p. 
pulſes may be more frequent. Since the royal obſervatory at 
Greewich was put under Dr. Halley's care, he endeavoured 
to put himſelf in a condition to ſupply the many and great 
vacancies to be met with in the preſent zodiac, and for the 
further ſervice of aſtronomy publiſhed a map, or planiſphere 
of the ſtarry zodiac. Wherein are accurately laid down all 
the ſtars, to which the moon's Appulſe has ever been obſerved 
in any part of the world. Phil. Tranſ. No. 36g: p. 209. ſeq. 
APRICOT. See the article Px zcocra Mala. 
A PRIORI, (Cycl.) in philoſophy.—A thing is ſaid to be known 
a priori, which is found out by reaſoning. Wolf. Pſychol, 
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APROSCLETOS DICE, Amzecoxarle; Nen, in the Greek law, a 
ſentence paſſed againſt a perſon without having firſt cited him to 
appear. Calu. Lex. Jur. p. 79. 2. 

Such ſentences were null in — 

APSINTHATUM,; AwWubale, in phyſic, a kind of potion to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach; of which we meet with divers for- 
mulas in the antient writers. Caſtel. Lex. Med. in voc. Vid. 
Aet. 1. 3. c. 69. ſeq. 

It was doubtleſs thus denominated, becauſe compoſed in great 
rt of Abſynthium, or wormwood. Gorr. Med. Def. p. 68. 
ence alſo Aube owes, dinum Abſinthitis, ſtill in ule 

APSYCHIA, in medicine, a ſwooning or fainting away, called 
alſo Lipopſychia and Apopfychia, Brun. Lex. Med. in voc. 

APSYCTOS, a word uſed by Pliny and other of the antients, 
as the name of a ſtone fount in Arcadia, and of the colour of 
iron, the quality of which they ſay was, that when once heated 
red hot, it would never grow cold again. It is eaſy to ſee 
that this is an impoſſibility; and that ſome grrors among the an- 
tients, and miſunderſtandings of their works by later writers, 
have given the occaſion for propagating fo idle an opinion. 
Pliny mentions alſo a ſtone called 40s, which when once 


the copy of ſome other author who had written with more 
moderation on the ſame ſtone before deſcribed, as being un- 
extinguiſhable for ever. It is probable that all the accounts 
of this ſtone aroſe only from miſunderſtandings of the relations 
given by the earlieſt writers of our aſbeſtus; but if their ac- 
counts were any thing like theſe, they muſt have been very 
widely diſtant from the truth, ſince no ſtone fo ſoon cools: 25 
the us; a piece of cloth made of it, if heated red hot, 


aud laid in that condition on a piece of white paper, cooling 


- ſo quickly that it does not burn the paper; this has been an 
experiment often tried. 

Metaphraſtus tells us, that our tutelary ſaint and patron St. 
George being condemned to be burnt alive, the Pagan judges 
were ſo terrified with the miracles wrought by him in 

the name of Jeſus Chriſt, that they thought he would be able 
by means of that name to put out a common fire, and there- 

fore, ordered him to be thrown alive into a heap of the 
aſbeſtus made red hot, and then covered with as much more. 
It ſeems by this that the author underſtood aſbeſtus to be the 
unextinguiſhable ſtone called Apſyctos by the old writers, and 
that this ſtone being once heated could no: be cooled again even 
by miracle; but Bollandus concludes from the accounts moſt 
to be depended upon, that it was no other than quick lime that 
this ſaint was burnt alive in. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 172. p. 1055- 
We have ſome ſtones indeed in England, that when once heated 

will retain a warmth a long time, but all the other accounts 
ſeem groundleſs ; our warming ftone uſed in Cornwall and 
Yorkſhire, to lay at the feet of peoples beds, will retain warmth 
eight or ten hours; and there is a fort of red ſtone eut out of 
the ſalt mountains near Cordova, and formed into broad tiles 
called ruggiolos by the Italians, which being once well heated 
will retain a ſenſible warmth twenty-four hours; but theſe do 
not at all come up to the qualities of this imaginary ſtone. of 
the antients. See ASBESTUs. 

APSYRTUS, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given to the common marrubium, or horehound, a plant at 
that time as well as now eſteemed very good in coughs, and 
other complaints of the breaſt. : 

APTITUDE, or ApTxBss, (Cycl.) is often uſed in ſpeaking 
of the talents of the mind, for a pr;mptitude, or diſpoſition to 
learn things with eaſe and expedition.  Charlt. Diſc. of Diff. 
Wits. Sec. 2. Art. 2. | | 
In which ſenſe 2 amounts to the ſame with what the 
the Greeks call Eat, and the Latins bona indoles, and we 
ſometimes docility. | g 

Charlton divides Aptneſs into theſe parts, viz. acuteneſs, ſaga- 


tion of the moon's frequent Appulſes to the Hyades, during the | 


city, and memory. APUA 


| 


heated would continue hot for a week ; but this ſeems only 


water enough to prevent burning, and diſtilling off a gallon. 
Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 243. 
This with a double proportion ofthe angelica, and the addition 
of a pint of vinegar after the diſtillation, makes what is called the 
the Agua Alexiteria ſpirituoſa cum aceto, which is intended 
to ſtand in the place of the treacle water, of the former diſ- 
penſatories. ; 
Aqua Aluminoſa Bateana, a form of medicine in the new Lon- | 
don pharmacopceia, compoſed in the following manner; take 
alum and white vitriol of each half an ounce, water a quart ; 
boil the whole together, that the ſalts may be diſſolved ; and 
then letting it ſettle, filtre it throꝰ paper. Pemberton's Lond. 
Diſp. p. 346. 
uincy gives another proceſs for making alum- water; as alſo 
its uſe in medicine: for which ſee the article Al u MIN Os. 
Aqua Fortis (Cycl.) is uſed for ſtaining wood, and book- binders 
uſe it to throw on their leather to marble it ; it is alſo uſed for 


i e name of a ſmall ſea fiſh, ſuppoſed by | 
a CG moot of the ſlime and mud of the ſhores. But 
ſuch opinions are all groundleſs and idle. There are two ſpecies 
of theſe fiſh, 1. the Apua vera, 2. the Apua phalerica. The 
firſt, or Apua vera is extremely ſmall, ſeldom excced- 
in two inches in length; it is uſually white, but ſometimes 
a Frele reddiſh; its eyes are black, it has no ſcales; and is fo ſoft 
and tender as to be ſufficiently dreſſed almoſt as ſoon as it has 
come within the reach of the fire. The other, or Apua 
Phalerica, is larger, but ſo ſoft that it even melts away between | 
the fingers in andling it, is very fat, and often affords a 
ſort of oil when large quantities of it lie any time together. 
Ichthyogr. p. 343- 
am ED . a name b which ſome have called 
the pilchard, Willughby, Hiſt, Piſc. p. 224. See PII- 
CHARDUS. 
APUS, (Cycl.) in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 


hemiſphere placed near the pole, between the trian lum au- 

ſtrale, and the chameleon, ſuppoſed to repreſent the bird of 
diſe. Keil, Aſtron. Lect. 6. p. 50. 

Ehe Apus is ſuppoſed one of thoſe birds called Apodes, as 


having no feet. See APODES. | 


' "There are four ſtars of the ſixth, three of the fifth, and four 


of the fourth magnitude, in the conſtellation Apus, 
Dr. Halley in 1677, obſerved the Jongitude and latitude of 
the ſtars in Apus, which Hevelius in his prodromus reduced 
with ſome alteration to the year 1700. - 3 
P. Noel has alſo given the places of theſe ſtars, with their right 
aſcenſions and declinations for the year 1687 * : But his ob- 
ſervations differ widely from thoſe of Dr. Halley. Hevelius 
has repreſented the figure of Apus, and its ſtars, in his firma- 
mentum ſobieſcianum, according to Halley's account; Noel 
has done the like, according to his own account. Wolfius, 
with what juſtice we will not pretend to ſays gives the prefer- 
ence to this laſtꝰ.— þ Obſerv. Mathem. in Ind. and Chin. Fait. 
c. 4. p. 50. ſeq. olf. Lex. Math. p. 138. ] : 
APU'ITASY, in botany, a name given by the people of Gui- 
nea to a tree, a decoction of which is in great uſe among 
them for waſhing the mouth to cure the ſcurvy in the gums, 
and * the teeth; the leaves of this tree ſtand very ir- 


ſtaining bone and ivory. Boyle's Works, Abr. Vol. I. p. 133. 
Silver is very nicely and finely purified by means ofthis menſtruum 
in the following manner; diſſolve ſilver that has been copelled 
in a clean glaſs body, with a ſufficient quantity of Agua fortis ; 
if the ſolution is at all turbid, filtre it thro* paper into ano- 
ther clean glaſs ; pour into this ſolution by little and little 
ſpirit of ſalt, or a ſolution of common ſalt, or ſal armoniac, 
enough to produce a perfect Agua regia. The limpid ſolu- 
tion will now immediately become ', ap let it reſt for ſome 
hours, and all the filver will ſubſide to the bottom in form 
of a white powder, which may be the ſooner effected, 
by pouring a large A of pure water on the folution 
highly charged. Waſh the powder with many freſh waters 
or with the phlegm of ſpirit of ſalt or Agua: fortis, till the 
calx and water are both perfectly inſipid ; then ſeparate the 
remaining water by a filtring paper, and dry the calx. Put 
this into a crucible well rubbed over on the inſide with ſoap, 
and cover it with about one half of any fixed alkaline falr 
very dry and beaten to a fine powder ; ſqueeze the whole well 
down with a finger ; cover the crucible with a tile, and 
ſet it in a wind furnace ; make at firſt a middling fire, only to 
make the veſſel grow red hot, and then encreaſe it to a higher 
degree; when the fuſion is compleated take out the crucible, 


regularly, ſometimes in pairs, ſometimes alternately, and ſome- | and let the ſilver either cool in it, or elſe pour it into an 
times at ſmaller, ſometimes at greater diſtances from one] , ingot. Cramer's Art of r 256. 

another. They have ſcarce any pedicle: they are broad 2 diſſolves iron, copper, lead, ſilver, mercury, regulus 
at the baſe, and narrow at the point; ſmooth and gloſſy} of antimony, and tin imperfectly, but gold not at all; it alſo 


above, and whitiſh and ſomewhat hoary underneath ; ' eſpe- 
cially the larger ribs, which being obſerved againſt the light 
are clouded ; the largeſt leaves are two inches and a half long 
and about one inch broad ; the tree is large and ſpreading. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 232. 

APYCNI, amTvxr, in the antient muſic, was uſed for ſuch 
chords or ſounds of the ſcale, as could never enter the ſpiſ- 
ſum. They were fixed, or Stabiles. Wallis, Append. Ptolem. 
Harm. p. 165. See PycxI, STABIL ES, GENUs, SPISSUM, 

APYCNON, AmTvzw, non ſpiſſum, rarum, in the antient mulic, 
was applied to thoſe two conjunct intervals of a tetrachord, 
« which taken together were greater than the third. Wallis, 
Append. ad Ptolem, Harm. p. 165. | 
This happened only in the two diatonic genera. See 
the article SPISSUM. _. | 

APYRENOS, properly ſignifies without kernels. The Greek 
writers, however, did not always keep up rigidly to the ſenſe 
of this word, but ſometimes applied it to ſuch fruits as had 
fewer and ſofter kernels than others of the ſame kind ; thus 
the meſpilus tricoccus, or three kernelled medlar, was called by 
Theophraſtus and others meſpilus Apyrenos, becauſe the others 
having each five ſeeds, this was ſingular in not having ſo many. 


| 


tle after this is pe 


diſſolves biſmuth and zink. | 
Common Agua-fertis when poured upon filver uſually grows 
troubled in the beginning of the operation of ſolution ; and a lit- 
riefted, there is madea precipitation of a whitiſh 
powder. This ſhews the imperfection of the menſtruum, and is 
wholly owing to the careleſſneſs or ignorance of the perſons em- 
ployed in making it, 
This powder ſometimes melts in the fire with pot-aſhes, and gives 


a a regulus of filver at the bottom of the veſſel; ſometimes it melts 
with difficulty in the fire, and has all the characteriſtics of the 
: calx of ſilver precipitated from Aqua-fortis by oil of vitriol. 


The fault of this Aqua fortis happens either from the uſe of too 
violent and long continued a fire, or becauſe the mixture of 


the vitriol and the nitre have been careleſsly made, or too 


large a proportion of the former uſed ; in this caſe, when the 
the diſtillation draws towards an end, there appear white 
milky fumes in the recipient; theſe are vitriolic, and this phæ- 


nomenon plainly ſhews the fault of the menſtruum, and might 


ſerve to prognoſticate the before-mentioned precipitation. This 
calx of ſilver ſeldom proves fluid inthe fire, but runs into a kind of 
luna cornea, and ſhewsthat the nitre has been impure, and has con- 
tained ſome portion of ſea- ſalt. Cramer 's Art of allaying, p. 35. 

d 


APYROI, Aroe«, in antiquity, a denomination given to altars| For this reaſon, no Aqua-fortis ought to be uſed but what 
| Whereon ſacrifice was offered without fire. Potter, Archæol.] has been firſt carefully proved by the proper trials with ſilver 


Grac. |. 2. C. 2. 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from Em- 
roi. See ALTAR. 

APYROMETALLDM, in metallurgy, a name by which ſome 
authors have called gold, from its reſiſting the force of fire. 
Aldrov. Muſ. Met. p. 38. | 

APYRON, Arvo, ſomething that has not undergone the fire. 
In this ſenſe, ſulphur vivum, or native ſulphur, is particularly 
denominated Apyron. Caſtel. Lex. Med. in voc. Dioſcor, 
I. 5. &, 124. | 

San; — * alſo give the denomination Apyros, Arvgeg, to 
a modern proceſs for making /Ethiops mineral without fire, 
by trituration alone, . 

AQU A (Cyd.)—AqQya Alexiteria ſimplex, the name now 
given in the London diſpenſatory to the ſimple water com- 
monly called milk water. It. is ordered to be made in 
the following manner: Take mint ; pound and half, tops of 
ſea-wormwood, and leaves of angelica, all freſh and green, of 
each a pound; add as much water as is neceſſary to prevent 
burning, and diſtil off three gallons. Pemberton's Lond. 
Diſp. p. 236. i | W 


A Aleriterig ſpirituſa, the name of a compound or cor- 


dial water, brought into uſe by the late London diſpenſatory. |” 


It is ordered to be made of 


a pound of green mint, and] tis; but this, tho? it may ſucceedhen the vitrielie ſpirit ani is to 
four ounces of angelica leaves, with the ſame quantity of tops | be precipitated, fails when that of marine ſalt is to ſeparatedz - 


of ſea-worm 
SUPPL, Vor. I. 


* 


ö 


| 


Some uſe ſilver allayed with 


and a gallon of proof ſpirit; adding | 


and the other metals ; and as the diſſolution, eſpecially that by 
which gold is ſeparated from ſilver with 2 is conſider- 
ably hindered and impeded by this defect, 

by this ſort of precipitation, that portion of oil of vitriol, and 
of ſpirit of ſalt which thus ſpoil the Aqua-fortis muſt be ſe - 
parated from it before it is uſed ; this may be one in the follow- 
ing manner. Pour one thirtieth gr fortieth part of the men- 
ſtruum to be uſed into a ſmall cucurbit, and over a gentle fire, 
diſſolve in it ſome ſilver ſo as wholly to ſaturate the Agua- for- 
tis, If the liquor looks turbid and milky in the beginning of the 
ſolution, it is a proof that it wants to be purified; 
ſolution thro? a filtre, and when it is perfectij clear it 
drop by drop into the reſt of the Fqua-fortis, which is to be pu - 
rified, till the dropping in the ſmalleſt drop of it will not any 
longer turn the whole milky as it did at firſt ; then let it rel | 
ſome hours, that the precipitated calx may ſubſide, which 


| done drop in again, and fo on till this milkineſs is no longer 


produced. Finally, the clear Aqua-fortis is to be poured 
carefully off, or filtred thro? 4 four ae paper, it is 
then found to be pure, and fit for all the oe i. may 
be required in. | 92 
euſel 1with copper, or even copper itſelf for the . 
precipitating of the ſpirit of ſea-ſalt or vitriol from the Auger 


* 
* 


becauſe = being · mixed with qua-fortis diſſolves copper 
3 per- 


e 
„„ 


is made uncertain 


r 


| copper, but not ſo perfectly as by filver. It 
appears by 91 83 that the precipitating body and that 
to be precipitated adhere to one another and {ink to the bot- 
tom together: this is the method uſed by the aſſayers. 
The beſt 2 is often tinged with a greeniſh colour, 
which happens if Agua-fortis having been expoſed ſome days 
fo the air, and loſt its red fuming ſpirit, there be poured to 
ſome freſh ſtrong Agua. fortis ſtill emiting its fumes, or if 
Agua: fortit be diluted with water. As this colour may how- 
ever proceed from copper diſſolved in it, to be certain that it 
does not, a little is to be poured into a cucurbit, and as 
much of ſome alkaline liquor to be added to it as will fatu- 
rate the acid, Then if there be ever ſo little copper in it, 
the colour becomes a deep blue, and there is a cloudy preci- 
pitation made, becauſe the nitre has been regenerated by this 
eſs, and does not diſſolve copper, ſo much as Aqua-fort:s 
on 4 — if there be no copper in the Aqua-fortis, the co- 
The nice aſſayer, after having carefully proved his Agua-fortis, 
muſt concentrate it to a certain degree; for, if too weak, it 
often retards the ſolution, and ſometimes does not even affect 
tze ſilver; but this concentration is only to be in a certain 
degree; for, if carried too far, and the Agua - fortis made too 
ſtrong by it, it vaniſhes into fumes, which ruſh violently out 
of the receiver, or veſſel the ſolutions are made in, tho? ſuf- 
ficiently high, and carries away a part of the filver with it 
in vapours ; and if there is any thing of gold in the ſilver, it 
will be corroded into a fine duft, which it proves very difficult 
afterwards to collect together. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, 
When Agua-fortis is too weak, it is to be put into a deep cu- 
curbit, and the watry part is to be drawn from it, 
fire, till yellow fumes begin to ariſe. ' To find out whether it 
be too ſtrong, the following method is to be uſed : Melt to- 
gether one part of gold, and four parts of filver ; of this make 
a flat plate, which cut into three or more parts ; roll up each 
part, that it may be conveniently put into the neck of a cu- 
curbite; when rolled up, and gently heated at the fire, put 
it into a cucurbit, and pour upon it three times its weight of 
fy a, ſet it in a gentle heat: If the ſilver is eroded 
from the gold, and the gold retain the ſame figure of a piece 
of a plate rolled up, and there ap no reddiſh duſt at 
the bottom of the veſſel, then the Agua. furtis has its proper 
degree of ſtrength : But if the diſſolution has been made 
with ſo much violence, that the gold was eroded, or 
the plate almoſt broken, then the Agua · fortis was too ſtrong. 
It muſt then be diluted with à tenth, organ eighth part, of 
Aqua-fortis Phlegm, or, if that is not at hand, with the 
e quantity of common water. This done, the trial is to 
be repeated, by the diſſohition of a like plate rolled up; and 
. this ſeveral times over, till the ſilver be diflolved, without the 
leaſt diminution of the gold. By this the aſſayer is aſſured of 
a due degree of ſtrength in his menſtruum, for all the purpoſes 
he requires it for. 
Aqua-fertis is better than in the common ſtate, when it is 
recovered by fire from a metal which had been diſſolved 
by it. It may be almoſt entirely recovered by fire, from ſuch 
ſolutions, Lemery, in his curious account of the arbor mar- 
tis, obſerves, that the experiment ſucceeds much better with 
Aqua-fortis, drawn once from a diſſolution of iron, than with 


the common kind ; and Cramer gives a very accurate and | 


ready way of obtaining ſuch a revived Aqua-fortts, in any 
quantity, in this manner: Put into a glaſs alembic, a pound 
or more of any metalline ſolution, in Agua fortis; diſtil it 
into a large recipient, over a gentle fire, ſo that the drops 


follow one another, at the interval of ſome ſeconds. | 


a 
When the liquor of this quantity is thus drawn off, let ſuch 

another quaritity be put warm into the ſame cucurbit, to the 
reſiduum of the former ; let this be diſtilled in the ſame man- 
ner, till all its liquor is drawn off, and then more added, till 
the whole quantity intended to be diſtilled, is thus diveſted of 
its liquor. After all this, when the yellowiſh vapours begin 
to appear from the Regnainder, a dram of ſuet muſt be put 
into the veſſel, left the diſſolyed metal ſhould, when dried up, 
adhere-ſo faſt to the ſides of the veſſel, as 4 great trou- 
ble in ſeparating it; and when, at laſt, the calx ſhall be quite 
dry, let it be ſeparated and fuſed with Pot · aſhes 3 thus will 
the metal be recovered, and the receiver will contain the Aqua- 
Fortis revived ſpom it. | og 

he Germans build many ents on the nature of fire, 

on a ſuppoſed experiment of Borrichius, which tends to prove, 
that Aqua-fortis, mixed with oil of turpentine, will take fire; 
only the appearance of flame, not any real fire. 

e mixture, ordered by Borrichius is four ounces of oil 
or” ps) of turpentine, and fix; ounces of Agua-fortis, both 
v 
bw glaſs 

ment toge 
which, in the ſun- beams, reſembles flame; but if fax, or any 
other inflammable ſubſtance be placed in it, it will never take 
fire; and if the experiment 


— 


body, and this being ſet in the ſun, 


and newly made : P | 


by a gentle 


ö 


ng The oil of vitriol is indeed carried out of the | 
 Hqua-fortis 


| 


— 


ſome time, and a thick ſmoak wi iſſue out, others the Hypoga 
— UATIC- fed. 
made in a dark room, | 


Aqua 


AQUA 


AQUALICULUS, in 5 a name given 


"where tlie fermentation ſucceeds equally well, there is ng ap- 


pearance of flame at all. In the making the experiment, can. 
dles are to be kept at a diſtance, for the ſmoak, raiſed from 


theſe liquors, will take fire at the flame of any other body, 
tho” at ſome diftance, and the experimenter may be impoſed 


on. Phil. Tranſ. N. 150. 


Aqu #-Hauftus, in the civil law, a right of drawing water, 


and carrying it through. another's ground, Calv. Lex. Jur. 


= 


» 80. a. 
ne bes h is a ſpecies of ſervice, differing from Aguæ- ducbus 
in this, that in the latter, water is only conveyed in pipes, or 
paſſages, under ground; whereas in the former, it may be 
carried by cattle: Add, that Aguæ-hauſtus could only be from 
a well, but Aquez-duus from either well or ſpring. 


Aqua Mercurialis, a preparation of Aqua-regia, and ſubli- 


mate of mercury, with a little mercury, placed in a ſand 

heat, till the ſolution of the mercury be made. Kirch, Mund. 

Subter. 1. 11. F. 2. c. 3. p. 261. 

*Tis a mark of perfection of the Agua mercurialis, if it turn 

a piece of copper caſt into it, of a ſilver colour. Kirch. loc. 

cit. \ | 
"Tis by this water, that the alchymiſts pretend, all matalline 
bodies may be reduced to their firſt matter, or mercury. 

Aevz Pavor is uſed by ſome to denote the Hydrophobia. V. 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 147. p. 162. 

Aqua Regia. — This menſtruum, beſides gold, diſſolves iron, 
copper, tin, mercury, regulus of antimony, biſmuth, and 
zink: It diſſolves lead better than the ſpirit of ſea- ſalt alone, 
but it becomes turbid in the ſolution, If it has its requiſite 
degree of ſtrength it does not diſſolve filver. If the quantity of 
marine ſalt, in the Aqua-regrs, be too ſmall, however, it will 
then more or leſs corrode and diſſolve the filver. 
ſeparation of gold and filyer is therefore better made by Agua- 
fortis, than by this acid; as the former can never diſſolve 
gold, whereas the latter may, and very frequently does, more 
or leſs, corrode and diſſolve filver. See Aqua-forti, 

upra. | 

Aqua Sicca Philoſophorum, a cant term, invented by ſome al- 
chymiſts for the flowers of zink, called by ſeveral other as un- 
meaning names, by theſe writers; as ſericum, philoſophic 
cotton, and talc. N 
A preparation of theſe flowers, by means of vinegar, has alſo 
been called oil of talc, and many great properties aſcribed to 
it; bur it is truly no other than the oil of the grape, from 


which the vinegar was made, and has no title to any thing 


that has been ſaid of it. See Tarc. 
Aqua Sulphurata, Sulphur-water, a new name for what was 
originally called Gas 1 gol by Van Helmont. 
It is water impregnated with the fumes of burning ſulphur ; 
and is conveniently prepared in the following manner. Take 
a quart of water, and half a pound of brimſtone ; put the wa- 
ter into a large glaſs receiver; place it with its mouth ſideways, 
and then let the ſulphur be ſet on fire, in an iron ladle fixed to 
a wooden plug, made to 80 freely into the neck of the receiver, 
which ſhould be pretty long. This plug will then keep the 
ladle up horizontally, that it ſhall not dip into the water, and 
a cloth is to be throwndlightly over the mouth of the receiver, 
to confine the fumes. Let the burning of the ſulphur be re- 
peated as often as the fumes from the laſt ſubſide, till the 
whole is burnt away. Pemberton's Lond, Diſp. p. 211. See 
Gas, Cycl. — ha | 
Vitriolica cerulea, a form of medicine in the late London 
Pharmacopceia, made in the following manner : Take blue 
vitriol three ounces, allum and ftrong ſpirit of oil of vitriol, of 
each two ounces, water a pint and a half; boil the ſalts in water 


till they are diſſolved, and then add the oil of vitriol, and fi- 


nally, ſtrain the whole through paper. Pemberton's Lond. 
iſp. | 


P., P. 347. | 
AQUAMANILIS is particularly uſed, in eccleſiaſtical writers, 


for a kind of baſon or laver, antiently placed in the veſtibles of 
churches, ſerving to waſh the hands in. | 
Aguæmanilis ſtood contradiſtinguiſhed from Urceolus, as the 
former was placed under the hands, the latter above them, 
from whence the water trickled down by a cock. 
The prieſt alſo, after celebrating maſs, waſhed his fingers in an 
een 
inventories of church plate, we mention 
of Aguæmaniles, I, — A, es. of ſilver e. 
wrought, Sc. V. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 238. 14 
; IA, in middle-age writers, a right of fiſhing three days 
in the year. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 285. 
In antient deeds;* we find divers grants of this privilege of 
Aquatia, or Aquatura, ſometimes alſo called Xquaria. 
In ſome + pra, Aquatia ſeems alſo to have ſignified a fee, 
or other ſervice, rivilege of fiſhing. oe 
paid privileg cm Sills to the 
region of the body, wherein the trunk terminates, and the 
thighs comments; and in which alſo the privities are placed. 


Cell. Lex. Medi in voc. B,. Not. ad Velling. c. 1. 


C. 1. p- 3- 
The Agualiculus is the fame with what others call Bus, 
rien, Sumen, Imus Vater, Kr. 
See IN SEC TS. 5 . 
ATICUM; in middle-age writers, is a right of uſing 3 
Lat. in voc. "O12 eee e a e 
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AT UM. | 
AS water. Brun. Lex. Med. p. 116. | 
AQuaTUM Ovorum is uſed, by ſome naturaliſts, for what is 
otherwiſe called Grands, but more uſually Chalaza. Brun. 
lib. cit. See CHALAZA. | 

AOUIFOLIUM, Hol, according to Tournefort, the name 
— a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 
flower conſiſts only of one leaf, and is of the rotated kind; 


the piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of 


a nail to the middle of the flower, and finally becomes a 
juicy fruit or Berry containing ſeeds, gibboſe on one fide; 
and flat on the other. „% „ tout 
The ſpecies of Helly enumerated by Mr. T: are theſe ; 
1. The common Holly, 2. The Holly with leaves variegated 
with yellow. 3. The Holly with leaves variegated with 
white. 4. The Holly with filvery thorns, and filvery edges 
to the leaves. 5. The rounder-leav'd — with ng 
thorns, and ſilvery edges to the leaves. 6. The Holly wit 
ſilvery ſpines, and with leaves edg'd on one fide only with a 
filvery white. 7. The longer-leav'd Holly, with yellow 
ſpines, and yellow edges to the leaves. 8. The rounder- 
leav'd Holly, with yellow ſpines, and yellow "_— to the 
leaves. 9. The yellow-berried Holly: And 10. The Holly 
with the whole ſurface of the leaves echinated, called hedge- 
Holly. Tourn. Inſt. p. 600. 
AQUILA, (Cycl.) The Eaple.—The general character of theſe 
birds is, that they are birds of prey, 


Tab. of Birds, N*-x. 

AquiLA Brava, in Botan 
to the Agallochum Sylve/tre, 
Lex. in voc. Tarum. 


See AGALLOCHUM, 


Eagle kind, called by the Indians Y=quahtii. It has a yellow 


and black beak, pale yellow legs, and the belly white, varie- | 


gated with black; its neck is of a browniſh yellow, its back 
and tail vari with brown and black, and it has a very fine 
creſt of black feathers on its head. It is, by much, the 
largeſt of all the eagles, yet it is eaſily tamed, and fitted for the 
diverſions of hawking. This is-placed by Mr. Ray among the 
birds, the deſcriptions of which he is very ſuſpicious of. Ray's 


Ornithol. p. , 

AquiLA Marina, Sea Eagle, in ornithology, a name uſed by 
ſome authors for the Haliætus, or ofprey. HWilloughby's 
Ornith. p. 29. F 

AquiLa Marina, the Sea Eagle, in ichthyology, the name 
of a ſpecies of cartilaginous flat fiſh, of the paſtinachia marina 
kind. It is generally found ſmall, but ſometimes grows to a very 
large ſize. Its has is large for a fiſh of this genus, and ſome- 
what reſembles a toad's in ſhape ; its eyes are large and promi- 
nent; its mouth is placed in the under part of the head, and is 
harge, e . pry cor ſides are broad and 

thin, ent the expanded wings of an eagle, 
whence it had its name. Salvian, de has; p- 1. 


Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne 67. A 
a name given, by ſome authors, 


AquiLtz Arbor, in botany, 
to the tree whoſe wood is the ne or lignum aloes of 
x. p. 903. 2 
the name of a genus of 


of the ſhops. Kempf. Amon. 

AQUILEGI » Columbine, in 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the 
polypetalous, anomalous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral irregular 
petals, ſome being plain, and others hooded, or galeated, 
and both placed in an alternate order, : | 
The piſtillum ariſes from the center of the flower, and is fut- 
rounded with ſtamina, This finally becomes a fruit, in which 
ſeveral capſules are collected together into a ſort of head: 
"Theſe uſually contain flat oval feeds. Tourn. Inſt. p. 488. 
See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 11. | 
The ſpecies of Columbine enumerated by 


; Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. Thecommonwild Columbine. 2. Theſingle red 
Columbine. 3. The ſingle garden white Columbine, 4. The 
bluiſh white Columbine. 5. The browniſh Columbine; 6. The 
. The ſingle fleſh- 


hairy Columbine, with viſcous flowers. 


coloured garden Columbine. 8B. The ſingle garden Columbine; 


with flowers variegated with blue-and purple. The ſingle 
white. garden Columbine, with flowers ſtreaked, and ſpotted 
with. blue. 10. The great flowered mountain Columbine. 
11. The ſmall lowered mountain Columbine, with leaves like | 
raeadow.-rue, 12. The thalirum-leav'd Columbine, with 
extremely ſmall white flowers. 13. The tall early flowering 


ts. Ml. Att. A. 


in ſome phyſical writers, denies a thing Mute 


flying about in the day- | 
light, not like the owl kind in the night, very large in ſize, | 
extremely bold and fierce, and have beaks growing crooked, | 
immediately from their inſertion at the head. The eagle differs | 
from the hawk in ſize, and from the vulture in the trooked- 

neſs of his whole beak. H#/lloughby's Ornithol. p. 26. See | 


y, a name given by the Portugueſe | 
fm. | 


Aqu1La Criftata, the Crefted Eagle, a name under which Ni- 
eremberg has deſcribed an American ſpecies of bird, of the | 


| 


| 


| 


- 


| 
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bine. 2 3. The great garden Columbine, with double violet- 


colour'd flowers. 24. The great garden Columbine, with 
double browniſh flowers. 25. The double garden Columbine, 
with ſmall flowers. 26. 1 he garden Columbine, with in- 
verted roſe- like flowers. 27. The garden Columbine, with 
white inverted flowers. 28. The garden Columbine, with 
fleſh-coloured inverted flowers. 29. The garden Columbine, 
with inverted blue flowers. 30. Ihe garden Columbine, with 
double roſe-like lowers. 31. The purple ſtellated Columbine. 
32. The red-flowered ſtellate Columbine, 33. The violet 
owered ſtellate Columbine. 34. The ſtellate Columbine, with 
White flowers variegated with Slack ſpots. 35. The ſtellate Co- 
lumbine, with variegated flowers. 36. The ſtellate Columbine, 
with grey flowers, variegated with purple ſpots. 37. The 
greeniſh-flowered degenerate Columbine, 38. The degene- 
rate Columbine, with greeniſh purple flowers. Tourn. Inſt. 
p. 429. See COLUMBINE. SET LIAN” 
AquviLEGia, in medicine.—The flowers of this plant are of 
different colours, ſome blue; ſome purple, ſome white, and 
ſome of them indented, The blue is only uſed in apothecaties 
ſhops; where the ſeed; the flower, and the herb, are all em- 
ployed. It is moderately drying, opening, and healing. It 
purifies the blood, and removes obſtruftions of the liver and 
ſpleen. It diffipates the bile; and is of ſingular efficacy in 
cuting the jaundice. A powder, or emulſion of its ſeeds, as 
alſo its diſtilled water, are of great ſervice in the jaundice ; in 
which taſe, its extract may be alſo uſed with ſucceſs. _ 
Many other virtues are aſcribed to it by medical writers : It 
removes the ſcurvy ; promotes a diſcharge of urine, and the 
monthly evatuations of women; cures a beginning droply ; is 
excellent for the breaſt and lungs ; reſiſts all kinds of poiſon ; 
cures wourids; atid removes pains of the belly and ma- 
trix, Its ſeed, reduced to powder, and taken in wine, is 
recommended by Cluſius in tedious labours, coſtiveneſs of 
children, pains in the ears, Ac. The flowets have a cordial 
quality, and are eſteemed in malignant fevers, ſmall pox, 
and meaſtes, Its ſyrup is excellent in diſorders of the throat 
and breaſt ; and a decoction of the whole herb and root in 
wine, with the addition of a little ambergreaſe, is alſo recom- 
mended againſt impotency and barrenneſs. Vid. Burrgr. Lex. 
Med. and James, Med. Dict. in voc. _ ne 
AQUILICIDM, or Aqu #L1cium, in antiquity; a ſacrifice, 
celebrated among the Romans, in time of exceſſive droughts, 
to obtain rain of the gods. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant; T. 1. p. 140. 


a. Vell. Etymi, in voc. Aqua. 
Danet calls this Aqwilitiana: The priefts who officiated at it 
were . Aquilices, quia aquam eliciebant, becauſe 
they brought down water : But where he finds this new order 
prieſts, he does not tell us. Danet, Lex. Ant. in voc. 
quilitidna, 3 a of | 
By this, however, it ſhould ſeem; that the antient Romans 
| for the ſame end as the moderns faſt. 
AQUILIFER, among the Romans, an enſign-bearer, who 


carried the ſtandard on which the cage was repreſented. Da- 
net, Lex. Ant, in voc. Signa, See SIGNA. 


 AQUILUS, ay = ap antients, a dark, or duſky colour, ap- 


* 


1 to black. Fab. Theſ. p. 215. 
ence ſome of the heathen gods were called Dit Aguili, 9. d. 


Nigr:. | 

AQUIMIN ARIUM, in atitiquity; a kind of luſtral veſſel, 
wherein the Romans carried their holy water for expiation, 
and other religious offices. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 140, a. 
en. in natural hiſtory, the name of a particular ſpecies 

of monkey, called by the people of Braſil, the king monkey, 
as being much larger than all the other reys. 
This creature has in his throat a hollow, and very hard, but 
thin, and ſemi-tranſparent bone, two inches and a half long, 
an inch and half, or more; in height; and tiearly two inches 
In breadth. It has at one end an apertufe, an inch wide every 
way, and on the top is furrowed fo, as to repreſent a puppy's 
ſkull : It is placed in the throat, or at the upper end of the 
larynx; near the epiglottis, and ſefves the creature, when he 

pleaſes to make a very loud noiſe; De Late. Ind. Occ. L. 25. 


E. 8. | | 
AQUO, in Zoology; a nanie by which ſome authors have 
called the ayonus, a fiſh much a e the nature of 
the alauſa, or ſhad. Benediftid Prof, ee AYONUS. _ 
ARA parva, the little Altar, a denomination, in the antient 

| given to an elegant kind of bandage; faid to have 
hm invented by Softratus: Gal. de Faſciis. n. 96. Brun. 

Med. in voc. See BanDAGE. 1 , 2 
693 


ARABIAN, (Cycl.) in a general ſenſe, foi 
Atabiaz or the Arabs; _. ; . 
Some 8 ſpeak of an Arabian church, founded 2 
apoſties St. Peter and St. Paul, who are ſaid to have travelled 
thither. Whente we alſo find frequent mention of Arabian 
biſhops andbiſhoprics. V. Fabric. Lux. Evang. c. 41. p. 693. 
The Arabian learning is divided into % Rage periods 
viz. Ante-Mahometan; and N | | F be 


ometan 


Little is known concerning the firſt, which yet muſt have been 
both very conſiderable; and very antient, if; as is 


15 A 
| .AMowed by the modern learned, y_ 4 


keaſt led in the country , and his friends of the geg of . 


Canada Columbine- 14. The low early fl. Canada 
Columbine. 15. The double garden Columbine, with great 
blue flowers. 16. The double garden Columbine, with | 
violet- Oolour'd flowers. | 17. double garden Columbine, 
— Pak ane flowers. 18. The dou Calum- 
ne, . garden 
Columbine, — . — p 
Columbine, with great 
Columbine. 22 


f ws © ate alſo aſthred, that, Porphyry,” dee 
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_ ſages 
45 
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propriety of diſcourſe, the com 


them. 


* 


who, for want of ſkill in the Greek, or acquaintance with 
their ſubject, have often obſcured and miſrepreſented their 


ARABIA N Philoſophy is divided into two periods, or ages, viz. 


and Democtitus, travelled into Arabia to converſe with their 


Honour of bei 


Greek authors, loſt in their-own country and 


ſcriptions. Renaud. loc. cit. 


the alcoran is ſaid to be written. See Al coRAN. 


to Kor 
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bd. A V. Carpzov. Introd. ad Libr. Poet. V. T. c. 2. 
5. Reinhard, . Hift, Phil. P. 1. c. f. $. 4. » Gund- 
Hiſt, Philoſ. Mor. c. 4. F. 1. ſeq.] 
Arab learning in this period, conſiſted, according to 
of their language, the 
tion of verſe, and the ſci- 
ence of the ſtars : But their 7 _—_— 8 have been 
to oratory and poetry v. * Abulph. Hiſt. 9. p- 101. 
dV, Renaudht. de Naber. Ariſt. Verſion. H. 6. Fabric. Bibl. 
Grac. I. 6. c. 5. F. 6.] 
The ſecond period is more iſhed; at leaſt from the 
time of Al-Mamon, the ſeventh caliph of the family of the 
Abaſſides, who flouriſhed about the year 820, and has the 
the founder of the modern Arabian learning. | 
That prince, Elmacinus * tells us, was not only learned him- 
ſelf in aſtronomy, and the ſcience of the winds, but outwent 
all the European patrons, ever heard of, in the encourage- 
ment he gave to ſciences, and the pains he took to propagate 
5 e — 2 beſt gr out . Chaldea, . 
„ and Perſia, relating to e, aſtronomy, coſmo- 
— af muſic, ern, &c. And penſioned a number of 
earned men, ſkilled in the ſeveral languages and ſciences, to 
tranſlate them into Arabie bd. By this means, divers of the 
| id language, have 
been preſerved in Arabic . Elmac. Hiſt, Saracen. I. 2. 
c. 8. * Leo African. de Viris Illuſtrib. ap. Arabes, c. 1. 
Fabric, Bibl. Græc. I. 6. c. 9. Greav. in Pref. ad Tab. 
Geogr. Je. de Sect. Philoſ. c. 3. §. 17. Gundling. loc. 


Cit. 
Not but great defects are charged on theſe Arabic tranſlators, 


Abulpharagius *, in the knowled 


author's meaning ; as has been more eſpecially complained of 
in reſpe& of Ariſtotle. Morbof. Polyhiſt. Philoſ. 1. 1. c. 10. 
From that time Arabia became the chief ſeat of 1 ; 
and we find mention in Abulpharagius *, Pocock b, D*Her- 
belot ©, and Hottinger *, of learned men, and books without 
number. —[* Abulpbay. Hiſt. Dynaſt. » Poc. Not. ad Abul- 

© D* Herb. Bibl. Orient. Hottinger, Bibl. Quadrip.] 
Arabian oratory, according to Renaudot, conſiſted in a 
luxuriancy of quaint, high flown words, epithets, and de- 


The Arabian poetry may be divided into two ages. The an- 
tient, according to Voſhus, was no other than rhiming; was 
a ſtranger to all meaſure, and rule; the verſes looſe and irre- 
gular, confined to no feet, number of ſyllables, or any thing 
elſe, ſo they rhimed at the end; oftentimes all the verſes in 
the poem ended with the ſameghime.* *Tis in ſuch verſe that 


The modern Arabian poetry takes its date from the chaliphate 
of al Raſchid, who lived toward the cloſe of the. eighth cen- 
tury : Under him poetry became an art, and laws of proſody 
were laid down: But in this there is no proper diſtinction of 
long and ſhort ſyllables ; but the whole depends on rhime, a 
certain number of letters, and, in the obſervation of certain 
Cæſuræ, which are found, by carefully diſtinguiſhing the 
moveable conſonants from the quieſcent. A ſyllable to which 
a quieſcent letter is added at the end, becomes long by poſition, 
as that where this is wanting becomes ſhort poſition. 
Bibl. Univ. T. 9. p. 231. ſeq. Clark, Proſod. Arab. c. 1. 
Samuel Clark has pubüched an expreſs treatiſe on the Arabic 
roſody. Scientia Metrica & Rythmica, Seu Tractus de Pro- 
odia Arabica, Oxon. 1661. 89. . | | 
Renaudot adds, that the Arab compoſitions in verſe are till 
wild and irregular, being neither epic, dramatic, lyric, or 
reducible to any other kind. Their hymns to God, and their 
tales and jocular ſtories, are in the ſame ſtyle. 
Their compariſons, in which they abound, are taken, with 
little choice, from tents, camels, hunting, and the antient 
manners of the Arabs. Renaud. de Barbar. Ariſtot. Verſion, 
$ 7. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. 1. 6. c. 5. F. 6. 


The time of ignorance, as they denominate it, before the miſ- 
ſion of Mahomet; and the time of knowledge, ſince. 


The Arabian philoſophy, before Mahomet, was Sabian, and 


included the ſyſtem and ceremonies of that ſect of idolaters . 
This it was that Mahomet ſet himſelf to decry; and he is 
even ſaid by ſome, to have carried his oppoſition ſo far, as to 
prohibit, if not puniſh, all ſtudy of philoſophy >. But his fol- 
lowers, by degrees, got over this reſtraint; the love of learn - 
ing .encreaſed ; till, under the memorable caliphate of Al- 


Lamon, Ariſtotle's philoſophy was introduced and eſtabiſhed 


among them ; and from them propagated, with their conqueſts, 


through Egypt, Africa, Spain, and other parts. Auicenna 
only flouriſhed in the eleventh century, and Averrhoes a hun- 
| dred years after him; ſo that the honour of tranſlating the 
Greek philoſophy, by many attributed to theſe authors, is not 
juſtly due to them: Though they were the chief pr 
of it through the countries of Eur 


| $. 4. p. 14. ſeq. > Nyſſer, Contin. Yoff. de Sect. 
Philoſ. 5 I 16 = 2 
Malab, 


i, Logic. 1. 2. Sec. 2. f. 4. 


tors, 
e. Sale, Prelim, Diſc. 


„ Thomas. Introd. Phil. Ant. c. 1. $. 59. 


Bibl. Hiſp. T. 2. p. 
ARABIAN Phyſic and 


Abon Offaiba, or, as Dr. Friend calls him, Abi Oſbaia, 


E 
ARABIST,. a per ſon curious of, 


ARACARI, in 


* 9 = 4 ] A ö bY 
Their method of philoſophizing was faulty; they followed 
3 : „ 


ö 


A R A 


Ariſtotle implicitly, and, in aſtrology, run into ſtrange 
ſtitions. "They founded ſchools and 


ſuper- 
academies, gave them- 
ſelves much to ſubtilties and diſputation, and divided into ſe- 
veral ſects. Flotting. Analect. Diſ. 6. Gundling. loc. cit. 

As they choſe Ariſtotle for their maſter, they chiefly applied 
themſelves to that part of philoſophy called Aoywn, and chus 
became proficients in the knowledge of words, rather than 


things, Whence they have been ſometimes denominated, 
Maſters of the wiſdom of wordt; ſometimes the Talking ſz. 
Their philoſophy was involved in quaint arbitrary terms and 
notions, and their demonſtrations drawn from thence, as fron 
certain princi &c. Walch, loc. cit. : 


ARABIAN. Logic was that of Ariſtotle, as explained by Avicenna 


and Averrhoes. Thoſe commentators had taken immenſe pains to 
Uluſtrate their author; but the latter being born in Spain, and 
both of them utterly unacquainted with the Greek tongue, 
they had nothing but a faulty mutilated tranſlation to go by, 
which frequently miſrepreſented the author's real ſenſe, fo that 


dis no wonder they made no greater advances in the att. 


Rhadig. Lect. Antiq. I. 3. c. 2. Hern. Hiſt. Phil. I. 5. c. 10. 
Gentz, Hiſt, Philo. P. 2. f. 2. Morbof. Polyhiſt. Philoſ. I. 1. 
10. Valcb, ubi ſupra. | 

ow and Spanheim have treatiſes expreſs on the Arabian 
philoſophy of Job; Leo Africanus has given the lives of the 
Arabian philoſophers. Hottinger and B' Herbelot accounts of 
Arabian books, authors, &c. Struv. Bibl. Philoſ. c. 3, 


. 4. 


ARABICo-ARISTOTELIAN, a title ſome give to the philoſo- 


hy of Ariſtotle, as taught and explained by the Arabs. Rein- 
ard. Comp. Hiſt, Phil. c. 5. F. 2. 
This philoſophy commenced with the caliphate of Al- Mamon, 
in the ninth century. The chief philoſophers of this ſect are 
Avicenna, and Averthoes. 
Nicholas Antonio has given an Arabico-Spaniſh library, or an 
account of writers born in Spain, who have written in Arabic. 


231. | 

Phyſtcians ſucceeded the Grecian, and 
handed down the art to us, having made conſiderable improve- 
ments, chiefly in the pharmaceutical and chemical parts. 
Schelhammer obſerves, that, beſides a number of obſervations 


relating to the cauſes and hiſtory of diſeaſes, they greatly en- 


larged the liſt of ſimple medicines, adding much to the ad- 
vantage of the practice of phyſic. Iis certain we owe to 


them moſt of our ſpices and aromatics, as nutmegs, cloves, 


mace, and other matters of the produce of India, We may 
add, that moſt of the gentler purgatives were unknown to the 
Greeks, and firſt introduced by the Arabs, as manna, ſena, 
rhubarb, tamarinds, caſſia, &c. I'was they likewiſe who 
brought ſugar into uſe in phyſic, where, before, only honey 
was uſed. They alſo found the art of preparing waters and 
oils, of divers ſimples, by diſtillation. and ſublimation. V. 
* Addit. ad Conring. Introd. Medic. c. 3. n. 21. 
126. 
firſt notice of the ſmall pox, and the meaſles, is likewiſe 


| owing to them. Laſtly, the reſtoration of phyſic in Europe 


took its riſe from their writings *.—[* Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 20. 


400. ſeq. ® Schelham. loc. cit.] | 

ere are Latin verſions of moſt of the writings of the Arab 
phyſicians, but thoſe generally miſerably done, beſides that 
moſt of them are become ſcarce. It has long been wiſhed, 
that better verſions were made ; but this is now ſcarce to be 
hoped for, Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 20. p. 400. Schelbam. loc. 


cit. | 

has 
given a hiſtory of the Arabian phyſicians . The like has been 
done by Ebnal Daiah. M. Le Clerc has given a ſketch, and 


Dr. Friend ©, an ample hiſtory of the Arabian phyſic. We 


have alſo a notitia of all the Arabian phyſicians, by Fabricius“. 

[L D*Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 31. alſo Friend, Hiſt. 

Phyf. P. 2. p. 34- Id. ib. p. 43. Hift. Phyſ. P. 2. 

5 _ | "4p I. 6. c. 9. F. 4. Funck. Conſp. Phyſiol. tab. 1. 
18. | 


ARABIC ra, Arabicum Marmor, a name given by 


the antient Greeks, to a ſpecies of marble brought from 
and Arabia, and remarkable for its beautiful white- 


See MARMOR. . 
in earning ö 
languages of the Arabians. . 
Erpenius and Golius were great Arabifts. The former is ſaid 
to have written the language in its-utmoſt purity and perfection, 
inſomuch that his letters to the emperor of Morocco, were the 
admiration of that court. Baill. Jugem. de Scav. T. 2. P. 3. 
eo ̃ | 
3 ives all the ſurgeons in the thirteenth century, the 
title Arabi/ts, Arabiſtæ. Friend, Hiſt, Phyſ. T. 2. p. 301 - 
| zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird, of the 
woodpecker kind. * is of the ſize of our common green 
woodpecker, and has a very large, ſharp, and ſomewhat 
hooked beak. Its head and neck ＋ coyered with black fea- 
thers, which terminate in a rounded figure on the back. Its 
breaſt and belly are of a pale yellow, variegated with a glow 
of ſeveral other colours; and on the breaſt there is a broad, 
tranſverſe line, of a fine blood red; its back wings, and tail, 
are of a blackiſh green : But at the origin of the tail —_— 


* 


ARB 


. ” ” 5 A | 
very broad line of a blood red. Mar, Cave, Hiſt. Braſil. See 
Tab. of birds, Ne. 14. and the article PIs. A 

ARACHNOIDES, in natural — the name of one © 

ini marini, the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
genera of the echi ly | 
Which are, that it is of a circular circumference, but variouſly 
broken in at the edges. The mouth is round and placed 1n 
the center of the baſe, and the aperture for the anus is qua- 
drangular, and ſituated in one of the ſides, on the upper ſuper” 
ficies, but near the edge. Alein, Echin. Pp. 33. See Tab- 
of teſtaceous and cruſtaceous animals, No. : 

Ar acHNoIDES, in anatomy. See ARANEOSA Tunica. ? 

ARACUS Aromaticus, in the materia medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to the vanilloes uſed in chocolate — | 

ARAF, or AL-ARAF, in the Mahometan theology, a of 
ſeparation or partition- wall between paradiſe and hell. Sale, 
Prelim. Diſc. to Koran. F. 4. p. 94. , 

This is alſo called 4! Orf, but more frequently in the plural Al 
Ardf;; formed of the Arabic verb Arafa, to diſtinguiſh or ſeparate. 

ARAHUM, or Haranvum, in antient writers, denotes a place 

conſecrated or ſet apart for holy purpoſes. Spelm, loff. 
38. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 287. 

13 the phraſe, in Arabo jurare or conjurare, to make 

oath in the church; for that by the Ripuarian laws, all oaths 

were to be taken in the church, on the relicks of the ſaints. 

ARAIS ALxIIL, in botany, the name given by the people of 
Egypt, to the faba Agyptia, or heads of the nilufar, a kind 
of water lilly growing in the Nile. Proſper Alpin. 

ARALIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are theſe ; the flower is of the roſaceous kind, 
being compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged into a circular form. 
Theſe flowers ſtand on a cup, which afterwards becomes a 
ſoft fruit, or roundiſh ſucculent berry which contains oblong 
ſeeds. Toxrnef. Inſt. p. 300. 

There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, the Aralia 
Canadenſis of authors. 

AR ALIA, in antient law writers, denotes arable or ploughing 

lands. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 37. 

This is otherwiſe denominated Aratoria, araturia. 

In domeſday, for Eſſex, we meet with, decem acras prati, 
duos runcal, guatuor Aralia.—Where Aralia ſeems to de- 
note land fit for ploughing or tillage, by way of contradiſ- 
tinction from runcalia which was over-run with briars and 
thorns, Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. F. 1. p. 287. 

ARANEA Concha, in natural hiſtory, the name of a kind of 
ſea-ſhell of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, we call them in 
Engliſh the ſpider ſhells ; they are of the family of the murex and 
their peculiar character is the having digitated lips. The ſeveral 
ſpecies have different numbers of fingers, from the lip of the 
ſhell, as four, five, ſix, ſeven, or eight. See Mugex. 

ARANEOSA Tunica is uſed by ſome for a peculiar coat of 
the eye inveſting the chryſtalline, of a fine reticular texture, 
relandling a cobweb, called alſo Arachnoides. 

Some have alſo applied the term Araneoſa tunica to the vi- 
treous or glaſſy tunic. Caſt. Lex. Med. in voc. 

ARANEUS, in zoology. See SPIDER. 

ARANEUS Marinus, the ſea-ſpider, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the fiſh more uſually known by the name 


. | 


of Draco marinus, and ſuppoſed to have op rg] | venomous | 
if 


„ p. 258. | 
e Cuftos, a title antiently 


in the ſpines of its back-fin. Aldrovand. de 
See Draco Marines. % 
ARATEIA, Agaluz, in antiquity, a yearly feſtival celebrated 
at Sicyon, on the birth day of Aratus, wherein divers ho- 
nours were paid by a prieſt conſecrated to this ſervice, who 
for diſtinction's ſake wore a ribband beſpangled with white 
and purple ſpots. 
The Arateia were ſolemnized with much pomp of muſic, the 
choiriſters of Bacchus attending. Plut. in Arat. Potter, 
Archæol. I. 2. c. 20. + | 
ARARAUNA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird of the 
macaw kind, its bill is black, its eyes blue, and their pupils 
black, the ſkin about the eyes is white, variegated with fine and 
ſmall black feathers as if wrought with a needle; its legs and 
feet are brown; above the there is a ſmall tuft of green 
feathers, and below it a circle of black ones ſurrounds the 
throat, the reſt of the throat, the breaſt, and belly, are all 
ellow, and its neck, back, and wings blue, but a little yel- 
low is mixed among the blue at the ends of the wing feathers, 
and theſe are all black underneath.  Marggrave, HA. Braſil. 
ARBOR Dianæ. See DiAN & Arbor. X 
AkBOR Martis, See MarT1s Arbor. Le pop | 
ARBOREOUS (Cycl.)—Mich. Mayer has a treatiſe de volucre 
nate ul. or the Arboreous bird, by which he means, the bar- 
e. 
c. 6. Act. Erud. Lipſ. An. 1685. p. 1765. 


Schmeider bas publiſhed an account of an Arboreous cload, | 


de nube Arbarea, a cloudy meteor reſembling the appearance 
of a tree, frequent in ). where it is made a prognoſtic 
of the change of weather. Vid. Act. Erud. Lipſ. ſupp. T. 6. 
Schultzius has given the hiſtory of a green Arboreous * 
ranunculo viridi Arboreo, called by the Greeks, 3nJzo 


uſually found ſitting on- trees, being of a colour as | 


See. 


V. Sibbald. Prodrom. Hiſt. Nat. Scot. P. 2. Sect. * 1 


AR C 


Naturaliſts ſpeak of a kind of oyſter; or ſhell-fiſh called Ar- 
borea, on acount of its adhering and growing to trees and 
ſhrubs on the ſea-coaſt ; Dr. Woodward had ſeveral of theſe 
ire Arboree, in his collection, found in divers parts of 
.ngland and other countries. V. Woodw. Cat. Engl. Foſl. 
P. 2. p. 44. It. Catal. For. Foſſ. P. 2. p. 8: 1 
ARBORESCENT, a term uſed to denote any thing that ſhoots 
or grows up in ſorm of a tree. | 
Botaniſts ſpeak of <q ſhrubs, and plants a; the ſe- 
dum Arboreſcens, &c. ineraliſts treat of Arboreſcent me- 
tals, Arboreſcent ſilver, Arboreſcent iron, Arboreſcent ſtones, 
The fungus marinus is ranked by ſome in the claſs of 
Arboreſcent fluors ; the chemiſts produce Arboreſcent chryſtal- 
lizations, which they call philoſophical trees. [= V. Phil. 
Tranſ. N. 198. p. 682. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 2. 
c. 2. Phil. Tranſ. N*. 111. p. 51. Yoacodw. Nat. Hiſt. 
Engl. Foſſ. P. 1. p. 238. * Phil. Tranſ. N'. 129. p. 738-] 
2 give inſtances of Arbereſcent animals, particularly 
Ihe Arboreſcent ſtar fiſh, fella Arboreſcens, is one of the cu- 
rioſities of nature found in ſeveral cabinets of natural rarities, 
It is deſcribed as upwards of a foot in diameter, having its 
mouth in the middle ; the figure of the trunk is pentangular, 
and from the five angles ariſe as many branches, which fubdivide 
into ſeveral others, and thoſe again into other leſſer ones, till 
the laſt are ſcarce thicker than horſe hairs, and in number, 
by a moderate eſtimate above a thouſand. The fella Arbo- 
reſcens in ſwimming ſpreads all his branches like a net to their 
full length ; and as he perceives any prey within them, draws 
them in again; and thus takes it with all the dexterity of a 
fiſherman. Grew, Muf. Reg. Societ. P. 1. Sect. 5, C. 4. 
p. 122. See STAR-Fiþb. . 
ARBUSCULA is uſed by Bradley; to denote a little or dwarf 
tree, above the rank of ſhrubs, but below that of trees, ſuc 


e. gr. as the clder. Bradley, Dict. Botan. in vote. | 
ARBUS 


TUM, implics a number or multitude of trees, planted 
for the fruit fake, Fab, Theſ. p. 220. , 
Such are oliveta, avellaneta, wineta, &c. 
The word was more peculiarly applied to a place planted 
with trees for faſtening vines to, which are hence called by 
Columella Arbuſtivæ. De Arborib. e. 16. 
ARBUSTUM is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote an orchard, or field 
wherein trees are planted at ſuch diſtance, that there is room for 
loughing, and growing corn between. Bradl. Botan. Dict. 
ARB S, the en e, in botany the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe ; the flower 
conſiſts only of one petal of the globular bell faſhioned kind. 
The piſtil ariſes from 
a naif to the hinder part of the flower ; this finally becomes 
a roundiſh fleſhy fruit, divided into five cells, and containing 
2 number of ſeeds affixed to a placenta, 
Lie ſpecies of Arbutus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
ſe. 


ſerrated-leaved Arbutus, with oblong turbinated fruit. Tour- 
4.5 Inſt. p. 598. | _ 

ARCA Cordis is uſed by, ſome anatomiſts to denote the peri- 
cardium. Blaſ. Not. ad Veſting. c. 10. p. 145. See PR- 


RICARDIUM, Cycl. 
given to the archdeacon, on 
account of his having the cuſtody of the churches cheſt, or 
treaſure, Bingb. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 21. f. 5. 
ARCANGIS, in the f 
fantry, which ſerve as enfans da, and to harraſs and pil- 
lage the enemies frontiers. Tournef. Voyag: Lett. 13. T. 2. 


when any of them diſtinguiſh themſelves, are uſually preferred 


fiſt on their plunder. 

ARCANNA, a kind of red chalk, called by phyſiologiſts 
brica fabrilis, as being uſed by ti 
lines, for marking timber, Cc. Savar, Dia. Com. T. 1. 

ll 129. Aubert. Ap. Richel. Dict. T. . p. 113. a. M 

CANUM Dufplicatum-Catholicum, in medicine, a name gi- 
ven by Wedelius, to a compound. medicine given by him and 


others of the fame time, with great ſucceſs, in a peſtilential 
fever, attended with a n d for many years 
in Germany, and yi ſo to nothing as to 


this medicine. It was compoſed of bezoar, plantane-root, 


ARCEUTUM is uſed, in ſome antient Jaw writers, for a procu- 


*. 


in time of entertainment. Du Cange, GloſE, Lat. in . 
ARCH R a Brick-Kiln. See the article Buicx. 
Anch- Agel, in botany, à medicinal plant, called by bota- 


as their own leaves, Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. 
6. Obſ. 1 7. 0 
SUPPL. Vor. L 


* 


bum; and red, whoſe flowers are reputed oft and an! 
a 3 E as 


e cup, and is fixed in the manner of 


I. The common Arbutus, with ſerrated leaves, 2. The 


BOG aunntes;-an: infecicr hind of n- 


The Arcangis are an order inferior to the Janiſaries; and 
into the Janiſaries order. They have no pay, but are to ſub- 


1 
to colour their 


- 


ration due to a biſhop, abbot, or-archdeacon, from their clergy « | 


nifts, lamium. It is of fome uſe as à balſamic, c. See 
the article LAM. 
There are two kinds of it, is. the white ol, lamium al- 


AR C 


us ſuch adi iniſtred in ſome ſemale weakneſſte, 2s the whites, 
and difficulty of urine, A conſerve of them is alſo made in 
the ſhops but ſeldom preſcribed. Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. n. 181. 
Ar cn-Count, Archicomes, a title antiently given to the earl of 
Flanders, on account of his great power and riches. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 301. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 39. 
ArCH- Monaſtery, Archimonaſterium, an appellation ſometimes 
iven to the greater monaſteries, and abbies. Du Cange, 
loſſaLat. T. 1. p. 307. | : 
ArCH-MNoetary, Archinotarius, the primicerius or chief of the 
notaries. Du Cange, Gloſl. Lat. T. 1. p. 307. in voc. Archi- 
notarius. 8 
This officer is ſuppoſed by ſome to have differed from the 
Arch-chancellor, tho' wherein the difference conſiſted does 
not appear. | 
ARrcH-Subdeacon, Archiſubdiaconus, the firſt or chief among the 
ſubdeacons, as the archdeacon is among the deacons. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 310. in voc. Archiſubdiaconus. 
In * copies of the Roman ordinal, he is called ſubarchidia- 
| | conts, 
' ARCHEAUS, among the chemiſts, ſignifies that peculiar fluid 
among the vegetable claſſes, which determines every particu- 
lar plant to its odour, taſte, and other qualities. . 
The fruit of a plant is the part in which the ſeed is conceived 
and formed, the ſeed is the embryo of the plant with a pla- 
centa or cotyledon, to which it is faſtened by an umbilical 
ſtring. The cotyledons uſually contain a balſam which ap- 
pears to be the laſt and higheſt preparation of the moiſt kind, 
which nature here lays up for the uſe of the offspring. In 
this is an oily tenacious matter, which repels all other moiſt 
things, defends the embryo, and by its tenacity retains and 
fetters the thin pure ſpirit, which is the ultimate bounds 
and object of the actions of nature in plants, and which 
would elſe cafily fly away; this the chemiſts call the Archæus 
and ſpiritus ne ng the oil is too groſs ever to enter the fine 
veſſels of the embryo. But this ſpirit being invigorated by 
a vegetable power probably breathes a vital principle, and im- 
preſſes the ſpecific character on the food deſtined for the em- 
bryo, by which means every thing afterwards turns to the 
proper nature of the plant ; in this ſpirit the fragrant odour, 
and. peculiar taſte of the plant is lodged, and even its colour 
has a near dependance on it. Boerhaave's Chem. p. 143. 
See the article Arts. | : 
ARCHARD, in commerce, a kind of fruit, pickled in 
- vinegar, much valued throughout the Eaſt-Indies. Savar. 
- Dit. Comm, Suppl. p. 27. * | 
The beſt are thoſe brought from Perſia, in bottles, much like 


- ſmall cucumbers among us. | 
ARCHAOGRAPHIA, the art of deſcribing or explaining an- 
les. 
N. Spon, firſt erected the knowledge of what relates to anti- 
ques 


| into a particular branch of ſcience under the denomina- 
tion of Archeographia. Spon, in Pref. ad Miſcell. Erud. Antiq. 

ARCHAOTA, Azgxauln;; a keeper of antient records. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 157. b. 


- 


» 


ARCHAISM, properly denotes a phraſe, or diction now obſo- 


lete, and out of uſe, tho' antiently deemed good, or paſſable. 
Etymologic Ax chAIsM, Archaiſmus Etymologicus, is when ei- 
ther an obſolete word, declenſion, or conjugation is uſed. 
Syntaftic ARCHAISM, Archaiſmus Syntatticus, is an unuſual 
and obſolete conſtruction in diſcourſe. 
ARCHED(Cyc.)—Ar c Ht p-Skene, or Scheme, in architecture, 
is uſed to denote a flat Arch, leſs than a ſemicircular one. 
ARCHEMY, Archemia, is uſed by ſome to denote the art of 
2 leſs perfect metals into the more perfect. Brun. 
Lex. Med. p. 122. in voc. Archimia, Du Cange, Glofl. 
Lat. T. 1. p. 963. in voc. Chimia. See TRansMUTATION, 
1, Cycl, and Suppl. 3 | 
+ '- Inzwhich ſenſe Archemy, differs from Alchemy, as a part from 
the whole. he 7 
ARCHENDA, in the antient phyſic, a kind of powder pre- 
pared of alæanna and leaves of the Egyptian liguſtrum, 
.  Wherewith the people ſmeered their feet after bathing ; 
as a preſervative againſt: ſweating and ſtench of that part. 
- Proſp. Alpin. de Medic. Egypt. I. 3. c. 18. p. 113. in voc. 
Catel. Lex. Med. in voc. | 
ARCHES, among navigators, is particularly uſed for the Ar- 


chipelago. c [IDF "Þ= 
Gothic AxcHes, in architecture. See ARCHES of the third 
. ,* and fourth point, Cycl. Sri . 
ARCHIERO YNES, AgXirtgwouncy. in the Grecian antiquity, 
a high-prieſt veſted with authority over the reſt of the prieſts, 
and 9 to execute the more ſacred and actions 
"rites © religion. V. Potter, Archæol. L 2. c. 3. p. 206. 
+ The Athenians had ſeveral of theſe Archiero/ynes,” almoſt 
each god having his -high-prieſt, who preſided over the reſt of 
+ the miniſters of thatdeity ; as the Daduchus over the prieſts of 
Hercules; the Step banopborus over thoſe of Pallas, Cc. 
the Opuntians there were only two high-pricſts, one 
belonging to the ccleſtial gods, the other to the dæmons or 
demi - gods. The Delpbians had five, who were denominated, 
See god. holy, one of whom had the care of the facrifices, 
4 and was called de or the puriſter ; another had the care 
| . \% 
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ARCHIGERONTES, in antiquity, the chiefs or maſters of the 
ſeveral companies of artificers at Alexandria. Calv. Lex. Jur. 

86. a. Schm. Lex. Ecclel. p. 71. 

Dome have miſtaken the Archigerontes for the arch prieſts, ap- 
pointed to take the confeſſions of thoſe who were condemned 
to the mines. | 

ARCHIGUBERNUS, ArcHIGUuBERNETA, or Arcnigy. 

BERNITES, in antiquity, the commander of the imperial 
ſhip, or that which the emperor was aboard of. Pitiſc. Lex, 
Ant. T. 1. p. 158. a. | 
The AFrchigubernus was not thus denominated from the ex- 
tent of his command, but from his having the command of 
the emperor's veſſel ; much as archiater denoted the emperor's 
phyſician, 

Some have confounded the office of Archigulernus with that 
of præfectus claſſis, or admiral, but the former was under 
the command of the latter. 

Potter takes the proper office of the Archiguberneta to have 
been, to manage the marine affairs, to provide commodious 
hatbours, and order all things relating to the ſailing of the 
94g except what related to war. Pott. Archæol. Græc. 

19. 

AR IMAGUS, iK the antient Perſian religion, the chief 
prieſt or head of th& order of magicians. 
The Archimagus anſwered to the high-prieſt among the Jews, 
or the pope now among the Romaniſts, being the head of 
the whole religion. Prideaux, Connect. P. 1. I. 4. p. 314. 
The Archimagus reſided in the fire temple, a place held in the 
ſame veneration among them, as the temple of Mecca among 
the Mahometans ; every perſon of the ſect, being under a kind 
of obligation to make a pilgrimage to it once in their lives. 

Zoroaſter is ranked as the firſt Archimagus, 

ARCHIPRESBYTER was antiently uſed for a dignitary in ca- 
thedral churches, who acted in many caſes in the biſhop's room, 
as his deputy. Du Cange, Gloll. Lat. T. 1. p. 308. 
Tags x ot appears to have been the ſame with what in 
8 8 urch of Alexandria was called protopreſbyter. Spelm. 
p. 
After the like manner, in the eaſtern empire we meet with 
otopapa for archipapa, he 
aleſius obſerves, that in the church of Conſtantinople, the 
biſhops had a power of rows mg and giving precedency to 
| ſuch of their clergy as they thought deſerved it, and that theſe 
were what they called Agx-TeoGul:gs. That he who is now 
called archprieſt was then denominated \mgdlorara;, q. d. 
firſt of the prieſts, the title vara, in thoſe days being applied 
to meer prieſts as well as biſhops. In. Not. ad. Socrat. Hitt. 
Eccleſ. 1. 6. c. . | | 
In the decretals, we find a chapter de officio Archipreſbyteri, 
wherein precedence is given to the archdeacon over the arch- 
prieſt ; tho* according to the ordination, the latter ſhould 
precede : but the archdeacon has acquired a juriſdiction, and 
the archprieſt has none. Aubert. Ap. Richel. Di&. 'T. 1. 
» IIS. a. 
„ was afterwards a title given to thoſe now 
called rural deans, who act under the archdeacons. Id. 
ibid. 
Fulrad abbot of St. Dennis is called, in an epiſtle of pope Adrian, 
Archipreſbyter Francia, whom on other occaſions we find de- 
nominated ſummus Capellanus regis Pepini, chief chaplain of 
king Pepin. Du Cange, loc. cit. 9 
ARCHISYNAGOGUS, in the Jewiſh hiſtory, the chief or ruler 
of the ſynagogue. | | 
Theſe are ſometimes alſo called the angels or princes of the 
ſynagogues: the Jews alſo called them Chachamim, i. e. 
wiſe, | 
Archiſynagogues were perſons of authority in each ſynagogue, 
who 155 ed in — — held — invited hoſe to 
ſpeak whom they judged capable of it; and decided all diſ- 
putes relating to money, c. They had a power to have 
thoſe whipped who were convicted of acting contrary to the 
law; alſo a right of excommunicating or caſting out of the 
ſynagogue, thoſe whom they found to merit. this puniſhment. 
heir number was different according to the extent of the city, 
or the number of perſons that came to the ſynagogue; in 
ſome there were ſeventy, in others eight or ten, and in others 
not above one. Vid. BY 1. Hiſt. des Jui I. 7. e. 7. Pitring- 
de Synagog. Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 183. a. 
ARCHITEGTOGRAPHIA, the deſcription of antient build- 
ings, temples, theatres, arches, pyramids, baths, gates, aquz- 
ducts, tombs, and the like. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq, c. 5. &. 2. 


. 124. | 
ARCHI ALASSUS, in conchyliology, a name given by 
ſome authors to a very beautiful and precious ſhell of the vo- 
luta kind, called by usthe admiral. - | FX 
The eurious in Holland have three ſpecies of this ſhell, which 
they call Archithalaſſus primus, 2 and Aurantius, 
the admiral, the vice admiral, and the orange admiral. See 
the article ADMIRAL. | 27 | 

ARCHITRICLINUS, Aegx#/e „ In antiquity, the maſter 
or director of a feaſt, charged with the order and ceconony 
of it, the covering and uncovering of the tables, the com- 


. 
- 


| 


mand of the ſervants, and the like. The 
\ | : 1 1 
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Architriclinus properly imports the chief or maſter 
* - — or dining room. His office properly differed 
from that of modi mperator, or arbiter bi bendi, as the latter 
was appointed by the gueſts, the Architriclinus by the perſon 


the F * . A 
12 61 chitriclinus was ſometimes alſo called ſervus triclints 


archa, and by the Greeks meoyw5n;, i. e. preguflator, or fore- | 


r. Potter alſo takes the Architriclinus for the ſame 
nich the ſympeſiarcha. Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 4. c. 20. See 
he article SYMPOSIARCH, : 

ARCHIVIST „ Archiviſta, a keeper of an archive. See Ak- 

IVE, Cycl. f 
2 s — alſo called in the Greek laws, or collection of 
records, chartophylaces and nomophylaces. In the Roman law, 
chartularii, ſcribe, logathete, primiſcrinii, proteſcribz and 
archiotæ. oo, 

Under the emperors, the Archiviſt was an officer of great 
dignity, held equal to the proconſuls, veſted with the _ 
of a count, tiled clariſſimus, and exempted from all public of- 
fices, and taxes. Among the antient Greeks and Perſians, 
the truſt was committed to none but men of the firſt rank ; 
among the Franks, the oy being the only men of letters, 
kept the office among themſelves. 
Since the erection of the electoral college, the archbiſhop of 
Mentz has had the direction of the archives of the empire. 
Eckbard, Sched. de Tabular. Ant. F. 22. Reimman, Idea Syſt. 
Liter. p. 371., "Oy : 
ARCHIZUBANUS, Axa, a title given to the prince 
> or deſpot of Servia. Du Cange, Gloſl. Græc. P · 466. 
The word is compounded of agx; and gπτ , governor. 
In an epiſtle of pope Innocent the III“, he is called Magnus 
upanus. 

AHG ron, Agxolor, denotes a _— in the Greek 
church. Suic. Theſ. Eecleſ. T. 1. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. 
in voc. 

In this ſenſe the word is ſometimes alſo written Archontia, 
Ae xbilim. 

We alſo find Archontium uſed for a degree in the church, as a 
diaconate. | f 

ARCION, in botany, a name given by ſome of the antient 
writers on medicine, to the plant we call tuſſilago, or colt's 
foot. Neophytus ſuppoſes, that the name was originally 
Arciophylla, the arcium-leav'd plant; the leaves of the colt's 
foot, when large, approaching ſomewhat to the nature of 
thoſe of the arcium, or burdock, in their tough texture and 
hoaryneſs underneath. See Tuss1LAGO. 

ARCIVA Aves, in antiquity, birds which gave bad omens, 
either by their flight, noiſe, or manner of eating, Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 216. a. in voc. Avis. 

They were called Arcive, ſometimes alſo Arculæ, quia arce- 
bant ne quid fieret, prevented or forbad things being done. 
Danet, Dia. Ant. in voc. 

ARCTAPELIOTES, in coſmography, the wind which blows 

= the 455 from the north, towards the eaſt: Wolf. Elem 
eogr. F. 212. * 7 

In this ſenſe ArFapeliotes amounts to the ſame with what we 

call a north-eaſt wind. "Vox. 1 5 

ARCTOMYS Palæſtinorum, in zoology, the name of an ani- 
mal of the rat kind, but very large, being of a middle 
ſize between the rat and the rabbit; it lives in caves, and 
feeds on vegetables, and is a fierce and, bold creature, It uſes 
its fore fect as hands, and has a cu of fitting on the but- 
tocks, and in this poſture looks very like a bear. Ray's Syn. 


98 7 221. 

ARCUALIA O/a, in anatomy, a name uſed by ſome for the 
oſſa ſyncipitis, by others for the oſſa temporum. Barthel. 
Anat. libel. 4. c. 6. Brun. Lex. Med. in voc. ö 

ARCUALIS Sutura, among ſurgeons, denotes the coronal ſu- 
ture, See SUTURE, Cycl. 

ARCUATION, err „the term uſed for the raiſing of 
trees by layers. The firſt thing, in order to do this with ſuc- 
ceſs, is to chuſe large and ſtrong mother plants, which are 
uſually called among the gardeners, ſtools, It is no matter 
whether the trees be crooked, or otherwiſe deformed z and 
the larger they are the better: They are to be cut down cloſe to 
the ground. "Theſe are to be planted in a border fix feet wide, 
and in a trait line fix feet aſunder: The border muſt be well 


trenched, or dug clear from all roots, clods, ſtones, or other 


obſtructions. | | 
Theſe trunks, or ſtools, being planted in this trench, will each 
throw out twenty, thirty, or forty plants, which may be be- 
gun to be laid about the Michaelmas following; and if the 

ools have been properly manag'd, they will alſo by this time 
have thrown out five, ſix, or more, main b out of 
the root; and on ev 
teral branches. Theſe main branches muſt be bent down to 
the ground; and ſome gardeners cut them half through, that 
they may bend the more eaſily. | | 


When the main branches are thus laid all round the ſtool, then | 


mult be pegg'd faſt down; and after this the fide ones 
ſmall ones may be ſerved in the ſame manner z the main 
b or ſhoots, muſt be covered with earth all over, ex- 
cept the top; and the ſmall fide branches muſt be covered two 
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one of theſe, as many fide or colla- | 
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branches a twiſt, in order to make them take root the ſooner. 
Some ſtrawy dung ſhould now be laid over them, in order to 
keep them moiſt; and they muſt have a large baſon of 
earrh made round them, in order to hold the water 
during the enſuing ſummer. "They muſt; if the weather be 
dry, be watered two or three times every week; About the 
middle of September following, they may be to ſee if 
they have taken root; if not; they muſt be let alone till the 
next ſpring, and by that time they will be fit to tranſplant 
into the nurſery, Elms, Limes, Poplars, Willows, Plata- | 
nus's; and many other trees, ſucceed very well in this operation. 
Miller's Gardeners Dit; 
ARCUBALISTA, in the military art, a kind of baliſta, pro- 
—_ made after the faſhion of a bow. Aquin. Lex. Milt. 
1. p. 70. a. 
It is mentioned by Vegetius; but the deſcription of it omitted 
by him, 'as too well known then, though now hard to be 
ueſſed at. Veget. I. 4. c. 22. TS 
hoſe who fought with this weapon were called Arcubaliſtarii; 
ſometimes 3 Veget. I. 4. c. 21. Aguin. loc. cit. 
ARCUCCIO, an inſtrument uſed in ſome parts of Italy, to 
prevent the overlaying of children by their nurſes, It conſiſts 
of a ſemicircular piece of wood, or head-board, of one foot 
and an inch diameter; to each fide of which; a board three 
foot two inches and an half long, is faſtened. Each of theſe 
has an hollow on the upper edge, near to the head-board, for 
the nurſes breaſt to reſt in when ſhe gives ſuck z and a ſemi- 
. Circular arch of iron is fixed to them, near the other end. 
From the top of .the head-board, to the middle of the iron 


arch, there is a bar of wood fixed; on which the nurſe leans . 


- when ſhe ſuckles the child. The Arcuccio, with the child in 
it, _ be ſafely laid under the bed-clothes in the winter. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 422. F. 6. | 

ARDAMON.,. or ARDAMA, in antiquity, a veſſel of water 
placed at the door of a perſon deceaſed, till the time of burial, 
as a token that the family was in mourning, and to ſerve to 
ſprinkle and purify perſons as they came out of the houſe. 
* Antiq. Græc. Sacr. P. 3. c. 3. §. 5. Pott. Ar- 
chæol. 1. 4. c. 3. 

This was otherwiſe denominated ya FE; and, from the mat- 
ter of which it was ordinarily made, ere 

ARDEA, the Heron, in the Ln ſyſtem of zoology, makes 
a diſtin genus of birds, of the order of macrorynchz, or 
long beak d. The characters of this genus are, that 
the middle toe of each foot is ſerrated or jagged, with a ſeries 
of ſcales on its outer ſide. Of this genus are the heron and 
bitourn. Linnæi, Syſt, Nat. p. 45. See HERON. _. 

ARDEOLA, in zoology j the name of a very beautiful bird, of 

the Braſils, of the heron kind, but no larger than a pigeon. 

Its neck is extremely long; its head is of a ſteel-coloured 

gloſſy hue, with an intermixture of white, and pale brown 

ſpots ; its neck and belly are variegated with white and grey, 
and its back is black, with a mixture of a browniſh and a ſteel 
colour, The long feathers of its wings are greeniſh, but have 
each a grey ſpot at their end. Its tail is covered with its win 

when folded, and it walks very ſtately. Marggrave s Hit. Braff. 

ARDENTES, in middle age writers, an appellation given to 
thoſe afflicted with the Ignis Sacer, or Ery/ipelas. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. See ExysIPELASs. | 
They were thus called, as ſeeming to be ſcorched or burnt 
with the diſeaſe. PIR 
Hence alſo the abby of St. Genevieve at Paris is called Domas 
Ardentium, by reaſon, as it is faid, that great numbers were 
cured of that diſtempe at the ſhrine of this ſaint, in the reign 

of Lewis the VI d. | | | 

AREA, Field, among microſcopical writers, See FitrD, 

AREB, a kind of imaginary money, uſed in the dominions of 
the great mogul, Savar. Dia. Comm. Supp. p. 27. | 
Four Arebs are equal to one crou, or 100 lacs; 
to 100,000 roupies. | 

ARECA, in natural hiftory, denotes the Indian or Malabar nut, 
or the fruit from which we obtain the Catechu. Alleyn, Dif- 
pen. p. 9s. See it repreſented in Tab. of Microſcopical Ob- 
jects, Claſs 2. UTI i 
The name is alſo given to the tree which produces the nut, 
2 4 Engliſh, the drunken date. Bradl. Dict. Bot. 

I. voc. | 65 8 
The Areca is a celebrated fruit of the Indies, the commerce 


and conſumption of which is incredible in the eaſt ; being in uſe 
equally among poor and rich, who chew it with the leaves. of 


Dict. Com. T. 1. p. 135. ſeq. Corn. Diet: T. 1. p. 5% b. 


See. the article BETEL. ;. * 
AREM, or Al-AnER; E yaſt mound, dam, which 


or 
ed 20 eus naſerroir above the city Saba, whoſe 
rupture” cauſed an inundation, . famous in eaitern writers, 
2 Diſ. 1 1. p. 10. 2” 4440 
1 The w d. Arem is rabic „ literall ng | 
or damy. ot.the containing of water. - > ener 
Mahomet, in his Koran, {peaks of the inuridation of Al» Arem. 
C- 34 M. Sale, Not. ad loc. . ne fb . 8 
The Arem was built by Abdſhems,. ſurnamed Saba,, wha 


«1 


or three inches thick upon the Joints; and many give all the 


* 


having built the city of that name, built this wall, or mound, 
to ſerve as a haſon, or reſervoir, to receive the water which 
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ein down Kom the motntains, not only for the accommo- 
ion of the inhabitants of that city, and the watering their 
but alſo to keep the country in better ſu 


: 


bjection, by 
ing maſter of their water. The Arem ſtood like a moun- 
tain. above their city, almoſt eighty fathoms high, and was 
built ſo ſtrong, that there were no apprehenſions of its ever 
_ Gailing : But it gave way, at length, inthe night, and carried 
| away the whole city, with all the towns and people in the 
country. Poceck, Specim, Hiſt, Dynaſt. p. 57. Sale, Pre- 
lim. Dir. loc. cit. . , * 
ARENARIA, in zoology, the name of a bird, called in Engliſh 
the ſanderling, and in ſome places, particularly in Cornwall, 
the curwillet, | ate 
It is a water-bird, of the long legg'd, and open footed, not 
webbed kind, and is a little larger than the tringa minor, or 
fand-piper ; its body is of a longiſh ſbape, and its beak ſtrait, 
black, flender, and about a finger's breadth long. Its head is 
mall, and variegated with bla and Fey's — . is r 
" 1 and its ſhoulders are ve utifully variegate 
[ray 1. ap white, and black SiC ary the reſt of the 
back is 
beyond the end of the tail; the — feathers of them are va- 
riegated with brown and white. The tail is ſhort, and va- 
iegated with grey and black. The belly is white as ſnow, 
pre. po breaſt white, but with a reddiſh caſt, and ſometimes 
variegated with reddiſh ſpots. It is common about the ſea 
ſhores, and generally flics in large flocks. : 
ARENARIA, in antient writers, is uſed for ſand pits, or ground 
out of which ſand is dug. Vitruv. Arch. I. 2. c. 4. 
ARENARH, in antiquity, gladiators who combated with beaſts 
in the arena, or amphitheatre. The Arenarii were ſlaves of 
the loweſt rank, To that though manumitted, they were not 
capable of being Roman citizens. They were the ſame with 
what were iſe called Beſtiarii. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
T. x. p. 167. ſeq. See BEST TARII, Cycl. ] 
ARENARIUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes a cemitery or 


ound. 
— properly a kind of pits, or holes under 


HH. 


The Arenaria were b a 
nd, wherein the antient chriſtians, not only buried their 

„ but held their religious aſſemblies, in times of perſecu- 

tion. LOS. Annal. an. 130. n. 2. Du Cange, Gloll. 
* 1. 1 . 

A — . by Paracelſus, to expreſs a hidden 


diſpoſer, in the three principles of things, from which each 


being receives its proper form and ſubſtance, and aſſumes its | 


8 nature, not that of any other being. Rul. Lex. 
Alch. 
To 4 2 = occult ſ of thefantient chemiſts, we are 
to ſuppoſe one general or univerſal Tubſtance, called iliaſtes, 
which makes the matter of all bodies. This iliaſtes is diſpoſed 
by the archæus, Aer kinds, Wn 2 — 
mercury, by which all things are dipoſed into their ſevera 
| 8. ih the Ares, or 3 diſpoſer, comes in, and, 
theſe genera, produces ſpecies and individuals. See 
the article Axchus. ! | 
Paracelſus diſtinguiſhes the Ares into archeical, which is na- 
tural, nl chemical, which is artificial, Brun. Lex, Med. 
122. 0% 

ARETALOGI, in antiquity, a ſort of philoſophers, chiefly of 
the Cynic or Stoic tribe, who having no ſchool or diſciples of 
their own, haunted the tables of great men, and entertained 
them in their with difputations on virtue, vice, and 
other popular topics. V. Piti/c. Lex. Ant. Hides - 167. 
- Theſe are ſometimes alſo denominated*Circulatores biloſophs, 
In this ſenſe, the word is derived from the Greek «edn, vir- 

tue, and v diſcourſe. Some authors chuſe to derive the 

word from agile;, gratus, agreeable ; and define Aretalogi, , 

perſons who ſtrive to divert and entertain their audience wi 

1 and pleaſant tales; which latter feems the more natu- 

f explication. Calv, Lex. Jur. p. 87. b. 

ARGEMON, or Ax OEMA, Ace, or Agyipe, in medicine, 
an ulcer about the iris of the eye, camprehending part of the 
white, and part alfo of the black. Gore. Def. Med. in voc. 
The Argemon appears of a red colour, on the outſide of the 
iris, and white within it. When it ſpreads far, and cats deep, 
it ſometimes occaſions the uvea to fall. 

ARGEMONE, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the roſaceous 
kind, or compoſed of ſeveral leaves, arranged in a circular 

* — From. the center of the flower there ariſes a piſtill, 

w 
figure, with ſeveral ribs running from its baſe to its the 
intermediate ſpaces being occupied by valves, which Enally 
open at their tops; and from every rib there runs out a pla- 

denta, which is loaded with 

| + Tourn. Inſt. p. 239. aſl 5! 

. There is only one known ſpecies of Argemone, which is the 


| by 
[4 3 headed poppies, called 4rgemones by ſome writers, 
are by no means of this genus, but properly of the corn-poppy 
and: on PAPAVER. PIR 8 
ARGEMON 


* 


— 


- 
0 


ION, in botany; a 
plant 9 


 Aater: Greek writers, to 


wo 


paler. The wings are long, reaching, when folded, | 


N 


| 


finally becomes an unicapſular ſeed-veſſel, of an oval | 


ſceds, uſually of an orbicular f- 


ARG 
other writers of theit times, This was fuppoſed by ſome to be 


the ſame with the argemone, a kind of wild poppy ; but on 
examining the deſcription of it, - given -by Neophytus, who 


calls it Argemone altera, as a plant very different from the 
c_—_— kind, we find that it is the agrimony that is meant by 
33 | 


ARGENTARIA Creta, Silver Chalk, in natural hiſtory, a 

name given to an earth, not properly a chalk, but a kind of 
tripela. It is a very beautiful earth, of a looſe friable texture, and 
perfectly pure white. While in the ſtratum it js dry, friable, 
and duſty, and flies from the pickax in large irregular maſſes, 
of an obſcurely plated, or laminated ſtructure; and ſplits more 
readily into flat pieces, than in ny other direction; but its la- 
mina are always very irregular. When dry, it becomes ſome- 
thing harder, and retains the ſame chalky whiteneſs, and is of a 
looſe, ſpungy texture, very light,and of a rough, uneven, duſty 
ſurface. It adheres very ſlightly to the tongue, is hard and 
harſh to the touch, breaks eaſily between the fingers, and a 
little ſtains the hands. It makes no efferveſcence with acids, 
and ſuffers very little change in the fire. It is dug in Pruſſia, 


and is much eſteemed for cleaning plate. It has alfo been 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſl. 


found in France, and of late in Ireland. 
Þ- —7 
ARGENTARIUS is more freqently uſed in Roman writers for 
a money-changer or banker, 
In this ſenſe, Argentarii amount to the fame with the Greek 
Apyogompelas, or Agyveopoifei, and the Latin nummularii, 
camblatores, coattores. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 320. 
The Argentarii were monied people, who made a profit ei- 
ther 3 changing, or lending of money at intereſt. Theſe 
had their tabernæ, or offices, in the forum romanum, built 
there as early as the reign of L. Tarquinius Priſcus. 
'The Argentarii and feneratores were much hated, on ac- 
count of their covetouſneſs and extortion. 
Mark Anthony taxed Auguſtus Cæſar with being the grandſon 
of an Argentarins ; hence he was alſo called by Caſitus Par- 
menſis, nummularii nepos. Pitiſc, Lex. Ant. in voc. 
ARGENTARIE is alſo applied, in the civil law, to thoſe who 
adorned military arms with filver or gold. 

In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with Barbari- 
carii. See BARBARICARTI. 
ARGENTARIUS, in writers of the middle age, an officer en- 

truſted with the cuſtody of money. 
In this ſenſe Argentarivs amounts to the ſame with the Greek 
AgyvecPuaat, and our caſhier, 


examined or told. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 40. 

ARGENTATI Milites, in anti 18 I. 6. ſpeaks of 
Argentati Milites, as diſtinguiſh from Aurati. Aquinas 
ſuppoſes theſe to have been ſimilar to the argyraſpides and 
chryſaſpides ; but the deſcriptions do not quadrate. Livy only 


; Ons the Argentati as cloathed in white linen coats. 
2 Lex. Milit. in voc. See the article Axor RASFIDEs, 
Wet. | | 
ARGENTEUM Os, in natural hiſtory. See Os Argenteum. 
ARGENTICOMUS, among antient aftrologers, denotes a kind 
of filver-hair'd comet, of uncommon luftre, ſuppoſed to be the 
cauſe of great mutations below. Fital. Lex. Math. p. 62. 


ARGENTIL, an old — — name for the plant called Perci- 
pier Anghrum; in in, parſly piert, or parſley break- 
ſtone. Ger. Emac. Ind. 4. „l ö 


ARGENTINA, in i „the name of a genus of fiſhes 
of the malacopterygious kind; the characters of which, ac- 
cording to Artedi, are theſe : The body is oblong and 
cylindric ; the teeth are placed on the tongue and palate. Ar- 
tedi mentions only one ies of this genus; this has large 
eyes, and the tail forked: The back ſin contains ten bones; the 
pectoral fins contain fourteen bones; the belly fin eleven, and 
the pinna ani nine. The anus is placed very near the tail; 

and the ventricle is blackiſh. The appendices of the pylorus 
are fix or ſeven in number. The air bladder is conic at each 

end, and is of a fine filv 


colour. It is caught about the 
: ſhores of Italy. Artedi, ' | 


Þ , 4: | 

Mr. Ray deſcribes the Argentina to be a ſmall fiſh of the ha- 
form kind, in the Mediterranean, and common 
in the markets of Rome, &e, Its body, he fays, is oblong and 
rounded, not flat, like that of the herring. Its back is of 2 
greeniſh grey, and very 'pite ; its belly, and the lower part of 

its fides, are white, filvery; and ſhining, looking as if cove 
with leaf filver, Its mouth is moderately large, but it has no 
teeth ; but on the extremity of the to there are placed fix 
or eight crooked ones, and there are ſome aſperities anfwering 
to theſe in the palate, The eyes are large, and the part of the 
head which is between the eyes, is of a putplifh colour. The 
Brain is ſeen through the full; divided into three lobes. Its tail 
is fotked, and'its air bladder is of a ſingular ſhape, not being 
divided into two, but tapering to a point at each end. Roy 3 

| Ichthyograpby - 2200: 2 1. "2 . F 

EY , \ 6 ARGEN* 


ARGonaAuTICA, Argenautics, in 


Final :; ſome give it the ſecond place after the Kell. Bur- 
man bas given a fine edition 


? 
* 


- reaſon by means of the affections, and of b an author 


ARGUMENTUM. ad. ign 
-:thod of nn al 


. will be accompliſhed whether \ 
- is therefore 


/ ARG 


 Akonwrina; 4 medicinal 


 ARGESTES, 


' ARGETENAR, in ; 

in the flexure of the conſtellation Eridanus. Vital. Lex. Math. 
p. 62. See ERIpAxus, cl. 

| | longitude according to Hevelius in 1700,. was 5% 53'. 22. and 

ARGONAUT 


tze article Ax dq oN Aurs, Cycl. 
The Argonautic expedition is one of the greateſt epochas, 


Fubric. Bibl. Græc. 1, 1 


in Latin heroics, compoſed in imitation of Apollonius, but 


— 


P., 1 2 2 
ARGUMENT (Cycl.)—ArcumENT 


Abe Argenautics of Apollonius Rhodius is an heroic poem, 
conſiſting of four books: it has both its beauties and defects. 
Quintilian calls it nor contemnendumt op-. 
cenſures it for the inequality of the ftile ; Caſaubon for the 
inaccuracy of the geography; 


0 r and aſtripgen bt i 
2 eatled i % Engliſh, Silver Weed, or Wild Tanſey, 
and among, the botaniſts, Potentilla and Pentaphylloides. An- 
tiently there was a diſtilled water, and a conſerve ordered from 
its lowers, but they are now out of uſe. Aileyn, Dipenl. p. 15. | 
LOIDES. | 7 
Sr TES earn, is uſed by Vitruvius for thewind, which 
ey — af and weſtward, Vitruv. Archit. I. 1. c. G6 
Ricciolus, followed by other moderns, uſes Argeſtes for the 
wind which blows at 22. 30'. from the welt towards the 
north ; coinciding with what is otherwiſe called we nerth weſt. 
Ricciel, Aſtron. Reform. I. 10. p. 452. Hoff. Elem. Geogr. 


ET aſtronomy, a ſtar of the fourth magnitude, 


Argetenar is repreſented in Bayer, by the Greek letter r. Its 


its latitude 38% 28'. 47”. ſouthward, Hevel, Prodrom. Aſtrom. 


286. Wolf. lib. cit. p. 164. | 
RG f C, — belonging to the Argonauts. See 


or periods of hiſtory, which Sir Iſaac Newton endeavours to 
ſettle, and from thence to rectify the antient chronology. 
This he ſhews by ſeveral authorities, to have been one gene- 
ration or about thirty years earlier than the taking of 'T roy ; 
and forty three years later than the death of Solomon. Vid. 
Pref. Stat. Repub. Lett. T. 1. p. 274. ſeq» 


In confirmation of this he gives an aſtronomical proof which | 


may be reduced to what follows ; the ſphere appears to haye 
been firſt formed at the time of the Argonautic expedition, 
partly from the teſtimony of Laertius, who obſerves that Mu- 
ſzus one of the Argonauts made a ſphere ; partly from this, 
that Chiron, another of the Argonauts, is ſaid by an antient 
writer to have firſt framed the conſtellations ; ly alſo 
from this, that moſt of the antient conſtellations delineated on 
the ſphere, are no other than the heroes embarked in that 
voyage. ' Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, the firſt ſphere was probably 
formed by Chiron and Muſzus ; two of the number of the 
Argonauts, for the uſe of this expedition itſelf, © 

Now it is more than probable, that in the firſt ſphere, the 
colures, or cardinal points of the equinoxes and ſolſtices, were 
in the middle of the conſtellations, Aries, Cancer, Chelæ, 
and Capricorn: conſequently this was their ſituation at the 
time of the Argonautic expedition. And by computing 
backwards from the preſent ſituation of the colures, to the 
time when they muſt have been in the middle of theſe aſte- 


riſms, we find it coincides very nearly with the time before 


alledged, Id. Ibid. p. 277. ſe . | 
in li hiſtory, poems on the 
ſubjeR of the expedition and actions of the Argonauts, | 
We have the Argonautics of Orpheus in epic verſe publiſhed 
with notes by H. Ste and ſince by Eſchenbachius. Vid. 
C. 21. Y. 3. Id. Ibid. I. 1. c. 18. 


272 Bibl. Univ. T. 15. p. 97. ſeq. | | 
The Argonauticonof Valerius Flaccus is ſtillextantin eight 


4 
„ 


books 
not compleated, at leaſt, is not now to be found complete. 
Burman obſerves that the imitator has often ſurpaſſed his ori- 
it at Leiden, 1724, 4% 

* Fabric, Bibl. Lat. I. 2. c. 14+ $. 2. ſeq. Id. Bibi rec. 


Giorn. de Letter. d' Ital. T. 33. P. 2. p. 487. 1 


ö 5 in ſor the want of agree- 
able and intereſting incidents events; Heinſius taxes the 
periodology, ceconomy, Cc. V. Fabric. loc. cit. Heder. 


om Afﬀettion, Argu- 
mentum eb amere, ſtands to Fa Argumentum ab Fry 
dia; as in the latter, the paſſions are engaged to make à per- 
ſon appear odious; ſo the former is a method of engaging the 


in ſuch a light, as may prejudice readers in his befalf. Bibl. 
Germ, K 5. Þ- 220. * 2 Hs hows ” A 44 
M. Fabricius of Helmſtaldt has a diſſertation on the fe- 


em. de 


C. 12. 


- Hence it is, that all quaren 
the Ire of this diſtem 
V. Leibn. Eſſ. de Theod. in 
. 3 8 . 1 
ARGUMENTUM dad ignorantiam, that drawn from our igno- 
that quarter of the horizon, which is 752. from | | 


brutes, we are frequ 


ARGUMENTUM ab imvidia ductum, that 


. proached for depart 


lies to extrinſic ones, to the drawing of conſequences by 
| Argumentum ab inuidia. Id. Ibid. » 1212. 


80 IJ | ARGUMENTUM'> tuto, that drawn 
43 C, 21.8 & 7 d Act. Erud. Lol An. 4871 281. ſeq. 
Re] 


Tanaquil Faber | th 
than to deny it; by reaſon a miſtake is of much lefs 


1 N CY the | | - 
mit | 


Sperr. Vol. I, 


ARG 


The Turks are fo canvinced of a fatality in all things, that 


they actually remain inactive in the time of a plagtie; without 
uſing any precaution to preferve themſelves from the contagion. 
tines, and other means for ſtopping 
, are unknown among . 
p. 10. ſeq. Mem. of Liter. 


rance and unacquaintedneſs with th and importing that 
there are many reaſons for or againſt ſuch an opinion which 
we are unacquainted withal, or incapable of into. 


In the diſpute about the nature and origin of the Fouls 
ently expoſed to the Argument which Mr. 

rantiam, being forced to own weare i 
rant of an infinity of. thin 


which might be 2 4 againſt 
their immateriality and co . Le Clerc, 


| equently immortality, 

Bibl. Choif. T. g. p. 38. 1 

There are no kind Arguments more frequent than thoſe ab 

1prierantia ducta, wherein people conclude that a thing is falſe 

becauſe they do not und how it can be true, not con- 

ſidering that there are an infinite number of things, of which 

we can give no account, whoſe truth neverth is not to 

be queſtioned, e. gr. the communication of motion, the cauſe 

of n „or elaſticity, the union of ſoul and body, c. 

V. Le Clerc. Bibl. Anc. Mod. T. 27. P. 379. ſeq. 
54 wo e uſe of to render 

an adverſary's opinion odious. olf. F. 1050. 

This kind of 72 is ee) framed 5 drawing falſe 


Lock calls ad igno 


or obnoxious conſequences from a doctrine which another 


delivers for true. 


This Argument is but too frequent among divines ; ſome have 


therefore called it the theological Argument. M. Le Clerc has 
a diſſertation expreſs on the Argumentum theolegieum ab invi- 


= ductum. 4 be 1 
e progreſs of arguing ab invidia may be reduced to 

following heads. 1. The inion or dohrine oppoſed is ill 
explained. 2. It is en with the doctrine of ſome other 
infamous or odious writers. Are names and appella- 
tions are beſtowed on it. 4. The point in queſtion is exag- 
gerated, or the difference widened. 5. The author is re- 
ting from the common forms of ſpeech. 
6. The reaſons on which his doctrine is ſupported are ſtu- 
diouſly concealed. 7. The inconveniences which ariſe from 
the contrary doctrine are ſuppreſſed. 8. Invidious conſe- 
quences are drawn from the adverlary's do&rine, 9. Mali- 
cious ſuſpicions are caſt on them. 10. Their novelty is al- 
ledged againſt them as a crime. 11. Thoſe in authority are 
urged to ſuppreſs them. 12. Several matters are brought into 
the controverſy foreign to the merits of it, merely to create 
. 127 Things N are always _ on the worſe 

e. 14. Ana is made from proper judges to improper. 

It is needleſs to e the uſe of — of argu- 
ing; our polemical writers are full of little ele, it is indeed 
the eaſieſt of all others: ideots may uſe it, if they have but 
malice and impudence enough; and the weakeſt and 
moſt ſhameleſs are the moſt forward, and go fartheſt in it. 
A perſon who js a ſtranger to the method of demonſtrating, 
thinks a thing neceſſarily follows from another, which has no 
connection with it; he that is utterly ignorant of all principles, 
being unable to prove any thing by intrinſic Argaments,' alwa 


Some have given theſe the ion of canſequentaris. 
Walf. Logic. $. 140. Wer N 
R 
its bei er to chuſe one ſide of | other, 
ſuppoling the evidence equal — 
The Argument for chriſtianity drawn u tufo is reducible to 
this, that it is ſafer and better to believe there is a God, and 
that Chriſt is the ſo of God, and redeemer of 'mankind, 
vous conſequence on the former fide” than the latter. Dr. 


"Gaftrel ftates it thus ; that which promiſes ine great happineſs, 


ARI 


| incline th? As that v hi h was yellow, uc they « . any? 
there are ſome doc- b  Chryſitis, as we do at preſent that of of gold. Dio. 
ey Is tye or | corides calls the litharge of ſilver alſo calabrites or calau- 
a olition which | rites ; this was a name given to it from a peculiar place from 
of God. In effect, whence the antients tecaved it in great quantity; this place 


licable to 

y we find 

it uſed by Pa Ir — 
uus thus, 


the ch 


 iÞ 
— 


of che deity. 2 
r be improper for proving the truth of 
| | ? E move the will and excite 
us to ation *; I his reaſoning may be allowed; a thing which 


Where equal piles tended. with danger; hence the Ar- 
gument may be of ſome uſe with perſons of diſſolute morals, 


| and e diminiſh the force of other 
* L Vid. Act. Erud. Lipſ-- An. 1724. p. 177. ſeq. 
— Bibl. Germ, A. add. ES" "Io | | 
The truth is, in the conduct of life, whether religious or mo- 
nal, ' metaphyſical preciſion and proof is not to be demanded, 
a degree of certitude, ſuch as that, to which men of ſenſe are 
uſed to reſign, fuffices where the object is human actions ; to 
Wait for evidence to act, would be never to act at all; and to 
take no fide, would be to take the fide of not acting. Be- 
i Die. Sur. Je Canſent. de tous les Peuples, 
Teev. An. 1714- p. 240, ſeq. "> 
M. Moſheim has a diſſertation expreſs on the force of the Ar- 


| ment om the | joy. When BY as Flt | 
r conviclion of the mind, 


tho” it may be of uſe for perſuading or direfting the actions. 

De Vi ti quod a tuta dicitur in Theologia, Moſfemb. 

27 112 4%. Vid. Act. Erud. Lipſ. loc. cit. | | 

61 Se tuto in 
i. e. to act in ſuch manner 


the time of a as if we 
were convi of the gion, even tho” we had reaſon 
to doubt of it, becauſe Toe dev hens rig oh 
. ne ge tho? it mighit be fatal on che other. Vid. Jour. 


las $62, , | 

„the name given by authors to a 
. pecies of porc ſhell, the variegations of which 
| r ſpots repreſenting the eyes in a peacock's 


There are two kinds of this ſhell, a greater and a ſmaller ; 
and beſides theſe there is a ſhell very nearly approaching to 

them in its ſhape and variegation, called the Fſeude- Argus. 
See PORCELLANE, | | 


ARGUTLE, witty and acute ſayings, which common] i 
ENT at fil YI 
ſeem to import. 


Writers on rhetoric ſpeak. of divers ſpecies of Argutie, viz. 
Ancuri ab Aliens, when ſomething is ſaid, ch Cars re- 
pugnant either to the nature and p _ a thing, or to 


_  commoncuſtom, the laws, &c. which yet in reality is conſiſtent 
| therewith ; or when ing is given as a reaſon of another, 
which yet is not the reaſon of it. For inſtance, ſi Gaius ni- | 


bil 44, erraſſet minus : 
guia plarimus jam euro bones unit. 
Angurzz ab allufiane, thoſe wherein alluſion is made to ſome 
| hiſtory, fable, ſentence, 


umbram captant & carnem amit 


de ; 


TARIDED, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond 


erb, or the like, e. gr. multi | 


"how. Ita. Orig, 1.8. e. 9. 


| was not Calabria as ſome have fi „ from the name when 
ſpelt in that manner, but Calaura, an iſland near Crete, 
whete there were metallurgic furnaces always at work, and 
from whence the Greeks were ſupplied with great quantities 
of all the recrementa metallica which uſed. in medicine. 
The Argyritis of theſe later writers ſeernstohave been a ſtone, the 
| mage lapis of the antients mentioned by Theophraſtus, and 
| 9 im carefully diſtinguiſhed from what we call the magnet 
1 or loadſtone; he ſays it had all the brightneſs of filver, and 
might even deceive the obſerver at firſt ſight, and be taken for 
that metal: cups and other veſſels for the ſervice of the tabie 
were made of this ftone in the time of the Greeks, but in 
all their deſcriptions we have no account of thoſe variegations 
| of gold init, mentiviied by the after writers ; theſe ſeem to have 
been adventitious ornaments to the ſtone, either thrown in 
| 1 artiſt in the working, or elſe by the deſeriber. 
ARGYRODAMAS, Agyve pay in natural hiſtory, a ſort of 
ſilver coloured talc, which bears the fire, and neither burrs, 
melts, nor cha its hue. Vid. Cæſalp. Art. Med. l. 3. 
c. 32. Plot, Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. c. 3. $. 20. 
Hence its denomination among the antients of Argyrodamas, 
waſte argentum indomitum. ; 
G GONIA, Agyvgoyme, is uſed by ſome alchymiſts for 
a kind of argentific, or filver-making ſeed, of a white co- 
lout, pretended to be procurable from a ſolution of that me- 
| tal perfectly concocted. Brun. Lex. Med. p. 1 
n ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from Chry/ogonia. 
ARGYROLIBANOS, in the materia medica of the antient 
| Greeks, a word uſed to expreſs the white kind of olibanum. 
1 was common among the Greeks, to affix this word Ar gyros 
do the beginning of the names of things, to expreſs their be- 
ing of the colour of that metal, thus rolithos expreſſed 
a ſtone of a ſilver colour. The yellow olibanum or frankin- 
cenſe was in the fame manner expreffed, by prefixing the 
word chalcor to the name, thus chalcolibanos is uſed in the 
but this word has been grievouſly miſunderſtood, 
and fuppofed to mean a ſort of braſs or of copper dug in mount 


[ARIADNIA, Agavus, in antiquity, ſolemn feſtivals held at 
Naxos in honour of Ariadne. Plut. in Theſeo. 

The Ariadnia are faid to have been inſtituted by Theſeus, in 
attonement for his cruelty in expoſing Ariadne big with child 


the ceremony was for a young woman to lie down and coun- 
| gt dard er e Port. Archæol. 
1 2. C. 20. - 
| There was alſo ſaid to have been another feſtival of the ſame 
name, held at the fame place, in honour of another Ariadne, 
magnitude, 


| on that coaſt. They were of a mournful caft, one part of 


in the ity of the ſwan's tail. Vital. Lex. Math. in 
This is alſo hierezim and Adigege. 7 


ARIDELOSIS, "Aer, in rhetoric, is ſometimes uſed for 
| ho re commogd called /jnonimia, Yofſ. Rhet. I. 5. p. 276. 
See SYNONIMY, Cycl. 
ARIDULLAM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a foſſil ſub- 
ſtance uſed in the Eaſt- Indies in intermittent fevers, 
It is of a greeniſh yellow colour, and coarſe texture, and when 
burnt emits fumes ſmelling like arſenick. It is properly of 
the zarnick kind, tho' fomewhat different from all the Euro- 
your po. See ZARNICH. 2 ; 
A r 
ö ſture, in 
ARIDURA is 
Rul. Lex. 


4. C. 4. | 1 5 
ARIDURA is more frequently uſed, by modern writers, to denote 


a particular atrophy, or waſting of ſome ſingle member of 


RES 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call withering. = 
ARINGA, in ichthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius and 
ARIOUT bs antics a kind of prophets, or religious conjure 
ARI in antiquity, a ki or conju 

0 r 4b and horrible ſacrifices at the altar 
0 rocured anſwers to their queſtions concerning future 
Struv. Synt. Ant. Rom. c. 6- 


are alſo called Harioli, and their operation, Hariolatimn. 

Sometimes they were denominated Arg/pices, o gs 
In 5 enly dreſs, « 

5 . | | 

1, in botany, the name of a 


The ſpecies” of iſerum chumerated by Mr. Toumdor 
2 i | *. 
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161. 

of Ari ſarum 
either in the form of ointment or 
cure malignant ulcers. Its root taken in 


are deterſive and vul- 


a and flower 
3 4 — 
i eſteemed againſt the plague ; the doſe. being from 
1 a 0 the root ale are made cri, 
which are eſfectual in curing fiſtulas of the eyes; but by col- 

| hria, Dioſcorides does not mean, what we call ſo, but tents 
made in the ſhape of a collyrium. It corrupts the pudendum 
of any animal whatever, if introduced into it. V. Lemery, 


des drog. in voc. ; | | 
ARISH (Gel )—The Perſian AMiſd, according to Mr. Greaves, 
5 N. meaſure. equal to 38788 Engliſh inches. Treat. 
ract. Geom. p. 9. N 125 
ARISI, Rice, an Indian word, which does not properly ſignify 
the plant which produces the rice, but the feed itſelf, when 
cleanſed from its huſk, and render d fit for uſe, The Indians 
call it Arif in this ſtate 3 but in the huſk, and upon the plant, 
hey call it nellor. F ; ) 
ARISTA #f Corn, in botany, the ſharp-pointed prickle which 
ſtands out from the huſk or end of the grain, and is com- 
monly known in Engliſh by the name of the awn, or beard. 
Miller's Gardner's Dict. ing | 
ARISTA, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza, and ſome 
other writers, to a called, by the generality of authors, 
Atherina and Hepſetus. See ATHERINA. 
ARISTOLOCHIA, Birtbwort, in botany, the name of a 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The 
; conſiſts of one leaf, and is tubular, and faſhion'd like a 
tongue, and is wſually crooked. The cup finally becomes a 
membrangceous fruit, of a globular, an oval, or a cylindric fi- 
re, and is divided into fix cells, which contain a number of 
Hatte ſeeds, lying cloſely upon one another. 
. Axiſtolochia, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
1. The round rooted Birthwort, with a blackiſh purple 
ower. 2. round rooted Birthwort, with a purpliſh 
white flower. 3. The true long rooted Birthwort, 4. The 
Spaniſh long rooted Brirthwort. 5. The upright clematite 
Birthwort. 6. The creeping clematite Birthwort. 7. The 
rooted Birthwort, Piſtolochia. 8. The little 
7 Piftolochia. g. The cretie ever green Piſtolochia. 


ARM 


| ARITHMETICAL Mufic is that part of the ſcience of muſic 
which conſiders the relations of ſounds and numbers. 

ARLYNG, in zoology, a name by which the common cenan- 
the is called, in many parts of Rigland: See the article 
OENANTHE, | 

ARM (Ol.) We have an account of a man whoſe Arm, 
with the ſcapula, was torn off by a mill, and who was cured 
without any haemorrhage. See Phil. Tranſ. No 449. F. 5. 

ARMADA, or AxMATA, a naval army, or fleet equip'd for 


war. j 
In this ſenſe we ſay the Spaniſh Armada, the Po Ar- 
mada. "The captain baſſa, before he puts to ſea with his Ar- 
mada of galleys, uſually makes a viſit to the tomb of the fa- 
mous Barbareſſa. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 152. p. 345. 
ARMADILLA, in the Spaniſh America, denotes a ſquadron of 
men of war, to the number of fix or eight, from twenty-four 
to fifty pieces of canon, which the king maintains, to prevent 
foreigners from trading with the Spaniards and the Indians, 
both in time of war, and peace. Savar. Di, Comm. Suppl. 
Pp. 39: Aubert. ap. Richel. Dit. T. 1. p. 120. c. 

e veſſels of this Armadilla are thoſe that have made ſo much 
_— under the name of —__ bo 3 

have even power to take all Spaniſh merchant-ſhips 
aber with on the cif, that have not licences from the bing 
The ſouth ſea has its Armadilla, as well as the north ſea. 
The ordinary abode of the former are at Calao, a port of Lima; 
that of the latter at Carthagena. 
ARMADILLO, in zoology, the name of an animal ſomewhat 
approaching to the hedge-hog kind, and called by the Latin 
authors the Echinus Brafilienſis. 
This creature gathers himſelf up, when he pleaſes, head, feet, 
and tail, within his ſhell, and becomes as round as a ball ; 
and this he does, not only when purſued, but every time he 
ſleeps. He is ſo good at digging, that, unleſs tied up, he will 
his way out undet the of a houſe. He is extremely 

valued * the Brafilians, for the whiteneſs and dellcacy of 
his fleſh, is a great diſh in their beſt feaſts. The 
of his ſhell, powder'd, and given in a doſe of a dram, are 
eſteem'd a ſudorific, and a r for the hues venerca. Bar- 
lens de Reb. Braſ. p. 222. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, No 2. 
ARMAMAxXI, in antiquity, a kind of Scythian chariots, or 
carriages, compoſed of two wheels, varioufly adorned with 
crowns, ſhields, breaft-plates, and other ſpoils, carried in 
S of the gods and great men. Pitiſc. 

. Ant. T. 1. p. 177. a. | +. FX 
The word is h bad, compounded of the Latin Arma, and 


10. Virginian many rovted Birthwort, with auriculated 
_—_ 11. The knotted ſtalk' d Virginian Piſfolochia, cal- 
| The ſweet felling 


bchia, with ſpear- pointed leaves. 1 
evet green clematite Birthwort, 1 white flowered ever 
clematite .Birthwort. 15. The long ſtalk'd climbing 
irthwort, with leaves like thoſe of the hatchet vetch. 16. 
The long leav'd climbing American Biribwort, with 
with heart · n'd leaves, and vety long blackiſh le 
flowers. x8. The creeping rooted American Birt 
with trifid or ivy-like leaves, and large flowers. 


19. The 


— rooted American Birthivort, with an umbilicated 
in the aſarum, and a very long flower. Tourn. Inſt. 
162. ; 


tion —— — and ſome n tribe. 
Exter app are reckoned detergent uppurative, 
and, for that nn dog a part of the ſtyptic plaiſters. of 
Crollius and Paracelſus. Taken i » they are great 
reſolvers of viſcidities, . and therefore much recommended 


oe chil Finds md e e are 


(7: Be. Burg IIS, inc. Pharm. P. 2. 5. 1. 
ISTOPHANEUM, - Ag» * 


5 AgroPanity, in the antient ph 9 A 
name given to a kind of emollient plaiſter, prepared of pitch, 
wax, opopanax, apochyma, and vinegar. Gorr. Def. Med. 


SS e avant irate” cole. 
e dn honour of Aciſlale, who 


TUS, in ichthyology, 2 name given by Albertus and 

others to the fiſh which we call che ſhad, or the mother. of 
ARITHMETIC (Get Donde! Urra rte, that 

"IC (c THMETIC,. that per- 

formed by the nine figures and a cypher, l hevke in- 

vention of the Arabians, and was, no doubt, taken ſrom the 

e of in computationa, peo arithmetic. | 
Palitical Ax1THMETIC, See POLITICAL. ; 


» 


(| 


the Greek * —— carriage. 
Theſe were ſometimes o called Amaxi, or Amaræ. | 


irginian ſnakeroot by ſome, 12. The oriental Ari/fo- | ARMATIUM, Ach, in the antient phyſic, a deterſive kind 


of collyrium, of great value in removing aſperities of the eye- 
lids. Gorr, Def. Med. p. 52. a. 82 7 
Its chief ingredients were æs uſtum, gum ammoniac, and the 
roots of the tree Thus. The preparation is deſcribed by Galen, 
Attius, Paulus, and Scribonius. | 


creep- 
ing roots. x7. The creeping rooted American Birthwort, F ARMATURE, Armatura, ina general ſenſe, is the fame with 


what we otherwiſe call armour. 


t, FARMATURA is more particularly uſed in the antient | 


art, for a kind of exerciſe, with miſſive ns, 
N arrows, and the like. Aquin, Lex. Milit. 
„. P · „ A. 2 

In this ſenſe, Armatura ſtands iſtinguiſhed from Pala- 
ria; the latter being the exerciſe of the heavy armed, the for- 
mer of the light armed. DES a2 | 
The frmatura was practiſed with the 

| Romans: 44 pale: wfang on purpoſe to in- 
ſtruct the iers, in it. Under it were 


made 


or 
included, > throwing of the or javelin, ſhooting with 
bows and arrows, &c. fg te — Not. P. 2. I. 4. 


c. 13. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 177. ſeg. 
ARMATURA is alſo an ion given to the ſoldiers who 
were light armed. Veget. I. 2. c. 15. | | 
Aquinus ſeems, without reaſon, to reſtrain Ar matura to the 
ones, or young ſoldiers, - under diſcipline or in 
N above - mentioned. Again. Lex. Milit. T. 1. 
p- 8a. — 
ARMATURA is alſo a denomination to the ſoldiers in the 
. emperor's retinue. Da Cange, Lat. T. x. in voc. 


called the Armaturæ Semiores, and Armatures Funiores. 


commander was entitled 771 arum. | 
Pancirollus fi them to have been thus called, becauſe - 
heavily armed, or rather becauſe y armed, or becauſe 
their order conſiſted of ſuch as been 


- 


diſciplin'd i arms 
41 
, * ah 

1 4 © * 


* 


at f ; — 
ARM 
decdmes a fleſhy fruit, of a'roundiſh. ; but uſually'slit- 
 Ulecomprefled ideways, and having a: e en e 
This fruit contains 1 ſtone, ky includes a kemel of 2 
the ſame ſigure. | pecies Apricot enumerated y 
Mr. Tournefort are theſe. * 229% 


- Þ The lange fruited Seren. with : bitter kernel. 2. The 
_ large fruited Apricot, with à ſweet kernel.” 3. The Apricot 
with a middle ſia d 


nmel. „ n ſmall ſmooth yellow fruit, and a 

ſweet . &. The Apricot with a middle fiz'd _ 
. fruit, partly Mello, partly red, and with a ſweet kernel. 
. — ee ee her. 
pat and ellow.. 7. common Abri- 

. boot with ſmall fruit, of the ſize of a hazel 
nut, and of a yellowiſh red th ut. 9: The Apricot with 
a a middle ſia d oblong fruit, — and y green. 
20 The Apri th oblong middle F gold 
A fruit, of 
.| ;the ſize of a Razel nut, partly yellow, and partly of a bright 


and ſome other authors, for the lapis-armenus, or blue ochre. 
See the article Au EN us. 1 Nr 
ARMENIUM, among the antient Greek writers, the name of 
the fine blue ore of copper, called lapis armenus at this time; 
but it has appeared ſt to ſome, that Zoſimus Panapolita- 
nus, and ſome other of the old chemical writers, have men- 
tioned the Armenium as one of thoſe foſſils which yield a 
; fine yellow colour. - This author ranks it, on this occaſion, 
with ochre, terra pontica, orpiment, and ſeveral other of the 
yellow foflils : And Theophilus, and ſome other of the medi- 
_ - "cal writers, have compared the yellow colour of the ſxin, in 
ſome caſes, and the yellow tinge of the urine, to the Arme- 


mum. f i 

It has perplexed the interpreters of their works to reconcile 
_ theſe paſſages to the common ſenſe of the word: But the true 
accountof them is, that tho' theantient writers among the Greeks 
uſed this word Armenium only as the name of the lapis armenus, 
all the later writers, from the time of Galen downwards, uſed it 
_ . as the name of the Armenian bole of that author. Now tho' 
dur modern bole armenic is red, it is very plain, from all the 
. 2 their bole armenic was yellow); and it 
Wu i j a colour as might be compar'd to ochre 

of ſome kindes. Be nr 
ARMENUS LAris, Armenian Stone, in natural hiſtory, a mi- 
neral ſubſtance, which is but improperly called a ſtone, being 
no other than an ochreous earth, properly- called blue 
ochre. It is.a very valuable ſubſtance in painting, being a 
' bright and florid blue. It was in ſo high eſteem as; a paint, 
among the antients, that counterfeits were continually at- 
tempted to ſerve in its place: And Theophraſtus has recorded 
it as a thing judged worthy a place in the 
Which of their kings had the honour of inventing the factitious 


10. i {tz'd fruit, 

colour, 11. The Apricot with oblong 
the 
red 


kind; and he tells us the genuine native ſubſtance was a thing 
of chat value, that preſents were made of it to great perſons; and 


that the Phcenicians paid their tribute in it. Hill's Theo- 

. pt P. 1 1 en | 

k r 2 bear earth, of an even and 

an a lue ; ſometimes deeper, fometimes , and 
frequently mixed with green. It is foft, tender, 1 t; 
of an even, but ſomewhat duſty, ſurface ; it adheres firmly to 
the ton and is dry, but not harſh to the touch. It eaſil 
breaks n the fingers, and does not ſtain the hands. It 
is of a brackiſh di 
acids. It is a very ſcarce foſſil, but is found very pure, tho? 
n but ſmall quantities, in the mines at Goſſelaef in Saxony. 
It is frequently found ſpotted with green, and ſometimes with 
black ; and very often is mixed among the green ochre, cal- 
Berggruen by the Germans, which bas thence, by ſome, 
ores erroneouſly called by its name. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, 


| LAUSA, in antiquity, a ſhort military coat, put over 
the thorax, and reaching down only to the knee. Aquin. 
Tex. Milit. T. 1. p. 83. ſeq. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
p. 179. | 
It was thus called; as being divided both before and behind, 
and only cloſe about the ſhoulders, in Armas tantum clauſa, 
2 Vd. Orig. L. 19, c. 22. 
I be word is ſometimes. alſo: written Armelauſa, Armilauſia, 
Armicaſia, aud Armilcaſia. Wr p ” II , 
LMILAUSA is alſa 
. of monks a 
6:4 


Ws 


= 


* * 


'Ccanons ;/ thus called, on account of its 


he ſame habit is vylgarly called Patience. ns s ON 
\RMILLATHI Alia, thoſe who wore bracelets on their left 
D bett wed on theni by the generals, or emperors. Tho 
„ dhe tem is more frequeraly. applied to foft and effeminate ſol- 
re — wer ah 8 va jaay 
1 „ dut their enim. Lex. 
r 


1 been a kind of ſaered game, wherein arms were uſed ; 
e 1 in ae of Tires Tanius, "7 N 21 
„„ 3%; Sada | 


po, - 4 * 
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yellowiſh fruit, with a ſweet ker- 


— 


ARM 
Donatus | ſuppoſes them to have been performed 7 by the falf, 


armed with helmets, ſhields + fu om yo 8 2K 
theſe In proceſſion. Donat. om. 1, 2, 
„ in literary hiſtory, a ted romance in 
German age, thus called from the hame of its hero, — 
great champion, and deliverer of the Germatts from the Roman 
yoke, V. Act. Erud. Lipf. 1689. p. 287. It! 1690. p. 21. 
Arminius was par von ein, ſyndic of 
Breſtau. It abounds not only in intrigues of love, and feats 
ol valour, but in moral and political inſtructions; and con- 
tains'a large field of antient and moderm learning. The finiſh- 
ing of it was left by the author's death to another. Some 
have ſuſpected that the late emperor Leopold was concealed 
under the character of Arminius, but that ſuggeſtion ſeems 
without gtound. Paſch. de Var. Mod. Moral Tradend. c. 2. 
p. bs Stoll. Introd. Hiſt. Liter. P. 1. c. 1. F. 16. p. 12. 
ARMONIAC. See the article Sa. 

ORACIA, in botany, a name given by the antients to 2 
kind of radiſh. Pliny mentions it, but Fey account leaves us 
very much in the fox in one place he fays, that 

. "there are two kinds of radiſh, the common garden kind, 
and the wild one; which laſt, the Greeks, he ſays, called 
Agrion and Ponticiarmon, and the Latins Armoracia. By this 
it ſhould appear, that the wild radiſh was called by the Ro- 
mans Armoracia ; but he afterwards fays expreſsly, that the 
garden radiſh was common in Italy, and was called by them 
Armoracia. "4 
There ſeems to be ſome error in the copy of Pliny, in this lat- 
ter place, the firſt having the moſt title to our aſſent, as the 
den radiſh needed no other name than that of Raphanus, 
which it was ſufficiently known among the Romans in 
Fliny's time. The name acia is by ſome written Arbs- 
raced, and feems to be given the plant from the circles in its 
root, which when cut tranſverſely, reſemble the ſeveral annual 
circles in the tranks of trees. Pliny, L. 27. Ger. Emac. 


Ind. 2. 
that relates to arms, or heraldry. In 


— . — 


ARMORIAL, ſometh 
this ſenſe we ſay an Armorial figure, Armorial bearing, Ar- 
morial enſign, the Armeriat lilly of France, Armorial lion 
or leopard of England, Sc. 1 ; 
There have been great diſputes, and even wars, for the Armo- 
rial fi of Sweden, the three crowns, which the Danes 
have alſo claimed. Byatreaty concluded under the mediation of 
king James the VI, of Scotland, it was agreed, that all 
contention for the three crowns ſhould ceaſe ; that the kings 
of Denmark and Sweden ſhould have equally the liberty to uſe 
the ſame for ever, on condition that the king. of Denmark 

| ſhould not, by ſuch uſe, pretend to any right or title over the 
kingdom of Sweden. Niſbet, Eff. on Armor, c. 16. p. 206. 
The antient Armorial figures of the Engliſh banner royal were 


— 


* 


| 


10g fromthe: ams, ar ſhoulders. ' Schmid, Lex. Eccleſ. 
73. ſeq. : he Weg 23-9 


A 4.1. W R þ FLY 
e RIUM (Gyel.)—Some will have the Ar miluſtriun: 


AÆgyptian annals, | 


regular texture, | 


difagreeable taſte, and does not ferment with | 


three leopards, which the Scottiſh ds, on the acceſſion of 
king James the firſt, aſſerted were originally thoſe of the 


dukedoms of Normandy and Aquitain, and conſequently were 
to give precedency to the royal Armorial of Scotland, 
the lion rampant. The Engliſh denied, the Armorial 
figures, borne for England, were thoſe of and 


Aquitain, tho* not to be diſtinguiſhed from them in appear- 
; ance, and aſſerted them to be new ones aſſumed by their kings 
To make this appear, William Segar, garter king at arms, 
delivered a manuſcript to king James, entitled, The variation 
of the arms and badges of the kingdom of E „ from the 
time of Brutus, a thouſand years 'before the incarnation, till 
the year one thouſand ſix hundred after the incarnation ; 
| " which is ſtill extant. - The occaſion of compoſing it was, that 
king James had delivered it as his opinion, that England had 
no cettain arms belonging to it: In anſwer to which, Segar 
endeavours to ſhew; that tho* no nation had changed their arms 
_ oftener than the Engliſh had done, by reaſon of the ſeveral 
invaſions and conqueſts made by the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans N that ſince king Henry the Second's time, 
who left the Norman b the Engliſh lions, 


the arms of England had been moſt conſtant) But the mixture 
of fabulous tradition in his work, does no honour to the 
. cauſe he maintains. He deſcribes," e. gr. the arms of each of 


the three ſons of Brute, | among whom the iſland was divided 
The eldeſt, named Lochern, to whom that part, now called 
England, fell, bore for his arms, or, à lion paſſant 22 
les. The ſecond, to whom Albania, now Scadland, fel 

| | bore @ lien rampant; gults, which to this day, with the addi- 
tion of the. double tr continues the arms of Scotland, C. 
Some have afked" a reuſon ſor changing thoſe leopards into 
lions, or making a diſtinction between leopards and lions paſ- 
ſant guardant ! For that tis fad, in heraldry, there is none 3 

2 lion paſſant and full-faced, ing both his eyes, which the 
- Engliſh call guard, being called a leopard by the French, 
and other nations. * added, that the antient 2 


» 
EM. on Armor. c. 14. p. 160, f 7 to 


| 


- as well as French and Latin | and hiſtorians. 

Armor is alſo title given toſererat books, which contain 
the arms of a number of perſotd of quatieys-"Richobes Dic. 
m vo. 14 irn rina! 
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"fe we meet with the French Armorid!, the Spaniſh | 
See ARMORY, Cycl. 13 125 
ARMORIC, or Ax EMoxic, ſomethin that belongs to the 


in this ſe 


Armorial, &c. 


ce. 
rovince of Bretagne, or Britanny, in Fran 
he name Armorica was antiently given to all the northern 


and weſtern coaſt of Gaul, from the Pyreneans to the Rhine; 
under which name it was even known in Cæſar's time. C. 
de Bell. Gall. I. 7. c. 14. Aubert. ap. Richel, Dict. T. 1. 

123. b. | Fa 

e word is of bas breton, origin, and denotes as much as 

maritime; compounded, according to M. Menage, of ar, 
upon, and more, fea. Menage, Orig. Franc. p. 7 © "i, "30M 
ArxMoRic, abſolutely uſed, denotes: the language in uſe among 
the inhabitants of Britanny. 
The French uſually call this lan age bas breton. 
The Armoric is a dialect of the Welch, and ſiſter of the Cor- 
niſh language. | 
The inhabitants of Britanny, of Cornwall, and of Wales, 
fill underſtand each other's ſpeech; tho? conſiderable diverſi- 
ties have crept in between theſe languages, ſince their ſepara- 
tion from each other, 
The inhabitants of Britanny; Mr. 3 obſerves, by their 
intercourſe with the French, have much altered their antient 
orthography; beſides that there are ſeveral words in the Ar- 
moric which have no affinity with the Welch; and that both 
the Armoric and Corniſh retain ſeveral antient words and 
phraſes which are loſt in the Welch. Jem. de Trev. an. 1711. 

651. ſeq. 
Fulian Manolr, a jeſuit, has publiſhed an Armoric grammar 
and vocabulary in French, which has been tranſlated into 
Engliſh by M. Williams, and publiſhed with notes by Mr. 
Lluyd . Before him Yvon Quillivere had publiſhed an Armo- 
ric vocabulary at Paris, 1521 *.—[* In Archæol. tit. 3 & 4. 
p. 180. ſeq. * Nichols. Eng. Hiſt. Lib. P. 1. c. 3. p. 29.] 
Toland has given a catalogue of ſeveral Armoric words, which 

rove to be Iriſh; alſo a vocabulary Armoric and Iriſh. Col- 
fed. of Pieces, T. 1. New Mem. of Liter. I. 12. p. 106. 
ſeq. 
ARMOU RER, a maker of arms, or armour. | 
The Roman Armourers were diſpoſed in certain places in th 
empire, it being forbid either to fell or buy, or make arms 
elſewhere, They were exempt from all offices, and taxes, 
and received a falary from the public. 
When once they had taken the employment on themſelves, 
neither they, nor their children, were allowed to quit it. To 
prevent this, they had a kind of note, or ſtigma, impreſſed on 
the arm, whereby they might be known. If any of them 
fled, or ſecreted their ware, the reſt were obliged to anſwer 
for him; on account of which, the effects of ſuch as died 
without a legal heir, went to the college. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
T. 1. p. 752. b. in voc. Fabricenſes. 
There were fifteen Armamentaries, or repoſitories of arms, in 
the caſtern —_— placed near the frontiers, and nineteen in 
the weſtern, V. Pitiſc. Lex, Ant. T. 1. p. 752. a. in voc. 
Fabricæ. 
ARMOURER of a ſhip, a perſon whoſe office is to take care the 
arms be in a condition fit for ſervice. Dict. Marin. p. 44. 
ARNABOS, in the materia medica, a name of an aromatic 
drug, deſcribed by Paulus Ægineta, and other of the Greek 
_ phyſicians, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the Zarnab of 
Aviſenna, that is with the carpeſia of the more antient Greek 
writers. | | 
This was a drug much uſed as an aromatic and cordial, and 
allowed in many caſes to be a good ſubſtitute for cinnamon. 


It was the young ſhoots of the cubeb-tree, or ſomething of | 


that kind, though poſſibly not the very tree which bears the 
cubebs, becauſe the Greeks ſay, it bore no fruit at all. It 
grew in Pamphylia, on certain mountains, from the names of 
which Galen has given it two epithets, expreſſing two different 
Kinds, the laertiac and pontic. We know of no tree which 
does not bear ſome fruit; and it is very poſſible that this tree, 
from which the Greeks gathered their Arnabos or carpeſia, 
might bear the cubebs, tho? they did not know it; the Ar- 
nabos being gathered in ſpring, while the twigs were full of 
ſap, and before the fruit, or even the flowers appeared. 
The carpaſium of the Greeks, which was a poiſonous gum, 
3 9 in ew ſometimes written: carpeſia; 
ut this muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from this carpeſia 
3 c 2 Ts | 85 
ere is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, however; that ei 
Greeks were not well ſettled wo the ſenſe of the 9050 — 
nabos, or elſe that they made it ſignify two different things ; 
for though many of them give accounts,” which ſhew, that 
| What they mean by that word is the fame with the carp! 


Bs young ſhoot of a tree, yet others ſeem to expreſs a bark | 


Wi : * 
Galen, who has given en ds bell docount agg df s warge- 
lia, mentions the Arnabos in another part of his works, as a 


Ring vo wa allied to the Carpeſia, but as a ſort of caſſia, or 


k, reſembling cinnamon, and often uſed for it. He even 


. makes the country of the arnabos and carpeſia different; for 

he tells us, that the arnabot ws brought from the Faſt Toile, 
= _ the Lag 1 only in Pamphylia. n 

| w it does not appear certain, whether the zar- 
3 Vol. I. ; OY 


AROMATIC (Cycl.)—Powders whic 
> other acrid particles in them, not only abſorb liquors} but 


might otherwiſe go to. 


5 


In which ſenſe Aroph amourts to the fame with 
Pe 


- "deſcribes it as a femedy for the ſtone in the ki 


| underdogs wits tir Fo bread; and als, that the 
Gy. 3 | | 


AR © 


nab, Arnabos, and carpeſia, were things alike in virtue, but 

- ſomewhat differing in form; or whether they were all the 
fame plant, not deſcribed with ſufficient accuracy. 

ARNALDIA, in phyſic, a flow malignant kind of diſeaſe, fre- 

quent formerly in England; the molt diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms 


whereof was a falling of the hair, Brun. and Blane. Lex. 


Med. in voc. 


Authors are much at a loſs for the nature, and kind of this 


diſeaſe, which appears to have been peculiar to our country. 
From the deſcription given of it in an antient chronicle, Mol- 
lerus concludes it to have been a ſpecies of the venereal diſeaſe, 
as that diſtemper appeared in thoſe days in this country. Mol- 
ler. Dil. Philol. Hiſt. de Arnald. V. Aloys Luiſin. Aphro- 
diſiac. T. 1. p. 554 


ARNICA, in botany, A ſpecies of doronicum, with plantane 


leaves. See DoRONIcUM. | 
Dr. Bruckner recommends the decoction of Arnica Vera, or 
plavienſis, in feveriſh diforders, accompanied with hæmor- 


rhagies, effloreſcentiæ, c. Select. Med. Francof. T. 1. 
vol. 


* i i , 
ARNOTTA, in botany, a name given by the peaſants of Bur- 


gundy, and many other places, to certain roots which they 
frequently turn up, from five or ſix inches depth in plowing 
the ground. They carefully colle& theſe, and eat them, at- 


ter roaſting in the aſſies, or otherwiſe ; in which ſort of cook- 


ing they acquire the taſte of a cheſnut, and are found t6 be a 
very wholeſome and nouriſhing food. They are blackiſh on 
the outſide, and white within, and are of the ſiae of a ſmall 


Walnut. 


Ruellius is of opinion, that theſe are the ornithogalium roots 
of Dioſcorides ; but there appears not the leaſt ground for ſuch 


a conjecture. Some others have thought them to be the roots 


of the apion, or apivs ; but this is yet more abſurd.” 


Some have called them Pſeudorapios, but with yer little rea- 
ſon ; for they are no other than the roots of the bulbocaſta- 


num, of earth-nut, which is common all over Europe, and 


anſwers to the deſcription of them in all particulars. The deriva- 
tion of the name Arnotta has been variouſly gueſſed at; but it 
ſeems to be only a falſe pronunciation of the Dutch word 
Ertnote, which is earth- nut. See BuLBoCASTAN UM. 


ARNULPHIN, Arnulphinut, a coin of the value of a ducat 


and an half, current in ſome parts of France in the 15th Cen- 
tury, Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. 


AROLEC, the name of a weight, in uſe in ſome parts of Ame- 


rica, and in quantity eq 


to twenty-five pounds of our 
weight. | - 


AROMA is, by ſome authors, particularly applied to denote 


myrrh. Linden, Select. Medic. Ex, 10. F. 125. See 


the article MyRRRH, Cycl. and Suppl. pod 
AROMA Philoſophorum is uſed by ſome for ſaffron. Hein. Clav. 


ad Schrod. p. 459. See SAFFRON, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Others give the appellation Aroma Philoſophorum to Paracel- 
ſus's aroph. See the article Axor. N 


AROMA Germanicum, a denomination given by Platerus to ele- 


campane, Quinc. Diſp. P. 2. n. 5 


have aromatic, or 
ive more or leſs ſtimulus; and as the effect of all irritation is 
ome degree of inflammation, which in ſores is principally 
removed by a ſubſequent increaſed ſuppuration, theſe powders 


may aſſiſt to ſeparate corrupted from ſound parts. Such of 


them as have balſamic particles in their compoſition, eneou- 
how 8 1 # 2. ! 


rage the ſuppuration moſt. 


Several of them reęſiſt the putrefaction of animal ſubſtanees, 
and therefore may preſerve a carious bone, or the matter com- 
ing from it, from ſuch a high degree of putrefaction as ch 


palate ot ch 
— 0 2 Nel 


- 


——y to render it more JED to 
. Savar. Dict. Com. T. 1. p. 15/ 


of bituminous ſtane, by ſome + 9 as a gem, both in 
' ſmell and colour reſembling myrrh. G | p | 
It is faid to have been found in Arabia and Egypt, and to have 


| breaking of diſſolving the ſtone in the 
human body. Burgęr. Lex. Ried iP 55 


racelfus ſpeaks" cf ine 4roph to the following ect: The 


word 


R 


word 4roph imports | much as Aroma Phileſephorum ; by 
Which, 2 was 1 this it 
ſhonld ſeem, that Aropb was a preparation of ſaffron and ryc- 
bread, n in a horſe- dung heat, and 


at . | 
jus gives the at , as deduced chiefly by 
Coon — two — un ane I. V. Cnoeffel. in 


Anorn Paracelf is alſo a name giyen to a kind of chemical | 


- 179. Boerh. 
Fherp. tab. 16. 


454- | 
ns is alſo called Aroma Philoſophorum. | 
Arora is alſo uſed to denote Mandragera. Rul. Lex Alch. 

71. See ManDRAGORA, Cycl. and Suppl. 
ARORNOS, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 

called the juniper. Gr Emac. Ind. 2. | 
ARQUATA, in zoology, the name of a bird, called alſo by 
| dn ane and commonly known in England by the 
e of the Curiew. ; 
The male, in this ſpecies, is ſomewhat ſmaller than the fe- 
male, and is called the Fack Curlew. It is a conſiderabl 
large bird, weighing 28 ounces. Its head, neck, and ba 
are covered with blackiſh in the middle, and greyiſh 
and tawney at the edges. Onthe throat and breaſt, the mid- 
dle of the feathers are blackiſh alſo, and their edges white, or 
alittle tawney. The belly and the rump are white, wee 
are mixed of black and white. Its is black, extremely 
long, flender, and crooked. Its wy hs alſo long, and of a 
bluiſh _ well known to be a very delicately taſted 
bird, Ray's Ornithology, p. 217. 
ARQUATA * in — Y — name uſed by authors for 
the bird called by our f| the M imbrel. See the article 
* OoIIEL. : 3 
ARRACHEE, in heraldry + is uderſtood repreſentations 
r roots, with their roots hanging 
at them. Niſb. . 
In this ſenſe Arracbei amounts to the ſame with what is other- 
wile called eradicate, or eraſed. 

ARRACK. See the article Rack 
' ARRENDARE, inantient law books. See the article AnkRx- 
TATION, Cycl. ; ; 
ARRENDARE is alſo uſed, in the Scottiſh law, for the letting 
out the uſe of a thing, in conſideration of a certain rent. Sker. 

de Verb. Signif. p. 10. 


ARREPTUS, in middle age writers, denotes a dzmoniac, or | 


rſon This is alſo written Arrepticius. Du Cange, 
loſſ. T. 1. p. 340. f 
In this ſenſe we meet with Arrepti a Dæmone Homines. The 
Arr N N re ; 
L e/ts, or Arras, denote 
oy oe apap ny id pn of a 
horſe, between the ham and the poſtern; called alſo Rat- taili. 
Guill. Gent. Dict. in voc. 
The name is taken from the reſemblance they bear to the 
Arretes, or back-bones of fiſhes. "_ 
Arrets bear a near reſemblance to ſcratches. 
Angers of ſoldiers. . See SOLDIERS, i 
OGRAPHER. is applied, by ſome French writers, to 
_— who have publiſhed collections of Arrets. Richel. Dict. 
„I. p. 126. a. | | 
| In-this ſenſe Papon, Louet, Brodean, Henrys, &c. are cele- 
brated Arreftographers. 
ARRE Arraiatores, in our ſtatutes, officers that had 
the care of the ſoldiers armour, and whoſe buſineſs it was to 
* them duly accoutred. Stat. 12. R. 2. c. 6. 


| ſe, Cowel. 
| ARRH, APHON, Ages, denotes a ſkull without ſutures, 
cauſe of incurable cephalalgias. Caſt. Lex. 


3 


Alri and Alriachi, or ſimply Riacbi. 
e that fins kind, as Joy 


ſeveral reigns, commiſſioners have been appointed for this | 


ron he berge bed | 


by che flame the) give, on 1 


ARS 


oy proceſs, but we do not know what the ſun may be able to 

o there. | 

ARROBAS, or ARoBas, a weight uſed in Spain, Portugal 

and the foreign dominions of both. 

The Arrobas of Portugal is alſo called Arata, and contains 

thirty-two Liſbon pounds; that of Spain contains twenty-five 

* Spaniſh pounds, | 

In Peru it is called Arrove. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. 
P: 154. in voc. Arobe. See ARROUE. 

ARROUE, or Axour, a weight uſed in Peru, and other parts 

of the Spaniſh America. | 

'The Aroue is no other than the Spaniſh Arroba. It weighs 

twenty-five pounds, French weight. Its chief uſe is in weigh 

ing the herb paraguay, uſed in theſe countries for tea, in ſuch 

Fantity, that Peru alone conſumes ſeyenty-five thouſand 

 Arouas in a year. Savar. Dict. Com. T. 1. p. 154. 

ARROW, (Cycl.) in ſurveying, is uſed for ſmall Rai ſticks 

about two feet long, ſhod with iron ferrils. Their uſe is to 

ſtick into the ground, at the end of the chain. See Survey- 

ING, Cycl. and Suppl. 

E//-ArRrRows. Sec ELF-Arrows. 

Magical Ax Ro WS. See the article MAaG1CAL. 

ARS Theſſalica, Theſſalian Art, is uſed by antient writers, for 

a ſpecies of magic, whereby it is pretended, they could draw 

” moon and ſtars out of heaven. Struv. Synt. Antiq. Rom, 

C. 6. p. 307. 

It was denominated Theſalian from its ſuppoſed inventors, the 

ple of Theſſaly. 

ARSE Perſe, in antiquity, a term, or formula, inſcribed on 

doors, to prevent fire. 

It is faid tobe of Tuſcan origin, where the word Ar/+ ſignifies 

avert, and Verſe fire. id. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 7 


. 
181. a, ä 

ARSELLA. in botany, a name given by ſome of the Greek 
writers, to the Argemone, a La of il and by 
others, to the common Agrimony. Both one and the other of 
theſe plants they alſo at times called Sarcocolla. 
ARSENIC(Cyc!)— This ſubſtance being reduced to a fine powder, 
and well mixed with ſome of the calcareous earths, and ſuch 
as are not to be affected by fire, is rendered, by this manage- 
ment, much more fixed than in its own nature, If to this 
mixture a little tartar be added, and it be then moiſtened with 
water, and preſſed down with ſmall plates of iron, in a veſl:l 
able to reſiſt the greateſt fire, and this veſſel be cloſed every way, 
except a ſmall aperture, and expoſed to a violent fire, the 
matter is converted into a white brittle regulus of iron, not to 
=; hs former ſtate, but by long continuance in an 


F in the fame manner with Ar ſenic, it ac- 
quires the fame whiteneſs, but ſtill retains its bility in a 
great degree, eſpecially if it be afterwards melted with tartar 
and borax, that all the ſuperfluous Ar/enic may be evaporated. 
22 c mixed, and ſet. over the fire, turn imme- 
to I 
TR with Arſenic, and expoſed to the fire, is, in great 
part, immediately carried away in form of a thick ſmoak ; the 
inder is a glaſs of a fine ſaffron colour. Silver is alſo 
penetrated by Arſenic in the fame manner, and loſes its malle- 
ability; but the Arſenic vaniſhes from it in a ſtrong fire, io 
the form of a . Gold, penetrated by Arſenic, becomes 
very brittle, and loſes its colour; and, being ſuddenly thrown 
into a violent fire, part of it is ſublim'd. IE 
Arfemc is in itſelf more fixed than ſulphur, and may be very 
ſtrictly united to ſeveral metals, earths, and ſtones, not ex- 
cepting even glaſs itſelf, the vitreſcent ſtones, and ſalts ; ſo that 
it remains with them, tho melted in the moſt violent fire, 
evaporating but little ; and when forced away by the =_ 
action of air and fire, always carries away a of the 
ſubſtances it was mixt with. The glaſſes in which this pe- 
netrating body is ſublim'd, are alſo pervaded by its vapows, 
ſo that they become white throughout their whole ſubſtance. 
It melts in many of the matrixes, in which it lies hidden, 
- when ſuddenly put into a ſtrong fire. Thus in the white 
Pyrites, which is a ſubſtance hardly to be, conquered by fire 
one, becauſe it contains a great quantity of an unmetallic carth, 
with a very little of a martial one, it turns to a maſs, in ap- 
pearance of a ſemi- metallic reguline nature, but not ſo in 
reality ; becauſe a great part of it is unmetallic, and is not to 
be ſeparated from the Arſenic, unleſs by means of a fire cate- 
fully raiſed by degrees; which at length forces the Arſenic to 
abandon the more fixed paxts: And very nearly the ſame hap- 
pens to all the metals and femimetals with Arſenic; nay, it 
adheres to their ſcoriæ, and to their calxes, and melts with 
them, and is not to be ſepazated from them, but by means of 
a flow roaſ ting hs 
The efficacy of Arſenic is very great in producing dry ſolu- 
tions; and this is -6 ably-encreaſed, when it 7 } 
e LO I 
with the of lead: The e of this mixture 
much greater than that of ſumple of lead, or litharg* 
All the Ar/enics, ſubliqa'd with ſulphur, are diſcovered 
ing them with nitre; but pure 


white 4-ſenzc yields no flame on-this trial. : 
The experiment is to be made in this manner: Be 


i 


ARS 


ounces of the pureſt nitre, and put it 
Ir put it into a wind furnace, and add 
— hot coals about it, but let them be ſuch as have done 
— otherwiſe the veſſel may burſt. The coals _ 
only reach up to the middle of the crucible, and it mu 
covered, to prevent any thing from _ into it, when the 
nitre is melted, and is moderately red, add to it the powder of 
a fine white piece of cryſtalline Arſenic, a noiſy ebullition is 
immediately made, and the nitre ſwells up, foams, and would 
run over the top of the veſſel, if not very large and wide; an 
arſenical fume is at firſt emitted, having the ſmell of garlic, 
and after this the ſmell of aqua-fortis. If the vapour of this 
mixture be ſaved in diſtillation, it is much the ſame with the 
ting ſpirit of nitre 4 but * is a very _ proceſs, 
the vellels uſually burſt in the operation. In this ri- 
— great care muſk be uſed, that the Arſenic be perfecty 
pure and clean, for the minuteſt animal or vegetable fibre, 
even ſo much as the ſplinter of a box the Arſenic may have 


been kept in, or any thing of that kind, will make a very 
2 and Aa deflagration with nitre melted and red 
hot. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying. 


ſſayin 

Arſenic is attracted with a different force by different metals, 
and attracts them reciprocally ; of all metals, it abſorbs iron 
moſt greedily ; after this copper, tin, lead, and filver, in this 
order of fucceffion ; therefore, all metals may be freed from 
the foulneſs of Arſenic by iron. The ſcoriæ may be uſed for 
this purpoſe in fuſion, in an open fire; for though they do 
not produce this effect as ſcoriæ, yet here being reduced to 
iron again, they act in the ſame manner as if pure iron had 
been put in. 

This — mineral, though not found native in its perfect 
form, but buried in ores of various kinds, yet is capable of 
being ſeparated, and raiſed out of that ore, by the vapours 
continually paſſing through the earth; and, in this caſe, is 
carried up into the air, and occaſions many of the epidemical 
and fatal diſeaſes, to which the countries, where minerals 
abound under the earth, are ſubject. Cattle, whoſe noſes are 
kept nearer the ground than the human organs of reſpiration, 
are ſooner and more violently affected by theſe exhalations, 
which are often too heavy to affect any thing much above the 


ſurface, not riſing high up into the air, but falling almoſt im- | 


mediately down on the furface again, and there deſtroying the 
herbage, and occaſioning that barrenneſs which is better 
known than underſtood in all the mine countries. When 
theſe poiſonous exhalations are thus heavy, they are of no 
great hurt to man, but when they are lighter and more ſubtle, 


though they are neceſſarily leſs ſtrong, yet, being carried up 
to his mouth and noſe, are ſufficient to affect with the 
moſt terrible ſymptoms. Delafont does not ſcruple to attri- 
bute the plague itſelf to the air's being infected with theſe 
arſenical exhalations, entering the human body, either by 
the pores, or by reſpiration, or both. If they are taken in 
only by the wk they affect the lungs and brain principally ; 
but if they enter by the pores, they attack all parts at once, 
and there operate not by coagulation, as Willis ſuppoſes, but 
by corroſion, proceeding from a ſaline and acrid quality, with 
which we know the fumes of boy wg to pe — 41 Many of 
the bodies of thoſe who have died of the plague, have becn 
found, on opening, to have the lungs and ſtomach affected, 


exactly in the ſame manner as in perſons who die by ſwallow- 
ing Arſenic ; the lungs inflamed, and the inner coat of the ſto- 
mach eroded, and often black and corrupted. The origin of | 


many other epidemical diſeaſes, as well as that of the plague, 
may be referred to the ſame cauſe ; and the diſeaſes may be 
varied according to the varying of the fumes which occaſion 
them, which may be ſometimes plainly and ſimply arſenical, 
ſometimes mixed of arſenical, ſulphureous, faline, mercurial, 
and the like; and theſe may not equally affect all perſons, 
but may ſpare thoſe whoſe bodies are in a more temperate 


ſtate, and only affect thoſe who are full of blood, who have | 


obſtructions, or tions of the humours, or who are of 
_— 8 Ts . f de Peſte. 

he general opinion contagiouſneſs of the „ and 
other epidemical diſeaſes, is — much too 1 
many perſons, in the time of a general viſitation of a country 
with ſuch a diſeaſe, do take it by infection; but theſe are but 
a ſmall part of the number of the ſick, a thouſand being af- 
fected with it from the peſtilential nature of the air; that is, a 
thouſand have it primarily, for ten who have it by inſection 
from other ſick perſons. It is obſerved, that many who are 
continually converſant among the ſick in theſe diſeaſes, yet 
eſcape it wholly ; and there is ſo much in the tempera- 


ment of the body, neceſſary for recei the diſeaſe, that it is 
a queſtion whether any thing be to be ed for the effect of 
the contagiouſneſs of the diſeaſe ; the perſons who catch it by 
this means, muſt firſt be in a ſtate of body proper to receive 
it, and ſuch will receive it without the affiftance of contagion, 
from the mere arſenical or other poiſonous ftate of the air. 


Delafont de Peſte. | 
Arſenic, _ a virulent poiſon, has been introduced into 
— . Boyle mentions a ben @ % 
nitre and ſpirit of wine, or vinegar, as ous in the cure 
of venereal ulcers. See his Woks, vol, 1. p- 572 501. 
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Dr. Cheyne mentions pills made of Ar/enic, as uſed for the 


cure of obſtinate quartans, at, Method of curing 
diſeaſes. 

ARSENOQUITA, from the Greek Apowereilnc, in middle-age 
writers, a ſodomite, or one who practices male venery. 
Ratherius Veronenſis complains in his days, the clergy were 
ſo univerſally corrupt, that there was not one but was either 
an adulterer or an Arſenoquite, Quam perdita Tonſuratorum 
univerſitas tota, ſi nemo in eis qui non aut Adulter aut fit 
Arſenoquita. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 342. 

ARS PEDONAPT A, Afri , in antiquity, a name 

ven by ſome to the Egyptian prieſts, or doctors. Euſeb. de 
ræpar. Evang. N. 4. p. 472. Reimman, Ant. Liter. 


Cheyne, 


1777 1 I. | 

ARSMART, in the botanic pharmacy, a medicinal plant, of 
a hot, pungent, penetrative taſte, whence it is alſo called 
Hydropiper, or water- pepper. Botaniſts call this plant Per ſi- 
caria, and ſometimes Perſicaria non maculoſa, by way of di- 
ſtinction from another ſpecies of that plant Perſicaria 
mitis, or 57 See PERSICARIA. 
Arſmart, by its heat and pungency, becomes almoſt intolle- 
rable to the tongue ; and hence it obtains -in ſcorbutic, h 
chondriac, and other diſorders, ariſing from a ſluggiſh circu- 
lation of the fluids. x 
Several value its diſtilled water for its efficacy in the ſtone in the 
kidneys or bladder. Some alſo uſe the plant in external appli- 

_ bruiſed blood ; others for the 


cations, particularly to d 

toothach, &c. Boyle's Works abr. T. 1. p. 46. Funck. 
Conſp. Therap. tab. 16. p. 439. Quinc. Pharm. P. 2. 
n, 9 Lemer. Treat. des „. p. 647. 

ARSURA, in antient cuſtoms, a term uſed for the melting 
of gold or filver, either to refine them, or examine their value. 
Spelm. Gloſſ. . 45. b. 

he method of doing this is explained at large in the black 
book of the exchequer, aſcribed to Gervaiſe in the chapter de 
 Officia Militis Argentarii, being in thoſe days of great uſe, 
on account of the various places, and different manners in 
which the king's money was paid. 

ARSURA is alſo uſed for the loſs or diminution of the metal in 
the trial. In this ſenſe, a pound was ſaid tot ardere Denarios, 


to loſe ſo many 8 
ARSURA is alſo uſed for the duſt and ſweepings of ſilverſmiths, 


and others, who work in ſilver melted down. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p 343. 

ARSURA is alſo uſed, in ſome writers, for the diſeaſe called 
Eryſipelas, or Ignis Sacer. Du Cange, loc. cit. See Exx- 
SIPELAS, Cycl. and . — 

ART and PART, in the law of Scotland, is uſed for being an 
accomplice of a crime, either by aiding or adviſing. 

The facts inferring Art and Part not be particularly laid 
in the libel or indictment, for theſe general words, as terms of 
ſtated ſignification, are ſufficient, Yet theſe facts may be ſet 
forth, and it is proper ſo to do, if the proſecutor chooſes to 
confide in the court rather than in the jury. V. Mackenz. 
Crim, Law. 
Alſo in the criminal letters, the perſons of the accomplices 
muſt be deſcribed 2 names and deſignations. 

One may be Art and Part, 15. By giving counſel to perpe- 
trate, without diſtinction, whether the crime would have 
been committed without ſuch counſel or not. This- being 
what can never be perfectly known. But it is to be obſerved, 
that in the more atrocious crimes, he that gives counſel is 
equally puniſhed as him that commits them; but in the leſs atro- 
cious leſs ſeverely. And ſometimes reaſons of mitigation are 
taken from the age, the manner of adviſing, &c. 

2. By aid and aſſiſtance, and that either previous, or conco- 
mitant, or ſubſequent, to the commiſſion of the crime. The 
firſt rarely comes up to Art and Part, unleſs r 
qualified; the ſecond does, and it is eaſily known, 
if it does not; the third never, and hardly deſerves the name, 
unleſs it be in providing for the criminal's eſcape. But any of 
L if the perpetration was preme 
ditated. : Fay | 
3*. By a clear and explicit mandate to commit the crime, or 
to do ſoniewhat unlawful in itſelf, which with great probabi- 
lity might produce it, if executed by the hand of the manda- 
tory, and not that of another. | 

ARTABA, Agg., an antient meaſure of capacity uſed by the 

Perſians, Medes, and Egyptians, Pr pet ant 

The Perſian Artaba is repreſented by Herodotus as bigger than 

op HQ e ge fe. N- 

a that it was equal to 6 Roman modii ; conſequently 

oh i contained 166 4 Pounds of wine or water; or 1264 

8. 


of wheat. Beverin. de P & Menſ. P. a. p. ag. 
r 


0 


o 


ſhort of the Attic medimnus by one modiusz conſequently 
| _ H ioo pounds of wheat, or 
Our. | 


of fine flour for his. daily ſuſtenance ; which, will amount 
4 60 Roman modi, and conſequently. 730 pounds of 
The Median Artabe was of the fame content wih the Attic 


* * 
* 3 $ : 
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| 
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Wedimnus, and conſequently equal to ſix Roman modii, held | 
1560 pounds of water, or wine; and 120 of wheat. Id. Ibid. 
ARTADA, or AxTADAR, is uſed by ſome writers for realgar 


burnt, or calcined ; commended by Paracelſus in Tal. 9] 


. ulcers, and by Foreſtus for the cure of the Polypus. Brun. 
Lex. Med. p. 125. SeeREALGAR, Cycl. | 
ARTANITA of the Antients, See LEONTAPETALON. 
ARTEMISIA, Asu,, in antiquity, * feſtivals obſerved 
in divers cities of Greece, particularly Delphi, in honour 
of Diana, ſirnamed Artemis. Pott. Archæol. I. 2. c. 20. 
In the Artemiſia, a mullet was ſacrificed to this goddeſs, as 
being thought to bear ſome reſemblance to her, in regard it 
is ſaid to hunt and kill the ſea-hare. Athen. 1. 7. | 
ARTEMIStA; in the botanical pharmacy; a medicinal herb of 
ut efficacy as an uterine, and promoter of the menſes. 
err. Blanc. Lemer. Burgr. in voc. 
Artemiſia is the ſame with what is popularly called mugwort 3 
among botaniſts it is alſo known under the denomination of 
Artemiſia vulgaris major, Artemiſia rubra, and Artemiſia offict- 
. - narum. Lemer. p. 82. | 
It is much uſed in female complaints, both ON ex- 
- ternally : it is held an opener and diſcutient, a cleanſer of 
the uterus, promoter of the menſes, and of delivery. But 
it is more eſteemed! among midwives and nurſes than among 
phyſicians. Its chief uſe in the ſhops is in a compound ſyrup 
which takes its name from it. Junct. Conſp. 'Therap. Tab. 
10. p. 312. ws Diſpenſ. P. 2. n. 58. | 
Ihe Chineſe 


oxa is the produce of a ſort of mugwort called 
Artemiſia Chinenſis. See MUGwokrT. 


ARTEMONITES, Artimonitæ, in church hiſtory, heretics in 
the third century who denied the divinity of Chriſt, aſſerting 
him to have only had a human nature, tho* divinely ſent, 
_— more excellent than the prophets. Prateol. Elench. Hærit. 

I. n. 70. 

The 9.7 abſolutely denied that Chriſt is any where in 
ſcripture called God. hence a late writer *, who calls him- 
ſelf an Artemonian, endeavours to prove that they muſt have 

read the beginning of St. John's goſpel differently from the 

preſent reading; and that inſtead of and the word was God, 


they read and the word was of God not, Ste- 1 © My, 


but, © 4» ö N v. [“ Init, Evang. S. Joann, ex. Antiq. 
Eccleſ. Reſtit. c. 28. 5 Ne c. I. v. 1.] 


The Artemonites are the ſame with what in other writers are 


called Theodetiani, Pauliani, Samoſateani, and Photiniani; 
and coincide nearly with the modern Socinians. Ittig. Hiſt. 
Photin. F. 8. e 
ARTENNA, in zoology, the name of a water- bird, of the 
ſize of a hen, of a browniſh colour on the back, and white 
on the belly; having a hooked bill, and its three fore 
toes connected by a membrane, but the hinder one looſe. It 
is found on the iſland Tremiti in the Adriatic ſea, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the avis Diomedis of the antients. Ray, Or- 
nitholog. p. 251. See DiomeDis Avis. | 
ARTERIA Venoſa, Agngie , a name given by the an 
. "tients to what we call the pulmonary vein, or that veſſel 
whereby the blood is conveyed from the lungs to the left ven- 
tricle of the heart. 
The denomination was antiently given it, on a ſuppoſition of 
its being an air veſlel, and that it ſerved for the conveyance of 
the vital aura from the lungs to the heart. Gorr, Def, Med. 


54. b. | 
| ARTERIACS, Arteriaca, medicines proper for diſorders of the 
- trachea, and the voice. | 

Arteriacs are reduced by Galen to three kinds. 1. Such as 
are void of all acrimony, ſerving to mollify the aſperities of 
the part; to which kind belong, gum tragacanth, aſter ſa- 


- mius, amylum or ſtarch, milk, &c. a. Thoſe of an acri- | 


monious quality, whereby they ſtimulate even the ſound parts ; 
ſuch are honey, turpentines, bitter almonds, iris root, &c. 
3. Thoſe of an intermediate kind, ſoft and mild, yet deter- 
gent ; ſuch are butter, and divers ſappings made of almonds, 
milk, honey, &c. Gorr. Def, Med. p. 54. ſeq. 
ARTERIOSUS GCanalis. See CAN ALISs Arteriofus. 
ARTERIOTOMY (Cycl.)-—This operation is not performed ſo 
often among us as it was among the more antient ſurgeons, 
for fear of an aneuriſm, or too profuſe hæmorrhage, yet if it 
be well adapted to the patient's Diſorder, and carefully per- 
formed, it may often prove of the greateſt ſervice, and will 
not. be attended with any ill conſequences. ' 1 
This operation is now ſeldom performed on any but the tem- 
poral arteries, which may be opened very eaſily by the lancet as 
they lie cloſe under the ſkin, and lying cloſe upon the os frontis, 
they may be readily compreſſed againſt it, and there is no dan- 
ger of a profuſe hemorrhage, or aneutrifm ; but even in this 
- moſticohvenient part, it muſt be acknowledged that the open- 
ing an artery is much more difficult than the opening a vein, 
as tlie veſſel ſeldom appears plainly ttiro* the ſkin, and there 
is no guide but its vibration under the finger. | 
In the operation of Arteriotomy, the patient muſt, be placed in 
Kos +6 liche, and the ſurgean muſt place two fingers of his 
left-hand at a ſmall diſtance from each other both on the 
artery: He muſt then obſerve the courſe* of the veſſel, and 
cut down into it r than in phlebotomy, and raiſe tlie 
point of the lancetz ſo as to make a ſufficient orifice : in this 


(Dab | as 
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he need not fear the cutting of the veſſel quite thro', for 
even that is attended with no ill conſequences after deligation. 
If now the blood follows the lancet in a very florid and f. 
lient ſtream, you may be ſatisfied the artery is well opencd; 
if this is not the caſe it muſt be cut again, — as in this ope- 
ration, the fine point of a lancet is liable to be broke againy 
the bone; the uſe of a ſmall ſcalpel is preferable. A pound 
or a pound and half of blood ſhould be taken by this opera- 
tion: when the ſufficient quantity of blood is taken, the de- 
ligation muſt be made with three compreſſes, each larger than 
the other, laying on the ſmalleſt firſt, in which mult be in- 
cluded a farthing, a bit of lead, or of chewed paper to compre; 
the artery inf the bone, and the head muſt continue tied up 
with a proper bandage eight days. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 354. 
ARTERY (Cycl.)—Mr, Weitbrecht concludes, from the ſmall 
quantity of blood thrown out of the heart into the Arteries, 
and the great reſiſtance in the capillary Arteries, that all or 
much the larger ſhare of what is ſent out of the heart, i; 
retained in the Arteries during the ſyſtole of the heart, and i; 
ſent forward into the veins, by the contraction of the A, 
| Teries, but ſo, that the veins can have no pulſation, becauſe ſo 
much as is received from the veins is thrown into the heart 
at the ſame time. The ſmallneſs of the quantity of blood 
thrown out of the heart makes him think, that the pulſation 
of the Arteries cannot be ſo much owing to their diſtention, 
as to their change of place; and he ſays he perceived, upon 
trial, that all the Arteries of the body are not dilated or con- 
trated at the ſame time. | 
The auricles alſo, according to him, ſerve to give an impe- 
tus to the blood in the ventricles of the heart; for the blood 
moves ſo flow in the veins, that its momentum would nor 
be ſufficient to diſtend, and to give a ſpring great enough to 
the ventricles: The pulmonary blood acquiring conſiderable 
velocity by the motion of the lungs, requires a much leſs 
| auricle from the blood of the vena cava. See Comment. 
Acad. Petrop. Tom. 6, & 7. 
ARTERY wounded, When an Artery is wounded and not en- 
tirely divided, if it be a large one, the wounded fibres in- 
ſtantly contract themſelves ; by this means they dilate the ori- 
fice of the wound, and render it difficult to ſtop the flux of 
blood; and tho' the hæmorrhage be ſtopped for a little time, 
yet it will often burſt out again on a ſudden violently, or 
at leaſt produce a dangerous tumour called an aneuriſm. This 
alſo will frequently be the caſe when only the external coat of 
the Artery is wounded, for by this means the internal coat of 
the Artery is left to ſuſtain the whole impulſe of the pulſa- 
tion which it being unequal to, is forced by degrees into a 
3 like a bag, which frequently brings on great miſchich. 
eiſter, p. 27. 
AR TIRI IE in medicine, See Gour. 
ARTHRITICA, in botany, a name given by ſome to the prim- 
roſe. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 8 
ARTHRO DI, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of cryſtal, Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 189. 

The word is derived from the Greek ag0,399:, complex, or 
joined together, The bodies of this genus are cryſtals, always 
found in complex maſſes, great numbers of them being al- 
ways joined together, and either incruſting and covering over 
the outſides of roundiſh ſtony nodules, or elle lining the cavi- 
ties within ſuch or other ſtony nodules ; they are of the im- 
perfect kind, having only ſingle pyramids, which are uſually 
very long, and very ſhort and ſlender columns. The bodies 
on or in which theſe are found have been called by authors echi- 
nated or cancave cryſtalline balls. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs. 3 
Of this genus there are five known ſpecies. 1. A colourleb 
and very bright one, found ſometimes cluſtered together on 
the ſurfaces of ſmall nodules, but more frequently in the ca- 
vities of flints, and very common in many parts of England; 
particularly wherever ' So are Chalk-pits that have flints in 
them. 
obtuſe pyramids than the former, and is common in many 
parts of the kingdom, ſometimes in the form of the echinated, 
ſometimes of the concave cryſtalline ball, and ſometimes encruſt- 
ing the narrow fiſſures in ſtrata of ſtone. 3. A blackiſh onewith 
very ſhort pyramids ; this is the hardeſt and brighteſt of all the 
cryſtal claſs, tho? uſually found very ſmall. It is frequent in 
the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, and is ſometimes found 
among the other kinds about. Briſtol. 4. A very broad and 
blunt one, with a very ſhort column; this is found in Com- 
wal, Yorkſhire, and ſome other places, but no where fo 
plentifully as in Glouceſterſhire ; where it is generally 

in the ſhape of the echinated cryſtalline ball. And, 5. One 
with a very long and narrow pyramid ; this is found in vaſt 
abundance in Germany and Saxony; and not mne 
with us in the inſide of hollow tony nodules, about Kings- 
' Weſton in Glouceſterſhire, and in ſome other places. Hills 
| Hiſt of Foll, pane. ors... | 
ARTICHOAK, in gardening.—We- at preſent cultivate only 
one ſort of Artichoak in the gardens about London, which 1 
the red kind; the green: Artichoak.was once in great repute, 
but it is now never plante. " en 

The manner of pr ating this uſeful plant, is from: lips or 

ſuckers taken from the old plant in February and March; 
' theſe, if planted in a good ſoil, will produce a good fruit the 


Alle 


{\ 


2. A dull and whitiſh one; this has ſhorter and more 


ART 


ine. The old Artichoak ſtocks are to be dreſſed 


in the latter of F or beginning of March; this 
muſt be thus performed :; with a ff e remove all the Earth 
from about the ſtock, down below the Part from which the 


ſhoots are produced. Then make choice of two of the 
| Neareſt and os eſt and moſt promiſing plants which are 
m the under of the ſtock, let theſe be left 
a crop; then with a thumb, force off all the other buds 
and young ſhoots cloſe to the Head of the ſtock, from whence 
they are produced, and with the ſpade draw the earth about 
the two plants which are left, cl it faſt with the hands to 
each of them, and ing them aſunder as far as can be 
without breaking them, then crop off the tops of the leaves 
which hang down. 
When this is done, a crop of ſpinach may be ſowed between 
the ſtocks, which will be gathered off before they come to 
inning of May when the Articboaks begin to 
plants prod 


ing them, or as the 
ſtocks. Miller's | | 
The earthing them is thus done ; cut off all the ſprouts cloſe to | 
the ground, then dig trenches between the rows covering up the 
with the earth in ridges ; thoſe Artichoaks which are 
planted in a moiſt rich ſoil will always produce the largeſt fruit, but | 
the roots will not live throꝰ the winter in a very moiſt one. 
The Artichoak is a pleaſant, - wholeſome, and very nourifh- | 
ing food ; the roots are reckoned to be apperitive, cleanſing, | 
and diuretic ; good for the jaundice, and to provoke urine. | 
The French and Germans eat not only the heads, but alfo the 
0 ſtalks boiled, and ſeaſoned with butter and * | 
The Ttatians ſeldom boil the heads, but eat them raw, whe 
young, with ſalt, oil, and pepper. | 
Artichoaks have the reputation of promoting venereal inclina- | 
tions to a very great degree; the ſtalks, preferved in honey, are | 
faid to be an excellent pectoral; but they ſhould firſt be 
blanched, like celery. | | 
The common leaves, boiled in white wine whey, are much | 


commended in the jaundice, as is alſo the juice of theſe leaves. | 


Vid. Fames's Dit. Med. T. 2. in voc. CINARA. 
Jeruſalem Ax T1CHOAK is the root of a ſpecies of ſun-flower of | 
the tal kind, which is propagated in many gardens for the | 
uſe of the kitchen; it is a very agreeably taſted root, but watery | 
and windy, and therefore at preſent generally diſregarded. 
It is pr by planting out the fmaller roots, or even | 
pieces of the. „ Which buds to them in the ſpring 
or autumn; they muſt be allowed a conſiderable diſtance, | 
for they ſpread immoderately, and multiply very quick. The | 
autumn following when their ſtems decay 


Miller's Gardeners 


ARTICULATED: Libel, Libellus Articulatus, that wherein | 
nd nag a fact are ſet forth to the judge in ſhort, diſtin | 
articles. | : 


Catv. Lex. Jur. p. 92. 
This amounts to the fame with what is otherwiſe called Li- 
bellus poſitionalis. | | 
ARTICULATED Leaf. See Lear. | 
3 Radius, in natural hiſtory. See RAprus ar- 
ticulatus. 
ARTIFICERS, thoſe who work with the hands, and ſell things 
faſhioned by them into other forms. 5 


taken up for uſe, They are but an unſi zen ry = | 
en up for uſe, y are but an unhghtly o“ very [| 
tall, and are commonly placed enn 


to ſee what number of perſons were yeatly fit to 
bear arms, and to pay taxes towards the ſupport of the ſtate. 


It may be added, that much of the Artificers buſineſs was 
done by ſlaves, and foreigners, who left little for the Romans 
to mind but their h and war. V. Dienyſ. Halicarn: 


I. 2. p. 98. It. I. 9. p. 5 3: Sigon. de Ant. Jur. Civ. I. 2, 
c. 12, Pitiſc. ubi ſupra. T. 1. p. 182, 

Ramaxini has a treatiſe expreſs on the diſeaſes of Artificers. | 
De Morbis Artificum Diatriba, Mutin. 1700. 8. See Mem. 
de Trev. 1704. p. 920. | 

ARTIFICER by Fire, a denomination ſometimes given to che- 
miſts, and workers in metals. Suic. Theſ. T. 1. p. 620. in 
voc. Bavarcos, 


ARTIFICIAL 1 Mu ſic, that which is 
es 


according to the rules of art; or executed by inſtruments in- 
vented by art. It is alſo uſed, in another ſenſe, for ſome 
artful contrivance in muſic ; as when a piece is ſung in two 
pr one whergof is by B molle, or flat, and the other by 
ſharp. See Artificii muficali del Signor Vitali. 
ARTIFICIAL Lightning, See LICHñTNINOG Artificial. 
ARTIFICIAL Magnets, See MAGNETS. 
ARTILLERY (Cycl. RTILLERY Guard is a detachment 
from the army to ſecure the artillery. This corps is in the 
front, and their centries are round the park, Upon a march 
_ go in the front and rear of the Artillery, and muſt be ſure 
to leave nothing behind, If a gun or waggon break down, 
the captain is to leave a part of his guard to aſſiſt the gunners 
and matrofles in getting it up agai 


again. 
ARTIPHYES, Ag:pvnc, in the antient phyſic, denotes an even, 


entire, and critical day ; ſuch, accotding to — * 
2 are the fourteenth and forty- ſecond days. Brun. Lex. 
p. 134. 


ARTISCUS, ale, in medicine, denotes . a troche, dut 


more that prepared of viper's fleſh, mixed up 
with bread, to -4 uſed b the compoſition of venice treacle, 
Gorr. Def. Med. P. 55. b. 

Theſe are more particuly called Artiſci Theriaci, or theriacal 


They were formerly in great vogue, and brought with much 
rade from venice; but Zwelter * diſcovered their vanity 
ince which time, vipers powder has been general ſubſtituted 
for them, in the preparation of the treacle . ¶ In Pharmac. 
— — ad cl. 12. p. 209. ſeq. Brun. Lex. 
p. 133. | 
ARTIST, — — ſenſe, a perſon ſkilled in ſome art. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, an excellent, a curious Artiſt. The 
preheminence is diſputed between antient and modern Artiſis, 
—_— as to what relates to ſculpture, painting, and the 
like. At Vicenza, we are told of a privilege granted to Ar- 
tiſts, like that of clergy in England ; * in virtue of this, cri- 
minals adjudged to death, ſave their lives if they can prove 
themſelves the moſt excellent and conſummate workmen in 
any uſeful art. This benefit is allowed them in favorem artis, 
for the firſt offence, except in ſome particular crimes, of which 
coining is one.» The exception is juſt, ſince 3 
the Artiſt, the more dangerous the perſon. [ Evel. Diſc. 
of Medals, c. 7. p. 237. ſeq. Evel. loc. cits p. 238.] 
De Piles mentions a blind Artiſt at Paris, who by only feeling 
the features of a face, could take, and mould the exact like- 
neſs of it in wax. De Piles, Cours de Peint. p. 329. Wolf. 


. — an Rat. F. 162. | 

Wh are ſmall | for Artiſts at Slam, where 

if a perſon ſhould arrive at any excellency, he would for his 

r the emperor gratis. Jour. des 
v. T. 19. p. 6 fr 

ARTIST, Artiſta, in an academical ſenſe, denotes a philoſopher 


From the ſame origin come alſo the words Artiftic, Artiſticus, 
and Artigrapher, Artigraphus, found in ſome writers of thoſe 
W - fee underſtood. of a chemiſt or alche- 
miſt. Obſerv. 6. Obſ. 23. F. 1; | 


Tr RS Hg 
2s the Artiſt, who is to-come ſore time be- 


=) 


— a oy * 
AR 


+ The Roſicrucians have alſo their Paraphraſes concerning the 
_ of Elias the Artif, who is in a more particular man- 
ner, reſtorer of their myſterious art. ; 

ARTIZOAS, Ag, is uſed: by ſome antient phyſicians for 

an infant ſhort-lived,. by reaſon of a difficult birth, whereby 

he was long detained in the 
Def. Med. p. 55. b. Brun, Lex. Med. p. 134. b. 

ARTOMELL Agdopin, in the antient cy, A kind of 

_ cataplaſm, prepared of bread and honey, applied chiefly to the 

recordia. Brun, Lex. Med. in voc. 


1. The common Arum, with plain leaves. 2. The common 
*  Arum, with leaves ſpotted with white. 3. The common 
Arum, with leaves ſj with black. 4. The round leav'd 
ſpotted Arum. F. large Arum with white veins, and 
black ſpots on the leaves. 6. The Italian white-vein'd 
Arum. 7. The great Veroneſe white-vein'd Arum, 8. The 
| Arum. 9. The ſpotted flowered Arabian 
Arum. 10. The low broad leav'd Ceyloneſe Arum, with a 
. ſcarlet piſtil. 11. The great Egyptian Arum, common 
- called the Colocaſia. 12. The great large-rooted Ceyloneſe 
Arum. 13. The African Arum, with white. ſweet - ſcented 
flowers. 14. The great flowered Indian Arum, with flowers 


© four foot long. 15. The little eatable um, with leaves 


like thoſe of the water-lilly. 16. The little eatable Arum, 
. with leaves like the arrow-head, of a deep 17. The 


great American Arum, with leaves of changeable colours, like } 


' a pigeon's neck. 18. The white-flowered narrow-leav'd 
climbing American rum. 19. The narroweſt-leav'd climb- 
ing American Arum. 20. The heart-leav'd climbing Ame- 
rican Arum. 21. The perforated ivy · leav d climbing Arum, 
with large leaves. 22. The tree Arum, with leaves like 
thoſe of the arrow-head. 23. The tall cannacorus-leav'd In- 
. dian Arum. 24. The Arum with narrow, ridged and pointed 
leaves. 25. large heart-leav'd Arum, with red tuberoſe 
roots. 26. The leav'd American Arum, with red 
flowers and fruit. 27. The great American Arum, with red 
leaves, bordered with an edge of green. 28. The great yellow 
flowered American Arum. 29. The great leav'd climbing 
American Arum, with very fruit. 30. The ſmall- 
flowered le- berried American Arum. 31. The two- 
leav'd 2 ſpotted Arum. 32. The Indian Arum, with 
ſcorzonera leaves. 33. The narrower-leaved Indian Arum, 
called by ſome ſerpentaria minor; and 34. The leaſt and 
narroweſt-leav d American Arum, called by ſome, the nar- 
” row-leav'd arifarum. Tourn. Inſt. p. 158. See ARISARUM 
and DRACONTIUM. | ; 45 | 
The root of Arum is extremely pungent and volatile, which 
quality makes it recommended in all viſcidities, phlegmatic 
and ſcorbutic caſes ; becauſe it penetrates and rarifies tough 


„ 91 rats. comps array | 


It has alſo been preſcribed in humerous aſthma's, 
- tions of the bronchia. Van Helmont commends it greatly 
wich vinegar, in bruiſes and falls, as ſerving to prevent the 
| blood from ſtagnating, and falling into upon the in- 


infallible edy agai iſon, and the Matthiol 
, eng > gs | plague. us 


com | reaſon, a cataplaſm of -it, freſh 
' bruiſed, and cow-dung' to be applied hot, in arthritic pains. 
As this root, kept dry, ſoon loſes its , the com 

powder of the ſhops, which takes it name from it, muſt be of 
little or no ſignification. V. Quinc. Pharm. P. 2. Sect. 4. 


p. 131. ſeq. FN 
ARUNCUS, in botany, the name of a s of plants called by 
+ Tournefort and others barba capre. ' 
us are theſe : .. 4 
The male flower has for its cup a one - leav d perianthium, 
: which is coloured, and is plain at the baſe, and lightly di- 
vided into five erect ſegments. The flower conſiſts of five 
the ſegments of it. The ſtamina are about 
ber, and are erect i | 


paſſage from the womb, Gerr. 


Asa. ads. The A 


AS A 


characters of which are, that the calyx, or pwer-cup, i; , 
bivalve erect glume, compoſed of two long, pointed, naked. 
or beardleſs valves, and containing one or more flowers. The 
flower is compoſed of two valves, of the length of the cup 
theſe are oblong and pointed, and have a downy matter grow. 
ing from their baſes to the length of the flower. The ſtamina 
are three capillary filaments ; the antherz are oblong, and 
ſplit at both ends, The germen of the piſtillum is oblong ; 
the ſtyles : are two in number, reflex, capillary and hairy; the 
ſtigmata are ſimple; the flower encloſes the ſeed, and docs not 
open to let it fall; the ſeed is ſingle, oblong, pointed at both 
ends, and adorn'd with, a long pencil of down from its baſe. 


Linnæi, 522 Naturæ, p. 19. | 
ARUNDO Indica, in the — . medica, the name of the 
Arundo ſanguinem draconis manans of Moriſon, The plant 
from the fruit of which, by maceration in warm water, the 
get a kind of dragon's blood, which makes the fine red of the 
ian varniſhes. Dale's Pharm. p. 266. 
ARURA, in antiquity, denotes a kind of land meaſure, amount- 
according to Suidas, 3 to fifty feet, and, according to 
others, to one hundred cubits ®,—[* Suid. Lex. T. 1. p. 335. 
> Magr. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 25. a.] | 
Strabo obſerves, that Egypt was antiently divided into pre- 
fectures, each of which was ſubdivided into toparchies, and 
thoſe into other leſſer portions, the ſmalleſt of 1 which were 
denominated Aruræ, Agzgas, Strab. Geogr. 1. 18. 
 ARURA, Aeg, in middle age writers, denotes a field 
loughed and ſowed. _ , 

USPICI Libri, a kind of ſacred writin the antient 
Hetrurians, wherein the laws and diſcipline of the Aruſpices 
| Were deſcribed. Struv. Synt. Ant. Rom. c. 6. p. 253. 
Theſe were alſo called Rituales, ſometimes Fulgurales Libri, 
yo directing how to take indications from thunder, lightning, 

e. | 
ARVUM, in antient agriculture, properly denoted ground 
ploughed, but not — . Varr. de Re Ruft. L. 1 24. 
Fab. Theſ. in voc. W og | 
Tho' the word is alſo ſometimes. extended to all arable, or 
| Ccorn land, in contradiſtinction from paſture. _ 
ARX, in the antient military art, a town, fort, or caſtle, for 
defence of a place. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 184. 
The Arx, in antient Rome, was a diſtinct likice from the 
capitol, tho* ſome have confounded the two: According to 
Ryckius, the Arx, properly ſpeaking, was a place on the 
gen part of the capitoline mount, ſtronger and better for- 
ed than the reſt, with towers and pinnated walls; in 

which was alſo the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Struv. 
Synt. Ant. Rom. c. 11. p. 522. ſeq. . 

ARx alſo denoted a conſecrated place on 
where the augurs publickly performed their office. 
Some will have the Arx. to have been the augural temple; 
but Varro expreſsly diſtinguiſhes between the two. Struv. 
loc. cit. c. 6. p. 276. | 1 | 

Ak x was particularly uſed for a public place in Rome, ſet apart 
for the operations of the augurs. Fe/t. de Verb Signif. in voc. 
Liv. I. c. 18. & X. c. 7. Struv. Synt. Antiq. c. 6. 


274. | 1 
1 which ſenſe, Arx amounts to the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called Auguraculum, and Auguratorium, and in the 
camp Augurale. 
Out of this Arx it was that the feciales, or heralds, ga 
ous uſed in the ceremony of making leagues and treaties. 
oy ay 
ASA, . The writers of the later ages have 
formed this word Aſa from the Laſar of the antients, and 
attributed it to a gum very different from that antiently 
known by the name they have thus corrupted. 
The Aſa of the antients was an odoriferous and fragrant gum, 
and the Aſa of the after ages had ſo little title to this epithet, 
that they diſtinguiſhed it by one, expreſſing its being of an of- 
fenſive or ſti ſmell. W I 
The Arabian writers, according to this diſtinction, deſcribe 
two kinds of Aſa, the one ftinking, the other aromatick 3 
and the modern Greeks preſery'd the name Aſa, or Laſar, 
to the ſtinking gum the Latins called by that name, but 
added a diſtinctive epithet to expreſs its ill „and called it 
Seordolaſarum. Thus Myrepſus always calls the ſame gum 
Scordelaſarum, that the Latin writers call Afafetida. 
. ye Opec Gre 
ron cordolaſaron the Opium Cyrena! 
and Opium Quirinacium. inne tells us, that the Ai. 
fatiga is one of the moſt ſtinking gums in the world, and that 
grout quantities of. arp bnoyane. hom Frirras. Kirvan, with 
bim, is Cyrene, and thus far, as well in the nature of the 
drug, as in the place of its production, this author. and d- 
commentators perfetly agree. 
Asa Dulds, in the materia. medica, a name by which ſo"* 
authors have called the Benjamin, or Benzoinum of the ſhops 
fai plant 


Q 
a CIS. | 
Mr. Lawrence to be cultivated in our fields, for, the 


— 


ine mount, 


» 
: - 
$ - 


— 


{ of cattle, inſtead of clover, ſaintfoin, or other ſuch herbs 25 


we ſow among corn, and make into hay, in the ſucce 


ſummers, and uſe as food for eden ſeaſens. oh. 
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Thi jeman is of opinion, that the 
Th mutton _— much finer flavour than any that 
we are at preſent acquainted with. ut it ſeems ſtrange, that 
this ſhould be the effect of theſe creatures feeding on a plant of 
ſo ſtrong a ſcent, that, as the ſame author obſerves, one 
drachm of the freſh root ſmells more than a hundred weight of 
the drug, as kept by the druggiſs, and that the whole air is 
ſtrongly and very diſagreeably ſcented with it, wherever it 
grows. Upon the whole, it ſeems probable, that tho* this 


| 2 or the cyſtiſus, or ſeveral others, might be cultivated in 


A 


land for the food of cattle, yet not any one would bo ſo 
— raiſed, or make ſo great an advantage to the farmer as 
the faintfoin. Tull's Huſbandry. See SA1NTFOIN. 
S VIS Abſolutio. See ABSOLUTIO, Cycl. 


ASARIN A, in botany, the name of a little plant, which alone 


makes a diſtin genus, having its name from the reſemblance of 
its leaves to thoſe of Aſarum. Its characters are theſe : The 


flower is tubular, and perſonated, ſomewhat reſembling that 
ol the antirrhinum. From the cup of this there riſes a piſtil 


A 


which is fixed in manner of a nail to the hinder part of the 
flower ; this afterwards becomes a fruit, or capſule, divided 
into two cells, and containing numerous ſeeds, affixed to a 
placenta. Tourn. Inſt. p. 171. 

SAROTA, Ace ęaſla, in antiquity, a kind of painted pave- 
ments, in uſe before the invention of Moſaic work. Plin. 
Hiſt. Nat. 1. 36. c. 25. 

The moſt celebrated of theſe, was that at Pergamus, painted 
by Seſus, wherein was ſeen the appearance of crumbs, as if 
the floor had not been ſwept after dinner, which, according to 
Pliny, gave the denomination to all the reſt. 

The word is formed from the privative a, and gate, I 
ſweep. V. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 187. 


——arias ubi pitta per Artes 
Gaudet humus, ſuberantq; navis Aſarota figuris. 
Stat. Sylv. 1. 3. 55. 


MM. Perrault, diffatisfied with Pliny's account, takes the Aſs 


A 


rota to have rather been a black of pavements, which, 

reaſon of their ſpungineſs, drank up all that was ſpilt on 

m, ſo that there was no need to ſweep them. Perraul. 
ad Vitruv. I. 6. c. 5. V. Danet. Dict. in voc. | 
SARUM, Aſarabacca, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : "The flower is of 
the ſtamineous kind, being compoſed of a number of ſtamina 
which ariſe from a cup, divided into three ſegments. The 
hinder part of this cup finally becomes a fruit, which is uſually 
— — and is divided into ſix cells, containing 
angular ſeeds. 


Ts ſpecies of Aſarum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
e: 
1. The common Aſarum. 2. The great American Aſarum. 


3. The Virginian low broad-leav'd Aſarum. Tourn. Inſt. 


501. 
£ common Aſarum is of conſiderable value as a ſternuta- 
tory ; it is alſo ſometimes. preſcribed as a vomit, and will ope- 
rate violently both that way, and by ſtool. Many give it a 
place alſo among the diuretics, and preſcribe it, in that inten- 
tion only, in ſmaller doſes. It is alſo a powerful emmena- 


ogue, and has been recommended by authors in the gout, | 


ropſy, and many other chronic diſorders. | 


ASASI, in botany, a name given, by the people of Guinea, to 


hard and 


ASBESTOS, (Cycl.) or: AsBEsTUs, in natural hi 


the diſtinguiſhing name not of a 

by its ſhort and abrupt filaments. See Tab. of Foſſils, 1. 
Ply only one ſpecies of body, it ſeemed v 
ifs che peci Ys 


believe the tories related of the manufactures of it. The | 
- antients ſeem. to have been very early 


a tree, the leaves of which being boiled in water, and held in 
the mouth, cure the tooth- ach. This tree, in its form and 
manner of growing, reſembles the laurel ; the leaves are very 
fu, — — alternately on the ſtalks ; they have 
ſhort pedicles, and the branches are blackiſh and rugged, but 
they are variegated with ſmall reddiſh ſpangles, or ſcaly protu- 
berances. Phil. Tranſ. No. 232. 5 
» the 
name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the Fibrariæ, the cha- 
raters of which are, that the bodies of it are flexile and ela- 
ſingle and continuous filaments. There 
are five known ſpecies of this genus, four of which have their 
filaments naturally collected into maſles, and one 
which has them always naturally looſe and diſunited. 
The word Aſbe/tus has been 


compoſed of 


ſingle ſpecies, but of a whole 
us of foſſils, and not only comprehending all the ſpecies, 
ut all thoſe alſo of the amianthus, a n 


and the article AMIANTHUS. | 

While this was the caſe, and the word Aſbeſtus ſeem'd to im- 
difficult to recon- 
accounts of one author with of another, or to 


acquainted with the art 


of ſpinning, and making the | threaded kinds of it into 
cloth: "Thi art 2 wie after, to be loſt, but 
this for no other reaſon, than the not diſtinguiſhing that there 


Abbeſtus, and all Aſbeſtus to be of the ſame ſpecies, wonder d 


were ſeveral kinds or ſpecies of the ſtone ; and imagining 
every ſtone that would bear a ſtrong fire without hurt, to be 


they could not, do their forefathers had done, while the 


one work d with the proper materials, à long-threaded genu- | 


% 


ſheep, fed on this plant, | 


by naturalifts in general, as 


This is found near the ſurface of the 


ASCARIDES. See the article 3 
ASCENDENS Obliquzs, in anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 


ASCESIS, Aoxznos;, 


ASC 


ine A/be/tus, the other with a very improper one, perhaps one 


of the ſhort-fibred amianthi. Thus the art ſeem'd loft, 


while, in reality, it was only the true and right ſpecies of 
the ſtone that was ſo, and notwithſtanding the many very 
little ſucceſsful attempts which have at times been made in 
later ages, the perſon who will compare the ſeveral ſpecies 
now known, and ſele& that which the length and ſoftneſs of 
its threads ſhews to be fitteſt for ſuch a work, will doubtleſs 


| find it poflible to do more than has of late been thought poſſi- 


ble with it. / 

In the days of Pliny there ſeems to have been no good ſpecics 
known. What he deſcribes under the name of Aſbeſtus be- 
ing properly an amianthus, and that of a very poor kind, 
unfit to be ſpun into cloth, and he not diſtinguiſhing that his 


and the Aſbeſtus of earlier times were different ſubſtances, ſays 


of Aſbeftus in general, that it was not to be wrought without 
extream difficulty. The art ſeems indeed, in his time, to 
have been wholly loſt, but he gives evident proofs, that it was 
once known, ſpeaking of cloaths made of it, which himſelf 
had ſeen cleaned by burning. 

Dioſcorides, who wrote a ſite before the time of Pliny, de- 
ſcribes very accurately another ſpecies of aſbeſtos, one very fit for 
working into cloth, and accordingly ſpeaks of it as an art well 
known, they making it into napkins, &c. at that time, and 
ſeeming to have had them in pretty common uſe. Since the 
days of theſe authors, the art has been many times loſt, and 
in ſome degree found again, according to the accounts of au- 
thors ; but the true ſtate of the caſe evety way appears to be, 
that it was ſtill not the art, but the proper ſpecies only, that was 
loſt; whenever a tolerable good kind has appeared, there have 
never been wanting one or other who have ſhewed there was 
no difficulty in making cloth and paper of it, if they 
could have it in ſufficient quantity, It is firſt neceſlary to ob- 
ſerve, that, in the ſearching after this ſubſtance, the diſtin- 
Ction between the 4/be/tus's and amianthus's is carefully to be 
obſerved, the one of theſe being compoſed of the long threads, 
and the other of very ſhort and abrupt ones ; this is their 
diſtinction, and all the Aſbeſtus's, or long-threaded ones, are 
more or leſs fitted for this work, and none of the amianthi, 
or ſhort-threaded ones, are at all ſo. | 
The ſpecies of the long-threaded incombuſtible bodies, or 
Aſbe/tus's, properly ſo called, are theſe: 1. A ſoft greeniſh 


kind, with flender and crooked filaments, This is found in 


the iſland of Angleſea, and in ſome parts of Wales, lodged in 
form of horizontal veins, in a greeniſh variegated marble. 
2. A whitiſh brown ſilky kind, with very long and flat fila- 
ments: This lies looſe in the earth, and is found in vaſt 
uantities in many of our American plantations, particularly 
enſilvania and Virginia. 3. A grey ſilky kind, with long 
and rounded filaments, This is found near the ſurface of the 
earth, in — parts of the Highlands of Scotland. 4. A 
greyiſh 2 ilky kind, with long and very ſlender filaments. 
is is found on and near the ſurface of the earth, and on the 
ſea ſhores in the iſland of Cyprus, and in ſome parts of Italy. 


5: A white, looſe, thready kind, with broad filaments, never 
0 


rming themſelves into maſſes, but always remaining loooſe. 


in man of 
Scotland Cw 


Theſe are the diſtin ſpecies of Aſbeſtus, 9 
from the amianthi, and all of theſe fem capable | 
worked into cloth, paper, c. The firſt kind ſeems 
proper for this uſe, becauſe of its ſhortneſs ; and the ſecond 
would give trouble, by the weakneſs of its filaments, all the 
reſt ſeem as if they might be worked with eaſe, and of theſe, 
the laſt perhaps would be found preferable to all. As this 
is the product of our own dominions, tis pity ſome ingenious 


1 ily ſet about the recovering, by its means, 
curious a manufacture of the antients, ſo long thought 


loft. HIPs Hiſt. of Foffils, p. 101. ſeq. 
ORMsS. 


cius, and others, to a muſcle called by the generality of 


writers, Obliquus internus abdominis. © 
ASCEN DENT 


Stalk. See STALK. © LY 


ASCENSCIONAL Force. See the article Fon ce. 
ly denotes exerciſe of the body. It is 


formed from the verb Ac, uſed by the antients in ſpeaking 
of the ſports and combats of the athletæ. V. Caſaub. . 


ad Baron, ſec, 13. Suic. Theſ. T. 1. p. 549% © 
\ASCEs1s is alſo uſed by philoſophers, to denote an exerciſe con- 


— 


ducive to vi or to the acquiring a greater degree of virtue. 
Budd. Anal. Hiſt. Philoſ. Ar 1. ſeg. 2 a | 
This is particularly denominated, the phi Aſceſit, be- 


cauſe practiſed chiefly by philoſophers, who make a more pecu- 
liar profeſſion 2 — in virtue; on the mo- 
del whereof the antient Chriſtians introduced a religious Aſceſis. 
The. antient philoſophers had har kinds of exerciſes, ap- 
En W OR each kind of virtue, and to weaken 

vice voluptuouſneſs, ambition, and co- 
were called by the F oreans 
Agones, _— and A Buddeus has a diflertation ex- 

Z 


preſs on lo I Aſceſis. Exerc. Hiſt, Mor. de 
bee Phi — K cjuſd. Analect. Fit. Phitof. 
P. 409. ws + . | , 


ASCE» 


; 
| 
f 


ASCETERIUM, in ecclefiaſtical writers, is 


y uſed for 
monaſtery, or ſet for the iſes of virtue and 
\ . Nel. T. 1. 5. 5. Magri. Vocab. Eccleſ. 


= 


* 


ASC 


AsCIA is alſo. uſed in ſi 


into five parts. 


ASC 


, 25. Schm. p. 74. ; 

Fe word is from Aſceſss, exerciſe, or Aſcetra, one 
who performs exerciſe. it ſignified _—_ — 
the athletz, or iators their exerci 

In barbarous and middle age writers, we find the word A/ce- 
terium variouſly corrupted ; ſometimes it is written, ¶ ſciſte- 
rium; ſometimes, Archifterium, - Architerium, terium, 
Acifterium, Aſcyſterium, &c. 2 ; 
in uity, an inftrument ſuppoſed of the ax-kind, 
uſed in the fabric of the Roman tombs, and frequently repre- 


ſented thereon. | 
The formula ſub Aſcia dedicare, is frequently found inſcribed 


on antient tomb-ſtones. We alſo meet with Aſcis ne 
poleita, among the antique laws of the twelve tables. Theſe 
expreſſions, and the figure of the A/cia, as ſeen on the tombs, 


have puzzled ſeveral antiquaries. 
Some pretend that the word Aſcia is 


of an «, and 


ei; and that ſub Aſcia dedicare, ſignified to erect a monu- 


ment in the open air. Others ſuppoſe the Aſcia to have been 
a ſort of a hatchet, wherewith ordinary people poliſhed their 
tombs ; which were only made of brick ; and that this was 
_ the ice forbidden by the laws of the twelve tables: rogum 
Aſcia ne poleito, Dom. Mabillon thinks it ſignifies an ax ; 
and that by the formula, ſub Aſcia, we are to underſtand the 
pain of death threatened to thoſe who ſhould violate the ſe- 


chre. 

. Meneſtrier imagines that Aſcia is a maſon's trowel, for 
which he quotes Vitruvius's architecture macerata calx Aſcia 
domatur ; and that ſub Aſcia dedicavit, ſignifies that he who 
erected the monument took a trowel with mortar on it, and 
laid the firſt ſtone of the work ; a ceremony which is practiſed 
to this day in great buildings. Vitruv. 1. 7 c. 2. 

Others explain Aſcia by a hammer, which the Gauls 

on tombs as a Taliſman, to keep them inviolable; and that 
they uſed certain formula's of conſecration and imprecation 
on this hammer, which they held in the air over the monu- 
ment, conjuring that inſtrument not to aſſiſt in deſtroying a 
way whi 2 Ne to raiſe. js 

Martin rej e opinions, and with probabili 7 
affirms, tas the As wes © howe, or ſort of a —. or 
digging up the ground, which is to this day called Aſſados, 
or Aifjados in Languedoc. This Aſcia he was not 
an inſtrument of common uſe, but conſecrated and employed 
only for digging of graves ; and that it is the ſame with what 
Sidonius Apollinarius calls raffrum e, wherewith the 
Gauls digged their graves. Sidon. Apoll. I. 3. Ep. 12. 

This he thinks inly to be the ſignification of the 
word, from the Latin proverb, Ipſe mihi 2 in crus im- 
pegi; which is what often ha to thoſe who work with 
this inſtrument. Hence alſo he explains the law of the 


twelve tables, wherein the Aſcia is mentioned: thoſe laws, 


he obſerves, were written w 
either entirely, or in a great meaſure ; for that all the terms 
of this law are merely Greek, not Latin : Rogus, he obſerves, 
is not a funeral pile, but a ditch or grave, *Pwyas or *Pwyp : 
Aſcia a howe, or a pick-ax, and comes from dere or deri 
to labour, cultivate, work ; nor does poleito come from the 
Latin word polire, to poliſh or ſmooth, but from gehe, to 
till, dig, or plow up; and in this ſenſe the Greeks ſaid Koa; 
n « TgiToAoc, à piece of ground that had been twice and thrice 


the Romans talked Greek 


no inſtrument made of metals 
diſſertation expreſs concerning the 

funeral monuments of the Romans, conſecrated 7 wy 
La Relig. des Gaul. T. 2.1. 5. V. Pref, Stat. Rep. 1. 
urgery, for a kind of bandage, ſomewhat 


p. 116. ſeq. 
| — or crooked ; whoſe form and uſe are well deſcribed by 
in his Armam, Chirurg. P. 1. Tab 54. Fig. 3. 


long, the 
and at the ends of the e 


| Swallow-wort, in botany, the name of a gen 

e e YT; 2 — 4 
Doms ot one leaf, and is bell - faſhic at the mou 

divided into ſeveral ſegments. From the cup there riſes a 
piſtil, which. is fixed in the manner of a nail in the hinder- 
part of the flower and to which there adheres a head divided 
This piſtil ripens into a ſruit, uſually.conhſt- 

I . * 


| 


: 


| ASCRIPT 


ASCOGEFYRUS, AozoywPreS, in middle-a 


ASC 


apex : this fruit contains many ſeeds 
Wi with down, and affixed to a placenta in the manner 

| It is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the 2 ms and 
periplocas, which are the genera it is neareft allied to, by 


ay mn juice. Tournef. Inſt, p. 93. 
ſpecies 922 Mr. I = 


white flowered kind. 2. The narrow. 
leaved,  yellow-flowered kind. 3. The black-flowered kind. 
122 ape —_ — pods called by ſome fr:t;/. 
a craſſa. $* rican Aſclepias with lo and 
leſs dentated — 182 N 
For the medical virtues of Aſclepias, ſee VINcRTOxILcU. 
writers, denotes 
a bridge ſupported on-bags made of leather, or bullocks hides. 
Such bridges appear to have been in uſe among the antients, 
and to have given the denomination to a tribe of Arabs, hence 
called Aſcite "a Plin. Hift. Nat. I. 6. c. 9. » Du Cange, 
T. 1. 22850. quin. p. 88. ſeg.] 
Hence alſo the appellation Aſcomanni, given to pirates, by 
reaſon of their uſing bridges, or rather boats made of leather; 
1 ** * and Men. Id. ibid. * 

ASM, Afcoliaſmus, in antiquity, a kind of 
wherein they held =1 foot gn the 1 d, and ry 
hopping on the other. Pollux. I. 9. c. 7. Pitiſc. T. 1. 

. I . 


e that held the ſport longeſt, and made the largeſt 
was the eror. 


Sometimes the eſters purſued and 
brought each other down. Another ſpecies of this exerciſe 
was performed at the Aſcolia. See AsCOLIA, Cycl. 
PTI, or ApscriPT1, in antiquity, thoſe who entered 
their names in the colonies, and became coloni. Fe,. De 
Verb. —_—_ in voc. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 43 3 

TH, or ApcRirrIrII, a kind of villains who, 
coming from abroad, ſettle in the lands of ſome new lord, 
whoſe ſubjects or ſervants they commence z ſo annexed 


to the lands, that they * transferred and fold with the 
ſame. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 351. Calu. Lex. Jur. 
4 
> are more peculiarly denominated Aſcriptitii glebæ; 


ſometimes Servi glebæ. 
The Aſcriptitii are annexed to the lands they hold, fo that 
they cannot ſtir from it; beſides, that whatever acquire 
accedes to the benefit of the lord of the land. Calv. p. 43. b. 
ASCRIPTITI1I is ſometimes alſo ufed in ſpeaking of aliens or 
foreigners, newly admitted to the freedom of a city or coun- 
try. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 94. 
ASCRIPTIT1I was alſo uſed in the military laws, for the recruits 
appointed to ſupply the loſſes of the legions, called alſo 4c- 
cenſi. Feſt. de Verb. Signif. Calv. Lex. Jur. in voc. p. 44- 
a. A, in. Lex. Milit. p. 89. a. See ACCENns1, Cycl. and 


Suppl. 

Selma will have Aſcriptitii, or Aſcriptivi, ta have been 
uſed for thoſe who were only en into the muſter-rolls, 
to receive the benefit of ſervice, without any actual at- 
tendance ; otherwiſe called Supernumerarii. V. Aguin. loc. 


Cit. 


ASCRIPTIVI, in antiquity. See Asckir TI TII. | 
ASCUS, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed by De Laet, as 


name of that pouch or bag which nature has given to the 
opoſſum, or poſſum, as our common people in America call 
it, for the receiving the young ones into in time of danger. 
This Aſcus is a ſkinny bag, ſeparate from the reſt of the body, 
and only adhering by a membrane to the bottom of the belly. 
It is a vulgar error to ſuppoſe, that the young of this ani- 
5 eee —_ 
being only at li to creep in and out of this pre- 
ns Prove, Nees Foot ap Jang Scaliger calls the 2 
ſubventrale, and Peter „ Uterus exterior; which 
we may fee how confuſed and improper ideas theſe auth 
have had of the nature and uſe of this part. See Oyos8UM. 
ASCYRUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the roſaceous 
kind, confiſting of ſeveral in a circular form. 
The cup is alſo ſed of ſeveral leaves, and from it there 
| —_— 8 conſiſt- 
ing of five cells, and containing a great number of oblong 
ſmall ſeeds. | | | 
Authors in 


ſpecies of itz | | | 
flowered A/cyrum, with very large ſeed-vellels- 
2. Aſeyrum, _— flowers, de- 
ſcribed in s It z and 3. The upright willow- 
leav'd Aſcyrum, with flower. Tonrn. Inſt. p. 236. 
genus of fiſhes, rot 


ASELLUS, in „the name of a 


cluding the cod and whiting kind. The principal ſpecies 
3 1. The Holl mofur, or common cod- fiſn. 2: 
Flutes r 

ſ/ellus — 1- the coal-fiſh, and, in Cornwal, 

rawling pollack. 4. The Aſellus Muſcus, or blind nnn; 


S 


r 


N rawall, the blind, and more uſually, the bib. 
8 Hale Æglefinus, or haddock. 6. e Aſellus 
2545 or common Whiting. 7. The Aſellus mollis minor, 
the mollo of the Venetians. 8. The Aſellus ftriatus, called 

by the Germans, the darſch. 9. The Aſellus flaveſcens, cal. 
led by the Germans, the blank. To which may be added 
the Aſellus merlucius, or hake; and the A/ellus * or 
ling. All which ſee under their proper heads, Willughby's 
Hiſt. Piſc. p. 160. | 

AsSELLUS is alſo a name uſed by many authors for the common 

millepedes, called in Engliſh, woodlice and ſows. Jobnſ. de 

Inſect. 126. See MiLLEPEDEs, Cycl. and Suppl. 

ASHES (Cycl.)—The Afhes of all kinds of fuel make a fine 
manure for lands. They are the moſt proper for cold and 
wet lands, and ſhould be kept dry till the time of uſing them, 
that the rain may not waſh out their ſalts. One load of dry 
Aſhes are found by the farmers to go as far as two loads that 
have been more careleſly kept. The wetting them moderately 
ſometimes with urine, or ſoap-ſuds, adds to their virtue. Six 
loads of common Aſhes are generally allowed to an acre, but two 
load of thoſe, preſerv'd in this manner, will be ſufficient for 
the ſame quantity of ground. : 
The advantage that vegetable Abbes are of to land is 
abundantly ſeen in the profit of the farmer, by burning his 
ſtubble, &c. But ſea- coal Aſbes are the beſt for cold lands, 

and their virtue is found to be the moſt laſting of that of any 
Apes are a great improvement for graſs ground, as well as 
3 hed lands. On the former they are to be ſtrewed in 
April, and on the latter, as ſoon as the corn is ſown. 

Soap- Aſhes, after the ſoap-boilers have done with them, are 
found alſo to be of very great advantage to cold and ſowre 
lands, The worſt fort of land we have, which is naturally 
over-run with furze and heath, has been tried with this ma- 
nure, in large quantities, and vaſt crops of wheat have been 
— from it for ſix years together, Mortimer's Huſ- 
Kila-{ſes, ſuch as are made of ſtraw, furze, &c. are as * 
as any, but they are very light. The maltſters in the Weſt 
of England ſift theſe over their corn and graſs, but being very 
light, this muſt by no means be done in windy weather, and 
ſucceeds beſt of all when done juſt before rain or ſnow. 

Pot-aſbes, after the pot-aſh-men have done with them, are 
alſo of great ſervice ; but as they have been, in a great mea- 

. ſure, deprived of their ſalt, they, are to be laid on in conſide- 
Tires wow oft for e of lend, but e 

urf-aſhes are v for all ſorts of land, but eſpeci 
for clay land; ef ary are much the better, when — 


firſt with lime. Miller's Gardener's Dict. 
Pot-As HES. See Pot-ASHEs. 


ASIARCHA, Ara, in antiquity, the ſuperintendent of the 


_ games in Aſia, Montfauc. Palæogr. I. 2. c. 6. 
p. 161. 


The Aſiarcha differed from the Galatarcha, Syriarcha, &c. | 


This dignity is alſo called High Prieft of Afia, Agxegivs Aorac, 
in the Latin verſion of the New Teſtament, Prince of Afia, 
Princeps Aſie. Act. c. xix. v. 31. Twi; d xas Twy Aowagxuy, 
„ N de Aſiæ principibus, Calm. D. Bibl. p. 211. Not. 

*Tis diſputed to what Aſia, or diviſion of the Eaſt, the A- 


archs were allotted ; whether to' Afia Minor, or the Procon- | 


ſular Aſia. V. Yak. Parerg. Acad. p. 152. 


Some will have the Afiarchs to have been perſons of rank, 


choſen in the way of honour, to procure the celebration of the 


ſolemn games, at their own expences, V. Grot. and Hamm. 
Annot. ad Act. xix. 31. Calm. loc. cit. 


ASIICTOS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the antients to 


a ſtone, deſcrib'd to have been of a black 


our, variegated 
with ſpots and veins of red. 7 


Pliny tells us this ſtone had the remarkable property of retain- |. 


ing heat a long time, and that, when once warmed, it would 


not grow cold again in a week. Salmaſius quarrels with the 


word, and ſays, that it ought to be Apſyctos, wbualos, | 
ASILUS, in zoology, the name uſed 95 many for the Luteola, 


or Regulus non criſtatus, an extremely ſmall bird, common | 
among willows. Ray's Ornithology, p. 164. See Lo- 


TEOLA. 


ASINARII, an appellation given; by way of reproach, to the | 
antient Chriſtians, as well as Ti — a miſtaken opinion, | 


among heathens, that they worſhipped an aſs. 


became applied to the Chriſtians, by confounding” the two 
religions: The Jews were charged” with keeping a golden 
2 . ſanctuary of the temple, to which, on certain 
occaſions, the 
which, in their paſſing through the wilderneſs, ſhewed Moſes 
the ways under a cruel want of water, to a ſpring. V. Tae. 
_ 5. c. 3. W $10 R 35 "I" 71 


had even the impi to repreſent Chriſt with an af's | 


ears, and one foot hoofed, holding a book, with the inſcription 


Free Chriftianorum N, . Crinit. de Honeſt, Diſcipl. 
FR „ ; 1 


1. c. g. N 22 | 
ASINIUS Lapis, a name given by ſome writers of the middle 
> {aid to be found in thoſe places frequented by 
SUPPL, Vor. I. 


paid adoration; in memory of a herd of aſſes, | 

ASPARAGUS, in botany; the name of a genus of plants, 
nar of which ee The fe 

kind, being uſually compoſed of fix leaves, ; 

finally becomes a foft frui 


A8 


The deſctiption of it is, that it is white, with a caſt of yel- 
low; its figure roundiſh or oval, and its uſual lize that of a 
walnut; and that it was ſoft in compatiſon of the generality 
of ſtones, and was ſubject to leave holes on the ſurface, 
which did not penetrate thro? its whole ſubſtance ; and finally, 
that where it was broken, it appeared bright and gloſly, and 
of a pale yellowiſh colour. | 

ts virtues were againſt diſorders of the head, the bites of ve- 
nomous animals, and poiſyns, I here does not ſeem to be any 
ſtone now known that perfectly reſembles this, according to 
the deſcription ; but if we conſider the general inaccuracy of 
the writers of theſe times, it appears more than poſſible, that 
75 ſtone may have been the Bezsar, badly deſcrib'd. See 

EZ OAR. | 


ASINUS Piſcis, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to 


the Ægleſinus, or common haddock, called alſo Onos. Wil- 


lughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 170. See the article A£crtrinus. 
ASIO 


„in Zoology, a name given by Aldrovandus, and others, 
to the otus, or leſſer horn owl. 


Aldrovand. de Avis. See 
the article Or us. 


ASK ER, a name uſed in ſome parts of England for the water- 


newt, or Elf. Ray's Engl. Words. p. 2. 


ASLANl, in commerce, a name given to the Dutch doller, 


current in moſt parts of the Levant. Savar. Dict. Comm. 
T. 1. p. 166. 2 
The word is alſo written corruptly, Afelani. It is originally 
Turkiſh, and ſignifies a lion, which is the figure ſtamped 
on j.- * Arabs taking the figure of the lion for a dog, call 
it Abukeſh. 

The Aani is ſilver, but of a baſe alloy, and oftentimes coun- 
terfeit, It is current for 115 or 120 aſpers. See ASPER, 


ASP, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall poiſonous kind of ſerpent, 


whoſe bite gives a ſpeedy but eaſy death. 
It is faid to be thus denominated from the Greek ac, ſhield, 
in regard to its manner of lying convolved in a circle, in the 
center of which is the head, which its exerts, or raiſes, like 
the umbo or umbilicus of a buckler. 
This ſpecies of ſerpent is very frequently mentioned by au- 
thors, but ſo careleſsly deſcribed, that it is not eaſy to de- 
termine which, if any of the. ſpecies known at preſent, may 
properly be called by this name. It is faid to be common in 
Africa, and about the banks of the Nile: And Bellonius 
mentions a ſmall ſpecies of ſerpent which he had met with in 
Italy, and which had a ſort of callous excreſcence on the 
forehead, which he takes to have been the Apis of the an- 
tients. Ray's Syn. Anim, p. 288. See As P. 4 
Naturaliſts mention three ſpecies of Apt; the firſt called 
Cherſza, the ſecond Chelidonia, and the third Ptyas, the 
moſt fatal of all. V. Gall, de Theriac. c. 8. Aldrovand, l. 
de Serp. & Drac. c. 7. q 
It is with the 4% that atra is ſaid to have diſpatched 
herſelf, and prevented the deſigns of Auguſtus, who intended 
to have carried her captive to adorn his triumphal entry into 
Rome. But the fact is conteſted : Brown places it among 
his. vulgar errors. - The indications of that queen's having 
uſed the 1 of the Ap, were only two almoſt inſenſible 

ricks found in her arm. In reality, Plutarch ſays, it is un- 

own what death ſhe died of b. -[ gin. I. 5. c. 19. * V. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. I. f. c. 12. p. 212.) 8 
Lord Bacon makes the Aſp the leaſt painful of all the inſtru- 
ments of death: He ſuppoſes its poiſon to have an affinity to 
opium; but to be leſs diſagrecable in its operation ; which 
does not ſo well quadrate with the deſcription of the ſymptoms 
given by Dioſcorides and others. Immediately after the bite, 
the ſight becomes dim, a ſenſible tumour ariſes, a moderate 

in is felt in the ſtomach®.—[* Bac, Nat. Hiſt. Cent. 7. 
C643 v Dioſcor. I. 6. c. 54. . N 

tthiolus adds, that the bite is followed by a ſtupor of the 

whole body, paleneſs, coldneſs of the forehead, continual 
4 „ nmictitation of the eyelids, inclination of the neck, 

eavineſs of the head, ſinking into a profound ſleep, and laſtly 
conyulſions. Maitbhiol. Comm. ad loc; cit. Dioſcor. r.. 
The bite of the % is ſaid by Ariſtotle to admit of no z 
Pliny and Ægineta allow of no other cure, but to cut off 
wounded part. Others recommend burning the putts with the 
internal uſe of hot alexipharmic medicines- V. irc. Mund. 
Subter. I. 9. §. 2. T. 2. p. 143. Burggr, Lex. Med. T. f. 
A . | | 


| Th ti as $8 J Ami * Wenn 
The appellation was originally given to the Jews, and only | e antients had a plaiſter called wr, mad ter 


rible animal, of great as a diſcutient of ſtrumæ, and 


| other indurations, and uſed likewiſe againſt pains of the gout. 
The fleſh and ſkin, of exuvia of the ereature 


bad alſo their 
mare in che antient materia medica. Gal. Theriac, ap. A- 


drpy, loc. cit. p. 213. Att. I. 15. Brus. & Burger. Ler. 


Med. in voc. 


the 
characters of whi The flower is of the toſaceous 
from the f the flo e which 
cular form; from the center of the flower ariſes a piftill, whi 


nee ery eng 2 
be | added, that the 


umber of hard ſeeds, © Lo this it may b 
leaves are . „ 


are theſe: 1. 


leav'd wild Aſparagus. 3 The fea Aſparagus, with thicker 
leaves. 4. The urge A 77 called by many au- 
thors, Corruda. 5 pric y agus, with four or 
five ſpines at every inſertion. prickly Aſparagus, 
with larger thorns. 7. The African prickly . 


8. The great ſpreading prickly Aſparagus of Ceylon. 9. Ihe 
Spaniſh r e, with very prickles. Tourn. Inſt. 


300. 

AKs was alſo uſed 
not only the young ſhoots of the plant of that name, but any 
other young ſprouts of an eatable plant. The ſprouts of the 
ſeveral kinds of cabbage were particularly expreſſed by this 
word, or ſometimes by the compound term Crambaſparagus. 

There was an opinion among the old phyſicians, that the 
young ſhoots of the cabbage were good in diſtemperatures of 
the eyes; but that, when eaten to exceſs, they would exulce- 


rate the kidne "a bladder. Athenzus has given their * 
nions on this fa ject at large, from the oldeſt writers, in 
chapter of the ca ; and Pliny, according to a too fre- 
quent cuſtom with him, has tranſlated theſe accounts; but 
has attributed all the virtues and danger to the common Appa- 

ragus. He alſo ſays, that it is a provocative to venery. I his 
account is taken from the Greek writers ſaying the ſame of 
the Orminum or Horminum, which he ſuppoſes to have been 
the ſame with Aſparagus, becauſe the young ſhoots of A/pa- 
ragus were called Ormena by the Greeks. They did not 
however attribute this word only to the ſhoots of the A/para- 
gut, but all other young ſhoots of eſculent plants were alſo 
called Ormena 


ASPARAGUS is a medicinal plant, which furniſhes one of thoſe, } 


called, the five opening roots. | ; 
Aſparagus, popularly called Sparrow-graſs, is a known diure- 
tic; its top, or wor | taken in the way of food, readily diſ- 
covers itſelf in the ſmell of the urine * : But its root is ſtill more 
ftrangely endued with that quality, as containing more of the 
falt from which it is derived. ence it becomes, among us, 
an ingredient in all compoſitions, intended to cleanſe the 
viſcera, and guard againſt jaundices, dropſies, &c. It is alſo 
of ſome uſe as a pectoral; and makes a chief ingredient in the 
7 of rharſhmallows, againſt the ſtone ®. Tho? forei 
phyſicians ſpeak more ſparingly of the uſe and virtues of this 
medicine . [ V. Boyle, Phil. Work. Abr. T. 3. p. 570. 
> Duinc, Diſpenſ. P. 2. F. 5. n. 342. Funck. Conſp. 
Therap. tab. 5. p. 162. and Burggr. Lex. Med. in voc.] 
For the propagation, cultivation, c. of this plant, ſee 
the article SPERAGE. | 
ASPASIA, among antient ez a conſtrictive medicine 
for the pudenda muliebria. It conſiſted only of wool, moiſt- 
ened with an infuſion of unripe galls. V. Caftel. Lex. Med. 


NR EE. 


ASPASTICUM, Arai oe, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a 


lace, or apartment, adjoining to the antient churches, 
3 the bifhop and . fat to receive the ſalutations 
of the perſons who came to viſit them, deſire their bleſſing, 
or confult them on bufineſs, Bing. Orig. Eceleſ. I. 8. c. 7. 
F. 8. MHagri. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 25. Suic, Theſ. T. I. 


the antient Greeks, to expreſs |- 


ASP 


ſame general virtues, and are ſub aſtringent, and uſcſul 

both internally and externally, as agglutinants. 
ASPERJULA, a medicinal plant, reputed warm, 

recommended as an hepatic, and detergent. 

This is alſo called A pergula odorata, and Rubeola montana 

odorata ; in Engliſh, Weoodruffe. 


and drying, 


The antients directed it 1 in cataplaſms, to aſſuage 


and diſcuſs tumours, and applied it to the feet to promote 
delivery. But the moderns own no ſuch qualities in it; nor 
do they much uſe it internally. See AsPERULA. 


ASPERUGO, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are theſe: The flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of a rotated form, and divided into ſeveral ſeo. 
ments at r The cup is ſhaped like a fort of baſin, 
and from it ariſes a piſtill, which is fixed like a nail to the 
lower part of the flower, and is ſurrounded by four Embryo's, 
which afterwards become as many ſeeds, reſembling a viper's 

„ n which becomes 

m 

The ſpecies of this genus are only two. fs. 

perugo, which has been called by ſome, 

the procumbent bugloſs ; by others, a ſort of echinum, and 
by many, a hound's-tongue, and ſuppoſed to be the topiaria 
of Pliny. 2. The tender ftalk'd Aſperugo, with white 
flowers. Tour n. Inſt. p. 135. 

TheASPERVGO, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, is characterized 
thus: The cup is an erect perianthium, conſiſting of one leaf, 
divided into five ſegments at the edge, and having two little jagys 
between the ſeveral ſegments, "This remains when the flower is 
fallen, The flower is compoſed of only one petal, in form of 
a Cylindric tube, very ſhort, and terminated by five flight 
ſegments ; the opening of the flower is covered by five ſmall 
convex prominent 'ſcales, converging towards each other. 
The ſtamina are five filaments, very ſhort, and placed in the 
opening, or mouth of the flower. The antherz are of an 

long form, and covered. The piſtil has four flatted 
ermina; the ſtyle is ſlender and ſhort ; the ſtigma is obtuſe. 
he cup ſerves in the place of a fruit; it is large, erect, com- 
preſſed, and ſhut together in the manner of two parallel 
planes, and ſhews, on its extreme edge, five prominent ſeg- 
ments. The ſeeds are four in number, and oblong, and, 
when view'd together, they flatted. The effential 
character of this genus is 2 of the cup. Linnæi, 
Genera Plantarum, p. 61. 

ASPERULA, Woedruffe, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, 
this makes a diſtin genus of plants, the characters of which 
are, that the calyx is a very ſmall perianthi ſituated upon 
the germen, divided into four ſegments, The flower is 
compoſed of one petal, which is a cylindric tube of ſome 
length, divided into four ſegments at the end, the 
long, obtuſe, and bent backward. The ſtamina are four fila- 
ments placed at the top of the tube. The antherz are ſimple. 
The germen of the piſtil is double, roundiſh, and placed 
below the receptacle. The ſtyle is lender, and bifid at the 
end. The ſtigmata are Ihe fruit is compoſed of 
two dry globoſe bodies, growing together. The ſeeds are 
ſingle, roundiſh, and Linnei Genera Plantarum, p. 25. 
The leaves and roots of this plant dried, are eſteemed ape- 


p. 556. 

ns is alſo called ¶ paticum, Diaconicum, wg „ Meta- 

torium or Meſatorium, and Salutatorium; in Engliſh, Greet- rient and diuretic; they are recommended in the obſtructions 

ing-Houſe. _ 3 | of the liver, and are thence ſuppoſed a great medicine in the 
ASPER, (Cyct.) in ichthyology, a ſmall fiſh caught in the | jaundice. 

Rhone, ſo called from the roughneſs of its ſcales, 


large, in proportion to its body, and of a pointed ſhape. It 
rags teeth, but its jaws we] to the touch. It is of a 
dark red colour, with large black ſpots. It is good to eat, 
being eſteemed apperitive. V. Lemery, des drog. in voc. 
 A$PER is alſo a Turkiſh coin, three of which make a medine. 
Paocct's Egypt, p. 175. See MgDiNE. | | 
-ASPERGILLUM, in antiquity, a long bruſh made of horſe- 
bair, fired to a handle, wherewith the luſtral water was 
bags on the people in luſtrations and purifications. Hor. 
itan. Rom. I. 2. C. 1. e e 
Ib is alfo denominated Aſpergile, and Aſperſirium. Pitiſe. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 191. | 1 
The antients, in lieu of a bruſh, made uſe of branches of lau- 
rel and olive. 1 | 


ASPERGILLUM is alſo uſed in eccleſiaſtical writers, to denote | 


the inſtrument in Romiſh churches, wherewith holy water is 
1 Magri., Vocab. Ecclel. p. 25. OF 
The Afpergillem is uſually made of metal, ſometimes of gold 


ts head is | ASPHALTA, in natural hiſtory, the 8 
id, dry, opake, 


the characters of which are theſe: They are ſol 
2 — agony Hud in 3 maſſes, of ho. te- 
ructure, nor viſible grain, breaking with e in 
any direction, very light, 1— very hard, ble, 2d readily 
1 ble, burning ſome time with a greeniſh white flame, 

and leaving a reſiduum of white aſhes. 

Of this genus there are only three known ſpecies. 1. A 
ſhining black kind, called the Bitumen Judaicum, or Jews 
pitch. This is of a deep black, of a leſs offenſive ſmell than 
the other kinds, and is found in large lumps in many parts of 
Egypt. 2. A hard ſtinking black ſpecies : This is a much 
more coarſe and foul kind, and is very common on the ſhores 
of the dead ſea, and in all the country thereabouts ; but is not 
2 that part of the world, being found alſo in France, 
y, and many other places: This yields an oil, which is an 
excellent cement, and is to have been that uſed in 
building the walls of the antient Babylon. The third is 2 
browniſh black ſtinking kind. This is the coarſeſt of all, and 


"Itſelf, with hairs at the end. Antiently, in lieu . hereof, | is common in Germany, and in ſome parts of England, par- 
- they uſed a fox s tail. "The Greeks uſe branches of ocymum ; | ticularly in Shropſhire, where it is called the pitch-ftone. Hills A 
_ the Latins, on Holy Thurſday, yes. Hiſt. . Foſſils, p. 414. See As HAL TOS, Cycl. 
ASPERGELLUS, in feng the "name. given " Micheli to N Mater, See Dead SE A. | 
that genus of moſſes called, by Dillenius and 5 thers,. Byſſies. HODELUS, A/bedel,/in botany, the name of a genus of 
Linnæus preſerves the name of Byſſus to theſe plants, but he „the of which are theſe: The flower is of 
cendoyes them out of the claſs of 17 and places them un- the lilliaceous kind, but conſiſts of only one petal, divided into 
der the genera] EN ning them to be fungus's | fix ſegments. The piſtil ariſes from the center of the flower, 
8 of diſtin& capi fibres, . knots. | and finally becomes a fruit of a ſomewhat roundiſh, yet three- | 
ASI FOLIOUS, of A*yERIFOLIaTE Plants, according to | cornered: form, and of a fleſhy texture. This, when ripe, A 
Mr. Ray, make a diſtin& genus ; the charaQters of which are, opens at the point, and ſhews that it is compoſed of three cell, 
che having the leaves alternately placed on the ſtalks, and pro- of which contains a number of tri ſeeds. - As 
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ſpecies of 4phedeh;; enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 1 


1 
1 
* 


A8 


1. The 
male Afph 


odel. 
Harp A, 
A, 
ow-rooted Aſp del. 


2. The ſmaller white-flowered branched A/ 
The ſingle- ſtalk d not branched Aſphodel. 4. The 
/phodel, with ſpotted oi” K _ —_ 

h flatted leaves. 6. ellow-flowe 

way” The taller wie 1 

. African Aſphodel. 8. The yellow Italian 
tbe, with large — 9. The ſmalleſt white 
7 The Aſphedel, with fiſtulous leaves. 


A my A and 10. | 

rn. Init. p. . l ; . 
The ſeveral Ph, this plant all flouriſh very well in any foil 
that is not too wet, which is ſubject to rot the roots in winter; 
and the way to increaſe them, is by parting their roots m Au- 
guſt, before they ſhoot up their freſh green leaves. They 174 
alſo be raiſed from ſeeds ſown in Au ſt, and the Auguſt fo « 
lowing the plants produced from theſe we be tranſplanted into 
beds, and will produce flowers the ſecond year. Pl muſt 
not be planted in ſmall borders, among tender flowers, for they 
will draw away all the nouriſhment, and ſtarve every thing 
elſe. Miller's Gardener's Dict. | : 
The roots of Aſphodel are of an acrimonious taſte, and heating 
quality; being drank, they promote urine, and the menſes; 
and the weight of a dram taken in wine, is uſed with ſucceſs 
in pains in the ſide, coughs, convulſions, and ruptures. It is 
good againſt bites of ſerpents, and makes a good cataplaſm for 
foul ſpreading ulcers, inflammations, &c. The aſhes of the 
burnt root, rubbed on an alopecia, cauſe new hair to ſpring, 
v. Lemery, des drog. and James, Dict. Med. in voc. 

ASPHURELATA, in natural hiftory, a term uſed by Dr. Hill, 
to expreſs thoſe metallic foſſils which are fuſible by fire, and 
not malleable in their pureſt ſtate. Theſe have been uſed to 
be confounded with the metallic ſalts, and ſeveral other dif- 
ferent bodies which contain metalline particles, under the little 
determinate name of ſemi-metals, 

The Aſphurelata are all, in their native ſtate, penetrated by, 
and intimately mixed with, ſulphur, and other adventitious 
matters, and reduced to the ſtate of what is commonly called 
ore. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 622. 

Of this ſeries of foſſils there are only five diſtinct bodies. Theſe 
are antimony, biſmuth, cobalt, zink, and cinnabar. Which 
ſee under their heads. 

ASPHYXIA, Aopriic, is uſed by antient phyſicians, to denote 
a privation, or ceſſation, of the pulſe,, through the whole 
body, and all its arteries, Caſt. Lex. Med. in voc. 

In ſtrictneſs, no ſuch ceſſation can ever happen, except in 
caſe of death; but in ſome other caſes, the pulſe is found ſo 
remiſs and languid, as not to be perceivable by the touch. 
Hence the Aſphyxia is conſidered as an attendant of deep 
faintings, or deliquiums ; and amounts to much the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called Lipopſychia or Syncope. 

AsPHYXIA is alſo uſed by ſome for a privation of pulſe in ſome 
one part of the body, e, gr. an arm, or the like. Burggr. 
Lex. Med. in voc. 

ASPILATES, or AspLENIT ES, in the writings of the antients, 


. 


the name of a ſtone, famous for its virtues againſt the ſpleen, 


and many other diſorders; it was to be applied externally, 
and faſtened on to the part with camel's hair. "Theſe, and the 
like accounts of virtues in ſtones, are, at this time very juſtly 
laughed out of the world. It is not eaſy to ſay what ſtone, of 
thoſe known to us at preſent, was meant by the antients un- 
der this name ; all the account they have left us of it being, 
that it was of a flame colour, and that it was found in Arabia, 
ſometimes in the earth, and ſometimes in the neſts of certain 
birds. They mention alſo another kind of it, which was of a 
ſilvery white. . | 

ASPIS, the Ap, in zootogy. See Asp. 

ASPLENIUM, Miltwa/t, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: The leaves are of a 


peculiar figure, differing from thoſe of all the others of the 


ſame claſs, in their having a finuated margin. The flowers 
are not diſcovered, but the under part of the leaf is found thick 
covered with ſcales, from under which there emerge a ſort of 
lobular capſules, ſurrounded each with an elaſtic ring, which, 
by ns contractin DE, burſts the capſules, and diſperſes the ſeeds. 
e ſpecies of 4% 


Aſplenium. 3. The great branched African A/plenium, with 
ſhining ſtalks. 4. The tall hairy American Aſplenizm. 5. 
The propendent curled American Aſplenium, Towrn. Ink. 
ASPLENTUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of | 


of a v us of capillary plants, taking in, beſides the 
ſpleenworts, uſually ſo called, 7 In cervind, or hart's 


tongue, and the trichomanes, or Engliſh maiden-hair, with | 


all the ſpecies of each. The character of this genus is, that 


the fructifications are diſpoſed in right lines, under the difle of | 
See the articles PHYLLIT1s and Tx1- | 


the ſeveral leaves. 
CHOMENES. - ; | 
ASPOLATHUS, in „a name by which ſome. authors 
have called the Acacia. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See ACACIA, 


larger white-flowered branched Aſphodt!, called the 
0 . 


lenium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
E: ' Ps. 
I. The common Aſplenium, or ceterach. 2. The branched | 


„ is the name | 


* 


In which fenſe =y ſtand oppoſed to Lero/iria. 

Others will have the word denote thoſe which reſide in ſtony 
ces of rivers, Sc. 

n which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with Sa. 

ASPREDO, in ichthyology, a name given by Geſner to the 
Cernua fluviatilis, called by us, in Engliſh, the Rue. 

It is a genuine ſpecies of pearch, and is diſtinguiſhed, by Ar- 
tedi, by the name of the*pearch with one back finn, and with 
the cavernous head. See Cernva, 5 

ASPRIS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the bitter 

oak, called Cerrus, Cerris, and Mgilops, by other writers, 
. Bauhin, Vol. 1. p. 277. | 

ASS, a well known four-footed animal, of conſiderable uſe. 

Ass, in antiquity. The coronation of the , was a part of the 
ceremony of the feaſt of Veſta, wherein the bakers put bread 
crowns on the heads of theſe quadrupeds ; Ecce coronatis pa- 
ms dependet Aſellis, Ovid. Faſt. I. 6. v. 311. 

Hence, in an antient calendar, the ides of June are thus de- 
noted; Feftum eft Veſts. Afinus coronatur . 

This honour, it ſeems, was done the beaſt, becauſe, by its 
braying, it had ſaved Veſta from being raviſhed by the lamp- 
facan God. Hence the formula, Veſtæ delicium eft Afinus. 
In the conſualia, horſes, as well as aſſes, had the honour of 
a coronation ; perhaps on account of the Sabine women, 
whom the Romans brought home on theſe beaſts. Some 
have aſked for the affinity between the god of council, and an 
Aſs ? *Tis anſwered, both are grave and deliberative. Hence, 
among the 1 _ the A/s is the ſymbol of wiſdom, 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 191. 

Order of AssES, Aſinorum Ordo, a denomination given to 
the Mathurins, or Trinitarians, by reaſon they were antiently 
obliged, in travelling, to ride on 4//es, not horſes. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat, T. 1. p. 353. Schmid. Lex. Ecclef. p. 76. 
This obligation was ſet aſide, by a new rule given the order 
by pope — in 1267. | 

ASSA Dulcis and Fetida. See the article As A. 

ASSABA, the name given by the people of Guinea to a ſhrub 
which they are very fond of, for its medicinal virtue ; they 
boil it in water, and rub it on a bubo, and it proves a cure. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 2.32. 

ASS AC, or Ass Ax, in the materia medica of the antients, the 

name given by the Arabians to the gum ammoniac of the 
Greeks ; but by many of the qualities attributed to this drug, 
it does not appear to be the fame that is now called fo. | 

ASSAPOORY, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people 
of the Eaft Indies to a peculiar ſpecies of flate, which they 
uſe in medicine, reducing it to powder, and ſtrewing this on 
burning coals, that the ſick perſon may receive the fumes of 
it, It is principally uſed to children, when they are difor- 
dered b 4 cold. The ſmell of it, while burning, is 
v ie, 

ASSARIUM, aoozgio, denotes a ſmall copper coin, being a 

= or diminutive of the As. 
he word area is uſed by Suidas indifferently with o#:a>-, 


and »aiopa, to denote a ſmall piece of money; in which he 
is followed by Cujacius, who defines aooagu by Minimus 
. iris nummus. Cujac, Obſerv. I. 7. c. 33. 
We find mention of the Afarion in the goſpel of St. Mat- 
thew, c. x. v. 29, 
Among Greek writers of the middle age, we frequently find 
Aſſarium, and KeJgaiing for quadrans, uſed as ſynonimous. 
us Aſſarium uncias guatuor ; Duadrans uncias quatuor *, 
Tho' Paulus, from a paſſage in Marcellus Empiricus, 
concludes, that the I ſarium was, in reality, only a fourth 
part of the uncia b. Gronovius, from a paflage of St. Epi- 
ius, infers, that there wete two kinds of Iaria; one of 
lver, called aooagu v agyoge, or Afſarium Argentram, equi- 
valent to the Attic drachm, or the fix thouſandth part of a 
talent; the other of copper, aovapru xanxcy, equivalent to 
the tenth part of the Obolus, or the ſixtieth part of a Dena- 
ria: 7.— * Euſeb. ee Labor, b V. Mant If. ad Beverin. 
* 231. © V. Paul. Add. ad Beverin. de Ponder. p. 32. feq.] 


N, an antient Jewiſh meaſure: of capacity, to 
the tenth part of the Calm. D. Bib. NI 77. 
See EPHAH. ace. pe 
The Aſaron is the fame with what is more frequently called 
Omer, of Gomer. 0 | 8 
Joſephus calls it Boongo 5 in the Hebrew it is alſo written / 
arith.” V. Arbuth. Tabl. p. 101. | | 


ATH, or Ass ach, in the antient Welch cuſtoms, a Rind 


of purgation, wherein a party accuſed purged hitnſelf by the 
oath of three hundred 


| Her: N Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 46. 
ASS AV- Ballance (Cycl.)—The flat pieces of glaſs often placed 
n Ballance, feem, by th: 


; 
I 
I 
b 


about two hundred 
No. 4 


AN 'P middle- i denote ſhell 
- — — a \ e 1 * 
ren 


cruſtaceous 


5% 


I Du Cange, Glofl. 


0 P · 98. 5 5 ; 

ASSER & among the Turks. See Assrs. 

ASSERIDA, in botany, à name given by the 
to a kind of ſhrub, the leaves of which being 


- 


ASS 


cute for the colics to which that people are ſo ſubject. Phil - 
ASSIDENT. 33m, fre affdent, in_medicine, a {ympto 
won, fignum a in icine, a ſymptom 
which uſually attends a diſeaſe, but not always. Cafe. Fax: 
Med. in voc. 


Thus a dry rough tongue, thirſt, and watching, are Aſident 


figns in an ardent fever. 

In this ſenſe Aſſidents differ from Pathognomonics, which are 
inſeparable from the diſeaſe ; e. gr. in the pleuriſy, a pungent 
pain in the ſide ; in an acute fever, difficulty of breathing, &c. 
collectively taken, are pathognomic ſigns ; but that the pain 
extends to the hypochondrium or clavicle ; or, that the patient 
lies with more 2 one fide than on the other, are ¶ ident 


ns, — — 5 
ASSIDUUS, or Aps1puvus, among the Romans, denoted a 
rich or wealthy perſon. | 7 

The word in this ſenſe is formed from as affis ; q. d. a monied 

Hence we meet with A/iduous ſureties, Adui ſidejuſſores, an- 
ſwering to what the French now call city ſureties or ſecurities, 
cautions 8 Calo, Lex. Jur. p. 95. i 

When Servius Tullius divided the Roman people into five 
claſſes, according as they were aſſeſſed, or taxed to the pub- 
lic; the richer ſort who contributed aſſes, were denominated 
Aſidui; and as theſe were the chief people of buſineſs, who 
attended all the public concerns; thoſe who are diligent in 
attendances came to be denominated Afſidui. Rævard. ad 
Leg. XII. Tab. c. 9. Calv. loc. cit. 

Assi Du was alſo uſed for volunteers, or thoſe who ſerved in 
the army at their own expence. Fell. de Verb. Signif, in voc. 
Aquin. Lex. Milit. p. 91. a. | 

ASSIGNABLE Magnitude, in geometry, is uſed for any finite 
magnitude, And 

Ass iN ABLE Ratio, for the ratio of any finite quantities. Mac- 
Lawrin's Fluxions, Art. 325. | 

ASSIMILATION, Afimilatro, in rhetoric, a figure d 
ſimilitude, Thus Cicero de Offic. Quod ſi ea, que acceperis 
utenda, majore menſura, fi mods poſſis, jubet reddere Heſiodus : 
guidnam beneficio provocati facere debemus ? An non imitari 
agros fertiles, qui multo plus afferunt, quam acceperunt ? 
Scaliger diſtinguiſhes Aſſimilation into ſeveral ſpecies, V. 


1 I. 5. p. 381. | 
ASSIRATUM, in antiquity, a bloody draught, wherewith 
treaties were ratified. Fe/t, de Verb. Signif. in voc. Pitiſc. 


Lex, Ant. T. 1. p. 192. : 
blood, called by the antient Ro- 


It was made of wine, and 
mans Air. we | 
ASSIS, in phyſiology, either denotes opium, or a powder' made 
of hemp ſeed, which being formed into boles about the bigneſs 

of cheſnuts, is ſwallowed by the Egyptians, who are hereb 
intoxicated, and become — and full of the moſt agreeable 
- viſions. Alpin,'de Medic. Egypt. I. 4. c. 2. p. 121. Brun. 

Med. in voc. . * wat 

This is alſo called by the Turks Aſſerac. | 
ASSISII, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denote. perſons beneficed in a 
. cathedral church, not in a rank below that of canons. 


The 103 probably 


* 
. 


anſwered to our minor canons. Schmid. 
Lex. Eccleſ. p. 77. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 363. 
They are fuppolet to have been thus called, either becauſe 
an Aſiiſia, or penſion was aſſigned them; or, according to the 
gloſs, from @ » becauſe my ought to be conſtant. in at- 
tending the ſervice of the church. . 

ASSISUS, in antient law writers, denotes a thing de- 
miſed, or farmed out for ſuch an afliſe, or certain rent in 
money, or proviſions. Hence terra Afſiſa was commonly 
oppoſed to terra dominica ; this laſt being held in demeſne, 
or occupied by the lord, whereas the former was let out to 

_ tenants. Hence alſo redditus. Aſiſus denote the ' ſet or ſtand- 
ing rent. Kennet, Gloſſ. Paroch. Antiq. in voc. 

ASSI THMENT, or A8$$YTHMENT, in the law of Scotland, 

is a compenſation given for a man lain. Vid. Sken..de Verb. 


Aſfuthment is the ſame with what, in the Engliſh law, is called 
= See 9 Bork. K 15 4 

apis, Aoow; he-, in iology. APIS a 
ASSIZES, in Scotland. See IS > — 


* : 


Guinea, to the ſhrub whoſe leaves they uſe as a cure for the 


long worms, which are found in their fleſh in thoſe parts of | 

| only bruiſe-the leaves, and apply a large |. 
to the part ex- mn they | The annual C er 4 

: hazard wing it | 1. The annual A/eriſcus, with ridged 

5 RI 7 2. The annual Aleriſt, with rid ed leaves to the flower, 


_ the world; my 
_ Jump of the 
are eaſed at once without the 
Rr 
ASSURRIT ANI, or Assu AR ANI, a branch of donatiſts, in 
the middle of the fourth century. The Aſurritani main- 


. tained, the ſor- inferior to the ſather; they rebaptized their 
not 


converts from the catholics, and aſſerted that the 6 

. compoſed of id bad, but of the good alone. Prateol. 
Elench. Hereſ. p. 6g. 23 * eh 10d nd bi! 

ASSYRIAN Letters, Li Aſie a denomination-given by 

' ſeveral Rabbins, and Talmudiſts to the characters of the pre- 

ſent Hebrew alphabet, as Tuppoſing them to have been bor- 

toed from the IMrians during the Jewiſh captivity in Ba- 
. - bylon, AMonifauce Palzggr. Gree: I. 2. c. 1. p. 120. 

9 30 * 42 x N | 
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AST 


ASSYTHMENT. See As81THMENT. 

ASTAKILLOS, a denomination given by Paracelſus to ; ma- 
lignant gangrenous ulcer in the legs, , occaſioned by a merc,,. 
rial falt in the blood. This is called by him, ara, 

and wicus araneum, the ſpider's ulcer. Paracel/. I. de Ulcer 
c. 18. Brun. Lex. Med. in voc. op Aa 

ASTALIN, in antient writers, the ſame with a/tanda. 

ASTANDA, in antiquity, a royal courier or meſſenger, the 
ſame with angarus. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 95. a. : 
King Darius of Perſia is ſaid by Plutarch, in his book on the 
fortune of Alexander, to have formerly been an Aland. 

Calu. loc, cit. See Ax ARI. 

ASTARILE, AsTHARIT , or ASTHAROTHITA, a name 
given by ſome to the Jews, who fell into the worſhip of Alta. 
roth, or Aſtharoth, the goddeſs of the Sydonians, ſuppoſe the 
ſame with A/arte, or the moon. V. Prateol, Elench. p. 6 
Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 218. | n 
Prateolus treats of the 4/tharite as a particular ſect; but that 
author is fond of multiplying religious ſets: After the (ane 
manner he makes a ſect of Molochitæ, or worſhippers of 
Moloch; of Remphanite, or votaries of Remphan; and df 
T hophetitz, who ſacrificed in the valley of Tophet, c. 

ASTEISM, Aueh, in rhetoric, a gentecl irony, or handſome 
way of deriding another. V. Quint. 1.8. c. G. Fab. Thel. 
P- 274+ Such, e. gr. is that of Virgil, | 


Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua Carmina Mævi, &c, 


Diomed places the characteriſtic of this figure, or ſpecies cf 
a+ in that it is not groſs and ruſtic, but ingenious and 
_ | 

ASTER, in botany, See STARr-H/ort. | 

ASTER, in mineralogy, a denamination given to a ſpecies of 
>amian earth. Mercat. Metalloth. Arm. 1. c. 7. p. 15. See 
the article SAMIAN. 

ASTER Atticus, a medicinal plant called alſo inguinalis, and in 
Engliſh Golden Star-wort. All. Diſpepſ. p. 31. 

Its feeds are eſteemed deobſtruent, * the flowers cardiac: 
The leaves alſo have the credit of being vulnerary, but no 

part of the plant is much in uſe. | 

As TER Thalaſſius, Aru Janzeoore,, the Hella marina, or ſtar- 
fiſh, See STELLA Marina. 

ASTER is alſo a denomination, in the antient pharmacy, given 
to a kind of medicine, invented by Andromachus, againſt de- 
fluxions, and divers other pains. Gal. de Compoſ. Medic. 
I. 7. c. 5. Brun. Lex. Med. in voc. | 
TERIA, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the Accipiter Palumbarius or Goſhawk. Ray's Or- 
nithology, p. 51. See the article PALUMBAR1vus Accipiter. 

ASTERIA is alſo the name of a gem, uſually called the cat's 
eye, or Occulus Cati. It is a very ſingular and very beautiful 
ſtone, and ſomewhat approaches to the nature of the opal, in 
having a bright encluded colour, which ſeems to be lodged 
deep in the body of the ſtone, and ſhifts about, as it is moved, 
in various directions; but it differs from the opal in all other 
particulars, but, above all, in its. want of the great variety of 
colours ſeen in that gem, and in its ſuperior hardneſs. 

It is uſually found between the ſize of a pea, and the breadth 
of a ſixpence, and is almoſt always of a ſemicircular form, 
broad and flat at the bottom, and rounded and convex at the 
top; it is naturally ſmooth and poliſh'd, and is uſually wore 
with its natural poliſh. It has only two colours, a pale 
| brown and a white, the brown Reming ground, and the 
white playing about in it, as the fire colour in the opal. It ii 
conſiderably hard, and will take a fine poliſh, but is uſually 
worn with its native ſhape and ſmoothneſs. 
It is found in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in Europe. The 
. iſland of Borneo affords ſome very fine ones, but they are 
uſually ſmall ; they are very common in the ſands of rivers 
in New Spain ; and in Bohemia they are not cen 
found immerſed in the ſame maſſes of Jaſper with the opal. 
Hill's Hift. of Foſſils, p. bot. e 

ASTERIA, is alſo the name of a figur d ſtone. See ST AR- Stone. 

ASTERISCUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the radiated 


kind ;. its diſk is compoſed of ſeveral floſcules, and its outer 
ö 


edge of ſemi-floſcules. Theſe are all placed on the embry9 


ASSRUMINA, in botany, the name given by the people of] ſeeds, and are incloſed in a cup of a ſtellated form, the parts 


of which ſtand out beyond the flower. The embryos finally 
become flat and marginated ſeeds. IF | | 
The ſpecies of 4/teriſcus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 


are theſe : | 
kaves to the flower. 


and with flowers of .a ſulphur colour. 3. The tall annual 

Aleriſcus, with ridged leaves to the flower, and with ſ 
flowers, 4. The low A/teriſcus, with 7.5 leaves to the 
flower, 4 with very ſmall lowers: 5. The annual ſpread- 

ing ſea Aſteriſt. 6. The annual ſproxcing freſh-water A/i- 
riſh 7. The perennial ſpreading fea A/eriſt, Tourn. Inſt. 


ASTEROPHY TON, in natural hiſtory, 4 name given bY 
Linkius, and ſome other authors, to a kind of ar-filb, 
which is compoſed. of a great number of cylindric rays,” each 


. 


* 


branching out into ſeyeral others, fo as to repreſent the 


4 


branched ftalks of a very intricate ſhrub. See the article 
STELLA Marina. | a 17 

IUM, in natural hiſtory, the name given by 

| ld one of extraneous foſſil, of an imbricated texture, 


d of a number of ſmall convex or concave plates, and 


if d 
r when entire, as à baſe, or root, to the aſteria, or 


3 plain, that this is the remains of ſome animal 
body, probably of the ftar-hſh kind, to which the aſte- 
ria have alſo once belonged ; but our imperfect knowledge 
in the animal hiſtory, has not yet aſcertained us of the particu- 
lar creature; the moſt probable conjecture is, that it is the 
magellanick ſtar-fiſh, the rays of which nicely and exactly 
repreſent ſome of the more perfect aſteropodia. Hill's Hiſt, 
Ol Foſſils, p. 654. See ST AR- Stone. | 
AsTEROPODIUM Minus, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by authors to the ſeveral joints, or plates, of which the com- 
mon or complex A/teropodium is made; when theſe n to 
be found fingle, as they frequently are in ſome places in the ſtra- 
ta of clay : they are ſmall bodies, ſometimes roundiſh, ſometimes 
oblong, ſometimes ſquare, or of other numbers of angles, 
and are convex on one fide, and concave on the other. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foffils, p. 654. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 10. 
ASTERISCUS, a name given, by ſome authors, to ſome of 
the ſpecies of Buphthalmum, See BurHTHATL ux. 
ASTHMA (Cyc.)—A$STHMA Convulſive, is a violent con- 
vulſive compreſſion of the muſcles of the breaſt, in which na- 
ture's effort ſeems to be the relieving herſelf from the load of 
a plethora, by a ſpitting of blood, tho? the fails in the attempt. 
The convulſiue Aſthma reſembles the incubus, or night-mare, 
in many particulars ; but it never ſeizes any body, but when 
awake, whereas the other uſually attacks them when be- 
tween fleep and waking ; and this'is a much more laſting com- 
plaint, and more frequent, in the returns of its fits, than 
the other. The incubus alſo prevents reſpiration in fo violent 
a degree, that the perſon can form no articulate ſound, But 
the convulſive Aſthma ſuffers a ſomewhat more free reſpiration, 
and the uſe of the voice, The incubus is a diſeaſe of very lit- 
tle danger; the convul/ſive Afthma, on the contrary, is a ver 
dangerous, and often fatal, diſorder. Junler's Conſp. Med. 
634. | 
55 1 77 it. Theſe are a terrible ſhortneſs of breath, which 
differs from that of the ſuffocative catarrh only in this, that it 
is ſomewhat leſs violent, and is not attended with that terrible 
ſenſation of a ſtuffing up of the breaſt : This is attended with a 
numbneſs of the limbs, and a general laſſitude of the whole 
body; there is a violent compreſſion felt in the breaſt, and 


about the ſhoulders, with a great palpitation of the heart. 


The face is red in ſome and ſeems tumid, and the tem- 
poral arteries are diſtended. The bowels are uſually coſtive, 
and there is a dimneſs often in the eyes, and ſometimes an 


alienation of the mind. Theſe ſymptoms uſually come on in | 


an evening, and laſt an hour or two. Often, however, the 
fits are of much longer duration, and ſometimes they obſerve 
regular periods, at different diftances of time. 


Per ſons Jubjed to it, "Thoſe of plethoric habits, are much 
more ſubject, than any other people, to this diſeaſe. It does 


not often ſeize young perſons, except in conſequence of other 
diſeaſes; and in that caſe it uſually is a very bad omen. It is 
moſt common to people of a middle age, and, with them, 
ſometimes returns with frequent, but leſs violent, fits, for 


buſy or laborious life, for an idle or ſedentary one, alſo often 
fall into it; as do thoſe who have had the gout, thrown back 
by improper medicines. Women alſo ſometimes fall into it 
from ſuppreffions or imminutions of the menſes; and men of 
Hypocondriac habits, from ſuppreſſions of habitual evacuations 
of blood from the hzmorrhoidal veins. The cauſes of this 
diſeaſe are v 
ſometimes a ſymptomatic, complaint; it very often attends 


malignant fevers, . and arthritic complaints, and joins itſelf | 


with other diſtemperatures of the breaſt. . 
Pregngſtics in it. This, tho” not immediately deſtructive, is 
often a very dangerous complaint, and, in a Gorey or longer 
time, proves fatal to the patient. "In middle-aged le it 
L 2 acute fevers, or ſpitting of blood; and, 
in old people, palſies, apoplexies, or ſuffocative catarrhs. It 
rarely remains what it was. Tunker's Conſp. Med. p. 636. 


Method of Treatment. In the time of the ſit, a glyſter is to 
be immediately, given, and if no other ingredients for it be in | 
readineſs, recent urine will ferve ; after this, bleeding is to be 
ordered, unleſs where there is a contra-indication, and after | 

bas by nitrous and 
ntle diaphoretics may | 


this the emotion of the blood is to be 
cinnabarine powders; with theſe the g 10 
be joined, eſpecially in caſe of a fever attending it, which v 
f Where the caſe is very urgent, a fi 


taken at night. Externally, ſpirit of wine and 


| be. rubbed on the breaft and ſhoulders, eſpecially where 'the | . 
* * 
bing the ſhoulders with a nel, often has a good effect alſo ;, | | 


Patient has been uſed to cupping, and has n 


DUPPL, Vor I. 


9 


( 


— 


— 


ASTORCHA, in 


| 
' 


many years together; ſometimes it is more violent, and takes | 
them off in a very little time. People often fall into this diſ- | 
_ eaſe, from having been uſed to periodic bleedings, or cuppings, | 
and n neglected them; thoſe who change | 


various, and it is ſometimes an idiopathic, 


N 


quent] Happens. | 
ole of the ſtorax pill may be added to the powder, to be | hee e 
a y. The: tuberous-rooted, climbing, aſh-leav d 


2. The 


a vein, ſhe will alwa 


| 
fits of this 


AST 


and fumigations may be uſed of amber, ſtorax, and maſtich, 
wich the flowers of citrine ſtæchas. When the fit is off, the 


patient ſhould uſe frequent waſhing the feet in warm water, 
and ſhould be always blooded in the foot in ſpring and fall ; 
he ſhould alſo take gentle purges at times, * if the neglect 


of habitual cuppings, or ſuppreſſions of the hæmorthoids, or, 


in women, of the menſes, have concurred, great care is to 
be taken to bring all back to their old ſtate again, otherwiſe 
no radical cure can be expected: Finally, a mixture of ſpirit 
of hart's- horn, and tincture of ſalt of tartar, ſhould be given 
e an equal diſtribution of the blood to all parts of the 


- nr | 
Bleedings in the time of the fit, tho? they always give relief, 
in 


yet are as much to be ayoided as poſſible, ſince they ſubject the 
patient to frequent returns, -and make it always neceſlary to 
repeat them at the time; for as nature intends, by this 
A/thma, the relieving herſelf from a plethora, by a diſcharge 
of blood, when ſhe finds this intent anſwered by the opening 
afterwards bring on this diſeaſe, when 
at all moleſted by a plethora, and will never ſuffer it to go off 
but by the ſame means. In a firſt attack of this diſeaſe, bleed- 
ing is not abſolutely neceſſary, and is therefore always to be 
carefully avoided, but in caſes where cuſtom has as & it ne- 
ceſſary, it muſt be done, and a large quantity always taken 
away. Bleeding in the arm is found moſt ſerviceable in the 
time of the fit, and in the foot, by way of prevention. Vo- 
mits, in theſe caſes, are often very hurtful, and the more vio- 
lent ones always dangerous, in conſideration of the ſpitting of 
blood, which there is always a greater or leſſer tendency 
to; yet, in caſes where a full meal has juſt preceded it, 
and where there is no immediate reaſon againſt it, a ſmall doſe 
of ſome gentle vomit may be properly given, after bleeding, 
and a er. A ſweat very often ſucceeds the more violent 
diſorder, and is always obſerved: to do the patient 
good; this is promoted by the nitrous and cinnabarine 
medicines. When this diſeaſe is attended with hypocon- 
driac complaints, the mixtura ſimplex, well camphorated, 
is found of great uſe, as it diſpels the flatulencies which, in 
this caſe, are joined with, and always greatly exaſperate, the 
diſeaſe. The volatile ſalts are to be avoided in the time of the 
fit, and all, anodynes, if given while the bowels are in a 
coſtive ſtate, bring on miſchief, The giving, in this caſe, 
the expectorating medicines, which are ſerviceable in other 
Aſthmas, is not only uſeleſs, as there is, in this caſe, nothing 
to be expectorated, but it is alſo dangerous. Finally, in caſes 
where there are hypocondriac ——— joined with this diſ- 


eaſe, the application of leeches to the hemorrhoidal veins is at- 


tended uſually with great ſucceſs. Funck. Conſp. Med. p. 633. 


ASTIPULATOR, Aaſtipulator, in the civil law. See ST1- 


ASTRAA, in aſtronom 


PULATOR., | 
ASTIPULATOR, in the Roman order, he 
and Jeave a nun takes the religious habit. 


whoſe conſent 
u Cange, Gloſſ. 
p. 366. 


botany, a name by which ſome authors call 
the yellow ſtæchas, and others the purple, commonly called, 
the Arabian. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
a name which ſome give to the ſign 


Lat. T. 1. 


Virgo, by others Erigone, and ſometimes is. Vital. 
Lex, Math. p. 70. | , gn 8 
he poets feign that juſtice quitted heaven to reſide on earth, 


in the golden age; but, growing weary of the iniquities of 
mankind, ſhe left the earth, an ng to heaven, where 

ſhe commenced a conſtellation of ſtars, and from her orb ſtill 

looks down on the ways of men. Dan. Lex. Ant. in voc. 


Et Virgo cede madentrs' © 
= religuit. 


Metam, 1. 1. v. 


Dima Cœigſtum terras 


149. 


ASTRAGALOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of 


There is- only one known (| 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the 
papilionaceous kind, and its piſtil, which ariſes: from the cup, 
finally ſomewhat reſembles a ſmall boat in ſhape, and con- 
tains kidney-ſhap'd ſeeds. - See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 10. 


ies of this genus, which'is the 


Portugal A/tragaleides, called by ſome, the woolly {fragalus, 
with thick roots. Towrn. Inſt, p. 338. > 
ASTRAGALOTE, A5payaauln, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of 


bone; whence it is alſo. denominated 


foſſil allum, thus called, from its reſembling a talus, or atikle- 
7 Talare. Mercat. Me- 


a . 222 
ASTRAGALUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


'ceous kind, and its piſtil, which 


characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the papiliona- 
ariſes from the cup, covered. 
finally becomes a bicapſular pod, - 


with a membraneous ſheath, 


containing kidney-ſbap'd ſeeds. To this it may be added 
that ER ſtand I | | end vr 
each of which is terminated by a. ſingle leaf. Town. Inſt, 


in pairs on the middle ribs, the 
41 * C1481 2 % OE WEN" ny A. 
Tis Teles of Miragalus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
| - ; 4) 7 alus. * 
* AAragalus, - with purple ſpiked flowers. * 
1 % bon, or pale purple vetch· like 
3 FE ned Ar rekt, ** 


* 


>, 


7 


A&P 


7 d Black freaks * 88 5. The onobry- 


AST 


It is IX that 1 antients lan theſe, by the ts name, but 


1 0 
chi. like mountain Afra r. 6. The . as IN * diſtinct ſpecies, were in the wrong 
. 45 Aftr ag * wild Ta alus.. " The confound the ſame ſtone under hut 2 * 5 2 
— perennial Afragalus, with double Diet like?” pods, AS TRARII, in e writers, the fame with Man- 
— annual yellow Montpelier 1 n thoſe who live in the houſe, or family, at the time, 
1 Rel. leav' d, annual, procumbent, ſea Mragalus, for inſtance, when a perſon dies. Du 2 8 Gloſſ. Lat 
Lic 1e flowers ſtandi on pedicles. 10. The narrow-leav'd | I. I. p. 3015 4 
annual HMragalus, with "Vue flowers" adhering! doſe to the! Theſe are alſo der ninated Aftriaddi a, ut d. tied to the 
talks. 11. The tarrowdeav'd annual blue-flowered 4fra- | hearth, Videndum ſi nepos & avunculus ſub eadem 4 
als, with flowers ſtanding on pedicles-. 12. The yellow — mul fuerunt Aſtrarii tempore mortis, co quid 
[weet-ſcented African Aftragalus. 13. The Canada Aftraga- wary uf in atris + in Aſtro. Bra. I. 4, Tr. 3. 
with'greeniſh yellow flowers. . The Montpelier Afra- |  C. 11 I. 2. c. 36. 14 | 
3 white | lowered Montpelier Aſtragalus. ane rus Heres is uf in our old' writers; where the an- 


—— CE OP I * 


15. The 
16. The til alpine fox-tail Afiragalus. 17. The procumbent 
See with zn bar and cluſter'd' pods. 18. The dwarf 
Mragalut, with pods of the form of the epiglottis. 125 The 
Aſtragalus, with crooked pods. 20. The En 
* mountain A/tragalus. 21. The vetch-leav'd, procum- 
nt, branched, alpine Afragaliis, with oblong blue flowers, 
thered into heads. 2. The alpine bladder-fruited Afraga- 
lus, with leaves like thoſe of the tragacanth. 23. The 
_ branched tragacanth-leav'd alpine Afragalus, with blue glo- 
merated flowers. 24. The alpine Affragatus, with narrow 
vetch-like leaves, and pale yellow flowers. 25. The Pyre- 
nean'Affragalus, with roundiſh vetch-like leaves, and 
omerated flowers. 26. The Pyrenean Aftragalus, — 
ba Jovis leaves, and pale yellow flowers, collected into 
eads. Tourn. Inſt. p. 416. 
The root of this plant, drank in wine, e and 
ovokes urine. Bried to a er, it is, with 822 
peel on old ulcers, and bleeding. des 
©" drog. in voc. 
ASTRAGALUS, Se. ) in anatomy. — to ths natural 
fityation of the foot, and the connection of it with the leg, | 
_ the Afragalus is the ſuperior, or firſt bone of the tarſus. 
This bone may be divided into two portions, one large and | 
1 the other ſmall and anterior ; the firſt is, as it were, 
2. of the bone, the latter an apophyſis, tho commonly 
called, the anterior portion. The body, or poſterior portion, 
Has fout ſides, one ſuperior, two lateral, and one inferior. 
© The upper fide is the largeſt, it is covered all over with a car- 
- tilage, and is cylindrically corivex from before backward, with 
* 2 depreflion running through the middle of its breadth, which | 
| repreſs half a pulley, and is continuous with the two late- 
Sides: of which tlie external is broader than | 
© the other. The u 


pyer ſide is articulated with the lower ſide | 
ol the baſis of the tibia, the internal lateral fide with the inner 
ankle, and the external lateral ſide with the outer ankle; be- 
low the 2 lateral ſide there is a great 7 4 without 
: a cartilage, ſeveral other inequalities. - he lower fide is 
" likewiſe DP and obliquely concave, for its articula- 
tion with the os calcis. At the very loweſt and poſterior | 
of the body of the Aſtragalus, on the edge of the lower fide, 
is a ſmall” oblique ſmooth notch, or channel, for the paſſage of | 
"The Sloſs; f the Aftr J diſtin- 
| is, or anterior 0 agalus, is 
guiſhed en the body by a F of ren the upper 
part; and on the _ part by a * oblique unequal notch, | 
very broad toward the outſide. The anterior fide of this apo- | 
1 hy fis is all - ay, us, and obliquely convex, for its articu- 
HE with the og caphoides. | The lower fide, which is like- | 
" wiſe 1 is parted in two, and articulated with the 
os calcis, bein Aro from the lower fide of the bod 
of the bone, by the 90g. ligue notch, already — 1 | 
Beſide theſe 1 — ez, there is a A below the 


ASTRICUS Lapis, in 3 hiſtory, a kind of figured ſtone, 


AST TRINGENTS (Cyel. )— Aftringent medicines are to be 


and prevent, inſtead of promoting, a cure. 


corruption. Vitriol and alum, which are acknowledged to 
_— to abſorb — humidity. 


ceſtor, by conveyance, hath ſet his heir apparent, and his fa 
8 b. 


in a houſe, in his life-time. Coke, T. 
— man carries the import of the word further, as if it de- 


noted an heir to whom the inheritance was given b his pre- 
deceſſor in his own life, by a writing in form. Spelm. Glog 


. 48. 
The word is formed from Aſtre, an antient French term for 
the hearth of a chimney. 


ASTRICTION, 44 Mrictio, in medicine, an operation in- 


tended partly as e the parts and res of the body, 
when too looſe, and partly to refrain . of the Ni 
mours, when too fluid. 
ant with regard to the object, is of two ſorts ; the 
employed on the too much relaxed ſolids ; the ſecond on 
the fluids, chiefly in Hzmorrhages ; intended to moderate or 
reſtrain the flux of blood thro* the cuſtoms paſſages, as the 
noſe, menſes, lochia, and the like: And ſometimes alſo to 
ſtop extraor and unuſual Hamorrhages, PE from 
violent cauſes, Went. Fund. Med. tab. 4. T. 1. p. 323. 


fros, after the ſame manner as 


Mereat. Matalloth. arm. g, 


broken or cut from the Ena 
the Trachitæ from the Entrochi 


carefully avoided in all kinds of ions, and in all 
inflammatory caſes, for they diſturb nature in the effort 
ſhe is — to relieve herſelf from a congeſtion of blood in 
the part, and prevent that free paſſage which the blood ought 
to have, and which alone can make a cure, or break hots 
the obſtruction that is the real diſeaſe. 

Aftringent powders, externally applied, in caſes of a proci- 
dentia ani, in which the common practice is ts ſprinkle them 
upon that part of the gut which is out, ſhould always be ex- 
treamly finely powdered, for otherwiſe they adhere, by their 
245 to the inner coat of the gut, and when it is 
rep bring on a teneſmus, the effect of which is a relipſe 
into the former complaint; in this caſe alſo Afringents, 
which are too violent, act juſt contrary to what they ought, 
This is a very 
common accident, from the making allum, an ingredient i in 
theſe powders, .in too large a 1 tho” a {mall portion 
of it is very proper. Funck., Conſp 

Mr. Petit concludes, from a great many experiments he made 
in covering pieces of fleſh with the different ſorts of 4/ringents 
employed in hzmorrhages, that ſome a& only as abſorbents; 
ſuch are earthy ſubſtances, moſt of the a aftringent plants, ſome 
2 reſins, and animal ſubſtances. ther Aſtringents ab- 
orb „at the ſame time, their faline and ſulphureous par- 
ticles, infinuating themſelves into the fleſh, preſerve it from 


be amo the ſtrongeſt 4 ingents peared, b his expe- 
* 22 VI Mem. Ald. Scienc. 


anterior, to the ianęr part, which ch, in the dried ſkeleto 
tou i 1 Win indpu's Anatomy, P-.97+ » ASTROBOLISM, ArpoBcMgue-,, the fame with Sphacelus; 
Any N e nam — A is of umbelli- 2 properly app! applied to plants which are deſtroyed in the dog- + 
plants, the aro of which : The flower | days, ogy by by that ſtar. Ca/el, Lex. in voc. 3 
77 mo te kind, conliſting, of fevetal Neeb, the ends ROCYNOL IA, Arpaguronoyia, a deſcription of the j A 
of which are 8 bent backwards, by which are diſpoſed | canicular, or dog-days, and their effects. See CANWICVIAX. | 
in a N form, on a cup which afterwards becomes a LK Maria Florentinius, a noble Genoeſe, has written an A/rog- i 
of two. ec, 00 in 4 curled e nologia. V. Act. Erud. L Lt. an. 1702. p. 5 2 8 
owers of this genus are collected into 2 ſort head, and ASTROGNOSIA, che art of knowinj the feen Nats, ther BY 
5 du with a leafy crown. Some of the flowers i in 5 names, ranks, ſituations i in ip the oonſte tions, and the like. þ 
ius of plants are. \ barren, and the cups of theſe are wider, Sued ow OAT r A, ee publiſhed a 
Tab, x. of Botany, Cab, 15 e&, which may be of uſe 8 learnesß; Wi 
"The 3 Mrantia, erated by Mr. Towrnefort, the * — a T2 tter 25 from Bayer's U- 
nometria, commonly 8 Fo 55 ronomers, when t 


281 I, t MArantia, with pu le cro ay 2 | 
PN cle-leav'd black h | 
reat 1 With white crowns to che __ 

r 


04 


. urn, et dE num; and Li ny ria Cœ 
jp, vey. NEE Sant and fewer |. Any : ſtars are all laid down in maps 13 1 
259 fr ous 92855 are only uſed in medi- conduce celeſtial K e laniſpheres, Dr. alley Zacher 
Pare of « Sen kae, . | ASTROITE, e 
it of a ſchirrous en. V. „ in , the name 
1 I of foſſil coral, 8 ge or complex tubules, 
1 hiſtory, r e e e tor: Fe e 
ce called,” improperly, Afrapia, and by. ſoine | waar. ep wn ek 109 10 1751. nds the ends 0 
The, deſcriptign. we have of it, "is, chat it was a che tubules/are nt, aba the furface of the maſs, i 
5 or black 2 58 running IP with ie, and_.in others they are funk 
bein dhe form of waves, and clouds in it. Some L w lo it. 4 
the Perſian api hal are of this ind, The coral which are lodged in def make, ute allo of 6, 


by ſome, the little al- 


. 


ſ the ftars, this rk, the fixed ſtars are de- 
— of ner, er, party of of 3 F Len, 
alphabets; and 


270 in his I ne . 
6 * 
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ASY 


ferent ſhapes, according to their various ious ſpecies z in ſome they 


round, and in others angular, and in ſome the columns 
are perfeRtly ſeparate, in others, the ſtriæ of the ſeveral co- 
jumns run one into another. The ftones which contain 
the hollowed ſtars, are often- beſet with numerous tubercles, 
ind the ſtars are often elegantly hollowed, and not unuſually 
they are full of cavities, round at their external ſurface, 
= only ftarr'd at the bottom: The cavities of theſe alſo 
often run very deeply and irregularly into the ſubſtance of 
the ſtone. 
OLUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to a 
— 100 Clendia ſtone, ſmall in ſize, and of a roundiſh'h- 


re, reſemb he Joy fiſhes.” in 

ASTROMETEO O IA, the art of foretelling the wea- 
ther, and its changes, from the aſpects and configurations of 
the moon and planets. olf. Lex. Math. p. 198. 

This makes a —— of aſtrology, diſtinguiſhed by ſome under 

the denomination of Meteorological Aftrology. ; 
Dr. Goad publiſhed a large work in folio, expreſs on this 
ſubject, 1686, which he afterwards tranſlated from Engliſh 
into Latin, and publiſhed it at London in 1690. 4. con- 
taining a ſort of ſyſtem of prognoſtications of the weather. 
To the ſame head alſo belong Coke's Meteorologia, firlt pub- 
liſhed in Engliſh, and fince in High Dutch at Hamburgh, 
1691, 80. 

ASTOMI, Aro, in anthropology, le feigned without 
mouths. Pliny ſpeaks of 1 of Aftomi in India, who 
lived only by the ſmell or effluvia of bodies, taken in by the 
noſe. Brown, Vulg. Err. I. 3. c. 21. p. 131. 

Men without mouths are certainly fables ; or, at beſt, mon- 
ſters ; for we have inſtances of children born, not only with- 
out mouths, but heads. 

The pond muſcle is obſerved by naturaliſts, to be a ſort of 
aſtomoſe animal. It takes in it food by the anus, that is, at 
the ſame aperture whereby it evacuates it again. | 


 ASTROPECTEN, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 


authors, to a ſpecies of ſtar-fiſh, compaſed of a body, or cen- 
tral nucleus, furrowed in the manner of the ſhells of the com- 
mon ſcallop, and parting into five principal rays, from each 
of which there iflue ſeveral tranſverſe proceſſes, covered with 
a hairy down. | 
ASTROSCOPE, Afreſcopium, a kind of aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment, compoſed of two cones, on whoſe ſurface the conſtel- 
lations, with their ſtars, are delineated, by means whereof 
the ſtars may eaſily be known. 7Yolf. Lex. Math. p. 207. 
The Aftroſcope is the invention of Wil, Schukhard, formerly 
profeſſor of mathematics at Tubingen, who publiſhed a trea- 
tiſe expreſly on it, in 1698. & 
AS TROSCOPIA, the art of obſerving, and examining the 
ſtars, by means of teleſcopes, in order to diſcover their nature 
and properties. H/olf. Lex. Math. p. 206. | 
Huygens improved this art conſiderably, in his 4 copia com- 
pendiaria tubi optici molimine liberata ; where he ys how 


to manage the largeſt glaſſes without help of a tube. Wolf. 
_ Elem, Dioptr. F. 372. See TeLEsCOPE. | 
ASTROTHEM TA, in aſtrology, the places or poſitions of 


the ſtars, in a theme of the heavens. Vital. Lex. Math. 


Ps: BI i=: its 1 
ASTROTHESIA is uſed by ſome for a conſtellation, or image } ATANTA, in botany, a name given by the 


in the heavens, compoſed of ſeveral ſtars. Vital. loc. cit. 
ASTRUM, or As r RO, a conſtellation, or aſſemblage of 
ſtars, In which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from After, which 
denotes a ſingle ſtar. 2 RAD 
Some apply the term in a more particular ſenſe, to the great 
dog, or rather to the great bright ſtar in his mouth. Vital. 
Lex. Math. p. 72. : 
In this ſenſe we meet with In Aſtro, extra &c. 
AS TURIS, in „ a name by which ſome authors have 
called the Accipiter Palumbarius, or Goſhawk. Ray's Orni- 
thol. p. Fr: the article PALumMBAR1uUs Accipiter. 
ASTYNOMUS, A4rwoue-,. (Cycl.) in antiquity, an officer at 
Athens, appointed to take care of the ſtreets, inſpect the 
buildings, waters, Sc. Pott. Archæol. 1.1. c. 13. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. p. 25 IS 
The: A/tynonii at Athens were much the ſame with the ÆEdiles 
at Rome. Ariſtotle, as cited by H tian, makes'ten 
_ Aſtynomi, five in the city, and as many in the Piræus. Sam. 
etit, imagining a corruption in the numbers of Hatpoctatian's 
text, inlarges their number to fifteen, of which he diſtributes 
ten to the city ve to the Pirzus, 
The Afynomi 
the ſtate ; ſometimes ſimply fathers, Patres, ' 
Papinian wrote a treatiſe expreſs concerning the A/fynom. 


Piti ſc. loc. cit. 


ASYMPTOTE (Cycl.)—A/ymptotes are diſtinguiſned into va- | 


rious orders. 


An. Aſymptite is ſaid to be of the firſt order,” when it coincides | 


with the baſe of the curvilinear figure: Of the ſecond order, 


when it is a right line, parallel to the baſe ; of the rhird or, 


when it is a right line oblique to the aſe; of the fourth orfer, 

when it. is a common parabola, that has its axis perpendicular 

to the baſe ; and, in general, of the order 1 ＋ 2, when it is 

2 parabola, the ordinate of which is always as a power of the 
1 


* 


were officers of weight and authority, and are | 
frequently called, in the antient laws, curators, or fathers of | 


. bolay and in many other curves, has no Ii 


For the A/ymptotes of curves, 


«Ali... to. 


| 


| 


Ar E 
baſe, whoſe exponent is 1. See Maclourin's Fluxlotis, 


Art. 334. ſeq. * 
The „ is 7. to the baſe, when the ratio of the 
firſt fluxion of the ordinate to the fluxion of the baſe, ap 
proaches to an aſſignable ratio, as its limit; but it is parallel 
— wap baſe, or coincides with it, when this limit is not aſſign- 

able, | 
The determination of the Aſymptotes of curves, is a curious 
part of the higher * rag Mr. de Fontenelle has given 
ſeveral theorems relating to this ſubject, in his Geometrie | 
de P Infini. But this matter is treated of with greater accuracy 
by Mr. Maclaurin, in his fluxions, book I. chap. 10. where 
he has been careful to avoid the modern paradoxes, not to ſay 
jargon,” concerning infinites and infiniteſimals. Xe 
The areas bounded by curves, and their A{ymptotes, though 
indefinitely extended, ſometimes have limits to which they 
may approach, ſo as to differ leſs from thoſe limits, than by 
any given quantity. This happens in hyperbolas of all kinds, 
except the firſt, or Apollonian. The ſame is alfo true of the 
area, compriſed between the logarithmic curve and its 
Aſymptote. V. Maclaurin, B. 1, c. 10. See LoGa- 
RITHMIC Carve. | 
Thoſe who do not ſcruple to ſuppoſe the curve and its A/ymptote, 
to be infinitely produced, ſay, that the infinitely extended 
area becomes equal to its limit, | 
The aſymptotical area in the common or Apollonian PP 
3 and it 18 
uſual to ſay, theſe areas are infinitely great; by which, how- 
ever, no more is meant; than that the curve, and its A/ymp- 
tote, may be extended, till the ſpace comprehended between 


them, exceeds any given itude, 
Some authors, and Dr. Wallis among the reſt, have talked 
. _ of theſe areas, as if they wy. more K 2 
is happened from an analogy t f tween poſi- 
tive, nothing, and negative, and 1 L qt infinite, and 
and more than infinite, Lib. cit. Art. 294. See the article 
HYPERBOLA.: 
Solids generated by hypetbolic areas, revolving about their 
Aſymptotes, have ſometimes alſo their limits; and ſometimes 
. they may be produced, till they excced any given ſolid, See 
. 307, 309, of the before-mentioned author. | 
When a curve, and its Ahymptote, are ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced infinitely, and the area, compriſed between them, to 
revolve about the A/ymptote, the ſurface generated will be fi- 
nite,” or infinite, according as the area of the ting figure 
is finite or infinite. Cotes, Harm, Menſ. p. 94. Schol. 
Maclaur. Flux. Art. 339. p. 283. — 
deſcribed by the interſections of 
of right lines revolving about given poles, fee Mr. Maclau- 
rin's Fluxions, Art, 313. ſeq. 
Parabolic ASYMPTOTE. See Pan Asie Aſymptote, 
ATABULUS, in phyſiology, a provincial wind in Apulia, of 
- 4 ge, ity, and very noxious in its effects. V. 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 17. c. 24. Senec, Queſt. Nat. I. 5. c. 17. 
Vital, Lex. Math. p. 73- | "HEY | 
The antient naturaliſts ſpeak of the Atabulus in terms of hor- 
ror, on account of the ravage it made among the fruits of the 
earth, which it ſcorched, or withered up. 333 
ple of Guinea 


to a kind of ſumach, called, by Petiver, s. Guineenſe tri- 

foliatum ſerratum ſcabium, from its being trifoliate, and hav- 
ing rough and ſerrated leaves. This ſomewhat reſembles the 
hoary trifoliate African ſumach of Plukenet, but it differs in 
this, that its leaves are edged with n whereas thoſe of 
Plukenet's kind are only deeply ſinuated. The people of 
Guinea are very fond of this, for its medicinal virtues they 
give it as a reſtorative, boiled in water, Phil, T 


232. | 

ATCHE, in commerce, a ſmall ſilver coin, current in the 
ſtates of the Grand Seignor, equal to about a third part of the 
Engliſh penny. x. et 5 
The Arche is the ſmalleft coin uſed in Turkey; where there is 
On e current, except in the province of Baby- 


on. on 4s 

Some call the Arche the little Aſper : It is ſtamped like the 

Para, with Arabic characters. Three or four 2 

commonly given in exchange for the Para. Savgr. Dict. 

Comm, Suppl. p. 35. fett... 
ATEGAR, a weapon among the Saum, which ſeems to have 
| been a hand dart. The word comes from the Saxon Aten, 

to fling, or throw, and Gar, a weapon. Spelman and Blount, 


in voc. ; | 3 11 HIV 7 £549 
ATELEIA, Ar, or Ari, denotes an exemption from 
tribute, taxes, or other burthens, Calv. Lex, Jur. p. 96. a. 
Arth 2 paler, is part icularly uſed, in ſome antient ws, 
for an — IF Kom þ & | | t | the , 9 a 
by Conftantius.  * Bing. Orig. Ecclef, I. 5, C. 3. $, 12. 
2 n among our Anglo-Saxon A 
ee ee e 
0 Canye, Glo ; ; 1 by way ” 


deb , 


Atha, and Ordela. N 
THENA, abe, in the antient 
commended ft wounds of 


«+7 MAY Sd DEALT : | 
ayſicy, D - 8 
head and fierves, "FAS. 
| | we ; | 


* 


4 deſcriptions given by Ori 1 
ee 


THAN ASIA, Abe, among che antient phyſicians, an 
I epithet given to a kind of antedotes, ſuppoſed to have the 
power of prolonging life, even to immortality, V. Gorr. 


ATHANASIA, in botany, is uſed in ſome authors for tanzy. 
ATHENATORIUM, among chemiſts, a thick glaſs cover, 


ATHENIPPUM, Aatwnzr, in the antient phyſic, a collyrium, 


_ "after him. Ubi 


+ ATHLETIC (Cyd.)—ATHLETIC Habit,  Addilmn ib, de- 


ATL 


Med. Def. p. 8B. a. 4 bao 0 

In the Auguſtan diſpenſatory we ſtill find a medieine under the 
Appellation of Athanaſia Magna, commended againſt dyſen- 
teries and hæmorrhages. Brun. Lex. Med. p. 88. a. 


Ger. Em. Ind. 2. 


placed on a cucurbit, having a ſlender umbo, or prominent 
part, which enters like a ſtopple, within the neck of the cu- 
curbit. Brun. Lex. Med. p. 88. b. 


commended againſt divers diſeaſes of the eyes ; thus deno- 

minated from its inventor Athenippus. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 8. b. 
Its deſcription is geen by Scribonius Largus, and by Gorrzus 
upra. 

Galen mentions another Athenippum, of a different compoſi- 
tion, by which it appears, this was a denomination common 
to ſeveral collyriums. , 1 5 
ATHERINA, in ichthyography, a name given by Rondeletius, 
and ſome other authors, to the Hepſetus, or Anguella, a 


ſmall fiſh, common on the ſhores of the Mediterranean; but | 


by Bellonius appropriated to a fiſh of a different genus, Wil- 
_ lughby, Hiſt. Pif. p. 209- | | 

he Atherina of this laft author is a ſmall fiſh of the length and 
thickneſs of a finger, of a fine white comes and, when held 
u inſt the light, as tranſparent as z its eyes are , 
44 fn placed two on the fees, 7e þ the — 
of the belly, and only one on the back, which is thin, and 
very ſlender. In this particular it remarkably differs from the 
hepſetus, which has two back fins. Bellonius, de Piſcib. 


notes a ſtrong hale conſtitution of body. _ k 
Antiently it fignified a full, fleſhy, corpulent ſtate, ſuch as 
the Athlete endeavoured to arrive at. Gor. Med. Def. p. 8. b. 
The Athletic habit is eſteemed the higheſt pitch of health; yet 
is it dangerous, and the next door to diſeaſe ; ſince when the 
body is no longer capable of being improved, the next altera- 
tion muſt be for the worſe. Burggr. Lex. Med. p. 1179. a 
Brun. Lex, Med. p. 88. b. 10 | 
The chief object of the Athletic diet, was to obtain a firm, 
bulky, weighty body, by force of which, more than art and 
- " agility v, they frequently overpowered their antagoniſt : Hence 
fed altogether on dry, ſolid, and viſcous meats. In the 
earlier days, their chief food was dry figs, and cheeſe, which 
was called Arida Saginatio Eta Tp*pn, and Annes Nag upon 
e Rð* Ad: Oribaſius, ' or, as others ſay, Pythagoras, firſt 
brought this in diſuſe, and ſubſtituted fleſh in lieu thereof. 
They had a peculiar bread, called zoria They exerciſed, 
eat and drank without ceaſing : They were not alloyed to 
leave off eating, when ſatiated, but were obliged to cram on 
till they could hold no more: By which means they at length 
: uired a degree of voracity, which, to us, ſeems incredi- 
ble, and a ſtren 
relates of the four celebrated athletæ, Polydamus the Theſſa- 


lian, Milo the Crotonian, Theagenes the Thaſian, and Eu- though it be certainly true, that the air cannot poſſibly expand 
thymus the Locrian: The ſecond is ſaid to have carried a bull | 


on his back a confiderable Was they to have knocked him | 
Ut, 


down with a blow of his fiſt, and laſtly, as ſome add, de- 
_ voured him at a meal *,—[* V. Gorr, loc. cit. Burggr. Lex. 
Med. T. I. L. 1177. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 197. 
Dan. Dict. Ant. in voc.) r 
ATHLETIC Weight. See the article WeiGaT.,  : 
ATHLOTHETA, Ae, in antiquity, an officer ap- 
| pointed to, ſuperintend dhe public games, and adjudge 
8 proves Pott. Archæol. I. 2. c. 21212 | 
The Athlotheta was the fame with what was otherwiſe called 
. /Efymneta, Brabeuta, Agonarcha, Agonotheta, &c. 


(Axe. of thros fingers, of « bright Livery eglour,,.2nd of = | 

: pleaſant ſimell. | e ſays it was ound 1 9 7 and in ſome 

other places. A cel is of opinion, it was kind of bitu- 
N . . N Ni ; \ * k , 


Pleiades, or ſeven ſtars, Jometimes allo 


E of its own 
gth proportional =, Witneſs what Pauſanius | 


were tranſlated into heaven. Fab. I hel.: p. 284. 1 
ATLANTIS (Cycl.)—-New ATLANTIS is the name of x 
fictitious, philoſophical commonwealth, of which a deſcription 
has been given by lord Bacon. WE 
The new Atlantis is ſuppoſed to be an iſland in the South Sea, 
to which the author was driven, in a voyage from Peru to 
Japan, The compoſition is an ingenious fable, formed after 
the manner of the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, or Campa. 
nalla's city of the ſun, Its chief deſign is to exhihit a model 
or deſcription of a college, inſtituted for the interpretation of 
nature, and the production of great and marvellous works, 
for the benefit of men, under the name of Solomon's houſe, 
or the college of the fix days work. Thus much, at leaſt, i; 
finiſhed; and with great V and magnificence. The au- 
thor propoſed alſo a frame of laws, or of the beſt ſtate or 
mould of a commonwealth. But this part is not executed o. 
by Pref. to Atlan. ap. Bac. Work. T. 3. p. 235. 
s Bibl. Phil. c. 7. F. 14. p. 291. Peaſch. de V. 
Mod. Mor. trad. c. 2. p. 214. | | 
ATMOSPHERE (Cycl.)—Galileo, having obſerved that there 
was a certain ſtandard altitude, beyond which no water could 
be elevated by pumping, took an occaſion from thence to call 
in queſtion the doctrine of the ſchools, which aſcribed the 
aſcent of water in pumps, to the fuga vacui, and in the room 
thereof he happily ſubſtituted the hypotheſis of the air's preſ- 
ſure and gravitation. It was to him, indeed, little better than 
an hypotheſis, ſince it had not then theſe confirmations from 
experiments, which were afterwards found out by his ſcholar 
28 and other ſucceeding philoſophers, particularly 
The 644 and preſſure of the air is clearly proved by the 
Torricellian experiment“; and was further confirmed by 
Monfieur Paſcal's imitation of that experiment with water b. 
Other experiments have alſo been made, with fluids variouſly 
combined. [ V. the article Alx, Cycl. * See Cotes, 
Hydroſt. Lect. VIII. Ibid. - | 
r. Cotes has given us a computation of the weight of all the 
air which preſſes upon the whole ſurface of the earth. He 
finds this weight to be equal to that of a globe of lead of ſixty 
miles diameter. The computation proceeds on theſe principles: 
That the weight of a column of air, reaching to the top of the 
Atmoſphere, is moſt commonly equal to a column of water, 
having the ſame baſis, and the akituge of 34 feet ; that the 
ſemi-diameter of the earth is equal to 20,949,655 feet; and 
that the ſpecific gravity of water is to that of lead as 1000 to 
11,325. Cotes, Hydroſt. Lect. p. 112, 113. 37 
No one has yet been able to determine, how far the air may 
admit of condenſation and rarefaction. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that there are, in nature, ſome limits which cannot be 
exceeded. No condenſation can reach ſo far as to cauſe a pe- 
netration of parts; and if the rarefaction of the air be {till 
greater, as its diſtance from the ſurface of the earth increaſes, 
its ſpring will be at length ſo weakened, that the force which 
every particle of it endeavours to tend upwards, from the par- 
ticles which are next below it, will be weaker than the force 
| vity, which endeavours conſtantly: to detain it. 
The rarefaCtion of the air muſt be therefore bounded, where 
theſe two oppoſite forces come to balance each other. But 


itſelf beyond a certain meaſure, on account of its vity, yet, 
fince 4 os have not 1 * been able to ſet — 6. 8 — 
utmoſt expanſion, it is certain, that we cannot 
the limits — . 2 | | 
Yet we may collect how much the air is rarified, at any 
propoſed altitude from the ſurface of the earth: For if any 
number of diſtances. from the ſurface of the earth be taken 
in an arithmetical pr on, the denſities of the air, at 
thoſe diſtances, will be in a geometrical progreffion : And as 
| the rarity of any nay is reciprocally as its denſity, it follows, 
that as the. diſtances from the ſurface of the earth do increaſe 
in an arithmetical progreſſion, ſo do the. different degrees of 
_ rarity in the air increaſe in a geometrical progreſſion. See 
Cotes's Hydroſt. Lect. p. 119—122. where he proves 
this in a very eaſy manner, and in a method intelligible to 
thoſe who are not acquainted with the properties of the hy- 
perbola, and logarithmic curve made of by Dr. Halley, 
and Dr. Gregory, in their reaſonings on this ſubject. 
From hence it may be determined how much the air is rarified 
ſed elevation from the earth's ſurface : For the ele- 


the air at any one elevation, we may, by the rule of propor- 
| other propoſed eleva- 


poſed, fo is the logarithm of 

air's rarity, which was obſerved at the elevation where 

the experiment was made, to the logarithm of the air's rarit) 

at the elevation 88 OY 

By Monſieur Paſcal's experiment at the Puy de. Dome, and 

by Mr. Caſwell's, made upon Snowden-Hill, it appears, that 
at the altitude of 7 miles, the air is about 4 times rarer than 


— 


They 
e dus called, 2s being fuppoled, by the pocts, to have been 


© 9 
wit 


at the ſurface of the earth. Hence it follows, that at the alti- 
tude of 14 miles, the air is 16 times rarer than at che ſurface; 
eg” 29 8 


/ . 


AT M 


he altitude of 70 miles, about a million of times 
at ee e of 500 miles if the Atmo 74 
the air muſt be rarified ſo much, that if a globe 
an inch diameter, were as much di- 
would occupy a larger ſpace than the whole ſphere of 

Saturn. 
But it is to 
the Atmoſphere, 


to the t weight. i 
Now this rule holds true only upon the ſuppoſition, that the 


heat is uniform, at different diſtances from the earth ; for if | 


the air be hotter, in one part than in another, the air will be 
more rarified in the hotter part, than it will be in the cooler, 
altho* preſſed by the ſame weight, or at the ſame altitude 
above the earth's ſurface. | 
This obſervation will alſo ſhew how precarious the common 
method of meaſuring the heights of mountains by the barome- 
ter is. See MOUNTAIN. Bog 

It appears from the obfervations of aſtronomers, of the dura- 
tion of twilight, and of the magnitude of the terreſtrial ſha- 
dow in lunar eclipſes, that the effect of the Atmoſphere to re- 
flect and intercept the light of the ſun, is ſenſible to the alti- 
tude of between 40 and 50 miles. So far then we may be 
certain that the Atmoſphere reaches ; and at that altitude we 
may collect from what has been already faid, that the air is 


about 10,000 rarer than at the ſurface of the earth, How | 


much further the Atmoſphere may extend, we are altogether 
t. Cotes, ibid. p. 123—125. | 
he Atmoſphere has a refraftive power, which is the 


cauſe of many phenomena. Alhazen the Arabian, who | 


lived about A. D. 1100, ſeems to have been more in- 
quiſitive into the nature of refractions than the preceding 
writers. So that having made experiments upon this ſub- 


jeR, at the common ſurface betwixt air and water, air and | 


laſs, water and glaſs, or cryſtal, and being p 
hs old opinion "of *rytalline orbs in the r 
Atmoſphere, he had the boldneſs to ſuſpect a refraction there 
alſo. This, he tells us, may be proved, by taking the 
_ diſtance of a ſtar from the pole of the equator, both when it is 
very low, and when very high, near the zenith ; and he at- 
firms, that the former polar diſtance will be found leſs than the 
latter, by reaſon of the refraction of the rays : And this, if 
ve may credit friar Bacon, was taken from Ptolemy's eighth 
book of aſpects. But Dr. Smith obſerves, that if it be ſo in 
the book of aſpects, which the doctor could never meet with, 
it muſt have been written by Ptolemy, after his almageſt, 
whereby it appears that he had no ſuſpicion that ſuch effects 
as that above-mentioned were cauſed by a refraction of the 
rays of the ſun, or ſtar. Smith's Optics, rem. 355. 

However, it is cettain that Alhazen deduced ſeveral proper- 
ties of this kind of refraction; as that it increaſes the altitudes 
of all objects in the heavens ; that it contracts their diameters, 
and diſtances from each other; and that it cauſes the twink- 
ling of ſtars. But neither Alhazen, nor his follower Vitellio, 
knew any thing of its juſt quantity, which was not known to 


repoſſeſſed with 


y tolerable degree of e till Tycho Brahe, with in- | 
cealble diligence, ſettled it. ny | & 
Neither did Tycho, or Kepler, diſcover in what manner 
the rays of light were ref by the Atmoſphere. Tycho! 

thought the refraction was chiefly cauſed by denſe va | 
v 


near the earth's ſurface, Kepler placed the cauſe wholly 
at the top of the I. which he took to be uniformly 
denſe; and thence he determined its altitude to be little more 
than that of the higheſt mountains. But the true conſtitution 
of the denſity of the Atmoſphere, deduced afterwards from the 
Torricellian experiment, afforded a juſter idea of theſe re- 
fractions, eſpecially after it appeared, by a repetition of 
Mr, Lowthorp's experiment, that the air's refractive power is 

; 8 to its-denfity. 
y this variation of the air's denſity, a ray of light, in paſſing 
refracted at every point, 


through the Atmuſpbere, is contin 
and thereby jr {wk curve, par not a ftrait line, as it 


would have done were there .no Atmoſphere ; or were its 
denſity uniform. © | | ed 
This refractive power of the Atmoſphere increaſes the altitude 
of the ſtars, and contracts their intervals; it alſo cauſes the 
ſun and moon to appear of an oval figure, when near the ho- 
rizon. — K is = be On, t the horizontal moon 
appears oval but rarely, eſpecially in the evenings of warm 
weather, the refraftions being then ſmaller. V. 5256 | 
tics, rem. 371. See allo the article Rey Action, Cycl. 


and Subst. | * | 
The eure or air, has alſo a feflective power; and this 
power is the cauſe that enlightens objects ſo uniformly 

nides. The abſence of this power would occaſion 


a 
alteration in the appearances of things, their ſhadows would be 
fo very datk, and their fides | 


CN by the ſun fo y 

bright, that, probably, we could ſee no , m 4 
their bright halves; fo that, for a view of the other halves, 
we muſt turn them half round, or, if immoveable, muſt wait 
bill e Such a pellucid un- 


Sbrrr. Vor. 


egions above the | 


ö 


be obſerved, that theſe computations of the rarity of | 
at different heights, are founded on this prin- 
ciple, that the denfity of the air is every where proportionable | 


| 


on all | 


; 


of them than 


in diameter. See Smith's Opt. rem. 


nous 


and, together with. itſelf, buoy 


 refleQive Atmoſphere would indeed have been very. commo⸗ 
dious for aſtronomical obſervations upon the courſe of the ſun 


and planets among the fixed ſtars, viſible by day as well as by 
night; but then ſuch a ſudden tranſition from darkneſs to light, 
and from light to darkneſs immediately, upon the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun, without any twilight, would have been 
very inconvenient and offenſive to our eyes. 
Alhazen, and others, attempted to determine the height of the 
Atmoſphere, from the conſideration of the twilight, as before 
mentioned, and in the * The reſult of the com- 
on was 50 miles for the t of the Atmoſphere, or re- 
ve matter above the earth's ſurface. But this height, 2c- 
cording to Dr. Halley's correction, in Phil. Tranſ. No. 181; 
will be reduced to about. 444 miles. | | 
It wilt follow as a conſequence from this, that any place is 
conſtantly enlightened in the day-time by rays reflected from 
every part of a ſegment of the Atmoſphere, whoſe height is 
about 44 4 miles, and whoſe circular baſe is about 1200 miles 


84. 
Thus tho“ the Atmoſphere is greatly "fant to the illumina- 
tion of objects, yet it muſt alſo be obſerved, that it ſtops a 
deal of light. By Monſieur Bouguet's experiments, it 
eems that the light of the moon is Renee 2000 times 
weaker in the horizon, than at the altitude of 66 degrees; and 
that the proportion of her lights at the altitudes of 66 and 19 
degrees is about 3 to 2. e lights of the ſun muſt bear the 
ſame proportion to eachother at thoſe heights; which Monſieur 
Bouguer made choice of, as being the meridian heights of the 
ſun, at the ſummer and winter ſolſtices, in the latitude of 
of Croiſic in France, Boug. Eſſai dioptr. ſur la gradat de la 
lumiere, p. 12. ap. Smith, Opt. rem. 95. 

It has been ſaid that a ray of light paſſing through the Atmo- 
ſphere deſcribes a curve: To find the nature of this curve is a 

problem of no ſmall difficulty, for which the curious ma 
conſult Taylor, Meth. increm. p. 108. ſeq. 
This ingenious author computes the refractive of the 
air to be to the force of gravity at the ſurface of the earth, as 

20 millions to 1. | | 

ere have been often ſeen in the Atmoſphere ſome very lumi- 
, even near. the zenith about midnight. It has been 
thought that theſe luminous are nothing elſe but terre- 
ſtrial exhalations floating in air, at a prodigious altitude, 
and thereby refleRing the light of the ſun, which they are ex- 


. 
N 


— to, at that great height, to our eyes. 3 
ut Mr. Cotes juſtly obſerves, that it will be next to impaſſi- 


ble to give any tolerable account, how thoſe exhalations 
be denke enough to reflect ſo copious a light at that 
diſtance ; and at the ſame time be ſu ed, by a medium, 
ſo much rarer than the air we breathe in. It ſeems therefore 
more probable, that theſe extraordinary lights proceed from 
—_ elf-ſhining ſubſtance, or aerial popes. al 
izing appearance of this kind was ſeen at ge, 
on the ache of March, in the year 1706. It was a ſemicircle 
of light, of about two thirds of the ordinary breadth of the 


Roger Bacon lo devars Sroponed ſomething of the ſame 
kind. The great tcret of is art, „ ine ſo 
far lighter than air, that it will raiſe itſelf in the ane be, 

up and any men with it. 
on which it is to be effected, is by exhauſting 
and Tate. yet firm, metalline veſſel, 
. Prodrom. c. 6. which is alſo given 


— 


rinciple 
g of a very thin 
* 7 


p. Morbef. Polybiſt 
1 2, N gaps p. 28. ſeq. ] | | 
of ſuccels i an enterprize \ very 
1 | L l 
that globe muſt, be 
| Trot 


Philoſ. Collect. No. 2. p. 18. 
e del 1, 2 


conſid that if a gl. 
ö Laier Cant: Ne 
bur 


1. 


b 158. 5 


Pla. Hick. 1 2 5 | 
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ArotLENs Oculi, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus to 
one of his Puatuor retti muſculi oculi; this is the muſcle cal- 
led by Molinett, and others, the Superbus, and by Cowper, 
ö arvato peuli, __ | W 
r in grammar, words unaccented, See ACCENT, 
1 Ern 25 


ATRA Dies, in antiquity, denotes a fatal day, whereon the 
received ſome memorable defeat. V. A. Gell. I. 5- 
c. 15. Plut. in Qpæſt. Rom. qu, 15. x 
The word. li imports 2. black day; a denomination 
taken from the colour, which is the emblem of death, and 
mourning. Whence the Thracians had a cuſtom of marking 
all their happy days with white n calculi; and their 
unhappy days with black ones, which they caſt, at the cloſe 
of each day, into an urn. At the perſon's death, the ſtones 


were taken out, and from a _ compariſon of the qumbers of 


each complexion, 2 was made of the felicity or infe- 
e. 


licity of his courſe V. Plin. 1. 7. Dempſt. in Paralip. 
_ ad olin, I. c. 9. . , F . 
The Dies F ©x4 or Atri, were afterwards denominated, 


Nefafti, and Pofteri. 


Such, in particular, was the day when the tribunes were de- | 
. feated by the Gauls, at the river Allia, and loſt the city; alſo | 


that whereon the battle of Cannz was fought ; and ſeveral 


others marked in the Roman calendar, as Atræ, or unfortu- | 


nate. V. Struv. Antiq. Rom. Synt. c. 8. p. 376. ſeq. 
ATRAGENE, the name by whi 
the ſhops. Dale, p. 2 | 
ATRAPHAXIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, ac- 
_ cording to Linnæus, called by Dillenius, a ſpecies of the atri- 
plex. The characters are theſe : The cup is 


to another, and are of an oval form, The flower conſiſts of 
two roundiſh ſinuated petals, larger than the leaves of the cup, 
and permanent. The ſtamina are fix capillary filaments of 
the length of the cup; the antheræ are roundiſh, The germen 
of the piſtil is compreſſed, there is no ſtyle. The ſtigmata are 


two in number, and are capitated ; the cup ſhutting itſelf up, 
e, roundiſh, and ſome- 


finally includes the ſeed, which is fi 
what compreſſed, Linnæi, Gen. Pl. p. 153. Dill. Hort. 

"TR 9.46 N 

ATRESIA, Kpnare, in medicine, imperforation, or the ſtate of 
_ thoſe perſons who want ſome natural aperture. Brun. Lex. 


Med. p. 90. a. N 
ATRETI, Arprles, thoſe perſons, of either ſex, in whom the 
anus, or genitals, 
turally, or occaſioned by ſome accident, or diſeaſe, as the 
growth of ſome fleſhy excreſſence, or a membrane which 
a Hops dhe orifice. Gorr. Med. Def. p. 62. a. Brun. Lex. 
Med. p. 7 n | | | 
ATRICAP LA, in zoology, the name of a little bird, com- 
monly known by the name of the black cap, and called, by 
ſome other authors, Ficedula, Sycalis, or Melanchoryphus, and 
| the Italians Caponegro. See MELANCHORYPHUS. 
ATRICES, or ATTRICEs, in medicine, ſmall tubercles about 
the anus, which ſometimes diſappear, and then return again, 
at leaſt whqje in their early ſtate. Brun, Lex, Med, in voc. 
The Atrices are ranked in the number of condylomata, or 
- fici. Some authors allo give the denomination Atrici to a kind 
of latent wounds in the extremity of the rectum, which how- 
ever do not perforate the fame. Brun. ubi ſupra. 
ATRIENSES, in antiquity, a kind of ſervants, or officers, in 
the great families at Rome, who had the care and inſpection 
of the atria, and the things lodged therein. ; 
_ Theſe are otherwiſe called Atriarii, though ſome make a 
diſtinction between Atrienſes and Atriarii ; ſuggeſting that 
the latter were an inferior order of ſervants, perhaps aſſiſtants 


of the Atrienſes, and employed in the more ſervile offices of 


the atrium, as to attend at the door, ſweep the area, &c. 
V. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 199. a. 
__ The Atrienſes are repreſented as ſervants of authority and 
command over the reſt: They acted as procurators, or agents, 
of their maſter, in ſelling his goods, c. To their care were 
.., committed the ſtatues and images of the maſter's anceſtors, 
Oc. which were placed round the atrium; and which they 
© carried in proceſſion at funerals, &c. wy | 
In the villa's, or country-houſes, the Atrienſes had the care 
_ of the other furniture, and utenſils, particularly thoſe of me- 
tal, which they were to keep bright from ruſt. Other things 
they were to hang from time to time in the ſun, to keep them 
. dry, &c. They were cloathed in a ſhort white linen habit, 
d diſtinguiſh them, and prevent their loitering from home. 
VPV. Cabs. Lex, Jur. p. 96. b. Heder. Lex. p. 461. Pitiſc. 
_.. loc, cit. Fab. Thel p. 286. r e eee, 
ATRIPLEX, Orach, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
*,. the characters of which are theſe; The flower has no petals, 
e. 


* 


dut is compoſed only of a number of ſtamina and a piſtil, ariſi 

from a five-leav'd The piſtil finally becomes a 5 
„ Culated ſeed, incloſed in the cup in the manner of a capſule. 
© Some ſpecies of triplex have alſo another ſort of fruit, placed 
in a different part of the plant, not in that ef the flowers. 


* 


* 
8 
= 


the viorna, or traveller's | 
joy, a ſmall * red, common in hedges, is known in | 
m. 


| t and | 
coloured]; it conſiſts of two leaves, which ſtand oppoſite one | 


ſituate 


are imperforate, or cloſe, whether na- | 


PF 
The embryo's of this fruit are large, and conſiſt of two ines. 
lar leaves, which nicely. encloſe and ſurround a ſeed G 
toundiſh figure. e e Wen» „ — 
Tot ſpecies of AtHiplex enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
1 9 4 


I. The pale green garden Atriplex. 2. The red 
Atriplex. 3. The brad. lav triplex, or ſhruby ha — 
4. The Spaniſh ſhrubby procumbent ſea Atriplexy, 5. The 

. Facemoſe mooriſh ſhrubby ſea Atriplex, with ſilvery leaves, 
like thoſe of the common knot-graſs. 6. The narrow-leay'q 

ſea Atriplex, called by many halimus, and fea purſlain, +, 

The ſea Atriplex, with jagged leaves. g. The ſea Atriplex, 

with narrow dentated leaves. 9. The halimus-leay'd 4tr;. 

plex. 10. The little narrow-leay'd ſea triplex. 11. The 

228 ſea Atriplex, with ſpear- pointed leaves, ſcarce at all 

y. 12, The common Atriplex, with ſpear- pointed 
leaves. 13. The Atriplex, with long and narrow leaves. 

14. The Atriplex, with extremely long and narrow leaves. 

15. The wild Atriplex, with roſeate, ſtarry, and compreſſed 

fruit. Tourn. Inſt. p. 505. | 

This plant is ſometimes cultivated in gardens as a culi 

herb, being .uſed as ſpinach, and, by ſome, much preferred 

to that herb : But there are few in England that are fond of 
it. It is to be ſown in the ſpring as ſpinach, and muſt be 
eaten while it is young; for when it is run up to ſeed, it is 
very ſtro If ſuffered to ſcatter its ſeed in a garden, it will 

e itſelf a laſting inhabitant, without farther trouble; the 
ſeeds often remain many years in the ground, and every time 
it is turned up, ſend up new plants. Miller's Gard, Dia. 


| All the ſpecies of Atriplex are cooling and emollient. The 


leaves are ſometimes uſed in clyſters, and in cataplaſms, in- 
tended to ſoften tumours, and to abate pains, Some give the 
ſeeds internally as diuretics, and others. recommend them 
KN diſorders of the uterus and menſes. V. Quinc. Diſpenſ. 
„2. Sec. 1. I. 59. | 
ATRIUM, in ecc Sattel antiquity, denotes an open place, 
or court, before a church, making part of what was called the 
Narthex, or Ante-Temple. Bingh. Orig. 1.8. c. 3. F. 5. 
The Atrium in the antient churches was a large area, or 
ſquare E ground, ſurrounded with a portico or cloyſter, 
een the porch or veſtible of the church, and the 
body of the church. | x 
Some have miſtakenly confounded the Atrium with the porch 
or veſtible, from which it was diſtin ; others with the nar- 
thex, of which it was only a part. Schmid. Lex. Eccleſ. 


Fe Atrium was the manſion of thoſe who were not ſuffered 

to enter further into the church. More particdlarly, it was 

the place where the firſt claſs of penitents ſtood, to beg the 

prayers of the faithful, as they went into the church. 
ATRIUM is alſo uſed, in the canon law, for the cemetery, ot 
cChurch- yard. 

In this ſenſe we find a law, prohibiting buildings to be raiſed 


in Atrio Eceleſiæ, except for the clergy *; which the glollay 


. 


explains thus; id eſt in Cæmeterio, which includes the = 
of forty paces around a large church, or thirty round a li 
_ or chapel .- [ Gratian. 12. q. 1. c. 4. Speln. 
off. p. 48. a. CRF” 
ATROPRY. 809 Defe of Nur RITION. 
ATTAGEN, in zoology, a name by which authors have cal- 
led two different ſpecies of birds, tho“ of the ſame genus, 
both being of the gallinaceous kind. The Attagen of Aldro- 
vandus is the francolino of the Italians, a bird very like ou 
red game, or perhaps the ſame with it; and the Attagen of 
Geſner, and many others, is the gallina corylorum, or 
hen. Ray's Ornithology, p. 125. See the articles Fx Ax- 
coLINo and HAzEI-Hen. x 
ATTALICZ Veiſtes, in antiquity, garments made of a kind 
of cloth of gold. Jun. Paint. of Ant. c. 8. F. 9. 
They took the denomination from Attalus, ſurnamed Philo- 
meter, a wealthy king of Pergamus, who was the firſt, ac- 
— to Pliny, who procured gold to be woven into cloth, 
Hift. Nat. I. 3. c. 48. 
ATTALUS, Ae, and ATTALICUS, Armlamx®-, in the 
antient phyſic; epithets given to certain medicines, deſcribed 
by Galen, but now out of uſe. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 62. b. 
ATTEMPERATION, in rhetoric, &c, the caſting a reftr- 
ction, or ſoftening, on ſomething ſaid by the formulas, Fans 
eft, ut perhibent, &c. Scal. Poet. I. 3. c. 35. 
ATTENUANTS, in the materia medica, See In c1DENT*: 
ATTERMINING, in our old writers, is uſed for a time, t 
term, ted for payment of a debt, according to Blount. 
ATTILUs, a river fiſh, of the ſturgeon kind, called by ſom 
adello, adano, and adeno. It grows to a very large ſize, 
when full grown, caſts its ſcales, and never has any freſh cnc 
in their place, but remains perfeQly ſmpoth ; in which it di- 
fers from the common ſturgeon. But it ſeems not to differ n 
any eſſential point from the huſo um. It is an ea ; 
$ſh, but is greatly inferior in taſte to the ſturgeon. Vit. 
 tughby's Hiſt, Piſc. p. 241. See the article Hus. 
A RNARE, in the-original ſenſe, ſignified to turn 9 


money and goods, that is, ds aſi and appropriate then 
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AUC 
M perſons, or uſes. Kenn. Gloſf ad Paroch. Antiq. in 
anew pains | 


more liarly called Attornare rem, to attorn a 
—— 5 2 104 22 ſolides attornaui ad unam: pro- 
—_— . in conventu Oſencienſi. Id. Paroch. Antiq. 

2 


p- 09. | | . 
E Per ſonam denotes to depute a repreſentative, or 
3 .. act for another. Kenn, Gloſſ. in voc. 
; I — in trials at common law, the plaintiff, or defendant, 
retained Attornatum ſuum poſitum in loco fuo ad lucrundum vel 
erdendum. Id. Paroch. Antiq. p. 405. 
Ai TORNATO faciends vel recipiendo, in the common law, a 
writ to command a ſheriff, or ſteward, of a County-court, or 
hundred-court, to receive and adnlit an Attorney to appear for 
the perſon that oweth ſuit of court. F. N. H. 156. Every 
perſon that owes ſuit to the county-court, court-baron, &c. 
may make an Attorney to do his ſuit, Stat. 20. H. 3. c. 10. 
—_— 8 1 NE 
ATTR in botany, a name given by the 
nea to a plant which * uſe in — of ſwellings, boiling the 


leaves in water, and uſing the decoction by way of a fomen- 


tation. 

It is a ſpecies of kali, and is ealled by Petiver Kali Guineenſe 

foliis poligoni, floribus verticilli in modum diſpoſitis, from its 
leaves reſembling the common knot-graſs, and its flowers 
growing in rundles round the ſtalks. Phil. Tranſ. N?. 232. 
ATTRUMMAPHOC, in botany, a name given by the peo- 


of Guinea to a ſhrub which they uſe in medicine; they 


e 
2 it in water, and give the decoction in the venereal diſeaſe. 
The juice of it, when freſh preſſed out, is alſo uſed, ſnuffed 


up the noſtrils, to promote ſneezing, and cure ſeveral dif ; 


orders of the head and eyes. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 232. 

It is a ſpecies of colutea, called by Petiver Colutea lanuginoſa 

28 filiquis pileſis deor ſum tendentibus, and Dr. Her- 

man calls it an Afragalus. Commelin tells us alſo, that it 
is called, by the inhabitants of Ceylon, pilægliat. It grows in 
ſandy places, and riſes to about a yard high; the root is fi- 
brous and whitiſh, the ſtalks are woody and reddiſh, and very 

hairy; the leaves grow by pairs, with one at the extremity, 
ſometimes three, and ſometimes five, growing on a rib ; they 


are covered on both ſides with a ſoft woollineſs, and have a4 


ſtyptic and aſtringent taſte. The flowers are of the papt- 
lionaceous kind, and grow in long ſpikes, upon a naked pe- 
dicle ; the cup is compoſed of ſix hairy 
Hairy, and of a roundiſh ſhape, like a packthread, and about 
three quarters of an inch long ; the pedicles of the ſingle pods 


are very ſhort, and the ſeeds are ſmall, and lie lengthwiſe in 
the pol ſeparated by thin partitions. 
ATYPOS, Erratic, or Irregular, a word uſed by the old 


writers in medicine, for ſuch diſcaſes as did not obſerve any 
regularity in their periods. | 
Others have alſo uſed the ſame word in a very different ſenſe, 
namely, for deformities and irregularities in the limbs ; and 
others, for perſons, who from ſome defects in the organs of 
f „cannot articulate certain particular ſounds. 
AVANIA, in the Turkiſh legiſlature, a fine fog crimes, and, 
on deaths, paid to the governor of the place. In the places 
where ſeveral nations live together under a Turkiſh governor, 
he takes this profitable method of puniſhing all crimes among 
the Chriſtians, or Jews, unleſs it 
Pococt's Egypt. vol. 2. p. 2. p. 30. 
AVANTE, Abarrd, among the 


lowing account of it. 

The patient can neither bear abſtinence, nor eating; when 
faſting, he has a rumbling in his belly, with a gnawing pain 
in his ſtomach, and vomits up variety of matters, as bile, ſali- 
va, phlegm, and an acrimonious matter, and, after vomiting, 
ſeems to be a little eaſier, After eating, he is moleſted with 
eructations, and an inflammatory heat and redneſs; he always 
fancies he has occaſion to make a plentiful ſtool, but uſually 


voids only wind; he is afflicted wich a pain in his head, and 


a pricking, as if with needles, in different parts of bis body ; 
| his les ken heavy, and he becomes very weak and exte- 


In this caſe a purge muſt be given, and after that a vomit ; the 
bead is larly to be purged : The patient is to abſtain 


from fat, oleous, and ſweet foods, and not to indulge himſelf | 


in much drinking. After meals provoke vomiting, and, if the 


people of Gui- 


leaves, and the pod is 


the murther of a Turk. 


writers in phyſic, a name 
— to a diſeaſe, ſeeming, from their accounts of it, the 
ne we call hypochondriaſm, Hippocrates has left us the fol- 


AVE 


Others will have the Auclorati to have been gladiators who re- 
ceived wages; or who hired themſelves, for money, to per- 
form in the games, or ſpectacles. Pitiſc. T. 1. p. 204. a. 
Brifſ. de Verb. Signif. p. 68. a. Calu. Lex. Jur. p. 98. b. 
Aguin. Lex. Milit. | 
1 he Audtorati degraded themſelves by the act; and became 
AuUCTORATUS ad ſepeliendum patrem, in Quintilian, denotes 
a perſon who let himſelf out to perform as a gladiator, in or- 
der to raiſe money to bury his father. Quint. Declar. 302. 
AucTORAT1 Milites alſo denoted ſoldiers bound by oath, and 
the * of wages, to ſerve in war. Aguin. Lex. Milit. 
103. b. | 
In hes ſenſe Auctorati ſtand oppoſed to Exauforati, wi. o 
were . 
The ſtipend they received for their ſervice, was denominated 
Auttor amentums 
AUCTORATAS Senatut, in the Roman antiquity, See Sk- 
Ar us Audtoritas. 
AUDIANISM, the ſyſtem or ſentiments of Audius and his fol- 
mn 3 particularly as to the belief of the human figure of the 
city. | 
Audianiſm amounts to the ſame with ay >. wo biſm. 
Audianiſm appears to be much earlier than Audlus: Many, both 
among the antient Jews, Heathens, and primitive Chriſtians, 
ſeem to have given into ſentiments much like thoſe of the Au- 
dians, Not to mention that M. le Clerc makes Moſes the 
patriarch or founder of Audianiſm. Tis certain, the antient 
Sadducees, the Ebibnites, Seleucus, Hermias, Melito bi- 
ſhop of Sardis, Tertullian, and others, held the deity corpo- 
real, Epicurus calls God, A»Ygwropogpor, M. Bayle charges 
the like belicf on all the Gentiles. | 
The chief argument urged by Audius, was that paſſage in 
Geneſis, Let us make man after our own image, Which he 
held, is not to be unde of the formation of the ſoul of - 
man ; (as that came not in courſe till afterwards) but merely 
of the formation of the body of man ; ſince immediately after 
the words Let us make man, &c. the inſpired writer ſubjoins, 
and God took of the duſt of the earth, and made man, Con- 
ſequently, added he, it muſt have been the body of man that 
God made after his own image : And therefore God has a 
body like the human, This he. confirmed by two other 
proofs ; the firſt, from the apparitions of God to the pro- 
phets, recorded in the Old Teſtament, which ſeem to in- 
fer, that he muſt have been corporeal. 20. From thoſe = 
ſages in ſcripture which attribute eyes, ears, hands, feet, c. 
to the Divine Being, all which they interpreted according to 
the letter, V. Schrad. Diff, de Hæreſ. Audian, F. " . 
2 des Scav. T. 63. p. 336. . 
Vogt has a diſſertation on e before Audius. De Au- 
ons ante Audium, ext. ap. ejuſd. Bibl. Hiſt. Hzreſcol. 
« I, p. 600. 1 
AUDITIONALIS S$cholaſticus, in midd! writers, is uſed 
for an advocate who pleads cauſes for his clients in audienc 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 383. 5 
AVELLANA Purgatrix, in the materia medica, the fruit of 
a ſpecies of ricinus. Sec Ricinus. 4 
AVELLANDA, in botany, a name given by the Spaniards to 
the roots of the Tarſi, or ſweet Cyperus. Theſe are efcu- 
lent, and of a very delicious taſte z they ſeem to have had 
the name from their likeneſs to the avellana nux, or hazel- 
nut. Garcias, and ſome others, have thought that the cu- 
reas of Malabar was the ſame with the Avellanda of Europe. 
But this does not ſeem to be the caſe, for the cureas is a fruit 
protainy the ſame with the fruit Bel, deſcribed by the Ara- 
ians, and tho” of the ſame ſize and ſhape with the Avellanda, 
has a hard coat like the common filbert. The cureas of Egypt 
is indeed a root, but it is very different from theſe, being as 
long and as thick as a man's arm. * 6 
AVENA, the Oat, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, makes a 
diſtinct genus of plants, the characters of which are, that the 
is a glume, containin my flowers, compoſed of two 
e ar 


| 


| 


, 


— 


_ 


ſeaſon permit, after the uſe of aſſes milk, and whey, let him | at the ends. The of the um is obtuſe ; 

take a vomit or a » Which ever ſhall be judged 'moſt | ſtyles are two in , „and curled, and the ſti 

ſuitable to his caſe. If it be ſpring, or ſummer, let him] are curled or waved. The flower very firmly 

bathe in cold water; if autumn, or winter, let him uſe| ſeed, which is ſingle, oblong, and flender, and pointed at 

unctions, and much exerciſe, or take a journey. © His diet muſt each end, and furrowed along the middle. | 

be cool and laxative ;' and, if coſtive, emollient clyſters muſt] AVENUES (Oe. All Avenues Pr UA 6 hou, cughet to 

be a niniſter d. | iy ] be at leaſt as wide as the whole front of the houſe, if wider 
Ibis is chronic diſeaſe, and ſeldom leaves a man till old age, _ they are better ſtill; and Auenues to woods and proſpects 
| may often accompanies bim thro? that, to the grave. .. ought not to be leſs than ſixty feet wide. The trees ſhould 

UBIN, in 2 kind of broken gait, or pace, be-| not be planted nearer_to one another than thirty-five feet, 
. tween an amble and a gallop; reputed a defect in a horſe. | the ſame 

Guill, Gent. Dict. P. 1. in voc. kh it if the regular grove. 
AUCTORATI, in Roman antiquity, an appellation given to | 

ſuch as entered the lifts as gladiators. i The 
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be in 
» 
The or 
_ cauſe of its quick growth; this is = tree which will bear 
removing very well, it is alſo green almoſt as ſoon as any 
pr penn ſprings and continues _— „ and 
it makes an incomparable hedge, and is preferable to all other 
| efpaliers.” The lime is valued for its regular 
wth, and fine ſhade : The horſe_cheſnut is proper for all 
places that are not too much expoſed to rough winds. The 
common cheſnut will do very well in a good ſoil, and riſes 
to a conſiderable height, when planted ſomiewhat cloſe, tho' 


when, it ſtands ſingle 
grow tall. The beech is a beautiful tree, and naturally 

well with us in its wild ſtate, but it is leſs to be choſen for 
 Avinuts than the before-mentioned, becauſe it does not bear 


tranſplanting well, but is very ſubje& to miſcarry. Laſtly, | 
the abele is fit for any ſoil, an 3 grower 7 f 


of an 
foreſt tree. It ſeldom fails in tranſplanting, and 8 
to 0 


very well in wet ſoils, in which the others are apt 


© The oak is but little uſed for Avenues, becauſe of its flow | 


| The old method of planting Avenues was with 
trees, and this has been always kept to till of late; but we 
have now a much more magnificent way of planting Avenues, 
this is by ſetting the trees in clumps, or plattoons, making the 
| opening much wider than before, and placing 
trees at about three hundred feet diſtance from one other. In 
each of theſe clumps there ſhould be planted either ſeven or nine 
trees; but it is to be obſerved, that this is only to be practiſed 
where the Avenue is to be of ſome conſiderable length, for in 
| ſhort walks this will not appear ſo ſightly as ſingle rows of trees. 
The Avenues made by clumps are fitteſt of all for parks. The 
trees in each clump ſhould be planted about thirty feet aſun- 
dier, and a trench ſhould be thrown up round the whole 


clump, to prevent the deer from coming to the trees to bark 
them ML | 


lers Gardner's Di. in voc. 


AVER Land, in our old writers, ſeems to have been ſuch lands 
a the tenants did plough and manure, cum Averiis ſuis, for | 7 
the proper uſe of a monaſtery, or the lords of the ſoil, Mon. 


| 1 f ap. Blount. | 

AVERA, indoomſday-book, denotes a day's work of a plough- 
man, or other labourer, which the king's tenants in his de- 
meſne lands were obliged to pay the ſherif®s Spelm. Gloſſ. 


„51. . wy 
A AGE, in agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers in 


many parts of En , for the breaking of corn fields, eddiſh, 
or roughings. Ihe word ſignifies, in law, either the beaſts 


which tenants and vaſſals were to provide their lords on cer- 
_ fain occaſions, or, among the merchants, the money laid out 
to repair loſſes by ſhipwreck. In the firſt of theſe ſenſes, the 
word is derived from averium, a labouring beaft ; in the ſe- 
cond, from averia, or chattles; from the French, 
avoir, to have or 


u Words, » 2+ 
AVERII : 


they cannot be replevied by the ſheriff. Reg. orig. 82. If 
che cattle are . any i - 


to make the replevin. But when they are driven out of the 
a he hath no authority to purſue them. Blaunt, 
K . . k , 41 


AVERRHO A, in botany 


erect, and of five leaves. 

of five lanceolated petals, which ſtand erect on the lower part, 

and are ed at the top. The ſtamina are ten ſetaceous 

- filaments, 

tze other half ſhorter ; theſe ſtand alt 

C 
— 


* 


a p * 


the clumps of 


poſſeſs. In the laſt, or the farmer's ſenſe, 
it may be derived from haver, an Engliſh name for oats, or 
from averia, beaſts, — as much as feeding for cattle or 

Ray's Engli | an 


e flower is compoſed: 


_ — 


of which are of the length of the flower, and' 


ich elm is approved by forne, be- 


le, it is rather inclin'd to ſpread than to | 
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4 
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captis in Withernam, a writ for the taking of cattle: 


1 * 


AUG 


times called the commentatar, 


way of eminence, as being 
all the IE ng 


He maintained that, according to 
ding to reaſon (which was then 
— * the ſame thing) the immortality of the ſoul could not 
ubſiſt. 


t. His reaſ was thus—Mankind, according to 
Ariſtotle, is eternal; fo that if ſouls don't petiſh, we muſt 
either have recourſe to a metempſychoſis, which that philo- 
ſopher rejeAs ; or, if there be always new ſouls producing, 
ER be an infinity of ſouls. ; But an actual 
infinity is impoſſible, ing to the ſame Ariſtotle. Con- 

vently the fouls, i. e. the of organical bodies muſt 
diewith their bodies ; at leaſt the paſſive underſtanding belonging 
a · N ſo that nothing remains but the intellectus 
agens, which is common toall mankind ; and which, accordingto 
Ariſtotle, was external, and operated wherever it met with or- 
gans diſpoſed thereto : As the wind produces a kind of muſic, 
when it to blow into che pipes of a well adjuſted or- 
gan. The Averrhoiſts took this for an invincible demonſtra- 
tion, and hence held that there is a certain ſublunar intelli- 
- the participation whereof made our intelle&us 


among the ſchool phi leſs implicitly de- 
Ariſtotle, held an univerſal foul, the ocean of all par- 
| z and believed this univerſal alone capable of ſub- 
ing for ever, while particular ones are born and die; i. e. 
t of it, and return into it, or are reunited therewith. 
fouls of animals riſe by withdrawing like drops out of 
„when they find a body proper for them to ani- 
and periſh by rejoining the ocean of fouls, when the 
_ becomes unfit, as rivulets loſe themſelves in the ſea. 
many held that God is the univerſal foul ; the others ſup- 
ſed it ſubordinate, and created. | 
anima mundi of Plato has been taken by ſome in this 
- ſenſe, But it was more likely the ſtoics give into this 
common ſoul, which abſorbs all others. Thoſe who are of 
this opinion may be called mo 3 d there is, 


vrhich 
Bernier obſerves, that this 


| opumon 
the learned in Perſia, and the ſtates of the Great 
Mogul. It ſeems alſo to have got among the cabaliſts and my- 
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; 


if 


„— 


Tt 


- 
d 
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was much of the ſame opinion ; teaching 
| that there is but one ſingle ſubſtance in the world, where 
icular or individual ſouls are only tranſient modifications, 


late authors in 


* 


1 


ied to a regular ſtep ot 
will, Gent, Dict. P. I. in 


AUGITES,  Avywrx, among antient naturaliſts, a kind of 
gem, of a pale colour, inferior in value to the topaz 
Agric. Foffil. 1. b. p. 292. Caf. Lex. Med. in voc. 
It is uſually ſuppoſed the ſame with the callais or, calais, tho 
this was difpured even in Pliny's time: Hit. Nat. l. 37- 


C. 10. 


AUGURAL, fomething relating to the dog ot 


” 


2 8 <2 33 del 0 
UGURAL Cana Auguralis, - that given by a — 
— od into the order, called alk by Varro Ali. 
cialis. De re ruſt. I. 3. c. 5. 


| Avoura Books, dri Augurdles, thoſe wherein the diſciphn* 


Divinat. I. I. 


JFF!!! 7 oppo! : gollen © bt Adrien n 
a AUGURALE, the place in a camp where the general tor 


and rules of augury were laid down. Cic. de 
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This anſwered to the Auguratorium in the city. 
Rom. p. 275. 


| Etc 
| BEE Synt. Ant. 


ALE is alſo 
15 r, as the lituus. Senec. de T 


ill. c. 12. 
AUGURATORIUM, a building on the 
where public auguries were taken. Struv, 


2 mount, 

ynt. Ant. Rom. 
C. 6. p- 27 2. . 
This is alſo called Auguraculum, and arx. ; 

AUGUST, in reſpect of chronology, denotes the eighth month 

ulian-year. 2 

This — ed, in the antient Roman calendar, Sertilis, 
as being the ſixth from March, from which the Romans be- 
gan their computation. The emperor Auguſtus changed the 
name, and gave it his own; not that it was the month in 
which he was born, but becauſe it had been fortunate to him, 
by ſeveral victories which he had gained in it. Macrob. Saturn. 
I x. c. 12. Struv, Antiq. Rom. Synt. c. 8. p. 348. 

Our Saxon anceſtors called it }eod-monath, that is, weed- 
month, by reaſon of the plenty thereof in this ſeaſon.. Spe/m, 
Gloſſ. p. 420. a , ; 

AvGvusT is alſo uſed, in middle-age writers, for a power, or 
licence, of going out of a city in harveſt-time to reap, c. 
Du Cange, Gloll. Lat. T. 1. p. 390. 

AUGUSTATICUM, in middle-age writers, denotes a largeſs, 
or donative, of an emperor, to the people, or ſoldiery. Du 
Can » loc. cit. 

AUGUSTEUM Marmor, in the natural hiſtory of the an- 
tients, a name given to the common green and white marble, 
ſo frequent in uſe with us for tables, &c. and called by our 
artificers Ægyptian marble, The Romans however made 
a diſtinction between the differences of this marble, in 

ard to the diſpoſition of its veins, for thoſe pieces of it 
which had the white matter diſpoſed into a ſort of arches, 
were called the Auguſtan marble, while thoſe which had the 
white in a more diffuſed and leſs regular form, were called 
the Tiberian marble. But theſe are too ſlight diſtinctions; for 
the ſame block of marble, nay ſometimes the compaſs of the 
ſame table, affords us both the Auguſtan and Tiberian kind. 
HilPs Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 482. 

AVIGNON Berry, a name given, by ſome, to the Lycium 
fruit. See LyciuM. | 

AVIS, bird, in zoology. See BIRD. 

Avis Longa, a name given by Nieremberg to the Hoitlallotl of 
the Americans, a bird very remarkable for the ſwiftneſs of its 


Avis Trevea, a name under which Nieremberg has deſcribed an 
American bird, of the ſize of a thruſh, brown and black on 
the back, and yellow under the: belly, it imitates the human 
voice, and is called, by the natives, ceoan, See the article 
CEoaAn. 

AVIS Pennipulchra, the name of an American bird, deſcribed 
by Nieremberg, and called by the Indians Quetzaltototi. It 
is of the ſize of a pigeon, and is all over its body of the more 
beautiful colours of the peacock. It has a creſt of very ele- 

t feathers on its head, and its beak is crooked and yellow, 
ats legs alſo are yellowiſh. Ray's Ornithol. p, 302. 

There are, beſide this ſpecies, three or four others, which he 
deſcribes under this general name, giving their Indian names, 
Tzanatl, Hoitzitzillin, Tæinitzian, and Totoqueſtal, which 
ſee under the ſeveral terms. Mr. Ray has, however, 
rang'd all theſe under the number of birds the accounts of 

| 2 he is either dubious about, or ſuſpicious of the truth 


Avis Scica, a name given by Nieremberg to the Hoactli, or | 
large bird, common on the lakes of Mexico. See | 


Tobatth, a 
HoacTL1. | 
Avis Tropicorum, the name of a bird, commonly called alſo, 
in Engliſh, the tropic bird. It is of the ſize of the common 


duck. Its beak is red, about two fingers breadth long, ſome- | 
It has on each fide | 
of the head a long white line, extended from the angles of the | 


this is beau- 


what crooked, and ſharp at the point. 
beak. Its belly is white, as is alſo its back, but 
tifully variegated with oblong black 
very long, and their feathers partly black and partly white. 
Its are white, its feet black, and the toes all connected 
together by a membrane, and its tail, ſo far as is yet known, 
ſeems extreamly ſingular, appearing to conſiſt of 
feathers. Ray's Ornithol. p. 250. 
It is only. found about the Tropics, and 
name. See Tab. of Birds, No. 52. 
Avis Venti, the bird of the wind, a name 
remberg has called a bird of Mexico, called by the natives 
Heatototl. 8 
AUK, in zoology, a name given by ſome to a bird called the 
Alla in Latin, and more comm 
name of the Razor: bill, a web-footed fowl, 
toe. See the article ALK A. 
AULE TES, Auna, in antiquity, 
One of the Ptolemies, kings of 
bore the ſurname, or denomination, of Auletes. 
AULOS, in 8 a name by which ſeveral of the antient 
writers nave called the ſolen, or razor-fiſh. See SOLEN, - 
SUPPL. VoL, I. | | 


ſtreaks. Its wings are 


wanting thehinder 
denotes a flute-player. 


uſed; in Seneca, for the enſign or badge of 


only two | 
thence has its | 
by which Nie- | 


known among us by the | 


yer "vi 
Egypt, father of Cleopatta, 


A U!K 


| AUNE, in commerce, a long meaſure, uſed in France, and 
other countries ; it is of difterent lengths in different places. 
See Me asure, Cycl. 

AURA, in chemiſtry, a certain fine and pure. ſpirit, found in 
every animal or vegetable body ; but fo ſubtle, as only to be 
perceptible by its ſmell and caſte, or other effects, not found 
in any other but that body. This Aura exhibits the proper 
character of the body, by which it is accurately diſtinguiſhed 
from all others ; but is itſelf too fine and thin to be ſeen by the 
eyes, thoꝰ armed with a microſcope ; ot felt by the hands, 
and withal is e y volatile; ſo that, when pure and ſin- 
gle, it flies off by its great mobility, mixes with the air, and 
15 received into the great chaos of all volatiles; and there, till 
retaining its ſame nature, it floats till it falls down in ſnow, 
hail, rain, or dew, when it again enters the boſom of the 
earth, impregnates it with its prolific virtue, and is at length 
received by other juices of the earth, and conveyed into the 
bodies of animals and vegetables; and, by this revolution, 
p_ into new bodies, whoſe maſs it animates and directs. 

his ſubtle fluid is lodged in the oil of the body, to prevent 
its being diſſipated and thrown off, and hence it is, that all 
the antient alchymiſts ſay ſpirit reſides in ſulphur. Boerh. 
Chem. p. 168. 

AURANTIUM, the orange- tree, in botany. See ORance. 

AURANTIUS Piſcis, in ichthyology, a name given by 

Nieremberg to the Dorado, or dolphin, a ſpecies of the cory- 

phæna, diſtinguiſhed from the others by its forked tail. 

AURARIA Ars, in middle-age writers, the goldſmiths art. 

Hence alſo Collegium Aurarianum. | 

AURARIA Functio, Penſio, or Præſtatio, a tax or tribute to 

be paid in gold. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. p. 393- 

The collector hereof was denominated Suſceptor Aurarius, or 


Chryſypodettes. 
AURATA, in zool See Gil T-Head. 
AURELIA, in natural hiſtory. See WzB-Caſe, 
AURICHALCUM. See ORicHALCHUM , . _ 
AURICULA UV, bears ears, or, as they are vulgarly called, 
Auriculas, in botany, a diſtinct genus of plants, the chara- 
cters of which are theſe : The flower is funnel-ſhaped, con- 
liſting of one leaf, divided into ſeveral ſegments at the rim. 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of 
a nail to the hinder part of the lower. It afterwards ripens 
into a roundiſh fruit, partly covered by the calyx, and open- 
ing at the top, is ſeen to be full of ſeeds, fixed to a 
2 
he ſpecies of Auricula Uri, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are theſe: 1. The yellow Auricula. 2. The purple 
Aur icula. 3. The large flowered Auricula, with a velvety 
flower of a blackiſh purple, and a large and very white umbo. 
4. The fleſh-coloured Auricula, with a large undulated flower, 
with a very large white umbo. 5. The variegated flowered 
Auricula, with a large undulated flower, and very large yellow 
umbo. 6. The JT with a triple haps 1 umbo. 
7. The Auricula with a very large gold yellow radiated 
umbo. 8. The Auricula, with a very large gold-coloured 
ſtellated umbo. g. The white Auricula. 10. The large 
flowered ferrugineous black Auricula. 11. The Auricu 
with numerous and variegated leaves, and a very large flower. 
132. The variegated flowered Auricula. 1 3 e round- 
|  leav'd Auricula. 14. The narrow-leav'd alpine Auricula. 
15. The dufty or mealy-leav'd Auricula. 16. The fleſh- 
coloured Auricula, with leaves not ſerrated. ' 1 Zo The ſmal- 
left fleſh-coloured and white Auricula. 18. The beautiful 
red Auricula, with leaves hoary, and veiny on their under 
| fide. 19. The red-flowered jagged-leav'd Auricula, called 
; cortuſa by Mathiolus. 20. The violet-flowered jagged- leav d 
Auricula. 21. The t yellow double Auricula. 22. 
The great double white Auricula. 23. The great double 


rple Auricula. 24. The double Auricula, with 

iſh purple velvety flowers. 25. The great double ſcar- 

let Auricula. 26. The great variegated double-flowered Au- 

ricula. 27. The ay lcaved alpine Auricula, with flowers 
like thoſe of the _— jaſmine. Tourn, Inſt. p. 122. 

_ The varieties raiſed by ſeeds from theſe ſpecies, are endleſs, 

pad — of the greateſt ornaments of the Dutch and Eng- 


The ſeveral ſpecies of the Auricula, when not in flower, are 
known by their thiek hoary leaves, which are uſually termũ- 
nated by a point. = 
Tho' this herb is ſeldom kept in the ſhops, it nevertheleſs. 
ſtands recommended as a vulnerary, and as ſuch is found 
of ſervice, both for internal and external purpoſes. 
Mixed with ointments and plaiſters, it is reckoned good in 
ruptures; Four of fix ſpoonfuls of the water, in which it has 
been boiled, taken every ing, is ſaid to cure and 
| ulcers of the lungs, The juice of its flowers removes ſpots of 
the face, and beautifies the ſkin ; and with the fame intention 
| diftil a water from it, V. James, Diet. Med. in voc. 
URICULA Primus Muſculus, in anatomy, the name giy 
by Fallopius to one of the muſcles of the head, called 
nus the Artollent Auriculam, and by Winſlow the 
| 2 See SUPERIOR, 2 
| 3 
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Auntcul A Secundus Muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by 
Fallopius, and others, to the muſcles of the ears, called, by 
Albinus, Retrabentes Auriculam. Theſe are three in num- 
ber, and ſo like one another, that they are eaſily miſtaken for 
one. Riolanus calls them the Proprius Auris Externa. 
AURIFLAMMA, in the French hiſtory, properly denotes 2 
flag, or ftandard, belonging to the'abby of St. Dennis, ſuſ- 
pended over the tomb of that ſaint, which the religious, on 
occaſion of any war in defence of their larids, or rights, too 
down, with great ceremony, and gave it to their protector, 
or „ N= borne at the - { of their forces, Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. f. p. 394- 14 f 
The word is alſo" written Auriflambe, Auriflambeum, Ori- 
- flamme, and Oriflambe, * 
It is ſuppoſed to have taken the denomination on account of its 
yellow, or golden colour, from Aurum and flammata, which 
was a name given to all flags. AF Reed” 
In later times the kings of France had the Auriflamma carried 
before them in all their military expeditions ; and great virtue 
was ſuppoſed to be in it, Du Cange conjectures, that this 

practice came not in uſe before Lewis the ſixth, who acquired 
the county of Vilcaſſin, to which the ion or advowſon | 
of the abbey of St. Dennis was annexed. ; 

AURIFLAMMA is alſo ſometimes uſed to denote the chief flag, 
or ſtandard, in any army. 8 

AURIFUSIA, AuRtrUGIA, or AURIPHRIGIA, in middle- 
age writers, denote gold fringes, or borders, uſed on Veſt- 
ments, &c. V. Spelm. Gloſl. p. 52. a. 2 

AURIGRAPHUS, xgvorvy;ap®-, in middle-age writers, a co- 
piſt, or calli , who wrote in gold letters. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 397 : ; 

AURIS Afmi, Aſes Ears, a name given, by naturaliſts, to a 
ſpecies of ſea-ſhell, ſuppoſed to reſemble the ear of an aſs in 

pe. It is of the family of the murex, and of that kind 
which has an alated and jagged lip. It is known by the 
crookedneſs of the beak, and the redneſs of the inſide of the 
mouth. There is another ſhell nearly allied to this, called 
Auris Porci. See Munxkx. 

Avuri1s Marina. See Ear-Shell. : 
Avuris Porci, Hog's Ear, in natural hiſtory, a name given 

by authors to a ſea-ſhell, a ſpecies of the murex kind, of that 
ſeries which have for their peculiar character an alated and 
laciniated lip, This ſpecies is of a ſort of triangular figure, 
and is ridged and furrowed very deeply. There is another 
ſhell very nearly allied to this, which is called Auris Aſini. 
See MUREx. 

AURORA (Cycl.)—We read of an Aurora Auftralis, a kind 
of light ſeen in the ſky, towards the ſouth, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling thoſe often ſeen towards the north. See Phil. 

| Franf, No. 461. Sect. 23, 24, and 25. 

AURORA Berealis Mr. Euler thinks the cauſe of the Au- 
rora Borealis not owing to the zodiacal light, as Mr. de Mai- | 
ran ſuppoſes; (ſee Aurora Borealis, Cycl.) but to particles 
of our atmoſphere, driven beyond its limits by the impulſe of 

the light of 5 ſun. On this ſuppoſition, he endeavours to 
account for the phænomena obſerved concerning this light. 
He ſuppoſes the zodiacal light, and the tails of comets, to be | 
owing to a fimilar cauſe. See Tair of Comets, and Zo- | 


DIACAL Light. 
This light ſometimes appears remarkably red, as it happened 
Dec. 5. 1777 of which we have very full accounts from 
22 2 75 Europe, in the Phil. Tranſ. Ns. 459. Sect. 7. 
p. 583 . | | . | 
PF + Surgens, a phraſe, uſed by alchemiſts, to expreſs the 
multiplicative virtue of the philoſophers ſtone. Theat. Chym. | 

| 


- —"_ 115 5 | | 
AURUM ad Reſponſum, among the Romans. See MacrsTEex | 
Scrinii Diſpofitionum. 1 22 | 
AuruMm Muſivum, the antient name of what has been ſince | 
called Aurum moſaicum. This old name is brought into uſe | 
2 in the London diſpenſatory, and the preparation direct- 
ed to be made in the following manner: Take tin one 


pound, flower of brimſtone ſeven ounces, ſal armoniac and | 


purify d quickſilver of each half a pound; melt the tin, and 
21 © l We ect 


you will find at the bottom a fine regulus, like gold, weigh. 
ing about four ounces, which being malleable, may 45 
. wrought into any form. V. Smith, Laboratory, p. 34. 


AUSTRO-AFRICUS, the ſouth-ſouth-weſt punt, or wing 
Mol, Elem. "= 44 + 213. | 


AUSTROMANC uſtromantia, properly denotes ſooth.. 
ſaying, or a vain method of predicting futurity, from obſerva. 
tions of the winds. Rul. Lex. Alchym. p. 96 


k | AUTER Droit, in law, is where perſons ſue, or are ſued, in 


another's right; as executors, adminiſtrators, &c, - 

AUTERFOIB Acguit, in law, a plea by a criminal, that he 
was heretofore acquitted of the fame treaſon or felony, Por 
one ſhall not be brought in danger of his life, for the {ame of. 
fence, more than once. 3 Inſt, 213. | 

AUTOCABDALI, AvlexaBaa, in antiquity, an order of 
muſicians, who wore an ivy crown, or garland. Fabric 
Bibl. Græc. 1. 5. c. 40. p. 759. | ; 
Scaliger ſeems to rank them in the number of mimi. $a}. 
Poet. I. 1. c. 10. | 

AUTOCHTHONES, Alex, an appellation aſſumed 
ſome nations, importing that they ſprung, or were produced 
from the ſame ſoil which they ſtill inhabited. 
In this ſenſe, Atochthones amounts to the ſame with Abori- 

nes. | | 

he Athenians valued themſelves on their being Autochthones, 
ſelf-born, or yu, earth-born, it being the prevailing opi- 
nion among the antients, that, in the beginning, the earth, 
” ſome prolitic power, produced men, as it ſtill does plants, 

otter, Archæol. I. 1. c. 1. 
The proper Autochthones were thoſe primitive men, who had 
no other parent beſide the earth. 
But the name was alſo aſſumed by the deſcendants of theſe 
men, provided they never changed their antient ſeat, nor ſuf- 
fered other nations to mix with them. V. Fab. Theſ. 

319. 

this ſenſe it was that the Greeks, and eſpecially the Athe- 

nians, pretended to be Autochthones, and, as a badge thereof, 
wore a golden 4 woven in their hair, an inſect ſup- 
poſed to have the ſame origin. 

AUTOCRATOR, Arlexpalu, a perſon veſted with an abſolute 
independent power, by which he is rendered unaccountable to 
any other for his actions. 

The power of the Athenian generals, or commanders, was 
uſually limited; ſo that, at the expiration of their office, 
they were liable to render an account of their adminiſtration. 
But, on ſome extraordinary occaſions, they were exempted 
from this reſtraint, and ſent with a full and uncontroulable 
authority: In which caſeithey were ſtiled Aloxpalopes. Pott. 
Archæol. I. 3. c. 5. 

The ſame people alſo applied the name to ſome of their ambaſ- 
ſadors, who were veſted with a full power of determining 
matters according to their own diſcretion. "Theſe were deno- 
minated Ilpzofnus Adlexpalopes, and reſembled our Plenipoten- 
tiariet. Id. ib. c. 7. ö 

AUTOCRATOR was alſo a title given the Roman em 
firſt to Julius, and afterwards to his ſucceſſors, like that of 
Cæſar, or Auguſtus. Dion. I. 33. Calv. Lex. Jur. 


106. a. 
AUTODIDACT US, Alled dar, a perſon ſelf taught, or who 

has had no maſter, or affiſtant of his ſtudies, beſides himſelf. 
V. Moerhof. Polyhiſt. T. 1. I. I. n. 14. Bud. Iſag. ad 
Theol. 1. x. F. 15. c. 3. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. 

581. HS 
adidaftus is uſed in divers ſenſes, ſometimes to denote 
a perſon who-received his 8 immediately from hea- 
ven, without any help of ſtudy. In which ſenſe the word 
occurs in Homer *, and Clemens Alexandrinus >.—{* Odyfl. 
I. 22. v. 347. * Padag. |. 3. c. 8.] | 
Sometimes or him who acquires his knowledge without either 
inſtruction by word of mouth, or reading of books. Such 
were the inventors of ſciences and laws. 
Sometimes, and that moſt uſually, for him who arrives at 
learning by the uſe of books alone, without the affiſtance of 
any maſter, or inſtruction by word of mouth. _. 


it the quickſilver, and when this is cold, reduce it to | AUTOGLYPHUS Lapis, a ſtone, mentioned by Plutarch, 


powder, and mix it with the other ingredients. Then ſublime 
the compound in a matraſs, and the Aurum Muſroum will be | 
found under the part ſublimed, with a ſmall quantity of foul- | 
__neſs at the bottom. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 220. 
Aux un Potabile (Cycl. 
making Aurum Potabile in an hour or two, without a fur- 
nace, or any other diſtilled liquor than rectified fpirit of 
1 becher Works ahr. 1 1 6 21 | * 
URUM ifticum, mimic gold, a ical preparation, made | 
as follows : Take fine ed ver, GS t ounces, crude | 
Alexandrian tutty four ounces, borax ounces, falt- | 


Petre a. 
petre one; ounce and a half; pulverize and mix them altoge- beg 1 living, or being governed by our 
| ' own laws and magiſtrates © _. 47 

The liberty OL chica which lived under the faith. and pro- 
tection of the Romans, conſiſted in their Autonomia, 1. $ 
they were allowed to make their own laws, and elect vary 
own magiſtrates; by whom juſtice was to be adminiſt , 


; ther, tempering them with oil to the conſiſtence of a plaiſter ; 
then put a german crucible into a wind-furnance, heat it red 
Hot, itting your maſs into it, let it be covered, and the 
furnace filled with coals over the crucible, 
.. melted, let it cool of itſelf, then break the crucible, and | 


: \ 
3 } 
* - 7 F 
- v * 


Mr. Boyle gives us a method of | AUTOLITHOTOMUS, he who cuts himſelf for the 


When the maſs | - 


and ſome other of the antients, as having naturally impretic 
on it the figure of Cybele. It is ſaid to have been found in 


Sagaris, a river of Perſia, Doubtleſs if any ſuch ſtone ever 
exiſted, the prieſts had got it made to deccive the 4 * 
ne. 


Of this we have a very extraordinary inſtance given by Rei- 
ſelius, in the is of the —＋ naturæ — conf 
Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. x. an. 3. obl. 192. . 
Some chuſe to read the word, Hautholithotomus, or Heautoli 
tbotomus, ſuppoſing it formed on the model of Terence 3 
' Heautontimorumenos, Brun. Lex. Med. p. 95. a. 


al 
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and not by Roman preſidents or judges, as was done in other 


Nu ef. b 220-2 | 

Ar PHOSPHORUS, Allo. is, by ſome, uſed 7 
denote phoſphorus, on account of its kindling as it were © 
itſelf. V. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 95. & | 1 

AUTO PRAC II, in the civil law, thoſe indulged this privi- 
lege, that they ſhould not be ſummoned or compelled to pay 

| 1 or tributes, by the collectors, but ſhould be left to 
their own free will. I 34. Cod. Theodoſ. de Annon. and 

ib. ap. Du Cange, I. I. p. 403. 2 | 

Of ths oumbes were men of diſtinguiſhed dignity, and thoſe 
eminent for their probity and honour. 


AUTOPYROS, Acre, in the amient diet, jan epithet given | 


f 


AZALEA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a 


to a ſpecies of bread, wherein the whole ſubſtance of the 
wheat Was retained, without retrenching any part of the 


bran. : : 

Galen deſcribes it otherwiſe, viz. as bread where only the 
coarſer bran was taken out—On which footing, it was a me- 
dium between the fineſt bread, called Similagineus, and the 
coarſeſt, called Furfuraceous. Bud. de Aſſe, I. 5. p. 549. 
Corr. Def. Med. p. 64. a. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 95. b. 
'This was alſo called Autopyrites, and Syncomiſtus, ovyzouir©-. 
See BREAD. ; : 

AUX, in aſtronomy, that point in a planet's path, or orbit, 
wherein it is at its greateſt diſtance from the centre of the 
world. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 222. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 98. 
Hence the antients, who conſidered the earth as the center, 
uſe Aux in the ſame ſenſe with Apogee. Among the moderns, 
on the contrary, it denotes the Aphelium. ö 
Some alſo uſe Aux to denote the arch of the ecliptic, inter- 
cepted between the firſt point of aries, and the point wherein 
the ſun, or a planet, is at its greateſt diſtance from the earth, 
WWalf. loc. cit. 

AUXESIS, Artes, (Cycl.) in rhetoric, ſometimes ſignifies the 
ſame with Increment. See INCREMENT, 

AWAIT, in our old ſtatutes, is uſed to ſignify what we now 
call waylaying, or lying in wait, to execute ſome miſchief, 
In Stat. 13 R. z. c. 1. it is ordained, that no charter of pardon 
ſhall be allowed before any juſtice, for the death of a man flain 
by await, or malice prepenſed, &c. Blount. 

AXAMENTA, in m_—__ a denomination given to the verſes, 
or ſongs, of the Salii, which they ſung in honour of all men. 
The word is formed, according to ſome, from Axare ; q. d. 
nominare 2. Others will have the Carmina Saliaria to have 
been denominated Axamenta, on account of their being writ- 
ten , Tos Aten, in Axibus, or on wooden tables . Mei- 


ers, Critic, Sine Criſſ. c. 2. p. 71. in Not. * Walth, Lex. 


Muſ. . 60. b.] l : . 25 ; 
The 1 were not compoſed, as ſome have aſſerted, 
but only ſung by the Salii. 


in time ſo obſcure, that the Salii themſelves did not unde 

them. Varro ſays they were ſeven hundred years old. Quint. 

Inſt. orat. 1. 1. c. 11. V. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 235. 
AXAMENTA, or Ass AEN TA, in antient muſic, hymns 


or ſongs performed wholly with human voices. Buleng. de 


Theat. I. 2. c. 4. p. 343: 

AXIOM, Atioue, (Cycl.) in rhetoric, is uſed by Hermogenes 
to denote grandeur, dignity, and ſublimity of ſtyle. YoJ. 
Rhet. I. 6. p. 433. 

AXIOS, A.., a form of acclamation, antiently uſed by the 


people in the election of biſhops. When they were all una- | 


nimous, they cried out At., he is worthy, or 41a&:@-, un- 
worthy. V. Bingh. Orig. 1. 4. c. 2. F. 6. 

AXIOSIS, Ab., in rhetoric, denotes the third part of an 

exordium ; ſometimes alſo called AmTev%o:;, and containing 
ſome new propoſition more nearly relating to the matter in 
hand, than the Ilpdlao:;. 
Thus in Cicero's oration pro Milone, the Protaſis is, non 
poſſum non timere, judices, viſa hac nova judicii forma; the 
xelaoxwi}, Nec enim ea corona confeſſus veſter cinctus eft, qua 
folebat ; the Ati, Sed me recreat Pompei conſilium, cujus 
ſapienti non fuerit, quem ſententiis judicum tradidit, telis 
militum dedere ; the baſis, Bari, Duamobrem adeße animis 
Judices, & timorem, fi quem habetis deponite, Voſſ. Rhet. 
Heder. Schul. Lex. p. 495. 

AXIS, in „the name of a very remarkable animal of 
the deer kind in all reſpects, except that neither the male nor 
female have horns; the tail is conſiderably long, and the 
whole ſhape and make extreamly like the fallow deer. The 
female is ſmaller than the male, and both are of a reddiſh 
tawney colour, variegated with ſpots of white; the belly is 
white. The voice is much more loud and ſhrill than that of 
the deer. It is very plain that this creature is neither of the 
red nor fallow deer kind, whence Bellonius, who ſaw it at 
Cairo in Egypt, was induced to call it the Axis. Ray's Syn. 

uad. Bellon. | 

AXUNGIA Lune, an affected name given by the German 
chemiſts to the Terra Goltbergenſis, from their imagining that 
it contains ſome particles of ſilver, and owes tothem its virtues 


BERGENSIS Terra, 


ich were not indulged the Autenomia. Pitiſc. Lex. | 


he author of them was Numa | 
Pompilius ; and, as the ſtyle might not be altered, they rom | 
ng 


1 


in medicine. Dale's Pharmac. p. 19. See the article Gol r- 


[ , 
and ſometimes they haye got the better. Their inſtitution 
and officers are the ſame with thoſe of the janizaries ; but with 


% 


* 


* 


AZEDARACH, the bead tree, in bo 


AZELFOGE, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar 


— 


A Z.0 


Axvvola Solis, is uſed for the terta fileflaca, and ſaid to be 


good againſt the plague, peſtilential fevers, c. Boyles 
orks abr. vol, 1. p. 59. it. fol, edit, p.$or. ; \ Her 


AZAB, in the military orders of the Turks, fignifies a particu- 


lar body of the ſoldiery taken in, or added firlt to the janiza- 
ries, but now become a ſeparate. body you them. 
The word, in the oriental languages, ſignifies an unmarried 
E and the original order of theſe was, that they ſhould 
ſingle men. | LIM 


The Azabs in Egypt haye been great rivals to the janizaries, 


this difference, that from oda baſhees they are made ſerbajees, 
and from that office caias, and come into the divan.. On 
the contrary, among the janizaries, when any one is made a 
ſerbagee, tis laying him aſide, and he js no farther advanced, 
Pococt's Egypt, p. 169. 


genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: The cup 
is a ſmall upright perianthium, of a different colour from the 
reſt of the plant, divided into five ſegments, and remaining 
when the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts of one petal of 
double the length of the cup, wide open at the top, narrow at 
the baſe, and lightly divided into five curled ſegments. The 
ſtamina are five ſlender filaments inſerted into the receptacle. 
The antherz are ſimple. The germen of the piſtillum is 
roundiſh. The ſtyle is ſlender, of the length of the flower, 
and remains when that is fallen. The ſtigma is obtuſe. The 
fruit is a round capſule, divided into five cells. The ſeeds 
are 3 and roundiſh, Linnæi, Genera Plantarum, 
p-. 66. 


AZ AROLA, a tree of the meſpilus kind, and ſomewhat re- 


lated to our common white thorn, but having a much larger 
fruit. The fruit of this is much eſteemed in tealy, and from 
thence it has been introduced into England. 

It is to be propagated by _—_ or grafting on the. com- 
mon hawthorn, and ſhould be planted in a moiſt ſoil, and 


a warm ſituation, where it will annually produce great 


quantities of fruit. Theſe are ſhaped like the common 
haws in our hedges, but they are much larger, and are not 
fit for eating till they begin to decay, as is the caſe in the 
common medlar. It is a common miſtake to plant theſe 
trees againſt warm walls, ſuppoſing they will not produce 
fruit with us without that aſſiſtance, but it is a very erroneous 
opinion, for they produce both more and better 
ſtandards, Miller's Gardener's Dict. 


much uſed in France as a ſpecific for the farcy in horſes. Sa- 
var. Dia. Comm. T. 1. p. 204. ſeq. 

The Axarum, called alſo Nardus —_— grows in the 
Levant, Canada, and about Lyons in France. The firſt is 
reputed the beſt. It is given in powder, from the quantity 
of an ounce to two. 


AZAZEL, in jewiſh antiquity. See Scapt-GoarT. 
'AZED, in the materia medica, a name given by the Arabian 
writers to a kind of camphor, which they make the third 


in value, placing it after the alcanſuri and abriagi. The 
firſt of theſe was the fineſt of all the kinds of camphor, and 
was collected tolerably pure from the tree, as it grew in 
Canſur, the place whence it was named ; the abriagi was 
the ſame camphor, rendered yet more pure by ſublimation. 
This was a diſcovery of one of the kings of that country, 
and the camphor was named from him. The third kind, 
or Azed, was the ſame with what we now receive from the 
Indies, under the name of crude or rough camphor. The 
word Axed ſignified only Ares and was uſed to expreſs the 
camphor, formed into ſuch 


time, Aviſenna ſays this camphor was groſs, of a duſky 


colour, and much leſs bright and pellucid than the other 


kinds. 

tany, the name of 2 
nus of trees, the characters of which are theſe: The flower 

is of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, 

arranged in a circular form. In the center of the flower 

there ſtands a tube, which ſurrounds a piſtil ariſing from the 

center of the cup. This piſtil finally becomes a roundiſh ſoft 

fruit, containing a ſtone, which is ftriated, and uſually di- 

vided into ſeveral cells, containing oblong ſeeds. 

The ſpecies of Azedarach, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 


are theſe: 1. The blue flowered aſh- leav d Azrdarach. 2. 


Azedarach. Taurn. Inſt. p. 616. 

the ſecond mag- 
nitude, in the ſwan's tail. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 233. a. 
ſeq. Vital. Lex. Mathem. p. 79. 

Hevelius affigns its longitude for the year 1700, „ 1. 16 
45”. and its latitude northward, 59%. 57'. 53'. Prodrom. 
Aftron. p. 184. 


The ever 


AZOOPHAGUS, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by authors 


to expreſs ſuch inſects or animals as feed on herbs, never cat- 


ing the fleſh of any living creature. 
AZO 
ſt 


TH, (Cycl.) a name given by ſome to 8 
chy- 


one. When the Arabs began to cultivate the ſtudy 


miſtry, the metaphorical and hieroglyphical manner of 


writing, 


* 


ed fruit as 
AZARUM, a ſmall, dry, blackiſh, ſtringy, medicinal root, 


rge cakes, as it is alſo at this 


— — — —— — 
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of mercury, a third part of ſulphur, and a fourth of ſal 
moniac. Theat. Chym. T. 2. p. 437: Brun. Lex, Med. 


96. b. 

AZ WII Tx, in church hiſtory, a name given to thoſe wh 
communicate with bread not leavened or fermented, Speln 
Gloſſ. p. 54. a. | f 
The Gr in he eleventh century, called th Latin, i 
Wa rep zymit@ | vpailas ir : 
Po Ce Ol Lot T. x. path gy 

AZZALUM, in the antient phyſiology, a ſpecies of iron, 
reputed the moſt excellent of all, ſuppoſed to have been 
brought from India. Whence it was called Indicum, but, 
in reality, according to ſome, brought from China, Plia. 


Hiſt. Nat, I. 34. c. 14. Pancirol. de * Memor, 


tit, I 3+ | 


3 
þ 
| 
. 
3 


B A B 


lowering of a ſound by a ſemi- tone minor. Thus A * 
9 or A is the flat of A, or the ſemi-tone minor below 


A 


B, b, quadro or N, in the ſcale of muſical. notes, ſignifies the 


ſound which is a tone above A, and a ſemi-tone below Ce 


In the works of the muſicians of former ages we often meet 
with the mark k alone, to ſignify the ſame ſound as 6 yg. 


The letter B, among them, ſignified what we now call B flat 


but among modern muſicians, Bis more commonly uſed for the 


ſound which is a tone above A; and to denote B flat, or th 

ſemi-tone major above A, B or g is uſed, | 
B is alſo uſed as an abbreviation of baſſo or baſs. Hence 

B. C. ſtands for baſſo continuo, or the thorough baſs. 


BAAL, in antiquity, the ſupreme beipg among the Phenicians. 


See Dæ MON, Cycl. 


BAALIM, in Antiquity, inferior deities among the Pheni- 


OOO Lo does motels bf ni ed RR 


Imperfect extracts are now remaining of the work; 


cians. See Dzmon, Cycl. 
BAARAS, Banaras or BAchARAs, a miraculous kind of 


root, ſaid to grow on mount Lebanon, in a valley called 
Baaras, whence the name, near the city Macheron. 
Joſephus repreſents it as of a flame colour, and emitting 8 
of light in the night time, like a ſtar, but diſappearing in the 
day; on which footing it ſhould make a vegetable phoſphorus. 
This property it may be ſuppoſed to derive from the ſoil, 
which abounds in bitumen : not unlike the plains of Puzzuoli, 
which being replete with ſulphur, will flaſh under the horſes 
feet. But what the hiſtorian adds, concerning the difficulty 
and danger of pulling up this root, its ſhunning the hand, and 
retiring under-ground, with the extraordinary means uſed to 
ſtop it, and the expedient to pull it up, are ſo much on the 
marvellous, that we dare not relate them. The root, it 
ſeems, was highly prized for its virtue in curing epilepſies and 
ſſeſſions. V. Foſeph. de Bell. Jud. I. 7. Salmuth ad Pancir. 
. 2. T. 1. p. 60. Cern. T. 1. p. 79. ; 


BABBLING, among hunters, is when the hounds are too 
- . buſy after they have found a good ſcent, Cox. Gent. Recr. 


I. p. 18. 
BABYLON IAN, BaBYLonic, or BaBYLONISH Epacha, 


Gemara, Hours, &c. See the articles ErochA, GEMARA, 
Hou, &c. Cycl. - a” Bi | 
The Babylonian monarchy, hiſtory, &c. is the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe denominated, the Chaldean, or Aſſyrian, &c. 
V. Strauch. Brev. Chron. p 181. 

In antient writers, we find frequent mention of Babylonica 
Texta, a rich' ſort of weavings, or hangings, denominated 
from the city Babylon, where To practice of interweaving di- 
vers colours, in their hangings, firſt obtained. Plin. Hitt. 
Nat. I. 8. c. 48. Jun. Pit. Vet. Il. 2. c. 8. 

Hence alſo Babylonic garments, Babylonic ſkins, Babylonic 
carpets, houſings, &c. Brif. de Verb. Signif. Calv. Lex. 

ur 


Babylonica Solana, 2 laid over couches, &c. painted 


w ith gold, purple, and other colours. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. | 


1. p. 7. 


BaBs LONIAN, Babylonius, is alſo uſed in ſome antient writers for 


an aſtrologer, or any thing relating to aſtrology. 

Hence Baby/onia Cura *, the art of caſting nativities, and Nu- 
meri Balylonii >, the computations of aſtrologers. — [* Claud. 
Paneg. Conf. Honor. v. 18. > Far. I. 1. Od. 12.] 


BaByYLONICS, Babylenica, in literary hiſtory, a fragment of the 


ancient hiſtory of the world, ending at 267 years before 
Chriſt ; and compoſed by Beroſus * 2 


bylon, about the time of Alexander. 
 Babylonics are ſometimes alſo cited in ancient writers by the 


title of Caldaics. V. Stanl. Hiſt. Philoſ, p. 1034. 


The Babylonics were very conſonant with ſcripture, as Joſephus 


and the antient chriſtian chronologers aſſure ; whence the au- 
thor is uſually ſuppoſed to have conſulted the Jewiſh writings. 


oſus ſpe-ks of an univerſal r an ark, &c. He reckons 
ten generations between the 


marks the duration of the ſeveral generations by ſaroi, or pe- 
riods of 223 lunar months; which reduced to years, differ not 
much from the chronology of Moſes. * in Mem. 
Acad. Inſcr. T. 8. p. 282. ſeq. See Saros, Suppl. Cycie, 
GEneRATION, CHRONOLOGY, &c. CI. 
The Babylonics conſiſted of three books, including the hiſ- 
tory of the ancient Babylonians, Medes, &c. But only a few 
chiefly by Joſephus, and 8 . — 
ieny olephus, 8. ere e 

of . of * do awe nw; ar 


aſſiſtance to ſupply the loſs ; and forged a compleat Beroſus 
out of his own head. The world has not thanked him for 
the impoſture. V. Falric. Bibl. Grac. 1.6. e. 12. f. 9 
Sort. Vor. 1. | Hig 2b. 4 


: 
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ſſus, a prieſt of Ba- 


man and the deluge, and 


. out of Beroſus are collected 
with great exactneſs. Annius of Viterbo kindly offered his 
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B. 


B (Cyel.)—In muſic, b is uſed to denote a flat, or the | 


BABYROUSSA, in — the name of an animal, called 
by ſome, Porcus Indicus, or the Indian hog. It is of the ſize 
and ſhape of a ſtag. Its head and its tail reſemble thoſe of a 
boar, and its legs and feet, the goats. But beſides all theſe 
ſingularities, there is another thing in which it differs from all 
the other known animals, which is, that it has four dentes ex- 
erti, or long and crooked tuſks, two of which ariſe from the 
lower jaw, and the other two from the upper, making their 
way through the fleſh. Some have choſe to call them horns, 
but they are certainly more properly diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of teeth, as they have each their alveolus, from which 
they grow juſt in the manner of teeth, and are of the ſub- 
ſtance of ivory, not of horn. The creature is found in the 
iſland of Borneo. Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 96. 

BAC, in navigation, is uſed for a praam, or ferry-boat. Aubin. 
DiR. marin. p. 59. See the article FERRY, PRAAm, &c. 
Bac, in brewing, a large flat kind of tub, or veſſel, wherein 
the wort is put to ſtand and cool before boiling. Savar. 

Dict. com. p. 207. | 

The ingredients of beer paſs through three kinds of veſſels. 
They are maſhed in one, worked in another, and cooled in a 
third, called Bacs or coolers. 

Bac, in diſtillery, veſſels into which the liquor to be fermented 
is pumped from the cooler, in order to be worked with yeaſt. 
Shaw's Chem. Lect. p. 216. 

BACANTIBI, Baxzailfs, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, wander- 
ing clerks, who ſtrolled from church to church. V. Bingh.Orig. 
Ecclef. I. 6. c. 4. .F 5. 

The word ſeems formed by corruption from Vacantivi. 

BACCA . in the materia medica, the name of the 


fruit or berries of the Sapindus, or ſoapberry- tree. Dale, 
Pharm. 


Zog. 
BACCALARIA, in middle age writers, denotes a kind of 


country farms, conſiſting of ſeveral manſes. Du Cang. T. 1. 
p. 418. 


| BACCALARIA Deminicaria, or Indominicata, was more particu- 


larly uſed for a farm belonging to the lord, and kept in his 
own hands. 
BAC CHE, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus, who ce- 
lebrated the orgia, or myſteries of that god. See BAcchAx- 
ALIA. 
The Bacchz were originally a troop of bold enthuſiaſtic wo- 
men, who attended Bacchus in his traditionary expedition to 
the Indies, and were the chief means of his conqueſt. 
The Bacche were alſo denominated Mænides, ſometimes Baſſa- 
rides, from a garment worn by them called Baſ/ara : ſome- 
times Thyades, and ſometimes again Mimallanides, Clodones 
&c. V. Suid. T. 2. p 33%. a 
The Bacche were cloathed with the ſkins of wild beaſts; they 
went with their hair looſe, were crowned with ivy, and car- 
ried in their left hand the thyrſus. Ovid deſcribes the habit 
and equipage of the Bacchæ Met. l. 6. v. 592. | 
Vite caput tegitur ; lateri cervina ſini 
Vellera dependent; humero levis i haſta. ' 
They ran through the mountains, crying out Evobe Bacche, 
q- d. Let Bacchus live happily. In their frantic humours they 
tore flocks to pi eat their fleſh raw : when they ap- 
roached the Indian army, they took to their drums and cym- 
bels, which joined with their howling ſhrieks, and producin 
their thyrſus's twiſted, terrified the enemy's elephants, and 
put them to flight. Lucian in Dial. Suid. T. 1. p. 411. Danet, 
in Voc. Bacchus. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 238. Aquin. Lex. 
Mil. T. 1. p. 108. 
After the return from India, a feaſt was inſtituted by them, 
in honour of Bacchus, where their frantic exploits were yearly 
renewed. =» | 
BAcch was alſo uſed for the ivy crowns or garlands worn 
the prieſts of Bacchus, in offering ſacrifices to him. Suid. I. 
1. p. 411. Pitiſc. T. 1. p. 438. a. | | 
BACCHANA LIA, (Cycl.) — Plutarch will have the Gre- 
cian Dionyſia, anſwering the Roman Bacchanalia, to be the 
ſame with the Egyptian Pamylia, celebrated in honour of Oſiris, 
who was the ſame with the Grecian Bacchus. Plat. de Iſid & 
The Bacchanalia at Athens were at firſt very ſimple; a veſſel 
of wine adorned with a vine branch was brought forth ; after 
this followed a goat ; then was carried a buſhel of figs, and 
laſtly, the Phalli. Plut. de Cupid. Divit. p. 527. . 
Many frantic ceremonies were afterwards added, ſome of 
which are mentioned in the Cyclopædia, to which we may 
add, that the frantic rout attending theſe ceremonies, was, 
upon one of the ſolemnities of this followed by 
carrying certain facred veſſels; the firſt of which was filled 
with water; after which went a fele& number of honourable 


* 
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gold, filled with all ſorts of fruit: in theſe conſiſted the moſt. 


myſterious part of the ſolemnity ; and therefore to amuſe the 
common people, ſerpents MINE into them, which ſometimes 
crawling out of their places, 

was the [ipaxna, being a company of men carrying Tv; 


. 


abus, which were poles, to the end of which were fixed 


things in the form of a man's privities. Theſe perſons were 


crowned with violets and ivy, and had their faces covered with 


other herbs; they were called $a>x-Poga, and the ſongs re- 


. peated by them $aMvure douda. After theſe followed the 
_ 16vparany, in women's apparel, with garments ſtriped with 
white, and reaching to their ancles, garlands on their heads, 


gloves compoſed of flowers on their bands, and in their geſ- 
tures. imitating drunken men. There were alſo certain per- 
ſons called A . whoſe buſineſs it was to carry the Mw 


. or. myſtical van of Bacchus, a thing ſo. effential to this, and 


other ſolemnities and ſacrifices of this god *. Such at leaſt were 


the Athenian Bacchanalia : for the method of celebrating them 
among the Romans, ſeems not to have been altogether fo 
_ frantic. In reality the Bacchanalia was a Grecian feaſt, and 


. never publickly eſtabliſhed at Rome, though long tolerated, 


and held in the night-time, in the grove of Simila. After its 


_ prohibition, recorded at large by Livy, particular perſons ſeem 


to have continued its uſe. Tacitus gives an elegant deſcrip- 


tion of the Bacchanalia, as celebrated by Meſſalina >. [Part. 
Archæol. Græc. T. 1. I. 2. c. 20. p. 383. Lakemak. Antiq. 


Græc. Sacr. P. 4. c. 2. F. 12. p. 61 o. ſeq, Pitiſc. T. 1. p. 
238, ‚ V. Tac it. Anal. 11. c. 31. ] 


| There were divers ſorts of Dionyſia or Bacchanalia, among 


the Greeks ; for the name is frequently given to all the ſolemn 
feaſts of Bacchus. | 1+ 


The firſt held in the ſpring, in the month Elaphebolion, call- 


ed Awwois Afixa. Or Ta » Aru, becauſe: ſolemnized within the 


city, ſometimes pryane, or the great Bacchanalia; and ſome- 
times abſolutely and by way of eminence &Aiovoiz, or Baccha- 


nalia, as being the moſt celebrated of all the feaſts of this 
deity at Athens. 5 | 


| The ſecond held in autumn, in the month Poſideon, and called 
more particularly Azama, lena; ſometimes ra r Aygs;, or the 


rural feaſt, becauſe celebrated in the field; ſometimes: alſo 
| Aero wxpes, Or the leſſer Bacchanalia, Lakemak. Antiq. 
Græc. Sacr. P. 4. c. 2. F. 12. Patt. Archæol. I. 2. c. 20. 
p. 384. 


he antheſteria are by ſome thought-to have been ſacred to 


Bacchus, under the denomination of Awvoa A, or old 


Pachanalia. Lakemak. 1. c. See Ax THESTERIA. a 
The others take theſe to have been two different feaſts, and 


the latter no other than the great Baccbhaualia, called Apxma, 


or Arx, by way of contradiſtinction from the leſſer, or 


rural fort, which are denominated Naas, or the newer, 
. To theſe may be added the A Bev gene, held at Brauron, 


a borough of Attica; Nuxiua, not to be revealed; Apradixa, 


. held by the Arcadians ; Tgpa, held by the Thebans in me- 
. mory of Bacchus's three years expedition into India, Pott. 


. 


1. c. p. 384. Lakemak. p. 614. | 

Jo. Nicolai and Jac. Herrenſchnidius have diſcourſes expreſs 
on the antient Facchanalia 4. M. du Rondel ©, has given an 
apology for the Pacchanalia, and ſhewn they were not ſo bad as 
they have been ö V. Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. 10. f. 
10. In. Diff. de Chænice Pythag. publiſhed in French at 
Amſt. 1690. ,1 29, ] | 
Some writers call the Romiſh carnaval, the Chri/tian Baccha- 
nalia. Fabric. I. c. p. 332. See CARNAVAL. 


BAcCcHANALIA, bacchanals, is alſo a name given to pictures, or 


- baſſo relieves, whereon the feaſt is repreſented, conſiſting chief- 


* dancings, nudities, and the like. 
here are antique bacchanals ſtill ſeen on ſeveral antient 
friezes. The bacchanals painted by Pouſſin are excellent. 


_ Felib. ap. Trev. Dict. T. 1. p. 782. 


BACCHARACH Wine, a name of a particular kind of wine, 


by ſome eſteemed a kind of Rheniſh ; but Portzius, who has 
written expreſly on the ſubject, obſerves, that it differs from 


all the common Rheniſh wine, in colour, odour, taſte and 


virtue. When the wine is firſt made, it is of a yellowiſh co- 


lour, but they take off this by means of icthyocolla cut and 


ſteeped in fair water for ten or twelve hours, and then torn to 
pieces, and mixed with the wine, but only in a ſmall quan- 


.  tity.' They add only ſo much of the wine as they ſuppoſe 


capable of diſſolving it; and then letting it ſtand ſix or ſeven 


2 and take away its colour, Some add, at the ſame time, a quan- 
diy of ſand, or of powdered white glaſs, which being heavy, 


Pour it out of one veſſel into another till it froths ; they then - 


days, they put it into a fieve, and pouring ſome more 
Wine on it, they waſh it through; and thus percolated, they 


pour che whole into a proper quantity of the wine, to clarify it 


«nd entangling themſelves in the foul matter of the wine, 


- Carry it to the bottom with them. When they pour this ſo- 


lution into the veſſel, they uſe a little ſtick with a piece of 


thin board perforated at the end of it, with which they beat 


me wine in the veſſel, to mix the ſolution of iſinglaſs every- 
. | where. with it. Four or five days ſtanding quiet after this, 
- ſeparates all the forces, and the wine is then drawn out into 


& 


4 ther veſſels pure and; colourleſs. Partzi us de vin. Rhen. | 


> 
1 3. 
- ) 


N 


oniſhed the beholders. Next 


B A C 


| The Baccharach wine is of a very agreeable tafte, and in itz 
ualities is rather inciſive than diuretic ; it is alſo account 

* and is famous for quickening the ſpirits more and 
ſooner than any other wine. 

Ihe Baccaharach wine agrees with the other wines, in that 
more ſpirit is obtained from it than from the Greek, Muſco. 
dine, or any other of the ſweet wines. 

Ihe ſpirit diſtilled from this and other thinner wines is alſo 
more fine than the richer wines. 
BACCHARIS, BaccHas, in botany, commonly called p/5wvmy'; 
Jpikenard,a (weet ſcented ſhrubby plant. The leaves are rough, 
and of a ſize between thoſe of the violet and mullein. The ſtalk 
is bent into angles, and riſes to the height of a cubit, i; 
ſomewhat rough, and not without ſuckers. The flowers are 
of a purple colour inclining to white, and have a fragrant 
- ſmell ; and the roots are like hellebore, and ſmell like cinna- 
mon. It delights in a rough dry ſoil. See Conyza. 
This plant is. but rarely uſed in medicine; though ſome reckon 
it a good vulnerary, and uſeful in bruiſes, &c., 
The Baccharis.'is the Conyza major vulgaris of C. Pauhin, 
V. Ray's Sy nopſ. & Hiſt. Plant. Boerhaav. index, &c. See alſy 
Miller's Gard. Dict. voc. Conyza. 01 f 
Monſ. Vaillant makes the Haccharis, (in French, Bacchunte) 
a genus of the corymbiferous claſs, and enumerates its ſpecies 
in Mem. Acad. des Sciences, Anno 17109. 
He ſuppoſes Bacchar:s to be derived from Bacchus, Bax, the 
god of wine; becauſe the plants to which the ancients gave 
this name had a vinous ſmell, or perhaps, becauſe they were 
uſed as a preſervative againſt the diſtemper called Baxx:; by 
the Greeks, which they conſidered as an inchantment. 
BACCHAR 15, Baxxap, was alſo the name of a ſweet ointment 
among the ancients, perhaps from this herb's being a princi: 
pal- ingredient in it. 2 
BA CC Hl, in mechanics, a kind of antient machines, in form 
of goats, uſed by Jupiter in his wars againſt the giants. 
Rubeck deſcribes two kinds of Bacchi, one made like the 
battering ram, where with Jupiter demoliſhied the enemies for- 
tifications; the other contrived to caſt fire out of; from 
whence the Greeks are conjectured to have framed. their ide: 
| of chimera.  Rudbeck, Atlant. P. 3. c. 13. Phil. Tran. 
No. 2. p. 2078. | | 
BACCHIC, ſomething relating to the ceremonies af Bacchus, 
The celebrated intaglia, called Michael Angelo's ring, is a re- 
preſentation of à Bacchic feaſt. 
BAccnic Seng, Bacchicum carmen, is ſometimes uſed for a chan- 
ſen à boire, or compoſition to inſpire jollity. But in a more 
roper ſenſe, it is reſtrained to a dithyrambic ode, or . hymn, 
. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 7. p. 29%. | 
BAcCCcHiCA, in botany, is uſed for ivy, hedera. Blancard 
Lex. Med. | | . 
BACCOFOE, in botany, the name of a fruit very common in 
Guinea. It is like the banana, except that it is whiter, thick- 
er, and ſhorter. The taſte and ſmell are both very agreeable; 
and ſome pretend, that on cutting it through tranſverſely, 
there is the figure of a crucifix- repreſented on each fide of it. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 108. 99 
BACCH US, in zoology, a name given by ſome: to the myz9, 
a a fiſh of the mullet kind, remarkable for the red colour of its 
lips, and the extremity of the covering of the gills. il 
lughby Hiſt. Piſc. p. 276. See the articles MyxoN and Muc! 
BACHARIS, in botany. See BaccHaRis: 
BACK, in the manege, and among farriers. A horſe's Fall 
ſhould be ftreight, not hollow, which is called /add'e tacked: 
horſes of this kind are generally light, and carry their heads 
high, but want in ſtrength and ſervice. A horſe with 2 
weak back is apt to ſtumble; Ruſt. Dict. in voc. Reins. 
In the French riding ſchools, to mount a horſe @- dos, is to 
mount him bare-backed, without a ſaddle. Guill. Gent Ditt. 
1. 

Doe of a chinmey, the hind part between the jaumbs and the 
hearth, uſually formed. of brick, ſometimes tiles. . 
Iron Back, is a large plate of caſt-iron, frequently adorned with 
figures in low relievo, ſerving not only to preſerve the ſtone- 
work of the chimney back, but alſo to reflect the heat of the 
oy forwards. V. Davil. Courſ. d' Archit. P. 1. pl. 57 

and 58, | 
BACK of @ hip, among builders, denotes. the two planes on the 
outſide of the hip, lying parallel with the adjoining fide and end 
of the roof. Neve, Build. DiR. in voc. Hip. Hir. 
| Back pointing, is uſed by ſome for the art of paſting of prints 
and other deſigns on glaſs. Smith. Art of Paint. c. 19. 
BACKS, among dealers in leather, denote the thickeſt and beſt 
tanned hides uſed: chiefly for ſoles of ſhoes. Fought. C 
T. 1. No. 123. p. 322. 5 | 
Backs, in diſtillery. See Bae. ai . 
BACK BEROND, or Bactberend, in law writers, denotes à ci. 
minal caught carrying off ſomething on his back. Selman. 
1 25 a. Stinner, Etym. voc. Forens. n, 
is Senſe, Bracton uſes it for a ſpecies of what the c 
lians call manifeſt theft, furtum mani feſtum. Brach. I. 3. Ta- 
SG. m Sgt 28 3þ n | 
In the foreſt laws, Backberond is one of the four-circumſtancs 


| 


- - 


or caſes, wherein a foreſter may arreſt the body of an offen- 
| der againſt vert, or veniſon in the foreſt... The others 


allt. 


fave fland,.. dig-draw, and 1oody-hand. - ue of Fo- 
reſt Laws, p. 2. Cowel. Blount. Terms de Ley. 3 
BACKING « colt, the operation of breaking him to e, 
or bringing him to endure a rider. , 
To back a colt they uſually take him into ploughed ground, 
trot him awhile, to rid him of his wantonneſs F then having 
ane to ſtay his head, and govern the chaffing rein, the maſter 
' mounts his back, not ſuddenly, but by d firſt making 
"ſeveral offers or half-rifings : when he bears theſe patiently, 
he mounts in earneſt, and ſettles in his place, cheriſhing him, 
& V. Dict. Ruſt. 75 voc. Gent. Recr. p. 44. 
G a horſe. See HORSE. 
We- WORM, a name given by ſportſmen to a diſeafe very 
common to hawks, and called alſo the filander. The worms 
are lodged between the ſkin and the fleſh, and grow to 
a great lengtb, ſome. of them being not leſs than half a- yard 
long. They are very troubleſome to the bird, and will 
at length kill it, if they be not deſtroyed in time. "Their 
uſual place is under the ſkin of the lower part of the back, to- 
wards the rump. ; 7 N 
There are ſeveral ſymptoms vrhich diſcover the bird to be 
troubled with this diſeaſe, the principal are the ſtinking of its 
breath, the croaking and mourning in the night, ruffling and 
. writhing the tail, and the ſmallneſs of the dung. Rus 
The b 
ſome ſtrong and well grown wormwood, put into it as many 
cloves of gatlick as it will conveniently cover; let the cloves be 
well cleaned of all ſkins, and pierced with holes; this is to 
ſtand a few nights, and afterwards one of the cloves is to be 
given, freſh taken out of the liquor every evening, for four 
nights together, and after a reſt of a few days, the ſame 
number given again, and ſo on till the diſeaſe is got the better 
. of, Others give a ſcouring of waſhed aloes, muſtard- ſeed, 
and agarick, of each equal quantities. Dict. Ruſtic. in voc. 
BACOBA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors call the 
bonana- tree, or miſa fructu breviori. Piſo. p. 76. N 
BACON, ſwin's fleſh falted and dried in the chimney. Writers 
on this branch of cconomics give rules for the Pe A the 
. falting, and curing of bacon, larding with bacon, &c. V. Col- 
lins, Salt. and Fiſhery, p 123, and 129. 11 
BA cox. ſtuard, denotes the thick outer ſkin taken off the lard or fat. 
Old Eiſtorians and law writers ſpeak of the ſervice of the Ba cox, 
a cuſtom in the manor of Whichenacre in Staffordſhire, and 
Priory of Dunmore in Eſſex; in the former of which places, 
by an antient grant of the lard, a flitch of bacon, with half a 
. quarter of wheat, was to be given to every married couple, 
who could ſwear, that having been married a year and a day, 
they would never within that time have once exchanged their 
mate for any other perſon on edrth, however richer, fairer, 
or the like. But they were to bring two of their Neighbours 
to ſwear with them that they believed they ſwore the truth. On 
this the lord of another neighbouring manor, of Rudlow, was 
to find. a horſe ſaddled, and a- ſack to carry the bounty in, 
with drums and trumpets, as far as a day's journey out of the 
manor : all the tenants of the manor _ ſummoned to at- 
tend, and pay ſervice to. the bacon, V. Plot. Nat. Hiſt, 
Stafford. G 10. $. 77, 
The Bacon of Durmore, firſt erected under Henry III. was on 
much the ſame footing ; only the tenor of the oath-was, that 
the parties had never once repented, or wiſhed themſelyes un- 
married again. Plot. I. c. F. 80. 8 
BAC TROPERATA, an antient appellation given to philoſo- 
phers by way of contempt, denoting a man with a ſtaff and 
a budget. Hieron in Matth. c. 10. | 
The word is alſo written Bactropereta. It is compounded of 
Bax'por, ſtaff, and vue. bag, or budget. 
Du Cange is of opinion, it ought to be written Bactroperita; 
and that it denoted a traveller, or pilgrim, who carried a ſtaff 


method of cure. is this: ſqueeze out the juice of 


and 2 leathern bottle of wine, as the word is explained by 


Papias. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 787. © . 
We ſuppoſe it is of the ſame people, that Paſchaſms Radbertus 
ſpeaks, under the corrupt name of Baccoperite, or Bacchionitæ, 
whom he deſcribes as philoſophers who had ſo great a con- 
. tempt for all earthly things, that they kept nothing but a 
diſh to drink out of ; and that one of this order ſeeing a pea- 
| fant ſcooping up the water in his hand, threw away his cup 
as a- ſuperfluity ; which is nothing but the old ftory of Dio- 
genes the Cynic. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 782. 
BACULARES, a ſect of anabaptiſts, ſo called, as holding it 
unlawful to bear a ſword, or any other arms, beſides a ſtaff. 
Pratol Elench. Hzret. P. 1. I. 2. f. 2. 5 110 
BACULARIUS, in writers of the middle an eccleſiaſtical 
- apparitor, or verger; who carries a „ batculus, in his 
hand, as an enſign of his office. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 
p- 425, | | RS 
BACUL Sti. Pauli, or batoons of St. Paul, a kind of figured 
| ſtones of the ſame ſubſtance with thoſe reſembling the briſtles 
of ſome american Echini, called by Dr. Plott Lapides Fu- 


daici. d. in Ray Phil. Lett. p. 23757. | 
BACULOMETRY, Baculometria, (Cycl.) — is properly that 


branch or ſpecies of geodeſia, which finds heights and diſtances, 

dy the help of ſtaves. Wolf. Lex. Math. 2337. 
Schwenter has explained this art in his etria practica; the 
rules of it are alſo laid down by Wolkus*, in hi elements; 


x 


Oꝛanam alſo gives an illuſtration of the principles of lacule- 
metry d. — [* Elem. Geom. & 183, '197, '201, 205, 243, 
26 ſeq. 2715 345: b ict. Math.] 8 

BACULOSUS Ecclgſiaſticus, in ſome antient laws, is uſed for 
a biſhop or abbot, dignified with the paſtoral ſtaff, or crozier. 
Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 55. a. A | 

BADGER, in zoology. See the articles TAxus and MxLrs. 

BADIAGA, in the materia medica, the name of a ſort of 

ſpungy plant, common in the ſhops in Moſcow, and ſome 
other northern kingdoms. 
The uſe of it is the taking away the livid marks from blows 
and bruiſes, which the powder of this plant is faid to do in a 
night's time. 

Wie owe the knowledge of this medicine, and its hiſtory, to 
the accurate Buxbaum. He obſerves, that the plant is always 
found under water, and is of a very ſingular and peculiar na- 
ture, | 
It ſomewhat reſembles the alcyonizvms, and ſomewhat the 
ſpunges, but differs greatly from both, in that it is full of 
ſmall round e reſembling ſeeds. It is of a looſe, light, 

and ſpungy „and is made up of a number of fibres 
of an herbaceous matter, and is dry, rigid, and friable be- 
tween the fingers. 
This may ſerve as the generical character of the badiaga, of 
which this accurate obſerver has found three different ſpecies. 

- The firſt of theſe he calls the great badiaga; this is mentioned 
in Loſel's Flora Pruffica, under the name of Muſcrs aquaticus 
ceratoides, the horned water moſs ; and Breynius calls it an 
elegant ſpecies of ſpunge; the ſeeds of this large kind are 
whitiſh, and are convex on one part, and hollowed on the 
other, in the manner of the crabs eyes ; the ſmell of this ſpe- 
cies is very offenſive, and reſembles the ſmell of ſome rank fiſh. 
The fecond ſpecies is ſmaller, and leſs branched than this, 

and is remarkable for its yellow ſeeds. It is like the former, 

of a dark blackiſh-green colour, and of a fiſhy rank ſmell ; this 
uſually adheres either to the mud at the bottom of lakes, or to 
ſome ſmall water-plants, ſuch as the three leaved duckweed, 
or the like, whereas the former is generally found ſticking” to 
old boards. This loves]ſtanding water, and is called the leſſer 

badiaga. k 

The third kind is the grey, or aſh-coloured badiaga; this is 

the plant called the branched brittle river-ſpunge, by Mr. Ray. 

This is a much more t plant than either of the other 

' ſpecies, and much approaches to the nature of the branched 
ſpunges, but it is very brittle; the branches of this often 
grow together, and form cavities between them occluded on 

all ſides. The ſeeds of this ſpecies Buxbaum had not an 
opportunity of obſerving, but judged from a ſimilarity in the 
other parts of the plants, that they were like thoſe of the reſt. 
Act. P Vol. 2. p. 344. 

BADIGECN, a mixture of plaiſter and free · ſtone, well ground 

together, and ſifted; uſed by ſtatuaries to fill up the little holes, 
and repair the defects in ſtones, whereof they make their 
ſtatues and other work. - Savar. Dict. Com. p. 209. 

Maſons give the ſame name to a kind of mortar made of the 
duſt, or fragments of free-ſtone, wherewith- they colour, or 

ſmeer over the common plaiſter, to give it a reſemblance of 

- free-ftone. 

The ſame term is alſo uſed by joiners, for ſaw-duft mixed with 
ſtrong glue, wherewith they fill up the chaps, and other de- 
fects in wood, after it is wrought. 

BADOUCE, in natural hiſtory, the Eaſt Indian name of a 
fruit, very common in that part of the world. It is round, 
and of the ſize of one of our common apples; it is yellow 

on the outſide, and white within. It reſembles che man- 
gouſtan; but its pulp is more tranſparent; its taſte is very 
agreeable, and has ſome reſemblance of that of our gooſeberries. 

BA T US, in ichthyology, a name given byAriſtotle, and other of 
the antient Greeks, to the fiſh called by the Latin writers 

cottus; particularly to that ſpecies of it which we call the ba/!- 

head, or the miller” s-thumb. See CoTTvs, | 

BATYLOS, or BxTyLron, in antiquity, a kind of ſtones 

worſhipped among the Greeks, Phrygians, and other nations 
of the eaſt ; ſuppoſed by modern naturaliſts to be the ſame 
with our ceraunia, or thunder-ſtone. Merrat. Metalloth. 
Arm. 9. c. 16. p. 240. See the article Cxxaunta. 
The Hætyles, among the Greeks, is repreſented as the fame 

- with the abadir among the Romans. See the article AA DIR. 
The Bætyli, repreſented by the ancient mythologiſts, are con- 
ſidered by ſome as a kind of animated ſtatues ſuppoſed to 

have been invented by Czlus, in his war agtinſt Saturn. 

Others derive their origin and worſhip from the ftone which 
Saturn is ſaid to have ſwallowed by miſtake for his ſon 5 nk 

acob 
rſhipped 


others from the pillar of ſtone, which the patr 
erected at Bethel ꝰ; and which was afterwards w | 
the Jews. And hence the uſual | 
l Genel. c. 28. v. 18. pocr. vet. Teſt. 
T. 1. c. 440. F. 134- Mem. Acad. Inſerip. T. 3. p. 178. 
4 V. Yoff. Etym. p. 60. b. hne aun, an 
The prieſts of Cybele carried a Bztylos on their breaſt, repre · 
- ſenting the mother of tte gods. Hut it is àa miſtae to ſup- 
; poſe, that this was the only ton of the godd 
that they carried about with V. Bani in Hiſt, 


mology of the word 4. 
Fabric. Cod. A 


Ac ad. Inſcrip. T. 3. p. 361. 
Fig 7 Theſe 
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For arms, the foot catried a ſpear, ſhield, ſaw, baſket, ru- 
trum, hatchet, lorum, falx, &c. Alſo ſtakes or pales, v0, 
for the ſudden fortifying a camp; ſometimes ſeven or ven 
twelve of theſe pales were carried by each man, though ge- 
nerally, as Polybius tells us, only three or four. 
On the Trajan column we ſee ſoldiers repreſented with thi, 
fardle of corn, utenſils, pales, &c. gathered into a bundle 
| _ laid on their ſhoulders. V. Lipſ de milit. Rom, 1. 8. 
dial. 2. | 
Thus enured to labour, they grew ſtrong, and able to under- 
go Lr in battle; the greateſt heat of which never 
tired them, or put them out of breath. In after-times, when 


BAG 


"Theſe Beil were much the object of the veneration of the 
antient heathens. Many of their idols were no other. In 
reality no ſort of idol was more common in the eaſtern coun- 
tries, than that of oblong-ſtones erected, and hence termed 
by the Greeks, «ow, pillars., | 
In ſome parts of Egypt they were planted on both ſides of the 
highways. In the temple of Heliogabalus, in Syria, there was 
one to have fallen from heaven. I here was alſo 
a famous black ſtone in Phrygia, ſaid to have fallen from hea- 
ven. Theſe were moſt commonly nothing but ſhapeleſs ſtones, 
though honoured, as repreſenting the mother of the gods. 
The Romans ſent for it, and the prieſts belonging to it, with 


much ceremony, Scipio Naſica beingat the head of the em- | diſcipline flack, this luggage was thrown on carriages, 

baſſy. V. Bamer. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcrip. Tom. 3. p. 362. Strab. and porter s ſhoulders. 

Geogr. I. 17. Pott. Archeol. I. 2. c. 2. p. 190. ſeq. j The Macedonians were not leſs inured to hardſhip than the 
BAG, (Cycl.)—Ba d, ſaculus, in medicine and 2 denotes | Romans: when Philip firſt formed an army, he forbid all uſe 


of carriages : yet with all their load, they would march in a 
ſummer's day, twenty miles in military rank. 
T. 2. p. 106, ſeq. Pitiſc. T. 1. p. 944. 

BAGGING of Heps. See Hops. | 

BAGOI, among the antient Perſians, were the ſame with tho 

. called by the Latins, ſpadenes, viz. a ſpecies of eunuchs, in 
whom the canal of the penis was ſo contorted by a tight vin- 
culum, that they could not emit the ſemen, Flix. Hiſt, Nat. 
J. 1 c. 4. Calu. Lex. p. 107. b. 

BAGPIPE, this inſtrument was called by the Romans utricula- 
ris tibia, and the players thereon, uricularii; by the Greeks 
Aoxauzs, Some alſo take nablian, or nablon, mentioned by 
Strabo, and others, for a bagpipe. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. 
p. 1126. b. & 246. b. 

The invention of the bhagpipe is by ſome derived from Tubal, 


a kind of fomentation, prepared of proper ingredients, in- 
cloſed in a bag, to be applied externally to a part diſeaſed, for 
ent relief. Barchu : Pharm. Synop. p. 132. et 
iſpenſatory writers deſcribe cordial; hg, uſed in deliqui- 
/ ums ; bags for the. ſide, for the ſtomach, in weakneſſes of 
| oo ſtomach; anodyne bags to eaſe pain in any part. Quinc. 
harm. P. 4. F. 14- 
Wines and I are frequently medicated by putting into them 
bags full of proper ingredients. | 
| Sooke bags, ns of perfumes, ſcented powders, 
and the like, -incloſed in bags, to give a fragrancy to clothes 
or the like. Salmon. Polygr. I. 5. c. 13. 
Petty Bac. See PRETTY Bag. | 1 5 
BAGADAT, a name by which ſome call the carrier pĩidgeon, 
the Columba Tabellaria of Moore. This name is probably 


V. Aquin, 


2 — 


a ition of the word Bagdat, the name of the city from | who is called in Scripture Pater canentium organs & cithurd. 

_ whence they are ſometimes brought to Europe; being origig Others attribute it to Pan; others to Mercury; others to Fau- 

nally brought thither from Bazora. Moores Columb. p. 29. nus; others to Marſyas; and others to the young Sicilian 
BAGAUDA, or Bacavpaz, an antient faction of peaſants, or | ſhepherd Daphnis, who firſt compoſed. paſtorals. 


_ . malcontents, who ravaged the Gauls. 
The Gauls being oppreſſed with taxes, roſe about the year of 
Chriſt 290, under the command of Amand and Elian; and 
aſſumed the name Bagaude, which according to ſome au- 

thors, ſignified, in the Gallic language, forced rebels; accord; 
ing to others, tribute; according to others, robbers ; which 
aff ſignification others allow the word had, but then it was 
from them 

An 
Lex 


: 


after the time of the bagaudæ, and doubtleſs took its riſe 

V. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 431. Pitiſc. 

Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 238. Menag. Orig. p. 69. b. Aquin. 
BAGGAGE, 


nec utenſils, apparel, &c. of the officers and ſoldiers: 
The baggage includes alſo women, children, ſuttlers, &c. 
The baggage is well called by Roman writers, Impedimenta, on 
account. of the trouble and expence attending it. Unleſs 
ſtrict diſcipline be kept, great inconveniences may ariſe from it; 
| whence ſeveral military laws and ordinances relating to the 

baggage. Of late times, they have the precaution, when oy 
expedition that requires diſpatch is undertaken, or when a battle 
is ex to ſend away the baggage to ſome place of ſecu- 
5 2 Feſch. Ingen. Lex. p. 930. b. 

Baggage waggons before a march are appointed a rendez- 
vous, where they are marſhalled by the waggon-maſter gene- 
ral, according to the rank the ſeveral regiments bear in the 
army. On à march, they are ſometimes ordered to follow 
the reſpective columns of the army, ſometimes to follow the 
march of the artillery, and ſometimes to make a column of 
themſelves. The general's baggage is generally firſt. If the 
army march from he right, the baggage of that wing has the 
van; if from the left, the baggage of the left has the van. 
Each n has a diſtinguiſhing flag, to ſhew to what re- 
giment it belongs. Guillet. p. 2. 

Packing up the BAGGAGE, — calligere, was a term among the 


T. 1. p. 108. a. 
is particularly uſed in the military art, for the 


F 


Romans, for preparing to go to the war, or to be ready for an 


expedition. Aquin. I. 2 p. 415. a. 

Ihe formula whereby the ſoldiers declared they were in readi- 
neſs, was, vaſa conclamare. __ | 
The Romans diſtinguiſhed two kinds of baggage, a greater 
and leſs The leſſer was carried by the ſoldier on his back, 
and called ſarcina; conſiſting of the things moſt neceſlary to 
life, and which he could not do without. Hence colligere 
| ſarcinas, packing up the baggage, is uſed for decamping 


Moers. 8 


1 
greater and heavier was carried on horſes and vehicles, 


and calledgnera. . Hence onera vehiculorum, ſarcinæ hominum. | 


The taggage horſes were denominated ſagmentarii equi. /quin, 
| lit. T. 2. p. 208. a. It. p. 261. b. 
The Roman ſoldiers in their marches were heavy loaden, in- 


ſomuch, that oy vere called by way of jeſt, muli marian, 


and erumne. ey had four ſorts of luggage, which they 


never went without, viz. corn, or buccellatum, utenſils, valli, | 


and arms. Ciceroobſerves, that they uſed to carry with them 
above half a month's proviſions ; and we have inſtances in 
Livy,” where they carried proviſions for a whole month. 
Their utenſils comprehended thoſe. proper for gathering fewel, 


- drefling their meat, and even for fortification, or intrenchment, 


and what is more, a chain for binding captives.. 
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babar is 300 catis, but each cati only equal to 16 taels. 
BAHIRA, among the antient Arabs, a name 


The bagpipe was uſed to celebrate the praiſes of heroes and 
— men, as well as at ſacrifices, ſolemn feaſts, combats, 
erals, &c. The bagpipe. is only an improvement of the 
calamus or oaten pipe, by combining of ſeveral different ſizes 
t er; but much mended by the bellows being added to it, 
which is ſaid to be the invention of a king of Phrygia. Be- 
fore his time the inſtrument being blown by the mouth, ſub- 
jected the player to much grimace ; to prevent which, the an- 
tients uſed a kind of bridle, or leathern collar, called „ een 
which coming over the mouth, preſſed the lips and cheeks fo 
tight, as only juſt to leave room for giving breath to the pipe. 
Journ. des Scav. T. 6. p. 2750. 
An anonymous French author has publiſhed a treatiſe of the 
bagpipe, trait de la muſette, with a new method of learning 
to play on it without a maſter. Fol. Par. 1672. V. Jour. 
des Scav. T. 6. p. 268. 


BAGRE, in zoology, a ſmall bearded fiſh of the anguilliform 


kind, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. The moſt common 
of theſe, called ſimply the bagre, is to be known by theſe 
characters. Its body is oblong, the beginning of its tack is 
elevated, and its head is pointed, or of a conic form, and co- 
vered with a hard cruft or ſhell, reaching to the beginning of 
the back. Its uſual length is about a foot; its beard, for all 
the fiſh of this name have beards, is compoſed of fix fibres; 
the four lower of which are of a finger and an half long, 
and the two upper of the length of the whole body of the 


fiſh. It has ſeven fins beſides the tail; of which the two that 


are below the gill-fins, and one placed ere& on the ſummit of 
the back, have each a ſtrong, bony, and ſerrated horn, of 
their own length; the others are ſupported by ſcfter prickles; 
the tail is forked; it has no ſcales, but is covered over the 
whole body with a ſoft mucous ſkin of a ſilvery whiteneſs, 
and the beard, the head, and fins, are all of the ſame colour ; 
the eyes are large, the mouth ſmall, and without teeth. It is 
caught in the American ſeas, and is eaten; but if any body 
is wounded by its thorns, it generally gives great pain, ard 
is difficult to cure. Margraves Hiſt. Braſil. 

The other ſpecies are ſome larger, others ſmaller, and have 
other flight diſtinctions; but they are all bearded, and all have 
thorns at ſome of their fins. 


BAGRE de Rio, a name by which ſome call the fiſh more fre- 


quently known by the name of Nhamdia. Margrave's Hiſt. 
Braſil. See the article Nyampia. 


BAHAR, or BaRR, a weight uſed at Ternate, Moca. in the 


Moluccas, Achem, and divers other parts of the Eaſt Indies. 
Lex. Mercat. p. 385. | 

There are two kinds, the great, wherewith ſpice is weighed, 
equivalent to 200 catis, at 26 taels to the cati, amounting to 
481 pounds 4 ounces, Paris meaſure. 


The little bahar ſerves for the weighing quickſilver, vermi- 


lion, ivory, ſilk, muſk, and other precious wares, contain- 
ing likewiſe 2 00 catis, but at 22 tael to the cati, ee 
to about 401 pounds 7 ourices, Paris meaſure. The * e 
a= 

var. Diet. Com. p 211. \ | SE AED 
| given to one of 

the four kinds of camels or ſheep,which for ſcmereaſons of thei 

religion, were turned cut at liberty, with an an 2 


\ 


BAI 


longet to be uſed for ſervice like other cattle, Vid. Kor. 

Cale, not ad loc. p. 96. 5 N 
The 25 with the Gala, Waſita, and Hami, were aboliſh- 
ed by Mahomet, 2s no ordinance of God. Vide Sale, Pre- 
lim. Diſc. to Koran, F. 5. p. 128, ſeq. 175 
Authors are not agreed as to the characters of the Babira. 

BAILIAGE, is uſed for the office of a bailiff, for the place where 
he keeps his ſeat, and for the territory ſubject to his juriſdic- 
tion; which laſt is alſo denominated bazlrwick, = 
French Compte is divided into three grand bailiages ; molt of 
the provinces of Germany are divided into ampts or bailigger, 
that is, into a number of cantons, containing each ſeveral vil- 
lages, a city or town where the bailiff reſides, who is properly 
the prince's officer, and obliged to look after his affairs. 

Mater BAILIAGE, or BAILAGE, is 4n antient duty received by 
the city of London, for all goods and merchandiſes brought in- 

to or carried out of the port. Lex. Mercat. p. 135. 

BAILIFF, (Cycl.)—The name bailiff, bailivus, appears to have 
been firſt brought into England by the Normans. It is true, 
we find it in the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, chap. 35; where 
ſheriffs, aldermen, Cc. are called batl:ffs of the king: Viceco- 

mites, aldermanni, & præpoſiti hundredmrum & iuapentachio- 
rum, & cateri ballivi domint regis; but Spelman, with probabi- 
lity, takes the word not to have been in uſe, but added of later 
times. I 
We meet with divers ſpecies and denominations of bai/iffs in 
theſe and the neighbouring countries; as provincial, royal, iti- 
nerant, and heretable bailiffs ; bailiffs of France, of the Empire, 
of boroughs, of courts baron, of franchiſes, manors, Sc. 

Provincial BAILIF F, Bailivus Provincialis, among the F rench,was 

an officer appointed to adminiſter juſtice in a certain province, 
or county, with an authority ſomewhat like that of our juſtices 
of aſſize, inſtituted by the dukes and counts in their ſeveral 
territories, after they had procured the inheritance of them. 
Theſe ated in the name, and by authority, not of the king, as 
juſticiaries, but of the dukes, or counts,who appointed them, and 
whoſe deputies they were. Spelman takes them to be the ſame 
with what, among our Saxon anceſtors, were denominated 
aldermen of counties, and graves, or reves, which afterwards be- 
came vicecomites, and ſherifts. Spelm. p. 57. b. ; 
Appeals lay from theſe to the bailiff5 of France, hailivi Francie, 
who were thoſe appointed over the provinces originally belong- 
ing to the crown. 

Royal BailLIiFFs, Bailivi Regii, were thoſe over provinces after- 
wards annexed to the crown. Something like theſe ftill ſub- 
fiſts in Scotland, under the title of high or heretable bail:fs ; as 
thoſe of Cunningham, Carrick, and Kyle; the firſt in the 
family of the earls of Eglington, the ſecond, of the earl of 

WB Caſſils, the third, of the earl of Loudon. Chamberl. Pref. State 

Fo of Brit. P. 2. p. 680. 

BAILIFFs of Boroughs, Bailivi Burgorum, were magiſtrates an- 
tiently in cities and towns, anſwering, in ſome meaſure, to 

what of later times was called portgrave, mayor, &c. 


1 
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bf the higheſt mountains, who, the moment they ſpy the ap- 
pearance of a new moon, run to the city, and proclaim Muzh- 
daluh, welcome news; as it is the ſignal for beginning the feſti- 
vity. Vid. Hyd. Not. ad Bobov. Liturg. Turc. §. 4 p. 134. 
The ceremonies are deſcribed at large by Rycaut > and Tourne- 
fert <—{® Vid. Pref. Stat. Ottom. Emp. J. 2. c. 24. p. 125, 
ſeq. Voyage du Levant, 'T. 1. Lett. 1. p. 176. Idem, 
T7: 3. i 
The Greater BAIRAM, is properly that held by the pilgrims at 
Mecca, commencing on the tenth of Dhu Ihajia, when the 
victims are ſlain, and laſting three days. This is called by the 
Arabs, 1d al adha, that is, the feaſt of ſacrifice, as being cele- 
brated in memory of the ſacrifice of Abram, whoſe ſon God 
redeemed with a great victim 4. By European writers it is 
called the Leſſer Bairam, as being leſs taken notice of by the 
generality of the people, who are not ſtruck with it, becauſe 
the ceremonies, it is obſerved withal, are performed at Mecca, 
the only ſcene of the ſolemnity ©. - [ Vid. Koran, c. 37. 
e Vid. Sale, Prelim. Diſc. to the Koran, p. 151 ] 
On the feaſt of Bairam, after throwing little ſtones, one after 
another, into the valley Mina, they uſually kill one or more 
ſheep, ſome a goat, bullock, or even a camel ; and, afier giving 
part thereof to the poor, eat the reſt with their friends. After 
- this, they ſhave themſelves. The ſecond is a day of reſt. On 
the third, they ſet out on their return home. Vide Reland. 
de Relig. Mahom. p. 116. See alſo Bobov. de Liturg. Turc. 
$ 4. p. 133, ſeq. Tournef. Voyag. T. 1. Let. 1. p. 27. 
BAIT, (Cycl.)—Baits make a capital article in angling ; on the 
choice whereof, much of the ſport depends ; difterent ſeaſons, 
and different game, having their appropriate bats. The red, or 
earth worm is good for the ſmall fry moſt of the year round; 
and ſmall fiſh are good bazts for pikes at all times; ſlieep's 
blood and cheeſe are good bait in April ; the bobs, dried waſps, 
and bees, are for May; brown flies for June; maggots, hor- 


pers in September; corn, bramble berries and feeds, at the fall 
of the leaf; artificial paſtes are for May, June, and July, and 
frogs for March. Sportſm. Dict. T. 1. in voc. 
We meet with divers kinds of baits; live, and dead bats, 
ledger, and walking baits, &c. 

Live Barrs, again, are either natural or artificial. 

Natural Barts include all kinds of worms, as the red worm, 
maggot, and the like; alſo frogs, graſshoppers, hornets, bees, 


Vide Gent. Ang]. p 25, ſeq. - 

Artificial BArTs, are flies of all kinds and ſhapes, made of filk, 
feathers, and the like. The variety of which is very great; 
there being not only different ones for every ſeaſon and month 
of the year, but almoſt for every fiſh. 

There are ſeveral artificial baits, for intoxicating of fowl, and 
yet without tainting or hurting the fleſh, ſo as to make it unfit 
to eat. 


Dead Barts, are paſtes of divers ſorts, made of corn, cheeſe, 


Canterbury was a halli town five hundred years ere it was 
made a mayor town. Weſtminſter, Southwark; Scarbo- 
rough, c. are ſtill governed by bailiffs. Somn. Antiq. Cant. 
. 306. 
27 differ in this from mayors, that the latter are always 
ſingle in one place, whereas there was uſually two bailiff5 to a 
City, 28 at London, and ſometimes four, as at Nor- 
wich. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 58. Du Cange, T. 1. p. 439. 
BAILIFF of the Empire, was antiently the vicar or regent of the 
empire; as appears from a letter of Henry of Flanders to pope 
Innocent III. wherein he ſays, the princes, barons, and knights, 
bave elected me baikff of the empire; bailivus imperii. Dict. de 
--"T'xev. Tt. $69. ©. ; 
BAILO, or BAL1o, a name given at Conſtantinople, to the 
embaſſador of Venice reſiding at the Port; who alſo does the 
office of conſul of his nation. Diction. de Trev. T. 1. p. 


799. | 
The word is doubtleſs the remains of the word bajulus, which 
the modern Greeks and Turks have formed into baile. Savar. 
Dict. Com. p. 212. | 
The Venetian conſuls at Aleppo, Alexandria, Smyrna, and 
other parts of the Levant, e 7 bails. 
BAIOCCO, a money in modern Rome, equivalent to a tenth 
part of the julio, or a hundredth part of the ducat. Moor. Math. 
Comp. c. 3. p. 20. 12.4 
The bhaiocco is worth about nine deniers, French money. Sa- 
var, Dict. Com. p. 214. 
BAIRAM, (Cycl.)— The Little Bair am is properly that held at 
the cloſe of the faſt Ramazan, beginning with the firſt full 
moon in the following month Shawal. "This is called in Ara- 
bic Id al Feta, or the Feaſt of breaking the Faſt ; by European 
writers, the 'Turkiſh Eaſter, becauſe it ſucceeds Ramazan, 
which is their Lent, more uſually the Great Bairam, becauſe 
obſerved with = ceremony and rejoicing at Conſtantinople, 
and through Turky, for three days, and in Perſia for five or 
| tix days, at leaſt by the common people, to make themſelves 
amends for the mortification of the preceding month. Vid. 
D Herbel. Bibl. Orient. in voc. Bairam. | 
is feaſt commencing with the new moon, the Mahometans 
are very ſcrupulous in obſerving the time when the new moon 


commences; to which purpoſe, obſervers are ſent to the to 
SUPPL. Vox. I. FAT e i 


_— waſps dried or undried, ſheeps blood, boiled beans, and 
e like. 

_ Bair, is that which remains fixed in one certain place, 

while the angler may be abſent ; uſed eſpecially in fiſhing for 
pike. Cox. 8 — AUF 

Malling Bair, is that which the angler attends, while he k 
moving from place to place, in queſt of the fiſh. Vid. Di&. 
Ruſt. in voc. 

BaiTs of Hemp, denote bundles of that plant, pulled and tied up, 
ready for ſteeping in the water. Hought. Collect. Ne 347. 
T. 2. p. 390. See FLy and FisH1NnG, Gel. and Suppl. 

Live BaiTs, are to be kept each ſort ſeparate, and fed with thoſe 
things which they like beſt. | 
The red worm is to be kept in rich black mould, with a little 
fennel chopped among it ; alittle ox or cow dung, newly made, 
is alſo a very acreptable thing to them. They may be kept in 
a box, with ſmall holes in it, or in a bag. Red worms, and 
all other ſorts, ſcowr quickly, and grow very tough and bright, 
on putting them into a thin clout, greaſed with freſh butter, or 
greaſe, before they are put into moſs. Xe Toe 
This is the beſt of all things to keep them in; but the moſs 
muſt be firſt very well waſhed, and the water ſqueezed dry out 
again. As to food, a ſpoonful of cream, dropped into the 
moſs once in three or four days, is better than any thing elſe. 


place. 


White large maggots are an excellent bait for many ſorts of fiſh, 
and they are to be kept on ſheep's ſuet and liver, chopped ſmall. 
They will thrive extremely on this ſort of food. | 


Frogs and graſshoppers are to be kept in wet moſs, and long 
s; and, on moiſtening this afreſh every evening, it will keep 


they are _ 3 | 
Live flies m uſed as they are caught; but waſ; | 

hornets, and humble-bees, may be _ dry. P's bees, 
The beſt method of drying them, is 
after the bread is drawn. Care muſt be taken that they are 
not ſcorched; and when they are taken out, they are to have 
the 1 — This is to be ſuffered to dry 
on, and then they are to be preſerved in a box. They will ke 

very well for three or four months. FER 


nets, waſps, and bees, for July; ſnails in Auguſt ; graſhop- 


brown flies, ſnails, roaches, bleak, gudgeon, and loaches, 


The moſs is to be changed every week, and kept in a cool 


a long time. They are to have the legs and wings cut off, when 


utting them in an oven 


BAK 


BAITING, among ſportſmen, the application of a proper bait, | 


in a convenient manner, for the catching of game, or the like. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, hai ing a hook, c. For cod, they bait 
with herring, — &c >,—[ * Vid. Gent. Angler, p. 29. 
b Savar. I. 1. p. 399. 

BarTING, or rather BaTinG, in falconry, is when a hawk 
flutters with her wings, either from perch or fiſt, as if it were 
ſtriving to get away. 


BAi1TING alſo denotes the act of ſmaller, or weaker beaſts attack- 


ing, and haraſſing greater and ſtronger ones. ] 

In this ſenſe, we hear of the baiting of bulls and bears by maſtiff 
or bulldogs, with ſhort noſes, that they maytake the better hold. 
Whales are baited by a kind of fiſh called oriæ, or 4illers; ten 
or twelve of which will attack a young-whale at once, and not 


leave him till he is killed. Philoſoph. Tranſat. Ne 287. p. 


2663. | 
Houghton gives us the hiſtory of bull baiting, a ſport peculiar to 
England, and favouring, like ſome others, of our antient go- 
thiciſm. Some of our countrymen are ſaid to be fond enough 
of it; to buy bulls on purpoſe, and travel with them, at great 
charge, to all the chief towns around. 3 
Policy, in ſome caſes, enjoins bull-baiting. This animal is 
rarely killed without being firſt baited; the chaffing and exer- 
. Ciſe whereof makes his fleſh tenderer and more digeſtible. In 
reality, it diſpoſes it for putrefaction; ſo that, unleſs taken in 
time, baited fleſh is ſoon loſt. ; 
But a ſpirit of barbariſm had the greateſt ſhare in ſupporting 
the ſport : bulls are kept on purpoſe, and exhibited as ſtanding 
ſpectacles for the publick entertainment. The poor beaſts 
have not fair play ; they are not only tied down to a ſtake, with 
a collar about their necks, and a ſhort rope, which gives them 
not above four or five yards Plays but they are diſarmed too, 
and the tips of their horns cut off, or covered with leather, to 
prevent their hurting the dogs. In this ſport, the chief aim of 
the dog is to catch the bull by the noſe, and hold him down ; to 
which end, he will even creep on his belly: the bull's aim, on 
the con is, with equal induſtry, to defend his noſe ; in or- 
der to which, he thruſts it cloſe to the ground, where his horns 
* alſo in readineſs to toſs the dog. gb: Collect. No 108. 
. I. p. 289, ſeq. 
BAJULATIO. — of a bajulus, or bailiff. Spelm. p. 5 6. a. 
See BaJuLus and BAILIrr. 
BAJULUS, (Cycl.) in ancient writers, properly denotes a guar- 
dian, or governour of a youth. 
The — is derived from the Latin verb bajulare, to carry, or 
bear a thing in the arms, or on the ſhoulders. Calu. Lex. Jur. 
107. b. 
Salleneuve traces the origin of the name, as well as office, 
with great exactneſs. Vid. Orig. in voc. Bailiß. 
Children, and eſpecially thoſe of condition, had antiently, be- 
ſide their nurſe, a woman called gerula, as appears from ſeveral 
pa of Tertullian; when weaned, or ready to be weaned, 
they had men to carry them about and take care of them, who 
were called geruli and bajuli, d gerendo & bajulando. Hence, 
in the gloſſes of Papias, we meet with gerulus portiter, gerulus 
nutritor, and, in the Catholicon parvum, bajulus portitor, porti- 
teur, ou bailleur d nourrice. Hence it is, that governours of 
princes, and great lords, were ſtill denominated bajuli, and their 
or Dur bajulatio, even after their pupils were 
rown too big to be carried about. The word paſſed in the 
ame ſenſe into Greece ; Cedrenus, ſpeaking of Antiochus, go- 
vernor of the emperor Theodoſius the younger, calls him 
Ban; and Codinus ſpeaks of the office of weyan®- Ba, 
who was governor of the emperor's ſon ; on which occaſion, 
Julius Pacius obſerves, that he was called bajulus, becauſe he 
bore the prince about when young. Caſſen. 1. c. See alſo 
. 'Spelm.'p. 56. a. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 811. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
r. T. 1. p. 168. Vo. Etym. p. 61. a, 


In ſome provinces of France, the lord is the only baker in his 
ſeigneury ; keeping a publick oven, to which all the tenants 
are obliged to bring their bread: This right is called furnagium 
or furnaticum, and makes part of the bannalite, Vid. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2. p. 560. in voc. Furnagium. 

BAK ERS Central Rule. See CENTRAL Rule, Cycl. 

BAKING, (cl.) is uſed for the expoſing a ſubſtance, incloſed 
in a cruſt, to the fire. 

This makes an operation in pharmacy, uſed in the making of 
an oil of earth worms, commended againſt arthritic, ſhootin 
pains. * The worms having ſtood ſome time to putrify, are co. 
vered up, together with the veſſel they are in, with a wheaten 
cruſt, and ſet in the oven! by which they are converted to a 
thick yellow oily liquor. Etmull. ad Ludov. Pharm. p. 422. 
Caſtel. p. 592. a. 

BaxinG Herrings, See HERRING. 

BAKING of Porcelain. The determining the due degree of heat 
for the baking the China ware, and the finding out the proper 
time it ſhould remain in that heat, are two very eſſential points 
in the manufactory of this elegant ware. Perhaps our Engliſh 
attempts to imitate it, would be brought nearer the perfection 
we are aiming at, by a juſt regard to theſe particulars, than by 
many other leſs material articles, about which we ſeem more 
paces 3 8 

t is generally ſaid, that the Chineſe judge of the proper de 
of baking for their ware, by obſerving Shed the * 
lours appear moſt perfect and brilliant, and then taking the 
thing out of the fire. But this is an idle opinion; for the co- 
lours are not ſeen at all, while the veſſel is red hot in the fire, 
but only appear gradually as it cools. The way they judge 
of the baking being enough, is by looking down into the fur- 
nace ; when they can diſtinguiſh the whole range of the veſſel 
all equally red hot, and ſee one from another to the very bot. 
tom of the furnace, they know that the fire is ſtrong enough, 
and ought not to be encreaſed any farther. From this time 
they diligently watch the things; and when they perceive the 
inequalities on the ſurface of the coloured —— and 
theſe coloured parts blend themſelves ſo with the reſt, as to 
make one even ſurface, they then know that the whole is done, 
and have nothing farther to do, but to let them cool as gradu- 
ally as poſſible, to prevent their cracking. 
This method of judging ſerves them very exactly for their ſmall 
furnaces ; but when they are employed about the larger, they 
. are forced to judge by other ſort of figns. When the flame that 
comes out of the furnace is not ſo red as at firſt, but becomes 
whitiſh, and the veſlels, as far as can be ſeen, , appear tho- 
roughly red, and when the whole furnace is ſo perfectly heat- 
ed, that on looking in at the top, the floor is ſeen bright and 
ſhining ; theſe are the tokens of the thing's being S_ done, 
and what remains is to be performed by trial. "The uſual way 
is to take out the pieces ſingly at different times, and obſerving 
when the colours and the varniſhing are as bright and perfect 
as they ſhould be. The fire is then to be put out by degrees, 
and the furnace gradually cooled. Obſervat. ſur les Coutumes 
de l' Aſie. 

BALA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the mu/a or 
plantain tree, called alſo the banana and ficoides by others. 
Hort. Mal. Vol. 1. p. 17. | 

BALZENA, the whale. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, this 
makes a diſtin genus of fiſhes, of the order of the plagiuri, or 
thoſe with tranſverſe tails. The diſtinguiſhing characters of 
which are, that it has a kind of horny teeth in its upper jau, 
and uſually no fin upon the back. Linnæi Syſtema Nature, 

. 5 1. 

1 XNA, in the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, is not made 
the common name of all the whales, but only of one genus uf 
them; the characters of which are theſe : the tail is placed ho- 
rizontally, as in all the cetaceous fiſhes; in the upper jaw, 


 BajuLvs is alſo uſed for a pzdagogue, or 7 who has the there are ſeveral horny laminz, which ſerve in the place of 
care of inſtructing children. Da Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. teeth, but there are none in the lower; the fiſtula or pipe 1 
| | double, and is ſituated either in the middle of the head, or in 


434. | 
BA ul us is alſo uſed by Latin writers in the ſeveral other ſenſes, | the forehead or ſnout ; the back uſually has no fin, 
wherein bazl;ff is uſed among us. See BAILIFF. | The ſpecies of balænæ, according to this generical character, 
BajuLus was alſo the name of a conventual officer in the an- | are theſe : 1. The balæna with the fiſtula in the middle of the 
tient monaſtries, to whom belonged the charge of gatherin head, and with the back growing pointed toward the tail. Thi 
and diſtributing the money and legacies left for maſſes an is the balzna major and vulgaris of authors; the common great 
obits; whence he was alſo denominated bajulus obituum novo- | whale. The lower jaw in this is much broader than the up, 


rum. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 812. per, and covers it on both ſides. The fiſtula is double, and 
BAKER. See BAK INx̃ o. ſtands directly between the eyes in the middle of the forehead. 
The bakers of London make the nineteenth company. Th The eyes are ſmall, and placed very diſtant from one another. 


were incorporated about the year 1307, and conſiſt of a maſ- The females have two teats, not in the breaſt, but a little above 
ter, four wardens, thirty aſſiſtauts, and one hundred and forty- | the pudenda, in the lower belly. The tail is a little forked, 
nine on the livery, beſides the commonalty. New View Lond. | and the head of a depreſſed figure. 2. The balena with the 
5 3. p. 596. | | fiſtula in the middle of the head, and with a tubercle reſembli"s 
he bakers of London are under the juriſdiction of the lord | a fin, on the lower part of the back. This is the ſpecies of fin 
mayor and aldermen. | : called the fin-fi/b, or fin-whale, by us, and ſeems to have been 
The French had formerly a great baker, grand panetier d | the phyfolus and phyſeter of the antients. It is as long 35 fle 
France, who had the "vari inS wit of all the bakers of Paris. | Greenland whale, but not more than one third: of its thick- 
But, fince the beginning of -this century, they have been put neſs, being long and narrow, or ſlender. The back is leſs 
under the juriſdiction of the lieutenant general de police. Sa- | bent. than that of the Greenland whale; and it throws up 

var. Diet. Comm. T. 2. p..957. in voc. Paneticr. Frev. Dia. | the water from its fiſtule in a very vehement and forcible ma: 
x Univ. T. I. p. 11 2. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 3. p. 117. in] ner. 3. The balena with a double fiſtula in the ſnout, bu 

voc. Panitarius. Le Long. Bibl. Hiſt. p. 708. coniform protuberance toward the lower end of the bac 


ut of this is much more acute than in any of the others, 
The Hong has ſeveral plice. It has been ſeen near fifty feet 
long. The eyes are ſmall, and the fiſtules are placed ſix feet 
from the tio of the ſnout. 4. The balæna with a double fiſtule 
in the forehead, and with the lower jaw much broader than the 
upper. The lower jaw in this fiſh is of a ſemicircular figure. 
The fiſtula is of a pyramidal figure, and divided by a ſeptum 
towards the forchead. This has been found of twenty-eight 
feet long. Artedi Gen. Piſc. 44. 
BALAMEPULLL, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 


% 


the tree whoſe fruit is the tamarind of the ſhops. Hort. Malab. 
. 1. p. 39. 

BALANCIER. a machine uſed in the ſtriking of coins, medals, 
counters, and the like. Savar. p. 319. See COINAGE, Oel. 

BALANITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the antients 
to a ſtone, ſeeming to have been one of the ſemipellucid gems. 
They deſcribe two ſpecies of it; the one of which was yel- 
low, and the other green, but each having veins of a flame co- 
tour. Their deſcriptions are too ſhort for us to be able to aſ- 
certain, what ſtones, among thoſe known at this time, they 

cant. 
— think the balanites to have been the lapis judiicus, on 
account of its acorn like figure and fize. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
I. 27. c. 10. Hardou. not. ad loc. 

BALANUS, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
ſhell-fiſh ; the characters of which are theſe: they are a multi- 
valve ſhell, of the ſhape of an acorn, and are compoſed of 

twelve laminz ; the mouth, in moſt ſpecies, is wide; in ſome, 
it is very narrow. See the figure in Tab. of Shells, No 26. 
The balani may be arranged under the two ſubdiſtinctions of 
wide and narrow mouthed. 

Of the larger and wider mouthed halani we have the following 
ſpecies. 1. The turban or Turkiſh crown ſnell. 2. The cup 

' balanus. 3. The ſtriated tulip balanus. 4. The bell balanus. 
5. The purple balanus. 6. The grey balanus. 

Of the narrow mouthed kind, which are uſually ſmaller, we 
have the following. 1. The narrow mouthed red balanus. 2. 
The narrow purple balanus. 3. The fix-plated balanus, ſtriated 

at the mouth, every other piece being bifid, occult, and of a 
ſquare figure. 4. The ſlender rediſh-yellow balanus. 

Baranus Marinus. It is a very common error to miſtake the 
names of the multivalve ſhells, ſo far, as to confound the balant 

and conchæ anatiferæ, as they are called, together; though they 
be extremely different. 

The balani are found affixed in cluſters to a thouſand different 
ſubmarine things; ſuch as the harder ſea plants, all ſorts of teſta- 
ceous, and cruſtaceous ſea animals, rocks, and timber. Notwith- 
ſtanding that, the greater number of naturaliſts, and all the later 
ones, have placed this ſhell among the multivalves, there have 
not been wanting ſome, who have ranked it with the uni- 
valves; and this, ſeemingly, is its moſt juſt place. For al- 
though it ſeems formed of ſeveral pieces, they are, in reality, all 
Joined together, and never can open or ſeparate. This does 
not anſwer to the character of what we mean by valves. A 
late French writer, who has taken great pains in this part of na- 
tural hiſtory, has, however, given but a very indifferent reaſon 
for its being placed among the multivalves, in ſaying, it ought 
to be ſo, becauſe there are always ſeveral of this ſpecies found 
growing together. He might have as well called the oyſters 
multivalves, for the ſame reaſon. Though the ſhell of 
the balanus does in reality conſiſt only of one piece, the 
fiſh incloſed in it has four hard ſubſtances affixed to its head, 
which it ſhews when it thruſts itſelf out of the ſhell in ſearch 
of prey; and theſe may have been called by ſome, ſhells, 

' thouyh of a very particular kind; and if they can be allowed 
ſuch, they will bring it, in ſome degree, toward the claſs of the 
multivalves ; 8 perhaps, in the ſtricteſt juſtice, no nearer 
than the operculum of the wilks, and other univalve ſhells, 
brings them to the bivalves. 

When the body of the fiſh appears out of the ſhell, theſe four 
ſhells are ſeen to be fixed to the mouth of the creature, and are 


of a triangular figure, and diſpoſed in form of a croſs. From | 


the center of this croſs there iſſues a plume, or feathery ſub- 
ſtance, compoſed of many pieces, and reſembling the plumes of 
the anatiferæ and pollicipedes. This plumoſe ſubſtance has been 
taken, in the darker ages of natural hiſtory, for the rudiments 
of a bird in the anatifere, and, by ſome, in theſe ſhells. The 

four hard ſubſtances fixed to the of the fiſh, ſerve to cloſe 
up the aperture of the mouth of the ſhell, when the creature 
is at reſt in it; for there is no motion in the ſeveral pieces of 
which the ſhell itſelf is compoſed; and therefore, the crea- 
ture would be always expoſed to injuries in it, as much as if 
naked, were it not for theſe ſubſtances,which ſerve in the ſame 
office as the operculum in the wilks, and cochleæ, and are here 
ages more neceſſary than in thoſe ſhells. Hiſt. Nat. Eclair. 
P- 857. | 

| The fmal fiſh which nature has covered with this ſhell, is of a 
very admirable ſtructure. Lewenhock acknowledges, that he 
never met with any animal, in which ſo many objects of won- 
der lay open to the naked eye as in this. It has twelve legs or 
arms, which are crooked, and garniſhed with a great number 


of hairs : theſe twelve they elevate on all occaſions; and, be- | 


ſides theſe, they have eight'others, which are much ſmaller, 
and ſtand lower. Their body is, in all reſpects, like that of 


* 
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the concha anatifera. It is cartilaginous and mucous, and of an 
ill taſte. Ihe ſhell ſhapes itſelf, at the baſe, to the figure of 
the ſurface of whatever it grows to, and ſticks very firmly 
to it. | 

BALASS, or BALLAs, a precious ſtone, of the ruby kind; 
whence it is alſo denominated balla:-ruby. 

BALATITI, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of 
the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of bird, by the flight of which 
they divine the event of things. They have alſo two other 
birds, the one of which they call T:ig-memanvegquin, and the other 
Salacſac. This laſt kind is beautifully coloured, and has a very 

long and large beak, of a browniſh colour, and ſhining. | 

BALBUSARDUS, in zoology, the name uſed by authors for 
the bird called in Englith the Bald Buzzard. It is of the long- 
winged and hawk kind, and has been deſcribed by Aldrovan- 
dus, and ſome other authors, under the name of the Haliætus 
and Morphmus, two kinds of the eagle. 

It is a conſiderably large bird, growing near to ſixty ounces in 
weight. Its beak is black and crooked, and covered with a 
blueiſh red ſkin down to the noſtrils, and protuberant between 
the noſtrils and the bending part. The iris of the eyes is yel- 
low, and the pupils large, and the whole very prominent. It 
is of a blackiſh and ferrugineous or ruſt colour on the back, and 
the back part of its head is covered with white feathers; 
whence it obtained the name of Bu'd Puzzard. Its throat, 
breaſt, and belly, are white, and its thighs are covered with 
white and ſoft feathers. Its legs are long, and its toes very 
thick and ſtrong, and of a blueiſh white. Millughiy, Orni- 
thol. p. 37. 

It frequents the ſhores of ponds and rivers, and ſometimes of 
the ſea, where it preys on fiſn. It builds on the ground among 
_ and lays three or four large white eggs, little leſs than 
ens eggs. 

BALCONY, (Cycl.) — Balonies are a kind of open galleries 
without the walls of buildings, contrived chiefly for the conve- 
nience of looking around, ſeeing proceſſions, cavalcades, and 
the like. | 
The parts of a regular Balcony, according to Mr. Le Clerc, 
are the terrace or platform, which make the floor, the ballu- 
ſtrade, which incloſes it, and the conſoles, which ſupport it. 
Le Clerc, Traite deFArchit. p. 17 4, ſeq. 

The Balcony is ſometimes alſo ſupported by a little entablature, 
the cornice whereof makes the terrace, and the frieze and 
architrave continued, the ſides; the whole being farther ſup- 
ported by conſoles. | 

Where there is but one, it is uſually in the middle of the front 
of the edifice, and level with the firſt floor above ſtairs: ſome- 
times they are made of wood, ſometimes of caſt iron ; the 
former ſurrounded with a rail, or balluſtrade, the latter wrought 
in various figures in demi-relievo. Some are alſo made of bar 
iron, faſhioned in crail-work, or flouriſhes of divers fancies. 
Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. 

Sir Henry Wotton ſpeaks of a kind of Balcontes at Venice, 
called Pergoli, erected on the very point of the angle of che 
wall; contrary to the common rule, that all outlets ſnould be at 
a diſtance from the angle; it being a ſoleciſm in building, to 
weaken that part which is to ſtrengthen all the reſt. 

BAL cON v, in a ſhip, denotes a gallery either covered or open, 
made abaft, either for ornament, or convenience of the cap- 
tain's cabin. Aubin Dict. de Marine, p. 61. 

BALDACANIFER, corruptly alſo written Palcanifer, denotes 
a ſtandard-bearer ; chiefly in the antient order of knights tem- 
plars. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. i 08. | 

BALDACHIN, (Cycl.) is ſometimes uſed to denote the chief 
altar of a church, when inſulate, and covered with a canopy 
ſupported by columns. Davil. Archit. p. 407. 

BALDACHIN, or BALDAKIN, or BALDEKIN, popularly BAu- 
DEKIN, in middle age writers, denotes a rich kind of cloth, 
made of gold warp and filk woof, variouſly figured. Ir took 
the denomination from its being formerly brought into theſe 

countries from Baldacio, or Babylon. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
T. 1. p. 443. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 56, ſeq. 

BALDACHIN is alſo frequently uſed for a canopy or umbrello, 
becauſe uſually made or covered with the cloth of - that 
name. | wt | 

BALDMONTIE, an old Engliſh name for gentian, the root of 
which is uſed in medicine; ſome alſo have called the eum or 
ſpignal by this name. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 

| BALDNESS, (Cycl.) a defect of hair, chiefly on the ſinci- 

put. It differs from alopecia, area, ophiafis and tinea, as theſe 
all ariſe from ſome vice in the nutritious humour; baldneſs, 
from the defect of it. But the diſtinction is not always ob- 
ſerved by modern phyſicians. Caſtel. Lex. Med. p. 126. 
When the eye-lids ſhed their hair, it is called a prilofis. 
Among the cauſes of baldneſs, immoderate venery is reputed 
one of the chief: old-age uſually brings it on of courſe *. 
Some will have the proximate cauſe of baldneſs to be the dryneſs 
of the brain, and its ſhrinking from the cranium ; it having 
been obſerved, that in bald perſons there is always a vacui 
or empty ſpace between the ſkull and the brain >.—{ V. 
Barthol. Anat. I. 3. e. 1. Lang. Epiſt. 2. l. 7. * Ray, Wild. 
of God. P. 2. p. 248.] 52 | 
Caleus, bald-pate, was a frequent term of reproach among 
the Romans; among whom this defect was in great diſcredit. 


| 3 Hence 
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Hence divers arts to conceal it, as falſe hair, a galericulus con- 


trived on purpoſe. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 332 

"The later Romans however, ſeem to have been reconciled to 
baldneſs ; for we find among them a kind of officers, or ſer- 
vants, called glebratores, or glabrarii, whoſe buſineſs was to 
take off the hair frem all parts, even ſrom the head. In an 
antient inſcription, there is mention of one Diophantus. 
ITI. CASARIS. OKNATOR. GLABR. that is, ornator 
Glabrarius. V. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 2. p. 868. b. 

BALE, (Cycl.) — To ſell goods in the bale, is to ſell them in the 
lump, on ſhewing a ſpecimen, without unpacking, or taking off 
the cordage. Thus it is the Eaſt India company fell their tale 
goods. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 226. in voc. Bale. 

BAL goods, in the Eaſt India trade, the bulky goods, as ſalt- 

petre, pepper, red- earth, tea, &c. Plan, Engl Comm. c. 1. 


p. 4. 
The bale goods ſtand oppoſed to piece goods. 


BALEs o camelet, at Smyrna, are called tables, on account of | 


their flat ſquare figure. Savar. Supp. p. 1235- 

BALE of paper, denotes a certain number of reams packed to- 
gether in a bundle. : 

There are bales of more and fewer reams. Thoſe ſent from 
Marſeilles to Conſtantinople uſually contain 24 reams. Savar. 
Dia. Comm. T. 1. p. 228. in voc Ballon. 

A bale or ballon of crown paper, manufactured in ſome parts 
of Provence, conſiſts of 14 reams, and is fold in the Levant 
for Venice paper. Id. p 228. | 

B. LE of dice, denotes a little packet, or paper containing ſome 
dozens of dice for playing with. Id. p. 227. 

BALE-DOCK, a noifom filthy hole, into which priſoners for 
contempt of the court, at their trials at the Old Baily, were 

. ſometimes caſt, by way of chaſtiſement. 

Penn and Mead, for their ſtout defence at their trial, were 
dragged into the hale- doc; and the recorder proceeded to 
charge the jury during their detention there; urging for an 
excuſe, that they were ſtill, within hearing of the court. V. 
Trial of Penn and Mead in Phenix, T. 1. p. 312. 

BALENGER, BaLExGaRta, in middle-age writers, a kind of 

- veſſel of war, but what in particular ſeems not well known. 

V. Du Cange Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. Balengaria. 
Blount ſays, that by the Stat. 28, Hen, 6. c. 5. Balenger 
ſeems to be a kind of barge. 

BALESTRA, in zoology, a name by which Salvian and ſome 

- other authors have called the fiſh, more uſually known by the 
name of Capriſcus. Willugbiys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 152. See Ca- 
PRISCUS. 28 | | 

BALIVIS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of 
the Philippine Iſlands, to the common duck of that part of the 
world : this is ſomewhat ſmaller than our wild-duck, and 
much more beautifully coloured. 

BALIVO amoeverds, a writ to remove a bailiff from his office, 
for want of ſufficient land in the bailiwick. Reg. Orig. 78. 
If a ſheriff chuſe one to be a bail of a hundred; or if the 
lord of a liberty elect one to be bailiff of the liberty, who 

- hath not land ſufficient in the county to anſwer the king and 
his people, according to the ſtatute of Weſt. 2. then this 
writ ſhall be ſent the ſheriff to diſcharge ſuch bailiſt, and 
chooſe another in his place. Blount, Cowel. 

BALKS, (Cycl.) among builders, large pieces of timber, brought 
from abroad in floats, Neve, Build. Dit. 

BaLKks, are a ſort of beams imported from 5 to 12 inches 
ſquare. 

The greater Jalls are accounted timber, if above 8 inches 
ſquare. Crouch, Surv. Cuſt. 

In ſome parts of England, balk, or bawk, denotes the ſummer- 
beam of a building. 

BaLKks or bawks alſo denote poles laid over a ſtable, or other 
building for the roof Ray, Coll. Loc. words, p. 40. 

BALEERS, (Cyc/.) in the fiſhery, perſons placed on rocks, and 

.. eminences at ſea, to ſpy the herring; droves, and give notice to 


- the fiſhermen by waving boughs, what way they go, and where 


they may be found. 1. Stat. Jac. 1. c. 23. Skin. Etym. in voc. 
BALL. (Cycl.) — Moxon deſcribes the method of turning hol- 
low ivory balls, one within another, Mechan Exerc. p. 219. 
BaLLs of ſilk-worms and ſpiders, are little caſes or cones woven 
of ſilk, wherein thoſe inſects depoſite their eggs *. 


with them, adhering to the papillæ about their anus Þ. Grew 
ſpeaks of balls or bags of a ſpecies of filk-worms in Virginia, 
as big as hens eggs, and containing each, four aurelias ©. —— 
[* Phil. Tranſ. No. 262. p. 1037. -* Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
1710. © Muf Reg. Societ. p. 1. F. 7. c. 3] N 
Zoologiſts ere of a ſort of balls of hair covered over with 
a ſmooth, ſhining coat, or ſhell, found in the ſtomachs of 
oxen, cows, calves, horſes, ſheep, and goats, particularly the 

chamois, or rupicapra. 0 * | 
They are called by Pliny a, tophi nigricantes ; by Ferrante Im- 
rato ©, topbi di giovenca; by Wormius f, tophi juvenc; by 
ardan, ora vaccina,— [ Hiſt Nat. 1. 11. c. 37. *© Hiſt, Nat. 

1. 28. c. 1. f Muſ. I. 1. &. 2. c. 8.] 5 
Thoſe in the ſtomachs of horſes, made of the ſlender ſtalks 
of ſmall engliſh matweed, are called by ſome authors, ſpart 


halls, os piles munſæ ; thoſe in the chamois goat, by Velſchius, 


\ 


: Spiders 
are extremely tender of their Lalla, which they carry about | 


B AL 


Aigagrepilz ; by Bauhin, the german bezoard. See Bezoang 
, 


Balls are not only found in the firſt, or ſecond ventricle , h 
ſometimes alſo in the inteſtines, from which they have fre. 
quently been caſt by ſiege S. The like inſtances have alſo "ra a 
ſound in the human kind; of which we meet with a 
counts in the Philoſophical Tranſaction b. The ſubſtance of 
theſe balls is not always hairy, but ſometimes ſtony, fur, 
gritty, &c.i — | s Plott. Nat. Hiſt. Staffordſh. c. 7. 8. 5 
Ne. 304. p. 2164. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 291 p. 1595 
Some have alſo been found in the uterus, and ovaries of fe 
males *, Sir Hans Sloan gives the hiſtory of a ball found in 
the inteſtines of a man, much afflicted with the cholic ſix 
inches in circumference, of a ſpungy ſubſtance, and which 
when viewed with a microſcope, appeared made up of ſmall 
tranſparent hairs or fibres, wrought together like the tophus 
bouinus : in the middle, was a common plumb ſtone, which 
made, as it were, the core or nucleus, around which the 
fibrous matter had gathered, Hratum ſuper flratum l. — ( phil 
Tranſ. Ne 309. p. 2387. Swan, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 282. 
p. 1283, ſeq.] 
Others have been found with plumb-ſtones, and cherry- ſtones 
in the centers. Bezoars have uſually ſome ſeed for a nucleus, 
The origin and formation of theſe balls is conteſted. Bar- 
tholin, and after him Dr. Plott, and others, attribute them 
to the creatures licking themſelves and ſwallowing the hair 
which being elaborated in the reticulum, become compacted to» 
gether, much after the manner that the wool of a hat is by 
the hand of the workman ; and lying long in the ſtomach, 
have a thick tough coat, ſuperinduced by the plenty of lime it 
there meets with. Plott, I. c. F. 71. 

After the like manner, thoſe found in ſheep, are ſuppoſed to be 
formed of the wool, which they eat from each other, when 
they paſs the winter on ſnowy mountains, where there is no 
graſs to be come at. 

The royal academy of ſciences at Paris ſubſtitute another 
origin. In diſſecting a chamois, a ball was found in the third 
ventricle, which did not ſeem compoſed of hair but of woody 
fibres, . as appeared from their inequality, which were neither 
uniform in figure, nor ſize, as hairs are. Add, that the like 
balls are found in horſes, which are not animals that lick 
themſelves, and where of conſequence they muſt be formed 
of ſomething elſe than hair. Hence the generality of natu- 
raliſts, particularly Geſner and Camerarius, take theſe Zalls to 
be formed of the reſidue of the plants, which the animals have 
eaten, the harder fibres whereof remain undigeſted, Thoſe 
of the rupicapra, in particular, are ſuppoſed to be the fibres 
of the plant Doronicum, reputed by ſome a ſpecies of aconite. 
Nat. Hiſt. Anim. p. 143. ſeq. Phil. Tranſat. No, 189. 
P- 373- 

BALL, in the military and pyrotechnical arts, is a compoſition 
of divers ingredients, generally of the combuſtible kinds, ſeru- 
ng to burn and deſtroy, give light, ſmoak, ſtench, or the 

ike, 
In this ſenſe we read of fire-balls, light-balls, ſmoak-ball, 
ſtink-balls, ſky-balls, water-balls, land-balls, &c. 

Fire-BALLs, globi incendiarii, are bags of canvas filled with gun- 
powder, ſulphur, ſaltpetre, pitch, &c. ® to be thrown by the 
ſoldiers, or out of mortars, in order to fire the houſes, in- 
commoding trenches, advanced poſts, or the like *,—ſ olf. 
Elem. Pyrotech. F. 38, and 55. * Gaill, Gent, Dict. p. 2. 
in voc. ] HENS | | 
The Greeks had divers kinds of fire-balls, or Nup-Boxa fer, one 
kind called, more particularly, ia, or c made of 
wood, ſometimes a foot, or even a cubit long ; their heads 
being armed with ſpikes of iron, beneath which were hemp, 
pitch, and other combuſtibles, which being ſet on fire, they 
were caſt among the enemy. Pott. Archæol. I. 3. c. 4 
p- 50. | 
The preparations of fire-balls, among the moderns, conſiſts of 

' ſeveral operations, viz. Making the bag, preparing the com- 
ſition, tying, and laſtly dipping the ball. 
Thy 72 for this purpoſe are either oval or round. V. of. 
c. I. 48. 
The compoſition where with fire balls are filled, is various. To 
ten pounds of meal gun- powder, add two of ſaltpeter, one 0 
ſulphur, and one of colophony: or, to ſix pounds of gun- 
powder, add four of ſaltpetre, four of ſulphur, one of pow- 
dered glaſs, half a pound of antimony, as much camphor, an 
ounce of ſal ammoniac, and four ww common ſalt, all pulve- 
rized ®, Sometimes they even fill fire balls with hand grana- 
dos v. [o Wolf. I. c. f. 51. Id. ibid. §. 56.] 
For tying the fire balls, they prepare two iron rings, one fitted 
around the aperture, where the ball is to be lighted, the other 
near its baſe. A cord is tied to theſe rings, in ſuch manner 5 
that the ſeveral turns repreſent ſemicifcles of the ſphere, cutting 
the globe through the poles : over the cords, extended accord- 
ing to the length of the La/l, others are tied, cutting the for- 
mer at right angles, and parallel to each other, making a knot 
at each interſection. Laſtly, putting in a leaden bullet, ther 
of the-ſpace is filled with tow or paper. Thus compleated, the 
fire ball remains to be dipped in a compoſition of melted pitch 


four pounds, colophony two, and linſeed-oil, or oil of tur- 
f pentines 


A 
8 
+ 
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BAL 


zne two; after dipping, they cover it round with tow, and | 
_—_ "Ell it be — the juſt diameter required olf. 


dip again, 
y 53 
Light BALLS, 


cent parts. Id. ibid. F. 73. 


Luminous, or light BALLS, for the hand, are made of ground 
wder, ſaltpetre, brimſtone, camphor, and borax, all ſprinkled 
with oil, and mouldered into a maſs with ſuet, common and 


Greck pitch, to the ſize of an ordinary granado : this is wrap- 


ped up in tow, with a ſheet of ſtrong paper over it. To fire it, 


they make a hole into it with a bodkin, into which they 


put ſome priming, that will burn flow. 


Dict. in voc. Fire all. 


For the larger /ight BaLLs, or thoſe to be thrown to a greater 
diſtance, they melt equal quantities of ſulphur, turpentine, and 
pitch; and herein dip an earthen, or ſtone /a/l, of a diameter much 


jeſs than that of the mortar out of which the fire ball is to be caſt: 
then rolling it in gun-powder, and covering it round with 
* they dip it again, and repeat the reſt till it come to 


t the cavity of the mortar : laſtly, they ſprinkle it around | 


with gun-powder. This being once kindled, will ſtrongly il- 
luminate all round the place where it is thrown, and give op- 
portunity for examining the tate and condition thereof. olf. 
ibid F. 65. 

Smaak, 3 12k BAaLLs, thoſe which fill the air with ſmoak, and 
thus darken a place, to prevent diſcoveries To prepare a 
darkening ball, make an oval, or ſpherical bag; melt roſin 
over the coals, and add an equal part of ſaltpetre not purined, 
alſo of ſulphur, and a fifth part of charcoal. 
ing well incorporated, put in tow firſt ſhred, and fill the bag 
with this compoſition, and dip it after the ſame manner as a 
fire ball. Wolf ibid. &. 66. 

Stink BaLLs, g/obi fetentes, thoſe which yield a great ſtench 
waere fired to annoy the enemy. olf. ibid. F. 48. ſeq. 


Their preparation is thus ; melt ten pounds of pitch, fix of 


roſin, twenty of ſaltpetre, eight of gun- powder, and four 
of colophony ; to theſe add two of charcoal, fix of horſe hoofs 
cut ſmall, three of aſſa fœtida, one of ſtinking ſaracen, and 
any other offenſive ingredients. The reſt as in the former. 
olf. ibid, & 67. 

Sky BaLLs, gloli aerii, thoſe caſt on high out of mortars, 


and which, when arrived at their height, burſting like roc- 
Sky talls are made 
of a wooden ſhell, filled with various compoſitions, particu- 


kets, afford a ſpectacle of decoration. 


larly that of the ſtars of rockets. olf. l. c. F. 70. 


Theſe are ſometimies intermixed with - crackers, and other 


combuſtibles, making rains of fire, &c. | 


IVater BALLs, gloli aquatici, thoſe which ſwim, and burn a 


conſiderable time in the water, and at length burſt therein, 
Molf 1. c. F. 95. 


Theſe are made in a wooden ſhell, the cavity of which is 
filled with a compoſition of refined ſaltpetre, ſulphur, faw- 
duſt boiled in water of ſ:ltpetre, and dried; to which ſome- 


times other ingredients are added, as iron filings, Greek pitch, 
amber duſt, glaſs powdered, and camphor. 


oil, nut-01l,- olive-oil, hempſeed-oil; or petrol. 


{ame ſpecific gravity with water. olf 1. c. 


95. 


Land BALLs, glo i terreſtres, thoſe which being thrown out of 
The 


ingredients are much, the ſame as in the water balls, only 


a mortar, fall to the ground, burn, and burſt there. 


the ſpecific gravity is not attended to. olf. l. c. F. 96. 


Hero's BALL, pila Heronis, is a kind of artificial fountain, where- 
in the water is made to ſpout out of a hollow ball, or globe. 


V. Wolf. Elem. Hydraul. F. 124. ſeg. 


It takes the denomination from the inventor Hero of Alexan- 
dria, who has left the deſcription of it in his ſpiritalia. See 


FounTAIN, Cycl. 


BALL of @ pendulum, the weight at the bottom. In ſhorter pen- 
dulums, this is called the Lob, Derham, Artif. Clock-mak. 


C 1. 4 | 

BALL alſo gives the denomination to a ſpecies of game or ſport 
frequent among the ancients; among the Latins under the 
denomination pia; among the Greeks under that of vawee, 
ſometimes of #opuxer: ſaid to have been firſt invented by Ana- 
gallis of Corcyra. V. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. 1. tit. 23. p. 


25. Fabric Bibl. Græc. I. 5. c. 46. p. 974: 
The Romans had four kinds of Pilæ, or Balls 
trigon, or trigonalis, b 


great care not to let it fall to the ground. 


The ſecond called follis, made of leather, blown up like our 


foot-balls: the largeſt ſort of theſe were ſtruck with the arm, 


the ſmaller with the fiſt : The former ſeem to have been di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the appellation paganica, as being much uſed in 
villages. The fourth was the harpaſta, a kind of 
ſmall ball, ſo called becauſe the gameſters endeavoured to ſnatch 


Vo. de Quat. Art. Popud. c. 3. F. 66. 


coun 


it from each other, 
SUPPL, VoI. I. 


* 


globi Incentes, are ſuch as diffuſe an intenſe light 
around; or they are ba/ls which being caſt out of a mori ar, 
or the hand, burn for ſome time, and illuminate the adja- 


Its uſe is to be caſt 
into any works they would diſcover in the night time. Milit. 


The whole be- 


The ingredients 
are to be ground and mixed up, and moiſtened with lintfeed- | 
B At the bot- | 
tom is placed an iron coffin, filled with whole gun- powder, 
that the tall may at laſt burſt with a great noiſe ; and laſtly, 
the ball is, by the addition of lead, or otherwiſe, made of the 


; the firſt called 
reaſon the three gameſters at it were 


placed in a triangle: theſe caught and coed the ball, taking 


Galen has an entire treatiſe on the exerciſe of the Ie Lal; 
Caflel. Lex. See alſo Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 22. F. b. 

Tennis BALL, is a little globe, made and covered with cloth, 
uſed in playing at the game of tennis. Savar. Dict. Com. T. 1. 
p. 227. 

Billiard BALLS, are ivory la uſed in the game of billiards. 

BALL, among printers, a kind of wooden tunnel ſtuffed witli 
wool, contained in a leather cover, which is nailed to the 
wood; with which the ink is applied on the forms, to be 
wrought off. Sqvar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 227. 

The preſſman holding one of theſe balls in either hand, firff 
daubs them on the ink-block, and afterwards on the forms, 
which retain the ink neceſſary to make an impreſſion. 

BALL, pila, is alſo the denomination of a form of medicines. 
We meet with ballt for the tooth-ach, piſæ odontag'ice ; ſpitting 
balls, pilæ maſlicatoriæ, uſed to promote a diſcharge of ſali- 
va, &c. | 

Horſe Bails, among farriers, a kind of cordial medicines, ad- 
miniſtred in form of balls, ſuppoſed of great virtue for feed- 
ing and ſtrengthening ſound, as well as healing and raifing, un- 
ſound horſes. 

Mearkham's horſe BALL5, are a preparation of aniſecds, cartha- 
mus, elicampane, and other ingredients, wrought into a ſtiff 
paſte, and thence formed into allt. They are cleanſing and 
emollient, efficacious in colds, ſurfeits, and hard labour, and 
eſpecially uſeful where any of the chief viſcera are decayed : 
nothing raiſes a lean jade ſo ſoon, being partly food, partly 
phyſic. Ruſt. Dit. in voc. Farr. Di&. p. 50. ſeq. 

Treacſe BALLs, ſometimes alſo called in a more eſpecial manner, 
cordial bali, are made of juniper-berries, beaten, boiled, 
preſſed, and ſtrained ; then the liquor, boiled up a ſecond time 
to the conſiſtence of a broth, and mixed with the cordial powder 
known among farriers, made of aniſe, fennel, liquorice, &c. 
adding to the whole ſome of the grains of kermes powdered. 
The maſs being made into balls, is commended againſt diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach, breaſt, wind, &c. and is by ſome 
called the treacle of the Germans. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. Cor- 
dial. 

Chewing BALLs, are theſe which the horſe is to keep champin 
or maſticating in his mouth, a conſiderable time, without ſwal- 
lowing. Theſe are chiefly uſed for loſt appetite ; a thing very 
incidental to horſes. | 
They are uſually made of aſſa fœtida, liver of antimony, ju- 
niper, bay wood, and pellitory of Spain, beaten and in- 
corporated into a maſs with verjuice. The method of admi- 
niſtration is to wrap one of the hallt in a linnen cloth, and 
having a ſtring faſtened to it, make the horſe chew it two 
or three hours at a time. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. Chewing. 

BALL of the foot 4 a dog, is the prominent part of the middle 
of the foot, called by Latin writers of the middle age, pelota, 
which is to be taken away in expeditation. Du Cange, Gloſs. 
Lat. 

BALL is alſo uſed in Cornwall, &c. for a tin-mine. 

In this ſenſe Godolphin's ball is ſaid to be the moſt famous of 
all the ba//s or mines in Cornwall, for quantity of metal. Phil, 
Tranſ. No. 138. p. 95 1. 

BALL is alſo uſed, in a well-known ſenſe, for an aſſembly of both 

ſexes, who dance to the ſound of inſtruments. Richel. T. 1. 

8 

The word in this ſenſe is formed from the barbarous Latin, 

ballare, to dance, of the Greek, Paxzi, I dance; whence 

alſo Pxx-cuwn; ®, and ballimathia, promiſcuous and laſcivious 
dancing, cenſured by antient councils v.— [* V. Suicer. Theſ. 

T. 1. p 214. Du Cange, Gloſs. Græc. T. 1. p. 171. Mem, 

Acad: Inſcrip. T. 2. p. 135. Skinn, in voc. V. Bingham, 

Orig. Eccleſ. 1 16. c. 11. F. 15;] | 
allineBALLs, there are two ſorts of foſſil bodies, mentioned 

in authors by this name, and diſtinguiſhed into the echinated, 

and concave. | 

The firſt are roundiſh nodules of ſtrong matter, covered over 

with points of cryſtal ; and the others, flints and other ſtones, 

having - cavities in their. middles, which are lined, or cruſted 
over with theſe cryſtals, | | 

BALL vein, in mineralogy, a name given by the miners in Suſſex 
to a ſort of iron ore, common there, and wrought to conſi- 
derable advantage: It yields not any great quantity of metal, 
but what it has runs freely in the fire; it is uſually found in 
looſe maſſes, not in form of ſtrata, and is often covered with 
one or more cruſts. It generally contains ſome ſparklin 
particles, and is uſually” of a circular form, in the perf 
maſſes ; thickeſt in the middle, and gradually thinner as it 
approaches the ſides. The ores of Suſſex in general are poor, 
but they require very little trouble in the working ; ſo that a 
conſiderable profit is —_— from them. ; 

Glaſs BALLs.” See Gr ass Balls. enn 

L <7; db Tre 

Puff BALL. See LycorERDOx. r 


N — W . | 
B AD, or BALLET, a popular ſong, containing the reci 
of ſome action, adventure, or intri * | N 6 us 
The French confine their ballads to ſricder terms. A bellade, 
according to Richelet, is a ſong conſiſting of three ſtrophes, 
or ſtanzas, of eight verſes each, beſides à half ſtrophe; the 
whole in rhime, of two; three, or four verſes; with à burthen 
1 . 4 O e repeated 


2 
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repeated at the end of each ſtrophe, as well as of the half ſtrophe. 
Ozan. Di. Mathem. p. 665. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 823. 

In the old Engliſh verſion of the bible, the book of Canticles is 
entitled the ballet of ballets; which has given ſcandal to ſome 
Romiſh writers, as countenancing the opinion of thoſe who 
hold that book a ballet of love, or a recital of the amours be- 


tween Solomon and his concubine, as Caſtalio and ſome others 


have conceived it to be. Vid. Martin. Diſcov. of Corrupt. of 
Script. by Hzret. c. 22. Full. Def. of Engl. Tranſlat. Bible, 
C. 22. Þ. 508. 
Some 1 ſuggeſted, that a collection of ballads is neceſſary 
to a miniſter, in order to learn the temper and inclinations of 
a people, which are here frequently uttered with our ſimpli- 
city. The great Cecil, chief miniſter To queen Elizabeth, is 
ſaid to have made a molt ample collection of ballads, on this ac- 
count. Vid. Fre/n. Meth. de Tetud. ! Hiſt. c. 14. F. 7. 
BALLANCE, (Cycl.) in aſtronomy, one of the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac. See LiBRa, Cycl. 


BALLANCE Fißb, in zoology, an Engliſh name for the fiſh called | 


the zygæna by authors, and by ſome the hammer-headed ſhirk, or 
libella. It is, according to the new Artedian ſyſtem, a ſpecies of 
the /qualus, and is en by that author, by the name of 
the /qualus, with a very broad and tranſverſe head, reſembling a 
hammer. See SQUALUs and ZyG ANA. 

BALLANCERS, in natural hiſtory, are two ſmall oblong bodies, 
placed under the wings of the two-winged flies, and, in ſome 
meaſure, ſupplying the office of the two other wings, which 
thoſe of the four-winged claſs are poſſeſſed of. 

Theſe, though very ſmall, are yet extremely eaſy to diſcover, 
in almoſt all the kinds; becauſe they ſtand prominent, and are 
not applied cloſe to the body. The four-winged flies never 
have theſe, and the two-winged never are without them. 
They are indeed very often the moſt ready diſtinction of theſe 
two great claſſes of the fly kingdom. For, ri apart the flies 
of the four-winged kind have their under-pair ſo very thin, and 
ſo cloſely applied to the outer, that it is not eaſy to ſeparate or 
diſtinguiſh them for what they are. This diſtinction, how- 
ever, never fails or deceives; for if we perceive theſe ballancers 
wanting, we may always determine the creature to have four 
wings, though we only diſcover two of them at firſt ſight. 
Every one is acquainted with the ballances applied to divers 
machines, and made of an iron rod, with a plummet or ball of 
lead at each end. Under the wings of all the two-winged flies, 
there are two oblong bodies, one under each wing, which are 
of the ſhape of the half of this machine, and may be called half 
tallancers, with moſt propriety; though the ſhorter name of Lal- 
lancers alone is ſufficiently expreſſive. 
Each of theſe is a ſmall ſlender ſtalk, faſtened by one end to the 
corcelet of the fly, and terminated- at the other by a head, 
which, in ſome ſpecies, is round, in others oblong, and, in 
ſome of the figure of a ladle, or hollowed deeply on one fide. 
The head of theſe bodies is always large, in proportion to its 
ſtalk, and forms a ſort of mallet. Swammerdam has, for this 
reaſon, called theſe the mallets, and ſome others have named 
them the counterpoiſes ; ſuppoſing them to be of the ſame uſe 
to the creature, that the counterpoiſe carried in the hand of the 
rope-dancer is to him, ſerying to keep the juſt equilibrium in 
all its motions. | | ts 
The flies frequently carry theſe ballancers in the ſame direction 
with their wings, and are able to move them with great ſwift- 
neſs ; but the Frallneſs of their ſize, in proportion to its body, 
or to the ſize of its wings, ſeem to make them of but little uſe 
to the creature, in the offices they are ſyppoſed to ſerve for. 
Unqueſtionably they have their uſes ; but it is better abſolutely 
to declare we know not what they are, than to appropriate to 
them any they ſeem ſo little adapted to. 
The ballancers in the gnat kind are placed cloſe under the in- 
ſertion of their wings, and are extremely eaſily ſeen ; thoſe 
of ſome other flies are more hid, and are not placed exactly in 
the ſame part of the corcelet. Several of the ſhort-bodied 
flies, as the great blue fleſh-fly, and others, have one ballancer 


on each fide, placed near the extremity of the corcelet, where 
2 the body. 2 | 


eſe are certainly to be looked upon as ſome ſort of ſupple-. 


ments to the why of the fly that have them. If the wing of a 
pu blue fleſh- 4 be cut off near its origin, theſe two ſmall 
| dies may eaſily be ſeen; they appear like mutilated, or young, 
and juſt growing wings. The lower of theſe is the larger; it 
is faſtened to the corcelet of the fly, very near the inſertion of 
the wing; its form is that of a ſmall ſhell, or the half of a 
ſmall biyalve; its concavity is turned toward the body of the 


fly, its convexity outward. Near its edge it has a kind of 


brown band, bordered with a ring of very fine hairs ; the reſt 


of its ſubſtance is very tranſparent; it reſembles a kind of 
talc, and is wholly without fibres. A little above this ſmall 


ſub but very ſhort; this is of the ſame form with the 
other, were it not that it is often rumpled, and folded al- 
moſt equally in two. This, like the other, has an edge fring- 
ed with hairs, but is uſually. black, as is alſo its fringe; . where- 


- as the edge of the other is of a deep brown, and its fringe 
white. .. Theſe two pieces have their ſeparate inſertions in the 


corcelet: but if they are traced through the whole extent, 


5. by they 
will be found joined to one another, 


body, or talcky ſhell, there is another ſmall piece of the ſame | 


and are really but one 
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body. Theſe may be properly enough called the baſtard wings, 
or double ſhells, of the claſs of the two-winged flies. 
All the ſhort bodied two-winged flies afford theſe to our obſer. 
vation; bat, in the different ſpecies, they vary a little in their 
ſhape and ſituation. In the green and gold fly, the upper ſhell 
is not folded, as it is in the great blue ily, and many others of 
that claſs. In many ſpecies, the lower and larger ſhell reaches 
to the firſt ring of the body, and covers the inſertion and part 
of the ſtalk of the ballancer ; and, in the gnat kind, theſe are 
ſo ſmall as to ſeem wholly wanting. Vid. Reaumur, Hiſt, In- 
ſect. Vol. iv. p. 252, ſeq. 

BALLAST, (Ol.) — That ballaſt is beſt which is heavieſt, lies 
cloſeſt and faſteſt, and drieſt, both for the ſhip bearing a fail, 
ſtowing of goods, health of the company, and ſaving of caſks 
and other goods. If a ſhip have too much ballaſt, ſhe will draw 
too much water; if too little, ſhe will bear no ſail. 

To trench the BALLAST, denotes, to divide the ballaſt into two 
ſeveral parts, or more, in the ſhip's hold ; commonly done to 
find a leak in the bottom of the ſhip, or to undock her. 

The BALLAST fhoots, that is, runs over from the one fide to the 
other. Hence it is, that corn, and all kinds of grain, is dan- 
gerous lading, for that it is apt to ſhoot. To prevent which, 
they make poucles, that is, bulk-heads of boards, to keep it up 
faſt, that it may not run from fide to fide, as the ſhip heels up- 
on a tack. Poteler, Sea Dial. 4. p. 148. Manw. in voc. 

BALLATOONS, large, heavy luggage boats, * goods 
by the river from Aſtracan and the Caſpian ſea to Moſcow. 
Plan, Engl. Comm. c. 1. p. 57, ſeq. 

Theſe will carry from a hundred to two hundred tun; and have 
from a hundred to a hundred and ten, or twenty men employed 
to row, and tow them along. ; 

BALLERUS, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to a 
ſpecies of freſh water fiſh of the leather mouthed kind, which 
appears to be the ſame with the carcaſſius, or, as authors call it, 
the carcaſſu tertium genus. Rondelet de Piſc. See CARcAssius. 

BALLERVs, in ichthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle to that 
ſpecies of cyprinus, called blicca and pleyſta, and pallerus, by the 
modern writers. 

BALLET, or BAL ET, BaLETToO, a kind of dramatick poem, 
repreſenting ſome fabulous action or ſubject, divided into ſe- 
veral entries; wherein ſeveral perſons appear, and recite things 
under the name of ſome deity, or other illuſtrious character, 
Richel. Dict. T. 1. p. 170. b. | 

BALLET is more particularly uſed for a kind of comic dance, 
conſiſting of a ſeries of ſeveral airs of different kinds of move- 
ments, which together repreſent ſome ſubject or action. Bref. 

Dia. Muſ. p. 12. | 
They are performed chiefly by maſks repreſenting ſylvans, tri- 
tons, nymphs, ſhepherds, and the like; and. conſiſt of three 
2 che entry, figure, and the retreat. Vid. Walther. Lex. 
uſ. p. 67. 


The word is of Greek origin, formed from gau, jacere, to 
caſt, throw, toſs ; whence alſo, in writers of the middle age, 
we find ballationes for ſaltationes, dancings, and ballare for jai- 
tare, to dance. Paſch. Invent. Nov. Antiq. c. 7. § 60. 
F. Meneſtrier has a treatiſe expreſs on ancient and modern bal- 
lets, according to the rules of the ſtage ; wherein he explains 
the nature of dancing according to Ariſtotle and the antients. 
Vid. Act. Erudit. Leipſ. 1683, p. 238, ſeq. 

BALLETT, in the Engliſh poetry, &c. See BALLAD. 

BALLISTA, (Cycl.)—The generality of authors confound the 
Balliſta with the catapulta, attributing to the one what belongs 
to the other; an error from which Lipſius, Father Daniel, and 
Perrault himſelf, is not free. The detecting of it we owe to M. 
de Follard ; according to him, the Balliſia had two arms, the 
catapulta but one.—[* Vid. P. Daniel, Hiſt. de la Milice Franc. 
T. 1. p. 59. | . | 
The 725 5 chiefly uſed in caſting arrows, 2 and 
even beams and planks of vaſt bulk, beſet with ſpikes twelve 
feet long. The office of the catapulta was that of throwing 
ſtones *®. We ſometimes indeed meet with balliſtæ lapidum 
in Cicero; which ſeems to ſhew that the balli/7a was employed 
in caſting of ſtones; neither is this denied by M. Folard, who 
mentions expreſsly, that leaden bullets were alſo thrown by the 

Bualliſtæ .. [ Vid. Folard ſur Polyb. T. 2. p. 587, 593, & 614- 
Feſch. Ingen. Lex. p. 63, a. Cæſar de Bell. Civil. I. 2. c. 2. 
d Cic. Tuſc. I. 2. c. 24. © Folard, I. c. p. 614.] ] 

Iſidore ſays expreſsly, N magna vi jacit aut haſtas aut ſaxa- 
Some chooſe to diſtinguiſh two kinds pf balliſiæ, the greater 
uſed for caſting ſtones, the leſſer for darts 4. According to Vi- 

truvius e, the galliſta was made after divers manners, though 

all uſed to the ſame purpoſe: one ſort was framed with levers 
and bars; another with pullies; another with a crane ; an 
others with a toothed wheel f.—[* Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 108, 4. 
e Vitruv. Arch. I. 10. c. 16. f Dan: DiR. Ant. in voc. ] 
The balliſta is ranked by the antients in the ſling kind, and its 
ſtructure and effe& reduced to the principles of the fling; 

' whence it is called by Hero, and others, fimda and fimdibulus- 

| Guntherus calls its balearica machina, as a ling peculiar to the 

Balearick jflands. Pliny 8s makes the Phœnicians inventor 
both of the and balli/ia. Guntherus calls thoſe which 
threw leſſer ſtones, fimde, and thoſe which threw greater, bak. 

| liſte. The leſſer ballifie were alſo called centenariæ, as throw- 
ing ſtones of an hundred pound weight. Siſena, on a m_ 
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lntarie, which imports a ſomewhat greater 

3 4 % could 3 three talents. They 

_ Alſo throw a thouſand large ſtones at a time; and were 

_— icht and day Þ.—[# Plin. Hiſt. Nat. . 7. 

kept playing at ſieges night y | 

c. . > Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 108, ſeq. ] 

Perrault, in his notes on Vitruvius, gives a new contrivance of 

a like engine for throwing bombs without gunpowder. p. 337. 

Vid. /Yolf. Lex. Math. p. 2 38. | Rp 

BALLISTA, in practical geometry, the geometrical croſs, ca 

alſo Jacob's ſtaff. IValf.L. Math. p. 237. See CROSS Staff, Cycl. 

BALLISTA, or Os BALLIST &, is a denomination given by ſome 

anatomiſts to the firſt bone of the tarſus, otherwiſe called talus 

and a/tragalus. Drakz, Anthrop. I. 4. c. 8. p. 449. See ASTRA- 

GAL, Oel 3 

BALLIs TARII, or BaLLISTRARN, in antiquity, flingers in the 
antient armies, or ſoldiers who fought with the ball;/fe. See 

ISTA. | 

| There were two kinds of balliflarii milites ; the former caſt 
ſtones, and other miſſive weapons, with the hand, called manu- 
balliſtarii ſometimes ſimply, manuballite. The latter, called 
carrolalliſlarii, ſometimes only carroballiſtæ, made uſe of a ma- 
chine. Some ſpeak of a third kind, called arcuballiſlarii; but 
theſe are better reduced to the ſecond. Aquin. Lex. Milit. 
T. 1. p 109. - 

The gd are ſcarce heard of before the age of Conſtan- 
tine. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 245, b. 

BaLLISTARIUS is alſo uſed in middle age writers, for a croſs- 
bowman, or arbalet1er. 

BALLISTES, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of the bran- 
chioſtegous fiſhes ; the characters of which are theſe : There 
is no branchioſtege membrane; the belly-fin is ſingle and 
ſimple, aculeated, ſituated perpendicularly and longitudinally, 
in the ſame manner as the pinna ani; there are two, three, or 
four very robuſt and ſharp prickles on the back ; the jaws con- 

. tain very large teeth, which ſtand very cloſe to one another, 
and are protruded forwards; the head and body are broad and 
compreſſed. The ſpecies of this genus are theſe; 1. The 
balliies, with three prickles on the back, and with a forked tail. 
This is the guaperva of Marcgrave, and is called by the Engliſh 
in America the ald wife fiſh. 2. The balliſtes, with two ſpines 
on the back, and with a ſquare tail. This is the guaperva 
longa. It has no ſpine on the belly. 3. The balli/tes, with a 
forked tail, and with the back-fin ſpotted. This is the gua- 
perva lata of Liſter. The prickle of the back in this ſpecies 
reſembles a horn, and is beſet every way with tubercles or teeth. 
4. | he balliſtes, with ſtriated lines, and a forked tail. The teeth 
of this are extremely like the dentes inciſores in man. 5. The 
talliftes, with five prickles on each fide. This is the guaperva 
hitrix of authors. It has a remarkable hairineſs about the tail. 
6. The balliſtes, with two ſpines in the place of belly-fins, and 
with one ſingle ſpine below. This is the /co/opax of authors, and 
the trombetta of the Italians ; but it differs ſo little from the for- 


mer, that it ſeems only a variety of it. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. 38. | 


BALLISTEUM, or BaLL1sTz# a, in antiquity, a military ſong 
or dance uſed on occaſions of victory. | 
Vopiſcus has preſerved the balliſteum ſung in honour of Au- 
relian, who, in the Sarmatian war, was ſaid to have killed forty 
eight of the enemy in one day, with his own hand. Mille, 
mille, mille, mille, mille, mille decollauimus: Unus homo mille, 
mille, mille, mille decollauimus ; mille, mille, mille vivat, qui 
mille, mille occidit. Tantum vini habet nemo, quantum fudit ſan- 
guinis. The ſame writer ſubjoins another popular ſong of the 
ſame kind: Mille Francos, mille Sarmatas, ou occidimus; 
mille, mille, mille, mille, mille Perſas querimus. Vopiſe. in Aurel. 
It took the denomination balli/feum from the Greek ga, ja- 
tio, or jacto, to caſt or toſs, on account of the motions uſed in 
this dance, which was attended with. great elevations and 
ſwingings of the hands. | | 
The balliſtea were a kind of popular ballads, compoſed by po- 
ets of the lower claſs, without much regard to the laws of metre. 
Aquin. Lex. Mil. Et) 
BALLISTICA, BaLL1sTics, is uſed for the art of throwing 
heavy bodies. F. Merſennus has publiſhed a treatiſe on the 
projection of bodies, under this title. | 
BALLOON, or BaLLon, in building, (Cycl.) — This word is 
French, Ballon, or Balon, where it literally ſignifies a great 
ball; though we do not find that the French architects uſe it 
in the ſenſe abovementioned, but, in lieu thereof, boule 4amor- 
tſſement, which is applied to any ſpherical body, ſerving to 
terminate a decoration ; as the ball on the top of a ſteeple, a 
lanthorn, dome, or the like. 


A balloon is to be proportioned to the magnitude, and altitude of 


the body, to which it ſerves as an acroter, or crowning. See 
Crown, Gycl. pits | 
That on the top of St. Peter's at Rome is of braſs, ſuſtained by 
an iron arming within ; and, being at the height of ſixty-ſeven 
fathoms, is above eight foot in diameter. Daviler, P. 2. 
P- 432. | 

BAL Loon alſo denotes a kind of game ſomething reſembling 
tennis, | 
The bal/con is played in the open field, with a great round ball 
of double leather blown up with wind, and thus driven to and 

fro with the ſtrength of a man's arm, fortified with a brace of 

wood. School of Recr. p. 135. 5 


| 
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BArtoon, or BALorx, is more particularly uſed among voyag- 
ers, for the ſtate barges of Siam. 

The balloons are a kind of brigantine, managed with oars, of 
very odd figures, as ſerpents, ſea-horſes, Ic. but, by their 
ſharpneſs and number of oars, of incredible ſwiftneſs. Ta- 
chart. Voyage de Siam, ap. Phil. Tranſ. No 185. p. 251. 
The balloons are ſaid to be made of a ſingle piece of timber, of 
uncommon length ; they are raiſed high, and much decorated 
with carving at head and ſtern : ſome are gilt over, and carry 
an hundred and twenty, or even an hundred and fifty rowers 
on each ſide. The oars are either plated over with ſilver, or 
gilt, or radiated with gold; and the dome or canopy in the 
middle, where the company 1s placed, is ornamented with ſome 
rich ſtuff, and furniſhed with a balluſtrade of ivory, or other 
coſtly matter, enriched with gilding. The edges of the ba!- 
loon juſt touch the water, but the extremities riſe with a ſweep 
to a great height. Some are adorned with variety of figures, 
made of pieces of mother of pearl inlaid : the richer fort, in- 
ſtead of a dome, carry a kind of ſteeple in the middle; ſo that 
conſidering the ſlenderneſs of the veſſel, which is uſually an 
hundred, or an hundred and twenty feet long, and ſcarce fix 
broad, the height of the two ends, and of the ſteeple, with 
the load of decorations, it is a kind of miracle they are not 
overſet. Aubin. Dict. Marin. p. 61, ſeq. Savar. Dict. Comm. 
T. 1. p. 217, feq. 

BALLOTE, SaWarr, ſtinting horehound, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants; the characters of which are theſe. The flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind; the upper lip 
is hollowed in the manner of a ſpoon, and the lower is divided 
into three ſegments ; the middle one much larger than the 
others, and of a heart-faſhioned ſhape ; the piſtill ariſes from 
the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder 
part of the flower, and ſurrounded by four embryos, which 
afterwards become four oblong ſeeds, ripening in a tubular pent- 
angular capſule, divided into five ſegments at the edge, which 
was the cup of the flower. The only ſpecies of ballots is the 
common ſtinking kind ; with the white flowered one, no other 
way differing from it but in the colour of the flower. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 184. 

BALLOTADE, in the manege, the leaps of a horſe between 

the pillars, or upon a ſtreight line; ſo that when his fore- feet 

are in the air, he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes of his hinder 
feet, without yerking out. | 

The ballotade differs from a capriole, for that in the latter the 

horſe jerks or ſtrikes out his hind-legs with all his force, keep- 

ing them near and even. | 

Ballotades alſo differ from croupades, in this, that in the former 

the horſe ſhews his ſhoes, when he lifts or raiſes his croup ; 

whereas, in the latter, he draws his feet under him. See CRovu- 

PADE, Cycl. 

A horſe naturally takes to balketades, after putting him on ca- 

prioles ; when the fire and mettle of the caprioles is over, he 

falls of courſe to ballotades, and then to croupades, unleſs a 

poinſon in a hard hand make him yerk out, and continue the 

air of caprioles. Guill. Gent, Dict. P. 1. 

BALLUSTER, or BALLISTER, a ſmall kind of column or pil- 
lar, whereof balluſtrades were formed. Davil. P. 2. p. 408. 
See the article BALLUSTRADE, Cycl. 

The word is French, baluftre, which ſignifies the ſame ; formed 
from the Latin balu/trum, or we) x a place among the an- 
tients where the baths were railed in. Caſeneuv. in voc. Me- 
age, P. 74, &. | | 
Balluſters are of divers forms, as well as matters, according to 
the different occaſions, and different orders of architecture 
wherein they are uſed. We meet with ſtone ba/lu/ters, iron bal- 
luſters, braſs or ſilver balluſters, round balluſters, ſquare bal- 
luſters, whole balluſters, half balluſters, &c . Alſo Tuſcan, 
orie, Tonic, Corinthian, Compoſite balluſſers; fluted and 
ruſtick valluſters; balluſters in form of urns, of vaſes, &c b. 


Vid. Davil. P. 1. p. 318. pl. 94. Idem, P. 2. Le Clerc, 


raite d' Archit. p 168. Davuil. P. 1. p. 318. pl. 319.] 
BALLUSTER of the Ionic 2 denotes the lateral part of the 
volute, anſwering to what Vitruvius calls pulvinata, on account 


of its reſemblance to a pillow, Corneille, Dict. des Arts, T. I. 


p- Bs, a. 

BALLUSTRADE, (Cyel.) — The modern ba/lu/rade amounts to 
the ſame with what Vitruvius calls podium, ſometimes pulteus. 
Davil. p. 408. | 

BALM, in' botany. The manner of p ting this plant is 
by parting the roots either in autumn, or in ſpring, and planting 
them at eight inches aſunder. 

When they are firſt planted, they muſt, if the ſeaſon prove 
dry, be well watered, till they have taken root; after this, 
they will require no farther care, only that they ought to be 
tranſplanted every other year ; for otherwiſe the roots increaſe 
ſo fait as to choak one another. 44/7. Gard. DiR. voc. Melia. 

BALM, in medicine, a denomination ſometimes given to what 
is more uſually called balſam. See BaLsAam, Cycl. 

The word balm rarely occurs, except in Scripture; where we 


read of balm of Gilead, a precious kind of medicine produced 


in that country, of which the Iſhmaelites made a conſiderable 
trade to 1 . 8 1 
What this balm was, does not appear; the Hebrew name ori, 
| which our tranſlators have rendered balm, being by the Rabbins 
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interpreted to denote any reſinous kind of 2 a 
imagined it the ſame with our balſam of Mecca, which they 
hence alſo denominate balm of Gilead ; but of this there is ſmall 

robability. Dr. Prideaux takes the ancient balm of Gilead to 
. been only a better ſort of turpentine than that Nr 
then in uſe for the cure of wounds, c. Vid. Connect. Hiſt. 

Old and New left. P. 2. 1.6. p. 619, ſeq. | 

BALNEARII Servi, in antiquity, ſervants or attendants belong- 
ing tothe baths. | 
Some were appointed to heat them, called farnacatores; others 
were denominated capſeriis who kept the cloaths of thoſe that 
went into them; others aliptæ, whoſe care it was to pull off 
the hair; others unctuarii, who anointed. and perfumed the 
body. Danet, Dict. Ant. in voc. , dt 

BALNEAR1Us Fur, in antiquity, a kind of thief who practiſed 
ſtealing the cloaths of perſons in the baths ; ſometimes allo 
called fur talnearum. . | 
The crime of thoſe thieves was a kind of ſacrilege; fox the hot 
baths were ſacred : hence they were more ſeverely puniſhed 
than common thieves, who ſtole out of private houſes . The 
latter were acquitted with paying double the value of the thing 
ſtolen ; whereas the former were puniſhed with death. 

Theſe bainearii fures are repreſented as l adroit and 
ſubtle: to guard againſt them, there were a kind of ſervants 
called capſarii, who made it their buſineſs, for a ſmall fee, to 
watch the cloaths of thoſe who went to bathe. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. T. 1. p. 248. | 

BALNEUM, (Cycl.) - BALN RUM Rorts, or Roritum, is a fur- 
nace whereon the cucurbit, or diſtilling veſſel, is only ſuſ- 
pended over the vapour of water, and not in contact with the 
water itſelf, Le Mort. Collect. Chym. Leid. Prol. 2. c. 2. 
Ruland. p. 99. Boerh. Chem. P. 2. 

This is alſo denominated Balneum vaporarium, or a vapor bath. 

BALNEUM Ventris Equini, or a horſe-dung bath, is when a body 
is laid to digeſt in horſe-dung, the heat whereof is managed by 
the affuſion of hot water. Boerh. I. c. 

BALNEUM Fæni, a hay bath, is when a body is laid to digeſt in 
moiſt hay, whoſe heat is likewiſe directed by the application of 
water. Id. ibid. 

BALNxEUM Minerale, or mineral bath, is uſed by ſome che- 
miſts for agua regia. Le Mort. Collect. Chym. Leid. c. 64. 

BALONICH, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a name 
given by Aviſenna, Averroes, and others, to a kind of cam- 
phor, which they deſcribe as coarſe, brown, and of leſs value 
than the other ſorts. This is probably the ſame with our 
rough camphire, as brought over to us from the Eaſt Indies. 

BALSAM, - (Cycl.)— The true origin of this ſubſtance is, that 
the —— of the bark of trees is at firſt liquid; but after it 
bas been ſome time formed, it becomes gradually inſpiſſated 
by the ſun's heat, and appears in the form and thickneſs of a 
balſam. By a ſtill longer centinuance,. and more intenſe heat, 
it grows yet thicker, and becomes a kind of ſemi- reſin, and, 
after a longer time, a true reſin ; which, from this origin, be- 
ing more exhauſted of its acid ſpirit, will wholly burn away 
in the fire, will liquify in the ſame, diſſolve and mix with oil, 
obſtinately refuſe to mix with water, harden in the cold, and 

then lay aſide its tenacity, and become friable. Boerh. Chem. 
>. 145. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 172171 
Þr. Grew ſays, that Lal/ams are properly the juices of the roots; 
for though they be alſo procurable from other parts of plants, 
it is the root that uſually yields the pureſt, as well as the greateſt 
quantity of balſam. Vid. Grew, Anat. Veget. I. 2. c. 3. $.21. 
Natural balſams bear ſo near an affinity to turpentine, in their 
aromatic, cleanſing, and detergent qualities, that ſome will 
have them only ſo many ſpecies of turpentines. Vid. Quinq, 
Diſpenſ. P. 2. F. 495- ; 
Balſams are of great ſervice in medicine and ſurgery. To uſe 
them, they are uſually liquified with ſpirit of wine, or oil, and 
ſometimes mixed up with the yolk of an egg. 
The misfortune is, there is no vehicle found 
effectually into the lungs ; what is taken into the ſtomach, 


muſt firſt paſs the heart; and as to what is anointed on the | 


breaſt and ſtomach, it will be taken up by the veins, and ab- 
ſorbent veſſels, and carried into the ES courſe of circula- 
tion. Mr. Leewenhoeck propoſes a new method of applica- 
tion; which ſee under the article BALsamics. Phil. Tranſ. 
N? 279. p. 1144. | r n 90; 
The True BALSAM, Balſamum verum, diſtills from a ſmall tree or 
ſhrub, called by the antient Arabian ph | 
the Grecians ga. This is alſo called by divers other de- 
nominations, as balm of Gilead, of the Levant, of Mecca, bal- 


ſamon Gileadenſe, Orientale, de Mecca, Arabicum, Fudaicum, 
Egyptiacum, Syriacum, Antiquarum, &c. Burggr. Lex. Med. 


1 ſ J x bs Winnt ua 7 voc 
e plant OD om which it diſtills, is a ſhrub which grows not 
higher than two or three cubits. A foot from the ground, it 


ſpreads into à number of ſmall branches, no bigger than a 
gooſe's quill. Inciſions being made in theſe, in June, July, 
* p 


and Auguſt, the balm trickles out. The inciſions are ly 
made With glaſs, a knife, or ſharp ſtone. If made with iron, 
it has been ſaid, that the tree preſently dies; which only holds 
when the inciſions are made too deep. Vid. Ray, Hiſt. Plant. 
J. 31 C 23. Preſp. Aipin. de Plant, Fgypt..c. 14. P. 48. 
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Worm. Muſ. p. 223. Slevogt. Diſſ. de Opobalſ. c. 2, & - 
del. Dill. 3 Tetsbinch. 5 p. 9. — | be . 7. 
Pliny tells us, that the ba{ſam tree was no where to be found 
but in Judea, and there only in two gardens . But now 
Ægypt produces it, and Judea has loſt it. Proſper Alpinus 
aſſures us, that neither Judea nor Egypt is the natural count 
of the balſam tree, but Arabia Felix, as it grows natural! 
here, but never in Egypt or Judea, but as it is cultivated in 
gardens d: and that, in Egypt, the beſt cultivation cannot 
keep it from decay; ſo that they are forced frequently to ſend 
for new plants from Arabia ©.—[* Plin, Hiſt. Nat. I. 12. c. 25 
> Vid. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. T. 1. p. 57%, & p. 591. $4. 
muth, ad Pancirol. P. 1. tit. 12. p. 32, ſeq. © Prideaux, Con- 
nect. P. 2. I. 6. p. 617, ſeq. Burggr. Lex. Med. 1434, ſeq. 
Clu. Exot. I. 10. c. 9. Alpin. de Plant. Egypt. c. 14. p. 49 
Id. in Dial. de Balſam. c. 2. p. g.] i 
When firſt gathered, it is thin and light, ſo as to ſwim in wa. 
ter ; when old, it grows thick, hard, and heavy; ſo that if 
dropped into water or milk, it preſently ſinks. 
It is ſaid to relieve inward decays, bruiſes, and ſores ; open 
obſtructions of the lungs ; heal eroſions from acrimony, and 
the worſt kind of ulcerations; to be excellent in aſthmas and 
pleuriſies, and whatever requires expectoration. It is alſo ap- 
plied externally as a detergent and incarnative. Vid. Duncy, 
Pharm. P. 2. F. 285. 
The balſam brought to us, comes chiefly from Egypt; not that 
it is the produce of that country, the greater part being brought 
from Mecca to Alexandria, by the caravans of Mahometan pil- 
grims, who travel yearly, out of devotion, to the birth-place 
of their prophet. And from Alexandria it is brought hither, 
whence the denomination balſamum e Mecca, and #gyptiacum. 
Of late, the Eaſt India Company have alſo imported it direQly 
from Arabia, by the way of the Red ſea. | 
For the appellation, balm of Gilead, it is given it on a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the balm mentioned in Scripture to come from Gi- 
lead, was the ſame with that of Mecca ; of which, we have al- 
ready obſerved, there is little probability. See BAL M. 
The adulterated is known by ſwimming on water like oil, and 
ſhooting out ſtreaks like a ſtar; it alſo leaves a ſtain in wool- 
len, which the genuine does not, but waſhes clean away. A. 
pin. Dial. de Balſam. c. 3. p. 21. 24. Id. c. 5. p. 37. 
Another mark of the purity of the balſam is, when a drop of 
it, let fall on red hot iron, gathers itſelf into a globule; where- 
as oil, or ſpurious balſam, runs and ſheds all around. To men- 
tion no more, the genuine balſam feels viſcid, and adheſive to 
the fingers, which the adulterated does not. If ſophiſticated 
with wax, it is diſcovered by the turbid colour, never to be 
clarified ; if, with honey, the ſweet taſte betrays it; if with 
reſins, dropping it on coals, it yields a blacker flame, and of 
a groſſer ſubſtance, than the genuine, 
The pure was ſold in the country where it was produced, fer 
double its weight in ſilver ; at leaſt this was the antient price in 
the days of Theophraſtus 4 and Dioſcorides :. [ Hiſt. Plant. 
I. g. . 6. L. 1. c*18,] = | 
The ſcarcity of the true balm, and the frequent adulterations of 
it, have led ſome to rank it in the number of loſt things; and 
others to hold, that, at leaſt, it is no longer imported into theſe 
countries. Peter Martyr, and, after him, Cardan, affure us, 
175 the balſam ſhrubs were all extinct. Vid, Card. de Subtil. 
8. p. 249 x 
Others infer, from a paſſage in Pliny, SeviereFudei in eam (at- 
buſculam) ſicut in vitam guoque fuam, contra defendere Romani, & 
dimicatum pro frutice gſt i, that the Jews had deſtroyed all the balſam 
trees in Judea, and that thus the juice was loſt. But Razivil*, 
Scaliger b, Cluſius, and others, effectually refute theſe ſuggeſ- 
tions. The point was hotly diſputed at Rome in 1639, on 
occaſion of ſome druggiſts of that city, who had procured a 
quantity of the bal/am to be uſed in making the theriaca; 
their pretenſion being called in queſtion by others of the pro- 
feſſion, pope Urban VIII. aſſiſted by cardinal Barberini, Thad. 
Collicula, his firſt phyſician, and J. Ubaldini, chief phyſician 
of the city, took cognizance of this matter; and, after a full 
examination of what was alleged on either ſide, pronounced 
the lalſam was true. [F Hiſt. Nat. 1. 12. c. 25. 8 Hierozol. 
N. p. * bd Exerc. 157. F. 1. Burggr. p. 1427, ſed. 
Fr. Perla, a Roman phyſician, wrote the hiſtory of the contro- 
verſy; and Volcamer has collected all the pieces written on either 
ſide the queſtion, under the title of Opobalſami orientalis in te- 
riaces confectione vocati, f doctiorumque calculis appr obatt 


inceritas. Norimb. 1644. a. an extract of it is given by 


Burggr. in Lex. Med. Univ. p. 1429, ſeq. ag ; 
BAL8Aam of. Copaiba,. is an oily, reſinous liquor, at firſt limpid, 
like diſtilled oil of turpentine, but afterwards growing thicker, 
and from a white colour turning yellowiſh, of a ſubacrid bit- 
teriſh taſte, a briſk reſinous terebinthinous ſmell, gathered from 
* 2 the ſame. name growing, in Brazil. Burggr. Lex. 
p. : | 
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8 : 7, or iva, is the namẽ for The virtues of this 3alſam, internally taken, or externally ap- 
ſcented reer eaſily appears. plied, are ſaid to be * great, and 4 inferior to thoſe the 
2 6A . rted into Europe towards the cloſe of the ſix- | oriental balſam. But whether either deſerve the commendation 
- — ps E The Portugueſe learned its virtues from the beſtowed on them, and how far they excel the common tur- 
jaw” 9 of = natives, whom they ſaw anoint their wounds pentine, is a queſtion which mult be leſt to impartial practi- 
with it; or, as ſome ſay, from the beaſts, eſpecially bears, | tioners. | 83 
hich, when wounded, by a natural inſtinct rub themſelves | The biſhop of Cloyne aſſerts, that tar-water has all the virtues 
0 Fi the tree. Burggr. Lib. cit. p. 1459, ſeq. of theſe ba/ſams, without their bad effects. Sce TAR-WATER. 
18" reat cleanſer . urinary paſſages; on which account | BALsAM is alſo applied to a mineral ſubſtance, of a flugtrant, 
it 4 much in gonorrhœas, and all obſtructions and ulce- | healing quality; extracted from a kind of ſtones diſcovered in 
rations in thoſe parts. It is alſo reputed a powerful balſamic, | a mine near Bergamo in Italy. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. N= 79. 
and, as ſuch, uſed in many diſtempers of the breaſt. Quinq, p. 3059. : 9 I il 
Diſpenſ. P. 2. F. 284: N | This is more peculiarly called, by way of diſtinction, the mi- " 
But its heat and acrimony render it hurtful in EN neral 3 i . 3 | 
caſes, phthiſes, diſorders of the kidneys, &c. Vid. Funck. | The diſcoverer was Sig. Caſtagna. Its chief uſe is in diſorders 
Conſp. Therap. tab. 5. p. 188, ſeq. of the uterus ; on which account it is in great eſteem amon 
The balſam of copaiva is frequently adulterated with oil of ſweet the Genoele, to reſtore women after labour |. Some have alſo 
almonds, and oil of turpentine ; the near reſemblance it bears | found it of great benefit in the phthiſis ®.,—[' Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
to this laſt, has occaſioned them to be ſometimes confounded. 127. p. 674. ® Nenter. Fund. Medic. T. 4 4 379.] | 
They may be diſtinguiſhed by the conſiſtence as well as by co- Artifliel BALSAMS are, by ſome. divided into ſimple and com- | 
jour; turpentine being thicker, and of a vitreous caſt, the ba/- | pound: to the claſs of /mple, belong the rectified oils of wax, 
ſam being whiter, and more inclining to a yellow : add, that it | turpentine, linſeed, hypericum, roſes, ſolanum, and trifolium 
is more odorous, as well as ſharper and bitterer to the taſte. | odoratum; to which Boerhaave adds freſh butter. Vid. Beerb. 
Purggr. Lib. cit. p 1459. 7 ; De Mat. Med. p. 49. bas ; 
BALSAM of Peru, is an oily, reſinous liquor, of a pungent, bit- | Compound balſams are numerous; the diſpenſatory writers fur- 
teriſh taſte, and a ſweet, fragrant ſmell, collected from a tree | niſh a great number of forms, as magiſterial, chalybeat, para- | 
called by the native Peruvians hoitz:loxi/t. Burggr. Lex. Mcd. lytic, nephritic, and polychreſt ba/ſams ; red, green, Spaniſh, F 
p. 1465, ſeq. | X and Samaritan bal/ams ; balſams of arceus, of amber, of pitch, in 
This balſam is called by Piſo cabureiba, and by Marggravius Sc. Vid. Boerh. de Mat. Med. Pharm. Colleg. Lond. Le i 
cabui· iba; by us, commonly, from the country, Peruvian balſam. Mort. Collect. Chym. Leid. c. 82, ſeq. 3 
Its heat renders it hurtful in certain caſes, and apt to create an | Beſides theſe, chymiſts and alchymiſts ſpeak of balſams of an- 
inflammation ; pray in phthiſes, aſthmas, ulcers of the timony, of hife, &c. 
I 


kidneys, &c. d. Juncł. Conſp. Therap. Tab. 5. p. 189. BALSAM of Antimony, a famous medicine deſcribed by Baſil Va- 
Its genuineneſs is known by this, that, when poured into wa- lentine in his Currus antimonii triumphalis. This author has 
ter, it ſinks to the bottom, turns of a whitiſh colour, but does related many incredible things in its praiſe ; but Kerkring, in 
not mix or diffuſe at all in the water. his commentaries on that work, declares, that all he has ſaid of 


The way to make an intimate mixture of this halſam with wa- | it, is ſhort of its real praiſe; and that, in particular, cancers | | j 
ter, is by means of the yolk of an egg. Vid. Funck. Conſp. | were to be cured by it; himſelf having, as he informs us, per- 
Chir. p. 26 5.336. formed a perfect cure on a breaſt condemned to be cut off, by 
If mixed with turpentine, or any other liquor, it preſently loſes | anointing it with this ba/ſam, and giving the common inter- 
its ſmell. It unites with diſſolved ſugar, but, upon the applica- | nals. 
tion of cold water, the ba/ſam readily ſeparates again. If eva- BALsAM of * The firſt medicine known by this pompous 
porated over the coals, a thick ſediment is left at the bottom of name, was the preparation of antimony, fo highly extolled by 
the veſſel, reſembling colophony. If melted with wax, it pre- | Bafil Valentine, and, after him, by Kerkring. "Theſe gentle- 
ſently ſubſides. And hence an uſeful pharmaceutical rule, viz. men are very cautious of giving the proceſſes for this and the 
that ba!ſam of Peru may be retained in cerats while cold, but like medicines, in intelligible terms ; but they acknowledge, 
that, if melted, it preſently ſeparates itſelf, and ſettles to the | that it contains all the virtues of antimony, and all that can 
bottom. Burggr. Lex. Med. p. 1468, ſeq. done by the ſpagyric art. | 

BALSAM of Tolu, is an oily, reſinous liquor, of a ruddy colour,, The famous Frederick Hofman ſpeaks of a balſam of life, of 
tending to a yellow; of a middle conſiſtence, between a fluid | his own invention, to which he aſcribes great virtues ; but we 
and a folid ; extremely glutinous, ſo that wherever laid it ſticks | know not if ever he publiſhed the proceſs for making it. That 
firmly; of a ſweet and grateful taſte. It does not, like other | given in the Straſburg and Ratiſbon Diſpenſatories, under the 

balſams, excite a nauſea ; yielding a moſt excellent fragrance, name of Balſamum vitæ Hofmanni, is taken from the notes on 
not unlike that of lemons i. It is an excellent balſamic and Poterius, and is not the ſame with that balſam, which the late 
reſtorative; and good in all decays, eſpecially of the lungs. It | learned Fred. Hofman prepared in his own houſe. 
ſoftens and thickens the blood, and cures cattarrhs, and coughs, | BAi.SAM is alſo applied to certain preparations of ſpirit of wine, 
from tickling defluxions, &c. Its healing virtues extend even | with balſamic and aromatic ſpices, fragrant reſins, and the like. 
to the ſeminal parts, where it is good in old gleets, Ic. There | Theſe are otherwiſe called elixirs. Among theſe, the elixir 
is a ſyrup of it in the ſhops; but the beſt form of adminiſtring | balſamicum Hefmanni, otherwiſe called his balſamum vite, is fa- 
it is in pills, or in a ſolution in ſome ſpirituous menſtruum *— | mous ; but its preparation ſeems not known. Vid, ſupra. 


[ * Burggr. Lex. Med. p. 1474. * Quince, Diſpenſ. P. 2.  Odoriferous BALsams are a fragrant kind of unguents, generally 


F. 207.] of a thick conſiſtence, compoſed of ſome fatty, denſe juice, 
The balſam of Tolu comes neareſt to the true or eaſtern balſam; | joined with ſome diftilled oils of divers kinds. Burggr. Lex. 
and, in effect, exhibits moſt of the marks and characteriſtics of ed. p. 1477 
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it: whence Bartholin makes it the beſt ſubſtitute, where the | Theſe are alſo called faveet-ſcented, or apeplectic balſams. 

other cannot be had. Barth. Dif. 2. de Theriac. p. 2. $.25. | The Italians are ſuppoſed to excell in the preparation of apo- 
It takes its denomination from a place called Tolu, ſituated be- pflectic balſams. But, perhaps, they may be as well prepared ac- 
tween Carthagena and Nombre de Dios. cording to Boerhaave's method, which is this: Melt an ounce 

Hungarian Balsan, Balſamum Carpathicum, or Hungaricum, is | of fine pomatum, in a china veſſel, over a ſmall and perfectly 

a ſpecies of oil, or liquid reſin, oozing from a coniferous tree clear fire; then gradually add a dram of white wax, ſhaved in- 
growing on the Carpathian mountains, to which the Hunga- | to thin pieces. After theſe are perfectly blended together, re- 
rians attribute many virtues. Vid, Ephem. Acad. N. C. Cent. | move the veſſel from the fire; and, when the matter be- 
7. Obſ. 2. p. 4; gins to thicken in cooling, drop in, by low degrees, a dram of | 
This ba/ſam bears a near reſemblance to oil of turpentine. It any of the fragrant eſſential * 5 keep the whole continually | 
was diſcovered in 1650, by Chr. ab Hortis, a phyſician of the ſtirring all the the time the oil is dropping in, that it may per- | 
country, who was ennobled by the emperor Ferdinand II. for fectly mix. After which, ſet the veſſel in cold water, that the 
his diſcovery. The firſt diſtin account we had of it in theſe | whole matter, immediately condenſing by the cold, may keep 

parts, was from M. Breynius. Ephem. Acad. N. C. 1 c. inthe oil and ſpirit. When the 8 is thoroughly cold, put 

The Carpathian balſam is the produce both of a ſhrub and a | it immediately up in veſſels of lead or pewter; and, if theſe 

tree; though the juice of the latter is preferred, both as more | are cloſe covered, it will keep perfect a great many years. 

fragrant, and of greater virtue. Breynius will have the tree to | Inſtead of pomatum and wax, the expreſſed oil of nutmeg | 
be the Pinafter of Bellonius, or Pinus fylveftris montana tertia | may be uſed in this proceſs, after it has been waſhed in Water, | 
C. Bauhin. Some have given it the denomination of Libanum till perfectly inſipid, white, and inodorous. 

Carpathicum. | If theſe lalſams are required to be of any colour, it may be 

There are two ways of gathering it; one by wounding the | eaſily given at pleaſure. . A ſcruple of cochineal, in fine po- | 4 
branches of the tree, and faſtening glaſs veſſels exactly thereto, der, will tinge the ba//am to a fine purple; or the ſame quantity | 
ſo as to cloſe the orifices, and prevent the exhalation of the | of the inſpiflated juice of buckthorn. berries, to a fine green; 

finer parts of the balſam ; the juice trickling out in the ſpring- a little native cinnabar will turn it ſcarlet ; turmerick, yellow; - 

time, being received in theſe glaſſes, is the ba/ſam. The Recon and ſmalt, to a beautiful blue. Any of theſe may be uſed at 

is by expreſſion from the branches of the tree, firſt out off for | pleaſure, provided that they have no ill ſmell, or ul pro- 

the purpoſe. But this kind is of inferior value to the former. q — . we | 2 0 

The very wood, by diſtillation, yields a fragrant balſamic oil, | eſe: balſams are prepared as rich perfumes, to raiſe the lan- 


* 


which has all the virtues of the balſam itſelf. Purggr. Lex. gd 4 irits; and the nobleſt and richeſt of the eſſential oils 


Med. p. 1453. ould therefore be uſed in them. The oils principally direo- 
Super, Vor. I. 5 | . ' tel 
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ted by Boerhaave to this purpoſe, are tnoſe of balm, calamus 
aromaticus, cinnamon, cedar, citron, cloves, jaſmin, lavender, 
white lillics, marjoram, mace, nutmeg, ofiganum, oranges, 
both thoſe of China and Sevil, roſes, rhodium, and yellow 
ſaunders ; to which may be added, the natural balſams of Peru 
and Gilead; theſe two being ſpontaneouſly fragrant without 
diſtillation. Vid. Heerb. Chem. P. 2. 

Di/tiiled Bals Aus, are only etherial oils diſſolved in ſpirit of 
wine. Brurggr. Lex. Med. p. 1478. 

Unruentarecus BALSAMS, are, properly, unguents compoſed of 


= * . . * . 
divers reſins, eums, and oi!s, fuſed into one maſs with ſpirit of 


wine, oil of turpentine, or the like; intended to cleanſe, pre- 
ſerve from putrefaction, heal, mitigate, reſolve, Sc. Burggr. 
Lex. Med p. 1479. — | 
BALSAM is alſo uſed, in pharmacy, as the name of one of the 
forms of medicines ; of a conſiſtence ſomewhat greater than 
that of an oil, but leſs than that of an unguent TFurck. Conſp. 
Formul. Medic. tab. 16. p. 101. Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 3. p. 
443. Ejuſd. Lect. Pharm. 1. p. 8. 
BaLSAMUM Samecb, of Paracelſus, is a ſalt of tartar dulcificd, by 
diſtilling ſpirit of wine from it, till the ſalt be ſufficiently ſatu- 
rated with its ſulphur, and till it ſuffer the liquor to be drawn 
off, as ſtrong as when it was poured on. Hoyſe, Phil. Work. 
abr. T. 3. p. 286. Vid. Le Mort. Collect. Chym. Leid, p. 


436. 


— 4 


BaLsAMu, among alchymiſts, is alſo appropriated to expreſs a ſub- | 


ſtance, proper to preſerve bodies from putrefaction. Ruland, 
« 95. 
B the art of embalming is denominated ba ſamation. 
The adepts in the faculty Peak of an internal as well as exter- 
nal baiſam. The firſt is deſcribed as, I know not what oc- 
cult principle in human bodies, neither bitter nor ſweet, but 
acerb, &c. called alſo gluten nature. The latter, according 
to Paracelſus, is no other than turpentine, which has not 
born the violence of the fire, yet digeſted. Vid. Caftel. Lex. 
99. a. 
n de Munmiis, is a kind of balſam which they ſpeak of, 
' drawn from fleſh. | | 
Dead BALSAM, Belfamum mortuum, a liquor prepared of myrrh 
and aloes, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, chiefly uſed for drying 
and abſorbing the humours of dead bodies. Caf. Lex. p. 98. 
b. Vid. Le Xaere. Collect. Chym. Leid. c. 100. p. 113. 
We are alſo told of a Ba ſamum e ementorum, and Halſamum 
corporis hermetici; but the definitions they give of them are 


much too ſubtile for our comprehenſion. Vid. Caſtel. Lex. | 


p. 99. a. | 
BALSAM of the Philoſophers, Balſamum Philoſophorum, is one of 
© thoſe enigmatical terms whereby they expreſs aurum potabile. 
Vid. Theat. Chym. T. 4. p. 328. 
BA LSA NM is alſo ſometimes uſed, in eccleſiaſtical writers, for the 
ſacred chryſm. 
Ibis is otherwiſe denominated ba ſamelæum. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
CET x. 194; | 
Baits amunm Traumaticum, vulnerary Balſam, a form of medicine 
preſcribed in the London Diſpenſatory, intended to ſupply the 
place of the tincture, commonly called the Friers balſam, ſo fa- 
mous for curing freſh wounds. It is made thus : Take of ben- 
jamin three ounces, {trained ſtorax two ounces, balſam of Tolu 
one ounce, ſuccotrine aloes half an ounce, rectified ſpirit of wine 
a quart ; digeſt them together, till as much as may be of the 
ums are diſſolved, and then ſtrain off the ſpirit. Pemberton's 
Lond. Diſpenſ. p. 282. | 
PALSAMA TION, BZa'ſamatio, is uſed, by fome writers, for the 
art or act of embalming dead bodies. See the article Eu- 
BALMING, | 
Dr. Hook ſpeaks of an univerſal lalſamation, or method of pre- 
ſerving all kinds of bodies from corruption, invented by Dr. 
Elſhot. See the article PRESERVATION. ö 
BALSAMELAECN, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to the balm of Gilead, or true balſamum Judai- 
cum. Dale, Pharm. p. 282. a 
BALSAMIC (Cycl.) is often applied to things healing or vul- 
nerary. | | 
In this ſenſe, phyſicians ſpeak of the balſamic virtues of iron *: 
hence alſo the denomination, balſamic flyptic, given to Dr. Ea- 
ton's liquor v. [ Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1713. p. 247. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 283. p. 110.] 
BALSAMICS are medicines endowed with a balſamic, that is, a 
reſtoring, healing, and cleanſing power. | 
The chief remedies in the claſs of halſamics, are the native bal- 
ſams, which give the denomination to all the reſt. 
BALSAMICcs are divided into emollients, reſtoratives, vulnera- 
- ries, and detergents. 
BALSAMICS, again, are either internal or external; hot and 
act id, or mild and temperate, The acrimonious kind are 
dangerous internally, and not to be given without the greateſt 
Caution, where there is any diſpoſition to inflammation or 
fever; as in phthiſes ©, vomicas , gonorrhœas , urinous 
diſorders f, ſtone 8, cephalza d, c. Boerb. de Mat. Med. 
142. Nent. Fund. Med. T. 2. P. 2. p. 325. Funck. 
p. Med. p. 176. Id. ibid. p. 480, ſeq. Id. ibid. p. 
42. 8 Id. ibid. p. 231. Nent. I. c. T. . P. 114.1 


BALSAMIcs labour under this defect, that they muſt make a vaſt | 
intended | 


"progreſs if molt inſtances, etg they can arrive at the 
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ſccne of action; by which means they not only come gy, 
and in ſmall quantities, but much altered, and variouſly R 
fied, by the action of the blood-velicls, and the intermixt... 
of its humours. 55 
In the intentions where halſamics are chiefly given, the ſea; 1 
the diſorder is generally in the viſcera; where a medicine can 
only arrive by the common conveyance of the blood: and = 
long, from its being taken into the ſtomach, muſt ſuch a medi. 
cine be, and how many alterations muſt it undergo in the diyer, 
parts of the body it paſſes through, ere it comes to the place 
deſired? 'TEough the lungs are, by their ſituation, ſo near the 
ſtomach, a medicine cannot arrive there, till it has taken . 
courſe through the lacteals, paſſed all the meanders of the me. 
ſentery, gone up with the chyle into the ſubclavian vein, ang 
there entered the blood: and, after all, it h-s only the chang, 
of coming to the part in ſuch a quantity, as, with regard to the 
whole medicine which entered the blood, bears the fange 
proportion, as the blood in the pulmonary artery bears ty al 
the blood in the other arterics. 
Hence nothing is to be expected from balſamics, in a ſhort time 
or a few days: they muſt be repcated, and followed, till the 
animal juices are ſufficiently charged therewith, to afford a con- 
tinual ſupply. Quvinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. F. 4. p. 103. 
Add, that 6a/jamics generally load, and clog the ſtomach; and, 
hence, have often bad effects. I his conſideration leads the 
biſhop of Cloyne to prefer tar-water to all other ba ſanis. 
See TAK-WAT TR. 
M. Leewenhceck has propoſed a new method of adminiſtrine 
balſams, free from the inconveniencies above-mentioned. II 
method is, to take a little piece of ſilver or copper, the bizne; 
of a ſhilling, and, making a ſmall hole in it, fill the cavity 
with a little balſam proper for. the occaſion, and place it on the 
tongue; then, {topping the noſtrils, let no air be admitted into 
the lungs, but through the mouth. By this means, the ſubtile 
or ſpirituous particles of the balſam will exhale, and deſcen! 
into the veſſels of the lungs. But we do not find, that expe- 
rience has confirmed this notion of Leewenhoeck. Phil. Tran. 
No 279 p. 1144. 

BALSAMINA, Balſamine, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants; the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the 
polypetalous, anomalous kind, and is, in ſome ſpecies, feur- 
leaved, and, in others, ſix-leaved. In the four-leaved flowers, 
the upper leaf is arched, and the lower hollowed, and termi- 
nated by a tail, and the two ſide- leaves are aurited, and large. 
— ſix-leaved flowers of this genus, the lower leaf has ro 
tall. 

In both, the piſtil, which is furniſhed with two leaves, occu- 
pies the middle part of the flower, and, finally, becomes 2 
fruit; ſometimes turbinated at one end, or both, and ſeme- 
times emulating the ſhape of a pod, conſiſting of ſeveral muſ- 
cles, as it were, and endued with an elaſtic force, and flying 
open with great violence. The ſeeds it contains, are fixed to 
an axis, or placenta. See the figure repreſented in Tab. 1: 
of Botany, claſs 11. ; 
The ſpecies of ba/ſamine enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, arc 
theſe: 1. The common female ba!ſam. 2. The common female 
balſam, with white flowers. 3. Ihe common female bj, 
with flowers partly white, partly red. 4. The balſam, with a 
large beautiful lower. 5. The balſam, with a very large white 
flower, 6. The balſam, with narrow and elegantly crenated 
leaves, and with ſmall white flowers. 7. The Indian baiſ«n, 
with flowers beautifully variegated with pale red, and white 
8. The Indian balſam, with double red flowers. g. The var 
row-leaved Indian balſ-m, with a ſmall, but very clegant, re 
flower. 10. The yellow balſam, called no/s me tangere. II. 

| The paler flowered balſam, or noli me tangere. 12. The pure 
flowered noli me tangere. 13. The great Virginian nol: me lau 
gere, with deep yellow flowers, varicgated with purple {p96 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 418. b 
The many varieties of this plant, kept in the gardene, are al 
raiſed from ſeeds ſown on hot-beds in the ſpring, and alter 
wards planted out into pots and borders; though there are to 
or three of the hardier kinds, as the common white, red, 2! 
purple kinds, which will come up in common ground, without 
any artificial heat, and will be ſtronger, and flower better ſo, 
than if raiſed on hot-beds. But the fine double large kind, d 
immortal eagle-flower, as it is called, requires to be ſet on 
freſh hot-bed, after it has been raiſed on one, in order to bring 
it forward; elſe it does not get into flower till late in the ye» 
and will not ripen its ſeeds. There are two kinds of this beau. 
tiful ſpecies ; one brought from the Weſt Indies, by the name 
of the cocks ſpur : this produces large and ſtrong plants, but 
flowers very late. The other is from China, and is What 
moſt commonly called the immortal eagle-flawer, and is oe 
of the fineſt annual plants we have, producing very large dc” 
ble flowers, and continuing a long time in flower, if ſhelter 

from violent winds and rain. This produces ſeeds very * 

with us; but theſe are apt to degenerate, after a few years, ln. 

to ſingle flowers. | 

When the young plants are raiſed in a hot-bed, and are to be 

planted out into pots, ſuch are always to be preferred 25 have 

ſtalks finely ſpotted with red ; for theſe always produce red a 

double flowers. Afillry's Gard. Dict. mae 
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one the Turks, porters, and hewers of wood, in 
. — ſignior 4 who alſo mount on horſeback, 
when the emperor rides out. Part of them alſo, who, for that 
urpoſe, mult Le caſtrated, keep watch at the gates of the firſt 
Ed ſecond courts of the ſeraglio. Theſe lat: are called ca- 
pigi, and their commander caßigi paſcha. Fajch. Ing. Lex. p. 


64. a. ? : 

BAL THEUS Orionis, Belt of Orion, in aſtronomy, a part of the 
conſtellation of Orion, ing | bright ſtars of t. 
ſecond magnitude, placed nearly in a right line in Crion's gir- 
dle. Sce Orion, Cycr. 


BAMBELE, in zoology, a name given by many to a mall freſh- 


water fiſh, called by authors phaxinus, and, vulgarly, the fink. 

Geſner, de Aquat. p. 844. Sce PRAXINUS. ; 
BAMEO, in matters of commerce, denotes an Lait Indian mea- 

ſure of capacity, containing five Engiith pints. Lex. Mercat. 

385. 

Ba — 5 or BaMBovu, or Bampv, is more frequently uſed for 
a large Indian cane, ſometimes growing nine or ten yards 
high, and eight or nine inches in diameter, and hollow through- 
out, except that, at each joint, it is cloſed with a traverſe plate, 
to give it ſtrength and firmneſs proportionavle to fo great a 
height. Phil. Tranſ. No 212. : 

BR Bo, in this ſenſe, is a corrupt name given to this reed by the 
Portugueſe : botaniſts uſually denominate it, /ly ; ſome, arundo 
Indica arborea cortice ſpire? : the natives call it nuayhas, i. e. 
the ague- tree, from its effect on thoſe who wafh in the waters 
wherein the leaves have fallen. Phil. Tranſ. N? 145. 

It grows in Malabar, eſpecially about Coromandel, near the 

ſea ſide. In the cavities of it is found a curdled juice, ,where- 

of the natives make a ſort of ſugar. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Socict. 

P. 2. C. 2. c. 2 p. 223, ſeg. 

The large bambeus ſerve to make poles, whereon the ſlaves 

carry that ſort of chair, or rather litter, called the palanguin; 

they alſo make ciſterns of them, wherein water will keep very 

cool. Sava}. Dict. Comm. p. 229. 

A decoQtion is made of the leaves, of uſe for diſperſing co- 

agulated blood; and, of the pithy part in the middle, they alſo 

make a medicine againſt the ſtrangury. Vid. Lemery, I raits 
des Drogues, p. 111, ſeq. 

BANANA, a name uſed by many authors for the muſa, or plan- 
tain tree, of the common kind ; but more frequently, with us, 
underſtood to mean another ſpecies of the ſame genus, which 
the Portugueſe call pacoeira, and we, particularly, the banana 
tree. Piſo, p. 75. | | 
J he difference between the two is this; the muſa has a green 
ſtalk, and a long, crooked, angular fruit, reſembling a crooked 
cucumber ; the banana, a ſpotted ſtalk, and a round fruit. 
Dale, Pharm. p. 27 3. 

BAND, in matters of artillery, denotes a hoop of iron uſed about 
the carriage of a gun. Guillet, Gent, Dict. P. 2. in voc. 

Such are the nave bands, which are iron hoops binding the nave 

at both ends. - | | 

BanDs of a Saddle, denote two flat narrow pieces of iron, nailed 
on each fide the bows of the ſaddle, to retain thoſe bows in the 

ſituation which makes the form of a ſaddle. 

To put a bow in the BAND, is to nail down the two ends of each 
band to each ſide of the bow. 

Beſides the two great bands, the fore-bow has a ſmall one, 
called thewther-band, and the hinder-bgw another to ſtrengthen 
it. Guillet, Gent. Dict. P. 1. in voc. 

Bax p, Bandum, is alſo uſed, in middle age writers, for a flag or 
banner. Vid. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. J. 1. p. 173. Aguin 
F605 9-21 S; 

BanDs, in a military ſenſe, formerly denoted bodies of foot. 
Thus. the French, formerly, called all their infantry, Bandes 
Frangoiſes, or French bands; but now the term is out of uſe. 
Milit, Dict. 

Hence alſo the terms, Prætorian bands, Trained bands, &c. 
BAND of Penſioners, is ſtill retained, to denote a company of gen- 

tlemen, who receive a yearly allowance of 100 l. for attending 

the king on ſolemn occaſions. Guillet, Gent. DiR. P. 1. 
BANDS of Columns, properly denote a kind of emboſſments ſur- 

rounding the ſhafts of ruſtic columns, at certain diſtances, by 

way of decoration. 

Theſe are ſometimes plain, ſometimes picked or vermiculated, 

and ſometimes carved with decorations of low rclievo, which 

are different in every different band. Vid. Davil. Courſ. d'Ar- 
chit. P. 1. p. 302. Id. P. 2. p. 409, ſeq. 

— enriched with theſe bands, are ſometimes called banded 

columns. | 

BANDAGE (Cycl.) — Bandages are a very neceſſary part of the 
apparatus in dreſſing and binding up of wounds. They are not 
only of greater ſervice than compreſſes and plaſters, in ſecur- 
ing the other dreſſings, but are alſo of excellent uſe in reſtrainin 
2 hemorrhages, and in joining fractured, or diſlocat 

nes. 


Almoſt all bandages, uſed in dreſſing of wounds, ulcers, or 


fractured or diſlocated bones, ſhould be made of clean linnen 


cloth, ſoftened by wearing, but ſtrong. 
They are to be, made of a proper length and breadth for the 
occaſion ; and, that they may be ſtrong, examine the courſe 
of the threads, and tear the cloth lengthways. Darns, ſeams, 
. and large hems in the cloth, are, as — as poſſible, to be 
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comiting of three bright ſtars of the 
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ayvided, that no inconvenience may be brought on by the 
roughneſs and irregularity of the roller. | 

There are different ſorts of bandages, for different uſes. Some 
are common; others are proper. Theſe laſt ace only to be ap- 
plied to particular parts; the others may be applied to any. 
Bandages may be diſtinguiſhed alſo into fimpie and compornd ; 
the ſuuple are thoſe which are formed of one entire piece of lin- 
nen; the compound, of ſeveral pieces, ſewed together in Gittc- 
rent manners. | 

The moſt ſimple of all bandages, is that uſually not rolled up, 
but leſt looſe, and uſed in phlebotomy. | 
The next to this, is that called the frg/c-beaded l andage, which 
is rolled up at one end only. Next to that, the doub/e-headrd 
bandage, or that rolled up at both ends. | ; 
After theſe come thoſe bandages, which are made out of one 
piece of linnen, but are divided at both ends, almoſt as far as 
the middle; theſe are uſually called, by the ſurgeons, for'- 
headed Llandages. 

Another ſort is ſomewhat ſhorter, and narrower, than the laſt 
deſcribed, and is divided at one end, and perforated at the 
other. It is uſually employed in dreflings to the penis, or to 
one of the fingers. | 

Another kind is, from its uſe, called the uniting bandage; it is 
a double-headed bandage, divided about the middle, and ferves 
to unite wounds that are made lengthways, without calling for 
the ſuture. | 

There is alfo another Landaze, provided with an opening in 
the middle, through which the head may eaſily paſs ; the ex- 
treme parts of the bandage hanging, one over the h reaſt, the 
other over the back. The chief uſe of this banCage conſiſts in 
this, that, in drefiing wounds of the thorax or abdomen, it is 
capable of ſupporting another bardage, ſomcthing wider, made 
of a cloth four or 15 times doubled, and bound round the 
breaſt or belly. 

There remains ſtill to be confidered, a compound bandage, 
made of two pieces of cloth, almoſt in form of the letter . 
The upper part of this is to be brought round the belly, and 
faſtened by a knot; but the lower part paſſes under the body, 
between the thighs, and, being brought up again, is faſtened to 


the upper part upon the back. This bardage 3 appears to 


be deſigned for the ſecurity of ſuch dreſſings, as ſhall be thought 
proper to be applicd to the anus, or parts of generation. Some, 
from the inventor, call this Heliadorus's bandage. Others, from 
its ſhape, denominate it the 'T bandage; and, from the divi- 
ſon that is frequently made in the lower part of it, it is ſome- 
times called the double L. 

As to landages for the head, notwithſtanding that ſurgeons 
have formerly invented different kinds of them, for every 
wound that could be inflicted on that part, yet there is but one 
form that ſeems neceſſary ; and this alone will anſwer all the 
ends that can be propoſed from this kind of application. It is 
made in the following manner : Take a handkerchief, napkin, 
or any ſquare piece of linnen ; double it up in a triangular 
form, and apply it as we frequently do in hot weather, when 
we lay aſide the uſual coverings of the head, to avoid the ex- 
ceſſive heat of the ſun. 

The bandage, which is ſo much in uſe with the modern ſur- 
geons, and is called by the French the grand corvrechef, differs 
very little from this, and is commonly made of a napkin, or 
ſome piece of ſoft linnen, in a ſquare form. It is doubled in 
ſuch a manner, that the lower part is about four fingers 
breadth wider than the upper. The middle part of this cloth 
is placed ſo upon the head, that the fore-part may reach al- 
moſt as far as the eyes; the four extremities, or corners cf it, 
hanging over the dats. The two corners of the upper, or 
narrower part, are to be tied under the chin, at the ſame time 
that the two corners of the lower, or wider part, arc to be 
brouyht under the back part of the head, and tied together, or 
faſtened with a needle and thread. This kind of bandage, 
when it is neatly made, ſticks gloſe to the head, and is an ex- 
cellent contrivance to preſerve it from the injuries it might re- 
ceive from cold air. The ſore-part of it, that was extended 
toward the eyes, is, when the ends are faſtened, to be turned 
back as far as the crown of the head; and the two parts that 
hang over the neck, are to be turned back alſo, and faſtened be- 

hind the ears with a needle and thread. 5 

The different names of ſimple landages, which they aſſume ac- 

cording to the different windings that they form, in the man- 

ner of applying them, are not to be forgotten. 

If a ſimple landage, with one head, ſurrounds an injured part, in 

one direct courſe, it is called annular, orbicular, or circular; 

on the contrary, if the windings of the bandage aſcend, or de- 

ſcend, eſpecially if it be in a ſpiral manner, they are called 

obtuſe, or ſpiral. This oat page? happens in fractures, and 

other kinds of diſorders, and is of eminent ſervice. But when 

the limbs, that are to be bound in this manner, are of different 

thickneſſes in che different parts of them, which is the caſe of 
the tibi, it requires a good deal of art to prevent the bandages 
from hanging locſe, The bandage, in this caſe, is to be ap- 
plied to the farſus, and to be brouglit upwards, ſo as to croſs 


the malleoli, rolling it round the tibiæ, in a ſpiral manner. But 


when Seu are ccme up to the calves of the legs, each round of 


the roller muſt be turned in a particular manner, and tighten- 
ed, according as the caſe require. 


From 


1 


From what has been ſaid, the reaſon will be eaſily conceived, 
why the windings of the bandage, we have been deſcribing, are 
generally ſaid to be inverted, or reverſed, and, by the French, 
called renverſies. Theſe bandages are ſo managed, that the 
windings of the roller are contiguous to one another. 

But there is another method of bandage in uſe, where the 

windings of the roller are not ſo frequent; and are therefore 
called creeping bandages, and, in the French ſchools, rampants. 
Theſe creeping, or, as we ſometimes call them, ſerpentine ban- | 
dages, are uſed to ſecure cataplaſms, or compreſſes, upon a dil- 
eaſed part. | 
The place of beginning and ending theſe bandages is alſo to be 
determined. When the arm is to be_drefſed, the En is 
formed by two or three circular windings on the wriſt, aſcend- 
ing, by looſe ſpires, up to the cubit, or ſhoulder, as the nature 
of the caſe ſhall require. But when the beginning is to be on 
the foot, it is to be formed by three or four circular windings 
of the bandage round the tarſus, and metatar ſus; then proceed- 
ing, in a ſerpentine courſe, up to the knee; or, if the cafe re- 
quires it, up to the head of the thigh; and then, as it ſome- 
times happens, deſcending again. | 
We ſhould not omit to mention, that the beginning of the han- 
dage is ſometimes applied to the diſeaſed part, as in ſeveral 
kinds of fractures; ſometimes near it, above it, or below it; 
and ſometimes at a great diſtance from it, according to the diſ- 
ſition of the wound. On the contrary, the extremity of the 
dage is ſcarce ever faſtened on the diſeaſed part, but rather 
on a Pund one, to avoid giving pain. eff. Surg. p. 19. 
Beſides the double and four-headed bandages, ſurgeons ſome- 
times make uſe of the eighteen-headed bandage. Its figure may 
be learnt from Heiſter's 1 Tab. IX. fig. 4. 

Knotted BAN D AGE, a bandage for the head, called Fnotted, 
from its many croſſings on the temples, and fellar, or ſolar, 
from its direction in radii. It is a very uſeful bandage, when 
the temporal artery is divided, either in arteriotomy, or by an 
accidental wound, and hardly ever _ of ſucceſs in ſup- 
preſſing the hzmorrhage. For the application, vid. Heiſt. 
Surg. P. 3. c. 2. N. | | 

Stellar BANDAGE. Knotted BANDAGE, ſupra. 

Solar BANDAGE. See Knotted BANDAGE, ſupra. 

Incarnative Bax DAR, is the ſame as the uniting bandage. Vid. 

- ſupra, & Heifter. Surgery, P. 3. c. 2.4.5. 

Depart-BaxDAGE, the ſame as diſcrimen. See Drsciukx. 

Expulſfve BAN DAOESs, or ſuch as are uſed to reduce, and pre- 

vent the enlargement of tumors. They are frequently applied, 
with this intention, to ſwelled legs, and alſo to diſcharge the 
offenſive matter in fiſtulæ and finuqus ulcers. Vid. Heifter. 
Surgery, P. 3. c. 1. H. 9. | 

Retentive BAND AGE, is proper for the neck, as it ſerves to keep 
on the dreflings, and topical remedies, applied to the neck 
after bleeding, &c. This bandage is generally compoſed of 
two ſimple bands, one of which is about a Paris ell, and the 
other an ell and an halfinlength ; the firſt being of a thumb's 
breadth, and the laſt of three fingers. As to the application, 
vid. Heifter. Surgery, P. 3. c. 3. F. 2. 

BANDAGE for Tracheotomy. Vid. Heiſter. Surgery, P. 3. c. 3.4. 3. 

Arnaud's BaN DAO R, is a bandage contrived by Mr. Arnaud of 
Paris, for fiſtulæ and abſceſſes of the anus, and is, by Garen- 
geot, highly commended. But Heiſter thinks, that the com- 
mon T bandage has the ſame advantages, provided the ſcapu- 
lary be made ſtrong. Vid. Heifter. Surgery, P. 3. c. 5. F. 6. 

Few of the common landages are capable of reſtraining a pro- 
fuſe hæmorrhage, after cutting for the fiſtula of the anus, or 
for the ſtone. What Heiſter has contrived for this purpoſe, | 
may be ſeen in his Surgery, P. 3. c. 5. f. 7. | JO 
Peſides Heifter, there are many other writers on bandages. That 
autbor, in his Introduction, F. 28. mentions Galen, tranſlated 
by Vido Vidius, with figures; Verduc on bandages, in French ; 
and Solingen : but he thinks the beſt writers of all, are Le 

- Clerc, in his Appareil Commidur, and Baſſius, in High Dutch. 
For other bandages, as the ſpica, ſcapulary, &c. ſee them in 

their alphabetical 1 ; | 

BANGELET (Cel) is ſometimes uſed for the three parts 
which compoſe the architrave, called, by Vitruvius, faſciæ; 
and which are ſometimes alſo denominated bands, or plat- 
bands... Ozanam, Di. Math. p. 579, SHS, 

BANDERET, the name appropriated to the commanders of 
the militia of the canton of Bern. Di. de Trev. T. 1. 


F 1 

| BANDITTI, perſons proſcribed, or, as we call it, outlawed ; 
| ſometimes denominated banniti, or foris-bunniti. Spelm, Gloſſ. 

p- 69. b. Sinn, Etym. in voc. | 
BanpiT1, or BANDITT1, is alſo a denomination given to — 2 
waymen, or robbers, who infeſt the roads in troops, eſpecially 
in Italy and France. | 
The term is alſo applied to a ſort of freebooters, who pillage 
; in I iflands — the archipelago. Vid. Tournef. Voyag. Lett. 
BANGUE, a ſpecies of opiate, in great uſe throughout the 
_ Eaſt, for drowning cares, and inſpiring joy. | 
This, by the Perſians, is called beng ; by the Arabs, efrar, cor- 
ruptly afferal, and aſſarth; by the Turks, bengitic, and yul- 
gary mo/ack; by the European naturaliſts, banguz, or bange. 


BAN 


Bangue is the leaf of a kind of wild hemp, cannal is err aticn, 
growing in the countries of the Levant : it differs little either 
as to leaf, or ſeed, from our hemp, except as to ſize. Some 
have miſtaken it for a ſpecies of althæa. Sloan, in Ray, Phil. 
Lett. p. 174. Pluken. ap. eund. 
1 here are divers manners of preparing it, in different coun. 
tries. Olearius deſcribes the method uſed in Perſia, Mr, Sale 
tells us, that, among the Arabs, the leaf is made into pills, or 
conſerves . But the moſt diſtinct account is that given 
Alex. Maurocordato, counſellor and phyſician of the Ottoman 
Port, in a letter to Wedelius d. According to this author 
bangue is made of the leaves of wild hemp, dried in the ſhade, 
then ground to powder ; put into a pot wherein butter has been 
kept; ſet in an oven till it begin to torrify; then taken out, 
and pulverized again; thus to be uſed occaſionally, as much 
at a time as will ly on the point of a knife. Such is the Tyr. 
kiſh bangue.—[* 8 Diſc. to Koran, F. 5. p. 124. b Ext. 
apud Medel. Exerc. Medic. Philol. Dec. 5. init. ] 
The effects of this drug are, to confound the underſtanding, 
ſet the imagination looſe, induce a kind of folly, and forgetfu]- 
neſs, wherein all cares are left, and joy and gayety take place 
thereof. 
Bangue, in reality, is a ſuccedaneum to wine, and obtains in 
thoſ countries where mahometaniſm is eſtabliſhed; which pro- 
hibiting the uſe of that liquor abſolutely, the poor muſlelmen 
are forced to have recourſe to ſuccedanea, to rouſe their ſpi- 
rits. The principal are opium, and this bangue. 
Some alſo ſpeak of hangueas an aphrodiſiac, and tending to excite 
venery e; on which ſuppoſition, others have been puzzled-to think 
how-it could be a ſpecies of hemp, which, according to the ge- 
nerality of naturaliſts, has an antaphrodiſiac quality, and tends 
to emaſculate and render impotent. But this tendency of the 
cannabis is dubious. Galen , and other antients, aſſure, that 
hemp diſturbs the head, excites turbulent dreams, and even 
cauſes deliriums. Plukenet e, who had ſome of the ſeed of 
the langue, tells us, that it certainly cauſes a dementia, or fran- 
tic and ludicrous ſort of madneſs, which runs the body into all 
the idle geſticulations and poſtures of the moſt laſcivious ; yet 
without any luſtful defires. He adds, that, on a very liberal 
doſe, the effefts have continued almoſt a week ; and that, if 
carried too high, it will even kill. — [* Sloan, I. c. De Ali- 
ment. Facult. I. x. c. 41. Pluken. |. c.] 
As to the opinion among Europeans, that the Turks prepare 
themſelves for battle by a doſe of bangue, which rouſes their 
courage, and drives — with eagerneſs, to certain death; 
Dr. eur aſſures us, that it is a popular error: the 
Turks think they are then going aſſuredly to receive the crown 
of martyrdom; and would not, for any conſideration, loſe 
the merit of it, which they would do, by eating the bangue, as 
being held unlawful by their apoſtle, among other things which 
intoxicate. Sale, I. c. Maurocord. ubi ſupra. 

BANIAN (Cycl.)—The name of banian is uſed with ſome diver- 
ſity, which has occaſioned much confuſion, and many miſtakes. 
Sometimes it is taken in a leſs proper ſenſe, and extended to 
all the idolaters of India, as contradiſtinguiſhed from the Ma- 
hometans. 

In which ſenſe, bantans include the bramins and other caſts. 
In this ſenſe it is Della Valle f uſes the word; and it is in the 
ſame ſenſe that Hen. Lord calls his book a diſcovery of the Ba- 
nian religion; which, in reality, is an account of the religion 
of the idolatrous Indians in general. But as it was chiefly the 
merchants this author had to deal withal, being chaplain in the 
Engliſh factory at Surat, he took his title from them; with as 
much propriety as an Indian, who ſhould write an account of 
the religion of England, ſhould call it a diſcovery of the reli- 
gion of the merchants of England ; as if the merchants had a 
religion peculiar to themſelves. Yet it was from the bramins 
he received his informations; the banians not being learned 
enough in the myſteries of their faith. He aſſures us, he fetch- 
ed his materials out of their manuſcripts, and by renewed ac- 
ceſs, with the help of interpreters, made his collections out of 

a book of theirs called the Sher, which is to them as their 
bible 8, — [f Della Valle, Viagg. T. 1. P. 1. Lett. 3. p. 92. 
E Lord, Diſcov. Relig. Banian. Introd.]J Gta 
Yet it is certain, the bramins, who are the depoſitaries of the 
Indian faith, are extremely reſerved as to communications of 
this kind. P. Bouchot, after many years reſidence in the 
country, as a miſſionary, complains he could never get a ſight 
of their Scripture. . Their contempt for Europeans, whom 
they denominate prangius, that is, *unclean, will not permit 
them to have any intercourſe with them. 


BANnIANs, in a more proper ſenſe, is reſtrained to a peculiar caſt, 


or tribe, of Indians, whoſe office or profeſſion is. trade and 
merchandize. Et a 
In which ſenſe, banians ſtand contradiſtinguiſned from bramins, 
cuttery, and wyſe, the three other caſts into which the Indians 
are divided. : 


The four caſts are abſolutely ſeparate as to occupation, fela- 


tion, marriage, &c. though all of the ſame religion; which is 


more properly denominated the religion of the bramins, who 
make the eccleſiaſtical tribe, than of the bgmans, who make 


the mercantile. 5 
The proper banians are called, in the ſhfter, or book of _ 


\ 


(| 


e of /huddery, under which are comprehended 
laws, by ro 22 of merchants, or that deal and 
ſact for others, as brokers; excluſive of the mechanics, or 
— who make another caſt, called wyſe. | Theſe banians 
_—_—_— eculiar ſect or religion, unleſs it be, that two of the 
_ 5 precepts given by their legiſlator, Brema w, to the 
1 Si — — are, on account of the profeſſion of the ban- 
2 ſuppoſed more immediately to relate to them, VIZ. thoſe 
which enjoin veracity in their words and dealings, and avoid- 
ing all practices of circumvention in buying and ſelling. Lord, 
f c. 12. | 73, 
m— the banans, „ their profeſſion, and retiring 
from the world, commence religious, aſſume a peculiar habit, 
and devote themſelves more immediately to God, under the 
denomination of vertea. Theſe, though they do not hereby 
change their caſt, are commonly reckoned as bramins of a 
more devout kind, much as monks in the Romiſh church, 
though frequently not in orders, are reputed as a more ſacred 
order than the regular clergy. Lord, c. 10. p. 74. 
The name banian imports as much in the bramin language, 
wherein their law is written, as a people innocent and harm- 
leſs, void of all guile, and ſo gentle, that they cannot endure 
to ſee even a fly or worm injured ; and who, when ſtruck, will 
patiently bear it, without reſiſting or ——_— blow. 
Their mein and appearance is deſcribed by Lord, in terms a 
little preciſe, but very ſignificant : © A people preſented them- 
« ſelves to my eyes, cloathed in linnen garments, ſomewhat 
« low deſcending, of a geſture and garb, as I may ſay, 
« maidenly and well nigh effeminate, of a countenance ſhy 
« and ſomewhat eſtranged.” Lord, in Introduct. 
Gemelli Careri ® divides the banians into twenty-two tribes, 
all diſtin, and not allowed to marry with each other: Lord 
aſſures us they are divided into eighty-two caſts or tribes, cor- 
reſpondent to the caſts or diviſions of the bramins or prieſts, 
under whoſe diſcipline they are, as to religious matters; tho' 
the generality of the banians chooſe to be under the direction 
of the two bramin tribes, the Viſalnagranaugers and Vulnagra- 
nanaugers.—[* Voyag. T. 3. p. 264. Lord, c. 12. p. 83.] 
La Martiniere * miſrepreſents our countryman, when he ſays, 
that, according to the Sieur Lord, the banians are of the ſame 
tribe with the bramins; and that the different tribes marry with 
each other: theſe miſtakes he might probably fall into, by 


reading Lord in a French tranſlation '.—[* La Martin. Dict. 


Geogr. T. 2. p- 76. b. In Cerem. & Cout. Relig. de tout 
les Peuples du Mond. T. 1. P. 2.] 

The banians are the great factors, by whom moſt of the trade 
of India is managed: in this reſpect, comparable to the Jews 
and Armenians, and not behind either, in point of ſkill and 
experience, in whatever relates to commerce ®. Nothing is 
bought, but by their mediation. They ſeem to claim a kind 
of jus divinum to the adminiſtration of the traffic of the nation, 
grounded on their ſacred books, as the bramins do to that of 
religion. They are diſperſed, for this purpoſe, through all 
parts of Aſia, and abound in Perſia, particularly at Iſpahan and 


Bender-Abbaſſis, where many of them are extremely | 
he 


not above acting as brokers, where a penny is to be got. 
chief agents of the Engliſh, Dutch, and French Eaſt India 
companies, are of this nation : they are very faithful, and are 
generally truſted with the caſh of thoſe companies in their keep- 
ing“. They act alſo as bankers, and can give bills of exchange 
for moſt cities in the Eaſt Indies. Their form of contract in 
buying and ſelling, is remarkable; being done without words, 
in the profoundeſt ſilence, only by touching each other's fin- 
gers: the buyer looſening his pamerin, or girdle, ſpreads it on 
his knee, and both he and the ſeller having their hands under- 
neath, by the intercourſe of the fingers, mark the price of 
pounds, ſhillings, &c. demanded, offered, and at length agreed 
on ». When the ſeller takes the buyer's whole hand, it de- 
notes a thouſand, and, as many times as he ſqueezes it, as 
mw thouſand pagods, or roupies, according to the ſpecies in 
queſtion, are demanded : when he only takes the five fingers, 
it denotes five hundred, and when only one, one hundred : 
taking only half a finger, to the ſecond joint, denotes fifty; 
the ſmall end of the finger, to the firſt joint, ſtands for ten v.— 
[* Vid. Tavern. Voyag, des Ind. c. 32. p. 161. Martiniere, 
c. W Savar. Supp. p. 58. » Lord, c. 12. p. 84. ? Ta- 


vern. Voyag. des Ind. I. 2. c. 1 .] | 
 BANILLIA, in the materia medica, a name uſed by ſome for 

the vanillia, or vanilloes, uſed in making the ſcented chocolate. 
Dale, Pharm. p. 340. 
BANK, (Cycl.)—In Savari's Dictionary of Commerce, from 

whence a this article of the Cyclopedia is taken, we have alſo b 
an account of the banks of Amſterdam, Hamburg, and of the 
royal bank of France ; to which we refer the curious, as the 
detail of ſuch particular objects do not properly come within 
our beſign.— [ Art. Banco. Art. Bangue. 
We have ſeveral accounts of the bank of England; among 
others, the Lex Mercatoria, the New View of London, and 
Maitland's Hiſtory of London, may be conſulted. But we do 
not know, whether any ſufficiently accurate detail of the me- 
2 i rh, all the buſineſs of the bank, be any where 
publiſhed. NEE | 


Fer the two banks of Scotland, fee the Preſent State of Bri- 
tain. | | 
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357. | 
het, on other occaſions, are denominated dams, and ſca- 


The general political queſtions relating to banks, might pro- 
perly find their place here, could we find any thing accurate br 
determinate on the ſubject : but as moſt authors we have met 
with on this topic, have had ſome biaſs of their own, from 
party, or private intereſt, not to mention, that few have ſuffi- 
cient experience of buſineſs, or habits of anulyfing and reaſon- 
ing upon ſuch complex objects, we can do little more than 
wiſh to ſee this ſubject fully treated of by ſome maſterly hand. 
In ſuch a work, many important queſtions would occur ; ſuch 


as, 
The nature of paper credit in general? its advantages? diſad- 
v:ntages ? Whether it be limited? how thoſe limits, if any, are 
to be difcerned ? The nature of banks, and other monied cor- 
rations ? their advantages and diſadvantages to the public ? 
hether there ought to be any public ban in a ſtate, other 
than the public treaſury ? Whether great monied corporations, 
though inſtituted under a pretence to ſerve, and the pretended 
ſervants of the adminiſtration, be not, in reality, its maſters ? 
Again, what is the beſt form of a ban? whether what a late 
French author © ſays be true, that the beſt bank is that which 
does not pay, like that of Amſterdam ? or whether the form ot 
the bank of England, and current notes, be beſt, &? - bf. 
Polit. ſur le Comm. p. 253. Edit. 1.] 
The diſcerning reader will eaſily perceive, that theſe, and the 
like queſtions, have been either very partially, or ſuperficially, 


treated of, in books and pamphlets of the times ; and that a 
farther diſquiſition is neceſſary. 


BANK is alſo applied, in a more particular manner, to ſocietics 


inſtituted for lending money on pledges. Of theſe there are 
ſeveral in Holland, particularly at Amfterdam, whete it is 
called the bank van leening, or bank of loan. Private perſons 
are here furniſhed with money, on the depoſit of effects as a 
ſecurity, and on payment'of a certain intereſt regulated by the 
burger-maſters, This bar# is otherwiſe called the Lombard 
huis, or Lombard houſe, or, ſimply, Lombard ; which is the 
name it is moſt commonly known by, in moſt of the towns in 
Holland. Savar. Dict. Comm Suppl. p. 43. 


BANK, in natural hiſtory, denotes an elevation of the ground, or 


bottom of the ſea, ſo as ſometimes to ſurmount the ſurface of 
the water, or, at leaſt, to leave the water ſo ſhallow, as uſually 
not to allow a veſſel to remain afloat over it. 

In this ſenſe, bant amounts to much the ſame with flat, ſhoal, 
&c. 

There are banks of ſand, and others of ſtone, called alſo ſhelves, 
or rocks. In the north ſea, they alſo ſpeak of banks of ice, 


© which are large pieces of that matter floating. Aubin. Dict. 


Marin. 

A long narrow bank is ſometimes called a ib. 

The bank abſolutely ſo called, or the main bank, or great bank, 
denotes that of Newfoundland, the ſcene of the cod-fiſhery. 

It is called the great bank, not only by reaſon of its vaſt ex- 
tent, being, according to the Engliſh computation, two hun- 
dred miles long, and, according to the French, one hundred 
leagues, or three hundred miles; but alſo on account of ſeveral - 
leſſer barks near it, where cod are alſo caught. Theſe laſt the 
French call banquezeaux. Savar. Supp. p. 862. 

The great bank affords ſo vaſt a crop of cod, as to furniſh one 
of the chief articles of European commerce. 

This is one of thoſe banks which have water enough to float a 
ſnip, and which, on this account, are not dangerous. 
Banks are uſually diſtinguiſhed by a buoy, —_ or the like, 
On charts, ſand banks are uſually marked by little dots, and 
banks of ſtone, by croſſes. The colours of the buoys are alſo 
varied accordingly ; ſand banks being denoted by light-coloured 
buoys, and rocks by black ones. 

In large rivers, as the Elbe, &c. ſand banks, by high tides and 
inundations, are liable to change places; care is therefore ta- 
ken to ſhift the buoys from time to time, to ſhew the true 


channel of the river. 


An exact knowledge of the Lanks, their extent, and the depth 
of water on them, makes the molt eſſential part of the ſcience 
of a pilot, and a maſter of a ſhip: if the veſſel be large, and 
draw much water, great attention will be neceſſary to keep 
clear of the banks; on the contrary, if it be ſmall, the ſame 
banks afford a ſure aſylum, where it may brave the largeſt and 
ſtouteſt veſſels, which dare not follow it here. By means of 


this barrier, wy ſmall craft has eſcaped its enemy. 


BANK, in veſſels which go with oars, is uſed for the bench where 


the rowers are ſeated ; popularly called, by our ſeamen, the 
thaught. Mamuayring, Seam. Dict. p. 107. 

In this ſenſe, we read of banks of gallies, of galeaſſes, of gal- 
liottes, of brigantines, and the like. 


The Venetian gondolas have no banks ; for the watermen row 
ſtanding. | 


The common gallies have twenty-five banks, that is, twenty- 


five on each fide, in all fifty banks, with one oar to each bank, 
and four or five men to each oar. The galeaſſes have thirty- 


two banks on a ſide, and fix or ſeven rowers to a bank. Aubin, 
DiR. Marin. p. 62. 


Bank alſo denotes an elevation of earth, ſtones, ſtakes, or other 


materials, in form of a wall, or cauſeway, to ſtop the waters, 
and prevent inundations. Vid. Ozanam, Dict. Mathemat. 
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twalls, &c. and by the antients, aggeres: thoſe on the coaſts of | 
Holland are more particularly denominated "dykes. Niewent. 
Relig. Phil. p. 276. Petty, Dupl. Proport. p. 111. ; 
Bank is alſo uſed, in ſeveral games, for the ſtock or fund of him 
who undertakes the game. 
Bax k at Baſſet, a ſum of money laid down by the tazlleur, be- 
fore the gameſters, to anſwer all the winning cards that ſhall 
turn up in his courſe of dealing. Compl. Gameſt. p. 31. 
BANKER, (Cycl.)—The bankers were very antient at Lyons; 
De Rubis * traces their origin from the Guelphs and Gibbelins, 
in the thirteenth century; who, not daring to return to their 
. own country, purchaſed of the king of France a power to ſet 
up their banks at Lyons, and in other parts of France. F. 
Meneſtrier ſeems to fix their epocha higher; ſhewing, that 
there were rich bankers at Lyons, asatly as the year 1209.— 
[ Hiſt. de Lyon. I. 3. p. 289. * Hiſt. Conſul. de Lyon. 
© mc Ba | 
. T — bs bankers were called argentarii, and nummulari ; 
by the Greeks, Teamei\as, xe, and agyvpaporfcr ©, Their 
chief buſineſs was to put out the money of private perſons to 
_ Intereſt: they had their boards and benches, for this purpoſe, 
in all the markets and public places, where they took in the 
money from ſome, to lend it to others . [e Vid. Hof. Hiſt. 
Rei Nummar. T. 1. I. I. c. 9. 7. 13, ſeg. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Antiq. T. 1. p. 168. Calv. Lex Jur. p. 87, b.] | 
BANKERS, among us, are gold{miths, and others, in whoſe hands 
money is Jepalited, to be drawn out again as the owners find 
occaſion. The monied goldſmiths firſt got the name bankers, 
about the time of K. Charles II. witneſs the following clauſe of 
an act of parliament under that prince: 4 Whereas ſeveral 
ce perſons being goldſmiths, and others, by taking up or bor- 
<« rowing great ſums of money, and lending out the ſame again 
** for extraordinary hire and profit, have gained, and acquired 
c to. themſelves, the reputation and name of bankers, &c.” 
Ann. 22, 23. Car, II. 
BANKERS in the Court of Rome, are perſons authorized, exclu- 
- five of all others, to ſollicit and procure, by their correſpon- 
dents at Rome, all bulls, diſpenſations, and other acts diſpatch- 
ed at the papal datary, or in the legateſhip of Avignon : they 
are diſperſed in all the cities of France, where there is a parlia- 
ment, or a preſidial ; and were erected into a regular, and he- 
reditary office, by an edict in 167 3. | 
They owe their origin to the Guelphs, who took ſhelter at A- 
vignon, and in other cities within the obedience of the pope, 
. in the time of the civil wars of Italy. The favour they were 


in with the pontiffs, for having eſpouſed the papal cauſe, oc- | 


caſioned their being employed in procuring expeditions of the 
court of Rome. But the heavy extortions they practiſed to- 
wards their clients, ſoon rendered them odious, and occaſion- 
ed ſeveral denominations of reproach, as, Coarcini, Caturcini, 
Caurſini, Corſini, &c. from the city Cahors, the native place of 
pope John XXII. in whoſe pontificate they were in their high- 
eſt power. Corzeille, Dict. des Arts, T. 1. p. 88. a. Dict. de 

. Trev. T. 1. p. 849. 

BANKER at Baſſet, is, more properly, called tailleur, or taller. 
The tailleur has the firſt and laſt card at his own diſpoſal, with 
other advantages in the dealing ſo conſiderable, that, by a pu- 
blic edict of the king of France, the full privilege of a tailleur 
was allowed to none but cadets, or younger ſons of noble fa- 


milies : all others, for fear of ruining private families, were con- | 


fined to a twelve-penny bank. Compl. Gameſt. p. 30. 

Yet it is to be obſerved, that the bankers gain per cent. of all 
the money adventured at pharo, is greater than at baſſet; it be- 
ing two pounds nineteen ſhillings and tenpence per cert. in the 
firſt, and but fifteen ſhillings and threepence in the ſecond. V, 
De Miu. Doctr. Chanc. p. 93. 

BANKER, in bricklaying, a piece of timber whereon they cut 

the bricks. Part” 
The banker is ſix feet long, or more, according to the number 
of men to work at it, and nine or ten inches ſquare: it is to 
be laid on two peers of timber, three feet high from the floor 
they ſtand on, Moxon, Mech. Exerc. p. 246. | 

BANKING, the making of 4arks to oppoſe the force of the ſea, 
rivers, or the like, and ſecure the land from being of overflow- 
ed thereby. Ls 
With reſpect to the water which is to be kept out, this is called 
banking ; with reſpect to the land, which is hereby to be de- 
tended, imbanking. 

BANKING, in a ſalt-work, the raiſing a fence againſt the ſea, 
whereby its waters may be kept out, excepting ſo much as is ne- 
ceſſary for the preparation of the ſalt. 

BANKING is alſo applied to the keeping a bank, or the employ- 
ment of a banker. See BAN k, and BANKER, Cycl. and 
Suppl. 

Baking, in this ſenſe, ſignifies the trading in money, or remitting 
it from place to-place, by means of bills of exchange. Plan, 


Engl. Comm. p. 2. ; 
This anſwers to what the French call faire la langue. 
In France; every body is allowed to bank, whether merchant or 


not; even foreigners are indulged in this kind of traffic. In 


Italy, barking does not derogate ſrom nobility, eſpecially in the | 


republic ſtates; whence it is, that moſt of the younger ſons of 


EY fu families engage in it. In reality, it was the nobility of | 


enice and Genoa, that, for a long time, were the chief ban- 
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* 2 the other countries of Europe. Sadar. Di. Comm. 
p. 235. 
BANKING is more particularly uſed for the act of exch 
monies, or coins, of different qualities and values. Plan 
Comm. c. 1. p. 2. 
BANKRUPT, (Cycl.)—In ſome places bankrupts are condemned 
to wear the green cap; at Lucca, an orange cap. Dict. de 
Trev. T. 1. p. 848. 
Fraudulent Bax KRV r, he who deſignedly ſecretes or makes 1. 
way his effects, conceals them under borrowed or feigned 
names, or by pretended ſales or aſſiguments. Savar. Dict 
Comm. p. 264, ſeq. 
By an ordinance of Henry IV. in 1609, and another of Louis 
IV. in 1673, fraudulent bankrupts are ordered to be profe. 
cuted capita Ys and puniſhed with death ; which has frequently 
17 practiſe 
in France, be only the pillory. In England, Bankrupts fraudu- 
lently concealing their LR are ley of felony, * K 
nefit of clergy. See Stat. 5 Geo. II. | 
BANLEUGA, or BAnN1LEUGA, or BANLIEUE, in middle age 
writers, the territory within which the juriſdiction of munic;. 
pal magiſtrates, or ordinary judges of a city, town, or the like, 
are confined. Vid. Spelm. p. 61. a. Menag. Orig. p. 74. Dy 
Cange, T. 1. p. 465. 
It is thus called; becauſe within this tract, they may male 
their proclamations, prohibitions, and other acts of Juſtice and 
licy, compriſed under the name of ban, or bannum. See 
ANN. 
In this ſenſe, we meet within banleuga de Arundel, uſed for al 
that is comprehended within that limits, or lands adjoining, 
and ſo belonging to the caſtle, or town. Selden, Hit. of 
Tithes, p. 75. 
The lanlieu, in France, ordinarily extends about a league a- 
round the place . Its boundaries are commonly marked by a 
croſs, or a ſtone erected for the purpoſe >.—[* Ozanan. Did. 
Math. p. 376. * Aubert, ap. Richel. T. 1. p. 175. b] 
In ſome cuſtoms of France, banlieue is alſo uſed to denote the 
ſpace within which the inhabitants are obliged to carry their 
corn to be ground in the lord's mill. Caſenenve, in voc. 
BANN, (Cyc/.)—M. 4'Herbelot will have the word bann to be 
Sclavonic, where it is ſtill uſed, as well as among the Turks, 
for the commander of the forces, or troops, in * provinces 
belonging to the Bingen of Hungary. Bibl. Orient. p. 183. 
See alſo Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 112. b. 
Others will have it the ſame with what, in Heſychius, is writ- 
ten Bama, and which, according to him, fignifies king, or great 
prince. Vid. Se/d. Tit. of Hon. P. 2. c. 2. $. 5. Trev. Pit. 
Unix. - I. 1, $31, 
BANN is more particularly uſed, for a ſolemn convocation of the 
nobility of a province, to attend the king in his army, con- 
formably to their ſeveral tenures. 
Bann, in this ſenſe, differs from rear-bann ; as the former re- 
ſpects thoſe who hold mediately of him. But the words are 
now confounded ; and lan, and rear-bann, denote a ſummons 
to all the feudal tenants, mediate and immediate, to go to wat 
in the king's ſervice. . 
BANN alſo denotes the aſſembly, or body of nobility and gentij 
thus convocated. | 
In this ſenſe, they ſay, the hann and rear-lann is long in get- 
ting into the field; the hann and rear-bann was aſſembled, &. 
The French nobility appear to have ſerved the king, in the 
way of bann and rear-lann, from the beginning of the mo- 
narchy ; though the uſage was not regularly ſettled, till te 
time of the inveſtiture of feuds. From that time, the 1a 
lords rendered preſent ſervice in the armies; and even the cc- 
cleſiaſtics, who held lands, were obliged likewiſe to appear wit 
their vaſſals. It was this gave occaſion to the introduction of 
vidames and advoues, or advocates, to command the vaſſals of 
biſhopricks, and abbies, in lieu of their own prelates. Bu, 
during the wars againſt the Engliſh, as well as in the holy land, 
many of the gentry, engaged in thoſe expeditions, wanting 
money to ſupport the expence, procured leave of the king © 
ſell feuds to roturiers, or perſons not noble, and corporation 
By this means, a conſiderable part of the fiefs of France, fall 
ing into the hands of perſons unfit for war, the bann and 7: 
bann came to be but thinly furniſhed with able ſoldiers. Th 
occaſioned a tax to be laid on theſe roturies, in order to p- 
ſoldiers; and, beſides the tax, they were ſtill obliged to perſo- 
nal ſervice :- which eſtabliſhment ſtill continues. Dit. de Tt! 
T. 1. p. 830. i | 10 
BAN N is more particularly uſed to denote proſcription, or ban” 
ment, for a crime proved :; becauſe antiently publiſh 15 
ſound of trumpet; or, as Voſſius thinks, becauſe thoſe F 
did not appear at the abovementioned ſummons, were 55 11 
ed by proſcription *,—[* Vid. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 62. a. % 
nag. Orig. p. 74. b. > ET Llp 
Hence, to put Na under the bann of the Empire, is to ; 
Care him diveſted of all his dignities, Richel. Dict. T. U 
172. f 
g ſentence only denotes an interdict of all intercourſe, .. 
offices of humanity, with the offender; the form of e 
ſeems taken from that of the Romans, who baniſhed perſo 
by forbidding them the uſe of fire and water, Calv. Lex 
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Sometimes alſo cities are put under the imperial hann; that is, 


i f their rights and privileges ; 
1 Ants © pecuniary mulct, or penalty, laid on a de- 
linquent for offending againſt a bann. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 


Pans uſed for the ordinances and injunctions of eccleſi- 


aſtical prelates. Magri, Voc. Eccleſ. p. 28. b. 


The uſe of matrimonial barns is ſaid to have been firſt intro- 


Juced in the Gallican church, though ſomething like it ob- 
tained even in the primitive times; and it is this Tertullian is 
ſuppoſed to mean by trinundina promulgatio. The council of 
Lateran firſt extended, and made the uſage general. By the 
ordonnance of Blois, no perſon could validly contract mar- 
riage, without a preceding proclamation of three banns nor 
could any perſon whatever be diſpenſed with, except for the two 
laſt. But the French themſelves have abated much of this ſe- 
verity ; and only minors are now under an abſolute neceſſity of 
ſubmitting to the formality of banns. For majors, or thoſe of 
age, after publication of the firſt barns, the two latter are eaſily 
bought off. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 830. 

BAN NUs, or Banvs, a title r given to the governor or 
viceroy of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Sclavonia. Fz/ch. Ing. Lex. 
p. 66. See alſo Aquin. I. 1. p. 112. b. Dict. de Trev. . 1. 
p. 849. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 467. 


Bax NS Epiſcopalis, was a mulct paid to the biſhop by thoſe | 


guilty of facrilege, and other crimes. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 


. 402» 25 
Ban G was a mulct paid in cattle. Du Cange, ibid. 


55 is alſo uſed for a ſolemn anathema, or excommunication, 
attended with curſes, &c. Vid. Tribechov. de Doct. Scholaſt. 
c. 3. p. 9. 

In this ſenſe, we read of papal barns, &c. 

BaxN of God, Bannus Dei, or the judgment of God. Spelman 
takes it for excommunication. Spelman, Gloſſ. p. 62. a. 

Bax is alſo uſed for a prohibition. *' 

In which ſenſe, the bann of harveſt, of vintage, &c. in the 
French cuſtoms, imports a prohibition to reap, or gather the 
grapes, without leave of the lord. 

The former is now taken away, and the peaſant may reap his 
corn when he pleaſes ; but the latter ſtill remains, perſons not 
being allowed to open the vintage, till publication is made b 
the officers of the place for that purpoſe. Aubert. ap. Richel. 
T. 1. p. 172. a. 

Banx-/n, in the French cuſtoms, a privilege enjoyed by lords, 
of ſelling the wine of their own growth, during a certain time, 
excluſive of all other perſons within the compaſs of their fees or 
lordſhips. Savar. Diet. Comm. p. 265. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
T. 1. p. 458. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 850. 

The ſame right, in ſome places, extends alſo to other liquors; 
and even to hogs, cows, and other animals. | 

BANNALIS Mola, or Bannal- Mill, a kind of feuda! ſervice, 
whereby the tenants of a certain diſtrict are obliged to 
their corn to be ground at a certain mill, and to be baked at a 

certain oven, for the benefit of the lord. Calv. Lex. Jurid. 

JE + 

— to the ſame with what obtains among the French, 
under the denomination of bannalite ; which is a right belong- 
ing to the lord, to keep a mill, an oven, a wine-preſs, and a 
bull, and oblige his tenants to bring their corn to grind, their 
bread to bake, &c. at the ſame time. : 
The bannalits is an odious ſervice, unknown in the antient law, 
and of which no traces are to be ſeen before the tenth century. 


Tze violence of the lords, and the poverty of the people, ſeem | 


to have occaſioned its riſe ; and the manumiſſion of villains af- 
terwards confirmed it, Fulbert, biſhop of Chartres, in a letter 
to Richard duke of Normandy, in the tenth century, com- 
plains that there were hannal-mill five leagues diſtance from 
the habitations of the vaſſals; and that they were nevertheleſs 
obliged to carry their corn thither to be ground. But, in after- 
time, this diſtance was reſtrained to the limits of one league. 
- la ang Traite de la Polic. ap. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 
40, ſeq. 
BANNER, properly denotes a ſquare flag, faſtened like a cornet 
to a lance. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 544. | 
Menage derives the word from the Latin bandum, a band, or 
flag; and ſuppoſes hanniere to have been firſt written for han- 
diere; which is confirmed by this, that we meet with the word 
zanderia, uſed, in the ſame ſenſe, by Latin writers of the bar- 
barous age. Menage, Orig. in voc. See alſo Spelm. Gloſſ. 
p. 59. b. 
Paſquier chooſes to deduce it from the old word barn, the pub- 
lication made to call the vaſſals to war; others derive it — 
the German bar, a field or tenement, becauſe only lords of fees 
were allowed to bear a banner ; others, again, ſuppoſe the word 
to have been formed, by corruption, from panniere, of pannus, 
cloth, becauſe it was originally made of cloth; whence: alſo 
= 1 penons, panoneſeaux, &c. Dict. de Trev. 
N * . 94N144 
A banner differed from a pennon, or guidon, which had a long 
tail, or train; the cutting off which, in the ceremony of cre- 
ating a banneret, converted it into a banner. See BANNERET, 


NY Suppl. | | | | 
olt of the antient lords are repreſented, on their ſeals, with 


BAN 


banners in their hand; in which guiſe they entered the liſts in 

_ tournaments, 

Arms BANXER-wiſe, or en banmere, are thoſe born ſqu re; ſtill 
uſed in Bretagne, to- denote families deſcended from banne- 
rets. Favyn ſuppoſes the ufage to have been brought thither 
from England. Hiſt. de Navarre, I. 11. p. £2c ſeq. 

It was reputed more honourable for a perſon to bear his arms in 
a banner, than in an eſcutcheon. 

BANNER is alſo uſed to denote the flag under which all the te- 
nants of the ſame hef were to muſter themſelves, when their 
ſervice was required in the army. Dict. de Trev. I'. 1. p. 444. 

BANNER is alſo uſed for the chief flag, or ſtandard of a prince, 
lord, baron, or the like. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 59. b. 

The BANNER of France, was the largeſt and richeſt of all the flags 
born by the antient kings, in their great military expeditions. 
St Martin's cap was in uſe fix hundred years, as the banner of 
France: it was made of taffety, painted with the image of that 
ſaint, and laid one or two days on his tomb, to prepare it for 
uſe . This was ſucceeded by the famous 4urifiamma, or ori- 
flamma. (Sec AURIFLAMMA.) Though ſome make a diffe- 
rence between the banner of France and the oriflamme; making 
it the diſtinguiſhing character of the former, to be hung out at 
the window, where-ever the king was ; whereas the latter was 
only uſed in extraordinary wars ®.—-{* Dict, de "Trev. T. r. 
p. 845. Le Gendre, Mœurs & Cout. de France. d Riched. 
„ T. . 174-01 

About the year 1100, came in a more pompous apparatus; 
the mode of which was borrowed from Italy ; the banner royal 
was faſtened to the top of a maſt, or ſome tall tree planted on 
a ſcaftold, born on a chariot drawn by oxen, covered with vel- 
vet houſings, decorated with devices or, cyphers, of the prince 
reigning. At the foot of the tree was a pricſt, who ſaid maſs 
early every morning. Jen knights mounted guard on the ſcat- 
fold, night and day, and as many trumpets, at the foot of the 
tree, never ceaſed flouriſhing, to animate the troops. This 
cumberſome machine, the mode of which was brought from 
Italy, continued in uſe about an hundred and thirty years. Its 
poſt was in the center of the army. And here it was the chief 
feats were performed, to carry off and defend the royal tarner : 
for there was no victory without it; nor was an army reputed 
vanquiſhed, till they had loſt this Lanner. Le Gendre, Mœurs 
& Cout. des Franc. p. 105, ſeq. 


BANNER is alſo uſed, in middle age writers, for any flag or en- 


ſign, Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 59. b. 

But the word is out of uſe in this ſenſe, except in ſpeaking of 
former times, or foreign nations. In the Levant, they {till 
ſay, the Engliſh banner, the Venetian banner, &c. Aubin. 
Dict. Mar. p. 64. | 

The French alſo retain the denomination banner, in ſpeaking 
of eccleſiaſtical proceſſions; where the people, having each a 
croſs on, march under a banner, repreſenting the church mili- 
tant; to denote themſelves ſoldiers of the church. KRzchel. 
I. o. | 

BANNERS of the Romans. See SIGNA. 

BANNERET, (Cycl.) — There ſeems to have been Lannerets 
created, either in a different manner, or by others, than the ſo- 
vereign ; ſince King James, in the patent of baronets, gives 
them precedency to all knights bannerets, except ſuch as are 
created by the king himſelf in the field ; which implies, ei- 
ther that there are ſome of this order created out of the field, 
or by inferior perſons. Vid. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 755 A. 

BANNERET is alſo the name of an officer, or magiſtrate of Rome, 

towards the cloſe of the fourteenth century. 
The people of that city, and throughout the territory of the 
church, during the diſputes of the antipopes, had formed a 
kind of republican government; where the whole power was 
lodged in the hands of a magiſtrate, called ſenator, and twelve 
heads of quarters, called barnerets, by reaſon of the banners 
which each raiſed in his diſtrict. Daniel, Hiſt. de Franc. T. 
2. p. 107. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 838. . 

BANNISTERIA, in botany, the name given by Linnæus tò a 
genus of plants, firſt deſcribed by Plumier under the name of 
clematis ſpecies. The characters are theſe; the perianthium is 

very ſmall and permanent, and is rigid and rough underneath, 
with tubercles; and there are ſmall melliferous glands placed 
under every jag, or ſegment of the cup, except one. Theſe 
glands are eight in number, and the ſegments of the cup. are 
nine. The flower conſiſts of five very large petals, of an or- 
bicular figure ; they ſtand wide expanded, and have long and 
ſtrait ungues, and are crenated at the edges. The ſtamina 
are ten extremely ſmall filaments ; the antheræ are ſimple ; 
the germina of the piſtils are three ; they are alated, and 
grow together; the ſtyles are three, and are of a ſimple ſtruc- 
ture; the ſtigmata are obtuſe. There are are three fruits ſuc- 

ceeding every flower; they are long, and fun out into an ala 
of conſiderable length; they each contain one ſeed, and do 
not ſplit. The ſeeds are ſingle, ,and have their ſides indented. 
It is evident, from the flower, and glandules of the cup, that 
this genus has an affinity. with the malpighia. Linnei, Gen. 

Plant p. 194. Plumier, Ran. 92. See MALPIGH1a. 

BANNOCK, in food, js an oat-cake kneaded only with wa- 
ter, and baked in the embers. Theſe are common in Lanca- 
ſhire, and ſome other counties. Ray's Engl. Words, p. 5. 

BANOY, the name given, by the people of the Philippine iſlands, 

. ys te 
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to a kind of hawk, ſomewhat larger than our ſparrow-hawk, 
and of a yellowiſh colour on the back and wings, and white 
under the belly. It is the moſt common of all the kinds of 
hawk in that part of the world, and is a very voracious animal. 
BANQUET, in the manege, denotes that ſmall part of the 
branch of a bridle under the * which, being rounded like 
a ſmall rod, gathers and joins the extremities of the bit to the 
branch, in ſuch a manner, that the banguet is not ſeen, but co- 
vered by the cap, or that part of the bit next the branch. 
BaxqQueT=Line, is an imaginary line drawn by the bit-makers 
along the benquet, in forging a bit, and prolonged upwards 
and downwards, to adjuſt the deſigned force or weakneſs of the 
branch, in order to make it ſtiff, or eaſy. 
be hard and ſtrong, if the fevil-hole be on the outſide of the 
banquet, with reſpect to the neck; and it will be weak, and 
eaſy, if the ſevil-hole be on the inſide of the line, taking the 
center from the neck. Guillet, Gent. Dict. in voc. 
BANQUET TING-R»om, or Houſe. See XENIA, SALOON, Cc. 
The antient Romans ſupped in the atrium, or veſtibule, of their 
- houſes; but, in after-times, magnificent ſaloons, or bangueting- 
rooms, were built, for the more commodious and ſplendid enter- 
tainment of their gueſts. Lucullus had ſeveral of theſe, each 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſome god ; and there was a parti- 
cular rate of expence appropriated to each. Plutarch relates 
with what magnificence he entertained Cicero and Pompey, 
who went with deſign to ſurprize him, by telling only a flave 
who waited, that the cloth ſhould be laid in the Lt. The 
emperor Claudius, among others, had a ſplendid bangueting- 
room, named Mercury. Bat every thing of this kind was out- 
done by the luſtre of that celebrated banguet:ng-houſe of Nero, 
called domus aurea; which, by the circular motion of its parti- 
tions, and ceilings, imitated the revolution of the heavens, and 
repreſented the different ſeaſons of the year, which changed at 
every ſervice, and ſhowered down flowers, eſſences, and per- 
fumes, on the gueſts *. * "xg nevertheleſs, is ſaid to 
have improved as much upon Nero, as the latter had done on 
Lucullus v. — [ Senec. Epiſt. go. > Vid. VAbbe Couture, in 
Mem. Acad. Inſcript. T. 2. p 427, ſeq. ] 
BANSTICELE, in ichthyology, a narhe given by us to the gaſ- 
teroſteus. See GASTEROSTEUS. 
The BANSTICKLE is otherwiſe called prictle-bag, or prickle-back. 
BANTAM-//2r4, a kind of Indian painting, and carving on 
wood, reſembling Japan-work, only more gay, and decorated 
with a great variety of gaudy colours. Vid. 
Japann. p. 7. | 
Bantam-work is of leſs value among connoiſſeurs, though ſome- 
times preferred, by the unſkilful, to the true Japan-work. For- 
merly it was in more uſe, and eſteem, than at preſent, and th 
imitation of it much practiſed by our japanners. | 
There are two ſorts of Bantam, as well as of Japan work; as, 
in the latter, ſome are flat, lying even with the black, and 
others high or emboſſed, fo, in Bantam-work, ſome is flat, 
and others in-cut, or carved into the wood, as we find in man 
large ſcreens ; with this difference, that the Japan artiſts wel 
chiefly in gold and other metals, and the Bantam generally in 
colours, with a ſmall ſprinkling of gold here and there. 
For the flat Bantam-work, it is done in colours, mixed with 


gum-water, proper for the thing deſigned to be imitated. For 


the carved, or in-cut kind, the method of performing it is thus 
deſcribed by an ingenious artiſt, 1. The wood is * 

with whiting and ſize, ſo often till the primer lie near a quar- 
ter of an inch thick; then it is to be water-plained, i. e. rub- 
bed with a fine wet cloth, and, ſome time aſter, bruſhed very 
ſmooth, the blacks laid on, varniſhed up with a good body, 
and poliſhed well, though with a gentle hand. This done, 
the deſign is to be traced out with vermilion, and gum-water, 
exactly in the manner wherein it is intended to be cut; the 
figures, trees, buildings, c. in their due proportions. Then 
the graver is applied, with other tools of proper ſhapes, differ- 
ing according to the workman's fancy. With theſe he cuts 
deep or ſhallow, as is found convenient, but never deeper than 
the whiting lies ; the wood being never to feel the edge of the 
inſtrument. Lines, or parts of the black, are ſtill to be left, 


tor the draperies and other out- lines, and for the diſtinction of 


one thing from another ; the rule being to cut where the white 
is, and leave the black untouched, The carving being finiſh- 
ed, they take to the pencil, with which the colours are laid in- 
to the cut-work, After this, the gold is to be laid in theſe 
places which the deſign requires; for which purpoſe, a ſtrong, 
thick gum-arabic water is taken, and laid with a pencil on the 
work; and, while this remains wet, leaf-gold is cut with a 
ſharp ſmooth-edged knife, in little pieces, ſhaped to the bigneſs 
and figure of the places where they are to be laid. Theſe be- 
ing up with a little cotton, they dab them with the ſame 
dloſe to the gum- water, which affords a rich luſtre. The work 
| . thus finiſhed, they clear up the black with oil, taking care not 

to touch the colours. "The European workmen, in lieu of leaf- 


old, ordinarily uſe braſs- duſt, which is leſs bright and beauti- 
ul. Park. ibid. c. 13. p. 37, ſeq. 


BAOBAB, in natural hiſtory, the name of an African fruit de- 


{cribed by Proſper Alpinus. It is of the ſize of a lemon, but 


it reſembles a gourd, and contains ſeveral black ſeeds, whoſe 
extremitics are a little crooked. Its ſubſtance alſo much re- 


ſembley-that of the gourd ; and, when firſt pulled off, is moiſt, 


: 
. 
& 
* * 


For the branch will 


Park. Treat. of 


primed | 


| 
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red, and of a grateful acid taſte. The people of thiopia 
where it is plentiful, are very fond of it, in the ſcorching heats 
of ſummer; and the richer ſort add ſugar to it, to correct it; 
acidity. It is a great cooler, and very agrecably quenches 
thirſt; and has alſo ſome medicinal uſe, as it is good in con. 
tagious and peſtilential fevers. The tree much reſembles te 
orange in ſize, and in the ſhape of its leaves. "The people of 
Cairo, where the freſh fruit is not to be had, uſe its pulp dried 
and powdered. Preſp. Alpin. de Plant. Ægypt. 


BAPHE, in the writings of the antients, a word uſed to expre, 


that fine red colour, with which they uſed to illuminate the ca- 
pital letters in manuſcripts, at the beginning of chapters, It 
is alſo called, by ſome, encauſtum ſacrum, and, by others, coc 
and cinmabaris. It was a very elegant colour, and is ſaid to 
have been prepared of the purple colour taken from the mu- 
rex, and ſome other ingredients. It was called encau/tum, from 
its reſembling very much the fine bright red uſed in enamels. 


BAPT, in antiquity, an effeminate, voluptuous kind of prieſts 


at Athens, belonging to the goddeſs Cotyttus; thus called, 
from their ſtated dippings and waſhings, by way of purifica- 
tion. It ſeems, they were to be made very clean and pure, 
that they might wallow, and defile themſelves, with the leſs 
reſerve; for their rites were performed in the night, and con- 
ſiſted chiefly of laſcivious dances, and other abominations, 
Eupolis having compoſed a comedy to expoſe them, entitled 
Bae, they threw him into the ſea, to be revenged ; and the 
ſame fate is alſo ſaid to have befallen Cratinus, another Athe- 
nian poet, who had written a comedy againſt the Baptæ, under 
the ſame title. Scalig. Poet. 1. 1. c. 7. p. 28. 
Others deduce the denomination Baptæ, from the practice of 
dying and painting their bodies, eſpecially their eye-brows, 
and officiating at the ſervice of their deity, with the parade and 
demureneſs of women. Fabr. Theſ. p. 334. 
Juvenal deſcribes them in this light: 

Talia ſecreta coluerunt Orgia taeda 

Cecropiam ſoliti Bapte laſſare Cotyten, 

Hle ſupercilium madida fuligine tactum, 

Obliqud producit acu, pingitque trementes 

Attollens oculos, vitrio bibit ille Priapo. Sat. 2. v. 1, ſeq. 


BAPTES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the antients to a 


foſſile ſubſtance uſed in medicine; they have left us but very 
ſhort deſcriptions of it: Pliny only tells us, that it was ſoft, 
and of an agreeable ſmell. Hence Agricola judges, that it was 
probably one of the bitumens. 


BAPTISECULA, in botany, a name given, by ſome authors, 


to the blue corn-flower, called the cyanus, or blue-bottle. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. 


BAPTISM,(C ycl.)—Baptiſm is known, in eccleſiaſtical writers, by 


divers other names and titles; ſometimes it is called indulgence, of 


. abſolution, by reaſon of its effects in remitting ſins :; ſometimes 


palingeneſia, or laver of regeneration ®; ſometimes ſalus, or lite 
and ſalvation © ; ſometimes , fignaculum Domini, and ſg- 
naculum fidei, or the ſeal of faith * ; ſometimes abſolutely my/te- 
rium, and ſacramentum * ; ſometimes the ſacrament of faith; 
ſometimes ſacraments, in the plural, becauſe the eucharift, con- 
firmation, and exorciſm, were annexed to it &; ſometimes via- 
ticum, from its uſe to departing perſons ù; ſometimes /aceras- 
tium laici i, or the lay prieſthood, becauſe allowed, in caſes of 
neceſſity, to be od by laymen ; ſometimes it is called 
the great circumciſion, by reaſon it ſucceeds in the room of cir- 
cumciſion, and is the ſeal of the chriſtian covenant, as that 
was the ſeal of the covenant made with Abraham; ſo, in re- 
gard that baptiſm had Chriſt for its author, and not man, it was 
antiently known by the name of Augo and xazpoun Kvge, the 
gift of the Lord; ſometimes it was ſimply called dg, without 
any other addition, by way of eminence, becauſe it was both 


a gratuitous and ſingular gift of Chriſt : in reference to the 


making men compleat members of Chriſt's body, the church, it 
had the name of Tu, and Tiun, the conſecration, and con- 


| ſummation; becauſe it gave men the perfection of chriſtians, and 


a right to partake of the To T, which was the Lord's ſup- 
per; it had alſo the name of wwnoy and poraywna, the mtic- 
tion, becauſe it was the admittance of men to all the ſacred rites 
and myſteries of the Chriſtian religion: and as the euchariſt, 
from its repreſenting the death of Chriſt, by the outward ele- 
ments of bread and wine, was called the ſacred ſymbols, ſo lap. 
4 ſometimes, had the ſame name k. Bingb. Orig. Ec- 

ef. 1. 11. c. 1. F. 2. Idem, 1. 19. c. 1. $.2. » Idem, ib. 
I. 11. c. 1. $ 3. „Id. ibid. c. 1. §. 5. Id. ibid. $ b. 
© Td. ibid. &. 8. f Id. ibid. 3 Johnſ. Eccleſ. Law, an. 740. 
$.41. » Bingh. I. c. §. 10. Id. ibid. F. 3. 16. ibid 
§. 10.] | 


BAaPT1$M had its origin from the Jewiſh church, where it was 


the practice, long before Chriſt's time, to baptize proſelytes oc 
converts to their faith, as part of the ceremony of their ad- 
miſfion : a practice which obtains among them to this day; 4 


perſon turning Jew, is firſt circumciſed, and, when healed, 15 


bathed, or baptized in water, in preſence of their rabbins 3 al- 
ter which he is reputed a good Jew. Vid. Leo de Moden. 
Cerem. & Cout. des Juifs, P. 5. C. 3. DiR. de Trev. 1. 1. 


p. 850. 0 . 
Chauvin, and ſome others, have pretended to derive baptiſm 


from the luſtrations and ablutions practiſed by the heathen 


and to 


prieſts; others will have baptiſm of "Chriſtian origin, an 
I how, 
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| have been firſt inſtituted by Ch lf, 
22 Go teach all nations, baptizing them, &C. But 
Luther, Cave, Alting, Van Dale, and others, ſhew, that the 
eWs are rather to be owned the inſtituters of K fm. Vid. 
Far Introd. Hiſt. Theol. T. 2. p. 361. Van Date, Hiſt. Bap- 
tiſm. p. 379. Reimman, Catal. Bibl. Theol. P. 25. 
The defign of the Jewiſh vr m is ſuppoſed to be, to import 
a regeneration, whereby the proſelyte is rendered a new man, 
and of a ſlave become fee. The effect of it is, to cancel all 
former relations; ſo that thoſe, who were before akin to the 
perſon, after the ceremony ceaſe to be ſo. It is to this cere- 
mony Chriſt is ſuppoſed to have alluded, in his expreſſion to 


Nicodemus, that it was . he ſhould be born again, in 
ph © become his diſciple. John, ili. 10. Vid. Calm. Dict. 
Bibl. T. 1 p. 246. 


The neceſſity of baptiſm to ſalvation, is grounded on thoſe two 
ern of — 3 — : He that believeth, and is baptixed, ſhall 


de ſaved 3 and, Except u man be born of water and of the ſpirit, | 


he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. : 
The antients did not generally think the mere want of baptiſm, 
where the procuring it was impraQticable, to be ſuch a crime, 
as to exclude men abſolutely from the benefit of church com- 
munion, or the hopes of eternal ſalvation. Some few of them, 
indeed, are 2 ſevere upon infants dying without baptiſm ; 
and ſome others ſeem alſo, in genetal terms, to deny eternal life 
to adult perſons dying without it: but when they interpret 
themſelves, and ſpeak more diſtinctly, they make ſome allow- 
ances, and except ſeveral caſes, in which the want of baptiſm 
may be ſupplied with other means. 

Such are, martyrdom, which commonly goes by the name of 
ſecond baptiſm in mens own blood, in the writings of the an- 
tients ; becauſe of the power ard efficacy it was thought to 
have, to ſave men by the inviſible baptiſm of the ſpirit, with- 
out the external element of water. 

Faith, and repentance, were alſo eſteemed a ſupplement to the 
want of baptiſm, in ſuch catechumens as died, while they were 
piouſly 2 themſelves for baptiſm. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 
I. 10. c. 2. F. 21. 

Conſtantly communicating with the church, was thought to 
ſupply the want of baptiſm, in perſons who had been admitted 
to communion, on a preſumption of their _ duly baptiz- 
ed, though the contrary afterwards appeared. Idem, ibid. 
For infants dying without baptiſm, the caſe was thought more 
dangerous ; as, here, no perſonal faith, repentance, or the like, 
ſow be pleaded, to ſupply the defect, and waſh away original 
fin : on this account, they who ſpoke moſt favourably of them, 
as Greg. Nazianzen, and Severus biſhop of Antioch, only aſ- 
ſigned them a middle ſtate, neither in heaven nor hell. But 
the Latins, as St. Auguſtin, Fulgentius, Marius Mercator, &c. 
who never received the opinion of a middle ſtate, concluded, 
as they could not be received into heaven, they muſt go to hell, 
Pelagius, and his followers, who denied original fin, aſſerted, 
that they might be admitted to eternal life and ſalvation, tho 
not to the kingdom of heaven; between which they diſtin- 
guiſhed. Where the fault was not on the fide of the child, 
nor his parents, but of the miniſter, or where any unavoid- 
able accident rendered haptiſm abſolutely impoſſible, Hincmar, 
and others, make an exception, in holding the child ſaved 
without baptiſm. Idem, ibid. F. 24. 

The receiving baptiſm is not limited to any time, or age of life. 
Some contend for its being adminiſtred like circumciſion, pre- 


i as Greg ;Nazianzen ; and others would 


ciſely on the eight day, 

have it deferred till the child is three years of age, and able to 
hear the myſtic words, and make anſwer thereto, though they 
do not underſtand them i. In the canon law we find divers 


injunctions againſt deferring the baptiſm of infants beyond the 


Chriſt himfelf, in that command 


37th day n, thirtieth day a, and the ninth day e; ſome of them 


under pecuniary forfeitures, | Bingh. |. 11. c. 4. F. 13. 
m "Fobnf. Eeclel. Law, an. 960. 9 15. 5 Id. ibid. 25 5 

10. »Idem, ibid.] ; 
Salmaſius, and Suicerus from him, deliver it as authentic hiſ- 
tory, that, for the two firſt ages, no one received _ m, who 
hriſt, fo 


was not firſt inſtructed in the faith and doctrine 
as to be able to anſwer for himſelf, that he believed ; becauſe 
of thoſe words, He that believeth, and is baptized : which, in 
effect, is to ſay, that no infant, for the firſt two ages, was 
ever admitted to chriſtian baptiſm. But, afterwards, they own, 
that pædo- baptiſm came in, upon the opinion that baptiſm was 
neceſſary to ſalvation. But Voſſius, Dr. Forbes, Dr. Ham- 
mond, Mr. Walker, and eſpecially Mr. Wall, who has exactly 
conſidered the teſtimony and qua,” of almoſt every antient 
writer that has ſaid any thing upon this ſubject, endeavour to 
evince, that infants were baptized even in the apoſtolical age. 
It is certain, Tertullian pleads — y _—_ giving baptiſin 
to infants ; which ſhews, at leaſt, that there was ſome ſuch 
practice in his age, though he diſapproved of it ®. Aſter all, 
it muſt be dents. x that it is from topical and ſcholaftical, ra- 
ther than hiſtorical arguments, that the advocates for infant- 
kaptiſm prove their point. Some think it were better to omit 


the queſtion de facto, whether infants are cotnmanded to be 


baptized, or whether they actually were ſo in the apoſtles age, 
and inſiſt only on the queſtion 4 jure, that the church has a 
right or power to enjoin baptiſm on infants 4,—[? De Baptiſm. 
c. 18. © Vid. Thomas, Camel. T. 2. c. 11. f. 7, ſeq] 
_ - Sueer, Vol. I. | 
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It is certain, the ordinary fubjects of this facrarhent; in tlie firſt 
ages, were converts from judaiſm and gentiliſm, who, before 
they could be admitted to baptiſm, were obliged to ſpend ſome 
time in the ſtate of catechumenis; to quality them to make 
their profeſſions of faith, and a chriſtian life, in their own 
perſons : for; without ſuch perſonal profeſſions, there was or- 
dinarily no admiſſion of them to the privilege of baptiſm: 
Bingb. lib: cit. I. 11; c..5: F. 1. 
Thoſe baptized in their ſick-beds, were called c/inici; and held 
in ſome reproach, as not being reputed true chriſtians *; Hence 
ſeveral cenſures, in councils and eccleſiaſtical wiiters, of clinic 
baptiſm. This clinic baptiſm was not ſufficient to qualify the 
rſon, in caſe of recovery, for otdination . — [ * Vid. Bf. 
— de Clinic. Vet. c. 2, & 3. * Bingh.l. 4. c. 3.4. 11. 
Somme had their bapti/-m put off by way of puniſhment, when 
they fell into groſs and ſcandalous crimes, which were to be 
expiated by a longer courſe of diſcipline, and repentance. 


This was ſometimes five, ten, twenty years, or more; even 


all their lives, to the hour of death, when their crimes were 
very flagrant. Bingb. l. c. c. 6. F. i. 

In the earlieſt ages of the church, there was no ſtated time or 
place fot the reception of bapti/m t. Aſterwards, Eaſter, Whit- 
ſuntide, and Epiphany, became ſolemn ſeaſons, out of which 
baptiſm was not adminiſtred, except in caſes of neceſſity v. 
The catechumens, who were to receive it at theſe times, were 
called competentet ; and to theſe it is that St. Cyril addreſſes his 
— * v. [ Bingh. |. 11. c. 6. F. 9. * Idem, ibid. §. 7. 
See alſo Johmſ. Eccleſ. Law, an. 601. F. 8. an. 785. F. 2. an. 
740. F. 10. an. wr 7. an. 1268. F. 1. an. 1237. F. 3. 
an. 1279. §. 4. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 5. c. 14. 


544. | 
In the apoſtolical age, and ſome time after, befote churches and 
baptiſteries were generally erected, they baptized in any place 
where they had convenience; as John baptized in Jordan, and 
Philip baptized the Eunuch in the wilderneſs, and Paul the 
jaylor in his own houſe. Bingb. lib. cit. e. 6. F. 17. 
But, in aſter- ages, baptiſteries were built adjoining to the 
church; and then rules were made, that baptiſm ſhould ofrdiha- 
rily be adminiſtred no whete but in theſe buildings. Juſtinian, 
in one of his novels, refers to antient laws, appointing that 
none of the ſacred myſteries of the church ſhould be celebrat- 
ed in private houſes. Men might have private oratories for 
prayer in their own houſes, but they were not to adminifter 
baptiſm, or the euchariſt in them, unleſs by a particular li- 
cence from the biſhop of the place. Such bapti/ms are fre- 
quently condemned in the antient couticils, under the name 
TagaBankowaln, baptiſms in private conventicles. Idem, ibid. 

. 

e antients obſerved the way of baptizing all perſons naked, 
and by a total immerſion under water; except in ſome parti- 
cular caſes of great exigency, wherein they allowed of ſprink- 
ling; as in the caſe of clinic baptiſm, or 45 there was ſcar- 
city of water. And this practice of baptiz ing naked was ſo 
general, that we fin no exceptions made in reſpe& either to 
the tenderneſs of infants, or the baſhfulneſs of the other ſex, 
unleſs in caſe of ſickneſs or other —_ But, to prevent 
any indecency, men and women were baptized apart. To 


which end, either the baptiſteries were divided into two a- 


partments, one for the men, the other for the women, as Bing- 
ham has obſerved” ; or the men were baptized at one time, 
and the women at another, as is ſhewn by Voſſius, from the 
Ordo Romanus, Gregory's Sacramentarium, &c. Add, that 
there was anciently an order of deaconeſſes, one part of whoſe 
buſineſs was to aſſiſt at the „r of women. [¶ * Bingh. I. 
11. c. 11. §. 2. Y Idem, ibid. $.6.} See BAP TISTERv. 
The ordinary miniſters, who had the right of adminiſterin 
this ſacrament, that is, of applying the water tv the body, — 
pronouncing the formula, were preſbyters, anciently bifhops ; 
though, on extraordinary occaſions, laymen were admitted to 
perform the ſame ; and even women ſometimes diſcharged this 
office, | 

Hobbes gives the king, as head of the church, a power of con- 
ferring baptiſm. Leviath: c. 42. p. 257. 

In the primitive church, Bingham has ſhewn 2, that biſhops, 
as the apoſtles ſucceſſors, were the perſons chiefly entruſted with 
this power; that they granted powet to prefbyters to baptize 
caſes; to deacons, ſometimes in ordimary, and 
ſometimes only in extraordinary caſes; to laymen, only in ex- 
caſes of extreme neceſſity; that the uſurped lap. 
tiſm of laymen was allowed to be valid, ſo far 2s not to need 
repeating, though given i arly ; that the baptiſm of wo- 
men was wholly prohibited; that the haptiſin of Jews and infi- 
dels was never allowed, though now accepted in the church of 
Rome; that the baptiſm of heretics, and ſchiſmaties, was diſ- 
annulled by the Cyprianiſts, and ſome few others, who required 


a true faith, as well as a true form, to make: a co 


tiſm; but that this opinion was rejected by the ee 
catholic church, who thought the s of . bap- 

tiſm might be ſupplied by impoſition of hands, without rebap- 

tizing. The church did not think ſit to cancel, or wholly diſ- 


annul the laptiſins given by uſurpation, and without au- 
_ thority of the vriefthood, % long as it appeared they — gi- 


ven in due form, in name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt *. 
[In Scholaft, Hiſt: of — i and 2d Part, 17 25 ; 
; 4 * . 


und 1 714. 
1 5 
1. 2. c. 20. 8 
In the conſtitutions of archbiſhop 
century, we. find lay-baptiſm alloy 
particular directions given concerning 
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allowed, and authorized, and 
the manner of confer- 


ring it, the diſpoſition of the water and veſſel wherein it was 
* performed, &c. Vid. Jabnſ. Ecclef. Law, an. 1223. 


— and an. 1236. F. 10. 


Remonſtrants and Socinians reduce baptiſm to a mere ſign 


of divine grace v. The Romaniſts, on the contrary, exalt its 


holding, that all fin is entirely taken away by it; that 


| it abſolutely confers the grace of juſtification, and conſequent- 


ly ex opere operate. Some alſo ſpeak of an indelible cha- 


. 680, ſeq. 


From the effects ordinarily aſcribed to hapti/m, even by antient | 


- church, but hold, with the heathens, a virtue in it for remit- | 
ting and waſhing awa 


hence it is, they flock from 


the folly of the heathens. 


impreſſed on the ſoul by it, called character dominicus, and 


character regius ©; but this is held, by others, a mere ſpectre ; 
| for that the ſpiritual character, conferred in ö may 


eaſily be effaced by mortal ſins.— * Pfaff. t. Theol. p. 
Bingb. I. 11. c. 1. 5.7. 


Dodwell maintained, that it is by bapti/m-the ſoul is made im- 


mortal; ſo that thoſe who die without it, will not riſe again. | 


It muſt be added, he reſtrains this effect to epiſcopal baptiſm | 
alone. | 
writers, it ſhould ſeem, the ceremony is as much of hea- 
then, as Jewiſh origin; ſince chriſtians do not reſtrain the uſe 
of it, like the Jews, to the admiſſion of new members into the | 
ſins. Vid. Bingh. Orig. I. 11. c. 3. 


§. T1. Item, I. 4. c. 3. F. 10. See alſo King, Hiſt. Apoſt. Creed, | 
c. 7. p. 362, & 379. LOT ' b 

The bramins are ſtill ſaid to baptize with this latter view, at 
certain ſeaſons, in the river Ganges; to the waters whereof | 
they have annexed a cleanſing, or ſanctifying quality. And 
parts, even of I » driven | 
by the expeRation of their being eaſed of their load of fins. | 
But, in this point, many chriſtians ſeem to have gone beyond 
It was only the ſmaller fins of in- 


| firmity, which theſe latter held to be expiable by waſhing ; for 


crimes of a blacker dye, allowed no water could efface 
them, no purgation could di ethem. Sec ABLUTION. 
The chriſtian doctrine of a total remiſſion of ſins by baptiſm, 
could not fail, therefore, to ſcandalize many among the hea- 
thens, and furniſhed Julian an occaſion of ſatyrizing chriſtia- 
nity itſelf : Whoever, ſays he, is guilty of rapes, murders, ſa- 
— or any abominable crime, let him be waſhed with wa- 


ter, and he will become pure and holy. Phileleuth. Lipſienſ. 


Rem. on Diſc. of Freethink. P. 2. F. 43. 


The hiſtorian Zozimus ſeems to attribute Conſtantine's being 


baptized, to no other motive: he was too deeply tinged with 


- guilt, and crimes, to admit of any abſolution, except from the 


chriſtian baptiſm. 

In the antient church, baptiſm was frequently conferred on 
Jews by violence: but the church itſelf never ſeems to have 
allowed of force on this occaſion. By a canon of the fourth 
council of Toledo, it is expreſsly forbid to baptize any againſt 
their wills. That which looks moſt like force, in this caſe, 


allowed by law, were two orders of Juſtinian ; one of which 


appoints the heathens, and the other, Samaritans, to be bap- 
ti2ed, with their wives and children, and fervants, under pain 
of confiſcation. Bingh. Orig. Egclel, I. 11. c. 5. §. 5. 

By the antient laws, ** was not to be conferred on image- 
makers, ſtage- players, gladiators, aurigæ or public drivers, 


magicians, or even ſtrolling beggars, till they quitted ſuch pro- 


i S& 
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feſſions 4. Slaves were not allowed the privilege of bapti/m, 


without the teſtimony and conſent of their maſters :; except- |. 


ing the ſlaves of Jews, heathens, and heretics, who were not 
only admitted to baptiſm, but, in conſequence thereof, had their 
freedom f.—f.* Bingb. I. 11. c. 5. & 6, ſeq. * Idem, ibid. 
f Idem, ibid. 1.8. c. 11. F. 17.] 5 
It has been diſputed, whether baptiſm is to be conferred on 
monſtrous and preternatural births, hermaphrodites, moles, &c. 
Vid. Teichmey. Inſt. Med. Leg. c. 12. qu. 5. p. 84 Idem, 
c. 13. qu. 2, & 5. p. 86,95. Idem, c. 14. qu. 11. p. 108. 
Voſhus has a learned and elaborate work, De Baptiſino, wherein 
he accurately diſcuſſes all the queſtions concerning bapti/m, ac- 
8 to = doctrine of the antients. Bingb. Orig. Eccleſ. 
11. c. 1. K. 1. FRY 
APTISM by Fire, ſpoken 1 bus John the Baptiſt , has occa- 
ſioned much conjecture. generality of the fathers held, 
that believers, ere they enter paradiſe, are to paſs through a 
certain fire, which is to purify them from all pollutions re- 
maining on them unexpiated, Others, with St. Baſil, under- 


td 


ſtand it of the fire of hell; others, of that of tribulation and 


— 
4 
* 

* 


- come after me, will baptize you with the Holy 
it is not found in divers manuſcript copies 45 


+ 
* 
* 
- 


f 
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temptation; others, with St. Chryſoſtom, will have it denote 
an abundance of graces; others ſuppoſe it to mean the deſcent 
of the Holy Ghoſt on the apoſtles, in form of fiery tongues; 
laſtly, others maintain, that the word fire, here, is an inter- 
polation, and that we are only to read the text, He that ſhall 
„ Inreality, | 
- Matthew,— | 


8 ili. 11. . 


EF 


«KM 


he antient Seleucians and Hermians, und ing the paſ- | 


BAP 


adminiſtration of bapti/-m. But we do not find how, ot 1, 
what part of the Ys they applied it, or whether they were 
ſatisfied with obliging the perſon baptized, to paſs through th 


fire. Valentinus rebaptized all who had received water j,,.. 


tiſm, and conferred on them the baptiſm of fire. 
Bis docuit tingi, tradutteque corpore flamma, 
| Tertull. Carm. contr, Marc, |, , 
Heracleon, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, ſays, that ſome ac. 
plied a red-hot iron to the ears of the perſon baptized, as ir h 
impreſs ſome mark upon him. It bas been commonly ſaich 
that the Ethiopians, to this day, make prints, with a hot iron 
on their newly baptized children, in three places, viz. the nor. 
eyes, and temples. But Ludolph, and Renaudot, maintain thi, 
to be a fable. Calmet, Dict.- Bibl. T. 1. p. 247, ſeq. 
Water-Barris xt was wholly rejected by the Valentinians, Mani. 
chees, Paulicians, and many other ſects. Vid. Bingb. I. 10. 


© i 355 ſeq. 
5 0 o rejected by the modern Quakers, See Quaxs;, 
ycl. 

The Abyſſinians are baptized afreſh eve 
Epiphany, in honour of the bapti/m of Chriſt, Certain ditche; 
are dug for this purpoſe, and the people, flocking in crougs 
deſcend naked into the water, where the prieſt, laying hand, 
on them, dips them three times under water, with the cuſto- 
mary formula, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, & 
Fabric. Lux Evang. c. 45. p. 720, ſeq. 
St. Ambroſe, and Urſinus a monk of Africa, maintained, thut 
baptiſm in the name of Chriſt alone, without mention of te 
other perſons, was valid; as, under this name, the whole II. 
nity was included. 

The Tritheiſts, and Priſcillianiſts, baptized in the name « 
three unbegotten principles. B:ngh. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 11. c. J 


year, at the feaſt of 


"LEM baptized in his own name, in virtue whereof he 
promiſed his followers incorruptibility, and an immediate re- 
ſurrection. Idem, ibid. F. 5. 

The Elceſians conferred bapti/m in the name of the element; 
of letters. Idem, ibid. F. 6. 

The Montaniſts baptized in the names of Priſcilla and Maxi- 
milla, their pretended propheteſſes. Idem, ibid. F. 7. 
The Sabellians ſeem to have baptized in the name of the one, 
or ſupreme God. Ibid. 

2 ans, in the name of the unknown Father. Idem, 
ibid. I. 8. | | 

The Eunomians uſed the form, I laptixe thee into the death if 
Chrift. Idem, ibid. F. 10. 

The Marcionites refuſed baptiſm to all married perſons, al. 
mitting none but either virgins, widows, batchelors, or perſons 
divorced. Idem, ibid. c. 5. & 12. 

BAPTISM of the Dead, a cuſtom which antiently prevailed amory 
ſome people in Africa, of giving a ta the dead. The 
third council of Carthage ſpeaks of it, as a thing that is- 
norant chriſtians were fond of. Gregory Nazianzen ab 
takes notice of the ſame ſuperſtitious opinion prevailing 
among ſome who delayed to be baptized. his addreſs to 
this kind of men, he aſks, whether they ſtaid to be baptizel 
after death ? Philaſtrius alfo notes it as the general error of the 
* aa or Cataphrygians, that they baptized men after 

eath. 
The practice ſeems to be grounded on a vain opinion, tht 
when men had neglected to receive baptiſm in their life-time, 
ſome compenſation might be made for this default, by recci'- 
ing it after death. Bingb. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 11. c. 4. K. 3 

BAPT1$M of the Dead, was alſo a ſort of vicarious baptiſm, for- 
merly in uſe, where a perſon dying without laptiſim, another 
was baptized in his ſtead. 

St. Chryſoſtom tells us, this was practi ſed among the Marcio- 
nites with a great deal of ridiculous ceremony; which be 
thus deſcribes: After any catechumen was dead, they hid 2 
living man under the bed of the deceaſed ; then coming tothe 
dead man, they aſked him, whether he would receive bapti/n? 
And he making no anſwer, the other anſwered . for him, and 
ſaid, he would. be baptized in his ſtead : and fo they baptized 
the living for the dead. | 

Epiphanius aſſures us, the like was alſo practiſed among tl 
Corinthians . This practice they pretended to found on th! 
apoſtle's authority; alleging that text of St. Paul for it, File 
dead riſe not at all, what ſball they do who are baptized far | bt 

dead; A text which has given occaſion to a great variety 

different ſyſtems and explications. Boſius enumerates no le 


* id. Szic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 64. Calm. Dict. Bibl. 
* p. 250, 1 Cor, xv. 29, k V. Exerc. Hiſt. de Clinic. 
Veter. Ecclef. c. 2 a” 


m Baron. Annal. T. . ad an. 50 f. 
166. * Scal. Epilt. 236, ſeq. * bo el. in Not. ad Can. 57 
P Grot. Annot. ad Conſak. Caflan beol. I. 11. c. 11. 

Several among the Roman catholics, as Bellarmin 4, Salme. 
ron , Menochius *, and a number of ſchoolmen, _— 
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ftand it of the bapti 
which the xv. wt for the dead; and thus allege it as a 


the belief of purgatory in St. Paul's days.— 1 Bellar- 
ou WA 5 Purgat. r Salmer. T. 14. Comm: Diſp. 24. 
» Memich. Annot. ad Bellarm. 1. c.] = 
Others underſtand it otherwiſe : the curious ma conſult 


nf. „ad Nov. Teſtam. 1. 7. c. 13. Vid. Act. Erud, 
the: I 4575 304. Wendel. in Prodr. Biblioth. Biblic. p. 229, 
ſeq. Spanheim. Exercit. de Baptiſm. propt. Mort. in 
T. 3. 5 


. p. 578. a 
hetica — that formerly adminiſtred in certain doubt · 
| caſes, with this formula; 1f thou art baptized, I do not re- 
baptize ; if thou art not, I ER in the name of the Father, 

&c. Vid. Peckh. Conſtit. b. ap. John. Eccleſ. Law, an. 

1200. F. 3. Idem, an. 1281. F. 3. os, 

This ſort of baptiſm, enjoined by ſome antient conſtitutions of 

the Engliſh church, is now fallen into diſuſe. 

Salem BAPTISM, that conferred at ſtated ſeaſons ; ſuch, in the 
antient church, were the Paſchal baptiſm, and that at Whitſun- 
tide. This is ſometimes alſo called general baptiſm. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 467. | t 

BAPTISM in deſire, Baptiſmus in voto, or Votum baptiſmi, is a fer- 
vent deſire, or even a reſolution, to receive baptiſm. Cajetan 
aſſerts, that ſuch a deſire in a parent, together with ſomewhat 
of a benediction, or oblation of the infant to God, joined with 
an invocation of the Holy Trinity, may ſupply the want of 
actual baptiſm to an infant in the mother's womb. But this is 
refuted by ſeveral, particularly Alphonſus de Caſtro. Adverſ. 

 Haref, I. 3. Hær. 9. Di. de Trev. p. 853. 

To liſe one's BAPTIsM, Baptiſmum perdere, is to 
conferred by that ſacrament. 

Barrisx of the Croſs, Baptiſmus crucis, as practiſed among the 

Armenians, is deſcribed by Willebrand Abhouldenborg, in his 

Itinerary. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 468. 

Baris ſeems to have been allowed in the rubric of the 

ngliſh liturgy, till the time of King James I. Though there 
were great diſputes among the biſhops at the Hampton-court 
conference, whether the words of the liturgy imported ſuch al- 
lowance or not. The biſhop of Worceſter allowed them to be 
doubtful ; but that the contrary practice of the church, which 
cenſured women for conferring baptiſm, ſhewed, that the com- 

ilers of the book did not intend as a permiſſion : they 

ad indeed propounded them ambiguouſly, becauſe otherwiſe, 
perhaps, the book would not have paſſed the parliament. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury inſiſted, that the adminiſtration of 
private bapti/m by women and _—_— was not allowed in the 
practice of the church, but, on the contrary, inquired of, and 
cenſured by the biſhops in their viſitations. He even added, 
that the words of the liturgy do not infer any ſuch meaning. 

To which king James excepted; urging, and prefling the 

words of the book, that they could not but intend a permiſſion 

of women, and private perſons, to baptize. 

The biſhop of London anſwered, that the authors of the li- 

turgy intended not, by ambiguous terms, to deceive any ; but 

really meant a permiſſion of private perſons to baptize, in caſe 
of neceſſity, of which their own letters were witneſſes ; ſome 

parts of which he then read ; affirming withal, that it was a- 

greeable to the practice of the antient church; and, to that 


m. Opp. 


H 


forfeit the grace 


purpoſe, urging the text of As ii. with the teſtimonies of Ter- 


tullian and St. Ambroſe, expreſs to the purpoſe. He was an- 
ſwered by any - James, but defended by the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who ſhewed, that, to deny private perſons to baptize 
in caſe of neceſſity, is to run counter to all antiquity. The iſſue 
was a conſultation, whether, into the rubric of private bapti/m, 
which leaves it indifferently for laymen or clerks to baptize, the 
words curate, or lawful miniſter, might not be inſerted ? which 
was not ſo much ſtuck at by the biſhops. Bart. Account of 
Hampt. Court Confer. ap. Phœnix. T. 1. p. 146, ſeq. 

At preſent, the Engliſh divines condemn it as invalid; and the 
biſhop of Sarum was ſeverely handled by ſome of them, for aſ- 
ſerting, that faith in the Trini gives every man a right to 
baptize. Collins, Diſc. of Freethigk. p. 72, ſeq. 

BAaeT1$M is alſo applied, abuſively, to certain ceremonies uſed in 

iving names to things inanimate. 

The antients knew nothing of the cuſtom of giving bapti/m to 
inanimate things, as bells, ſhips, and the like, by a ſuperſti- 
tious conſecration of them. The firſt notice we have of this, 
is in the Capitulars of Charles the Great, where it is only men- 

| tioned to be cenſured: but, afterwards, it crept into the Ro- 
man offices by degrees. Baronius carries its antiquity no 
higher than the year 968, when the great bell of the church of 
Lateran was chriſtened by pope John III. At laft it grew to 


that ſuperſtitious height, as to be thought to be com- 
plained of, in the . gravamina of he an nation, 


drawn up in the public diet of the empire, held at Norim- 
berg, anno 1518 ; where (after having deſcribed the ceremony 
of baptizing a bell, with god-fathers, who make reſponſes as 

in baptiſm, and give it a name, and cloath it with a new gar- 
- ment, as chriſtians were uſed to be cloathed, and all this to 
make it capable of driving away tempeſts and devils) they 
| conclude againft it, as not only a ſuperſtitious practice, but 
contrary to the chriſtian religion, and a mere ſeduction of the 

| 22 Bingb. Orig. Eceleſ. I. 8, c. 7. $- 15. & I. 11. 

- 4 „2. we. , | | l 


1 of tears, and pennance, and prayers, 


act. th. 


BAR 


BAPTISMAL Font (Cycl.) is the mark of à parochial church; 

BAPTISMAL Vow, or Covenant, a profeſſion of obedience to the 
laws of Chriſt, which perſons, in the ancient church, made 
before baptiſm. It was an indiſpenſable part of the obligation 
on catechumens, before they were admitted to the ceremony of 
regeneration. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 11. c. 7. 8.6. 

It was made by 3 the Eaſt, for what myſlical reaſons is 
not well agreed on. Idem, ibid. F. 7. | 
BAPTISMAL Kan are in uſe in Germany, made by the ſpon- 
ſors to the infant, conſiſting of money, plate, or even ſorhe- 
times fiefs of lands; which, by the laws of the country, arc 
to be kept for the child till of age, the-parents having only the 

truſt, not the right of diſpoſing of them. 

An anonymous author has publiſhed a diſcourſe expreſs bh this 
occaſion, entitled, De pecunia liſtricu. Dit. de Lrev. IL. I. 
p. 874. | 

BAPTIST (Cyd.)—Some take thoſe chriſtians of St. John, fill 
ſubſiſting in Aſſyria, to be the ſect, or followers, of John the 
Baptif?, or the deſcendants of thoſe whom the precurſor bap- 
tized in Jordan. Fabric. Lux Evang. c. 5. F. 5. p. 119. 
The chriſtians of St. John the Buptiſt hold, that John was nat 
conceived after the ordinary manner, but by a mere embrace of 
his parents. The ſame affert, that the 'mother of Chriſt con- 
ceived by a draught of water, which, by command of God, 
ſhe drank out of a certain ſpring, that her virginity might re- 
main untouched. 

BAPTISTERY;, Bawenpio-, (Cyel.) in profane antiquity, a large 
baſon, or pool, belonging to the public baths, wherein per- 
ſons might not only bath, but ſwim. This was alſo called | 
KoxuSryea, and, by the Latins, piſcina and natatio. Vid. Bu- 
ret. in Hiſt, Acad. Inſcrip. T. 1. p. 122. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
There were alſo baptifteria in ſome private baths, as we find, 
particularly thoſe of Ciccro and Pliny. 

BAPTISTERY, in eccleſiaſtical writers, differs from font; as the 
former, properly ſpeaking, was the whole houſe, or building; 
in which the font ſtood, and where all the ceremonies of bap- 
tiſm were performed; whereas the font was only the fountain, 
or pool of water, wherein perſons were immerſed, or bap- 
tized. | 
The antient baptifteries were commonly called odere, photi- 
fleria, q. d. places of illumination; an appellation ſometimes 
given to baptiſm. Or, they might have the name for another 
reaſon, becauſe they were the places of an illumination, or 
inſtruction, preceding baptiſm : for here the catechumens ſeem 
to have been trained up, and inſtructed in the firſt rudiments 
of the chriſtian faith. Some moderns have miſtakenly placed 
the baptiftery, like our font, in the Narthex; whereas the bap- 
tiſteries were buildings without the walls of the church, as ap- 
pears from Euſebius, who calls the baptiſtery the chief of the 
Exidre, as well as from other paſſages of antient writers. 
Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 8. c. 7. F. 1. | 
In the time of Juſtin Martyr, and Tertullian; we are not cer- 

tain, that the church had any baptiſteries; but this is paſt 
doubt, that the place of baptiſm was not in the church; but 
ſomewhere diſtin from it. After this Spanner bapti/teries con- 
tinued to the ſixth age, as appears from what Durant obſerves 

out of Gregory of Tours, that he ſpeaks of bapti/teries ſtill 
without the walls of the church; though ſome now began to 
be taken into the church porch. Bingh. I. c. | 
Thoſe baptiſteries were antiently very capacious; becauſe; as 
Dr. Cave obſerves, the ſtated times of baptiſm returning but 
ſeldom, there were uſually great multitudes to be baptized at 
the ſame time. And then the manner of baptizing, by im- 
merſion, or dipping under water, made it neceſſary to have a 
large font likewiſe. In Venantius Portimatus, it is called au 
baptiſmatis, the large hall of baptiſm; which was indeed ſo 
capacious, that we ſometimes read of eouncils meeting and 
ſitting therein. Idem, ibid. F. 2. 
This hall, or chapel, was always kept ſhut during Lent, ard 
the door ſealed up with the biſhop's ſeal, not to te opened till 
Maunday-Thurſday. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 855, 
The baptiſtery was always reputed a ſacred place: In the Ro- 
man order, we find the cetemonies uſed in the conſecration of 
the bapti/teries A were to be built of a round figure, and 
diſtinguiſhed with the image of St. John the Baptiſt ; over the 
baſon, or font, was a figure of a dove in gold or ſilver, to re- 
ne the Holy Ghoſt; | | 

he name baptiſtery is ſometimes alſo given to a kind of cha- 

pel ina large church, which ſerved for the ſame office. 

BAPTISTERY is alſo uſed for a baptiſmal or parochial church. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 469. 8 

BArrisr ER is alſo uſed; by the Armenians, for the feaſt of 
Epiphany, when the anniverſary of Chriſt's baptiſm is celebrat- 

ed. Du Cangez ibid. p. 470. OR | 

BAPTISTERY is alſo uſed fot a church-book; wherein the prayers 
and ceremonies of baptiſm were particularly deſcribed. Some 
take the laptiſterium to have contained the order of all the 
ſacraments, except the euchariſt. Du Cange, ibid. p. 470. 

obnſ. Ecclef. Law, an. 957. $. 21. . 

BAR, (Cyci.) in architecture, a long flender piece of wood or 
_ _ — RO. m_ clofe and faſt together. {4% 

n this ſenſe, we ſpeak of bars of windows, of d and the 
like.  Daviler, Archit. p. 412. an? wir! . 


1 Bar, among printers, denotes a piece of iron with a wooden 


handle, 


B AR 


handle, whereby the ſcrew of the preſs is turned in 
See PRINTING, and PRESS, Cycl. ; 
| Bans of lron are made of the metal of the ſows and pigs, as 
they come from the furnaces. 
R called the finery 
Jays N 

into bars. 
_ Ne 273. T. 2. p. 224, ſeq 


Bax in heraldry, is conſidered b ſome as a diminutive of the 
A The force the former polleſſes in the field, is one fifth, 
or ſixth; that of the latter, one third, horizontally. Nisb. Efl. 


See 


of Arm, in fine. 2a»: Bun 
The bar itſelf has its diminutives, which are the cloſet and ber- 
rulet. | 


The bar of legitimate cadets proceeds from right to left; that 
of baſtards, left to right. Aubert. ap. Richel. T. 1. 
p. 180. a. Tan 

5 5 denotes a double bar, or where the bars are placed 
in couples, at a ſmall diſtance, and more than two in the field, 
in even number. Cart. p. 129. | : | 

BAR, er BARRIER of a Port, is a long beam wherewith the en- 
trance of a port is cloſed ; more frequently called a boom. Au- 

bin. Dia. Marin. p. 72. 

Bax is alſo uſed for a heap of ſand or mud, or a chain of rocks, 
which block up the mouth of a river, or port, ſo that there is 
no entrance except at high-water. 

The bar of Siam is a bank of mud, gathered at the mouth of 

the river, which allows not above thirteen feet water, when 

the tide is higheſt. Aubin. ibid. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 162. 

p. 685. 

Ban-Myfter, in mining, he who keeps the gage, or diſh, to 
meaſure all miners ore; he, or his ſervant, being preſent when 
meaſured. Vid. Houghton's Compleat Miner, in the Explana- 
tion of the 'Terms of Art. | 

BARANGI (Cycl.) - Codinus , and Curopalata, obſerve, that 

Bo 1 by Anglo-Dan h 

arangi were en, by country; o-Danes, who, 
bee iron out of England, were — into the ſervice of 
the emperor of Conſtantinople, and made guards or protec- 
tors of his perſon >, Whence are called in Latin, by 

Cujaccius, Protectores; by others, geri, as being armed 


with a battle-ax, ſecuris. Codinus adds, that they Al ſpoke | 


the Engliſh tongue. Anna Comnena ſays, the Barangi came 
from = i Thule; by which is, doubtleſs, meant our 
iſland, Yet Nicetas makes them Germans; a miſtake eaſy to 
be niade at that diſtance, conſidering the relation the Anglo- 
Saxons bore to Germany . [ De Offic. Conſtant. c. 5. n. 
45. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. p. 175. © Vid. Trev. 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 857.] | 
There were Barangi as early as the emperor Michael Paphla- 
gonius, in the year 1035, as appears from Cedrenus; but they 
were then only common ſoldiers, not a life-guard. 
Their commander was called Ax:azdS-, as importing a perſon 
who always followed the emperor. 
BARATHRUM, Bede, among the ancient Athenians, a deep 
it into which condemned criminals were caſt headlong. 
barathrum was a dark noiſome hole, having ſharp ſpikes 
at the top, to prevent any eſcape; and others, at the bottom, 
7 pierce and lacerate the offender. V. Pott. Archæol. Græc. 
I | 
From 1 the name came to be uſed 
roverbially for a miſer, or a glutton, always craving. 

n which ſenſe, the word barathro is uſed among Latin 
poets. Vid. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 2 50. Fabric. Theſ. T. 1. 
p. 334 

„ is alſo uſed, in phyſiology, to denote certain bale- 
ful caverns, inacceſſible on account of their fetid, or poiſonous 


amount to the ſame with what others call Fuſſæ Charo- 


Theſe 
nie. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 165. a. 


BARB, or Bax RR, in the manege, a horſe brought from Barbary. 


See BAR BE, 'Cycl. | 
Theſe horſes are ay very beautiful; they are of a ſlender 
make, and have very fine limbs, and fine turned bodies. 
Ll. 1 and Engliſh horſes have much fuller bodies, and 

er legs. 
The barb is little inferior to the Arabian or Turkiſh horſe ; but 
he is eſteemed, by our dealers, too tender and delicate to breed 
-upon. The Turkiſh and the Spaniſh horſe are therefore uſu- 
ally kept, for this purpoſe, by the nicer judges. . * 
The barb is very lazy and negligent in all its motions; he will 
ſtumble in walking upon the eſt ground ; his trot is 
like that of a cow, and his very low, and very eaſy to 
himſelf : this ſort of horſe is, 33 og for the moſt part 
ſinewy, nervous, and excellently winded ; he is therefore good 
_ for acourſe, if not over-weighted. nd.” | 
The mountain barbs are accounted. the beſt, becauſe they are 
| the largeſt and ſtrongeſt : they belong to the Allarbes, who va- 
lue themſelves much upon them, and are as fond of them as 
other nations are; for which reaſon. it is not eaſy to get at any 
of them. The common barbs are not uncommon among our 
people of faſhion. They may uſually be bought in Provence 


printing. 


liſh, formed from bar, to ſhut ; and that the | 


and Languedoc in France, at a moderate price, 
the Engliſh have them from thence. 
Barbs, among us, fall ſhort of that ſwiftneſs, attributed to 


and miny of 


| them in their native country. This may be accounted 


partly from the ſmallneſs and lightneſs of their riders, and 


* 
| y from their not being loaded with heavy ſadd] 
wr as in Europe, nor even with ſhoes. — b £2 
is © 


nly a cloth girt round, with a pair of light ſtirru 
— — | Corn, Dict. des Alt, T. T 


for, 


_ ſort of 
Baſt „ 

Hard Barns, deſcending from the belt Engliſh mares, covered 

by barb ſtallions, are, by experience, Ginſtantly found both 
better ſhaped and fitter for the ſaddle, and ſtronger for cr: 
: vice than qe # prog _ Tranſ. Ne 105. p. 53. 

ARB is alſo uſed for the Barbary pigeon, called alſo by Me 
5 + ia per ety ng der and ray 
This is but a 2 and has a very ſhott beak like 2 
bullfinch, with a water, and a naked circle of tuberoſe 
red fleſh round the eyes; the iris of the eye is of a pear! colour 
and the broader and reder this circle round them is, the more 
the pigeon is valued ; but this is always narrow while they arc 
young, and does not arrive at its full breadth till they are four 
years old. Some of this ſpecies have a tuft of feathers behind 
their head, and others not. The red circle round their eyes 
grows pale and whitiſh, if they become ſick ; but always re- 
covers its redneſs as they grow well: their proper colour is 
black, or dun. There are likewiſe pyed ones; but they are of a 
mixed breed, and not fo valuable. Moores Columbar. p. 50. 

BARBA Aron, in botany; a name given by ſome authors to the 
common great houſeleek. Ger. . d. 2. | 

BARBA Capræ, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the roſaceos 
kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in a circular 
form; the cup is made only of one leaf, and from it ariſes a 
piſtil, which finally becomes a fruit, compoſed of ſeveral ſmal 
capſules, collected into a ſort of head; each capſule containing 
only one ſeed, and that uſually of an oblong figure. 
Of this genus Mr. Tournefort allows only one ſpecies, the 
common barba capræ, or, as it is called by ſome, drymopogon. 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 265. | | 

BARBA Jovis, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the papiliona- 
ceous kind, and its piſtil, which ariſes from the cup, finally 
becomes a ſhort, and uſually an oval pod, containing a roun- 
diſh ſhaped ſeed, | 
The ſpecies of Barba Jovis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The beautiful ſhining Barba Jovis. 2. The 
dwarf hairy Barba Jovis, with globular purple flowers. 3. The 
ſhrubby, haresfoot-like, Cretic Barba Fovis, with hoary leaves, 
and large purple flowers, in ſpikes. 4. The yellow flowered, 
hoary ſpiked Barba Fovis. 5. The Eaſt Indian Barba Jovis, 
with conjugated leaves, hoary underneath. 6. "The ſmall Por- 
tugal Barba Jovis, with little variegated flowers. Tourn. Inſt, 


— 


— 


. 651, 

BARBARICARII, in antiquity, a kind of artiſts, who, with 

threads of divers colours, expreſſed the figures of men, ani- 
mals, and other things ; or, as others deſcribe them, thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs was to gild, and to decorate ſhields and helmets 
with gold and filver *.—{ * Donat. ad 11 En. v. 777. * Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 474-]. 
The Barbaricarii were ſo called, becauſe they learned this kind 
of painting from the Phrygians ©, who were particularly deno- 
minated Barbarians, in regard of their oppoſition to the 
Greeks *; though the name is ſometimts alſo written Bra:- 
baricarii.—[< Brif. de Verb. Signif. p. 77. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
LEAs "Yong b. Fabr. Thel. p. 337. See allo V Etym. 
p. 63. b. 

Bev RICARII ſeem alſo to have been uſed for ſoldiers or off- 
cers, who wore masks and vizzards, thus adorned with gold 
and filver. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 860. 

BARBARICUM, in antient writers, is uſed for a military ſhout, 
raiſed by the ſoldiers on point of engagement. Fee. 

This is called barbaricum from the barbarians, in whoſe armies 
this method of ſhouting much obtained. | | 
The ſame appellation was given to a war, or expedition, un- 
dertaken againſt the barbarians.—. Quouſque ad ipſum temprus 9" 
barbaricum exortum eft inter nos & vos. Aquin. Lex. Milit. I 
I. p. 114. Du Cangt, loc. cit. l 

BARBARICUM Was alſo uſed for an armoury, or magazine, where- 

in the Greek emperors kept the ſpoik, and donaries, taken from 
the barbarians in time of war or peace. 

BARBARICUM is alſo an appellation given by the modernGreeks 
to rhubarb. 15 s 
It is thus called from the Sinus Barbaricus, by the way of which 
this root was firſt brought to them. Friend, Hiſt. of Phy! 


P<1,.489; | | | 
| BARBARISM (Cycl.)—Authors differ in aſſigning the particular 
racters and limits of a barbariſm. Cicero, or whoever is au- 
thor of the books to Herennius , defines it, a vicious pronun- 
ciation of a word. Suidas d, and others, a word uſed con- 
to the cuſtom of approved writers. Others, more gene 


i 


1 


rally, a word either written or pronounced, con to the ge- 
nius or laws of the language. [ Rhetor, ad Heren. 1. 4.5 
12. * Suid. Lex. T. 1. p. 415-] | * 


B AR 


| te. it is diſtinguiſhed by ſome from foleciſm, 
— „ a in a phraſe or compoſition of * words, 
the former in a ſingle word. But V augelas, an * mo- 
dern writers, ſet aſide r diſtinction, and extend barbariſms 
as well as words. þ 
hs barbariſm to be properly an offence againſt ſyn- 
and only to differ from ſoleciſm in degree z when the of- 
4 is grievous, it is denominated a ſoleciſin, when ſlighter, a 
harbariſm. Buffer, Gram. Franc. F. 1 a AM 
In general, under barbariſms are comprehen * written, 
ſpoken, declined, or * wrong; or uſed in gages 
_ ti „ or in an unuſual ſenſe; as when a word is uſe 
Tuch foreign to the language, and not received by the 
better and purer ſort of writers therein. Such are /iper for 
liber, fyllaba for ſyllaba, patri for patris, lexi for legi, bannus for 
proſcriptio, &c.  Hederic. Schul. Lex. p. 517- 
„L. . c. 5. 2 
Bocharifo is Sk charged, with great juſtice, on modern 
writers in the learned languages. e Latin books of late 
are full of Angliciſms, Galliciſms, Germaniciſms, &c. ac- 
cording to the country of the author. But what ſhall we ſay 
to Caſp. Scioppius, who accuſes Cicero himſelf of barbariſm in 
his own language? Paſch. Invent. Nov. Ant. c. 2. §. 20. p. 70. 
There are great diſputes among critics concerning barbariſms 
in the New Teſtament. Arnobius, St. Auguſtin, Gataker, 
Vitringa, and others, pretend to find Hebraz/ms, Ciliciſms, La- 
tiniſns, and even Arabiſms therein ©. H. Stephens, Schmidius, 
Blackwel, and others, have defended the ſacred writers from 
the imputation of barlariſms. Van den Honert allows of He- 
braiſms, but denies any barbariſms, in the New Teſtament d, 
which ſeems to imply a contradiction.— [e Philoſ. Script. Interp. 
c. 3. p. 18, ſeq, V. Budd. Ifag. ad Theol. I. 2.c. 8.p. :498.] 
Divers pious perſons are ſtartled at the apprehenſion of any 
thing like a barbariſm in the inſpired books, as ſuppoſing it an 
objection to the divinity thereof ; yet this does not hinder but 
many of the Jews, after Abarbanel and others, ſtill maintain 
barbariſms in the Old Teſtament; in which they are ſeconded 
by M. Simon, Le Clerc, and others. Divers of the prop" ets 
are ſaid to have been unacquainted with the language they 
wrote in, particularly Jeremiah. V. Rambach. Init. Hermen. 
Sacr. I. 3. c. 1.8. 8 
BARBARISM, Burbaries, is alſo uſed for that rudeneſs of mind, 
wherein the underſtanding is neither furniſhed with uſeful no- 
tices, nor the will with good morals. Gentz#en. Syſt. Phil. 
BARBARISM is alſo uſed for one of the grand ſects or hereſies in 
religion, from which all the reſt took their riſe. 
Barbariſm is that ſtate of religionz which obtained among man- 
kind before they were formed into ſociety, or compoſed a 
church. Thus it is, Damaſcenus ſays, barbariſm reigned from 
Adam to Noah: In which view, thoſe who acknowledged 
the true God, as well as thoſe engaged in idolatry, are equ-lly 
included under barbariſm, it being properly the independency 
and entire liberty they were left under, that is intimated by 
the appellation barbariſm. 
Others will have it, that barbari/m, which they alſo call c 
thiſm, denotes atherſm, or the errors of thoſe, who, accor ing 
to the Pſalmiſt, ſay in their heart, there is no God: ſome 
ancients, according to St. Epiphanius, held that barbari/ſm 
reigned till the deluge, and ſcythiſm from the deluge to Sarug, 
when heatheniſm commenced ; but that diviſion. ſeems with- 
out foundation. V. Dict. de 'T rev. T. 1. p. 862. 
BARBAROUS, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that partakes of 
the quality of barbariſm. Sce BARBARISM. 
In this ſenſe we ſay a barbarous nation, age, writer, word, or 
the like. 
BaRBAROUs Words are thoſe uſed contrary to the cuſtom of the 
beſt ages of a language. Thom. Erot. Rhet. c. 20. F 2, ſeg. 
Under barbarous words or terms are included obſolete and anti- 
quated, as well as novel and forcign, or unadopted words. 
Words are either barbarous by foreign origin, or uſe: thoſe 
barbarous by uſe are various, as the barbariſm is either a He- 
braiſm, Greciſm, or Latiniſm, Qc. 
There are alſo barbarous phraſes, where all the words they 
conſiſt of are pure, but the compoſition or application unuſual 
or foreign. 
Barbarous Latin words are innumerable ; the ſchoolmen are 
full of them : the chemiſts, phyſicians, lawyers, can ſcatce 
write intelligibly without them ©. Cange has given two 
large volumes in folio of barbarous Latin words, as many 
of barbarous Greek words .- [ V. Tribbech. de Doct. Scho- 
laſt. *f Walch. Hiſt. Crit. Ling. Lat. c. 2. F. 13.] 
The modern or vulgar Greek is ſometimes called barhbarous 
Greek, barbaro-greca, or Greco-barbara lingua. Langius has 
publiſhed Philologia bartaro-greca, Gramatica barbaro-greca, or 
Gloſſarium barbaro-grecum. V. Budd. Iſag. ad Theol. I. 2. c. 
11. §. 5. | | . 
5 BARBNMH V- Cu, in zoology. See VAccA Barbarica. 
BARBATUS Piſcis, in ichthyology, a name given by Salvian, 
and ſome others, to the „ called in Engliſh, the fbeat- 
Aid; the glanus of Pliny and the ancients. This is charactered 


" —— 


— 


at the mouth. By this it is diſtinguiſhed from the fiſh called 
the lake, or ali, which, tho' a genuine ſpecies of filurus, 
has only one beard. 
+ SuPrL, Vox. I. 


Quinct. Inſt. | 


BARBERRY-TREE, Berberis, is very eaſil 
fully propagated from the ſuckers taken from the roots of the 
old plants, which may be planted either in October or Febru- 


has its irr 


| 1 _ .a congeries of round grains of a cottony matter. 
by Artedi by the name of the filurus with four cirri, or beards; 


BAR 


| BARBED, iti hetaldry; is underſtood of a cock, when his comb 


and wattles are of a different colour from the reſt of the body. 


In which caſe, he is ſaid to be barbed and creſted. Coats, Her. 
Dict. p. 26. 


A Croſs BR RED, Croix barbee, is that whoſe extremities are 


faſhioned like the barb of iron ſpears or inſtruments uſed for 
ſtriking fiſh, c. Coats, Ibid. 


BARBEL, in ichthyology. See Barsvs. 
BARBELICOTA, an ancient ſe& of gnoſtics, ſpoke of by 


Theodoret. The doctrine of the Barbelicotæ was, that one 
of the Aons, poſſeſſed of immortality; had commerce with 4 
virgin ſpirit named Barbeleth, who demanded of him, firſt 
preſcience, then can omg e and laſtly eternal life; all 
which were granted to her : that being one day in a gayer 
humour than ordinary, ſhe conceived, and afterwards brought 
forth, light, which being perfected by the unction of the ſpirit, 
was Called Chrift : the child Chriſt deſired to have underſtand- 
ing, n, and obtained it: after which, underſtanding, reaſon, 
incorruptibility, and Chriſt, united together; and from their 
union aroſe Autogenes, Adee To theſe fables they add di- 


vers others. Their ceremonies were ſo full of abominations, 


that they became alſo denominated Barboriani. Vid. Dict. de 
Trev. T. 1. p. 867. 


and plenti- 


ary, and ſucceed beſt in a ſtrong loamy ſoil. They may be 
either produced from ſeeds, or by laying down the branches ; 


but the ſuckers are commonly fo plentiful; as to make it un- 


neceſlary. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
I his medicinal ſhrub is uſed both in the berry and bark, 


tho' with oppoſite intentions, 


The berry is of an agreeable, cooling, aſtringent taſte, uſed 


chiefly in conſerve to quench thirſt, and ſtrengthen the ſto- 
mach : yet the bark is, by experience, found an aperient and 
detergent. That which grows neareſt the tree is moſt eſteem- 
ed. It is rarely found in diſpenſatory compoſitions, but much 


in extemporaneous preſcription, againſt the jaundice, and 
other diſorders from foulneſs and obſtructions of the viſcera. 
Quinc. Diſpenſ. 


BARBET, in natural hiſtory, a name given by M. Reaumur, 


and other of the French writers, to a peculiar ſpecies of the 
worms which feed on the pucerons. 

This worm is more particularly called barbet blanc, as alſo he- 
riſſon blanc, or white hedgehog, from its being covered with 
oblong white tufts of filaments, which ſtand in the manner of 
the quills of a hedgehog or porcupine. M. Reaumur calls 
theſe tufts of filaments, ſpines, not to ſignify that they are 
capable of pricking, for they have no ſuch power ; but to ex- 
preſs their manner of arrangement on the body of the animal. 
There is, indeed, no proper name to call them by among a! 
thoſe uſed for the parts of other animals, ſince there is nothing 
in the animal world at all like this ſubſtance; except the down 
on ſome of the pucerons. 

This creature is of the ſize of a ſmall fly without its wings; 
but this tufted covering ſo much encreaſes the bigneſs, that it 
appears of the ſize of a fly of the largeſt kind. 

The ſpines of this animal have neither the hardneſs of ſpines, 
nor the conſiſtence of hairs ; their ſurface is rough, not po- 
liſhed and glofly; like that of hairs ; but they reſemble, in theit 
ſpungy texture, a filament of cotton. An thefe ſpines or 
tufts of cotton are arranged in fix lines, as evenly parallel to 
one another, as the ſhape of the animal's body will permit. 
Each of theſe lines reaches over the whole upper patt of the 
body, following the courſe of one of the rings. The ſeveral 
ſpines, which compoſe each line, almoft touch one another 
at their baſes; but as they all ſtand perpendicular, and ate 
placed on a convex ſurface, they are conſiderably diſtant from 
one another at the points. In ſome places, they are nearly of 
the ſame diameter all the way up ; and in others; they gradu- 
ally taper from a broad baſe to a roundiſh 'blunt point, re- 
ſembling a eane in ſhape. The tufts on different inſets of 
this ſpecies are of different lengths. In the common kinds, 
they are ſhort, and ſtand perfectly erect; but in ſome they are 
ſo long, as not to be able to ſupport their own weight, but 
bend into hooks. The points of theſe have very different di- 
rections ; thoſe of each ſide bending upwards ; thoſe near the 
tail towards the tail; and thoſe near the head towards the 
head. In ſome other ſpecies they have directions very differ- 
ent even from theſe ; and in all the ſpecies, every ſingle tuft 
egularities, and is feen to be compoſed of ſeveral cot- 
wy filaments of unequal lengths, which are knotty and rough 
in ſeveral places; and when touched, they feel ſoft like cotton. 
It is alſo very remarkable, that on being touched, they always 
adhere to the fingers, and are ſo looſſy connected with the 
body of the animal, that on rubbing the finger over it ever ſo 
lightly, they all come off, and leave it naked. The creature 
then appears green, and of a very different figure from what 
it had before; and the tuſts loſe their figure, and appear only 
he ſudden 


change in ſize and appearance in the creature, makes it look 

as if it had undergone a transformation os 

It is evident from obſervation, that the matter of which the 

| a which cover the body of this animal, are made, is of a 
4 | | 1 Ney 


B AR 


Very different nature and formation from the filky filaments 
which caterpillars, and other inſets, ſpin out of their entrails. 
| They have all peculiar organs for the ſpinning it, and all draw 
it out to any length they pleaſe ; but this matter, on the con- 
„ has a determinate length, which it cannot exceed, and 
is only formed of the matter perſpired through certain parts of 
the body of the creature, which hardens as it remains in the air. 
As it is ſo eaſy to diveſt theſe creatures of their downy cover- 
ing, it is eaſy to conceive, that nature muſt have made its 
tion to the animal very eaſy; and this is indeed the caſe: 
for if the animal be wholly made naked, by drawing the finger 
three or four times over it, it loſes its fine green colour in 
half an hour afterwards, appearing as if duſted over with flaur; 
and, in fine, within the ſpace of Twelve hours, is furniſhed | 
with tufts as long, and every way as large, as thoſe it loſt. 
Theſe tufts, as w upon the animal, appear much more 
even and regular in than they are afterwards : they have 
baſes, each compoſed of four arches, ſuited to the convex 
figure of the body; and their whole figure reſembles a qua- 
drilateral pyramid inverted. In this ſtate they do not touch 
at their baſes ; but have a green ſpot, that is a part of the 
naked ſurface of the body of the animal between. As they 
grow to their full ſize, they loſe the regularity of their figure, 
and meet at their baſes. The probable cauſe of their loſing 
their angular figure is, that they rub againſt one another, or 
againſt other ſubſtances, and their angles being the parts moſt 
likely to touch, are eaſily broke off: and as to thoſe which 
are crooked, it ſeems to be wholly owing to their being of ſo 
great a length in proportion to their thickneſs, that they are | 
not able to ſuſtain their weight erect. | 
When the tufts have been rubbed off from one of theſe ani- 


mals, and its body is left naked, if it be then examined by a 


microſcope, there will be found a number of ſmall hollows or 
depreſſions in the ſkin, exactly anſwering in place and number 
to the cottony tufts that are to ſucceed the loſt ones. It is to 
be conceived, that, within each of theſe hollows, there are a 
great number of fine apertures, through which the matter is 
to paſs, which is to form the new tufts ; but theſe are not 
diſtinguiſhable by the moſt powerful glaſſes : if the tufts, how- 
ever, be examined while forming, they will be found to con- 
fiſt of a vaſt number cf regular filaments, placed cloſe by one 


another, and each running diſtinctly the whole length of the 


tuft: this appearance is, however, wholly loſt afterwards, the 
fine threads ſticking to, and intermingling with, one another, 
and many of them breaking in ſeveral places; fo that the 
whole uſt reſembles a coarſe and fingle filament. 

Theſe barbets are found in great plenty on the leaves of the 


plum-tree in the months of June and July. The puceron of 


this tree ſeems more to their taſte than any other kind; and 
they are often found in numbers on every leaf of the tree 
where theſe little animals are. | 
The matter of their tufts ſeems anologous to the downy 
covering of ſome of the pucerons, and to no other ſubſtance 
in the animal world. The puceron of the beech-tree has this 
downy matter running into much longer filaments even than 
this animal; and, in the ſeveral other ſpecies, it is found 
growing to the different lengths froni this to a mere downy 


wder, 
The tarbet lives about a fortnight in that form, and then be- 
comes a chryſalis; from which, aſter a month, there comes 
out a ſmall beettle, of the ſize of our cowlady, but of a flatter 
figure, and, in general, of a duſky brown colour. Reaumur, 
Hiſt. Inſe&. Vol. 6. p. 157, ſeq. | 
BARBICANAGE, Barticanagium, in our old writers, money 
given for the maintenance of a borbican, or watch-tower ; or 
a tribute towards repairing or building a bulwark. Blount. 
BARBILLONS, in the natural hiſtory of inſects, are certain 
bodies, uſually two in number, placed under the creature's 
head, and moveable at pleaſure, ſomewhat reſembling hands 
or fingers placed on a ſhort or broken arm. | 
The word is a diminutive of the French barbe, beard. 
Theſe are always covered with hairs : the creature is able to 
throw them out, and take them in, at pleaſure, and when 
they are out, can move them backward and forward with an 
incredible ſwiftneſs ; by which means, a current of water is 
made about its head, and in that probably great numbers of 
ſmall animals are brought, which ſerve for food to the crea- 
ture; and this is probably the way nature has taken to pro- 
vide for many both of the larger and ſmaller of the inſe& claſs. 
Reaumur, Hiſt, Inf, Vol. 4. p. 312. : 
BARBITOS, or Barron, an ancient inftrument of muſic, 
mounted with three, others ſay, ſeven ſtrings, much uſed by 
Sappho and Alcæus; whence it is alſo denominated Leſboum. 
The barbites is ſaid to have differed from the lyre and cithara; 
but wherein the preciſe difference lay, does not appear. 
Strabo makes it the ſame with the ſambuca. It is repreſented 
as yielding a grave, deep ſound, and, on that account, pecu- 
Harly fitted for Doric compoſitions. Anacreon is ſaid to be 


the inventor of the barbiton. V. Suid. Lex. T. 1. p. 416. 


| Seal, Poet. I. 1. c. 48. Arben. I. 4. Rhodig. Lect. Ant. 1. 5. 


7 C. 23. : 
BARBLE, or BARREL, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name for 
the fiſh called by the generality of authors er barbu- 


BAR 


in the channels of a horſe's mouth ; that is, in the inte 
which ſeparate the bars, and obſtruct his eating. Guill. 
Di&. P. 1. in voc. 


rvals, 
Gent, 


as horſes. | | 

For the cure, they caſt the beaſt, take out his tongue, and 
clip off the barbes with a pair of ſciſſars, or cut them with 3 
ſharp knife ; others chuſe to burn them off with a hot iron, 
Di&. Ruſt. in voc. 

BARBONTI, in zoology, a name given by many to the “la 
barbatus, a fiſh greatly eſteemed at table, and caught in the 
Mediterranean, and ſome other ſeas. Willughby, Hiſt, Piſc. 
p. 28 5. See the article MurLus Barbatus. 

BARBUS, in zoology, the fiſh called in Engliſh the Barbe!, and 
by ſome writers in natural hiſtory, muſtus fluviatilis. It grows 
to a foot, or ſomewhat more, in length: its back is of a 
duſky, browniſh, olive colour; but with a paleneſs not com- 
mon in other fiſh : its belly is of a ſilvery white: its back and 


long and rounded ; and its back riſes into a prominent and 
- ſharp ridge: its ſcales are of a moderate ſize; and its ſide lines 
dotted : its mouth is large, but toothleſs; and its upper jaw 
hangs out a great way beyond the lower : it_ has four beards, 
two at the angles of the mouth, and two near the edge of the 
Jaws; and in the middle of theſe there runs a lender red vein : 
it has only one fin on the back; and its tail is forked. Its fleſh 
is lax and ſoft; and there is an opinion that its ſpawn is poi- 
ſonous. It is cauzht in many of our rivers, and in thoſe of 
_ parts of the world. Ray's Ichthyog. p. 259. Geſner, de 
Piſc. p. 123. | 
The tartel is a fiſh commonly known, and ſo called, on ac- 
count of the barb or beard under its noſe, or chaps. It is of 
the leather-mouthed kind. | 
This is but a moderately well-taſted fiſh. The male is 
eſteemed better than the female; but neither of them is very 
much valued. Ihe worſt ſeaſon for them is April. They 
uſually ſwim together in great ſhoals, and love to be among 
weeds, where there is a hard, gravelly bottom. In ſummer 
they frequent the ſtrongeſt and ſwifteſt currents of the water; 
as deep bridges, weirs, and the like places, and are apt to get 
in among the piles, weeds, and other ſhelter ; but in winter, 
they retire into the deepeſt and ſtilleſt waters. 7 
The time for taking this fiſh is very early in the morning, 
or late in the evening : the place ſhould be baited with chop- 
ped worms ſome time before; and no bait is ſo good for the 
hook as the ſpawn of the ſalmon, or ſome ather fiſh : in de- 
fect of theſe, lob-worms will do; but they muſt be very clean 
and nice, and the hook carefully covered, otherwiſe he will 
— touch them. Old cheeſe ſteeped in honey is alſo a very fine 
t. 
The rod and line for fiſhing far this fiſh ought to be very 
ftrong : the line ſhould have a running plummet, that is, 2 
bullet with a hole through it; and a piece of lead muſt be 
placed a foot or more above the hook, to keep the plummet 
from falling upon it: the worm, or other bait, will, by this 
means, always be at the bottom; and the plummet will lie, 
and not choak the fiſh : the bending of the rod will ſhew when 
he bites ; and indeed it will be felt in the hand by the twitch 
he gives ; but, if not caretully managed, he will often break 
the tackle, for he is a very ſtrong fiſh. The beſt ſeaſon for fſh- 
ing for this fiſh is from May to Auguſt. Sportſm. Dit. in voc. 
BARBYLA, in botany, a 1 which Theocritus, and other 
of the early writers, have called the common damask prune. 


onſ. Dend. p. 77. | 
BARCALON, . appellation given the chief miniſter of the 
emperor of Siam, to whom 3 the care of trade both 
within the kingdom and out of it, the ſuperintendency of the 
royal magazines, the receipt of the revenues, and the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs. DiEt. de Trev. T. 1. p. 870. | 
BARCES, or BERchHRES, were formerly a kind of ſhip guns, not 
unlike ſakers, only ſhorter, thicker in metal, and wider bored. 
Feſch.Tng. Lex. p. 67. b. i 
BAR a ſhort broad veſſel, of a middle ſize, uſed in the 
Mediterranean ſea for the carriage of corn, wood, ſalt, 
other proviſions, from one place to another. Fxſch. p. 68. 4. 
BARD, Barda, in midgle age writers, is uſed for the armout 
and accoutrements of a war horſe, or ſtate horſe. Caſenew- 
Orig. p. 20. b. 
Hence alſo the barbarous Latin bardatus, a horſe thus accou 
tred. | 
Menage derives the word from cooperta 5; whence; by corrup- 
— — parta, and burda. Menag. Orig. Franc. p. 78. b. 
Bard is alſo uſed, in the culinary art, for a broad flice of bacon 
uſed to cover fowls before they are roaſted, baked, or other- 
wiſe dreſſed. Dia. Ruſt. T. 1: in voc. | 
BARDANMO TE, in antiquity, was a kind of antient gr at- 
tending the Greek emperors, armed with rods, w erewith 
they kept off the people from crouding too near the prince. 
when on horſeback. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 115+ 4. * 
Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. T. 1. P. 176. * 
Their captain or commander was denominated primiuergius. 
The word was probably formed from the barde or houſings on 
their horſes. See Bar. | 


lus ; by ſome, muflus fluviatilis. It is, according to the new 
ſyſtem of Artedi, a Species of qprinus. See BaRkgus. 


5 5 BAR DAN, 


BARBLES, in the manege, knots of ſuperfluous fleſh growing 


Theſe are alſo called barbes ; and obtain in black cattle as . 


ſides are ſpotted with black ſpots: the figure of its body is | 
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B AR 


| urdicl, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

DARDANSL = of which are els: The flower is of the floſcu- 
lous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral floſcules, jagged at the 
ends, placed upon the embryo ſeeds, and contained in one ge- 
neral cup, which is of a ſquammoſe ſtructure; each of the 
hooks of the whole being ſo bent back, as to lay hold of any 
thing which touches it. The embryos finally ripen into ſeeds, 
winged with a ſhort down. 
The ſpecies of bardana enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common brrdeck. 2. I he great burdeck,with white 
flowers. 4- The great woolly headed mountain burdeck, 4. 
The great mountain ur doc, with ſmall, roundiſh, and more 
woolly heads. 5. The great American burdock, with prickly 
heads. Tourn. Inſt. p. 450. ; | 
The root of the common ,burdick is a very powerful 
diuretic and diaphoretic. It is given with : 
in decoction, in obſtructions of the ſpleen, and in dropſics. 
It is alſo recommended by ſome in all diſeaſes of the breaſt and 
lungs, in aſthmas, in the ſtone, and in the ſciatica. The ſeed 
of it is eſteemed by many to be one of the greateſt lithontrip- 
tics known; and, by the inſtances that have been produced of 
its doing ſervice in nephritic complaints, it ſeems to merit a 
fair trial. The freſh leaves are by ſome recommended as a 
dreſſing for old ulcers, and for burns and luxations. "They 
are alſo applied by the good women to the ſoles of the feet, as 
a remedy in hyſteric complaints. 
The ſection of a burdack root, viewed with a microſcope, has 
the appearance repreſented in Tab. of Microſcopical objects, 
Claſs 2. 
BARDED, in heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of a horſe that is 
capariſoned. Corn. Dict. des Arts. T. 1. p. 96. a. See BAR D 
He bears ſable, a cavalier d'or, the horſe harded, argent. 
BARDELLE, in the manege, denotes a ſaddle made in form of a 

reat ſaddle, but only of cloth ſtuffed with ſtraw, and tied tight 
; with packthread, without either leather, wood, or iron. 
BARDELI Es are not uſed in France; but in Ital, they trot their 
colts with ſuch ſaddles; and thoſe who ride them are called 
cavalcadours, or ſcozone. Guill. P. 1. in voc. 


BARDS (Cycl.) —Cambden makes this word of Britiſh etymon. | 


Rowland admits it; but 8 a different explication, deducing 
the word bard from the Welſh beirrd of paradd, to divide or 
diſtinguiſh ; an extraction ſuitable enough to theſe people, as 
they were a peculiar claſs or order of druids, diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt by their extraordinary talent of memory, which fitted 
them for recording, ang reciting on occaſions, the various 
poſitions and explications of the whole druid ſyſtem of philo 
ſophy. Row!l. Mona. Antiq. P. 1. F. 8. p. 61. See alſo Shinn. 
Etym. in voc. Yo. Etym. p. 64. a. | 
The abbreviator of Feſtus was miſtaken, when he ſaid, Bar- 
dus a gente Bardorum, de quibus Lycanus ; ſince Lucan ſpgke 
of the bards as poets, and not as a nation. Meurſius, with 
all his learning, fell not into a leſs miſtake, Bade via, i. e. 
a road, ſays he; whence bardacucullus, a kind of cloak worn 
by travellers on the road. He cites Heſychius for his warrant, 
Beg TH Tape Tanidlas, A paſſage .COrru ted, where, inſtead 
of 9%, roads, it ought to be read «9, — Aubert. ap. 
Richel. Diet. T. 1. p. 178. c. 
Valeſius takes the antient bards to have been much the ſame 
with the minſtrels, mimi, buffoons, morrice-dancers, &c. of 
later ages. Valeſ. ad Ammian. Marcel. I. 15. Aguin. Lex. 
Milit. T. 1. p. 1156. | 
Others rather compare them to the rhapſodiſts among the 
Greeks. (See RHAes0D1, Cycl.) But they differed much from 
them all, at leaſt in their regular diſcipline and manner of life. 
The bardt made a particular order in the druidical hierarchy, 
and lived in a kind of community, having their conventual 
ſeat. Rowland obſerves, there is a townſhip in the iſland of 
Angleſey, ſtill denominated from them Ter Beirrd, q. d. Ha- 
Eitaculum Bardorum, the ſeat and habitation of the bars.  Rozwl. 
Mon. Antiq. P. 2. p. 245, ſeq. © 
If this he not concluſive, it is certain, at leaft, the antient 
Scots and Iriſh had their dard. Dr. Nicholſon : aſſures us, 
there are bards ſtill in being in the Highlands. Rowland alſo 
ſpeaks of a later order of berrdd or prychddivn in Angleſey, di- 
ſtinguiſhed into certain claſſes and orders, as priv-weirdd, po/?- 
verrdd, arwydd-veirdd, &c. ſhaddowing ſomething of the an- 
tient inſtitution, and haying their reſpective diſciplines, direct- 


d by the talaith, or proyince they belong to; but they gore | 


ed 
lived in ſociety, but diſperſedly here and there b.— * 
Hiſt. Libr. Mu p. 61. Rew!. Mon, Antiq. P. 2, 2 
Among the Iriſh they are called fila 2, Which are Acer as 
the ſame with the ſcaids or call of lerland, and the bard; of 
Gaul and Britain. er e 45 
The genealogical ſonnets of the Iriſh hard are ſtill the chief 
foundations of the antient hiſtory of Ireland. Mr, Flaherty 
had three of theſe; one. written by G. Caeman, whoſe canto 
begins at the firſt x opling the iſland ; the ſecond and third by 
7. Modude and Conan o Mulconar,. who continue Caeman's 
piece, the one from 428 to 1022, the other to 1014. Vid. 
Nicholſon, Iriſh Hiſt. Libr. Pref. p. 17 & 23. at ge bg 
The bargs were ot only the poets, but the genealogiſts, bio- 
Farben and hiſtorians, of thoſe countries and ages. 
Me remains of their ſongs are {till to be conſulted by anti 
"es and hiſtorians. In theſe, according to a learned biogr 


Ot. 


a 


ua- 
a 


great ſucceſs, | 


BARE, in reſpect of manufacture. 


haggle. 


Hence 


of the Law, Tit. Bargain and Sale. 
BARGAINS, in 


we have exact genealogies of all the Britiſh kings and princes 
up to Brute, and from thence to Adam. Almoſt all hiſtory, 
Celtic and Chaldzan, as well as Greek and Roman, had its 
foundation in poetry. Whether we ſhall find the rules of their 
proſody to agree with thoſe laid down by captain Middleton 
in his bardometh, or art of Welch poetry, we know ndt: but 
how methodically they ordered their tyb:3ths or tribes, Sylas, 
Taylor, and Rowland have at large informed us. Not were 
they content to preſerve the pedigree of their own princes and 
great men, but were alſo ſo good-natured as to do the like ſer- 
vices for the Saxons. Thus we are told; that 8. Benlanius, 
who is ſometimes quoted by the name of Samuel Britannus, 
and lived about the year 600, was a curious inquirer into the 
genea ogies of many Engliſh families; ſome whereof he car- 
ried as high as the flood. 12 85 
t was cuſtomary to ſing theſe compoſitions in the preſence of 
their nobles, and at their chief feſtivals and ſolemnities. 
Nichs!ſ Engl Hiſt. Libr. P. 1. c. 3 p. 31. | 

Among the antient Britiſh {ards, the moſt celebrated is the 
great Merlyn, whoſe true name, according to Lhuyd, is 
Ae ahn. He was ſo mighty a man in his time, that our 
writers have thought it convenient to ſplit him into three : the 
firſt of theſe they call Merlinus Ambraſius, or Merdbym Emrys, 
who lived about the year 480, and wrote ſeveral prophetical 
odes, turned into Latin proſe by Geeffry of Monmouth: the 
next is Merlinus Caledamius, who lived A.D. 570, wrote upon 
the ſame ſubject with the former, and had the ſame tranſlator : 
the third is ſurnamed Avalonivs, who lived under king Mal- 


gocunus But all this is ſtuff, and he is manifeſtly the ſame 
man, or nothing. 


AKE, (Cycl.) in a general ſenſe, ſignifies not covered. Hence 


we ſay bareheaded, barefooted, c. 

The Ronan women, in times of public diſtreſs and mourning 
went varebeaded, with their hair looſe. Struv. Synt. Antiq. 
Rem. c. 2. p. 200 & 203. 
Among both Greeks, . and Barbarians; we find a 
feaſt called nudipedalia, at which perſons were to attend bare- 
footed. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 282. a. in voc. Nudipedalia. 
The Abyflinians never enter their churches but bare-footed ; 
not on account of Moſes, who was commanded to put off his 
ſhoes on mount Sinai, but in reverence of the place ; as is alſo 
done by them in entering the palaces of kings and great men. 
Fabric Lux. Evang. c. 45. p. 731. 

Sagittarius has a Gftertatten expreſs on thoſe who went bare- 
footed among the antients, de nudepedalibus veterum; wherein 
he treats of ſuch as went barefooted in journies or otherwiſe, 
either out of choice, or neceſſity: alſo of barefooted religious, 
of mourners and penitents, who went barefooted ; and laſt of 
the leviri. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 18. & 10. p. 559. 

A cloth is ſaid to be bare or 
naked, when the nap is too ſhort, as having been ſhorn too 
near, or not being ſufficiently covered with wool by the tea- 
zel. Savor, Dict. Com. p. 1683. 


BARE is alſo uſed for a ſort of bowling ground, not covered 


with green ſwarth. 


BARE feet Carmeiites, and Auguſtines, are religious of the order 


of St. Carmel and St. Auſtin, who live under a ſtrict obſer- 
vance, and go withont ſhoes, like the capuchins. E 
There are alſo barefoot fathers of mercy. Formerly there 
were barefaot dominicans, and even barefagt nuns of the order 
of St. Auguſtin. Dict. de Trev. T. 2. p. 685. 


BARGAIN, a contract either for the ſale, purchaſe, or exchange 


of a thing. See CONTRACT. | 
The word is formed from the French barguigner, to barter, or 
Caſeneuv. Orig. p. 20. in voc. barguigner. Du Cange, 
Glofl. Lat. T. I. p. 479. Skin. Etyrn. in voc. 

He that ſells is the argainor, and he that buys the bargainee. 


BARGAIN and Sale, in law, is properly a contract made of ma- 


nors, lands, and other things, transferring the property there- 
of from the bargainor to the bargainee, for a conſideration in 
money. _ | - 

It is a good contract for land, and the fee paſſes, tho' it be 
not ſaid in the deed, to have and to hold to him and his heirs, 
and tho” there be no livery and ſeiſin given by the vendor, ſo 


it be by deed indented, ſealed; and inrolled, either in the 


county where the land lies, or in one of the king's courts of 
record at Weſtminſter, within fix months after the date of the 
deed. Blount. | 
This manner of conyeying lands was created and eftabliſhed 
by the 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 10. which executes all uſes raiſed ; 
and gs this introduced a more ſecret way of conveying than 
was known to the policy of the.comman ſaw, therefore the 
inrolment of the deed of bargain and fale was made neceſſary 
by the eth chapter of that fiature. See the New Abridgttent 
Commerce, are of divers kinds ;— verbal, thoſe 
made only by ward of month, and giving earneſt ;— written, 


- 


thoſe where the terms are entered in forni on paper, Ge. 
At Amſterdam they diſtinguiſh three kinds of bargarm, 
Conditional BARGAtns, for goods which the ſeller Bas not yet in 


his polleſfion ; but which he knows have been bought for him 
by his .correſpondents abroad, and which' he obliges himſelf 
to deliver to the buyer, on their arzivah, at che prſce and the 


Firm 


BAR 


Bri Baton, chat wherein the ſeller obliges himfelf to deliver 


8 


the buyer a certain quantity of goods, at the price and in the 


time agreed on. | 
BARGAINS at Option, thoſe wherein a dealer obliges himſelf, in 


- forfeiture of their premium. Ricard, Traite du 
Sauar. Dia. Com. T. 2. p 660, ſeq. in voc. Marche. 


conſideration of a premium received in hand, either to deliver 
or take a certain quantity of goods at a fixed price, and within 
a time limited ; but with a der , nevertheleſs, of not deli- 
vering, ot not receiving them, if they think A upon 

egoce, p. 54. 


Forthand BARGAINS, are thoſe wherein goods are bought or ſold, 


-- 


in order to be delivered at a certain time afterwards, ſome 
part of the price being advanced. Malc. Treat. of Book-keep. 
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BARGE (Cycl.)—A barge differs from a bark, as being ſmaller, 


and only uſed on rivers; whereas the latter goes out to ſea. 
There are alſo barges belonging to men of war, ſerving to carry 
erals, admirals, and chief commanders. 


eſe are generally finely built, and decorated with various 


- ornaments, having bales and tilts, and ſeats furniſhed with 


cuſhions, and carpets, &c. and banks for many oars. 


The name large is alſo given to great flat-bottomed veſſels, 


employed in navigable rivers in carrying of goods. Gull. 
Gent. Dict P. 3. in voc. 


BAR OE-Courſe is uſed by workmen, to ſignify a part of the til- 


ing, which projects over the principal rafters in all theſe build- 
ings, where there is either a gable, or a kirkenhead. DiR. 
Ruft. | 


BARGE, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors for the god- 


B 


wit, or, as it is called in ſome places, the ſtone-plover, the 
halus of authors. See A£G0CrPHALUS. 
GH, is uſed in ſome places of England for a ſteep horſe 
way up a hill. Ray's Engl. Words, p. 5. 
It ſeems to come from the German bargh, a hill. 


BARGH-MASTER, BARMER, or BAR-MASTER, in the royal 


mines, the ſteward or judge of the barmote. Pett. Fodin. 
Regal. in fine. See BARGHMOTE. 
The word is formed of the German berg-meiſter, q. d. maſter 


of the mines. 


The barmaſter is to keep two great courts of barmote yearly, 


and every week a ſmall one, as occaſion requires. Pet. l. o. 
2 | ; 
BARGHMOTE, or BakMoTE, a court which takes cogni- 


zance of N and diſputes between miners. Pett. Fodin. 
in fine. 

Some ſuppoſe it thus called from a bar, at which the ſuitors ap- 
pear ; others, with more probability, derive the word from 
the German berg, a mine. Sinn. Etym. in voc. Forens. 

By the cuſtom of the mines, no perſon is to ſue any miner for 
ore-debt, or for ore, or for any ground in variance, but only 


in the court of barmote, on penalty of forfeiting the debt, and 


paying the charges at law. Pett. I. c. p. 97. 

ARIUS, an antient officer in monaſteries and great 
houſholds, who had the care of the casks and veſſels of wine, 
Se. in the cellars. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 484. 


BARILLIA, in the glaſs trade, a ſort of potaſhes imported from 


B 


BARK (Cycl.)— 


The skin is the production of the cuticle in the ſeed, and 


* 


© red, as in biſtort; but ofteneſt white. It is derived from the 


radicle. It is variouſly ſized, being ſometimes very 


Spain, inferior in goodneſs to that of the Levant, called pol. 

verine when looſe, ſmall, and in powder, and rochetta when in 
hard, rocky lumps. Neri, Att of Glaſs, p. 27. ; 
The fritt made of theſe makes fine and clear cryſtal glaſs, 


>" 
Fe from the rochetta, or the polverine in lumps; 5 


the barillia of Spain, tho' it be uſually fatter, yet makes not a 
aſs ſo white, but uſually inclining a little to a bluiſh colour. 
G of Trees, in agriculture, Te taking away ſome of the 
earth over the roots, that the winter rain and ſnow-water may 
288 farther into the roots. Dict Ruſt. in voc. 
his amounts to the ſame with what among the antient writ- 
ers on husbandry is denominated ablagucation. See ABL A- 
UEATION, Cycl. and Suppl. | | | 
The bark of plants is twofold, the outer, liber; 
and the inner, al/burnis. The outer bark is dry, and in ſome 
trees Pugh, The inner is probably a ſuperadded new coat of 
that y 
Tong. in Philoſ. Tranſ. N* 43. p. 857. 


The bark of the trunk conſiſts of a skin, a cortical body or 


parenchyma, and ſome fibres of the woody part intermixed. 


entation of the 1 of the 


plume. Grew, Anat of Plants, B. 1. c. 3. F. 2, ſeq. 
he skin is originally compoſed of ſmall veſicles or bladders 
cluſtered together, which, as the plant grows, dry up, and | 


e body of the bark conſiſts of parenchyma and 


wh Ne. 
veſlels; the former compoſed, like the skin, of cluſters of 
bladders : the veſſels are of divers kinds, roriferous, lymphæ- 


ducts, and reſiniferous. Grew, lib. cit. B. 3. c. 2. . 2. 
The bark of roots is ſometimes yellow, as in dock; ſometimes 


ſeed itſelf, being only the extenſion of the parenchyma of the 
thin, as 


in the Jeruſalem artichoke, and in moſt trees. Sometimes it 
is thicker, and makes the gre-ter part of the ſubſtance of the 
root, as in aſparagus and dandelion. In beet-root, the bart 
ſcarce exceeds a good thick skin; whereas in a carrot, it is 


* 


* 


Af 
18 


— 


2 
* 


cc 0 


half the ſemidiameter of the root, being in ſome places 


s growth, between the woody and barky nature. 


— 


B AR 
an inch over. This too is found common to the « Views 
roots, that their barks are proportionably hither at KD 4 
11 — top. Vid. Grew, B. 1. c. 2. p. 11. 

. I, ſeq. 

The inner part of the bark, we have obſerved, annually lion; 
fies, or turns to wood : the bark of a tree is found each —. 
divide and diſtribute itſelf two contrary ways: the outer Pat 
gives towards the skin, till it become skin itſelf, and at A, 
alls off, like the ſcales or dandriff of our body, or the exuviæ 
of ſerpents; while the inmoſt portion is yearly diſtributed and 
added to the wood. Grew, lib. cit. B. 3. c. 3.4. 11. 

The #ar# is found truly continuous to ihe body of a tree, as 
the skin of our body is to the fleſh; contrary to the common 
opinion, which imports, that the bar# only 283 the tr 
as a ſcabbard does a ſword, or a glove the hand; which 3 
confirmed by the eaſy ſlipping of the bark of willow, and moſt 
other trees, when full of ſap, from the wood. Their conti. 
nuity is effected by means of the parenchyma, which is one 
entire body, running from the bark into the wood, and thus 
uniting both together. Ihe reaſon why the bark ſlips fo eaſil 
from the wood, is, that moſt of the parenchymous parts 24 
young veſſels, formed every year ſucceflively between the wood 
and the bar“, and are much in the condition of the tender 
veſſels or fibres of the embryos in a womb, or egg; a thouſ.nd 
of which are broke with the ſmalleſt force. Grew, lib. cit. 
B. 3. c. 3. F. 1, ſeq. 

That trees only live by the aſcent of the ſap in or between the 
bark and the wood, and that if a circle be drawn round an 
tree (except, perhaps, aſh) by inciſion to the timber, how 
thin ſoever the knife be, provided no part of the thickneſs of 
the bark remain uncut, the tree will die from that part u 
wards, has been the ſtanding doctrine of naturaliſts of all ages, 
and is delivered for fact by Pliny *, and others >. Dr. Plott 
aſſerts this to be a popular error, from the inſtance of a 
old elm in Magdalene College grove, quite diſbarked around, 
at moſt places two feet, at ſome four feet, from the ground, 
which yet grew and flouriſhed many years, as well as any tree 
in the grove. What is more, it was without all pith, being 
hollow within as a drum : and the ſame is confirmed from the 
hiſtory of the elm in the Thuilleries, related by M. Parent, 
which lived, and put out leaves, tho' entirely ſtripped of bart 
from top to bottom. Add, that the plane and cork-trees 
diveſt themſelves yearly of all their old bark, and acquire a 
new one, as ſnakes do their skins: and in the change from one 
to the other, it is evidently not by the bark that they are nou- 
riſhed. Some infer from hence, that the hart never feeds the 
wood. Dr. Plott is more reſerved in his concluſion, arguing 
ons that hence it ſeems to follow, that there muſt be other 
veſſels, beſides the ſap-veſſels of the bark, capable of the office 
of wp ſap. It is probable, when the ordinary convey- 
ance fails, ſome of the woody part, which had all once been 
ſap- veſſels, reſumes its antient office; or, as the author laſt- 
mentioned conjectures, they till ſo far retain their office of 
conveying ſap, as to keep a tree alive, tho' not augment it; 
which may, perhaps, be one different uſe of thoſe fn-veſſel 
in the wood from thoſe in the bart, the former being ſufficient 
for the continuation of a tree, and the latter ſerving only for 
its augmentation 4. [ Hift. Nat. I. 17. c. 24. Calv. Lex. 
Jur. p. 182. a. Tong. in Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 43. p. 859. 
Reneaume, in Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1707. p. 564. ie. ann. 


ottom 
Item, B. _ GT 3. 


1711. p. 57, ſeq. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1709. p. 63. 


It. ann. 1711. p. 55, ſeq. 
. 65, os | 
. Brotherton has given ſome new experiments, which ſeem 
to decide the controverſy, and ſhew, that the har is not the 
vehicle of vegetation : he hacked a crab-tree round with a 
hatchet, ſo as, beſides cutting off the bark, to cut pretty deep 
into the wood, about four inches width ; yet the ſame year it 
was obſerved to increaſe very conſiderably in thickneſs above 
the ſaid hacking, and. to ſhoot. in length of wood about one 
foot : the next year it alſo grew conſiderably, and ſhot in length 
five inches: the third year it died to the very root. The like 
was found in another tree, part of whoſe bark was eat off by 
the canker : the lower part ſtood without increaſe, and by 
degrees the wood rotted : the upper part increaſed to the third 
ear, and then died alſo. Phil. Tranſ. No. 187. p. 307. 
he ſame author found, that, in the branches of Scotch fir, 


Pott, Nat. Hiſt. Oxford. c. ö 


the joints above the rings barted, would grow much bigger in 


three years, than in five if the rings were not cut off. A ring 
of bark three inches being cut off a Scotch fir, near the 
bottom of the ſtem,” below the uppermoſt knot or joint, was 
found to grow and ſhoot out at its top half a yard, and 

the parts about the ring to increaſe in thickneſs the ſame year, 
much more than they would have done, had not the ſection 


been made; but all the part of the ſtem between the ring and 


the next knot below it, grew not at all: the part below the 
ring next under that, increaſed ſomewhat, tho? leſs than it 
would have done, if the bark had not been cut off. The {c- 
-cond year the increaſe was alſo conſiderable; but the third it 
died. Philoſ. Tranſ. ibid. p. 30%, ſeq. © 100 
M. ol mentions an olive- tree, from which a circular ring 
of bark being cut away, the tree that year bore, above the 
lace of inciſion, double the quantity of flowers and fruit 


Which it ufed to bear. Mr. Reneaume relates a fact near * 
, 


hs. Tn the country about Alx and Marſeilles, when an 
8 grows old, 2 almoſt ready for felling, they have 
a method of making it firſt yield all the fruit which it 1s capable 
of producing, by cutting a circular ring of bark, an inch broad, 
from one of its young branches, and in its place putting an 
equal ring of bark taken from the branch of a young bearing 
olive-tree ; the effect of this engraftment is, that the branches 
of the old tree bear plentifully the enſuing year, and thoſe of 
the young one die away. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1711. 


3 the whole, Mr. Brotherton concludes, that the ſap, moſt 
of it, if not all, aſcends in the veſſels of the woody part, and 
not by the hurt, nor between the bark and the wood. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. No. 187. p. 312. . | 

M. Leuwenhoek, on the other hand, has given ſeveral expe- 
riments and obſervations with the microſcope to ſhew, that the 
hark of trees is produced from the wood, not the wood from the 
bark. - In reality, if the origin and nouriſhment of the bark 
came from the root, it would ſeem to follow, that the parts of 
the bark near the roots ſhould be found larger, and ramified 
into ſmaller and ſmaller, as they run higher, as the arteries 
and nerves are the farther they go from the heart and brain ; 
whereas there is no difference between the bark of the root and 
trunk. Beſides, the veſſels of the bark of ſeveral trees, as the 
birch, cherry, peach, &c. run not upwards as they do in the aſh, 
oak, elm, nut, apple, pear, &c. but circularly round the ſuperfi- 
cies of the tree; and all bark, whoſe veſſels run upwards, grows 
thicker as the tree increaſcs, the outſide cracking, grows dead, 
and ſticks to the young bart underneath, which is the _ 
living part of the bark. The contrary is evident in thoſe 
barks, the veſſels of which run round the tree ; for as the tree 
increaſes, the veſſels not being able to ſtretch or ſeparate from 
each other, muſt neceſſarily break aſunder; ſo that the old 
bark is eaſily ſeparated and falls off from the new. Hence it 
is, that ſuch trees have always a very thin bark, as is moſt evi- 
dent in the birch-tree. Phil. Tranſ. No. 202. p. 840, ſeq. 
Yet M. de Reneaume defended the antient ſyſtem of the uſe of 
the bark, and ſhews, that moſt of the inſtances above alleged, 
are conſiſtent therewith. The parts of a tree ſeparated from 
their whole, he obſerves, may carry with them a ſtock of nu- 
tritious juice, whereby they vegetate : thus the branches of 
elder, willow, &c. being cut off, do nevertheleſs produce 
leaves and young branches, even without ſetting them in the 
ground and pieces of ſeemingly dry wood have been ſome- 
times known to do the like. How much more then ma 
branches, which till grow on the tree, and which of conſe- 
quence can never be ſo entirely defrauded of new ſap, conti- 
nue to vegetate? For tho? none be ſuppoſed to riſe by the 
bark, which is entirely cut away, and which was the part 
that before furniſhed the greateſt quantity, they wy ſtill 


receive ſome by the woody part, and more eſpecially by the 


albtrnum, or inner rind, which is the ſofteſt part, as well as 
the neweſt, and that likeſt bark. Thus we may ſuppoſe it to 
have been, that the elm in the Thuilleries continued to grow 
without bart a whole ſummer, by virtue of the ſtock of juice 
it had already imbibed. For the olive-tree mentioned by M. 
Magnol, it was the better enabled to ſubſiſt without bart, as 
it is of an oily nature, and that even its wood is ſaturated with 
that juice, which, it is known, will keep long, and ſpends 
itſelf lowly. The reaſon of its increaſed fertility ſeems to be, 


that the canals of the young bark grafted on it, being more free 


and patent than thoſe of old ones, perform their filtrations bet- 
ter. As to the elm of Luxembourg, cited by the ſame M. Pa- 
rent, whoſe upper parts appeared ſtripped of all their bark al- 
moſt to the ground ; upon a nearer examination, it was found 
to have fibres of the inner hart or liber ſtill remaining, which 
had a communication with the bar which communicated with 
the branches; and tis probable, by theſe fibres, that the up- 
per branches of the tree were till fed: theſe fibres, by length 
of time, and the plenty of juices they had tranſmitted, were 
hardened, and began to form a new ligneous ſubſtance. Other 
8 fibres of the ſame liber, and which had probably been 
ormed ſince the baring of the tree, began to conſtitute à new 
all urnum, which began likewiſe to be covered with a new bark 
or skin. From this inſtance, M. Reneaume concludes, that 
it is of the bark the alburnum is formed ; and as the alburnum is 
the wood laſt formed, the whole wood is, of conſequence, 
formed of the tark or liter. The manner of this converſion is 
deſcribed by him. While the alburnum retains any degree of 
its ſoftneſs, and ſtill partakes of its barky nature, it may pre- 
ſerve the vegetation for ſome time ; but when it is become 
abſolutely wood, it can no longer contribute thereto. The 
growth of the young branches is moſt quick, and the only that 
reaches to the flowers and the fruit, as being little other than 
bark itſelf. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1711. P. 57, ſeq. 
It ſeems now certain, from the experiments of M. Bufon, that 
trees ſtripped of their bark the whole length of their ſtems, die 
im about three or four years. r 
ut it is very eee that trees thus ſtripped in the time 
of the ſap, and ſuffered to die, afford timber heavier, more 


uniformly denſe, ſtronger, and fitter for ſervice, than if the 
tree had been cut down in its healthy ſtate. Something of a 


like nature has been obſerved by Vitruvius and Evelyn, Vid. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. 17 38. 5 


SUPPL. Vor. I. 


4 


The a; of trees is ſaid never to be fcund petri ed; but 
ſamething has been found about petrified wood, anſwering to 
kart. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 481. p. 409. 6 
As animals are furniſhed with a panniculus adipoſus, uſually 
replete with fat, which inveſts and covers all the fleſhy parts, 
and ſcreens them from external cold ; plants are encompaſſed 
with a bark replete with fatty juices, by means whereof the 
cold is kept out, and, in winter time, the ſpiculæ of ice pre- 
vented from fixing and freezing, the juices in the veſſels. 
whence it is, that ſome ſort of trees remain ever-green the 
ru round; by reaſon their barks contain more oil than can 
ſpent and exhaled by the ſuri, &c, Vid. Ray; Wiſd. of 
God, P. 1. p. 103. | Rn ned 
Boerhaave mentions eight different-ſpecies of juices lodged in 
the bark, viz, the watty ſap or chyle, an oil, balm, pitch, 
reſin, colophony, gum, and gummous roſin. Boerb. New 
Meth. Chem. P. 2. p. 159, ſeq. , | 8 
The /arſ has its peculiar diſeaſes, and is infected with inſects 
peculiar to it . Moſs is a diſeaſe of the bark l. Wounds of 
the bark often prove mortal 3. [ Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No. 296. 
p. 1859. Bradl. New Exper. Garden. P. 3. p. 59. “Vid. 
Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 17 16. p. 38. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
ann. 1707. p. 367.] 
Of che bark of willows and linden- trees is ordinarily made a. 
kind of ropes. In ** flax and hemp, with all their 
toughneſs, are only the ſap-veſſels, or ligneous fibres of the 
bark of thoſe plants. Grew, Anat. Veget. 1. 3. c. 7. $. 12. 
See alſo Pltt. Nat. Hiſt. Oxfordſh: c. 9. F. 119. p. 67. | 
The Siameſe having no hemp, make their cordage of the bark 
or rind of the coco-tree; and moſt of the Aſiatic, as well as 
African and Armenian nations are ſaid to do the ſame b. In 
the Caribbees, others make uſe of the mabot, which yields ei- 
ther ropes or packthread equal to hemp i. [ Aubin. Di, 
Marin. p. 127. * Savar. Dict. Comm. Supp. p. 1249.] . 
BakK alſo makes à good manure, eſpecially that of oak, which 
is rich in ſalt ; but the better ſott is reſetved for tanning. Ruſt. 
Di&. in voc. I 
Some ſpeak of ſhining barks of certain trees gtowing in Jamai- 
ca. Ray, Phil. Let p. 210. * N 
Naturaliſts ſpeak of a ſea- plant, which is a tar+.or rind, and 
nothing elſe, ordinarily faſtened to /ithoph;ta, which have loſt 
their natural bar, either in whole or in part. It only covers 
naked parts: ſometimes alſo it is found to inveſt ſtones. It is 
of the ſubſtance of a muſhroom ; its colour a lively red; its 
ſurface beſet with a number of bliſters full of a glutinous juice, 
and ſurrounded with tubules of an aurora-colour : the inner 
ſurface js quite ſmooth, and fits itſelf to the form of the body 
it grows on. It is 4 Rind of ſea paraſite, but more wonderful 
than any of thoſe found 6n land plants. Marſigli, in Hiſt. 
Acad. Scienc. 1710. p. 95. | 
BARK Is frequently aſe ſimply and abſolutely for guinaguina, 
guinguina, or the cortex peruvianus, called alſo Jeſuits bark. 
See QUuinquINA, Cycl. and PeRUvian bark, Suppl. 
Indian BA Rk, Thuris cortex, a medicinal bark brought from 
the Eaſt, rolled up like cinnamon, of a ruſty colour, a warm 
aromatic, bitter taſte, and pleaſant ſmell ; 3 uſed in 
fumigation againſt fits of the mother. Allan, Diſpenſ. p. 136. 
BARE, in ſhip- building. Aubin ſays, this is a veſſel with one 
deck and three maſts. The largeſt ſcarce exceeds 100 ton. 
Aubin, Dict. Marin. p. 67. Se | 
The Spaniards have a kind of art almoſt peculiar to them- 
ſelves, which carries a huge ſail, and for that reaſon requires 
a heavy ballaſt—It is a fine ſailer; but requires great attention 
and dexterity to manage it. See its figure and deſcription in 
Aubin, Di&. Marin. p. 67. ; | by 
Long BARK, is a ſmall veſſel without deck, longer and lower 
than the common barks, being ſharp. afote, and commonly 
going both with fails and oars. It is built after the manner of 
a ſloop, and in many places is called a double loop. Au in, 
Dict. Mar. p. 67, ſeq. TM 
Armed BaRK, a kind of fire-ſhip filled with ſoldiers, uſed both 
for making allies, and to attack galleries, and bar the paſſage 
over them. Fæſch. Ingen. Lex. p. 69. a. $2 
Mater BARKs, are little veſſels uſed in Holland for the carriage of 
freſh-water to places where it is wanting, as well as for the 


fetching ſea- water to make ſalt of. They have a dec and 
ubin, Dit. Marin. 


are filled with water up to the deck. 
68. | n 
BARKARY denotes a tan-houſe, or place to keep bark in, 
eſpecially for tanners. Dict. Ruſt. . 
It is otherwiſe called a 1 in old writers. Cowel. 
BARKING of trees (Cycl.)—By the French laws, all dealers are 
forbid to bark their wood while growing, on the penalty of 
300 livres. Savari, Dit. Comm. p. 1847. in voc. Eſcar- 
cer. 5 „ 
This law was the reſult of ignorance ; it being now found, 
that barking of trees, and letting them die, increaſes the force 
of timber. Vid. ſupra, in the article Bakx. . , 
BARKING is alſo a name given to the cry of dogs and foxes.” 
Gent. Recr. P. 1. p. 10. e ieee a 
The term is alſo applied to certain quaint noiſes made by ſick! 
a in ſome diſeaſes. | # 
cynic ſpaſms, and epileptic fits, the patient ſometiches 


ſnarls, howls, and tarks, in all the notes of 4 dog k. But - 
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BAR 


bs in the hydrophobia that barking has been ofteneſt obſerved 
ons ſeized with this, are apt to rave, bite, ſnarl, and make 
- a harſh noiſe in their throats, which is called barking '.—[* V. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 280. p. 1173. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No. 323. 
p- 436. It. Ne. 207. p. 25. It. No. 242. p. 247. 

B AAMITES, in church hiſtory, the followers of a Cala- 
brian monk, afterwards biſhop of Emont, the great opponent 
of Greg. Palama and the Heſychaſtz. Vid. Fabric. Bib! 
Græc. I. 5. c. 43. & 22. 

The Barlaamites are the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe deno- 
minated Acindynites. 

BARLERIA, in botany, the name of a-genus of plants, the 
charaQers of which are theſe : The perianthium conſiſts of.one 
leaf divided into five ſegments, and remains after the flower is 
fallen : the flower is one-leaved, and of the labiated kind : 
its tube is of the length of the cup; its mouth oblong; and 
inflated : the upper lip ere, emarginated, and obtuſe: the 
lower lip is divided into three ſegments, the middle one of 
which is of the length and figure of the upper lip, and the 
two fide ones are ſmaller, and obtuſe. The ſtamina are four 
flender filaments, which are lodged under the upper lip of the 
flower, and are of the ſame ſhape with it: the antheræ are 
ere: the germen of the piſtil is ſmall, and oval: the ſtyle 
is ſimple and ſhort; and the ſtigma obtuſe. The fruit is an 
oval capſule, formed of two valves, containing two cells, 
and opening at the bottom, when ripe. The ſeeds are oval, 
and fingle. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 289. Plumier, Gen. 31. 

BARLEY, in botany, a gramineous, frumentaceous herb, whoſe 
ſeeds are of the larger ſort, being covered with a husk, grow- 
ing in a ſpike, and the grains bearded. 

Barley, through neglect and poverty, is ſaid to degenerate into 
oats and darnel. Dr. Plott ſpeaks of barley and rye growing 
in the ſame ear alternately. Platt, Nat. Hiſt, Stafford. c. 9. 


34. | 
let ſaid to have firſt diſcovered the culture 4nd uſe of barley 
in Egypt. Died. Sic. I. 1. p. 13. Reimm. Id. Antiq. Egypt. 
8 i 


Fe Cd had a ſpecies of magic, or incantation, performed 
with barley, called x&Yag/{tw, or æpibe pg. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Græc. T. 1. 1. 724. ſeq. 
The principal uſe of barley among us is for making beer, in 
order to which it is firſt malted. | 
The Spaniards, among whom malt liquors are little known, 
feed their horſes with their barley, as we do with oats, Trev. 
DiR. Univ. T. 1. p. 353: 
Barley has alſo its medicinal virtues, in which it reſembles 
. oats. Funck. Conſp. Therap. tab. 9. p. 276. 
Pearl BakLEy, and French BARLEy, are both of the ſame kind, 


tho differing ſomewhat in whiteneſs and ſize of the grain, and | 


are thoſe chiefly uſed in phyſic. 

Plott ſpeaks of ratheripe barley, hordeum diftichum præcox, pro- 
duced in Wiltſhire and Cornwall, which is ſometimes ſown 
and returned again to the barn in two months time. Plott, 
Nat. Hiſt. Oxford. c. 6. F. 29. Hought. Collect. N. 296. T. 
2. p. 274, ſeq. | 

Whole e is that where the grain ſtill remains covered 
with its husk. | 

Hulled BARLE v, called by the Greeks yyworgtdor, by the Latins 
hordeum mundatum, is x Oh where the husk is ſtripped off, to 
be uſed in the making of ptiſans; in order to which it is boiled 
a due time in water, then ſtrained, and ſuggar added. Some 
call this cremor ptiſane. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 4. p. 353- 
The antients ſpeak of a bare barley, youroxgibor, or hordeum nu- 
dum, growing naturally in Cappadocia . Some take it for the 
ſame with our hulled barley, or hordeum mundatum b, but with- 
out neceſſity : ſince modern naturaliſts are not without in- 
ſtances of natural barley without husks, Plott mentions one 
in Staffordſhire, called there French barley, from the reſem- 
blance of its ear to the barley of that denomination ; but it 

ew like wheat, uncovered by any husk. Botaniſts conſider 

it as a kind of medium between barley and wheat, and call it 
tritico ſpeltum, or %e It makes indifferently either bread 
or beer ©.—[ Oribaſ. Collect. Med. I. 1. c. 1. % Cafe. Lex. 
Med. p. 376. a. Plott, Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. c. 6. §. 14.] 

BaxLEV Hater is a decoction of either of theſe, reputed ſoſt and 

lubricating, of frequent uſe in phyſic. 
This well-known decoction is a very uſeful drink in many diſ- 


orders; and is recommended, with nitre, by ſome authors of | 


reputation, in flow fevers. 
There is a diſſertation of Hoffman's de cura avenacea. 
BARLEY Corn is uſed to denote a long meaſure, containing in 
length the third part of an inch, and in breadth the eighth. 
der. Diſc. of Time, c. 1. p. 7. 
The French carpenters alſo uſe barley corn, grain d'orge, as 


equivalent to the line, or the twelfth part of an inch. Aubert, 


apud Richel. Dict. T. 1. p. 777. in voc. Grain dorge. 
BakIEv Corn, grain d arge, is alſo uſed, in building, for a little 
cavity between the mouldings of joiners work, ſerving to ſe- 


parate or keep them aſunder ; thus called becauſe made with | 
a kind of plane of the ſame name. Davuiler, Archit. P. 2. 


p- 630. 


BARMINE, denotes ſuch mine or ore, as is adjudged at a court 
al barmote, See BARMOTE. wes * n 


V 
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BARNACLE (Cycl.)— Barnacle is all» a name given to à king 
of ſhell-fiſh, which is found cleaving to the bottoms and ſides 
of ſhips in certain ſeas; ſometimes alio to the fins and tails of 
whales, and the like. | 
In this ſenſe, barnacle is the ſame with what is called by ſailors 
clam ; by naturaliſts, concha anatifera. 

There are divers ſpecies of ſhell-fiſhes included under the de- 
nomination barnacies : ſome reduce them to two, viz. the la. 
leuus and pinna marina. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann, 1724, 
3ARNACLES, in farriery, are alſo called Horſe twichers, or 
brakes. 
Barnacles differ from pinchers, as the latter have handle; 
whereby to hold them; whereas the former are faſtened to the 
noſe with a lace or cord. : 
There is another meaner ſort of larnacles, uſed in defect of the 
former, called roller barnacles, or wood twitchers, which are 
only two rollers of wood bound together, with the horſe s noſe 
between them. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 

BARNFIARD, in zoology, the name of a bird uſually ſeen at 
ſea, and looked on as 8 of bad weather. It is about 
the ſize of a ſparrow : its neck and back are black, and its 
breaſt and belly grey ; its feet are red, and its bill black, and 
ſomewhat broad. Ie skims very nimbly along the ſurface of 
the water. Ray's Ornithol--p. 306. 

BAROMETRICAL Ot/ervations make a branch or ſpecies of 
theſe called meteorological. obſervations, 

Modern philoſophers ſpeak much of the uſefulneſs, the advan- 
tages of barometrical obſervations, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Beal, Cru- 
. quius, de la Hire, and others, have publiſhed collections of 
barometrical obſervations, made at Oxford, Leyden, Delft, Pa- 
ris, Zurich, in China, &c. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 55. p. 1173. 
It. No. 249. p. 45. It. No. 256. p. 323. It. Ne 381. p. 4. 
Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1699. p. 22. and in the ſubſequeit 
volumes yearly. Mem, ann. 1705. p. 288, 322, 296, Zoo. 
Id. ann. 1724. p. 5. 
Dr. Jurin has publiſhed an invitatory paper for making har 
metrical obſervations by joint conſent, Phil. Tranſ. No. 379, 
p. 423. 

BAROPTIS, or BaropTinus Lapis, a name given by the 
antient naturaliſts to a ſpecies of ſtone, ſuppoſed to have won- 
derful virtues againſt venomous bites, externally applicd, 
Pliny has left us but a very ſhort deſcription of it : he ſays, it 
wm black in colour, but variegated with large ſpots of red and 
white. 

BARQUETTE, or BARchET TA, in the Mediterranean, de- 
notes a leſſer ſort of barks, uſed for the ſervice of gallies, much © 
as boats and ſhallops are for other ſhips, as to fetch proviſions, 
ay” carry perſons aſhore, and the like. Fſch. Ing. Lex. 
p-. 68.4. | 

BARR, BarR a, or BaRRo, in commerce, denotes a Portu- 
gueſe long meaſure, uſed in the menſuration of cloths, ſtuffs, 
and the like, fix whereof are equivalent to ten cavidos or culi- 
dos; each cavido equal to + of a Paris ell. 

The Spaniſh BARR A is the ſame with the yard of Seville. 

BARR of Valentia is equal to 1% of the Paris ell. 

BARR of Caftile is equal to + of the Paris ell. 

BARR of Arragon is equal 5 of the Paris ell. Savar. Dict. Con. 
P- 273. 

BARR is alſo uſed by the Portugueſe in the Eaſt Indies for a weight, 
more frequently called bahar. Savar. ib. p. 274. See BAHAR- 

BarR-Dice, a ſpecies of falſe dice, ſo formed, as that they wil 
not eaſily lie on certain ſides, or turn up certain points _ 
Barr- dice ſtand oppoſed to flat dice, which come up on certai 


points oftner than they ſhould do. Myſt. of Mod. Gam. 


. | 
BARRACOL, in ichthyology, a name given by Artedi, from 
the Venetians, to expreſs the ſpecies of ray- fiſn, called by Be. 
lonius and Geſner nuraletus, and by others Raya oculata 149% 
The ſpecific name of Artedi carries in it a much better cha- 
rater of the fiſh; he call it the ray, with ſmooth back and 
belly, and with the eyes ſurrounded with a ſeries of ſpins 
and three other rows of them on the tall. 


BARRAGAN, or BarRacax, in commerce, a kind of ſtuf 


belonging to the claſs of camblets, only of a grain ma 
coarſer than the reſt, manufaQtured in divers parts of France 
and Flanders, chiefly at Abeville, Amiens, Rouen, and Lil 
and now in England. | 
The word is barbarous Latin, formed, as ſome ſuppoſe, — 
barra, q. d. barrarum formam referens., Du Cange, Glo 
Lat. T. 1. p. 497. | 
The chief uſe of barragans, called alſo by the French bour!- 
cans, is for ſurtouts, or upper garments againſt the rain, of 
ing, when good, of ſo cloſe a grain, that the water will” 
ſoke thro', but only run upon them. 4 : 
For the woof, its thread is ſingle, twiſted, and fine ſpun 3 tha 
of the warp is double or triple, i. e. compoſed of two or three 
threads twiſted well together. The uſual matter it is made 0 
is wool; tho! there are ſome made at Rouen, where the 
is hemp, and the woof wool. Some barragans, agg | | 
made of wool, dyed before it comes to the loom ; others — 
woven white, and dyed afterwards, red, black, blue, bro 5 
&c, They are not fulled, but only boiled two or gin 


+ in fair water, when they come from the loom; then Ariel 


| 
| 


BAR 
and even; and laſtly made into 


; ſmooth 
dared to make them im Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. 


rolls, called pieces - barragon. 
in voc. Bouracan. a 
Anal. barred, an appellation given to the Carmelites, 
after they were obliged to lay aſide the white cap, and wear 
cowls ſtripped black and white. Schmid. Lex. p. 88. Aubert, 
apud Richel. p. 181. b. ; 1 
BARE RA TRV (Cycl.) — Barratry of mariners -is ſo epidemical 
on ſhip-board, that it is rare if the maſter, be his induſtry ever 
ſo great, can prevent it, by reaſon of the encouragement one 
knaviſh ſailor gives another; yet the law, in ſuch caſes, im- 
putes the offences of the mariners, to the negligence of the 
maſter, and from him the merchant is to ſeek for remedy for 
all $s or merchandize loſt, embezzled, or otherwiſe dam- 
nified. Molloy, de Jure Maritim. I. 2. c. 3. . 13, ſeq. 
By the French ordonnances, inſurers are not obliged to make 
the loſs or damage accruing to a veſſel, or its lading, by 
the fault of the maſter or crew, unleſs, by the forms of the po- 
licy, they be made accountable for the barratry of the patron. 
A maſter who, without neceſſity, takes up money on the body, 
proviſion or- tackling of a ſhip, or ſells the effects on board, 
or, in his account of average, ſets down fictitious expences, 


ſhall pay the value, be declared unworthy of being maſter, 


and baniſhed the port where he ordinarily reſided. In ſome 
caſes, he is alſo ſubject to corporal puniſhment, and even to 
death, where it appears he willingly threw away the ſhip. 
Savar. Di. Comm. p. 267, ſeq. 9 

BARR ATR is alſo uſed for bribery or corruption in a judge, 
giving a falſe ſentence for money. Skene & Cowe!, in voc. 

BARRATRY is alſo uſed, in middle-age writers, for fraud or de- 
ceit in making of contracts, ſales, or the like, Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 471. 

BARREL (Cycl.)— Parrels are of divers uſes in artillery, as for 
powder, ſmall-ſhot, flint, ſulphur, ſaltpetre, roſin, pitch, quick- 
match, and many other things. 

Barrels filled with earth, ſerve to make parapets to cover the 
men, like gabions end canvaſs bags. Milit. Dict. 

Fire BARRELS are casks of divers capacities, filled with bombs, 
grenados, fire-pots, mixed with great quantities of tow ſoaked 
in petrol, turpentine, pitch, &c. uſed by the beſieged to de- 
fend breaches, Theſe are ſometimes alſo called thundering 
barrels, being to be rolled down on the enemy on their enter- 

ing the breach. Ozanam, Dia. Math. p. 538. 

BARREL of a pump is the wooden tube, which makes the body of 
the engine, and wherein the piſton moves. Ozan. Dict. Math. 

p- 548. | | 

BARREL of @ musket; firelock, piſtol, or the like, is that part 
wherein the charge or load is put. 

BARREL of a clock is a cylindrical part, about which the ſtring 
is wound, anſwering to what in watches is properly called the 
fuß). Derham, Artif. Clock-mak. c. 1. p. 2. 

ARREL of @ jack is the cylindrical part whereon the line is 
wound. Maron, Mech. Exerc. p. 39. 

BARRELLING, the art of putting up certain commodities in 
casks or barrels. 

Gun: powder for the land-ſervice is often barrelled double, the 
barrel it is put in being incloſed in another barrel, partly to 
prevent the powder catching moiſture in the ſubterraneous 
places it is kept in, and partly to enable it the better to bear 
the motion and jolting of carriages, when it is to be conveyed 
to another place. Savar. Supp. p. 782. 


BaRRELLING of herring imports the cutting off their heads, as 


they are thrown into the buſs, and afterwards pulling out the 
gut, ſalting them, and putting them up in barrels. Aubin, 


ict. Marin. p. 170. See alſo Collins, Salt and Fiſh. p. 107. 


There are two ſorts of barrelled herring ; one wherein they are 


laid orderly, layer over layer, called by ſome packed herring;— | 


the other wherein they are thrown at random, called herring 
in wrack, 

The difference ariſes thus; as faſt as the fiſhermen catch the 
herrings, they throw them on the deck of the veſſel, where 
havin Nd and falted them, they throw them tumultuouſly 
into g e barrel, to be carried home: this is the herring in 
wrack, | : 


When arrived aſhore, they take the fiſh out of theſe barrels, 


caſt them into a tub, and ſalting them anew, range them hand- 
ſomely in their barrels again, laying ſalt over them, to pre- 
ſerve them: this is the packed herrings. And in this ſtate it is 
28 uſually ſold. Savar. Di. Comm. T. 2. p. 974. 
BARREN Ground, that which being ſowed, produces no crop, 
or, at moſt, ſo flender a crop, that it will not defray the 
Charge of its tillage. Vid. Ridl. View of Civ. Law, P. 3. c. 
+ re 
Barren money is uſed, in the civil 
put out to intereſt. | 
RING @ Vein, an operation performed by farriers on the 
veins of - horſes legs, and of other parts, in order to ſtop the 
courſe, and leſſen the 
which prevail there. | 
It is done by opening the ſkin above the part, and, after diſ- 
engaging it, and tying it both above and below, ftriking be- 
een the two ligatures. | 


tails, or arreſts in the hinder legs, it is common to. barr a ven. 
Farr, Dict. * 31. 8 


law, for that which is not 


quantity, of the malignant humours 


When horſes have got traverſe mules, or kibed heels, and rat 


— _— 
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BAR 


BARRITUS, in antiquity, a military ſhout, raiſed by the Roman 
ſoldiers at the firſt charge on the enemy. Kenn. Rom. Ant Not. 
ei. * Lex Ant. off. Etym. p. 6s. a. 
BARROW, in the Engliſh topography, denotes a large hillock 
or mount of earth raiſed or caſt up by art; ſuppoſed to have 
been one of the Roman tumuli, or ſepulchres. 
Dr. Plott takes notice of two ſorts of barrews in Oxfordſhire ; 
one placed on the military ways, the other in the fields, mea- 
dows, woods, &c. As 
The former were doubtleſs of Roman erection; the latter more 
probably erected by the Britons or Danes. 
Some of theſe barrows appear rude and tumultuary, erected 
only of earth; others are more regular, trenched round; ſome 
with two or three circumvallations, and ſurmounted with mo- 
numental ſtones. Pott, Nat. Hiſt. Oxford, c. 10. F. 48, ſeq. 
Barrows are conical hillocks, generally ſituated, on places of 
eminence, on, or near the ſummit of downs, and often near 
the great roads. They are to be met with in ſeveral parts of 
England : thoſe in Wiltſhire are well known. We have an 
examination of the barrows in Cornwall by Dr. Williams, in 
the Phil. Tranſ. No. 458. from whoſe obſervations we find, 
that theſe barretus are compoſed of foreign or adventitious 
earth, that is, ſuch as does not riſe on the place, but is fetch- 
ed from ſome diſtance, On digging into the barrows, flat 
ſtones, carefully laid, have been found to cover others under- 
neath, which were found irregularly mixed; and underneath 
theſe again were found a large number of ſtones artfully placed 
and contrived, ſo as to form the ſhape of a cone, with their 
points uppermoſt, and their largeſt parts downwards. Under 
this heap was found a circle of two feet in diameter, even with 
the natural ſurface of the country, and paved with ſmall ſtones 
laid edge-ways, their ſharp point downwards. Theſe ſtones 
being taken up, a cylindrical pit of two feet broad, and two 
and an half deep, cut out of the natural ſoil, was obſerved : the 
ſides of this pit were carefully lined round with flat ſtones ; 
but none were found at the bottom. The ſtones of the heap 
lying over the pit, ſeemed to have becn brought from places 
at a conſiderable diſtance, 
It has been thought, that theſe barrows were erected for ſe- 
pulchres ; and this conjecture ſeems well confirmed by the urn 
found in one of them. This urn is made of burnt or cal- 


+ Cined earth, very hard, and very black in the inſide: it has 


four ſmall handles, and in it were found ſeven quarts of burnt 
bones and aſhes. | 
That it was the antient practice to burn the dead, is well 
known ; and from theſe barroaws it appears, how the nations, 
that practiſed this way of burial, expreſſed their regard for the 
dead. It was by erecting over their aſhes theſe barrows, or tu- 
muli, compoſed of earth and ſtone brought from diſtant places; 
and the barrow was generally in proportion to the greatneſs, 
rank, and power of the deceaſed perſon. Each ſoldier or 
friend might bring ſome of the earth or ſtones from diſtant 
places where they lived, and thus compoſe the tumulus. Many 
paſſages might be quoted from antient authors to this purpoſe. 
See Phil 


. T ranf loc. cit. 


Barrows, in the ſalt-works, are caſes made with flat cleft wick- 


ers, in the ſhape almoſt of a ſugar-loaf, with the bottom up- 
„wherein the ſalt is put, as it corns, and ſet to drain. 


Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No. 53. p. 1065. Hought. Collect. No. 211. 
p. 81. 


BARSANIANI, in church hiſtory, a ſect of antient heretics, 


who held all the errors of the Severians and Theodoſians. 
Diviſions arifing among the Eutichians, or thoſe who rejected 
the council of Chalcedon, they broke into parties; which 
took denominations from their leaders: the Gajanites from 
Gajanus ; the Severians from Severus; the Theodoſians and 
Themiftians from Theodoſius and Themiſtius; from whom 
foon after ſprung the Jacobites and Barſanians. 


The Barſanians are called by M. Fleury, Barſanuphiari. Dict. 
de Trev. T. 1. p. 888. 


BARSE, in ichthyology,an Engliſh name for the common pearch, 


a well known freſh-water fiſh. It is alſo the name now in uſe 

for the ſame fiſh in the Saxon language, and is one of the 

many Saxon words we have yet retained. Ray, Ichthyograph. 
292. See PERCA. | : 


p | | | 
BARTSIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, which 


ſeems of a middle nature between the pirate, pedicularis and 
rhinanthus, The characters are theſe : The perianthium con- 
ſiſts of one leaf, and is tubular and permanent: it is bifid at 
the extremity, and the ſegments are emarginated, and are co- 
loured at the points. The flower conſiſts of one petal, and is 
of the ringent kind: the upper TY exe, narrow, undivided, 
and longer than the cup: the ſtamina are four ſetaceous fila- 
ments of the length of the upper lip of the flower ; but two of 
them are ſhorter than the others : the antherz are oblong, and 
ſtand cloſe together, under the top of the upper lip of the 
flower: the germen of the piſtil is oval; the 10 is capillary, 
and longer than the ſtamina; and the ſtigma is obtuſe and 
nutant: the fruit is an oval capſule, of a compreſſed ſhape, 
and pointed : it is compoſed of two valves, and divided by a 
membrane into two cells within: the ſeeds are numerous, 
ſmall. Linnæi Gener, Plant. p. 283. | 


BARYPICNTI, Bagrrvws, in the antient muſic, was a name 
given to ſuch chords, as formed the graveſt notes of the ſeveral _ 


Hi 


BAS 


2 There were ſive barypicni in the ſcale, See Pyeni | 


© and Sp1s$8UM. 


BARYTONUM, in the Greek grammar, denotes a verb, which 
having no accent marked on the laſt ſyllable, a grave accent is 

' to be underſtood. Vid. Nouv. Meth. Græc. I. 2. 

In the Italian muſic, + greg anſwers to our common pitch of 

baſs. Broſs. Di. Mu. p. 12. 


BASALTES (Cycl.)—The baſaltes is a peculiar ſpecies of black 


marble, differing from the other kinds, in not being found in 
ſtrata, but in form of regular columns. It was ſometimes 
called by the antients lapis Hydius. They called the fame ſtone, 
when found in its beautiful columnar form, baſaltes; and when 
found in broken pieces in the beds of rivers, not diſtinguiſh- 
ing that theſe were only fragments of the columnar ſpecies, 
they called them by the name of Hdius lapis. Authors have 
alſo called it the baſanites, coticula, and lapis heraclius; and ſome 


ragone. 
I very regular and beautiful marble, of a perfectly fine, 
ſmooth, and equal texture, remarkably hard and heavy, and 
of a remarkably deep and naturally gloſſy black, mixed with 
no other colour, nor fouled by any extraneous mixture. 

Its moſt remarkable quality, however, is, its arranging itſelf 
into columns, and ſeries of them. Wherever it has been yet 
found, either by the antients or moderns, it has been always 
ſeen ſtanding up in the form of regularly angular columns, 
compoſed of a number of joints, and thoſe nicely placed on, 

and fitted into one another, and a number of theſe columns 
nicely and exactly placed together, and ſo joined, that the 

rominent angles of the one pillar fit, and exactly fall into the 

— left between the others, and the plain ſides exactly an- 
ſwer to one another, the whole appearing as if formed by the 
hands of the niceſt workman. A number of theſe columns, 
thus joined, make one large pillar; and there are generally 

found ſeveral of theſe pillars at ſmall diſtances one from an- 
other. The ſingle columns, tho all angular, are far from 
being all alike, ſome of them being of ſeven, ſome of ſix, and 
ſome of five ſides ; ſome alſo are only of four, but theſe are the 
| moſt rare. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 5. 

This is the account not only of the antients, but of every cne 
who ever ſaw baſaltes in its native ſtate in any part of the 
world ; and when we conſider this, is it not amazing, that 
when the noble and ſurpriſing quantity of it, called the giants 
cauſeway in Ireland; was taken notice of, it ſhould be 
doubted, whether it were not a work of art, and the name of 
the baſaltes, which alone accounts for it, never be thought of ? 
The deſcriptions the antients have agreed to give of the baſaltes, 
as carefully collected by De Boet, give us a very juſt and accu- 
rate deſcription of the Giants cauſeway, tho that author had 
never ſeen or heard of it, the appearance of this marble in all 
parts of the world being the ſame, and theſe accounts plainly 
evincing, that the immenſe pile of the baſaltes in Ireland is no 
miracle, nor work of art, but, perhaps, the nobleſt collection 
of that body, which the world has to ſhew. 

The origin and formation of this marble has much puzzled the 
world; but we may conſider, that many of the known foſſil 
bodies have a property, like ſalts, of arranging themſelves into 

different figures at the time of their firſt coaleſcence into a 

maſs. This is from the ſame laws in nature with that of ſalts; 

and we are well aſſured by daily experience, that cryſtal and 
ſpar, according to this natural determination, ever form regu- 
larly angular figures, when all the proper accidents have con- 
curred to their concretion. The moſt common figures of cry- 
ſtals are the hexangular columns; and thoſe of ſpar, either tri- 
gonal columns or parallellopipeds. The combinations and 
mixtures of theſe, in different degrees, may naturally produce 
mixt figures, according to theſe degrees; and a third ſubſtance, 
tho? in itſelf not diſpoſed by nature to aſſume or arrange itſelf 
into any particular figure, if mixed with theſe, may be able 
to ſpread, extend, and inlarge the figures they concrete into, 
or otherwiſe alter them. | 

A mixture of three bodies is therefore capable of producing a 

fourth, of a fi different from any one of the three above ; 

and we find alſo, by many parallel inſtances, that the quicker 
or ſlower paſling off of the fluid from whence bodies are con- 
creted, is capable of altering their figures. | 

The marble of the Giants cauſeway, or any other columns of 

baſaltes, analyſed by acids, is found to be compoſed of an ad- 

mixture of cryſtal, ſpar, and earth. The ſpar is abſolutely diſ- 
ſolved by the acid, may be precipitated out of it, and procured 
in its own form; and the remaining maſs, after the ſeparation 
of the ſpar, is found to be pure cryſtal, and an earth of the 


clay kind, ſeeming the ſame with the black pipe-clay of North- | | 


amptonſhire, and ſome other places, only much blacker. We 


know very well what would be the figures of thefe bodies con- | 


creted alone, and may thence deduce what may be the poſſible 

_ conſequences of their union, and the different accidents attend- 
ing their concretions. | 

e baſaltes was found by the antients in columns in Ethiopia, 


and in fragments in the river Tmolus, and ſome other places. 


We now have it frequently both in columns and in ſmall pieces 


in Spain, Germany, and Ruffia. In Denmark alſo there is 
much of it; and a Dreſden a youu deal, in fine columns: 
but the nobleſt ſtore oſit ſeems to be that in the county of 


| * 
wim in Ireland, fo well known by the name of the Gita 


. 


% 
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cauſeway. Hills Hiſt. of Foſl. p. 467, 468. See Gray, 
cauſeway. | 
'The baſaltes makes a fine touchſtone, 
other occaſions. | 

BASANITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
thors to the touchſtone uſed ſor trying gold, &c, 
lapis, and ToucausToNE. 

Pliny ſpeaks of a baſanites, which yielded a bloody juice, and 
was = againſt diſeaſes of the liver. Hiſt. Nat. I. 36. c. 20 

BASANUS, in natural hiſtory, the touchſtone. Said: T. 1 
p. 418. See the article ToucusToNE, Cycl. and Suppl. ö 

BasAnus Hybernicus. See Iriſh ToucusToNE. 

BASCANIA, in antiquity, ridiculous or groteſque figures hun 
7 the antient ſmiths before their furnaces, to divert — 

17 Onomaſt. 1. 7. c. 24. Jun. Paint. Anc. 1, 2. c. 8. 
p. 160. 

BASE (Cycl.)—Bast-Knights, Bas-chevaliers, denote the inferior 
order of knights, as diſtinguiſhed from barons and bannerets, 
who were the chief or ſuperior knights. 

Hence ſome think, we now call baſe-#nights, inferior to baro- 
nets, knights batchelors, g. d. bas-chevaiier. Kenn. Gloſſ. ad 
Antiq. Paroch. in voc. 

BASELS, Baſelli, in our old writers, a kind of coin aboliſhed 
* King Henry II. 1158. Hollenſhed's Chron. p. 67. ap. 

ount | 


and ig uſeful on many 


b many ay. 
See Lyvivs 


BASELLA, in botany, the name of a plant, in all things 
ing with the c/cuta, or dodder ; but that the ſeed is ſingle, 
only one ſucceeding each flower, which is incloſed in a ſuccu- 
lent cup reſembling a berry. Hort. Malab. Vol. 7. p. 24. 

BASEMENT, in architecture, a continued baſe, extended a 

conſiderable length, as around a houſe, a room, or other piece 
of building, 
This is alſo called, by antient architects, flereobata; by the 
French, embaſement, or ſoubaſement ; ſometimes ſocle continu, 
when it is without either baſe or corniſh. Davilar, Archit. 
P. 2. p. 562. & 858. 

BASHARIANS, a ſect of Mahometans, being a branch or ſub- 

diviſion of the Motazalites. 
The Baſharians are thoſe who maintain the tenets of Baſhar 
Ebn Motamer, a principal man among the Motazalites who 
varied, in ſome points, from the general tenets, of the ſe, 
as carrying man's free agency to a great length, and even to 
the making him independent. He aſſerted, that God is not 
always obliged to do that which is beſt ; for that, if he pleaſed, 
he could make all men true believers. Accordingly he taught, 
that God might doom an infant to eternal puniſhment ; but 
taught at the ſame time, that he would be unjuſt in ſo doing, 
Vid. Sale, Prelim. Diſc. to Koran. 

BASH AW (Cyc.)—The Turks, it is to be obſerved, pronounce 
indifferently paſcha, or baſcha ; yet, according to d'Herbelot, 
paſeba is the title moſt frequently given to the great officers of 
the Porte, and baſcha to the lower officers of the army, ſome- 
times even to the common janizaries. Others pretend, that 
baſcha is the Arabic, and paſcha, the true, or Turkiſh pronun- 
ciation. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 784. | 
A baſhaw is made with the ſolemnity of carrying a flag or ban- 
ner before him, accompanied with muſic and ſongs, by the 
Mirialem, an officer on purpoſe for the inveſtiture of baſhaws. 
Rycaut. Pref, Stat. of the Ottom. Emp. 1. 1. c. 12. p. 51. 
Paſhaw, uſed abſolutely, denotes the prime vizier ; the reſt of 
the denomination being diſtinguiſhed by the addition of the 
province, city, or the like, which they have the command of; 
as the boſhawo of Egypt, of Paleſtine, &c. 

The baſhaws are the emperor's ſpunges. We find loud com- 
plaints among Chriſtians of their avarice and extortions. As 
they buy their governments, every thing is venal with them. 
Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 118. b. | 
When glutted with wealth, the emperor frequently makes 
them a preſent of a bow-ſtring, and becomes heir to all their 
ſpoil. Vid. Tarn Voyag. T. 1. let. 1. p. 17. a. It. T. 2. 
p. 22, 26. | 

There are alſo /ub-ba s, or deputy-governors under the firlt. 
Vid.. Phil Tor N 2178 p. 8 . 

BASIATRAHAGI, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for tbe 
common polygonum, or knot-graſs. Ger. Emar. Ind. 2. 

BASIL (C cl.) The order of St. Bail ſtill continues in Greece. 

The habit of the monks is black, and plain, conſiſting of 2 

long caſſock, and a great gown with large ſleeves: on the! 

head they wear a hood, which reaches to the ſhoulders : they 
wear no 'linnen ; ſleep without ſheets, in the ſtraw ; eat no 
fleſh; faſt often; and till the ground with their own hands 

D'Emillian, Hiſt. Monaſt. Ord p. 19. | 

This order was introduced in the Weſt in 1057, and was re- 

formed in 1569, by pope Gregory XIII. who united the reli- 

gious of this order in Italy, Spain, and Sicily, into one con- 
pregation ; of which the monaſtery of St. Saviour at Meſſin! 
is the chief, and enjoys preheminence over the reſt. Each 
community has its particular rule, beſides the rule of St. Baſt 
which is very general, and preſcribes little more than the com 
mon duties of a Chriſtian life v. [ Corn. Dict. des Arts, 
T. 1. p. 94. b. D'Emillian, Hiſt. Monaſt. Ord. p. 20-] 
BAIL, in botany. OcyMuM. , 


| BASILARE Os,(Cycl.)in anatomy,a barbarous denomination given 


to the os / noi des, on account of it being ſituated at the nd 


wům of baſis of the ſkull .; or becauſe a great part of the brain 


0 L 4e. . 
hereon, as on its baſis b, -{ * Drake, Anthrop. 1. 4 
5 b Blaſ. ad Veſling. c. 13. P. 


3441705 Rache, à title aſſumed by the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, excluſive of all other princes, to whom they gave 
the title Put. rex, king. Sc. Thel. T. 1.p. 669. Du Cange, 
Gloſf. Gr. T. 1. p. 179, ſeq. Ejuſd. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 499. 
The ſame quality was afterwards given by them to the kings 
of Bulgaria, and to Charlemaign, from the ſucceſſors of which 
laſt they endeavoured to wreſt it back again. 

The title ba/ileus has been ſince aſſumed by other kings, par- 
ticularly the kings of England, Ego Edgar totius Angliæ baſi- 
leus confirmavi. Du Cange, Gloll. Lat. 

Hence alſo the queen of England was intitled Baſilla and Ba- 
filiſe. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. Baſiliſſa. 

BASILEUs, in zoology, a name by which ſeveral of the old au- 
thors called the regulus criſlatus, or golden crowned wren. 
The word is derived of the Greek þa7vg, a king and this, 
and the other names of royalty given to this little bird, are, on 
account of the golden crown on its head. Ray, Ornitholog. 


195,]J—8ee SPHENOI- 


163. 

BASILIGS, Bafilica, in literary hiſtory, (Cycl.) a name ſuppoſed to 
have been given by the emperor Leo to a collection of laws, in 
honour of his father Baſilius Macedo, who began it in the year 
867, and in the execution chiefly made uſe of Sabbathius 
Protoſpatharius, who carried the work as far as 40 books. 
Leo added 20 books more, and publiſhed the work in 880.— 
The whole, thirty years after, was corrected and improved by 
Conſtantin Porphyrogenitus, ſon of Leo; whence many have 
held him the author of the ba/#lzca. 

Six books of the baſilica were tranſlated into Latin in 1557, by 
Gentian Hervetus. An edition of the Greek baſilics, with a 
Latin verſion, has been ſince publiſhed at Paris, in 1647, by 
Annib. Fabrottus, in 7 volumes. There ſtill want 19 books, 
which are ſuppoſed to be loſt. Fabrottus has endeavoured to 
ſupply, in ſome meaſure, the defect from the ſynopſis of the 
baſilica, and the gloſſes; of which ſeveral had been made un- 
der the ſucceeding emperors, and contained the whole Juſti- 
nian law, excepting the ſuperfluities, in a new and more con- 
ſiſtent order, together with the later conſtitutions of the em- 
perors poſterior to Juſtinian. Vid. Strav. Bibl. Jur. c. 4. F. 2, 
ſeq. Hartung. Exerc. Jur. Civ. I. 1. c. 6. p. 18, ſeq. Menage, 
Anti-Baill. T. 1. p. 137, ſeq. Morbef. Polyhiſt. T. 3. 1. 6. 

c. 14. §. 11. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 6. c. 6. Tom. 2. p. 425. 

BAsILIcs, bafilice, in church hiſtory {Cycl.)—Thereis ſome diſ- 
pute concerning the origin and occaſion of this appellation, as 
well as the extent of it. | 
Some will have the antient churches to have been called baſi- 
lice, becauſe generally built in the faſhion of the Roman halls, 
called by that name: others, becauſe divers churches were 
formed of thoſe halls. In reality, on the converſion of Con- 
ſtantine, many of the antient ba/ilice were given to the 
church, and turned to another uſe, v:z. for Chriſtian aſſemblies 
to meet in, as may be collected from that paſſage in Auſonius, 
where ſpeaking to the emperor Gratian, he tells him, the ba- 
filice, which heretofore were wont to be filled with men of 
buſineſs, were now thronged with votaries praying for his 


ſafety. By which he muſt needs mean, that the Roman halls |. 


or courts were turned into Chriſtian churches : and hence, we 
conceive, the name ba/ilice came to be a general name for 
churches in after-ages. Baronius, Durantus, and Bona, give 
other reaſons for the appellation ; as that it was becauſe 
churches were places where ſacrifice was offered to God, the 
king of all the earth ; or becauſe they were only the more 
ſtately and magnificent churches which had the title, ſuch as, 
by their grandeur, either ſurpaſſed other churches, as the pa- 
laces of princes do private houſes. But this is not true in fact; 
for ever ſince the word came firſt into uſe, it appears to have 
been the common name of all public churches, as contradiſtin- 
guiſhed from the private churches of monaſteries, Fc. . It 
has been diſputed between meſſieurs Launoi and Valois, whe- 
ther the church of St. Vincent, built by king Childebert, were 
' * a monaſtery, or a baſilic v. [ Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 
L L . . . Vid. Giorn. de Lett. d' Ital. T. 1. p. 78. 
d Vid. Jour. des Sav. T. 20. p. 505.] | 
BAs1LIC is chiefly applied, in modern times, to churches of 
royal foundation ; as thoſe of St. John de Lateran, and St. 
Peter of the Vatican at Rome, founded by the emperor Con- 
ſtantine. Daviler, Archit. p. 414. 
Golden BAS TL Ic, baſilica aurea, is an appellation given the 


church of the Lateran, on account of its richneſs and furni- 
ture. | | 


Churches before conſecration. Vid. 

1237, §. 1. | , ? 

Basilics were alſo little chapels built by the antient Franks 

| Over the tombs of their 
of the ſacred bafilice, or churches, Du Cange, 

t..T. 1. p. 500. | 4 60 21 
Perſons of inferior condition had only tumbæ, or porticuli erect- 
ed over them. By an article in the ſalic law, he that robbed 
2 tumba or porticulus, 
robbed a baſilica 30 ſolidi. Leg Salic. tit. 58, F. 39 ſeq. 
SUPPL, Fo L N | : 


BaziLic appears alſo to have been e in later ages to 


= 


| 


was to be fined 15 ſolidi; but he that 


= 


men, ſo called, as 8 the 
loſl, | 


p. 177, ſeq. 
BASILISCUS, 


— 
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BasiLics, baſilice, among the Romans, were (; pacious and beau- 


tiful edifices, deſigned chiefly for the centumviri, or the judges to 
ſit in and hear cauſes, and for the counſellors to receive clients. 
The bankers too had one part of the ba/ilice allotted for their 
reſidence . The ſcholars alſo went thither to make their de- 
clamations, according to the teſtimony of Quinctilian 4.— 
[ © Rofin. Ant. I. g. c. 7. Qunctil. |. 12. c. 5.] 
The Roman bafilice were covered, by which they were diſtin- 
guiſhed from the fora, which were public places; open to the 
air, | 
Some have obſerved, that the ba/ilice were to be built adjoin- 
ing to the forum ©. But this will by no means hold in reſj 
of all. At the end of each was a large, lofty hall, called cha!- 
cidica, furniſhed with galleries, wherein the ſpectators were 
laced during the adminiſtration of juſtice ſ. [ Calvu. Lex. 
1 p- 11. b. f Vid. Vitruv. Archit. I. 5. c. 6. Perrault, 
Abreg. P. 2. c. 1. art. 3] | 
Voffius ® has obſerved, that thoſe baſilice were built in the 
ſhape of our churches, that is oblong, which was the reaſon, 
that, upon the ruin of many of the ba/ilice, Chriſtian churches, 
were raiſed on the old foundation; and often alſo a whole ba- 
fi'iica was converted to ſuch a pious uſe b. [ V. Etym. p. 
65, ſeq. * Kenn. Rom. Antiq. P. 2. I. 1. c. 5. p. 48.] 
The firſt ba/i/zca was built at Rome by Cato the elder ; whence 
it was called Porcia; the ſecond was called Opimia ; the third 
was that of Paulus, built at a great expence, and with much 


magnificence, whence it was called by ſome regia Pauli; an- 


other was built by Julius Cæſar, called baſilica Fulia; of which 
Vitruvius tells us he had the direction. Vid. Liv. l. 26. c. 27. 


| There were others alſo, to the number of 3 or twenty. 


The baſilica Fulia not only ſerved for the hearing of cauſes, 
but for the reception and audience of foreign ambaſſadors. It 
was ſupported by an hundred marble pillars in four rows, and 
inriched with decorations of gold and precious ſtones. In it 
were thirteen tribunals, or Jud) ment-ſeats, where the prætors 


ſat to diſpatch cauſes, Plin. Epiſt. I. 2. Ep. 14. ap. Heder. 
Schul. Lex: p. 522. 


* P. 522 f 
BASILIDIANS (Cycl.)— In general, the Baſilidians held much 


the ſame opinions with the Valentinians, another branch of 
the gnoſtic family. (See GnosT1cs, Cyl.) They aſſerted, 
that all the actions of men are nece ; that faith is a natu- 
ral gift, to which men are forcibly determined, and ſhould 
therefore be ſaved, though their lives were ever. ſo irregular. 
Irenzus and others aſſure us, they acted conſiſtently with theit 
principle, committing all manner of villainies and impurities, 
in confidence of their natural election. Vid. King, Hiſt. Apoſt. 
Creed, c. 5. p. 302. 

They had a particular hierarchy of divine perſons, or ons. 
fs Mes, Cycl. 1 

Under the name Abraxas, they are ſaid to have worſhipped the 
ſupreme God, from whom, as a principle, all other things 


roceeded. 
There are ſeveral gems ſtill ſubſiſting inſcribed with the name 
Abraxas, which were uſed by the Baſilidians as amulets againſt 
diſeaſes and evil ſpirits. Vid. Mont fauc. Palzogr. I. 2. C. 8. 
See ABRAXAS, Cycl. and Suppl. | 
in zoology, a name given by ſome of the old au- 
thors to the regulus criſlatus, or golden crowned wren. This 
name is a diminutive of the word hie, king, another of its 
5 given it becauſe df its golden crown. Ray, Ornithol. 
P- 103. ' 


* 


3 
Bas1L1scus, bafiliſe, or bafiliſk, is alſo uſed to denote a very 


dangerous ſort of ſerpent, which kills, as it is ſaid, by its 
breath or ſight only. This was alſo called regulus, which an- 
ſwers to the name of baſiliſcus, or little king, becauſe it has a 
kind of crown upon its head, and is the moſt dangerous of alt 
ſerpents. Galen ſays, that it is of a colour inclining to yel- 
low; that it has three little eminences upon its head; ſpeck- 
led with whitiſh ſpots, which have the appearance of a ſort of 
crown. ZElian ſays, that its poiſon is ſo penetrating, as td 
kill the largeſt ſepents with its vapour only; and that if it but 
bite the end of any man's ftick, it kills him. It drives away 
all other ſerpents with the noiſe of its hiſſing. Pliny ſays, it 
kills thoſe who look upon it. 3 

The generation of the bafiliſe is not leſs marvellous, being ſaid 
to be produced from a cock's egg, brooded on by a ſerpent. 
Theſe, and other things *. ridiculous, are related by 
Matthiolus, Galen, Dioſcorides, Pliny, and Eraſiſtratus. 
Kirchmayer and Vander Wiel have given the hiſtory of the 
bafiliſk, and detected the folly and impoſture of the traditions 
concerning it. Vid. Vater. Phyl. Exper. . 8. c. 6. p. 831. 

In ſome apothecaries ſhops there are little dead ſerpents ſhewn,' 
which are ſaid to be ba/i/iſcs. But theſe ſeem rather to be a 
kind of ſmall bird, almoſt like a cock, but without feathers : 
its head is lofty ; its, wings are almoſt like 4 bat's; its eyes 


large, and its neck very ſhort, 
The moſt eminent phyſicians, and ' modern philoſ 


look upon all that is ſaid of the bafil;ſe as fabulous, and mere 
invention: they fay that no one ever ſaw any real baſiliſes ; 
that thoſe which are ſhewn and ſold at Venice, and in 6ther 
laces, are nothing but little thornbacks artificially put into a 
orm like that of a young cock, by ſtretching oat their fins, 


and contriving them with a little head, and hollaw eyes: 


and this, . r 
4 | | es 


* 


B A8 


3 at an 8 ſhop at Paris, and in another at the 

jeſuits of Pont-a-Mouſſon. 

We find the baſi/iſe mentioned in the Bible; but the Hebrew 

word pethen, which is tranſlateg 1 ſignifies an aſp, as the 
beſt interpreters agree. Calm. Dict. Bibl. in voc. | | 
BAsIIIsc is alſo myſtically uſed by the alchymiſts, to denote the 
ſublimate mercury of the philoſophers, 3 
Lully applies the name to a certain ſtone, which kills mercury, 
and fixes it into perfect ſilver, without fire. 
Others, by the word Bafiliſe, expreſs the philoſophers ſtone 
itſelf, and with leſs impropriety, if, as ſome have held, this 
ſtone is made of the powder of the ba/ili/c. 
Paracelſus gives the appellation aj the venereal diſeaſe. 

+ _ PAsIL1SC alſo denotes a great piece 0 nance; thus denomi- 
nated from its reſemblance to the ſuppoſed ſerpent. of that 
name. n 
The bafiliſe throws an iron ball of 200 pound weight. It was 
much talked of in the time of Solyman emperor of the Turks, 
in the wars in Hungary; but ſeems now out of uſe d. Paulus 

Jovius i relates the terrible ſlaughter made by a ſingle ball 
from one of theſe haſiliſcs in a Spaniſh ſhip ; after penetrating 
the boards and planks in the ſhip's head, it killed above thirty 
men k. Maffeus I ſpeaks of bafiliſes made of braſs, which were 
drawn eachby 100 yoke of oxen.— [ > Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 
1. p. 897. 1 Hift. T. 2. P. 1. * Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. 

. 118. a, ! Hiſt. Ind. I. 2. 

| Modern writers alſo give the name Lafiliſc to a much ſmaller 
and ſizeable piece of ordnance, which the Dutch make fifteen 
feet long, and the French only ten. It carries forty-eight 
pound. Vol, Lex. Math. p. 245. a 

BASIOGLOSSUM (Cycl.) — The Par baſiaglaſſum is otherwiſe 
denominated, from its figure, par hyp/iloideum. Vid. Barthol. 
Anat. 1. 3. c. 13. p. 550. ap. Caft. Lex. p. 100. : 
Some have denied the exiſtence of the par tafiogloſſum, parti- 
cularly Fallopius and Mr. Cowper ; tho' this laſt, on further 
inquiry, found ſome fibres, which, by their contrary order 
to thoſe of the geniagloſſum, induced him to allow the baſco- 
gloſſum*. Heiſtet only. makes the baſiogloſſum a part of the 
ceratogloſſum d. [ Drake, Anthrop. 1. 3. c. 15. p. 355- 
d Comp. Anat. F. 323. 

The tafiog/ofſum, with the geniogloſſum, ceratogloſſum, and 

5 n form the body of the tongue. See To Gx. 


4 


part, or that directly levelled at the indication. Vid. Funk. 
Conſp. Form. Medic. tab. 1. p. 1. 

BAs1s, in the antient muſic and poetry, denotes the equability 
of. ſounds proceeding in the ſame tenor. Scalig. Poet. I. 1. 


c. 19. | | | 
In which ſenſe, baſs ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ar, or 
elevation, as well as from thefis, or depreſſion. 

Bas1s, in oratory, denotes the fourth member of a complete ex- 
ordium, being that which ſucceeds the apodoſis, and prepares 
the way for the propoſition. Heder. Schul. Lex. p. 522. | 

BASIUM. Chemiſts uſe the word baum, which literally in La- 

tin ſignifies a kiſs, for an extemporaneous tincture of iron and 
copper, invented by Cloſſæus. Schred. Pharm. I. 3. c. 11. 


IS (Cycl.) —The Baſis of a medicine denotes the principal] 


BAS 


riage ; but it is very probable, that even theſe were again a: 

vided, perhaps, =. times, _—_ 

The branches between- the joints are not all equally of 

length, tho', for the moſt part, they are pretty nearly b. 

but thoſe branches, which were on that ſide of the fiſh on 

which the — Joint was placed, are always about 2 
0 


fourth or a fifth part longer than thoſe on the other ſide. Eye 
one of theſe branches, from the mouth to the very extremi 4 
has a double range or chain of pores running regularly alone 
it; and the body of the fiſh much reſembles the echin; kin? 
being protuberant, and divided into five parts, each ſupported 
by its bony ridge. The arms or branches are never ve 
ſtrong ; but, when they are dry, they are greatly more brittle 
than before, the leaſt force imaginable deſtroying them. 
The ſhoals of Nantuket, an iſland on the coaſt of New Eng. 
land, at times furniſh the fiſhermen with this creature; but it 
is remarkable, that they are never ſeen there, unleſs when 
taken by hooks in fiſhing for other fiſh. They claſp the hook. 
bait faſt, and encircle it with all their arms, coming up, when 
drawn by it, in form of a wicker basket; whence the name: 
but, when they have been ſome time out of the water, they 
become flat. | 


The uſe of the numerous arms of this fiſh is plainly to catch 


its prey. It probably extends them to their full length while 
under the water, and then claſps hold of any thing fit for food 
that chances to ſwim over them. The fiſhermen have ſome- 
times found the arms containing ſmall mackrel, or pieces of 
larger. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 57, & 74. 
Mr. Winthorp ſays, this fiſh might alſo be called net-fiſh, or 
urſe-net-fiſh. Phil. Tranſ. No 74. 
t is evident from the deſcription, that this fiſh is of the fla 


arboreſcens, or branched ftar-fiſh kind; but whether the ſame 


with the commonly known kind called the caput medzſe, is 

not evident from this deſcription, The body of this fiſh, by 

what is related of its protuberance, and reſemblance to the 

_ marini, may probably be the afteropodium in its fofli 
te, " 


Bask ET ſalt. This is a brime ſalt, made from the water of our 


ſalt ſprings in Cheſhire and elſewhere, differing from the com- 
mon brime ſalt in the fineneſs of the grain, and in its white- 
neſs and purity. 225 | 

In the preparing this kind of ſalt, ſome uſe reſin, and other 
additions, to break the grain, and make it ſmall : others effect 
this by keeping up a very brisk fire under it, and ſtirring it all 
the while ; but the moſt approved method is only to take out 
for this kind the third draught of every pan that is working 
for the common brime falt, and to 0 this before the granules 
or cryſtals are perfectly formed. By this means, the falt is very 
fine, and when it has been had hard preſſed down into ſmall 
—_— baskets, it is dried at the ftove in them, and ſo kept 

r fale. ek 


BA SON (Cycl.)—Sale by the Baso, at Amſterdam, is uſed for 


the public ſales made under the direction of the Ven du Mee- 
ſter; thus called, by reaſon that, before adjudging the lot or 
commodity to the laſt bidder, they uſually ſtrike a braſs bn, 
to give notice of it. Savar. Dit. Comm. Supp. p. 53. 


Caft. Lex. p. 100. Basox, in water-works, a cavity dug in the ground, of a round, 


| BASKET, a kind of veſſel made of ofier, wicker, raſhes, or the 
like, of different figures and ſizes, according to the uſe it is 
intended for. See OzIER. rar arts Mean 
Baskets have their uſes not only in the œconomical, but mili- 
tary affairs: at ſieges, they make uſe of a ſmall basket filled 
with earth, and ranged on the top of the parapet. 


oval, ſquare, or other figure, lined or laid with ſtone, flint, 
or flags, bound with cement or lead, and bordered with tur), 
marble, or the like, ſerving to receive the water of a jet d'eal, 
or to ſupply water for the occaſions of the garden. Davilr. 
Archit. 5 2. P- 41 4. 4 4 
There are divers ſpecies and denominations of baſins, vi. 


They are about a foot and an half high, as much in diameter Figured Basow, that whoſe plan or circumference makes ſever 


and eight or ten inches at bottom ; fo that being ſet 


at 
together, they leave a fort of embrafeures at their bottom, 


Gull. Gent, DiR. P. 2. in voc. 


turns and returns, either ſtreight, circular, or the like. Such 


: are moſt of the baſons of fountains at Rome. - 
through which the ſoldiers fire, without expoſing themſelves. Ba sow with a baluftrade, that whoſe cavity is ſurrounded with 


balluſtrade of ſtone, marble, braſs, or the like. 


Bask Er alſo imports a kind of meaſure or quantity of certain | BasoN with a trench, or baſſin a rigole, that whoſe border being 


commodities : a basket of mzd'ars contains two buſhels ; of 
ene from twenty to fifty pound weight. Ruſt Dict. 
I. in voc. * 2 ee N 
BASKET, corbeille, in architecture, a kind of vaſe, or figure- 
piece of ſculpture, in form of a basket filled with flowers or 
* ſerving to terminate ſome decoration. Daviler. Archit. 
P. 2. p. 519. | 
Ba a 75 7 a natural hiſtory, a name . th the Engliſh in 
North America to a very remarkable fiſh, ſometimes caught] 
in the ſeas thereabout, tho' not frequent any where. | 
Mr. Hocke, to whom it was referred by the Royal Society to 
name it, has called it, Piſcis echinoftellaris viſaforms, the bo- 
dy of it reſembling an .in, or echinus marinus, and the 
arms a ſtar-fiſh, and finally, the dividing of the branches be- 
ing more like that of the branches of miſletoe than any other 
natural production we are acquainted with. _ M3 
This-fiſh ſpreads itſelf from a pentagonal mouth piece, or 
root, in the centre of which the mouth is placed, into five 
main limbs or branches; and each of theſe, at its firſt iſſuing] 
dodut of the body, is divided into two: this makes ten. Each 
of theſe ten again divides into two, which makes twenty, and 
' fo on, each dividing to the fourteenth time; at which place | 
they make more than fourſcore thouſand limbs. Theſe are 
too ſmall to be traced farther by the eye, or preſerved in car- 


— 


La 


V 
\ 


of marble, or other ſtone, has a trench cut in it, from whence, 
at certain diſtances, ſprings out a thread of water, which lines 
the trench, and forms a kind of nape or gargle around the ba- 


luſtrade. Such is that oſ the fountain of the rock of the Bell 


videre at Rome, Daviler, ib. p. 415. 


Baso en coguille, that ſhaped: like a ſhell, 
BAso of d:ſcharge, Baſſin de decharge, that made in the loweſt 


part of a garden, for the water of the ſeveral fountains, 
it has-ſerved it purpoſe, to empty itſelf into; from thence © 
be conveyed by ſome trench or canal into the next river. 


BaoN of @ port denotes the place where the ſhips ſtand. uli, 


Di&. Marin. p. 75. . 
The word is alſo uſed for a ſmall private port contrived in? 
large one, for the refitting of veſſels, more frequently called 3 
Baſms,- in gardening, are either for ornament or uſe. =_ 
there is a jet d eau in the middle, the baſor muſt always _ 
propottioned to the height it throws the water, as to be 7 1 
4 receiving it when blown about by winds, and not fi 

to be thrown on the walks. | 97 
The depth of baſons is uſually from two to three feet, this 
ing ſufficient to ſecure the bottom of the baſons from froſt, 


to dip the watering pots for the garden in; but, if they or 


intended to hold fiſh, they muſt be four or five feet deeſ 
Deeper than this is dangerous, and unneceflary. _ Boſe 


. 

* 

\ 
. 
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ms are made either with clay, cement, or lead; but they | 


2 ually made with clay. In the making them this 
= a be ab four feet longer on each fide 
2 baſon is to be. This will be taken up by the walls and | 
clay. For the ſame reaſon, it muſt be dug two feet deeper than 
the intended depth of the water; becauſe it is to be laid over 
ejohteen inches thick with clay, and ſix inches with gravel and 

Sia The wall is to be made with ſhards, rubbiſh, or 
3 with the natural earth for mortar z and the clay muſt 
be well worked, and trod firmly down with the naked feet. 
The way of making them with cement is, to allow one foot 
nine inches every way for the work ; then cut the banks per- 
pendicularly, and raiſe a wall of maſonry a foot thick, made 
of pebble-ſtones, or the like, laid, in mortar of lime and ſand : 
the bottom is then to be covered to the ſame thickneſs and 
then the ſolid lining of the cement is to be backed up againſt 
the walls, and over the bottom. This is to be made of {mall 
flints in beds of mortar made of lime and cement. When this 
ſolid is eight inches thick, it muſt be plaſtered over the whole 
ſurface with cement well ſifted before it be mixed with the 
lime; and with this it is to be wrought over ſmooth with a 
trowel. The proportion of this cement ſhould be two-thirds 
of the cement or powdered tile to one-third of lime; and this 
cement has the property of hardening ſo under water, that it 
will become like ſtone or marble, and will not be ſubject to 

ecay of along time. 
= the finiſhing, the Laſon ſhould, for four five days, be 
anointed over very often with oil, or bullocks blood, to keep 
it from flawing or cracking in the drying; and after this, the 
water ſhould be let in as ſoon as may be. 
The leaded baſons are made with walls a foot thick, and a bot- 
tom of half a foot. Theſe muſt be of rubble-ſtones cemented 
with plaſter ; for the lime would injure and eat the Jead. The 
ſheets of lead are to be ſpread over theſe walls and bottom, and 
ſeamed with ſolder. Theſe baſons, however, are but little in 
uſe now, from the expence of making them, and the danger of 
the lead's being ſtolen. 
The waſte-pipes of fountains ought always to be made large 
enough, for fear of choaking. When the waſte water is to be 
carried off into common ſewers, it may be carried away in 
drains, or earthen pipes; but, when it is to ſerve for baſons 
that lie below it, it is to be conveyed in leaden ones. Vid. 
Miller's Gard. Dict. 

Basdwn of the Sea. See the article SEA. 

BASSAD, 
the Greeks, uſed by the women to paint their cheeks, and by 
the dyers about cloaths. It has been ſo far miſunderſtood by 
late authors as to be interpreted by the word coral; but the 
error of this is evident, ſince coral has none of theſe proper- 
ties. See the article MARCGIN A. | 

BASSE, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the ſea-wolf; the 
lupus piſcis of authors. The have called this 
and ſome of the later writers, as Paulus Jovius, and others, 

pigola. It is properly a ſpecies of pearch, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by Artedi by the name of the pearch with thirteen rays in the 
ſecond fin of the back, and fourteen in-the pirma auri. See 
the articles PERCA and Lupus Marinus. 


Bassz-Cour, in building, à court ſeparated from the principal | 


one, and deftined for the ſtables, coach-houſes, and livery- 
ſervants. Daviler, Archit. P. 2. p. 414. TY 

BassE-Cour of a country-ſeat, is the yard, or place where the 

cattle, fowls, &c; are kept. 
That where ſtrange creatures of divers ſotts are kept for curio- 
ſity, is called by the French menagerie. The Romans gave the 
name vivarium to that place, where beaſts were kept for the 
public ſhews. 

BassE, in the middle-age writers, denotes a collar for cart horſes, 
made of flags. 0 | 
Hence alſo the round, matted cuſhion of flags, uſed for kneel- 
ing in churches, is called baſe; in Kent, a truſb. Kenn. Gloſſ. 
Paroch. Antiq. in voc. 

BASSET, or Bass FTT, a game with cards. 

The perſons concerned in baſjet, are, 1% The tailleur, banker, 
or dealer, who keeps the bank. | 

2% The croupier, who is his affiſtant, and ſtands by to ſuper- 
viſe the loſing cards. 


| 


3. The punter, ponte, or fetter, that is, any one who plays | 


againſt the banker. | 

Beſides theſe, there are other terms uſed in this game, as, 

4*. The faſſe, or face, which is the firſt card turned up by the 

tailleur belonging to the pack ; by which he gains half the va- 
\Jue of the money laid down on every card of that fort 

punters. | 


5%. The couch, or firſt money which every punter puts on 


each card; each perſon that plays, having a book of thirteen | 


feveral cards before him, on which he may lay his money, 
more or leſs, at difcretion. | | 


6% The parol which is, when a punter having won the firſt | 


take, and having a mind to purſue his good fortune,” crooks 


the corner of his card, and lets his prize he, aiming at a ſep? et 


le va. | | 
7*. The maſſe, when having won the firſt ſtake, the punter is 
willing to venture more money on the ſame card. 


8*, The pcy, when the punter having won the firſt ſtake, be 


or BESsD, an Arabian name for the purple fucus of | 


brax ; | 


| 


— 


by the 


BASSETING, in the coal mines, 


it a ſhilling, half- crown, guinea, or whatever he laid down on 
his card, and not caring to hazard the paroli, leaves off, or 
goes the pay; in which caſe, if the card turn up wrong, he 
loſes nothing, having won the couch before; whereas if it turn 
right, he, by this adventure, wons double the money ſtaked. 
9% The alpieto, much the ſame with paroli, and uſed when 
a couch 1s won by turning up, or crodking the corner of the 
winning card: | | 
10. Sept et le da, the firſt great chance or prize, when the 
punter having won the couch, makes a paroli, and goes on to 
a ſecond chance; ſo that if his winning card turns up again, 
it comes to ſept et le va, which is ſeven times as much as he 
laid down on his card. | ; | | 
1%. Quinxe et li va is the next higher prize, when the punter 
having won the former, is reſolved to puſh his fortune, and lay 
his money a ſecond time on the ſame card, by crooking an- 
other corner; in which caſe, if it come up, L wins fifteen 
times the money he laid down. 

12. Trent et le va is the next higher prize, when the punter 
crooking the fourth corner of his winning card, if it turn up, 
he wins thirty-three times the money he firſt ſtaked. 

13%. Sorxant et le va is the higheſt prize, and entitles the win- 
ner to ſixty- ſeven times his firſt money, which, if it were 
conſiderable, ſtands a chance to break the bank: but the bank 
ſtands many chances firſt of breaking the punter. This can- 
not be won, but by the tailleur's dealing the cards over again. 
The rules of the game of baſſet are as follow: f 
The banker holds a pack of fifty-two cards, and having ſhuf- 
fled them, he turns the whole pack at once, ſo as to diſcover 
= laſt card ; after which he lays down all the cards by cou- 
ples. | 

The punter has his book of thirteen cards in his hand, from 
the king to the ace; out of theſe he takes one card, or more, 
at pleaſure, upon which he lays a ſtake. | 

The punter may, at his choice, either lay down his ſtake be- 
fore the pack is turned, or immediately after it is turned, or 
after any number of couples are down. : 
Suppoling the punter to lay down his ſtake after the pack is 
turned, and calling 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc. the places of thoſe cards 
which follow the card in view, either immediately after the 
pack is turned, or after any number of couples are drawn. 


3 
If the card, upon which the punter has laid a ſtake, comes out 
in any odd place, except the firſt; he wins a ſtake equal to his 
own. | 
If the card, upon which the punter has laid a ſtake, comes out 
in any even place, except the ſecond, he loſes his ſtake. 
If the card of the punter comes out in the firſt place, he nei- 
ther wins nor loſes ; but takes his own ſtake again. 
If the card of the punter comes out in the ſecond place, he 
does not loſe his whole ftake, but only one half ; and this is 
the caſe in which the punter is ſaid to be faced. 


When the punter choofes to come in after any number of cou- 


ples are down, if his card happens to be but once in the pack, 
and is the laſt of all, there is an exception from the general 
rule; for tho it comes out in an odd place, which ſhould en- 
title him to win a ſtake equal to his own, yet he neither wins 


nor loſes from that circumſtance, but takes back his own 


ſtake. 
This game has been the object of mathematical calculations. 
Mr. De Moivre ſolves this problem: To eſtimate at baſſet the 
loſs of the panter under any circut ce of cards remaining 
in the ſtock when he lays his ſtake, and of any number of 
times that his card is repeated in the ſtock. From his ſolution 
he has formed a table, ſhewing the ſeveral loſſes of the punter 
in whatſoeyer circumſtances he may happen to be. See Doctr. 
of Chances, p. 63. 8 | 
From this table it appears, 1. That the fewer cards are in the 
ſtock, the greater is the loſs of the punter. 2. That the leaſt 
loſs of the punter, under the fame circumftances of cards re- 
maining in the ſtock, is when his card is but twice in it; the 
next greater when but three times; till greater when four 
times: and the greateſt when but once. 

The gain of the banker, upon all the money adventured at 
at baſ/et, is 15 8. 3d. per cent. De Miure, Dor. of Chances, 


93. : | | | 
The game of baſſet is ſaid to have been invented by 4 noble 
Venetian, who, on account thereof; was baniſhed Venice. 
It was firſt introduced into France by ſignior Juſtiniani, am- 
baſſador of that republic in 1674. Severe laws were made 
againſt it under Louis XIV. *; to elude which, they diſguiſed 
85 under the name of pu & contre, that is, for and againſt, 

ich occaſioned new arrets and prohibitions of parliament v. 
II * Di&t. de Trev. T. 1. p. 903. Vid. De Marre, 


Traite de Police, 1. 3. T. 4. c. 6. 5 | 
deriotes the riſe of the vein of 
coal towards the ſurface of the earth, till it come within two 
or three feet of the ſurface itſelf. Platt, Nat. Hift. Stafford. 


# 


e. 3. 6. 66. | 
This is alſo called by the workmen cyoping; and ſtands oppoſed 
to dipping, which is the deſcent of the vein to ſuch a de 


that it is rarely, if ever, followed to the end. 
have 


BASSO Relieves (Cycl.) make part of the furniture of antiqua- 
| ries. "Thoſe of the Trajarr and Antonine columns beer 
| 1 885 eopi 


— 
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| > bod he made maps and proſpects 


BASTARD, in reſpe& of 


BASTARDY is a defect of birth 
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Lopied by Bartoli 
. Severus by Suareſius. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. 5. 


relieve. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No 6. p. 99. 


BASTAGARII, in antiquity, a college or company at Rome, 


who carried the fiſcal ſpecies out of the provinces to Rome or 
Conſtantinople. Hartung. Curſ. Jur. Civ. Exerc. 3. c. 15. $.55. 
The directors of theſe were called præpoſiti baſtagarum. 
The word is derived from baſlaga, which properly imports the 
office of carriage or conveyance, amo rv Para, portare. 
Tho” ſome will have them called baftangarii, q. d. beſtiæ an- 
gariæ, & quid ruſticos angariabant, ad quintam be/tiam praflan- 
dam. Du Cange, Gloſſ Lat. T. 1. p. 502. 
The denomination ba/togarii has alſo been given to thoſe who 
carry the images of ſaints at proceſſions. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Græc. T. 1. p. 182. | 


BASTARD (Cycl.) does not appear to have antiently imported 


reproach. William the Conqueror makes no ſcruple of 
avg that appellation. His epiſtle to Alan count of Bre- 

e begins, Ego Willig/mus cognomento Baſtardus. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. p. 502. 
If a baſtard be got under the umbrage of a certain oak in 
Knollwood in Staffordſhire, belonging to the manor of Ter- 
ley-Caſtle, no puniſhment can be inflited ; nor can the lord, 
nor the biſhop, take cognizance of it. Platt, Nat. Hiſt. Staf- 
ford. c. 8. F. 23. p. 279. | 


BasTARD, in the ſea language, is uſed for a large fail of a gal- 


ley, which will make way with a ſlack wind. 

BASTARD is alſo uſed adjectively, or in compoſition with divers 
other words, to denote things of inferior or diminutive value. 
In this ſenſe we meet with ba/tard coral, baſtard alabaſter, ha- 

flard amianthus, c. | 

BASTARD ſaffron is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called /af- 
flower, ſometimes ſcarlet-flower, as being uſed in dying ſcar- 
lets. Plett, Nat. Hiſt, Oxfordſh. c. 6.F. 35. p. 155. Hought. 
Collect. T. 4. N. 6. p. 361. 

BASTARD ſcarlet is a name given to red dyed with bale madder, 
as coming neareſt the Bow dye, or new ſcarlet. Hought, 
Collect. N. 337. Vol. 2. p. 370, ſeq. 

| | artillery, is applied to thoſe pieces, 

which are of an unuſual or illigitimate make or proportion. 

"Theſe are of two kinds, long and ſhort, according as the de- 

fect is on the redundant or defective fide. 

The long ba/tards, again, are either common or uncommon. 


To the common kind belong the double culverin extraordi- 
nary, half culverin extraordinary, quarter culverin extraordi- 


nary, falcon extraordinary, c. Fzſch. Ing. Lex. p. 72. 
The ordi baſtard culverin carries a ball of eight pounds, 
Wolf. Elem. Pyrat. F. 99. 


' BASTARDS are alſo an appellation given to a kind of faction or 
beginning 


troop of banditti, who roſe in Guyenne, about the 


of the fourteenth century, and joining with ſome Engliſh par- 
ties, ravaged the country, and ſet fire to the city of Xaintes. 


Mexer. ap. Dict. de Trev. T. 1. p. 908. 


Mezeray ſuppoſes them to have conſiſted of the natural ſons of 
the nobility of Guyenne, who being excluded the right of in- 
_ heriting from their fathers, put themſelves at the head of rob- 


bers and plunderers to maintain themſelves. 


wedlock. | Ms 
Euſtathius will have baſtards among the Greeks to have been 
in equal favour with ligitimate children, as low as the Trojan 
war; but the courſe of antiquity ſeems againſt him. Potter 
and others ſhew, that there never was a time when ba/tardy 


was not in diſgrace. Pott. Archæol. I. 4. c. 15. p. 337, ſeq. 
6. 8 12. 


La temat. Antiq. Græc. Sacr. P. 1. c. | 
| BASTARDY, Droit de batardiſe, in the French laws, is 
. a right, in virtue whereof the effects of baſtards dying inteſ- 


tate, devolve to the king, or the lord. Di&. de Trev. T. 1. 
p. 


bing a crimin l with a ſtick. | 
The word is formed of the French baften, a ſtick or ſtaff. 


The baftonade is a puniſhment uſed both among the antient 
Greeks, Romans, and Jews, and ftill obtains among the 


The Romans called it 
cœdi, which differed from the 


Vid. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 394. a. 


The penalty is much in uſe in the Eaſt to this day. The me- 
8 Jt there practiſed _is thus: the criminal being laid on his 
belly, his feet are raiſed, and tied to a ſtake, held faſt by offi- 
in which poſture he is beaten by a 
| his feet, back, chin, &c., to the number 
3.5.06 ous or more hundred blows. ' Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. 
| 280. „ 8 . 8 | : | 


NIER, or BiToxIER, in the French Jaw, an antient ad- 


ders for the e 
cCudgel on ce ele 


Vvoesta, elected yearly according to ſeniority, to be the head or 


community of advocates arid attornies. He is 


and explained by Bellori, c. Thoſe of 


of countries in 340% 


objected to one born out of 


900. | | | 
STONADO, Baſtonade, the puniſhment of beating or drub- 


uſtigatio, fuſtium admonitio, or fuflibus 
| Flagellatio, as the former was 
dune with a ſtick, the latter with a rod, or ſcourge. The 
fuſtigation was a lighter puniſhment, and inflicted on freemen ; 

the ee a ſeverer, and reſerved for ſlaves. It was alſo 


Called num, becauſe the patient here was beat with ſtic 
; . oy M 


— 


— 


| 


preſident of the board held for maintenance of the order, and 
diſcipline of the palais. To him alſo belongs the commiſſion 
of the inferior Judges, when put under interdict, ſo long as 
the interdiction laſts, Corneil. Dict. des Arts, T. 1. p. 97. 
BASTONIER is alſo uſed for him who keeps the ſtaff of a com- 
munity, and carries or follows it in proceſſions. Corn, Die 
des Arts, ibid.. | 
BAT, in phyſiology, a mongrel or amphibious ſort of ani 
partaking both of the mouſe and the bird, and flying, but with. 
out feathers. 
The bat, called alſo by us lapwing, and 33 by the 
Latins, veſpertilio, ſeems a medium between the quadruped and 
the feathered kinds; but it partakes moſt of the former tribe, 
agreeing only with the birds in the ſternum, and the poſition 
of its liver; and with the quadrupeds in the kidneys, bladder 
teeth, penis, teſticles, diaphragm, and lungs . In reality, i. 
only appears to be a bird by its flying. They lay themſeſve; 
up in winter in the drieſt apartments of caves; where plantin 
their talons to the roof, they cover their bodies with their 
wings, and ſo hanging perpendicularly in great numbers, but 
ſo as not to touch each other, they ſleep for ſome months b. 
—{ * Willugh. in Ray, Phil. Lett. P. 35 3. See alſo Boyle, Phil. 
Works Abr. T. 2. p. 186, ſeq. Vater Phyſ. Exper. F. 8. c. 
7 p. 811. Lhuyd, in Ray, 1. c. p. 301. * Lhuyd, in Ra, 
hil. Lett. p. 301.] 
Travellers ſpeak of a ſort of bats in Golconda bigger than hens, 
Vid. Boyle, loc. cit. p. 166: 
In Braſil there is a large ſpecies of this animal, which, 
if men lie aſleep with their legs naked, will, it is ſaid, make 
a wound in them ſo gently, as not to wake them, but ſo deep, 
that they will ſuck the blood at it, and leave the perſon in 
ſome danger of bleeding to death. Piſo, Hiſt. Braf. p. 6g. 
Bar, in commerce, a ſmall baſe ſilver coin, current in diver 
parts of Germany and Switzerland at different prices. 
The bat, or fladermouſe, at Nurenberg, is equal to four criot- 
zers ; at Zurich, to ax of the French crown ; at Baſil, Schaſt- 
hauſen, Cc. to y; and at Bern and Friburg to n of the 
ſame crown. Theſe laſt are callet hort bats. Savar. Did. 
Comm. T. 1. p. 298. 
BATABLE Ground. See BATTABLE Ground, Cycl. 
BATARDIERE, a place in a garden, prepared for the planting 
of fruit-trees in, which being tranſplanted thither from the 
nurſery, are to be placed in mms, or elſewhere, to ſupply 
the place of dead trees. Chomel, Di. OEcom. in voc. 
BATCHELORS, or BAchELoxs, (Cycl.) in the livery compa- 
nies in London, are thoſe not yet admitted to the livery. Coue, 
Interpr. in voc. | 
Every company of the twelve conſiſts of a maſter, two war- 
dens, the livery, and the batchelors, who are yet but in expec- 
tation of dignity in the company, and have their function only 
in attendance on the maſter wardens. Cowel, loc. cit. 
BATCHELORs is alſo a name given in the fix companies of mer- 
chants at Paris to the elders, and ſuch as —— ſerved the 
offices, have a right to be called by the maſter and wardens to 
be preſent with them, and aſſiſt them in ſome of their func- 
tions, particularly in what relates to the chef -d oeuvres, or ma- 
ſter- pieces of ſuch as are candidates for being admitted mafters. 
Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 207. in voc. Bachelier. 
BATCHELOR is alſo 21 for a man not married, or 
who is yet in a ſtate of a celibacy. . 
The Roman cenſors frequently impoſed fines on old batchelors. 
Dion Hallicarnaſſeus mentions an old conſtitution, by which 
all perſons of full age were obliged to marry. But the moſt 
celebrated law of this kind was that made under Auguſtus, 
called the lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus; by which batche- 
lors were made incapable of legacies or inheritances by 
unleſs from their near relations. This brought many to mar- 
ry, according to Plutarch's obſervation *, not ſo much for the 
fake of raiſing heirs to their own eſtates, as to make themſelves 
capable of inheriting thoſe of other men ®,—[ * Tg e 
d Vid. Lip. Excurl. ad Tacit. Annal. 1. 3. Tit. C. Sue. 
in Octav. c. 34. ]. | 
The rabbins maintain, that, by the laws of Moſes, eve!) 
body, except ſome few particulars, are obliged in conſcience 
to marry at twenty years of age: this makes one of their 613 
precepts. Hence thoſe maxims ſo frequent among their caſu- 
iſts, that he who does not take the neceſſary meaſures to leave 
heirs behind him, is not a man, but ought to be reputed 2 


homicide. L was not more favourable : by his laws, 
batchelors are branded with infamy, excluded from all offices 


civil and military, and even from the ſhews and public ſporb- 
At certain feaſts they were forced to appear, to be ed to 
the public deriſion, and led naked round the market-place. At 
one of their feaſts, the women led them in this condition to 
the altars, where they obliged them to make amende honorable 
to nature, accompanied with a number of blows, and laſhes 
with a rod at diſcretion. To complete the affront, they fc 
them to ſing certain ſongs — in their own deriſion. 
Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 5. p. 409, ſeq. F 
The Chriſtian religion is more indulgent to the hatchelor fiate* 
the antient church recommended it as preferable to, and moe 
perfect than, the matrimonial ſtate. Joſeph: Hypomn | 5 
c. 115. | 


In the canon law, we find injunftions on batchelars, what 


BAT 


. t puberty, either to 
— carheſt. Fohnſ. Eccleſ Law, An. 748. Y 113. 
B ATENITES, a ſe of apoſtates from Mahometaniſm diſperſed 
through the Eaſt, who profeſſed the ſame abominable practices 
with the N 
8. p. 186. R 8 
* 3 ſignifies eſoteric, or people of inward or 
light. | | 

BATEN-EETOS, or BaTA-KaiTos, in — a fixed 

' far of the third magnitude in the whale's belly; whence it is 
alſo denominated venter ceti. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 252. Vital. 

. Math. p. $4. | 

BATH (Cyel.)— Some authors ſpeak, of bleody baths, bahnea ſan- 
guinolenta, prepared eſpecially of the blood of infants, antiently 
ſuppoſed to be a kind of ſpecific for the leproſy. 
T. 2. p. 172. | 

Metaline BaTHs, thoſe made of water, impregnated with the 
ſcoriæ of metals. The moſt common and uſeful of this kind 
are thoſe prepared with the ſcoria of iron, which abounds with 
earthy, ſaline, and ſulphureous ſubſtance of the metal ; and 
theſe are of excellent ſervice for ſtrengthening and bracing up 
the parts, and recovering weak and decayed limbs; ſtopping 
various kinds of bleeding; and reſtoring the menſtrual and 
hzmorrhoidal flux, where obſtructed; inſomuch that they may 
well be ſubſtituted for the natural iron baths. 
Adjacent to the ſmelting huts where metals are run from their 

ore, are to be found large quantities of the ſlag of copper, an- 
timony, and cobalt, which abounding with ſulphur, vitrialic 
ſalt, and an earthy principle, make ſerviceable baths for 
ſtrengthening the Joſt tone of the fibres, and relaxing them 
when they are too ſtiff. Theſe baths have likewiſe a deterſive 
and cleanfing virtue ; ſo that, with prudence, and due regard 
to circumſtances, they may be uſed on many occaſions. The 
way of making theſe artificial baths is, either to take the flags 
as they come hot from the furnace, or elſe to heat them afreſh, 
and throw them into hot water; which is afterwards to be 
uſed either in the way of bath, or fomentation, occaſionally. 
There are other artificial baths, prepared of allum and quick- 
lime, by boiling them together in fine rain-water. Such baths 
are highly ſerviceable in paralytic diſorders, and weakneſs of 
the limbs. 2 Exper. on Min. Wat. p. 203. 

BaTH, in chemiſtry, See BaLNEUM, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Tournefort mentians a bath at Smyrna ſo hot, that it will boil 
an egg ſoft in ten minutes, and hard in twenty minutes. 
Tournef. Voyag. Let. 21. p. 189. b. 

There is a near affinity between hot baths and acidulæ, both 
as to their principles and effects. In reality, they appear only 
to differ in point of heat: where the pyrites are diſſolved more 
forcibly and haſtily, a heat is produced, which makes our 
thermæ; where the ſame pyrites are diſſolved more ſucceſ- 
ſively and lowly, no-heat ariſes, and we have acidulz. 
Hoffman has a diſſertation expreſs de convenientia acidularum 
& thermarum gqucad principia & uſum. Teichm. Elem. Phil. 
Nat. P.. e 5. 
The pepper bath, or pfeffer-waſſer on the Alps, is one of the 
moſt celebrated in Europe, and has been the ſubje& of trea- 
tiſes expreſs, beſides what has been ſaid of it occaſionally by 
Scheuchzer, and others. It was firſt diſcovered in the year 
1240, and is of the periodical kind. The water breaks forth 
in a dreadful place, ſcarce acceſſible to the ſun-beams, or in- 
deed to men, unleſs of the greateſt boldneſs, and ſuch as are 
not in the leaſt ſubject to dizzineſs. Theſe baths have this 
ry 7 9g above all others, that they commonly break forth 
in May, and that with a ſort of impetuouſneſs, bringing with 
them beech-leaves, crabs, or other wood- fruit, and that their 

courſe deſiſts in September or October. f 

Scheuchzer profeſſes himſelf of opinion, that theſe waters are 

not impregnated with any minerals, or, if they do contain 

any, that their virtues in curing diſtempers, aud preſerving 


health, do not proceed from them. They are + clear, 


deſtitute of colour, taſte, or ſmell. Phil. Tranſ. 316, 


p. 151, ſeq. | 
According to Dion, Mæcenas was the firſt who made a bath 
at Rome: yet there are inſtances of public baths prior to this; 
but they. were of cold water, ſmall, and poorly decorated. 

Agrippa, in his zdilate, built one hundred and ſixty places 
for bathing, where the citizens might be accommodated, either 
with hot or cold, gratis *. After his example, Nero, Veſpa- 
lian, Titus, Domitian, Severus, Gordian, Aurelian, Maxi- 
mian, Diocleſian, and moſt of the emperors who ſtudied to 
gain the affęctions of the people, erected baths laid with the 
richeſt marble, and wrought according to the rules of the moſt 
delicate architecture b. — | © Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1, 35. c. 13. 
„Vid. L'Abbe Couture in Mem. Acad. R. Inſc. T. 2. p. 417.] 
The rich had baths at home, and 8 very magnificent 


ones, eſpecially after the time that the pra 
provinces had 


nary occaſions. 


4 = 


The t men, and even emperors them- 


ſelves, ſometimes bathed in public with the reſt of, the people. 


ander Severus was the firſt who allowed the public baths 
0.00 open in the night-time during the heats of ſummer. Id. 
d. p. 419. | | 4 
The Greek baths were uſually annexed to Pale/ire or Gymna- 
fa, of which they were conſidered as a part ©; Theſe baths 
 Sveer, Vox. I. . 


* 


nd Karmatians. Sale, Prel. Diſc. to 


Bacon, Opp. 


ce of pillaging the | - 
n; but they only uſed them on extraordi- | -_ 
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in building them d. 
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ry, or turn monks, and pro- | conſiſted of ſeven different apartments, uſually ſeparated from 


each other, and intermixed with other buildings belonging to 
the other ſorts of exerciſes. "Theſe were firſt the cold bath, 
frigida lavatio, in Greek deres; ſecondly, the elewothe/1zm,. or 
room where they were anointed with oil; thirdly, the frig:- 
darium, or cooling room; fourthly, the propnrgeum, or en- 
trance of the hypocauſtum, or ſtove z. hfthly, the vaulted room 
for ſweating in, or vapour bath, called cencamerata ſudatio, or 
tepidarium ; ſixthly, the laconicum, or dry ſtove ; ſeventhly, 
the hot baths, called callida lavatio e Vid. J, de Quat. 
Art. Popul. c. 3. F. 13. p. 14. ZEurette, in Hiſt. Acad. 
Inſcrip. T. 1. p. 120. Set alſo Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 4. 
c. 19. p. 372.] | . 
For the baths ſeparate from the paleſtræ, they appear to have 
been uſually double, one for men, the other for women; but 
ſo near, that the ſame furnace heated both. I he middle part 
was poſſeſſed by a large baſon, which received water by ſeve- 
ral pipes, and into which they went down by ſteps, being 
ſurrounded by a baluſtrade, behind which was a kind of cor- 
x au called ſcbola, which formed a pretty large area, to hold 
t 


oſe who were waiting, till there ſhould be room for them 


in the bath. They were vaulted over, and only received light 
from the top. 

In the Roman baths, the firſt part that appeared was a large 
baſon, called xo>vuCrlga or Sarlcng in Greek, and by the La- 
tins natatio and piſcina. The middle was poſſeſſed by the hy- 
pocauſtum, which had a ſtring of four apartments on euch ſide, 
correſpondent, called halnearia, ſo contrived, that one might 
eaſily go out of one into the other. Theſe were the ſtove, the 
bath, cold bath, and tepidarium. Hurette, lib. cit. p. 122, ſeq. 
The two ſtoves, called /aconicum and tepidarium, were joined 
together, and built circular. Their floor was hollow, and 
ſuſpended, to receive the heat of the hypocauſtum, which was 
a large furnace underneath, ſupplied with wood, the heat ot 
which was communicated to the ſtoves, by means of the ya- 
cuity left under their floors. The ſame furnace alſo heated 
another room called vaſarium, ſituate near the ſtoves, where- 
in were placed three large brazen veſſels called milliaria, by 
reaſon of their capacity; one for hot water, another for warm 
water, and the third for cold; being ſo contrived; that the 
water might paſs out of one veſſel into another, by means of 
ſeveral ſyphons, and be diſtributed, by pipes and cocks, into 
the neighbouring bath, according to the occaſions of the 
bathers. | 
The deſcription is given by Vitruvius, and after him by Mr. 
Burette, in the Hiſt. Acad. Inſcr. Tom. 1. | 

At three in the afternoon, which is what Pliny calls hora 
oftava & nona, the Romans all repaired to the baths, either the 
public or the private ones : this was called the bath hour, hora 
balnei, which in winter was at nine, in ſummer at eight. 
The public baths were all opened by the ſound of a bell, and 
always at the ſame hour. lin. Epiſt. i. I. 3. | 
Thoſe who came too late, ſtood a chance for bathing in col 
water. ' 
They began with hot water, after whichs as the pores were 
now opened, and might give room for too plentiful a perſpi- 


ration, they thought it neceſſary, for their health, to cloſe 


them again, either with the cold bath, or at leaſt with a fprink- 
ling of cold water. During the bath, the body was ſcraped 
with a kind of knives, or ſmall ſtrigils, ſuch as are ſtill found 
in the cabinets of the curious. After bathing, ſucceeded unc- 
tion and perfuming, from which they went freſh to ſupper. 
Vid. L'Abbe Couture, in Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 2. 414, ſeg. 

The Romans, when they found their ſtomachs overcharged 


with meat, went to the bath, as we learn from Juvenal, who 


inveighs againſt thoſe, who having gorged themſelves with 
eating, were forced to go into the baths, to give themſelves re- 
lief. They found alſo that a bath was good to refreſh them- 
ſelves after ſome conſiderable fatigue or travel, as Celſus the 
phyſician tells us; which makes Plautus ſay, that all the baths 
3 this world were not ſufficient to remove the wearineſs he 
t. , 
After Pompey's time, the humour of bathing was carried to 
great exceſs, by which many were ruined, ſeveral having 
brought themſelves to ſuch a pitch, that they could not bear 
food without bathing firſt. "The emperor Titus is ſaid to have 
loſt his life hereby . Hence Pliny inveighs feverely - againſt 


thoſe phyſicians, who held, that hot baths digeſted the food . 


The emperor Hadrian firſt laid a reſtraint on the immoderate 
humor of bathing, by a public edict, prohibiting all perſons to 
bathe before the eighth hour #.—[ * Plat. de Tuend. Valet. 
f Hiſt. Nat. I. 29. c. 1. * Spartian. in Vit. Hadrian.) 


The BATHs of Agrippa, therme Agrippinæ, were built of brick, 


but painted in enamel : thoſe of Nero, therme Neronianæ, 
were not only furniſhed with freſh water, but even had the 
ſea brought into them: thoſe of Caracalla were adorned with 
two hundred marble columns, and furniſhed with ſixteen hun- 
dred ſeats of the ſame matter. Lipſius aſſures us they were ſo 
large, that eighteen hundred perſons might conveniently bathe 


in them at the ſame time. But the baths of Diocleſian, ther- 
me Diocigſianæ, ſurpaſſed all the reſt in magnificence.». One 
uſand men were employed many years 
Great part of theſe, as well as thoſe of 


hundred and forty 


Caracalla, are ſtill 


ſtanding; and, with the vaſt high arches, 
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the beautiful and ſtately pillars, the extraordinary plenty of 
foreign marble, the curious vaulting of the roofs, the prodi- 
pious number of ſpacious apattments, and a thouſand other 
ornaments, make one of the greateſt curioſities of modern 
Rome i.,—f  Salmuth. ad Pancir. P. 1. Tit. 27. Vid. Aenn. 
Rom. Ant. P. 2. 1. 14 C. 7. p. 57. See alſo Schott. Itiner. 
Ital. p. 132. & Pitiſe. Lex. Antiq. T. 2. p. 951, ſeq. ] 
It has been thought by many, that the practice of drinking our 
Bath waters in Sotherſetſhire is not very antient, and that their 
antient uſe was in bathing ; but Dr. Friend endeavours to 
” ſhew the internal uſe of thoſe waters to have been very early. 
Dr. Guidotz in whoſe time this uſage revived, and who has 
piven us the beſt hiſtorical narrative of theſe waters, goes no 
igher for their internal uſe than the latter end of the ſixteenth 
century. But they appear td have been in uſe in the thirteenth 
dentury: Gilbert furnamed Anglicus, who, according to 
Bayle, lived in 1210; in the reign of king John, or more pro- 
| bably in that of Edward I. mentions a perſon cured of a leu- 
cophlegmacy, attended with a ſwelling, Cc. by the ſulphure- 
ous baths ; which Dr. Friend underſtands of the Bath waters ; 
and that the cure was wrought by drinking, not bathing, 
which had been improper in ſuch a caſe.” Friend. Hiſt, Phyſ. 
P. 2. p. 271, ſeq. | 
See the uſes of Bath waters, and their difference from thoſe of 
Briſtol, under the head Briſtol WATER. : 
Dry BaTH.—The antients had divers ways of ſweating by a 
dry heat; as by the means of hot ſand, ſtove-rooms, or artih- 
cial bagnios, and certain natural hot ſteams of the earth, re- 
ceived under a proper arch, or hot houſe, as we learn from 
- Celſus*. They alfo had another kind of bath by inſolation, 
where the body was expoſed to the ſun for ſome time, in or- 
der to e the ſuperfluous moiſture from the inward 
parts; and to this day it is a practice in ſome nations to cover 
the body over with horſe-dung, eſpecially in chronical diſ- 
eaſes, to digeſt and breath out the humour that cauſes the diſ- 


temper | In New England they make a kind of ſtoves of tur, | 


wherein the fick are ſhut up to bathe or ſweat ®.—{* L. 2. 
c. 17.  Hoffm. Exper. on Min. Wat. p. 178. © Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 384. p. 130.] 
Barn, in Jewiſh antiquity, is alſo the name of a liquid mea- 
ſure, containing the tenth part of an omer. Chamberl. of Jew. 
. Meaſ. p. 137. Godw. Moſes and Aaron, 1. 6. c. 9. p. 528. 
The bath, called alſo bathus, was the tenth part of the omer 
in liquid things, as the epha was in dry; ſo that the bath and 
. epha were of the ſame dimenſions. Exel. c. 45. ver. 11, 

Arbuth. Tab. p.-99. | 
Some diſtinguiſh five kinds of baths ; the firſt called the greater 

bath, of the ſame quantity with the epha, equal to the Roman 

hora, and conſequently containing eighty pounds of water. 

Joſephus ® indeed gives its dimenſion otherwiſe, making the 

bath to contain 12 ſextaries ; on which footing the bath will 

be equivalent to the Attic metretes o, and contain 1440 Roman 
ounces, inſtead of 960 given by the former account. Joſephus 
is followed by Eiſenſchmidt. | um: 60mg and after him Lami, 
adhere to the other and ſmaller proportion ?.—{* ep. Antiq. 

I. 8. c. 2. » Vid. Holf. Hiſt. Rei Numm. I. 2. 1.1. F. I. 

? Vid. Paul. ad Beverin. p. 130, ſeq. ] 

The ſecond bath contained 100 ounces of water; and of this 
it is the ſcriprure is ſuppoſed to ſpeak in deſcribing the brazen 
ſea, which was to contain 2coo baths, 1 Kings c. 7. 

v. 26. , 

The third bath contained 66 ounces two-thirds of water; and 
ol theſe baths the brazen ſea contained 30co. This bath is 


ſuppoſed to have been in uſe at the time when the book of 


Chronicles was written. | 
The fourth bath was only a fourth part of the ſecond, and con- 
- ſequently contained 25 ounces of water. 
The fifth bath contained fix ounces two-thirds of water. Be- 
verin. Synt. de Menſur. P. 2. p. 127, ſeq. by 
Some have imagined a ſacred meaſure of this name different 
from the common one, and containing a bath and an half of 
the other; but without foundation. Calmet, Dict. Bibl. T. 1. 
N 26x; --* 
Barn metal is a preparation of copper with zink, which gives 
a more beautiful colour than the calamine uſed in the prepa- 
ration of the common braſs. Stahl. Phil. Princ. Chem. P. 2. 
ſec. 4. F. 1rz. See PRINCE'S Metal. | 
BaTn-Kol, in Jewiſh antiquity, a ſpecies of revelation by 


voice or echo from heaven. Baſu. Hiſt. Juif. T. 3. p. 126, | 
ſeq. Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 2: p. 133. Cadio. Moſes and | 


Aaron, 1. 4. c. 8. p. 165. 


The word ſignifies in the original, daughter-voice or daughter of | 

à voice; for it may be interpreted both ways. It ſeems to 
have been thus called with reſpect. to the oracular voice deli- | 
vered from the mercy-ſeat, when God was conſulted by urim | 
and thummim : this latter was the grand and pri voice of | 


 _vevelation:. the former of ſecondary dignity, and inferior to it 


as the daughter to the mother. Pridiaux, Connect. P. 2. I. 5. 


. 462. Is WH, - - 3 
The Jewiſh writers ſpeak of three kinds of revelation among 


,  them;z'thefirſt by urim and thummim, which -obtained from | 
.. © the erecting of the tabernacle to the building of the temple ; | 
ttz ſecond 4 the ſpirit of propheſy, which prevailed from the | 


o world to the death of Malachi ; * the| 
N | 


I. Ne 346. 5. 73867] N 
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bath-kol, or filia vocis, which took place when the ſpirit of 
prophecy was wholly ceaſed in Iſrael. Vid. Lighifoot, Work; 
b 


T. 1. p. 485. Talmud. Bab. in Tract. Sanhedrin, p. 11. 


Divines are much divided as to the nature and manner of th; 
revelation. Dr. Prideaux maintains, that the bath-ke! was ” 
ſuch voice from heaven as the Jews pretend, but only a uy 
taſtical way of divination of their own invention, like the for- 
tes Virgilianæ among the heathens : for as with theſe latter, the 
words firſt dipped at in the book of that poet were the oracle 


whereby they prognoſticated thaſe future events which they 


deſired to be informed of; ſo with the Jews, when they ap- 
pealed to hath- col, the next words which they ſhould hear from 
any one's mouth were the oracle itſelf. his they called 3 


voice from heaven; becauſe thereby they thought the judg- 


ment of heaven to be declared as to any dubious points, which 
they deſired to be informed of, and the decrees of heaven to 
be revealed concerning the future ſucceſs of any matter, which 
they would be pre-informed of. 
Some have given another reaſon for the name, viz. that it 
came out of thunder; that the thunder-clap always went ff 
and the bath-hol after it: ſo that the thunder was as the ma 
ther-voice, and the bath-#o! the daughter coming out of it. 
But this cannot be true ; for moſt of the inſtances, which the 
Jewiſh writers give us of their bath-ol, are without any ſuch 
3 preceding. Prid. Connect. T. 3. P. 2. 1.5. p 403, 
eq. n. | 
Huet maintains, that ſome books of ſcripture were written by 
bath-kal, particularly the books of Tobit and Judith. It may 
be added, that the generality of the Jewiſh traditions, cuſtom; 
ceremonies, &c. are alledged to be founded on ſome la- 
Vid. Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 1. p. 259. oy 
Danzius has a difſertation on the iniquity and impoſture of 
the bath-kol ; de filia vocis nefanda, divine æmula. Vid. Cain, 
Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 261. a. 
Some of the learned diſtinguiſn between urim and thummim 
and the holy ſpirit, and reckon four degrees of prophetic or 
divine inſtruction, which were indulged to the Jewiſh church: 
the firſt and moſt excellent was, the ſpirit of prophecy, pro- 
perly ſo called, as it was given to Moſes and the ſucceedino 
prophets. 2. The holy ſpirit. 3. Urim and thummim. 4 
Bath-kol a, which, Grotius > ſays, was the ſole oracle which 
remained to them during the time of the ſecond temple.— 
[* Druf. in Matt. iii. 17. » Grot. in Joh. xii. 28. ap. Aid. 
dleton's Examinat. of the Biſhop of London's Diſcourſes, 


P- 50. 
BATHING, the act · of uſing or applying a bath; that is, of 


immerging the body, or part of it, in water, or other fluid. 
-— - 44 | 
athing, on a religious account, is more ly called ablu- 
tion, or baptiſm. — BA FRO and S.. 
Bathing is a practice of great antiquity. The Greeks, 2 
early as the heroic age, are faid to have bathed themſelves in 
the ſea, in rivers, &c. We even find mention in Homer of 
hot baths in the Trojan times ; but theſe ſeem to have been very 


rare, and only uſed on extraordinary occaſions. Athenæus ſpeaks 


of hot baths as unuſual even in his age. In reality, public 
baths appear to have been diſcourages and even prohibited, 
by the antient Greeks, who were contented to waſh themſelves 
at home in a ſort of bathing tubs. Vid. Pott. Archæol. T. 2 
1. 4. c. 19. p. 371, ſeq. | | 
The method of bathing among the antient Greeks was, bj 
heating water in a large veſſel with three feet, and thence pour- 
ing it on the head and ſhoulders of the perſon, ſeated in a tub 
for that purpoſe, who, at coming out, was anointed with oil 
Burette, in Hiſt. Acad. Inſer. T. I. p. 117. 

The Romans were alſo long ere they came into the uſe df 
baths, the very name of which, thermæ, ſhews they borrowei 
it from the Greeks. As the antient Romans were chiefly er 
ployed in agriculture, their cuſtom was, every evening, aft 
work, to waſh their arms and legs, that they might fit dow 
to ſupper with more decency : for it is to be obſerved, the uſe 
of linnen was then unknown, and the people of that age wel 
with their arms and legs bare, and conſequently expoſed do 
duſt and filth a. But this was not all; for every ninth day, 


when they repaired to the city, either to the nundinæ, or 1 


attend at the aſſemblies of the people, they bathed all over in 
the Tiber, or ſome other river which happened to be neared 
r d, 14 — ſeems to have been all the bathing known 
time of Pompey, when the cuſtom began of bathing eve) 
day.—[ * Mereurial. de Art. Gymnaſt. I. I. c. 10. [Abb 
Couture, in Mem. Acad. Inſer. T. 2. p. 414. ] 
The Celtic nations were not without the uſe of bathing : dle 
antient Germans bathed every day in winter in warm wat 
and in ſummer, in cold. This is what Tacitus ſeems to {vg 


geſt, flatim e ſomno — lavantur ſepius calidu, ut apud ſus 


— — hiems occupat. De Mor. Germ. c. 22. 
England, the famous bath in Somerſetſhire is by ſome aſſen- 
ed to have been in uſe 800 years before Chriſt . Of this, " 
muſt be owned, we have but ſlender evidence: however, Dr 
Muſgrave makes it probable it was a place of conſiderable le 
ſort in Geta's time, there being ſtill the remains of a. 
erected to that general, in gratitude for ſome benefactionꝭ he 
had conferred on it %=={ e, Vid. Phil, Tranſ. Ne 49: p. 9% 
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or among the antients, made a part of diet, and was 
6 — . Familiarly as eating, or ſleep: on which footing ie 


* 


B ains among the Turks, where there are public baths 
20 town, ad even village *©. But among us, it 18 be- 
come only a part of medicine, and oy practiſed but under 
the direction of phyſicians . Great diſtinction is now made 
between thoſe who are fit, and thoſe unfit, to undergo the 

ation, and many rules and preſcriptions given for the more 
ſucceſsful uſe thereof: the body is to be prepared beforchand, 
in ſome cafes by evacuants, in others by reſolvents, in ſome 
by venæſection, c. During the courſe, it is to be kept 
open and ſoluble by ntle laxatives, eſpecially Epſom ſalt 8. 
The beſt time for uſing the bath is in the morning, nature 
having then a tendency to excretion by ſweat. At coming 
out, the cold air is to be avoided, and the patient to be put to 
bed, in order to procure the eyacuation by ſweat . — [Tour- 
nef. Voyag. Lett. 14. p. 496. f Pacoin, Nat. Hiſt. Cent. 8. 
& 740. 5 Nent. Fund. . i. F i. Þ. 274. RF. z. p. 
316. Þ Nent. lib. cit. p. 274-] 12 
Bathing is either cold, or hot, or warm, ſimple, or mixed, 
according to the temperature and conditions of the fluids. 
Bathing in waters too hot, heats and expands the blood and 
humors to exceſs ; whence palpitations of the heart, pains in 
the head, faintneſs, &c. I he miſchief is ſtil} greater if the 
body be full of blood, or turged with ill juices. Hoffm. on 
Min. Wat. F. 27. p. 133. 
The waters uſed for bathing are either pure and ſimple, or ſuch 
as abound with heterogeneous parts of different kinds. Thoſe 
fitteſt for medicinal purpoſes are, the pureſt, lighteſt, ſimpleſt, 
and free from all participation of mineral or metallic parts. 
Such a kind of water is that of rain, collected in the free and 
open air, remote from large towns; or that of rivers, eſpeci- 
ally after the land floods come down into them ; or that of 
ſome ſprings, which afford a very ſubtile, pure, and light wa- 
ter, extremely proper both for internal and external uſe. 
But as ſuch ſoft and ſubtile waters are not every where to be 
found, nor rivers at hand in all places, a neceſſity frequent! 
occurs of correcting and ſoftening the common waters, to fit 
them for medicinal] uſe. This is moſt advantageouſly per- 
formed by a ſmall addition of fixed alkaline ſalt, or by the uſe 
of bran, common camomile, both the herb and its flowers, 
linſeed, peaſe-ſtraw, or oatmeal : all which have the power of 
taking off the hardneſs of waters, or rendering them ſoft and 
thin, ſo as to make them more eaſily enter the ſolid parts of 
the body. Hin. lib. cit. p. 179. 
Bathing is not to be practiſed without great care and precau- 
tion in melancholic i, oedematous *, or paralytic caſes I. As 
to the phthiſis, authors are divided: ſome abſolutely reject the 
uſe of baths for them ; others allow it, provided the water be 
only of a moderate degree of warmth, and the body be prepared 


beforehand by laxatives and venæſection =, With theſe pre- 


cautions, it may even be allowed child-bearing women juſt 
before delivery *. — [ i Nent. lib. cit. T. 2. 5. 3. p. 796. 
* Tunck. Conſp. Med. p. 411. Nent. lib. cit. p. 284. = 
ibid. p. 442. n Func. lib. cit. p. 171. Nent. T. 1. P. 2. 
5 382. * Juncl. p. 713. Ft | 

ifferent baths have different effects, according to the ingre- 
dients of their waters: thoſe of the vitriolic kind are ſaid to 
fix the morbific matter in arthritic diſorders, and render them 
ſtill more obſtinate. They are alſo leſs proper where the bo- 
dy is foul, and the viſcera weak. or obſtructed, being apt to 
render ſuch patients hydropic. Nent lib. cit. p. 373. 
Sulphureous and aluminous baths are commended againſt an 
incontinency of urine ; but prove hurtful to cachectic ha- 
bits v. The hot baths at Wolkenſtein are ſaid to give the 
_ Itch 4, — [ Net. lib. cit. T. 2. P. 3. p. 107. ? Func. 

Pp. 421. 1 Id. p. 458.) 

he Caroline baths have this quality beyond other hot waters, 


that they do not ſoften the body, but rather, by reaſon of the 


copious earthy and aſtringent matter they contain, bind up 
the parts, ſtrengthen thoſe which are weak, block up the pores, 
and thus produce a contrary effect to other hot ſprings. Hoffm. 
on Min. Wat. ſect. 3. H. 25. p. 131. 
Hence they are prejudicial to people of a tender and delicate 
habit, where the body is foul, or affected with ſpaſmodic, hy- 
pocondriac, or colic diſorders, and in many other caſes. They 
are of uſe where the limbs are to be ſtrengthened, the liga- 
ments and tendons to be gently excited to motion, and che 
body to be dried. Wedel. Amæn. Mat. Med. I. 1. $. 3. c. 11. 
The uſefulneſs and miſchievouſneſs of bathing makes a compli- 
cated conſideration, only to be decided by taking the nation, 
climate, habit, the time of the day, ſeaſon of the year, diſor- 
der, &c. of the perſon, and the particular qualities and ingre- 
dients of the water into conſideration. | 
In general, hot or warm bathing tends to relax the tiny pro. 
mote perſpiration, cleanſe the body, dilute the blood, and 
carry off cuticular foulneſſes by the pores. To conceive the 
manner of its operation, it is to be obſerved, that when the 


oy is plunged in a pure, light, and fimple warm water, it] 
m 


neceſſarily undergo the following changes : 


1. The heat neceſſarily rarifies and expands the blood and all | 


the juices, and thus dilates the whole: ſyſtem of the veſſels ; 
the conſequence of which is, that the pulſe, or contractive 
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| Rroke of the arteries, increaſes; whence the blood circulates 


% 


with greater force, and the external parts of the body become 
red, and begin to ſweat. 
2*. By the gravity of the water, the body, p/unged therein, is 
greatly altered ; as its ſurface, in that caſe, ſuſtains a violent 
preſſure, which ſqueezes the blood forcibly in upon the viſcera. 
Thus, whilſt the veſſels are compreſſed from without, and 
dilated from within, the inteſtine motion of the conſtituent parts 
of the blood is increaſed, and conſequently the viſcid juices 
are thus diffolved, obſtructions overcome, and the humors the 
better fitted to paſs through all the ſecretory and excretory 
ducts. | | | | 
Thence, as by the water's gravity the parts are compreſſed 
from without, and the blood driven plentifully upon the heart, 
the lungs, the brain, and the larger veſſels, we ſec why, if the 
bath be too hot, it cauſes palpitations of the heart, oppreſſions 
in the viſcera, or ſometimes fainting ; and again, why, when 
the body is foul, or full of bad juices, it produces continued 
fevers, or inveterate intermittents, if the firſt paſſages abound 
with crudities. Theſe ill effects are more frequently obſerved 
from the hot ſprings, which have alſo an aſtringent quality, as 
the violently hot Caroline ſpring evidently has. 
3*. Another change enſues upon the body from the moiſture 
of the bath, which, aſſiſted with a temperate heat, procures a 
great ſuppleneſs to the ſkin and fibres; inſomuch that, upon 
coming out of the water, the whole habit of the body ſwells 
conſiderably, is looſened in its texture, and opened in its pores 
and veſſels; whilſt the blood and juices have a more free paſ- 
ſage to the ſurface. Hence it is, that if a perſon go directly 
out of the warm bath to bed, he preſently begins to ſweat 
plentifully, which is the beſt effect that can proceed from bath- 
ing, and of great ſervice in the cure of diſcaſes. 
It is queſtioned by ſome, whether warm bathing can be ſervice- 
able in diforders of the internal and remote parts of the head, 
breaſt, and lower part of the belly. Hoffman aſſerts the affir- 
mative, on the footing both of reaſon and experience; for as 
warm bathing of the fect is of great uſe in internal diſeaſes, 
ſuch as the head-ach, vertigo, convulſive aſthma, dry cough, 
hypochondriacal and hyſterical diſorders, palpitations of the 
heart, &c. it may reaſonably be expected, that bathing more 
parts of the body in pure warm water may be attended with 
greater ſucceſs ; and, in fact, we find the greateſt uſe of warm 
bathing in thoſe diſtempers, where, by a violent contraction of 
the membranous parts, the blood is thrown upon others ; and 
both the blood and juices are prevented from coming to the 
ſurface of the body, and driven back upon the viſcera, which 
is indicated when the extremlties of the body are cold and 
ſhrunk, the belly coſtive, the skin dry, and inſenſible perſpi- 
ration and ſweat obſtructed ; for in this caſe, the habit of the 
body being relaxed, its texture opened, and the finer veſſels 
expanded, the blood not only freely circulates on the ſurface 
of the body, but the perſpiration of the skin is reſtored, and a 
great quantity of impurities made to paſs through that widened 
rainer: and hence there is ſcarce a more immediate and aſ- 
ſured remedy for removing impurities, and cleanſing the juices, 
than warm bathing. properly uſed, as it ſo ſucceſsfully carries 
off all corroſive matters, which being ſeated deep in the ner- 
vous and membranous parts of the body, occafion pain, ſpaſms, 


or even exulcerations, and * them at the open pores, 
x 


or fine net of the skin. 
p. 178—182, ſeq. ] 
Bathing is found more eſpecially beneficial to thoſe of a moiſt 
habit, and who have ſtore of humors in their veſſels and pores, . 
as it colliquates the humors, and promotes their diſcharge. 
Nent. Fund. Med. p. 373. | A | 

In the ſummer it ſerves to cleanſe the skin from ſweat, and 
keep the pores open; in winter to promote perſpiration . It 
is uſed with good effect in many chronic diſorders, in atro- 
phies, the ſtone *, Cc. It is a good palliative in the coryza t; 
but uſeleſs in the jaundice *, and hurtful in the aſcites v and 
ſciatica *, and generally to all in a time of plague. By its 


Hein. Exper. on Min. Wat. F. 6. 


promoting perſpiration, it becomes noxious to perſons of a dry 


conſtitution, as it exſiccates too faſt ; more eſpecially to per- 
ſons heQtically inclined, as by means thereof the humors, al- 
ready too prone to colliquation, are ſtill more reſolved *.— 
[ * Burggrave, Lex. Med. p. 1424, Funck. I. e. p. 544, 216 
& 230. Id. p. 503. Id. p. 446. Nent. Fund. Med. 

Funch. p. 432. Vent. T. 1. P. 2. 
Teichmey 


p. 190. Inſt. Med. Leg. c. 19. queſt. 5. p. 160. 
2 Nent. Fund. Med. T. 1. Tab. 4. p. 373, feq.] 


Cold bathing was in high eſteem _— the antient phyſicians 
for the cure of diſeaſes, as appears from Strabo =, liny d, 


Hippocrates e, and Oribaſius 4 Whence frequent exhorta- 


tions to waſhing in the ſea, and plunging into cold water.— 
1 In Geograph. I. 65. Pin. Hi at. I. 29. c. 1. De 
Humidor. Uſu. * L. 6. c. 27.] Ps 


' The cold bath was uſed with ſucceſs by Ant. Muſa, phyſician 


of the emperor Auguſtus, for the recovery of that prince; but 


fell into neglect after the death of Marcellus, which is ſaid to 


have. been owing to the improper uſe hereof: but it was 
brought into requeſt * towards the cloſe of the empire of 
Nero, by means of a phyſician of Marſeilles; named Charmis. 


During the ignorance of the Sap ors >: es, the practice was 


iſt, Acad. Inſcr. T. I. 


again baniſhed a long time. Burette, . 
: eee tl 


p. 122. 
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Hot bathing firſt, and then uſing the cold bath immediately 
afterwards, is ſaid to be*good for the ſ „ at leaſt for that 
kind ſo common in cold countries. This is confirmed by the 
practice of the Ruſſians, and other northern nations. See 

URVY. 
In violent pains, hot and cold bathing produce the ſame effects, 
and in the ſame way, in one reſpect, viz. aſſuaging the pain, 
by taking off the attention from it. When one is much 
pained, withdrawing the action of the nerves correſponding to 
the affected part, employing many nerves, or ſome of them 
violently, another way, will ſeldom fail of giving eaſe. One 
pain is often a cure for another. Applying garlic to a diſtant 
part, burning, and bliſtering, cure all in this way. Med. Ef. 
Abr. Vol. 1. p. 248. 3 
The efficacy of hot and cold bathing is acknowledged in many 
caſes. How they act, ſeems a queſtion not yet fully decided 
in the writings of phyſicians. | 
Some, to account for the effects of cold bathing, have had re- 
courſe to the additional preſſure on our bodies by the preſſure 
of the circumambient fluid. (See BATH, Ga) But conſi- 
dering that this preſſure is rarely z, and in many caſes of 
domeſtic bathing in a tub not ys of the preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere, and conſidering alſo how little time people remain in 
a cold bath, the additional preflure ſeems a cauſe very inade- 
quate to its great effects. The contraction of the fibres cauſed 
by the ſtimulus of cold, ſeems a much more rational account 
of the matter. 
It ſeems not very uncommon in medical writers to confound 
hot and warm bathing as one and the ſame intention, only dif- 
fering in degree. But by ſome experiments, we have ſeen, in 
relaxations from old ſprains, the effects of warm and hot bath- 
ing ſeem diametrically oppoſite ; the firſt relaxing, and in- 
creaſing the diſorder ; the latter ſtrengthening, and ſometimes 
healing radically. By hot bathing, in this caſe, is to be un- 
derſtood water heated to a degree as to give pain. Nor is this 
difficult to be accounted fur, if we conſider, that pain acting 
as a ſtimulus, ſtrongly contracts the parts; whereas water of 
an agreeable warmth relaxes, both by its warmth and moiſ- 
worth making, what degrees of heat 


ture. 
It is therefore an inqui 
in baths are ſuited to Ciferent diſtempers and conſtitutions ; 
for to preſcribe warm and hot bathing indiſcriminately, is like 
directing laxatives or aſtringents for one and the ſame caſe. 
Warm bathing, by adding to .the heat of the blood, raiſes a 
temporary fever, and by that means may have great efficacy in 
the cure of ſeveral diſorders, as well as by the increaſed per- 
ſpiration it occaſions. See PEDILUVIUM. 

BATHING a hawk or falcen is, when being weaned from her 
ramage fooleries, and alſo hired, * and throughly re- 
claimed, ſhe is offered ſome water to bathe herſelf in, in a ba- 
ſon, where ſhe may ſtand up to the thighs, chooſing a tempe- 

Tate clear day for that purpoſe. By the uſe of bathing ſhe 
pains ſtrength, , with a ſharp appetite, and ſo grows bold. 

id. Heught, Collect. T. 3. p. 358. Did. Ruſtic. T. 1. in 
voc. 

BATHING, among the Copts and Ethiopians, denotes the day 
of Chriſt's baptiſm, reputed the 6th of January; when, from 
an opinion of an extraordinary ſanctity in the waters on that 

- day, they not only, by antient cuſtom, baptized their cate- 
chumens, but themſelves are all baptized anew. 

The water of this day they carry home to keep; and Chryſo- 
ſtom aſſures us, that it had often been known to remain ſweet, 
uncorrupted, for two or three years. Orat. 74. Vid. Seld. 
de Syned. P. 3. c. 18. Schm. p. 82, ſeq. | 

BATHING-Tub, in the Roman baths. There were two kinds of 
bathing-tubs, the one fixed, and the other moveable : among the 
latter, ſome were contrived on purpoſe to be ſuſpended in the 
air, whereby, to the pleaſure of bathing, was added that of being 
ſwung or rocked, by the motion given to the bathing-tub, Bu- 
reite, in Hiſt, Acad. Inſcript. T. 1. p. 123. | 

BATHRUM, Bat, a name given by antient ſurgeons to a 
wy of ſtool or bench proper for the reduction of diſlocated 

ones. 
This is alſo called Babfor ImToxgxleon, 
Galen, 1. de Artic. 


or the Hippocratic ſtool. 


Its deſcription and uſe are repreſented at large by Scultetus. | 


Armam. Chirurg. P. 1. tab. 23. fig. 5. & tab. 46, 47, & 50. 
Caft. Lex. Med. p. 101. a. 

BATHYCHRUS Cole, in painting, a term uſed by the Greeks 
to expreſs what the Romans call au/terus color. Such a colour 
was coarſe and dull, and wanted the life of the florid colours. 
See the articles FLORID, EVANTHUS, and AUSTERUS. 

BATILLUS, a muſical inſtrument made of metal, in the form 
of a ſtaff, furniſhed with metalline rings, which being ſtruck, 
yielded a kind of harmonical ſounds, uſed by the Armenians in 
their church ſervice. Vid. Hoffm. Lex. Univ. in voc. _. 

BATIS, in botany, a name by which Pliny and ſome other au- 
thors call the ſea-plant, which, we know by the name of ſam- 
phire, and eat as a pickle. Ger. emac. Ind, 2. | 

BArTts, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome old writers to the 
female skaite, or flaire, They called the male batos, See the 
articles BaTos and Raia. © | | 

BATISTE, in commerce, a fine white kind of linnen- cloth, 
manufactured in divers parts of the Spaniſh Netherlands, — 


n 


BAT 


There are three kinds of batiſte; the firſt very thin; the ſe. 
cond leſs thin; and the third much thicker, called holland 

' batifle, as coming very near the goodneſs of hollands. 
The chief uſe of batiſte is for neck-cloths, head-cloths, ſur- 
plices, Cc. Savar. Dict Comm. p. 302, ſeq. 

BATMAN, a weight in Turky conſiſting of ſix okes. Fort 
of theſe batmans make a camel's load, and amount to about ſc. 
ven hundred and twenty pounds Engliſh weight. Pup; 

Egypt, p. 175. ö | 

Batman, or Battemant, is a weight uſed in Turky and Perſ, 
The Turkiſh batman is of two kinds ; the larger containing * 
okes, or ocquos, at three pounds three quarters Paris weight the 
ocquo ; ſo that the batman amounts to about twenty-two Parig 
pounds and an half; the ſmaller, compoſed likewiſe of { 
ocquos, at fifteen ounces the ocquo, amounting to five pounds 
ten ounces. 

The Perſian batman is likewiſe of two kinds; one called the 
king's weight, batman de chahi, or cheray, uſed for weighin 

moſt of the neceſſaries of life, equivalent to about twelve 
pounds and an half Paris weight ; the other called batman of 
Tauris, equal to fix pounds four ounces Paris or Amſterdam 
weight. Savar, Dict. Comm. p. 302, ſeq. 

"Theſe, at leaſt, are the proportions given by Tavernier. Char- 
din rates the Perſian Batmans ſomewhat lower, viz. the for- 
mer at twelve pounds twelve ounces ; and the latter at five 
pounds fourteen ounces. 

BATON, in botany, a name by which ſome authors call the 
true turpentine-tree. Ger. emac. Ind. 2. | 

BATOONS of St. Paul, Basroxcini di San Paolo, in natural 
hiſtory, a name given by ſome of the Italian writers, as Aguf- 
tino, Scilla, and others, to the lapides judaici, or other pines 
of echini. Theſe are found in vaſt abundance in the iſland of 
Malta, and as every thing there is commemorated with ſome 
title, with St. Paul at the end of it, theſe are called Lacu!: Sti. 

| Pauli, or St. PauPs batoons. | 

' BATOS, in ichthyology, the name given by Ar 

the old writers, to the skaite, or flaire. The have generally 

called the male batos, and the female batis. 1 is a ſpecies of 
the raja, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, by the name of the 
variegated ray, with the middle of the back ſmooth, and with 
one row of ſpines on the tail. Albertus calls it the rayte, and 
rubus. See the article RAIA. 

BATRACHIAS Lapis, the frog:ſtone, a name applied by differ- 
ent writers to two very different ſubſtances; ſome underſtand- 
ing by it lumps of common flint, which have accidentally 
formed themſelves into this figure; and others thoſe pieces of 
amber, which contain either a whole frog, or any part of one. 
See BATRACHITES, Cycl. and Suppl. | | 

BATRACHITES (Cycl.)—Pliny ſpeaks of three ſtones under 
this denomination ; unam ranæ ſimilem colore, alteram ebori, (or 
rather, according to Hardouin's correction, ebeni) tertian 
rubentis e nigro. 

The batrachites differed from the modern bufonites, which 
does not appear to have been known to the antients. Mercut. 
Metalloth. arm. 8. c. 8. p. 185. See Buronitss. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA (Cycl.) — Suidas * and Plutarch 
aſcribe this poem to one Pigres, a brother of Artemiſia; and 
Proclus, Fuſtathius, and the anonymous author of Homer's 
life, publiſhed by Allatius, leave the matter in doubt. Hein- 
ſius and others reje*t the piece as ſpurious, and unworthy of the 
prince of poets d: yet Geddi ſcruples not to aſſert, that the 
batrachomyomachia is x referable, and comes nearer to perfection, 
than either the Ilia or Odyſſey, excelling them both in jud?- 
ment as well as genius ©.—[ * Sud. Lex. F. 3. p. 112. > Vid. 
Fabric. Bibl. Græc. 1. 2. c. 1. F. 1. Geddi, de Script. non 


Eccleſ. p. 208.) 
Several authors have compoſed pieces in imitation of the batra- 
chomyomachia ; ſuch is the Moſchza by Merlin Cocæus of Man- 
tua, written in elegiac Latin verſe, deſcribing the war of the 
flies and the ants: ſuch is alſo the galeomyomachia, or the 
battle of the cat and the mice, in Greek iambics, publiſhed in 
1549, together with the batrachomyomachia ; and the three 
books of Elyſias Calentinus on the war between the frogs and 
the mice 4. Van der Hardt has publiſhed a work under the 
title of Balpzxopryjax;a, wherein he endeavours to ſhew, that 
Homer's poem is a ſymbolical deſcription of the war between 
the Trachinii and Myonenſes . The ſeveral editions and 
verſions of the batrachomyomachia are recited by Fabricius. — 
[ * Fabric. loc. cit. & 2. Reim. Catal. Bibl. Theol. p. 75": 
Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 2. c. 1. F. 3.] | 
BATRACHOSALIOS, in ichthyology, a name given by many 
of the Greek authors to the lophius, or rana Matrix, of au- 
thors. See the article Lophlius. 
ATTALIA, an army ranged in order of battle, or realy . 
engagement. Vid. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 119. . 
Inſtr. for Cavalry, P. 1. c. 32. | Cf 
The word ſeems formed from the Latin batualia, ſometimes 
alſo written batalia, denoting a fort of military or gladiator* 
exerciſe, as fighting with foils, or tilting at a poſt. Vid. N- | 
tiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 268. b. | | 
In this ſenſe, we meet with the depth of a battalia; to march 
in batta/ia, with the ba in the middle ;- to break the bat 
talia, * In the Roman battalia, the haſtati made the front. 
Ricbel. Di. T. 1. p. 186. a. See HasTAT1. 2 
R ? F | BATTA- 


iſtotle, and all 
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FTALION (O.) - M. de Folard decries the modern me- 
AD 2 Ge ſo ſhallow, which renders them 
weak, and unable to ſupport each other; ſo that they are eaſily 
netrated or broken : an eſſential fault in the modern tactics. 
he real ſtrength of a corps, according to this author, conſiſts 
in its thickneſs, or the depth of its files; and their connection 
and cloſeneſs. This depth renders the flanks almoſt as ſtrong 
as the front. He adds, that it ma be laid down as a maxim, 
that every battalion ranged deep, and with a ſmall front, will beat 
— — than itſelf, ranged accordin to the uſual method. 
Fulard, Polyb. T. 1. p. 7. Richel. Dit. T. I. p. 1 86. a. 
But this opinion of Folard has not been adopted in modern 
ractice; and his theory has been vigorouſly attacked by two 
rench officers in the ſervics of the States General. They 
admit the ſuperior ſtrength of his column to that of a modern 
battalion, if the action were to be decided with pike and {words ; 
but where fire-arms muſt be uſed, Mr. Follard's column is ſo 
very ill diſpoſed for this purpoſe, that it muſt infallibly be de- 
ſtroyed. | 
Bataben, when they engage, are drawn up three deep only, 
and not ſix deep, as is ſaid in the Cyclapædia. : 
Square BATTALION is that, where the number of men in file is 
ual to the number of men in rank. 
Mr. Folard ſhews at large, in his book de la Colonne, the 
weakneſs of the ſquare battalion. Both the full and the hollow 
ſquare, according to him, are equally bad. Richel. loc. cit. 
Doubling a BATTALION is a motion of the ſoldiers, whereby two 
ranks, or two files, are put into one. Oxan. Dict. Math. 


. 605. 
BATTERY (Cycl.) is ſometimes uſed in ſpeaking of the fabric 
of metalline utenſils. 
In this ſenſe, battery works include pots, ſaucepans, kettles, 
and the like veſſels, which, tho” caſt at firſt, are to be after- 
wards hammered or beaten into form. Compl. Engl. Trad. 
T. 2. p. 64. | 
Some 5 battery for the kitchin, batterie de cuiſine, compre- 
hend all utenſils for the ſervice of the kitchin, whether of iron, 
braſs, copper, or other matters. Others take the term in a nar- 
rower ſenſe, and reſtrain it to utenſils of braſs or copper. 
Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 306. 
A ſociety for the mineral and battery work of England was in- 
corporated by queen Elizabeth, to whom ſhe granted all mines, 
minerals, and ſubterraneous treaſures, except copperas and 
allum, in all parts of England not mentioned in the patent of 
the ſociety of the mines royal. This ſociety has a governor, 
court of aſſiſtants, and other officers, who are the ſame as thoſe 
for the mines royal, with whom they are now aſſociated. Vid. 
Pettus, Fodin. Regal. P. 1. c. 17. p. 21, ſeq. g. 
BATTIFOLIUM, or BATTIFoLLUM, a kind of tower or de- 
fence, frequently mentioned by Latin hiſtorians of the middle 
age. It ſeems to have been of wood, and to have been erected 
on ſudden and haſty occaſions, Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 1: 
120. & ! | * 1 
BATTLE (Sur word is alſo written battel, battell, and 
battail a. It is formed from the French bartaille, of the Latin 
verb battuere, to fence, or exerciſe with arms: whence batu- 
alia, and batalia, which properly denoted the action or exer- 
ciſe of thoſe who learned to fence, and who were hence alſo 
denominated batuatores Þ.—[ * Skin, Etym. in voc. * Caſe- 
neuv. Orig. p. 21. b. Menag. Orig. Franc. p. 84. a. Fabric. 
Theſ. p. 342. | . 
Battle is alſo called by divers other names, as fight, and com- 
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bat; by the Latins prælium, pugna, and campus; by the Ita- 
lians giornata, and the French journte, q. d. day or day's work. 
Vid. Du Cange, Glofl. Lat. T. , p. 728. With 14h 
Some diſtinguiſh a battle from a combat, as the former is pre- 
meditated, and done with preparation; the latter is frequently 
occaſional, or unforeſeen. Aubert. ap. Riche. Dict. T. 1. p. 
185. c. 5 | * 7 hed 1 ' 3 

Batth differs, from attack, as the Roman pugna differs from 
prelium, i. e. as a whole from a part, there baing frequently 
many attacks or prælia in one pugna or battle, Aguin. Lex. 
Milit. T. 2. p. 182. b. in voc. Frælium 
Battle differs from ſkirmiſh, both in extent and, duration; a 
battle, properly ſo called, laſting ſeveral hours, ſometimes days. 


under the command of Amurath and Corvinus, which laſted 
three days. The battle between He. Goths under kipg Rode- 
2 72 Nr under N 1 . ſaid to have ified 
eight days; but it appears that ſeven of them were rather ſpent 
in ſkirmiſhing. Marian. de Reb. Hiſp. I. 6. c 23 
Drawing up an army for BATTLE is called embattelling z che rules 
and method, for which are furniſhed by the ſcjenc called by 
the antients tactics. 448. ann 1 rng eee ww 
Order of Bar TIE, the diſpoſition of the ſquadrons and batta- 


ditions of the ground. Ozan.,DiR.. 1 p- 0 !..1). 
Field of BATTLE, the ground on which the d armes en- 


Se. bp Wb. r 
e Greeks notified the places of their battles and v 
adding the word Nur»; whence Nicomedia, Ni 4 
lonica, &c. The antient Britons did the like, by,adding the 
Z word Mais; .whence Maiſſercth, Malmaiſbury, Cc. I 
| Engliſh by the word field. | 
| SUPPL, VoL. | . 


* 


Bonfinius ſpeaks of a battle ge the Turks and 9 fr 
' 


lions of an army, in one or , ipes orig. ho the on- 


heſſa- miſes of plundęr; and not neglecting the advantages of wind 
| and, r 
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The Romans had their particular days, called ;#eliarti dit; 
wherein alone it was lawful to join latte; and others wherein 
it was unlawful, called dies atri. 84 
The Athenians, by the antient laws of their country, were 
not to draw out their forces for battle till after the ſeventh day 
of the month. And Lucian relates of the Lacedzmonians; 
that, by the laws of Lycurgus. they were not to fight before 
full-moon. Amotig the Germans, it was reputed an impiety 
to fight in the wane of the moon; and Czfar tell us, that Ari- 
oviſtus was beaten by him, becauſe, contrary to the laws of 
his country, he had fought when the moon was in her wane. 
The German ſoldiers were intimidated with the apprehenſion, 
and afforded Cæſar an eaſ y victory 3 acie commiſſa impeditos re- 

| ligione hojtes vicit. De bell. Gallic. I. 2. 

It is well known that Jeruſalem was taken by Potnpey in an 
attack on the ſabbath-day, when, by the Jewiſh ſuperſtitious 
notions, they were not allowed to fight, or even defend 
themſelves. Dian. 1 | i 
The Romans did not carry their ſuperſtition ſo far; their atri 
dies were only obſerved in reſpect of attacking: no day was 
too holy for them to defend themſelves in. Acrob. Saturn. 
I. 1. c. 16. Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 2. p. 182, ſeq. 
Among the antients, we find frequent inſtances of batrles in 
the night: it was by the moon-light that Pompey beat Mithri- 
dates, and Scipio, Aſdrubal and Syphax. Flor. I. 3. Appian. 
de Bell. Punic. Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 2. p. 213, ſeq. 
BATTLE array denotes the order in which an army is drawn up 
at a review, or for engagement; more frequently called line 
of battle, Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 2. | 
Pitched or ſet Barr x, that wherein both armies have room and 
time to range themſelves in good order, | 
The firſt pitched battle, of which we have any diſtinct account, 
is that between Croeſus and Cyrus, deſcribed by Xenophon a, 
concerning which we have a diſſertation expreſs by M, Fre- 
ret d, wherein ſeveral points of the antient tactics are well ex- 
plained. —[ * Cyroped. l. 6 & 7,  » Mem, Acad. Inſcrip: 
T. 9. p. 209.] 1 
In the modern war, we find few pitched or ſet battles: the 
chief view of the great commanders of late days is rather to 
haraſs or ſtarve the enemy by frequent alarms, cutting off his 
proviſions, carrying off his baggage, ſeizing his poſts, &c. 
than to join iſſue with him, and put the whole on the eyent of 
one day; a battle generally deciding the fate of a campaign, 
ſometimes of a whole war. Hence it is a rule, nevet to ven- 
ture a general battle, unleſs either -you fight to advantage, or 
be forced to it. Macchiav. Art. de hy c — I. 4. c. 5. p 214. 

Joining or giving battle ſhould always be by deſign: a general 
ſhould never ſuffer himſelf to be forced to fight. All the mea- 
ſures, movements, encampments, he makes, are to lead. to 

the execution of his great deſign, which is to fight to advan- 
tage, till, by ſome miſtake of the enemy, he at length find 
che favourable opportunity. Tis in this that a ſuperior genius 
will at length prevail over an inferior: in the courſe of a cam- 
paign, he will take a number of advantages over him, which, 
together, are equivalent to a battle, the event of which is ever 
doubtful. Feuguires,, Mem. de la Guer, F. 58. p. 244, ſeq, 
Ihe antients never joined battle without much ceremony and 
preparation; as taking auguries, offering ſacrifices, in 
the ſoldiers, giving the word, or a zefſera, &c. The — 
of battle were ſounding; the l or general charge, and 
1 a peculiar flag, called hy Plutarch a purple robe e: 
To which may be ad ed, ſinging peans, raiſing military ſhougs, 
| and the like 4.— 8 Vid. Pott. Archæol. J. 3 C. wn Kenn. Rom. 
| Ant. p- 209. Aquin. Lex. Milit. I 2. P⸗ 211. in — 4 
' Cruſo, Milit, Inſt. P. C. 9. P · 50. ty 4 Faget. I. 3. C. Fly » 
Reaſons for giving a, £70 are, ſuperiority, in the number or 
quality of forces; neceſſity of putting a ſpeedy end to the war; 
e views or intexeſts of the commanders of the enemies 
army; their negligence; in encamping or marching; 
| of relieving a place bekieged ; the diſpolition of an ann en f 
. . mult be ruined, unleſs prevented py the ſucceſs of a laitle; the 
; certainty, of ſuccours coming to the enemy, which will render 
bim ſuperior; ſome preceding advantage, which, tho not de- 
' , Glive, bean enemy a conſiderable. check. For avdid- 
| ving leſs to hope for from ny. than to fear 


from a defeat; expeRiing further ſuccours, or the junctian of 
a a ſeparate 2 inding the enemy adyantageouſly| poſted, or 
K. | 


| oſpect of diſſipating his amy by temporizing and avpidin 
ſuitable to. the quantity and quality of the forces whenegfithe 

' army is compoled,. and the ground wherein. it is enpeed to 

| find the enemy; diſtributing the poſts to the ers; 


| un K. the order'o battle to all thoſe who aue cam- 
: l 


N a ſuſfſic ient number of charges to the 
— 2 munition ang. arms ready bebind . thaſe 
ve. 2 long ſire to ſuſtain z che army haue titae:to 
1 Ap N themſclves before the. baile ; being ſuſiciendy 
| + Provb * with 4 ſurgeons ; being — —— 
| 1 fighting, hopes ictory, and pro- 


They uſed. to turn lool a number of camels. loaden with fand 


L ut , MF. 
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| | and tulle full of holes 9 the wimdrand.of he any 
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vy this meals are coveted and ſuffocated with a cloud of duſt. 
Vid; Phil. Tranſ. Ne 215. p. 137. 
On the day of battle, taking the advantages of the ground, 
obſerving order of battle before concerted, changing it 
where found neceſſary, and giving notice thereof to thoſe con- 
cerned ; — the artillery in the line according to the 


watching for all advantages to be taken, by opening 
and ſtrengthening the wings; giving the word befofe march- 
ing to the enemy; taking care to obſerve the right and left, | 
and the diſtance between the lines. If the army march in 
front, to make frequent halts, to give time for the line to re- 
cover its order, and to the artillery to fire and load again ; 
above all, forbidding the ſoldiers pe firing, to receive the 
enemies fire, and not to charge till after drawing their fire from 
them, is a capital point, it being certain, that when troops, 
who have parted with their fire, ſce others advance, and going 
to pour in their fire upon them, they will immediately give 
way. But when both ſides purſue-the ſame maxim, the 
expedient ſeems to be, to march up cloſe to the enemy, ere 
they give their fire, and 8 fred, prevent the enemy from 
giving his, by falling upon them with the bayonets on the 
— Þ of the muſkets the inſtant you have fired, which may 
be done under cover of the ſmoke, before ay can perceive it. 
Bland, Milit. Diſcipl. c. 9. art. 2. p. 133, ſeq. | 


BAT 


the enemy; ſo that by the time they approach near, they el. 
ther betake themſelves to flight, or make but a faint reſiſtance, 
Bland, ibid. art. 10. p. 142. 

In caſe fortune declare on the enemy's ſide, the great buſineſz 
of the general is to prevent a total rout. His capacity and ex- 
perience are to ſhew him the moment which precedes the lo 
of a battle, that he may take the neceſſary precautions to di- 
miniſh the diſorder of a flight, either by the vigorous effort of 
a body of troops unſhattered, in order to give time for the reſt 
to rally, and thus ſecure a retreat; or by ſeizing ſome poſt be- 
hind, whither he may retire with ſafety ; or a defile, behind 
which he may rally and re-afſemble his ſcattered troops. As 
the loſs of the field of battle frequently carries with it that of 
the baggage and artillery, he is to remain no longer in this firſt 
place than while he can re- aſſemble his army; after which he 
is to lead it into ſome ſecure camp, where he may recover his 
loſſes, ſend for freſh cannon, troops, &c. If the loſs be con. 
ſiderable enough to hazard ſome conſiderable town, he is to 
throw into it the beſt of his infantry left, and endeavour ſtill 
to keep the field with the cavalry, to haraſs the enemy, in cafe 


he attempts a ſiege; or to oblige him to keep the army toge- 
ther, and prevent his dividing into ſeveral bodies, if his def; 
be only to penetrate farther, and ravage the country, Vid, 
Bland, ib. F. 75. p. 306, ſeq. 


If thearmy, by its march, cannot come at the enemy in front, BATTLE was formerly uſed for a body of forces drawn up in or- 


it muſt approach in a ſufficient number of columns to be in or- 
der of battle, out of diſtance of being charged in columns. 
The general officers who command the columns, are carefully 
to obſerve each other, that at leaſt their head make a front, 
and that, when arrived on the ground where the army may 
open itſelf, this movement be made with care and expedition, 


der of battle. 
This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called bat- 


talion. See BATTALION. 


In this ſenſe, we meet with the length or depth of the batt, 


* front, rear, and flanks of the battle. Elton, Milit. Art, 
I, & BG | 


and out of reach of being =o 0 hr the enemy before the Length of the BATTLE is the number of men in a rank, or the 


whole army is in order. The general is to be poſted where he | 
may beſt ſee the effect of the firſt charge, that he may give or- 
ders for ſuſtaining the troops who have beaten, as well as to 
replace thoſe who are beaten ; in order to which, he is to make 
uſe of the troops poſted between. the lines, or thoſe of the 
body of reſerve. e battle growing hot, and the ſucceſs di- 
vided, the general is to make his chief effort againſt that part, 
where the enemy makes the ſtrongeſt reſiſtance; in which caſe, 
he is to repair thither himſelf, to animate the men by his pre- 


_— 


ſence. If he be equally ſucceſsful through the whole firft line, 


.and have defeated that of the enemy, the chief care of the ge- 
neral officers is, to keep the troops together, and prevent their 


"ſeparating and following the fugitives, except by bodies de- 


tached on purpoſe, from the battalions and ſquadrons ; to 
march on ſlowly with the whole firſt line to ſuſtain thoſe who 


-are detached, and to charge in front, and in order of battle, | 


the ſecond line... 7 9h 
The artillery 8 till to — the firſt line in the order 


ib. p. 140. 
On the firſt line's givi 
-briſkly* to their relief, and attack the | 

muſt of courſe have thrown them into; by doing which the 


b dupe moſt 
.' of loading; being Fernen in with che 
faſt. "The great miſchief is, the ſecond line ſeeing the 


— a _—_ + - 


s Sw — — — 
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ſpace. from the left flank to the right flank. 


Depth of the BATTLE is the extent of a file, or the number of 


men from the front to the rear, 
A Roman legion, ranged in order of battle, conſiſted of haftati 
placed in the front; of principes, who were all old experienced 
ſoldiers, placed behind the former; and of triarii, hewy- 
armed with large bucklers, behind the principes. The haftati 
were ranked cloſe; the ranks of the principes were much open- 
er, ſo that — could receive the haftati; and thoſe of the 
triarii opener ſtill, inſomuch that they could receive both the 
— and the haſtati within them, without any diſorder, 
d ſtill facing the enemy. When therefore the ha/tati found 
themſelves unable to ſtand the enemy's charge, they retired 
gently within the principes, where joining with them, they 
renewed the combat. theſe found themſelves too weak tv 
ſuſtain the enemy, both retired among the triarii, where ral- 
lying, they formed a new corps, and charged with more vi- 
gour than ever. If theſe failed, the battle was loſt ; the Ro- 
mans had no further reſource. Macchiav. Art de Guer. I. 3. 
e. 1 8798 
The moderns are unacquainted with this method of inſerting 
or embattling one company into another; without which the 
former cannot be well fuccoured or defended, and their places 
taken by others; which was a thing the Romans practiſed with 
or the velites, and, in later times, the archers and lingers, 
they were not drawn up in this regular manner, but diſpoſed 
of either before the front of the baſtati, or ſcattered up and 
down among the void ſpaces of the haſtati, or ſometimes placed 
in two bodies in the wings. Theſe always began the combat, 
skirmiſhing in flying parties with the foremoſt troops of the 
enemy. If they were repulſed, which was uſually the caſe, 
they fell back to the flanks of the army, or retired again in the 
rear. When they retired, the haſtati advanced to the charge. 
Kenn. Rom. Ant, Not. P. 2. I. 4. c. 10. 


As to the cavalry, it was poſted at the two corners of the 


army, like the wings on a body, and fought ſometimes on 
foot, ſometimes on horſeback. 1 be 

| 4 way points of the battle, and covered the whole body of 
g E « | _ | \ 9 a 

Other leſs uſual forms of bartl pron; the Romans were, the 
'  cuneus,” or wedge; globus, or round 


auxiliary forces compoſ 


orm; forfex, or pair of 
ſheers ; turrit, or an oblong ſquare figure; 451 or ſaw. Vid. 
Kenn, Rom. Ant. P. 2. I. 4. c. 10. p. 205, ſeq. | ; 
The Greeks were inferior to the Romans in marſhalling their 
armies for battle, as they drew up their whole army in a front, 


| and truſted the ſucceſs of the day to a ſingle force. Pott. Ar- 
y chzol'l, 3. c. 9. p. 755. | Þ; | 


They had three forms of Battle for the horſe, viz. the ſquare, 

the wedge, and the rhombus; or diamond form. The firſt 

held beff for the defenſive ; the two latter for the offenſive : the 

wedge being dee x bringing moſt hands tn ght. Aha 
c. 19. ; $447 + % 7 | 


* 


Ce, Tor the deciſion 


BATTLE, in middle-age writers, properly dener: comm 


or duel decreed by order of a court of ju 


ol a cauſe, where otherwiſe ſufficient proof could not be had. 


Caſeneuv.” Orig. p. 21. b. See Jupicrum Dei, ORDBAL» 
and PURGATION, Oel. * 9 4 52 | 


urry | BATTLE; in a naval ſenſe, denotes an engagement between two 


fleets, ſquadrons, or even ſhips. 


This is more frequently diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſe 


\ 


8 Sire way, aro uſually ſtruck with a panic, which;magnifies | fight. TY ered. 


are ranged in line of battle, like land ar- 
after the fame order; to the expediency 
be made. Vid. Pref. Cond. of 


Of late times, flects 

mies, and fight much 

of which ſome objections may 

Navy, p. 2 3: 
1 . 

1 4 forceps. In all theſe, not only the ſhips engaged 


r. and by their beaks and prows, and ſometimes 
2 yo Lig — to daſh in pieces, or overſet and fink 
er 
2 _ and, on their nearer approach, with ſwords and 
ſpears, boarding each other by laying bridges between the ſhips. 
Vid. Pott. Archzol. Græc. I. 3. c. 21. p. 154, ſeq. 
By way of preparation, they took down their ſails, and low- 
ered their maſts, and ſecured whatever might expoſe them to 
the wind, chooſing rather to be governed by their oars. Idem, 
ibid. ; 
BATTLE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the combats of brutes. 
In this ſenſe, we ſpeak of battles between b battles of 
cocks, &c. Mouffet deſcribes a furious battle between two 
armies of waſps; which Derham takes rather to have been a 
venereal combat. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No 382. p. 58. 
BaTTLE-Royal, in cock-fighting, denotes a fight between three, 
five, or ſeven cocks all together ; ſo as that the cock which 
ſtands longeſt, gets the day. DiR. Ruſtic. T. 1. 
BaTTLE-ax. The battle-ax was originally called ſecuris Danica, 
becauſe firſt introduced into England by the Danes; but be- 
ing adopted in theſe countries, we | 
writers ſecuris Angla, and ſecuris Scotica, the Engliſh and Scot- 
tiſh axes. The grandees wore them entiched with gold, and 
beſet with pearls. They were of that kind called bipennes, 
and have ſince generally degenerated into halbards or partiſans, 
tho! we find them till retained, under their old denomination, 
by the band of gentlemen penſioners. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
T. 4. p. 777. 2 : 
BATTORY, a name given by the hans towns to their maga- 
Zines or factories abroad. Savar. Supp. p. 54. 
The chief of theſe battories are thoſe at Archangel, Novogrod, 
Berghem, Liſbon, Venice, and Antwerp. 
BATTUTA, in the Italian muſic, the motion of the hand or 
foot in keeping or beating time. 
Among Italian muſicians, we frequently find the words, 4 
battuta, which import, in meaſure, or beating each time equal- 
ly. This uſually occurs after what they call recitativo, which 
is rather declaiming than ſinging, and in which little or no 
meaſure is obſerved. A battuta, then, denotes, that oy are 
— begin again to mark or beat the time equally, Broff. Dict. 
uf. p. 13. ; | 
BATUDA, method of fiſhing mentioned in ſome middle-age 
writers, wherein the fiſh are 8 by beating the water with 
poles, till flocking into one place, they are the quicker caught. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 508. | 
BAUDEKIN, BaLpicum, and Barpakinum, in our old 
writers, is uſed for cloth of baudekin, or gold; or tiſſue, upon 
which figures in ſilk, &c. were embroidered. But ſome writers 


account it only cloth of ſilk, See Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. voc. 


_ baldakinus. : | 
BAUHINIA, in botany, the name of a | Ha of plants, ſo called 


ſrom the names of the two Bauhines, famous for their botani- 
cal writings. - The characters are theſe : the perianthium is of 
an oblong figure, and opens longitudinally on its lower ſide, 
and is inclined one way: its baſe alſo is divided into five 
leaves, which unite again at the top. 'The flower is com- 
poſed of five petals, which are undulated, and end in narrow 
and reflex points ; the lower ones are ſomewhat larger than 
the others; and the ungues of all are of the length of the cup: 
the ſtamina are ten filaments; nine of theſe grow together, 
forming a kind of eylinder, which opens in the lower fide ; 
the tenth filament ds below theſe, and is very long : the 
antherz are oval ; the tenth filament always has its antherz ; 
5 115 more e ana gates: the germen of the 
piſtil is oblong, an upon a pedicle : the ſtyle igcapillary, 
and bends downwards : the ſtigma is tg 5 neath 
the fruit is a long pod, of a cylindrical figure, and contains 
only one cell, in which are placed a number of roundiſh, but 
flatted, ſeeds in a row. | 


Linnzus obſeryes, that this character is-founded on the Ame- | B 


rican ſpecies of baubinia ; and that, in a ſpecies from Malabar, 
he found the upper nine ſtamina not growing together into a 
cylinder; ſo that the ſpecies of different countries are to be ex- 
amined, before that article of the character can be perfeMly 
eſtabliſhed. Linnei, Gen. Plant. p. 178. Plumier, 13. Hart. 
Malab. Vol. 1.-p. 32. AY 
BAUM, meliſſa, in botany. 
How to 
with hi 


be See Bate and MBI 188 . as 
epare the ens primum of Baum, of which we meet 
commendations in Mr. Boyle, ſee Ens ri 
N | + Poe, e H fromn, 
BAVOSA, in ichthyol 
ſpecies of the ray-hiſh, 
and raia 
marinus, and leioraia, It is diſtinguiſhed by i 
name of the variegated ray, with ten prickly tubercles on the 
| midile ofthe back, Sex Niue al File. p. 135, 4nd the 


called by the modern authors kuiraia, 


| 
- 
my 


had divers forms of ſea battles ; as the half-moon, | 


but the ſoldiers alſo annoyed the enemy with darts | 


nd it called in later| 


name given by the Italians to a 


„and by the earlier authors, raja bes, bos N 


BAY 


BAURAC, an antient name for nitre, but in ſome places uſed 

in a reſtrained ſenſe, as not ſignifying every thing that was 
called by that name, but only one of two different ſalts that 
were confuſedly called nitre. The Babylonians, according to 
Encelius, divided the. ſalt, called by others nitre in general, 
into two kinds; the one they termed the bitter ind rediſh 
nitre : this was probably the ſalt we now know under the name 
of gatrum, or the Smyrna ſoap-earth : the other, they ſay, was 
acrid, but not bitter, and was uſed in ſeaſoning their meat i 
this laſt they in particular called haurac, and diſtinguiſhed it 
from the other by that name; and many are of opinion, that 
the nitre of theſe times, or common ſaltpetre; was known to 
them, and was the thing which they called bairacz aid that 
the other fixed alkaline ſalt was what they properly and diſ- 
tinctly called nitre. Phil. Tranſ. No 159. See alſo Mercat. 
Metalloth. p. 45. in not. | 

BAW OD, a perſon who keeps a place of proſtitution, or makes a 
trade of debauching women, and procuring or conducting cri- 
minal intrigues, 3 | | 
Some think the word is derived from the old French baude, 
bold or impudent; tho' Verſtegan has a conjecture which 
would carry it higher, viz. from bathe, antiently written bade, 
Skinn, Etym. in voc. 

In which ſenſe, bawd originally imported no more than bath- 
holder, as if bagnios had antiently been the chief ſcenes of ſuch 
proftitution. Yer/teg. Reſtit. Decayed Intellig. c. 10. p. 260. 
The Romans had their male as well as female bawds ; the for- 
mer denominated /enones and proagogi, among ns panders ; the 
latter lene: _ TN C 
Donatus, ſpeaking of the habits of the antient characters in 
comedy, ſays, Leno pallits varii coloris utitur. But the antient 
lenones, it 1s to be obſerved, furniſhed boys as well as girls for 
venereal ſervice. Falr. Theſ. p. 1378. in voc. lens. 
Another ſort of theſe merchants, or dealers in human fleſh, were 
called mangones, by the Grecks ase ], who fold eunuchs, 
ſlaves, &c. ; 
By a law of Conſtantine, bawds were to be puniſhed by pour- 
ing 28 lead down their throats. Vid. Pancir. P. 2. tit. 2. 
86. | 
By the common law of England, a perſon may be indicted fot 
keeping a bawdy-houſe, and puniſhed by fine and impriſon- 
ment: and haunters of bawdy-houſes bound to their good be- 
haviour. See Cake, 3 Inſt. 205. Hawkins, Pleas of the Crown, 
B. I. ch. 61. §. 2. 9 5 


* 


But it does not appear that the offence of being a bawd is in- 
dictable; thoꝰ that of keeping a bawdy-houſe is. See the àr- 
ticle STEWS. | 
BAWLING, among hunters, is ſpoke of the dogs, 
are too buſy before they find the ſcent good. Gen 


when the) 
t. Recr. P. 


1. 15 - . 0 8 
BAV, Cycl.) among huntſmen, is when the dogs have earthed a 

vermine, or brought a deer, boar, or the like, to turn head 

againſt them. Cox, Gent. Recr. P. 1. p. 15. 

In this caſe, not only the deer , but the dogs, are ſaid to bay. 

It is dangerous going in to a hart at bay, eſpecially at rutting 

time; for then they are fierceſt *,—{ * 1d. ib. p. 17. Id. 


Nate ſeq, 10 ; : 
| here are bays at land, and others in the water. 
Bay colour denotes a ſort of red inclining to cheſnut, chiefly uſed 
in ſpeaking of horſes. Fe oi 
In this ſenſe, the word bay is formed from the Latin baius, 'or 
badius, and that from the Greek g., a palm- branch: ſo 
that badius or bay properly denotes color phæniceus. Hence alſo, 
among the antients, thoſe now called y. horſes, were deno- 
minated equi palmati. Menag. Orig. p. 86. a. Yo. Etym. 
60. b. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. T. I. p. 166. Calo. Lex. 
Tur p. 107. b. Kenn. Gloſl, ad Paroch. Antig. in voc. baius. 
We have divers ſorts and degrees of bays; as a light bay, a 
dappled bay, cc. e ee | 
All bay horſes are ſaid to have black manes, which diſtinguiſhes 
them from ſorrels, which have red or White manes. Guill, 
Gent. Dict. P. 1. in voc. . W 4 6,44 4h 
BAY-/alt, See the article SALT. 
Bax, in building, denotes any kind 


. 
= 


of opening in walls ; as a 


door, window, or even chimney. ' Devil. Archit. p. 419. 
AY a mirroir, in the manege, the ſame as dapple-bay, See 


r 
See LaURvs. 


BA - iree, in botany. ee HOP ban den. / 

Bay 8 the ſame with what we otherwiſe call botu 
windows, _ Skinn, Etym. in voc. | | 

BAYARD, or Ba1asD,. in ſome old writers, is an appellative 
for a horſe. _ Kenn. Gloſſ. in voc. BGUͤ © 
Hence the phraſes, blind bayards bayard's watgring, bayard's 


1 (Cyl.)—The origin of the werd is utkndem; 
is Haid to have been firſt 
en 
The bayonet, ly called bags 
yonet was made with 2 round handle, fitted for 


robably it came the city Bayonne, where this weapon 
d t | employed; or perhaps from its being 
invented by ſome engineer of 
T. 2. p. 299. in voc. fica fiſtularia. © N 
, ſerves inſtead of a pike, 
wherewith the foot receive the charge of horſe. 
Fotmerly the bayonet w 
the bore f «flock nds be faxed thari after th folder 
, r e 


* 


ad fired ; but it is now made with an iron bundle and ring, 
to go over the muzzle of the piece, and be ſcrewed faſt there- 
on. Since this invention of bayonets, pi kes are out of uſe. | 
Guill. Gent Dict. P. 2. in voc. 


This uſe of the bayonet faſtened on the muzzle of the firelock 
was a great improvement, firſt introduced by the French, and 


to which, according to M. Folard, they owed a great part of 
their victories in 7 laſt cen *; a to the neglect of This 
in the next ſucceeding war, and truſting to their fire, the ſame 
author attributes moſt of the loſſes they ſuſtained v. Ob- 
ſerv. in Polyb. T. 2. p. 452. Faſcb. Lex. Milit, p. 61. Fo- 
lard. fur Polyb. T. 1. p. 116.]J 
But tho! this writer F. Tc. the uſe. of the bayonet ſo much, 
he thinks it far inferior to the pike, or father partiſan, as he 
defcribes it, of 12 ot 13 feet long; and he propoſes, that one- 
| fifth of a body of infantry ſhould be armed with theſe parti- 
ſans. 
take place, while the great point of view in military diſcipline 
is to multiply fire, in cannon and ſmall-arms. 
At the ſiege of Malta, a weapon called pila ignea was contri- 
ved to oppoſe the bayonets, being in ſome meaſure the converſe 
thereof; as the latter conſiſts of a dagger added to a fire - arm, 
the former conſiſted. of a fire-arm added to a pilum, or pike. 
Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 2. p. 155. a. in voc. pila ignea. _ 
BA „or BASAR, a denomination among the Turks and 
Perſians, given to a kind of exchanges, or places 'where their 
fineſt Hugs and other wares were ſold. 
Theſe are alſo called beze/tins. 
The word bazar ſeems of Arabic origin, where it denotes ſale, 
or exchange of goods, | 
Some of the Eaſtern Bazars are open, like the market-places 
in Europe, and ſerve for the ſame uſes, more particularly for 
the ſale of the more bulky and leſs valuable co ities. 
Others are covered with lofty cielings, or even domes pierced 
to give light ; and it is in theſe the jewellers, goldſmiths, and 
other dealers in the richer wares, 48 their ſhops. Savar. 
Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 313, ſeq. | 
The bazar or maidan of Iſpahan is one of the fineſt places in 
all Perſia, and even ſurpaſſes all the exchanges in Europe ; 
notwithſtanding its magnificence, it is excelled by the 
fk: of Tauris, which is the largeſt that is known, having 
ſeveral times held thirty thouſand men ranged in order of bat- 
tle. Savar. Supp. p. 56. EY | 
At Conſtantinople, there is the old and the new bazar, which 
arg large, ſquare buildings, covered with domes, and ſuſtained 
by arches and pilaſters ; the former chiefly for arms, harneſſes, 
and the like; the latter for goldſmiths, 1 furriers, 
and all ſorts of manufacturers. Taurnef. Voy. de Levant, T. 
2. Lett. 12. p. 10. | boa 


2. 
BAZGENDGES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſubſtance | 


uſed by the Turks, and other eaſtern nations, in their ſcarlet- 
Hing: they mix it for this purpoſe with cochineal and tartar, 
the proportions being two ounces of the bazgendges to one 
'ounce of cochineal. ENS 5 
Theſe are generally eſteemed a fort of fruit, and are produced 
on certain trees in Syria, and other places; and it is uſually 
ſuppoſed, that the ſcarcity and dearneſs of them is the only 
thing that makes them not uſed. in Europe. But Mr. Reau- 
mür, who had ſome of the Turkiſh bazgendges ſent over to 
him, is of opinion, that they might eaſily be had in Europe; 
for he found, ths they were no other than a kind of 7 wang 
xroduced by the means of an inſect, in the manner of the horn 
'of the turpentine-tree, and the common bladder-galls of the 
pucerons with us. The turpentine horn iy however, the thing 
which moſt reſembles theſe, as they are the product of a tree 
of that ſpecies, the bazgendges themſelves ſmelling very ſtrong 


of turpentine ; and when the horns of the common turpentine, 


ate dried, and compared with them, there is no viſible differ- 
.ence. Hence it is to be obſerved, that theſe inſects are not 
always miſchievous and uſeleſs, but ſometimes greatly benefi- 


cial to the world; and Mr. Reaumur very juſtly-dbſerves, that | 


as the tu 


uſually is full of its horns every year, it might be eaſy to 
ather a ſufficient quantity of tbem to Miake trials of; and if 
ind to ' anſwer the fame purpoſe in Europe as in the Eaft, 

"the trees might be raiſed in any quantities. ”m__ 
Upon the whole, the bazgendges ſeem. to be no other than the 


horns of the tu 


"and it is not of 


I 


8 
. p. 95. b. 


But it does not ſeem probable that this propoſal ſhould | 


| 


— — 
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grant of the kings of France. The elder among 


—_— (Cycl.) in aſfaying, the ſmall lump or maſs 


ſpirit confiſts of 


in o 
55 I | "dard ſtrength. But this is a great deceit on the purchaſers of 
iction exerciſed | malt 
not ealily cleared of after 
On che other hand, the dealers 


BEA 


| | the clerks 
are the officers ; and he who preſides is the chancellor. 
This court only takes cognizance of cauſes among the clerks 
or between clerks and artificers for goods bougt, or work 
done. The freedoms they took with private characters in 
their inquiſitions and remonſtrances, has occaſioned ſeveral 
arrets to reſtrain their power, and prohibit their holding pleas 
without leave. | 

A collection of ſtatutes, ordonnatices, regulations, monument; 
and prerogatives. of the kingdom of G 


Baſoche were publiſh 
Paris in 1654, 8vo. Dict. de Trev. ＋. 1. p. 4 27 


BDELLIUM (Cad.) — The rabbins will have this 4deliun 20 


denote z In which they are ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the 
learned Bochart ; but oppoſed by Salmaſius, who maintained 
that the ſcripture bedollach imports a ſort of gum produced in 
Judza, as well as the fruit of a tree growing in Arabia. Vid 
Bechart, Hierozoic. P. 2. 1. f. c. 5. Salmaſ: de Homon, Hy 


Jatr. c. 109, Le Clerc. Bibl. Univ. T. 14. p. 406, ſeq. 


The gum of this name among the moderns is ſomewhat bit- 
teriſh to the taſte, looks tranſparent when broken, and if rub. 
bed, ſeems a fattiſh ſubſtance. 

It is thought to facilitate digeſtion, to diſcuſs and promote per- 
ſpiration, and to be good in coughs, and many diſorders of 
the breaſt ; but its chief uſe now in compoſition is in diſcu- 
tient plaſters, cerats, and unguents ; in which it is mightily 
commended for reducing of ruptures, and ſoftening any indu- 
rations of the nervous parts. Funck. Conſp. Therap tab. z. 

. 183, Vid. Lemery, Dict. des Drog. p. 116. 

e pilulæ de baellio majores, deſcribed by Meſſne, are uſed by 
ſome againſt the piles and exceſſes of the menſes. Herman- 
nus * alſo praiſes the oil of bdellium againſt obſtructions of the 
womb. Fumigations of the ſame gum, /uffitus ex bdellic, re- 
ceived by the anus, are alſo ordered by ſome to ſtop immode- 
rate fluxes of the hzmorrhoids *.—[. * Cnoſur. Mat. Med. p. 
262. » Burggr. Lex. Med. p. 1522, ſeq. | 
of pure me- 

arated from the ſcoria, and ſeen diſtinct and pure in the 
middle of the coppel while in the fire, 
Thus, in the ſeparating filver from its ore by means of lead, 
the filver remains in form of a bead, when the lead, that had 
before aſſiſted in the operation, is all reduced to ſcoria. In 
this proceſs, the bead of ſilver muſt be taken out of the coppel as 


ſoon as it is ſeen pure and fine, leſt growing cold, it ſhould 


be conglutinated to the coppel or litharge. This bead, when 


rightly made, is always porous underneath. Cramer, Art of 


p. 216. 


BEADS are more particularly uſed among us for a ſort of glaſs 


necklace, made in imitation of the colour and figure of pearl. 


The Romaniſts make great uſt of beads in rehearſing their 
ae Maria's and pater-neftre's ; and the like uſage is found 


among the dervices and other religious throughout the Eaft, 
as well Mahometan as heathen. e antient druids appear 
alſo to have had their beads, many of which are ſtill found; 
at leaſt, if the conjecture of an ingenious author may be 
admitted, who takes thoſe antique glaſs globules, having a 
ſnake. painted round them, and called adder-beads, or ſnate- 
buttons, to have been the beads of our antient Britiſh druids. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 337. p. 96 


BzaDs are alſo uſed in ſpeaking of thoſe glaſs globules vended to 


the ſavages on the coaſts of Africa ; thus denominated, becauſe 


they are ſtrung together for the convenience of traffic. Savur. 
Dia. Comm. T. 1. p. 665. | | 


Bead is alſo uſed for a little, round, white froth formed on the 
| ſurface of brandy, or ſpirit of wine, upon ſhaking the glaſs ; and 
which 


* 


p is the proof of the goodneſs of the liquor. Savar. loc. 
Cit. . 


Hence the method of trying brandy by the bead, or chapelets, 
is called the bead-proof; ſometimes bubble-proof. 
on Diſtillat. N 


EA D- matters, 


_ A Shaw, Efi 
p. 119, K 137. E AD-proef, infra. 

| ed by the French pateneftriers, ary em- 
ployed ih'the making, fringing, and ſelling of beadt. 


At Paris there are three companies of pafengſtriers, or bead- 

makers; one who make them of glaſs or cryftal ; another in 
wood and horn; and the third in amber, coral, jet, &c. 

E. e a term uſed by our diſtillers, to expreſs that ſort 
of proof of | 


of the ſtandard ftrength of fpirituous liquors, which 


| conſiſts in their having, when ſhaken in a phial, or poured 


from on high into a glaſs, a crown of bubbles, which ſtand on 
the ſurface ſome time after. This is eſteemed a proof that the 
equal parts of rectified ſpirits and phlegm, 
rn | F 

This is a fallacious rule as to the degree of ſtrength in the 
goods, becauſe any thing that will increaſe the g of the 
ſpire, will ive it this * tho” it be. under the due rength. 

malt ſpoil che greater part of their goods, by 
leaving too much of the ſtinking oil of the malt in their ſpirit» 

50255 ve it this proof, when ſomewhat under the ſtan. 


1 


* a che) have them by this meang not only weaker 
they ought to be, but Rinking with an oil, that they are 
in brandy,” who uſually. have 


the art of ſophiſticating it to a great nicety, are in the 7 — 
3 . Wo 


B E A 


. it by the ſtrongeſt bead. proof, as the grand 

Js eo te A <4 being a — of the brandy containing 

* quantity of its oil, it is, at the ſame time, a token of 
> high flavour, and of its being capable of bearing a very 

large addition of the common ſpirits of our own produce, with- 
out betraying their flavour, or loſing its own. X 
We value the French brandy for the quantity of this eſſential 
oil of the grape which it contains, and that with good reaſon ; 
as it is with us principally uſed for drinking as an agreeably 
favoured cordial: but the French themſelves, when they want 
it for any curious purpoſes, are as careful in the rectifications 
of it, and take as much pains to clear it from this oil, as we 
do to free our malt ſpirit from that nauſeous and fcetid oil, 

ich it originally contains. 
© ule — be formed of brandies by the bead-proof as 
to their mixed or adulterated, or their pure ſtate, further than 
that they are likely to be moſt pure, when they have the great- 
eſt proportion of this oil, in regard to mixtures of other ſpirits. 
There are many occaſions where we want ſpirit, merely as 
ſpirit, and where an oil, whether ſweet or ſtinking, mult be 
equally improper. haw, Eſſay on —_— | 

BEAGLES, a ſmall fort of hounds or hunting dogs. Cox, Gent, 
Recr. P. 1. p. 16. b 
Beagles are of divers kinds; as the ſouthern beagle, ſomething 
leſs and ſhorter, but thicker than the deep-mouthed hound; 
the fleet northern, or cat-beagle, ſmaller, and 'of a finer ſhape 
than the ſouthern, and a harder runner. From the two, by 
croſſing the trains, is bred a third ſort, held preferable to 
either. 

To theſe may be added a ſtill ſmaller fort of beagles, ſcarce 
bigger than lap-dogs, which make pretty diverſion in hunting | 
the coney, or even ſmall hare in dry weather ; but otherwile | 
unſerviceable, by reaſon of their ſize. : 

BEAK, (Cycl.) ro/trum, properly denotes the nib or bill of a 
bird. . 
In falconry, beat is the upper part of the hawk's bill, or the 
part that is crooked. Ruſt. Dict. T. 1. 

The word comes from the barbarous Latin beccum, or the old 
Frerch becco, which ſignifies the ſame. Du Cange, L. 1. p. 
14, ſeq. 
Z; 2 accipitrem, perdat beccum & ungues pedum & caudam. 
Bract. Tract. 2.1. 3. c. 28. F. 1. | 
The beak of the rinoceros-bird is reputed an antidote againſt all 
poiſons. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 1. F. 4. c. 1. p. 59. 
Falconers have an operation called in French raſſurer le bec, or 
reſtoring the beat, when a hawk has broken, disjointed, or 
otherwiſe demoliſhed his heal, it being then apt to rot, or fall 
away in flakes through the negligence of his feeder, Dict. 
Trev. T. 4. p. 1027. | 

Bx Ak, called by the Greeks «4%», by the Latins reſtrum, 
was an important part in the antient ſhips of war, which were 
hence denominated naves ro/trate. The beak was made of 
wood ; but fortified with braſs *, and faſtened to the prow, 
ſerving to annoy the enemy's veſſels. Its invention is attri- 


buted to Piſæus an Italian. The firſt beats were made long 


_— 


trived to make them ſhort and ſtrong, and placed ſo low, as 
to pierce the enemy's veſſels under water. By the help of theſe 

eat havock was made by the Syracuſians in the Athenian 
feet b—[ Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 711. d Pott. Ar- 
chæol. I. 3. c. 17. p. 135, ſeq.] E 

BEAK was alſo uſed for one of the antient battalias, or forms of 
ranging an og battle, particularly uſed by the Macedo- 
nians. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 2. p. 249. 

BE Ak is alſo applied to the ſlender crooked prominences of di- 
vers bodies bearing ſome analogy or reſemblance to the beats 
of birds. | 
In this ſenſe we meet with beats of ſhoes, ro/tra calceorum, for 
long peaked toes, in uſe of old. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 4. 
p. 630. | | 
1 farriers, beak denotes a little horſe-ſhoe, turned up, 
and faſtened in upon the forepart of the hoof. Farr, Dict. 


7. | 
by uſe is to keep the ſhoes faſt, and not liable to be ſtruck off 
by the horſe, when by reaſon of any itch, or being much diſ- 


ly on the ground. * | 
BEAKED, Becqu#, in heraldry, is uſed when the beak or bill 
of a fowl is of a different tincture from the body. ; 
In this caſe, they ſay heated and membered of ſuch a tincture. 
Coats, Herald. Dict. p. 45. 7 WL e e 
EAKING, in cock- fighting, expreſſes the fighting of theſe birds 
with their bills, or holding with the bill, and ftriking with the 
heels. Ruſt. Dict. T. 1. 5 
BEAM (Cycl.)—BrAM of a Plough, a name given. by our farmers 
to the great timber .of the plough, into which all the other 
parts of the plough-tail are infixed. - | yall 
| This is uſually made of aſh, and is ftrait,. and eight feet long 
in the common plough ; but, in the four-coultered plough, it 
is ten feet long, and its upper part arched. The head of this 
beam lies on the pillow of the plough, and is raiſed higher, or 
ſunk lower, as that pillow is elevated or depreſſed by being 
| Niipped along the crowſtayes. Near the middle, it has an iron 


turbed with the flies in hot weather, he ſtamps his feet violent- | 


collar, which 'receives-the tow-chain from the box, and the 


SUPPL, VoI. I. * 


— 
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bridle- chain from the ſtake or gallows of the plough is fixed 
into it a little below the collar. Some inches below this, there 
is a hole, which lets through the coulter; and below that there 
are two other ſmall ones, through which the heads of the 
retches paſs. Theſe are the irons which ſupport the ſheat, and 
with it the ſhare. Farther backward ſtill is a large perforation, 
through which the body of the ſheat paſſes; and behind that, 
very near the extremity, is another hole, through which the 


piece called the hinder ſheat paſſes. Tull, Husb. See PLouGHn. 


BEAN, Fata, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; the 


characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the papiliona- 
ceous kind, and from its cup there ariſes a piſtil, which finally 
becomes a large pod, containing large, flatted, and in ſome 
degree kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. To this it is to be added, that the 
ſtalks are firm and erect, and the leaves ſtand by pairs on a 
middle rib, which is terminated by an odd one. 

The ſpecies of bean enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe ; 
I. The bean with white flowers, marked with black ſpots. 
2. The bean with blackiſh purple lowers. 3. The bean with 
very long and thick pods, with the ſeeds protuberating in the 
middle, 4. The bean with a middle-f1zed pod, and ſeed flat- 
ted and ridged on both top and bottom. 5. The bean with 
very ſhort pods, and with very large and thick ſeeds. 6. The 
ſmaller, oblong, cylindric podded bean, or the white horſe- 
bean. 7. The ſmaller oblong, cylindric podded bean, or the 
black horſe bean. 8. Ihe little, oblong, cylindric podded bean, 
with five or ſix pods on every ſtalk. Tourn, Inſt. p. 391. 

We have four ſorts of beans commonly ſowed in our gar- 
dens. 1. The ſmall Liſbon. 2. The Spaniſh. 3. The 
Sandwich. And, 4. The Windſor beans. 

The firſt and ſecond forts are to be planted in October and 
November, under warm walls and hedges, where if they ſtand 
through the winter, they produce beans early in the ſpring. 
They may alſo be raiſed very cloſe in beds, and covered with 
hoops and mats in the winter, and in ſpring planted out; but 
there is ſome hazard in the tranſplanting, and they will be a 
fortnight or more later than thoſe, which have ſtood the win- 
ter abroad. 

The Lisbon bean is preferred to the Spaniſh ; and the curious 
ought to have freſh ſeed every two years from abroad, for. they 
are apt to degenerate, tho' not in goodneſs, yet in their earli- 
neſs, 


The Spaniſh and Windſor beans are not to be planted till 


| Chriſtmas; but eſpecially the Windſor, which are ſubject, 


more than any other kind, to be hurt by the cold. "Theſe 

beans ſhould have an open ground, and be planted at the diſ- 

tance of two feet and an half row from row, and four inches 

from one another in the rows; but if the place is cloſly ſur- 
rounded with hedges or walls, the diſtance muſt be greater, 

elſe the ſtalks will run high, but they will bear very little 

fruit. | | 

The Sandwich beans are hardier than the Windſor, and may 

be planted to come in between the early crops and them; and 

tho' not much regarded at preſent, they are a very good bean. 


| - The firſt plantation of Windſor beans ſhould be made in the 
and- high; but afterwards a Corinthian, named Ariſto, con- 


middle of January ; and after that, a new plantation-ſhould be 


made every three weeks till the middle of May, that there may 


be a ſucceſſion of crops. Miller, Gard. Diet. 

There is ſcarce any plant, whoſe ſeed ſo well ſerves the pur- 
poſe of the inquirer into the nature and ſtructure of ſeeds in 
neral, as the bean. | 

this ſeed, befide the two coats, there are three conſtituent 
parts within. The main body is divided into two lobes, and 
two other parts : theſe are appendant to the baſe of the bear. 
One of theſe is called by Grew, and others ſince his time, the 


- radicle, and the other the plume. The radicle is what after- 


wards becomes the root of the plant ; and the plume becomes 


its trunk, bearing leaves and flowers. This plume is, at its 


end, divided into ſeveral pieces, which are finely and nicely 
laid together, and are ſo many leaves already formed, but not 
yet explicated. Theſe are to he the real leaves of the plant in 
its growing ſtate, and are in the ſeed folded up in the ſama 
plicature in which they are to appear out of the earth at the firſt 
ſhooting up from the ſeed. | [498 Selz 
Theſe organical parts of the bean are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of the-bean, and are compoſed of theſe ſimilar. matters. 

1%. The cuticle, extending itſelf over the whole bean, and 
herein diſtinguiſhed from the coats, that whereas theſe, on 
the planting of the bean in the earth, do only adminiſter the 
firſt ſap, and then die, thoſe, on the other hand, are i 
and the cuticle nouriſhed and co-extended with the bean. 
20. The parenchyma. itſelf, having ſome reſemblance to the 


. pith, while ſoft and. pappy's in the trunks of plants, common 


5 
to, and the ſame in the lo 


dean. 


che radicle, the plume, and the 


35. The inner body diſtributed throughout the parenchyma, 


but withal eſſentially different from it, called by the author, 
the ſeminal root, and diſtinguiſhed from the radicle, in that 
the former is the original root within its ſeed, the latter is the 
plant- root, which the radicle becomes in its growth; the pa- 
renchyma of the ſeed being in ſome ſort, that at firſt to the 
ſeminal root, which the mould is afterwards to the plant - root; 
and the ſeminal root being that to the plant - root, which the 
plant root is to the trunk,” g T 
8 | The 


% 


| blood of the difleminations of the arteries, is conveyed to its 


Bzan-flower, called by the Romans lomentum, was of ſome re- 
| The antients made uſe of beans in 
Dict. in voc. faba. 

- lively deſcription of the whole ceremony 


The Egyptian prieſts held it a crime to look at beans, judging 


This precept has been variouſly interpreted: ſome underſtand 
it of forbearing to meddle in trials and verdicts, which were 


 Equivoque of the word xvaye, which equally ſignifies a bean 


ing, that he eats nothing which has life, but 


— 


- - gently looſening the 
BEAN, is alſo uſed by ſome anatomiſts to denote the plant of 


the penis, on account of its 
pul, Roc Tru. Meh 
4 L p. 330. b. 8 


- beans are 


BEA 
The root of the grown plant is as evidently and ſubſtantially 
| ith that in 
Cl legs of 5 grown perſon are with thoſe of the foetus. The 
root conſiſts of the skin, the cortical part, and the ligneous 
Within the root, in many caſes, there is a pith; this 
pith is a ſubſtance ordained for the perfecting the ſap, and its 
quicker and higher fermentation, begun in the cortical part, 
inſerted through the ligneous part, by which the ſap, like the 


intimate . Grew, Anat. of Plants, c. 1. p. 4, 
The medicinal and dietetic qualities of beans are ſaid to 
tritive, but flatulent : the yield a water held good againſt 


nu- 


the gripes in children *. have uſed the horſe-bean as a 
fuccedaneum to coffee, which in principles it much reſembles; 


only that it contains but half the quantity of oil ®. Mr. Boyle 
has ſeveral experiments of beans treated pneumatically, to ſhew 
the great plenty of air they afford, on which their flatulenc 
0. [ Alley b Hought. m—_ T. * a 
21, Cc. 


„lib. cit. 
. Phil. Work. abridged, T. 2. p. 615— 
Thee: danſion of beans ig the — author found ſo 
conſiderable, that it —_— raiſe x plug clogged =” above an 
hundred d wei d. ib. T. 1. p. 285, | 
Beans, 3 ent, make one of the fineſt of all 
baits for fiſh. The method of preparing them for this purpoſe 
is this: Take a new earthen pot, glazed on the inſide; boil 
ſome beans in it, ſuppoſe a quarter of a peck: they muſt be 
boiled in river-water, and ſhould be beforehand ſteeped in 
ſome warm water for fix or ſeven hours. When they are 

about half-boiled, put in three or four ounces of honey, and 
two or three grains of muſk : let them boil a little on, then 
take them off the fire, and uſe them in this manner: ſeek out 
a clean place, where there are no weeds, that the fiſh may ſee 
and take the beans at the bottom of the water. Throw in 
ſome beans at five or ſix in the morning, and in the evening, 
for ſome days. This will draw them together, and they miay 
be taken in a caſting-net vaſt numbers together. 

pute among the antient ladies as a coſmetic, wherewith to 

ſmooth the skin, and take away wrinkles. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 

T. 2. p. 102. voc. 


le, and for the election of magiſtrates. A white bean ſig- 
nigged . and a black one condemnation. Danet. 


Beans had a myſterious uſe in the lemmralia and parentalia ; 
whete the maſter of the family, after waſhing, was to throw a 
_ fort of black beans over his head, ſtill repeating the words, I 
redeem myſelf and family by theſe beans *. id o gives a 
in verſe.— [ Mem. 
. Infcr. T. 2. p. 46. > Faſt. I. 5. v. 435, Cc. 
Abſtinence from beans was enjoined by Pythagoras, one of 
whoſe ſymbols is, af ara, abſtime a fabis. 


the very ſight unclean. The flamen dealis was not permitted 
even to mention the name ©. Lucian introduces the ſame phi- 
loſopher in hell, ſaying, that to eat bzans, and to eat our fa- 
ther's head, were equal crimes *.—[< Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. p. 751. 
* Yofj. de Sect. Philo. c. 6. F. 38, ſeq.] 


then by throwing beans into an urn: others, building on the 


and a human teficle, explain it by abſtaining from venery e. 
Lucian introduces Pythagoras himſelf explaining it gr ſay- 
ot Ws, 
beams, he is asked for what reaſon ? He ur wig 
cauſe they have ſomething that is divine : firſt, they reſemble 
the privy yarts. 29. Being boiled, and expoſed to the moon 
à certain number of nig y turn into blood. But, 3. 
what is moſt conſiderable, they make uſe of them at Athens in 
the election of magiſtrates . * Yof; loc. cit. Danet. in 
voc. Voff. toc. cit. | 
Clemens Alexandrinus the abſtinence from beans on 
this, that they render women barren ; which is confirmed by 
Theophraſtus, who extends the effect even to plants. 
Cicero ſu another reaſon for this abſti , viz. that 
enemies to tranquillity of mind. For a reaſon 
of this kind it is, that Amphiaraus is ſaid to have abſtained 
from beans, even before Pythagoras, that he might enjoy a 
clearer divination by dreams. It may be added, that the com- 
pariſon aſcribed to Pythagoras of — beans, with eating one's 
parent's head, is by Didymus aſcribed to Orpheus, Who was 
confiderably prior to the ſage of Samos. Circ. de Divinat. I. 1. 


30. a 

After all, both the genuineneſs of the precept, and the reality 
of any ſuch abſtinence among the antient oreans, have 
been diſputed. Some attribute the precept to 'Empedocles, a 
diſciple of Pythagoras. Ariftoxenus, an antient writer cited 
by A. Gellius, — ing, that he eat more 
frequently of beans than of any other pulſe, on account of their 

A. Gall. „Att. I. 4. c. 1. 


and reſemblance to that 


the ſeed, called the radicle, as the arms || 


gathering the votes of the | 


BEA 


B&AN is alſo improperly uſed for a wei containing 

| third part of a . Ruland. Os ming the 

Such appellations are of little uſe, by reaſon of the great 

riety of beans ;; the Egyptian bean, for inſtance, being 3 

larger and heavier than the vulgar, or our bean. 3 
Scribonius Largus, notwithſtanding, ſometimes deſcribes th 
doſes of medicines by the magnitude of a bean ; where we " 
ſometimes to underſtand the greater bean, containing * 
weight of a drahm, and ſometimes the lupine ſeed, equivalent 
to four grains. Cafe: Lex. p. 330. b. 

Kidney-BEAN. See PHASEOLUS. 

Horſe-Bxan., See Horst-bean. 

* + BEAN. See 2 bean. 
EAN-fiy, in natural hiſtory, the name given by authors 
very beautiful fly, of a anc + purple colour, frequently M. 
bean- flowers. It is produced from the worm or maggot called 


by authors mida, 
good and clear 


Be an-/talks. The aſhes of bean- ſtalks make 
laſs. Boyle, Works abridg. Vol. 1. p. 131. 

BEAR, (Cycl.) Urſus, in phyſiology, denotes a well-known qua- 
druped of the cat kind, of ſome uſe in medicine; but more in 
commerce and ſport. 

This creature differs, in many reſpects, from all the other beaſtz 
of prey. Its head is much larger than theirs: its skin on the 
back is extremely hard, tough, and ſtrong; under the belly it 
is more tender: its hairs are longer, ſofter, and leſs rigid than 
in any other wild beaſt of prey, and reſemble wooll in ſome 
degree: its skull is much thinner than that of the lion; but 
its brain more than twice as much in quantity : its eyes are 
very ſmall, and, what is very remarkable, have a niditatins 
membrane to cover them on occaſion. Its feet have all fue 
toes, as well the hinder as the fore ones; and what is remart- 
able is, that the large toe, which anfwers to the thumb with 
us, is in the place of the little finger. It is a very common 
creature in Germany, Poland, Lithuania, and many other 
places. Ray, Syn. p. 169. 

Bear, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, makes a diſtinct ge- 
nus of animals of the fera kind, the characters of which are, 
that the paps are two, and placed in the groin : the feet are 
formed either for climbing or walking; and the great toe placed 
outward. Under this genus, the author takes in the creature 
called the coati mundi, under the name of urſus cauda elongata, 
or the long-tailed bear. Linneus, Syſt. Naturæ, p. 35. Se 
Tab. of Quadrupeds and No 3. 

The bear is obſerved to bear ſome analogy to man; as having 
hair on both eye-lids, which no other brute has . His ſtruc- 
ture and anatomy are deſcribed by the French academiſts *,— 
[* Grew, Muf. Reg, Societ. P. 1. F. 2. c. 1. p. 11. *.Du 
Hamel, Hiſt. Reg. Acad. Scient. I. 1. F. 11. c. 3. p. 129. 

Some diſtinguiſh two kinds of bears, terreſtrial and marin; 
the former of which keep to the mountains; whereas the la- 
ter come out on the ice as far as the middle of the North-ſez. 
yoo of this kind are found in Nova Zembla of an incredible 

ze. 

BRAR- leading, to ſhew tricks, is an antient practice, which we 
find prohibited in the canons of the church. Du Cange,.Glol. 
Lat. T. 4. p. 1371. , 

BE AR-wards, urſarii, were a kind of ſervants in great families 
among the Romans, who had the care of breeding and ſeed- 
ing thoſe animals. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 1119. 

Order of the BEAR was a military order in Switzerland, ered 
by the emperor Frederic II. in 1213, by way of acknowledg- 
ment for the ſervice the Swiſs had done him, and iii favour & 
the abbey of St. Gal. To the collar of the order hung a me- 
dal, on which was repreſented a bear raiſed on an eminence of 

earth. Dict. Trev. T. 4. p. 403. 

Be AR's-breech, acanthus, in botany. ACANTHUS. 

The farina of bear's-breech, microſcopically examined, has the 

apr 2 repreſented in Tab. of microſcopical Object, 

2. 


Be ak's-fleh was much eſteemed by the antients : even at thi 
day, the paw of a bear ſalted and ſmoaked, is ſerved up at the 
table of princes. Savar. Di. Comm. T. 2. p. 937. 

Bx AR's preaſe is eſteemed ſome a ſovereign remedy againſt 

cold diſorders, eſpecially rheumatiſms. Some have alſo er 
ployed it with ſucceſs in the gout, and againſt tumors and 
2 e Placit. de Medic. ex Animal. c. 6. Fair 
ib]. Gree. T. 13. p. 402. Alleyn, Diſpenſ. p. 152. 
To be good, it muſt be newly melted, grayiſh, glutinous, of 
a ſtrong dil ſmell, and a moderate conſiſtence. That 
which is too white, is adulterated with common tallow. 5 
var. Dit. Comm. T. 2. p. 937. | x 
Brax's-/tin makes a fur in great eſteem, and on which depend 
a conſiderable article of commerce, being uſed in houſings, on 
coach-boxes, c. In ſome countries, cloaths are made of i. 
more eſpecially bags wherein to keep the feet warm in feve!* 
colds, Of the skins of bears cubs are made gloves, muff, and 

che like. Sauar. Dit. Comm. T. 2. p. 937. 

BEAR-girder, a place where bears and other bealls are expo 

'as a public ſpectacle to be baited.  _ Las 

BEARD (Gel.) Cutting the beard has, as it is faid, in mam 
caſes, been the occaſion of diſeaſes. Bartholin * ſpeaks of 2 
BenediQin monk, who loft his ſight by being ſhaven, acc, 


— 


art. Gener. Dicat. P. 1 8.5 *] 
\ 


int to the rule of his order, and recovered it again by ſulfen's 


* 


to grow, and this for 1 times - 2 7 till 
| he was difpenſed by his ſuperiors from the oblervance 
* . rule. — 2 — haraſſed by an obſtinate 
tooth-ach while he uſed to ſhave every week, found a cure, by 
accidentally letting his beard grow for three weeks together. 
Upon ſhaving again, his pains returned, and were removed 
in by jetting his beard have its ſcope v. * Epiſt. Cent. 3. 
Fo. 67. b Harting. in Ephem. N. C. dec. 3. an. 9 
& 10. Obſ. 229.] 
Shaving the BEARD, barberafio, was the greateſt affront among 
the Franks, that could be offered any perſon. Taking away 
a ſingle hair was an injury ſcarce to be forgiven, Du Cange, 
lofl. Lat. 
—— the Turks, it is more infamous for any one to have 
his beard cut off, than among us to be publicly whipt, or 
branded with a hot iron. There are abundance in that coun- 
try, who would prefer death to this kind of puniſhment. Calm. 
Dict. Bibl. 
Comecratign of the BEARD was a ceremony among the Roman 
youth, who, when they were ſhaved the firſt time, kept a day 
of rejoicing, and were particularly careful to put the hair of 
their beard into a ſilver or gold box, and make an offering of 
it to ſome god, particularly to Jupiter Capitolinus, as was done 
5 Nero, according to Suetonius. Vid. Pitiſc. T. 1. p. 251. 
he 
th 


bis beard 


monks were alſo ſaid to conſecrate their beards, when 
ey laid them down upon their admiſſion to the monaſtic ſtate. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 472. 
Benediction of the BEARD, barbæ benedictio, was a ceremony uſed 
in the antient Latin church upon the ordaining of a prieſt, who, 
in conſequence of the canons, was to be ſhaven, Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 472. 
Tiuching the BEARD was an action antiently made uſe of by ſup · 
plicants, and thoſe who made vows. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 


p. 252. 
Kiſſmg the BRARD. The Turkiſh wives kiſs their husbands 
beards, and children their fathers, as often as they come to 
ſalute them. The men kiſs one anothers beards reciprocally on 
both ſides, when they ſalute one another in the ſtreets, or 
come off from any journey. Calm. Dict. Bibl. 
Touching the BEARD, barbam tangere, was alſo a cuſtom in the 
middle age of cutting the firſt down by the ſponſor or god-fa- 
ther of a pum initiated. Du Cange, Diſſ. ad Toinvill 22. 
p. 279. It. in Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 471. 
The faſhion of the BEARD has varied in different ages and coun- 
tries ; ſome cultivating and entertaining one part of it, ſome 
another. Thus the Hebrews wear a beard on their chin ; but 
not on the upper-lip or cheeks. Moſes forbids them to cut off 
entirely the angle or extremity of their beard; that is, to ma- 
nage it after the Egyptian faſhion, who left only a little tuft 
of beard at the extremity of their chin; whereas the Jews to 
this day ſuffer a little fillet of hair to grow from the lower end 
of their ears to their chins, where, as well as on their lower- 

lips, their beards are in a pretty long bunch. Calm. Dict. 

Bibl. T. 1. p. 267: | 

In the apoſtolic conſtitutions, the are exprelly forbid to 

ſhave their beards. L. 1. c. 3. Epiph. Here. 50. Fabric. 

Bibl. Ant. | 

The Arabs make the preſervation of their beards a capital point 
of religion, becauſe Mahomet never cut his. Hence the razor 
is never drawn over the grand ſignior's face. The Perſians, 


who clip them, and ſhave above the jaw, are reputed heretics. | 


It is likewiſe a mark of authority and liberty among them, as 
well as among the Turks. hey who ſerve in the ſeraglio, 
have their beards ſhaved, as a ſign of their ſervitude. They 
do not ſuffer it to grow till the ſultan has ſet them at liberty, 
which is beſtowed as a reward upon them, and is always ac- 
companied with ſome employment. Cali. Dict. Bibl. 
The Jews, in time of mourning, neglected to trim their 
beards, that is, to cut off what grew ſuperfluous on the upper- 
lips and cheeks. In time of grief and.aMiQion, they alſo pluck- 
ed off the hair of their beards. Calm. T. 1. p. 267. 
The Romans, on the like occaſion, choſe a c. method 
of expreſſing ſorrow and mourning, viz. by letting their beards 
grow. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 251. 
Auointing the BEARD with unguents is an antient practice both 
among the Jews and Romans, and ſtill continues in uſe among 


the Turks; where one of the principal ceremonies obſerved in 


ſerious viſits is to throw ſweet-ſcented water on the beards of 
wy — * — en with aloes- wood, 
whi icks to this moiſture, ives it an agreeable 

Se. Pitiſe. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. — _— 
In middle-age writers we meet with adlentare barbgm, uſed for 
ſtroking and combing it, to render it ſoft-and flexible. Du 
Lange, Gloſll Lat. T. 1. p.61. | 
The Turks, when they. comb their ard, hold a-handker- 
Chief on their knees, and gather very carefully the hairs that 


fall; and when they have got together a certain quantity, they | 


fold them up in paper, and carry them to the place where they 
bury the dead. xd Oy ee bay 

A the BEARD was practiſed to Cynics/by way of con- 
empt. | | | 
Some authors alſo ſpeak of 


B E A 


Falſe Be ARD, barba falſa, was an artificial one. In a general 
court of Catalonia held in 1351, it is expteſly injoined, Ne 
guts barbam = feu fictam audeat deferre vel fabrictare. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 472. | 3 
Hottoman has given an elegant dialogue de hart a, firſt printed 
by Plantin in 1586, which being ſcatce, is reprinted by Pi- 
tiſcus in Lex. Ant. Rom. T. 1. p. 252, ſeq. 76 

BzARD of a muſcle, oyſters, or the like, deriotes an aſſemblage 

of threads or hairs, by which thoſe animals faſten themſelves 
to ſtones, Ec. 
The bairs of this benrd terminate in à flat ſpungy ſubſtance, 
which being applied to the ſurface of a ſtone, ſticks thereto, 
* the wet leather uſed by boys. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 284. p. 
1360. | 

BeARDs, in the hiſtory of inſects, are two ſmall, oblong, fleſhy 
bodies, placed juſt above the trunk, as in the gnats, and in the 
ag” and butterflies, Vid. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. Vol. 4. 
p. 580. ay 

Be Ar, or under-beard, called alſo chuck, of a horſe, is that part 
under the lower mandible on the outſide, and above the chin, 
which bears the curb of the bridle. Gail. Gent. Dict. P. 1. 

BEARDED, barbatus, denotes a perſon or thing with a beard, 
or ſome reſemblance thereof. See Be aRD. 5 ; 
In middle-age writers, this is ſometimes expreſſed by malibar- 
bis, q. d. barba in malis ſeu genis. Du Cange, loſſ. Lat. 


T. 3- p: 368. 
Naturaliſts ſpeak of bearded whales, ſometimes denominated 
Grand Bay whales 2; bearded loaches, gobites barbatule  ; 
bearded moſſes, muſci barbati e, &c.—[ * Hought. Collect. T. 
3. 1 275. Þ» Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. Pi 1. §. 5. Cc. 3. p. 117. 
Id. ibid. P. 2. F. 4. p. 236 & 249. | 
The faces on antient Greek and Roman medals are generally 
bearded. Some are denominated pogonati, as having long beards, 
e. gr. the Parthian kings. ers have only a lanugo about 
the chin, as the Seleucid family 4. Adrian was the firſt of 
the Roman emperors who nouriſhed his beard : hence all im- 
perial medals before him are beardleſs; after him lzarded . 
4 Evel. on Medal. c. 2. p. 27. Pitiſc. T. 1. p. 281] 

e Romans paid their worſhip to a bearded Venus, Feneri 
barbate, ſuppoſed to have been of both ſexes ; a ſtatue of whom 
was alſo found in the iſle of Cyprus. Serv. ad En. l. 2. 

. 632, ; 
The reaſon of repreſenting the goddeſs of beauty with a beard 
is variouſly gueſſed at by the learned. Boxhorn. Quæſt. Rom. 
13 & 27, Gyrald. Synt. Dar. p. 394, ſeq. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. 

. 2. p. 1049. * 
BEARDED women have been all obſerved to want the menſtrual 
. and ſeveral inſtances are given by Hippocrates f, 
and other phyſicians, of grown women, eſpecially widows, in 
whom the menſes coming to ſtop, beards appeared. Eufebius 
Nierembergius 5 mentions a woman, who had a beard reach- 
ing to her navel. Bartholin ſpeaks of a bearded woman b at 
Copenhagen, who, partly in virtue thereof, paſled for an her- 
maphrodite.—{ * Epidem. I. 6. F. 8. in fine. De Miracul. 
Natur. I. 2. c. 35. M Epiſt. Cent. 3. Ep. 94- p. 496, feq.} 
BEARDED brothers, fratres barbati, are more particularly uſed 
in eccleſiaſtical writers for thoſe otherwiſe called fratfes con- 
vers in the orders of Grammont and the Ciſterians. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 477. Trev. Dig. Univ. T. 1. p. 870. 
They took this denomination, becauſe allowed to wear their 
beards, contrary to the rule of the profeſſed monks. 
BEARDED bunt, among floriſts, a husk which is hairy on the 
edges, as is that of the roſe, &c. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 
| LESS, imperbis, ſtands oppoſed to bearded. See BEARD 
and Bz ARDED. | 2 e. | 
The medals of gods, and heroes in vigorous yotith, repreſent 
them beardleſs, except Jupiter, and a few others. Evel. on 
: Medals, p. 47. | , 4 
The bald and 4eardle/5 Le engraven on many precious 
ſtones in the king of France's cabinet, and ewe with 
the name of Solon, do not repreſent the famous lawgiter of 
Athens; at leaſt, do not repreſent him right, fince, in his 
time, the Greeks were all bearded. Hiſt. Acad. Infc. T. 2: 


p. 407. 1 
BEARER, (Cycl.)—Bz axzts, ge/tantery in middle age writers, 
are ſometimes uſed for a Sie. e. by reaſon they hold the 
infant in their arms, and preſent him to the Feen, in the cere- 

mony of baptiſm. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2, p. 618, 
Bzanxks are more peculiarly uſed among us for thoſe who bear 
diead corpſes to e f | Sf 

In a ſenſe ſomewhat different fram this, we alſo ſay pall- bear- 


ers, &c. | | One, * | 
The antients bad peculiar orders or officets of bearers, called 
dy the Greeks ,; by the Romans leclicarii *, The ve/- 
#iUlenes, or hajuli, were a lower ſort of tearers, appointed for 
| perſons of inferior or vulgar rank *—[ * rnd. Lex, Ant. p. 
443. * Calv, Lex. Jur. p. 951:  Pitiſe. Lex. Antig. T. 2. 


gr tony in agticulture, denote the fruit branches, or ſuch as - 


— 
1 


mortgaging:the heard, barbam hypo- |. 
theare, Mall. Tyr. I. 21. c. Du Ganges Glol. Lat. t bark, than 


: The ent. 8 of an * and — 
de, are found to be rougher, and fuller of aſperities in their 
bark, than che other branches. Phil. Tant. Ne 23 
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B E A 

BEARING, (Cyd.) geflatio, in the antient gymnaſtic phyſic, was 
a ſpecies 8 AL 4 by weak perſons in tedious diſeaſes. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. $67. Wis 

BEARING of an organ pipe, denotes an error or variation from the 
juſt ſound it ought to yield. Wallis, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 10. 
p. 253. See TEMPERATURE. 5 

BEARING of an arch, or vault, denotes the effort which the ſtones 
make to burſt open the piers, or piedroits. 

This amounts to the ſame with what the French call pou/see. 
Mem: Acad. Scienc. 1712. p.91. | 
BEARING down of the matrix, a diſorder in ith prep women, be- 
ing a ſenſation of a weight at the bottom of the abdomen, or 
preſſure on the neck of the wonib, ſo as to hinder e 
from walking without pain; and ſometimes alſo occaſioning 
difficulty of urine, numbneſs of the hips, uneaſineſs in going 
to ſtool, and in the end abortion, Vid. Shaw, New Pract. 

Phyſ. p. 464, ſeq. | 

BEARING branches in agriculture and gardening.. See BEARERS. 

BEARING claws, among cock-fighters, denote the foremoſt toes, 
on which the bird goes ; which if they be hurt or gravelled, he 
cannot fight. Ruſt. Dict. T. 1. 

Armerial BEARING is ſometimes uſed to expreſs what we more 
ſimply call arms. See BEARINGS in heraldry, infra. | 
Armorial bearings, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, were 
ſingle and plain, conſiſting only of few figures. Charges, dif- 
ferences, quarterings, &c. are the inventions of later times. 
Nisb. of Armory, c. 3. p. 31. | 

BEARING of a ſtag is uſed in reſpect of the ſtate of his head, or 

the croches which he bears on his horns, 
If you be asked what a ſtag bears, you are only to reckon the 
croches, and never to expreſs an odd number; as if he have 
four croches on his near horn, and five on his far, you muſt 
ſay he bears ten ; a falſe right on his near horn : if but four on 
the near horn, and fix on the far horn, you mult ſay he bears 
twelve; a double falſe right on the near horn, Cox, Gent. 
.in 

To BEAR ſail well is ſaid of a ſlip, when ſhe is a ſtiff- guided ſhip, 

and will not couch down on a fide with a great deal of fail. 
Manw. Sea Dict. p. 6. 

When a ſhip is ſaid fe bear out her ordnance, it is meant, that 
her ordnance lie ſo high, and ſhe will go fo upright, that, in 
reaſonable fighting weather, ſhe will be able to keep out her 
lower tire, and not be forced to ſhut in her ports. 1d. ibid. 

A ſhip is ſaid 70 overbear another, when it is able, in a great 
gale of wind, to carry out more fails, viz. a top-ſail more, or 

. the like. Id. ibid. 3 

BEARING off is when a ſhip would not come near a land, or an- 


other ſhip ; but goes more roomer than her courſe lies. Manu. 


Sea Dict. p. 7 

BEARING off is alſo uſed by ſeamen, generally in buſineſs be- 
longing to ſhipping, for thru/? off Manu. Sea Dict. p. 7. 
Thus, in hoiſting any thing into the * if it hath hold by 
any part of the ſhip or ordnance, or the like, they * bear it 
of from the ſhip's ſide.— So, if they would have the breech or 
mouth of a piece of ordnance, or the like, put from one, the 
ſay, bear off, or bear about the breech. | 1 

EARINGS, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a coat of arms, 


or the figures of armories, by which the nobility and gentry are 


diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar, and from one another. "Theſe 
ſigns of nobility with us, are evidently a copy of the ſtatues and 


images among the antient Romans, which they uſed to expoſe | 


before, their houſes on public days, and carried before the body 

at a funeral of a great perſon. Theſe ftatues among them 
were the reſemblances of their noble anceſtors. (See Imagi- 
_-zum Jus.) And as our coats of arms evidently were brought 
up in the place of them, it ſeems very natural to date the riſe 


and origin of heraldry in England, as now practiſed, from the 


time of the ſubverſion of the Roman empire by the Goths and 
Vandals; who, as they deſtroyed many liberal arts, fo they 
ſeem, in return, to have given birth to this of heraldry. The 


. . original cuſtom with us ſeems to have come from the practice 


of theſe northern fierce people of painting on their ſhields, and 
other parts of their armour, the figures of ſome furious beaſt, 
to repreſent their own fierce diſpoſition. Thus, wolves, lions, 
bears, and the like, became common military diſtinctions; 
and when the perſon who firſt wore them became ſignalized in 
battle, they were continued down to his poſterity, as marks of 


the glory he had won.” | Theſe were called eſſere gentilitiæ, or | 


inſignia gentilitia. They were after this called by ſome arma, 
and the title gentilitia added to it; and hence our word arms, 
thoꝰ we have dropped the epithet. 8 | 
. . .. Theſe warlike nations, having ſubdued, the mighty Roman 
empire, and raiſed their glory by military ſervice, became 
very fond of the atchievements of their anceſtors and great 


men, and derived their enſigns and titles of honour from what | 


concerned a ſoldier. They firſt, therefore, diſtinguiſhed the 
whole community into three ranks, which they named, accord=- 
ing to the different orders of military men, miles, egues, and 
fan: and their poſterity, willing to commemorate their 
.. honours, reſerved to themſelves their ſeyeral military enſigns; 
and theſe became what we call bearings, or arms, the, marks 
of gentility, or of houſes, ſome one of which had once de- 
 fervedan elevation above the common rank of men. While the 


| 


direct deſcendent of th is honourable perſon carried his enſigna 
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| 


BEA 


of honour for his diſtinction, the callateral branches alſo were 
ambitious of preſerving the memory of their having belonged 
to ſuch an honourable houſe ; and therefore aſſumed the ſame 
figures, but with ſome difference, to diſtinguiſh the diſtance 
from the original claim. In proceſs of time, other fanfic. 
who had deſerved as well of their prince and country, whether 
in civil or military affairs, became deſirous of the ſame ſort of 
diſtinction, by way of eternal memorial of their ſervices; and 
upon this occaſion many other devices were formed into arms 
and continued down to poſterity in the ſeveral families. Bu. 
dæus, Pandect. Nisb. Heraldry, p. 5. 

BEARN- Stone. See Pfosr Hokus. 

BEAST (Cycl.)— Authors make this difference between tea; , 
the foreſts and of chaſe, that the firſt are ſilveſtres tantum, the 
latter campeſtres tantum. Beaſts of the foreſt make their abode 
all the day time in the great coverts and ſecret places of the 
woods; and in the night ſeaſon, they repair into the lawns 
meadows, paſtures, — pleaſant feeding- places: whence their 
denomination ſilugſtres, q. d. beaſts of the wood. © 
Beaſts of the chaſe reſide all the day-time in the fields, and on 

the mountains afar off, to prevent ſurprize; but, on nicht; 
approach, they feed as the reſt in meadows, &c. whence their 
- T4" campeſires, q. d. benfts of the field. Cox, Gent. Rec, 

FE © 

No other, according to Manwood, are accounted 57ſt or 
fowls of warren, than hares, coneys, pheaſants, and partridges. 
The lord Coke is of another opinion , diſtinguiſhing /s of 
the warren from fowls of the warren. Under the former, he 
includes hares, coneys, and roes: the latter he divides into 
filveſtres, campeſtret, and aquatiles. To the firſt belong the 
pheaſant, woodcock, Oc. to the ſecond the partridge, quail, 
rail, Ec. to the third the mallard, hern, &c b. [Com. on 
Littlet. p. 233. > Cox, loc. cit.] 


BEAST of burthen is underſtood of all quadrupeds employed in 


carrying goods on their backs. The chiet of theſe are the 
elephant, dromedary, camel, horſe, mule, and aſs: to which 
may be added the ſheep in Mexico and Peru. On ſome parts 
of the coaſts of Africa they uſe oxen, and in Flanders large 
dogs, for the ſame purpoſe. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. I. p. 
323z ſeq.” 

BEAST at ombre is, where the player, or perſon that undertakes 
the game, Joſes it to the other two; the penalty of which is a 

forfeiture equal to the ſtake played for, Vid. Comp, Gameſt, 

24. 

The player is bea/ted, unleſs he win five of the nine tricks, or 

at leaſt four; with this further circumſtance, that the other 

five be ſo divided between the two other gameſters, that one 
makes three tricks, the other two. 

If the player win no more tricks than one of the other game - 

ſters, it is called repueſto. If one of the gameſters win more 

tricks than the player, the latter is not ſimply ſaid to be bea/t- 

ed, but to loſe cadille. Dict. Trev. T. 1. p. 1003. 

BeasT, /a bite, is alſo the name of a French game at cards. V. 
Compl. Gameſt. p. 97. 

BEAT, or UN DpULATTox, in muſic. See UnDvur. a TON. 
Beat is applied to the muſic of the drum, where it anſwers to 
what in other inſtruments is called the tune, air, or ſong, 
The chief beats or beatings on the drum are, the general, the 
aſſembly, the march, the reveille, the retreat, &c. 

BEAT, in fencing, denotes a blow or ſtroke given with the 
ſword. - See BEATING. 

There are two kinds of beats ; the firſt performed with the foible 
of a man's ſword on the foible of his adverfary's, which in the 
ſchools is commonly called baterie, from the French batre, and 
is en,! uſed in a purſuit, to make an open upon the adver- 
ſary. The ſecond and beſt kind of beat is performed with the 
fort of a man's ſword upon the foible of his adverſary's, not 
with a ſpring; as in binding, but with a jerk, or dry beat; and 
is therefore moſt proper for the parades without or within the 
ſword, becauſe of the rebound a man's ſword has thereby from 
his adverſary's, whereby he procures to himſelf the better and 

ſurer opportunity of riſpoſting. ' Hope, New Meth. Fenc. c. 4 

p- 116. ö GT, * fy p | 

BEAT in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to beat the duſt, when, 2 
each ſtroke or motion, he does not take in ground or wa 
enough with his fore-legs.- | 
He is more particularly ſaid to beat the duſt at terra a feld. 
when he does not take in ground enough with his ſhoulders, 
making his ſtrokes or motions too ſhort, as if he made them 
all in one place. = 69 . - 
He beats the duſt at curvets, when he does them too precip!” 

tantly, and too low. | f 
He beats upon a' walk, when he walks too ſhort, and thus ric 
but little ground, whether it be in ſtreight lines, rounds, ® 

paſſings. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 1. ee 

BEAT pon the hand, in the manege. See ChAckx. 0 

BEAT ER is applied, in matters of commerce, to divers ſorts 
workmen, whoſe buſineſs is to hammer or flatten certain mat” 
ters, metals, or the like. 

2 this 8 meet with plafter-beater, cement-beater, mort. 

_ beater, &c. N f 3 ! 

Geld-BraTERs are artiſans who, by beating gold and flv” 
with a hammer on a marble,: in moulds of vellum and be” 
locks guts, reduce them to thin leaves fit for gilding, or m_ 


: 
* 


BEATIFICATION (Cycl.) is conſidered as an inferior and lefs 


+ Lata wd 


BEATING, (Cycl.) among ſportſmen, denotes the noiſe which 


Brarixo, in fencing. See the article BEAT. 


BEATING is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the agitation and noiſe of the 


B 


Bra ride the wind, berberure contra ventum, was à practice in 


. 
. 


Brarixo, among bock-binders, denotes the knocking a book in 
: : SUPPL, Vor. 1. ki” ITT 4 » 8 +4 0 WS 


| till it be reduced to thin leaves, fit to be applied with quicx- 


BEaTER is alſo uſed for an inftrument whcrewith to gravel walks 


BEATIFIC Vifior, (Cycl.) among divines, the preſence of God 


Be ATING' the hands or feet, by way of praiſe or approbation. | See 


ing of copper, iron, ſteel, wood, ' Fc. Savar. Die. Comm. 
T. 1. p. 307 


G 


* only flatten it by preſſing it through a mill. 


| PP 
ifs DBu-BRAT ERS employed in the Jooking-g] 
ns, whoſs bufinefs is to beat tin on large blocks of mardle 


ind looki lafles. Savar. Di&. Comm. L. 1. p. 
p95 2 222 FortaTING, Oc. Cl. 


| 


dens even, 
* 3 33 half a yard long, ſix inches thick, and 


eight or nine broad, having 2 handle in the middle. Dict. 
Ruſt. in voc. 


in glory, which the bleſſed enjoy in paradiſe to all eternity. 
The time when the beatific viſion commences, was towards the 
middle of the fourteenth century, hotly dif] puted. "The queſtion 
vras, whether the ſouls of the juſt ſhould fce God face to face 
before the day of judgment ? Pope John XXII. held the aſſir- 
mative; friar Thomas W aleys, a dominican, ſupported by Dr. 
Thomas Poney, abbot of St Auſtin's, Canterbury, the nega- 
tive. The negative fide proved triumphant ; and the pope, 
with all his infallibility, was afterwards obliged to retract. 
Steph. App. to Dugd. Monaſt. T. 2. p. 329. 


ſpecies of canonization ; the effects of which are, that an anni- 
verſary honour is done the perſon as a ſaint, at his tomb, either 
by burning lights, hanging up gifts, or any other method. See 
Acta Sanctorum, T. 1. Junii, p. 37 1. F. & Bar lets Diſſerta- 
tion before his Lives of the Saints, publiſhed in French, p. 197, 
Bonifcation is alſo conſidered as a proviſional can9nzation, be- 
ing generally premiſed, till the Roman ſee, after the ſpace of 
fifty, or more or fewer years, has determined a ſolemn cano- 
nization. Thus Mary Magdalen di Pazzis, a Florentine, who 
died in 1607, was beatified by Urban VIII. in 1626; but ca- 
nonized by Clement IX. in 1669. Vid. Acta Sanctorum, I. 
. Maii, p. 215. 326. \ 
0 is mea Jean particular orders of monks aſſume to 
themſelves the power of beatification. . N 
Thus Octavia Melchiorica was beatified with extraordinary 
ceremonies by the Dominicans, for a legacy of 7000 dollars 
left the order. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 8. p. 274- 


hares make in the rutting-time. See Rur r. 
"The hare is ſaid to beat, the hart to bell, &c. Cox, Gent. Recr. 
P. 1. p. 10. 


Heating differs from binding, as the latter is performed with a | 
kind of ſpring, and that, in performing it, a man keeps by, 
and engages more his adverſary's ſword, than when he beats; 
for which reaſon Linding is chiefly proper when a man intends 
to become the purſuer ; whereas beating, being performed 4 a 
kind of jerk, or dry ſtroke, is chiefly deſigned for the defenſive 
part, or parade, that a man may hereby'return the quicker riſ- 
poſte from it; feeing his ſword, if the beat be rightly per- 
formed, will, in ſome meaſure, rebound from his adverſary's 
ſword, and ſo aſſiſt him to make the quicker riſpoſte. Add, 
that the jerk or dry beat upon the parade forces the adyerſary's 
ſword conſiderably out of the ſtreight line, which makes the 
riſpoſte ſtill the more certain, and which cannot be done with 
near that certainty nor ſtrength with the ordinary French pa- 
rade, withia and without the ſword from the quarte guard. 
Hope, New Meth. of Fenc. c. 4. p. 116. 015 


death-watch, or pediculus pulſatorius. 5 | 
Mr. Stackhouſe has deſcribed the manner of beating of the pedi- 
culus pulſatorius. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 385. p. 59. 
EATING flax, or hemp, is an operation in the dreſſing of theſe 
matters, contrived to render them more ſoft and pliant. Heught. 
Collect. T. 2. p 396. £2001 0013 i B il 
When hemp has been ſwingled a ſecond time, and the hurds 
laid by, they take the ſtrikes, and dividing them into dozens, 
and half dozens, make them up into large thick rolls, which | 
being broached on long ſticks, are ſet in the chimney corner to 
dry; after which they lay them in a round trough made for | 


the purpoſe, and there with beetles beat them ſoundly, till | 


they handle, both without and within, as pliant as poſſible, 
without any hardneſs or roughneſs to be felt: that done, they 
take them Pl | | 
fore, and if any be found —— beaten, ' they roll 
them up; and beat chem over as before. ict. Ruſt. | 
uſe in the antient method of trial by combat. If either of the 
combatants did not appear in the field at the time appointed, 


his weapon; by which he was intitled to all the advantages of 
a conqueror. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 4. p. 1280. f 


rom the trough, open and divide the ſtrikes as be- 
in teforming mankind, is feigned by 


rr $4 Pi. Len. Aut. f. 
d. . 20. p. 143. Tric. x. Ant. T. 2. P- 1050 . 
the other was to beat the tuind, or make ſo many flouriſhes with T 


the article APPLAUSE. 


4 
* 


BEA 


quires on à block with a hammer, after folding, and befofs 
binding or ſtitching it. See BOO-NRDING, Cicl. 


a tors differ 1 ſilver, as the former \BEATING, in the paper-works, ſignifies the beating of paper on a 
— metal into leaves by the hammer; whereas the lat- f 


ſtone with a heavy hammer with a large, ſmooth head, and 
ſhort handle, in order to render it more ſmooth, and uniformz 
and fit for writing. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 308. 


BEATING fime, in mulic, a method of meaſuring and marking 


the time for performers in concert, by a motion of the hand or 
foot up and down ſucceſſively, and in equal times a. Knowing 


the true time of a crotchet, and ſuppoſing the meaſure actually 


ſubdivided into four crotchets. and the half meaſure into tw, 


the hand or foot being up, if we put it down with the very 
beginning of the firſt note or crotchet, and then raiſe it with 
the third, and then down with the beginning of the next mea- 
ſure ; this is called beti»g the time; and by practice, a habit 
is acquired of making this motion very equal >. Each down 
and up is ſometimes called a time, or meaſure .— * Sympſor, 
Compl. Muſ. F. 7. p. 14+ * Malcolm. Muk c. 12. F. 2. p. 
399. © Symp. loc: cit. ] | 

The general rule is, to contrive the diviſion of the meaſure ſo, 
that every down and up of the beating ſhall end with a particu- 


lar note, on which very much depends the diſtinctneſs, and, 


as it were, the ſenſe of the melody. Hence the beginning of 
every time, or beating in the — is reckoned the accented 
part thereof. Malcom. loc. cit. 

Beating time is denoted, in the Italian muſic, by the term a 
tattuta, which is uſually put aſter what they call recirative, 
where little or no time is obſerved, to denote, that here they 
are to beg:n again to mark or beat the time exactly. Broſſard, 
Dict. Muſ. p. 12, ſeq. ; 

The Romans aimed at ſomewhat of harmony in the ſtrokes of 
their oars, and had an officer called portiſeulus in each galley, 
whoſe buſineſs was to cat time to the rowers ; ſometimes b 
a pole or mallet, and ſometimes by his voice alone. Piaf. 
Lex. Ant T. 2. p. 490. 

The antients marked the rhythm in their muſical compoſitions; 
but, to make it more obſervable in the practice, they beat the 
meaſure or time, and this in different manners. The moſt 
uſual conſiſted in a motion of the foot, which was raiſed from, 
and ſtruck alternately againſt the ground, according to the mo- 
dern method. Doing this was commonly the province of the 
maſter of the muſic, who was thence called prwooxo50- and 
xo,vPz0-, becauſc placed in the middle of the choir of muſici- 
ans, and in an clevated ſituation, to be ſeen and heard more 
eaſily by the whole company. Theſe beaters of meaſure were 
alſo called by the Greeks ToJexlurs and xD ep, becauſe of the 
noiſe of their feet; owlwepo,, becauſe of the uniformity. or 
monotony of the rhythm. The Latins denominated them 
darn, podaru, and pedicularii. Burette, in Mem. Acad. | 
T. 7. p. 247. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 399. 

To make the beats or ſtrokes more audible, their feet were ge- 
nerally ſnod with a fort of ſandals either of wood or iron, call- 
ed by the Greeks gona, xponare, xgwunile, and by the La- 
tins pedicula, ſcabella, or ſcabilla, becauſe like to little ſtools, 


or foot- ſtools. Sometimes they beat upon ſonorous foot- 
ſtools, with the foot ſhod with a wooden or iron ſole. | 


They beat the meaſure not only with the foot, but alſo with 
the right-hand, all the fingers whereof they joined together, 


to ſtrike into the hollow of the left. He who thus marked the 


rhythm, was called manuductor. The antients alſo beat time 
or meaſure with ſhells, as oyſter-ſhells, and bones of animals, 
which they ſtruck againſt one another, much as the moderns 
now uſe caſtanets, and the like inſtruments. This the Grecks 
called zpwoanat:s, as is noted by Heſychius. The ſcholiaſt on 


Ariſtophanes ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe. Other noiſy 


inſtruments, as drums, cymbals, citterns, &c. were alſo uſcd 
on the ſatne occaſion. N „ | ; 


They beat the meaſure generally in two equal or unequal times; 


at leaſt, this holds of the uſual rhythm of a piece of muſic, 
marked either by the noiſe of ſandals, or the flapping of the 
bands. But the other rhythmic inſtruments: laſt-mentioned, 


and which were uſed principally to excite and animate the 
dancers, marked the cadence after another manner; that is, 
the number of their 

ſurpaſſed, that of the different ſounds which compoſed the air 
or ſong 1 Buretie, lib. cit. T. 7. p. 243, ſeq. 
BEATING, drubbirg, or Hripes, make one of the moſt antient, 


percuſhons equalled, or even ſometimes 


as well as univerſal ſpecies of punifhment. Among the Ro- 
mans it obtained, under the denomination of 1 fo 
x + ga 


gare, flagellare, prilfare, &c 4. In later ages it was 
guiſhed by thoſe of hmicidium e, hanuplegium ſ, piagate x, &c. 


u the Eaſt it ſtill prevails, under che name of la lonade. It is 
inſlicted with a cudgel, which, for its S and efficacy 
Arabs to have come 

ven 8.4 Vid. Kenn. Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. 


2. p. 252. Id. ibid. 75 3. Id. T. 4. p. 200% Þ Sale, 


Prelim. Difc. to Koran, $16. p. 144. J See Bas&ToRapo: 
Some diſtinguiſh between pulſation and verberation, as if the 
latter imported a beating with pain, the former without; but 


the diſtinction is not always kept to. Calv. p. 760. 


BEATING, in the Engliſh laws. See'BaTTERY, Oel. 
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Nolfinck ſpeaks of an empiric, who cured melancholic and ma- 
niacal patients by only whipping and beating them, ſolis fla- 
is & werberibus. Rolfinck, in Ord. & Meth. Med. Sp. I. 14. 
3. c. 17. Caft. Lex. Med, p. 8 b. 
BeATING of the heart. Divers ſyſtems have been framed to 
account 


whether it be mechanical, that is, deducible from any known 
laws or powers of nature. Vid. Ray, Wiſd. of God. P. 1. 


The French philoſophers give an inſtance of an extraordinary 
beating of the heart, ſo ſtrong and loud, that it might be heard 
to the diſtance of ten paces i. The arteries have their pulſa- 
tions correſpondent to thoſe of the heart, by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed from the veins, which have no pulſe ; tho' there 
are inſtances alſo of beatings of the veins *, like thoſe of the 
arteries.—{ | Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1704. p. 30. Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. 1704. p. 218.] | 

BEATING in the flanks, a diſtemper to which black cattle are 
ſubject, and is an indication of a great inflammation in the 
bowels. Ruſt. Dict. 

BEATITUDE imports the ſupreme good, or the higheſt degree 
of happineſs human nature is ſuſceptible of ; or the moſt per- 

fect ſtate of a rational being, wherein the ſoul has attained to the 
utmoſt excellency and dignity it is framed for. Micræl. Lex. 
Philoſoph. p. 209. 
In which ſenſe, it amounts to the fame with what we other 
wiſe call blefſedneſs and ſovereign felicity ; by the Greeks wa: 
hene; and by the Latins fummun bonum, beatitudo, and beati- 
tat. Quinctil. Inſt. Orat. 1. 8. c. 3. Jour des Scav. T. 67. 

235. ; 

Aas ns, among divines, denotes the beatific viſion, or the 
fruition of God in a future life to all eternity. 

BEATITUDE is alſo uſed in fpeaking of the theſes contained in 
Chriſt's ſermon on the mount, whereby he pronounces bleſſed 
the poor in ſpirit, thoſe that mourn, the meek, c. Matth. 
c. 5. ver. 2, ſeq: | 

BEATITUDE was alſo a title antiently given to all biſhops ; but 
of later days reſtrained to the pope. Schmid. Lex. p. 89. 

It appears to have been ſometimes alſo given to laymen. Bri//. 
de Formul. p. 362. Schmid. loc. cit. 

BEAVER, (Gel) in zoology. See FIBER. 

BECAH or BEeKAHn, a Jewiſh coin, being half a ſheke} Cum- 
Berl. Ant. Jewiſh Weight. c. 4. p. 138. See the article SHE- 
KEL, Gycl. | 
In Dr. Arbuthnot's table of reductions, the behah amounts to 
1315 , in Dr. Prideaux's computation to 1 5s. 6d. | 
Every Iſraelite paid an hundred betabs a head every year for the 
ſupport of the temple. Calm. Dict. Bibl. in voc. 

BECALMING, in the ſea-lan is when any thing keeps 
the wind off or away from a veſſel. Botel. Sea Dial. 4. p. 187. 

Thus one ſhip is ſaid to becalm another, when ſhe comes up 
with her on the weather-ſide: the like is ſaid of the ſhore, 
ehen it keeps the wind away. | | 

BECASSE, in natural hiſtory, the woodcock. The French 
writers have alſo made this the name of a kind of ſhell-fiſh, of 
the genus of the purpura. They call this the woodcock-ſhell, 

from the length of its beak. There are two ſpecies of this, a 

ickly and a ſmooth one. | 

The prickly kind is an extremely beautiful and elegant ſhell. 
It is of a yellowiſh colour; and its tail or beak (for the hinder 
extremity of the ſhell, which runs out into an immoderate 
length, is ſometimes called by the one, ſometimes by the other 
of theſe names) is furniſhed with four rows of large and very 
long ſpines : between the rows of theſe, there are alſo rows of 
{mall and ſhort ſpines. The body of the ſhell is furrowed very 
deep, with a number of tranſverſe circular lines; and both 

this and the clavicle are beſet with ſeveral rows of long ſpines. 
Ihe ſmooth becafſe, or woodcock-ſhell, is a very elegant ſpecies, 
but much leſs ſo than the other. It is of a yellowiſh colour, 
radiated with black and grey lines. It is all over deeply fur- 
rowed, and the ridges are beſet with tubercles, the clavicle is 
elevated, and the tail is extremely long, and hollowed into a 

-. ſort of tube. The mouth of this, as well as of the other, is 

mall and roundiſh, and in this ſpecies is of a light fleſh-colour. 

-BECASSINE, in zoology, a name given by many to the tringa 
minor, or, as we commonly call it, the fand-piper. See the 

article Sa ND-prper. | 


BECCA, inthe materia medica of the antients, a name given to 


a fine kind of reſin, collected from the turpentine and maſtic- 
trees of Greece and Syria, and mixed together for uſe, - It was 
much eſteemed formerly, and not only uſed in the country 
where it was produ but carried in great quantities to 
Mocca, and other parts of the Turkiſh dominions, where it 
Was valued at a very great rate. Dioſcorides, however, tells 
us, that this reſin ſuffered in the admixture; for that the reſin 
Collected pure from the turpentine-tree alone, was greatly pre- 
ferable to this mixt kind; and in enumerating in another place 
che various reſins, he ſtill gives the ſame preheminence to that 
ofthe turpentine-tree, ſaying, that it is the firſt of all reſins, 
and that the maftic is ſecond to it. The Greeks called the 
_ . ..urpentine and the maſtic trees both by the fame name, ſura; 
and the Arabians formed out of that word their name duru, or 
daru, which they, in like manner, uſed to expreſs both the 


„ 


BEC 


BED 


poſed the ſame, it is no wonder that their reſins were mixed 
together in the collecting; and the becca or mixt reſin reſultir 

from this mixture could not but be efteemed the beſt of all 15 
ſins by thoſe, who had never ſeen the finer part of the mixture 


ure and alone. 


r the beating of the heart. Some have doubted | BECCIFAGO, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird, ſcarce ſo 


large as the common linnet, and with a yr remarkable ſhort 
body. Its head, neck, back, wings, and tail, are of a greeniſh 
grey, and in ſome of the birds of a greeniſh brown. his 
may, perhaps, be owing to the difference of ſex. Its Jon 
wing-feathers are of a mixt colour of black and green; ang the 
under feathers of the wings are yellowiſh : the tail is tw, 
fingers breadth long, and not forked, and of a plain brown 
colour. It feeds on vegetables, berries, &c. and is common 
in the north of England, where it is called the pettychaps 
Ray, Ornithol. p. 158. 

E, a little river or brook, called alſo rivulet, or rill. Dick. 


Ruſt. in voc. 
According to Verſtegan, the original word is beke, which pro- 


or ſpring. Verſt. Reſtit. Dec. Intell. c. 9. p. 222. 

Hence he!l-becks, little brooks in the rough and wild mountains 
about Richmond near Lancaſhire, ſo called on account of 
their ghaſtlineſs and depth. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 

Beck is chiefly uſed among us in the compoſition of names of 
places originally ſituate on rivulets ; hence Welbeck, Bourn- 
beck, &c. 

The Germans uſe back in the ſame manner. Martiniere, Did, 
Geoer. T. 2. p. 180. 


BECTASSE, an order or ſect of religious among the Turks, 


denominated from their founder Be#afh, preacher to ſultan 

' Amurath. 

All the Janizaries belonging to the Porte are of the religion of 
beftaſſe, being even ſaid to have derived their origin from the 
founder of this ſect. 

The habit of the be&aſſe is white: on their heads they wear 
white caps of ſeveral pieces, with turbans of wool, twiſted 
rope-faſhion. They obſerve conſtantly the hour of prayer, 
which they perform in their own aſſemblies, and make frequent 
declarations of the unity of God. Rycaut. State Ottom. Eny, 
c. 19. p. 148. | 

BED (Cycl.)— BED of juſtice, lit de juſtice, in the French laws, 
denotes a throne whereon the king is ſeated in parliament. 
Vid. Tillet. ſur le Lit de Juſtice, P. 1. p 255, ſeq. & P. 2. 

. 67, ſeq. Trev. T. 3. p. 1495. voc. Lit de ju/irce. 

In this ſenſe, the king is ſaid to hold his it de ju/tice, when he 
goes to the parliament of Paris, and holds a ſol:mn ſcion, 
under a high canopy erected for the purpoſe. 

The bed of juftice is wy held on affairs relating to the ſtate; 
on which occaſion, all the officers of the parliament appear in 
red robes ; at other times they wear black ones. Several au- 
thors have treated expreſly. on the ceremonies of the led if 
Juſtice. Le Long, Bibl. Hiſt. F. 10825, ſeq. p. 563. 

BED of a gun is a piece of plank laid within the cheeks ofthe 
carriage, on the middle tranſum, for the breech of the gun to 
reſt on. Guillet, Gent. Dict. P. 2. 

BRD or /tcol 45 mortar is a ſolid piece of oak, in form of apr 
rallelopiped, bigger or leſs, according to the dimenſicns ofthe 
mortar, hollowed a little in the middle to receive the breec!, 
and half the trunions. | 
On the ſides of the bed are fixed the cheeks or brackets by ſoui 
bolts of iron. Gui let, ibid. | 
In ſhips, when the decks lie too low from the ports, ſo that 
the carriages of the pieces, with the trucks, cannot mcunt ie 
ordnance ſufficiently, but that they lie too near the gun- wal 
the method is to make a falſe deck for ſo much as the pic 

will require for her traverſing to raiſe it higher; and this th 
call a bed. Manw. Seam. Dict. p. 7. : 

Dining BE, leftus triclinaris, or diſcubitorius, that whereon d 
antients lay at meals. | 
The dining or diſcubitory beds were four or five feet high. Thier 
of theſe beds were ordinarily ranged by a ſquare table (hence 
both the table, and the room where they eat, were called ir 

 elinium) in ſuch manner, that one of the ſides of the table * 

mained open, and acceſſible to the waiters. Each bed wou 

hold three or four, rarely five perſons. Mem. Acad. Inſct. T. 

2. p. 428, ſeq. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 448. 

Theſe beds were unknown before the ſecond Punic war: dle 

Romans, till then, ſat down to eat on plain wooden bench 

in imitation of the heroes of Homer, or, as Varro expreſſes i. 

after the manner of the Lacedzmonians and Cretans. See 

Africanus firſt made an innovation: he had brought from oy 

thage ſome of theſe little beds called punicani, or archaic * h 

ing of a wood common enough, very low, ſtuffed ol 

ſtraw or hay, and covered with goats or ſheeps ſkins, 7 | 

pellibus ftrati. In reality, there was no great difference, 10 

delicacy, between theſe new beds and the antient benches: * 
the cuſtorn of frequent bathing, which began then to 99, 

by ſoftening and relaxing the body, put men on trying 0 fl. 
themſelves more commodiduſly by lying along, than A 

ting down. For the ladies, it did not ſeem at firſt c0! i 
ent with their modeſty to adopt the mode of lying ; — 
they kept to the old cuſtom all the time of the 


turpentine and maſtic· trees 3 and thence the trees being ſup- 
8 | 


. 


but, from the firſt Czſars, they eat on their led. _ 


: 


PY * 


perly imports a ſmall ſtream of water iſſuing from ſome boun 
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BED 


youth, who had not yet put on the faga virilis, they were long | 


tient diſcipline. When they were admitted to 
m_— pers ſat on the edge of the beds of their neareſt re- 
Jations. Never, ſays Suctonius, did the young Cæſars, Caius 
and Lucius, eat at the table of Auguſtus ; but they were ſet in 
imo loco, or, as Tacitus expreſſes it, ad lecti fulcra. Mm the | 
teſt ſimplicity, the Romans, by degrees, carried their din- 
ing beds to the moſt ſurpriſing magnificence. Pliny ® aſſures 
it was no new thing to ſee them covered over with 
plates of ſilver, adorned with the ſofteſt mats, and the rich- 
eſt counterpanes.—[ * Vid. Hor. Ep. 5. I. 1. & Galland, in 
Mem. Acad. Inſcr. 1702. p. 220. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. 35, 
2 ſpeaking of Heliogabalus, ſays, he had beds of ſo- 
lid filver, /olido argento habuit leflos, & tricliniares, & cubicu- 
ares e. We may add, that Pompey, in his third triumph, 
brought in beds of gold %—f © Lamprid. in Heliogab. c. 20. 
« Pin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 37. c. 2.] 
Seneca and the poets have many things on the matter and form 
of theſe beds, the choice of the purple, and exquiſiteneſs of the 
embroidery e. Ciacconius has treated this ſubject at =_ in 


his diſſertation de triclinio. The contraſt is well expreſſed in 


tainly the ſame with the bedengian, or poma emoris. See Thes- 
hraft. and Aviſenn. | 


BEDEREP. See BEDRIP. 
BEDOARA, in botany, a name uſed by the Arabians, and ſome 


other authors, for the white thorn. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


From the | BEDOUIS, a ſet of the Arabs, inhabitants of Egypt. Theſe 


live in tents, and ſubſiſt moſtly by the cattle they graze, which 
are camels and goats that feed on ſmall ſhrubs. They live on 
each fide the Delta, and are much about Mecca. Peoceck's 
Egypt, p. 177. 


BEDRIP, or BeDPR EPF, or BRDPRAH, the cuſtomary ſervice 


which inferior tenants antiently paid their lord, by cutting 
down his corn, or doing other work in the field. Ken. Glofl 
ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. 

The word is formed ſrom the Saxon b:ddz2, to pray, and reps, 
to reap or cut corn. a 

In this ſenſe, bedrip amounts to the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called in Latin writers precar:a. 

Bedrip is uſed, in ſpeaking of the days of work in harveſt ; as 
ſome yet are bound to give them one, two, or three days 


work, called in ſome places boon-days. Blount's Law Dict. 
in voc. bederep. 


that paſſage of Ovid; the beds of our fathers were adorned BEE, in phyſiology and husbandry, a naked, winged, favificous 


with graſs and leaves; the rich themſelves could only afford to 
cover them with ſkins ; qui peterat pelles addere, droes erat. 
[Abb Couture, Diſſ. de la Vie Privée des Rom. 5 4. in 

Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 2. p. 429, ſeq. * Potter. Archæol. ]. 

4. c. 20. p. 376, ſeq. ) 

Beos, in gardening, for raiſing melons, muſhrooms, and the 
like, are commonly denominated r:dges. 

Muſhrooms raiſed on beds are not ſo good as thoſe which grow 
at large in the natural ſoil. Vid. Bradl. New Exper. on Gard. 
P. 2. p. 135. 

Hot Beps are enriched with extraordinary plenty of manure, and 
ſheltered from the cold air by ſtraw coverings, frames, and the 
like, ſerving to help forward the growth of plants, and force a 
vegetation, where either the ſeaſon or the climate of itſelf is 
not warm enough. Bradl. New Exper. on Gard. P. 3. c. 1. 
p. 101. See HoT-bed. 

To make a hot-bed in February, or earlier, for the raiſing of 
colliflowers, cucumbers, melons, radiſhes, or other tender | 
plants or flowers, they provide a warm place, defended from ' 
all winds, by being incloſed with a pale or hedge made of reed 
or ftraw, and laid with freſh horſe-dung ſix or eight days old, 
trodden down hard, and level on the top ; over which they 
lay rich earth three or four inches thick. When the extreme 
heat of the bed is over, which may be perceived by thruſting | 
in the finger, they plant their ſeeds. This done, they ſet up ! 
forks four or five inches above the bed, to ſupport a frame | 
made of ſticks, and covered with ſtraw or baſs-mat, to ſecure 


the ſeedlings from the weather. As the plants ſhoot in hei ht, 


inſect, bred from maggots or worms, that are apada, or with- 
out feet ; remarkable tor their skill and induſtry in gathering 
of honey and wax from flowers, and on that account frequent- 
ly preſerved in gardens. Fought. Celle&. T. 3. p. 257. 
Belides the common honey-lee, which we raiſe in hives, and 
have at all times under our care, there are nine other ſpecies, 
which we have wild about our fields. Theſe arc, 1. The 
wild bee, of the ſize and colour of the common bee, but having 
very long and ſtreight antennz. This is leſs hairy than the 
common bee. 2. The wild, black, wall bee. This is all over 
black: its body is ſhort, and its legs are of an orange colour. 
This has a ſting like that of the common bee. It builds in old 
walls. 3. The long-bodied wild ze, with a yellow body and 
black tail. This alſo builds in old walls. 4. The ſmall, 
long-bodied, wall bee, with white ſpots on its body and legs. 
This is alſo frequently found about old walls. 5. The ſmalleſt 
wild bee, with long reddiſh hair on the breaſt, and whitiſh on 
the ſides. 6. The earth hee. This ſpecies is ſo named from 
its making a hole in the earth for the reception of its young. 
This is ſmaller and weaker than the common bee, and is uſu- 
ally met with in large ſwarms, all living in one large ſubterra- 
neous apartment. 7. The great wild bee, reſembling the hum- 
ble bee in its colours and hairineſs, and having a Black rim 
round the wings. 8. The tree bee. This is 7 called from 
its always building in hollow trees. It is ſomewhat larger than 
the common bee, and is more hairy. Ray, Hiſt. Inf. p. 244. 
To the ſpecies of hive bees belong the common ot honey bee; 
the male bee, or drone ; and the king, or rather queen-bee. 


they earth them up; and when able to bear the cold, tranſplant! The queen is ſomewhat bigger, conſiderably longer, and of a 
them into natural beds. Bradl. loc. cit. Ruſt. Dit. in voc. brighter red than the others. Her office is to direct and lead 
BeDs, in ſpeaking of hops, denotes the floor whereon they are; the ſwarms, and to raiſe a new breed, by depoſiting eggs, 
ſpread to dry. nels Collect. T. 2. p. 451. which turn to maggots in the cells, and are afterwards meta- 
BED of corn is a heap, flat a- top, three or four feet high, other- | morphoſed into bees. Her fertility is ſo great, that ſhe brings 
wile called a couch. forth ten or twenty thouſand young in a year; ſo that ſhe may 
Corn, in grannaries, keeps beſt in beds or couches. Mem. be literally ſaid to be the mother of all her people. 
Acad. Scienc. 1708. p. 90. | Generally there is but one queen-bee, ſometimes two, or at 
Bep-a/genſe, a name given by the Arab aſtronomers to a fixed; moſt three in a hive of eight or ten thouſand bees. Maraldi, 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the right ſhoulder of Orion. Vi- ap. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1712. p. 7, ſeq. & Mem. Acad. 
tal Lex. Math. p. 84. olf. p. 255. See Orion, Cycl. Scienc ann. 1712. p. 394. 
Bed. algenſe is of a ruddy colour, by which it is eaſily diſtin- | The drones are uſually ſuppoſed to be the males; but this is only 
guiſhed. Its longitude, according to Hevelius, for the year | conjecture : they are 44.3 92 3 like the reſt, by the queen; 
1700, was 24 35 5, and its latitude ſouthward 16% 3' 52”, only the eggs for them are depoſited in a larger ſort of cells for 
Hevel. Prodrom. Aſtron: p. 295. Vs f. loc. cit. the — 1 They have no ſtings, are of 1 a colour, and 
BEDALACH, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome| generally larger, eſpecially longer, than the honey b-e. Some 
writers to the gum bdellium ; but particularly to that kind of | hives have more of ow others fewer, and ſome at certain | 
it which was brought from Arabia, and was of a yellowiſh| - ſeaſons none. Their office is ſaid to be, to ſerve as ſervants 
colour, like wax. It is to this bdellium that the manna, on] and nurſes to the young fry, and as ftallions for the pleaſure of 
which the children of Iſrael fed in the deſert, is compared, the queen. Hiſt Acad, Scienc. loc. cit. Hongbt. ubi ſupra. 
which, 5 to the account of that miraculous food, was! We have a ſort of bees, which breed up their young not in 
not unlike it. The other coarſe, blackiſh, and foul bdellium| hives or combs, but in caſes made of leaves. ey are not 
comes from other countries. nice as to what tree they ſhall uſe the leaves of, but fix in- » 
BEDAUDE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the French] differently on almoſt any. The ſyringa, orlilac, however, is 
authors to a ſort of prickly caterpillar found on the elm. See] one of the moſt common, One leaf contains many caſes ; and 
CATERPILLAR. | as theſe lie one behind another, and the hindermoſt is. finiſhed, 
BEDDING, le#toria, in reſpe& of horſes and other cattle, de- and the egg depoſited in it, firſt, it might appear, that the bee 
notes ſtraw or litter ſpread under - them to lie on. Vid. Du| hatched there muſt come to maturity firſt, and eat its way thro' 
Cange, L. 3. p. 237. | all the reſt to get out; but it is more probable, that all the 
Bedding, in ſpeaking of a roe, is uſed v7 ſportſmen for the lodg-| eggs in the body of the parent being at the ſame ſtate of matu- 
. 


ing of that beaſt. Cox, Gent. Recr. 10. rity when the neſt is begun, the firſt laid is the laſt hatched, 
A roe is ſaid to bcd; a hart to harbour; a fox to hennel. 


the others having the advantage of being ſome time longer in 
BEDENGIAN, in botany, a name given by Aviſenna and Se- 


the 8 body, which muſt bring them forward more than 
rapion to the poma amoris, or love-apples, a ſort of fruit uſed] while in the caſe, By this means, the laſt laid will be firſt 
in food by the Italians, and ſome other nations, and ſeeming 


hatched, and ſo the anterior cells will be all uſeleſs and empty, 
to be the third kind of the ftrychnos or ſolanum mentioned b as the animals in the poſterior ones become feady for their go- 
Tuheophraſtus. That author firſt deſcribes two kinds of this F | | | 


| | ing out. | | | | as 
plant, the one of which occaſioned ſleepy diſorders,” and the Bees, which breed in caſes made of willow-leaves, and 1o1 
other threw people who eat of it into madneſs. After theſe, 


; in the rotten wood of the ſame tree, are the moſt remar cable 
which he properly accounts poiſonous kinds, he mentions a| of this kind. Theſe creatures, in their maggot or worm-ſtate, 
third, which was cultivated in gardens, for the ſake of the 


g 5 ke either eat a hole deep enough for their reception, or finding 
fruit, which, he ſays, is large, and eſculent. This is cer-] one ready bored, take poſleſſion of it. When they are to — 


1 ) 


dy for their change, each wraps its body round with twelve or 
A + fr hi gy neon a hard and firm caſe, faſtened up A | 


bright, that it gives them the look of the waſp : but the- body 


able to be carried away by every b 
s eaſily detected, by only obſerving the numbers that fly to a 


its neſt with pieces of coarſe and-large ſand, and to this end is | 
frequently found carrying thoſe little ſtones thro” the air. This 


creature had been miſtaken by ſome obſervers for a bee, and the 


5 


and induftry 


a a figure in the writings of naturaliſts as the bee; but when we 
come to examine ſtrictly into what is related of this inſect, we 
mall find, however, a great deal of falſity in the marvellous 


fille 


mouth of the hive, or within it, 
ing any thing conſiderable to their muſt be of fo 
ſiire, and ſo many thouſands of theſe as muſt be depofited 
by the multitudes of bees driven home by every ſtoxm, could 
© 'The/antients had this foundation for their account: there is a 
ſort of two-winged fly, of the ſize and colour of a bee, and fo 
like it as not — 


BEE 


fourteen leaves, 
each end with as many pieces of leaves bitten off, and fixed 


carefully on. 


The caſes are about an inch long, and lie one at the end of an- 


other, ſo as to fill up the whole hole. The holes in the wood 
are not alway ftreight, but ſometimes burrowed, like thoſe of 
rabbits. 

Mites are very great enemies to theſe creatures; and knowing 
that a helpleſs animal is contained there, they gary eat their 
way thro the caſe, and devour the animal in its re iſtleſs ſtate 
of the nymph. When the bees eſcape this, and come to their 
proper maturity, they are in all reſpects like the common bee; 
except that they have a yellow ftreak acroſs their belly, ſo 


is too ſhort for that animal, and they are in reality true Sees, 
having a ſting, and all the other parts of a regular bee. Phil. 
'Tranf. Ne 64. 2486 


There is, in ſome parts of America, a very different ſpecies of | 


bees from ours; and the manner of erecting their combs, and 
lodging their honey, is not leſs different than their form. 
Their combs are compoſed of a ſeries of ſmall bottles or blad- 
ders of wax, of a dusky brown or blackiſh colour ; and each of 
theſe is much of the ſize and ſhape of aSpanith olive. I hey hang 
together in cluſters, almoſt like a bunch of grapes, and are ſo 
contrived, that each of them has its aperture while the bees are 
at work upon it ; but as ſoon as it is filled with honey, this 
aperture is cloſed, and the bees leave it, and go to work upon 
another veſſel. 

Their lodgings are e taken up in the hollow of an old 
tree, or in ſome cavity of a rock by the ſea- ſide. : The are 
very cunning in chooſing the propereſt places of this kind, be- 
cauſe their honey is ſo delicious a bait, that they are hunted 


after by many ſorts of animals; and they have no power of de- 


fending themſelves, having no ſtings, as our bees have. 
When the combs are removed, = muſt be very gently taken 
out of their place, and carried to where they are to be emptied 
in their exact natural poſition, otherwiſe they do not hold, but 
the greater part of the honey will be ſpilt, or mixed with the 
wax by the way, | 

The honey is clear and liquid as rock-water, and is hardly to 
be diſtinguiſhed from pure water by the fight ; and the man- 
ner. of getting it clean out is, to prick the bottom of every 
bladder ſeparately with a thorn, or a pin. It is better indeed 
to give the puncture a little above the very baſe, becauſe there 
is often a ſmall ſediment of thicker matter juſt there, which 
would prevent the reſt from running out. 
natives rather as drink with their food, than as honey. 


a morning faſting. It is of an extremely agreeable flavour, 


and in ſome parts of America it is very plentiful, Phil. Tranſ. 


? 172. p. 1030. | 

TG, A wonders of the oeconomy, policy, fagacity, 
of bees. The diſtribution they make of their la- 
bour 1s no leſs celebrated ; for while ſome are employed in ga- 
thering of honey or wax, others repair rotten hives ; others 
carry out the dead; others cleanſe the filth ; others keep guard, 
placing themſelves in five or ſix files, eight or ten deep, upon 
the floor of the hives, ſo that all the bees at entrance muſt paſs. 


between them; ſome are even ſaid to ſerve for bridges and lad- | 


ders for others to paſs on. Maraldi, ubi ſupra. See alſo Beyle, 
Work. abridg. I. 2. p. 181, ſeq. | | 
In effect, no inſet, and indeed ſcarce any animal, makes ſuch 


things recounted of it; but we fhall find at the ſame time, by 
nice inquiry into their works, many things not leſs to their 
credit, which have been paſſed over in ſilence; and the place of 
imagir y wonders, exploded by ſuch a ſcrutiny, will be amply 
"up Fe wonders unknown before. 
& 


Ariſt liny, and the reſt of the antients, have recorded, 


that the bees, in caſes of ſtormy weather, take up a ſmall ftone | 


17 their legs, in order to their — of ſome weight, and not 
aſt of wind. This is one 
of the falſe wonders attributed to theſe inſects; and the falſity 


hive in a ſtorm, it will not be ſeen, that any one of them has 
any ſuch contrivance; and indeed if they had, the fact would 
eaſily be known, by their leaving their ſtones either at the 
ce a ſtone capable of add- 
weight, muſt be of fome 


not but be ſeen. 


diſti 


iſhed, except by its having only two 
; inſtead of four, and its having no ſtin 


ng. This fly builds 


: 


t is uſed 14 ; 


| 4 
uſe it alſo in medicine as a purge, drinking half a pint of it in 


All theſe thin 


combs and cells for the reception of their winter's 
other neceſſary uſes, is a ſight of infinite amazement : nor i; 


intent of its labour in carrying theſe ſtones miſtaken; and | 
. 1 


B E E 


hence the accotint of the ces carrying them by wa 
introduced into the world. _ fe * by ballaf 
The moral virtues have been all, at one time or ot b 
buted to the bers. We have been told of their — es 
de. d with all the ſolemnity and ceremony of a fegular ig 
and that with great labour. The thing which gave riſe to bes 
was, the obſerving a ſingle bee often labouring to carry out + 
the hive another bee, which was dead : this, with the utm 8 
difficulty, he at length flies away with, and depoſits at for 
diſtance from the hive. This, however, is not out of care hy 
the dead, but for the living: theſe creatures hate to have * 
thing incumber them in the hive ; and it is as common to ſ 
them carry out as great a load of any other offenſive or *Cay 
ceſſary matter, e ſhall alſo throw off all our opinion of 
their charity in theſe operations, if we conſider, that, at cer 
tain times, when they think their ſtores will fall ſhort, they 
make no ſcruple to throw out of the hives their own offipring 
the nymphs, and young bees ſcarce extricated from that cover. 
ing, often being carried away, and left to periſh in great num. 
bers together. Rraumur, Hiſt. Inſect. Vol. q. p. 208. 
It is pretended by ſeveral authors, that the Lees know how to 
diſtinguiſh virtuous from vicious men ; and that being them- 
felves a chaſte and virtuous people, they love ſuch men as are 
ſo, and hate and injure others: they ſay, that a chaſte and vir- 
tuous man may go to their hives, and ſtand by them as lens a; 
he pleaſes, without hurt; but that a vitious perſon will certain 
be ſtung, if he attempts it. f 
It is true, that many perſons have ſtood a long while near hives 
without hurt ; and that others have been deſperately ſtung only 
in pafſing by them : but this is from far different cauſes. In 
general, thoſe bees, whoſe hives are ſituated near houſes, are 
uſed to ſee men every day, and therefore are not alarmed at 
them, and finding no danger from them, are not apt to ſuſ- 
pect any; ſo that they do them no injury: but, on the con- 
trary, bees whoſe hives are in places leſs frequented, not being 
accuſtomed to the ſight of a man, will take him for an enemy 
whenever he appears. There is alſo another rule to be ob- 
ſerved, in order to avoid being ftung by them, which is, not 
to hurt or injure them. If a perſon will bear the humming 
noiſe of them about his ears, and not diſturb them, even when 
near his face, he may obſerve them mayy hours without dan- 
er; but if he moleſts or beats them away, he uſually ſuffers 
r it. Theſe are the reaſons why ſome people are ” fm by 
bees, and others not; and people not attending to theſe, have 
ſuppoſed many other imaginary and idle cauſes. 
Bees have alfo been celebrated for their nice ſmell ; and it is 
affirmed by many, that they love ſweets, and hate ſtinks in 
fuch a manner, that they will fly to the one out of love, and 
will ſting the perſon who carries the other about him, by way 
of hatr But there is fo little ground for this, that Mr. 
Reaumur tried them, and found no difference when he carried 
ſweet or diſagreeable things about him: and it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that we are not to judge for them in regard to what are 
ſweets and what are ſtinks, ſince they often frequent places 
where urine is voided, and lies to corrupt, which to us is a 
very ill ſmell. 
'T he bees have frequent battles about the mouths of their hives; 


but it is but ſeldom that they proceed ſo far as to be mortal: 


ſometimes, however, many are left dead upon the ſpot, and 
the conquerors march in, in great triumph. 
It is certain that the bees foreſee rain, and it being very detri- 
mental to them, they always haſten to their hives to avoid it. 
Whether they ſee the clouds gathering for it, as fome imagine, 
or whether (as is much more probable) they feel ſome other 
effects of it upon their bodies, is not yet determined; but it i 
certain, that no bee is ever caught even in what we call a ſud- 
den ſhower, unleſs it have been at a very great diſtance fron 
the hive, or have been before injured by ſome accident, or be 
ſickly, and unable to fly fo faſt as the reſt. 
are to be ſeen on the outſide of a hive ; but 
when we look within it, the wonder is greatly increaſed. 
'The obſerving fo many thouſands of little creatures all lo 
actively at work, and with ſuch admirable regularity, making 
4 and 


there leſs wonder in obſerving the cluſters of them at thoſe 
times when they are in a humour to take ſome reſt, that they 
may gs jointly to work again with freſh ſpirits. Their method 
of relting is, by getting together, and hanging one to another 


in vaſt numbers. When theſe cluſters of them are very large, 


they are only ſhapeleſs heaps; but when they are of fewer num 
bers, they make a ſort of chains, of which each link is a living 
animal, Theſe are often the beginnings of other cluſters, and 
theſe N c Bal from branches of trees in the form 
feftoons or ds, each end being held to the branch, and 
the taldale-Geboping from it. NY | 

The manner in which the bees hang together to form thele 
ſmaller, as well as the larger cluſters, is this; each ber, with 
its two fore-Tegs, lays hold of the two hinder-legs of the bes 
that is next; above it, or only by one of its fore-legs to one of 
the hinder-legs of the other. In this manner is formed a chain: 
by the fucceflive application of the bees one behind another. 
and thus the firſt ber ſupports the weight of all the reſt _ 


* 


© 


| - of the chain. The largeſt cluſters are only a 
to — lg theſe chains, of which there are ſometimes 
maßy hundreds together. The bees never lay hold of any part 


ther, except the legs, thoſe being the moſt proper for 
12 one another by. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. Vol. 9. 


p. 273» | > f 1 

nd anatomy of the #-e are deſcribed by divers 
1 parts chiefly uſed in their labours are, two 
ſcrapers wherewith they gather wax; two arms wherewith 
they work in making combs ; and another part, called by 
Leuwenhoeck a wiper, wherewith he ſuppoſed them to wipe 
the honey from off the flowers ?. But this laſt part Dr. Gar- 
den chooſes to denominate the ſucker, or proboſcis, as being 
hollow, and compoſed of circular _ and ſerving to im- 
bibe or ſuck up the honey from plants 9.— [* Leuwenh. in 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 94. p. 6038. “Garden, ap. Phil. Tranſ. 


Ne 175. p. 1158. See alſo Maraldi, in Mem. Acad. Scienc. | 


1712. p- 395. 4 : ö 
The ſting of the bee is a very curious weapon, and when eXA - 
mined by the microſcope, appears of a ve ſurpriſing ſtruc- 
ture. It has a horny ſheath or ſcabbard, w ich includes two 
bearded darts. This ſheath ends in a ſharp point, near the EX= 
tremity of which a flit opens, through which, at the time of 
ſinging, the two bearded darts are protruded beyond the end 
of the ſheath : one of theſe is a little longer than the other, and 
fixes its beard firſt, and the other inſtantly following, they pe- 
netrate alternately deeper and deeper, taking hold of the fleſh 
with their beards or hooks, till the whole ſting is buried in the 
fleſh ; and then a venomous juice is injected through the ſame 
ſheath, from a little bag at the root of the ſting, which occa- 
ſions an acute pain, and a ſwelling of the part, which ſome- 
times continues ſeveral days. But this is beſt prevented by in- 
larging the wound directly, to give it ſome diſcharge. Mr. 
Derham counted on the ſting of a waſp eight beards on the 
ſide of each dart, ſomewhat like the beards of fiſh-hooks; and 
the ſame number are to be counted on the darts of the bee's 
ſting. i 
When theſe beards are ſtruck deep in the fleſh, if the wound- 
ed perſon ſtarts, or diſcompoſes the bee before it can diſengage 
them, the ſting is left behind ſticking in the wound; but if he 
have patience to ſtand quiet, the creature brings the hooks 
down cloſe to the ſides of the darts, and withdraws the wea- 
pon; in which caſe, the wound is always much leſs painful. 
A waſp is not ſo liable to leave its ſting in the wound as a bee, 
the beards of it being ſhorter, and the creature more vigorous 
and nimble in its motions. | 
To view the ſting of a bee by the microſcope; the end of the 
tail is to be cut off, and then, touching it with a pin or needle, 
it will thruſt out the ſting and darts, which may be cut off 
with a nice pair of ſciffars, and kept for obſervation: or, if a 
bee be caught in a leather-glove, its ſting will be left in the 
glove, the creature being unable to diſengage it from the 
leather. The bag containing the poiſonous juice may eaſily 
be found at the bottom of the ſting, and examined, it being 
commonly pulled out with it; and if a living dee be provoked 
to ſtrike with its ſting againſt a plate of glaſs, enough of the 
liquor will be left on the glaſs for examination; and the ſalts 
of if may be ſeen forming themſelves into eryſtals. Baker's 
'Microſcope, p. 310. x | 
For the manner wherein the hohey and waxy humors are ſe- 
creted from the juices of the plant, authors are divided. Some 
ſuppoſe it done by coagulating the vegetable juices ; others b 
only ſeparating the caſeous parts thereof alread bl 
Phil. Tranſ. No 224. p. 368. See alſo Maralli, ubi ſupra, 

. 2091 & 438. See Honey, Wax, c. 

y the accurate obſervations of meſſieurs Maraldi and de Reau- 
mur, it has been found, that the baſes of the cells of bees are 
of that pyramidical figure, which requires the leaſt wax for 
containing the ſame quantity of hohey. | : 
Theſe baſes are formed from three equal rhombuſes, the ob- 
tuſe angles of which are found to be double of the angle,whoſe 
tangent is to the radius, as the diagonal is to the. fide of a 
ſquare. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 4 1. §. 1. 

Monſieur Maraldi'< found them by menſuration to be nearly 
110 and obſerved, that if the * obtuſe angles, forming 
the ſolid angles of the baſe of the cell, were ſuppoſed equal to 
each other, they muſt be of 109% 28. And Mr. Konig, by 
the method of infiniteſimals, found, that the angle in queſtion 
dught to be 1699 260. But Mr. Maclaurin has lately demon 
ſtrated, from the elements of geometry, that the moſt adyan- 
tageous angle is the ſame which refults from the ſuppoſed equa- 
lity of the three plane angles forming the ſolid angle; and that 
the tarigent of half of this angle is to the radius, as 4/2 to 1, 
Or as 14142135 to 100000co z and conſequently the half 
angle is 54* 44 08”, and the whole 109 28' 16” 4.—[< Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. 1712. Phil. Tranſ. ibid. p. 569.] a 
By this conſtruction, the inſects ſave a good deal of their la- 
dour and wax. How they atrive at this inſtinct is a queſtion 
of a higher nature; but it is remarkable, that their cells, 
being hexagonal; are the moſt capacious, in proportion to th 
ſurface, of any regular figures that leave no interſtices between 
them, and at the ſame time admit of the moſt perfect baſes, and 
ſuch, that their conſtruction could not have been better contriv- 


SUPPL. 


to ſeek a new reſidence. 


ment of inſects, 


each gall there is only one cavity, which is inhabited 
| white worm, which, in time, paſſes through the nymph | 


Bxren- maß, the 
deer, and has ſometimes ſupplied men inſtead of bread. Chios 


4 


ed frem-the > knowledge of geometry. Sce ALVEOLUS. | 
OL. 1. 


BEE 


Mr. Dudly ſpeaks of a method of hunting of Lees, or finding 


of bees-neits, practiſed of late years in the woods in New Eng- 
land. It conſiſts in catching a bee, then letting it fly, and 
obſerving the way it ſteers : this ſhews the hunter the courſe 
or bearing of the neſt, Lo find the diſtance, he takes an off- 
ſet of an hundred perches, and lets fly another bee; the angle 


* . . . * SS 
or point wherein theſe two courſes interiect, is the place of the 


neſt, Phil. Tranſ. No 367. p. 148. 

Writers on husbandry and country affairs give many direQions 
concerning the taking, removing, feeding, breeding, hiving, 
c. of bees, on which their thriving much depends. Vid. Dict. 
Ruſt, in voc. 

Bees ſwarm ordinarily about the middle of May : a ſwarm 
early in March is reckoned very extraordinary, Vid. Phil. 
Tranſ. No 70. p. 2128. 

Divers attempts have been made to get the young brood into 
new hives, without endangering their going forth in ſwarms 
Vid. Dict. Ruft. in voc. Phil. 
Tranſ. No 96. p. 6076. Sce Hiving and SwARms. 

Many authors have written on bees. Among the antients, Ari- 
ſtomachus is ſaid to have ftudied them ſixty years; Philliſcus 
retired into a deſert wood, that he might have the opportunity 
of obſerving them to better advantage; Ariſtotle made a great 
number of curious obſervations on this inſect, which Virgil 
has put into Latin Verſe: they have been inlarged and con- 
firmed by Pliny and others. "Theophraſtus has a fragment till 
extant «1 p6:A7'w;, concerning bees; or, as intitled in Laer- 
tius, regt kale; of honey. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. 3. c. 9. F. 12. 

Among the moderns, prince Frederic Ceſi, inſtitutor of the 
Roman academy of ſciences, wrote expreſly on bees ; but it is 
not known what became of the MS. no more than of that 
promiſed by Swammerdam on the anatomy of the h, the want 
of which has been much regretted © among the French *. 
Among the Engliſh, Butler, Gurnay, Levets, Southern, Rem- 
nant, Hardlib, Ruſden, Warder, and others, have diſcourſes 
expreſs on bees. —[ Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 257. p. 365. 
. Vid. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1712. p. 391, ſeq. ] 


BEE is alſo uſed figuratively to denote ſweetneſs, induſtry, c. 


'Thus Xenophon is called the Attic bee, on account of the great 
ſweetneſs of his ſtyles. Antonius got the denomination me- 
liſ/a, or bee, on account of his collection of common-places b. 
s Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 9. p. 1. l Vid. Fabric. Bibl. 
Græc. I. 5. c. 30. T. 8. p. 821. 

Leo Allatius gave the appellation apes wrbane to the illuſtrious 
men at Rome from the or 1630 to the year 1632. Bail. 
Jugem. des Scav. T. 5. P. 1. p. 187. 


BEEs bread. See PAIN d'abeiles. 
BEx-eater, in zoology. See APIVORUS butes, 


BEe-fy. 


Be e-hrve. | 
BEECH, Fagus, (Cycl.) in botany, a tree of the maſt-bearing 


See DRONE-fly. 
See Hive. 


kind, conſiderably uſed in its wood, fruit, oil, leaves, and wa- 
ter. See FAGus, 

Beech-wood is whitiſh, hard, and dry. It crackles in the fire, 
and is uſed in building and furniture; alſo to make utenſils, as 
ſhovels, ladles, bellows, ſtools, ſhoes, diſhes, trays, trenchers, 
dreſſer- boards, fillies of carts, Ec. 

If beech-timber be kept altogether under water, it is little infe- 


rior to elm; but if kept dry, or partly wet, partly dry, it is 


liable to the worm. 

That of the mountain beech is whiteſt, and moſt fit for the turn- 
er's uſe ; that of the field beech is blacker, but more durable. 
In turning beech, it yields a well-ſcented effluvia, not unlike 
roſes. Boyle, Phil. Work. abridg. I. 1. p. 545. 

The ſcale of beech-wood ſerves to make ſcabbards and band- 
boxes. The bark is uſed as floats for fiſhers nets, inſtead of 
cork. Its ſhavings are of uſe for fining wine. | 

Its aſhes, according to Creſcentius, with proper mixtures, are 
excellent to make glaſs. , | 
Its leaves, — about the fall, before they are much froſt- 
bitten, afford the beſt matreſſes to lay under quilts, inſtead of 
ſtraw, as being very ſoft, and continuing ſweet for ſeven years. 
When chewed, they are held good for the gums and teeth. 
The ſtagnant water gathered on the hollow of the b-ech-tree, is 
ſaid to cure tetter-ſcabs and ſcurfs in man and beaſt, by fo- 
mentation. | Ruſt. Di&t. T. 1. | 


BEECH-galls, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of galls or 


protuberances found on the beech-tree, and ſerving for the lodg- 
See GALLS. | 
Theſe galls are found on the leaves of the beech, and are ſome- 


times only one upon a leaf, ſometimes more; tho' ſeldom 


more than three or four are found upon the ſame leaf, and 


theſe always growing from the ſame point, owing, no doubt, 


to the fly's having laid ſo many eggs in the ſame ſpot. - 
Theſe galls are of an oblong figure, and ſomewhat flatted. 
They reſemble the ſtone of a plum in ſhape; and are ſo hard, 


that wy are not to be broken between the fingers: their ſub- 
ſtance ſeems: of the ſame nature with that of-a nut- hell. In 
e 


a 


into'that of the 2 to which it owed its origin. 
ru 


it of the beech-tree. It fattens hogs and 


is ſaid to have endured a memorable ſiege by means of it. 
40 VP BEELE, 


B E E 


BEELE, in mining, an inſtrument uſed by the workmen: to 
break and pick out the ore from the rocks in which it lies. 
This inſtrument is called by the tin-men in Cornwall a tub- 
ber. Tt is an iron inſtrument of eight or ten pound weight, 
made ſharp, and ſteeled at both ends, and having a hole in the 
middle, where the handle is fixed in. When the ore lies in 
hard rocks, this inſtrument wears out ſo faſt, that it muſt. 
have new points made to it every fortnight. The miners, 


who dig up the ore in the mines, are, from the uſe of this in- 


ſtrument, called beele-men ; and thoſe who attend them, and 


whoſe buſineſs it is to take up the matter the others looſen or | 


* break up, are, from their inſtrument, which is a broad and 
hollow iron ſhovel, or a wooden one, with a very ſtrong iron 
lip, called the /hovellers. In Cornwall, when the ore lies in 
a hard bed, they allow two ſhovellers to three beele-men ; and 
when it lies in a ſoft or earthy matter, two beele-men and three 
ſhovellers is the proportion. Phil. Tranſ. No 69. p. 2104. 
BEEMEN, or SHEEMEN, in aſtronomy, ſeven ſtars of the fourth 
magnitude, following each other, in the fourth flexure of the 
conſtellation Eridanus. See ERIDANUs, Cycl. : 
BEER (Cycl.)—In New England they make beer from maize, or 
even the bread made thereof. Some phyſicians recommend 
beer made of oats and birch-water, as preferable, in nephritic 
caſes, to that made of barley d. [ Phil. Tranſ. Ne 138. p. 
1068. o Bartholin. Act. Med. T. 1. obſ. 19. p. 49; Phil. 
Tranſ. No 97. p. 6135 
Foreigners have framed divers conjectures to account for the 
excellency of Engliſh beer, and its ſuperiority to that of all 
other countries, even of Bremen, Mons, and Roſtoch. It has 
been pretended, our brewers throw dead dogs flead into their 
wort, and boil them till the fleſh is all conſumed. Others, 
more equitable, attribute the excellency of our beer to the qua- 
lity of our malt and water, and the ſkill of our brewers in pre- 
paring it. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p 333. | 
Some have endeavoured to compute the quantity of beer con- 
ſumed in England from the number of houſes where it is fold, 
which amounts to two hundred thouſand ; others from the 
quantity of malt that is yearly made, which amounts to three 
millions and three hundred thouſand quarters, of which three 
millions are employed in making beer and ale. Allowing there- 
| fore a quarter of malt to three barrels of ſtrong beer, we ſhall 
have nine millions of barrels. Vid. Compl. Engl. Trad. T. 
2. p. 87, ſeq. See ALE. 
Sour or decayed beer may be reſtored divers ways; as by ſalt 
made of the aſhes of barley-ſtraw, put into the veſſel, and 
ſtirred ; or by three or four handfuls of beech-aſhes thrown into 
the veſſel, and ſtirred ; or, where the liquor is not very ſour, 
by a little put in a bag, without ſtirring : chalk calcined, oiſ- 
ter-ſhells, egg-ſhells * ſea-ſhells, crabs eyes, alcalized 
coral, &c. do the ſame, as they imbibe the acidity, and unite 
with it into a ſweetneſs, Ruſt. Dict. T. 2. in voc. reftoring. 
Beer, it is ſaid, be kept from turning ſour in ſummer, by 
hanging into the veſſel a bag containing a new-laid egg, prickt 
full of little pin-holes, ſome laurel berries, and a few barley- 
rains ; or by a new-laid egg and walnut-tree leaves. Laurel- 
berries alone, their ſkin being peeled off, will keep beer from 
deadnefs . Glauber commends his ſal mirabile and fixed 
-nitre, put in a linnen bag, and hung on the top of the caſk, 
ſo as to reach the liquor, not only for recovering ſour beer, but 
preſerving and ſtrengthening it 4.—[ Phil. Tranſ. No 111. 
p. 241. 4 Ruſt. Dict. loc. cit.] x 
Beer taſting of the caſk, may be freed from-it, by putting a 


handful of wheat in a bag, and hanging it in the veſſel. Phil. | 


Tranf. loc. cit. 
BEESTINGS, or BrEasTINGs, denote the firſt milk taken 
from a cow after calving. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 
The begſtings are of a thick conſiſtence, and yellow colour, 
ſeeming impregnated with ſulphur. Dr. Morgan imagines 
them peculiarly fitted and intended by nature to cleanſe the 
young animal from the recrements — in its ſtomach and 
inteſtines during its long habitation in utero. The like quality 
and virtue he ſuppoſes in womens firſt milk after delivery; and 
hence infers the neceſſity of the mother's ſuckling her own 
child, rather than committing it to a nurſe whoſe ft milk is 
| Jane: Vid. Morgan, Mechan. Pract. of Phyſ. 
BEET, Beta, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the ſtaminous 
kind, conſiſting of ſtamina ariſing from a five-leaved cup. 


Great numbers of theſe flowers are uſually collected into a ſort” 


of head; and the cups finally become capſules nearly of a glo- 
'bular fi in whick are contained the ſeeds. 
The ſpecies of beet, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe : 


1. The white or pale beet, called cicla, 2. The common red 


Leet. 3. The turnep-rooted red beet. 4. The broad ſtalked 
beet. 5. The wild fea beet. 6. The great pale-green Beer. 
7. The red beet. 8. The great yellow beet. 9. The 
yellow ribbed beet, with a turnep-ſhaped root. 10. The 
= (ton ang mow ſtalks. Tourn. Inſt. p. 50 f. 24694 
* e — 4 bs x 
:ſeeds in February or in tooth _ 
dunged. When they are come up, they muſt be howed out, 
ſo as to leave them ten or twelve inches aſunder; for, if they 
have not room, the roots ſeldom It is a cuſtom 
with the gardners about London to fow- carrots on the ſame 


\ 
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ſoil, not over 


| 
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ound with their beets, The carrots are drawn off in the 
ummer-time, and the beets have then ſufficient time to grow 
to their ſize. Miller, Gard. Dict. 

Hares BetT, beta leporina, a name given by ſome of the old La- 
tin writers to a ſmall green plant of an acrid taſte. Neophy- 
tus tells us, that the arum, or, as he calls it, the ſmall "A 
contias, is the plant meant by this name; but it is not eaſy to 
conceive, with what meaning the authors, who firſt uſed the 
word, could apply it to a plant fo hot as the common arum is 
There is indeed, in ſome parts of the world, an arum with 
eſculent roots. This was known to the antients, even ſo earl 
as in the days of Theophraſtus, who has defcribed it under ti, 
name of arum edeminon ; and the root of this may be food for 
hares in the countries where it is plentiful, and the name well 
enough given to it. 

BRE 175 a very ſmall fly, found always among the flowers of 

e beet. 

Bre T-gall-inſe?. See GALL-inſe?. 

BEETLE, in zoology. See the article ScAaR AR Rus. 

BEzTLE, in a mechanical ſenſe, denotes a large wooden in. 
ſtrument, formed after the manner of the mallet, and uſed for 
driving piles, ſtakes, paliſades, wedges, and the like. 

In this ſenſe, the word is alſo corruptly written in ſome places 
boytle. Skinner derives it from the Engliſh beating. Ruſt, Di8, 
in voc. 
For the military uſe, beetles, called alſo fampers, are thick 
round pieces of wood, a foot and a half long, and eight or ten 
inches in diameter, having a handle of about four feet long, 
| Their uſe is for beating or ſettling the earth of a parapet, or 
about paliſades; which is done by lifting up the beetle a foot 
or two, and letting it fall with its own weight. Guill. Gent, 
Dict. P. 2. 
The name beetle is alſo given to the paviour's rammer, or in- 
ſtrument where with the ſtones are beaten down, and faſtened. 

BEG, or Bey, is a Turkiſh title, properly ſignifying lord. 
The word is alſo written begh, or berg, ſometimes bec, or bet, 
or bech ; but pronounced bey. See BEV, Cycl. 

BEG is more particularly applied to the lord of a banner, called 
= in the _ language ſangial-beg. Martiniere, Dict. Geogt. 
T. 2. p. 189. 

A beg has the command of a certain number of the ſpahis, or 
horſe, maintained by the province under the denomination of 
All he of ince obey eral, called 
egs of a province one governor , 
begler-beg, or beyler-beg, q. d. lord of lords, = os beys of 
e province. 

Bos, or Becns, of Egypt, denote twelve generals, who have 

the command of the militia, or ſtanding forces of the kingdom, 

and are to ſecure the country from the inſults of Arabs, as well 
as to protect the pilgrims in their annual expeditions to Mecca. 

Rycaut. Preſ. Stat. 7, oy Emp. I. 3. c. 5. p. 182. 

The begs, ſeveral of whom are deſcended from the antient race 

of the Mamalukes, are very rich and powerful, maintaining 

each 500 fighting men for their own guard, and the ſervice of 
their court. On diſcontents, they have frequently riſen in re- 
bellion. They are often at variance with the baſhaw, whom 
they have more than once plundered and impriſoned. | 

BEGLERBEG (Gycl.)—The next to the vizier azem, or the 
firſt vizier, are the beglerbegs in Turky, which, according to 
Rycaut, may be compared to archdukes in ſome other coun- 
tries, being the next miniſters below the prime vizier, 
having under their juriſdiction many ſangiacks or provinces 
and their begs, aga's, Cc. | 
To every beglerbeg the d ſignior gives three enſigns cr 
faves, trimmed with a horſe- tail, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the baſhaws, who have but two, and from ſimple begs, or 
ſangiac begs, who have but one. Rycaut. Pref, Stat. Ottom. 
Emp. I. 1. c. 13, p. 8. | 
The province or government of beglerbeg is called beglerbeg' 
or beglierbeglił. Theſe are of two forts ; the firſt called hafi 
beglerbeglik, which have a certain rent out of the cities 
countries, and ſignĩories allotted to the principality ; the ſecond 
called ſalianæ beglerbeglih, for maintenance of which is annexed 
a certain ſalary or rent, collected by the grand ſignior's off 
cers with the treaſure of the empire. Rycaut, loc. cit. 
The beglerbegs of the firſt ſort are in number twenty-two, vis. 
thoſe of Anatolia, Caramania, Diarbekir, Damaſcus, Alepp® 
Tripoli, Trebizond, Buda, Temiſwar, &c. 
The beglerbegs of the ſecond fort are in number fix, viz. thok 
of Cairo, Babylon, &c. Pp of 
Five of the beglerbegs have the title of viziers, viz. thoſe 
Anatolia, Babylon, Cairo, Romania, and Buda. : 
The beglerbegs appear with great ftate, and a large retinle: 
eſpecially in the camp, being obliged to bring a ſoldier for 
every five thouſand aſpers rent which they * J. 8 
Fs . de of Romania brought 10, ooo ive men into 

e . | | 

BEGLERBEG. is alſo a title given to the chief governors of po, 

vinces in the Perſian empire, having the command over al 
 kans, ſultans, &c. in their reſpective diſlricts. Kempf. Amen. 
Exot. faſc. 1. relat. 10. p. 153. | 

BEGONIA, in botany, the name. of a genus of plants; the — 

two kinds; © 


oy 


racters of which are theſe; the flowers are of 


one kind is the barren, or male flower; this is com 
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eaves, broader, and others narrower; the other 
—_—__ ——— the embryo fruit, is of the roſaceous 
fort, and is compos'd of ſeveral petals, arrang'd in a circular 
form, and plac'd on a foliated cup, which finally becomes a 
trigonal alated fruit, divided into three cells, and containing 


ſmall ſeeds. / 


The ſpecies of begonia enumerated by M. Tourne-| 


fort, are theſe. 1. The great purple begoma, with auri- 
culated leaves. 2. The ſmall ſmooth begonia, with auricu- 
lated leaves, and roſe colour'd flowers. 3. The ſmall hairy 
begonia, with auriculated leaves, and roſe-colour'd flowers. 
4. The begonia, with roſe-colour'd flowers, and with ſharp- 
inted auriculated and ſerrated leaves. 5. The round-leav'd 
13 with roſe colour'd flowerg. 6. The great begonia, 
with auriculated leaves, and ſnow - white flowers. Tourn. 
Inſt Bot. p. 660. 33 
BEGUINAGE ſignifies a houſe, or convent of beguins, living in 
community. See BeGvins, Cycl. : 
There were formerly magnificent beguinages at Amiens, and 
other cities of the low countries, as well as in Picardy, and at 
Paris; but moſt of them are gone to ruin, and their effects 
fallen into other hands. The moſt noted of theſe remaining 
is the beguinage of Mechlin, which is as large as a little town; 
and ſaid to contain 15 or 16 hundred of theſe beguins, beſides 
three times the number of boarders. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. 
901. 
T N beguins pretend to derive their origin from St. Begha, or 
Begga, dutcheſs of Brabant; but the pretenſion ſeems only 
founded on the reſemblance of name: Tho. Van Hoſtum 
has a treatiſe expreſs to ſupport it *®. Others derive the ap- 
pellation beguin from that of the veil wore on the head, called 
begga ; but this ſeems more probable to have been denomi- 
nated from them. Others deduce the word from beghinen, to 


begin, as being the firſt beginning or ſtep towards a monaſtic | 


life: others from a prieſt, called Lambert Ie Begue, the real 
founder of the inſtitute Þ.—[* Le Long, Bibl. Hiſt. I. 2. c. . 
Art. 7. p. 284. bd Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 519. 
Caſenen. Orig. p. 27.] 

BEHEADING. a capital puniſhment, wherein the head is ſe- 
vered from the body by the ſtroke of an ax, ſword, or other 
cutting inſtrument. 

Beheading was a military puniſhment among the Romans, 
known by the names of decollare, decollatio* Among them 
the head was laid on a cipus or block, placed in a pit dug for 
the purpoſe; in the army, without the vallum; in the city, 
without the walls, at a place near the porta decumana. Prepa- 
ratory to the ſtroke, the criminal was tied to a ſtake, and 
whipped with rods: In the early ages the blow was given with 
an ax ; but in after-times with a ſword, which was thought 
the more reputable manner of dying. The execution was but 
clumſily performed in the firſt times; but afterwards they 
grew more expert, and took the head off clean, with one cir- 
cular ſtroke >.—[ * Calv. Lex Jur. p. 263.  Þ Aquin. 
Lex. Milit. T. 2. p. 286. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 637. 
In . and France, beheading is the puniſhment of no- 
bles ; being reputed not to derogate from nobility, as hang- 
ing does. Trev. Dia. Univ. T. 2. p. 529. 

In Scotland they do not behead with an ax, as in England; 
nor a ſword, as in Holland and France; but with an edged in- 
ſtrument called a maid, a piece of ſteel a foot ſquare, ſharp 
on the lower fide, and loaden above with a heavy weight of 
lead, ſcarce to be lifted, which is let fall, or ſlide down be- 
tween the two cheeks, or mouldings of a frame, ten foot 
high, on the criminal's neck. Chamberl. Preſent State Brit. 
P., L 3.6 7. $447 

BEHEM, in the materia medica, the name given by the A- 
rabians to the root call'd afterwards behen; and thence, by 
corruption and abbreviation, been and ben; and, in conſe- 
quence of that, confounded with the ben nut, or glans unguen- 
taria; and by ſome with the hermodactyl, call'd alſo behen by 
ſome authors. The modern Greeks have call'd this pechem ; 
and divided, according to the cuſtom of the Arabians, into 
white and red, and gave it the ſame virtues. 

BEHMISTS, BonmMeNisTs, or Bonus rs, a kind of myſtic 


philoſophers and followers of Jacob Behmen, commonly called 
the teutonic philoſopher. 


The bohmenifts are attached to that motley ſpecies of philoſo- 
phy firſt introduced by Paracelſus, ua —.— 7 
ſophia. Schmid. Supp. ad Sagit. F. 1. p. 67 1. | 
Behmen, or Bohmen, from whom the ſect takes its denomi- 
Nation, was born in 1575 near Gorlitz, and bred up to coun- 
try labour, having juſt learning enough to read and write a 
little, which he acquired at ten years of age. 

In 1600 he was ſeized with a ſpiritual rapture, and ten years 
after began to compoſe a book on the 11 he there received, 
entitled aurora, being a mixture of aſtrology, phi , 
chemiſtry and divinity, written in a quaint obſcure ſtyle; 
ſeven years after he wrote divers others on the ſame model; 
the chief is the my/ferium magnum. He died in 1624. All his 
works have been publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1682, 


8vo. His tenets are, that there is a great darkneſs among the 
Hars, where the devil holds his principality ; that all arts and 
ſciences flow from the ſiderial ſpirit of this world; that the ſe- 


Ven liberal arts proceeded from ſeven ſpirits of nature; that all 


— — 
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human things are compoſed of the four fiſt properties, bitter, 
ſour, heat, and pain, (Angore.) Gertz4. Hiſt. Philoſ. p. 


252. 

Quirinus, Kuhlman, and Abr. a Franckenberg, are the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed among the 3 Gilbert Iſcheſchius, and 
Antagnoſſus, were great oppoſers of behmeniſm. Sagittar. 
Introd. Hiſt. Eccleſ. c. 39. F. 19. 

Dr. Henry More has alſo a piece expreſs againſt behmeniſm. 
Cenſura Philoſophiæ Teutonicæ, printed in his works, p. 


520. 
BEHEMO TH, a huge animal mentioned in ſcripture, con- 


cerning which interpreters are much divided. Job, c. 40, 
v. 5, 15. 

. Junius, Calvin, and others, take it for the ele- 
phant; Bochart for the hippopotamus, or ſea-horſe; others 
for the ox; the fathers for the devil. Grew, Muſ. P. 1. F. 2. 
C: 1. p. 14. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 326. p. 57. 

The word is Hebrew, where it literally ſignifies beaſt in ge- 
neral, particularly the larger kind, fit for ſervice, Calm. 
Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 274. 


BEHEN , (Cycl.) in the materia medica, the name of a root 


kept in the ſhops in ſome places, but little uſed any where ; 
there are two kinds of it, the white and the red; the red 
is the root of a ſpecies of limonium os ſea-lavender, and 
the white of a ſort of ſaw-wort, the ſerratuſæ affinis capi- 
tulo ſquammoſo luteo, ut et flore of Caſpar Bauhine. Pomet's 
Hiſt. of Drugs, p. 50. 


BEIBENIE Stellz, a name given by ſome aſtronomers to the 


principal fixed ſtars in each conſtellation. Vital. Lex. Math. 
p. 84. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 255, ſeq. 

'The appellation is more particularly given to the ſtars of the 
firſt magnitude, otherwiſe called the hearts, corda, of the ſe- 
veral conſtellations; tho' ſome would diſtinguiſh between corda, 
and beibeniæ tell, reſtraining the former to ſtars only of 
the firſt magnitude, and extending the latter to ſeveral of the 
ſecond, or even third. Vital. I. c. | 
Hermes has a treatiſe expreſs de /tellis beibeniis, publiſhed by 
Junctinus, in his ſpeculum aſtrologicum, and alſo in his com- 
mentaries upon Jo. de Sacroboſco's book de ſpbæra. Id. ibid. 


BEIDELSAR, in botany, a name by which ſome authors call 


the Syrian dogs bane, or apocynum ſyriacum, a poiſonous plant. 
Alpinus, Egypt. p. 85. 


BEISSKER, in ichthyology, a name given by Geſner and o- 


thers to the fiſh commonly called muftela foffilis : This is a 
ſpecies of the cobitis, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
the blueiſh cobitis, with fine black longitudinal lines on each 
ſide. Schonefeldt calls this the pœcilia, and Jonſton the piſcis 


_ See COBITIS. F 
BEIZA or Bz1izaTH, in Jewiſh antiquity, a certain meaſure in 


uſe among the Jews; they ſay that the beiza contains the ſixth 
of a log. 
The beiza is alſo a ſort of gold coin common among the Per- 


ſians; it weighs forty drachma's, and from this word, not: 
from the city Byzantium, the bezam was formed. A bezam is 
worth two dinars, and every dinar twenty or five and twenty 


drachma's. Calm. Dict. Bibl. in voc. 


BEKKERANISM, or Bel lerianiſin, the ſyſtem or ſentiments of 


Balth. Bekker, who denied that ſpirits can act or operate on 
bodies. Pfaff. Inſt. Theol. p. 190. 

The author of this ſyſtem was a Dutch divine, towards the 
cloſe of the 17th century, ſtrongly impreſſed with the Carte- 
ſian principle, that the eſſence of ſpirit conſiſts in thinking; 
hence he was led to conclude, that ſpirits cannot act, either 
on bodies, or on other ſpirits ; he aſſerted, that it has not been 
proved, nor can it be proved by reaſon, that any other ſpirits 
exiſt beſide the human mind : but he allows it may be proved 
from ſcripture; and it being from this alone we learn the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch ſpirits, *tis from the ſame we are to form our 
notions concerning their nature, and the meaſure of their 
powers: that what the ſcripture delivers concerning the ope- 
rations both of good and evil ſpirits, is generally wrong un- 
derſtood, being not to be taken literally, but in a metaphori- 
cal ſenſe; for that which God himſelf does, either immedi- 
ately, or by natural cauſes, is in ſcripture attributed to an- 
gels ; and this partly in order to accommodate himſelf to hu- 
man conception, and partly to raiſe and „* our ideas of 
the divine majeſty among men. Hence all the paſſages in 


ſcripture concerning the guardianſhip of angels, and their in- 


tercourſes with men, he interprets ſo, as by angels are 
underſtood other men, or other creatures, whoſe God 
makes uſe of to avert miſchiefs, or procure to nien : 
more particularly, that when God is ſaid to have notified, or 
revealed any thing to men by angels, it was effected only 

making ſome change in the matter, or manner of human vi- 
ſion ; particularly, that by the angels which appeared to A- 
braham, are to be men; by thoſe ſaid to have at- 
tended God, when he gave the law to the Jews, are to be un- 
derſtood thunder, lightening, and other natural phanomena ; 
that by the angel, who went before the Iſraelites in the wil- 
dernels, is to be underſtood. a cloud. That by, devils are 
ſometimes meant wicked men, enemies to us, who either by 
open force or cunning endeayour to ruin us; at other times 
our own corrupt deſires, which. ſpur us on to the commiſfion 
of divers crimes. On theſe principles he accounts for what is 
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ſald of the fall of our firſt parents; where by the devil's tempt- | | 


ing them, we are only to underſtand, that they ſinned after 
the ſame manner as the devil had done, by following their own 
luſts. Hence alſo he accounts for the temptation of our Sa- 
viour, where it was not the devil meddled with him, but 
that Chriſt repreſented to himſelf a ſeries of corrupt deſires, as 
if he was tempted by them. By the combat of Michael with 
Satan, recited by Jude, he underſtands a diſpute between two 
doctors of the church; one of whom ſtrove to have the body 
of Moſes produced, that it might be the object of worſhip, 
which the other oppoſed; or perhaps one contended for the 
obſervance of the mofaic law, and the other for its rejection. 
As to witches and conjurors, he aſſerts, that by thofe in 
ſcripture are not to be meant men who, in conſequence of a 
compact with the devil, were aſſiſted by him to perform 
wonders, but philoſophers ſkilled in the ſecrets of nature; and, 
in virtue thereof, enabled to do things, which paſſed the vul- 
gar comprehenſion ; and who only feigned to have a com- 
merce with ſpirits to conceal their art, and conciliate more 
admiration. 
For the ſtories of perſons poſſeſſed, if there be any thing more 
in them than fiction, that they ariſe from melancholic dif- 
eaſes, and other latent powers of nature; that as to diſeaſes, 
ſeveral are called in ſcripture by the name of devils, from 
whom theſe were ſaid to be freed, who were reſtored to 
health: laſtly, he attributes all either to impoſture, or to the 
errors of our external, or internal ſenſes ; and accumulates 
inftances, to ſhew that men have often thought they ſaw or 
heard, - what they did not ſee or hear. Vid. Budd. Elem. 
Phil. Theor, P. 5. c. 2. F. 1—12. | 
BEL, in botany, the name of a plant called by ſome the cucu- 
mis capparis, or caper cucumber, This plant is very imper- 
fectly deſcribed to us; and we find among the Arabian wri- 
ters, that the fruit was called by this name as well as the whole 
plant. Aviſenna, who gives the fulleſt account we have of 
it, ſays that it was an Indian plant, reſembling in growth the 
common cucumber plant, but bearing a fruit like the caper ; 
he tells us that this fruit was the only part of the plant uſed in 
medicine, and that it was very hot and bitter, being ſome- 
what like ginger in the fiery heat of the taſte, and in qualities 
hot and dry in the ſecond degree, as they expreſs'd it ; or, ac- 
cording to Dioſcorides in;the third. Serapio tells us, that it 
was brought from the Indies; and ſeems to make it of the fame 
kind with the plant fel, treating in the ſame chapter of the 
three plants bel, fel, and ſel, as three things of much the ſame 
kind ; he ſays they were all hot and drying, and all brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies. . a 
Raſes tells us that the fe! was a fruit with a thick rind or 
vering on it, like a hazel nut ; and that within this ſhell there 
was contain'd a kernel of an oleaginous and fat nature, and 
reſembling the nux pint, or pine kernels. Aviſenna tells us, 
that the fruit be] reſembles the capers; and it is plain, that 
what they meant by the name capparis was not unlike in ſhape 
to the hazel-nut, to which the fruit el is compar'd ; for Theo- 
raſtus ſpeaking of the ben-nut, compares it to the caper- 
ruit, and Dioſcorides to the hazel-nut. "Fheſe authors both 
knew the fruit they deſcribe very well, as well as thoſe things 
to which they liken it; and it is certain, that they would not 
have compar'd it to two things that were unlike one to the o- 
ther. This caſual obſervation is not unneceſſary, as it gives 
force to the deſcription of Aviſenna, who is ſuppos'd to have 
meant ſomething elſe by the word capers. It is certain, that 
his deſcription is a very odd one, as it ftands in the common in- 
terpretation, where he is made to call the hel an Indian cu- 
cumber, with a fruit like the capers ; but all that he means is, 
Fa 1 is a climbing plant, reſembling the cucumber in leaves. 
EL. | I 
BELEMNITES, or BELENITEs, in natural hiſtory, a kind of fi- 
gured ſtone, uſually hollow, anda little tranſparent, ſhapedſome- 
what like an arrow, formed of ſmall ſtriæ or threads, radiating 
from the axis to the ſurface of the ſtone; and which when 
burnt, or rubbed againſt one another, or fcraped with a knife, 
Yields an odour like raſped horn. See its figure repreſented 
in Tab. of Foſſils, Claſſ. 10. Vid. Plat, Nat. Hiſt. Oxford. 
C. 5. F. 39. p. 94. Vater. Phyſ. Exper. 
p. 409. Lex. Med. p. tor. © | 
he word is formed from the Greek, Bn, arrow. 
The belemnites is otherwiſe denominated dactylus, or datiylus 
idæus, on account of its bearing a reſemblance to the figure of 
a finger; by the antients, hneurius lapis, or lapis lyncis, as 
being ſuppoſed to be generated of the urine of the lynx. - Mer- 
cat. Metalloth. arm. 9. loc. 25. e. 30. p. 280. Vater. 
Phyſ. Eper. P. 2. F. 5. c. 8. p. 419. ö | 
Among us, popularly, the thunder 


t . a dmr owe , 


as — been ſuppoſed to fall in time of thunder.— [ Phil. | 


Tranſ. Ne 314. p. 78. d dw. Catal. foreign Fol. p. 8:] 


Dr. Plot will not allow the appellation Fs to have been 


iven it on account of this ſuppoſed origin from the urine of | 


beaſt, but from the unpleaſant”ſmel} it has when burned 


or bruiſed, like the urine of cats, or ſuch like rammiſh crea- 


' tures, whereof the lynx perhaps may be one ©. But he is 
_ miſtaken; Ovid has a paſlage, which ſhews ap the 
ſenſe of the antients on the urine of the lynx *,—{<Plor, lib. 
' Cit, 9. 42. p. 95+ 1 Ovid. Met. 1. 15. Urn 
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2 Quicguid wefica remiſtt 
Vertitur in lapides, et congelet acre tacto. 


Dr. Woodward, and a great many other authors, ſuppoſe the 


belenmites to be a native foſſil in its own proper figure; but 
it is more probably ſuppoſed by others to owe its preſent form 
to ſome animal body; and to be, like the other form'd ſto 
the echinitæ; &c. a ſubſtance caſt in a ſhell. 
The belemnites, according to Klein, is one of the tubuli mari. 
ni, never found with us in its recent ſtate, but very frequent 
foſſile, compos'd of a matter approaching to the nature of 
ſpars, of a cylindroid figure, and compos d of ſeveral plates 
each made up of a number of parallel Hriæ, having a lit * 
the manner of ſome of the fubuli marini, running along its 
whole length, and a pervious cavity in the middle, in the 
larger end, frequently containing a concamerated ſhell, alto. 
you reſembling the fubuli concamerati in ſtructure, of 2 
elly texture, and having a ſiphunculus, or pipe of commu. 
nication between its ſeveral cells, in the manner of the Nautilus 
Græcorum, and other camerated ſhells. | 
The long and narrow cavities in the center of the lower part of 
the belemnitæ, are judg d by. this author to be no other than 
continuations of the ſiphunculus, or tubular proceſſes of the 
concamerated ſhell, found in the larger end of the belemnite ; 
and he imagines, not without ſhew of reaſon, that the funicu- 
lus of the fiſh that inhabits the cameræ of the ſhell, is conti- 
nued thro this cavity to the end of the body, as in the nay- 
tili. Vid. Klein, de Tub. Marin. p. 15. 
The general diſtribution of the belemnite is int» three kinds, 
the cylindric, conic, and fuſiform. The cylindric do not 
taper to a point at the lower end, the conic are terminated by 
a point, and the fuſiform are thicker in ſome intermediate 
part 'than at either of the ends. "Theſe are the moſt rare of 
all the kinds. 
The belemnite are of feveral ſhapes, ſizes, and figures, but all 
of the ſame determinate internal ſtructure; and many of the 
— in which we find this foſſile, and which are ſuppos d 
ential- to it, ſeem rather the effect of external accidents 
and injuries; and its general natural figure ſeems to be conic. 
The lelemnitæ are all form'd of ſeveral thin coats or cruſts in- 
circling one another, and all of a ſtriated texture; they have 
uſually a hollow in, or near the middle; this is of a conic 
ſhape, and is ſometimes empty, but more frequently filld 
with earthy or ſtony matter; and often with a marine ſhell of 
the camerated kind, call'd by authors its alveo/us. This ſhell 
however is not found only in the belemnztes, but likewiſe looſe, 
and frequently of a much larger ſize than we could expect to 
find belemnitæ to be matrixes for. The inſide of the cavity of 
the belemnites is alſo frequently found mark'd with parallel cir- 
cles, a ridg d one and a furrow'd one, all adapted to the ſhape 
of the concamerated ſhell, which ſo frequently makes its al- 
veolus. The belemnitæ have ufually a ſingle rima or chink, 
running down longitudinally in form of a ſtrait crack, the 
whole length of the body, or nearly ſo ; ſometimes they have 
two or three of theſe cracks, but the additional ones uſually 
begin at the apex of the ſtone, and run up but a little way. 
There are alſo ſome of the belemnitz, which have no obſer- 
vable crack at all. a | 
Beſide the conic belemnite, there are ſome cylindrick, or 
nearly ſo, and ſome are thickeſt near the middle, or 
near one of the ends, and taper off to a ſort of point at 
both. Some alſo are of intermediate figures between conic 
and cylindric, and ſome are nearly orbicular; ſome . alſo 
taper off very gradually, others more abruptly, and ſome have 
no obſervable cavity. There are beſide theſe many other fi- 
- gures, in which the belemnitæ are ſometimes found, and theſe 
are by ſome call'd ſo many ſpecies of the body; but, till we 
are y inform'd to what animal they have originally be- 
long d, it is impoſſible to ſay which of all theſe are natural, 
and which accidental figures; tho! it is plain, that many are 
of the latter kind, being owing to the breaking, or wearing 
down of the more known figures. | 
Of the conic belemnitz, fome are nearly rounded ; but more 
uſually they are flatted on one ſide, ſometimes on two oppoſite 
ſides, and ſometimes they are plainly cruſh'd and crack d b 
accidents, as other of the animal formed foſſils ſo frequently are. 
The belemnitæ are of various ſizes, from a quarter of an inch 
to eight inches in length; and, tho' always of the ſame matter 
and — they are of various degrees of colour; ſome be- 
ing of a fine amber colour, others blackiſh, others blueiſt, 
and ſome ; others are of different degrees, of a darker or 
paler brown; and Boy have all a very remarkable and diſa- 


nes, 


greeable ſmell, when ſcrap'd to powder. 


hey are found in all forts of ſtrata, ſometimes in clays 
ſometimes looſe among gravel, and often immers'd in beds 0 
ſtone; not unfrequentſy alſo they are bedded among looſe flints 
are cover d witlr̃ a cruſt of ſparry mattet, 
n form'd in the manner of many other 
of the foſſils of the extraneous kind, in the place of the ſhell 
which receiv'd and gave form to the belemnites. Sometimes 
alſo tubu!f marini, and fmall fungitæ or mycetite, with other 


marine productions, both of the animal and vegetable kind, 


are found adhering to them, as they are to the common m 
- rine bodies: but this in theſe is rare. The chop or chink in 
theſe bodies, in ſame ſeems flight and ſuperficial, but in obe: 
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body is compoſed of, ſeem 
282 contained in the cavities of the belemnite is per- 
fectly uncertain in its kind, being a part of ſuch bodies, „ 
ever they be, as the belemnites has happened to be depo! 

among. Frequently it is the matter of the common pyrites ; 
often it is a coarſer, ſometimes a finer ſpar ; and the ſubſtance 
called the alveolus, when found looſe, is uſually compoſed of 
one or other of theſe foffils. Thoſe belemnitæ, which termi- 
nate in a point at each end, are more rare than the others, and 


ſally ſeem injured, or imperfect. In moſt of theſe alſo, the 
— — crack is ſo fine and ſmall, as to be ſcarce per- 


tible. ; 

The moſt probable opinion, as to the origin of theſe bodies, 
is, that they have been formed in ſhells of the tubulus marinus 
kind, and thoſe, perhaps, of ſeveral different ſpecies. Hill, 
Hiſt. of Foſſil. p. 65 2. | 
The belemnites is found in many parts of the countries of Pruſ- 
fia,Pomerania, Sileſia, and England, as appears from Dr. Wood- 
ward's enumeration. 
and Catal. Foreign Fol. p. 8. 
The belemnite are all of an alcalious nature, making a ſtrong 
efferveſcence with acids. Hente alſo they become abſorbent 
and reſolvent, and, on theſe accounts, ranked by phyſicians 
among antinephritic medicines. Grew, Mu. Reg. Soc, P. 3. 
Fu c. 5. p. 302. |; 

he German writers ſpeak much of the virtues of this foſſil, 
and it is kept in their ſhops, and ſometimes enters extempo- 
raneous preſcription. They give it in caſes of the gravel, and 
all nephritic complaints; and ſay, that it has great virtues 
againſt the night- mare. With us it is not uſed at all, ex- 
cept among farriers; but, in all probability, it will anſwer 
the purpoſe of ſpar in any other form; and ſpar has at all times 
been celebrated for its virtues as a lithontriptic, whether given 
under the form of the lapis judaicus, or that of the oflracites, 
or, finally, as diſſolved in the water of certain ſprings, which 
form incruſtations on things that fall into them. Geoffrey, 
Mat. Med. Vol. 1. p. 82. See OsTRACITES and Jupalcus 
lapts. | u ä 
BELENNUS, in zoology, the name of a ſmall anguilliform 
fiſh, called by others blennis. It is a ſea-fiſh, and very ſcarce. 
It approaches much in figure to the Engliſh bull-head, or mil- 
ler's thumb, the cottus of authors. Its head is large, its noſe 
ſharp, and its mouth but ſmall. It has a ſmall, black fin upon 
its neck, like the uranoſcopus, or ſtargazer, which the bull- 
head has not. It has two other fins placed lower than this, 


and near the mouth. It has no ſcales. Its belly is white, and | 


the reſt of its body brown. Willugb. Hiſt. Piſc. p. 138. 
BELFRY, b-lfredus, is uſed by military writers of the middle 

age for a ſort of tower, erected by beſiegers to overlook and 
command the place beſieged. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 
120. b. 


They were alſo called berfred:, berefred:, verfredi, and belfra- 


gia. Their ſtructure and uſe are deſcribed. in verſe by a poet | 


of thoſe days. Vid. Vill. Brito. Philipp. I. 2. ap. Aguin. loc. cit. 
Belfry originally denoted a high tower, whereon centinels were 


placed to watch the avenues of a place, and prevent ſurprize | 


from parties of the enemies, or to give notice of fires, by ring- 
ing a bell. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 519, ſeq. Aguin. 
Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 120. a 
In the cities of Flanders, where there is no belfry on purpoſe, 
the tower of the chief church ſerves the ſame end. Martiniere, 
Dict. Geogr. T. 2. p. 188. b. ö 
The word belfry is compounded of the Teutonic bell and freid, 
peace, becauſe the bells were rung here for preſerving the peace. 
Du Cange, loc. cit. | 
BELFRY is alſo uſed for that part of a ſteeple wherein the bells 
are hung. Somner, Antiq. Canterb. p. 160. 
This ry * wan called by middle-age writers campanile, clo- 
caria, and triftegum. Sommer, ibid. p. 190. Du Cange, T. 4. 
p. 1200. | 
BELFRy is more particularly uſed for the timber-work, which 
ſuſtains the bells in a ſteeple; or that wooden ſtructure, to 
which the bells in church-ſteeples are faſtened. 
BELIDES, in antiquity. See DAnAiDEs, Cycl. 
BELINGELA, in botany, a name giv 
mala J or mad-apples. See MELONGENA, | 
BELL (Cjcl.)—The uſe of bells is very antient, as well as exten- 
ſive. We find them among Jews, Greeks, Romans, Chriſti- 
ans, and Heathens, variouſly applied, as on the necks of men, 
beaſts, birds, horſes, ſheep ; but chiefly hung in buildings, 
either religious, as in churches, temples, monaſteries ; 
or civil, as in houſes, markets, baths; or military, as in 
camps and frontier towns. 
In the antient monaſteries, we 
rated by. Durandus, 'viz../ ' | 1a 
Squilla, rung in the reſectory; cymbalum, in the cloiſter ;; nola, 
ſteeple; and ſignum, in the tower. Durand. Rational. 1. 1. 
S 
r woe 345 52d 304 
© Belethus * has much the ſame ; only that for /quilla he puts 
tintinabulum, and places the campana in the tower, and campa- 
. SUPPL, Vol. I, 


Waoedw. Catal. Engl. Foſſ. p. 105, ſeq. |, 


en by ſome authors to the | 


find fix kinds of bells enume- 


pelm. Gloſſ. p. 99. 515. 522. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 


üb. T. 1. p. 275. 


tended only for ſound, in 
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vella in the cloiſter. Others plat ic tintinabulum dr tink;c- 


lum in the refectory or dormitory , and add another bel! called 


corrigiuncula, rung at the time of giving diſcipline, to call the 
monks to be flogged ©. The qymbaiim is ſometimes alſo ſaid 
to have been rung in the cloiſter, to call the monks to meat 
[ * Beleth. Divinor. Officior. c. 86. * Du Cange, Gloſl. 
Lat. T. 4. 1130 & 1131. Id. T. 2. p. 1232. 4 1d. T. 1. 
P- 1332. | 
ong the Greeks, thoſe who went the nightly rounds in 
camps or gariſons, carried with them a little be, which they 
rung at each centry- box, to ſee that the ſoldiers on watch were 
awake, Suid. ap. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 2. p. 366. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 966. | 
A cadonophorus, or bell- man, alſo walked in funeral proceſſions, 
at a diſtance before the corps, not only to keep off the croud, 
but to advertiſe the flamen dialis to keep out of the way, for 
fear of being polluted by the ſight, or by the funerary muſic. 
Pitiſc. T. 1. p. 480. voc. codonophorus. 
The prieſt of Proſerpine at Athens, called hierophantus, rung a 
bell, to call the people to ſacrifice. Danet. in voc. campana. 
There were alſo bells in the houſes of great men, to call up the 
ſervants in a morning . Zonaras aſſures us, bells were 
hung with whips on the triumphal chariots of their victo- 
rious generals, to put them in mind, that they were till liable 
to the public juſtice f.—[ * Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 966. 
f Zonar. II. p. 32. ap. Pitiſc. loc. cit.] | 
Bells were put on the necks of ctiminals going to execution, 
that*perſons might be warned by.the noiſe to get out of the 
way of ſo ill an omen as the fight of the hangman, or the con- 
demned criminal, who was devoted, and juſt going to be ſacri- 
ficed to the dii manes. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 966. | 
For bells on the necks of brutes, expreſs mention is made of 
them in Phædrus, | 
Celſa cervice eminent, 2 orlj bg 
Clarumgue calle jactans tintinnabulum. Phedr. II. 8. 4. 
Taking theſe bells away was conſtrued by the civil law theft; 


and if the beaſt was loſt by this means, the perſon who took 


away the bells was to make ſatisfaction. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. 
T. 2. p. 966. 


Among the Jews, we find mention in ſcripture of bells made 


uſe of in the temple. Their figure is not known; but they 
were made of copper, and their ſound was ſharp, and heard to 
a diſtance, Calmet, Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 276. | 

e high-prieſt had a great number of little golden bells _ 
to the border of his garment, to give notice when he enter 
into, and when he came out of, the ſanctuary, and fave 
him the trouble of knocking at the door. Danet, Dict. Ant. 
Calmet, loc. cit. Iy 
The prophet Zachary ſpeaks of bells — to the bridles of war- 
horſes, that thereby they might be accuſtomed to noiſe. Calm. 


There are diſputes about the number of bells which were inter- 
mixed with pomegranates on Aaron's garment. Some will 
have it only twelve, others fifty, others raiſe it to ſixty-ſix, 
others to ſeventy- two, and ſome to eighty. The kings of Per- 
ſia are ſaid to have had the like habit. We may add, that the 
Arabian ladies, who are about the prince's perſon, to ſerve and 
divert him, have little gold bells faſtened to their legs, neck, 


and elbows, the motion of which, when they dance, makes an 


reeable ſort of harmony. The princeſſes of this country are 
ſo ſaid to wear large, hollow gold rings, filled with little flints, 
which ſound like bells when they walk. Sometimes alſo large 
circles, with little rings hung round them, produce the ſame 
effect. Sometimes they wear a number of flat bobs fixed to the 
ends of their hair, Which is matted, and hangs long behind, 
ſerving to make a noiſe as often as they ſtir, and give notice of 
the miſtreſss paſſing by, that the ſervants may Sr reſpect- 
fully and ſtrangers retire, to avoid ſeeing the perſon who 
paſſes. Calmet, loc cit. 
There is a curious obſervation in a paper of Mr. Reaumur's in 
the. memoirs of the Paris academy, relating to the ſhape moſt 
proper for bells, to give them the loudeſt and cleareſt ſound. 
He obſerves, that as pots, and other veſſels more immediately 
neceſſary to the ſervice of life, were doubtleſs made before 
bells, it probably happened, that the obſerving theſe veſſels to 
have a ſound when ſtruck, gave occaſion to making belli, in- 
Kam? but that it does not ap- 
pear that this is the moſt eligible figure ; for lead, a metal 
which is, in its common ſtate, not at all ſonorous, yet becomes 
y ſo on its being caſt into a particular form, and that very 
ifferent from the common ſhape of bells. In melting lead for 
the common occaſions of caſting in ſmall quantities, it is uſu- 
ally done in an iron ladle; and as the whole is ſeldom poured 
out, the remainder, which falls to the bottom of the ladle, coo!s 
into a maſs. of the ſhape of that bottom; This is conſequently 
a ſegment of a ſphere, thickeſt in the middle, and. thinner to- 


wards the edges: nor is the ladle any neceſſary part of the ope- 


ration, ſince if a maſs of lead be caſt in that form in à mould 
of earth or ſand, in any of theſe caſes it is found to be yery 
ſonorous. Now, if this ſhape alone can give ſound to a metal 


which in other forms is perfe&ly mute, how much more muſt 
it neceſſarily givę it to other metals naturally ſonorous in 


whatever form, It ſhould ſeem, that be/ls would much better 
* office in this than in any other form, and mu 7 
| : 


* 


The ſpecies of 'daiſy, enumerated by Me Tenne, are: 
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it muſt particularly be a thing of to the mall 
bells 223 ebcks, of ain to have a 
ſhrill note, and yet are not allowed any great ſize. Mr. Reau- 
mur very judiciouſly obſerves, that had our forefathers had op- 
rtunities of being acquainted with the ſound of metals in this 
pe, we ſhould probably have had all our bells at preſent of 
this form. Vid; Mem. Acad. Par. 1726. 
BEI I, in chemiſtry, denotes a glaſs veſſel placed over ſome mat- 
ter in a ſtate of exhalation, either to collect the vapour, or 
ther the flowers. | 
mical tells are a ſort of chiefly uſed in preparing 
the oil- or ſpirit of ſulphur, for gathering and condenſing the 
fumes thereof into a liquor. Caftel. Lex. Med. p. 127. b. 
BELL, in building, is uſed to denote the-body of the Corinthian 
and Compoſite capital, by reaſon of the reſemblance hereof to 
the figure of a bell inverted. Felibien, Archit. &c. p. 365. Da- 
vil. Archit. p. 44 | | a 
In this ſenſe. bel om ſame with what is otherwiſe called vaſe 
and tambour, ſometimes alſo corbeil. 2 
The naked of the bell is always to be even and icular 


with the bottom of the flutings of the column. Felzb.-p. 366. , 


BELL-mital'is a compoſition of tin and copper melted together in 
due proportion; which has this property, that it is more ſono- 
rous than any of the ingredients taken apart. Boyle, Phil. 

Work. abridg. T. 3. p. 425. 22 
Some alſo ſpeak of a native mineral under the denomination 
Bell. metal, or belmettel , from which Becher » affirms he had 
procured zaffer and ſmalt;—[ * Funck. Conſp. Chem. tab. 30. 
p. 663. » Becher, in Moroſoph. p. 36.] : 

Law BEZII. See Law bell. pA HEN: 

BELL animal, a name given by the writers on microſcopical diſ- 
coveries to a ſmall animal found at the roots of the com- 
mon duckweed. The bodies of theſe animals are ſhaped like 
bells, and have very long and ſlender tails, by which they 
faſten themſelves to the roots of theſe little plants. They are 
uſually found in great numbers together, in a ſort of cluſters 
or bunches; and all of the ſame bunch have always the ſame 

motion, very frequently contracting themſelves, and after- 
wards expanding all together to the full length of their tails. 
They uſually contract inſtantaneouſly ; but are more ſlow in 
the expanding themſelves again. Baker, Microſcop. p. 90. 

BELL muſehus, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
plant called bamia moſchata, and moſch- ſeed. Chabraus, p. 
302. | 

BLI -polype, in zoology, a ſpecies of polype, the ex- 

| — of whoſe . reſemble bells. See Tab. of Micro- 
ſcopical Objects, Claſs x. See alſo the article PoLYPE. 


BELL-weed, an Engliſh name uſed by ſome authors for the jacea 


nigra, or common knap-weed, called alſo in many Engliſh 
writers matfellon. Gor. Bae Ind. 4. ha 

BELLADONNA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; 
the characters of which are, that the flower is compoſed of one 
leaf, ſhaped like a bell, and divided into ſeveral ſegments at 
the end: this is incloſed in a cup, from the centre of which 
there riſes a piſtil, which is fixed, like a nail, into the hinder 

of the flower, and finally grows to be a ſort of round and 
| oft fruit, divided by an intermediate ſeptum into two cells, 
and filled with ſeeds affixed to the placenta. See Tab. 1. of 
Botany, 'Claſs. r. | 
The ſpecies of this genus are, 1. One with large leaves and 
flowers. 2. One with ſmall leaves and flowers. 3. A round- 
leaved; ſhrubby kind. 4. A tobacco-leaved ſhrubby kind, 
with white flowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 77. 

BELLATRIX, in aſtronomy, a ruddy, glittering ſtar of the ſe- 
cond magnitude, in the left ſhoulder of Orion. Vital. Lex. 
Math. p. 14. * Lex. Math. p. 255. 

It takes its name from bellum, as being antiently ſuppoſed to 

have a great influence in kindling wars, and forming warriors. 
Vital. loc. cit. | 
Its longitude, according to Hevelius, for the year 1700, was 

16 45" 20”; and its latitude ſouthward 16 52' 11”, Hevel. 

- Prodrom. Aftrom. p. 298. Wolf. loc. cit. 

RELLICA Columma, in antiquity, a column near the temple of Bel- 

lona, from which the conſuls or feciales caſt javelins towards 


the enemy's country, by way of declaration of war. Danet. | 


18 » 
DiR. in voc. : | 


BELLICULI, or BzL11z1ct Marini, among naturaliſts, denotes | 


a ſpecies of ſea-ſhells of an umbilical ſometimes of a 

white colour, ſpotted with yellow, ſometimes of a yel- 

low, ſtreaked with black lines, after the ſnail-faſhion. Cbhiacc. 
Mu. Calc. F. t. p. 57. ap- Caf. Lex. Med. p. 102. 
BELLING of Hops denotes their opening and expanding to their 


cu ſhape, ſuppoſed to bear ſome relation to that of a 
hy, bell. | ought, Collect. T. 2. P- 448. 

„„ eee and bell the latter end of 
A . or beginnin of Septem . p F | | | 
BELLS, the Daiſy, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; 
the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the radiated 
Kind: its disk is compoſed” of floſcules, and its outer circle of 
ſemi - floſcules, ſanding on the etnbryo ſeeds, and contained 
in a common fimple cup; divided into many ſegments at the 
end. The embryos become ſeeds, affixed to the tha- 
lamus, which is uſually of a pyramidal 1 


l 
d 
*. 
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BEL 


1. The common wild daiſy. 2. The common, little, wild 


- daiſy. 3. The common, little, wild dai, with red and ws; 
flowers, 4. 'T he common, little, wild daif „with — 


The little wild daiſy, with red double flowers. 6. Th 
kind of the ſmall wild daiſy, with ſtalks two feet high, and 
h . 
uh dai ſy, with ſmall leaves and white flowers. 8, The — 
garden daiſy, with large, double, white flowers. 11. The 
”_ daiſy, with large, double, fleſh-coloured flowers. 12 
The garden daiſy, with large, double, variegated flowers 

The garden daiſy, with ſmall, double, white flowers. 15, If. 
ferous garden daiſy. 17. The new Dutch umbellated dai 
with bright - red flowers. 18. The green flowered garden 4 
ers. 20. The garden daiſy, with white, bullated flower; 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 490. 
eminent medicine of the tribe of vulneraries. The roots and 
leaves are preſcribed, freſh-gathered, both externally and in- 
taplaſm of the whole plant bruiſed in ſome parts of the king. 
dom, which they apply to the part, and give the juice inter- 
the roots of this plant have a power of ſtopping the growth of 
animals, and with this intent give a decoction of Git in milk 

The two ſpecies of bellis uſed in medicine are, the bellis major, 

called alſo /Jeucanthemum vulgare, in Engliſh ox-eye daiſy ; and 

« Bellis minor, called alſo conſolida minima,' or tum mi 
of moſt repute for phyſical virtues, being — a bod or 
- againſt intumeſcences of the blood, hemorrhages, Sc. Vid. 
Lemery, Dict. des Drog. p. 119. Burggr. Lex. Med. p. 1535. 
oreign diſpenſatory-writers deſcribe a water, ſyrup, conſerve, 
eſſence, tincture, extract, and fixed ſalt, prepared from thi 
BELLONARII, in antiqui ieſts of Bellona, the $ of 

e na, the goddeſ. 

_ daggers in a cruel manner, to pacify the deity. In this they 
are ſingular, that they offered their own blood, not that of 
wherewith they were ſeized on theſe occaſions, they ran about 
raging, uttering prophecies, and foretelling blood and flaugh- 
whence Martial calls them turba entheata Bellong. Laclant. 

Inſt. I. 3. c. 21. Lucan, I. 1. ver. 565. Tertull. Apol. c. 9. 

ad Lamprid. loc. cit. Piti/c, Antiq. T. 1. p. 270. Aquin. 
Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. Arc W EW 
tranſport, and to have turned the whole into a kind of farce, 
contenting themſelves with making ſigns and appearances of 

modus, out of a ſpirit of cruelty, turned the farce again into 
* tragedy, obliging them to cut and mangle their bodies really. 
BELLOWING, among ſportſmen, is uſed for the noiſe which 
roes make in rutting-time. Gent. Rec. P. 1. p. 10. 
gy of bellows. Strab, I. 7. p. 209. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
. I, p. 79. 


broad leaves, and red and white flowers. -7. T 
annual dai. 9g. The ſun-dew-leaved little daiſy. 10. The 
e garden daiſy, with large, double, bright-red flowers. 12, 
. daiſy, with ſmall, double, red flowers. 16, The pro. 
19. The garden daiſy, with large, double, fiſtulous, red flow. 
The common little dai has the reputation of being a ve 
ternally in bruiſes, and in wounds. They make a fort of ca. 
| nally at the ſame time. The ladies have an opinion alſo, that 
to the puppies of their favourite breed, to keep them ſmall. 
the 
tenuant, reſolvent, healer, cooler, and aſtringent, efficacious 
5 Conſp. Therap. tab. 5. p. 174. 
plant. Vid. Burgęr. loc. cit. 
The bellonarii cut and mangled their bodies with knives and 
other creatures, in ſacrifice, In the fury and enthuſiaſm 
ter, tions of cities, revolutions of ſtates, and the like: 
Minut. Felix, p. 298: rm ow: in Commod. c. 9. Caſaub. 
In aſter- times, they ſeem to have abated much of their zeal and 
cutting and wounds. Lampridius tells us, the emperor Com- 
d. loc. cit. 
BELLOWS (Cycl.)— Anacharſis the Scythian is recorded as the 
P. 7 


The action of bellows bears a near affinity to that of the lungs; 
and what we call blowing in the latter, affords a illuſtra- 
tion of what is called reſpiring in the former. Vid. Neuem. 
Relig. Philoſ. cent. 7. F. 7. p. 47. 

Animal life itſelf may, on ſome occaſions, be ſubſiſted by 
blowing into the 1 with a pair of bellows. Dr. Hook's ex- 
periment to this effect is famous: having laid the thorax of 3 
dog bare, by cutting away the ribs and diaphragm, pericar- 
dium, &c. and having cut off the aſpera arteria below the epi- 

ottis, and bound it on the noſe of a bellows, he found, that 3 
e blowed, the dog recovered, and as he ceaſed, fell convul- 
five. And thus was the animal kept alternately alive and dead 
above the ſpace of an hour. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 28. p. 539: 
There are bellows made wholly of wood, without any leather 
about them; one of which is preſerved in the repoſitory of the 
Royal Society -; and Dr. Plott deſcribes another uſed in the 
copper-works at Ellaſton in Staffordſhire 1725 a Vid. Greu, 
Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 4. F. 3. p. 369. d Vid, Plott. Nat. 
Hiſt. Staffordſh. c. 4. §. 28. I 
Ant. della Fruta contrived a ſubſtitute for bellows, to ſpare the 
expence thereof in the fuſion of metals. 
This is called by Kircher camera æolia, and in England com- 
monly the wdter- bellows ; where water falling through 2 fun- 
nel into a cloſe veſſel, ſends from it ſo much air continually # 
blows the fire. If it have the ſpace of another veſſel to ex” 
| tiate in by the way, it there lets fall its humidity, which elle 


| | the work. Hot in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 3. p. Ms 


: 


B FL 


o 


Mr. Stirling has giver the defcriptipn of a wdter-bellows, or | BELLY, in a general ſenſe, denotes the whole abdomen, ot 
re by 


0 475. 19. 


alſo told of a new ſort of bellows to work in vacuo ©. | 
| ame have even pretended to ee perpetual motion by a | 


contrived bellows %. —f © Beyle, Phi 

© ob; 4 Phil. Tranſ. Ne 182. p. 138. ] ee og 

ichs and founders bells, whether ſingle or double, are 
wrought by means of a rocker, with a ſtring or chain faſtened 
thereto, which the workman pulls. The 8ellows pipe is fitted 
into that of the tewel. One of the boards is fixed, ſo as not 
to play at all. By drawing down the handle of the rocker, the 
moveable board riſes, and, by means of a wg on the top of 
the upper board, finks again. Vid. Moxon, Mechan. Exerc. 


ork. abridg; T5 2. 


ither. p. 2. 
1 fo and furnaces of mines uſually receive 


their motion from the wheels of a water- mill. Others, as the | 


elles of enamellers, are wrought by means of one or more 


the fall of water. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. | 


Pg — << - — — 3 
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that region of the body contained between the ſeptum tranſver- 
ſum, the hypochondria, and pubes. Cafe. Lex: Med. p. 358. 
See ABDOMEN, Oel. and Suppl. : 

Phyſicians recite inſtances of women with enormous bellies; 
commonly miſtaken for pregnancies.—A French nun, during 
eighteen years, had a belly ſo enormous, that when ſhe walked, 


The was forced to have two other religious going behind to 


bear it up. On opening her, there was found a vaſt cyſtis or 
bag, full of divers matters, extended from her navel to her 
knees. Mem. Acad. Scienc: 1710. p. 50. 
The big-bellied woman at Haman in Shropſhire got her living 
thirty years by making a ſhow of her belly. It teached up to 
her chin. en ſhe fat, ſhe ſuppotted its weight on a ſtool 
placed before her. The reſt of her body was emaciated in 
proportion to the tumidity of this. On opening her, there 
were thirteen gallons of water taken out of the duplicatures of 
the peritonæum. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 348. p. 452. 


ſteps or treddles under the workman's feet. Vid. Hought. BELLY is alſo uſed, in a more confined ſenſe; for the inteſti 


Collect. T. 2. p. 223. ; 


the bellows of organs are wrought by a man called the | 
—4 and in ſmall organs by the foot of the player. 


alone, as containing the fæces. Ca. Lex. p. 740. a. 


In this ſenſe it is we ſpeak of the looſeneſs or coſtiveneſs of the 
belly, &c. 


Butchers have alſo a kind of blaſt or bellows of a peculiar make, BeLLy is alſo uſed ſometimes for a pregnant woman. Calv. 


which they bloat or blow up their meat when killed, in or- 
2 to vecing or parting it the better. Savar. Dit. Comm. 
T. 2. p. 1570. f 
Bone-BELLOWS, PvoInpes error, Occur in Herodotus for thoſe ap- 
plied by the Scythians to the genitals of mares, in order to 
diſtend the uterus, and, by this compreſſion, make them yield 
a greater quantity of milk. Vid. Chart, OEcon. Anim, ex. 3. 

. 9. Caſtel. Lex. _— go 1 ; 

Acofta ſays, that the metal of the Peruvian mines of Porco is 
caſily refined with bellows; but that of the mines of Potoſi can- | 
not be fuſed with them, but only by the breath of their ſmall 
furnaces built upon the ſides of mountains, and directed where | 
the wind lies. Vid. Beyle's Works abridg. Vol. 1. p. 170. 
BELLUGA-/tone, in natural hiſtory, the name of a calculus 
or ſtone found in the belluga, a large fiſh, accounted a ſpecies 
of ſturgeon, and called by Artedi accipenſer tuberculis carens. 
This ſtone is of various ſhapes and ſizes ; but its moſt uſual 
figure is either globular or oval, often ſomewhat flatted, and 
marked with ſeveral depreſſions. It is of a yellowiſh white 
colour, and of a ſmooth and naturally poliſhed ſurface ; and 
it is found from the ſize of a — egg to that of a gooſe. 
They are uſually compact, ponderous, and ſolid, not friable, 
but requiring a ſtrong blow to break them. They yield eaſily 
to the ſaw ; but this defaces their internal texture, which is 


nn. 


— 


— — 
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naturally very elegant and regular. The ſtones conſiſt of ſe- 
veral concentric coats, firmly adhering to one another, formed 
about a nucleus, which generally appears to be ſome heteroge- 
neous ſubſtance. | 

But another very obvious circumſtance there is in its ſtructure, 
which makes it greatly different from all other ſtones of this | 
kind, that is, its radiated ſtructure, it being compoſed of a 
number of regular and even ſtriæ running from the centre to 
the circumference, repreſenting, both in colour and form, the 
fakes of the terra foliata tartari, or the ſtriated ſpiculæ of an- 
timony. | 

The ch is much like the ſturgeon in ſhape ; but its ſnout is 
ſhorter and thicker. The skin upon the back is light A 
and on the belly white, and without ſcales. Its fleſh is 6. 
than veal, and more delicious than ſturgeon. Of its row or 
ſpawn is made cavear ; and ſome of them are ſo large as to 
yield two hundred weight of it. The fiſh is very common 
and very large in the Volga, near the city of Aſtracan. It has 
been caught there thirty-ſix feet long, and eighteen thick. It 
is alſo found in the Don, and other rivers, and in the Baltic 
and Caſpian ſeas. See ACCIPENSER. | 

It is not certainly known in what part of this fiſh the ſtone is 
found, Stralenberg ſays it is in the head and ſtomach ; ſome 
authors ſay in the air-bladder ; others in a particular bag near 
the anus ; and others in other places. It is found in both ſexes, 
but moſt frequently in the male; and is found in fiſh of all 
ages and ſizes. It is far from being common, however; for 
in a thouſand fiſhes, there ſometimes is not found one ſtone. 
It is hence evident, that theſe ſtones are no natural part of the 
fiſh ; but are mere morbid concretions, like the bezoar-ſtones 
in the animal which produces them, or like the ſtones in hu- 
man bladders. The ſituation of the parts in which it is 
found, and other circumſtances, may allot it its particular 
appearances. | 


If the ſtone be ſcraped to powder, and ſprinkled upon a hot 


iron, it gives a faint, urinous ſmell, and calcines into a light, 


inſipid, grayiſh earth. 


The people about the Volga eſteem it greatly, and account it | 
to have great virtues : they ſay it promotes e and give 
or t 


it conſtantly in caſes of the ſtone, and diſorders e urinary | 


BELLULA-bos, in ichthyology, a name given by Paulus Jo- 
vius to that ſpecies of che ray-fiſh, which was 1 by the old 
Greek and Latin writers þos marinus, and by the later authors 


parts, Its doſe is from ten grains to a dram. Phil. Tran 
483. * | | 


BELT, Baltheus, properly denotes a kind of militaty girdle, 


the variegated ray, with ten prickly tubercles on the middle of 
r * x 


* 


raja oxyrynchus. It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of | 


Lex. Jurid. p. 934. | | 
In this ſenſe we are to underſtand the phraſe among civil law- 


yers, to put the belly in poſſeſſion of an eſtate. 
BELLY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the bodies of beaſts. Thus, 


we ſay a light belly, meaning a ſlender or lank one: a cow 
belly, that where the ribs being unable to hold the viſcera, they 
ww downwards, and bulge diſagreeably. | 
eeding horſes with graſs, or much hay, and few oats, makes 
them grow cow-bellied 2. It is a maxim, that horſes which 


are light-bellied, and firey, ſoon deſtroy themſelves d. 


[. Farr. Dict. p 60 Id. ibid. p. 59.] 


The belly of a horſe ſhould be of an ordinary bigneſs, except 
in draught horſes, where the larger the better, provided it be 
round, and well incloſed within the ribs; rather extending 
upon the ſides than downwards. Thoſe horſes are apt to be 
cow. bellied, which having ſtteight ribs, are great feeders. 
Ruft. Dict. T. 1. in voc. 


2 _ is ſometimes alſo denominated the body, cheſt, gut, 
or flank. 

A horſe is ſaid to be thick-bellied, well bodied or flanked, 
when he has large, long, and well-made ribs, neither too nar- 
row, nor too flat. A horſe again is faid to have no belly, or 
body, or to be thin-lanked, when his ribs are too narrow or 
ſhort, and the flank turns up; ſo that his body looks flank- 
leſs, like a greyhound, Such horſes are called by the French 
frac, and generally prove fine and tender, not fit for travel- 
ing or fatigue, unleſs they feed very heartily. Coach-horſes 
are rej when they are not well-bellied, or well- bodied, 
but narrow or thin-gutted, ſeeming to have the ſkin of their 
flanks ſtitched on their ribs. But a hunter is not the worſe 
liked for being light-bellied. Horſes pained, or weak in their 
hind-quarters, are commonly light-bellied. Such as have 


painful ſcratches in their hind-legs, are found to loſe their 
bellies e mg f 


BELLY Va muſcle, in anatomy, denotes the body thereof; as 


contradiſtinguiſhed from the two extremities, or tendons, 
Heifter, Comp. Anat. F. 305. See Muscrx. | 
From the conditions of this, muſcles are divided into mono- 


Farne or ſingle bellied, and digaſtric, or double bellied. Phil. 
ranſ. No 258. p. 378. 

Lower © will have all the muſcles to be digaſtric, or double 
bellied ; in which he is ſeconded by Hoffman *, and others. 


L © Lower, de Corde,c. 1. Hoff. in Diſſ. an. ad Horn, 
Microc. p. 252.] 


Dragon's BELLY, venter draconis, is uſed by ſome aſtronomers 


to denote the point in a planet's orbit, wherein it has its 
pron latitude, or is fartheſt diſtant from the ecliptic z more 

equently called its limits. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 519. Walf. 
Lex. p. 1451. Ozan. Dit. Math. p. 408. 


BELOAR, a name given by ſome to à ſtone, otherwiſe called 


widuris, See WiDURiIs. 


BELONE, in zoology, a name by which ſome of the old natu- 


raliſts have called the acus Oppiani, called in Engliſh the horn- 
fiſh, or gar-fſh. J/illugh, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 281. See Acus. 


uſually of leather, wherewith the ſword or other weapons are 
ſuſtained, Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 2. p. 110, ſeq. Belle 
are known among the antient and middle-age writers by 
divers names, as gem, Ch. zona, cingulum, eminiculum, rinca, 
or ringa, and baldrellus. Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 3. c. 4. T. 2. 


28. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. * P · 248 & T. 2. 1132. 
5. Can * W450 


| 4. p. 857, 612. & T. 1. p. 444. 
The bell was an eſſential piece of the antient armour; inſo- 
much that we ſometimes find it uſed to denote the whole ar- 
mour. Pott. loc. cit. See Axis, CG ũũe. . 
In later ages, the bet was given a perſon when he was raiſed 
to knighthood : whence it has alſo been uſed as a badge. or 
mark of the knightly order. Calu. Lex. Jurid. p. 19. 


. 


Ihe denomination belt is alſo applied to a ſort of in 
. ay ROO | 


uſe among ſurgeons, &c, See E. 


Thus 
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Thus we meet with quick · ſilver belts, uſed for the itch. A late 
writer deſcribes a belt for —_ the belly light, and diſcharg- 
| - water in the operation of tapping. Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. 
I. I. p. 218. q | 
ELTS, (Cel) in aſtronomy. Dark 
obſerved on Jupitet's be/ts. Caffini has alſo diſcovered a perma- 
nent one in the moſt northern 
by this he has determined the length of Jupiter's day ; that is, 
the time of his revolution on his axis, which is finiſhed in 
9 hours, 56 minutes. Phil. Tranſ. No 16, | 
Some aſtronomers take the belts to be ſeas, which alternately 
cover, and leave bare large countries of the jovial world : 'The 
ſpots are by theſe writers conjectured to be gulphs in thoſe 
' ſeas, perhaps as big as our ocean, and-ſametimes full, ſome- 
times dty . M. Auzout rather imagined the ſpots to be pro- 


| tuberances of the belts v. Hiſt. Acad. Scien. an. 1708. p. | 


112. It. an. 1692. p. 4. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 4. p. 71.] 
But the generality of aſtronomers take the ſpots, we mean the 
tranſparent and moveable ones, for the ſhadows of Jupiter's ſa- 
. tellites, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 15. p. 246. Item, Ne 1. p. 
The belts of Jupiter were firſt obſerved, and deſcribed by 
gens, in ſyſt. Saturnin. p. 7. 
Caflinialſo ſpeaks of belts of Saturn; being three dark, ſtraight, 
parallel bands or faſciæ on the diſk of that planet. 
Saturn's belts do not appear to be inherent on his globe, as 
- thoſe of Jupiter are ; but rather to be large dark rings at a di- 
ſtance from the planet, arid ſurrounding his body. 
ine them to be clouds'in his atmoſphere. The middlemoſt 
ms to be the ſhadow of Saturn's ring. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. 
Scienc. 1715. p. 55. ſeq. ' TOI * 
BELr, or BEL TIs, in eccleſiaſtical writers of the middle age, 
denotes à ſort of ſtring of beads. be 
- In an antient che” we meet with ſeptem be/tidum pater- 
noſter, ſpeaking of a pater-noſter to be repeated ſeven times : 
Spelman interprets it a roſary, which was not then invented. 
Vid. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 79. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 
522. Schmid. Lex Eccleſ. p. 91. | 
Johnſon, with more probability, deſcribes it as a certain num- 
ber of ſtuds faſtened on a belt, ſerving the ſame purpoſe as the 
- chaplets of later days. Johnſ. Eccleſ. Laws, an. 816. F. 10. 
BELTS, in navigation, denote certain ſtreights near the ſound, 


thro which ſhips muſt paſs going between the Baltic and the 


German ocean. 
The belts belong to 
All ſhips which-paſs them, excepting the Swedes, who are ex- 
empted from it. Vid. Theat. of Domin. and Laws of ſea, 

p. 494 and 497. | 


BELT is alſo a frequent diſeaſe in ſheep, cured by cutting their 


- tails off, and 
and a 


BELV 


laying the ſore bare; then caſting mould on it, 
ying tar and gooſe-greaſe. | 
ERE, an Italian term, denoti 


building, or an eminence in manner of a platform in a gar- 
den, ſuſtained by a terrace wall, or a maſſive of turf, con- 
trived for the ſake of commanding a large or beautiful proſpect, 
Davil. Archit. p. 420. 

BELULCUM, Foxx, a chirurgical inſtrument of various fi- 
gures, contrived for 8 darts, arrows, or the like, 
from wounds. Pars, Chirug. I. 10. c. 18. & ſeq. Aguapend. 

de Oper. Chir. p 150, Caf. Lex. Med. p. 102. 

Hence alſo the denomination belulcum ; 7 70 GN Nrn. 

BEMA, Su, in antiquity, denotes a ſtep or pace. 

The bema made a kind of itinerary meaſure among the 
Greeks, whoſe length was equivalent to one cubit, and two 
\ thirds, or to ten palms. Mfontfauc. Palæogr. I. 5. c. 4. p. 


65. ſeq. 
Whence alſo the term bematizein, Snualgu, to meaſure a 

road. Polyb. I. 3. c. 39. Strab. I. 7. p. 322. Martin, T. 
2. p. 214. Suic. Theſ. T. 1. p. 683. 

Be MA, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the altar part, or ſanc- 
tuary in the antient churches. Bingb. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 8. c. 

6. F. 10. Suic. Theſ. T. 1. p. 523. 

In which ſenſe, hema made the third, or innermoſt part of the 
church, anſwering to the chancel among us. Fabric. Bibl. 
Ant. c. . 5 23. 6 | 

BREMA was alſo uſed for the biſhop's chair, ſeat, or throne 
placed in the ſanctuary. It was called hema from the ſteps by 
which it was to be aſcended. Bingh. loc. cit. 5. 1. 

BuMA was alſo uſed for the reader's deſk. Schmid. Lex Eccleſ. 


p. ꝙt. 
This in the Greek church was denominated Bnua yorw, in the 


* Latin church ambo. See Au Bo. 
Bemays more peculiarly uſed for the manichees altar, which 
was in a different place from that of the catholics. 


BEMA was alſo a denomination given by this ſect to the anniver- | 


ſary of the day when Manes was killed, which with them was 
_ a ſolemn feaſt, and day of rejoicing. | 


and adornint their bema, or altar, with great magnificence. 


EME TRE, in 26ology, a name by which the Portugueſe in the [ 


Brafils call d 3 greenith blatk-bird of the ſtarling kind, com- 
mon there, and more uſually known by its Braſillan name Pi- 
tangua· guacu. See PITANGUA-Guacy, ee 


at 1 


ſpots have been frequently | 
part of the moſt ſouthern belt. | 


Hy- 


me ima- 


the king of Denmark, who exadts a toll of 


ng a' fine proſpect. The 


name is more peculiarly given to a pavilion on the top of a 


| 


y 


; 


| 


ö 


. 
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Ben of Fudea is a name given by ſome to the 


F. Mabillon has publiſhed 
One of the chief ceremonies of the feaſt conſiſted in ſetting out | 


| 


Ws : 


\ 


B E N 


(Cycl.) in pharmacy "the name of an exotic purgatiy 
fruit, of the ſize and figure of a nut ; whence it is 22 
the ben-nut, ſometimes balanus myrepſica, or glans unguenta- 


1 a | 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of bens ; viz. the great, ler 
_— which reſembles the filbird, and is by ſome call'q 3. 
vellana purgatrix, brought from America; and the ſmall, ey 
wu, brought from Ethiopia, from which laſt it is the Ita. 
ians expreſs that fragrant ſort of oil, called oil of ben, or olan 
balaninum, of ſome uſe among perfumers, but little known in 
medicine. Vid. Grew, Mu. Soc. P. 2. F. 2. c. 1. p. 217 
Lemery, Dict. des Drog. p. 119. | 4 
benzoj 
or benjamin. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. * TA 
BEN is alſo ſometimes uſed for the behem, or been. See Bey, 
al hiſtory of the antients, the name 


l. and BxHEm, Suppl. 

BENE lapis, in the — 
given by the earlieſt writers to that foſſil body, afterwards 
call'd lapis thracius. See THRACIUS lapis. 

BENDIDIA, 893%, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts held by the 
Athenians on the twenty-firſt day of the month Tragelion, in 
honour of the goddeſs Diana. Trev. Dit. Univ, T. I. p. 


een 75 | | 
- Ti word is formed of fav, a denomination of Diana, ac- 


. cording to Strabo, or of the moon according to Suidas, which 


amounts to the ſame. 


The bendidia were held in the pirzus, and bore ſome reſem- 
2 to the Bacchanalia. See BACCHANALIA, Cycl. and 
Suppl. 
BEN! ING (Cyl) -M. Bernouilli has a diſcourſe on the bending 
of ſprings, or elaſtic bodies. M. Amontons gives ſeveral ex- 
periments concerning the bending of ropes d. The friction of 
a rope bent, or wound round an immoveable cylinder, is ſuf- 
. ficient with a very ſmall power to ſuſtain very great weights, 
[* Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1705. p. 230. Hiſt. p. 164. d Mem, 
_ ejuſd. pom vida p.257. Hiſt. p. 135. V. Mem. Acad, 
1703. p..367.]_ | . | 
Dives methods have been contrived for bending timber, in or- 
. der to ſupply crooked planks, and pieces for building ſhips : 
M. Daleſme ingeniouſly enough propoſed to have the young 
trees bent, while growing in the foreſt l. The method of 
- bending planks by a ſand heat, now uſed in the king's yards at 
Deptford, was invented by captain Cumberland [A Mem, 
Acad. Scienc. 1705. p. 172. © Phil. Tranſ. Ne 371. p. 


5.4 | 
| Abe bending of boards, and other pieces of timber for curved 
works in joinery, is effected by NN them to the fire, then 
giving them the figure required, and keeping them in this f- 
gure by tools for the purpoſe. Davuil. Archit. p. 443. 
BENDY, (Cycl.) in heraldry, denotes the field's being divided 
into four, fx, or more parts, bendwiſe, i. e: diagonally, and 
2 in metal or colour. 
In England the number is always made even, in other coun- 
tries this is not regarded. 5 
They ſay, bently of four, bendy of ſix, &c. Coats's Herald. 
b. 48. | | 
BENEAPED, in the ſea lan is ſaid of a ſhip, when the 
water does not flow high enough to bring her off the ground, 
out of the dock, or over the bar. Guill. Gent. Dict. p. 3. in 


Voc. 

BENEDICITE is a name given to the hymn, or ſong of the 
three children, in the fiery furnace; by reaſon of its begin- 
ning with the words benedicite omnia opera Dominum. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p 528. | 
The uſe of the benedicite is very antient ; it appearing to have 
been ſung in all the chriſtian churches, as early as St. Chry- 
ſoſtom's time. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 14. c. 2. F. 6. 


BENEDICTINS, (Cycl.)—For 600, years after the erection of 


the benedictin order, moſt of the European monks were fol- 
lowers of this rule; whatever other names they went by, 
Carthuſians, Ciſtercians, Grandimontenſes, Premonſtraten- 
ſes, Cluniacks, &c. they were but different branches 
the benedictins, till about the year 1220, when the Domini- 
' cans and Franciſcans took new rules. | 
Hoſpinian reckons no leſs than twenty-three religious orders 
that ſprang from this one. 
According to the benedictin computation, there have been of 
this order, 24 popes, 200 cardinals, 7000 archbiſhops, 15000 
iſhops, 15700 abbots, 4000 ſaints, 40,000 confeſſors, above 
3000 1 and apoſtles, who have converted 30 pit 
vinces to the Chriſtian faith, beſides emperors, kings, &. 
Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 7. c. 2. $.12. Work, T. 1. p. 251“. 
The number of benedictin mo ies is computed at 37000 
Vid. Tabellam rerum illuftrium ordinis ſanct. Benedict. Sals- 
manc. 1569. ap. Steph. Suppl. p. 165. 208 
e acts of the benedi/in ſaints, in 
ten volumes folio *, and the annals of the order in four v0 
Inmes more wn Acta ſanftorum ordinis ſancti benedict. 
d Hiſt. Acad. Inſeript. T. 7. p. 442.] ü "INT, 
Some will have the appellation black given the benedictins, by 
rcians ; others p 


: 


way of diſtinction from the Ci 


5 
. > - * my o 1 
the Engliſh benedictins were more cularly called blac 
monks, in contradiſtinction from the Veotld and og] oh 


—— 
* 
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B E N BEN 


.. who were cloathed in white. Vid. Steph. Supp. to length the primitive ſimplicity of the Chriſtian worſhip began 
ny & T. 2. p. 169, and 184. do give way to ceremony, they added the ſign of the croſs, 
Dugg. ! = pa” hiſtory of the benedi/Ziins, are in a great mea- | which was made with the ſame hand, as before, only elevated, 
2 in and hiſtory of regular monachiſm, at leaſtin | or extended. Du Cange, T. 1. p. 523. Schmid. Lex. in voc. 
be Weſt "The religious before them, as of St. Columban, | Hence benediction, in the modern Romiſh church, is uſed in a 
- Patrick St. Baſil, Ec. not being ſtrictly regulars. more particular manner, to denote the ſign of the croſs made 
St. Benedict, ounder of the order, made his firſt ſettlement | by a biſhop, or. prelate, as conferring ſome grace on the people. 
6 deſart, in the dioceſe of Tibur, 40 miles from Rome; The cuſtom of receiving benediction, by bowing the head 
where he hid himſelf in a ſmall, low cave, formed by nature before the biſhops, is very antient, and was ſo univerſal, that 
in a rock; now called the holy grotto. But the fame of his | emperors themſelyes did not decline this mark of ſubmiſſion, 
— Aity drawing to him a great number of followers, he Theed. Hitt. Eccleſ. 1 4. c. 5. Evagr. I. 4. c. 34. ap. Bingh. 
— 12 monaſteries, of 12 monks each, in his wilder- | Orig. Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 9. . 1. 
neſs; one of which in after ages grew ſo great, that it! Camerarius has iven a collection of the ſeveral forms of bene- 
had 14 villages under its juriſdiction, From hence he re dictian mentioned in ſcripture. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. 1. 6. c. . 
moved to mount Caſſin, where he erected another monaſtery ; Þ. 49% | : 
from whence he ſent his miſſionaries, and * 1 his or- bbi Nehemiah Baruch, in 1688, publiſhed a diſcourſe on 
der into other countries with great ſucceſs : Into Sicily by | the manner wherein the ſacerdotal henediction is to be pro- 
St. Placidius, in 3 343 into France by St. Maur, in 543. The | nounced. In the ſynagogue of Ferrara it is rather ſung than 
fame was brought into England in 596, by St. Auſtin, after- ſpoken, olf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 3. p. 827. See alſo fabric. 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury: the time of its introduction] Bibl. Ant. c. 11. F. 14. p. 370. : 
into Spain is conteſted, Steph. Supp. to Dugd. Monaſt. T. 2. BENEDICTION is alſo uſed for a preſent made to a prieſt, of 
p- 161, feq. ſomething firſt ſanctified by a ſort of benedictian. Du Cange, 
"The benediftins, tho? but one order, are divided into ſeveral | T. I. p. 527. 
congrezations, which have their peculiar cuſtoms and obſer- In this ſenſe, lenedictions amount to the ſame with what are 


vances, different from the reſt, otherwiſe called eulegia. : 
Each of thoſe are ſubdivided into provinces, which have their Under the name benediion, the Hebrews alſo frequently un- 
neral chapters. derſtand the preſents which friends make to one another, in 


he Engliſh congregation, which had ſubſiſted from the time | all probability becauſe they are generally attended with bleſ- 
of the miſſion of St. Auſtin, was deſtroyed under Henry VIII. ſings and compliments, both ſrom thoſe who give, and thoſe 
and by degrees reduced to one ſingle man; father Buckley, | who receive them. Calmet, Dict. Bibl. in voc. 
who in 1607, procured a re-eſtabliſhment of the congrega- BEeNEDiCTIoONs are alſo uſed to denote an extraordinary fort of 
tion, at Doway, in the Netherlands, where it ſtill ſubſiſts in repaſts given to monks on certain ſolemn days, called alſo cari- 
a kind of dependency on that of St. Valladolid in Spain. Steph. | tates. Du Cange, T. I. p. 528. 
I. c. p. 169 and 181. Nuptial BENEDICTION, the external ceremony performed by 
At the general chapters they chooſe provincials, with their aſ- the prieſt in the office of matrimony, Hartung. Exerc. Jur. 
ſiſtants, for each of the provinces of Canterbury and York, | Civ. 6. p. 31. Pfaff. Inſt. Theol. app. 2. p. 743. 
who have juriſdiction over the miſſionaries employed therein. | This is alſo called ſacerdotal, and matrimonial benediction, by 
They are governed by a preſident- general, and three diffini- the Greeks icy and 1-piineoie, Arnd. Lex. Ant. p. 655. 
tors, choſen every three years. The nuptial benediction is not eſſential to, but the confir- 
At their admiſſion they make a 4th vow, viz. that they will| mation of a marriage in the civil law. Ca. v. Lex Jur. p. 
go to the miſſion in England, and return, when their ſuperiors 114. 
| think fit. | Beatic BEXEDICTION, benedictio beatica, is the viaticum given 
# Some ſpeak of four congregations antiently in England; viz. to dying perſons. | 
| Thoſe of St. Auguſtin, St. Benedict, St. Dunſtan, and | The pope begins all his bulls with this form. Salutem & apo- 
St. Lanfrac; but theſe were not ſo properly different con- | Molicam benedictionem: Dit, Trev. p.975. 
gregations, as different ages, or ſtates of this order under thoſe | Reguiar BEN EDICTIoN, that conferred by abbots on their 
different perſons, who were all eminent reformers of the order, | monks, or by a ſenior monk on a junior. * 
Steph. I. c. p. 169. I BenepicTIoNE Frivari, to be deprived of benediction, was = 
The antiquity of the Engliſh benedi&ins has been diſputed ; | a kind of puniſhment inflited on monks, whereby when the | 
the general tradition dates it from St. Auguſtin and pope Gre- | reſt received the abbot's bleſſing, the offenders were diſmiſſed 
gory, who are both ſuppoſed to have been of this order. F. without it. Schmid. Lex. Eccleſ. p. 92. = 
Barnes, tho? a brother, wrote with zeal againſt this opinion, BENEDICT1oN is alſo uſed for an eccleſiaſtical ceremony, where 
aſſerting that St. Auguſtin, and the monks who came with | by a thing is rendred ſacred, or venerable. 
him, were not of the benedi&in, but an older order of St. E-] In this ſenſe benedi&ion differs from conſecration, as in the 
quitius. He has been refuted with great force, chiefly b latter unction is applied, which is not in the former: Thus 1 
help of the MSS. in the Cotton library by F. Clement . che chalice is conſecrated, and the pix bleſſed, as the former, 9 
who ſeems to have proved, that from the reign of Edgar to not the latter, is anointed : Tho? in the common uſage theſe i 
the conqueſt, there was no monaſtery in England, but what | two words are applied promiſcuouſly. | | 
followed this rule. Nichol/. Engl. Hiſt. Libr. P.2. p. The ſpirit of piety, or rather of ſuperſtition, has introduced 
145. into the Romiſh church benedit7tons for almoſt every thing. — 
BENEDICTIN nuns, are religious women who embrace the | We read of forms of benediction for wax-candles, for boughs, 
rule of St. Benedict. for aſhes, for church-veſſels, and ornaments; for flags or en- 
The origin of female Benedictins is unknown; ſome will have | ſigns, arms, firſt fruits, houſes, ſhips, paſcal eggs, cilicium, 
them to have commenced in the time of St. Benedict, ground- or the hair- cloth of penitents, church- yards, &c, Arnd. Lex. 
eld chiefly on certain paſſages in his life, which ſpeak of his | Eccleſ. p. 816. 3 
correſpondencies with women. Others, with more probabi- | In general theſe benedi&7ons e by aſperſions of | 


lity, make them of much later riſe. F. Mabillon takes St. | holy water, ſigns of the croſs, prayers ſuitable to the na- 1 
Scholaſtica, about the year 620, for the mother of the bene- ture of the ceremony. 


dictin nuns. | The forms of theſe benedifions are found in the Roman 
Their habit antiently was different, in different monaſteries; | pontifical, in the Roman miſſal, in the book of eccleſiaſtical 
of late it has been a black gown, with a ſcapular of the ſame, | ceremonies, printed in pope Leo the 10th's time, and in the 
and a tunic of wool, white, or not dyed. Over all, on ſo- | rituals and ceremonies of the different churches, which are 
lemn occaſions, and in the choir, a black cowl like that of | found collected in father Martene's work, on the rites and 
the monks. Steph. Suppl. to Dugd. T. 2, p. 168. | diſcipline of the church. — | 

BENEDICTION, in a general ſenſe, the act of bleſſing, or | BenzpicTion of judgment, benediftio judiciorum, denotes the 
giving praiſe to God, or returning thanks for his favours. office or ceremonies preparatory to the canonical purgationa. | 

ence alſo henediction is ſtill applied to the act of ſaying grace, Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. I. 1. p. 524- | = 

before or after meals. | BENEDICTION of arms was a fort of public conſecration of 4 
Neither the antient Jews, nor Chriſtians, ever eat without a | the weapons, and. enſigns, before the entring on a war, by a 
ſhort prayer. Dict. Trev. T. 1. p. 983. See alſo Fabric. formula of words, and ceremonies appointed for that purpoſe, 
Bibl. Ant. c. 19. §. 9. p. 573. | Aquin. Lex Mil. T. 1. p. 120. b. | 
The Jews are obliged to rehearſe an hundred benedifions BENEDICTIONALIS liber, an antient church book, con- 
day; of which, eighty are to be ſpoken in the morning. 2 taining the forms of the divers ſorts of benedictions given by 
21 Synagog. vet. 1. 3. p. 1033. Wolf. Bibl. Hæbr. T army,” A &c, Du Cane, T. 1. p. 528. Schmid. 
2. 1.8. p. 1407. | | IT p. 93. | | 
The firſt treatiſe of the firſt order in the Talmud, entitled | Such was the bonediAiionalis liber of Gregory the great, de- 

| ſeruim, contains the form and order of the daily benediftions. | ſcribed by Lambecius. TER | 
Wolf. I. c. T. 2. p. 704, and T. 3. p. 1 194. BENEDI „ an epithet ly given to lenient, or 
It was uſual to give benediction to travellers on their taking tly operating medicines ; more eſpecially rhubarb. .Ca/t. 
leave ; a practice which is ftill preſerved among the monks. Fox Mea. LOO | 2 | 
Mem. Acad, Inſcr. T. 2. ern In this ſenſe we ſind in ſome dif | writers, benediffum 


— 


— ͤ — 


Benedickiens were likewiſe given among the antient Jews, as | laxativum, uſed for lenitive The in others, dene- 
well as Chriſtians, by impoſition of bands. And when *| | I” or the bleſſed laxative, denotes another eaſy 


* 


| 
i 
4 


M 


purge, made up of turbith, diagrydium, ſpurges, bermodac- 
tyls, anis-ſeeds, fennel- ſeeds, ſal gemme, and honey. Alleyn, | 
iſpenſ. p. 272. | | 2 

Schroder alſo gives the appellation agua benediFa to his eme- 
tic; and Mynſicht does. the fame to his aqua ſerpyili, or water 
of wild thyme. | . eel wi 
Some have called the philoſophers ſtone lapis benedictus. Caſtel. 
Lex. ubi ſupra. == 

Vinum BENE DIC TUN. See Vixum. | 1-004 

BENEFICE (Cyel.) — Confiftorial Benericys, in the French 
cuſtoms, are thoſe of r foundation, which were elective 
before the concordat, and are now nominated by the king of 
France. Ferret. Tr. de P Abus. I. Ic. | 
They are called conſiſtorial, by reaſon, on the king's nomt- 
nation, they are to be propoſed in the papal conſiſtory, that is, 
in the congregation of cardinals, where the pope preſides. 

To this claſs belong ar H biſhopricks, biſhopricks, and abbies. 
Theſe 'benefices were F nerly elective; but by the concordat, 
Which aboliſhed all ( Stions, they are to be conferred by the 

pe, on the king's nomination. Annates are to be paid, and | 
e pope's bulls obtained, for conſiſtorial benefices. Dict. T rev: 
T. 1. p. 976. Ws: 
Non-confiltoriat BENEFICES are either elective, or collative; or 
in patronage. 8 51 95 
Elective BeNEFicts are thoſe which are to be filled or ſupplied 
in the way of election; only this election to be confirmed by 
the proper ſuperior. n | | 
Collative Btxericts are thoſe in the free diſpoſal of the collator, 
and which need no confirmation; provided the party have the 
qualifications required. . | 
BxxRTIC xs in patromnge are thoſe which the collator is obliged to 
confer upon thoſe preſented by the patron. | 
BENEFICES vacont in curia are thoſe, whoſe incumbents or be- 
neficiaries die in curia, that is, within ten leagues round 
Rome.” — 
The pope confers all benefices vacant in curia, by virtue of a 
reſervation firſt introduced by pope Clement IV. Trev. Dict. 
ibid. p. 978. | OR | 
"The king of France gives no benefices to thoſe of other coun-, 
tries, but on condition of their obtaining from the pope a brief 
de non vacando in curia; after which, whether the perſon ob- 
tains or does not obtain ſuch brief, the benefice he is poſſeſſed 
of cannot be vacant in curia, In reality, the pope very rarely 
grants briefs de non vacando, except in behalf of cardinals, prin- 
ces, c. ; 


. 


| land, Mona Antiq. p. 359. irn be * 
A beneffciary is not the proprietor of the revenues of his church; 


B ER“ 


| Rowland gives a it ofthe Jeneficlarles, or beneficed clergy in 


| the churches of Angleſey, from the time of Henry VIII. 


* 


' he has only the adminiſtration of them, tho unaccountable fg; 
the ſame to any, but God. Trev. Dict. p 980. 


ENEFICIARY is more particularly uſed, among Roman writers g 


for a perſon exempt from public offices. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 
114. . ; 6»: {4s 

In which ſenſe, beneficiarii ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from my. 
; "nicipes. See BENEFICIARII, ſupra. 


BENEFICIARY is alſo uſed, in middle-age writers, for a feudz. 


| tory or vaſſal. 


BENBFICIARY is alſo uſed for a clerk or officer, who dene 3 
account of the beneficia, and made the writings neceſſary 


thereto. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
The ſame denomination was alſo given to the officers who 


| collected the rents and duties belonging to the fiſcus. Pitic. 


Lex. Ant. in voc. 


BENEFICIUM, in military matters among the Romans, de- 


noted a promotion to a higher rank, by the favour of ſome 
| —— in authority. | | | 
n this ſenſe alſo there was a /iber beneficiorum in the times of 
the republic, wherein the governors of provinces, at their re. 
turn to Rome, entered the tribunes, centurions, and other 
officers, whom they had-preferred.- - Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1, 
. 271. pu 
The entry or report was called ad ærrarium in beneficiis. 
BENEFIT is uſed for a privilege' granted to ſome perſon, as of 
an immunity, or the like. Puncirol. Notit. Dign. c. 89. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. Calv. Lex. p. 114. a. 

BENEFIT of ceſfior, in the French law, is when a debtor is ad- 
mitted to ſurrender all his effe ds to his creditors, and in con- 
ſequence thereof ſet at liberty. Corneil. Dict. T. 1. p. 105. 
BENEFIT of age, in France, is when a minor obtains the kings 
letters, whereby he is emancipated, and impowered to manage 

his own income from eighteen years to his full majority. 


BENENAIM, BRENENATH, BENENAScH, or BENtNaAT, in 


aſtronomy, the outermoſt ſtar, of the ſecond magnitude, in 
the tail of the Great Bear. olf. Lex. Math. p. 216. 16, 
p. 32. See URsA major, Cycl. | 

This is ſometimes alſo called Alalioth. 

Its longitudey according to Hevelius, for the year 17c0, was 
22 39 247, and it latitude 54® 25 7” north. Hevel. Pro- 
drom: Aſtrom. p. 306. 


Manual BeNEFice is that depending on an abby, and ſerved by | BENISH-Days, among the Egyptians, a term for three days of 


a religious ſent thither, who is removeable at pleaſure by the 
ſuperior. Corn. Dict. des Arts, p. 105. Trev. ib. p 977. 
We alſo meet with manual benefices, beneficia manualia, uſed for 

thoſe, where the daily allowances of proviſions were only diſ- 
tributed to the reſidents. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. p. 534. 


"Theſe are alſo denominated vifual benefices, beneficia victua- | 


lia. ; | 
BENEFICE is alſo uſed, in middle-age writers, for a fee, ſome- 
times denominated more peculiarly beneficium militare. Calv. 
Lex. Jur. p. 114. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 1529. 
In this ſenſe, Leneſice was an eſtate in land, at firſt ah. for 


life only; fo called, becauſe it was held ex mere beneficio of the | 


donor ; and the tenants were bound to ſwear fealty to the lord, 
and to ſerve him in the wars. | 
In after-times, as theſe tenures became perpetual and heredi- 
tary, they left their name of beneficta to the livings of the clergy; 
and retained to themſelves the name of feuds. | 
BENEFICIARH, in Roman antiquity, denote ſoldiers who at- 
tended the chief officers of the army, being exempted from 
other duty. Her. Britan. Rom. I. 2. c. 3. F. 80. p. 234. 
Beneficiarii were alſo ſoldiers diſcharged from the military ſer- 
vice or duty, and provided with beneficia to ſubſiſt on. Fee. 


de Verb. Signif. in voc. Cf. Bell. Civil. I. 4. c. 88. Piriſe. | 


Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 270. a. 

Theſe were probably the ſame with the former, and both 

might be compriſed in the ſame definition. They were old, 

experienced ſoldiers, who having ſerved out their legal time, 
or received a diſcharge as a particular mark of honour, were 

invited again to the ſervice, where they were held in great 

eſteem, exempted from all military drudgery, and appointed 


[ 


to guard the ſtandard, &c. Kenn, Rom. Ant. P. 2. I. 4. c. 4. | 


p. 189. - 2 

Theſe, when thus recalled to ſervice, were alſo denominated 

evocati z before their recal emeriti, * n 
BENEFICIAR11 was alſo uſed for thoſe raiſed to a higher rank by 


the week, which are days of leſs ceremony in religion than 
the other four, and have their name from the beniſb, a garment 
of common uſe, not of ceremony. In Cairo, on Sundays, 
Tueſdays, and Thurſdays, they go to the paſha's divan ; and 
theſe are the general days of buſineſs. Fridays they ſtay at 
home, and go to their moſques at noon ; but, tho? this is their 
day of devotion, they never abſtain from buſineſs. The three 
other days of the week are the beniſb-days, in which they 
throw off all buſineſs and ceremony, and go to their little 
ſummer-houſes in the country: Pocack's Egypt. 
BENLOJA, in ichthyology, the name by which the Swedes call 
that ſpecies of qprinus, which we call the Leak. Tt is the 
alburnus of authors. See ALBURNUS and CyPRINUS. 
BENOCTE, in botany, a name by which the French call the 


caryophyllata, or avens; called alſo by us herb-bennet. dee 


CARYOPHYLLATA., | N 
BENZ OlIN, or BENIAMIN (Cycl.)—Some recommend benzin 
diſſolved in ſpirit of wine as a cephalic. It makes a tincture, 
commended for taking away freckles. It alſo enters the com- 
poſition of ſome pater, as a diſcutient and ſtrengthener. 
Duinc, Diſp. P. 2. F. 4. n. 209. p. 111. : 

+ Pharmaceutic writers ſpeak of a water and tincture of benz! 
drawn with the ſpirit of wine, ſaid to be good againſt aſthmas, 
&c. Flowers of benzoin, procured by ſublimation, are eſteem- 
ed a powerful pectoral. C:irit of benzoin is uſed as a diuretic; 
and oil of benzoin is accounted a vulnerary. Boerb. New 
Mech. Chem. P. 3. p. 138: Mori. Collect. Chem. Leid. c. 
92. p. 106, ſeq. uinc. lib. cit. P. 2. p. 294, ſeq. | 


If two or three pounds of benjamin be diſtilled dry in a retort; | 


with a mixture of a little ſand, there will ariſe ſpirit, oil, and 
flowers. Fhis fpirit being ſeparated from the reſt by filtration, 
and mixed with ſpirit of ſal armoniac, two parts of the ſpinit 
of benjamin to one part of the other, tho' both are ſeparate? 

clear and colourleſs, the mixture will become red. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 225. ; | 


the favour of the tribunes *, or other magiſtrates *.— * Yzge.. BER, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the Indian ju- 


* 


I. 2. c. 7. * Pitiſc. Lea. I 
The word Beneficiarius ſtequently occurs in the Roman inſcriꝑ- 
tions found in Britain, where conſulis is always joined with it; 
but beſides beneficiarius conſuls, we find in Gruter beneficiarius 
trxibuni, 7 8 + legati, prefedi, praconfülit, &c. Ward. ap. 
Foe * ork, þ. eee ri ener ee 
BENEF „In a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to 
benefices. See BenxFICE, | W * CCA 3. 
Rebuffe bas collected fix'velumes gn'benefieiary matters. P. 
Paul has alfo a. treatiſe on beneficiary mattes. 


Bix! FICIARY, bmeflciartht," is more particularly uſed for a be- 


c&d perſon, or him who receives and enjoys one or more 
benef ga 


jube; that ſpecies of the jujube-tree, on which the gum lacca 
of the ſhops is uſually found. F. Bawhin, Vol. 1. p. 44. 


BERBENG a name given by the Arabian phyſicians to the 


' pomum amoris, or love-apple, a kind of eſculent nightſhade ; 
and by ſome to a tree producing the nut metel, becauſe of it 


* | likenels to the plant which produces the melongena in the ſhape 


of its leaves. 


BERBERIS, the barberry-buſb, in botany, the name of a gen. 


| of trees; the characters of which are theſe : the flower 4 5 
the rofaceous kind, being cbmpoſod of ſeveral petals diſpo 


in a circular form: from the centre of the flower there ar, 
a 8 . : P 


( 
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dict, which finally becomes a eplindric fruit, ſoft, full of 
It | taining one or two 8. | 
A 28nd of derkivry enumerated by Mr, Tournefort,, are 
theſe: ohe 2 ; 

he common barberry. 2. The barberry with no ſeeds in 
«I And, 4. The Canada barberry, with very broad 
leaves. Tourn. ind p-. 144. 50 N 
The propag ation of this tree is deſcribed under the article bar- 
berry, See BARBERRY- | ; ts 
The berberis is a ſhrub, whoſe berries, as well as bark, are of 


medicinal uſe ; known alſo by the name bf exyacarntha G- 


i. i x , 
* berry is red, and oblong, of an agreeable, cooling, aſtrin- 
gent taſte, chief uſed in the way of conferve; where it 
quenches thirſt, rengthens the ſtomach, and is good agairiſt 
diarrhæas and dyſenteries. We alſo read of a ſyrup, effential 
ſalt, and lozenges, made of the juice of the barberry. Funct. 
Conſp. Therap. tab. 13. p. 368. 

121. Burggr. Lex. Med. p. 1543, ſeq. | 
The bark, on the contrary, is opening and deterſive; and, 
though rarely found in diſpenſatory compoſitions, is much uſed 
in common preſcriptions, as well as in medicated ales, againſt 
the jaundice, and other diſtempers from obſtructions and foul- 
neſſes of the viſcera. Quinc. Diſp. P. 2. F. 4. n. 291. p. 130. 
See BARBERRY. = 

BERCARIA, BERGUERIA, or BERKERIA, in middle age writ- 
ers, denotes a ſheep-fold, ſheep-cote, ſheep-pen, or other in- 
cloſure, for the ſafe-keeping a flock of ſheep. . Kennet, Gloſſ. 
ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 
537. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 79. 
The word is abbreviated from berbicaria, of berbex, detorted 
from vervex. Hence alſo a ſhepherd was denominated berbi- 
curius, and berquerins. | | | 
BERDIN, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the patella, or 
limpet, in Normandy, and other places. In ſome it is ſpoke 
berlin. See PATELLA. | { 
BERENGARIAN ISM, a name given by eccleſiaſtical writers 
to the opinion of thoſe, who deny the truth and reality of the 
body and blood of Chriſt in the euchariſt. Sagittar. Introd. 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. c. 31. F. 16. | 8 
The denomination took its riſe from Berengarius, archdeacon 
and ſcholiaſticus of the church of St. Mary at Anjou ahout the 
year 1035, who maintained, that the bread and wine, even 
after conſecration, do not become the true body and blood bf 
our Lord, but only a figure and ſign thereof. Tyibbech. de 
Doctor. Scolaſt. c. 1. p. 20. 33. 
Berengurianiſin was ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed by Lanfranc, Guit- 
mond, Adelmannus, Alhericus, c. Divers ſynods were held, 
wherein the author was condemned at Rome, Verſailles, Flo- 
rence, Fours, c. He retracted, and returned again more 
than once, ſigned three ſeveral catholic confeſſions of faith; 
the firſt in the ſecond council of Rome; the ſecond in the 
third; and the third in the fourth council of the ſame city. 
But he ſtill relapſed to his former opinion when the ſtorm was 
over; tho' Mabillon maintains he ſoon recovered from his 
fourth fall, and died an orthodox catholic in 1088. Hen. 
Muller, profeſſor of Roſtoc, has given the hiſtory of berenga- 
rianiſin antient and modern, printed at Roſtoc, 1674. Schmid. 
Supp. ad 2 1. c. 31. p. 670. A pr 
Mabillon has a diflertation expreſs on the manifold condemna- 
tion of Berengarius, his retractions, ' relapſes, and repentance. 
Ext. ap. Veter. Analat. T. 2. p. 268, ſeq. & ap. Vogt. Bibl. 
Hiſt. Hæreſ. p. 99, ſeq. Le Long. Bibl. Hiſt. I. 2. c. 5. art. 


t. Þ: 1. * 

BEREWICHA, or BxrEwiCA, in our old writers, denotes 2 
ey * hamlet belonging to ſome town or manor, ſituate at 
a diſtance therefrom. Foekm. Glofl. p. 79. 

The word frequently occurs in doomſday- book: Iæ ſunt 

berewiche ejuſdem mamerii. | 


BERFISCH, in ichthyology, a name given by the Germans to 


the common pearch. 


BERG-gruen, in natural hiſtory, the name of an earth uſed in | 


painting, and properly called green ockre, though not known 
among the colourmen under that name. It is found in many 
parts of » Ttaly, and England, commonly in the 
neighbourhood of copper-mines, from particles of which me- 
tal it receives its colour. In many parts of Germany, they 


have a purer kind of this, diftingarſhed by no peculiar name, | 


but ſeparated - art from the waters draining from the copper- 
mines, and diffe 


the native kind is khown from anne earths, are' theſe : 


it is a'denſe, compact fubſtance, conſiderably heavy; and of a 


pale, but not difagreeable | | 
not duſty ſurface, and ſomewhat unctuous to the touch. It 
adheres firmly to the tongue 


agreeable taſte, and does not ferment with acids. Hill, Tit. 
m a iss 12 * „ e | 
ANDER, in zoclogy, x name by which ſome have called 

the thell-grake; or burrough-duck, 4 very beautiful ſpecies of 


4 


* | . / 


— * 


Lemer. Dict. des Top, | 


n; of a rough and uneven, but | 


; does not break eaſily between | 
the fingers; nor at all ſtain the hands. Tt is of a brackiſh d-. 


&, common on the coaſts of Lancaſhire ; but not much 


| 


- 


| 


B 
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BERMUDIANA, in 


the fiſh t 
affixes itſelf to any thing it 


_ « * 7 
\ — * s 
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the article Tapoma. 


eſteemed for eantig, called fahne. Zldrovand. de Avib. Ses 
BERIBERI, the name of a diſeaſe among the Indians, being 1 


ſpecies of palſy. Sec PaLsy. 


BERICARIA, BrRCARIA, or BERQUARTA, a ſheep-down, or 


round whereon to feed ſheep. Alfred. Leg. c. g. Driigd. 
Monaſt. T. 1. p. 308. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. I. 1. p. 536. 
See BERCARIA, © | 


BERITH, a ſimple mentioned in ſcripture, uſed for cleanſing or 


taking out ſpots. Ferem. c. 2. v. 22. ors 
Critics are divided concerning the berith : ſome will have it the 
kali, or ſalt wort, of whoſe aſhes foap is made; whence, in 
our verſion, it is rendered by ſoap. Calmet, Conim. ad Jerem. 
loc. cit. Ejuſd. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 322. | 
Others, after Rudbeck, make the 7+rith to be the dye of the 
urple-fith. Rudbeck; in Act. Suec. I. 1. p. 303 & 335. It. 
lem. de Trev. Jan. 17 34. p. 1511. my te 
Michaelis, Rudbeck, and Langlus, have written expreſly on 
r | 


* 


BERLIN, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the patella, or 


limpet, in Normandy, and ſome other places. Some allo 
ſpeak it berdin. See PAT ELLA. 


BERLUCCIO, in zoology, the name of a ſinall bird of the hor= 


tulanus kind; and much reſembling the yelltzw-hammer ; but 
ſomething ſmaller, and longer bodied. The tubercle on the 
beak is much ſmaller than in the yellew-hammer. Its throat 
and breaſt are grey; its belly of a rediſh brown; its rump red- 
iſh; and its head greyiſh, with an admixture of browniſh 
black, and of greeniſh. In the male, the rump is greeniſh. 
It is common in Italy. Ray, Ornithol. p. 197. _—_ 
tany, the name of a genus of plants ; 
the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the liliace- 
ous kind, and is compoſed of ſix petals ; and its cup finally be- 
comes a fruit of the trigonal form, divided into three cells, and 
containing a number of roundiſh ſeeds. | 


The ſpecies of bermudiana, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 


are theſe :' 1 | 
I. The bermudiana with iris-leaves, and a fibroſe root. 2. The 
bermudiana with palm-like leaves, and a bulbous root. "Theſe 
plants were, when firſt known in Europe, improperly called 
fiſprinchiums. Tourn. Inſt. p. 387. 


BERNHARDIA, in botany, a name given by Houſton to a ge- 


nus of plants, charactered by Linnæus under the name of cro- 
ton. See CROTON. 3 a 


ERNICLA, the barnacle, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 


ooſe, frequent on the coaſt of Lancaſhire in the winter-ſea- 
Þn, and of about half the bigneſs of the common gooſe, The 
beak is black, and much ſhorter than in the common gooſe, 
The neck is all over black ; the breaſt and belly of a greyiſh 
white; and the lower feathers of the thighs black ; and the, 
back is motled with black and grey. See BARnNaACLE, Cycl. 


It has been ſuppoſed by many, that the barnacle and brent-gooſe 
were the ſame ſpecies of bird, only the one the male, and the 


other the female. But this appears to be by no means the caſe ;. 
and it is very improper to uſe the two words as ſynonymous 
terms. There has been an old opinion, that theſe birds were 
produced out of ſhells found on old trees lying in the ſea; and 

very grave authors, 'as Gerard, and the reſt, have avouched 

the truth of it from their own eye-ſight ; but this is too idle, 
and fabulous to need refutation. Ray, Ornithol. p. 273. 


BERNICLE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of ſhell- 


fiſh, called by authors concha anatifera. See ANATIFERA, 

This is compoſed of five ſhells or valves, and agrees, accord-, 
ing to Lifter, with the pholas, as well in the diſpoſition as in 
the number of theſe valves. There are two large ones: to 
each of theſe is affixed one ſmaller ; and there is a fifth, which 
is a ſingle, narrow valve, crooked, and very long, ſo formed, 
as to cover the ſpace left between the four others, when th 


cloſe, and wholly hide the joining. The ſhape of the ſhel} is 


triangular, and flat ; and its colour is a mixture of whitiſh red, 
and a bluiſh tinge. It is radiated longitudinally. Its pedicle 


or trunk is formed like the — of ſome inſects, and has 


ſeveral folds, by means of which it may be lengthened or con- 
tracted at pleaſure by the animal. This is the organ by which 

Tm in its nouriſhment, and, by means of this, it 
pleaſes. 'This trunk is of a brown 
colour, and in ſome degree tranſparent, and repreſents an in- 


teſtine of ſome animal, It is hollow, and uſually filled with a 
: | m the mucous liquor of an infipid taſte. This trunk is compoſed of 
ring no otherwiſe from this native ſubſtance, 

than as the waſhed oekres of Oxfordſhire, &c. do from theſe | 
ſent us in their natural condition. The characters by which | 


two membranes ; one an external ane, of a rough ſurface and 
cartilaginous texture; this is what ſerves to affix the animal to 
the bottoms of ſhips, or whatever elſe it adheres to; and the 


other, or internal one, is very thin and fine. It is of a yel- 


lowiſh red.colour, and forms at the end à bag, which receives 
or covers the whole body of the fiſh. When t body is open- 
ed, the nervous junctures, by means of Which the large pieces 
of the ſhell are joined, and can open ot ſhirt at pleaſure, as in 


che bivalves, are eaſily ſeen.” The parts of generation afe alſo 


very obvious: they are ſituated near the mouth. There are 


fourteen arms, which iſſue out of the ſhell at pleaſure; and in 


the midſt of theſe is the mouth: theſe are each. divided into 
two, and are of a brown colour and plamoſe, or having are- 
ee of faibets, ee i 


* 
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Bra NHL E is alſo a name given by the people of many parts of 
France to the patella, or limpet. See PATELLA. 
BERRY (Cycl.)—Some define berries as a fruit ſmaller than 


B E S 


acurate later writers have called it by that name, tho! our Jew. 
ellers have learned of the Italians to call it the aqua marina. 


apples, growing in bunches, but not ſo thick or. cloſe as 


. Others a ſoft, fleſhy, ſucculent fruit, having ſtones 


or kernels within them »,— * Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 97. a | 


b Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p.936.]- NE 

Such are the fruits of laurels, olives, currants, and the like. 

French BERN V, graine d Avignon, or graine jaune, is the fruit of 
a ſhrub called by the antients lyc:um Ks 


about Avignon, and in the ſouth parts of France; of conſider- 


able uſe among dyers and illuntiners for a yellow colour. See | 


LycrvuM. 
The ſhrub grows in a rough, ſtony Toil,” Its branches are be- 
ſet with prickles two or three feet long: its bark is blackiſh ; 
its leaf ſmall and thick, like that of box; but diſpoſed like that 
of myrtle : its root yellow and woody : its berry is green, bor- 
dering on yellow, of the ſize of a grain of wheat, bitter and 
aſtringent to the taſte, Savar. Dit. Comm. I. 2. p. 260, 
1 

Fer the true French berry is frequently ſubſtituted another ſort, 
called berries of Neirprun, or Nerprun, produced alſo about 
Avignon; which being ſteeped in water while green, yield a 

tolerable yellow colour. Id. ibid. p. 872. 

Fiſhing BERRIES, bacce piſcatoriæ, a denomination given to 
the cocculz indice, made by poachers into a paſte, and crum- 
| bled ſmall, like berries, wherewith they intoxicate fiſn; ſo that 
they may be taken with the hand. Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. f. 


10. p. 492. 
BER S, in — R medicine, an electuary uſed by the Egyptians 
to excite deliriums ; the deſcription whereof is given by Proſ- 
r Alpinus, de Medic. Egypt. I. 4. c. 122. a. Coft. Lex. 
ed. p. 102. b. pas 
BERSARII, in writers of the middle age, a kind of hunters or 
ſportſmen, who purſued wild beaſts in foreſts and chaces. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 541. 
The word ſeems derived from the barbarous Latin berſare, to 


ſhoot with a bow *. On which principle, it ſhould properly | 


denote archers only, or bowmen. Or it might be derived 
from ber/a, the fence or pales of a park b. In which view, it 
ſhould primarily import thoſe who hunt or poach in 2 or 

foreſts. —[ Menage, p. 95. voc. berſer. b Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 
80. Du Cange, lib. cit. voc. w_ | 
Hincmar f. of a kind of inferior officers in the court o 
Charlemaign, under the denomination of berſarii, veltrarii, 

and beverarii ©, Spelman takes the firſt to denote thoſe who 
hunted the wolf ; the ſecond thoſe who had the ſuperinten- 
dency of the hounds for that uſe ; and the third thoſe who 
hunted the beaver . [ Hincm. Epiſt, 3. c. 17. © Spelm. 
Gloſf. p. 80.] ; 

BERSE, in botany, the name given by the French writers to the 
. ſphondylium, or cow-parſnep, a ſpecies of umbelliferous plants 
common in our meadows, and known by its large rough leaves 

and remarkable height. See SPHONDYLIUM. 

BERTH, in the 8 denotes a convenient diſtance or 
room to moor a ſhip in. Man. Dict. p. 8. Skinn. in voc. 
To take a goed BERTH, ſignifies to go a pretty diſtance off to 
ſea-board off any point, rock, or other thing they would go 
clear of. 1d. ibid. | 

BER THING, in the ſea-language, denotes the raiſing or bring- 
ing up of ſhip-ſides. Thus they ſay, a clincher hath her ſides 


berthed up before any beam is put into her. Manu. Sea Diet. | 


MK 
BERTONA, BERTONIA, BERTHONA, BERTON, or BAR rox, 
properly denotes that part of a country farm, where the barns 
and other inferior offices ſtand, and wherein the cattle are 


foddered, and other buſineſs is managed. See Clauf. 32. Ed. 
1. m. 17. Spelm. p. 80. 


BARTON is alſo uſed to ſignify a farm, as diſtinct from a manor. | 


Du Cange, T. 1. p. 542. 


In ſome parts of the weſt of England, they call a great farm a 
berton ; and a ſmall one a living. Fac. Law Dict. in voc. 


Hence alſo bertanarii was antiently uſed for thoſe we now call 


farmers, or tenants of bartons. 
BERULA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the com- 


mon upright water-parſnep, or ſium erectum umbellatum. Dale, 
Pharmac. p. 125. 


BERT, BRRIA, or BERIEx, in middle-age writers, denote a 
flat, wide campaign. Du Cange, T. 1. p. 538. Speim. 
. Gloſl. p. 80. 1 | 
In which ſenſe, the word differs from Jury or borough, a town, 

tho uſually confounded therewith by gloſſographers. 
Hence Beria S. Edmundi, mentioned by Matt. Paris under the 
ear 1174, is not to be underſtood of the town, but the adjoin- 

ing plain.—And hence the denomination bery- feld, and bery- 
_ meadow, is {till retained to divers flat and wide meads, and 

open grounds, Hence alſo berras afſartare is to dry or plow 


pixacanta. 8 | 


L 


The antients, however, according to Pliny, took in ſtveral 
other of the gems, when of pale, diluted colours. The later 
writers have more accurately kept up to the characters of the 
em, and taken in no other kind under the name. But «; 
Ede, however, are more than even with the antientg: 
for they call by this name not only, a peculiar kind of eryſtal, 
deſcribed under the name of beryl cryſtal, but the purer and 
brighter oriental cornelian. 
The beryl, or aqua marina, when pure and perfect, is a y 
beautiful gem; but it is at preſent not greatly eſteemed. J 
is found in various ſhapes and ſizes; but ſeems never to be 
found ſo very ſmall as many other of the gems : the ſize of 2 


- hemp-ſced is the ſmalleſt commonly met with; and the third 


of an inch may be eſteemed the common ſize of the larger. It 
is ſometimes found in form of a ſmall and very regularly 
ſhaped pebble, ſomewhat approaching to a rounded or oblong 
figure; but full of ſmall, flat faces irregularly diſpoſed : but it; 
more uſual appearance is the form of cryſtal, being found in 
hexangular columns, terminated by hexangular pyramids ſtand- 
ing in cluſters on the ſurfaces of rocks, or in the fiſſures of the 
ſtrata of ſtone. It is ever of a bright and naturally-poliſheq 
ſurface, and is of a mixed colour of blue and green, maki 
together what we call a ſea-water colour. It has this colour 
in all degrees, from a very Gap and. duſky hue to the paleneſs 
of water; but never has the leaſt tinge of any other colour, 
The ſtones deſcribed by authors under the names of chryſoe. 
rylli, as having a mixture of yellow in their tinge, are pro- 
perly another gem of the praſius kind, they not having the leaſt 
tinge of blue among the green, nor at all reſembling the ſea- 
water in colour. | 
The beryl, in its fineſt ſtate, approaches to the hardneſs of the 
pane; but it is often much ſofter, and conſequently of the 
is value. There is, however, a common error which gives 
our jewellers an idea of this, and other of our gems, being 
much ſofter than they really are, which is, the miſtaking the 
common tinged cryſtals, frequent in mines, and called by au- 
thors pſeudoberyllus, &c. for the genuine gems of thoſe names. 
It is eaſy to conceive theſe cannot be any harder, and it is na- 
tural enough to ſuſpect they cannot be ſo hard as cryſtal in its 
common colourleſs ſtate. 
The ben parts with its colour in a very ſmall fire; but is, 
when colourleſs, greatly inferior to the amethyſt or ſapphire. 
It is found in great abundance in the iſland of Ceylon, and in 
many other parts of the Eaſt Indies, as alſo in America: many 
of them are found alſo in Sileſia, and ſome other parts of Eu- 
rope ; but in this, as in all other gems, the oriental are vaſtly 
ſuperior to thoſe of any other part of the world in hardnels, 
as well as in luſtre, and the beauty of their colour. Hills 
Hiſt. Foſſil. p. 595. 
Gorrzus gives a lift of eight ſort of 12 diſtinguiſhed only 
by the diverſity of their colour. Caft. Lex. Med. 
Mr. x alſo ſpeaks of a white kind of beryl. Phil. Work. 
abridg. T. 3. p. 108. 
The vulgate and the ſeptuagint call the eighth ſtone belonging 
to the high-prieſt's oral, beryl; but the Hebrew, jaſþbr- 
Calmet. Dit. Bibl. T. 1. p. 283. 


o " 


BxRYL is alſo a name given by ſeveral of our jewellers to a ſpecies 


of brown ſprig cryſtal, with a remarkably long pyramid, called 
by Mr. Hill e!lipomacro/tylum lucidum fuſcum, pyramide longiſſmu, 
maxime irregulari. ; | 
This is the brighteſt of all the brown 
ally different from the ſpecies commonly known by that name. 
It is found in Italy, and ſome parts of Germany. The Italians 
call it, by way of eminence, the bery/ cry/al ; but our — 

lers drop the word cryſtal, and call it ſimply the bery/. Hence 
it had, a few years ago, generally prevailed in London, that 
this was the bryl, or proper gem of. that name; and eve) 

| jeweller, being willing not to be without the beryl, and this 
ſpecies of cryſfal not being very common, any other tolerably 
clear brown cryſtal was cut, to ſupply its place ; and good 
brown cryſtal was generally accounted the beryl of the antient- 
Nor was the error confined to London alone: for De Boot 
accuſes his countrymen of ignorance on the ſame occaſion- 
Hill, Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 178. | 

BERYL, berillus, is alſo a name given to a kind of cryſtal look- 
ing-glaſs, ſuperſtitiouſly conſecrated to the purpoſes of conjur- 

Ing and divination. 

Hence alfo the term berilly/ica, uſed for the myſterious 28 of 
ſceing future or diſtant events in ſuch glaſſes. Ruland. Lex. 
Alch. in voc. berillus. | 5 

BERT TIIUM, Flo, in the antient phyſic, an opthalmic 
dicine or collyrium, invented by Berytius againſt the ſeveret 
Ten e its deſcription in Galen, 1. 4. de Compoſ. Me 
C. C. 7 0 = DES . 
The ſame denomination is alſo given to a ſort of il, of ut 


8, and is eſſenti- 


up heaths or downs. | And hence our warrens are called coney- in dyſenteries. Vid. Gal. I. 9. C 5. Gerr. Med. Defin. p. 74 
. berries. Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq. in vo. 58 { BES ( Cyel.)—The bes e A ys alles; whence the 


_ Bery is either uſed ſeparately, or in compoſition with the names | 


of divers places ; as Mirbery, Acornbery, &c 


origin of the word guaſ# bin as. Though Scaliger con” 


£4 + 1 | „ Acornbery, &c, tures it to have been formed from dues ; as; bellum from. 
DB | | BERYL, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a fine pellucid | Jum, or bonum from dumm. Beuerin. Synt. de Ponder. 2 7. 
= 5 | of a ſea. green or bluiſh green. This is very plainly the Bes was alſo uſed in the menkuration of lands to denote T5 


done that the antients called the e973 and the more Juras, or acre. Caird l. 5. ©, 1. Fab, The. p. 346 - 
| n 


; \\ W- 5 f 
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BESAILE, in the 


great-grandfather Was ſeiſed the = that he died of any 


| ents in fee-ſimple ; and after his death, a ſtran- 
3 ſame upon bim, and keeps out the heir. F. 
N. B. 222. Terms of Law., Blount. | 
The word is French, befaile, or bi ſayeul, a great-grandfather. 

BESANT ( Cycl.)—Some repreſent the beſant as equivalent to the 
+lidus aureus of Conſtantinople Ragueau makes it equal to 
fifty French ſols ; though, in ſeveral feudal inſtruments, it is 
onſy rated at twenty ſols. Paul. Mantifſ. ad Beverin. p. 231, 


according to Joinville, was two 


ſeq. 4 
f St. Louis 
2 ; which amounted to five hundred 


hundred thouſand beſants, 
thouſand livres. 


- "Thirteen be/ants 
2 ar the kings of France. Henry II. had that num- 


her coined on purpoſe. Corn. Dict. des Arts, p. 107. Trev. 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 998. N 

Divers conjectures have been formed by antiquaries concern- 
ing the reaſon of a foreign coin's being uſed by kings of France 
on ſuch occaſions: ſome ſuppoſe, that this uſage was intro- 
duced at the time when no gold coin was ſtruck in theſe parts; 
but this will ſcarce hold, in regard we find mention of ſeveral 
gold coins from the time of Hug Capet. Le Blanc rather 
imagines, that the name be/ant was antiently given to all gold 


coin, as that of florin was afterwards given to all ſpecies of 


gold, though not ſtruck at Florence. What ſeems to confirm 
this ſentiment is, that the Saracens called their gold money 
_ though not coined at Conſtantinople. Trev. Diet. 


niv. loc. cit. 


BzsanTs, or BEzZANTS, in heraldry, are repreſentations of 


common law, a writ that lies where the 


or befantins, are preſented at the maſs at the |. 


Joſeph of Betaneur for the ſervice of the poor. 


to each other by way of civility, as we do ſnuff. Savar. 
Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 324. See BETLE. 


BETH, in literary hiſtory, makes the title of a multitude of 


books in the Hebrew language; e. gr. beth avoth, or the houſe 
of the fathers ; beth Elohim, or the houſe of God; beth I/ ael, 
or the houſe of Iſrael, &c. Molt, Bibl. Hebr. T. 2. 1. S. p. 1268. 


BETHLEHEMTITES, or BETHLEMITEs, in church hiſtory, 


a ſort of monks antiently in England, habited like the domi- 
nicans, except that, on their breaſt, they wore a ſtar with five 
rays, in memory of the ſtar or comet which appeared over 
Bethlehem at the nativity of our Saviour. Matth. Par. ann. 
1257. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 543. | 
There is alſo an order of bethlehemites ſtill ſubſiſting in Peru, 
who have convents at Lima; one called of the incurables, the 
other of our lady of mount Carmel. 
Theſe bethlehemites came vn 1 from the city of Guatimala 
in Mexico, where they were inſtituted by the venerable Peter 
Innocent XI. 
in 1697, approved the inſtitute, They have already nine 
convents in Peru. | 

The bethlemites, though outwardly of great 8 paſs for 
the moſt refined politicians; inſomuch as to be called the quin- 
teſſence of the carmelites and jeſuits. They are all friars. For 


their almoner they chuſe a ſecular prieſt, whom they hire, 


and who has no vote in the chapter. They are cloathed like 
the capuchins, except that, under the chin, they wear a bib 
point-wiſe, a quarter of an ell in length. Their founder is 
ſaid to have been accompanied eleven years by our Saviour, 
bearing his croſs viſibly. The other apparitions and revela- 
tions they aſcribe to him are of the ſame importance, Fabric, 
Lux. Evangel. c 49. p. 780. 


round, flat pieces of money or bullion, without ſtamp or im- BETLE, in botany, a plant of the ſcandent kind, much cele- 


preſs, introduced into coat- armour by thoſe who were at the 
holy war. 

Beſants are ever of metal, and when blazoned, ſhould be ex- 
preſly ſaid to be of or, or argent. "The Engliſh heraldry knows 
only the gold ; but forcigners have alſo the filver kind. 

When a Feld or charge contains above a p bezants, ſo placed 
as to fill the ſame equally on all fides, and repreſenting a pro- 
miſcuous ſtrewing of pieces over the whole. Some blazon the 
field or charge bezanted, bezantte : but if there be ten, twelve, 
fifteen, or more, confined to any particular form or poſition, 
the number and form muſt be particularly mentioned. Coats, 
Herald. Dict. p. 49, ſeq. 

Croſs BESAN'TED, bezantte, denotes a croſs made up of beſants, 
or pieces of money. Coats, ibid. p. 50. 

This amounts to the ſame with what Upton calls a croſs ta- 
lented, crux talentata, or made up of talents. 

BESBASE, in the materia medica, a name given by the Arabian 
writers Serapio and Aviſenna to mace ; but as the names macis 
and macir are very much alike in ſound, though different in 
ſenſe, they have confounded theſe two things under the ſame 
term besbaſe; the one meaning the covering of the nutmeg, 
and the other the bark of a tree uſed as an aſtringent; ſo that 
this word beſbaſe is to be underſtood as meaning the one or the 
other of theſe, according to the virtues aſcribed to it. 

BESD, a term often uſed by 
margina. See MARGINA. 


BESLERIA, in botany, the name given by Plumier, and after- 
wards Linnæus, to a genus of plants; the characters of which 
are theſe : the perianthium is erect, and lax, and conſiſts of one 
leaf, divided into five ſharp ſegments : the flower conſiſts of 


one petal, and is of the ringent kind : the tube is cylindric, 


and of the length of the cup ; and its verge is divided into five 
unequal ſegments, the loweſt being the largeſt, and the others 


all larger than the upper two: the ſtamina are four filaments, 
two of which are ſomewhat longer than the other two ; and 


they are all placed within the tube of the flower : the antherz 


are ſmall : the germen of the piſtil is oval: the ſtyle is ſu- 


bulated, and very ſmall: the ſtigma is acute : the fruit is a 
globoſe berry, having only one cell, in which is contained a 


eat number of roundiſ and very ſmall ſeeds. Linnæi, Gen. 
lant. p. 296. Plumier, p. 5. 


BESSIS (Cycl.)—BExss1s centeſimæ, denotes two-thirds of cente- 
ſimal intereſt, or uſury at eight per cent. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 


I. 6. c. 2. F. 1. 6. 

BESTARCHA, a dignity in the courts of the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, ſuppoſed to anſwer to that of maſter of the ward- 
robe among us. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 128. 

The word be/tarcha ſeems to have been formed from ve/tarcha, 
by a change of the v into b. | 

BETA, the beet, in botany. See Beer. 

BETEL, in botany, an Indian plant, in great uſe and efteem 
throughout the 
commerce. | 
The betel bears ſome reſemblance to the pepper tree. Its leaves 
are like thoſe of ivy, only ſofter, arid full of a red juice, which, 


among the Orientals, is reputed of wonderful virtue for forti- | 
fying the teeth, and rendering the breath ſweet. The Indians | 


are continually chewing theſe leaves, which renders their lips 

ſo red, and teeth black, a colour by them vaſtly preferred to 

the whiteneſs affected by the Europeans. | 

| The conſumption of betel leaves is incredible, no body, rich 
or poor, being without their box of bete/, which they preſent 

vPPL. Vol. I. 


Arabian writers for the plant called 


where it makes a conſiderable article of 


brated in the Eaſt Indies. The leaves are the part in uſe, and 
are eſteemed beſt when full- grown, and of a yellowiſh colour. 
In the Molucca iſlands, the betle bears a kind of fruit wreathed 
like a lizard's tail ; and this is eaten by the inhabitants, and 
is of a very agreeable taſte. The natives plant it as we do 
vines, and place props and ſupports for it to run and climb 
upon ; and it is a common practice to plant it againſt the tree 
which bears the areca-nut. It grows naturally wild on all 
the ſea-coaſts of the Eaſt Indies; but is not found in the in- 
land pl:ces, unleſs it has been planted there. Some authors 
have confounded the betle with the malabathrum , but they are 
extremely different, the malabathrum being the leaf of a tall 
and large tree. Garcias, Hiſt. Ind, 

Betle is chewed by all the people of the Eaſt Indies, as tobacco 
is by many in Lies: but it is not uſed alone, but mixed 
with calcined ſhells, lime, the Indian-nut, and other cheap 
ingredients, by the meaner ſort, and by the rich with camphire, 
aloes-wood, musk, and ambergreaſe. Thus prepared, it is of 
an agreeable taſte, and gives a ſweetneſs to the breath. Bont. 
Med. Ind. | 
In many places they chew the areca nut, either alone or mixt 
with the betle leaf and lime, and the leaves of this plant are 
ſometimes chewed alone ; but they are too ſharp, and uſually 
injure the teeth, and it is not uncommon to fitid men of twenty- 
five wholly toothleſs in this part of the world, merely from 


| their having chewed this plant to an exceſſive degree. The 


prepared betle is a very common preſent among the poorer 
fort; and, on taking leave of a friend, it is always the cuſtom 
to make him a preſent of a purſe of the leaves prepared for uſe. 

When the poorer ſort are to appear before te rich, they al- 
ways chew a large quantity of betle, to give them a ſweet breath; 
and the women, on certain occaſions, never fail to take large- 
ly of it as a provocative. On all viſits, the company is E 
galed with prepared betle. The principal time of ug it is 


aſter dinner, at which time, they ſay, it prevents ſickneſs of 


the ſtomach ; and they never abſtain from it, except on the 
ſolemn occaſions of the funerals of their relations, and their 
_ of faſting. DT: | 

oderately uſed, it ſtrengthens the gums, corroborates the 
heart and ſtomach, diſcuſſes flatulencies, and purges both the 
ſtomach and brain. If chewed after breakfaſt, it makes the 
breath ſweet for the whole day. The Portugueſe women are 
as fond of the betle as the Indians themſelves, and cannot live a 
day without it. Ray, Hiſt. Plant. 


BET ONY, betonica, in botany, the name of a geniis of plants ; 


the characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind : the upper lip is ereR, imbri- 
cated, and bifid ; and the lower is divided into three ſegments, 
the middle one being larger than the reſt, and bifid : the piſti 
ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the rhanner of a nail 
to the hinder part of the flower : this is ſurrounded by four 
embryos, which afterwards become as many ſeeds, of an ob- 
long form, to which the flower-cup ſerves as a capſule. The 
flowers of betony uſually grow verticillately in ſhort ſpikes on 
the tops of the ſtalks. . ; 


2 ſpecies of betony, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
eſe: | 1 ; 
1. The common purple flower'd betory. 2. The beautiful 
red-flower'd betony; 3. The white-flower'd betony. 4. The 
great Daniſh betony. 5. The ſmall mountain betony of Helve- 
tia. ' 6. The yellow flower'd, great, broad-leav'd; hairy, al- 
pine betony. 7. The annual field betory, with yellowiſh white 
4 R flowers, 


- 
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flowers, calbd by many the ſmooth field fideritis; and, 8. 
The pale, yellow- flower d ſea-betony, call'd alſo by many a 


ſpecies of ts. 
liny tells us, that betemca was only the name given by the Gauls 
to the plant call'd in Italy ferrata ; which, by all deſcriptions 


left us of it, 3 to have been the ſame with our ſerratula, | 


or ſaw-wort, having deeply ſinuated leaves indented about the 
edges. Some authors have indeed attributed to it leaves like 
thoſe of the dock ; but this ariſes from the ſtrange error of con- 
founding it with the britannica of the antients, which was no 
other than our great water-dock. The commentator on the 
ſynonymous words of Dioſcorides has given betonica and bri- 
tannica, as meaning the ſame plant, tho” their whole deſcrip- 
tion is different in that author, and their. virtues wholly diffe- 
rent, and nothing at all alike in them but the ſound of their 
names. Dioſcorides ſays, that the betonica, or cęſtrum, as he 
calls it, has leaves ſinuated and notch'd, and that the britannica 
has leaves like the docks; yet authors have contriv'd 
ſince to apply theſe two characters to the ſame plant, and 
| Neophytus has made a long Greek deſcription for his betonice, 
containing all that this author has ſaid of this plant, and all 
that ſeveral others have ſaid, either of the britannica or betonica ; 
for he ſets out with the error of ſuppoſing them the ſame, and 
has on the whole given an account more unintelligible, by 


reaſon of its length, than the generality of the accounts we | 


have from the Greeks are, by reaſon of their ſhortneſs, 

Betony is a medicinal plant, eſteemed a good cephalic, vulne- 
rary, cardiac, diuretic, and dryer. Some alſo make betony a 
ſplenetic, hepatic, thoracic, uterine, and what not. 

he Italians, when they would praiſe any body, ſay, tu bai 
piu di virtu che non ha betonica ; that is, you have more virtues 
than betony; and proverbially deſire, vende la tunica & compra 
la betonica ; that is, fell 12 coat and buy betony. Ray, 
Syn. Stirp. Brit p. 127. athiol. ad Dioſcor. I. 4. c. I. 
Ant. Muſa, phyſician of the emperor Auguſtus, wrote a 
treatiſe expreſs, de betonica, Tl extant . Wherein he 
commends 1t greatly as a vulnerary, eſpecially in wounds of 
the head, and enumerates its uſes in the cure of no leſs than 
forty-ſeven diſeaſes . ¶ It was printeq; with other writers de 
re medica, at Baſil, 1528. and again, with Apulzi Herbarium, 
Tigur. 1537. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. T. 2. 1.3. c. 2. 
p- 25. Hurggr. Lex Med. T. 1. p. 1554. ſeq. ] 
Betony is chiefly adminiſtred in the way of decoction, ſome- 
times of ſmoak, ſometimes as an ingredient of a cerat or 
plaiſter, hence called mplaſtrum de betonica. Some alſo give 
its juice boiled to the conſiſtence of honey, mixed with a little 
balſam of Peru, as a pectoral healer. Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. 
3 I. n. 1. p. 70. | 
oreign diſpenſaries alſo give the preparations of a betony wa- 
ter, a ſyrup, conſerve, and extract of betony, Vid. Funck. 
Conſp. Therap. tab. 6. p. 238. and Burrg. p. 1553. 
BETONICA Pauli, in botany, a name given by many to fome 
of the ſpecies of the veronica, or ſpeedwell. See the article 
VERONICA. 
BETROTHMENT, a mutual promiſe or compact between two 


parties, for a future marriage. Vid. Falc, Introd, Phil. I. 2. |. 


c. 6. F. 90. 


The word imports as much as giving one's troth ; that is, true | 


faith, or promiſe. Vid. Sin. Etym. in voc. 
Betrothment amounts to the fame with what is called by civi- 


lians and canoniſts ſponſalia, or eſpouſals ; ſometimes deſponſa- 
tion; and, by the Ay rote Trev. Dit. Univ. T. 2. 


. 1780, | 

. is either ſolemn, made in the face of the church, 

or private, made before witneſſes out of the church. Trev. 

Dit. Univ. ubi ſupr. 

To betrath by giving arrbæ, or earneſt, is called in middle- age 

writers ſubberrare. Du Cange, T. 4. p. 982. 

The nuns of the annunciada, hold an annual feaſt, -in honour 
of the deſponſation, or betrothment of the holy virgin to Jo- 
ſeph. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 2. p. 704. 

BETULA, the birch-tree, in botany. See Bircu. 

BEVEL (Cycl.)—The bevel anſwers, in good meaſure, to the 
French fauſſe equerre, ſauterelle, and angle. Divers forms of 
which are deſcribed by Bion b. [ Vid. Ozan. Di&. Math. p. 
29. Trait. des Inſtrum, Mathemat. 1. 4. c. 3. Wolf. 
Lex. Math. p. 620.] | 
Bricklayers have alſo a bevel, by which they cut the under 

ſides of the bricks of arches ſtreight or circular, to ſuch ob- 
lique angles 
Axon. Mechan. Exerc. p. 245. | 

Graduated BRVEIL is that which has about the center of on 
of its arms a ſemicircle graven, and divided into 180 degrees, 
whoſe diameter ſtands ee with the ſides of the ſame arm; 
ſo that the end of the other arm, being divided at right angles, 
almoſt to the centre, ſhews by its motion the number of de- 
grees contained in the angle to be meaſured. Davil. Archit. 
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i nis 7 alſo called recipiangle, and pantametre. IE 
BEVERAGE. in a general- ſenſe, fignifies a drink. Hence 
. nectar is ſaid to be the beverage of the Gods. In writers of 


* 


the middle age, beverage, beveragium, or biberagium, denotes 
artificer, or other perſon, to drink, over | 
T. 1. p. 545. 


- 


as the arches require, and alſo for other uſes. | 


m given to an 
— . his hire or wages. Du Cange, 
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BEUPLEURUM, in botany. See Hart's ert. 

BEWTTS, in falconry, denote pieces of leather, to which 4 
hawk's bells are faſtened, and buttoned to his legs. Rug, 
Dict. in voc. 4 

BEXUQUILLO, in the materia medica, a name given to the 
white ipecacuanha, which the Spaniards bring from Peru, a 
the Portugueſe do the brown from Brafil. 

BEZANTLER, among ſportſmen, that branch of a deer 
horn next below the brow antler. Skin. Etym. in voc. 

BEZOAR (Cycl.)—This is the fame with what is otherwiſe 
called bezaar, or bezehard ; by the Perſians pazar; by the In- 

dians bezar, or bazar ; by the Arabs Hager; by the Jews bel 

zuar. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. 2. tit 3 p. 116. ſeq. 

The firſt mention made of bezoar is in Avenzour, an Arab 

phyſician of the 1cth century, who gives a very romantic ac- 

count of its origin. The firſt genuine account we owe to Gar- 
cias ab Horto, phyſician to the Portugueſe vice-roy of the In- 
dies :. Kempfer has given a further deſcription, with ſome 
more particulars v.— [ Garc. ab Hort. de Aromat. & Simpl. 

Medic. ap. Indos, l. 1. Kempf. Amen. Exot. Faſc. 2. 

Rel. 9. F. 8. p. 398. ſeq.] 

Nic. de Monardis, Caſp. Bauhin, and M. Geoffroy, have 

pieces expreſs on bezoard. Avenzour deſcribes it, as gene- 

rated of the tears, or gum of the eyes of ſtags ; who, after 
eating ſerpents, uſed to run into the water up to the noſe, 
where they ſtood till their eyes began to ooze a humour, 
which, collecting under the eye-lids, gradually thickned and 
coagulated, till being grown hard, it was thrown off by the 

animal in rubbing frequently. Friend, Hift. Phyſ. P. 2. p 

106. ſeq. Lang. Epiſt. Medic. 24. I. 2. Pancirol. de Reb. 

Memor. P. 2. tit. 3. Salmuth ad loc. 

Other opinions no leſs fabulous obtain'd till the time of Gar- 

cias ab Horto, as that bezcar was found in the head of an ani- 

mal, in the gall-bladder of a porcupine, &c. Burgr. Lex. 

Med. p. 1563. b. 

There is generally, if not always, ſome foreign body in the 

center of the beacar, around which, as a nucleus, the bezoar- 

tic coats, or ſtrata, are ranged * ; as ſtraws, hair, marcaſites, 
pebbles, talc, ſand, c. and ſtones like cherry- ſtones; but 
the common nucleus is the pod of a fruit much like that of the 

Acacia vera Aigyptiaea ; though at firſt ſight it reſembles a caſ- 

ſia, or tamarind ftone. This fruit being taken into the ſto- 

mach, cauſes, by its aſtringency, a condenſation of the li- 

quors it there meets with, from which in time ariſes the Bezs- 

ard rn Scienc. 1712. p. 263, ſeq. Phil. 

Tranſ. Ne 282. p. 1284. Mem. Acad. GE 1710. p. 

264. ſeq.] 

The ſtones produced 

on the out- ſide, by 

re . 

Pomet pretends, that one animal never produces above one 

ſtone, which is incloſed in a tunic, appropriated to that uſe: 

all which has been found a miſtake. Geoffr. ap. Mem. Acad. 

1710. p. 266. ſeq. s | 

Dr. Slare endeavoured to prove both the oriental and occiden- 

tal bezoards factitious, which M. Geoffroy has refuted, by the 

conſideration of a foreign body being conſtantly found in the 
middle. Counterfeits would hardly tie themſelves down to 
ſuch an obſervance. We are, however, told of artificial be- 
zoars in the iſle of Ormus, made fo dexterouſly, as to be in- 
diſcernable from the natural, unleſs they be firſt broken *. 

Bezoar is ſaid to be adulterated among us with powders, roſin, 

and mucilage >, Le Mort deſcribes a factitious bezoar, re- 

ſembling the native one, and ſhews how it may be prepared, 
from the magiſtery of alexipharmic herbs . [ Burgr. Lex. 

Med. T. 1. p. 1559. Euatk. Coll. T. 2. p. 68. In 

Chym. Med. Phyſ. c. 15. p. 198. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 103. b. 

Be zoAR, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes all animal ſub- 
ſtances form'd firatum ſuper 2 in the ſtomachs or inte- 
ſtines of animals. Ger. in Mem. Acad. Scienc. 17 12. p. 208. 
In which ſenſe pearls, the ſtones found in * data Se 
belong to the claſs of bezoars. Fonten. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc- 
I717. p. 32. 

— ** are ſtony ſubſtances found in the inteſtines of 
ſeveral perſons, form'd from the ſtones of plumbs, or other 
fruits, retained in the cæcum, or other guts, and growing 
coated over; of which we have an inſtance given by Dr. Cale. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 235. p. 30. KRG 
To this kind alſo —— the hippolithos, or bezoar equinuin, * 
ſort of Kone ſometimes voided by theſe creatures by ſiege 
Plott, Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. c. 7. $. 72. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 250%. 

99. 

0 this alſo belongs bezoar Germanicum, or German bea, 
a kind of ſtony ſubſtance found in mountain deer, or goals, 
eſpecially on the Alps. Caft. Lex. p. 103. b. ö 
Though in ſtrictneſs this is not a ftone, but rather a ball o 
hair or herbs, or perhaps roots compacted in the ſtomach 
the animal, and calbd more properly by late writers ga- 
phile, or Aigagropile. py ung 8 
Bersoar is alſo applied to other ſtony ſubſtances found in dive3 
animals, diſpoſed fratum ſuper ſtratum. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
an. 1710. p. 315. ſeq. | 25 
Such. are the cayman bezoar ; hog and deer bezoar, bg fret 
Sumatra; the monkey bezear ; cow bezoar, and el - 4 


” each animal may be felt and numbred 
ich in trade the price of the animal is 
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r, from Zanguabar, Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 23. p. 432. 


: day perſuaded with him, that it is poſſeſſed of wonderful anti⸗ 


dotal virtues, as being obtained innocent and harmleſs from 


N Atlas 
Ne 4250, p. 99. Item, p. Ne 305, p. 2201. | 
Mae p- = See alſo the Cycloperdit. 8 | 
The cow bezoar, in the Chineſe cabinet, in the repolitoty of 


the royal ſociety, though compoſed of laminæ or coats, is ap- 


factitious, by reaſon it melts, when applied to the | 
candle. Sloan, in Phil. Tranſ. No 250, p. 50. 1 888 
The forms in which bezear appears, when genuine, 
are very different; the moſt frequent figure is round, but 
many are oblong; ſome of the ſhape of a kidney, and ſome 
perfectly irregular 3 they are of a greeniſh, or olive colour, 
and are ſpotted with pale, or whitiſh ſpots in different places; 
when try'd by burning, they are found to be eaſily inflamma- 
ble, and to contain a volatile ſalt, and an oil; and the reſ1- 
duum much reſembles the caput mortuum left in the retort, after 
the diſtillation of different animal ſubſtances; a gentle heat 
will often make the ſeveral beds or laminæ, of which a bezoar is 
compos'd, ſeparate from one another. If bezoar ſtones are 
put to infuſe in ſpirit of wine, or in common water, both li- 
quors will thoroughly penetrate their ſubſtance, but neither 
will receive any change from them. The matters, which 
ſerve as a nucleus to the bezoar ſtone, are very different in dif- 
ferent animals, and often in the ſame individual, according to 
the indigeſtible matter, which it happens to have in its ſto- 
mach, at the time of the ſtone's beginning to form itſelf. 
Sometimes a ſtraw, ſometimes a few hairs, ſometimes a peb- 
ble, and not unfrequently a piece of marcaſite is found in the 
center of the concretion. Small particles of matter of a ſtony 
kind, cemented together into a fort of ſtone, are ſometimes 
found, as alſo pieces of talc, fragments of wood, and the 
ſtones of fruit, or a part only of ſuch a ſtone; and, in ſome, 
a ſeed of caſſia, or of ſome plant of the phaſeolus kind, 
has been found, its outer ſkin ſhrunk up and wrinkled, 
with manifeſt appearance of its having been before inflated and 
diſtended; and cover'd nicely over with an extreamly thin coat, 
of the ſubſtance of the heasar, conforming itſelf to all its irre- 
gularities. In ſome of the ſtones alſo found on this nucleus, 
the outer membrane of the bean having periſh'd, and the bean 
ſhrunk in drying, there remains a vacuity between it, and the 
next coat of the bezoar ; ſo that it rattles within it, when ſhaken 
in the manner of an ztites. 

The formation of the bezoar ſeems to be this, that the undigeſted 
matter, be it what it will, remaining in the ſtomach of the ani- 


parently 


mal, irritates the glands, and makes them diſcharge their con- | 


tents, which, mixing with the juices of the ſtomach, impreg- 
nated with the virtues of the aromatick plant on which the ani- 
mal feeds; theſe may together collect, and harden by degrees a- 
bout this ſubſtance. hi 

theconſequence of which muſt be, that the whole bezoar muſt be 
of the ſhape of the accidental matter, on which it was form'd. 
If it be a ſtraw, the bezoar will be long; if a ſmall pebble, the 
bezoar will exaCtly be of its ſhape, however irregular that be; 
and, if a kidney-bean, there will be ſeen on the bozoar the ſe- 
veral lineaments of that fruit. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 

The true oriental bezcars were, about eighty years ago, ſo 
common in Cononor, that thoſe of the bigneſs of a pigeon's 
egg were frequently brought to market at ſux or ſeven reals a 


n fine, their coats ſurrounding one another ; | 


that violent poiſon, butter of antimony ; whence they con- 
clude, it muſt needs have a magnetical power of attracting to 
itſelf, like the bezoar ſtone, all the poiſon in the body. 
Boerhaave, however, conteſts all its virtues, chiefly from the 
manner of preparing it: The acid of the antimony, he argues, 
being driven away by the violence of the fire, nothing re- 
mains but the fluggiſh and calcined metalline part, which, 
tho' dignified with the name of mineral bezoar, is deſtitute of 
all medicinal virtues, and only ſerves to oppreſs the body by 
its gravity, being Pony indigeſtible therein. Boerhagve, 
Meth. Chym. P. 3. p. 318. | | 
From the bezoar mineral, mixed with other metals various 
ways, with or without detonation, ariſe other compound e- 
zoardics, as the bezoardicum Solare, Lunale, Martiale, Jo- 
viale. Vid. the Cyclopædia, and Stahl. Phil. Princ. Chem- 
. 2. p. 353, ſeq. See BEZOARTICUM, 
BEZOARDIC, or BezoarTic, ſomething that belongs to, or 
artakes of the nature of the true ezo#r. Sec BEzoaR. 
* this ſenſe we ſay, a bezoardic animal, or bezoardic ſtone. Boc- 
cone deſcribes a bezoardic earth, or ſort of terra lemnia, to which 
he gives that denomination, and aſcribes conſiderable virtues. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 249. p. 55. 
BezoARDIC is more peculiarly applied to certain medicinal pow- 
ders, ſtones, &c. wherein bezoar is an ingredient, 
To the claſs of bezoardic powders belong the Gaſcoyn's, and 
counteſs of Kent's powders, and others formed thereof. A- 
mong bezoardic ſtones is found the /apis de Goa, or Goa ſtone. 
We alſo meet with bezeardic tinctures given in fevers, Oc. 
Funck. Conſp. Med. p. 270. 
BEzoARDIC is more generally applied to all medicines endowed 
with a powerful alexiterial virtue, uſed for expelling poiſons, 
and other malignities. 
In this ſenſe, 4ezoardics ate either ſimple or compound, and 
fetched either from the vegetable or animal kingdoms. 
The chief in the vegetable kind is the root of anthoraz or con- 
trayerva ; and in the animal kingdom hartſhorn, or; accord- 
ing to ſome, the unicorn's horn. | 
Among the compound kind, the tinqtura bezoardica michae'ts 
is in much repute, at leaſt abroad. Salt of hartſhorn is by 
ſome called the narthern bezoar, beznar ſeptentrionalis. Willius 
has a poem on the uſe and abuſe of the northern bezaar. Bar- 
thol. Act. Med. T. 4. p. 200. | 
The chemiſts have alſo their mineral ez2ardics of divers kinds, 
as ſolar, lunar, jovial, martial, and the like, to which great 
virtues are aſcribed ; though concerning their uſe, and whe- 
ther they deſerve to be ranked with the native, vegetable, or 
animal bez#ardtcs, divers ſcruples have been raiſed, Caft. Lex. 
Med. p. 103. See BezoaAR. 
Mineral bezoardics are uſually prepared of the butter of anti- 
mony, brought into a fluid ſtate by repeated diſtillations; this 
— gradually and flowly mixed with ſpirit of nitre, ſo as to 
avoid that intenſe heat and ebullition, which would enſue up- 
on putting them haſtily together ; and they are thus both dri- 
ven over in a retort, by a moderate degree of heat in ſand, till 


iece, and thoſe of the bigneſs of a hen's egg at twelve reals. 


e method of trying the genuineneſs of the bezoar by water, | 


was firſt brought into uſe in that place: thoſe who bought 
them, uſed to weigh them carefully, and after that to put them 
into water, letting them lie in it all night. If they, in the 
weighing the next morning, were found to have retained the 
ſame weight, they were judged to be good ; if the weight were 
much altered, otherwiſe. | 
 BezoaRD is alſo applied to a kind of foſſil figured ſtone found in 
divers countries, formed like the animal bezaard of ſeveral! 
coats, or ſtrata, ranged round ſome extraneous body, which 
forms a nucleus, and ſuppoſed to have the ſame virtues. Mem. 

Acad. Scienc. 1710, p. 316. 

It is found in Italy, eſpecially Sicily; and in France, eſpe- 

cially Languedoc. We have alſo inſtances of it in England. 

Woedw. Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Foſſ. T. 2. p. . 

The foſſil, or mineral bezoar, is a ed ferugenous body. 

The Sicilian bezoar , or bezoar minerale Siculum, is by ſome, 

with Boccone b, taken for a ſpecies of geodes, which Dr. 

Woodward e diſtinguiſhes it from, as well as from the enhy- 

dros and ætites, in that it has *. K. no cavity with matter 

in it, as thoſe bodies have. —[* Phil. Tranſ Ne 311, p. 2406. 

d Boccon. Muſeo di Phyſ. obi. 8. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 249, p. 54. 

© Wiedw. ub. ſupr. T. 1.. p 234] 

Boccone mentions nuclei of different matters, as flints, gravel, 
wood, metal, coal, c. M. Geoffrey even found rock chry- 
ſal in the middle of a mineral of this ſpecies, call'd priapolites. 

Bezoar mineral, among chemiſts, appears to have been the in- 
vention of Bafil Valentine, tho' later chemiſts have given 
other proceſſes for preparing it *. It is much ad by 
adding to it half, or two thirds the quantity of ſal ammo- 
niac d.— [= Vid. Pharmac. Coll. Reg. Lond. p. 11. Bur- 
chuyſ. Pharm. Ns p. 30. Teichm. Inſtit. Chem. P. 2. 
C. 10, p. 150. Heyl. e Abr. T. 1. p. 384. fl. 

> p. 366. | ; 
Sylvius firſt ventured to introduce it into medicine, and fre- 


nothing but a dry powder remains behind, and ſpirit of nitre 
is again poured upon and abſtracted from the powder, and this 
at laſt is edulcorated ; it becomes a diaphoretic, under the name 
of bezoar mineral. Stahl. philoſoph. Princ. Chemiſt. P. 2. f. 
4. p. 351. SeeBEZOARTICUM, | 
' BEZOARTICA terra, a name uſed ſome authors for a 
medicinal earth dug in the pope's territories, and more fre- 
22 called terra noceriana. Boccone, Muſ. de Filic: p. 61, 
NockRIAN A. | | 
; BEZOARTICUM Hunare, bezoard of ſilver, a name given by 
the chymiſts to a prepar-tion of filver It is made from ſilver 
diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and butter of antimony. It is 
eſteemed a ſpecifick in epilepſies, convulſions, and apoplexies; 
and is faid to be anodyne and ſudorific, and of great uſe a- 
gainſt the eryſipilas. The doſe is from fix to ten grains. 
BezoAR' 1CUM faturni, bezoar of lead, the name given by the 
chymiſts to a preparation of lead; it is made by extracting a 
ti ncture from glaſs of lead, prepared from red lead and flints, 
and mixing this with unrectified butter of antimony, and fix- 
ing it by means of ſpirit of nitre. It is eſteemed an antihyſte- 
rick, and is faid to be good in diſorders of the fpleen ; the 
doſe is ſix grains. * 
BezoARTICUM /olare, a name given by the chymiſts to a pre- 
paration of gold. It is to be made by diſſolving plates of gold 
in the ſpiritus nitri bezoarticus, and fixing it by pouring it on 
butter of antimony. It is ſaid to be a great ſudorifick, and of 
uſe in the pox, the plague, the gout, the dropſy, fevers, and 
obſtructions of the ſpleen. Its doſe is from three to eight grains. 
BRZ OARTIcUun veneris, bezoar of copper, a name given by the 
chymiſts to a preparation of copper, made by extracting a 
tincture from the filings of copper with re&ified butter of anti- 
mony, and: fixing it according to art with ſpirit of nitre. It is 
— by ſome in leproſies, and diſeaſes of the head and brain. 
ts doſe is ſix grains. Externally it is of uſe in old ulcers, 
fiſtulas, and impetigoes. Bates's Diſpend, WY | 
BEZOLA, in zoology, the name of a truttaceous fiſh of the a!- 


_ quently gave it with very bad ſucceſs: Yet many are to this 


« 


% 


bula kind, and called by Geſner the albula carulea. It re- 
| ſembles the herring in Hae, and is of a duſky blueiſh 2 * 


BIB 


Its belly is broad and prominent; its head ſmall, and its noſe 


ſh It feeds principally on the ſpawn of other fiſhes, and is 
* delicate and fine taſted fiſh. Rondelet, de Piſc. See the 
article At BULA. 1 
The bezala is the ſame with that ſpecies of coregomius diſtin- 

iſhed by having the upper jaw longeſt and flat, and fourteen 
= on the back-fin. It does not eſſentially differ from the 
lavaretus. See LAVARETUS. 


BIA; a name given by the Siameſe to a ſort of little white ſhells 


brought from the Maldives iſlands, and uſed throughout moſt 
part of the Eaſt Indies for ſmall money. Savar. Dict. Comm. 
T. 1. p. 331, ſeq. 

Theſe are otherwiſe called coris. 

BLAUM, 8.40, in rhetoric, denotes a kind of counter-argu- 
ment, whereby ſomething alledged föf the adverſary is retorted 
againſt him, and made to conclude a different way ; for in- 
ſtance, occidiſti, quia adſtitiſli inter fecio.— gates, Immo quia ad- 
fliti interfecto, non occidi; nam ſi id eſſet, in fugam me conjeciſ- 
ſem. You killed the perſon, becauſe you were found 4 
by his body. Biæum, Rather I did not kill him becauſe 
was found ſtanding by his body; ſince, in the other caſe, I 

ſhould have fled away. Heder. Schul. Lex. p. 549. ; 

Bi zum, in the Grecian laws, was an action brought againſt 
thoſe who raviſhed women, or uſed violence to any man's per- 

ſon. Potter, Archzol. 1. 1. c. 24. p. 126. Suid. in voe. 

B1zvum alſo denotes a kind of ſaline or ſea-wine, uſed by the 
antient Greeks in various diſorders. It was made of grapes 
gathered a little before ripe, and dried in the ſun ; then preſſed, 
the juice put up in caſks, and mixed with a large proportion 
of Lee en ; though Dioſcorides ſeems to deſcribe it as made 
of grapes ſteeped in ſea-water, and then preſſed. Gorr. Def. 
Med. p. 75. in voc. | 

- BIAFORA, in the cuſtoms of the middle age, a form of cry, 
or alarm to arms; on the hearing whereof, the inhabitants of 
towns or villages were to iſſue forth, and attend their prince. 
The word ſeems originally from Gaſcony ; and the Italians 
even now, on a ſudden inſurrection of the people, —_— 
cry, Via-fora, by an uſual change of the letter B into V. 
Vid. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 128. 

BIARCHUS, þ:agxS-, an officer in the court of the emperors of 

Conſtantinople, intruſted with the care and inſpection of the 
proviſions of the ſoldiery. Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. I. p 128. 
Briſſ de Verb. Signif. p. 79. Suic. Theſ. L. 1. p. 685. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Græc T. 1. p. 202. It. in Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 
p. 606. Fab. Theſ. p. 350. Schoettg, Lex. Ant. p. 218. 
The word is formed from g., annona, victuals, and apxn, 
chief or head. | 
The biarchus was the fame with what the Latins call 2 ec- 
tus annonæ. His function was called biarchia; by the Latins, 
præfectura rei cibariæ. He belonged to the ſcholia agentium in 
rebus. See AGENTES. 

BIARUM, in botany, a name by which the people of Egypt 
at this time call the root of the n:/ufar, or faba Ægyptia, grow- 
ing on the Nile. See NILUFAR. 

BIAS, or BIAss, the tendency or propenſity of a thing towards 
one ſide more than the other; particularly the deviation of a 
body, or a plain, from its rectilinear — or its level. Da- 
vil. p. 422. in voc. liais. See INCLINATION, Cycl. 


The word is French, hiais, which ſignifies the ſame. Me- 


deduces this further from the Italian biaco ; and that 
again from the Latin ob/iguus. Menage, Orig: Franc. p. 98. 

Bias of a howl is a piece of lead put into one fide, to load and 
make it incline towards that fide. 

BIBIO, the /Yine-fly, in the hiſtory of inſects, a very ſmall fly, 
found frequently among empty wine casks. It is produced 
from a ſmall, oblong, red worm, very common in the ſedi- 
ments of wine. It is ſomething ſurprizing to find the worms 
of this fly in the ſediments of wine while yet in the hogſhead, 
into which there ſeems no acceſs for any living creature. The 
antients, from this obſervation, have ſuppoſed this littly fly, 
tho it has no trunk or other viſible-inſtrument for boring, yet 


capable of piercing through the ſides of a cask, though an inch | 


thick. | 
BIBITORIUS mzyſculzs, in anatomy, a name given by Molinet 
to one of the guatuor recti muſculi oculi ; the adduttor of au- 
thors. See ADDUCTOR. | 
It ſeems to draw the eye inwards, or towards the noſe ; and 
takes the denomination b:bitorius from the Latin bibere, to 
drink, by reaſon of its action in viewing the liquor in the glaſs 
while a man drinks. Hleiſt. Comp. Anat. F. 316. p. 258. Ve 
ling. Synt. Anat. C 15. p. 237. Drake, Anthrop. L. 2. p. 323. 
BIBLE (Cycl.)—The word bible comes from the Greek f. Dla, 
or g. SM, uſed to denote any book; but, by way of eminence, 
applied to the book of ſcripture. . Bw again comes from 
gh, the Egyptian reed, from which the antient paper was 
procured, Vid. / % Etym. p. 70. See BI Tus. 232 
a e bible is known by various other appellations, as the ſacred 
. © books, the inſpired writings, holy writ, ſacred text, &c. By 
the Jews it is called mitra, that is, lecture, or reading; b 
the Chriſtians uſually ſcripture, q. d. writing; ſometimes 115 
the book of God, the canon, rule of faith, &c. Ses other deno- 
minations in Carpzov. Introd. ibr. Bibl. c. 1. 4. 1. p. 2. 
Snuic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. x. p. 687. voc. 88. We 
The liſt of the books contained in the bible is called the canon 
of ſeripture. See Canon, Cl. . 
N 


« 


Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 21, ſeq. 


that neither of them had ever ſeen it before. 


Du Pin. Diſſ. Prelim. F. 3. p. 61. not. 5 


relation in the 


BIB 


The books of the Zihle are ſaid to be canonical, by way of e 
tradiſtinction from others called deutero-canonical, apoc . 
plgudr-apecryphal, &c. Vid. 7%. Bibl. Heb. T. 2. (22 
ſ. 2. $. 12. p. 210. See CANONICAL, Oc. Tm, 

The books of the Old Teſtament appear to have been wris 
originally in Hebrew, in the character now called the Samari = 
from which it was tranſlated by Eſdras, after the Bab aryl 
captivity, into the Chaldee character, which was 1 
underſtood by the Jews than their own. By degrees, th. 

Jews adopting Chaldee words and phraſes, altered their | 
guage, and made a kind of jargon or mixture of both which 
was the vulgar Hebrew in our Saviour's time. By this 1 
the antient, or bible Hebrew, became in great meaſure foroct. 
and though the ſcripture continued ſtill to be read in the " 
Geng in this language, they were forced to explain A an 
-haldee ; which ſeems to have given occaſion to the Chalde, 
paraphraſtes till extant. Du Pin, Diſſert. Prelim. C. 5 


P. 57 * | 

The preſent Samaritan and Jewiſh copies of the bib differ in 
many reſpects, chiefly in the chronology of the patriarch 
where the Samaritan. comes nearer to the ſeptuagint. Other 
variations may be reſolved into the errors of tranſcribers, inter. 
polations for explication's ſake, and, perhaps, the deſigned cor. 
ruption of the Samaritan, to give countenance to the ſe& 
Prideaux, Connect. P. 1. I. 5. p. 601. 

The original language of the Old Teftament was doubtlek the 
old Hebrew, at leaſt the greater part; for all the books do not 
appear to have been written in the ſame. Some chapters of 
Eſdras and Daniel are judged to have been compoſed in Chal- 
daic ; and other chapters of this latter writer, as alſo the apo- 
cryphal books of Maccabees, of Wiſdom, &c. in Greek; To- 
bit and Eccleſiaſtes either in Greek or Syriac. Du Pin. Di. 
ſert. Prelim. F. 3. p. 61. Calmet, Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 293. 
For the New Teſtament, it was written in Greek, except $t. 
Matthew, which ſeems to have been compoſed in the later 
Hebrew, that is, the Syriac. Some will have St. Mark to 
have been written in Latin ; and the epiſtle to the Hebrews in 
Hebrew. Calmet, lib. cit. p. 294. 

A warm diſpute has been on foot for many ages, whether the 
original character, in which the 4;be was firſt penned by Mo- 


ſes and the inſpired writers, were the Samaritan, or the mo- 


dern Hebrew? Among the antients, Origen, St. Jerom, and 
the antient rabbins ; and among the moderns Joſ. Scaliger, Si- 
mon, Du Pin, Montfaucon, and others, contend for the for- 
mer : the modern rabbins, followed by Buxtorf, and ſome 
others, for the latter. Vid. Montfauc. Palæogr. Græc. I. 2. c. 
I. p. 119, 


For the authors of the bible, the names of moſt of them are 


| prefixed to the books ſuppoſed to be written by them; as the 


pentateuch by Moſes, Joſhua by the general of that name, &. 
though many objections have been made to divers of them. 

Aben Ezra, followed by Hobbs, Pereyra, Spinoſa, and ſome 
others, deny the five firſt books to have been written by Mo- 
ſes 2. F. Simon ® in particular aſſerts, that the books, as we 
now have them, are not the originals written by the inſpired 
pen- men, but abridgments of them made in aſter- times by a 


| kind of college or order of public actuaries or ſcribes appointed 


for that end. Da Pin. Diff. Prelim. ſur les Auteurs des 
Livres de la Bibl. F$. 1. prefixed to his Nouv. Bibl. des Aut. 
b Simon, Hiſt. Crit. du Vieux 
Teſtam. I. 1. c. 1. p. 3. It. c. 2. p. 17. It. c. 7. p. 50. re- 
futed by Du Pin. lib. cit. F. 1. p. 28, ſeq.] 

In the time of Joſiah, through the impiety of the two pre- 
ceding reigns of Manaſſeh and Ammon, the book of the law 
was fo totally loſt, that, beſides a copy of it found by Hilkiah 
in the temple, none other appears to have been known; at 


leaſt, the ſurprize which Hilkiah ſhewed at the finding it, and 


the grief which Joſiah expreſſed at the hearing it read, ſhe, 
2 King. c. 22. 
ver. 22. 2 Chron. c. 34. 

Copies were now made and diſperſed; yet, within a few years 
after, the authentic copy, preſerved in the temple, was bumt, 
with the temple, by the Babylonians. It was reſtored again 
after the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity by 
Nehemiah, or rather by Ezra ; ſome ſay by divine inſpiration, 


others, with more probability, by collecting the fragments and 


copies which were ſtill remaining, comparing them together 


and, out of them all, framing one compleat copy, where the 


readings were adjuſted, and the ſeveral books ranged in their 
proper order. Prideaux, Connect. P. 1. I. 5. p. 473-477 


Irenæus ©, Tertullian 4, Clemens Alexandrinus e, Baſil i, Au- 
guſtin 2, Jerom h, Chryſoſtom i, and others, hold, that the 
bible was totally loſt deſtroyed during the captivity in Ba- 
bylon, and ored by immediate revelation ; but the only 
foundation for this opinion ſeems to have been the fabulous 
book of Eſdras *, where it is alledged 
that God inſpired Eſdras for the new work by a draught of a 


miraculous liquor; after taking of which he retired into 3 


litude, and, in the compaſs of davs. diſgorged every titile 

of the bible juſt as it gp 2 * — more 

obable, that all the copies had not been deſtroyed; at leaſt, 

Daniel appears to have had one in the Babyloniſh captivit) i 

for he ſeveral times quotes it, and makes mention. of m 25 
| EO p 


FF | BIB 


A hm ſc Tren. adv. Here. |. 3. c. 25- Greek or other languages, and conſequently not known to ths 
phacies of J W — 7. Alex. ſtrom. A f Baſil, | writers of thoſe nations . Foſeph. contra Appion. p. 1038. 
be Chilon. 2. 5 Hieron, contr. Helvid. * Auguſt ap. Calmet, Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 294. Joſeph. ap. Calmet, 

"Mi ac. Sacr. Script. l. 2. Chry/ot. Homil. 8. in * OR 31 | ptuagint i 

E —- ah * Eldr. I. 2. c. 14. Gundling. Hiſt. Philoſ. Mo- The firſt vetſion of the bible was that of the ſeptuagint into 
ad Hebr. 4 „ Prideausx, lib. cit. p. 474-] ; Greek, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, or rather much 
ral c. 7. + ditions in Seal parts of the book, where any later; though the whole ſeems not to have been then tranſlated, 
Ezra ma Ly neceſſary for illuſtrating, connecting, or com- but only the pentateuch; between which and the other books 
thing 2 work ; in which he is ſuppoſed to have been aſſiſt-] in the verſion called of the ſeventy, the critics find a great 
_— ſame ſpirit whereby they were firſt written. Among 23 point of ſtyle and expreſſion, as well as of accu- 
0 5 J4itions is to be reckoned the laſt chapter of Deutero- | racy. \ id. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 3. c. 12. T. 2. p. 315. Du 
yk wherein Moſes ſeems to give an account of his own Pin, Diſſert. Prelim. ſur la Bible, J. 1. c. 6. F. I. p. 171, ſeq. 
r " nd burial, and of the ſucceſſion of Joſhua after him. | Simon, Hiſt. Crit. du Vieux Teſtam. I. 2. c. 2. See SepTU- | 
T = the ſame cauſe are to be attributed many other interpola- AGINT, Cyl. | a : 

tions in the Lible, which created difficulties and objections to Ariſteas indeed ſpeaks of a tranſlation, though an imperfect 
the authenticity of the ſacred text, no ways to be ſolved with-] one, of the Jewiſh ſcriptures before the time of Ptolemy ; but 
out allowing them. Prideaux, lib. cit. p. 491. - | his account is not ſupported by any appearance of probability. 
He changed the old names of ſeveral places which were grown | Vid. Calmet, lib. cit. p. 294. Du Pin, loc. cit, 
obſolete, 2nd inſtead of them put their new names, by which Divers kinds of books have been compoſed on the bible, either 
they were then called, in the text. Thus it is that Abraham to explain the ſenſe, or make its doctrine more obvious and 
i5 "or to have purſued the kings who carried Lot away cap- | acceſſible, or facilitate the remembrance of it; as introductions, 
tive as far as Dan; whereas that place, in Moſes's time, was | apparatuſes, ſummaries, manuals, hiſtories, expoſitions, com- 
called Laif; the name Dan being unknown, till the Danites, mentaries, harmonies, &c. Vid. olf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 2. 
long aſter the death of Moſes, poffeſſed themſelves of it. Gen. F. 5. p. 262. It. T. 4. F. 4. p. 48, eq. . 

3 Saxen BiBLEs.—The whole ſcripture is ſaid by ſome to have 
Laſtly, Ezra wrote cut the whole in the Chaldee character, been tranſlated into the Anglo-Saxon by Bede, about the year 
which was now alone in uſe among the Jews ſince the capti- oi; though others contend he only tranſlated the goſpels. 


vity, the old Hebrew being chang for it, which, ſince that e have certain books or parts of the bible by ſeveral other 
time, has only been retained by the Samaritans, where it is | tranſlators; as, 1%. The Pſalms by Adelm biſhop of Shire- 
wed to this day. | born, cotemporary with Bede; though by others this verſion 
Whether Ezra, in this review, added the #eri-cetb, or various | is attributed to King Alfred, who lived two hundred years 
readings, and the vowel points, or whether they be the addi-| after. Another verſion of the Pſalms in Anglo-Saxon was 
tion of later days, are queſtions which have been much agi-| publiſhed by Spelman in 1640 . 2%. The evangeliſts, ſtill 
tated, extant, done from the antient vulgate, before it was reviſed 


The books of the bible are divided by the Jews into three | by St. Jerom, by an author unknown, and publiſhed by Matth. 
clafles, viz. the law, the prophets, and the hagiographers ; a Parker in 1571. An old Saxon verſion of ſeveral books of the 
diviſion which they are ſuppoſed to borrow from Ezra himſelf. bible, made by Elfric abbot of Malmeſbury, ſeveral fragments 
Fach book is ſubdivided into ſections, or paraſches ; which | of which were publiſhed by Will. Lilly in 1638, the genuine 
ſome will have to have been as old as Moſes, though others, copy ” Edm. Thwaites in 1699, at Oxford x.— [ Bibl. 
with more probability, aſcribe it to the ſame Ezra. Theſe| Litr. No 4. p. 1—23. Calmet, Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 306, 
were ſubdivided into verſes, 4 marked in the Hebrew| ſeq. * Calmet, loc. cit.] Ts 

Lible by two great points, called ſopb paſuch, at the end of each. | Enghiſh BrBLEs.— The firſt Engliſh bible we read of was that 
For the diviſion of the lille into chapters, as we now have it, | tranſlated by J. Wickliffe about the year 1360; but never 
it is of much later date. Prideaux, Connect. P. 1. I. 5. T. 2.] printed, tho' there are MS copies of it in ſeveral of the public 
p. 479, ſeq. | libraries. J. de Treviſa, who died about the 2 1398, is alſo 
Divers of the antient bible-books appear to be irrecoverably | faid to have tranſlated the whole bible; but whether any copies 
loſt, whether it be that the copies of them periſhed, or that | of it are remaining, does not appear, 
Eſdras threw them out of his canon. Hence it is, that, in | Tindal's BI BLE. The firſt printed bible in our . . that 
the books ſtill extant, we find divers citations of, and refe- | tranſlated by Will. Tindal, aſſiſted by Joy and Conſtantine, 
rences to others, which are now no more; as the book of | printed abroad in 1526; but moſt of the copies were bought 
Jaſher u, the book of the wars of the Lord e, annals of the | up and burnt by biſhop Tunſtal and Sir Thomas More. It 
kings of Judah and Iſrael v, part of Solomon's three thoufand | only contained the New Teſtament, and was reviſed and re- 
proverbs, and his thouſand and five ſongs, beſides his books on | publiſhed by the ſame perſon in 1530. The prologues and 
plants, animals, fiſhes, inſects, &c 4. Lo which may be added prefaces added to it, reflecting on the biſhops an clergy, 
a book of Jeremiah, wherein he enjoined the captives who | this edition was alſo ſuppreſſed, and the copies burnt, | 
went to Babylon to take the ſacred fire and conceal it; alſo] In 1532, Tindal and his aſſociates finiſhed the whole bible, ex- 

the precepts which that prophet gave the Jews to preſerve | cept the apocrypha, and printed it abroad: but while he was 4 
theraſclves from idolatry , and his lamentations on the death | afterwards preparing for a ſecond edition, he was taken up, 9 
of king Joſiah.— [ Cite in Joſ. c. 10. v. 13. o Cited | and burnt for hereſy in Flanders. al 
Numb. c. 21. v. 14. Frequently cited in the books of | Matthew's BiBLE.—On Tindal's death, his work was carried " 
Kings and Chronicles. 4 1 King. c. 4. v. 32, ſeq. * 2 Mac- on by John Rogers, ſuperintendant of an Engliſh church in | 


ca ©:-5, 15 1. olf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 2. ſec. 4. F. 1.p. | Germany, and the firſt martyr in the reign of queen Mary, 
211, ſeq, It. T. 4. ſec. 4. p. 47. Calmet, Dict. Bibl. T. 1. | who tranſlated the apocrypha, and reviſed Tindal's tranſlation, = 
p. 293+] comparing it with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, | | 


The Jewiſh canon of ſcripture then was ſettled by Ezra; yet | and adding prefaces and notes from Luther's bible. He dedi- | 
not ſo but that ſeyeral variations have been ſince made in it: | cated the whole to Henry VIII. under the borrowed name of = 
Malachi, for inſtance, could not be put in the bible by him,, Thomas Matthews; whence this has been uſually called Mat- Ui 
lince that prophet is allowed to have liyed after Ezra; nor] thews's bible. It was printed at Hamburgh, and licence ob- | i 
could Nehemiah be there, ſince mention is made in that book | tained for publiſhing it in England by the favour of archbiſhop an 
of Jaddua as high-prieſt, and of Darius Codomannus as king | Cranmer, and the biſhops Latimer and Shaxton. | 
of Perſia, who were, at leaſt, an hundred years later than | Cranmer's BIBIE.— The firſt bibles printed by authority in Eng- 
Ezra. It may be added, that, in the firſt book of Chronicles,, land, and publicly ſet up in churches, was the ſame Tindal's 
he genealogy of the ſons of Zerubbabel is carried down for ſo| verſion, reviſed, compared with the Hebrew, and in many 
many generations, as muſt neceſſarily bring it to the time of places amended, by Miles Coverdale, afterwards biſhop of Ex- 
Alexander; and conſequently this book could not be in the | eter; and examined after him by archbiſhop Cranmer, who 
canon in Ezra's days. It is probable the two books of Chro- added a preface to it: whence this was called Cranmer's bible. 
nicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther, and Malachi, were adopted | It was printed by Grafton, of the largeſt volume, and publiſhed 
into the bible in the time of Simon the Juſt, the laſt of the men in 1540; and, by a royal proclamation, every pariſh was ob- 
of the great ſynagogue. Prideaux, ConneR. P. 1.1. 5. T. 2. liged to ſet one of the copies in their church, under the pe- 
p. 477, ſeq. It. I. S. p. 816, oy. nalty of forty ſhillings a month ; yet two years after, the po- 
The Jews, at firſt, were 2 reſerved in communicating their | © piſh biſhops obtained its ſuppreſſion of the king. It was re · 
ſcriptures to ſtrangers :: deſpiſing and ſhunning the Gentiles, | * ſtored under Edward VI. ſuppreſſed again under queen Mary, 
they would not diſcloſe to them any of the treaſures concealed | and reſtored again in the firſt year of queen Elizabeth ; | 
in the bible. We may add, that the people bordering on the new edition of it given in 1562, 2 | 
Jews, as the Egyptians, Phcenicians, Arabs, &c. were not | Geneva B1BLE.—Some Engliſh exiles at Geneva in q Mary's 
very curious to know the laws or hiſtory of © $row whom | reign, Coverdale, Goodman, Gilbie, Sampſon, Cole, Whit- 
in their turn they hated and deſpiſed. Their acquaintance | tingham, and Knox, made a new tranſlation, printed there in 
with theſe books was not till after the ſeveral captivities of the 1560; hence called the Geneva bible, containing the varia- 
Jews, when the ſingularity of the Hebrew laws and ceremo- tions of readings, marginal annotations, c. on account of 
| nies induced ſeveral to a more particular knowledge of | which it was much valued by the puritan party in that and the 
them. Joſephus ſeems ſurprized to find ſuch flight footſteps | following reigns. f | Pty wo 
of the ſcripture-hiſtory interſperſed in the -Egyptian, Chal- I Biſhop's BiBLe.—Archbiſhop Parker reſolved on a new  tranſla- 
dean, Phoenician, and Grecian hiſtory ; and accounts for it] tion for the public uſe of the church, and engaged the biſhops 
hence, that the ſacred books were OY OR and other learned men to take each a ſhare or portion. Theſe 
c N | 48 being 


8 


| 
1 


being afterwards joined together, and printed, with ſhort an- | 
notations; in 1598, in a large folio, made what was after- 

wards called the Great Engliſh bible, and commonly the bi/hop's 

bible. Ihe following year it was alſo publi in 8% in a 
ſmall but fine black letter: and here the chapters were divided 
into verſes; but without any breaks for them, in which the 
method of the Geneva bible was followed, which was the firſt 

. Engliſh bible where any diſtinction of verſes was made. It was 
printed in large folio, with corrections, and ſeveral prolego- 
mena, in 1572. The initial letters of each tranſlator's name 
were put at the end of his part, e. gr. at the end of the pen- 
tateuch W. E. for William Exon ; that is, William biſhop of 
Exeter, whoſe allotment ended there ; at the end of Samuel 


I 


R: M. for Richard Menevenſis, or bifhep of St. David's, to | 


whom tbe ſecond allotment fell: and the like of the reſt. The 
archbiſhop overſaw, directed, examined, and finiſhed the whole. 
This tranſlation was uſed in the churches for forty years, tho 
the Geneva bible was more read in private houſes, being print- 
ed above thirty times in as many years. King James bore it 


a mortal hatred on account of the notes, which, at the Hamp- | 


ton· court conference, he charged as partial, untrue, ſeditious, 
Sc. The biſbops bible too had its faults; the king frankly 
owned he had yet ſeen no good tranſlation of the bible in Eng- 
liſn; but he thought that of Geneva the worſt of all. 
Rhemiſh BIRL 8.—After the tranſlation of the bible by the biſhops, 
two other private verſions had been made of the New Telta- 
ment ; the firſt by Laur. Thomſon, made from Beza's Latin 
edition, together with the notes of Beza, publiſhed in 1583 
in 40, and afterwards in 1589, varying very little from the 
Geneva bible; the ſecond by the papiſts at Rheims in 1 $34. 
called the Rhemiſh bible, or Rhemiſb tranſlation. Theſe find- 
ing it impoſſible to keep the people from having the ſcriptures 
in the vulgar tongue, reſolved to give a verſion of their own, 
as favourable to their cauſe as might be. It was printed on a 
large paper, with a fair letter and margin. One complaint 
inſt it was its retaining a multitude of Hebrew and Greek 
words untranſlated, for want, as the editors expreſs it, of pro- 
per and adequate terms in the Engliſh to render them by ; as 
the words azymes, twnike, rational, holocauſt, præpuce, paſche, 
&c. However, many of the copies were ſeized by the queen's 
ſearchers,” and confiſcated ; and Th. Cartwright was ſollicited 
ſecretary Walfingham to refute it; but, after a good pro- 
«4 made therein, archbiſhop W hitgift prohibited bis further 
proceeding therein, as judging it improper the doctrine of the 
church of England ſhould be committed to the defence of a 
puritan, and appointed Dr, Fulke in his place, who refuted 
the Rhemiſts with great ſpirit and learning. Cartwright's re- 
futation was alſo afterwards publiſhed in 1618, under archbi- 
ſhop Abbot. About thirty years after their New Teſtament, 
the Roman catholics publiſhed a tranſlation of the Old at 
Doway- 1609 and 1610, from the vulgate, with annotations ; 
ſo that the Engliſh Roman catholics have now the whole bible 
in their mother-tongue; though, it is to be obſerved, they are 
forbidden to read it without a licence from their ſuperiors. 
Vid. Bibl. Liter. No 4. p. 15, — Calmet, T. 1. p. 307. 
King James's bible. — The laſt Engliſh bible was that which pro- 
ceeded from the Hampton-court conference in 1603, where 
many exceptions being made to the biſhop's bible, king James 
gave order for a new one; not, as the preface expreſſes it, for 
a tranflation altogether new, nor yet to make of a bad one a 
good one, but to make a good one better, or of many good 
ones one beft. Fifty-four learned perſons were appointed for 
this office by the king, as appears by his letter to the archbi- 
ſhop, dated in 1604; which being three years before the tranſ- 
lation was entered upon, it is probable ſeven of them were 
either dead, or had declined the taſk, fince Fuller's liſt of the 
tranſlators makes but forty-ſeven ; who being ranged under fix 
diviſions, entered on their province in 1607. It was publiſhed 
in 1610, with a dedication to king James, and a learned pre- 
face, and is commonly called King [Fames's bible: After this, 
all the other verſions dropped, and fell into diſuſe, - except 
the epiſtles and goſpels in the common prayer book, which 
were ſtill continued, according to the biſhops tranſlation, till 
the alteration of the liturgy in 1661, and the pſalms and 
| nns, which are to this day continued as in the old verſion. 
BIBLIA, or Bi1BL1A petraria, in a military ſenſe, denotes a 
machine uſed by the antients for throwing ſtones or darts. 
bs Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 128. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
. N Pe $47» © | | 5 
It was probably ſo called from Biblus, a city in Pheœnicia, 
where it might be invented; though this is little more than 
conjecture; nor is the form of this machine known. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIA, a branch of archæggrapbia, employed in the 
judging and peruſing of antient manuſcripts, whether written 


in books, paper, or parchment. Spon. in Præf. ad Miſcell. | 


Erud. Antiq. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 5. . 2. p. 125+ See 
"ARCH ZOGRAPHIAL , . + * by n 

All the great critics. have been eminent cultivators of bibliogra- 
ths as — iger, Sirmond, Salmaſius, Caſaubon, Labbe, Lam- 
; cius, c. 4 : 

© BrBL106RKAPHIA' is alſo uſed for a notitia or deſcription of prin- 
cee books, either in che order of the alphabet, of the times 
when printed; or of the ſubject- mattes. 


\ 
%.. . 


In which ſenſe, b:ibliographia amounts to much the fame with 
what is otherwiſe called biblictheca. Sce BIBLIOTHECA. 
Literacy journals afford alſo a kind of bibliographia. 

Naude, Corn. Beughem, Boeclerus, and Fabricius, have 
publiſhed 3:b/zographias. Bartels has a like work, under the title 
of biblionomia. V. Naude, Fibliogr. Politica, Ital. Magd. 1712; 
8vo. Ejuſd. Bibliogr. Militaris. Jen. 1635. 12mo. Fabri, 
Bibl. Antiq. c. 17. 5 1. p. 532. & : 

BIBLIOMANCY, SEN,“ a kind of divination performed 
by means of the bible. | | | 
his amounts to much the fame with what is otherwiſe called 

fortes bitlice, or ſortes ſanctorum. 

It conſiſted in taking paſſages of ſcripture at hazard, and draw. 

ing indications thence concerning things future; as in Auguſ⸗ 

tin's tolle & lege. It was much uſed at the conſecration of bi- 

ſhops. Vid. Prideaux, Connect. P. 2. I. 5. p. 464. 

F. J. Davidius, a jeſuit, has publiſhed a bib/romancy, under the 

borrowed name of veridicus Chriſltanus. 

| BIBLIOMANIA, an extravagant paſſion for books, to a degree 

of madneſs ; or a deſire of accumulating them beyond all rea- 

BIBLIOTHECA _ 

| IOTHECA properly ſignifies a library or repoſitory © 

books. See Like 104 wo * 

BiBLIOTHECA is alſo uſed for a compilation of all that has been 
written on a certain ſubject; or a digeſt of all the authors who 
have treated of it. 

In this ſenſe, we have hiſtorical Lil liothecas, as that of Diodo- 
rus Siculus ; mythological b:bothecas, as that of Apollodorus; 
theological and ſacred bibliothecas, as thoſe of Ravanellus, Sc. 

The firſt model of a libliotheca of this kind was given by Apol- 
lodorus of Athens, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, 240 years before Chriſt. The bibliotheca of the origin 
of the gods by that celebrated grammarian, has met with imi- 
tators in almoſt every branch of literature. Apollodorus's li- 
bliztheca conſiſts of three books, which contain the Greek ſto- 
ries and traditions concerning the genealogies of the gods and 
heroes till the Trojan times. It has been diſputed whether the 
work we now have be the original, or an abridgment 'of it 
made by Euphorion or Sopater . Du Pin has given an extract 
of it b.— [ Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 3. c. 27. F. 2. p. 660. 
and Boecler, Bibliogr. Crit. c. 5. p. 171. Du Pin, Bibl. 
Univ. des Hiſtor. I. 1. F. 8. p. 27, ſeq. ] | 
The hiſtorical bibliotheca of Diodorus Siculus is no other than 
a general hiſtory of all ages and countries known to the Greeks 
and Romans, brought down to the 180th olympiad. 

It is full of fables and traditions ; but the author has taken 
great pains to diſtinguiſh what is true from what is merely fa- 
bulous ; on which account it ſeems to have been, that Pliny 
repreſents him as the firſt of the Greek hiſtorians who ceaſed 
to play the fool; primus Gracrum defiit nugari. His work 
conſiſts of forty books, which were compoſed under the em- 
pire of Julius and Auguſtus. . We have an extract of it in Du 
Pin %:—f < Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. 3. c. 31. p. 76g. Bibl. 
Univ. des Hiſtor. I. 1. $. . p. 57, ſeq] 2] 

BiBLIOTHECA ſacra is a title given by Ravanellus to his com- 
mon- places or dictionary of the bible, containing all that he 
could find in theological books neceſſary for explaining ſcrip- 
ture, digeſted in the order of the alphabet. 

BIBLIOTHECA ftudii theologict is a collection out of the works of 
St. Jerom, St. Auguſtin, and others, neceſſary for a ſtudent in 
divinity. | 

The oats of Clemens Alexandrinus may be called a bibl- 
theca of the ſentiments and opinions of philoſophers ; the hit- 
tory of Euſebius a Bibliotheca of eccleſiaſtical writers; the Mag- 
deburgh centuries are called by Spanheim a Libliotheca of eccle- 


— 


161. See CEN TURIATOR and CENTURY. 
BI1BLIOTHECA is alſo uſed for a book containing an enumeration 
of ſeveral authors, and the titles of their writings. Du Pin, 
Bibl. des Aut. Eccleſ. T. 1. Pref. p. 1. Jour. des Scav. T. 
19. p. 671. 6 
In this ſenſe, Bitliothecas are either univerſal or particular, real 
o nominal, philoſophical, theological, eccleſiaſtical, or the 
ike: | | 
Univerſal BIBLIOTHECA is a book which treats indifferently of 
all kinds of authors and works, on however different ſubjects. 
Such are the Libliothecas of Photius, Geſner, Ciaconius, Poſſe- 
vin, Konig, and the epitomiſts and continuators of Geſner. 
Conr. Geſneri Bibliotheca Univerſalis Omnis Generis Autho- 
rum Nomina, cum Lucubrationibus Singulorum juxta Litera- 
rum Seriem propoſitum. Tigur. 1545. folio. 

The Bibliotheca of Photius is an account of what books the au- 
thor read in his embaſſy in the ninth century to Syria: and 
contains an abridgment of almoſt three hundred different au- 

thors, with the judgment of that patriarch on many of them. 
There are additions to it by Max. Ptanudes, only extant in 
manuſcript . ¶ Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. 5. c. 38. &. 6. 81 
p. 369, . Boecl. Bibl. Crit. c. 24. p. 397. Vid. Fabric. 
cit. 1. 5. c. | 


+ 


8.45 | 
The bibliotheca ſelecta of ding judged the moſt complete 


* . 


of that kind, nqtwithſtanding the fooliſh partiality of that au- 
thor, who, from principles of re igion, has ſuppreſſed all the 
proteſtant writers. It was printed at Rome in 1598, al 


FC, on t Cole | > 160 F folis. * - 
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ſiaſtical N Fabric. Bibl. Græc. 1. 6. c. 4. T. 12. p. 


BIB 


Particular BiBr YOTHECA gare thoſe which are confined to ſome 


j jviſion of books and authors; as ſome ſcience, 
3 order, or the like. Such are the bib:tothecas re- 
ſtrained to ſciences, as eccleſiaſtical and ſacred bib.iothecas. 
Of this kind we have eccleſiaſtical and theological biblrothdcas ; 
bibliotheras of chemiſts by Borelli and others ; of the F rench 
law by Bouchel ; of the conception of the virgin by Peter 
Alva and d' Aſtorga; of coins by Labbe of manuſcripts 
by Montfaucon. Vid. Ph.Labbe, Biblioth. Nummaria, printed 
4 the end of his Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum. Rouen, 1678. 
vo. It contains the writers on the antient Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman coins, medals, weights, and meaſures. | 

B1ieL10THECA of eccleſiaſtical writers is a work treating of the 
authors who have written on matters f religion. . 
Such are the eccleſiaſtical b;bliothecas of Miræus, Sixtus Sien- 

nenſis, Du Pin, and Dom Cellier. 

St. Jerom was the firſt who compoſed a work expreſs on the 
writers of the Chriſtian church, which was continued by Gen- 
nadius, Iſiodore, and Ildefonſus, to their reſpective times. 
Honorius biſhop of Autun made an abridgment of all four. 
Sigebert and Henry of Gant continued this work till the time 
of St. Bernard. Aub. de. Miræus continued it to his own 
time, and publiſhed the whole under the title of Brblrotheca 
Keelefiaftica. MI. Du Pin's bibliothegtte of eccleſiaſtical writers 
contains the hiſtory of their lives, the catalogue, criticiſm, and 
chronology of their works, a ſummary of what is contained in 
them, a judgment on their ſtyle and doctrine, and a liſt of the 
ſeveral editions of their writings. Du Pin, Nouvelle Biblio- 
theque des Autheurs Eccleſiaſtiques, 3d edit. Paris, 1633. 4to. 
20 tom. 

To this kind alſo belong the biblittheca ſacra's of Le Long, and 
of Mabillon, annexed to his treatiſe of monaſtic ſtudies. Le 


Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, five Syllabus omnium ferme Sacræ 


Scripture Editionum ac Verſionum, improved and augmented 
by Beernerus profeſſor of Leipſic. X 


F. Calmet, at the end of the later editions of his dictionary, 


gives an account of writers on the ſcriptures. 
Phil:fophical BiBL1oTHECAS, — The firit philoſophical bibliotheca 
is that compoſed by Jo. Friſtus, who not only took in the an- 
tient philoſophers, but other antient writers, from the origin 
of learning to the ſixteenth century, diſtinguiſhing them by the 
ſeries of time when they lived, and rehearſing their ſeveral 
writings. Fo. Fac. Friſti, Bibliotheca Philoſophorum claſſico- 
rum Chronologica. Tigur. 1592. 4to. afterwards inſerted in- 
to the Chronicon Chronicorum Eecleſiaſticum of Jan. Gruter, 
Fran. 1614. 8vo. 
He was followed by Iſrael Spachius, who, without any regard 
to the order of time, digeſted his work by the ſubjects. Drau- 
dius's brblzotheca claſſica, among the writers on other ſciences, 
enumerates thoſe on philoſophy. But his work being com- 
poſed chiefly from the catalogues of the Frankfort fairs; is not 
to be depended on. | 
Bolduanus's L ibliatheca phileſophica indicates the ſeveral writers 
according to their ſubject- matters; but is only a bare catalogue 
of titles. Lipenius's biblrotheca realis phileſophica is digeſted under 
heads or topics, and has this advantage, that it contains the 
ſeveral writers on each point or matter. The misfortune is, 
that they are rehearſed without choice, and frequently the 
moſt trivial books mixed with the reſt. What is worſe, books 
are often produced under one head, which belong to another, 
the author having been deceived by the titles, as not lookin 
into the books themſelves. The laſt and moſt exact is the bi- 
blictheca philoſophica of Struvius, wherein the ſeveral authors are 
diſtributed under their reſpective claſſes. Burch. Gotth. Stru- 
dii, Biblioth. Philoſophica in ſuas Claſſes diftributa, ſeveral 
times publiſhed, but laſtly with conſiderable additions by Jo. 
G. Lotterus, Jen. 1728. $vo. 
Real BiBLIOTHECA, that which is digeſted according to the or- 

der of things, or ſubjects of books; or it is an account of 
books digeſied or reduced under certain claſſes, according to 
their ſubject- matters. Such are the bibkothecas of Lipenius, 
Draudius, Boteluanus, and Struvius. Such likewiſe are the i- 
blietheca academica, flatiſlica, canonica of Thurmannus; the 
tivlietheca juris imperantium of an anonymous author; the 
bib iotheca numiſmatica of Banduri and Struvius. Such alſo are 
the theological biblicthecas of Molanus ; the eccleſiaſtical bib1is- 
thecas of Scultingius : the bibliothecarius quadripartitus of Hot- 
Unger ; the hiſtorical bib/iothecas of Le Long and Nicolſon ; 
the bibliotheca fudioft theologiæ of Giſb. Voetius ; the bibliotheca 
*beologica contrafta of Meier; the bibliotheca portatilis thedlogica 
of Endterus. 2255 
©IBLIOTHECA is alſo uſed fot a book rehearſing the writers: of 
ſome particular language, place, order, or the like. 
Such 8 Kempius's bibliotheca Anglorum theologica ; Ga- 
Zettus's bibliotheca thrologorum, alicrumpne ſcriptorum, Beloit, in 
French 3 Draudius's bibliethees ufo on! Ke h 


of ciſtertians by de Viſch; of canons regular by Gabriel Pen- 


de Sferina, and Ambroſe d' Alta Mura; of the franciſtans 

Luc. Wading, an Iriſh cordelier; of jeſuits by Alegambe, Ri- 
badeneira, Sotuel, and Labbe. Vid. Trev, Dit: Univ. T. 
1. p. 1024. . 


We have alſo bibliothecas of benedictine writers by Trithemius; 


not; of auguſfins by Herrera and Elſius; of præmonſtraten- 
ſes by Le of dominſcaris by Leander Alberti, Antony | 
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National BInL IoTHNc As are thoſe reciting the writers and books 
of a certain place, people, or language. Tubric. Bibl. Græc. 
I. 6. c. 10. T. 13. p. 631. 

Such are the Attic biblicthecas of Meurſius; the Greek and 
Latin biblicthecas of Fabricius; the Spaniſh bitliotheras of Nic. 
Antonio and Scottus; the biblictheca of Germany by Hertz1us; 
the bibliothecas of France by La Croix du Maine, Manceauz 
and Du Verdier; and that of Naples by Nic. Toppi, 
commented on by Leon. Nicodemus. Di&t. 'Irev. loc. 
Cit. | 
The Latin and Greek 6:3/iohecas of Fabricius are uſeful and 
excellent works in their kind, containing notitias of all the 
antient writers, non-eccleſtaſtical, in the order of ages when 
they lived, with an account of their writings, the ſeveral edi- 
tions and tranſlations of each; frequently their characters, ſub- 
ject matters, and the like. Je. Alb. Fairic BiBLIOTHECA 
Latina, five Notitia Auctorum Veterum Latinorum, quorum- 
cumque ſcripta ad nos pervenerunt, firſt printed at Hamb. 
1668, 8vo. but four or five times reprinted, with improve- 
ments, and ſucceeded, at different times, by two volumes of 
ſupplements ; all which have been ſince incorporated in an 
edition at Venice, 1728, 2 vols. 4to. Ejuſd. BInLIOTHECA 
Graca, ſeu Notitia Scriptorum Vete: um Græcorum quorum- 
cumque Monumenta integra aut Fragmenta edita extant, tum 
plerorumque MSS ac deperditis. Ed. 2. 1708. In it we have 
an account of all the writers from Homer, to the taking of 
Conſtantinople by the Turks. 
The ſame author has publiſhed a Latin b:3/zotheca of the middle 
and barbarous age, on the ſame plan with the former. Hillio- 
theca Latina mediæ & inhme Latinitatis, Hamb. 17 34— 
1736. 4 vols. 8vo. It is to be ſucceeded by ſeveral others, 
eſpecially the hiſtorians ; wherein he has endeavoured to fur- 
niſh a ſupplement to Voſſius, in alphabetical order, of the au- 
thors names. 
The French bibliotheca of Sorel is a book, wherein he pretends 
to form a library, compoſed only of French books, which yet 
ſhall be ſufficient for attaining the encyclopzdia. Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T. 1. p. 1024. ‚ 

Oriental BInL IOTHR CAS art thoſe which enumerate the authors 

and books in the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkiſh, Coptic, 
and Ethiopic languages. Such are thoſe of Hottinger and 
d' Herbelot, divers Arabs, Turks, Cc. f 
There are three kinds or methods of oriental bib/iothecas. The 
firſt contains the lives of the writers, and a catalogue of theit 
works : ſuch are thoſe of the Arabs. The fecond contains the 
names or titles of the books in alphabetical order : ſuch is that 
of Buxtorf. The third digeſts or clafſes the books according 
to their. ſubjects; ſuch is that of Hottinger. Hottinger, Bibl. 
Orient. c. 2. p. 59. 
The oriental bib/iothegue of D'Herbelot not only contains the 
titles of Arabic, Perſian, and Turkiſh books, but may ſerve as 
a kind of hiſtorical and geographical dictionary for thoſe coun- 
tries. Vid. Struv. Bibl. Philoſ. c. 3. p. 84. Stoll. Introd. ad 
Hiſt. Liter. P. 2. c. 1. F. 15. p. 427. | 

Rabbinical BIBLIOTHECA is a book containing a liſt of all the 
rabbin authors, with their writings, the editions of them, tha 
times when the authors lived, Ac. Trev. Did. Univ. T. 1. 

. 1024. | 3 
Nu authors have attempted books of this kind, as Manaſſa 
Ben Iſrael, R. Bapt. Jonas, a converted Jew ;- but both left 
them unfiniſhed at their deaths. R. Schabtai Ben Joſeph has 
publiſhed one, intituled pre jeſchenim, or the lips of the 
ſleepers, ' labia durmientium. We have another by Jul. Conr. 
Ottho, a converted Jew, under the title of gali razia, or ex- 
plication of hidden things. | 
Among the Chriſtians, Geſner, Sixtus Siennenſis, Molderus, 
Theodore, Ebert, Poſſevin, Beſodneus, De la Pauſe, Hottiri- 
ger, Crzleſt. du Montmarſan, Heiddegger, and M. Simon, have 
given the like notitias of rabbinical books. Plantaritz, at the 
end of his Forilegium rubbinicum, and the Buxtorfs, father and 
ſon, in their b:b/iotheca rabbinica, have done the ſame mote 
profeſſedly. But the moſt ample and beſt deſerving the title 
of a bibliatheca rabbinica, is that of Bartolocei an Italian, abbot 


of the order of St. Bernard, continued by Imbonati, printed 
at Rome, in five volumes in folio, under” the title of biblis- 


thera magnd rabbinica. Trev. Did. Univ. loc. cit 

It does not proceed according to the order of the titles of the 
books, like the former, but by that of the authors names, in 
the order of the Hebrew alphabet. The author dying, the 


work was finiſhed by Joſ. Imbonati, a monk of the ſame order, 
 whoadded a mantiſſa of authors, omitted by Bartoloceĩ; as alſo 


in 1694, a fifth volume, intituledy brbfothets Latina-Hebraica, 
containing a liſt of all the writers in Latin againſt the Jews, 
oy religion, antiquity, hiſtory, Ge. . Bibl. Heb. 


Hebrew 4ibliotheca of Wolfius contains 4 fiotitia both of 
the Hebrew writers of all ages, and of their books, whether 
written originally in Hebrew, or tranſlated by them inte that 
lan continued to the preſent times; being the ſubſtance 
| of Bartolocci's great work, without the long viſſertations and 
' digreffions, wherewith that is erouded z- but ſupplied: with a 
multitude of uſefull additions from other Writers. I. Chr. Mol. 


| ff, Bibliotheca Hebraa, Lip, & Hain. Toms, 1915. - 
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BrstioTHECA is alſo uſed for a colle9ion of the writings of ſe> 
veral authors in the ſame kind. Du Pin. Bibl. des Aut. Eccleſ. 
T. 1. Pref. p. 3. | | ü 
In this ſenſe, we have bibliothecas of the fathers, of aſcetics, 
preachers, chemiſts, &c. anatomical and pharmaceutical 6:b/1- 
othecar, &c. 

The bilblietheca of chemical philoſophers contains ſeveral pieces 
and dialogues of Hermes, Mary, Calid, Morienus, Artephius, 
Geber, c. Trev. Di. Univ. T. 1. p. 1024. 


The bibliotheca anatomica by meſſieurs Le Clerc and Manget, 


phyſicians of Geneva, contains a kind of body of anatomical 


tings. ; 
B1BLIOTHECA volante is a collection of ſmall pieces or tracts, 


not exceeding ſix ſheets a- piece, mãde by Jo. Cinelli, an Ita- 
lian academiſt of Florence, printed in 167 75 M. Bayle calls 
theſe pieces fugitives, on account of their being apt to be ne- 
glected and loſt, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs : ſuch generally 
are eſſays, diſſertations, orations, eulogies, letters, and the 
like. Fabric. Conſpe&. Theſ. Liter. Ital. p. 203. Struv. In- 
trod. ad Notit. Rei Literar. c. 8. F. 21. p. 755. 
BIBLIoTHECA fatrum, or of the fathers, is a collection of the 
writings of ſeveral of the leſſer fathers, printed in one or more 
volumes. Ittig. de Bibl. & Cat. Patr. c. 1. H. 1. p. 1. 
Combefiſius has given a bibliotheca patrum concionatoria; F. 
Chantelan, an aſcetic, a bibliotheca patrum aſcetica. Fabric. 
Bibl. Grzc. I. b. c. 10. F. 33. T. 13. p. 756. It. F. 38. p. 


1. & F. 39. p. 794. 
tn this bac 2 8 a great number of bibliothecas of the fa- 
thers, printed at divers places, and under various titles; as 
ort hodoxographia, hereſiologia, pngemgeoCuriner, 4 A veterum, 
theſaurus, analecta, ſpecilegium, muſeum, miſcellanea, acta ſanc- 
terum, catenæ, antique leftiones, varia ſacra colleftanea, &c. 
The firſt collection of this kind was made by J. Tichardus in 
1528, printed at Baſil, under the title of antidetum contra di- 
verſas omnium fere ſeculorum hereſes. He was followed at the 
ſame place by Hen. Petri, Jo. Heroldus, Jac. Grynzus, G. 
Fabricius. Simler and Geſner did ſomething of the ſame kind 
at Zuric. Theſe were followed by De la Bigne and others at 
Paris, Cologne, Lyons, Leyden, Antwerp, Rome, Venice, 
Sc. where each uſually improved and inlarged on his prede- 
ceſſors. Thus, the firſt only took in twenty fathers, the ſe- 
cond thirty, the next came to ſeventy, the next to eighty- five; 
the Paris bibliotheca of Bigne above two hundred; that of Co- 
1 three hundred; and that of Lyons four hundred. 

e firſt work of this kind, under the denomination of biblio- 
theca patrum, was that of Marg. de la Bigne, doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, publiſhed at Paris 1576, in 8 volumes in folio; in- 
larged, in a ſecond edition in 1589, to g volumes; and in a 
third, in 1609 and 1610, to 10 volumes. N 
This has proved the baſis of all the bibliothecas which have 
been publiſhed ſince, under the denomination of great biblio- 
thecas, and greateſt bibliathecas ; particularly the magna biblio- 
theca veterum patrum, printed at Paris 1654, in 17 volumes 
folio ; that at Cologn in 1618, in 15 volumes; and the maxi- 
ma bibliotheca at Lyons in 1677, in 27 volumes in folio. 
BiBL1oTHECA ſacra is a title given by the Paris editors to their 
b:ibliatheca of the fathers, which was cenſured, and ordered in 
the index expurgatorius to be eraſed, 

The great defect of the bibliothecas of fathers, begun by Bigne, 
and carried on by others, is, that the works of the 
thers are only given in Latin tranſlations. 

Ittigius has a treatiſe expreſs on the b:bl;athecas of the fathers, 
wherein are rehearſed the ſeveral works of this kind under the 
ſeveral cities or places where they were printed; and all the 
authors and pieces contained in each collection are enu- 
merated. 
riiſque veterum Scriptorum Eccleſi 
Lipſ. 1707, 8vo. Vid. Fabric. Bi 
13. p. 849. 
BIBLIoTRHECA is alſo uſed for a catal 


brary : Such are the bibliotheca Coiſliniana, bibliatheca Corde- 


icarum Collectionibus, 
Grec. I. 6. c. 10. T. 


Boi ſiana, &c. 
Labbe has publiſhed a Bibliotheca of bihliatheca s, or a catalogue 
of the names of thoſe who have written bibliothecas, which has 


ſince been continued, and improved under another title by 


Teſſier, from 800 writers to the number of no leſs than 2500. 


Schrammius has alſo publiſhed a programme on the writers of 


theological bibliethecas. 


Ph. Labbe's b:ibliotheca bibliothecarum was firſt publiſhed at the 


end of his ſpecimen nouæ bibliothece, MSS. Paris, 165 3, 4to. 
Afterwards by itſelf withgadditions, and again at Rouen in 
1664 and 1678. Beſides the writers of bibliothecas, it contains 
an account of the encomiaſts and biographers of learned men; 
of the moſt celebrated 
rope ; of thoſe who have publiſhed 
curioſities, inſcriptions, monuments, &c. 
Ant. Teſſier : Catalogus Auctorum qui Librorum Catalagos, In- 
dlicet, Bibliothacas, 2 
Seriptis conſignarunt, was publiſhed at Genev. 1686. 4to. To 
Which has fince- added a volume of ſupplements, Ibid. 
1705s 4to. Vid. Nouv. Rep. Lett. ann. 1686. p. 832, Jour. 
des Scav. T. 33. p. 986 110 N ore 
« Con. Schrammii de Scriptoribus Biblicthecarum 
Telmft. zto. 


o : 
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reek fa- 


« Tttigius de Bibliothecis & Catenis Patrum, va- | 


ogue of the books in a li- 
fiana, bibliatheca Thuanea, bibliotbeca Bignoniana, bibliatheca du 


printers and bookſellers throughout Eu- 
— or cabinets of 
C 


worum” Literaterum Elogia, Vitas, &c. 


| B 


> 


| 


BIBLIOTHECA, biblzothegue, is alſo a title given to divers 


BICAU 


Bic: 


BIBLIIOTHENA is alſo a name given to the books of the Old ard 


New Teſtament, in reſpect of their excellency, and ſufficien 
for the uſes of the Chriſtian life. Durand. ap. Trey, Dic 
Univ. T. 1. p. 1023. ; 
IBLIOTHECA divina of St. Jerom, the title by which th 
benedictines of the congregation of St. Maur call the Latin 
tranſlation of the ſcriptures made by that father from the 
Hebrew, publiſted at Paris 1693, and wh'ch by him was called 
canon Hebreus ; but it is much doubted by M. Simon and 
others, whether this bibliotheca divina be the pure Hebrew 
canon of St. * Kufter, Biblioth. Nov. Liter. T. 3 
266. Baſnage, Ouvres des Scav. Mars 1694. p. 361, Tre. 
Dict. Une T. t. 1083. e een 
or periodical accounts in French of new books. deeper 
Such are the bibliztheque choiſie of Paul Colomies, printed in 
1682 ; bibliotheque univerſelle by M. Le Clerc, begun in 1686 
and ended in 1693 ; which was ſucceeded by the ſame author's 
bibliotheque choiſie; and that by his bibliotheque ancienne & pu- 
derne : ſuch alſo are the bib/iothegue Argloiſe, begun by M. De 
la Roche, and continued by M. De la Chapelle; the 37% 
thegue Francoiſe by M. Camuſat; the bibliotheca novorum li. 
brorum by Kuſter and Sykes; and the bibliotheca literaria b 
an anonymous writer; alſo the b'ibliothegue Ger manigue, hiblu- 
theque Italigue, and bibliotheque raiſonnce. Vid. Struv. Introd. 
ad Hiſt. Liter. c. 6. p. 498 — 567. 


BIBLIOTHE CARIAN, alibrary-keeper, otherwiſe called libra- 


rian. See LIBRARY, Cycl. 


BIBLIOTHECARIAN is alſo uſed for the author of a Bibliotheca, 


or a catalogue of books. See BIBLIOTHECA. 

In this ſenſe, P. L'Abbe has given a bibliotheca, or catalogue of 
bibliothecariant. Geſner, Lipenius, Struvius, Fabricius, Cr. 
are celebrated bibliothecarians. 


BIBLISTS, biöliſtæ, an appellation given by ſome Romiſh wri- 


ters to thoſe who profeſs to adhere to ſcripture alone as the 
ſole rule of faith, exclufive of all tradition, and the ſuppoſed 
authority of the church. Trev. ,DiQ. Univ. T. 1. p. 1025, 
See BIBLE; Cycl. and Suppl. P 

In which ſenſe, all proteſtants are, or ought to be, b1bli/s, 
Biblifts, among Chriſtians, anſwer nearly to caraites or textu- 
2 among the Jews. See CaRaiTEs and TEXTVARIESõ, 

el. 

Prateolus makes the h/ ⁰ a branch of heretics, who aſſert, 
that nothing is to be received, or read to the people in the 
church, or ftudied in the ſchools by the youth, but the bare 
text of the bible alone ; that all further inſtruction and inter- 


pretation is needleſs, for that we are all divinely inſpired, and 


taught by God himſelf ; and finally, that all human arts and 


iloſophy are ſuperfluous and vain. Vid. Prateol. Elench. 
zreſ. I. 2. F. 23. p. 101. 


BIBLUS, ge., in botany, an aquatic plant in Egypt, calle 


alſo papyrus; of the ſkin whereof the antient Egyptians made 
their paper. Vid. * Paleogr. Græc. 1. 1. c. 2. p. 14. 
Reiman. Antiq. Liter. pt. p. 91. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. I. 
2. p. 372. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 9. p. 306. See Parr- 
RUS and PAPER, Cycl. 
Hence alſo the Greeks gave the denomination 86s, to books 
made hereof. Thus Lucan, 

Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere bibles 

Neverat Lucan, Pharſ. I. 3. ver. 222. 


BICAU DA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the xiphias dt 


ſword-fiſh kind. It is a large fiſh: its body is long, and q- 
lindric : its head terminates in a ſnout, like a hog's, running 
out into a long bony ſubſtance, like a ſword : its tail is forked: 
the upper part of its ſword is much longer than the under; and 
the creature has the power of moving both: the gills are large: 
it has no teeth: it has two tubercles near the tail; and has fi 
fins, two at the gills; and over- againſt theſe, on the belly, " 
has two long bony bodies, of a black colour, joined togeti® 
at their inſertion, and having behind them a furrow, inte 
which it can depreſs them at pleaſure, this cavity running 
along the belly almoſt to the tail: below theſe, it has, on 15 
belly, a broad, triangular fin, ending in an acute angle to 
the tail; and another of the ſame kind on the upper part 
its body: the tail is placed at about a finger's diſtance from the 
end of theſe ; but the largeſt of all its fins is that on the back: 
this begins juſt behind the head, and runs three feet dow! the 
back : it is made of a membrane reſembling parchment, 
is ſupported by ſeveral fibres: this naturally ſtands up ® 
a conſiderable height ; but the creature can depreſs this alſo, a 
pleaſure, into a furrow, which there is along the back beb 
it. It is five feet long,. or more than that, -and a foot and 
broad at the breaſt, tapering gradually towards the tail. 
covered with a thick and rough ſkin, and is brown on the 
and ſides; and has there ſeveral ſhort bony prickles: its bel 
is white: its fins are all of a browniſh grey, and the back yn 
has ſeveral beautiful black ſpots. It is a very well-taſts 
Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 163. | 
DALIS, in anatomy, an appellation given 
muſcle of the external ear, on account of its having tW o cal 
but which is ſubject to a, variety, having ſometimes * 


It 


by ſome to? 


one, and ſometimes three tails ; in which caſes, it is 
| entricalis and tricaudalis. Coftel, Lex. Med. p. 104+ 
Theologicarum, | 5 | 


cz, 


* . 
: 


BICINIUM, in church-Mmuſic, the 


B 1 C 


EICE, or Bist, among painters, 2 blue colour, prepared from 


'- Armenus, formerly brought from Armenia, but now 
— ſilver mines in Germany. Haller, in Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 179. p. 26. See ARMENUS Jhs. * 
The word comes from the barbarous Latin biſus, or Liſius; 
and that, perhaps, from the French bzs, grey, griſius; whence 
biſius punis. Vid. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. I. I. p. 565. Skin. 
9 hs beſt body of all bright blues uſed in common 
work ; but it is the paleſt in colour. It works indifferent)y 
well; but inclines a little to be ſandy, and therefore requires 
good grinding on a we hard ſtone, and ſhould be waſhed be- 
fore uſed. It lies belt ne 
except ultramarine. Smith, Art off Paint. p. 2 1. Wi 
We have alſo a green bice, made of the blue, with the addition 
of orpiment. It is of a ſandy nature; and therefore when 
uſed, which 1s rarely, it muſt be waſhed before uſe. Boyle, 
Phil. Work. abridg. T. 2. p. 68. Smith, ubi ſupra. See 

article CoLOUKS. 

BICEPS, (Cycl.) in anatomy, is a double muſcle, made up of 
two long, fleſhy bodies, more or leſs round, lying by the 
fide of each other on the middle anterior part, and a little to- 
wards the inſide of the arm. Theſe two bodies are ſeparated 
above, each of them ending in a ſmall tendon. 

Biceps femoris, a muſcle made up of two portions, one long, 
the other ſhort, and ending in one common tendon. Both 
portions are fleſhy, and conſiderably thick, and are ſituated on 
the back and outſide of the thigh, between the buttock and 
the ham. The great portion is fixed above by a ſtrong ten- 
don, in the poſterior and lower part of the tuberoſity of the 
iſchium, under the inſertion of the inferior gemellus, and cloſe 
behind that of the ſeminervoſus : fram thence it runs down to- 
wards the lower extremity of the thigh, where it meets the 
other portion, and joins with it, forming a common tendon. 


The ſmall portion is fixed by fleſhy fibres to the outſide of the] 


linea aſpera, below its middle, and to the faſcia lata, where it 
forms a ſeptum between the triceps and vaſtus externus : from 
thence the fibres run down a little way, and then meeting the 
oreat portion, a common tendon is formed between them. 
This ſtrong tendon runs down to the outer and back part of 
the knee, and is inſerted in the lateral ligament of the joint, 
and in the head of the fibula, by two very ſhort tendinous 
branches. It ſometimes ſends off a tendinous expanſion, 


which is often unskilfully cut off with the fat. As they run 


down, they become contiguous, and afterwards cloſely united 
by one common broad tendon, The antients, who looked 
on the two ſuperior extremities as two heads, thence gave it 
the name of biceps ; but it may be more properly called, from 
its inſertion, the coraco radialis. It is fixed by one of the 
ſuperior tendons to the apex of the coracoide apophyſis of the 
ſcapula on one fide of the tendon of the coraco brachialis, which 
adheres very ſtrongly to it. This tendon of the biceps is broad- 
er and ſhorter, and 4s fatuated moxe internally than the other ; 
and the fleſhy body belonging to this tendon is longeſt, and 
conſequently runs higheſt up. The other ſuperior tendon is 
ſmaller and longer than the former, and the fleſhy body belong- 
ing to it ſhorter, and more c ed. his tendon is 
lodged in the bony channel of the os humeri, being ſurrounded 
by a membranous vagina continued from the capſular liga- 
ment, and ending at the fleſhy body, where it is intirely cloſed. 
At the upper part of the groove, the tendon runs between the 
inſertions of the tendons of the ſupra ſpinatus and ſubſcapula- 
ris, paſſes immediately over the head of the bone within the 
capſular ligament, then leaving the joint between the two ten- 
dons juſt mentioned, is covered by another ſhort vagina, and 
is inſerted in the glenoide cavity, in the ſuperior impreſſion of 
the neck of the ſcapula, near the baſis, or the coracoide apo- 
phyſis. The two fleſhy bodies thus ſeparately fixed by their 
ſuperior tendons, approach by degrees, as they x + 2a and, 
before they reach the middle of the os humeri, they are 
cloſely united, and form afterwards a common tendon of a 
conſiderable breadth, which is inſerted laterally in the poſte- 
rior edge of the tuberoſity at the neck of the radius. This 
inferior or common tendon. of the biceps, a little before its in- 
ſertion, ſends off towards the interior condyle an aponeuroſis, 
which encreaſing obliquely in breadth-on the —— covers 
the inner and back parts of almoſt the whole fore arm, eſpe- 


cially the muſcles which lie upon the ulna, where it is inſen- 


my loſt. It likewiſe ſtrongly adheres to the pronator teres, 
—5 radialis internus, on the foxe - ſide of the joint of the 
elbow. 
Both the fleſby bodies of the biceps contribute to the formation 
of the aponeuroſis, each of the two portions, of which the 
common tendon is made up of, furniſhing a ſeries of tendin- 
ous fibres, which covering the foreſide of the true tendon, 
unite near the internal condyle by a particular kind of inter- 


texture and thus form the aponeuroſis. W#/infow's Anatomy, 
p. 106. 


BICHET, a corn- meaſure, containing about a Paris mingt, chiefly 


uſed in Burgundy and the Lyonois. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. 
p. 1026. | 


ingivg of two, either toge- 
ther or- IId. Orig. I. C. c. 19. Durand. Ratio. 
nal. I. . c. 1. p. 18. Du Ganges Glo. Lat. T. 1. p. 550. 


SUPPL. Vol. I. 


near the eye of any blue now in uſe, 


ſemble a fork. 
'Þ 7 


BID 


In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to monody. See 
M-:wopy, Cycl. 

BICKERN of an anvil, the pike or beak-iron. Maxon, Mechan. 
Exerc. P. 1. p. 3. See AxvII, Cycl. and Suppl. | 
BICLINIUM, in antiquity, two beds about a table; or, as ſome 
lay, rather a bed whereon two perſons lie to cat. Pitiſc. Lex. 

Antiq. T. 1. p. 277. See BID. 

BICORNE os, or two-horned bone, in anatomy, the ſame with 
the os hyoides. Gorr. Med. Def. p. 479. in voc. Drake, An- 
throp. I. 3. c. 15. p. 350. See HyoiDes. 

BICORNIS, in anatomy, an extenſor muſcle of the arm, other- 
wiſe denominated radiæus externus, and extenſer carpi radialis. 
Drake, Anthrop 1. 4. c. 6. p. 419. Heißt. Comp. Anat. F. 
335. p. 281. See RADlæus. | 

Bicornis pollicis manus is the proper extenſor muſcle of the 
thumb ; ſometimes alſo, from the number of its horns, called 
tricorms. Heift. Comp. Anat. F. 338. p. 283. 

It takes its riſe from the poſterior and middle part of the radius 
_ ulna, and is inſerted in the firſt, ſecond, and third pha- 
anx. 

BICORPOREA figna, thoſe ſigns of the zodaic which have two 
bodies, or conſiſt of two figures. olf. Lex Math. p. 256. 
Vital. Lex. Math. p. 8 5. 

Such are gemini, or the twins; alſo piſces, and ſagittarius, con- 
ſiſting of a man and a horſe. | . 

BIDAL, or BIDALE, in our antient cuſtoms, denotes the invi- 
tation of friends to drink ale at ſome poor man's houſe, who, 
= conſideration hereof, expects ſome contribution for his re- 
ief. 

This cuſtom ſtill obtains in the weſt of England, and is men- 
tioned in ſome of our antient ſtatutes. Vid. Stat. 20 Hen. 8. 
c. 6. Skinn. Etym. in voc. 

BIDALDI, an antient kind of foot-ſoldiers mentioned by the 
French hiſtorians, armed with two darts. Aquin. Lex. Milit. 
T. 1. p. 128. | 
Hence the origin of the word, which ſeems to be a corruption 
for bidardi or a binis dardis. They are alſo called bidarii, bi- 
daus, bideaux, bidauts, and pitauts. Caſen. Orig, p. 24. Trev. 
Di&. Univ. T. 1. p. 1027. | 

BIDDING is uſed for proclaiming or notifying. 

In which ſenſe, we ſometimes meet with bidding the banns. 

See BANN, Cycl. and Suppl. 

One part of the office of deacons, in the antient church, was 

to bidd the prayers by certain known forms of words; that is, 

to notify to the people when each part of the ſervice began. 

Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 2. c. 5 10. 

BipDIxN - rayers alſo denote an indirect kind of prayers, anti- 
ently called EY a4 S Fg97Fwroews, wherein no petitions were 
immediately addreſſed to God; but the people, eſpecially the 
catechumens, energumeni, and competentes, were called on, 
or exhorted to pray, and inſtructed what to pray for. Idem, 
ibid. I. 15. c. 1. F. 2. 

We have a form of theſe b:iddirig-prayers in the apoſtolical con- 
ſtitutions, tranſcribed from thence by Bingham. 

BippiNG alſo denotes the raiſing the price of a thing at a ſale or 
auction. See AUCTION, Cyct. | 
This anſwers to what the Romans called /ic:tari ; the French 
encherir. "The antients uſed to lid by holding up the hand or 
2 Vid. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 2, p. 88. voc. licitatio. 
Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 535. voc. licitari. Savar. Dict. Comm. 
T. x. p. 1673. 

BipDING of the beads, a charge or warning which the pariſh- 
Prieſt gave to his pariſhioners at certain ſpecial times, to ſay ſo 
many pater-nofters, &c. on their beads. & inn. & -Cowel. in 
voc. f 85 

BIDENS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; the characters 
of which are hel. : the flower is uſually of the regular floſculous 
kind, compoſed of a number of ſmall floſcules, divided into 
ſeveral ſegments at their ends, placed on the embryos, and con- 
tained in one common ſcaly cup. Sometimes there are alſo a 
number of ſemifloſcules in the flower; but this is leſs common. 
The embryos finally ripen into ſeeds, terminating in ſeveral 
prickly points. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſl. 1 2. | 

The ſpecies of / idens, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 

theſe : 122 

1. The common bidens, with leaves divided into three parts. 
2. The 4idens, with undivided leaves. 3. The broad-leaved 
Canada bidexs, with gold-yelow flowers. 4. The whole 
leaved American bidens, with white flowers. 5. The {mal- 
lage leaved American $idens. 6. The hawk-weed leavod In- 
dian bidens, with alated ſtalks. 7. The trifoliate American 
bidens, with daiſy- like Hawers. 8. The American lidens, with 
roundiſh bullated leaves 9. The American ide, wiyh ob- 
long, bullated, and finuqus leaves. 10. The alex leaved ſhrub 
American bidens, with yellow flowers. 'a 1. The ſhrubby 
American hidens, with the leaves and appearance of the o- 
parſnip. 12. The trifaliate angelica-leaved American Lidens, 
with yellow radiated flowers. 13. Ihe he leaved Ameri- 

An hidaus, with radiated flowers. Towp. Juſt. p. 462. 

Bigens is a tall, large, aquatic plant, recommended as good 

againſt puiſon and the bite gf ferpents. It is alſo, eſteemed a 

detergent, and uſed in ſternutatories. The name bidens has 

been given it {rom the pointed figure of its feed, which re- 
Vid. Zemer. Diet. des Prog in voc. 

BIDENTaAL, 


BIG 


BIDENTAL, 'in antiquity, a place ſtruck with a thunderbolt, 
and on that account conſecrated to the gods, and forbidden to 
be trod n. Nor. Marcell. c. 1. p. 564. Scholiaſt. Perſ. ad 
ſat. 2, v. 27. IP 

Bidental ly differed from puteal, as in the latter the thunder- 
bolt was ſuppoſed to be hidden, or buried with ceremony un- 
der the ground. Kenn. Roth. Antiq. P. 2.1. 5. c. 10. p. 336. 
Struv. Antiq. Rom. c. 6. p. 293. 

The fall of lightning, or a thunderbolt, on any place, was 
judged by the Romans an indication that Jupiter demanded it 
for himſelf. Hence they ſurrounded it with a wall, rail, ſtakes, 
or even a rope; and expiated it, by the ſacrifice of a b:dens, 
or ſheep of two years old. Vid. Buling. de Fulm. c. 11. Lo- 
meier, de Luſtrat. c. 1 3. — 

Feſtus repreſents the bidental as a temple, where ſheep of two 
years old were offered in ſacrifice . But by temple he here 


means no more than a place incloſed, and conſecrated to the |. 


8 b.,—[* Ft. de verb. ſignif. in voc. Bidental. V Pitiſc. 

x. Ant. T. 1. p. 277. in voc. 

BIDEN TES, in middle-age- writers, denotes two yearlings, or 
ſheep of the ſecond year. Kennet, Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq. in 

voc. . | 

The wool of theſe b:dentes, or two year old ſheep, being the 

firſt ſheering, was ſometime ws as a heriot to the King, 

on the death of an abbot. Kennet, loc. cit. 


Among the antient Ramans, the word was extended further 


- * 


to any ſorts of beaſts uſed for victims, eſpecially thoſe of that 


age: whence we meet with ſues bidentes. See BIDEN TAL. 
Vid A. Gell. 1.16. c. 6. Struv. Ant. Rom. c. 10. p. 462. 


Lang. Epiſt. Medic. I. 1. Ep. 61. p. 297. of. Etym. p. 


1. 
BIDET, a nag, or little horſe, formerly allowed to each troop- 
er, and dragoon, for his baggage, and other occaſions. Cru/o, 
Milit. Inſtr. for Cavalry, app. 
Bidets are grown into diſuſe, on account of the expences there- 
of, and the diſorders frequently arifing from thoſe who at- 
tended on them, &c. | 
BIDLEI, Buda, an order of magiſtrates at Sparta, five in num- 
ber, whoſe buſineſs was to have an eye over the ephebi, and be 
reſent at their exerciſes, wreſtlings, &c. Craig. de Repub. 
5 I. 2. c. 5. Schottg. Lex. Antiq. p. 219. 
BIER, a kind of wooden carri in which the bodies of the 
dead are born to their grave. BURIAL. | 
The word comes from the French biere, which ſignifies the 
ſame. It is called in Latin feretrum, a ferends. | 
Among the Romans the common bier, whereon the poorer 
ſort were carried, was called ſandapila; that uſed for the richer 
ſort, lectica, leftica funebris, ſometimes lefus. The former 
was only a ſort of wooden cheſt, vilis arca, which was burnt 
with the body; the latter was enriched and gilded for pomp. 
It was carried bare, or uncovered, when the perſon died a na- 
tural and eaſy death; when he was much disfigured or diſtort- 
ed, it was veiled or covered over. Pitiſc. L. Antiq. T. 1. p. 
774. voc. Feretrum. It. T. 2. p. 26. voc. Lectica. Id. ibid. 
p. 689. voc. Sandapila. Kenn. Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. I. 5. c. 
10. p. 348. Du Cange Gloſſ. Lat. T. 3. p. 241. voc. 
Gus. | 
B1eR is more peculiarly uſed for that whereon the bodies of 
ſaints are placed in the church to reſt, and expoſed to the ve- 
neration of the devout. 0 
This is alſo called in middle-age writers, lectus, feretrum, 
lectica, and loculus ; and was uſually inriched with gold, ſilver, 
and precious ſtones, which was the cauſe that the bier of St. 
Benedict was pillaged, and all its ornaments carried off, In 
our Engliſh churches we read of gilt, and cryſtal biers. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 3. p. 241. voc. Lefus. It. p. 319. 
voc. Loculus. It. p. 237. voc. Lectica. Dugd. Monaſt. Abr. 


p. 304. 

BIF FA, in middle-age writers, a machine for caſting ſtones and 
darts, having a moveable counterpoiſe, which turned round 
its yard. Agid. Rom. de Regin. Princ. I. 3. c. 18, Aquin. 
Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 128. 
BIFRONS, a perſon double-fronted, or two-faced. 


BryRONS is more peculiarly an appellation of Janus, who was | 


repreſented by the antients with two faces, as being ſuppoſed 


to look both backwards and forwards : though other reaſons | 


for it are recited by Plutarch *. Sometimes he was painted 
with four faces, quadrifrons, as reſpecting the four ſeaſons b. 
Vid. Serv, ad En. I. 12. v. 198. Plat. Quæſt Rom. 
Ne 21. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 925. Þ® Crinit. de Ho- 
neſt. Diſcipl. 1 4. c. 10.] rk HA | 
BIGA (Cycl.)—The invention of bige is attributed by Pliny * 
to the Phrygians ; by Iſidore b, to Cyreſtenes of Sicyon, who 
firſt yoaked two horſes together.—[* Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 7. c. 
56. * d. Orig. I. 18. c. 35.] f 
_  Bige were the chariots firſt uſed in the Circenſian games; then 
. trige, and afterwards quadrige. See CHARIOT, Suppl. and 


1 


| 


| 


| * 
being erected in moſt public places of the city. Pitiſt Lex, 
Ant. T. 1. p. 278. See STATUE, Cycl. 

Figures of big were alſo ſtruck on their coins. Beverin. Synt, 
22 p. 8. See BIO ATI. | 
The drivers of bigæ were called bigarii ; a marble buſt of one 

Florus a higarius is ſtill ſeen at Rome. Pitiſc. loc. cit, 

BicA, or BicaTA, in writers of the middle and berharoy; 
age, a cart with two wheels, drawn often with one horſe I 
was more frequently called birota. Kenn, Gloſſ. ad Paroch 
Antiq. in voc. 

BIGAMY (Cycl.)—According to the law of Scotland, the 
crime in bigamy conſiſis in the perjury it implies, as being a 
manifeſt 4 of the matrimonial oath ; and it is puniſhed 
in the ſame manner as perjury, with confiſcation of moyez. 
bles, impriſonment for a year and a day, or, longer, at the 
king's will, and infamy. This is by force of the act 19 Q. 
Mary. The crime is but ill defined in this ſtatute, but the 
meaning is plain enough, to ſhew that a man's marrying a ſe- 
cond wife, or a wife a ſecond huſband, during a ſtandi 
marriage with a former wife, or former huſband, is b; any. 
By a ſtanding marriage is meant one formally ſubſiſting at the 
time; for bigamy is committed, whether the former marriaze 
is reducible for adultery, or ſubject to be declared null a. "iti 
for impotency or contingency of blood. But in this caſe, the 
caſe of the bigamiſt is held favourable ; eſpecially if the former 
marriage be declared null, before the proceſs for the bigany is 
commenced. Mackenz. Crim Law. 

BIGATT, in antiquity, a kind of antient Roman ſilver coins, on 
one ſide whereof was repreſented a biga, or chariot drawn by 
two horſes. See BiGA, Cycl. and Suppl. 

The bigatus was properly the Roman denarius, whoſe impreſ- 
ſion during the times of the commonwealth, was a charict 
driven by victory, and drawn either by two horſes, or four, 
according to which it was either denominated bigatus, or gua- 
drigatus. 

Bigati therefore were of different values, according to the ſpe- 
cies of denarii, &c. The denarius bigatus is rated by Beve- 
rinus at a Roman julio, the guinarius at half, and the /extariy 
at a guarter of a 5ulio, Beverin. Synt. de Ponder. p. 37, and 


217. 
Several of thoſe called conſular medals are alſo higati. 
In lieu of horſes, the chariot is repreſented on ſome higati, a; 
drawn by two deer, eſpecially in the medals of the family of 
Axſia; on thoſe of the family Crepereia, by two hippopotami, 
who draw, or rather bear Neptune on their tails. Tres, 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. 1036. 

BIGGEL, in natural hiſtory, a quadruped much about the co- 
lour and bigneſs of a rein- deer; its head is ſaid to be like that 
of a horſe; its main like that of an aſs, with black cloven 
feet, and two black horns on his head. 

This animal is found in the Eaſt-Indies, according to Mandel- 
: Noe, in Harris's collection of voyages, Ne 52. p. 775 
A creature brought from Bengal, ſomething anſwering ts 
deſcription, was ſhewn in London, an. 1745. We have 2 
Ne and figure of it by Dr. Parſons, in Phil. Trail 

* 476. F. 17. 

BIGH I, 224 ſea- language, denotes any part of a rope, 25 
is taken compaſling, coiled up. When they cannot, ct 
would not, take the end in hand, becauſe of the cables being 
coiled up; they ſay, give me the bizht, or hold by the bight, 10. 

by one of the fakes, which lies rolled up one over the other 
Mamnw. Seam. Direct. p. 8. Betel. Sea. Dial. 4. p. 194. 

BIGNONIA, in botany. See TRUmPET-flower. 

BIGO T, (Cycl.) in Italian higentia, is uſed to denote a Vene- 
tian liquid meaſure, containing the fourth part of the amph 
or half the boot. Savar. Did. Comm. T. 1. p. 335. 

BIGOURNEAU, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Bello- 
nius to that genus of cachleæ, called the ſemi- circular mouthet, 
or ſemi-lunar kind, including the neritæ. See NERITA. 

BIL, in ichthyography, a name given in ſome parts of England 
to a particular ſpecies of cod. fh, called by Willughby glu 
luſcus. It is but a ſmall kind, ſeldom exceeding twelve inches 
in length, and is not of the round bodied ſhape of moſt of tbe 
other ſpecies, but is broad and flatted at the fides. Its colou 

on the back is a pale olive colour, or duſky yellow; its belly 
is white; its ſcales are more than twice as large as thoſe of t 
cod, and adhere very firmly to the ſkin. The mouth 15 of 2 
moderate ſize, and under the chin, or in the angle of the | 
lower jaw, there is a ſmall ſhort beard. The jaws are fur- 
niſhed with long, ſtrong, and ſharp teeth, which bend back. 
ward; but there is only one row of theſe in each jaw. IN 
dotted lines running along the ſides, are curved to the end 0 
the abdomen, deſcending gradually from the upper angle 
the gills toward the bottom of the belly. It is diſtinguiſhe 
from the cod by its ſmalineſs, by its being ſhorter and broad" 

in its ſhape,. by the paleneſs of its colour, and largeneſs of 1 
ſcales; tho it agrees with it, in having a beard under the chin. 


Cinczxs Es lud:, Cycl. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 169. 
The moon, night, and the morning, are by mythologiſts | BILANCIIS deferendis, a writ directed to a corporation, er 
_ ſuppoſed to be carried in bige, the ſun in quadrige. carrying of weights to ſuch a haven, there to weigh the W 
- Statues in bigæ were at firſt only allowed to the gods, then to that perſons by our antient laws were licenſed to tranſpon | 
© conquerors in the Grecian games; under the Roman em-] Reg. Orig. 270. Blount. Cawel. n 
perors, che like ſlatues, with bigæ, were decreed and granted BILAND in navigation, a ſmall flat bottomed veſſel u 


to great and 
i 9 a 


ving men, as a mam in northern countries, with one large maſt and ſail; 


* 
* 


havins 
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BILL 


zis deck railed from head to ſtern, half a foot above the plat- 
Oran. Dict. Math. p. 272. i 
BILAT ERAL cognation, denotes kinſhip, or kindred, on both 
ſides ; that of the father as well as mother. See COGNATION, 
2 is the relation of brothers, ſiſters: Bilateral ſtands con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed to unilateral. Hartung. Exerc. Jur. Civ. 5. 


41. 

BILBOWS, at ſea, a puniſhment anſwering to the ſtocks at land. 
Guill. Gent. Dict. p. 3. in voc. See STOCKS. 

BILCOCK, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the water 
rail, a bird of the moor-hen kind, but ſmaller than the common 
moor-hen. See ROLLUS. 

BILE, in natural hiſtory and medicine. See GALL, Suppl. and 

ILE, Cycl. 

BILIMBI, Is natural hiſtory, the name of an Eaſt- Indian tree, 
very famous throughout that part of the world for its uſes in 
medicine. European botaniſts have called it malus indica 

ufu pentagono, or the Indian apple-tree, with the five-cor- 
nered fruit. 
It ſeldom grows to above twelve feet high, and is not common 
wild, even in the Eaſt-Indies, but is carefully cultivated in 
rdens, where it flowers all the year round. Bont, Med. Ind. 
he juice of the root is drank as a cure for fevers. The leaves 
boiled, and made into a cataplaſm with rice, are famed in all 
ſorts of tumors, and the juice of the fruit is uſed in almoſt all 
external heats, dipping linen rags in it, and applying them to 
the parts. And the ſame is drank, mixed with arrack, to 
cure diarrhæas; and the dried leaves, mixed with betle leaves, 
and given in arrack, are ſaid to promote delivery. The fruit 
is pleaſant to the taſte, when fully ripe, and is commonly 
eaten; when ſmaller, and unripe, it makes. a very pleaſant 
ickle. Ty 

BILINGUIS, (Cycl.) X2»56-, properly denotes a perſon, who 
has two tongues in his mouth ; an inſtance of which is given 
by Dolæus. Bonet. Medic. Septent. I. 5. F. 25. c. 1. p. 301. 
Caft. Lex. Med. p. 104. See Tox Gu, Cycl. and Suppl. 

BILINGUIS is alſo uſed for a perſon who ſpeaks two languages, 


— 


which was formerly reputed a kind of prodigy. Cal. 1. 2. 


Diff. Pulſ. c. 5. Cat. Lex. Med. p. 264. voc. Diglottos. BILL 


BILIOUS fevers, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs ſuch | 


BIN 


cut in two, and half given to the borrower, and the other 
half ſtitched to the pledge; that, upon comparing them 
together again, the borrower may receive his goods on 
paying the money ſtipulated. Savar, Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 
343. 


Crows BILL, reſtrum corvi, among chemiſts, the beginning of 


the philoſopher's ſtone, diſcovered by the blackneſs of the mat- 
ter, called alſo the crow's head. Libav. Opp. T. 2. p. 205. 
Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 642. voc. Reſtrum. f 


BILLS of mortality are accounts of the numbers of births and 


burials within a certain diſtrict, every week, month, quarter, 
or year. SeeMoRTALITY, Cycl. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay weekly bills, monthly Hills, quarterly, and 
yearly bills, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 143. p. 21. 
The London bills of mortality, which were the firſt, are com- 
poſed by the company of pariſh clerks, and expreſs the num- 
ber of chriſtenings of each ſex, and the number of deaths 
from each diſeaſe, 
From the Breſlaw bill. Dr. Halley has endeavoured to eſtimate 
the degrees or proportions of mortality at different ages, and 
from thence to ſettle thevalue of annuities on lives. Vid. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 196. p. 597, and 654. See ANNUITY), 
Cycl. and Suppl. 
Sir William Petty, and Capt. Grant, have publiſhed obſerva- 
tions on the bills of mortality of London. The former of 
theſe authors has done the ſame on thoſe of Dublin. Phil. 
Tranſ. No 143. p. 21, ſeq. 
Dr. Sprengel gives a compariſon of the bills of mortality of 
ſeveral cities and countries in Europe. Phil. Tranſ. No 380. 
454. Item, No 381. p. 25. Item, No 4co. p. 365. 


P 
BILLARD, in ichthyology, an Engliſh name for the young 


fiſh of the coal fiſh, or rowling pollack, up to a certain ſize, as 


the cod to a certain ſize is called a codiing. H/i/lughby's Hiſt. 
Piſc. p. 169. 


BILLES, in traffick, a name given firſt by the French, and af- 


terwards by other nations, to the maſſes of raw ſteel, or ſuch 
as has been tempered for ſale, and is ready to be wrought into 
tools, &c. This in working loſes its temper, but it recovers 
it again by plunging it into cold water. 

ETS (Cycl.) are to be three feet long, and the band 24 
inches round. Moor, Math. Comp. c. 2. p. 16. 


fevers as ariſe from an immediate effuſion of the bile. Theſe BiLLET, billette, in the French cuſtoms, a little ſign in form of 


often ariſe from violent fits of anger in the patient. Of this 
nature are the cholerica febris, and cauſus. See FEVER, Cycl. 
and Suppl. and Causus, Suppl. 

BILL, (Cycl.) in phyſiology, is a cartilaginous ſubſtance covered 
with a ſkin or cutis, which forms the beak, or ro/rum, of 
birds. See BIRD, Cycl. and Suppl. | 
The does the office of teeth in ſome birds; alſo of wea- 


| 


a caſk, hung up at places where toll is to be paid, to advertiſe 
paſſengers and carriages, that ere they advance farther, the 


dues are to be paid to the king, or the lord who is charged 


with the care of repairing the highways. Trev. Dict. Univ. 
T. r. p. 1044. 


BILLETING of ſoldiers, is the lodging or quartering them in 


the houſes of the inhabitants of a place. y 


pons of offence. In the parrot kind it is hooked, and ſerves BILUR, in natural hiſtory, a name given by many of the Ara- 


to climb, and catch hold of boughs withal *®. The upper bill 
of this bird is filled with rows of croſs bars; and the under 
bill, which is much ſhorter, ſhuts within the upper, and | 
draws againſt the roof of the mouth; by which means a kind 
of Nr is effected, before the meat paſſes into the 
craw b. e phcenicopter's hill is a true h la, pointed at 
the end like a ſword; — what is banda, the —— bill 


of this bird moves in eating, the lower being fixed, which is 


the contrary of what is found in all other kinds e. The wood- 
er's bill is ſtrong, and ſharp enough to dig holes, and 


uild in the heart of the hardeſt timber . [* Grew, Muſ. Reg. 


Societ. p. 57, ſeq. * Phil. Tranſ. No 211. p. 155. © Grew, 
loc. cit. p. 67. 4 Phil. Tranſ. Ne 350, p. 509.] See Pfox- 
NICOPTERUS and Pic us. 

In the iſland of Fero, a fixed reward is given for the bills of 
ravenous birds : All watermen are obliged to bring a certain 
number yearly to the country courts, at the feaſt of St. O- 


laus; when they are thrown into a heap, and burnt in tri- 2 


umph *, . Plott gives divers inſtances of monſtrous irregulari- 
ties in the bills of birds; particularly of a raven, whoſe man- 
dibles croſſed each other, the lower chap turning upwards, 
and the upper downwards >. [. Barthol. Act. Med. Hoff. 
FH 5 p. 89. > Platt, Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. c. 7. F. 14. Item, 

n 12 | 


BiII I, in commerce—Lumbard B1LLs are inſtruments of an 


uncommon kind and figure, uſed in Italy and Flanders, and | 


of late alſo in France ; conſiſting of a piece of parchment, 
Cut to an acute angle about an inch broad at top, and termi - 
nating in a point at bottom ; chiefly given, where private per- 
ſons are concerned in the fitting out a ſhip on any long 
Voyage. 

The manner is thus : The party, who'is defirous to be con- 
cerned in the cargo or venture, carries his money to the mer- 
chant, who fits out the ſhip, where it is entered down in a 
regiſter ; at the ſame time the merchant writes down on a 
piece of parchment, upwards of an inch broad, and ſeven or 


eight inches long, the name of the lender, and the ſum lent, | 


which being cut diagonal wiſe, or from corner to corner, 
each party retains his half. On the return of the veſſel, the 
lender brings his moiety to the merchant, which being com- 
| rome with the other, he receives his dividend accordingly. 
Much the fame is practiſed in Holland by thoſe who lend 
money on pledges: The name of the borrower, and the 


ſum, are written on a like flip of parchment, which is 
5 SLIM | 


* 


bian writers to a gem, which, tho* they often mention, yet 
they have no where given us a deſcription of. Some have 
imagined it the onyx, and others the bery] ; but it appears 
more probably to have been a ſpecies of cryſtal; probably the 
pebble cryſtal of the Eaſt-Indies, which is conſiderably finer 
than the common ſprig cryſtal, and is often ſold under the 
name of the white ſaphire ; tho* conſiderably inferior, both in 
luſtre and hardneſs, to the true white ſaphire. The only rea- 


ſon that people have had for Tuppoſing the bilur to be the be- 
1 


ryl, is, that the names ſeem eaſily formed out of one another, 
by the tranſpoſing of ſome of the letters; but as the Arabians 
have always deſcribed this as a clear, colourleſs ſtone, this 
will not bear. The medical writers of that nation, Aviſenna 
and others, have compared the fine pellucid, and celourleſs 
fal armoniac to this ſtone : They ſay it was colourleſs as wa- 
ter, and reſembled the bilur. I he author of the Nubian geo- 
graphy ſeems to have been well acquainted with this ſtone, but 
e has left us no deſcription of it; he only ſays, that it was 
found in the iſland of Serandib, and that the largeſt ſtones of it 
were found there. 
Soppe of the people moſt ſkilled in the oriental languages, in- 
terpret the /oham of the bible to be the ſame with the bi/ur ; 
and ſay, that both theſe words expreſs only the onyx; but as 
there can be no reſemblance between a variegated ſtone, and a 


| Clear, uniform, and pellucid ſalt, it is plain from this alone, 


that the onyx was not the bilur. It is to be obſerved, that 
this ſal armoniac, of which this is ſpoken, is not the common 


factitious ſubſtance, now known under that name; but the 
foſſil ſalt, ſince called ſa! gemmæ. See the article SAL AMMo- 


NIACUM.- 


BINDER, (Cycl.) in a general ſenſe. See BrvpixG. 
BIx DER, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a perſon whoſe pro- 


feſſion is to bind books. See Book-binding, Cycl. 

The antient bog#-binders were called glutinatores, as their chief 
buſineſs was to faſten together a numbervf leaves of the papy- 
rus with glue, &c. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. $77. in 
voc. glutinatores. 7 Mee Win 8 | 
The tools uſed-by the modern book-binders are, a folding-ſtick, 
hammer, block, preſs, needle, and knife for cutting, beſides 

ilding tools. ES, | P's 
| were only two binders allowed in all Paris, with two 


. gilders, under the name of i/luminers, till the invention of 


jo 


printing, whereby books were publiſhed. In 1686, the boo4- 
binders were ſeparated from the bookſellers, and erected into a 


dompany ap 
only perfect 
t 
var. Dit. Comm. T. 2. p. 1370, ſeq. voc. relieur. 
BIND ER -v, the weakeſt kind of tan-bne. Vid. Hought, Coll. 
T. 1. p. 319. See TANNING, Oel. ; 
BINDING, (Cycl.) the act of faſtening or joining two things to- 
her by ſome bond, or vinculum. | | 
ales are bound with cords ; ſheaves of corn with ſtraw ; fag- 
gots with bruſh- wood; maſts with iron-bands ; caſks with 
h Ec. | 


books ; notto ſow above two quires or gatherings 


ether by prong. which incorporates them together. 
I this ſenſe, glue, fize, and paſte, ase-uſed for binding paper, 
leather, wood, &c. 

BinDING, in the art of defence, a method of ſecuring or croſſing 
the adverſary's ſword with a preſſure, accompanied with a ſpring 
from the wriſt. | 
Binding is a method of purſuit more ſafe and certain, as well 
as maſterly, than taking of time. 

How binding, by thus ſpringing croſs on the adverſary's ſword, 
differs from beating, is ſhewn under the article beating. See 
BEATING. | 
Unleſs a man, by ſome kind of croſs, ſecure, as it were, or 
render his adverſary's ſword incapable to offend him during the 
time of his performing a leſſon upon him, it is impoſſible for 
him to be certain but that he may receive from his adverſary, 
either a fortuitous contretemps, or an exchanged thruſt, before 
the r&covery of his body, or going off after a thruſt. Hope, 
Compl. Fenc. p. 112. : 
The great objection made by ſome people, particularly thoſe 
time-catchers, againſt the frequent uſe of binding, is, that when 
a man, in performing it, cleaves too much to his adverſary's 
ſword, he is liable to his adverſary's flipping of him, and con- 
ſequently of 28 either a plain thruſt, or one from a 
feint. Hope, Compl. Fenc. ubi ſupra. 

Bix DINO is a term in falconry, which implies tiring, or when 
a hawk ſeizes. Di& Ruſt. in voc. 

Bix Dix is alſo uſed in a figurative and ſpiritual ſenſe : thus 
Chriſt is ſaid to have given his church a power of binding and 
hoſfing, i. e. of retaining or remitting fins. Vid. Calm. Dit. 
Bibl. T. 1. p. 309. 

The power of binding and ling is otherwiſe called the power 
of the eis. See Key, Cycl. 

BIND-weed, in botany. See-ConvoLyvULUS: 

BINN, binna, a ſort of cheſt or cupboard, wherein to lock up 
bread, meat, or other proviſions. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 


1. p. 557. 
The word is alſo uſed for a place boarded up to put corn in. 
Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 
BINOMIUS, in middle-age writers, denotes a perſon with two 
names. 
Moſt Chriſtians antiently were binamii, as having had other 
names in their heathen ſtate, which they changed at their con- 
verſion. Beſides, it was an antient cuſtom for parents to give 
names to their children immediately after they were born, and 
ſometimes other different ones afterwards at their baptiſm ; 
one of which frequently became a cognomen, or ſurname. In 
reality, it was a conſtant practice to aſſume a new name at 
baptiſm, as the religious ſtill do in the Romiſh church, on 
their reception into the monaſtic ftate; or the Jewiſh proſe- 
lytes at their circumciſion. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 


557, ſeq. 

BIOCOLYT#, Boxes, in the Bizantine empire, an order of 
officers appointed to prevent'the-violences frequently commit- 
ted by the ſoldiers. Cato. Lex, Jur. p. 117. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Lat. T. 1. p. 201. Trev. Dit. Univ. 1. 1. p. 1047. 

The word is Greek, compounded of g, vis, violence, and 
x<avw, I hinder; and ſhould rather be written Biacelytæ. 
The biacohtæ appear to have been much the fame with · the 
French archers of the marſhalſea. They were ſuppreſſed by 
the emperor Juſtinian. | | 

BIOGRAPHY, Gepa, the art of-deſctibing or writing lives. 
Biography is a branch or ſpecies of hiſtory more entertaining, 
as well as uſeful in many reſpects, than general hiſtory, as it 
repreſents great men more diſtinctly, unincumbered with a 
croud of other actors, and, deſcending into the detail of a 
man's actions and characters, gives more light into human na- 
ture, as well as excites us more to imitation. 
Holſtenius makes Homer's odyſſee the firſt pattern of biography, 
though he ſeems inclined to carry the invention up higher to 
Moſes, the author, or at leaſt tranſlator, of the life of Job. 
Vid. Holften. de Vit. & Script. Porphyr. c. 1. Fabric. Bibl. 
Græc. T. 4. p. 207, e | | 

| Few have ſucceeded in this province: of alf the moderns, ſome 
will not allow that glory to more than two, viz. ' Cammera- 
rius and Gaſſendus, whoſe lives of Melancton and De Peiresk 


are maſter-pieces-in biography. Vid. Struv. Bibl. Philoſ. c. 1. 


| 


* 


p. 12, ſeq. Stoll. Introd. Hiſt. Liter. P. 1. C. 71. p. 66. 
BIOLYCHNIUM, Brouyreor, a ſubſtantial ot * ar beat, 


which ſome phyſicians ſuppoſe actually lodged, or inherent in 
the heart, and 8 there as long as life laſts. — 
Lex. Med. p. 1582. Fran. p. 173. See Hear. * 
The word biohychmium is compounded of the Greek 8,0, life, 
and av, lamp, or light. ; \ 


art, by the laws of which they are obliged to bind} 
r; and to indorſe with parchment only, not paper. Sa- 


oops, 22 
BINDING is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of different matters joined to-| 


BIP 


» 


' Biolychnium frequently occurs in Charlton, and fome other 


modern writers, where it ſignifies the ſame with what ig 
otherwiſe expreſſed in Engliſh by the lamp of life, vital flame 
innate heat; by the Latins, calidum innatum, cala innatus. 
ignis inſitus; by the Greeks, To «vor hege, eyupricy Tve, &c. y 
Hippocrates and the antients have frequent recourſe to the 
ſyſtem of biolychniſin, though under other names. It firſt gave 
way to the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood. 
This flame was ſuppoſed to be generated by the ingreſs of the 
air into the blood; but beſides that ſuch ingreſs is Mill con- 
teſted, the blood ſeems unfit to kindle, or take fire. 

Some will have it to have been the human ſoul, others the 
animal ſpirits, and others the Deity, that did the office of a 
biolychntum, and was the ſpring of all the actions and motions 
of the body. See BLoop, &c. 

Caſp. Hoffman and Conringius have written treatiſes expreſz 
on the antient doctrine of the lamp of light, or innate heat. 


Biol vH is alſo a denomination of a peculiar kind of vital 


balſam, prepared from human blood ; the proceſs of which is 
deſcribed by Beguinus . J. Ern Burggravius has a treatiſe 
expreſs on it ®.—[ * Beguin, Tyron. J. 3. c. 1. Burggray, 
Lex. Med. p. 1884. J. E. Burggrav. Biolychnium ſeu 
Lucerna cum Vita ejus, cui accenſa eſt, Myſtice vivens jugi- 
ter, &c. Franck. 1611. 


BIOTHANATI, S., in ſome medicinal writers, denotes 


B 


B 


IOTHANATI was alſo a name of . 
5 


thoſe who die a violent death. Foreft. ob. 1. in Schol. ii. ap. 
Brun. p. 173. 

The word is alſo written, and with more propricty, Liatha- 
nati ; ſometimes biæothanati. | 

It was a common opinion, refuted by St. Chryſoſtom, that 
the ſouls of bhiathanati became dæmons, or goblins, and wan- 
dered in the air, without finding a place of ref *, at leaſt, for 
the ſpace of an hundred years; and hence the notion of ſpectres 
and apparitions ſeen about the places where perſons were put 
to death; unleſs we rather ſuppoſe the former notion to have 
taken its riſe from this latter. Be this as it will, the appella- 
tion biothanati appears to have been hence alſo given to ſpectres 
or goblins themſelves: fo that, in the form of bleſſing the wa- 
ter in the eve of the epiphany, as preſcribed in an antient ri- 
tual written by the abbot of Miletus, we find the following 
words; — — omnem umbram, omnes machinationes dialali, 

froe ſpirituum immunderum, ſive biothanatorum, feve erra:tium b. 
—[ Suic. Theſ. Eecleſ. d Chryſaſt. Homil. 36. Opp. T. 5. 
Suic. loc. cit. Magri. Voc. Eccleſ. p. 36. ] 

10 rHANATI, in a more particular ſenſe, denote thoſe who kill 
themſelves, more properly called autothanati, See MuRDer, 
Cycl. and Suppl. 

In this ſenſe it is that the word is uſed both by Greek and Latin 
writers. Biathanati, by the antient diſcipline of the church, 


were puniſhed by denying them burial, and refuſing all com- 


memoration of them in the prayers and offices of the church. 
Ringb. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 16. c. 10.4.6. 1 

Dr. Donn, dean of St Paul's, has publiſhed a book under the 
title of hiathanatos, or a declaration of that paradox, that ſelf- 
homicide is not ſo naturally fin, as that it may never be other- 
wiſe. The occaſion of the book, as by the author, 
was, that he. had often had a ſickly inelination to deſtroy him- 
ſelf, cauſed probably by his having had his firſt breeding and 
converſation among men of a ſuppreſſed and afflicted religion, 
accuſtomed to the deſpite of death, and hungry of an imagined 
marty rom. Hence he on: whenever any affliction aſ- 
ſaileth me, methinks Lhave the keys of my priſon in mine own 
hand, and no remedy preſents itſelf ſo ſoon to my heart as my 
own ſword. Often meditating on this has won me to a cha- 
ritable interpretation of their action, who die ſo, and provoked 
me to inquire into their reaſons, who pronounce ſo perempto- 
rily againſt them. Pref. p. 17. 

to the primitive Chriſtians, for their co and forward- 
neſs to lay down their lives in martyrdom. 

Some will rather have the word +iothanates, here compounded 
of BS, life, and bass, death; as alluding to the chelief of 
a reſurrection, or future life after death, which was the real 
incentive to martyrdom. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 69% 


Bio HAN A Tos is alſo uſed in ſome writers of the barbarous age 


BIPENNIS, a two 


| 


made like a dauble ax, or two axes, joined 
ſuppoſe ĩtchence to have acquired the name hipenni 


ö 


for wicked, damnable, or accurſed. Du 


Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
T. 1. p. 559. | ö 


BIOUAL, -Biyovac, or Biovac, in the military art, a night- 


ly guard performed by the whale army, vthenithere is an ap- 
prehenſion of danger from the enemy. Guill. Gent. Dict. 
P. 2. in vec. Biovac. | | 

The word is formed, by corruption, from: the German 104 
-wacht, a double watch or guard. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. I. p- 


1056. in voc. Hiuouac. 2 

ax, uſed -antiently by the Amazon 
in Gght ; as alſo hy the ſeamen, to cut aſundler the ropes and 
cordage of the enemy's veſſels. Scheffer. de Mil. Nav. I. 2. C 
be Lex. Antiq. T. 1. 


a . P. 27 8, Teq. g 
bipemnis was a weapon chiefſy of the oriental nations, 
back to badk, with 
a ſhort handle. Some compare it to:theifigure of a pen, and 
g; the tube 
2 


or barrel of the pen repreſenting the handle, and the 1b 
f 7 x 


BIR 


| ; a 
head. Modern writers uſually compare it to our ha 

__ — ; from which it differed in that it had no 
oing, and that its ſhaft or handle was much ſhorter d.— 

{ * Fefth. p. 95. * Hader. p. 554.] See HALBARD, cl. 


and PAR TIZ Ax, Suppl. 


BIQUADRATIC Equation, in algebra, an equation raiſed to 


; i f one of 
the fourth power; or where the unknown quantity o 

the terms 3 four dimenſions : thus x*+ax3+bx*+cx+d=0 
is a liguadratic equation. See EqQuaA T10N, Cyct. 


F1QUADRATIC parabola, in geometry, a curve-line of the third 


order, having two infinite legs tending the ſame way. See 
PARABOL A, Cycl. 


BiquaDRATIC power of any number, is the fourth power, or 


ſquared ſquare of that number: thus 16 is the biquadratic 
power of 2 ; for 2X2=4, and 4X4=16. 


P1QU4 DRATIC root of any number is the ſquare root of the ſquare 


root of that number : thus the biguadratic root of 81 is 3; for 
the ſquare root of 81 is , and the ſquare root of 9 1s 3. 


BIQUALAR, in the cuſtoms of the Algerines, a cook of the 


divan 

The janizaries, whom the Algerines call oldachis, after ſerv- 
ing a certain term as common ſoldiers, are preferred to be bi- 
gualars, or cooks of the divan, which is the firſt ſtep towards 
arriving at higher preferment. Bigualars have the care of 


furniſhing the officers and commanders of the Algerine ſol- | 


diery with meat and drink in the camp, in garriſon, Oc. 
From biqualars they are made odobachis; that is, corporals of 
companies, or commanders of parties, or ſquadrons. Trev. 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1047. 

BIRABETANE, in the botanical writings of the antients, a 
name given to verbena, or vervain, and to other herbs uſed 
in facritices. It is only the word hterobetane, as altered by the 
Folic.manner of writing and ſpeaking it. Hierobotane is the 
common Greek name of vervain, and other ſacrificial herbs, 
and it is probable that the Latin name verbena came from the 
Folic manner of ſpeaking this word. All thoſe herbs, which 
were laid upon the altars on ſolemn occaſions, ſuch as making 
of peace, and other ſolemn contracts, and were to be taken up 
by the contracting parties as part of the ceremony, were called 
by the Greeks hierobotane, that is, ſacred plants, and verbene ; 
but as the plant we now particularly know by the name ver- 
lena was more frequent in uſe than any other on this occaſion, 

it was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by that name. | 

BIRAO, in botany, the name given by the inhabitants of the 
Philippine iſlands to a plant more commonly known amon 
botanical writers by the name tugus, and ſuppoſed by Camelli, 
who carefully obſerved it on the ſpot, to be the true amomum of 
the antient Greeks. See TuGvus. 


- BIRCH, Betula, in botany, the name of a genus of trees; the 


characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the amentaceous 
kind, being compoſed of a number of little leaves affixed to an 
axis, or long capillament, and abounding with a great number 
of apices: theſe are the male lowers. The embryo fruits are 
placed on different parts of the tree, and are ſquamoſe protu- 
berances, which finally become cylindric fruits, containing a 
number of alated ſeeds, placed under the ſcales, which are af- 
fixed to an axis. There is no known ſpecies of this tree be- 
ſides the common one. Tourn. Inſt. p. 588. 
The b:rch is a beautiful tree, of quick growth, yielding very 
ſlender twigs, reſembling the coniferous kind in its ſeed ; the 
poplar in its leaves; and differing chiefly from the alder in the 
whiteneſs of its bark, the cuticle or outer skin of which falls 
off yearly. Vid. Ray, Synopſ. Stirp Britan p. 288. 
The ſeeds of birch are ſo diſpoſed for germination, that they 
will even grow on the body of the mother-tree when falling, 
and being incaſed on it, adhere ſo ſtrongly, as never to ſepa- 
rate from it ; but increaſing yearly, form thoſe crouded buſhes, 
like birds neſts, often ſeen oh birch-trees. Bradl. Gard, Dict. 
T. 1. in voc. betula. | 
The piercing and bleeding of birch is performed thus: about 
the beginning of March, when the buds begin to be proud and 
turgid, -and ere they expand into leaves, with a chizel and a 
mallet cut a ſlit almoſt as deep as the pith, under ſome branch 
of a well-ſpreading birch; cut it oblique, and not long-ways, 
as a ſurgeon does a vein ; and inſert a ſmall ſtone or chip, to 
keep the lips of the wound a little open ; laſtly, to this orifice 
faſten a bottle, or other convenient veſſel, appendant, into 
which will extil a limpid and clear water, retaining an obſcure 
imack both of the taſte and odour of the tree. The miracle is, 


will be gathered, as will outweigh the whole tree, body and 
roots, Evel. Silv. c. 16. F. 3. p. 70. Phil. Tran. N. 43. 
p. 854. It. Ne 44. p. 880. It. Ne 46. p. 917 & 953. 
The liquor or juice, thus procured, is uſed, in fome northern 
countries, as a preſervative againſt the ſtone. Van Helmont 
extols a drink prepared with this juice, daucus-ſeeds,and brook- 


it, or by d 


P. 51. and Vol. 3. p. 


us juice is uſed both to make wine of, and to brew withal, | 


"SUPPL, Vor. I. 


% 


i 


that, in the ſpace of twelve or fourteen days, as much juice. 


lime. Mr. Boyle tells us, he has feen extraordinary medicinal 
effects of the juice itſelf, even when other remedies failed; ſo 
that he uſually provided a quantity of it every ſpring. He ſays, 
it may oily e preſerved, by pouring a little oil on the top of 

| illation ; but that the beſt way is, to impregnate it 
wich the fumes of ſulphur. Bayle, Philo. Work. abridg, Vol. |. 


— 
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being here employed in lieu of water, a barrel of malt will 

afford as much, and as good ale, as four with common water: 

Phil. Tranſ. No 46. p. 917 & 963. Evel. Sylv. c. 16. F. 4+ 

72. 

A . difference is found between the efficacy of that liquor 

which diſtils from the bold, or parts of the tree nearer to the 

root, and that which weeps out from the more ſublime 
branches; the former being more crude and watery, the latter 

purer, and more refined. Evel. Sylv. c. 16. F. 3. p. 71. 

BiRcn-bark being bituminous, and conſequently warm and emo- 
lient, is uſed in fumigations to correct a diſtempered air. 
The inner ſilken bark was antiently uſed for writing-tables, 
before: the invention of paper ; though Ray rather afligns 
the office of paper to the cuticle, or outer skin, which peels 
off yearly. . And with the outward, thicker, and coarſer part 
are 3 in Ruſſia, Poland, and other northern tracts, cover- 
ed, inſtead of ſlates and tyle. Ray, Hiſt. Plant. p. 1410. 

The Indians make pinnaces with white cedar; which they cover 

with large flakes of birch-bark, ſewing them with thread of 
ſpruſe-roots, and pitching them ; as the antient Britons did 
with the willow. Pliny ſpeaks of a bitumen actually procured 
from the birch tree. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 16. c. 18. 

Fungus of BInch, an excreſcence growing on its trunk: it is 

aſtringent, and good againſt hæmorrhages *; when boiled, beat- 

en, and dried in an oven, it makes excellent ſpunk, or touch- 
wood >—{ ® Ray, loc. cit. b Ertel. Sylv. loc. cit.] 

Bircn-/eaves are of uſe in the dropſy, itch, &c. either internally 
or externally applied. 

BirCH-twigs ſerve to make rods and brooms; ſmeered with bird- 
lime, they are uſed by fowlers, to ſay nothing of the antient 

. faſces carried by lictors. J 

Bixch-toine is made by fermenting the vernal juice: formerly it 
was in great repute againſt all nephritic diſorders ; but is left 
out in the modern London practice. Quinc. Pharmac. P. 2. 
ſect. 4. §. 212. p. 114. 

The preparation of hirch- wine is well and amply deſcribed in 
a book, intituled, Yinetum Britannicum. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 123. p. 574. 

BIRD, (Cycl.) avis, in natural hiſtory. The characters of this claſs 
of animals are, that they have a body covered with feathers, two 
legs, two wings, and a hard or bony bill; and that the females 
are oviparous. Linnæus, Syſt. Natur. p. 33. 

The hiſtory and deſcription of ird makes a particular branch 
of ſcience called ornithology. 
Birds are variouſly divided and denominated by naturaliſts from 
the places of their abode, their food and manner of living, 
make of their bills, wings, feet, &c. 
From the diverſity of their bills, birds are divided into thoſe 
with hard bills, as the ſparrow ; long bills, as the heron ; flen- 
der and ſoft bills, as the ſwallow ; thick and ftrong bills, as the 
pica, or woodpecker ; ſhorter and leſſor bills, as the hen and. 
pidgeon kind ; crooked bills, as the eagle and vulture. Dale, 
in Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 204. p. 930. 
Small birds are ſubdivided into thoſe with fender bills, as the 
lark, ſwallow, martin, &c, thick and ſbort bills, as the bull- 
finch, houſe-ſparrow, linnet, &c. thoſe with a hard protube- 
rance on the upper chap or bill, as the bunting, yellow-ham- 
mer, reed · ſparrow, c. Ray, Loc. Words, p. 86, ſeq. 
Of aquatic birds, ſome have ſlender bills, ſnarp- pointed, as the 
greateſt diver, gull, grey gull, &c. others toothed bills, as the 
gaſſander, Sc. others bread bills, as the ſwan, hooper, gooſe, 
duck, &c. Id. ib. p. 93, ſeq. 
In flat-billed birds, as ducks, there are three pair of nerves, 
which come down between the eyes into the upper bill, where- 
by they are enabled to ſmell, and find out their food in the 
mire, water, and the like. The like has alſo been diſco- 
vered in ſeveral round-billed birds; but much ſmaller, and 
ſcarce diſcernible, except in the rook, where they are conſpi- 
cuous enough; and it is remarkable that theſe, more than any 
other round-billed birds, ſeem to grope for their meat in cow- 
dung, and thelike. In the lower bill, there are alſo nerves, which 
have much the ſame ſituation with thoſe in the flat-billed kind ; 
but very ſmall, and ſcarce diſcernible. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 206. 


P- 990. | 

Of thoſe birds that live near wet places, ſome live upon fiſh or 
ſlime (out of which they ſuck ſomething that is oleoſe, and 
from thence yield a delicate flefh, as wood-cocks, ſnipes, cur- 
lews, Cc.) or on inſets. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 120. p. 483. | 
The colzmbus miner, or didapper, has ſuch a ſtructure of parts, 
that it moves much more extly under water than on its ſur- 
face, or aloft. He raiſes himſelf from the water with great 
difficulty ; but when he is got up to the air, he can then con- 
tinue his flight long enough. Phil. Franſ. Ne 120. p. 485. 
Concerning the carniferous or rapacious birds, it is obſerved, 
10. That though Ariſtotle ſays they fly ſolitary, yet that holds 
nat in all; ſeeing that vultures have been ſeen to fly in troops 
fifty or e Phil. Tranſ. Ne 220; p. 483. 

20. That the females of the ravenous birds are bigger, ſtronger, 
and of greater courage, than the males, nature ſeeming to have 
been OE NIE ſuch — 
tages, upon the account muſt provide food not only 
8 0 themſelves, but alſo for their young ones. Phil. Tranſ. 


Of frugivorous birds, it is obſerved, among other particulars, 
4U that 
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that 26 quails eat hellebore, and ſtarlings hemlock, without 
any harm to themſelves ; ſo. parrots not only eat innoxiouſly 
the ſeed of carthamus, or baſtard-ſaffron, but alſo grow fat 
thereby; which yet is a purgative to man, Phil. Tran. ibid. 


The ſtructure and cxconomy of birds are, in many reſpects, 


different from thoſe of their fellow-biped man, and of their fel- 
low=brutes the-quadrupeds, having ſome parts which thoſe want, 
and being without others which they have, beſides great varia- 
tions in the contrivance of parts which are common to both ; 
all wiſely adapted to their different conditions and manners of 
life. | 
Among the = peculiar to birds, are, firſt, the bill, which 
ſerves them in lieu of lips and teeth ; wherewith the ra- 
pacious tear their meat, the granivorous crack their ſeeds, and 
ſeparating the pulp with the tongue, throw out the husk. 
Drake, Anthrop. |. 1. c. 13. p. 60. ; 
Secondly, a horny membrane, to draw over and cover their 
eyes, and fave them from the annoyance of thorns and buſhes, 
much like that which frogs are furniſhed with, to ſecure their 
eyes from mud and dirt. Boyle, Phil. Work. abridg. T. 2. 
. 163. Niewent. Relig. Philoſ. cont. 22. F. 18. p. 340. 
To which may, thirdly, be added, feathers and wings for 
cloathing and flight. ; 
The parts not to be found in birds are, 1, Teeth and lips, as 
already mentioned. 2. Lacteal veſſels. 3. Kidneys, and a 
bladder of urine, which they can be without, as they have but 
little moiſture in their — do but rarely drink, and this 
only to moiſten their food 4. A ſeptum tranſverſum, the want 
of which is ſupplied by a peculiar diſpoſition of the lungs. 
Vater. Phyſ. p. 806-8 10. 
Laſtly, Pliny ſays they alſo want an epiploon; but in two 
eagles, and other birds diſſected by the royal academiſts at 
Paris, there were membranes like epiploons found. Pitſſeld, 
Nat. Hiſt. Anim. p. 185. | 
Some authors alſo ſpeak of ducts which paſs immediately from 
a ſort of kidneys to the extremity of the rectum of birds, 
whereby a white, liquid kind of excrement is diſcharged, being 
firſt mixed with the groſſer faces, Gentzken, Phyſ. Hypoth. 
P. 2. c. 5. §. 4. p- 94. 
Variations in the parts of birds from thoſe of men and quadru- 
peds, are, 1. In the ear, where the cavities and the drum are 
of a peculiar make. Vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 199. p. 711. 
2. In the diviſion of the aorta. Vid. Pirfield, Nat. Hiſt. Anim, 
p. 236. 
3. In the ſpinal marrow, which is divided into two in the 
middle of «he back, with a ventricle between the two. Phil. 
Tranſ. No 189. p. 374. 
4. In the bones, which are all hollow and fiſtular, to make 
the body lighter and more buoyant. Niewent. Relig. Philo. 
cont. 22. F. 12. p. 335, ſeq. | 
5. In the heart, which has a fleſhy valve at the mouth of the 
vena cava. Pitfield, lib. cit. p. 210. 
6. In the lungs, which are ſtrongly conjoined to the back, for 
greater convenience of flight. Vater. lib. cit. p. 808. 
7. In the ſtomach, of which birds have two or three, to ſupply 
the want of maſtication. Grew, Comp. Anat. of Stom. c. 
„8. p. 3» ſeq. Vater. ubi ſup. p. 710 & 810. Gent len, 
Phyſ. P. 2. c. 5. 
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8. In the legs and feet, which, in ſome ſpecies of b:rds, are 
made to hold or cling faſt by; in others to wade in the mud 
without ſinking. Niewert. Relig, Philo. cont, 22. H. 19. p. 


341. 
9. In their tails, which are made to poiſe their bodies in flight. 
Id. ibid. §. 20. p. 342. 
10. In the pectoral muſcles, which, in birds, are the ſtrongeſt 
of all, as ſerving for the motion of the wings, which, in long 
or ſwift flights, requires great ſtrength ; whereas in man, the 
crural muſcles are ſtrongeſt ; fo that, if he would fly, it muſt 
rather be by the action of his legs than his arms. Miilugbly, 
in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 120. p. 482. | 
11. In the brain, which is different from that both of man 
and quadrupeds, being adapted rather to the exerciſe of the 
PRE faculty, than for imagination and memory, Id. 
ibid. AND 
12. In the bronchial ducts, which are extended to the very 
bottom of the 8 the abdomen, that the air received 
into them, may the better fill and inlarge the thorax, whereby 
they are rendered much lighter, than if their bodies were ſo- 
lid, like other animals. Gentzien, Phyſ. Hypoth. p. 93. 
Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1693. p. 259, feq. 
13. In the ovaries, which, in birds, are ſingle, and only fur- 
niſhed with ſingle tubes, whereby to convey the eggs to the 
uterus z the whole faſtened to their back. Jauvry, in Hiſt. 
Acad. Scienc. ann. 1699. p. 36. 
The ears of bird differ much from thoſe of men or beaſts : 
| there is almoſt a direct paſſage from one ear to the other of 
brds;.{o that prick. but the fmall membrane called the drum in 
either ear, and water poured in at the one ear will run out at | 
the other. But this is not all; what is much more remarkable, 


they have no cochlea; but, inſtead thereof, there is a ſmall 


i. 


paſſage that opens into a large cavity running betwixt | 


two-ſeulls, and paſſes all round the head; the upper ſcull is | 
ſupported by many hundreds of ſmall. chread- like pillars or 


993. Trev. Dia, Univ. 
Humming Bin p, the American tomineius, denominated from the 
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the ſound from making any confuſed echo, and to make it one 
and diſtinct. 

This paſſage, obſerved betwixt the two ſculls, is much large 
in ſinging birds than in others that do not ſing; ſo very remark. 
able, that any perſon that has been but ſhewn this, may eaſily 
judge by the head what bird is a ſinging bird, or has aptitude 
thereto, though he never ſaw the bird before, nor knew what 
bird it were. Phil. Tranſ. No 206. p. 993. 

The poſture and action of birds in ſtanding and walking, are 
ſhewn by Borelli to be very different from thoſe of man, tho 
both be bipeds ; particularly as to contrivance, whereby bird 
are enabled to ſtand better on one foot. Barell de Motu Ani. 


mal. I. 1. prop. 144. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 144. p. 63. Sturm. 
Math. Juven. T. 2. p. 1 Redi, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne g2, p. 
6004. Ray, Wiſd. of God, P. 1. p. 28. 


The digeſtion of birds is very ſtrong, eſpecially in hens, ducks, 
and pigeons, whoſe ſtomachs have been found to act even on 
laſs bullets. Hoyle, Phil. Work. abridg. T. 2. p. 183. 

he ſagacity of birds in building and placing their neſts out of 
the reach of enemies, and in avoiding noxious plants, is pro- 
digious, It is ſaid they will not ſo much as touch or perch on 
ſuch plants, being warned of the danger by the ſmell or efflu- 
via of the plant. Id. ibid. T. 1. p. 437. 
Their whole ſtructure is admirably accommodated to flight, 
eſpecially that of the pelican, which, beſide all other appara- 
tus for this purpoſe, has a quantity of air lodged in the veſi- 
culz of the skin, which it takes in at every inſpiration, and 
expels again at expiration, whereby its bulk is conſiderably 
inlarged, without any ſenſible increaſe of weight. Hiſt. Acad. 
Scienc. ann. 1693. p. 259, ſeq. 
Cocks and hens in Virginia have no rumps and what is more, 
in thoſe that are tranſported thither from England, the rumps 
in time rot off, Phil. Tranſ. No 206. p. 992, ſeq. 
Some have talked of the ſpeech or language of birds, with 
which Apollonius pretended to have been acquainted, and to 
have received divers intelligences by means thereof; particu- 
larly of an aſs fallen down loaded with corn, from the relation 
of a ſparrow. The augurs were ſuppoſed to be particularly 
knowing in this language ; on which a great part of their ſci- 
ence depended. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 10. c. 49. Salmuth. ad 
Pancirol. P. 2. tit. 10. p. 201. Phileſtr. I. I. c. 14. Piiiſe 
Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 217. voc. avis. 
Feetlſt Bixps, aw, a fictitious denomination given by ſome 

of the antients to the birds of paradiſe, from a miſtaken notion 
that they had no feet, and could not walk, but only fly. Vater. 
Phyſ. Exper. p. 811. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. 2. tit. 1. p. 29. 
"Theſe were placed in contradiſtinction to the oſtriches, which 
could only walk, not Pitfield, Nat. Hiſt, Anim. p. 221. 


fly. 
' Sabterranean Bir Ds, thoſ. which reſide in caves and holes under 


H as ſome ſpecies of owls, batts, &c. Krirch. Mund. 
ubter. I. 8. §. 4. T. 2. p. 88. 
To this clafs may alſo be referred thoſe vaſt quantities of ducks, 
which break out of the caves adjoining to the Zirchnitzer ſea 
in time of thunder, in ſuch numbers as to cover the lake. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 191. p. 420. 
Singing Bixps are the nightingale, blackbird, ſtarling, thruſh, 
linnet, lark, throſtle, Canary-bird,, bullfinch, goldfinch, &c. 
Migratory Bixps, the ſame with birds of paſſage. See Pas- 
SAGE birds, 
Decey BirDs, thoſe trained up to call and allure others into the 
fowler's nets, ſnares, lime-twigs, or the like. Salmuth. ad 
Pancirol. P. 1. tit. 23. p. 303- 
Meſſage Bix ps, aves internunciæ, thoſe employed to convey let- 
ters, or other diſpatches, either for the ſake of expedition or 
ſafety. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. 2. tit. 1. p. 31. See Cat- 
RIER pidgeon. 
Macking B1RD, in Virginia, a bird which imitates the voices of 
men, and the notes of all other birds, by way of diſguiſe, and 
thus eludes and eſcapes the fowler. Phil. Tranſ. No. 206. p- 
T. 4. p. 264. See Mock-bird. 


noiſe it makes in flight. It is ſaid. to be the ſmalleſt of the 
whole ſpecies of birds. Phil. Tranſ. No 200. p. 760. 
GUAINUMBI, | 
Anomalous BIRDS. It is diſputed whether the bat belong to the 
bird or quadruped kind. Later naturaliſts incline to the lat- 
ter, and, notwithſtanding its wings, condemn it to be a mouſe. 
Vater. Phyſ. Exper. P. 2. F. 8. c. 3. p. 811. See Bar. 
The like difficulty has been raiſed with reſpect to the barnacle, 
ſolan-gooſe, or macreuſe. Some, notwithſtanding its feathers, 
maintain it to be a fiſh. What ſhall we then ſay of the in. 
guin, or penguin, an eaſtern bird, denominated from the iſland 
of that name, which walks ere& like a man, has no feathers, 
nor flies, nor aſſoeiates with other birds; and which ſome W 
have to participate both of the human, the volatile, and the 
fiſhy kingdom . In reality, it is animal bipes and. implums 
and conſequently a man, on the terms of Plato's definition. 
Kircher ſpeaks of a bird called boang-cio-yu in China, wich 
even changes its nature and kind twice every year, being a bir | 
all the ſummer, and a fiſh all the winter v. [ Trev. Dict. 
b Id; T. 4. p. 264. Vos 


T. 4. p. 658. voe. pinguin. 
oſs] | 8 
acer among the antients*; and Willughby v and RA 


fibres, which, as is ſuppoſed, have another uſe alſo, to break 
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among the moderns, have written y on. birds. tat 
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affirms, that the kinds of ird, known and de 
(os ge about 500 4, Boyle. has given pneumatical ex- 
periments on birds in vacuo . [ Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. 6. 


I. 13. p. 37. » Ornithol. Lond. 1676. fol. V. 
© OY Traut. Nc. 128. p. 482, ſeq. + Synopſ. Method. A 
um. &, Vid. Ray, Phil. Lett. p. 278. — ColleR. 
Local Words, p. 81, ſeq. Id. Wiſd. of God, . 1. 
28. Philoſ. Work. 1 141 P- 467, ſeq. 524, ſeq. 
b 594, 599- | | 
1. Pan Bhs 33 of futurity, was ſuppoſed, among 
the antients, a natural faculty of bir, owing; perhaps, to 
their nearer intercourſe with heaven ©, or their breathing a 
purer and more celeſtial air than other animals. Hence it was, 
that Divination by birds obtained among the antient Greeks 
and Romans, being performed by obſerving, and interpreting 
the flight, chirping, and feeding of divers birds 4.— [e Mem. 
Acad. Inſcrip. T. 2. p. 384. Item, T. 6. p. 283. Pitiſe. 
Lex. T. 1. p. 226. ſeq. voc. auſpicium. Sale, not. to Ko- 
ran. c. 17. p. 229.] See AUGURY and AUsPICIUM, Gycl. 
This kind of divination is ſaid to have been invented by Pro- 

' metheus, or Melampus, the ſon of Amithaon and Dorippe ; 
tho Pliny reports that Car, from whom caria received its 
name, was the firſt who made predictions by means of birds, 
as Orpheus by other animals. Pauſanias aſſures us, that Par- 
naſſus, from whom the mountain of that name was denomi- 
nated, firſt obſerved the flight of birds. Clemens Alexandri- 
nus ſays the ſame of the Phrygians. The art, however, ap- 

to have been much improved by Calchas ; and at length 

gained ſo much credit, that nothing of moment was under- 
taken, either in war or peace, no honours conferred, nor ma- 
iſtrates created, without the approbation of birds. At Lace- 

mon the king and ſenate had always an augur attending 
them, to adviſe with ; and Czlius reports, that kings them- 
ſelves uſed to ſtudy augury. Potter, Archæol. Græc. l. 2. c. 
15. T. 1. p. 320. ſeq. 2 . 
Birds, with regard to augury and divination, were of divers 
kinds, viz. | . 
Aves auſpicatæ, or felices, thoſe which naturally portended 
good: buch were the dove, ſwan, Oc. | 4 | 
Aves inauſpicate, dire, ominaſæ, thoſe which boded 
ſome evil or miſchief : Such were the kite, raven, crow, 
and owl, every where, except at Athens. Crinit. de Ho- 
neſt. Diſcipl. I. 21. c. 15. Struv. Synt. Ant. Rom. c. 6. 
p. 262. Lakemak. Antiq. Græc. Sacr. P. 3. C. 9. F. 2. p. 545. 
Aadmiſſiva, that which excites and encourages the conſulter to 
execute what he has in view. Feft. in voc. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
voc. avis. Struv. lib. cit. p. 26% 
Arciva, or arcula, that which forbad a thing to be done; o- 
therwiſe called cliuia, clamatoria, and prohibitoria, inebra, and 
mbiba. Struv. ib. p. 263. 
Incendiaria, that which gave omen of a fire, or other calamity ; 
or which is ſeen carrying a fire-brand from the funeral pile to 
a houſe. Struv.ib. p. 264. 
Remora, that which ſtays, or delays an action. | 
Siniſtra, that on the left hand, denoted a happy or proſperous 
omen; and was alſo called ſecunda, proſtera. Serv. ad En. I. 2. 
ü 4 4 | | 
Alites, thoſe which gave omens by their wings and flight. 
Pitiſc. T. 1. p. 72. voc. a/ites. 
Oſcines, thoſe by their ſinging or chirping. 

ulli, by their pecking. 
Prapites, thoſe which by their flight, or perching gave happy 
omens. Serv. ad En l. 2. v. 361. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. IL. 
2. p. 510. voc. præpetes. A. Gell. I. 6. c. 6. Crinit, de Ho- 
neſt. Diſcipl. I. 21. c. 15. 5 
Inferæ, or inebræ, thoſe which in the like manner gave ill 
omens. | 

Binp, in falconry, denotes a hawk, or falcon. See FAL cox. 

Niais BikDs, aves nidulariæ, thoſe taken while in the neſt. 

Ramage Bix ns, arberarie aves, thoſe only arrived at ſtrength 
ſufficient to fly from branch to branch. 

Hagard BiRD, that which has lived at liberty, and is thence 
more wild and untractable. | 

Bigp of the ſiſt, that which having been reclaimed, returns to, 
and perches on the hand, without the help of a lure. | 

Bixp of lure, that which comes to the lure, and by that means 
to the hand. 

Baſiard Bix D, a hawk, for inſtance, bred of a hawk and a la- 
nier. Or a ſaker, bred of a ſaker and a lanier. 

Cruard Bixps, thoſe which only purſue their game for their 
own belly, and which are not to be reduced to juſt ſport. As 
ravens, kites, &c. | 

BisDs, in medicine, are chiefly the gooſe, duck, hen, peacock, 
and pidgeon; of which the fat, eggs, and dung, are in uſe. 
Sextus Placidus treats at concerning remedies from birds. 


De Medicina ex Animal. P. 2. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. 


6. c. 9. T. 13. p. 416. 3 
Birdi, conſidered as foods, are of a dry warm nature, as 
feeding chiefly on dry meats, and drinking little. They are 


ſuppoſed to abound much in ſalt and ſulphur ; whence Kircher | 


accounts for the bright colours of their feathers». Some have 
denied the exiſtence of any volatile ſalt in birds. Borrichius 
eſtabliſhes it . [ Caff. Lex. Med. p. 92. voc. aves. 
Kirch. Mund. Subterr. 1.8. F. 1. T. 2. p. 17. © Vid. 
Barthol. Act. Med. T. 2. Obſ. 67. p. 169. | 
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The peacock has been called avis medica, or the medicinal 
bird, on account of its great efficacy in divers diſcaſes. Schred. 
Pharm. I. 5. el. H. 1. n. 66, 

Bix Ds, in huſbandry, are to be guarded againſt as deſtruclive. 
Kites and hawks, to chickens; crows and pidgeons, to corn; 
jays, ſparrows, and other ſmall bird, to fruits, Cc. 

riters in huſbandry preſcribe divers methods of ſcaring a- 
way, or deſtroying noxious birds *. Some prevent birds from 
eating the ſeed when firſt ſown, by liming, and mixing it 
with ſoot v. -[ Mertimer, Syſt. of Huſband. 1. 7. c. 3. T. x. 
p. 320. „ Plett, Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. c. 9. F. 40. p. 7 1 

BirD, in aſtronomy, avis indica, or _ is one of the 17 new 
conſtellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 12 ſtars 
of the fifth magnitude. Trev. Dict. T. 4. p. 264. | 

BIRD of Phebus, the raven, one of the ſouthern conſtellations, 
containing ſeven ſtars ; five of the third magnitude, one of 
the fourth, and one of the fifth. Trev. Dict. T. 4. p. 264. 

BirDs, in heraldry, are figures frequently born in arms. 

Birds are eſteemed a niore honourable bearing than fiſhes ; and 
wild and ravenous birds, than tame ones. ' 
Birds, according to Leigh, are to be numbered as far as ten ; 
according to Chaſſaneus to 16 ; after which they are to be 
blazoned, without number. When their bills and feet are. of a 
different colour from the reſt, they are ſaid to be mcmbred. 
Birds of prey are more properly ſaid to bar med. 

Birds born of their natural colour, are to be blazoned by proper, 
without mention of the colour. In the blazoning of ſow!ls 
much exerciſed in flight, if the wings be not diſplayed, they 
are ſaid to be born 46 e. gr. he beatcth an eagle, a hawk. 
or a ſwallow, cloſe. the general, wherever a lid is found 
in any action or poſture, to which nature docs not ordinarily 
incline it, ſuch action or poſture is to be named, otherwiſe 
not. Coats, Her. Dict. p. 53, ſeq. 

Bird of the wiſe, among chemiſts, is the philoſophical mercury; 
and, in general, ſublimations or ſubſtances ſpiritualized by 
the ſeparation of their terreſtrial part. 

Golden BiRD, the hermetic matter partly matured, | 

Green B1RD, the philoſopher's ſtone, at the time when its green 
colour appears. Dict. Trev. T. 4. p. 264 | 

B1rp-call, a little ſtick cleft at one end, in which is put a leaf 
of ſome plant, wherewith to counterfeit the cryer's call of ſe- 
veral birds, and bring them to the net, or ſnare, or lime-twig, 
to be taken. Vid. Savay. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 116.voc. 
r 3 | 
A laurel leaf fitted on the bird-call, counterfeits the voice of 
lapwings ; a leak that of 2 Wc, DN. Lev. I, 
4. p- 660. voc. pipeau. Cox, Gent. Recreat. P. 3. p. 23. 

Cyprian Bix Ds, aves Cyprice, ot avicule Cypriæ, is a denomina- 
tion given to a kind of odorous candles, made of the matter 
of troches, 4nd burnt for the ſake of their fumes, called alſo 
from their figure baculi, or flicks, Caſtel. Lex. Med. M9 

BIRD of hermes, avis, or avicula hermetica. All chemiſts ſpeak 
much of that which flies in the nizht without wings. Dorn. 
Tranſmut. Metall. c. 2. in Theat. Chym. T. 1. p. 725. and 
T. 4. p. 355. Litav. T. 2. p. 333. Caſtel. Lex. Med. 

Some will have the avicula hermeticd to be an univerſal ſalt pre- 
r from dew. Ephem. Acad. Nat. Cur. T. 1. ann. 3. p. 45 2. 
t alſo denotes red lead. Caſtel. Lex. Med. 

BirD-/me (Cy:l.)—This is a very peculiar vegetable juice; 
of the bark of the holly ; but if trials were made, it ſeems pro- 

bable, that many other juices would be found to have the ſame 
clammy nature. The miſletoe affords a juice, even ſuperior 
to that of the holly ; and if a young ſhoot of the common el- 
der be cut thro, there will a {fringy Juice draw out in threads; 
and follow the knife like lird· lime, or the juice of holly. It 
ſeems in this tree to be lodged. not in the bark, but in certain 
veins juſt within the circle of the wood. The roots of all the 
hyacinths alſo afford a tough and ftringy juice of the ſame 
kind, and fo does the aſphodel, the narciſſus, and the black 
bryany root, in a ſurpriſing quantity. 
Bird-lime is a ſubſtance very apt to be congealed, and rendered 
unſerviceable by froſts ; to prevent which, it is proper, at the 
cold ſeaſons, to incorporate ſome petroleum with it, before it is 
uſed. The method of uſing it is to make-it hot, and dip the ends 
of a bundle of rods in it; then turn them about, and play- 
ing them together, till a ſufficient quantity is extended over. 
them all. It ſtrings, or cords, are to be limed, they are to be 
dipped into the bird-/ime, while very hot. The cords may be 
put in cold, but the rods ſhould be warmed a little. Straws 
are to be limed, while the matter is'very hot; they are to be 
put into a large bundle at a time, and worked about in it, till 
they are well beſmeared. When thus prepared, they ſhould 
be put into a leather — * they are uſed. When the 
twigs; or cords, are to be put in places ſubject to wet, 
the common bird-lime is apt to have its force ſoon taken 
away. It is neceſlary, therefore, to have recourſe to a parti- 
cular ſort, which, from its property of bearing water unhurt, 
is called water bird-lme ; and is prepared thus. 

Take a pound of ſtrong and good bird-lime, waſh it tho- 

ogy in ſpring-water, till the hardneſs is all removed; and 


not a drop remains; then dry it well, and put it into an 


earthen pot; add to it, as much capon's as will make it 
run. Then add two ſpoonfuls of ſtrong vinegar, one 3 


beat it well, that the water may be clean ſeparated, ſo aa 


than at che He 1 
e phyſician dern, bat diſoraced an qual 
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of oil, and a ſmall quantity of Venice turpentine. + Let the 
whole boil for ſome minutes over a moderate fire, ſtirring it all 
the time. Then take it off ; and when there is ©7498 to 
uſe it, warm it, and cover the ſticks well with it. is is the 
+ beſt ſort of bird-lime for ſnipes, and other birds that love wet 
places. 

he moſt ſucceſsful method of uſing the common bird- lime 1s 
this : cut down the main branch or bough of any buſhy tree, 
whoſe twigs are thick, ſtrait, long and ſmooth, and have neither 
knots nor prickles, The willow and the birch-tree afford the 
beſt of this kind, Let all the ſuperfluous ſhoots be trimmed off, 
and the twigs all made neat and clean; they muſt all be 
well covered with the bird-/ime, within four inches of the bot- 
tom ; but the main bough, from which they grow, muſt not 
be touched with the /ime. No part of the bark, where the lime 
ſhould come, muſt be left bare; but it is a nice matter to lay 
it on properly, for if it be too thick it will give the birds a 

iſtaſte, and they will not come near it; and if there be too 

little of it, it will not hold them when they are there, When 
the buſh is thus prepared, it muſt be ſet up in ſome dead 
hedge, or among 2 growing buſhes near the out ſkirts of a 
town, a farmer's back-yard, or the like, if it be in ſpring 3 
for theſe places are the reſort of the ſmall birds at that time. 
If it be uſed in ſummer, the buſh muſt be placed in the midit 
of a quick-ſet hedge, or in groves, buſhes, or white thorn 
trees, near fields of corn, hemp, flax, and the like; and in 
the winter, the proper places are about ſtacks of corn, hovels, 
barns, and the like. When the lime- buſh is thus planted, the 
ſportſman muſt ſtand as near it as he can, without being diſ- 
covered; and with the mouth, or otherwiſe, make fuch ſort 
of notes, as the birds do, when they attack, or call to one an- 
other, There are bird-calls to be bought for this uſe ; but 
the moſt expert method is to learn the notes of call of the ſeve- 
ral birds, and imitate them by a fort of whiſtling. When 
one bird is thus inticed to the buſh, and hung faſt, the buſineſs 
of the ſportſman is not to run up to take it, but to be patient; 
for it will hang itfelf more faſt, by its ſtruggling to get away ; 
and its fluttering will bring more to the buſh ; ſo that ſeveral 
may be taken together. The time of the day for this ſport 
is from ſun-riſe to ten o clock, and from one to ſun-fet. _ 
other ve method of bringing the birds together, is by a 
ſtale; I a very ly e, but it muſt be faſtned, 
ſo as to be in ſight at adiſtance. An ow! is a ſtill better ſtale, 
for this bird never goes abroad, but it is followed by all the 
ſmall birds in the neighbourhood. - They will gather together 
in great numbers about it, and having no convenient place to 
fit on, but the Iime- buſh, will be taken in great numbers. 
a living owl or bat is not to be had, the fkin ſtuffed will ſerve 
the purpoſe, and will laſt twenty years. Some have uſed the 
image of an owl carved in wood, and painted in the natural 
colours, and it has been found to ſucceed very well. 
A method of deſtroying fmall birds in great numbers by lime- 
twigs, is this: take two or three hundred ſmall twigs, about as 
thick as ruſhes, and three or four inches long ; ſtick theſe on 
the tops of ten or a dozen cocks of hemp, or other produce of 
the field, cut and cocked up, There are generally in theſe 
fields of hemp vaſt numbers of linnets, and other finall birds, 
feeding. on the ſeeds ; the whole field is to be beat over, after 
the twigs are planted, and the birds will naturally ſettle on the 
cocks, and many dozens of the ſeveral kinds will be taken at 
once. 
Another method of taking great numbers in the winter ſeaſon 
is this; take a number of wheat ears, with the ſtraws about 
a foot long to them ; melt ſome good bird-lime gently over the 
fire, adding one fourth part of its weight of ſome light fat, ſuch 
as the greaſe of fowls, or the like. When this runs thin, cover 
the ſtraws with it for ſix inches below the ears. Then take 
into a field, where the ſmall birds refort in flocks, as they do 
at this ſeaſon of the year, a quantity of theſe limed ftraws, 


and a peck or two of chaff; ſpread the chaff over a large ſpace | 


of ground, and among it place the limed ſtraws, ſticking 
2 in the ground at the bottom, and letting the ear droop 
wn. 


diſturbed will riſe, and they will naturally make their way to 
where they ſee the chaff. They will then ſoon be pecking at 
the ears of corn; and, as the limed ſtraws will ſoon begin to 


ſtick to them, they will mount up into the air with them; but 
ght, the ſtraws ſoon get under their wings, and 
faſten them together; ſo that they can no longer fly, but fall | 


in their fli 


fruggling to the ground. 


As ſoon as they begin to fall, the ſportſman's buſineſs is to | 


watch, not to run to take them up, for in a little time, more 


will be entangled ; and, with patience, ſometimes five or ſix | 
dozen may be taken in this manner at a time. This method | 


ſucceeds better, as the weather is more and more ſevere; and 
beſt of all, when the ground is covered with ſnow: The ſame 
place will ſerve for many repeated flights. The limed firaws 
are to be taken ways as ſoon as the firſt flight is taken, and 
the place new bated with chaff ; the birds may then be 
feed with freedom; and the next morning, the limed ſtraws 
being ſet up again, 


attempt. 


— 


When the place is thus planted, the fportſman mult | 
beat the neighbouring fields and - hedges ; and the birds being | 


left to | 
they will be caught in greater numbers, | 
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Bird. lime, prepared of the bolls of a ſort of caterpillars, . 
trifying them in-the earth, ſteeping them in water, and then 
pounding and mixing them with olive oil. Fontenel, Hig 
Acad. Scienc. 1720. p. 12. | 

Bix Ds neſts, in cookery, the neſts of a ſmall Indian ſwal 
very delicately taſted, and frequently mixed among ſoops 
On the ſea-coaſts of China, at certain ſeaſons of the year 
there are ſeen vaſt numbers of theſe. birds; they leave the * 
land country at their breeding time, and come to build in the 
rocks, and faſhion their neſts out of a ſpumous matter, which 
they find on the ſhore, waſhed thither by the waves. The 
are of a hemiſpheric figure, and of the ſize of a gooſe's 
and in ſubſtance much reſemble the ichthyocolla, or iſino- 
The Chineſe gather theſe neſts, and ſell them to all parts 
world; they diſſolve in broths, &c, 
of a very delicious flavour. 

BIREMIS, in antiquity, a veſſel with one or more rows « 
oars, ranged, as ſome think, in two ſtages over each other; 
or a veſſel having two ranks or rows of oars placed over, and 
aſide of each other. But the particular fabrick of theſe veſſel 
ſeems far from being a- ſettled point among the learned. 
Vid. Meibom. de Fabr. Trirem. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. I. 
p. 279. Phil. Tranſ. No 79. p. 3071. Hook, Poſth. Work, 
p. 572. Kenn. Rom. Ant. P. 2. I. 4. c. 20. 

The Roman Biremis is the ſame with what the Greeks called 
Arpdla, and ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from triremis, guadri- 
remis, c. 

BIRET UM. See the article BIxRRHUN. 

BIRO TA, birotum, a kind of vehicle denominated from the two 

; Wheels whęreon it moved. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 279, 
The birota, by the conſtitution of Conſtantin , was drawn 
by three mules, and carried two hundred pound weight; by 
which it was diſtinguiſhed from the rheda, which carried 2 
thouſand pounds, and was drawn -by eight, and in winter by 
ten mules.— [Leg. 8. Cod. Theod. de Curſ. publ. W Pancir. 
Notit. Dignit. Imp. Orient. c. 6. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
J. 1. p. 559. 

BIRRET UM, in writers of the middle and lower ages, a thin 
black cap, or cover for the head, made of linnen fitted cloſe 
to the head, and pointed by a pyramid, antiently worn by 
prieſts, ſoldiers, doctors, &c. Pitiſc. Lex, Ant. I. I. 
p. 279. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 560. 

The word birretum ſometimes written ' birrettum and biretum, 
is alſo applied to a cap or coif of a judge, or ſerjeant at law 
Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 82. | 
The birretum alſo denotes the cap worn by the novices in the 
Jeſuits order, formerly of a ſquare, now a round figure. 
The birret was the ordinary cover of the head in France 500 
years ago. It took its denomination from birrus or birrun, 
the coat antiently uſed by eccleſiaſtics; with which the cap 
was then of a piece, and made part of it; ſo that the whole 
covered, not only the head, but the ſhoulders. Afterwards, 
when they began to retrench the lower part, ſtill retaining 
the upper, it was no longer called I irrus, or birrum, but di- 
minutively birret, or birretum. Trev. Dit, Univ. T. I. p. 
1048. N 
BIRRUS, neo, 
Africa. 


The word is alſo written byrrus, ſuppoſed to be formed from 
Tvez®-, on account of its red colour. Fab. The. p. 355: 
Some will have the birrus an epiſcopal habit . Others extend 
it to all the clergy d. Others, on juſter grounds, make it the 
common coat of all the chriſtians in that quarter e. [ Magr. 
Vocab. Ecclef. p. 36. * Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 279% 
© Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 6. c. 4. F. 19. Du Cange, Gloſ. 
Lat. T. 1. p. 560, ſeq. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 81, ſeq. See Bin- 
RETUM. | ; 
BIRTH (Cycl.)— Eight months Bix TH, partus oftimeſiri; 
ſeldom if ever produces a living, or lively child. An 
eight month's b:rth is always weak and ſickly, and ſcarce evil 
ſurvives the fortieth day. 


Phyſicians, as well as lawyers, have doubted, whether an 


eight months birth be legitimate and vital ? grounded on the 
authority of Hippocrates, the ſuperſtitious concluſions of 
aſtrologers, the powers of numbers, and the malevolent in. 
fluences of Saturn, the doctrine that the mother's labour an 
=_ in this month are the ſevereſt, and her danger great 


id. Plin. 1. 7. p. 5. Hippoc. de Octimeſt. Partu. AMauir 


% 


low, 


85 
glaſs, 
parts of the 
and make a kind of jelly, 


-— 


an antient habit worn by the chriſtians in 


Fem. Phyſic. p. 142. 


From the powers of the ſeptenary number, they conclude thaf 
the firſt efforts of the child for delivery muſt have been 1n the 
ſeventh month; and that, if its ſtrength had been ſufficient, 
it muſt have appeared at the cloſe of that month: But failing of 
that, it weakened itſelf ſo by its efforts, that the following 
month ſuffices not to r * that if it happen then to 
it is no ways in a condition to ſupport the entrance 
ow ſtate of life. Calv. p. 676. yoo! Paſta Gorr. Me. 
Defin. p. 464. voc. Tex«., Maubr. I. c. p. 141. 
Seven months BIRTH, e that which 
on the goth or 182d day after impregnation. Teichme)- 
Med. c. 9. qu. 9. p. 57. 2 
This phyſicians allow may not only be a living, but 2 
birth; tho it does not often prove long-lived. And the 


loſt. 
vital 
civil 


C. 5. 


: 


. 
£1 


- 
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laws all own it as legitimate. lin. Nat. Hiſt. L 
| | "4 
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written expreſsly on the ſeven months 
in two books, the firſt of which, as 
The ſecond is commented on 
Vid. Tabs ic. Bibl Græc. 

b Fabric. ibid. l. 4. c. 


Hippocrates has 


birth *, mTigs vrraume. II 

now extant, is held ſpurious. 

by Galen. Teps 17 TAKEVWY BprOwr. d.— | a 

L 2. c. 24» T. 1. p. 851, and 853. 
7 12 2. 

3 if 3-4 H, among the antients, was where a new- 
born infant is expoſed or caſt-away, and left to the mercy of 
the firſt-comer, who may either take and bring it up, or ſuf- 
fer it to periſh. See ExPos1NG of children. f 
Ger. Nodt has a treatiſe expreſs on the ſubje 9. Julius Pau- 
lus, ſive de partu expoſitione & nece apud veteres, Lugd. Bat. 

10, 4to. : 

Supt e of Bix T, fartus ſuppoſitio, in the civil law, is a crime, 
for which accuſation may be intented by thoſe who have itite- 
reſt therein, and is puniſhed with death, like the crimen fal ſi, 
or forgery. Trev. Dict. yo fi 4. Pr 207 0. ; 

rellion of BIRTH, fartus ſuppreſſio, is the crime of a woman, 

2 — 2, 3 to deſtroy or hinder the b:rth 
of a child; or, after its being born, hides, expoſes, or even 
ſtrangles it. 

BixTH-day, the anniverſary return of the day whereon a perſon 
was born. 

This anſwers to what the antients called y:8u9, genethlion, 
natalis dies, natalitius dies, natalitia, and, in the middle age, 
enetalius. 
The antients placed a good deal of religion in the celebration 
of birth-days, and took omens from thence of the felicity of 
the coming year. We meet with b:rth days of the gods, em- 
perors, great men, poets, and even private perſons, What 
is more, the birth-days of cities, as Rome and Conſtantinople, 
were celebrated with great pomp by the inhabitants . Vir- 
gil's birth. day was held very ſtrictly by the wits and poets who 
ſucceeded him. Pliny aſſures us, that Silius did it with more 


ſolemnity than he did his own -[ Struv. Ant. Rom. c. 9. 


p. 450, ſeq. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 249, ſeq. voc. natalis. 
b Plin. Epiſt. I. 3. ep. 7. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. I. 1. c. 12. T. 1. 
. | 
The * of celebrating birth-days was by a ſplendid dreſs; 
wearing a ſort of rings peculiar to that day; offering ſacri- 
fices, the men to their genius, of wine, frankincenſe; the 
women to Juno; giving ſuppers, and treating their friends 
and clients; who, in return, made them preſents, wrote and 
ſung their panegyrics, and offered vows and good wiſhes for 
the frequent happy returns of the ſame day. Styuv. Ant. Rom. 
c. 1. p. 91 & 113, ſeq. It. c. 9. p. 450, ſeq. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. T. 2. p. 249, ſeq. Calu. Lex. Jur. p. 605. voc. natales. 
Fabric. Bibl. Lat. I. 2. c. 22. T. 1. p. 615. 
The birth-days of emperors were alſo celebrated with public 
ſports, feaſts, vows, and medals ſtruck on the occaſion. Du 
Cange, Diff. de Infer. Evi Numiſ. p. 31. Struv. Ant. Rom. 
c. 9. p 442. | 
But the antients, it is to be obſerved, had other ſorts of birth- 
days beſides the days on which they were born. The day of 
their adoption was always reputed as a birth-day, and celebrated 
accordingly. 
"The emperor Adrian, we are told, obſerved three birth-days ; 
vix. the day of his nativity, of his adoption, and his inaugu- 
ration. Goldaſt. Not. ad Hadrian. Reſp. & Reſcr. ap. Fabric. 
Bibl. Græc. I. 6. c. 6. T. 12. p. 541. 
In thoſe times it was held, that men were not born only on 
thoſe days when they firſt came into the world, but on thoſe 
alſo when they arrived at the chief honours and command in 
the commonwealth, e. gr. the conſulate. Hence that of Cicero 
in his oration ad quzrites, after his return from exile : A paren- 
tibus id quod necęſſe erat, parvus ſum procreatus, a wobis natus ſum 
conſularis. | 
Add, that thoſe who returned from baniſhment, were alſo con- 
ſidered as being born again, renaſci, and ever after called the 
day of their return their birth-day. Thus Cicero to Atticus ; 
Diemque natalem reditus mei cura, ut in tuis ædibus ameni limis 
qgam tecum, & cum meis. Turneb. adverſ. I. 3. c. 4. Calv. Lex. 
Jur. p. 605. in voc. es 
Cenſorinus has a treatiſe de die natali, addreſſed to Q. Cerel- 
lius, as a compliment on his 'birth-day. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. 
Lat. I. 3.c. 4. T. 2. p. 45. | | 
BikTH-days of the ſaints and martyrs, natales ſanctorum, denote 
the _—_ of their deaths. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 3. in voc. 
natales. ” 
In reality, natalis among the antients was not reſtrained to 
birth-days, but extended to all feaſt-days. | 
Hence it is we meet with natalis ſolis, natalis calicis, natalis 
eccleſie, natalis religuiarum, &c. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 4. p- 
32. in voc. ; | | | 
BinTa-/n, the ſame with original ſin. Benn. Meth. Stud. 39 
Art. p. 67. See Or1G1naL in, Cycl. | 
Bixrn wort, in botany, the Engliſh name of the plant ariſftolo- 
chig. See ARISTOLOCHIA. | | 
IS, in botany, a name given by ſome old writers to the napel- 


lock. See NAPELLUs and Cicur a. 
There is, however,” another ſenſe of the word, very different 


lant. The e bis alnil is frequent among the Arabi 
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lus, or monks-hood ; and by others to the cicuta, or hem- | 


from both theſe, in which it is uſed to expreſs / an eſculent | 


BIS 


writers; and as alnil ſignifies only of the river Nile, the whole 
name ſhould ſeem to expreſs the character of ſome poiſonous 
plant growing in the Nile. This, however, is by no means 
the ſenſe in which it is received; for we are told, that 115 
alnil ſignifies a bulbous root of a ſweet taſte, growing on the 
mountains about Damaſcus, and in other parts of Syria, and 
eaten in the ſpring by the people of the country thereabouts. 
It is certain, that this interpretation agrees very well with the 
ſenſe in which all the Arabians have mentioned this plant; 
though it is difficult to underſtand why they ſhould give the 
name of a poiſon to an eſculent root, or the name of the river 
Nile to a plant growing on the mountains of Syria. See Bur- 
BUS, 

Bis annual, a name given by botaniſts to thoſe plants, which or- 
Tying do not flower till the ſecond year. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 
bloſſom. 

BISA, or B1za, a coin in Pegu, current there for half a ducat. 
The denomination is alſo given to a kind of weight uſed in 
the ſame country, equivalent to two Venetian pounds five 
ounces, or to three pounds nine ounces of the ſmaller weight 
of that city. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 350. 

BISACUTA, in middle-age writers, an ax with two edges, or 
which cuts either way *; or a miſſive weapon, pointed at both 
ends *,—[ * Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 562. d Aguin, 
Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 130-] 
We meet with ſecuris liſacuta, mvuexv; , Or N al. 
Walſingham repreſents the ſecuris biſacuta as peculiar to the 
Scottiſh nation. See BATTLE-ax. 

BISARCA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
herb tarragon. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 

BISB/EA, Sigi, a feaſt celebrated by the Meſſapii, after the 
pruning of their vines, to obtain of the gods that they might 

row again the better. Meurſ. Græc. Ferial. Faſold. de 
Feſt Græc. I. 12. c. 9. Schott. Lex Ant. p. 221. 
The word is formed from gegn, uſed by ſome for a vine. 

BISCAIAN language denotes the Cantabrian, or antient language 
of Spain, being a branch of the Celtic, which firſt gave way 
to the Romanſe. Greenmw. Engl Gram. in Pref. p. 12, ſeq. 

BISCIA, in zoology, a name by which ſome have called the 
acus, or, as we call it in Engliſh, the tobaccopipe-hiſh, the 
needle-fiſh, or trumpet-fiſh. #/i/lughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 159. 
See the article Acus. 

BISCUTELLA, in botany, a name given by Linnzus to a ge- 
nus of plants, called by Tournefort and others thlaſpidium. 
Linnæi, Gen. Plant. p. 314. See THLASPIDIUM. 

BISELLIARII, or BrsELLI1AR1, in antiquity, thoſe who enjoyed 
the honour or privilege of the b:/ellium. Piteſc. Lex. Ant. 
T. 1. p. 280. Sec BIsELLIUM. 

The word occurs in antient inſcription, Cx. PL AE TORIO 
VIRO AUGUSTALI BISELLIARIo, Grut. Corp. Inſcrip. p. 


1099. n. 2. 
The honor biſellii appears to have been much the ſame with 
what in France is called droit de fauteuil ; and the biſelliarit 
thoſe who, in public aſſemblies, enjoy this diſtinction of the 
auteuil, while other perſons are obliged to ſtand, or fit on 
nches, ſtools, or ordinary chairs *. Scaliger, in his index 
to Gruter, miſtook the b:/elliarii for artificers who made theſe 
ſeats v. [P ® Trev. Di&. Univ. T. 1. p. 1050. * Farr. de 
Ling. Lat. I. 4. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 280, ſeq. ] 
BISELLIUM, in antiquity, a kind of ſeat or chair, larger and 
richer than ordinary, big enough to hold two perſons, where- 
in to ſt in courts, theatres, and other public aſſemblies. Grut. 
Corp. Inſc. p. 475. n. 3. 
Hence ſome will have the honor biſellii, in an antient inſcription 
in Gruter, to be underſtood of the cella curulis, or curule chair; 
but others, with. more probability, of a privilege granted by 
authority to well-deſerving perſons of ſeeing the public ſhews 
at theatres and amphitheatres in a chair more ſplendid than 
thoſe of the reſt of the company *. Some ſuppoſe the magni- 
tude and capacity of the hiſellium to have been ſymbolical, and 
to have imported, that ſuch perſons were worth two, or equi- 
valent to two others Þ.—[ * Dz Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 
563. d Chimentel. de Honor. Biſellii, c. 35, 36. Schott. Lex. 
Ant. p. 221. , | 
BISERULA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, includ- 
ing theþ#lecinus of Tournefort, and the utringue ſerrata of Ri- 
vinus. The characters are theſe: the perianthium is com- 
poſed of one leaf of a tubulated form, and lightly divided into 
five ſegments at the edge; theſe ſegments are pointed, and 
equal; and the two upper ones ſtand diſtant : the flower is of 
the papilionaceous kind: the vexillum is large, bent back at 
the ſides, roundiſh, and aſcending upwards : the alæ are of 
an oblong oval figure ; they ſtand free, and are ſmaller than 
the vexillum: che carina is of the length of the alæ, and is ob- 
tuſe, and aſcends upwards : the ſtamina are diadelphous fila- 
ments, included in the carina: the antherz are ſmall : the 
germen of the piſtil is oblong, and compreſſed : the ſtyle is 
pointed, and placed upwards : the ſtigma is ſimple: the fruit 
is a large, ſlender, flat, and bilocular pod, the partition which 
divides its cavity into two parts, running contrary-wiſe to the 
valves: the ſeeds are numerous, compreſſed, and kidney- 
ſhaped. Linnæi, Gen, Plant. p. 359, Tourn. Inſt. p. 234. 
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BISE T. E, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed to expreſs a genus of 
flies of the claſs of the ſeticaude, diſtinguiſhed from the others 
by their having two hairs or briſtles growing out at the tail. 

pere are many ſpecies of this genus, and they are uſually 
divided by authors into two principal kinds; ſuch as have ſharp 
ends, and ſuch as have blunt ones. Of the former kind there 
are two ſpecies, which have 2 wings, four to each fly, 
ornamented with black ſpots, the ſhoulders blackiſh, the reſt 
of the body of a dun colour, with tranſverſe lines of black: 
the antennz are ſlender, and black; and the hairs at the tail 
very long. Theſe differ from one another only in ſize ; and, 

ides theſe, our hedges afford us ſeveral other kinds of the 
ſharp-ended tiſete. ap iy ws 
Among the blunt-ended, there is one. of a yellowiſh colour, 
elſe much reſembling the henothrix. Of the two briſtles at the 
tail in this ſpecies, the one is extended to its full length, the 
other curled up in a ſpiral form. There are ſeveral other 4 
E- 


cies of this kind alſo found frequently in our hedges. See 
NOTHRIX, 

BISHOP (Cycl.)—By the antient diſcipline, biſhsps were to be 
married once *, and not to put away their wives on pretence 


of religion ; but a ſecond marriage was a diſqualification for 
this — If they lived chaſte, they were ranked as confeſ- 


ſors v. [Can. Apoſt. 5. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 725- 
voc. Ye Þ Jobnſ. Eccleſ. Law, an. 740. F. 28. It. an. 
957. . 7.1 8 


Hence, in writers of the middle age, we meet with the term 
epiſcopa, or biſhopeſs, the biſbop's wife, or the wife of one after- 
wards conſecrated, and made a biſhop. By an antient canon 
of the council of Tours, a biſhop, who had no biſhopeſs, was 
forbid to have any crowd of women in his retinue : hs 
iſcopag non habentem, nulla ſequatur turba multerum. Vid. 
| an. 34. n. 289. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 11. p. 254. 
Biſhops are called in antient writers by ſeveral other titles and 
denominations, as apoſtles, angels, princes of the church, ponti ſices, 
pontifices ma ximi, ſummi ſacerdotes, or high-prieſts, flamines, domini, 
beatiſſim, ſanctiſſimi, Oecpot, Poel, pot leg, £Popot, God's bea- 
dles, &c. Vid. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 2. f. I, ſeq. It. 
I. 2. c. 9. F. 6. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. I. p. 191. voc. an- 
elus. It. T. 2. p. 459. voc. flamines, & p. 160. voc. domins. 
t. T. 4. p. 340. voc. pontifex. Boſ. Exerc. de Pontif. Max. 
c. I. F. 4. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 1293. voc. «Poy@-. 
It p. 1314. voc. walw. It. p. 1397. voc. Of It. p. 
1444. voc dipl sue. 
Some biſhops, in the middle age, on account of their regalia, 
or temporalities, were obliged to a military ſervice called is, 
by which they were to lead their vaſſals into the field, and at- 
tend the king in his military expeditions. This Charlemaign 
excuſed, and even forbid : but the prohibition was little re- 
garded ; ſince we find the thing often practiſed afterwards. On 
the bi/bop's refuſal, his temporalities were ſeized, or mulcts 
impoſed. Some, by a peculiar privilege, were only obliged 
do attend the army when the king himfelf was there; as the 
biſhop of Orleans: others were intirely exempted from Goes 
in perſon, and only obliged to fend their vaſſals. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2. p. 791. voc. Heftes. & p. 792—798. 
Among the French hiſbeps, there are three who are dukes and 
peers, and three counts and peers, by their office : the arch- 
tiſhop of Rheims is the firſt duke and peer; the b;/bop of Lan- 
gres the ſecond; the bib of Laon the third: the b;/bop of 
Beauvais is the firſt count and peer; the biſbep of Noyon the 
ſecond ; and the biſhop of Chalons the third. 'T rev. Dict. 
Univ. T. 2. p. 1525. voc. eveſque. 1 
The election of biſbops was antiently placed in the clergy, and 
the people of the pariſh, province, or dioceſe ; but afterwards, 
princes and magiſtrates, patriarchs and popes, uſurped the 
power ©, The election was to be within three months after 
the ger of the ſee ; and the perſon to be choſen out of the 
clergy of that church 4. Formerly the b;/bop 
in the election of an archbiſhop ; but this was ſet aſide by the 
popes 4. -[ < Vid. Suic. Theſſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. voc. ., p. 
1181. It. voc. erwnpurlw, p. 1167. Bingb. I. 17. c. 5. 5 3. 
It. I. 4, c. 2. F. 4. Jobnſ. an. 692. per tot. © Bingh. I. 2. 
c. 10. §. 2. It. c. 11. f. 1. © Johnſ. an. 1126. Pref, It. 
an. 1222. Pref.] x | 
In England, till the time of Henry VIII. 3:þvps were elected 
by the chapters of monks or canons, ſome ſhadow of which 
ſill remains in the preſent method of diſpoſing of bifhopricks. 
obnſ. Eecleſ. Law, an. 742. in Pref. 
rdinarily, at leaſt three bi/bops are required in the ceremony 
of conſecrating a b:;ſhop f; but, in ſome caſes, a ſingle one 
might ſuffice S. The Engliſh ſucceſſion of proteſtant biſhops 
ſtands on this laſt footing.— [ Bingh. I. 2. Cc. 11. F. 4. 


* 92 an. 601. &, 6.] au M7 | 
The age of a biſbop is to be at leaſt thirty years; and, by the 
r 


antient diſcipline, none were to be 


paſſed through all the inferior orders * ; but, in ſome caſes of | 


neceſſity, this was diſpenſed with, and 
were raiſed 
Theſ. 


Orig. 


& richer 
confiderable monaſteries. See Axor, Cyci. 


claimed a ſhare | 


BIS 


Brsnor #bnk, qpiſcapus monachus, was a religious inveſted with 
the epiſcopal order, but ſtill reſiding in a monaſtery, whether 
out of choice, or for want of another habitation, Fobuſ. Ec. 
cleſ. Law, an. 67 3. f. 4. See Monk, Cyl. 
Some take theſe b;/bop monks for a fiction, and to have arifth 
from a corruption of the text of a canon, where 2þ;ſcopi mma. 
chi crept in by the copyilt's inadvertency, inſtead of 1% mg. 
chi. The emendation may be juſt ; but cannot diſprove the 
exiſtence of biſhop monks. Fohnſ. Eccleſ. Law, an. 693. F. 6, 

BisHoes of villages, chorepiſcopi. See CHOREPISCoPus, Crt. 
When, on account of the epiſcopal dignity, it was prohibited 
to appoint any b:/þops in villages or little towns, yet, in ſome 
caſes, this had been found neceſſary, it was ordered, that th 
ſhould not longer be denominated biſhops, but pericdeuts, 
Concil. Laod. c. 57. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 2. p. 676. voc. 
Teprodeu]ng. 

Bis Hor is alſo a title ſometimes given in the antient church to 
deacons. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 870. voc. Mare. Ste 
Dx acon, Cycl. 

Cardinal Bisnop, epiſcopus cardinalis, a biſhop in chief, or in ca. 
pite. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. See the article CAR DIxat, 
Cycl. and Suppl. 
St. Gregory ſometimes uſes the term for a proper biſhop. An- 
tiently there were alſo biſhops, who, by a peculiar privilege 
= the holy ſee, were ranked, and had a feat among the car- 

inals. 

Cathedral Brshor was alſo a title given the proper bi/hops, by 
an of diſtinction from the chorepiſcopr, See CATHEDR at, 

el. 

Vague Bishors, epiſcopi vagantes, thoſe without any dioceſe, 
ſometimes attendant in camps, or in foreign countries, for the 
converſion of infidels. e 
The like vague biſhops were imes alſo granted 
to monaſteries, exempt from the Juriſdiction of the r fs an 
where they performed all the epiſcopal functions. They were 
choſen by the abbot from among his monks ; but conſecrated 
by the neighbouring biſbops, and ſerved on occaſion to conſe- 
crate new abbots. Thus it was a b1/hop was granted by pope 
Stephen I. to the monaſtery of St. Dennis, and another by Ur- 
ban II. to St. Martins at Tours. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 
2. p. 256, ſeq. 

BisHoP ix partibus infidelium, he who is dignified with the title 
of a biſhoprick, whoſe diſtriQ or dioceſe is in the poſſeſſion of 
infidels or heretics, 

By the canon law, a biſbep in partibus is qualified hereby to be 
a coadjutor of another b;/þop. See CoapJuToR, Cycl. 

The denomination took its riſe from the expulſion of the b;/rps 
and _ out of the Holy-land by the Saracens ; when flying 
into Italy for ſhelter, coadjutories were given them for their 
ſubſiſtence. Du Cange, ibid. T. 2. p. 256. | 

Acephalous BIshor, he who is immediately ſubject to the papal 

ee, without any metropolitan over him, 

Bis HO ele is he who has the king's nomination, with the ſanc- 
tion of the chapter; but without conſecration, 

Bis Hor deſigned, epiſcopus defignatus, denoted a coadjutor of 2 
biſhop, who, in virtue of his office, is to ſucceed at the incum- 
bent's death. Calv. Lex. Jurid. p. 278. voc. deſignatus. See 
CoapJuToR, Cycl. 

Suffragan B1SHoPs are coadjutors or affiſtants of dioceſan biſhp!, 
authorized by commiſſion from him. 

Exempt BisHoPs, thoſe freed from the juriſdiction of the metro- 

litan, and immediately ſubje& to the ſee of Rome alone; 
Fee SUFFRAGAN, Cycl. | 
Bishor of the palace, epiſcopus palatii, was probably the ſame with 
biſhop of the king's chapel, a title in the court of Bohemia. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2. p. 255, ſeq. 
It was alſo a title given thoſe biſbops, who, by licence of the 
pope, dwelt in palaces of kings, to be in readineſs for ſpiritual 
ſervice, and counſel in church-matters. 
Such court biſbops the kings of Hungary and Croatia appear to 
have had; ſometimes alfo called royal biſhops, epiſcopi regaies. 

B1sHOP of the prime ſee, epiſcopus prime ſedis, denoted a primate, 
otherwiſe denominated a ſenior biſhop, ſenex epiſcopus. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat, T. 4. p. 806. voc. ſenex. See PRIMATE) 

cl. 

PM... POWs Bisnors, or biſhops in commendam, are cardinals 
not of the order of b:{bops, or other prelates, who o h 
biſhopricks in commendam. See COMMENDAM, Cyl. 
The appellation had its origin during the reſidence of the papal 
fee at Avignon, when ſcarce any cardinal, prieſt, or deacon, 
was created, who held not one, two, three, or more biſhop- 
ricks in commendam. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2. p. 255 

Univerſel or cathalic Bishor is a title given to the patriarch of 

Armenia. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 5. c. 5. T. 6. p. 393: 

Bis HO of the catholic ar uni uerſal church, epiſcopus catholice aucli 
fie, a title ſometimes aſſumed 


* 


1 
. 


| 2 the popes. 
Cyprian has a notion, which frequently occurs, of but one 
diſhoprick in the church, wherein every biſhop had bis 
| ſhare, ſo as all bad the ſame concern in the whole. He 


does not repreſent it as a monarchy in the hands of any 
biſhop ; but a diffuſive power, which lay in the whole c 
of  hifbops, every one of which had a title to feed the 
church, or drive hereſy out of. any part 


Bingh. Ons 


4 


Eccleſ. I. 2. c. f. C. 2. | 


I 


BIS 


BIS 


* nich did not belong to the faith, they were not to] an. 679. per tot. Id. an. 1023. Pref. » Idem, an. 679. F. 4. 
E men's — but, when the faith ae]? Id. an. 673. Y 9. 4 Brngh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. . c. 8 in 
5 fare of the church were at ſtake, every other biſhoprick | fine. New View of Lond. T. 2. $. 2. p. 495.] 1 
r as much their dioceſe as their own. : Many of the biſhops ſees were antiently fixed in obſcure vil- 
— of biſhops, epiſcopus epiſcoporum, was a title antiently given lages; which ſeeming a diminution to the epiſcopal dignity, 
_— prelates of ſome of the greater and more honoured ſees, it was ordained, that, for the future, no biſhops ſhould be 
- Jeruſalem and Rome. ordained in ſmall cities; which yet was not ſo ſtrictly kept to, 
The Grit who had the title was James bi/hop of Jeruſalem; | but that we meet with deviations from it. Bingh. I. 2. c. 12. 
which made the ſpurious author of the epiſtles under the name C 1. & F. 3. It. c. 13. H. 2. See Brshor. ä 
of Clemens Romanus, addreſs one to that biſhop thus: Clemens | Archbiſhop Lanfranc cauſed the ſees of many biſhops, which 
bo doming epiſcopo epiſceorum. Some will have the appel- | till then remained in country villages, to be removed into 
— to have been common to all 4;/bops. Bingh. Orig. Ec- | cities. Whence a biſhop and a cathedral with us is the note 


cleſ. I. 2. c. 2. &. 8. ' of a city, excepting in that of Weſtminſter. The ſame alſo 
BisHoPs, in the Lutheran church, are thoſe more uſually called obtained in other countries. Somn. Antiq. of Canterb. p. 240. 
ſuperintendents. See SUPERINTENDENT, Cycl. Biſhops in Scotland had antiently no fixed ſees z but each ex- 
The Calvinifts allow of no other biſbops beſides preſbyters ; but erciſed his epiſcopal office and juriſdiction —— in 
the Lutherans make ſome diſtinction, and give a ſuperiority or whatever part of the kingdom he happened to reſide. King 
preheminence over the reſt to their bi/bops, or ſuperintendents. Malcolm III. founded the firſt regular biſbopric, which was 
Bisnor is alſo a quality ſometimes attributed to ſecular princes, | that of Muthlac ; though the biſbepric of St. Andrews claims 
in reſpect of their ſupremacy or juriſdiction in matters belong- | an elder eſtabliſhment under king Kenneth II. Nicol. Scott. 
ing to religion. See SUPREMACY, Gl. Hiſt. Libr. c. 5. p. 210. | 
In this ſenſe it is that the emperor Conſtantin, in a letter tothe |BISK, or Brsque, in cookery, a rich ſort of broth or ſoop, 
biſbops in his dominions, calls bimſelf common biſhop, xow@- | made of pidgeons, chickens, force-meat, mutton-gravy, and 
riero, as being, in ſome reſpects, general bop of the | other ingredients. Trev. Dit. Univ. T. 1. p. 1052. 
whole Roman world. Vid. Zu/eb. Hiſt Eccleſ. I. x. c. 44. | The word is French, formed, as ſome think, from biſcocta; 
& Eund. de Vit. Conſtant. I. 4. c. 24. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. by reaſon the bi/que, conſiſting of a diverſity of ingredients, 
c 13.4. 3. p. 437. needs ſeveral repeated coctions to bring it to perfection. 
This epiſcopate of princes has given offence to the adorers of | There is alſo a demi-biſſue, made at a low expence, where 
the eccleſiaftic hierarchy, who have made many attempts to ex- | only half the ingredients are uſed ; and a biſque of fiſh, made 
plain it away. Some, with Pet. de Marca, will have the epiſ- * of carps, minced with their roes and lobſters. 
copate of Conſtantin to be only underſtood in reſpect of the BISKET (Cycl.)—To preſerve ſea-biſtet from inſets, Mr. Hales 
Gentiles, who were yet out of the church: others, with Leo | adviſes to make the fumes of burning brimſtone paſs through 
Allatius, maintain it only to relate to civil matters: others | the caſks full of bread. Hales, Philoſ. Experim. | 
give other ſolutions : yet pope Leo allowed the prieſthood to | Biſtet may be likewiſe preſerved a long time, by keeping it in 
kings and emperors ; on which footing, we do not ſee how | caſks well calked, and lined with tin. Boyle, Phil. Work. 
the epiſcopate can be denied them. Vid. Fabric. Lux. Evan- | abridg. Vol. 1. p. 52. 
gel. p. 282. | The antients had their biet prepared after the like manner, 
Bisnor of the Fews, epiſcupus Fudeorum, the head of that people and for the like uſe, as the moderns. The Greeks called it 
in England, choſen by themſelves, to whom they ſubmitted to ages Nrufer, 9. d. bread put twice to the fire. The Romans 
be judged, and governed according to their law. Prideaux, ve it the name of pans nauticus, or capta. Pliny denominates 
Connect. P. 2.1. 5. p. 478. not. it vetus aut nauticus pants 9060 atque iterum coftus :. By which 
This officer, which ſubſiſted under our Norman kings, and | it appears, that, after the baking, they ground or pound- 
was licenſed by them, anſwered to the æchmalotarchs in Baby- | ed it down again for a ſecond. In ſome middle-age writers, it 
lonia, and the alabarchs in Egypt. See AECHMALOTARCHA | is called paximas, paximus, and panis paximatus b [ Plin, 
and ALABARCHA. Hiſt. Nat. I. 22. c. 25. Caſen. Orig. p. 24. Calv. Lex. 
Bishops at cheſs, a kind of pieces, the third in rank below queens, | Jur. p. 612. voc. nauticus. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 565, 
but above knights, diſtinguiſhed by their cloven heads. Vid. | voc. capta.] | 
Compl. Gameſt. p. 125 K 128. Court Gameft. p. 95. Among the Romans, we alſo meet with a kind of land-bichet 
In Latin writers of the middle age, the bᷣiſbop is called a/pbinus; | for the camp ſervice, called buccellatum, ſometimes expeditio- 
by the French de fou, the foo! or madman. Du Cange, Gloſl. | nalis annano, which was baked much, both to make it lighter 
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Lat. T. 1. p. 150. voc. alphinus. See CHEss, Cycl. a for r and leſs liable to corrupt, the coction being con- 
Bisnor's ſee, or ſeat, „ l the throne or chair in | tinued till the bread was reduced one-fourth of its former 
the church where the 4z/bop : Vid. Bingb. Orig. Eccleſ. l.] weight. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 299. voc. buccellatum. 


2. c. 9. $.9. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 127. 5 

This was alſo denominated ag. affis. Suic. Theſ. Ecclef. | BISLINGUA, double-tongue, a name uſed by many authors for 

T. 1. p. 612. voc. «is. See Aps1s, Cycl. ; the narrow-leaved ruſcus, or butchers broom ; called by many 
BisHoe”'s ſee alſo denotes the city or place where the reſidence of others the Alexandrian bay, or laurus Alexandria. See the 

the b:/hop is fixed. article Ruscus. 

Every biſbep's ſee was antiently called ſedes apoftolica; though | BISMILLAH, in the Mahometan cuſtoms, a ſolemn form, viz. 


the appellation has ſince been reſtrained to the ſee of Rome. 
Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 2. H. 3. p 22. 

Antiently 41/bops ſeem to have had a right to fit as judges in 
the hundred and county-courts x. In after-times, they were 
forbid'to fit in ſecular courts i, and had ſeparate courts erected 
for them n; which proved an occaſion of much diſpute be- 


in the name of the moſt merciful God, conſtantly placed at the 
beginning of their books and writings in general, as a peculiar 
mark, or diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, of their religion, it 
being counted-an impiety to omit it. | 

The Jews, for the ſame e, make uſe of the form, in the 
name of the Lord, or, in the name of the great God; and the eaſt- 


tween the two juriſdictions ®. No church-tenant might be ern Chriſtians that of, in the name of the Father, and of the 

ſued in any court but the bifhop's'*. There are alſo traces | Son, and of the Holy Ghoft. Vid. Sale. Prelim. Diſc. to oran, 

of a ſeparate court of the b;/bops much earlier, among our Sax-| F. 3. p. 59. | Ode; 

on anceſtors, in the eighth century ?.—[ 2 Eccleſ. Law, BiSMILLAK is alſo uſed among the Arabs as a word of invitation 

an. 877. §. 16. It. an. 958. F. 7. It. an. 1008. $. 8.] to eat. | 

1 1d. an. 1102. H. 1. Id. an. 1085. Id. an. 1164. An Arab prince will 2 ſit down to eat in the ſtreet 

Pref. » Id. an. 1064. §. 4. Id. an. 734. F. 10.] before his on door, call to all that paſs, even | 
The regard born to the character of b:/bops, made them the in this word, who do not fail to come and fit down to eat 5 
common arbitrators even of ſecular cauſes à: they had the cog- with him; for the Arabs are great levellers, and ſet ev 

nizance of all cauſes concerning lands in frank almoign ; and upon a footing with them. Pocaci's Egypt. p 483. 

for ecclefiaſtics, were judges even in capital cauſes . ¶ A Bagh. | B TH, (Cycl.) In natural hiſtory, the name of 2 mineral 

1. 2. c. 7.4. 1. & 5. 4. It d. 5. c. 2. . 1. ** . an. ſubſtance, of the us of the a/phurelata, or, as they are 
1164.8. 9. Id. an. 1018.4. 14.] commonly. called, / | 


9 | r-metals, See ASPHURELATA. 

BISHOPRIC (Cyecl.) —Dhe biboprics of England have undergone — Coll. 

many alterations, divers antient ſees. being loſt, or removed to 

other places, and many new ones erected. Fohn/. Eccleſ. Law, 
an. 1075. Pref. | . 

It was long a laint, that the number of biſhops and bi- 

eee Fs 

century, there were only twelve; in the middle 

of the ſeventh century, there were no more biſhops than king- 

that Kent had two; and the like had che eaſt 

An: and Northumbrians you ſome time. On 2 a 

e pope, king Henry VIII. had a deſign to increaſe the num- 
ber of ae, by contracting the which 

too and vaſt to be well overlooked: by a ſingle man; but 

the miſcarried « Weſtminſter. indeed was erected into 


2 biſbopric in 1541; but it ſubſiſted not being converted, 
im 1550, into a dean and chapter N, Edd. Las, 


Ne 


3 
2 P- 51. 5 | | ; 

It is Rn leſs, friable that antimony, not ductile under 
che hammer, and, by the action of an acid on it, lets fall a 
bituminous matter. Beerh. Elem. Chem. P. 2. p. 35. Chauv. 


——— a near affinity to zink. See Zink, Cyd. and 
ppt. | | | ; 
Its weight and colour diſcover it to be of a mercurial or me- 
tallic nature. In common menſtruums, it undergoes much 


| the ſame alterations, and aſſumes much the ſame forms as 


lead *. fays, there is always ſome ſilver in it »,— 


«Princip. Chem. P. 2. F 4. p. 345. Þ Quince. 


* - 
82. 6 


8 ingredients frem-to be a driineral falt, 3 ſulphur, mer- 
r go 


Scienc. ann. 1713. p. 55: i | 


BIS. 


moſt uſual appearance is in the ſtate of ore, into which it is | 
reduced by its particles being penetrated by, and intimately 
mixed with, a ſulphur, and with a large quantity of arſenic, 
and with an earthy matter, which yields a blue colour, equal 
to the zaffar, or ſmalt produced from cobalt. 
In the fuſion of this ore, the ſulphur and arſenic evaporate 
over the fire; and the reguline matter being freed from its im- 
priſoned ſtate, runs off from the earthy ſubſtance, which bein 
left fixed behind, may, with the addition of flints, and a fixe 
alkali, be run into a fine blue, glaſſy matter, no- way differing 
from the ſmalt of cobalt. | 
Native bi/m-th is found in ſmall compact maſſes, of a pale lead 
colour on the outſide, and when broken, of a fine, glittering, 
ſilvery white, and compoſed of a multitude of foliaceous flakes 
or plates, laid evenly over one another, and diſpoſed in ſeve- 
ral irregular directions in the maſs. 
In the ſtate of ore, it is uſually of a bright ſilvery white, and 
of an obſcurely foliaceous ſtructure. Sometimes alſo it ap- 
ars granulated ; and in ſome ſpecimens, the granules are 
— and the maſſes coarſe; in which caſe, every ſeparate 
ranule appears of a cubic form. | 

t is ſubject to fewer variations in its ore than moſt other mi- 
nerals ; but it is ſumetimes turned yellow by an over-propor- 
tion of ſulphur, and ſometimes is very deeply tinged with the 
matter of the common marcaſites, and, in this condition, is 
often miſtaken for mere marcaſite, to the no ſmall loſs of the 

roprietor of the mine. 

t is very common in Germany and England. The tin-mines 
in Cornwall afford great quantities of it; but it is not much 
known there. 

Biſmuth is eaſily ſeparated from its ore, and may be procured 
pure, only by melting it in a crucible over a gentle fire. When 
the ore is more impure, it is eaſily ſeparated by means of the 
common black flux of the metallurgiſts; but, with this mix- 
ture, the fire muſt be kept very moderate, otherwiſe the 5% 
muth will be loſt. The regulus of b:/muth, thus prepared, is 
like the ore of bhiſmuth in its pureſt ſtate, or the native bi/muth, 
being compoſed of a ſeries of plates or flakes, arranged in va- 
rious directions, and looking very much like thoſe of many of 
the ſpars; and each plate in theſe ſeries is compoſed, as in the 
ſpars, of regular cubic or parallelepiped concretions. It is na- 
turally very bright and ſhining, and of a ſilvery white; but it 
eaſily tarniſhes, and acquires a pale yellow. 

Biſmuth attenuates the parts of all other metals, by mixture 
with them. It renders them much more eaſily fuſible, and 
much more fit for amalgamation with mercury ; the mercury, 
by its means, taking up a much larger quantity of them, and 
carrying them much more eaſily through leather. It is ſoluble, 


like lead, in vinegar ; and the ſalt produced from it reſembles | 


that of lead in its ſweet taſte. When diſſolved in ſtronger 
acids, it yields the famous coſmetic magiſtery, and is a very 
valuable mixture in the metal uſed for caſting types for print- 
ing, and in bell-metal. Hill, Hift. of Foſſ. p. = | 

Mr. Boyle mentions a medicine prepared from b:/muth by cal- 
cination, and the addition of ſpirit of vinegar and cremor tar - 
tari, which has been extolled in the dropſy. He alfo mentions 
a preparation of it with common ſublimate into a white pow- 
der, a few grains of which purge gently. Schroder. Pharma- 
cop. I. 3. c. 18. ap. Beyle, Works abridg. p. 50 1. 

Chemiſts have talked of a ſtrange liquor obtainable from the 
ore of biſmuth, which put into a phial cloſely ſtopped, would 
riſe and fall with the increaſe and wane of the moon. Vid. 
Boyle, Works abridg. Vol. 1. p. 69, 70. & p. 583. | 

He does not ſay he himſelf ever faw f a liquor; but quotes 
Orthelius for that purpoſe. 5.4 | 
Some, on account of the white bright colour of b;/muth, call 
it the /ilver marcaſite. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 396. p. 193. Berger. 
Lex. Med. T. 1. p. 1586. See MARCASsITITE. 

Biſmuth is of great uſe as a flux-yoader, to procure a thin fuſion 
to metals; and hence becomes of ſervice in the making of ſod- 
ders. It is alſo uſed by pewterers, inſtead of regulus of anti- 
mony. Kirch. Mund. Subter. I. 1 1. F. 3. p. 301. Stahl. loc. 
cit. p. 346. See Fux. | | | 
Its medicinal virtue is much the ſame with that of the droſs of 
lead, being ſeldom uſed except in external forms a, as con- 
taining an arſenical ſalt, very dangerous to be taken inwardly ; 
yet M. du Clos made a purgative of it to be uſed in the drop- 
ſy b. Add, that bi/muth being diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, yields 
a fume, which being precipitated with water, produces a 
white powder, found a good diaphoretic in acute caſes ©... 
* ow. Diſp. p. 51.” -* Boyle, Phil. Work. abridg. T. 1. 
© Stahl, loc. cit. p. 345.] | 


But its chief uſe among the antients, as well as moderns, is as 
a coſmetic. Vid. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 8814 . 
Sig Poli, by repeated diſtillations of biſuth with an equal 
2 corroſive ſublimate, procured a running 5 
and a fine powder, of the colout of pearl, which might be of 
uſe in counterfeiting the oriental pearls. | Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 
ann. 1713. p. 58 Aren A 3353/4 MARK 
BiSMUTH graupen, in min a name given by the Ger- 
mans to a fixed earth contained in the ores: of bi/muth, which 
ſerves to make ſmalt, as well as the earth of cobalt. After 
the hiſinuth is melted from the ore, they take the refiduum, or 
graupen, and mixing it with flints calcined and Pre they 


| 


oy 


| 


BIS 


run it into fine blue glaſs, which is no-way inferior to the 

common ſmalt. 
The biſmuth ore is often mixed among the cobalt, and, in 
this caſe, the miners ſeparate them with al! the care they __ 
but often they are not able to do it perfectly, and the two mi. 
nerals bear the fire together; in which caſe, there ariſes ſome 
difficulty in the working, for the biſmuth mixing itſelf with 
ſome of the earth of the cobalt, in this cafe, ſubſides to the 
bottom of the veſſel in form of a rediſh regulus; but this is to 
be ſeparated by a ſecond operation, and the regulus obtained 
pure and white ; and its own earth, together with that of the 
_— are ſeparated from it, and wrought together into 
malt. 

BISNOW, or Bischxov, a ſet among the Indian banians, or 
caſt of merchants. See BAN IAN. . 
The banian ſect conſiſts of two leſſer ones; that of biſasto, and 
that of ſamarath. | 
The followers of the former hold one God, whom they cal 
ram-ram, and allow of no lieutenants or deputy-gods, ag i; 
done by thoſe of the ſect ſamarath; but they allow their god a 
wife, and have idols, which they dreſs up with gold chains, 
and collars of pearl and . and pay them worſhip, 
by ſinging hymns in their temples, and dancing before them 
to the ſound of flagelets and kettle-drums. 
In this ſect, the wives do not burn themſelves after their huſ. 

bands death, as is practiſed by thoſe of the ſamarath ſect; but 


content themſelves with a perpetual widowhood. Trev. Did. 
Univ. T. 1. p. 1051. 


þ of two. + in antiquity, a tomb for two bodies, or the aſhes 


of two, See Toms, Cycl. 

The word is hybrid, compounded of the Latin bit, twice, and 
the Greek c. body, or aſhes of a body. Some, with more 
purity, write diſomum. 

The antients frequently buried two, three, or four bodies in 
the ſame ſepulchre, diſpoſed aſide of each other; for it was 
held an impiety to lay one a-top of another *, Hence the ſe- 
pulchres of the primitive Chriſtians had the words biſomi, tri- 
ſomi, quadriſomi, &c. inſcribed on them, to indicate the num- 
ber of bodies depoſited in them >.—f * Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 
1. p. 281. » Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 564. Salma 
Exerc. ad Solin. p. 1207.] 

BISON, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of wild bull, 
which differs from all other ſpecies, by having a very ſhaggy 

mane, running down his neck quite to his 13 and 2 

large hump upon his back. In Mr. Ray's time, there was a 

bull of this kind kept in St. James's Park ; but there was no 

account of whence it was brought. This author ſuppoſes it 
to have been from Florida, where, according to Ambroſe 

Pare, there are bulls called butrones by the natives, which have 

horns of about a foot long, and a bunch in the middle of the 

back, like the camel. I hevet alſo mentions this creature; 
and Geſner deſcribes it under the name of the bos camelita. 

BISSACRAMENTALES, a denomination given by ſome Ro- 
miſh writers to proteſtants, on account of their only holding 
two ſacraments, viz. baptiſm and the ſupper. Prateal. Elench. 
Hzreſ. I. 2. F. 24. p. 101. See SACRAMENT, Cycd. 

BISSELZEON, in the materia medica, a name that is found in 
many copies of the moſt antient Greek and Roman writers, 
and uſed to expreſs the oil of pitch, or that fluid ſubſtance 
which ſwims at the ſurface of melted pitch, and was taken up 
by means of wool or cotton by the antients, and uſed in many 
external diſorders. The common name of this oil was piſs 
lzum ; and this other name is only a corrupt way of ſpelling it. 
The old authors, in many other words as well as this, have 
changed the initial P into B. | | | 

BISSEXTIALIS, or Br1stxTIAL1s olla, an antient meaſure or 
veſſel, containing twelve ounces, or two ſextaries. Marcel. 
Empir. c. 15. p. 108. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 5% 
See SEXTARIUS, Cycl. 


BIS TI, a ſpecies of Perſian money, valued at ſixteen or eighteen 


French deniers. Some repreſent the Bi, as an antient filve! 
coin: others, as Chardin, make it only a money of account 
and call it dinar biſti. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 352. 


BISTORT, Bi/terta, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; 


the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the ap* 
lous kind, conſiſting of a number of ſtamina, which ariſe from 
a cup, divided into ſeveral ſegments at the edge: the piſtil be- 
comes afterwards a ſeed, uſually of a triangular figure, and 
contained in a capſule, which was before the cup of the 
flower. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 15. F 
To this. it is to be added, that the flowers are diſpoſed In 
ſpikes; and the roots are large and fleſhy, oddly twiſted . 
contorted, and furniſhed with a number of ſmall fibres, libe 
hairs. . There are alſo ſome ſpecigs--of biftort, in which, be- 
| fide the common flowers and ſeeds, there are certain tu 

which have their roots, and rudiments of leaves. 


The ſpecies of bj/tort, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, #* 
theſe: | Ca Ay: . 

1. The common biſtort, with a leſs contorted root. 2 n 
biſtart, with a more contorted root. 3. The great A 
fart. 4. The middle-ſized alpine biſtort. And, 5. he litt? 
alpine b:Aort. - Tourn. Inſt. p. p l 1. 
Biſtort, popularly called ſnate tueed, is a very beautiful 


ith in moi ; "+ of Englan> 
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BIT 


about a foot high, with deep green leaves, and 
fleſh-coloured flowers, in ſhort, but thick 
an inch thick, and ef oddly 17 
twiſted; it is of a blackiſh brown without, and o 
nr pale red within., It ſhould be choſen plump, full, 
and well dried, not eaſy to be broken, and of an aſtringent, 
iſagreeable taſte. Ip , 
dy 21 the common bi/ort are a ſtanding medicine 1n 
the ſhops; they are given in decoction, and ſometimes in 
powder, as an aſtringent, and generally in conjunction with 
the tormentil root. They give a bright red colour to the 
common hartſhorn drink, and add conſiderably to its virtue. 
It is good in diarrhoeas, and hemorrhages of all kinds. þ 
Some alſo commend it as an alexipharmic, and ſudorific. * 
Diſpenſ. P. 2. Sect. 2. H. 164. p. 103. Ray, Synopl. p. 
50, ſeq. Burrgr. p. 1593. Savar, T. 1. p. 352- 
Biſtort is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the antient aaa 
others ſay, with the «a2uxxu, and others with the Beilamean. 
Corr. Def. Med. p. 80. 214, in voc. x«lawzyzr, &c. See BRI- 
TANNICA. | TI 
BISTOURY (Cycl.)—We have the deſcription of a b;/oury, and 
furrowed director, ſomewhat different from the common, by 
Mr. Monro, in the Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. 5. art. 41. 
M. le Dran deſcribes a bi/oury cachè, for more ſafely perform- 
ing the operation for herniæ. The point of the bj/oury flides 
in the furrow of the director, to keep down the guts, and 
thereby prevent their being cut. Le Dran, Tom. 2. Obſ. 80. 
BISTRE, a compoſition made of the moſt gloſſy and higheſt 
burnt ſoot pulverized, and paſſed thro? a fine ſieve, then baked 
in a little gum water, and made into cakes. Savar. Dict. 
Comm. T. 1. p. 353. 
BIT (Cycl.)—To Bir a horſe, is to give him ſuch a bridle as is 
moſt proper for gaining his conſent to thoſe actions, which 
are required of him. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 
All Bits ought to be proportioned to the mouth of the horſe, 
according as it is more or leſs cloven or wide; or more or leſs 
ſenſible and tender: Alſo according as the tongue and lips are 
higher and flatter; and as the palate is more or leſs fleſhy. 
Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 1. in voc. | 
Bit is alſo — for a little tool, fitted to a ſtock, or handle 
to bore withal. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the bit of a piercer, an augre, or the 
like; meaning that iron part of thoſe tools, wherewith the 
holes are bored. See AUGRE, Cycl. 
BiT of a Key is that part fitted at right angles to the ſhank of 
the keys wherein the wards are made. oxon, Mechan. Ex 
erc. P. 1. p. 94. See Ker, Lock, &c. Cycl. | 
Bir is alſo uſed in commerce, for a piece of coin current in Ja- 
maica, and valued at 7 d. #. Lex. Mercat. p. 386. | 
- Birs, or bitte, in a ſhip, are two great pieces of timber uſually 
placed abaft the manger in the ſhip's loof, thorough which the 
croſs piece goes, their lower parts being faſtned to the rud- 
ders; and their middle parts, in great ſhips, bolted 'to two 
large beams, croſs the bows. Their uſe is to belay the cable 
to, when the ſhip rides at anchor. Guill, Gent. Die. F. 3. 
Manwyvr. Seaman's Direct. p. . | 
The word ſeems formed from the French bittet, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame®*; unleſs we will ſuppoſe the French word 
formed from ours d. [ Aubin, Dit. Marin. p. 84, voc. 
bittet. d Skin. Etym. in voc.] | 
In great ſtorms, to ſtrengthen the bitts, and ſecure the bows, 
the cable is faſtened to the main maſt. Guill. loc. cit. 
Fore-jeer-B1Ts, thoſe to which the fore-jeer is faſtened and 
belayed. Guill. loc. cit. | | 


and growing to 
very beauti - 
ſpikes. The root is often 


Fore-top-ſail-ſheet-B1Ts, thoſe to which the fore-top-ſail-ſheet 


is 1 Guill. loc. cit. | 
BITE (cl.) is defined to be a ſolution of the continuity of a 
ſoft part, cauſed by the impreſſion of an animal's teeth. Cafe. 


Lex. Med. p. 510. in voc. morſus. 
For the poifonous, or venomous bites of vipers, the rattle- 
ſnake, mad-dogs, the Tarantula, &c. See VIPER, RATTLE- 
SNAKE, Cc. ans | 
Snake-ſtone, ſnake-weed, terra melitenſis, &c. are reputed 
ſpecifics againſt 8 bites. Grew, Muf. Reg. Societ. 
7. Kps. 227, and See SnAKE-/tone 
IH OL dee 
The bites of ſpiders, at leaſt ſome ſpecies, alſo appear to be 
poiſonous ; which has perhaps been the occaſion of the com- 
mon error, that this inſect is poiſonous, when eaten. See 


the article SPIDER. | | 
Mr. Robie, a phyſician in New Erigland, gives the hiſtory of 
by a ſmall ſpider, accidentally in- 


- 


a perſon bitten in the leg 
cloſed in his ſtocking; it was followed by an acute, erratic 
pain; firſt in the leg, then in the groin, and ſucceſſively paſ- 
ling into the ſmall of the back, the thigh, and the head, at- 
tended with a numbneſs, Sc. It was cured with fp.” cor. 
_ cerv, and ſal. vol. corn. cerv. with vinum viperimum, and onions 
or garlic externally applied to the wound. Vid. Phil. Tran. 
| a 382. p. 69. WT acyl 
| Yellow juice lodged in a bag behind the gum; which is inſtilled 
| thio'a flit in the teeth, into the — M. Bourdelot, and 
C aſcribe it to the irritated -bilious ſpirits, and breath of 


1 


52. N ed. _ : | 4 "MY 
iz. Redi attributes the malignity of the bite of a viper, to a 


Bi: 


In ſupport of which it is alledged, that the viper's lungs are 
full of bilious ſpirits, which exhale with its breath; and that 
there is an immediate duct in this creature, from the gall- 
bladder to the throat; by means of which, a quicker, and 
more copious infuſion of the bile, is made into the wound. . 
But much of this may be juſtly doubted of. Phil. Tranſ. No 
p. 3015. 

he belt dy for it is ſucking the wound ; a kind of cure, 
for which the antient Marſi and Pſilli are celebrated. Redt, 
in Phil. Tranſ. Ne g. p. 161. See VIER. 

The beſt cure for the bite of the rattle-ſnake is an actual cau- 
tery; e. gr. a hot burning coal held on the wound. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 210. p. 127. 

The bites of divers creatures, when mad, are poiſonous, 
which at other times are not ſo, as of dogs, cats, men, Cc. 
See HyDRoPHoBIA, MAaD-dig, Mapness;, Mania, Cc. 

Bir E is alſo applied, in a leſs proper ſenſe, to the impreſſion of 

other ſharp, or pungent bodies. Thus a file is ſaid to bite the 
metal; aqua fortis b:tes, or eats into copper. | 

BITERLOGH, or BiTHERLAGE, the antient Daniſh mili- 

tary, or camp-law. Suen. Agg. Hiſt: Dan. p. 144. 

The word is compounded from bithe, mulct; and /agh; law; 

- d. the law of mulets, or wites. 

1 the laws of the Danes, there are two peculiarly emi- 
nent; viz. the hird-/traa, or court-law; and the b:itherlage 
raett, made by Canute the Great, about the year 1035. Of 
which an Edition has been given by Reſenins. Hafn. 1673. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 565, ſeq. 

BITHYNIARCHIA, a fort of ſuperior prieſthood in the pro- 
vince of Bithynia, to which belongs the ſuper-intendency of 

the ſacred games, and which gave an exemption to him poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, called bithyntarcha, from the care of tutorage. 
Montfauc. Palæogr. I. 2. C 6. p. 161. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 
117. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 283. Du Cange, Gloll, 
Græc. T. 1. p. 200. | 

BITTACLE, a ſquare box, or frame of timber, placed in the 
ſteerage of a ſhip, wherein the compaſs is placed. Botel. Sea 
Dial. 4. p. 121. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 3. in voc. See 
ComPass, C;cl. and Suppl. | 
The word is formed, by contraction, from the French habita- 
cle, which ſignifies the ſame. | | 
Large veſſels have two bittacles, a leſſer placed before the pilot, 
and a greater before the ſteerſman. Ozan. Dit. Math. p. 
279. Savar. Suppl. p. 869. 

In the ſmaller veſlels, the bitfacle is divided into three ſpaces 
or apartments; in large veſſels into five. One for the hour- 
glaſſes ; another for the lamp, or light; another for the com- 
paſs, &c. Aubin, Dict. Marin. p. 478. voe. Habitacle, 
Great care is to be taken in the diſpoſition, framing, Cc. of 
the bittacle, that it ſtand true, and that it be not faſtened to- 

ther with iron nails, but with wooden pins, in regard the 
ormer would affect the compaſs, Vid. Harris, I reat. of 
Navigation, c. 4. p. 191. | 

BITTACUS,. in natural hiſtory, a name given by Cteſias, and 
ſome others of the Greek authors, to the parrot. The word 
pfittacus is fo near this, that they are plainly only a corruption 
of one another. The Greeks called this bird indifferently 
phittacus and ſittacus, as they did the fine ointment ſagda, in- 
differently by that name, or p/agda, the ps being only one 
letter with them; and that, and the ſingle 8, very frequently 
uſed at pleaſure for one another. | 

BITTER (Cycl.)— The qualities of bitter bodies, are ſuppoſed 

to be dry, warm, aſtringent and earthy. Gorr. Med. Defin. 

p. 373. VOC. ewwgor.. | | 
According to Grew, all plants which are bitter and pungent, 

either on the tongue, or in the throat, are good cleanſers, 
e. gr. daiſy, anagallis *, &c. The ſame author adds, that 
moſt- purgative and emetic plants, which have any ſenſible 
taſte, are bitter ; either ſimply, as colocynthis ; or bitter and 
aſtringent, as aloes, &c. - Grew, Idea of Philoſ Hiſt. of 
plants, F. 30. p. 15. > Grew, I. c. F. 30. p. 14-] 

Bitter things are ally reputed ftomachic ; yet, according 
to Abercromby, they are naturally the reverſe, and hurtful to 
the ſtomach ; and only become beneficial to it, where their 
aſtringency renders them proper. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 171, p. 
1026. See STOMACHIC, Gcli. | 
BiTTER purging ſalt, ſal catharticum amarum. See Erso u ſalt. 
BITTER place, locus amarus, a poor . barren ſoil, by Pliny called 
terra amara, macra. Bir. Hiſt. Nat. I. 17. c. 5. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 159. voc. amarus. 2785 
B1TTER, in the ſea langu denotes a turn of the cable about 
the bitts, in order to its being veered out by little and little at 
pleaſure. Botel. Sea Dial. 4. p. 199. Guill. Gent. Dict. 
Mamtuar. lib. cit. P. 3. p 9. in voc. | | 
is ſtopped 


A ſhip is ſaid to be brought up to a bitter, when ſhe 
by her cable. Guill. loc. cit. | | 
BiTTER-end, is that part of the cable, which ſtays within board, 
wound about the bitts, when the ſhip is at anchor *, When 
they would have that end bent to the anchor, they fay, bend 
to the bitter-end v. [ Betel. I. c. > Manw. p. 9.) | 
BITTERN, in zoology, the name of a bird of the heron kind, 
called by. authors ardea fe'laris ; and by ſome taurus, bo- 
taurus, butorius, and acm. In Engliſh, the butter-bumpy and 
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che enraged animal. Vid Phil, Tranſ. No 83. p. 4074. ſeq. 
SUPPL. Vol. I. | | 


> 


| 


mire- drum. 
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Hence it is that the bittereſt plants uſually 
quantity of lixivial ſalt; and that many diſtilled oils, digeſted| 
with any ſtrong acid, acquire a bitter taſte. Add, that the 
leaves of all ſweet roots are bitter; the fſig- tree, which bears a 


ſtinction ſtrictly 


P. 470. MEE | | ev 
Bitumens are uſually divided into two ſpecies, liquid and ſolid. | 
Tho ſome diſtinguiſh three kinds. Gorr. Med. p-. 60. 


B IT 


It is neatly of the ſize of the common beron; its head is ſmall 
and narrow; its crown is black; and there is alſo a black 


ſpot on each ſide, near the angle of the mouth. Its throat and 
are reddiſh, variegated . with black tranſverſe, lines; the 


neck is covered with very long feathers, which make it ap- 


pear much thicker and ſhorter than it really is; its belly is of a 
duſky white, with a caſt of a browniſh red, and its back 1s 


variegated with a pale reddiſh brown and black. It makes a 


very remarkable noiſe, which it repeats either three or five 
times. Itis heard only in the building time, which begins.in 
Febryary. The common people, from the ſingularity of the 
ink the bird, in order. to make it, ſticks its beak in a 
reed, or in the mud. It is commonly found lurking in ſedgy 


and reedy places, near the waters, and ſometimes in hedges. 
Toward autumn, this bird flies very high in an evening after 


ſun-ſet, riſing with a ſpiral aſcent, till quite out of ſight ; and 
as they riſe they make an odd noiſe, not at all like their uſual 
note. This they repeat alſo my often, as they are on the 
wing in the night; and hence they are called by ſome, tho 
improperly, the night raven. It builds on the ground, and 
lays five or ſix eggs, which are roundiſh, and of a greeniſh 
. When wounded, and gping.to be taken, it {trikes at 
the perſon's eye, and ought carefully to be guarded againſt. 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 208. | | 


BiTTERN is alſo a name given to the brine ſwimming upon 


the . firſt concreted ſalt in the ſalt-works ; this liquor is ladled 
off, that the ſalt may be taken out of the veſſel, and is aſter- 
wards put in again, and affords more ſalt, which is to be ſepa- 


. rated like the reſt, by ladling off the liquor a ſecond time, and 


ſo on. Boerhaave's Chem. p. 104. n. K 
The bittern, according to Mr. Boyle, is a very ſaline, bitter, 


ſharp, pungent liquor, which drains off in the making of ſalt 


from ſea water; or which remains in the pans, after the coa- 
ation, and granulation of the purer, and more faline part, 
y boiling. Vid. Boyle Phil. Work, Abr. T. 3. p. 482. 
Collins Salt. and Fiſh. p. 53. Quinc. p. 51. 
A bittern alſo runs, or oozes, from the heaps of foſſil ſalt at 
Limington, and Portſea in Hampſhire. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 377. 
p. 348. | 


' - Bittern makes the baſis of the ſal catharticum amarum, or Ep- 


ſom ſalt. Phil. Tranſ. loc. cit. See Eys8om: ſalt. 


BITTERNESS (Cycl.) - According to Grew, itterneſs is pro- 


duced by a ſulphur well-impregnated with a falt, either alca- 


line or acid, and ſhackled with earth. 
yield the greateſt 


ſweet fruit, bleeds a bitter milk; and that the roots, of plants, 


which bear a bitter ſtalk, are not bitter, but hat. That the 
earthy parts contribute conſiderably to the bhitterneſ of bo- 


dies, appears hence, that moſt bodies of that kind are fixed; 
or, if they do emit fumes, do not loſe their bitter taſte 
therewith. Vid. Grew, Diſc; of taſte of Plants, c. 4. F. 12. 


Mr. Boyle obſerves, that a ſubſtance bitter in the higheſt de- 


ree, may be divided into two ſubſtances, the one extremel 
our, and the other infipid. This happens, when the _ 8 
of ſilver are diſtilled by a heat ſufficient to drive away all the 
ſpirits from the ſilver. What remains is inſipid, and what riſes 


is highly acid. Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 541. 


The extinguiſhing, or removing of bitterneſs, is called dulci- 


n fyin „ ſweetning, &c. See DuLciryinG, el. 


. has given methods of removing, or diſcharging, the 


| bitterneſs of olives and Indian cheſnuts. Vid. Mem. Acad. 
eien % p. 6009 44 63045 n 97927) 0 
The bitterneſs of ſea-water ariſes from the difſolution of the 


beds, or ftrata of bitumen; as its ſaltneſs does from a diſſolu- 
tion of the ſtrata of ſalt. Manſigli, in Hiſt, Acad. Seienc. an. 
1710. p. 33. See the article Sza. 


BITUMEN' (02) —From the origin and inflammability of 45- 


tumens, it appears they bear a near affinity to ſulphurs, and 
are ſuppoſed both formed of the ſame principles or ingredients; 
only differing in this, that ſulphurs are harder and more brit- 
tle, bitumens more fatty and tenacious. ' Yet: is not this di- 
kept to; divers other bodies being by fome 
naturaliſts placed in one of . thoſe. ranks, by others in another. 
Vid. Mercat. Metalloth. p. 82. and Buda, Elem. Philo. 


Theor. P. 2. c. 3. &. 33. p. 


175. . bd pit 
Bitumens are of different kinds, ariſing from the different pro- 


portion of the ſulphur principle in them; and the different 


intermixture of ſalts and earth, and other foreign matters with! 


them.  Mercat. ubi ſupra. © Verdr. Phyf. P. 2. c. 6. F. 6. 


— 


voc. Ac. the Cyclopedia. 


De. Woodward gives a different diviſian of the Engliſh bitw- 
mens, or bituminous foſſils. The firſt are thoſe of a more lax 
and coarſe conſtitution; and which, when wetted, yield a 


grofler or pitchy matter: Such are the /apis piceus, or pitch- 


tone, the lapis ampelites, obfididnus or canel, and the Ithan- 
thrax'or coal. The ſecond of a more denſe and fine conſtitu- 
| tion, and which yields an oil: Such are the gagates, or jet; 


* . 
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and ſuccinum, or amber. JVoxdw Nat. Hiſt, Eng). Foff, T. 
p. 165. See GAGATES and SUCCINUM. | 995 
Bitumen is ſuppoſed the chief fuel of the ſubterranean fires 
Vid. Kirch. Mund. Subterr. p. 157. Lang. Epiſt. p. 537. 
Many have been fond of ſuppoſing all ſea- water to contain 2 
large MN of bitumen, and that it owes its bitterneſs to this 
admixture ; but this ſeems erroneous, ſince we find that all 
ſea-water contains a large quantity of bitter purging ſalt of the 
nature of what is ſold in our ſhops, under the name of Epſan 
alt; and its bitterneſs is of the very fame kind with the tage 
of that ſalt. 

That there are, however, bitumens mixed in ſeveral places with 
the water of the ſea, is very certain. Barbadoes tar is found 
floating on the ſea, being waſhed in great quantities from the 
rocks, and count Marſigli obſerved ſpiral filaments ariſin 
from the ſurface of the ſea Marmora, near Conſtantinople 
which concreted into bitumen, exactly of the ſame kind with 
that he obſerved at Zant, flowing from the ſides of a bitum;. 
nous mountain. On ſome of the coaſts of Italy they ſkim of 
a kind of liquid bitumen, or petroleum, from the ſurface of the 
ſea. Some think that ambergreaſe-is a bitumen of the ſea, and 
many travellers tell us of a fatty ſubſtance on the ſurface of i 
that gives light in the night. Theſe various ſubſtances may 
impart various properties to the ſea-water, in ſuch parts where 
they are found to abound, and they wa be common in mary 
places, but they are certainly not found in all, nor is bitumen 
a neceffary ingredient in ſea-water. Count Marſigli has in- 
deed proved, that a ſpirit diſtills from the maſt common of 
all bitumens. Pit-coal will give water a bitter taſte, but ſea- 
water is not yet proved to be impregnated with ſuch a ſpitit 
On the contrary, when diſtilled, it has no bitter taſte; there- 
fore marine waters are not impregnated with ſuch a volatile 
ſpirit, but evidently owe their bitterneſs to a fixed principle; 
and it is very certain, that pit-coal cannot give this taſte, 
ſince the waters which iſſue out from among the ſtrata of Ses. 
coal are never found to be bitter, tho“ often ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with iron. | 
All the bitumens are inflammable, and have this good quality 
in their burning, that they will do without a wick. Dr. Plot 
therefore conjectures, that the famous ſepulchral lamps of the 
antients were contrived of theſe b:tumens, particularly of the li- 
quid kind, becauſe any thing that would require a wick, 
would be liable to its choaking up, and being deſtroyed. Se 


. 


Lamps perpetual. 
BiTUMEN, in a mans. particular ſenſe, is reſtrained to the 4 
þbaltos, otherwiſe called bitumen Judaicum. Mercat. 
Arm. 5. c. 2. p. 81. Caſt. p. 106. See ASPHALTOs, u. 
and ASPHALTA, Suppl. PLOTS | 
BiTUMEN hybleanum, in mineralogy, ia. name given by Bocco- 
ne and others to a peculiar ſpecies. of bituminous foſſil, which 
is flexile while in the earth, a property very ſingular in a folli 
not of the talky kind, as this evidently is not. It is a ſtory 
ſubſtance, als like the common bitianent, and compoſed 
of a very great number of thin plates, laid evenly and regu- 
larly on one another. It has its name from the place wire 
it is found, which is the Hyblæan mountains of Sicily, near 
M.ilelli, neighbouring upon the town of Auguſta: and the an. 
tient Megara. When burnt in a candle, the bituminous ſmel 
is perceived. very ſtrong; and the ſtone, though when fr 
| taken up it be flexible like paper, yet in time it hardens, au 
becomes brittle like other foſſils of that lax conſiſtence. Thc 
are found whole hillocks covered with it. They do not cel 
to bear plants and herbage for this, the roots of the grals, C. 
inſinuating themſelves between the laminæ of this ſtone, aud 
E Url nouriſhment there. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 100. 
B OUS, ſomething that relates to, or partakes of, tl! 


n 


—_— 


"I 


nature and qualities of bitumen. See BITrum Nx. 
All bituminous bodies are offenſive to the head. Their fin! 
or ſtench makes the epilepſy diſcoyer itſelf >.— (ares, 
Med. I. 2. > Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1..35.c. 15. Lang. . 2. ff 
[7 5+. Nenner ern FAO 
aturaliſts diſcover a bituminous quality in the ſea-water, which 
it derives either from bituminaus.exhalations out of the body > 
the earth, or from ſprings and rivers, which import Liquid an 
other bitumens into the ocean. It is to this bituminous miu. 
the bitterneſs of ſea-water is aſcribed by ſome, Bp, PP 
Work. abridg. T. 3. p. 221, See BITUMIN-. | + the 
BIVALVE, in the hiſtory. of thell-bſh, the name of, one of 
three general claſſes, the other two being the univalves and 
multivalues. The bivalve ſhells are thoſe which 2 wo 
ieces or ſeparate ſhells. joined together by a cardo or Pr 
Theſe are a leſs A SG Sangha aus ia and ba” 
been arranged by a late accurate French writer under or 
nera. Theſe axe: 1. The oiſterz. 2. The cham#+ 3. 
uli, or muſcles. 4. The:candifarm, ſhells, » 5; The fe 


— 4 


the characters and ſpecies of each of. theſe, ſee their 1.2 
beads, OS TRA, CAM A, G Hiſt. Nat. Eclair. ** 


P. 235. - 1 2 ns 1 ha 
BIUMBRES, in geography, an appellation given. to the ab 
bitants of the torrid zone, by reaſan, at two different . 
of the year; their ſhadows aue projected two different 
« Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 2606. in rn Ibe 
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The biumbres are the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe denominated 

amphiſcit. See AMPHISCII, Cycl. 

IX A, in botany, the name of a genus : 
of which are theſe : the perianthium is flat, fmall, and perma- 
nent, the whole formed of one li:tle leaf, divided into five ſeg- 

ments at the end: the flower is double; the exterior one is com- 
poſed of ſive large, oblong, equal, and coarſe petals; the inner 
flower is compoled of five petals alſo; but they are thinner and 
finer: the ſtamina are a great number of ſetaceous filaments, 
of about half the length of the flower: the antheræ are erect 
the germen of the piſtil is of an oval figure: the ſtyle is ca- 

| pillary, and of the length of the ſtamina : the ſtigma is bifid, 

compreſſed, and parallel: the fruit is a capſule, of an oval 

cordated form, beſet with hairs, and compoſed of two valves j 

but having only one cell, in which are a number of turbinated 

ſeeds, with a truncated umbilicus. Linnæi, Gen. Plant. p. 
2. | 

rk, in botany, is alſo a name by which ſome authors have 
called the arnotto; the ſame with the orleana and orellana of other 
writers. J. Baubin, Vol. 1. p. 440. ; ; 

BIZARRE, a term uſed among the floriſts for a particular kind 
of carnation, which has its lowers ſtriped or variegated with 
three or four colours. 

BIZE, in zoology, a name by which ſome call the pelamys, a 
ſea-fiſh, of the ſhape of the tunny, and reſembling the young 
brood of that fiſh; but diſtinguiſhable by its wanting ſcales in 
moſt parts of its body. Willugbiy, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 179. 

BIZOCHI, or Bisocn1, a ſect or branch of religious minorites, 
condemned by ſeveral popes. Vid. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 

I. p. 566, — Elench. Hæreſ. I. f. n. 2. p. 101. 

The bizachi were alſo called fratricelli, or fratres de paupere 
vita; ſometimes bichini, or bicchini. See BEGUINSs, Cycl. 
The name is formed from bi/accur, on account of a double 
budget or wallet wherewith they begged their living, 

BIZZARRO, or con BizZARIA, in the Italian muſic, ſigni- 
fies with capricious changes; ſometimes faſt, at others flow, 
ſoft, ſtrong, &c. at the fancy of the compoſer. Braſſ. Dict. 


Muſ. in voc. 


BLACK (Cycl.) — Bodies of a black colour are found more in- 


flammable, by reaſon the rays of light falling on them are not 
reflected outwards, but enter the body, and are often reflected 
and refracted within it, till they be ſtifled and loſt *®, They 
are alſo found lighter, ceteris paribus, than white bodies, be- 

ing more porous d. It may be added, that cloaths dyed of this 
colour wear out faſter than of any other, by reaſon their ſub- 

ſttance is more penetrated and corroded by the vitriol neceſ- 

| fary to ſtrike their dye, than other bodies are 8 the galls and 
alum which ſuffice for them *.—[ * Newton, Opt. Qu. 6. p. 
314. Þ* Rihault, Phyſ. P. 2. c. 27. §. 61. Id. ibid. F. 72, 
ſt | 


TH inflammability of Blact bodies, and their diſpoſition to 
conceive heat, beyond thoſe of other colours, is eaſily evinced. 
Some appeal to the experiment of a white and a black glove 
worn in the ſame ſun; the conſequence will be, a very ſen- 
ſibly greater degree of heat in the one hand than the other 4. 
Others alledge the phænomena of burning-glaſſes, where black 
bodies are always found to kindle ſooneſt *. Mr. Boyle gives 
other proofs ſtill more obvious: he took a large tile, and hav- 
ing whited over one half of its ſuperficies, and blacked the 
other, expoſed it to the ſummer- ſun; where having let it lie a 
. convenient. time, he found, that whilſt the whited part re- 
mained ſtil] cool, the-black part was grown very hot. For 
farther ſatisfaction, the ſame author has ſometimes left on the 
ſurface of the tile, a part retaining its native red, and expoſing 
all to the ſun, has found the latter to have contracted a heat in 
compariſon of the white part, but inferior to that of the black f. 
eL Vid. Beyle, Phil. Work. abridg. T. 1. p. 144. Ro- 
bault. P. 1. c. 27. Bayle, lib. cit. T. 2. p. 36. 
So alſo on his expoſing two pieces of ſilk, one white, the other 
black, in the ſame window to'the ſun, he often found the lat- 


ter conſiderably heated, when the former has remained cool 8. 


It is obſervable likewiſe, that rooms hung with Black are not 
only 2 but warmer than others b. IC Boyle, ibid. W Id. 
i. & .- -} £; 8 a 
To all which may be added, that a virtuoſo of unſuſpected 
credit aſſured Mr. Boyle, that, in a hot climate, he had, by 
carefully blackening the ſhells of eggs, and expoſing them to 


the ſun, ſeen them thereby well-roaſted in a ſhort time. Boyle, | 


ibid. See alſo Graueſend, Inſt. Philoſ. Newton. G. 1251. p 
344. Verdr. Phyſ. P. 2. c. 10. F. 6. p. 230. Teichm. Inſt. 
Phil. Nat. P. 1. c. 19. p. 112. IS 


BL Ack, in matters of dreſs, is the diſtinguiſhing habit of church- 


IT. 2. . 196. + ie Or | 4 
Some will have it, that the common people among the Ro- 


men and mourners. Vid. Potter, Archæol. Græc. 1. 4. c. 5. 


mans were cloathed in black; whence the denomination given | 
them of turba pullata, Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 2. p. 561, voc. 


*  pullate, - INE 


To give the common black colour to glaſs, the glaſiinakers uſe! 


| BLack diver, in zoology, a name by many to a ſpecies of 

Wc On. r Vorkſhire, 

and ſome other counties, and called more generally the ſcoter. 
r e 100 8 
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= of plants; the characters 
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Bi.acx, in heraldry, is properly called alle. See Sari; 
cl. 3 

BLACK, in the manege — A horſe of a deep, ſhining, and lively 
black is called a black-more, or coal black i, Horſes black all ovet 
are commonly reckoned dull and melancholy ; but a white 


neſs. The Spaniſh gravity is ſaid to be beſt pleaſed with thoſe 
intirely black x. [i Guill, Gent. Dict. P. 1. in voc. * Farr, 
DiR. in voc.] , 3 | | 
Bone-BLACK is made of the bones of bullocks, cows, Cc. well 
-burnt and ground. To be good, it muſt be ſoft and friable, 
of a gloſſy caſt. It is in conſiderable uſe, though inferior in 
goodneſs to ivory black, Savar. Dit. Comm. I. I. p. 871. 
The invention of bone or ivory black is attributed to Apelles. 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 35. c. 5. Felib. Princ. de PArch. p. 293. 
Harts-BLAck, that which remains in the retort after extractin 
the ſpirit, ſalt, and oil of hartſhorn. This reſidue being . 
up with water, makes a black not much ſhort of that of ivory. 
Lamp-BL ack (Cycl.)—There is a finer and brighter kind of lamp 
or candle-black procured from the fumes of a lamp or candle, 
gathered by a proper receptacle placed in manner of a canopy 
over the luminary, and wiped or bruſhed off; but it is not 
procured in quantity ſufficient for ordinary uſe. Vid. Park. 
Art of Japann. c. 5. p. 21: 
Sort, or Chimney-BLACK, is a poor colour; but ready for paint- 
ing black draperies in oil. Feltb. Princ. de FArchit. I. 3. c. 6. 
299. | | 
Curriers BI ACK ſignifies a teint or dye laid on tanned leather; of 
which there are uſually two, the firſt made of galls, alegre, 
and old iron ; the ſecond of galls, copperas, and gum Arabic. 
Savar. Di. Comm. T. 1. p. 872. See CU RR VINO, Cycl. 
BLACE BIRD, merula, in zoology. See the article MRRULA. 
The muſic of the Hactbird is not its only valuable quality; for 
it is a very delicate bird for the table. It builds its neſt in 
woods, very early in the ſpring, often in march, while the 
ſnow is on the ground. It generally chooſes the ſtumps of 
trees, or thick hedges, for the place. The outſide of the neſt 
is made of dry graſs, ſticks, and the fibres of roots of trees : 
the inſide is lined with clay, and formed ſo round, that art 
cannot mend it. They build three or four times in the year, 
and even oftner than that, if their neſts ate taken early from 
them. The young ones may be eaſily raiſed with any kind 
of meat, It ſings three or four months in the year: the note 
is loud, and not very agreeable z but may be much improved 
by teaching. | 
Some people are very fond of them as food, and take them 
alive, and fatten them up: the way is, to have very large 
. cages with ſome tame ones in them; theſe will teach the new- 
taken birds to eat, and plenty and variety of food being ſet be- 
fore them, they will ſoon grow much fatter than when wild. 
Kircher, in his China illuſtrata, ſeriouſly tells of certain trees, 
whoſe leaves felling ine the water of a lake, on the ſides of 
- which they grow, become blackbirds. He took this romantic 
ſtory upon credit; but plays the philoſopher in a very idle 
manner in attempting to account for it, hy ſuppoſing, that it 
is owing to the ſeminal parts of ſome of the eggs of thoſe birds 
dro from their neſts, which are ſometimes built on thoſe 
trees. The whole truth ſeems to be no more than this; that 
the tree eaſily ſheds its leaves, and its young branches being 
brittle, are apt alſo to be broken by the winds. - The waters 
are naturally ftrewed with theſe leaves, and, at the breeding- 
ſeaſon of the birds, their neſts being ſometimes thrown down 
by the breaking of the twigs, the young ones are ſeen floating 
on the water among the leaves; and the * have been idle 
enough to ſuppoſe, that they were formed of them T The firm 
aſſertions of ſome great men about our ſhell-fiſh in Lancaſhire 
turning into geeſe, is a proof, that the genetal credit of a 
country about a miracle of this kind, does not prove the truth 
of it. Kircher, China illuſtrata. oz 20d 
BLACK books, a name given to thoſe. which treat of 3 
or, as ſome call it, 3 dee NECROMANCY, Cycl. 
The black book of the , 


ſcandalous enormities practiſed in religious houſes, compiled 
by order of the viſitors under king Henry VIII. to-blacken, and 
2 haſten their diſſolution. Vid. Dygd: Monaſt. abridg. in 
BLACK canons, a name given to the regular canons of St. Auguſ- 
tine, who wore a blact mantle over their ſurplice, by way of 
diſtinction from the premonſtratenſes. Staph. Suppl. to Dagd. 
Monaſt. T. +. p. 69. 1 Minze: | | 


| BLACK cap, in je a vante given by the common people of 


many counties of England to the petit, a bird of the gull- kind. 
n ' Nucl 3 A. 
LACK cap is alſo the common Engliſh name for the parus poi ſa 
tris, or marſh titmouſe. The atricipilla, which is a much 


many have contended for its being very common with us, mi 


taking it ſor this titmouſe, Ray, .Otnithal."*p. 175. Ses the 
article ATRICIPILLA, ; | 60 1 


7 


It is all over act. See Score 
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foot, or ſtar in the forehead, gives them a degree of ſprightli- . 


ngliſh monaſteries was a detail of the 


A- 
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Ack gane, in zoology, a common Engliſh name for the 
ws cps or tetrao — called alſo the grouſe. See the ar- 
ticle Gxovsx, Ce. | 
Bi AcE earth, terra nigra, denotes the natural mould or loam. 
Noto. Meth. Foſſ. p. 4. See 8011, Cc. | 
Bl Ack eumdhs, in the cuſtoms of eaſtern nations, are Ethiopi- 

ans caſtrated, to whom their princes commonly commit the 

care of their women. D' Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 155. voc. 
azhar. See EunucH, Cycl. 


BLACK eye, hypoſphogma, in medicine, a ſuffuſion of blood on 
the tunica A dernde livid, occaſioned by a blow. Ceff. 


| phagma. See Ecyymos1s, Cycl. 
and Suppl. 1 


BLACK ꝙe is alſo a name given to the germ in beans, which the 
Romans called hilum. Vat Phyſ. Exper. P. 2. F. 6. c. 2. p. 

Fot. See BRAN, GRMINATION, &c. 

BLACK fryers, a name given to the dominican order, called alſo 


. predicants and preaching fryers, in France jacobins. Steph. Suppl. | 


to Dugd. Monaſt. T. i. p. 186. See Dominicans, Cycl. 
BLAck land, in agriculture, a term by which the husbandmen 
denote a particular fort of clayey foil, which, however, th 
know more by its other properties than by its colour, which is 
rarely any thing like a true black, and often but a pale grey. 
This, however pale when dry, always blackens by 
rains; and when ploughed up at theſe ſeaſons, it ſticks to the 


plough-ſhares, and the more it-is wrought, the muddier and | 


duskier-coloured it appears. This ſort of ſoil always contains 

a a large quantity of ſand, and uſually a great number of ſmall 
white ſtones: Mereton's Northampt. p. 45. 

BLAck lead, a mineral ſubſtance, in colour reſembling lead, but 
more tender and friable; and on that account uſed for mark- 

ing, writing, and drawing. | 

The name * given it with ſome impropriety, the common 
lead being the true black lead, ſo called by way of contradi- 
ſtinction from tin, otherwiſe called white lead. Plott, in Phil. 

Tranſ. Ne 240. p. 183. See Leap and Tix. 

Blact lead is otherwiſe arly denominated wad or wadt, 
and fellow ; by naturaliſts nigrica fabrilis, from its uſe in ſcor- 
ing; by —_— the rubrica fabrilis, or ruddle, which has 
the ſame uſe. F/eoodw. Meth. Foſſ. cl. 5. p. 43. See RUDDLE. 

* Black lead was known to the antients under the names of plum- 
bage, galena, and miljbdena. Vid. Ruland. Lex. Alchem. p. 

370. voc. plumlago. Caſt, Lex. Med. p. 355. voc. galena. 

. PLlUMBAOWOO, Ce. | 
It is found in divers parts of Germany, Sc. but the better 

- fort is the produce of England alone, and that reſtrained to 

- the mines near Keſwick 'in Cumberland ; beſides which, Dr. 

Woodward aſſures us, there is none found worth any thing in 
any other country »,—[ ® Sqvar. Di. Comm. T. K 739. 

voc. mina de plamb. Wiedw. Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Foſſ. T. 1. 


p. 5. 9 15 FLY”; 

*Tis ſomewhat difficult to aſcertain what claſs of minerals black 
lead belongs to. Metal it is not, as not being either ductile 
or even fuſible; nor can it be reckoned among ſtones, for 


want of hardneſs: it remains, therefore, that it muſt be placed 


among the earths, though it diſſolve not in water, as moſt 
. . earths will, except ſtiff clays and ochres; among the latter 
- whereof Dr Plott judges it may be reckoned, it ſeeming to be 
. a ſort of cloſe earch, of very fine and looſe parts, fo burnt as 
to become black and ſhining, diſcolouring the hands, as all 
-* ochres do. Whence the moſt proper name that can be given 
it, according to this author, is ochra nigra, or black ochre. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 2 183. See OcuRE, 
Some writers ſpeak alſo of a factitious black lead, or plumbago, 
produced in-furnaces, being found adhering to the ſides of thoſe 
: where gold or filver are melted, - Ruland Lex. Alch. p. 373. 
voc. plumbag e. | vi 
BL aCK leather is that which has paſſed the curriers hands, where, 
from the ruſſet as it was left by the tanners, it is become black, 
by having been ſcored and rubbed three times on the'grain- 
ſide with copperas-water. -Hought: Collect. T. 1. Ne 122: p. 
322. BEV | 1 a; | . ; | 
BLACK mail (Cycl.) The origin of this word is much conteſted ; 
for though it ſeems a compoſition of black and maille, uſed for 


a a ſmall piece of metal or money, whence the tribute of black | 


mails ſeems to ſome to have been ſo denominated, as being paid 
not in ſilver or white money, but either in copper or victuals, 
according to the ability of the debtor; there is ground to 
hold the word black to be here a corruption of han or white, 
and conſequently to ſignify a rent paid in a ſmall copper coin 
:. called blanks. This may receive ſome light from a phraſe ſtill 
ulſed in Picardy, where ſpeaking of a perſon who has not a 
ſingle half-penny, they ſay, il a pas une blangue maille. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 569. voc. blakmale. f 
Back mont, a denomination given to the benedictins e, called 
in Latin nigri monachi, or nigromonachi; ſometimes ordo nigro- 
rum, the order of blacks 4. -[ © Steph. Suppl. to Dugd. I. 1. 
* p... „ Magri, Voc. {.] See BENEDICTINS, Cycl. 
and Suppl. | 


Bl aer raffen, in eccleſiaſtical writers, that which is made in 

e habe, 

— - on 0 5s 
Antiently at Malta there was a lack Safer 
where the whole walked with 

* veil. Magri, 1 eit. 
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means of 


and with black-enſigns and ornaments. See Puo- 


every Friday, | 
ir faces ** 


| 1 

BI Ack rents, the ſame with Black-mail, ſuppoſed to be rents for. 
merly paid in proviſions and fleſh, not in ſpecie. See Black 
mail, Gel. and Suppl. 

BLACK row grains, a ſpecies of iron-ſtone or ore found in the 
mines about Dudley in Staffordſhire. Plot, Nat. Hig. . 
fordſh. c. 4. F. 17. p. 159. 

Bi Ack ſheep, in the oriental hiſtory, the enſign or ſtandard of: 
race of Turkmans ſettled in Armenia and Meſopotamia 


hence called the dyna/ty of the black ſheep. Vid. D* Hm 
Bibl. Orient. p. 25 3. voc. cara. 


BLAck flones and gems, according to Dr. Woodward, owe the; 
colour to a mixture of tin in their compoſition. Vid. Mondi 
Hiſt. Engl. Foſſ. T. 1. p. 190. | 

BLACK tin, in mineralogy, a denomination given to the tin ore 
when dreſſed, ſtamped, and waſhed ready for the blowins. 

houſe, or to be melted into metal. Phil. Tranſ. Ne «, - 

2110. Voodiu. Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Foſſ. T. 1. p. 199. 2 

Hiſt. Mines, c. 18. p. 79. . 

It is prepared into this ſtate by means of beating and waſhing, 

and when it has paſſed through ſeveral baddles or waſhing. 
troughs, it is taken up in form of a black powder, like fine 
ſand, called black tin. See TIN. 

Brack whytlef, in our old writers, bread of a middle finenes 
betwixt white and brown, called in ſome parts ravel bread 

In religious houſes, it was the bread made for ordinary gueſts, 

and diflinguiſhed from their houſhold loaf, or paris conventuali, 

which was pure manchet, or white bread. Cowel. 

BLACK work, iron wrought by the blackſmith ; thus called by 
way of oppoſition to that wrought by whiteſmiths. 
Dict. Comm. T. 2. p. 165 1. voc. tail/anderie. 

BLACKING is ſometimes uſed for a factitious black, as lamy- 
black, ſhoe-black, &c. Crouch, Surv. Brit. Cuſt. T. 1, 5. 
120. See BLACK. 

BLACKS, in phyſiology. See NeGRo. 

BLADDER (Cycl.)—Though the urinary bladder be naturally 
ſingle, yet there have been inſtances of nature's varying from 
herſelf in this particular. The bladder of the famous Cafau- 
bon, upon diſſecting his body after his death, was found to be 

double; and, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an 
account of a triple b/adder found in the body of a gentleman, 
who had long been ill, and no one could gueſs the cauſe. In 
this perſon's ſtate of health, he never could void his urine 
in a continued ſtream, like other healthful perſons ; but the 
quantity uſed to come away by little and little, and that with 
great trouble : and in the two or three laſt years of his life, a 


Sar ar, 


thick mucus diſcharged itſelf with the urine, and gave him 
pain, which he never had been ſubje to before. He ſuſpett- 


ed at length that he had a ſtone in the bladder. and being 
ſearched for it with a catheter, the perſon;who performed that 
operation, meeting with ſome reſiſteget in the way, forced the 
inſtrument through the membrane n eauſed an effuſion of 
blood, which finally was the cauſe A his death, and on open- 
ing him, the bladder was found to triple; a circumſtance 
which cauſed all his complaints, but which could not be known 
till it diſcovered itſelf too late. 
As to the figure and ſituation of the human bladder, Mr. Weit. 
brecht has given a better deſcription of them than is to be met 
with in the common ſyſtems. Vid. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. from 
Comment. Acad. Petrop. T. 5. 
The diſeaſes to which the bladder. is ſubject a are ulcers \, 
wounds e, deſcents or ruptures 4, preternatural contents, par- 
- ticularly ſtones and gravel e, ſchirrus , palſies 8, inflamms 
tions of its neck b, &c.—[ * Diocl. Cariſt. Epiſt. ad Antigen. 
ap. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 6. c. 7. T. 12. p. 589, ſeq. hl. 
Tranſ. Ne 280. p. 1211. where is an account of the cure of 
ulcers of the bladder by cantharides internally given, firſt prac: 
tiſed by Groenvelt, and afterwards with ſucceſs by Mr. Longe. 
© Teichmey. Inſt. Med. Leq. c. 23. p. 288, where it is inquired, 
whether wounds of the bladder be always mortal, as is aſſertel 
by Hippocrates. 4 Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1717. p.. 
where is given an inſtance of a rupture of the bladder, by m2) 
held impoſſible on account of its magnitude. + Hit. Acad. 
Scienc. ann. 1702. p. 29. It. Mem. p. 34. - Teichmey. uli 
ſupra, c. 17. p. 138. Med. Ef. Edinb. T. 1. & 34. ? 
321. where the hiſtory is given of a bladder becoming ch 
rous. 8 Id. T. 2. C. 32. p. 365: where is an inftance 0 ? 
cure of a ſuppreſſion of urine, cauſed by a palſey af the bladirr. 
> Littre, in Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1704. p. 35, feq where 
an account is given of a total ſuppreſſion of urine, cauſed bf 
an inflammation of the neck of the bladder.] 

The internal membrane of the bladder has been known to 8 
away with the urine, without any great danger. Mr. Rob" 
gives an account, in the memoirs of the academy of (cienct 
of a patient he had, who, after a very violent ſtoppage“ 

urine, voided with ſome pain a piece of a membrane wo 
inch ſquare. Three'or four days afterwards, the patient as 

- ſomething again obſtruct the paſſage ; and as it came neatt 
the end of the urethra, he at length took hold of it, and 


out a larger piece of the ſame ſort of membrane. Some 


after this, in ſtraining violemly in diſcharging his urine, - 
. voided three other ſuch pieces, which together, gecording 


Mr. Rohault's judgment, could not make leſs than two-thir® 


of the internal membrane of the whole bladder ; and in 


it was plain, that, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, the wholo 


' 
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ternal membrane had gradually detached itſelf from the 2 | 
nal one, and made its way out by the urethra. After t : 
whole was thus diſcharged, the urine found no ſtoppage ; an 
it is evident, that what had before ſtopped its paſſage, was hy 
other than the pieces of this membrane falling before, or block- 
ing up the urethra. The pieces of the membrane, when exa- 
mined, appeared to have all their blood-veſſels in their natural 

fize ;. and the urine, in the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, hav- 
| ing never been tinged with blood, is a proof, that the mem- 
brane detached itſelf naturally, not by violence. The patient, 
after this, was wholly cured of his complaint ; bur had a ſmall 
incontinence of urine attending him, which was plainly owing 
to the ſphincterꝰs having been weakened, by being, as well as 
the Bladder, diveſted of its membranes. Mem. Acad, Par. 


1714. : 
15 he operations performed on the bladder are chiefly ſection, 
and extraction for the ſtone i; to which may be added injec- 
tion, dilatation, the application of lithontriptics k, diuretics, 
&c.—[ i Phil. Tranſ. Ne 236. p. 15, ſeq. where Hippocra- 
tes s aphoriſm, that the ſections of the bladder are always mor- 
tal, is defended ; and the beſt method of extracting the ſtone 
out of the bladder, eſpecially in women. is ſhewn to be by a 
gradual dilatation of the urethra. * Hiſt. Acad. Scienc an. 
1720. p. 33. where the great impediments to the diſſolution 
of the ſtone in the bladder by lithontriptics, are repreſented to 
be the medicines not continuing long enough in the bladder, 
and its being altered by the urine.] See STONE. 
The urinary bladders of brutes are differently contrived from the 
human bladder, and from each other, according to the ſtruc- 
ture, œconomy, and manners of living of each creature. 
Birds are uſually ſaid to be without bladders, as being without 
urine !; yet does not this hold univerſally, ſince, in an oftrich 
diſſected by the French academy, a bladder was found ſituate 
at the extremity of the rectum, big enough to hold both fiſts, 
and in it eight ounces of urine v4 Vater. Phyſ. Exper. P. 
2.4. 8. c. 3. qu. 4. p. 810. em. for Nat. Hiſt. Anim. 
427. 
E " alſo denied a bladder of urine to fiſhes ; but the 
more exact obſervers find this part in all, at leaſt, the greater 
part of the fiſhy kind. [ Mem. for Nat. Hift. Anim. p. 
257. ©® Phil. Tranſ. Ne 178. p. 1303, ſeq. ] 
Tortoiſes, Ariſtotle obſerves, have large bladders, and they 
need no leſs ; fince being covered with a thick ſhell, and hav- 
ing no pores or perſpirative veſſels whereby to carry off their 
moiſture, it is retained within them, and accumulated in the 
bladder of urine, But what he adds, that the ſea-tortoiſe has 
a large, and the land-tortoiſe a ſmall bladder, is contradicted 


by later philoſophers, who find the reverſe. Perhaps the | 


miſtake may have ariſen from a corruption of the text; ſince 
the reaſon which Ariſtotle aſſigns, ſeems rather to conclude 
againſt him. Mem. for Nat. Hiſt. Anim. p. 257. 

In the lion, the Wadder is ſmall, as is the kidney; for that 
creature rarely drinks, inſomuch that Albertus affirms the fe- 


male does not ſuckle her young, as having no milk. Mem. | 


for Nat. Hiſt. Anim. p. 14. 


Bladders, when below a certain magnitude, are more uſually 
denominated by the diminutive veſicles, ve/icule. 


Of theſe we meet with many ſorts both in the animal and ve- 


getable world ; ſome natural, as in the lungs ?, eſpecially of 
frogs a, and as ſome alſo imagine, in the muſcles r; others mor- 
bid or preternatural, as the hydatides *, and thoſe obſervable in 
the itch t. Naturaliſts have alſo diſcovered bladders in the 
thorax and abdomen of birds u, as well as others in the bell 
of fiſhes, called air-bladders and ſwims v. [ ? Caf. Lex. Med. 
p. 239. voc. is, where it is noted, that Malpighi held the 
ſubſtance of the lungs to be wholly veſicular, or compoſed of 
an infinite number of ſpherical bladders, formed of the fineſt 
and tendereſt membranes. Ent, Antidiatr. p. 69. Phil. 
Tranf. Ne 142. p. 107 3, where it is ſhewn, that what we call 
lungs in a frog, are only wind-bladders, anſwering to the office 
of ſwimming in fiſhes. * Hool, Philoſ. Collect. No 2. p. 22, 
ſeq. Waller Life of Hook, prefix. to Poſth. Works, p. 20. 
where the ſtructure and action of a muſcle are explained, by 
ſuppoſing the fibres thereof compoſed of a chain of little 
; Gladders, like a necklace of pearl, blown up by the ingreſs of 
ſome aerial matter or ſpirit. It is known, that, by blowing 
into a bladder, a ſmall force will raiſe a conſiderab weight ; 
but this hypotheſis does not well account for the velocity or 
1 wherewith muſcular motions are performed. Yi 
inſl. in Hiſt, Acad. Scienc. ann. 1724. p. 43. * Philo. 
. Tranf. Ne 295. p. 1798, where is an account of a great num- 
ber of bladders voided by ftool, and ſome alſo by vomiting. 
* Phil. Tranſ. No 283. p. 1296, where it is obſerved, that 
anch of the itchy bladders is the reſidence of an inſe&. » Mem. 
Nat. Hiſt. Anim. p. 179. It. p. 235. Mem. Acad. Scienc 
an. 1693. p. 258, ſeq. Du Hamel, Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. I. 3. $. 
. c. 2. p. 277, ſeq. * Nizwent. Relig. Philoſ. cant. 22. 
: F 26. p. 346. Phil. Tranſ. No 178. p. 1303, ſeq. ] | 
egetable bladders are found every-where, in the 


* 


beſides thoſe morbid ones raiſed on the ſurface. of leaves by the | 


-  punftureof inſets *.—-f * Grew, Anat. Plants, I. 3. c. 2. 3. 
p- 107. It. I. 3. c. 4. J. r- p. 119. 7:16. ibid. I. 2. c. 1. 5. 


5. p. 62. & c. 3. F. 4. P. 64. & c. 5. F. 6. p. 76. Id. ibid. | 
vePPL, Vol. I. | 
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I. f. c. 1.4. 18. p. 4. & l. 4. c. 1. F. 3. p. 179. & c. 3. F. 2. 
p. 182. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1724. p. 463. ] : 

Air-BLADDER, in fiſhes, is a hollow membranous body, always 
diſtended with air, and affixed generally to the backbone, Ar- 
tedi's deſcription of the air-bladder, being more particular than 
what we have already given under the article arr, is as follows. 
In the ſpinoſe-fiſh it is always found ſingle, and is found in all 
of them, except the pleuronectæ. As to its figure, it is in 
ſome fiſh ſingle, oblong, and pointed at each end, as in the 
clupea and oſmerus. In others it is oblong, and more obtuſe 
at the ends, as in the eſox, pearch, ſalmon, &c. In others/it 
is oblong, and obtuſe in the lower part ; but, in the upper patt, 


divided into two parts, as it were, in the manner of the 
figure of a heart at cards.: this is its figure in the lucioperca, 


and the muſtela fluviatilis. In others it is tranſverſely divided 
into two lobes, the hinder one being larger, as in the cyprini 
and congers ; and in ſome it is divided longitudinally into two 
parts, as in the ſilurus. 

As to the differences of its ſituation, it is, in ſome, extended 
along the whole abdomen from the diaphragm to the anus. 
This is the caſe in the cyprini, clupeæ, coregones, ſalmons, 
&c. In others it is lodged only in the upper part of the abdo- 
men, ſeparated by a membrane from the reſt of the abdomen. 
As to its connection to the other parts of the fiſh, it is in ſome 
wholly free and looſe, except that it adheres to the ſtomach 
by the pneumatic duct, as in the cyprini and clupeæ. In 
others it is longitudinally affixed to the backbone, as in the 
pearch, ſalmon, coregones, eſoces, Nc. Artedi, Ichthyol. See 
the articles Alx -hladder and Doc rus pneumaticus. | 

O:l-BLADDERs, in the anatomy of plants. See O11 -bladders. 

BLADDER puceron. See PUCERON. 

BLADE, in botany, that part of the flower, or florid attire of a 
plant, which ariſes out of the concave of the ſheath, and, at the 
top, uſually divides into two parts, which are covered with glo- 
bules of the ſame nature as thoſe of the apices, but not ſo co- 
pious. Grew, Anat. of Plants, I. 1. c. 5. F. 20. p. 39. 
The Blade runs through the hollow of the ſheath and baſe, 
and is faſtened to the convex of the ſeed-caſe, having its head 
and fides beſet with globules, which, through a glaſs, appear 
like turnip-ſeeds, 8 which, in ſome plants, grow cloſe to 
the blade, and in others adhere to it by little pedicles, or foot- 
ſtalks. Theſe globules, as the blade ſprings up from within 
the ſheath, are ſtill rubbed off, and ſo ſtand like a powder on 
both. In ſome plants, as knap-weed, they ſeem alſo to grow 
on the inſide of the ſheath, as appears on ſplitting it with a pin. 
The head of a Glade is divided uſually into two; but ſome- 
times, as in the cichory, into three parts, which, by degrees, 
curl outward, like ſcorpion-graſs. Grew, ibid. I. 4. c. 4. f. 
5, p. 170, ſeq. ; % 

PLADE, in commerce, a thin, flender piece of metal, either 

forged by the hammer, or run and caſt in moulds, to be after- 

wards ſharpened to a point, edge, or the like. Savar. Dict. 

Comm. T. 1. p. 476. voc. lame. ‚ 

Sword-blades are made by the armourers, knife-b/ades by the 

cutlers, &c. 

The Engliſh and Damaſcus blades are moſt efteemed. Among 

the French, thoſe of Vienne in Dauphiny have the preference, 

Savar. loc. cit. | 

The conditions of a good blade of a ſmall ſword are, that it 

be light and tough, apter to bend than break. When it will 


ſtand in the bend, it is called a- poor man's blade. Hope, Art. 


of Fenc. c. 4. ö 3. p. 60. It. c. 7. p. 00 a 

BLADE of a chiſſel is the iron or ſteel- part, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the wooden handle. Moxon, Mech. Exerc. p. 77. Id. ibid. 
p. 202. 

BLADE of mace, or cinamon, among apothecaries, are little {li 
or nie of thoſe barks. . 4 

BLADE of an oar is the flat part, which is — into the water 
in rowing. On the length of this does the force and effect of 
the oar depend. Petty, Dif. of Dupl. Propor. p. 59. 

BLADE of à ſaw, the thin part wherein the teeth are cut, 
which, to be good, muſt be ſtiff, yet bend equally into a re- 
gular bow all the way, without yielding more in one place 
than another. Maxon, Mech. Exerc. p. 96. 

BL aDE-mill is that contrived for grinding iron- tools, as ſcithes, 
reaping-hooks, axes, chiſſels, and the like, to a bright edge. 
Fought. Collect. T. 2. Ne 276. p. 232. 

BLADUM, in middle-age writers, is taken for all fort of ſtand- 
ing corn in the blade and ear. The word is alſo written þ/a-. 
tum, blava, and blavium. © | 921 
In our old charters, the word b/adum included the whole pro- 
duct of the ground, fruit, corn, flax, Sc. and whatever 
was oppoſed to living creatures. Vid. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
T. 1. p. 567 & 571. en . P77 
The word bladum was ſometimes alſo applied to all fort of 

grain or corn threſhed on the floor -: tria quarteria frumenti, 

tria quarteria avenarum, & *unum quarterium fabarum, erunt 
ets de ſolutione preedifti bladi in perpetuum d. -[ Kennet, 

— 291. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 117, ſeq. See 

_ Du Cange, 

WO ACE | 

or wheat, called in French 51. 4 8 : 

„ are ſaid W Fic 


Lat. T. 1. p. 567. Spelm. G Arch. 


2 * 


BIA. 
Gloſl ad Paroch. | 


de Meriten's wife duns ſummas hadi. Kenn, Glc 
Antiq. in voc. Caſe. Orig. Franc. p. 25. Maag. Orig. 
Franc. p. 106. ; N 
BLASUS, See, among medical writers, the fame with 
albu. Sigon. de Nom. Rom. ap. Gothbofr. Script. Lat. p. 
2440. voc. Box. Calv. Lex Jur. p. 118. 
Dr. Holder calls the letters F. and Th. Bl/e, in regard of the 
difficulty multitudes find of pronouncing them. Hold. Elem. 
Speech, p 52. ; 
The word is alſo uſed to denote an irregularity in the figure of 
the limbs, eſpecially the legs, when bent outwards. Gorr. 
Def. Med. p. 75. Caf. Lex. Med. p. 106. a 
BLAISE, a military order inſtituted by the kings of Armenia, 
in honour of S. * antiently biftiop- of in that 
, the patron faint of that nation. 
Juſtinia Mary, and 
Giuft. 


Juſtinian calls them nights of St. Blaiſe and St. 
places them not *only in Armenia, but in Paleſtine. 
Hiſt. Ord. Mil. T. 1. c. 24. RE 47 
3 made a particular vow. to defend the catholick religion 
of church of Rome, and followed the rule of St. Baſil. 
ITrev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1057. N 
The preciſe year of the inſtitution of the knights of St. Blaiſe 
is not known; but they appear to have commenced about the 
ſame time with the knights templars, and hoſpitaliers, to the 
former of which they bore a near affinity ; the regulars being 

the ſame in both. 
BLANC. See the article BLANK. a 
BLANCs manteaux, a name originally given to the ſervites, or 
ſervants of the bleſſed virgin, on account of their white 
cloaks ; but fince applied to divers ſorts of religious, who have 
ſucceſſively inhabited the houſe of the ſervites, and now to the 
benedictins at Paris, though habited in black. Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T. f. p 1061. 
BLANCA, in medicine, denotes a lenitive compoſition, formerly 
*much in uſe; ſo called either from its _ colour, or be- 
cauſe of its purging white, i. e. phlegmatic humours. There 
were thre2 ſorts nA great, middle, and leaſt blanca. Coft. 
Lex. Med. p. 106. 
BL a NCA mulierum, among the chemiſts, ſignifies ceruſs. Ruland. 
Lex Alch. p. 104. See CERRVUss. 


Charta BLANCA, carta bianca, a ſort of white paper fi at the 


bottom with a perſon's name, and ſometimes alſo ſealed with | 


his ſeal ; giving another power to ſuperſeribe what conditions 

he pleaſes. Feſch. p. 96. | 

Much like this is the French blanc figne, a paper without wri- 
ting, excepting a ſignature at the bottom, given by contend- 

ing parties to arbitrators, or common friends, to fill up with 


the conditions they] reaſonable, in order to end the quar- 
rel. Savar. Dict. — T. I. p. 356. Trev. Dict. Univ. 
T. 1. p. 1060. . 


LANCH ferns, or BLAnK-farm, a white farm, that is, where 
the rent was to be paid in, filver, not in cattle. Far. Law 
Dict. in voc. Skin. Etym. in voc. 


In antient times the crown rents were many times reſerved to 
be paid in libris albis, called blanch firmes : In which caſe the | 


r was holden dealbare firmam ; viz. his baſe money or 
_ worſe than ſtandard, was melted down in the — 
quer, and reduced to the fineneſs of ſtandard ſilver; or inſtead 
thereof he paid to the king 12d. in the pound, by way of ad- 
dition. Zownd. EM. on coin, p. 5. 
BLANCHERS, a name given to mechanics employed in blanch- 
ing. See BLANCHING. | 
BLANCHING, (Cyxl.) in gardening, an operation 
on certain fallets, roots, &c. as of ſellery 
render them fairer and fitter for the table. 
The time for blanching of ſellery is about the middle of 
June, when ſome of the firſt ſowing will be fit to plant out in 
trenches for this purpoſe. Theſe trenches are to be cut by a 
line eight or ten inches wide, and about as many deep; into 


which they put their plants, after having firſt pruned off the | 
large, they earth them up | 
tops, and ſo continue to do 


tops and roots. As they 

within four or five: inches of their 
at ſeveral times, till whitened ſufficiently for uſe; which they 
will not ordinarily be till ſix Weeks after earthing them up *. 


For endive, as ſoon as it is well grown, they tie up ſome of it | 


to whiten'; and continue every fortnight, as long as it laſts, to 


tie up freſh parcels >. [ Brad. New Improv. Gard. P. 3. 
p- . d Bradl. I. c. p. 163} | : 
BLANCHING is alſo a term uſed by the people, who cover thin | 


plates of iron with tin, for that part of the work, which con- 


fiſtsin dipping the plates into the melted tin, in order to the | 
who do this part of the buſineſs 


covering of them. The people 
are. hence called blaxchers. | 
BLANK, or BI Axc, in a general ſenſe, fignifies white. 
BLank, BLANxevs, or BLANCA, is more particularly uſed for 
. a kind of white, or filver money, of baſe , coined by 
Henry the gt, in thoſe parts of France then ſubject to Eng- 


land, valued at 8 d. fterl. *. They were forbidden by his | 

ſucceſſor to be current in this realm >. In ſome antient charters | 
they are called ſalidi blanci, white Shillings . —{* Stow, Ann. | 
d Stat. 2. Hen. 6. c. 9. Fac. Law Dict. in voc. 


Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 83. Cow. Interp, in voc. Sin. Erym. in f 


p. 586. 


* 


aa 


* 
* 


and endives, to 


* 


B L A 


' vee. © Dugd. Monaſt. T. 1. p. 352. Du Can 
Lat. T. 1. p. 569. Menag. Orig. Franc. p. 105.] * 

Brauk alſo denotes a {mall copper coin, formerly current in 

France, at the rate of ſive deniers Tournois. 

They had alſo great blanks, or pieces of three blanks, and o. 

thers of ſix, in reſpect whereof the ſingle ſort were called little 

blanks ; but of late they are all become only monies of account 

Savar, Di&. Comm. T. 1. p. 356. See alſo, Trey. Dia 

- Univ. T. x. p. 1060. 

BLANK, or BLanKichet, in lotteries, that to which no 

is allotted, See LOT TER, Cycl. 

The French have a game, under the denomination 4 

anſwering to our lottery. Savar. Dit. Comm. Supp. in voce. 

Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1063. Menag. Orig. T. 1. 

log. voc. blangque. 2 

BLANK, in coinage, a plate, or piece of 

ſhaped for a coin, but not yet ſtam 

1 Comm. T. * p. 184. 

LANK, in zoology, a name given by authors to a ſpecies of 
cod-fiſh, called gelbe, kolmulen, and aſellus flave 7 0p It _ 
the neareſt of all the ſpecies to the whiting pollack, but its fing 
are ſmaller ; and thoſe under the gills are of a fine clear yellow; 

all the reſt of a duſky browniſh hue, but with ſome yellow * 

termixed. Its back and fides are alſo of a browniſh yellow, 

and are variegated with a great number of ſaffron- coloured 

marks. The belly is of a fine filvery whiteneſs ; and the line 

that runs on each ſide, from the vill to the tail, is yellow, 

_ is ſomewhat arched near the abdomen. Y/llughbys Hiſt. 
iſc. p. 173. | 

BLAnK-bar, in law, is uſed for the ſame with what we call a 

common bar, and is the name of a plea in bar, which in an ac- 
tion of treſpaſs is put in to oblige the plaintiff to aſſign the cer- 
tain place, where the treſpaſs was committed. 

It is moſt in practice in C. B. for in the court of B. R. the 
place is uſually aſcertained in the declaration. Blount. 

BLANKET, in commerce, a warm woolly fort of ſtuff, light 

and looſe woven; chiefly uſed in bedding. 

The manufacture of blankets is chiefly confined to Witney in 
Oxfordſhire, where it is advanced to that height, that no other 
place comes near it. Some attribute a part of the ex- 
cellency of the Witney blankets to the abſterfive, nitrous water 
of the river Win » Wherewith they are ſcoured ; others 
rather think they owe it to a peculiar way of looſe ſpinning, 
which the people have thereabouts. Be this as it will, the 
place has engroſſed almoſt the whole trade of the nation for this 
commodity z inſomuch, that the wool fit for it, centers here 
from the furthermoſt parts of the kingdom. There are ſaid to 
be at leaſt threeſcore blanketers in this town, who, amongſt 
them, have at leaſt 150 looms, and employ 3000 perſons, 
from children of eight years old, who work out about a hun- 
dred gp" ag per week, Platts Nat. Hiſt. Oxford. c. 9. 

169. p. 283. | Vt 
lankets are made of felt-wool, i. e. wool from off ſheep-ſkins, 
which they divide into ſeveral forts. 

Of the head wool, and bay wool, they make Blankets of 12, 

IT, and 10 quarters broad; of the ordinary and middle fort, 

blankets' of eight and ſeven quarters broad; of the beſt tail 

wool, blankets of ſix quarters broad, co called cuts, 
ſerving for ſeamen's hammocks. Plett, lib. cit. F. 170. ſeg. 

p. 284, ſeq. | | 

Teſſmg in a BLANKET, a ludicrous kind of exerciſe, or rather 

puniſhment, of which we find mention in the antients, under 
the inations Taxu®., and ſagatio i Martial deſcribes it 
graphically enough. — [bis ab excufſo, miſſus ad 'aftra, ſago *.— 
[* Vid. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 2. p. 672. voc. vat * a 
. 1, Epig. 4. v. 8.] | 
A late writer repreſents it as one of Otho's imperial delights, 
to be tofſed in @ blanket © : But this is turning the tables; that 
emperor's diverſion, as related by Suetonius, was not to be 
the ſubject, but the agent in the affair; it being his practice to 
ſtroll out in dark nights, and where he met with a helpleſs, or 
drunken man, to give him thediſcipline of the /antet l. Try. 
Dict. Univ. F. 1. p. 995 vod. berner. * Suet. in Othone, F. 2-] 

BLANQUILLE, a ſmall ſilver coin, equivalent to about 24 

ſterling, current in Morocco, and on the coaſts of Barbar). 

Savar. Di. Comm. T. 1. p. 364. | | 

BLAPSIGONIA, Seen, a; kind of diſeaſe, or defect in 

bees, when they neglect, or fail to produce young, being 

wholly employed in making honey. Pin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 11. 

c. 19. Columell, I. 9. c. 13. p. 335. | | 

The word is Greek, compounded of 8a, I hurt, and 9" 

brood ar iſſue. | | 

BLARE, a ſmall copper coin, containing a little mixture of ſi- 

ver, ſtruck at Bern, and valued at much the fame with the r 

in other places. Saver. Dift. Comm T. 1. p. 364. 

BLAS; a novel term, in the Helmontian philaſophy, denoting 

the local, and alterative motion of the ſtars; from whole in- 

—— proceed changes of weather, ſcaſons, ſtorms, and the 


In imitation of this blas flellarum, the fame author framed au- 
other in animals, either natural, whereby each viſcus is framed, 
according to the model of its particular; or volunw)! 
which is directed to motion by the will. Hialmont, To: 


Prize 


gold, or ſilver, cut and 
Vid. Savar, Dict. 


Pond <3; a6, 
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B L A 


lis Meteor. & Blas Humanum. Ste alſo Cl. Lex. Med. 


. Lowny the name of a genus of plants approaching 
— tk of the lichens, the characters of which are theſe ; 
4 male flower has a cup compoſed of one leaf, which is oval 

t the baſe, ſomewhat cylindric in the middle, and expanded 
— truncated at the top; in this are contained a number of 
looſe granules, which ſeem to perform the office of apices, and 
contain the farina foxcundans. The female flower has ſcarce 
any cup, but produces a fingle roundiſh fruit, uſually im- 
merſed in the leaves; in this are contained certain round bo- 
dies, which appear to be ſeeds. Linnzus is much in doubt, 
whether theſe flowers are not to be underſtood a contrary way, 
and ſeems to ſuſpect, that what are called female flowers are 
really male ones; and what are called male, female. Linnæi, 


n. Plant. p. 807. ; ; : 

AIM. blaſphemia, or blaſphemium, in middle-age wri- 
ters, denotes ſimply the blaming, or condemning of a perſon, 
or thing. Du Cange, Glofſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 570. voc. blaſ- 
phemare. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1064. voc. blafmer. 
The word is Greek, g . though others will have it de- 
duced from the Italian biaſimare, or French blaſmer, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame. Menag. Orig. p. 105. Ciſen. Orig. p. 25. 
voc. Blaſmer. Trev. loc. cit. Je, Etym. p. 72. voc. blaſ- 

bemus. Spe!/m. Gloſſ. Arch. p. 83. voc. blaſphemare. 

this ſenſe, we meet with to b/aſþheme the religion of a mo- 
naſtery. Azymos bread in the Euchariſt was called, pans 
b/aſphematus, as being held unlawful. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
T. 1. p. 570. has 
To blaſpheme a judgment or ſentence, hlaſphemare judicium, 
was to falſify, i. e. impugn it as falſe, and appeal from it; an- 
ſwering to the French formula, ſtill in uſe, blaſmer une ſen- 
tence. 
Among the Greeks to blaſpheme, BaoÞnuas oe a da, was to 
uſe words of evil omen, or that portended ſomething ill, 
which the antients were careful to avoid, ſubſtituting in 
lieu of them other words of ſofter and gentler import, 
ſometimes the very reverſe of the proper ones. Vid. Lakemak. 
Antiq. Græc. Sacr. P. 3. c. 10. F. 4. p 566, — 

BLasPHEMY is more particularly uſed for the accuſing or con- 

demning a thing that is good, e/# blaſphemia cum aliqua mala 

| dicuntur de bonis. In which ſenſe, blaſphemy may hold both in 
reſpect of God and man. i i 
Accordingly, among the ſchoolmen and caſuiſts, we meet with 
blaſphemy uſed for reproachful words againſt the ſaints, things 
ſacred, the myſteries of religion, Cc. Trev. Did. Univ. T. 
1. p. 1066. Magr. Not. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 37. 

BLASPHEMY is more peculiarly reſtrained to evil or reproachful 
words ſpoken of the Deity. Auguſtin ſays, jam vulgo blaſphe- 
mia non accipitur ni mala verba de Deo dicere. Vid. Auguf?. 
de Morib. Manich. I. 2. c. 11. Da Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 


75 
A which ſenſe, blaſphemy may be defined, either by detracting 
from God that power or eſs which belongs to his na- 
ture, or by attributing to God ſomething that is not agreeable 
to his eſſential attributes. Mood, Inſt, Imp. Law. I. 3. c. 10. 


. 270. 
Blaſohemy, in this fenſe, makes a crime to be puniſhed by the 
judge. St Chryſoſtom does not allow it to be left to the ma- 

iſtrate, but enjoins private perſons to inflict a puniſhment. 
i thou meeteſt a man blaſpheming, ſtrike him à box on the ear, 
give him a daſh on the mouth, and ify thy hand with a 
blow. Chry/ot. Hom. 1. ad Antioch. p. 460. Edit. Savil. 
The antient church diſtinguiſhed three kinds of blaſphemy ; 
viz, that of apoſtates, and lapſers; of heretics, and prophane 
perſons ; and the blaſphemy againft the Holy Ghoſt. 
The blaſphemy of apoſtates, and lapſers, conſiſted in a formula 
of words reviling, and curſing Chrift, which the heathen per- 
ſecutors obliged their converts to pronounce. This appears to 
have been the common way of renouncing their rehgion. Eu- 
ſeb. Hift. Eceleſ. I. 4. c. 15. 
There feems to have been a peculiar formula of blaſphemous 
words, which the confeſſors were required to pronounce ; but 
what they were does not appear. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 16. 


C7 Ui 


What the blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt is, which is 
much 


ronounced unpardonable, has been controverted; ſome 
old it to be lapſing into idolatry ; others denying Chriſt ; o- 
thers oppoſing the divinity of the 8 ; others in attri- 
buting the miraculous works of the Holy Spirit to the opera- 
tion of the devil. Vid. Matth. c. 12. v. 31. Eutog. Contr. 


( I. 1. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 280. p. 1599. Bingh. loc. 


cit. F. 2. 

Toene of heretics, and prophane perſons, conſiſted ei- 
ther in maintaining impious doctrines, or uttering impious 
diſcourſes, derogatory to the honour and majeſty 
detraQting from the excellencies of the divine nature. In this 


ſenſe Chryſoſtom · terms thoſe b/aſphemers, who introduced: 


fate, in derogation of the providence of God. Irenæus * gives 
the ſame appellation to thoſe who denied God to be the creator 
of the world. And the Arians and Neftorians are 


d with the fame, for denying the divinity of Chriſt e. 


St. Cyril has written of Neſto- 


| riuzd.,—[* Chryſo/t. Hom. 2, de fato. opp. T. 1. p. 118. 


þ 


of God, or- 


juſtices. p34 4 
BLAST, flatus, in the military art, a ſudden 


by a hg of lightning: A 44 


fernation, is to ſtrike all creatures in Nenvn and | 
ſttars into the fea. The ſecond is called the 4 


BLA 


b Tren. Pref. ad Libr. 4. © Bingh. l. c. $. 2. Vid. Fa- 
bric. Bibl. Græc. 1. 5. c. 27. F. 16. T. 8. p. 568.) 
In this ſenſe, heathens, Jews, and other infidels, are charged 


with bloſph:ming Chriſt, and Nis goſpel. Porphyry, Celſus, 
Julian, and Proclus, are noted 422 — 5 for 
his ſarcaſms, has even acquired the ſurname Dyſpbemus, or the 
bloſphemer. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. 1. 5. c. 40. p. 7 30. 

The charge of b'aſÞhemy on the Jews has been maintained by 
ſeveral of the converts from judaiſm, as Chri/tlieb * and o- 
thers. Rabbi Lipman's book, entitled Nizzachon, is full of 
blaſphemies of this kind v. But much more ſo is another book 
among the Jews, called Zefer toldot Fehoſchua hanozeri, or the 


book of the generation of Jeſus the wanderer ; where he is never 


mentioned, but as the moſt vile and flagitious of men; and 
charged with crimes moſt abominable to nature . ¶ Vid. Vol,. 
Bibl. Hebr. T. 3. p. 958. » Id. ibid. T. 1. p. 736. Vid. 
Neri. Tract. contra Judæos, p. 64. ap. f. Bibl. Hebr. 
T. a. I. 3. p. 11141 
By the canon law, blaſphemy" was puniſhed only by a ſolemn 
penancey and by cuſtom, either by a pecuniary or corporal 
puniſhment *. By the Engliſb laws, blaſphemies of God, as 
denying his being, or providence, and all contumelious re- 
proaches of Jeſus Chriſt, &c. are puniſhed by fine, impriſon- 
ment, and pillory d. And, by the ſtatute law, he that denies 
one of the perſons in the Trinity, or aſſerts there are more 
than one, or denies Chriſtianity to be true; for the firſt of- 
fence, the party is rendered incapable of any office ; for the ſe- 
cond, adjudged incapable of ſuing, being executor or guardian, 
receiving any gift or legacy, and to be impriſoned for three 
ears c. [ Greemw. 21 Abrog. in Nov. 75. U Haul. 
I. Cr. T. 1. p. 8. © Stat. 9g and 10 Will. 3. c. 32. / and, 
Inſt. Engl. Law. I. 3. c. 3. p. 396.] | 
By the mofaic law, BHlaſphemy was puniſhed with death. Le- 
vit. xxiv. 13—16. As alſo by the civil law. Novel. 77. In 
Spain, Naples, France, and Italy, the pains of death are not 
now inflicted. , In the empire, either amputation, or death, 


is made the puniſhment of this crime, See Carpzov. P. 1. Q. 


45. N. 4. and 24. 
Yet it is to be obſerved, that the law of thoſe countries 
takes blaſphemy as lefa majeſtas divina ; and that it may be com- 
mitted, either by the abſolute denial of the exiſtence of the 
ſupreme being; or of any of his eſſential attributes. Abſolute 
blaſphemy, that is, the abſolute denial of the exiſtence of God, 
is puniſhed capitally ; and this puniſhment is extended to thoſe, 
who utter maledictions againſt the author of their being. But 
this rule is limited in practice, and only inflits an arbitrary 
puniſhment. 1. In the caſe of thoſe under a total alienation 
of mind, by the effects of wine. 2. Of thoſe ſurprized by 
ſome violent fit of grief or anger, from ſome cauſe of moment, 
and while lawfully employed. 3. Of thoſe who ſhew a ſudden 
repentance, accompanied with horror at their crime : but ruſti- 
City 15 no excuſe. 
According to the law of Scotland, the puniſhment of b!aſphemy 
is death. The firſt ſpecies thereof conſiſts in railing at, or 
curſing God, and here the ſingle act conſtitutes the crime. 
The ſecond conſiſts in denying the exiſtence of the ſupreme 
being, or any of the perſons of the Trinity ; and therein ob- 
ſtinately perſevering to the laſt. For reiterated denial does not 
fully conſtitute the crime, becauſe the Stat. of Charles 2. 1661. 
admits of repentance before conviction, as a complete expia- 
tion. | 
This ſtatute of 1661, is ratified by a ſtatute of king William, 
whereby the calling in queſtion the exiſtence of God, or of 
any of the perſons of the Trinity, or the authority of ſcripture, 
or the divine providence, is made penal. For the firſt offence 
impriſonment, till ſatisfaction given by publick repentance 
in ſack- cloth. For the ſecond, a fine of a year's valued rent 
of the real eſtate, and twentieth part of the perſonal eſtate. 
And the trial in both theſe caſes is competent to inferior judges. 
The trial of the third offence is death, to be tried only by the 
comipreſſion of 
the air, cauſed by the diſcharge of the bullet out of a- great 
gun. Trev. Diet. Univ. T. 4. p. 1829. voc. Soufe. 
* ſometimes throws down part of the embraſures of 


Br asT is alſo applied, in a more general ſenſe, to any forcible 


of wind, or air; excited by the mouth, bellows, or 

the like. Men, trees, houſes, are thrown. down 
of | will ſometimes 
ſhatter the windows at a diſtance. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 236, 
11. See Thun, LiGaTNING, &c. | 
walls of Jericho-fell down with the bat of rams-horn. 


St. John ſpeaks of the 4/a/s of a trumpet uſhering in the reſur- 
rectiom. Theſe have been adopted by the followers of Maho- 
babe of 


con- 


with 


met, who have many traditions concerning th three 
the laſt trumpet. The firſt; which they call the 


terror z to ſhake the earth, level mountains, and throw the 
. ; nd is calle laft of inanition, 
at which all creatures, both-in heaven andearth, are to be an- 
nihilated, except thoſe whom God ſhall be to exempt 


from the common fate. Forty years afar is to be heat the 


third, or bla/t of reſurrefion ; at Which he angels, being re- 


* 
. 


4 
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ſtored to life, ſhall call together all the dry, rotten bones, 


Stafford. c 9. F. 37 


duſt, c. to the very hairs of the head, to come to judgment. 

' Saks, Prelim. Diſc. to Koran. ſect. 4. 
BLAsT is alſo uſed in agricultufe and 

therwiſe called a blight. Mortim. Syſt. of Huſbandry, T. I. 


. 17. p. 82. ſeq. 
ening, for what is o- 


p. 303. See BLIGHT. 

Blaſts differ from mildews, rubigines. See MIL DEW. 
The ſmut of corn is a ſpecies of blaſt. Vid. Platt, Nat. Hiſt. 
See SMUT. | 

Blaſts, or blaſtings, are by ſome ſuppoſed owing to cold ; by 
others, to the want of a due ſupply of ſap o; by others, to aſ- 
cending fumes of the earth © ; by others, to ſharp winds and 
froſts, immediately ſucceeding rains 4. [ Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 
958. voc wredo. * Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 44. p. 881. © Boyle, 
Phil. Work. Abr. T. 3. p. 533. * Ruſt. DiR. in voc.) 


That ſpecies called uredines, or fre-bhlaſts, is ſuppoſed by Mr. | 


Hales owing to the ſolar rays reflected from, or condenſed in 
the clouds, or even collected by the denſe ſteams in hop-gar- 
dens, and other places. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No 399: p. 269. 
The effect of them is to wither, ſhrivel, ſcor 


and, as it were, burn up the leaves, bloſſoms, and fruits of 


trees, ſkrubs, herbs, graſs, corn, even for whole tracts of 


BLASTS, among miners. 


BLASTED, ſomething 


ground. Boyle, loc. cit , 
Phyſicians alſo ſpeak of a kind of blaſts affecting human bodies, 
and cauſing eryſipela's, palſies, &c. Shaw, New Pract. of 
Phyſ. p. 163. See ERYSIPELAs, PALsy, Cc. 

See Dams. | 
ſtruck with a blaſt, See BLasT. 
Among the Romans, places blafted with lightning were to be 
conſecrated to Jupiter, under the name of bidentalia, and pu- 
tealia. See BIDENTAL and Pur REAL. 
It was alſo a piece of religion to burn b/afted bodies in the fire. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 825. voc. fulgurati. 


BLASTING, among miners, a term for the tearing up 


BLASTO 
vines. Sal, 


rocks, which they find in their way, by gunpowder. The 
method of doing which is this; they make a long hole, like the 
hollow of a large-gun-barrel, in the rock they would ſplit; 
this they fill with gunpowder, then they firmly ſtop up the 
mouth of the hole with clay, except a 'touch-hole, at which 
they leave a match to fire it. A ſmall quantity of powder does 
great things this way. Shaw's Lectures, p. 247. 

LOGY, Brerocye, the regular and ſtated pruning of 

Exerc. ad Solin. p. 519, b. See Vine. 


BLASTUM mofjlitum, in the materia medica, a term uſed 


by ſome writers to expreſs the caſſia lignea, or caſſia bark, 
when not peeled off from the branches, but kept with the 


wood within it; this was a common way of collecting and 


BLATTA, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 


preſerving, not only this bark, but the cinnamon, and many 
e word cinnamon with them is never uſed to ex- 
preſs any thing but this ſort of drug, the young ſhoots of the 


tree preſerved with the bark upon them: when they peeled off 


the bark, and kept it ſeparate, they called it caſſia Hyrinx, or 
caſſia fiſtula ; and when they preſerved it with the wood with- 
in it, they called it caſſia lignea, or hylo-caſſia, and blaſtum 
moſylitum. We have perverted the ſenſe of theſe words, ſince 
their time, but this was their original meaning. 


beetle, called by Columna ſcarabæus teftudinatus. The com- 
mon kind are frequently found in bakers houſes; the males 
have wings, and are ſmaller than the females, which have on- 
ly a ſort of rudiments of wings near the ſhoulders, and are 
much rougher on the body than the males. The common 
length is about an inch; the head is ſmall, and is furniſhed 
with two long and ſlender antennæ, which are remarkably 
mobile any way. The breaſt is covered with a cruſtaceous 
ſcale; the wings in the male are four, the outer ones are of a 
middle nature, between the cruſtaceous and membranaceous 
kinds, the under wings are wholly membranaceous, and white ; 
the legs are very long, and hairy on each fide; and the tail 
has two ſpines ing out at it, which give it a forked look. 
'The female is of a blacker colour than the male, and has a 
broader body, covered with eight or nine ſcales. Columna, 
Aquat & I erreſtr. Obf. cap. 19. Rays Hiſt. Inſect. p. 68. 
Beſide this kind,. which is very common with us, there is an- 
other found in Jamaica, which is larger than the former, and 
has wings that cover the whole body, and reach beyond the 
tail: alſo a ſmall kind, found both in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies; the wings of which are of a Fe, colour, and the 
ſhoulders variegated with lines and ſpots of black. 


BLATTA, in middle-age writers, denotes a purple in the wool 


de Verb. if. p. 80. Cal. Lex. Jur. p. 118. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 284. Fab, Theſ. p. 359. Ve. Etym. 
8 1 a 


or ſilk, dyed with the liquor of the fiſh of the blatta. Bri//. 


This was aſe denominated blatta erica, or blatte- eri 
cum; whence alſo blattiarius, uſed in antient writers for a dyer 
in purple. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. loc. cit. Fab. loc. cit. 


BLATTA, according to ſome writers, was alſo uſed. for the ker- 


We know 


mes inſect ; and, according to others, for the purple worm b. 


But both of theſe 'accep 
. Cange, Gloſl. Lat. T. 
ibid.] See Kznmss,. . 


that is hs antiently uſed for a kind of moth, or fl, 


* . 
,__ 
0 


ions. are ſuſpicious.— (Vid. Du 
571. > Paul. Diacon. ap. eund. 


U 


\ 


„ turn black, 


| 
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whoſe fat was reputed excellent for the ears. Pin. Hiſt, N 
1. 29. c 6. Harduin. Not ad loc. Ie 
BLATTARIA, moth mullein, in botany, the name of 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe. 
all particulars reſembles that of mullein; the 
is not oval or pointed, but round, or nearly fo. 
— ſpecies of blattaria enumerated by Mr. 
cle. . | 
I. The yellow Blattaria, with long laciniated leaves, 2. 
The white flowered moth mullein. 3. The purple flowereg 
moth mullein. 4. The duſky, or browniſh purple flowered 
blattaria. 5. The violet flowered blattaria, with large ſhi. 
ning flowers. 6. The dufky blue flowered blattaria. 7 The 
ferrugineous coloured Blattaria. 8. The perennial ngliſh 
Vlattaria, with duſky red flowers. 9. The great flowered 
blattaria. 10. The great flowered b/attaria, with leaves like 
white mullein, and yellow flowers. 15. Hoary Blattariz 
with multifid leaves. 12. Hoary perennial cretic Mattaric. 
with leaves placed two and two at the ſtalk. Turn. Inft ly 


14 

BLEA, in vegetables, is that part of a tree, which lies imme. 
diately under the bark, and between that and the hard wood 
and is the firſt progreſs of the alteration of the bark into wood 

_ natural growth and ſtrengthning of the fibres. 
hile the b/ea remains yet ſoft, and retains ſomething of the 

nature of bark, it may maintain a feeble vegetation ; but 

when it is grown abſolutely hard and woody, it can contribute 

—_— to the growth of the tree. The vegetation of the 

young branches of trees is the moſt lively and vigorous, and 

the only one that goes as far as the flowers and fruit, and that 
becauſe theſe branches are little elſe but bark. Boer haaus; 

Chym. n. p. 138. 

BLEACHED. See BLENACHNO, Cycl. 

We fay bleached hair u, bleached linnen b, Bleached yarn or 
thread ©, bleached wax, &c.4—[® Savar. Dict Comm, T. 2. p. 
345. voce herbe. d Skin. Etym. in voc. © Savar. T. 1. p. 
1635. voc. fil. Id. in Suppl. p. 147. voc. cire.] Ser 
the article HAIR, &c. 

BLEAKE, in ichthyology, a name given by us to the fiſh, called 
by authors the alburnus and albula, According to the new 
ſyſtem of Artedi, it is a ſpecies of the cyprinus. The French cal 
it the ablette. See the articles AL BURN us and CyPRiNus, 

BLEB, a ſmall bliſter or bubble. See BunBLE, Cycl. 
Naturaliſts have obſerved ſmall purple biebs on all the plants of 
the hypericum kind. Phil. Tranſ. No 224. p. 365. 

Thick pieces of glaſs, fit for large optic glaſſes, are rarely to be 
had without blebs. Id. No 4. p. 57. 

BLEEDING (Cycl.)—The puncture made in the operation of 
bleeding ſhould neither be too ſmall, nor too large. In the 
making it, the lancet is to be puſhed ſlightly forward by tae 
thumb and forefinger, till it has penetrated through the coats 
of the vein; and at that inſtant it ſhould be raiſed a little up- 
wards, in order to inlarge the orifice, and give a more free 
paſſage to the blood. The operator ſhould keep between the 
two extremes of raſhneſs and timidity in making the puncture; 
for, as in the one caſe, he will only divide the common integu- 
ments, and leave the work undone, ſo, in the other, he vil 
run the riſk of wounding an artery, nerve, or tendon. Dit 
ferent ſurgeons open the vein in three different directions: 
ſome make the orifice in a ſtreight line with the courſe of the 
vein ; others tranſverſely ; but moſt make it obliquely : and if 
the patient is to be blooded in the left-arm, the ſurgeon ſhould 
be able to uſe his left hand, inſtead of his right, Heer 
Surgery, p. 276. ; 
If the blood ſtops after a ſmall time, looſen the bandage alitt, 

to give way to more blood's deſcending by the artery, and i 

| will bleed freſhly again ; and if the orifice be obſtructed by to 
great a tenſion of the ſkin, or an intruſion of the membrani 
adipoſa, the piece of fat ſhould be returned by preſſing with the 

finger, or a bit of ſponge, and the ſkin relaxed by bending tie 
arm; and, laſtly, if the orifice be obſtructed by thick grum% 
blood, that impediment may be removed by wiping with! 
ſponge dipped in warm water. | 
As to the quantity of blood to be taken away, there can be 9 
general rule given, becauſe different caſes and conſtitutions! 

quire different quantities; but this may be ſaid in general, thut 

t the patient, who ſhews no paleneſs of countenance, or dim 

nution of ſtrength or ſpirits, may bleed longer than thoſe who 
quickly grow faint. 8 
When a ſufficient quantity of blood is diſcharged, the ligatu 
muſt be immediately taken off, and the ſkin. about the 0 
gently ſtroaked or preſſed together by the two forefing®"s * 
the left-hand ; by which means, the lips of the divided ven 
| are cloſed ;- then the ſmaller of the two compreſſes is to be 5 
plied, firſt leting what little blood there may be between 
orifice and the vein be diſcharged ; the larger compreſs ſuo 
then be laid on the ſmaller, and preſſed lightly. down with e 
thumb: then wiping the blood from the arm, the bandage 
to be applied. Some wet the compreſſes in e water, o 
ſpirit of wine; but it is not neceſſary, and they fit eaſieſt bes 
applied dry. Het. Surg. p. 297. See BANDAGE. , te 
' BLEEDING in the hand. There are two principal woe 4 


4 genus 
The flower in 
fruit, however, 


Tournefort are 


| 


hand, which are ſometimes opened to bleed the patient: |, 


$ 
i 
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ſalvatella, which runs on the outſide of the back of 

| 2 ; little finger. This was called ſplenica by 
the antients, and they eſteemed the opening it particularly ſer- 
viceable in melancholy, and diſeaſes of the ſpleen. The other 
is the cephalica, which runs betwixt the thumb and forefinger, 
and was ſo denominated from an opinion, that the bleeding 
from it was particularly ſerviceable in diſeaſes of the head; 
but theſe opinions were all without foundation; and tho the 
patient is bled more difficultly and flowly in theſe veins, the 
effect is the ſame as if bled in the arm. It is ſometimes, how- 
ever, neceſſary for a ſurgeon to open them, either at the par- 
ticular deſire of the patient, or when the veins of the arm are 
very obſcurely ſituated, or lie deep, while theſe lie fair and 

_ conſpicuous. a 
When any one is to be blooded in the hand, it muſt firſt be held 
for a * ae time in warm water, and well rubbed there 
with the other hand, in order to make the ſmall veins become 
turoid and conſpicuous; then a ligature is to be fixed on the 
wriſt, that the veins may continue thus diſtended, and wiping 
the hand dry with a napkin, an orifice is to be made in the 
moſt convenient part of the yein, as in bleeding in the arm. 
If the blood does not flow freely from the orifice, the hand 
muſt be again plunged into warm water, and kept there, till 
the quantity taken 4 is judged ſufficient ; then the hand is 
to be wiped dry, and the orifice covered with a compreſs, de- 
fended by a proper bandage. Heiſt. Surg. p. 279. ; 

BLEEDING in the neck.---It has been a very antient practice to 
blecd in the external jugular veins of the neck for moſt inflam- 
matory diſorders of the adjacent parts. The accumulated blood 
and humours may certainly be thus diſcharged from the parts, 
and the operation is no-way difficult or dangerous ; fince the 
jugular veins run on each fide the neck from the head to the 
clavicles, juſt under the ſkin. They are very larges and eaſily 
opened; but a ſtricture is firſt to be made on the lower part of 
the neck with a handkerchief, or the like ligature, The beſt 
method of raiſing this vein is, however, by a looſe ligature 
thrown over the neck, which the patient, or an aſſiſtant, may 
pull downward over the breaſt ; and by this means the jugular 
veins will be compreſſed on each fide, and become turgid, 
without occluding the trachea, or obſtructing perſpiration. 
When the veins are thus made turgid, which ever of them lies 
the faireſt, may be ſecured by the finger for inciſion, if the 
diſorder affects the whole head ; but if only one fide, it is beſt 
to open the jugular on that fide. : 
When the proper quantity of blood is taken, cloſe the oxifice, 

and apply a proper compreſs and bandage, The common fear 
of this vein's bleeding afterwards is but ill-grounded, and there 
ſeldom is any difficulty of ſtopping the blood. The patient 
commonl Lunge away in bleeding; but this occaſions no 
harm. 22 Surg. p. 283. 

BLEEDING in the ranulæ.— It is often found of ſervice in quin- 
ſies and other inflammatory diſorders of the neck, to bleed in 
two ſmall veins, which run under the tip or end of the tongue, 
eſpecially if a larger vein has been before opened in the neck 


or arm. To bleed in theſe veins, a ſtricture muſt be made 


upon the neck; the apex of the tongue muſt be then elevated 
with the left-hand, while with the other the veins are both 
opened, firſt one, and then the other, by the lancet. When 
they have bled ſufficiently, remove the ſtricture from the neck, 
on which the Heeding uſually ſtops of itſelf; but, if it does 
not, let the patient take a little vinegar, or red wine, in his 
mouth, or elſe apply a bit of vitriol, or alum, or a compreſs 
dipped in ſome ſtyptic liquor, till the hamorrhage ceaſes. But 
there is no need of being too buſy with theſe topics; for the 
blood never flows violently, or long, without them ; and if 
there be not a good quantity of blood diſcharged by theſe veins 
on the occaſions for which they are uſually open the opera- 
tion is of no uſe, Heiſt. Surg. p. 284. PHLEBOTOMY. 
BLEEDING at an artery is called arteriotomy. See ARTERIOTOMY. 
Some phyſicians extol bleeding as the ſureſt and moſt efficacious 
of all evacuants ; yet was it little known or uſed among the 
antients. Eraſiſtratus of old, and Helmont and his followers 
among the moderns, decried bleeding as only fit to let out the 


treaſure of life, and draw away the receptacle of the ſoul | 


Dr. Morgan ſays, that a mian never recovers any great loſs of 
blood ; which, if true, ſhould make us leſs willing to part with 
it. Others pretend, that twenty or thirty ounces of blood 
are recovered in little more than as many hours ; elſe whence 
ſhould ſuch profuſe hæmorrhages as we read of have been ſup- 
ported. Some make no ſcruple of bleeding every other 
day in conſumptions, for ſeveral weeks together ; and Dr. 

organ-owns it of conſequence to a phyſician, .in moſt caſes, 
to take at firſt a little blood, that he may be enabled to judge of 
its {tate and conſtitution, whether there be any other occaſion 
for bleeding, or not; for as this can do no harm, ſo it may 
often be of great uſe v. *. Hoffm. New 1 5 on Miner. 
Water. F. 3. p. 119. org. Phil. Princ. Med. P. 3. pr. 1. 
p 407.] - | 71 og; | Wc 
in monaſteries there were five ſtated times in the year, when 
all the monks were obliged to bleed, whatever their habit of 
body might be . This looks a little too like the method till 
uſed in reſpect of ſoldiers horſes, where a whole troop are uſu- 
ally blooded in a a Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 3. p. 


. 
o 


_ SueeL, Vor. I. 


it ot. BH. . 


BLEEDING at /arge, where the flux is continued without 


er, be 
formerly to be admitted in England, and ſtill allowed in ſome 


BLE 


564. voc. minuere. It. T. 4: p. 597. voc. ſanguiminuere. 
4 Brack, Not. to Burd. Farr. p. 96.] 


Nothing is more ſucceſsful to ſtop the bleeding of the ſmaller 
veſſels, for inſtance, in cutting for the ſtone, than the applica- 
tion of wet ſponge. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 478. p. 33. 
Phyſicians ſeem greatly divided as to the propriety of letting 
blood in the ſmall-pox, See Med. Eſſ. Edinb. abridg. Vol, 2. 

419. 

rom conſidering, ſays Mr. Queſnay, all the effects of blood - 
letting, it muſt be concluded, that there is only place for bleed- 
ing, when the liquids diſturb the action of the ſolids, or when 
the ſolids cauſe diſorder in the fluids ; for when the ſolids or 
the fluids are found defective abſolutely, or in themſelves, the 
bad fate of neither of them can be repaired by bleeding. L'Art 
de Guerir par le Saignee. ap. Med, Ef. Edinb. 
The aphoriſm of Hippocrates, if a pregnant woman be let 
blood, ſhe will miſcarry, has proved not a little deſtructive to 
many, Experience ſhews not only the * but benefit, of 
phlebotomy in many caſes of pregnancy. Vid. Boyle, Works 
abridg. Vol. 1. p. 27. | 
The bramins never bleed, but, in lieu thereof, faſt. Hiſt. des 
Bram. ap. Trev. T. 4. p. 1438. voc. ſaigner. | 


Br.EEDING by meaſure is where account is taken of the quantity 


as it lows from the vein, in order to put a ſtop to the flux 
when the requiſite propertion is had. 

regard 
to the quantity, till ſuch time as ſome expected effect is per- 
ceived. This method is ſometimes uſed in caſes of apoplexies, 
comata, c. 


BLEEDING, in farriery, is that practiſed on horſes, oxen, and 


other black cattle, eſpecially to cure and 
fevers, founderings, farcy, mange, &c. 
42. DiR. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 


3 defluxions, 
id. Burd. Farr. p. 


BLEEDING is alſo uſed for a hæmorrhage or flux of blood from 


a wound, rupture of a veſſel, or other accident. 
MORRHAGE. 


See H- 


BLEEDING of a corpſe, cruentatio cadaveris, is a phznomenon 


ſaid to have frequently happened in the bodies of perſons mur- 
dered, which, on the touch, or even approach of the murder- 
to bleed at the noſe, ears, and other parts; ſo as 


other parts, as a ſort of detection of the criminal, and proof 
of the fact. Vid. Wale. Introduct. Philoſ. I. 3. c. 2. & 28. 
689. Voight. Delic. Phyſ. ap. Phil. Tranſ. Noe 77. p. 3017. 


| EE inſtances of theſe poſthumous hemorrhages are 


. by Webſter *, Lemnius, Libavius, and eſpecially 
orſtius , who has a diſcourſe expreſs on the point. [ Exam. 
Witch. c. 16. F. 28, ſeq. Hale. Lex. Phil. p. 280. voc. 
bluten, De Cruentatione Cadaverum. Vid. Vater. Phyſ. 
Exper. P. 2. F. 2. c. 15. qu. 11. p. 


B. | 273» [eq] 
But this kind of evidence ought to be of ſmall weight; for it is 


to be obſerved, that this b/ceding does not ordinarily happen, 
even in the preſence of the murderer, yet ſometimes in that 
even of the neareſt friends, or perſons moſt innocent, and 
ſometimes without the preſence of any, either friend or foe. 
In effect, where is the impaſſibility that a body, eſpecially if 
tull of blood, upon the approach of external heat, having been 
conſiderably ſtirred or moved, and a putrefaction coming on, 
ſome of the blood- veſſels ſhould burſt, as it is certain they all 
will in time? Vater. loc. cit. ' 


BLEEDING is alſo applied, in a lefs proper ſenſe, to a flux of 


| 


ſap out of the wounded veſlels of plants, either ſpontaneouſly 
at certain ſeaſons, or by art, and the help of inciſion. See 
the article Sap. 1 NG | 
This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called weep- 
ing, d ing, running, &c. 7 ; 
In this ſenſe, all plants, in the ſummer-time, are found to 
bleed, that is, to yield a juice from ſap-veſſels, either in the 
bark, or in the margin of the pith ; the ſaps, thus bled, having 
either a ſour, ſweet, hot, bitter, or other taſte. At times alſo, 
the veſſels in the bark of a vine-branch bleed a ſour ſap. 
But that which is vulgarly called bleeding, as in a vine, is a 
different thing, both as to the liquor iflving, and the place 
where it iſſues, being neither a ſweet, nor ſour, but leſs 
ſap, ifluing not from any veſſels in the bark, but from the air- 
veſſels in the wood. | | 
So that there is as much difference betwixt bleeding in a vine, 
and 9 of the ſap in any other tree in March and July, 
as there is ixt ſalivation and an hæmorrhage; or be- 
twixt the courſe of the chyle in the lactiferous v and the 
circulation of the blood in the arteries and veins. Grew; Anat. 
of Plant. I. 3. c. 1. $. 8. p. 12358. 1 
Ray, Willughby, Liſter, Tonge, Grew, Hales, and other mo- 
dern naturaliſts, have given a great number of obſervations on 
the bleeding of plants, the times and ſeaſons thereof, the 
tities ages t, and the ſorts of trees moſt ſubject 
ng birch *, fycamore i, walnut-tree *, vine i, wil- 
m, and aloe . Such bleedings, when 


are 

| r es of an- 

ſwering to a plethora in animals, or a ſuperabundance of 

juice. [. Tranſ. Ne 40. p. 798. It. Ne 44. p. 880, 

ſeq. It. Ne 22 854. It. Ne 57. p. 1165. It. Ne 70, p. 
2119, * It, Ne 224. p. 382. Grew, Idea Anat. Plant. 
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22.0. 17. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. N* 48. p. 963. d. 
No 5. 2067, k Id, N- N55 p. . ſeq. ! Hales, 
Vegiet. Stat. c. 3. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 398. p. 274. m Ray, 
Phil. Lett. p. 206. Hought. Collect. T. 2. p. 337. N- 
324. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1705. p. 437. and p 
452. See Bixcu, &c. 5 
BLEMMYES (Cycl.)— Some hold che origin of the fable of the 


s to have ariſen from this, that the people of that part 
hid, in ſome meaſure, their heads between their ſhoulders, by 
twiſting theſe up to an immoderate height; ſo that wearing 
withal hair, their heads and necks did not appear : ſome- 
thing like which has been obſerved by modern travellers. Vid. 
Borel, Obſerv. Medic. Phyſ. cent. 3. obſ. 3. Aldrovand. ap. 

Schott. Phyſ. Cur. I. 3. c. 11. & cr. H. 1. Becman. Hiſt. 
Orb. Ter. P. 1. c. 9. ſect. 2. f. 12. p. 362. : 
BLENCH, a ſort of tenure of land; as to hold land in Blench is 
by payment of a ſugar-loaf, a couple of capons, a beaver-hat, 
Sc. if the ſame be demanded in the name of blench, i. e. no- 
mine albe firme. Blount. | 
BLEND-metal iron, a coarſe fort of iron from Staffordſhire 
mines, uſed for making nails and heavy ware; in ſome places 
alſo for horſe-ſhoes. Plott, Nat. Hiſt. Staffordſh. c. 4. F. 21. 
Hought. Collect. T. 2. Ne 271. p. 221. 
BIEND-twater, a diſtemper incident to black cattle, and comes 
ſeveral ways, 1. From blood. 2. From the 3 which is 
a ringleader of all diſeaſes. And, 3. From change of ground; 
for being hard, it is apt to breed this evil, which, if not reme- 
died in fix days, will be paſt help. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 
BLENDE, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a ſubſtance, re- 
ſembling, in ſome' degree, the ores of lead; but containing 
very little of that metal, and ſometimes none at all : it is there- 
fore called by ſome .mock lead. It is l found about the 
mines of lead, and has commonly ſpars and cryſtals about it. 
BLENNIUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the name of a 
genus of fifhes of the general order of the acanthopterygii. The 
characters of this genus are, that the membrane of the gills has 
ſix bones ; the fore - part of the head is very ſlanting; and the 
bally fins have two bones. Of this genus are the blennus, alau- 
da, &c. Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 54. | 
BLExnavs, in the Artedian 5 en of ichth 
a genus of ſiſhes; the characters of whi 
the acanthopterygious kind; and the branchioſtege mem- 
brane on each fide contains fix diſtin& and eaſily perceived 
bones: the head is compreſſed, and in many ſpecies obtuſe at. 
he end, or very declivious from the eyes to the mouth: the 
- bady alſo is compreſſed, and uſually variegated with ſeveral co- 
Jlours: the jaws are covered with large lips: there is only one 
fn on the back, and that generally reaches from the head to 
the tail, or nearly ſo: this ſometimes has little bones, in ſome 
ſpecies prickly, in others not ſo, and ſometimes one or two 
pimwle, or appendages, in the forehead near the eyes: the belly 
fns ſtand very forward; and the eyes are covered with a ſkin : 
the belly fins never have any more than two ribs. Theſe are 
the true and diſtinctive characters of the blennius ; and the ge- 
nuine ſpecies of this genus are theſe: 1. The blennius, with a 
furrow between the eyes, and a large ſpot in the back fin. 
bis is the common blennus of authors. 2. The blennius, with 
two ſmall pinnulæ at the eyes, and with 9 bones 
in the pinna ani. This is the fiſh called by Willughby and 
others N e 3. The blennius, with the upper jaw longer 
than the under, and with the head acuminated at the top. 
This is the fiſh called alauda non criſtata by authors; and the 
anulgrano and bull-card by the people of Cornwall. 4. The 
blennius, with a cuticular creſt running tranſverſely over the 
head. This is the alauda criſtata of authors. The creſt is a 
triangular lobe of ſkin, red at the edges. It is ſituated between 
the eyes. 5. The blennius, with about ten black ſpots, and a 
white limb, on each fide of the back fin, This is the gunel- 
tus cornubienſium, or, as ſome call it, the butter-fiſb, or liparis. 
Artedi, Gen. Piſc p. 22. ; ; 
The name is of Greek origin, and is derived from the word 
gunman, which ſignifies a tough and mucous matter, ſuch as th 
body of this fiſh is covered with. | 
\NUS, in zoology, a very remarkable fiſh, called in Eng- 
liſh the butterfly-£/b. It is very thick at the head, and grows 
ually ſmaller towards the tail. Its moſt uſual ſize is about 
ix inches am length, and oftener leſs than more than that. Its 
colour is a pale · Hueiſn, variegated with olive-coloured or d 
ih lines. The eyes are very large, and their iris red or 


, the name of 
are theſe: it is of 


. greeniſh 
— They are placed in the top of the head, and | 
" pos Gps one another, withia furrow between them, and over | 
e 


a ſmall fin. The mouth is fmall ; but capable of great 
extenſion : the foreteeth Jong, and placed regularly, reſembli 
the dentes inciſorer of quadrupeds, 
in the middle of the palate, to the food from returning 
dut of the mouth. It has one long back fin reaching from near 
r oitVin, wear bs Bk ray be re 
- ; an near Its or nerve, a beau- 
tiful ſpot, reſembling an eye, black in the middle, and ſur- 
rounded with a white circle. - It is from this ſpot, fo like thoſe 
in che wings of ſome butterſſies, that it got its Engliſh name; 
. and by this it is eaſily known from all other fiſhes.- It has no 


* 


with two other longer and 
- crqoked behind them, like the canini. It has a tranverſe ſkin 


| 
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and prominent belly. It is common in the Medite 
e en ey roof, Tk: 
v 7 . Piſc p. 132. Hdrovand. de p. 
1. 2:c. 26, See Tab. of fiſhes, Pl. 18 1 
Bellonius ſeems to have deſcribed a different fiſh und 
name, mentioning it as covered with looſe ſcales, and with 
extremely minute teeth. But Salvian, Aldrovand, Ray, &. 
all underſtand this fiſh alone by this name. * 
BLENNUs, in ichthyology, is alſo a name given by ſome autho 
particularly Schonfeldt, to the /yngnathus corpore hexagons, es 
pinnata; the acus of Ariſtotle ; and acus ſecunda of other vi. 
ters ; called alſo by Geſner and Bellonius typble marina. 


er this 


 BLENNUs, in zoology, a name uſed alſo by ſome for the tobac. 


copipe-fiſh. Sch Ichth. p. 11. 

BLESE NSIS bolus, bole of Blots, in the materia medica, a very 
valuable medicinal earth dug about Saumur, Blois, and Bout. 
goyne in France, and ſeeming to poſſeſs all the virtues of the 
Armenian bole of Galen, which it alſo much reſembles in ex. 
ternal appearance. It is an extremely pure and fine earth, of 
a regular and compact texture, light ; and in colour 

of an extremely pale yellow, with ſome faint bluſh of rediſh- 
neſs. It is naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, crumbles to piece; 
eaſily between the and does not ſtain the hands; and 
melts freely in the mouth, leaving no ſenſation of hard par. 
ticles between the teeth. It ferments violently with acid men- 
ſtruums, and does not burn to a redneſs, as the common yellow 
earths do. Hill, Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 7. 
It is a very valuable medicine in fluxes and many other caſe, 
and might be had in any quantities, at a ſmall price ; but ſuch 
is the preſent unhappy ſtate of medicine, that the druggiſt 
content themſelves with the moſt wretched counterfeits in the 
place of drugs even ſo cheap as theſe, while there can be had 
any thing cheaper. Many of our phyſicians preſcribe this bole; 
but it is not kept in the ſhops. "The common red French bole 
is generally ſold in its place, and that too often counterfeited, 
or, inſtead of it, the ſubſtance we call bole Armenic, which 
is no other than a mixture of tobaccopipe-clay and red ochre. 

BLESTRISMUS, Surge, in the antient phyſic, a continul 
toſſing and inquietude of the body, occaſioned by a tumultuary 
med of the blood, eſpecially in acute fevers. Caft, Lex, 

p. 107. x 

BLETA alba, af epithet given by ſome to the milky urine void- 
ed in ſome diſorders of the kidneys, ranked by Paracelſus among 
the cauſes of the phthiſis. Paracelſ. de Tartar. I. 2. tract. 3 
c. 3. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 107. 

BLETUS, ge, in the antient phyſic, a perſon whoſe fide, by 
reaſon of ſome internal inflammation, as a pleuriſy or peri- 
ew age, turns black or livid ſpotted, chiefly — after 
death. Lex. Med. p. 107. 

BLEW-CAP, an Engliſh name for a peculiar ſpecies of fiſh of 
the ſalmon- kind, diſtinguiſhed by a broad blue ſpot on the 
head, from whence they have their name. Theſe ſeem not to 
breed with us; but appear in our rivers only at certain ſe 
ſons, when there have been very violent north winds. This 
_ is ſeldom agus ſingle ; ſo that the fiſhermen rejoice at the 

ing one of them, expecting a 1 ſhoal of them nest: 
Wilkegbb, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 193. prog 

BLEYME, in farriery, an inflammation in a horſe's hoof, oc 
caſioned by blood putrified in the inner part of the cofhn to- 
wards the heel, between the ſole and the coffin-bone. 

Some write the word corruptly bleyne >. It is originally French, 
bleime, which ſignifies the ſame v. [ Guill. Gent. Dict. . 
1. in 11 biene. d Trev. Di&. Univ. T. 1. p. 1072. in voc. 
There are three ſorts of Bleymes ; the firſt bred in ſpoiled wit 
| Kled feet with narrow heels, are uſually ſeated in the inward 
weakeſt quarter: the ſecond, beſides the uſual ſymptoms 0 
the firft, infects the griſtle, and muſt be extirpated, as in 
cure of a quitter-bone : the third is occaſioned by ſmall ſtons 
and gravel between the ſhoe and the ſole.—For a cure, tht 
2 the foot, let out the matter, if any, and dreſs the ſore, 
ike the prick of a nail. Di. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 

BLICEA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh of the haren?” 
form kind, caught in the German and other ſeas, and ſupp” 
ſed by many to be the ſame with what in England we 
the ſprat, which to ſome ſeems to be no other than a you 
herring. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 228. | 


ufky | BI ICE A, in zoology, is likewiſe the name of a freſh-water i 


of the malacoſtomous, or, as we call it in Engliſh, the leather 
mouthed kind, ſeeming to be the ſame with the more 
kind of carcaſſius. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſ. p. 250. 4 
BL1CEA marina, in zoology, the name of an Eaſt Indian 
which might be more properly called harengus minor [nd 
or the ſmall Indian herring, N is of the ſhape of the he's! 
but ſomewhat broader and thinner, and is of the ſame colour 
Its tail alfo is forked ; but its head is of an odd figure, is of 
and the end of its ſnout-heing' extremely large. IT © 
ſwims uſually in vaſt Mea and is caught principally c 
coaſt of Malabar. It is a wall-taſted fiſh ; but has not a 
the taſte of the herring. It takes falt, which ſcarce any 
of the Eaſt Indian fiſh will do, and is therefore very müch f, 
lued, and ſent into all the neighbouring of the count a 
Powe There is alſo another very | ran 


ſcales; but has a dotted line running down its ſides, and à large 
a 5 
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by the natives, which is the manuring 


heir rice: they-uſe this fiſh, which is caught in prodigi- 

—— inſtead of dung on this occaſion. „Ichthyol. 
d. p. 2. 

— l ich a name given by the Germans to the 


— a 
alburns. It is by Artedi very pr 
the cyprini, and > timguiſhed by 


y referred to the g 


in the pirma ani. 


, with twenty : i 
BIIGHTS, (Cycl.)fometimes alſo written b/rtes, are the ſame with 


what we otherwiſe call be, or blaſtings. 
usband. 1. 7. c. 1. p 305. 
— method, beſides that mentioned in 
to preſerve a 8 
walhing bo leaves with water, wherein tobacco-ftalks have 
been infuſed. 
Another is by pulling off the leaves when withered, and cnt- 
ting off the ſmaller branches, when they produce crooked and 
unnatural ſhoots. | | 
Some imagine, that the b/;ghts, moſt deſtructive to fruit-trees, 
are produced by ſmall ſhowers of rain, or white hoar-froſts 
falling on the bloffoms ; which being ſucceeded by north or 
eaſterly winds, or mornings, occaſion the miſchief ſo 
frequent in the ſpring-ſeaſon. Lo prevent theſe, it has been 
rec by a reverend author to build new walls, in 
which, at every third courſe of bricks, are to be laid a row 
of plain tiles, to project forwards, and hang over the plain of 
the wall an inch bad half, to carry off the perpendicular dews 
and rain, leaving room at diſtances between the tiles to carry 
up the branches of the tree. | N 
Some judge, that the frequent b/ights to which corn is ſubject 
after a wet ſummer, are owing to over much moiſture lying 
continually at its roots, which makes it run much to ſtraw, 
and little to grain; the moiſt vapours exhaling from the ground 
at the time when it ſhould kern, operating like a mildew, and 
preventing the due growth of the ear. Mortim. loc. cit. 
But Mr. Hales's account of blightt appears the moſt authentic. 


Mortim. Art. 


Accotding to him, they are often cauſed by a continued dry 
e—_ d for ſeveral days together, without the interven- 
tion 


ſhowers, or any morning dew, by which the perſpira- 
tion in the tender bloſſoms is ſtopped ; ſo that in a ſhort time 
their colour is changed, and they wither and decay: and if 
there happen a long continuance of the ſame weather, it equally 
affects the tender leaves, whoſe perſpiring matter becomes 
thickened and glutinous, ſo as cloſely to adhere to the ſurfaces 
of the leaves, and become a proper nutriment to inſets, which 
are always found preying on the leaves and tender branches of 
fruit-trees, when this ſart of b/;ght happens, tho” it be not the 
inſets which are the firſt cauſe. The beſt remedy yet known, 
is gently to waſh and ſprinkle over the trees from time to time 
with fair water; and if the young and tender ſhoots ſeem much 
infected, to waſh them with a woolen cloth, ſo as to clear 
them, if poſſible, from this glutinous matter, that their reſp:- 
ration and perſpiration may not be obſtructed. Add, that broad 
flat pans or tubs of water ws placed near the trees, which 
may receive the vapours exhaled from them, will help to keep 
their tender parts in a ductile ftate ; but whenever this opera- 
tion of waſhing the tree is performed, it ſhould be early in the 
day, that the moiſture may be exhaled before the cold of the 
night comes on, eſpecially if the nights are f nor ſhould 
it be done when the ſun ſhines very hot upon the wall, which 
would be ſubject to ſcorch up the tender bloſſoms. 
Another cauſe of blights in the ſpring is ſharp hoary froſts, 
which are often ſucceeded by hot ſun-ſhine in the day-time, 
which is the moſt ſudden and certain deſtroyer of fruits known; 
for the cold of the night ſtarves the tender parts of the bloſ- 
ſoms, and the fun rifing hot upon the walls before the moiſture 
is dried from the bloſſoms, which being in ſmall globules, doth 
collect the rays of the fun, and thereby ſcorch the tender 
flowers and other parts of plants. 
But that lights are frequently no more than an inward weak- 
neſs or diſtemper in trees, evidently appears, if we conſider 
how often it ha that trees againſt the ſame wall, ex- 
poſed to the fame aſpect, and equally enjoying the advantages 
of ſun and air, with every other circumſtance which might 
render them equally healthy, are often obſerved to differ great- 
ly in ſtrength and vigour ; and as often do we obſerve the weak 
trees to be continually 1 when the vigorous ones in the 
ſame ſituation eſcape. is weakneſs in trees proceeds either 
from want of a ſufficient fupply of nouriſhment to maintain it 
in perfect vigour, or from ſome ill qualities in the ſoil where 
it grows, or, perhaps, from ſome bad quality in the ſtock, or 
inbred diſtemper of the bud or cyon, which it had imbibed 
from its mather-tree, or from miſmanagement in the pruning, 
Sc. See PRUNIXG, | 
But there is another fort of blight, againſt which it is more dif- 
hicult to guard fruit-trees ; that is, ſharp, pinching, frofty morn- 
ings, which often happen at the time when the trees are in 
flower, or while the fruit is 
ſoms or fruit to drop off; and ſometimes the tender parts of 
the ſhoots and leaves are y injured thereby. only 
method yet found out to prevent this miſchief is, by carefully 
covering the walls, either with mats, canyas, '&c. which be- 
ing faſtened ſo as not to be diſturbed with the wind, and ſuf- 
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young, and occaſion the bloſ- | 
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BLinD wall, cæcus paries, that without windows . 
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feret to remain on during the night, are to be taken off every 
day, if the weather permits. 8 
Another ſort of light, which ſometimes happens in April or 
May, and which is often very deſtructive to orchards and open 
plantations, and againſt which we know of no remedy, is 
what is called a fire blaſt, which in a few hours hath not only 
deſtroyed the fruit and leaves, but many times parts of the 
trees, and ſometimes whole ones have been killed by it. This 
is ſuppoſed to be effected by volumes of tranſparent flying va- 
pours, which, among the many forms they revolve into, may 
ſometimes approach ſo near to a hemiſphere, or hemi- 
cylinder, either in their upper or lower ſurface, as thereby 
to make the beams of the ſun converge enough to ſcorch the 
ts, or trees wy fall upon, in proportion to the greater or 
convergency of the ſun's rays. This more frequently hap- 
pens in cloſe plantations, where the ſtagnating vapours from 
the earth, and the plentiful perſpirations from the trees, are 
pent in, for want of a free air to diſſipate and diſpel them; 
than in thoſe planted at a greater diſtance, or ſurrounded with 
hills or woods. Mill. Gard. Dict. in voc. See RvusT. 
BLIKE, in zoology, a name given by ſome to an anadromous 
fiſh, ſomewhat reſembling our river chub, and called by 
Geſner capito anadromus; dat more generally known by the 
name of zerta, or the zerte, Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 257. 
BLIND Cl) -Fe Br l degree of ſho 
(Cycl.)— Pore BLIND denotes only a great rt- 
fightedneſs. Phil. Tranſ. No 35. p. 8 
Moen BLIxp is uſed in ſpeaking of horſes, which loſe their 
ſight only under certain ſtates of the moon, and ſee at every 
other time. Dict. Ruſt. T. 2. voc. Moon. 
A blind man by the civil law cannot make a teſtament, except 
under certain modifications; but in every cafe he is diſabled 
from being a witneſs to a teſtament. Calv. Lex. Jurid. p. 131, 
and p. 195. voc. cæcus. 
We read of hlind authors, and men of learning *. Hlind po- 
ets, as Thamyrus >, Homer ©, and Milton. Blind aſtrono- 
mers, as Galilzo and Caſſini 4. Blind geometricians, as 
profeſſor Saunderſon of Cambridge, &c.— [* Parthel AQ. Med. 
T. 2. p. 78. Hiſt, Acad. Inſcr. T. 1. p. 487. Þ* Fabric. 
Bibl. Græc. 1. 1. c. 35. $. 4. T. 1. p. 240. The tradition 
is, that his eyes were put out for his temerity, in having con- 
tended for the palm in poetry with the muſes. © Fabric. Bibl. 
Grec. 1.2. c. 1. $.7. T. 1. p. 259, where the ſeveral wri- 
ters in the diſpute concerning Homer's blindneſs are recited. 
4 Fenten. Elog. des Acad. T. 2. p. 145, where the author 
poetically imagines them to have been ſtruck blind, like Tire- 
ſias, for prying too near into the ſecrets of the gods. 
he moſt extraordinary of all is a blind guide, who, accord- 
ing to the report of good writers, uſed to conduct the mer - 
chants through the ſands and deſarts of Arabia. James 
Bernoulli contrived a method of teaching blind perſons 
to write v.— [. Leo. Afr. Deſcr. Afr. 1.6. p. 246. Caſaub. 
hog: of Enthuſ. c. 2. p. 45. Fonten. Elog. des Acad. p. 
114. ; 
Bund is alſo uſed for occult, or imperceptible. Hence Mind 
rampart, cæcum vallum, among the antients, was that beſet with 
ſharp ſtakes, concealed by graſs or leaves growing over them. 


FR. I. 3. ap. Calv. loc. cit. 
BLIND te/ttmenzes, cæca teftimonia, thoſe given by abſent perſons 
Calu. Lex. Jur. p. 131. voc. cs. 


in writing. 

ſo uſed in ſpeaking of bodies without apertures. 
In a like 
ſenſe we meet with bind chamber, cæcum cubiculum >,—[* Calv. 
ibid. d Varro, Ling. Lat. I. 8.] | 


* 


Hence, 


BLIND is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of veſſels which are not perfo- 


rated, | 
In this ſenſe, the chemiſts ſay a blind alembic. A tube is ſaid 
to be blind, when it is Cloſed a-top. 
Some anatomiſts alſo call the third cavity of the ear caecum, as 
having no ifſue ; but it is more uſually denominated labyrinth. 
See LaBYRINTH, Cycl. 
BLIND granade, that which does not light or take fire, Feb. 
Lex. Milit. p. 100. FN. 2 
BLIND, in zoology, a local name for a fiſh, called by authors 
the aſellus luſcus, and more univerfally in Engliſh the bi/. It 
is a fiſh of the cod kind, but M any 1 ſize. 
The word blind is uſed in Corn Willughbys Hift. piſc. 
p 169. See A$ELLUs and Bir. r 
BLIND, or BIIN DE, _ mineraliſts, a kind of lead marca - 
ſite, by our miners called meck-ore, mock-lead, and wild lead. 


See n EY by Joſh oY | WW 
Blinde is a min s, flaky nd breaking in-an- 
lead — a colour more 


' 


— 


ar Fr doe: black. In | 

roaching to black. In it are veins of a yellow 
Hining mart with a little white | har, and on £43 » ng | 
greeniſh zruginous matter. On a trial by che. fire, it yielded 
a very little copper, leſs lead, and no tin. It is very obſti- 
nate, ſeveral attempts having been made with the alcaline 
_ in vain. - . //oodw. Nat, Hiſt. Engl. Foſſ. P. 1. - 
The Geeman mineralift call it blends, whence our denomina- 
tion inde. Ie anſwers to what in Agricola is called Gajena 


| 


© nan. See GALENA, oy 


—— 
„ 


It uſually lies immediately over the veins of lead ore, in the 
mines which produce it, for it is not found in all. When 
the miners. ſee this, they know the vein of ore is very near. 


's Engl. Words, p. 118. | | 
W BLiNnDEs, in the military art, Dung 


thing 


ſerving to cover the beſiegers from the enemy, as wool-packs, 


_ earth-baſkets, ſand-bags, and the like. Guill. Gent. Dict. 
P. 2. in voc. Feſch. Lex. Milit.' p. 96. ſeq. voc. blen- 
dungen. 


Blindes are ſometimes only canvas ſtretched to take away the 


ſight of the enemy z ſometimes they are planks ſet up, pro- 


« 


perly called mantelets; others are of baſkets, others of barrels. 


Blix RES more peculiarly denote pieces of wood laid a-croſs a 


trench, to ſupport 
them, loaded with earth to cover the workmen “. 
chiefly uſed, where the trenches are carried on in the face of | 


„ „ 


cines or baſkets; which are placed on 
They are 


the place, in a right line, ſo as the enemy might ſcour them 


with their guns from the walls *.—[* Ozan. Dict. Math. p. 


6500. 


B 


B 


„ Fa ſch. Lex. Milit. p. 96] | 
Blindes differ from chandeliers, as the latter are intended as a 
ſcreen from above, the former from before. Felib. Princ. de 
FArchit. p. 74. See CHANDELIER, cl. 

Some alſo rank mantelets in the number of blindes. Fzſch. Lex. 
Milit. p. 97. voc. blendungen. SeeMANTELET,: Cycl. 

LIND is ſometimes alſo uſed for orillon, Milit. Dict. in voc. 
See OritLong Cycl. 

LINDING, a ſpecies of corporal puniſhment antiently in- 
flicted on thieves , adulterers d, perjurers ©, and others; and 
from which the antient chriſtians were not exempt 4. The 

inhabitants of the city Apollonia executed it on their watch, 
whom they found aſleep . Democritus, according to Plutarch, 
Cicero, and A. Gellius, put out his own eyes, that he might 
be leſs diſturbed in his mental contemplations, when thus freed 
from the diſtraction of the objects of ſight . Though Labe- 


. rius gives another reaſon, viz. that he might not have the 


mortification of ſeeing wicked men in ſplendor and triumph ; 
and Tertullian another, viz. that he might be exempted from 


the ſtimulus to venery, excited by the ſight of women 5.— 


d Valer. Max. | 6. c. 5. n. 3. 


D Vid. Solin. Polyhiſt. c. 4. Lamprid. in Alex. Sever. c. 17. 
£ Luitprand. de Reb. Imp. 


& Reg. I. 2. c. 11. * Laclant. de Mort. Perſecut. c. 36. n. 


c. 77. Cicero, Tuſc. Quæſt. 5. 
Hiſt. Philoſ P. 11. c. 5. p. 755.1 


f Au. Gell. Noct. Att. I. 10. 


Herodot |. 6. c. 92. 
t Tertull, Adv. Gent. Stanl. 


7 


BLINDING, obcecatio, in the black art, denates a ſpecies of ne- 


- 


BLINDING of à caſemate ſignifies erecting a battery 


cromancy, whereby a viſible N concealed, or hid- 
den by an inviſible power. Caft. ed. p. 532. voc. ob- 
cæcatio. 


againſt it, in 


order to diſmount its cannon, and render them uſeleſs. Trev. 


Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 723. voc. aveugler. | 


BLINDNESS (Cel. ) is of divers kinds. Natural blindneſs is 


that happening . according to the ordinary courſe of things ; 
thus that of certain inſets formed without eyes, though it is 


not ealy to fix which theſe are, ſince divers animals have been 
. erroneouſly ſuppoſed ſo, on account of their ſmallneſs or imper- 
_ ceptibleneſs ; as the cæcilia, commonly called the b/ind worm, 


the mole, c. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 1. F. 3. p. 48. 


That moles are naturally And is a popular error, ariſing partly 


7 diggin 
thruſt 


Præternatural, or morbid blindneſs, is 


Total blindneſs, that wherein all 


from the ſmallneſs of their eyes, and partly from their being 
hid, or buried deep in the head, to ſave them from the annoy- 
ances, which otherwiſe they would be perpetually liable to, in 
under ground; but, on occaſion, they can exert or 
em forward, as is likewiſe done by ſnails. Brown, 
Vulg. Error, I. 3. c. 18. p. 123. 


* 


accident. 


ſi ht or perception, even of 
light, is wanting, as is the N thoſe who are ſaid to be 


Stone blind. 


_Partial blindneſs, that wherein ſome faint glimmering is left, 


are never ſo blind, but they can diſcern day from night; and, | 


as is always the caſe in people who have ripe cataracts, who 


for the moſt part, in a ſtrong light, diſtinguiſh black, white 


and ſcarlet, though they cannot perceive the ſhape of any 


- thing, The reaſon* is, that the light by which thoſe per- 

ceptions are made, being let in obliquel 

humour, or the anterior ſurface of the BL 
the rays cannot be brought into a focus upon the retina) wor | 


rough the aqueous 
ſtalline, (by which 


can diſcern in no other manner, than a ſound eye can througt 


? A 
* : 


: = cannot be collected by the eye into their proper foci; | 
where 


or. broken jelly, where a great variety of ſurfaces ſo 
differently refract the light, that the ſeveral diſtin& pencils of 


fore the ſhape of an object in ſuch a caſe cannot be at all 


. diſcerned, though. the qulour may. Vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 
402. p 447+ | 


x e blindneſs, that which remains alike under all the di- 
vern 


Tranſcient blindneſs, that which gives 
time, as that of whelps. 


«© * 


des, ti after ſeveral days ; as the blindneſs of whelps for ſeve- | 


8 


* 


ty of ſeaſons, times, ages, c. 


way of itſelf in due 


The Nogais tartars, accordin 
who lived among them, are 


7 


rn blind, and open not their 


chat owing to diſeaſe or 


to father du Ban the jeſuit, | 


* 


8 


Extraordinary cauſes of blindneſs are mali 
ſonous juices dropped into the eye, ban 


BLI 


are littered, which is commonly ſaid to hold 


ral days after — 
nine days, rarely twelve Wye Vid. Nouv. Mem. des Mef 
Tits rev. Mem. Hiſt. Art. an. 1715. p. 1532, | 


* 7. 

od Brews: Vuls Err. I. 3. c. 27. p. 147.) 
Periodical blindneſs, that which comes and goes by turns, ac. 
cording to the ſeaſon of the moon, time of day, and the like 
Nocturnal blindneſs, called alſo nyalopia, that which enſyes 
on the ſetting of the ſun in perſons who ſee perfectly in the 
day, but become blind as poſts as ſoon as night comes on 
Brigg, in Phil. Tranſ. No 159. p. 560, where an inſtance of 
it is given. _ 285 | | 
Lunar blindneſs, that which happens under a certain ſtate o- 
age of the moon, frequent enough in horſes, but ſometime; 

ſo obſerved in men. A very extraordinary inſtance of thi; 
kind is related in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions : a poor man 
in the north of Scotland was, every year in his life, taken 
blind two days before the new moon, and recovered again at 
e the new moon. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. N- 233. p. 

28. | 

he cauſes of blindneſs are either ordinary, as a decay of the 
optic nerve; (an in whereof we have in the academy of 
ſciences, where, upon opening the eye of a perſon long bling, 
the optic nerve was found extremely ſhrunk and decayed, and 
having no medulla. in it) or ſome external violence, vitious 
conformation, foo of a cataract, gutta ſerena, ſmall-pox, 

1 


or the like. Vid. Mery, in Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. Par. ann. 
1713. p. 161. 

In the hiſtory of the academy of ſciences, we have an account 
of a perſon born ſeemingly without eyes, i. e. the eyes were 


covered up by the eye-lids, which were grown together, Hiſt, 
Acad. Scienc. ann. 1721. p. 42. | 
nant ſtenches, poi- 
vermin, long con- 
finement in the dark, or the like. 

We have an account in the hiſtory of the academy of ſciences, 
of two labourers ſtruck quite blind by a fetid damp or ſtench; 
but cured again in twenty-four hours by M. Chomel a. And 
Boyle ſpeaks of a blindneſs occaſioned by a drop of liquor from 
a ſpider depoſited in the eye d. * Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 
1711. p. 33, ſeg. *® Boyle, Phil. Work. abrid. T. 3. p, 


547.1 2 
The ducks which generate under ground, and break out into 
the Zirchnitzer- ſea in Carniola after all great ſtorms, are blind 
at their firſt eruption; but, in ſome time, come to their ſight. 
Among the cauſes of blindneſs muſt alſo be recited the artificial 
ways of blinding practiſed on criminals, &c. of which we find 
frequent mention in antient writers, under the denominations 
obcæcatio, exoculatio ©, oculorum . 4. abbacinatio . To 
which may be added eluſcatio, which only denoted a kind of 
half-blinding, or putting out one of the eyes, and leaving the 
other f. -[ D Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2. p. 321. voc. eu- 
culare. 4 Vid. om: Gloſſ. p. 434. voc. oculorum effaſſi. 
* Du Cange, ibid. T. I. p. I. voc. abbacinare. Calu. Lex. 
2 P- 323. voc. eluſcare.] 6 | 
metimes lime and vinegar, or barely ſcalding vinegar, ws 
poured into the eyes, till their balls were conſumed ; ſome- 
times a rope was twiſted round the head till the eyes ftarte! 
out, Schott. Lex. Antiq. in voc. augen. 
In the middle age, they changed *. blindneſs for a great dark- 
neſs, or diminution of light, which they produced by holding 
a red-hot iron diſh or baſon before the eyes, till their humour 


were dried, and their coats ſhrivelled up. 


E for blindneſs are either regular, empirical, or fu 
itious. | 
egular remedies are ophthalmic lotions adapted to the part! 
cular evil, collyriums, and the like. 
Empirical remedies are certain mercurial and arſenical drops 
and powders, preſcribed equally againſt all ſpecies of this di- 
eaſe ?; or manual, as by couching , and the ax Ep! s Vid 
Boyle, Phil. Work. abridg. T. 1. p. 103, where he peaks of 
an empyrical cure for blindneſs invented by Adr. Glaſſmakes 
being a ſort of turbith made by precipitating quickſilver with 
oil of vitriol. k Vid. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc, ann. 172 1. p. 4 
where is an account of cutting open the eyes of a perſon, in 
9 were naturally cloſed up, and covered over by th 
eye-lids. | 
Superſtitious remedies are of various kinds, as that iven Þf 
Myrepſus, pretended to have been revealed by the Virgin 
or the gall of Jonas's whale, the fiſh lamia, or canis carch- 
rias; not to mention thoſe fictitious cures attributed by Spal- 
tian to the emperor Hadrian *, and others. — [i Vid. Fair 


Bibl. Græc. 1. 6. c 9. Þ. 7. & Barth, Act, Med: T. 1. Þ 
iQ. Crit. T. 2. p. 68, voc. Hadi 


298. Vid. Bayle, 

note (M). | . 
The miſeries of Blindneſs are feelingly painted by Milton“, 
may be alſo partly gueſſed at by the extaſies into which pet 
ſons have fallen on their recovery from it a. Mr. Boyle mes 
tions a gentleman, who having been blind, and brought to 


ſight at eighteen, was very near going diſtracted with 
A de Te ak oo To 
El, Phil. Wok. abjidg. . 


x 492. p. 450. 
We d various recompenſes for blindneſs, or ſubſt;tutes 


s 
1 


fol 
the 


© md 
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e Zahnius in his oculus artificialis, and others. 
18 ſome, the defect has been ſupplied by a moſt excellent gift 
of temembring what they had ſeen; as was the caſe of the 

r mentioned by Aldrovandus, Others by a delicate 
" noſe, or ſenſe of ſmelling z as in the blind guide mentioned 
above, who diſtinguiſhed the different ſcent of the earth in 

- different parts, and thus found his way through the ſandy 
' defarts of Arabia, ſome of the earth being reached up to him 
at every mile »: not to mention other inſtances given by 
Smetius v, of perſons whoſe loſs of ſight has been ſupplied by 
their noſes. Others by a fine ear, or ſenſe of hearing; as in Ri- 
chard Clutterbuck of Redboropgh in Gloceſterſhire, who, 
though perfectly blind, had ſo curious an ear, that he could 
hear the fine ſand of an hour-glaſs fall 2. Others by an exqui- 
ſite touch, or ſenſe of feeling, which they have had in ſuch per- 
fection, that as it has been ſaid of ſome, that they learned to 
hear with their eyes, it may be ſaid of theſe, that they _ 
themſelves to ſee with their hands *,—{ * Leo Afric. D cr. 
Afr. 1. 6. p. 246. Caſaub. of Enthuſ c. 2. p. 45 y Miſc. 
Med. I. 5. ep. 15. Barthdl. Act. Med. T. 2. obſ. 32. p. 76. 
+ Platt, Hiſt. Nat. Stafford. c. 8. F. 60. p. 300. r Plot, 

it. 

— by: been enabled to perform all forts of curious and 
ſubtile works in the niceſt and moſt dextrous manner, as Mar- 
tin Catelyn mentioned by Guiccardin, and Richard Clutter- 
buck by Dr. Plott, who would — _ take a watch in 

ieces, and ſet it together again, an organ or virgi- 

0 and put 33 — but would make all ſorts of 
ſtring · muſical inſtruments, which he alſo played on by notes 
cut in their uſual form, and ſet upon protuberant lines on a 
board: yet neither of theſe came near Van Eyck, the organiſt 
of Utrecht, who, though he had been blind from two years 
old, did every thing as nimbly as if he had carried his eyes in 
his hands, playing on all ſorts of inſtruments. Platt, loc. cit. 
Others have been enabled to take the figure and idea of a face 
by the touch, and mould it in wax with the utmoſt exactneſs; 
as was the caſe of the blind ſculptor mentioned by De Piles, 

who thus took the likeneſs of the duke de Bracciano in a dark 
cellar, and made a marble ſſ atue of king Charles I. extremely 
well. Vid. De Piles, Cours de Peint. p. 329. Nef. Pſychol, 

Rat. F. 162. 

But the bigheſt atchievement this way is that of ſeveral perſons, 
who have been able to diſtinguiſh colours by the touch; of 
which Schmidius has a diflertation expreſs. Schmid. Cæcus de 
Colore judicans, 

The count of Mansfield, tho' blind, is alſo faid to have been 
able to diſtinguiſh black from white by the touch *. Van Eyck 
could tell in a crowd of virgins and young women which was 
the faireſt ; yet more was performed by Peter of Maeſtricht, 


in the wonderful gait of many blind 


F'7 
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will prick up his ears, and move them backwards and forwatd:, 

as miſtruſting every thing, and being in continual alarm by 

the leaſt noiſe Di&t. Ruft. T. 1. in voc. 

D. Lower firſt ſhewed the cauſe of the ordinary blindneſs in 

horſes, which is a ſpongy excreſcence, growing in one, ſome- 

times in two or three places of the uvea, which being at length 

overgrown, covers the pupil when the horſe is brought into the 

light, tho' in a dark ſtable, it dilates again. Ray, Philoſ. Lett. 
28. 

BLIN KS, among antient ſportſmen, denoted boughs broken 
down from trees, and thrown in the way where deer are like] 
to paſs, to hinder their running; or rather to mark which 
way a deer runs, to be a guide to the hunter *.,--[ inn. 
Etym. Ant. in voc. Fac. Law Dict. in voc. » Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T. 1. p. 1248. voc. briſees.] 

BLINKING / beer, in Lincolnſhire, ſignifies letting the wort 
ſtand for ſome time in the vat, till it have acquired ſome de- 
gree of acidity, in order to diſpoſe it to fine, and be ready for 
drinking the quicker. in. Etym. Angl. in voc. blink. 

BLISSOM, among husbandmen, corruptly called 2% ſom, is the 
act of a ram when coupling with a ewe. Sin. Etym. in voc. 

BLISTER, (Cycl.) in the animal conomy, denotes a thin blad- 

der raiſed on the ſkin, and full of a watry or other humour. 
Blifters are ſymptoms uſually enſuing on burns, ſcalds, and 
cauſtic matters applied to the skin. (t. Lex. Med. p. 742. 
voc. vgſicatio. 
"Tis diſputed among ſurgeons, whether ers, in caſe of 
burns, are to be opened, or not? Some adviſe it, to prevent 
further ulcerations underneath ; others, unleſs they be large, 
diſſuade it, as creating the patient needlefs pain. Vid. Funck. 
Conſp. Chir. tab. 11. p. 103. 

BL1STE is more peculiarly uſed, in medicine, for that raiſed 
by an epiſpaſtic, or veſicatory, laid for that purpoſe on the 
ſhoulders, arms, legs, or other parts. Vid. 2»inc. Pharmac. 
P. 2. F. 571. & F.412. p 167, ſeq. 

Dr. Morgan endeavours to diſcard the method of dreſſing Li/- 

ters, by which nothing is gained, but the plaguing and tor- 

menting the patient, and depriving him of the benefit of 
a much greater — which would be at leaſt three to 
one, were the ſame plaſter leſt on for four or five days, or as 
long as it will draw off any thing ; and then, when it has done 
running, taking it off, and applying a plaſter of melilot, or 
rather of diachylum, once for all till the part is quite well 
and healed. Indeed, when a Hiſter is firſt riſen, if it do not 
break and run of itſelf, -it may be proper to raiſe the lower 
end of the plaſter a little, to ſnip the bladder, and let out the 
water ; but if the ſurgeon has made the plaſter ſtrong ou, 
this is commonly done of itſelf, without help *. It is ufuall 

objected, that a ſtrong epiſpaſtic left on five or ſix days, m 


who, as Job Meckren informs us, tho' perfectly blind, played 
at dice and cards, and diſtinguiſhed the different colours of | 


- Cloth by the touch *: in which, however, he ſeems to have 
come behind J. Vermaaſen of Utrecht, who had this talent in 
a wonderful degree. Indeed, ſome have ſuppoſed it was not 
by the touch that he diſtinguiſhed, but by the exquiſiteneſs of 
his ſmell, which diſcovered the different ingredients uſed in the 
dying different cloths ; and the rather as he is ſaid to have per- 
formed heſt faſting, which ſeems confirmed by the inſtance of 
the blind man alledged by Sturmius, who could readily diſtin- 
guiſh the dyes or colours of cloths, filks, and the like, by ap- 
plying them to his noſe v; but the man of Utrecht, it is pretty 
evident, judged altogether by the different degrees of aſperity 
or ſs, which he felt on the ſurfaces of the clothes *. 
| —{ * Phil. Tranſ. Ne 114. p. 316. Barthdl. Hiſt. Anat. 
cent. 3. hiſt. 44. -* Plot, Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. c. 8 F. 6r. 
p. 300. * Boyle, of Colour. P. I. c. 3. F. 11. » Vid. 
Sturm. Phyſ. Elec. I. 1. H. 2. c. 8. phæn. 25. Verdr. Phyſ. P. 
1. c. FO. §. F. p. 226, ſeq. * Vater. Phyſ. Exper. P. 2. 
9 2. c. 11. qu. 2. Barthol. Hiſt. Rar. 49. cent. 3.] 

et have not blind perſons any idea of viſible objects, though 
they can diſtinguiſh them by the touch y: thus the gentleman 
couched by Mr. Cheſelden, though he knew the colours aſun- 
der in a good light during his blind ſtate ; yet when he faw 
them after couching, the faint ideas he had of them before 
were not ſufficient for him to know them by afterwards =. 
LY Wolf. Plychol. Rat. F. 145. Vid. Phil. Tran, 
Ne 402, p. 447. ' | . 

It was even a conſiderable time ere he could remember which 


Was the cat, and which the dog, though often informed, with- 


out firſt feeling them. Add, that he had no idea of diſtance; 
dut thought that all the objects he ſaw touched his eyes, as what 
| he felt did bis ſæin. 1 
BLIxDNRss, in farriery, is a diſeaſe incident to horſes, eſpecially 
thoſe of an ĩron- grey or — . colour,” when ridden too 
+ ung. Phil: Tranſ. Ne 37. p. 


or backed too you 730. 
It may ——— by the walk or ep, which, in a blind 


horſe, is always uncertain and unequal, for that he dares no 
ſet down: his feet boldly when: led in one's hand; though, if 
me ſame horſe be mounted by an expert horſeman, and the 


horſe of himſelf be mettled; the fear of the ſpur will make him 


So more freely ſo that his M can hardly be perceived. 
. Anothet — — be known to have loſt his 
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deeply corrode the fleſh under jt, and thereby endanger a mor- 
tification. But this, according to the author laſt cited, is ſo 
far from being true, that, on the _— it prevents the 
worſt accidents uſually happening in bliſtering, which are 
what they call foughs, or deep ſtrong incruſtations of a ſharp 
ſalt and adheſive matter, covering the whole ſurface of the 
fleſh where the plaſter had been applied. Now, this is always 
. . occaſioned by an unſeaſonable removal of the epiſpaſtic, while 
the humour is in full low, and _— feeding to the part; 
and the humour, thus ſuddenly checked and thrown back for 
want of a ſufficient drain, y hen this ſlough *.—[ * AZorg. 
Mech. Pract. Phyſ. p. 176. d Morg. lib. cit p. 177.] 
BLISTER is alſo uſed improperly for the medicine, by whoſe 
operation the veſicle is raiſed ; which is more * called 
a veficatory, or bliſtering plaſter. See VRSIICAToR Y, Cyel. 
Pharmaceutical writers give divers forms of bliſters, bliftering 
lafters, bliflering paſtes, and the like. Vid. Beoerh. Lib. de 
at. Med. p. 33- Quinc. Pharm. p. 356, ſeq. 
The operation and of bli/ters in curing fevers, is by 
ſome reſolved into the pain which they excite; by others into 
the ingreſs of the particles of the cantharides into the blood ; 
by others into the quantity of hot, ſharp, and falt lymph diſ- 
charged ; by others into the condenſation of the blood, and 
ſtoppage of the rarefaction, whereby; the ſpirits are diſpoſed 
to be plentifully ſeparated e. Dr. Cockburn, who refutes all 
theſe ſyſtems, accounts for it from the cantharides wounding 
the nerves or canals whereby the ſpirits are 3 to the 
heart 4; Dr. Morgan from the ſubtile, hot, active ſalts of the 
flies, ſtrongly attracted by the ſerum, and carried with it thro* 
the ſeveral glands and ſecretory ducts of the body, where 
act by diſſolving, attenuating, and rarefying the viſcid cohe- 
ſions of the lymph and ſerum, and ſtimulating the nervous 
coats of the veſſels, whereby they are induced to throw off 
their ſtagnating viſcidities, and reſtore the free drain of the 
2 me —_— = the veins ; 7 at — _ time, by 
couring and ing urgato an ring on criti- 
cal — and urines [ © More. Pilot Princ Med. p. 229, 
ſeg. Vid. Phil. Tranf. Ne 252. p. 173, ſeq. © + Morg. 
Philoſ. Princ. Med. p. 303, ſeq. ] | Wy 2" 
BLISTERING, in medicine and ſurgery, denotes an operation 
whereby a bliſter is raiſed on the cuticula, and a quantity of 
ſerum evacuated therefrom, by means of certain cauſtit medi- 
cines, tally cantharides, applied in form of plaſter there- 


light, is, that upon heating any- body enter the ſtable, he 
Soprr. Vol. I. | | 


% 


on. uncl. -onſp; Chiru . tab. 2. . ; * See the 
| RR | Y ; : 9 . 25 
| 5 B Bliftering 
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Bliering chiefly takes place in the dropſy ', delir 
riſh v diſorders, apoplexies e, pleuriſies i, and the like. 


delirious and feve- 


catarrhs *, cephalæa b, c. Some 
found hurtful in dropſies : ¶ * Vid. Nent. Fund. Med. L. 2. 
P. 3. p. 427. » Idem, ibid. I. 1. P. z. p. 232. Morg. Phil. 
Princ. Med. p. 301, 407. Junct. Conſp Med. p. 655. & 
Nent. lib. cit. T. 2. P. 3. p. 484. Juncſ. lib. cit p. 305. 
Id. Conſp. Chir. p. 174. Went. lib cit. T. 1. P. 2. p 


240. Id ibid. T. 2. P. 3. p 153% Funch. Conſp. Med. 
5 13. b Nent. lib. cit. 1325 1. P. 2. P-. 11 4. i TJ unck, 
lid. cit. p. 434-] , 


BLISTERING, in farriery, is uſed in caſes of ſtrains and ſhrunk 
 ſinews in horſes, as ſome hold, with good effect &, as others, 
with none 1, —[ * Bracken. Notes on Hurd. p. 23. | Burd. 
Farr. p. 36. ] 
BLI CUM. Biite, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a diſtinct genus of plants; the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
which are theſe: the cup is a hollow, pointed, and expanded 


perianthium, compoſed of one leaf, divided into five ſegments, 


and remains aſter the flower is fallen: there are no petals: the 
ſtamina are three ſimple filaments, of the length of the cup: 
the antherz are ſmall and ſimple: the germen of the piſtillum 
is rounded : the ſtyle is very ſmall, reflex, and divided into 
two: the ſtigmata are pointed: the ſeed is ſingle, rounded, and 
fattiſh, and is contained in the open cup. Linn. Gen. Plant. 
p. 20. N 
"The characters of bite, according to Tournefort, are, that 
the flower has no petals; but is compoſed of three ſtamina, 
which ariſe from à cup divided into three ſegments : the piſtil 
finally becomes an oblong ſced, contained in an inflated cap- 
ſule, which was befbre the cup of the flower. 
The ſpecies of blire, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe : 
1. The great white bite. 2. The great red lite. 3. The 
ſpiked wild bite. 4. The ſpiked wild blize, with leaves varie- 
gated with white and green. Tourn. Inſt. p. 507. 
lite is eſteemed cooling and emolient, and therefore 
dyſenteries and ſpitting of blood. Lemery, des Drog. 
BLOATED ff or herring; in our ſtatutes, are thoſe which are 
half-dried. Vid. Stat ann. 18. Car. II. c. 2. Blount. in voc. 
Blaated herrings are made, by ſteeping them in a peculiar 
: brine, and then hanging them in a chimney to dry. Collins, 
Salt and Fiſh. p. 109. | 
BLOATING, a puffing up or inflation of the exterior habit of 


in 


the body, lodged chiefly in the adipoſe cells. It is the ſame | 


with what phyſicians call an emphyſema. Gorr. Def. Med. 
p. 138. voc. wvonua:'' Caft, Lex. Med. p. 296. voc. emphy- 


ſema. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1713. p. 15, ſeq. 

BLoATING or bloting of berrings. See BLOATED. | 

BLOCK, (Cycl.) in the mechanic arts, a maſs of wood, one o 

two feet high, and difficult to move, ſerving to work and cut 
things on, or faſten them to. | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay a chopping block * ; 
a ſmith's black, on which his anvil is faſtened ; an execu- 
tioner's block, on which the criminal's head is laid to be ſtruck 
off, —[* Moxon, Mech. Exerc. p. 196. Þ® Savar. Supp. Dict. 
Comm. p. 73. 

Mounting BLOCK, an eminence uſually of ſtone, cut in ſteps or 
notches, ſerving as a help to mount on horſeback. Theſe were 
much in uſe among the antients, who were unacquainted with 
ſtirrups. The Romans erected them at proper ſtations along 
all their great roads. Davil. Explic. Term. Archit. p. 712. 
in voc. montoir. 

Brock, among cutters in wood, is a form made of pear- tree, 
box, or other hard and cloſe-grained wood, free from knots, 
on which they cut their figures in relievo with knives, chiſ- 
ſels, Sc. Savar. Dit. Com. T. 2. p. 1106. voc. planche. 
The like blocks are in uſe for card- making; and from the ſame 
firſt aroſe the modern art of printing. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 310. 
p. 2398. | 

Data aboard a ſhip, are pieces of wood, in which the ſhivers 
of pullics are placed, and wherein the running ropes go. Fæſch. 
Lex. Milit. p. 31 f. voc. Fl:ſchen. & p. 446. voc. Kloben. 

Of theſe ſome are ſingle, ſome double, and ſome have three, 
four, or five ſhivers in them. They are named and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ropes they carry, and the uſes they ſerve for; 
as the ſheet-block, the tack-block, the fiſh-blocks, &c. Double 
blacks purchaſe more than ſingle ones, ſo that on all occaſions, 
where much force is expected from few hands, they uſe double 


o 
- 


blocks. But theſe, as they do the work with more eaſe, do it | 


alſo more ſlowly ; ſo that, on occaſions which require diſpatch, 
fingle blocks are uſed. . Boltel, Sea Dial. 4. p. 121. AZanwar. 
Seam. Direct. p 9. Gull. P. 3. in voc. 5 «H 
Black and block is a phraſe uſed, when on hauling on any 
tackle, hallyard, or the like, to which two &/ec&s belong, the 
two meet and touch; ſo that they can haul no farther. Man- 
tar. loc. cit. Gul. loc. cit. 
The fiſb-bloch is hung in a notch at the 
ing to baul up 
3 in voc. | | Rig | 
The fnatch-bleck is a large block with a ſhiver in it, and a notch 
cout through one of its cheeks, for the more ready receiving a 
rape, ſince, by means of this notch, the middle part of the 
tope may be reeved into the block, without paſſing it endwiſe 


end of the davit, ſerv- 


* 


4p 


a ſugar-finer's block >; |. 


the flooks of the anchor to the ſhip's bow, Guill. | | 


Some alſo | 
preſcribe it in the hydrocephalus e, ophthalmia *, ſuffocative | 


Rays that bliſtering is generally 


BLOCK, among bowlers," the mark which is aimed at, 


8 L 


It is commonly faſtened with a ſtrap about the main - maſt cl6fe 
to the upper-deck, and is chiefly uſed for the fall of 
ing-tackle, which is reeved into this block, 
to the capſtan. Guill. P. 3 in voT⁊ꝛ. 


4 the wind 
and then brodght 
* being a 
ſmall-frzed bowl led on the green for this purpoſe. 


Brock-Battery, in the military art, denotes a wooden ba 


on four wheels, moveable from place tb place, whereby to fire 
en barte, or over the parapet; ſometimes alſo uſed in galleries 


and caſements, where room is wanted. Fzſch, Lex. Mili. 


B 


bridge of Dreſden, 


p. 102, 

Lock-Houfe, a kind of wooden fort or battery, either mounted 
on rollers, or on a veſſel, and ſerving either on the water or 
in counterſcarps and counter- approaches. io 
The name is ſometimes alſo given to a brick or ſtone for: 
built on a bridge, or the brink of a river, ſerving not on! 
for its defence, but for the command of the river both above 
and below ; ſuch was that noted block-houſz antiently on the 
| ſince demoliſhed on inlarging the bridge 
Feſch. loc. cit. e | 


BLOCKADE (Cycl.)—There are two manners of forming h hl. 


bodies of foot and horſe are 


aden. The firſt is ſimply by fortifying or ſeizing poſt 
ſome diſtance from the . chiefly on the wary, 8 
both above and below, and on the great roads and inlets, where 


„communicating with each 


ac 
other, till the place being decke for want of neceſſaries, 


occaſions deſertions of the garriſon, and murmurings or in- 


ſurrections of the townſmen, whereby the governor is fre- 
quently forced to capitulate. | | | 

The other ſort is made nearer the place, by lines of circumval. 
lation, wherein an army is poſted ; being chiefly uſed when 
after a battle, the vanquiſhed party have ſhut themſelves up in 
ſome town ill provided, and thereby capable of being ſtarved 
in a ſhort time. Feuguie e, Mem. ſur la Guer. art. 77. p. 326, 


BLOCKING, in middle-age writers, denotes a kind of burial 


uſed for perſons dying excommunicated. Du Cange, Glofl. 
Lat. T. 2. p. 22. voc. imblecatus. 


BLOCK V, among jewellers, a name given to a diamond when 


its ſides are too upright, by its table and collet being la 
than they ought to be. 7effreys on Diamonds, p. 25. & 
TABLE and COLLET. | | 


BLOOD (Cycl.)— The blood, and other parts of animals, all con- 


It might be ſuppoſed, that this acid, however, ſhould 


+ ſecond-hand in the fleſh of 
| \vorrea This, tho' a very 


for inſtruction are theſqGGG. 


tain more or leſs of an acid; and this ſeems wholly owing to 
the effects of their organs of digeſtion upon the aliments they 
take in, which, in fine, become aſſimilated to, and make 
part of their fluids and ſolids. All animals do not feed in 
the ſame manner; but may be divided, in this reſpec, into 
three different claſſes; the Kft. of thoſe uſually called carnivo- 
rous animals, that is to ſay, ſuch as have no other food than 
the fleſh of other animals; the ſecond, of thoſe which never 
eat of fleſh at all, but feed _ upon roots, fruits, and other 
vegetable matters ; and the third of thoſe, which feed indif- 
ferently both on fleſh and vegetables. This diviſion extends 
itſelf to the whole animal creation; for there are birds, beaſts, 
fiſhes, and infects of all three claſſes. 
It ſhould ſeem, that the ſubſtance of thoſe creatures, which 
feed only on one ſort of animals, ſhould be of a nature nearly 
allied to that of the animals they feed on, ſince it is that which 
replaces every part of the creature, and becomes its fleſh and 
its juices ; and we have, indeed, an inconteſtable proof of the 
truth of this obſervation in the fleſh of ſeveral of the ſea-birds, 
which, as they feed wholly on fiſh, is ſo ſtrongly rank and 
fiſhy to the taſte, that it is not eatable. Another very familiar 
inſtance is in the ſmall-birds with us, which feed on buckthorn 
berries ; for, during the whole time that thoſe berries are in 
ſeaſon, the fleſh of theſe birds is of a purgative nature. 
From hence it ſeems not raſh to conclude, that ſuch animals 
as feed on things which have acid juices in them, muſt pre- 
ſerve thoſe acids unaltered in their parts and fluids; for it ap- 
pears by the above inſtances, that the change of the food into 
part of the animal, does not conſiſt in an abſolute change of 
its nature, but merely in a nice and regular arrangement of its 
parts; and hence the acid, which made part of the food, now 
becomes part of the animal which eat that food. Hence the 
fleſh of that animal, and its juices, muſt yield that acid on 3 
chemical analyſis; and that this acid, if it were originally o- 
ing to 4 vegetable, will, after this ſtate, be, at leaſt, wholly 
equal in ſtrength to that obtained at once from the orig! 
plant; nay, there are reaſons, of which hereafter, why it ma) 
be more than ſo. All the chemical analyſes that ever were 
made of the common herbs, fruits, and ſeeds uſed in food, 
have yielded, among other principles, a liquor manifeſtly ac! 
This makes a part of the body of the vegetable; and therefore 
man, who eats theſe vegetables, muſt be fuppoſed to contain 
in his fleſh and juices theſe acids urialtered. 1 0 
0 


found in ſuch animals as eat vegetables, not on ſuch as feed on 
other creatures; but this doubt will vaniſh when we conſider, 
that the carnivorous animals ſwallow theſe acids, at leaſt, 2 
thoſe animals which had fed on ve. 

fair way of reaſoning, did not, 
owever, content Mr. Homberg, but that he tried the facts 


themſelves by a number of experiments, the principal of 


35 He 


: 
x 
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He took thirteen 


diſtilled it very gradually by a gentle ſand-heat, till” with this 
f * * . 

TE vel being unluted, there was found in the receiver 

about five pints of a clear aqueous liquor, which had not 


d fluid, ſmelling very ſtrong of burning. This red liquor 

| — — . its containing acid and alkaline particles, 
2 it made an efferveſcence witli ſpirit of ſalt, in the manner 
of alkali's; and turned a tincture of turnſol red, in the man- 


ner of acids. The caput mortuum in the retort was a hard 


and light ſpungy coal, weighing about five ounces. 


liquor of the laſt diſtillation was ſomewhat leſs acid than in 
the other proceſs. Calves and bullocks Blood, being diſtilled in 


the ſame manner, gave at the end a red acid liquor of the ſame | 


kind with the former; but in theſe, as in the former trials, 
the blood of the younger animal ſeemed to contain a ſtronger 
acid than that of the full grown of the ſame ſpecies 
It is remarkable in this liquor, that the acid and alkaline par- 
ticles of the animal ſubſtance are both blended together in the 
| ſame fluid, without deſtroying one another; which is the caſe in 
no other known inſtance, theſe two principles always blending 
intimately; together, and forming a third ſubſtance, a ſort of 
neutral one, which is neither acid nor alkali ; but here they 
appear to be kept diſtin, and always ready to act upon other 
bodies, without any power of acting upon one another. The 


general rules, as to acids and alkali's, ſeem to hoid good in | 


the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, but not at all in the ani- 
mal, where the animal or yggetable acids, and the volatile al- 
kali's, ſeem to obſerve other rules, and require a certain por- 
tion of phlegm to ſwim freely in, in order to their acting upon 
one anothet. Now in this red liquor there is very little 
phlegm, and to this it is owing, that they act not at all upon 
each other, though both are prepared to exert their qualities, 
on mixing with other ſubſtances. EA 
Human bed being diſtilled in the fame manner, fix pounds 
of it, when reduced to a pound and a half, by driving off the 
aqueous humidity, was put into a retort, and worked by diffe- 
- rent degrees of fire up to ſo great a one, as to make the retort 
red hot. The diſtillation afforded in all ſeventeen ounces of li- 


quor ; twelve ounces of this was a red aqueous liquor, very full 


of volatile ſalt, and ſmelling ſtrongly of burning, and the other 
| five ounces were oil. The caput mortuum was a light coal, 
weigMing four ounces and an half. 
On rectifying the red liquor by a ſmall fire, in order to ſepa- 
rate the volatile ſalt, and the aqueous humidity, there remained 
at laſt in the retort about an ounce of a red liquor, of a ſtink- 
ing, auſtere, and very acid ſmell; this turned the tincture of 
turnſol to a deep red. Mr. Homberg now imagined, that 


the acid liquor in the blood of animals could not diſengage itſelf | 


perfectly by theſe diſtillations, without addition; as the com- 
mon ſalts, ſalt petre, and ſea ſalt, yield very little of their acid 

. ſpirits, on a ſimple diſtillation, without mixture; whereas, on 
barely mixing them with ſome earthy matter, before they are 
put into the retort, they give all the acid they contain. He 
therefore determined to diſtil human blood with an admixture 
of ſome other ſubſtance ; but as earths contain a ſalt, which 
might render the operation uncertain, he determined to uſe 
only the caput mortuum of a former diſtillation of the ſame 
ſubſtance, To this purpoſe, four pounds of the coagulum of 
human blood being well mixed with a large quantity of this 
reſiduum, and the whole dried in the ſun, it was put into an 
earthen retort, and diſtilled in an open fire, raiſed by degrees 
to the utmoſt violence. The oil being ſeparated from the 
aqueous liquor, this was reCtified ; and the effect was, that 
there came over four pounds of a red acid liquor, which 
turned the tincture of turnſol to a ſtrong red. All the diſtilla- 
tions before mentioned of the red liquors being mixed toge- 
ther, and ſeparated from their yet remaining oil, by diluting 
with water, and careful filtration, were at length diſtilled to- 
gether ; the liquor that came over was as clear as water, and 
its firſt quantities contained a great deal of volatile ſalt, but 
the two laſt ounces were found to be as ſour as diſtilled vinegar. 
Convinced by this, that in carnivorous and fructivorous ani- 
mals, and in ſuch as eat vegetables alone, 'the acids of thoſe 
vegetables remained acids in the parts of the animal; Mr. 
Homberg tried the ſame experiments on the fleſh and blood of 
the wolf, as a creature that eats only fleſh, and on the duck 
and the hog, which eat indiſcriminately every ſort of food, 
and the event proved the ſame in all. All contained a red 
acid liquor, which had the properties before deſcribed, and in 
which the alkali and acid were ſo blended together, that 
deſtroyed not one another, but each was ready to exert itſe 
on occaſion. Mem. Acad. Par. 17 12. WEED 7 
Mr. Mery attempted to cſtabliſh the doctrine of air being 
mixed with the b/ood in the pulmonary vein, and being again 


diſcharged into the branches of the trachea by the ſmall branches | 


nds of lambs bleed, and when the ſerum | | 
was ſeparated, there remained ſix pounds of the coagulum ; this 
he put without any mixture into a very large glaſs retort, and 


fre there aroſe no more vapours from the retort. | 


experiment, and conſequently his ſyſtem, to be faſfe. 


and makes the cruor and ſerum equal to each other b. 


The fame experiment being tried with ſheeps hdd, the red in cold, and ſufficiently coagulated blood, the tough craſſa- 


fixth, c. orders. 


of five hundred times leſs than ſuch globules, and conſequently 
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of the pulmonary artery. His principal argument was, that 
air blown into the trachea, paſſed by the pulmonary veins into 
the heart; and that by blowing air into the pulmonary artery, 
it could be forced into the trachea. Mr. Bulffinger obſerved 
from experiments, that water thrown in at the trachea, ran 
out at both the pulmonary artery and vein, which neither 


milk nor air would do. Water injected into the pulmona 

aſt mark of containing any acid. Another receiver being 
2 to the retort, the fire was raiſed to the utmoſt degree of 
violence. There now came over about eight ounces of a li- 
quor, one half of which was of an oily nature, and the other | 


artery, paſſed into the trachea, and pulmonary vein, whic 

air 415 did; water injected into the pulmonary vein was 
puſhed with difficulty, but at laſt ran into the trachea, and not 
into the pulmonary vein. Hence he concludes Mr. Merf' 


ee 
Comment. Acad. Petrop. T. 3. p. 230. 


Boerhaave extends the proportion of the ſerum of blovd to 3 
parts of the whole maſs * ; yet Dr. Morgan ſcruples not to de- 
part from this, 'and all thoſe mentioned in the wr Agee 0m} 
Inde 


mentum, and its ſurrounding fluid, ſerum, are ordinarily found 
to the eye pretty nearly equal to one another <,—[* Med. Ef. 
Edinb. T. 2. p. 90. * Morg. Phil. Princ. Med. P. 3. Prop. 
I. p. 406. © Boyle, Phil. Works abr. T. 3. p. 252, 460. 
Med. Eff. Edinb. T. 2. p. 91.] 


Broop micraſcopically examined — Blood makes a very common 


object for microſcopical obſervations, -'The method of exa- 
mining it is this; take a ſmall drop of warm blood immediately 
from the vein, with the nib of a pen, 'or a hair-pencil, and 


. ſpread it as thin as poſſible on a plate of glaſs ; and applying 


this to the microſcope with the ſecond, or firſt magnifier, the 


\ globules will be all ſeen very diſtinctly, and a little practice will 
enable us to form a judgment on the alterations that may hap- 


pen in the ſize, figure, or colour of them. If a little warm 
water be applied to the blood, the globules will be divided, and 
many of them break into a number of ſmaller globules. If 
warm milk be added inſtead of water, the larger globules will 
be ſeen very diſtin ; but this ſmaller will be blended with, 
and loſt in milk, which is itſelf no other than a congeries of 
ſuch globules. Baker's Microſcop. p. 112. 

'The mixing of different poiſonous and medicinal liquors with 
the blood may be of great uſe, but the experiments muſt be 
carefully made, and the apparatus all got ready before the 
blood is let out of the vein, becauſe if it be ſuffered to coagulate 
firſt, no judgment could be formed of the effects of the mix- 
ture. 

Mr. Cowper examining by the microſcope a ſolution of opium, 
found its diſſolved particles in the ſhape of fringed globules ; 
whence he concludes, that ſuch particles circulating in the 
maſs of blond, may eaſily be entangled in its ſerum, and thicken 
it in ſuch a manner, as to retard its velocity, when over vio- 
lent, and render its motion calm and equal, whereby all pain- 
ful ſenſations will be taken off; and, from the ſame principles 
it is eaſy to account for its other effects, and to conceive how 
too great a number of ſuch fringed globules muſt cauſe a total 
ſtagnation of the blood, and conſequently be the occaſion of 
death, Phil. Tranſ. No 222. | f 
A little b/ood being mixed with about four times its quantity of 
ſal volatile oleoſum, and viewed by the microſcope, there is 


ſeen an immediate ſeparation of the globules. They are imme- 


diately - ſeen much diminiſhed in number as well as ſize, and 
ſeem quite diſſolved away, only two or three being often left 
out of twenty in a minute. It is probable hence, that ſal vo- 
latile, taken inwardly, may retain the ſame power, and by 
that means prevent coagulations of the B/ 
Late writers have bogs or the globules of the blood to a great 
length ; and found divers orders of them : thoſe large ones vi- 
ſ:ble to the eye conſtitute the globules of the fir/t order; each of 
which, according to Lewenhoeck, is compoſed of ſix ſmallet 
ſpheres, — together in a very regular way; and that ſo 
nicely, in a perfect globule, that the compoſition comes to be 
imperceptible 4. But ſometimes the ſame perſon has ſeen a red 
globule looſening and breaking into theſe compounding ſphe- 
rules; and ſometimes has had the good fortune to perceive 
theſe running together, and beginning the compoſition of a 
new red globule. Theſe ſmaller ſpherules they call g/obules of 
the ſecond order. But Lewenhoeck did not ſtop here; he ſaw 
in the chyle and blood a great many particles ſix times leſs than 
theſe globules of the ſecond order, and thirty- ſix times leſs than 
the great red globules, So that the globules of the ſecond order 
are to be looked - oh as compounded of theſe ſmaller ones ; 
which therefore are juſtly to be reckoned as another claſs, or 
9 the third order. Further, he finds innumerable 
blood-veſlels in the body, of ſuch ſmallneſs, that none of thoſe . 
hitherto mentioned globules could paſs ; ſo that it ſeems neceſ- 
ſary to ſuppoſe inferior claſſes of globules of the fourth, fifth, 
He even ſaw veſſels, the wideneſs of Er ies 
was leſs than the eighth part of the diameter of a red globule ; 
ſo that the particles paſſing through them, ſhould be 


ſmaller than thoſe of the fourth order. What is more, upem 
a careful examination, he could perceive ſtill ſmaller & 
narrower than the tenth part of the diameter of a'red globule, 
and —— capable of tranſmitting ſpherules * 
than if a red globule were broken into a thouſand parts . On 
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he whale then, the globules df the feſt order are made up of] ſomethi from Dr. Jurin's computation. See Medic. 
fix globules gf the —— theſe of fix of the third, theſe of ibid. & Phil, Tran, No 361. = 
ſx of the faurth, theſe. of ſix of the fifth order, and ſo on. | If the red part of the blood bears too great a proportion to the 
And accordingly, de find the globules of the bigher orders | ſerum, which is the caſe of athletic perſons, and others who 
may be broken down into their compounded particles. That | do not gu a\ ſufficient quantity of drink with their meat, 
the bed, in ſome caſes, might be turned into ſerum, was ob- the fault may be corrected by leſſening the meat, or by 
ſerved by Ariſtotle. Nor did ſuch a change of the hlaad eſcape increaſing their drink. Dr. ryan Robinſon tells us of ; 
the obſervation of the accurate Dr. Harvey #,—f 4 Vid, Philoſ. 22 man, who not having for a conſiderable time drank with 
„Ne 102. 23. Item, Ne 106. p. 422. and p. 129. is meat, had a very florid complexion, and ſcorbutic erup- 


It. Ne 109. p. 380, It. Ne 165. p. 786. feq It. Ne 263. tion all over his body, arguments of too great a proportion of 
| . No 380. p. 436. Med. Ef Edinb. T. 2. p. 


p. 582. 80. p. 436. the red part of the hond to the ſerum, was freed from his diſ. 
74 IA. ibid. p. 76, 1 d. ibid. p. 77. | ofderby drinking with his meat, without any farther remedy, 

r. Martine has alſo given us ſome computations of the dia- Diff. on the food and diſcharge of human bodies, p. 65. 
meters, ' magnitudes, weights, Cc. of the] globules of the In the beginning of fevers, the proportion of the red part of 
ad. The doctor's computation of the diameter of a red glo-] the blood to the ſerum is greater, and at the end of them leſ,, 
bule agrees with Lewenhoeck's and Dr. Jurin's, being about] than it is in health, The _ of this proportion is Owing 
u þ inch. | 5 to perſons under this diſorder living wholly on drink and li. 

he blood, as already obſerved, is compoſed of globules of dif- quid nouriſhment, And bodies loaded with ſerous moiſture, 
ferent orders and magnitudes. The diameters of thoſe of the | an argument of too ſmall a proportion of the red part of the 
tenth order are eſtimated at leſs than 35255 of an inch. See| Hhed to the ſerum, have been freed from their load, by ab- 
Medic. EF. ibid. or Abridg. Vol. 1. p. 256. ſeq. | (ming wholly from drink. 

t Elements of the BLooD, according to the antients, were, here are other cauſes beſides the bare quantities of meat and 
1. The «we, of the red part, which they conſidered as the] drink, which vary the proportion of the red part of the lud 
true and proper blood. 2. The @aypa, or ſerum. 3. Bile. } to the ſerum ; for this proportion is greater in country people 
And, 4. Maxeyxo%a, or atra bilis : and from hence did the] than in citizens, in perſons who uſe exerciſe than in perſons 

_ doctrine of temperaments take its origin. Martine, in Medic. who are inactive, and in perſons who live upon fleſh meats, 

EM. Edinb. T. 2. Art. 7. §. 2. p. 68. | and fermented liquors, than in perſons who live upon vegeta- 

The ſeveral temperaments, ſanguine, choleric, phlegmatic, bles and water. ſhort, this proportion is increaſed by thing; 

Sc. took their denominations from the conftituent parts of which dry the body, and ſtrengthen the fibres, and leſſened 

the blood, as abounding more or leſs in one, or other of theſe] things of a contrary nature. 

elements. Martine, loc. cit. 5. 6. p. 82. ſeq. | Too great a proportion of the red part of the blood to the ſerum, 

The elements of the higod, according to the chemiſts, are wa-| renders bodies ſubject to inflammatory fevers on taking cold. 

ter, ſulphur, ſalt and earth. Vid. Martine, ibid. F. 3. p. 70. Ibid. p. 66, ſeq. N ' 

ſeq. | When extravaſated blood is left to itſelf, the red globules run 

The fibres in the 4boed, ſtrenuouſly afſerted by Malpighi, are | forcibly together, and ſqueeze apt the intervening ſerum in 

not to be found in its natural ſtate. If were, they muſt | ſome animals with a greater, in others with a leſs force; which 

diſturb the circulation: Their appearance ſeems to be Rey is a proof, that theſe globules are endowed with an attractive 
owing to a ſubſequent preparation of extravaſated b/ood, whoſe | power. This force in deer's blood is ſo weak, that it ſcarcely 
viſcid parts, by the heat of warm water, and conquaſſations, | coagulates into a firm craſſamentum. On the contrary, in ſome 
or ſuch artifice, run together into new forms. Martine, in eat and ſtrong beaſts, it becomes a tough, and almoſt indiſ- 
Medic, Eſſ. Edinb, Vol. 2. Art. 7. oluble maſs ; ſo that the hn of bulls was frequently drank by 
According to Dr. Martine, the blood being unity, and con- | the antients, as a moſt effectual poiſon. See Herod. 111. 15, 
ſiſting of 4873 grains, its elements are in the following pro- | Plin. Hift. Nat. xi. 33. xx. 9. XXIII. 7. Plutarch, in vi. 


portions. | Themiſt. See ExTRAvasaTED. 
8 | rig | Mr. le Cat thinks, that the blood is detained in its fluid ſtate by 
Water — gr. 4086 — 4 a cauſtic fluid, and that this forms the red globules. But then 
| | | | it needs the aſſiſtance of the animal fluid, which is the principle 
Qil' — — 3323 — of that preſerves all from corruption, and to which we owe our 
on: 8 N ſenſation and motion. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. Abrid. vol, 2. p. 

Salt SOM — 199 — LE 481, See SENSITIVE fluid. 

Colour of the BLoop varies according to the circumſtances 
Earth — 66 — 7 of the perſon; a blackneis ariſes in it from a deficiency of the 
ſerum; and a paleneſs, from a too great abundance of it. It 
$ 1 — — 7 — „ will always be found, that when globules cohere together in 


| | too great a number, they give a black appearance; and when 
The denſity of the hand is commonly examined, when it is | this is found to be the ſtate of the blood, the means of dilutin 
expoſed to cold air; but as the blazd thus expoſed muſt it ſhould always be attempted. When Mr. Lewenhoeck fo 
differ from what it is, when circulating in the veſſels of | his aa too deep-coloured, his method always was to drink 
the animal, its real and natural: denſity ſhould be inveſti-| four diſhes of coffee in the morning inſtead of two, and fix 
gated in a live ſtate. We know that all bodies are con- | diſhes of tea in the afternoon i of three. Theſe be l- 
denſed by cold, and expanded by heat; therefore cold blood is | ways drank as hot as poſſible, and did not return to his uſual 
- ſpecifically heavier than the warm fluids circulating in the veſ-| ſtint, till he found the globules of his blood grow paler. 
ſels of a living animal; but the difference is not eaſy to deter- | Circulation of the BLooD, viewed with the microſcope in the 
mine. Dr. Martine, from his obſervations and experiments, tail of a ſmalkeel, affords one very beautiful phænomenon; 
concludes the real denſities of water and blood to be in theſe | that is, when the bleed has paſſed in ſeveral channels to the end 


_ Proportions. of the laſt bone ; it there forms one ſimple channel, in which 
9 | there ſeems to be a valve; and the progreſſive motion of the 
Water in a temperate degree of heat —— 1000 bleed is different there from what it is in other places, the 
whole maſs coming to a ſudden ſtop, yet never getting at al 
— freerjag —J— IS: INJ er then advancing forward in a ſtrait line with — 

„ Mc EY and, theſe ſucceſſive progreſſes were fo quick, that one 
<w— of ic heqt of humay bled in the body ; 999 ſcarce have time to amine a ſyllable — one and the 
Blood of the heat of temperate air — 1056 other of them. Ihe veſſels alſo about the head in a ve!) 
52 e | {mall eel ſhew very beautifully this circulation; and the mo- 

— its natural living ſtate — —— 10455 | tionof the heart is eaſily ſeen, See CIxcul Ariox. 


:$2Y ; Mation of the BLood is either progreſſive or inteſtine. The pro- 
Hence we may determine the weight of a given bulk of blood, | greflive motion is its courſe or circulation from the heart b) 
which has not been hitherto done ſo accurately. as it deſerves. | the arteries to the extreme parts, and thence by the veins to 
The doctor from his experiments concludes, that a cubic inch | the heart -; which is differently performed in adults from what 
it is in a foetus d. [ * Vid. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1718. p. 
21. It. Mem. p. 2810. „Vid. Neat. Fund. Med. tab. i. 
T. 1. p. 7. Mem. Acad. Scienc. ann. x708. p. 240. 
 CixcuLaTION and Fox rus. | TT, 
T be propulſion of the blood, or the impetus wherewith it b 
driven along its courſe to the remoteſt capillaries, is owing " 
the contraction of the left ventricle of the heart and that 
| the arteries; regurgitation of the bloed being prevented by tue 
ſigmoid valves. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 1713. p. 29. 
| is is great enough in ſome animals to raiſe the blood ſux, ſe 
ven, or eight feet high from the orifice it ſpins out at; whi® 
however, is far exceeded by that of the ſap of a vine in bleed 
ing-time, which will ſometimes riſe upwards of forty feet high- 
FE Veget. Stat. o. 3. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 398. p. 274. 
Tube heat and motion of * always greater from 


er activity in the ſoul, in the day than in the night ; and 
— 12 ever greater from the food taken in the Gay- 
time, for the pulſe is always quicker after eating than before it; 
after a full meal than aftcr a ſpare one; and after a meal of 
drier and ſtronger food than after a meal of food that 1s moiſt- 
er and weaker. Dr. 2 Rebinſon, Diſſ. on the Food and 
˖ es of human ies, P. 73. "A 
oy accenſin 7 the BL OO - Dr. Willis endeavours to 
ſhew, that the blood being animate, this animation or life de- 
ads on its being kindled ; inaſmuch as the common affections 
of fire and flame belong to the blood, though this vital flame do 
not appear to ſight, by reaſon its form is ſubordinate to an- 
other ſuperior form, viz. the ſoul of the animal. Vid. Willis, 
de Sanguinis Accenſione, ap. ejuſd. Exerc. de Affect. Hyſt. & 
Hypoch. Lond. 1670. 4to. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 57. p. 1178. 
the article BroLYCHNIUM. | 
Quantity of the BLoop—Anatomiſts and phyſicians have gene- 
rally determined the quantity of ad in the human body to be 
between fifteen and twenty-five pounds weight. D. Keill 
ſhews, from many inſtances of profuſe hæmorrhages, that a 
conſiderable greater quantity mu be allowed, fince otherwiſe 
the patient could never have furniſhed, or at leaſt not ſurvived, 
ſuch evacuations ; the leaſt of which exceeded the whole quan- 
tity of blood ſuppoſed by Dr. Moulin in the whole body, and 
many of them more, moſt double of the largeſt quantity al- 
lowed by any. Keill, of Animal Secret. p. 104, ſeq. 
In reality, the quantity of blood in the body is very difficult to 
determine. Bleeding to death, the method uſed by Dr. Mou- 
lin and others, can never give the eſtimate of its true quantity; 
becauſe no animal can bleed longer than while the great artery 
is full, which will be longer or ſhorter as the wounded arte 
is ſmaller or greater; and the aorta muſt always be the f t 
veſſel that empties. The moſt certain way, in Dr. Keill's 
opinion, is, by finding what proportion the cavities of the 
veſſels, of which the whole body is compoſed, bear to the 
thickneſs of the coats. This, in the veins and arteries, may 
be exactly found; but, in the other veſſels, we only know the 
quantity of fluid they contain, by carefully evaporating as much 
as poſſible. Thus the doctor found the fluids to be to the veſſels, 
in the arteries as 1.7 to one; in the veins as 15.6 to 1; in 
the bones as 1 to 1: the leaſt of which proportions ſhews the 
liquors to be one-half of the weight of the body ; and if a cal- 
culation be made on the proportion of the blood in the arteries 
to their coats, in a body weighing 160 pounds, there will be 
found 100 pounds of blood. Keill, of Anim. Secret. p. 89, 
ſeq. It. p. 109, ſeq. Quinc. Lex Phyſ. Med. p. 53. 
Some think it probable, that at leaſt two-thirds of the quan- 
tity of blood contained in an animal body, is continually paſſing 
the capillaries and ſmall veſſels in the glandular and muſcular 
parts, which can never be drawn oft by any quick diſcharge 
from cutting the large veſlels ; ſince, in that caſe, the larger 
veſſels being emptied much faſter than they can be ſupplied 
again from the capillaries, a defect of blood will ſoon enſue at 
the heart, upon which the animal falls into convulſions, and 
the circulation ſtops, while far the greater part of the haad muſt 
be ſuppoſed ſtagnating in the ſmaller and remoter veſlels. 
Moerg. Phil. Princ. P. 3. prop. 1. p. 398. bern 
Inflammability of the BLoo — Mr. Boyle having held a piece of 
human blood, dried till it was almoſt pulverable, in the flame 
of a candle, found it would take fire, and afford a lame much 
like that which excited it, burning with a crackling noiſe, and 
here and there melting. But this inflammability much better 
appeared, when putting er four or five ar gy e kindled 
coals, he laid on them a piece of dried load of the bigneſs of a 
ſmall nutmeg ; for this yielded a large and very yellow flame, 
and if it were ſeaſonably and warily blown from time to time, 
as the effluvia degenerated into ſmoak, would long continue to 
yield clear and yellow flames. The ſame author having cauſed 
ſome blood to be dried till it was reducible to fine powder, took 
part of the powder, which had paſſed a fine ſearce, and caftin 
it on the flame of a good candle, the grains, in their qui + 
paſſage through it, took fire; and the powder flaſhed not with- 
— 2 noiſe, as if it had been roſim Beyle. Phil. Works abridg. 
3. p. 449. | Ra 
BLoop, in medicine The preſcriptions of modern phyſicians are 
Seng founded on ſuppoſition, that a great ſhare of diſeaſes 
epend chiefly on the vitiated conſtitution of the maſs: of 
blood 4; and their cure on reſtoring the blood to its natural 
ſtate, to be done partly by evacuants, but more by ſpecifics or, 
alterants, ſo adapted, as to furniſt certain active corpuſcles 
proper to ferment, or excite an unuſual commotion or agita- 
tion in the blood, whereby it may be corrected, and enabled to 


obſerved, that, when che whole maſs of blood is to be altered, 


* 


the courſe of phyſic muſt be continued a long time, . 


the blaadd moves flower and flower: the farther it moves from 
à great artery; conſequently it muſt be a long time before the 
whole maſs of blaad can he mixt with the alterative medicine. | 
Add, that the circulation of the hd, through glands, 'which 
receive arteries. immediately from any great veſſel, being very 


quick, they may carry off a great proportion of the medieine 


in a very little time; ſo that it is not the taking great quan- 
tities, but a conſtant taking for a conſiderable time, that can 
: SUPPL. Vol. J. 2 5 IE, ; 4 7 9 28 0 
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The morbific exceſs or defect of the b/ood's velocity is as re- 


ö creaſes, till the vital flame, raiſed too 
expel or ſurmount the cauſe of the diſeaſe. But it muſt! be. 


B L O 


alter the maſs of He. [ 4 Phil. Tranſ. No 238. p. tor, 
Boyle, Phil. Work. abridg. T. 3. p. 55. Keil, of Anim. 
Secret. &c p. 153, 1<4.] 

It has long been a diſputed point, whether there be any real 
acid ſalt in the human b/p9d? Boyle f, Drake, and others, 
hold the negative; but from what has been already ſaid, this 
appears to be a miſtake. Sig. Lanciſi * and M. Homberg“ 
have ſufficiently proved the exiſtence of an acid in the %, 
derived, doubtleſs, from the ſea-ſalt and vegetable acid ſo 
plentifully taken in among our food, and not fo totally de- 


{troyed by the action of the viſcera, but that it till retains its 


nature —- [ * Boyle, Phil. Work. abridg. T. 3. p. 457. 
s Phil. Tranſ. Ne 264. p. 599, ſeq. k Hiſt. Acad. 
Scienc. an. 1712. p. 58. Mem. p. 332.] See the articles 
Acid, SALT, Or. 

Dr. Willis, and others after him, ſuppoſet fevers, agues, and 
ſeveral other diſeaſes, the eſfects of a fermentation of the bled. 
Other more mechanical writers deny, that the Saad, while 
contained in the veſſels of the human body, is capable of any 
fermentation i : yet Malpighi ſeems to Mo a perpetual fer- 
mentation of the blood, for the production of urine *, — [i Bel, 
Phil. Work. abridg. T. 3. p. 365. * Funk. Conſp. Phyſ. 
tab. 20. p. 306. 

To which may be added divers other morbific conſtitutions de- 
pending on the different ſtates and diſpoſitions of the þ/o:, 
in reſpect of quantity, velocity, fluidity, denſity, ſeroſity, &c. 
An exceſs in the quantity of h conſtitutes what we call a 
plenitude, or plethora ; a defect or want of a competent quan- 
tity, a leiphamia. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 452. voc. leiphamos. 
The ſymptoms of exceſs or defect, of an over-repletion or 


depletion, in the blood-veſſels, are obvious; but caution truſt - 


be uſed not to miſtake every occaſional fluſhing or tide of the 
Blood to the head for a general plethora of the blood-veſſels, ſuch 
tides and fluſhings being very common in cafes where there is 
yet no blood to ſpare. Morg. Phil. Princ. Med. P. 3. prop. 1. 


399. 
ue æquilibrium of the blood is an uniform and proportional 
diffuſion of it through all the parts of the body. 
Any conſiderable ſtimulus, it is known, will derive the h 
in | quantities to the ſtimulated part, which muſt neceſ- 
farily break the equilibrium and uniformiry of its circulatlon ; 
whence congeſtions, ſtagnations, concretions, &c. of the 
Bead; and hence it is that a great part of regular practice con- 
ſiſts in deriving, revulſing, diſcuſſing, and variouſly directing 
and determining the blood, in order to recover its æquilibrium. 
Nent. Fund. Med. T. 1. P. 2. p. 10, 25, 48, 57, 94, 101, 
184, 218, ſeq. TFunck. Conſp. Med. p. 108 & 629. Morg. 
Phil. Princ. Med. P. 3. pr. 1. p. 410. 
The zquilibrium of the blond againſt any occaſional affluxes 
and refluxes of this fluid, is preſerved or reſtored, either by 
raiſing and a 9g when too weak and languid by cardiacs; 
as ſaffron, opium, Virginia ſnake-root, Qc. or by depreſſing 
and repelling it when too much raiſed and diffuſed ; which is 
2 the abſorbents, coolers, purgatives, acids of all ſorts, 
y apples. Morg. lib. cit. P. 3. prop. 3. p. 429, 


markable as that of its quantity; but this cannot be judged 
from the natural ſtate of the pulſe in health, which is different 
in different conſtitutions. I he ordinary number of pulſations 
in a minute is from 70 to 80 under a ſtate of waking and mo- 


derate heat, and from 80 to 96 during the time of ſſecp. Morg. 


lib. cit. P. 3. prop 1: p. 300. 

The too great heat and viſcidity of the bod is one of its moſt 
generally prevailing morbific conſtitutions, eſpecially in a coun- 
try as ours, abounding with all the temptations to, and pro- 


viſions for, eaſe and luxury. This ſtate of the ood is brought 


on generally by drinking too freely hot, ſpirituous, inflam- 
A. 


able liquors, and feeding plentifully on things, which con- 
tain a large proportion of volatile oily ſalts; as fleſh-meats 
half-boiled ed or roaſted, eaten in their bloody gravy, and all hot, 
ſpicy, and high- ſeaſoned broths, ſauces; and the like. The 
blood being by theſe over-heated and rarefied, the ſerum is, in 
conſequence, thickened into a fort of jelly, by which means 
it is rendered unfit for motion, coheres too ſtrongly with the 


craſſamentum, and paſſes but lowly through the Iymphatics - 


and ſecretory In this ſtate, the thicker and more viſ- 
cid parts of the ſerum, lodging on the lymphatics and recep- 
tacles of the glands, grad V obſtruct or fill them up. From 
which obſtruction and diminiſhed or intercepted: circulation of 
the animal fluids, the heat atid OG the blood ſtill in- 

a | raiſe gh, produces a feyer. 
This ſtate of the blood, and its ſymptoms, are aggravated by a 
ſedentary life, or the want of due motion and exerciſe; for 
while the natural motion of the muſculat fibrillæ is either not 
at all, or but little promoted by voluntary action, the glands, 
and; their receptacles, muſt be the ſooner ſtuffed up, and the 
circulation of the lymph, that powerful means by which na- 


ture ally cools and dilutes the blood, ſooner be ſuſpended. 


Marg. lib. cit. P. 30 prop. 2; p. 411. 


The bleed is cooled, dilined, and attenuated by temperance, exer- 


- ciſe, the uſe of water as beverage, and otherwiſe, and by deobſtru- 
| _ ra: ol mercury, in the gentler preparations of it ; as 


- =thiops 


1 * 4 5 ef ow v4 $44: 


* 


tethiops or cinnabar given in moderate doſes, ſo as not ſenſibly 
to ae the ſtomach, nor excite ſalivation, for a long time. 
Morg. Phil. Princ. Med. P. 3. prop. 2. p. 412, ſeq. 
As to the greater or leſs degree of fluidity and viſcidity of the 
blood, it is manifeſt, that this humour may either have its parts 
too intimately divided and attenuated, or, on the contrary, 
there may be too cloſe a coheſion between its parts, ſo as to 
render the miſs too thick and viſcous. The firſt of theſe 
ſtates diſpaſes the blood to a too quick, eaſy, and rapid motion, 
and ſometimes diſſolves and fuſes it to ſuch a degree, that the 
ner or craſſamentum paſſes, er with the ſerum, 
gh the glandular ſtrainers, and occaſions bloody ſecre- 
tions; as in malignant and peſtilential fevers, bloody ſweats, 
and other pretetnatural hæmorrhages. The latter or viſcid 
fate renders the blood unapt for motion, and diſpoſes it to ſtick 
and lodge in the capillaries and lymphatics. Boerb. Aphor. 9. 
96. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 44. p. 891, Morg. lib. cit. P. 3. prop 
I. p. 402. Nent. Fund. Med. T. 1. P. 2. p. 87. : 
The ſpecific gravity of the blood, or the various degrees of its 
rarefaction and condenſation, depend on the degrees of heat; 
as the natural heat either riſes too high, or ſinks too low, the 
blood will, of conſequence, be either too much rarefied, or too 
much condenſed. In the former caſe, where the blood is over- 
heated and rarified, the expanſive force of the — fire 
and air contained in the maſs, prevails over the corpuſcular 
attraction; and then, by the coagulating power of heat upon 
the ſerum, and its too intimate mixture and coheſion with the 
craſſamentum, the lymph, which ſhould form the ſecretions, 
cannot be ſeparated, but the ſerum is, as it were, abſorbed in 
the craſſamentum; in conſequence of which, the ſecretions 
muſt be diminiſhed, or quite ſuſpended, and a fever enſue, 
more or leſs inflammatory, according to the degrees of heat in 
= blood, and the conſequent ſuf m_ interruption of the 
ic ſecretions. lib. cit. P. op. 1. p. 403. 
6 8 | n 
On the other hand, where the load is immoderately cooled and 
condenſed, the corpuſcular attraction prevailing over the ex- 
panſive force, the ſerum will be over-thinned and diluted, and 
conſequently ſeparated too faſt, and thrown off too plentifully 
on the glands and lymphatics ; ſo that if the urinary drains 
happen to be obſtru a ſurcharge of ſerum muſt enſue, and 
in conſequence of this a dropſy : and in caſe the fluid parts of 
the urine paſs freely enough, and only the groſſer recrements, 
ſalts, and ſabula, be kept back, theſe being thrown on the ſe- 
_ organs, will produce the ſymptoms of the ſcurvy. org. 
cit. p. 404. | 
Thickneſs of the Boop, ſþiſſituds ſanguitfis, is alſo a preternatural 
concretion, following on a plethora, or diminution of its mo - 
tion, from which ſtagnations and'other diſorders draw their riſe. 
This is either general throughout the whole body; or ſpecial, 
confined to ſome particular part ; as in h ondriac and by- 
ſteric caſes, where the blood, by reaſon of the ſlowneſs of its 
ogreſſion, acquires a lentor in the region of the abdomen . 
To the ſame cauſe are alſo owing polypuſes d, apoplexies, pleu- 
riſies, infarctions of the viſcera ©, palpitations of the heart *, 
ſu e 2 575 nog Lr * Nent. Fund. Med. tab. 
2. T. 1. p. 87, ſeq. Funct. Conſp. p- 188, b Phil. 
Tranſ. No 44. p. e < 'Tunck. Conſp. 1 ſeq. 
4 Id. ibid. p. 629. Nent. Fund. Med. T. 1. P. 2. p. 63. 
Solubility F the Bl oon is that tendency in the ſerum and - 
mentum, by which they are diſpoſed to ſeparate and diſengage 
from each other, when the b/ozd comes to cool, and ſtand in 
a baſon. When blood is taken off, it muſt frequently ſtand a 
long time at reſt, and in a cold place, before its principles can 
diſunite, ſo as to effect W er neg nora 
the c ; and yet at laſt, when the ſeparation is 
made, there may be a ſufficient quantity of ſerum, and per- 
haps a proportion than ordinary; whereas, at other 
times, this ſeparation ſhall be quickly made, and the ſolution 
effected after a ſhort time of ſtanding in a warmer air. The 
principal reaſon of this difference ſeems to be, the different 
degrees of heat to which the blood is ſubject, the globules being 
much more rariſied and expanded at one time than at another; 


and therefore, as the arterial lad, being hotter, is longer in 


= 


In h ndriacal caſes, the natural excretions by th 
menſtrual flux, &c. are by all means to be promoted 
ſureſt means of cure . [ Zunck. Conſp. Med. p. 8, 
Fund. Med. T. 1. P. 2. p. 150.] 
BL ood, injecting liquors into it. See InNjeEcTION, 
Spitting of BL oo. Spirit of plantan-juice, comfrey-roots, and 
fine ſugar, are recommended by Mr. Boyle as an approved pe. 
medy againſt ſpitting and vomiting of blood. Boyle, Phil 
Works abridg. T. r. p. 66. f 
Tar-water is ſaid to be a very good remedy in this caſe, ge 
bong a 1 | 4 
Orgaſm of the BLoop denotes an extraordinary efflatus or chull;.. 
tion, obſerved in fevers, phrenzies, mars! Bray 3 
of the heart, and even by ſome ſuppoſed in cephalalgias, (cur. 
vies, arthritic * Sc. It is to be compoſed or allayed by 
calmers, nitroſe preparations, &c. rather than by opiats, 
Tunct. Conſp. Med. p. 108, 265, 269, ſeq. 303, 629. New, 
Fund. Med. T. 1. P. 2. p. 25, 101, 103, 165, & 313. Func, 
Conſp. Chir. p. 378. Ib. p. 10 & 16. 
Cooling of the BLooD, recommended by lord Bacon as a mean 
of longevity, is to be effected by clyſters, baths, unctions, re- 
frigerating decoctions applied to the belly *, &c. Some have 
vainly imagined the chief office of reſpiration to be, to cool 
the kindled 5/aod, and prevent too great a deflagration i.— 
[ * Bac. Hiſt. Vit. & Mort. ap. Works, T. 2% p. 158, ſeq, 
1 Junct. Conſp. Phyſ. tab. 8. p. 198.] 
Fluxes of BLooD are called hæmorrhages. See H zMorry ace, 
The periodical ones of women, menſes. See Mt nsts. Thoſe 
after child - birth, lochia. See LochiA. That ordinarily 
pening on the firſt coition, is by ſome called and conſidered 25 
the teſt of virginity, Blas, Not. ad Veſling, c. 7. p. 10g, 
Med. c. 4, 


e anus, 
„ AS the 
i Next. 


Barth. Anat. Reform. 1. 1. c. 3. Teichmey. Inſt, 
qu. 3. p. 28. 

Uſes of the BLood are either in the animal ceconomy, or in me- 
dicine, religion, diet, arts, manufactures, &c. 

In the animal ceconomy, the blood ſerves as the ſource or fund 
from which all the humours of the body are ſecreted u, whether 
neceſſary for nutrition, digeſtion, muſcular motion, ſenſation, 
or the like. Some alſo make it the principle of life and heat. 
And others hold it to do the office of a pondus in the alternate 
rag of 2 _ —_ 22 — Relig, Philoſ. cont, 8, 
F. 18. p. 03. ater. Exper. 
Funck. Gents Phyſ. tab. 19. p. 297. x 
281. p. 1224. & p. 1229.] 
Mechanical and commercial uſes of BLood are chiefly in agricul- 
ture, where it is found an excellent manure for fruit-trees *; 
among 3 where, it is pretended, rabbits bid, will 
ſoften glaſs and flint v; and goats blood diſſolves diamonds 5; 
in building, boards are ſometimes rubbed with Blood to turn 
them brown. Some alſo pretend it has antiently been uſed in 
the mortar of old walls .- [ Edel. Phil. Diſc. of Earth, p. 


7. c. 24. p. 68 
» Phil. Tranſ. N? 


319. Hought. Collect. T. 1. Ne 129. p. 339. ? Caft Lex 
ed. p. 755. voc. r,; 4 Brown, Vulg. Err. I. 2. c. 5. 
p. 64. Hought. loc. cit.] 


Blood is the baſis of that noble colour called by painters Pry 
fan blue; and it is to vitriol, that is, to iron diſſolved, 
formed into a ſalt, that it owes its change into that colow, 
See PRUSSIAN blue. 
On this principle, Mr. Brown, an excellent chemiſt among us, 
tried the effect of ſolutions of other metals mixed with b/o, the 
reſult of which may be a baſis for many valuable diſcoveris- 
The blaod, in all theſe experiments, was prepared into a lixivi 
um, in the ſame manner as in the making the Pruſſian blue 
that is, by calcining it with an equal weight of ſalt of tarts; 
and then diſſolving it in boiling water. . 
This lixivium of blond being poured into a ſolution of ſilver in 
a fortis, there is produced a c lum of a pure fleſh-colou' 
The like lixivium made with fleſh inſtead of blood, produces 
in this caſe, a white coagulum ; and ſimple oil of tartar being 
uſed in the ſame experiment, by way of iſon with thei 
lixivia, afforded a much whiter ſediment. Spirit of ſalt being 
added ſeverally to all the three mixtures, the bloom of the 
colour was taken off in the firſt ; but it ſuffered no other 
change. In the ſecond, the coagulum was tinged a little blue; 


effecting this ſeparation Sup the venal, ſo, in a high-inflam- and in the third, the whiteneſs was evidently improved. 
. matory fever, the venal requires a eonſiderable time ftand- | blueiſh tinge in the-ſecond caſe, is not wholly to be attribute 
ing in a cool place before it can throw off its ſerum ; but, in to the fleſh, but perhaps might be owing to an alloy of copy” 
in a cold condenſative ſtate af the 3 had, this ſeparation is pro- in the ſilver, from which it is ſeldom entirely freed, 
cured almoſt. preſently. | Boyle, Phil. Work. abridg. I. 3.| Thefaine liquors were made uſe of to form a precipitate fo" 
p. 454» ſeq. Idem, p. 610. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 44. p. 891. | - corroſive ſublimate of diſſolved in water, the con 
AMorg. lib. cit. P. 3. prop. I. p..407- I 8quence of which was, that the lixivium with aud product * 
Stueetening, purifying, or cleanſing the Bl oo *, are terms which pure yellow); that with fleſh, an colour; and the fo 
ſeem to have ariſen from a miſtake, as if the blood were an im- ple oil of tartar, a dingy red. The addition of ſpirit of a : 


pure fluid, or capable of receiving impurities with the chyle; 


terwards to theſe made ſome very odd ulterations; for the hr 


which ſeems to be overturned by the extreme ſineneſs of the] changed its yellow for an orange colour; and the n 
' orifices of the lacteals, which will hardly allow any thing im- orange colour to a blue; while the third became without 10 
 . Pure to paſs f.—I * Boyle, Phil. Work. abridg. T. 3. p. 610. colour. The blue colour in the lixivium with the ſieſh, be. 
„ * Trev. Did. Univ. T. 4. p. 2485.] 1 mixed with this ſolution, may be accounted for from the , 
Exeretions or evacuations of the BLooD are either ſpontaneous, | - triol in this preparation; but it is not ſo eaſy to ſay, why 
as in the hæmorrhoids, hæmoptoe, at the noſe, | amanitriel Should not have — — lian 
2 —— 40x anlicially produced by me- with lad. —7 e e da wt 3 
. dicines, 38 ions, ſcarifications, leeches, &c. | Copper, when diſſolved in fortis, brin wa 
Het Conſp. Therap. tab. 10. p. 305, ſeq. 8 green colour; and, on wick ms to this — lixivia of os 
he Want of due evacutions of the blood produces plethoras >. and of fleſh, the coagula are much alike ; that is, Ilie 
: * . u 9 : Þ 
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TRE with butz on adding ſpirit of ſalt to 

— —— a colour not unlike that of copper before 

the ſolution. Oil of tartar gives a pale green ſolution, and the 

ſpirit of ſalt clears up the liquor, and reſtores it to its former 

colour. i 3 
; iſſolved in aqua fortis, and mixed with a lixivium of 

rug ye A nt on hve day which, after a ſmall time 
ſtanding, with the addition of ſome ſpirit. of ſalt, becomes of 
a pale blue. The lixivia of fleſh, and of crude ſalt of tartar, 
produced both white coagula, which the ſpirit of ſalt made no al- 
teration in. From theſe experiments it appears, that not any 
of theſe metallick bodies would produce a fine blue colour, 
with the lixivium of the blood ; but a ſolution of iron anſwers 
all the experiments that are made with the ſolution of vitriol, 
and produces as fine a blue colour, as that made in the common 
way. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 381. p. 23. 

Medicinal uſes of Bl oop - We find a great number of theſe enu- 
merated by antient and modern writers; but moſt of them, we 
doubt, on falſe and inſufficient grounds. : 
The bleed of the hare, is, by ſome, reputed a ſpecific againſt 
inflammatory tumors . That of the mole againſt mortifica- | 
tions >, That of the aſs againſt manias, and other diſorders 
of the nervous kind ©. That of the barble-fiſh againſt marks of 
the mother . That of a cock's comb for facilitating denti- 
tion e. That of doves, as a filtre for procuring love ; and, 
by others, held excellent in cataracts b. Even that of the 
menſes is by ſome cried up for its uſe in ſynovias and white 
ſwellings b. [. Junct. Conſpec. Chir. tab. 5. p. 64. Id. 
ib. tab. 10. p.97. © Nent. Fund. Med. T. 2. P. 3. p. 786. 
It ſeems it is to be drawn from behind the ears, then dried, and 
a piece put into the patient's drink. * Funck. lib. cit. tab. 37. 

. 237. Id. Conſp. Med. p. 750. Potter, Archæol. Att. 
4. e. 10. . . 5. 25 * Funck, Conſp. Chir. tab. 88, 
. 604. Id. ib. tab. 60. p. 391-] | 
Ehe volatile ſalt, and ſpirit of human bad, are commended 
by Mr. Boyle, as preferable to that of harts horn, for the cure 
of aſthmas, conſumptions i, &c. though Quincy only puts 
them on a level xk. Borrichius ſhews, that this ſpirit was much 
uſed by the Egyptians againſt epilepſies l. Several have pre- 
— that the blood of Chriſtian children is uſed by the Jewiſh 
women to facilitate delivery a; but this ſeems a calumny. 
Some ſcruple not to make the blood a preſervative from the le- 
oly, and attribute the frequency of this diſeaſe among the 
4 to their eating meat void of all 5/224; but it appears 
without all foundation u. In effect, all the medicinal uſes of 
blacd are rejected by Bartholin, both from reaſon and expe- 
rience o. Even the famed virtues of _—_ blood v, for curing 
leuriſies without bleeding, and diſſolving the ſtone in the 
ladder, ſeem not much better warranted than the reſt. 
— [1 Boyle, Phil. Works abr. T. 1. p. 65. Item, T. 3. p. 
492. It is to be preſerved in ſpirit of wine: and will draw 
tincture from ſaffron, turmeric, Sc. Vid. Boyle, lib. cit. T. 
3. p- 565, and 480. * Quan. . p- 
_ ! Berrich. ap. Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne 113. p. 299. 
= Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 2. p. 1102. Item, T. 3. p. 913. 
ſeq. Barthol. Act. Med. 1. c. p. 259. and 261. 9 Barth. 
Diſq. de Sang. ap. ejuſd. Act. Med. T. 1. p. 306. 7 Savar. 
Dict. Comm. T. 2. p. 1459. voc. ſang de bouc.] 

Eating of BLOOD.— This — * appears to have been prohi- 
bited by Noah , which prohibition was renewed by Moſes, 
obſerved by the Jews, repeated by the apoſtles at the council 
of Jeruſalem, confirmed and defended by all the fathers, ex- 
cept St. Auguſtin, and the univerſal practice, both of the 
eaſtern and weſtern church d, till his time; and, in many 
churches, even of the weſt, much longer, as low as the 
middle of the tenth ©, ſome ſay the eleventh 4 century. The 
queſtion is, whether the epollelical precept to abſtain from 
blood, be to be conſidered as only temporal and occaſional, a 
Sort of accommodation to the weakneſs of the Jewiſh con- 

verts e or. perpetual, founded on moral principles, and con- 
ſequently ſtill obligatory. [ Bud. Hiſt. Eccleſ. Vet. Teſt. 
P. 2. ſec. 2. T. 1. p. 159. Barth. Diſq. de Sang. ve- 
tito, Francof. 1672. 80. Act. Med. Hafn. T. 1. p. 306. 
Chrift . Theophil. Sanguine vetito Diſquiſitio uberior pro 

Bartholino, Francof. 1678. 8%. Act. Med. Hafn. T. 4. p. 
200. Jobnſ. Eccleſ. Laws, T. 1. 4 Trey. Dict. Univ. 
bi + p. og voc. ſang. * Bingh. Orig. Eccle. 1, 17. c. 
F. 20. ; T1, 
* uſes . of BLooD Among the antients, blood was uſed for 


12 "I voc. ſanguis. Hotter, Archæol. I. 4. c. 8. p. 
236. » gil, En. I. 10. v. 518.) 

L he bloed of victims was the portion of the Goda, 'both 
among Jews *.and: heathens „,; and accordingly was poured, 
or ſprinkled on the altars in oblation to them.—[* Calm, Dict. 
Bibl. T. 1. p. 314. +» \Lakemak. Antiq. Græc. Sacr. P. 3. 
c.1. C. 19. p. 371. ſeq.] _ | 
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BLO 


appeaſe their deities, which is denied by others. Macrob. Sa- 


turn. I. 1. c. 7. Struv. Synt. Ant. Rom. c. 10. p. 458: 
The prieſts made another uſe of Blood, wiz. for divination : 
the ſtreaming of blood from the earth *, fire d, and the like, 
was held a prodigy, or omen of evil.— [ Apul. Metam. l. g. 
p. 302. * 2. Curt. I. 4. c. 2. n. 11. Buleng. de Prodig. c. 
Ii. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 690. voc. ſanguis. | 
The Roman prieſts were not unacquainted with the uſe of 
blood in miracles; they had their fluxes of blood from images, 
ready to ſerve a turn; witneſs that ſaid to have ſtreamed from 
the of Minerva at Modena, before the battle at that 
place. But I know not whether in this their ſucceſſors have 
not gone beyond them ! How many relations in eccleſiaſtical 
writers of madonas, crucifixes, and wafers bleeding? At 
leaſt the liquification of the Hood of St. Januarius at Naples, 
repeated annually for ſo many ages, ſeems to tranſcend by far, 
all the frauds of the Grecian or Roman prieſthood. But the 
chemiſts are got into the ſecret, and we End M. Neumann at 
Berlin performed the miracle of the liquification of dried blood, 
with all the circumſtances of the Neapolitan experiment *.— 
[* Dio. I. 46. p. 313. Þ Vid. Bibl. Germ, T. 29. an. 17 34- 
p. 204. ] ; 
Among the ſchoolmen we find a famous diſpute, under Pope 
Pius II. whether the hd of Chriſt, which fell from him in the 
three days paſſion, retained or loſt the hypoſtatic union; and 
conſequently whether it were the proper object of adoration ; 
that is, to be worſhipped with the cultus latriz. The domi- 
nicans maintaining the former, the Franciſcans the latter; 
Pfaff. Inſt. Theol. P. 2. c. 6. p. 432. Ejuſd. Hiſt, Eccleſ. 
ſzc. 15. c. 2. f. 7. p. 721. 
It ſeems the dominican doctrine gained the aſcendant, as be- 
ing fitter to favour the profits of the monks; who becoming 
poſſeſſed ſome way or other of a few drops of this precious li- 
quor, were ſecured of ample offerings from the deluded laity, 
who flocked to pay their homage to the ſacred relick. Joſeph 
of Arimathea is ſaid to have brought into Britain two ſil- 
ver veſſels filled with the blood of Chrit, which by his order 
were buried in his tomb. King Henry III. had a cryſtal, con- 
taining a portion of the ſame load, ſent him by the maſter of 
the temple at Jeruſalem, atteſted with the ſeals of the pa- 
triarch ; which treaſure the king committed to the church of 
St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, and obtained from the biſhops an 
indulgence of fix years, and one hundred ſixteen days, to 
that ſhould viſit it. Mat. Paris * even aſſures us, that the 
king's ſummoning his nobles and prelates to celebrate the feaſt 
of St, Edward in St. Peter's church, was chiefly pro veneratione 
fantti 2 Chriſti nuper adeptid. Divers others of our 
monaſteries were poſſeſſed of this profitable relick; as the col- 
lege of Bon Hommes at Aſhridge, and the abby of Hales, to 
whom it was given by Hepry, Son of Richard duke of Corn- 
wall, and king of the Romans. To it reſorted a great concourſe 
of people for devotion and adoration; till in 15 38, as the reforma- 
tion took place, it was perceived to be only honey clarified; and 
coloured with ſaffron, as was ſhewn at Paul's croſs by the biſhop 
of Rocheſter. The like diſcovery was made of the blood of Chriſt, 
found among the reliques in the abby of Feſcamp in Nor- 
mandy, pretended to have been preſerved by Nicodemus, when 
he took the body from the croſs, and given to that abby by 
William duke of Normandy : it was buried by his ſon Ri- 
chard, and again diſcovered in 1171, and attended with diffe- 
rent miracles ; but the cheat, which had been long winked at, 
was at length expoſed, the relation of which is given by Speed e. 
» Matt. Paris, Hiſt. Angl. ad an. 1249. Pryn, Hiſt. 
U. T. 2. p. 715. © Kenn. Paroch. Antiq. p. 300, ſeq ] 
Boop, in the Romiſh church, is uſed in ſpeaking of the wine 
in the euchariſt ; which they ſuppoſe miraculouſly converted, 
by the prieſt's conſecration, into the real blood of Chrift, See 
UCHARIST, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, &c. Cycl. 
There have been divers diſputes among their divines. concetn- 
ing the matter and form of the veſſel or cup, wherein the h 
of Chriſt was to be made and contained. Vid. Durant. de 
Ritib. Eccleſ. I. 1. c. 7. p. 67, ſeq. 
BLood is alſo uſed ab ws 2 the ſap of plants; as having 
much the fame office in the vegetable, as the other in the ani- 
mal oeconomy. See SAP. | | | 
In a ſenſe, not unlike this, wine is ſometimes alſo denominated 
the blood 3 Calmet, Dict. Bibl. p. 314. 


BL oon is alſo applied, in , . juices, 
tears, Cc. . — 7 » ſort of eaſtern 

gum. See DR AGO bled, Cyl, 

Dragons BLoop, ſanguis draconii, is alſo uſed by the Arabs for 
the juice of the anchuſa, Caf. Lex. Med. p. 379. voc. 


Satyrion Bl op, ſanguis ſatyrii, a ruddy liquor produced trom 
the baked wich bread ; and liquified, as it 


Boop, in 2 and alchemy, is a denomination given 


compoſitio on their 


BToop of fulphur,. ſangui n is. a. preparatioti of liver of 
3 


" 


Some have aſſerted, that the Romans offered human blood to 
I * | 0 | — 


| 
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B L O 


Bop is more peculiarly uſed by the alchemiſts for the tincture 
of a thing. | 
In which ſenſe we meet with blood of mercury, denoting the 
tincture of it; dragons Head, denoting the tincture of anti- 
mony. 

Boas of the philoſophers, 
rial ſpirit, inherent m al 

aft. loc. cit. | . 

Salamamcrs BiooD, ſignifies the redneſs remaining in the re- 
ceiver, after diſtilling the ſpirit of nitre. 

oo, ur ſanguis v.ri ruff, denotes the ſulphur of marcaſite. 
Caſt. loc. cit. | — 

Princes of the BLooD, in France, are thoſe deſcended from the 
blood royal. The antient heroes were all ſuppoſed to be iſſued 


in the hermetic art, denotes a mercu- 
| metals, but chiefly in gold and ſilver. 


from the blood of the gods. Trev. Did. Univ. T. 4. p. 1486. 


Avenger of BLooD, among the Jews, was the next of kin to the 
perſon murdered, who was to purſue the murderer. - Calm, 
Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 314. ; : 
Eccleſiaſtical judges retire, when judgment is to be given in 

' caſes of blood, by reaſon the church is ſuppoſed to abhor blood : 

it condemns no perſon to death; and its members become ir- 
regular, or diſabled from their functions, by the effuſion of 

lad. Vid. Birgb. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 2. c. 7. $. 4. Item, 1. 
17. C. 5 §. 4. . 5 

BLood is lſo uſed in middle age writers for ſupreme juriſdic- 
tion, exerciſed by the lord of the fee, in caſes where blood is 

it, 

Thi is alſo called judgment of blood, free of blood, ſometimes 

cognizance of blocd. Lu Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 4. p. 698. voc. 
Angus. | 

es in farriery, denotes a diſtemper in cattle's backs, which 
makes them in going draw their heads afide, or after them : 
the cure is by litting the length of two joints under the tail, 
and thus letting the beaſt bleed plentifully. If he bleed too 
much, they knit his tail next the body, and then bind ſalt and 
nettles bruiſed on the part. Di&. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 


BLoop running-itch, is a ſpecies of itch in a jhorſe, proceeding 


from an inflammation of the 6/294 by over heating, hard riding, 
or other ſore labour ; which, getting between the ſkin and 
fleſh, makes the beaſt rub and bite himſelf ; and, if let alone, 
ſometimes turns to a grievous mange, highly infectious to all 
nigh him Di&. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. | 
Precious B.coD, a denomination given to a reformed congre- 
gation of Bernardin nuns at Paris, firſt eſtabliſhed under that 
name in 1661. Helyot. Hiſt. Ord. Monaſt. P. 4. c. 43. T. 
F. p. 447. Trev. Dia. Univ. T. 1. p. 1487. | 
Field of BLOOD, ae d in Syriac aceldama, was a field pur- 
chaſed by the Jews, with the thirty pieces of ſilver, which 
had been 
he had lies. 
It ſtill ſerves for a burial-ground, 


Schul. Lex. p. 560. voc. blut-arker. 


BLoon fone, among naturaliſts, the lapis hæmatites. See H- 


MATITES. 2 


BLOOD veſſels, in anatomy, uſually include only the veins and 


arteries ; tho', in a larger ſenſe, all the veſſels in the body, 
as the nerves, lymphatics, &c. to the very hair, may be com- 
rehended under the denomination. 


r. Boyle obſerved an actual blood veſſel, and full of red blood 
in the middle of a nerve. Vid. Boyle, Phil. Work. abr. T. 1. 


and Suppl. 


173 See Nerve, Cycl. | | 
Fo hair is-ſenſibly a blood veſſel; and, 


the plica polonica, each 


when cut, will bleed like a ſmall vein. - Id. ibid. p. 449. See 


PLicA, Cyd, — 
Broop- nale. See HamMorRnvus. r en 
BLoopy-wite, in antient law writers, ſignifies blood, and a cuſto- 

mary amercement paid as a compoſition for the ſhedding or 

drawing of blood. Vid. Leg. Hen I. c. 39. - Du Cange, Gloſſ. 

Lat. T. 1. p. 573. Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq in voc. 

Spe m. Gloſſ. p. 38.  Skene de Verb. Signif. p. 21. Sinn. 


Etym. voc. forens. Cowel Interpr. in voc. 


. 


The word is alſo written bleduwrte, bladtuita, bledwyta, Bad- 


wit, blodwit and bloudwit, bluidtueit. 
It is formed from the antient Saxon 6 
or thite, a fine or penalty. ich 5:1; 
BLo06D-wite alſo denotes à privilege or exemption from this pe- 
nalty, granted by the king to certain perſons and communi- 
ties, as a ſpecial favour. Hieta. I. 1. c. 47. Du Cange, loc. 
Kenn. loc. cit. Spelm, ubi ſupfr. | 


cit. 


iven to Judas for betraying his maſter, and which 


in which all pilgrims, who 
die in their pilgrimage at Jeruſalem, are interred. Feder. 


B LO 


' 2LOOM, (Cycl.) in the iron- works, a term uſed by the ni 
for a four ſquare maſs of hammered iron, of about two f. 
long, and three quarters of a hundred weight, made from od 
of a ſow of caſt iron. The bom, however, is not yet 2 
iron fit for the ſmith's uſe, but muſt undergo many ham _ 
ings firſt, and be firſt made what they call the ancony, * 
Engliſh Words, p. 128. See the article Ax cox v. Ra 
BLOSSOM, in a general ſenſe, denotes the flower of an plant 

See the article FLOWER. f 
BLossou, in a more proper ſenſe, is reſtrained to the ff 
trees, which they put forth in the ſpring, as the forer 
their fruit, otherwiſe called their bloom. Bradl. 


Owers of 
unners of 


Lex, Bot. in 


voc. 
The office of the bloſſom is partly to protect, and part] 
nouriſhment to the embryo fruit, or ſeed. Hales Vo = 
c.7. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 399. p. 329. 
As eſſential as bloſſoms may ſeem to be to fruits, being, ac 
cording to Malpighi, both the uterus, and the egg, or fortus of 
the plant * ; yet we are told of trees bearing fruit without bliſ- 
ems d, as was done by the mapple-tree in New England 
mentioned by Mr. Dudley, and is always done by the polo 
nic tree in China, which, according to Kircher's relation 
produces its fruit immediately from the ſtock, without the in. 
tervention of any bloſſoms <,—{[* Phil. Tranſ. No 117, p. 405 
b Phil. Tranſ. Ne 385. p. 199. © Kirch. Chin, Illuftr, 35. 
Phil. Tru No 26. p. 486. 4 
In ſome plants the male and female parts of generation are re. 
mote from each other; e. gr. in the gourd pumpkin, melon, 
cucumber, and all of that race; to which may be added the 
nut bearing, and perhaps moſt bearing trees, which have ll 
bloſſoms diſtinctly, male and female, on the fame plant. 
The male bofſoms, called alſo catkins, may be diſtinguiſhet 
from the others, in that they have not any piſtil, or rudiment 
of fruit about them, but have only a large thrum, covered 
with duſt in their middle. See CaTKins, Cycl. 
The female bloſſom has a piſtil within the petala, or flower 
leaves, and the rudiments of their fruit is always apparent a 
the bottom of the flower before it opens. | 
Some ſorts of willows appear to change their ſex every year, 
and produce only male bloſſoms, or catkins, one year; and the 

year following ſtrings of female bloſſoms, which, if they hay- 
pen to be near enough ſome flowering male, will produce ſeed, 


not much unlike thoſe of an apocinum. Bradl. New Impro. 
Gard. P. 1. p. 16. ſeq. | | 
Bosson is alſo uſed in the manege for the colour of a horſe, 
which has his hair white, but intermixed all over with ſortel 
and bay hairs, called alſo peach-coloured. | 
Horſes of this colour generally are hard and inſenſible, both in 
the mouth and the flanks; ſo that they are little valued; be- 


ſides, they are apt to turn blind. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. I. in 


We. 

Bl ossou, in reſpect of ſheep. See BLissom. 

| BLOSSOMING of plants, the act of blowing, or putting forth 

flowers or bloſſoms, called alſo flowering. BLowING, 
The bloſſoming of the ſpina acuta, or Glaſtenbury thorn, pi- 
ouſly on chriſtmaſs day morning, is a vulgar error, owing to 
this, that the plant, beſides its uſual blaſſaming in the ſpring, 
ſometimes puts forth a few white tranſient bloſſoms in the middle 
of winter . For the bloſſoming of the roſe of Jericho on thc 
ſame day, as it is commonly held in England; or in the time 
of midnight maſs, as it 1s held in France, is ſomewhat more 
than an error, being really a fraud on one fide, and a ſuperſt 
tion on the other. This roſe, whoſe leaves are only clol 
and ſhrivelled up in winter, will, at any time, upon ſetting 
its pedicle in water, expand and bloſſom a-new z for that tht 
| pedicle: being ſpongy imbibes the fluid apace, and thus fi 
and ſwells out the ſhrivelled leaves; which Py ſome 
monks have turned to good account b. [Miller, Gard. Did. 
in voc. meſpilus. > Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 2. ſec. 2. © 
1. p. 210. Brown, Vulg. Err. 1. 2. c. 6. p. 79. Ties. 
Dict. Univ. T. 2. p. 1394. voc. epanouir.] 

BLOTTED china ware, a name given by ſome to a ſort of chin 
that is loaded with colours in an irre manner. 

pleaſe ſome people, but it is a defective ſort of ware, tbe 

arge blotches of colours having been only laid on to cover the 
blemiſhes or faults in the firſt baking. 

BLOTTING paper, a ſpecies of paper made without fize « 
ſtiffening, ſerving to imbibe the wet ink in books of account 
and prevent its ſetting off, or blotting the oppoſite page · Te. 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1259. voc. brouillard. | 


4 


| 


| 


King Henry II. granted to all tenants within the Lo of } BLOTTING book, a ſort of minute book, or memorandum book 
- Wallingford — Ur guleti ſint de hidagio & blodwite & bredwite. | uſed by ſome merchants, for GW imperfect entries 1 
Ken. Paroch. Antiq p. 114. 4 path preſent hurry, which are to be eopied out fairer and fuller 


Bro0D-wort,' in botany. ' See SANGUINARIA. enn 
BLOODY (Cycl.) - BLoop crime, ſanguineum crimen, in writers 
of the middle and barbarqus age, that which is puniſhed with 
te head, or life of the offender. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 4. 
Pi. 698. voc. ſanguineum. | b ſaenst 01 
Boop Y flux —Boccone tells 


plant called /ſephia 


N nee * * 
, dhe 8 - 4 


wk that the 


cchirurgorum, and by us flix weed, that is, flux herb, is a cer- | 
ſays, however; that it muſt 
8 only be given in an inſuſion in wine from the whole plant 3 
or beaten to powder, it a e 


tain cure for this diſeaſe. He 


ſor that if it be bruiſed,. 
'*- $6; 
& 441 


\s 


night into the journal. Comp. E 


Tradeſm. T. 1. Suff: 
p. 42. and p. 115. Savar. Dict. 


5 T. 1. p. 491. We. 

brouillarxl. * vt | Goa 10 
BLOW, in a general ſenſe, denotes a ſtroke given either u 

the hand, a weapon or inſtrument. | 71 en 

In fencing, blows differ from thruſts, as the former are f f 
by ſtriking, the latter by ;puſhing. Hope, New Meth. 

enc. c. 1. p. 10. 


EE 


_ We ay to give, to return, to parry a blow. See PARBYING 


Neon on the word make a ſpecies of purſuit, called beating. 
— Meth. of Fenc. C. 5. P · 1515 ſeq. the 4g 
ticle BA TM. — : | 
; |; us or cus, is that which does not appear, 

Blind Bao, ane i effuſion of blood; in contradiſtinction 
— chat followed by a wound, diſcolouring, tumor, or the 
like, called iu apertus or apparens, an open blow. Du Cange, 

 Gloſſ. Lat. T. 3. p. 7. voc. iclus. ee 3 
In the antient laws, we find blows for remembrance, giv 
make perſons remember ſome tranſaction; and enable them to 
become better witneſſes of it in future times. a Ripuar. 
tit. 60. F. 1. Alapam dare & aurem torquere in teſtimonium. 
Du Cange, lib. cit. T. 1. p. 117. voc. alapa. 0 

Military Blow, alapa militaris, that given with a ſword on the 
neck or ſhoulder of a candidate for knighthood, in the cere- 
mony of dubbing him. Caſen. Orig. Franc. p. 2. voc. accolte. 
The cuſtom ſeems to have taken its. riſe from the antient cere- 

of manumiſhon. g | 

| Jn giving the blow, the prince uſed the formula e/?o bonus miles; 
upon which the party roſe a complete knight, and qualified to 
bear arms in his own right. Sometimes a double or even 
triple blow was given, called trinapercuſſio. Vid. Du Cange. 
lib. cit. I. 1. p. 117, ſeq. voc. alapa. | 

Bows, in common law. See BATTERY, Cycl. 


* 
Blews and contuſions on the head, and about the _— are | 


dangerous *; thoſe in the epigaſtric region, eſpecially about 

the Crobiculus cordis, are frequently mortal o 7 recs 
Inft. Med. Leg. c. 23. qu. 2. p. 210, Id. ibid; c. 22. 

. p. 198, ſeq. ] ä : 
15 Bows, the ova of flies depoſited on fleſh, or other bodies 
roper for hatching ther. _ f = 
It is an experiment worth trying, whether inſects will breed 
in an ox-bladder ſo cloſe, that no paſſage be left fot any fy- 

- blows; and becauſe flies may be ſuppoſed to have blown on 
the outſide of the bladder, and the fly-blows to have eaten 

through the bladder, it might be proper to include it in a caſe, 
ſo as to defend it from fly-blows outwardly as well as inwardly. 
Vid. Ray, Phil. Lett. p. 110. Ws 

Blow. pipe, among jewellers and other artificers, is a glaſs tube, 
of a length and thickneſs at diſcretion, wherewith they quick- 
en the flame of their lamp, by blowing- through it with their 
mouth. It is uſed in works of quicker diſpatch, which do not 
need the bellows. Savar, Dict. Comm. T. 2. p. 1829. voc. 
tube. | 

Though the wind blown out at a ſmall bent tube of glaſs, 
called a 3 ſeems not to have 4 5 ome Ap 
compariſon of the parts of flame, and is itſelf of little 3 

. yet, when the flame of a lamp or candle is directed by it, ſo 
as to' beat upon a body at a convenient diſtance, it may be 
made to melt ſilver, or even copper itſelf, which yet may be 

kept, for many hours, unmelted in a red-hot crucible, or the 
flame of the lamp or candle unaſſiſted by the blaſt. Boyle, 
Phil. Work. abridg. T. 1. p. 477. 

The enamellers have alſo tubes of divers ſizes, wherewith to 
blow their enamel, anſwering to the ſame purpoſe as the pontil- 
tio, or bletu-pipe, of glaſſmen. Savar. loc. cit. 

BLOWER, foufleur, an appellation of contempt ſometimes 

the French king's kitchen, there was antiently an officer 


under the denomination of flifator, or fire- blower. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 4. p. 1002. voc. ſufflator. 


The Roman mint-men were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 


| blowers of gold, ſilver, and braſs, &c. flatores auri, argenti, 

4 &c. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 792. voc. flater. 

—_ BLOWING (Cyc/.)—Butchers have a practice of blowing up veal, 

3 eſpecially loins, as ſoon as killed, with a pipe made of a ſheep's 

- ſhank, to make it look larger and fairer. Fought. Collect. 
T. 1. Ne 112. p. 301. Savar. Did. Comm. T. 1. p. 428, 
voc. bouffer. ö 


blowing them into the part by a tube: thus it is they ſome- 


4 noſe, for the cure of a polypus. 
Browixo is alſo uſed for breathing or reſpiring, or alternately 
receiving and expelling the air by the lungs. Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T 4. p. 1829. voc. fer. See RESPIRATION. - 
Aſthmatic perſons are ſubject to blow much after motion. A 
horſe is ſaid to be purſy when he blows, and his flank heaves 
upon briſk exerciſe. . Chauv. Lex. Phil. p. 42. voc. anbelitus. 
BLowinc, 'exſufflatio, was alſo a ceremony in the antient admi- 
niſtration of baptiſm, whereby the catechumen, upon rehear- 
ſing the renunciation, blew three blaſts with his mouth, to 
| ſignify that he rejected or caſt the devil abſolutely off. See 
the article BAPTISM. | 
Something like this is ſtill retained in the. Ruſſian ch 
where the godfathers being interrogated in the child's behalf, 
whether they renounce the devil, ſpit thrice on the 12 
Lat. T. 2. p 


Lex. Med. p. 431. voc. 


to teſtify their abhorrence. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
29, ſeq. voc. exfufflatio. _ .  -' 


making the fign of the croſs with his bead, and 


- Sueel. Vol. I, 


ven to alchemiſts. See ALCHEMIST. | 


One method of adminiſtring medicines is by inflation, or 
times convey powders into the as and ſometimes up the 
aft 


1 


| 


| 


the ſacramentary of St. Gregory, the prieſt who admini- | 
ſters baptiſm, is enjoined to low ,thrice on the child's face, 


| 


Cyril, and St. Auguſtin, ſpeak of this deremony as uſed in 
3 — d. [ Durant. de Ritib. Eccleſ. I. 1. c. 19. n. 
22. p. 138. b Cyril. Catech. 2. . contra Julian. 
I. 6. c. 2. Culv. Inſt. I. 4. c. 19. Du Cange, lot. cit.] Sce 
Exokcism, Cyct. | 
BrowtnG of tin, the running or melting the ore, after firſt burn- 
ing it in a kiln, to deſtroy the mundic. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 69. 
p. 2111, ſeq. See Tin. | | 
1 a fire arm, is when the touch-hole is pulled, fo that 
the powder will flame out. Mamwayr. Seam, Direct. p. 10. 
BLowING is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the natural motion or courſe 
of the wind. 
In the ſea- language, the wind is ſaid to law home, or blew 
through, when it does not ceaſe, or grow leſs, till it comes 
paſt the place where the ſpeaker is. I © blow through is ſome- 
times alſo uſed to denote, that the wind will be ſo preat as to 
blow aſunder the fails. When a wind increaſes ſo much that 
they cannot bear any top-ſails, they ſay, they were blown into 
their courſes, i. e. they could only have out the ſails ſo called. 
To expreſs an extraordinary great wind, they ſometimes ſay; 
it will b/w the ſail out of the bolt-ropes. Aſamvar, Scam. 
Direct. p. 10. 
BLow1NG is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the force atid effect of kin 
dled gun- powder, on bodies which happen to be over it. See 
Gun potuder. | | 
In this ſenſe we ſay to b/zw up a houſe. Engineers at fies 
make mines wherewith to blow up walls, baſtions, and other 
— See Minx, Cycl. y p ; 
owder-mills are apt to blow up by the iron on's growing 
hot, and ſetting fire to the powder-duſt Ayine Tow. Hought: 
Collect. T. 2. No 229. p. 125. 
BLOwixo, among gardners, deriotes the action of flowers, 
whereby they open and diſplay their leaves. 
In which ſenſe, b/owing amounts to much the ſame with flow- 
ering or bloſſoming. See FLowerInG and BLoss0MING, 
The regular blowing ſeaſon is in the ſpring ; though ſome 
plants have other exttaordinary times and manners of blowing, 
as the roſe of Jericho, and the Glaſtenbury thorn. Divers 
flowers alſo, as the tulip, cloſe every evening, and blow again 
in the morning. Trev. Dia. Univ. T. 2. p. 1394. 
Tulips are divided into early blotwers, called alſo præcoce, and 
late blowers, or ſeratine tulips. Bradl. New Improv. Gard. 
P. 2. e. 7. 6. 1. p. 143. 
The blowing of hops differs from their belling, the former hap- 
pening about the end of July, the latter about a week or fort- 
night after. Fhught. Collect. T. 2. Ne 376. p. 448. See 
the article Hoes. | | 
Annual plants blow ſooner or later, as their ſeeds are put in 
the ground ; whence the curious in gardening ſow ſome in 
every month in ſummer, to have a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
flowers ©, The blowing of roſes may be retarded by ſhearing 
off the buds as they put forth 4. —\ © Brad. lib. cit. p 134, 
ſeq.  * Mortim, Huſband. I. 1 3. c. 1. T. 2. p. 167.] 
BLowiNG of a flower, — floriſts, an artificial proceſs, in 
order to bring a flower to diſplay itſelf with greater perfection 
and beauty than it would arrive to in the natural way of Leto 
ing. The uſual method is thus: about April, when the flower- 
ſtems begin to put forth, or ſpindle, as the gardeners call it, 
they place by each flower a ſtreight ſtick four feet long, and 
tie the ſpindles to it as they ſhoot. As ſoon as the flower- 
buds appear, they leave only one of the largeſt on each flower- 
ſtem to bloſſom. About ten days before the- flowers open 
themſelves, the round podded kinds will begin fo crack their 
huſks on one ſide, when the careful gardener, with a fine 
needle, ſplits or opens the huſk on the _—_— ſide to the na- 
tural fraction; and about three or four days before the com- 
plete opening of the flower, cuts off with a pair of ſciſſars the 
points on the top of the flower-pod, and ſupplies the vacancies 
or openings on each ſide the huſk with two ſmall picces of vel- 
lum or oil-cloth flipped in between the flower-leaves and the 
inſide of the huſk; by ſuch means, the bloſſom will diſpla 
its parts equally on all ſides, and be of a regular figure. Beſides 
this care, when the bloſſom begins to ſhew its colours, they 
uſe to ſhade it from the extreme heat of the ſun with a tren- 
cher- like board, or other device of-the like nature, faſtened 
to the ſtick which ſupports it; for the flowers, as well as 
fruits, grow larger in the ſhade, and ripen and decay ſooneſt 
in the ſun. Brad!l. New Improv. Gard. P. 2. p. 88. 
In heraldry, a flower-de- luce is ſaid to be Blown,” eſpancui, 
when its leaves are opened, ſo as buds appear among the fleu- 
rons. The arms of the city of Florence are argent, a flower- 
de-Juce blown, gules. Trev. Did. Univ. T. 2, p. 1395. 
BLowinG ſnake, in zoology, a name given by the 2 of 
Virginia to a ſpecies of ſerpent much reſembling the European 
viper, but conſiderably larger, and very remarkable for its in- 
flating and extending the furface of its head before it bites. 
Its wound is very fatal. HET LIES 
BLOWN red, in the manufacture of porcelane. Sce Rep. 


. | BLUBBER, in phyfiology and trade, the fat which inveſts the 


bodies of all cetaceous fiſhes, or {; | 
Wanted an a Ii Callins, Sar & Pit. p. 0 ö ſerving to | 


the words ex: ab ea ſatan *, Juſtin Martyr, Fertullian, St.“ 


| 


990. * 
The blubber is properly the adeps of the : it lies imme- 
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inch thick >. In the whale, its Thickneſz is ordinarily fix!] Stone or peruder BT Vx, uſed in waſhing: of linen, is the ſame v, 
mb, vi about the under lip, it is found two ox three feet | ſmalt, either in the lump or powdered. Vid. Sævar. — 
thick. The whole quantity yielded. by one of theſe animals | Comm. T. 1. p. 206. voc. azur. See SMALT. 

ordinarily amounts to forty. or fifty, ſometimes to eighty, or | When the t is taken from the pot, it is thrown into z 
more hundred weight . * Hought. Collect. T. 3. No 534. — veſſel of cold water: this makes it more tractable, and 
& Ne 5 38. p. 277 K 281. * Phil. Tranſ. Ne 77. p. 2275- | - eafily powdered, Afterwards, when examined after cooling 
c Marit. p. 134.-] | it is found to be mixed with a greyiſh matter reſembling aſhe, 
The uſe of blubbef to the animal ſeems to be partly to poiſe the | which they call echel. This grey matter is ſeparated by wig. 
body, and render it equiponderant to the water; partly to | ing, and the blue ſubſtance is powdered and ſifted through 
ip off the water at ſome diſtance from the blood, the im- fine ſieves, to bring it to what we call powder blue, Phil 
' mediate contact whereof would be apt to chill it; and 1 Tranſ. No 396. 
alſo for the ſame uſe that cloaths ſerve us, to keep the BLUE japan is made of white lead, ſmalt, and iſinglaſs mize; 
warm, by reflecting or NN the hot ſteams of the} Park. Treat. of Japann. c. 5. p. 23. 7 
body, and ſo redoubling the heat ;_fince all fat bodies are, by | BLus-cap, in ichthyology. See BI E- cap. 
experience, found leſs ſenſible of the impreſſions of cold than | BLU gems, ſuch are the turcois, and divers other artificial ſtone: 
lean ones. Ray, Wiſd. Creat. P. 1. p. 152. whoſe preparation is deſcribed by Neri. Vid. Neri, Art. Vi. 
Its uſe in trade and manufactures is to furniſh train- oil, which] triar. I. 1. c. 36. p. 56. It. I. 7. c. 111. p. 164 & 291. See 
it does by boiling down. Formerly this was performed aſhore, | Turcors, Cycl. 
in the country where the whales were caught; but of late the] All blue gems, accordiug to Woodward, derive their colour 
| fiſhers do not go aſhore, they bring the blubber home ſtowed in | from a mixture of copper. codiu. Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Fog. I. 
caſks, and boil it down there. Vid. Atlaſ. Marit. p. 132. 1. p. 190. See Gem. 
- Savar. Dit. Comm. Supp. p. 1072. Hought. loc. cit. BLuz nuns, filles blues, thoſe of the order of the annunciatico. 
/ B1.ugBER Auers. The livers of cods, which having been barrel- | BLuz-betrle, in botany, the Engliſh name of the cyanus, a (nal 
led, yield ſpontaneouſly, a conſiderable quantity of oil, which | plant, with beautiful blue flowers, common in our corn-feld, 
© being ſkimmed off, the reſidue are called blubber-livers, to be] and of which many beautiful ſpecies are kept in gardens, See 
boiled down for more oil, Collins, Diſſ. of Salt and Fiſh, | Cyanvs. | 
n ; | | BLUFF-head, or BLurr- headed, in the ſea-language, is when 
Sea BLuUBBER, a denomination given by our navigators to the] a ſhip has but a ſmall rake forward on, being built with her 
urtica marina, or ſea-nettle. Phil ranſ. No 349. p. 478. ftem too ſtreight up. Botel. Sea Dial. 4. p. 103. Guill. Gent, 
See UrTiICA marina. * Dict. P. z. in voc. | 
BLUE (Cycl.)—The colour blue anſwers to what was called] Bluf-headed ſhips are oppoſed to thoſe that are ſharp-headed, 
among the Greeks u- ; among the Latins, ceruleus >; in] They are ſhorter, leſs maſted, and fail cheaper. Vid. Pet, 
middle-age writers, blavus, blaveus, blavius, and blacus —} Diſc, of Duplic. Proport. p. 29, ſeq. 
L Vid. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 251. voc. xv d Caft. | BLUING, (Cycl.) the act or art of communicating a blue cclou 
x. Med. p. 45 2. voc ceruleus. See alſo Menage, Orig. to bodies otherwiſe deſtitute thereof. See BLUx. 
Franc. p. 106. Caſen. Orig. p. 25. voc. bleu. Skinn. Etym | Laundreſſes blue their linen with ſmalt; dyers their ſtuffs ard 
voc. blew. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 572. voc. | woolls with woad or indigo. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. I. p. 
Blauus. ] | 17 26 96. voc. ampaſteler. | 
Of a mixture of blue and yellow is compounded green; tho'| BLuinG of iron, a method of beautifying that metal ſometime; 
every blue and every yellow will not, by their mixture, pro- raiſed ; as for mourning bu „ {words, and the like, 
duce green, e. g. amaranth, Vid. Boyle, Phil. Work. abridg. The manner is thus: take a piece of grind- ſtone or whet- 
3 8 


. I. p. 70. N ; | ſtone, and rub hard on the work, to take off the black (cur 
Of blue and ſcarlet is made violet and panſy colour; and of] from it; then heat it in the fire, and as it grows hot, the 
blue and crimſon is made purple, and columbin or dove co- | colour changes by degrees, coming firſt to light, then to a 
our 4. Dr. Hook will have blue and ſcarlet to be the only | darker gold colour, and laſtly to a blue. Sometimes alſo the; 
ſimple and primitive colours, out of whoſe mixture all the ind indigo and ſallad oil together; and rub the mixture on 
others are compounded . Others aſcribe this prerogative to work with a woollen rag, while it is heating, leaving it 
Blue and yellow ; an opinion which has had the honour of | to cool of itſelf. Neve, Build. Did. in voc. iron. 
| being combated by Sir Iſaac Newton f.—[* 'Trev. Dict. Univ. | Among ſculptors we alſo find mention of bluing a figure of 
I. I. p. 1074. © Vid. Hao, Microgr. obſ. 9. p. 58, bronze, by which is meant the heating of it, to prepare it for 
_* ſeq. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 96. p. 6086, ſeq. ] the application of gold-leaf, becauſe of the bluiſh caſt it ac- 
Ihe juices of blue flowers become green by the admixture of | quires in the operation. Felib. Princ. Archit. p. 356. 
alcalis 3-and red by that of acids. See the articles Acip and | BLUNDERBUSS, in the military art, a ſhort ſort of fire-am, 
ALCALI.' : with a large bore, contrived to carry a number of muſket ot 
The blue flowers of cichory are preſently changed to a blood | piſtol-bullets at once. | 
colour by the juice of piſmires 5. A ſolution of verdigreaſe The Bblunderbyſs is proper to do execution in a crowd, or to 
© With oil of tartar is found to produce a beautiful blue .--[s Phil. make good a narrow paſſage, as the door of a houſe, ſtair-caſe, 
Tranſ. Ne 68. p. 2064. W Boyle, Phil. Works abridg. T.] or the like. Milit. DiR. in voc. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 3: 
"oe KL oo abc; = | . p. 524. voc. mouſqueton. Sinn. Etym. in voc. 
I ̃ bere are divers ſhades or degrees of blue, as ſky-blue, light- BLUNT, in fencing.— To fight with bluntt, is to exerciſe 0 
blue, deep livid- blue, &c. anſwering to which the Romans had] parade with weapons without points or edges. Hope, Neu 
their cæruleus, cæſius, cæſitius, &c i. Sir Iſaac Newton diſtinF- Art Fenc. c. 4. F. 5. p. 68. * 
R blues by different orders: that of the firſt order is very | BLUNTING the angles of a battalion, in the military art, ſign 
aint and weak, ſuch as is the azure of the ſky *. Pi fies to retrench the four corners, and turn the ſquare into an 
Lex. Ant, T. 1. p. 504, ſeq. voc. color. * Newton, Opt | octogon. ; 
L 2. F 3, prop. 7. P. 23% Il 35 This is done in order to give an opportunity for preſenting te 
Br uk, in commerce, is uſed for an artificial or compound body, pikes, or firing on all ſides, and was a military evolution fol- 
prepared for imparting a blue colour to woods, ſtuffs, canvas, | merly much in uſe ; but now out of doors. Trey. Dict. Univ. 
and the like. | T. 2. p. 1286. voc. emeuſſer. | | 
Ihe antient painters uſed an artificial blue made of ſand, ſalt, | BOADODA Baſhee, in the Turkiſh military orders, an office! 
nitte, and copper-duſt . But the moderns have a much bet- of the Janizaries, whoſe buſineſs it is to walk every day about 
ter, which is ultramarine procured from lapus lazuli ®.— the principal parts of the city, with a number of janizaries to 
[ FVitruv. Archit. I. 7. c. 11. Felib. Princ. de FArchit. p.] attend him, to keep order, and ſee that all things are regu 
356. w Felib. lib. cit. p. 356.] See the article ULTRA - even to the dreſs. This office is for three months, and fron 
MARINE, GSI. aeg | this the perſon is uſually advanced to be à ſerach. Pocect® 
The azure or blue prepared from the lapis Armenus a, ſuppoſed | Egypt, p. 167. "IT 
| by Dr. Woodward to be much the ſame with the terre bleu, or | BOAR, in zoology. See the articles Hoc and Sus. | 
blue earth, and called among us Lambert's blue, is a mineral earth | BOARD (Cycl.)—Deal-boargs are generally imported into Eng- 
of a bright colour, found in the north. Its blueneſs, which is] land ready ſawed, becauſe done cheaper abroad, in regard we 
much eſteemed, is owing to an admixture of copper ®,— | want ſaw-mills. Hought. Collect. T. 3. p. 45. 
Vid. Grew, Mul. Nag. Societ. P. 3. F. 1. C. 6. p. 316. Clap-boards are imported from Sweden and Dantzic. 
unck. Conſp. Therap. tab. 3. p. 82. Du Hamel, Hiſt. Acad. | Oak-boards chiefly from Sweden and Holland; ſome from 
. dcienc. L 4. $. 4. C. 1. p. 332. *. J/oedw. Nat. Hiſt. Engl.“ Dantzic. Hought. ibid. p. 194. 751 : 
Foſſ. T. 1, p. 7 & +1 See ARMENUS lapis. | Pipe-boards are brought from Dantzic. We alſo import white 
Jo thele may be added divers other mineral blues, or metallic] boards for ſhoemakers; mill and ſcale-boards, paſt-boards, c. 
2 ared from .cobalt.  J/eodw. Catal. For. Fol. | for divers artificers. Crauch, View Brit. T. 1. f. 
: 50. Feli . Princ. Archit. I. 3. C. 13. p. „ 120. | ; | | | | 
Ir. Plott, alſo ſpeaks. of a native or _ blue, found in a mar}- | Scale-bogrd is a thinner ſort, uſed far the covers of 2 
pit in Oxfordfhire,, the ſteam, of which covered the roots of | thin boxes, and the like. It is made with large planes; 1. 
bt trees and other e near it with a bi ſubſtance, like] might probably be ſawed with mills to advantage. Hag f 
four of ſulphur. Platt, Nat, Hiſt. Oxfordih. c. 6. 5. 52. It.] lib. cit. T. 3. p. 446. 
o acnkk cs hawk \ . » | BoaRD is alſo uſed for a kind of table or bench, whereon fee 
Pro vo 1 hs or Berlin Bx ux, 8; moet invention, conſi- | ral artificers perform theit work. Feb. Prin. Archit f 
„ derably in uſe among painters, inferior to the ultra- | 414. voc. Hable. | | 
1222 See a blue. — | * 8 5 oP 1 * 8 
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ja this ſenſe, we ſay a work dard, a ſhop-board, a taylor's 
. * alſo uſed for a Hat machine; or frame, uſed in certain 
mes, and the like. 


this ſenſe; we ſay a draught board, a cheſs-loard; a ſhovel- | 


and the like. | 1 

» _ in bookbinding. See Book BINDING, Od. 1. 

BoARD, bureau, is alſo uſed for an office where accouti s are 
taken, payments ordered, and the like. Davil. Explic. 'Term. 

it. p. 438. voc. burear. | 1 
Lan Late we 4 = of of works, board of ordnance, 
treaſury, and the like. Pg” 

_ 1 green c h, a court of verge for the king's houſhold, 
compoſed of the lord ſteward, treaſurer, comptroller, maſter, 
and cofferer of the houſhold, with clerks, &c. New View of 

F. 5. T. 2. p. 64. F 
= Bade, 2 de commerce, an office in the French 
polity, eſtabliſhed in 1723, compoſed of eight perſons of ex- 
rience in commerce and navigation, where all papers and 
propoſals relating to the improvement of trade are examined, 
and all difficulties which occur in affairs of navigation and 
commeice, either within or without the realm, are diſcuſſed, 
Savar. Dict. Comm. Suppl. p. 91. voc. bureau. 255 

BoarD, or aboard, in the ſea- language, is uſed in ſpeaking of 
things within a ſhip, or other veſſel. Fæſch. Ing. Lex. p. 
111, ſeq. voc. bort. Aubin. Dict. Mar. p. 101, ſeq. voc. 
bord. Mamnwayr. Seam. Direct. in voc. 

Hence, to go aboard ſignifies to go into the ſhip ; to heave over 
board, is to throw a thing out of the veſſel into the ſea; to flip 
by the board, is to lip down by the ſhip's fide ; beard and bogra, 
is when two ſhips come ſo near as to touch one another, or 
when they lie ſide by fide, 

A ſhip is ſaid to make a good board, when ſhe advances much 
at one tack. 

Weather board is that ſide of a ſhip which is to windward. = 
To beard a-ſhip is to enter an enemy's ſhip in a fight. Guill. 
Gent. Dict P. 3. in voc. See BOARDING. 


To make a board,” or, as it is otherwiſe expreſſed, to board it | 


1p to a place, is to turn to windward ; which is done ſtanding 
ſometimes one way, ſometimes the other, to reach a place to the 
windward. In which it is to be noted, that the farther you 
ſtand off on one point of the compaſs, the better board you will 
make; and that it is better making long boards than ſhort 
ones, if you have ſea-room. A long beard is when you ſtand 
a great way off before you tack or turn; a ſhort board is when 
you ſtand off a little; a good beard is when we have got up 
much to windward ; for ſometimes we take a great deal of 
pains, and get little, either by reaſon of a current or tide, that 
may take her on the weather-bow ; or by reaſon of a head- 
ſea, which drive her to leeward, and hinder her way ; 
or becauſe the ſhip may be a leeward ſhip. Sometimes again, 


when it is a ſmooth ſea, a current under the lee-bow, and a 


good ſhip by a wind, ſhe will get a point or two more in the 
wind than we expect. But note, that a croſs-ſail ſhip in a 
ſea cannot make her way nearer than fix points, unleſs there 
be a tide or current ſetting to windward. . 
To leave a land on back-beard, is to leave it a-ſtern or behind; 
the back-board being that which, in boats or ſhips, we lean 
our backs againſt. Mamvayr. loc. cit. E; 
BOARDING of a /hip; an attack made to take her, by entering 
men on her decks. When two ſhips fight, the defendant may 
chuſe whether the other ſhall board him, except in the quarter, 
which is a bad place to board; for that men can worſt enter 
there, in reſpect it is the higheſt part of the ſhip's hull, and 
that there are only the mizen-ſhrouds to enter by; as alſo for 
that ſhips are hotteſt there, and men being entered, can do 
little good, and are eaſily ſcoured off with muſkets from the 
— Mamuwayr. Seam. Direct. in voc. d 
In order to board a ſhip, it is beſt to bear directly up with her 
and caule all your ports to leeward to be beat open, and bring 
as many guns from the weather- ſide thither as you have ports 
for; and then lay the enemy's ſhip an board loof for loof, 
and order your tops and yards to be manned and furniſhed 
with neceſlaries, and let all your ſmall-ſhot be in a readineſs ; 


then charge at once with both ſmall and great, and at the | 


ſame time enter your men in the ſmoke, either on the bow of 


of the enemy's ſhip, or bring your mid-ſhip cloſe up with her | 


quarter, and ſo enter your men by the ſhrouds: or, if you 
would uſe your ordnance, it is to board the enemy's ſhip 
athwart her hawſe; for then you uſe moſt of your great guns, 


avoid trains, and the — 
ecks. 


diſcretion. - Botel, Sea Dial. 6. p. 367, ſeq. Guill. Gent. 


fruit or rough balls of the common aparine or clivers. Pliny 
calls this plant ſometimes lappa, ſometimes lappago; and the 


„a name given by the antient Romans to the, 


| 


| BOA 


frult by the names of Ie brarne, or lappe canine, and fome- 
times canariæ. | 
BOAROLA, or Bbarina, in zoology; the name of a very 
ſmall bird, deſcribed by Aldrovandus, and ſome others, and 
ſeeming the ſame ſpecies with the muſaicapa, or fiy-catcher. Sec 
 MusCiCAPA, | | 
BOAT (Cad.) — The antients had their bzats called rymbe * ; 
ing beats called lembi d; boats formed of fingle trees cut 
hollow, called ſcaphæ and @.veo!i ©, anſwering to the canow of 
the modern Indians, &c.—[ * Vid. Pitiſc. TS ATE. 'I 
p. 623: voc. d. ibid. T. 2. p. 35. voc. lempus. 
Id. ibid. T. 2. p. 700. voc. ſcapha. Item, T. 1. p. 77. 
voc. alvealus.] See CAN ow. ou 
Train of Bors, a number of ſmall veſſels faſtened to each other, 
aſcending up the Loir in France, by ſails when the wind ſerves, 
otherwiſe towed by men, ſometimes to the number of ſeventy 
ot eighty to a ſingle rope. Savar. Dit, Comm. Suppl. p. 
788. voc. equipes. | 
Coach Boa rs, bateaux coches, more frequently called unter- coachen 
are large covered boats, uſed chiefly on the river Seine, for the 
convenience of paſſengers, and conveyance of all ſortz of 
goods. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p 299. voc. bateav. 
Beats belonging to a ſhip of war are, the long - boat, the {kiff 
or ſhallop, and the barge. Borel, Sea Dial. 4. p. 246. 
Ling-Boar, called alſo the ſhip's boat, is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt 
boat belonging to a ſhip that can be hoiſted aboard of her. It 
has a maſt, fail, and oars, as other beats ; alſo a tiller to the 
rudder, which anſwers to the helm of a ſhip. 
Her thaughts are the ſeats where the rowers ſit; and het thow!s 
the ſmall pins between which the; oars are put when they row. 
Botel, loc. cit. p. 247. | 
A ſhip's boat is the very model of a ſhip, and is built iri parts 
in all things anſwerable to thoſe which a ſhip requires, both 
for ſailing and bearing a fail; and they bear the fame names 
as to all the parts of a ſhip under water, as rake, run, ſtem, 
ſtern, bow, bildge, &c. Adanw. Seam. Direct. in voc. 
Its uſe is to weigh the anchor, bring goods, proviſion, c. to 
or from the ſhip, and other ſervices as occaſion requires. 
_ The terms uſed in navigating a beat are, to trim the boat, that 


is, to keep her even; to wind the boat, i. e. to bring her head 


the other way; Free the boat, i. e. to fling out the Water; man 

the boat, i. e. let ſome men go to row the boat, Gull. Gent. 

Dict. P. 3. in voc. | N 

The boats gang includes thoſe who uſe to row in the beat 

which are the cockſon and his gang, to whom the charge of 

the boat immediately belongs: Fend the boat, i. e. ſave her 
from beating againſt the ſhip's ſides. A bod boat is that which 

will endure a rough ſea well. 1 

A good long-boat will live in any grown fea, if the water be 

ſometimes freed, unleſs the ſea break very much. The rope 

by which it is towed at the ſhip's ſtern, is called the boat-rote, 
to which, in order to keep the boat from ſheering, they add 
another, called a ge/t-rofe. BN 

To fave the bows of the boat, which would be toth out with 

the twitches which the ſhip under fail gives it, they. uſed to 

ſwite her, i. e. make faſt a rope round by the gunwale, and 
to that faſten the boat-rope. - Manw. Seam. Direct. 

Pleaſure-Boa'T amang the antients. See THALIAc s. 

Bo Ar, ſcapha, in ſurgery, a ſpeties of bandage, uſed when the 
crown of the head 8 part between that and the forehead 
are to be bound. It is likewiſe called tholus diocdews, © Caft. 
Lex. Med. p. 654. voc. ſcapha; See Banpacs. 

Boa T-fly, a water inſect, whoſe back is ſhaped much like the 
bottom of a hat; the hind- which are thrice as Jong as 
the fore, aptly enough reſembling a pair of oars. Accordingly, 
contrary to all other creatures, he ſwims, ſays Maufet, on his 

back. Moufet, de Inſet. L 2. c. 38. Grew, Muſ. Reg. 
Societ. P. 1. §. 7. c. 2. p 177. 

BOATING, a kind of puniſhment in uſe among the antient 
Perſians for capital offenders. DES 
The manner of beating was thus: the perſon condemned to it 
being laid on his back in a boat, and having his hands ſtretched 
out, and tied faſt to each ſide of it, had another beat put over 
him, his head being left out through a' place fit for it. In this 
poſture they fed him, till the worms, which, were bred in the 
excrements he voided as he thus lay, eat out his bowels, and 
ſo cauſed his death, which was uſually twenty days in effect- 
ing, the criminal lying all this while in moſt exquiſite tor- 

ments. Prideaux, Connect. P. 1. T. 2. p. 368. 

BOATSWAIN (Cad.) is the fame with what the Dutch call 

; bootſ-man ;; the Gertmans, beot/-mannz or over boutſ=mann ; and 

the French, contre maitre, or nacher. F ſecb. Ingen. Lex. p. 

110. voc. bootſ-mann. A 

It is he ſets the crew to work by direction of the maſter, and 

ſuperintends the handling the ſails and boltſprit, caſting or 

weighing anchor, and the like. Aubin, Diet. Mar. p. 271. 

voc. contre maitre. Ozan. Di@. Math. p 328. h 

ale co mate is an aſſiſtant of that officer, who has the 
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peculiar command of the long · boat for the ſetting forth of 
* anchors, weighing or — home an anchor, wa 


towing, or mooring, 
ſtore. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 3. in voc. Rn 
This officer is the fame with what the Dusch called ootſ-men's 


mart ; 


| 
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He is Aſo to give ati accoutt of his 


— 


Item. p. 112. voc. boſſeman. 


Math, p. 1 10. voc. Hen. | | 

BOB of # the ſame with its ball; except that the for- 

"© mer is uſed in ſpeaking of ſhort pendulums, the latter of long 

ones. Derh. Artif, Clockmak, c. 1. p. 4. See Prxvuxbu, 

Cycl.-and 8 ö 1 

. . conſiſting of ſeveral courſes, or 
ſets of changes. | — | 3 

in the manufactory of lace, a little 

piece of turned wood, whereon thread is wound, to be uſed 


BOBBING, or BoBniN, 
| in che weaving of bone-lace. ' Hought, Collect. T. 2. p. 404. 
The French alſo give the denomination bobine to what among 


us is more called a fprol or-quill *. In which they are 
alſo followed by ſevern 2 bd. .[ * Savar. Dict. Comm. 
T. t. p. 376. Shinn. Etym. in voc. | 
Boss,, fiſhermen; a particular manner of catching 


eels different from ſniggling. 3 

| Bobbing for eels is thus performed: they ſcour well ſome large 
obs, and with a needle run a twiſted filk through them from 
end to end, taking ſo many as that they may wrap them about 
a board a dozen times at leaſt : then they tie them faſt with 
/ tte two ends of the ſilk, that they may hang in ſo many hanks ; 
which done, faſten all to a ſtrong cord, and, about an 
handful and an half above the worms, fix a plummet three- 
quarters of a pound weight, and make the 
| With this apparatus fiſhing in muddy water, 
the cels tug luſtily at the bait; when they think wy have 

- | ſwallowed'it ſufficiently, e 
and bring them aſhore. 
Ruſt. in voc. eel-fiſhing. 5 | | 
BOBISATIO, or Bocep1sAt1o, in muſic, denotes the uſing 
. © the ſeven ſyllables bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, ni, to expreſs the ſeven 


tine, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, In, as has been ſometimes done by 
the Netherland and 
the ſeventeenth century, to avoid the mutation neceſſary in 
the uſe of theſe latter. Walth. Lex. Mu. p. 97. 
BOCA, in ichthyology, the name given 
Bioce of Ariſtotle, called the boops, from the largeneſs of its eyes. 
It is aſpecies of the ſpars, and is diſtinguiſhed by having four 
parallel longitudinal gold and filver-coloured lines on each fide. 
Gaza and ſome others call it veca; and the Itahans boga. 
BOCAMOLLE, in zoology, a name given by ſome to a vary 
large and long Braſilian hſh, more uſually called by its Braſi- 
lian name, pira jurumenbeca. Willyughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 333- 
BOCCA, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the fiſh, more — — 5 — 
 reranofcopus, or ſtargazer. Aldrovand. de Fic. p. 258. 
It is 1 of the trachinus, diſtinguiſhed 
kinds by having a great number of beards on the lower- jaw. 
See TRACHINUs. © - E 
Bocca, in glaſſ- making, the round hole in the working furnace, 
by which the metal is taken out of the great pots, and by 
which the pots are put into the furnace. This is to be ſtop- 
. ped with a cover made of earth and brick, and removeable at 
pleaſure, to preſerve the eyes of the workmen from the vio- 
| lence of the heat. Neri, Art of Glaſs, p. 242. 
BOCCALE, or BocaL, a liquid meaſure uſed at Rome, an- 
- ſwering to what among us is called a bottle, being equivalent 
to about an Engliſh quart. Seven boccales and an half make 
the rubbia.  Savar. Diet Comm. T. 1. p. 376. 
BOCCARELLA, in the glaſs manufacture, a ſmall hole or ap- 
re of the furnace, one of which is placed on each fide the 
| bacca, almoſt horizontally with it. Out of them the ſervitors 
. take coloured or finer metal from the piling pot. Merret, 
Obſerv. on Neri, p. 242. See Bocca. 1 
BOCCONIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; the 
charaQters of which are theſe : the cup is an oval, obtuſe, and 


po of four extremely narrow petals : the ſtamina are a num- 
r of filam&ts about twelve, which are very ſhort: the 
- antherz are oblong and erect: the germen of the piſtil is large 
and roundiſh, but contracted on each fide : the ſtyle is ſingle, 
and Nightly divided into two: the ſtigmata are gs: the 
fruit is of an oval, oblong figure, contracted on each fide, and 
ſomewhat compreſſed: it is filled with pulp; and has only one 
cell, in which there is a ſingle globoſe ſeed. Linnæi, Gen. 
Plant. p. 228. Plumier, p. 25. 88 | 
BOCE, in ichthyology, the nime given by Ariſtotle, . and many 
other of the antient Greek writers, to the fiſh commonly 
called by authors beeps. It is a ſpecies of the fparus. See 
Boca and Sr ARus. UT : 
BOCKING berring, in the Dutch trade, ſignifies the ſame with 
. bloated herring among us. Savar. Dit. Comm. Suppl. p 
74. See BroaTeED. - | ix 
BOCKLAND,(Cycl.) in antient law-writers, denotes a poſſeſſion. 
or inheritance held by evidence in writing. 
Te word was doubtleſs written bockland quaſi book-land, an- 


* 


ſwering to free land. It ſtood ſed to follland, which was 
1 _ 7 writing. See n and Corr Hor p, 
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| BODIANO, in Zoology, the name by an Amercian gh 
I 


d faſt to a ſtrong | 
they feel | 


draw up the rope to top, 
. Recr. P. 4. p. 39: Dict. 


muſical notes, in lieu of the fix uſual ones introduced by Are- 
man muſicians ſince the beginning of 


Paulus Jovius to the 


the name of the 


om the other 


hollow ſpatha, conſiſting gf two leaves: the flower is com- 


B OD 


with a purple back, and yellow ſides — 


bays il f mee uſual 

belly. It is more uſually known among authors by the 

3 G Kay, Ichthyogr. p. 339. See the article Pyn; 1 

BOD TV, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of American fas | 
'of the ainphizhena kind, called allo ibjjara, See Inrjan. e 

BODY (Cyct.)—According to-the-Peripatetics, body differs , 

matter, as a part from the whole, or an clement from 2 2 
Walc. Introd. ad Philoſ. I. 2. c. 3. $. 12. p. 241. 95 

Among the mechanical philoſophers body and matter general 
denote the ſame thing ; yet, on ſome occaſions, they ſeem , 
diſtinguiſh between them, as when ſpeaking of the porolity cf 

 -bodres, they ſay, there is but little matter in ſuch a body, Vid 
Mem. Acad, Scienc. ann. 1709. p. 177. : 
The Carteſians are great aſſerters of the identity of matter and 
body ; yet M. Cordemoy, otherwiſe a retainer of the Carteſ: 
ſcheme, makes a difference between them. Body, 8 
to this writer, is indiviſible extenſion, and matter an aſſem 
blage of ſuch bodies, but diviſible. Phil. Tran. N. 1. , 

_ 
Bog generally ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ſpirit ; thous), 
in Spinoſa's and the Chineſe ſyſtem, this difference is ſet 01 - 
and body and ſpirit ſuppoſed to be the ſame ſubſtance under if 
ferent modifications. Mr. Hobbs likewiſe affirms ſpirits to * 
bodies, the exiſtence of any ſubſtance not corporeal being re- 
jected by him. Hob. of Hum. Nat. c. 11. H. 5. p. 136. 

e Chineſe philoſophers reaſon thus: among an infinite num. 
ber of properties, all equally contained in the nature of being 
we are ſometimes affected with its extenſion, mobility, 15 
dity, figure, and colour; in which caſe we call it ſimply bac 
or matter. Sometimes we add moving force to the former 
- which conſtitutes what we call a living being. Sometime 
| again, we conſider it as poſſeſſed with ſenſe, will, and under- 

ding; in which caſe we allow it a foul, mind, or ſpirit 
On this footing, the ſeveral properties of being, however dif- 
ferent from each other in the · impreſſions they make on us, are 
no-ways different as to their real nature; ſince they all exif 
neceſſarily with an cu of others, and partake alike of one 
and the fame infinite and unalterable exiſtence. Freret, in 
Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 9. p. 364. 
The true notion of bed is hard to frame, and philoſophers are 
not yet agreed on it ; the rather as the purſuit leads to the per- 
plexing controverſy de compoſitione cortinui. Boyle, Phil. Work. 
abridg. T. 2. p. 210. 
Some place the eſſence of body in ſolidity, or impenetrability; 
others in weight or gravity ; others in extenſion ; others in 
mobility. 3 to the firſt of theſe, body is defined a 
ſomewhat that perfect Aug a determinate quantity of ſpace or 
extenſion, ſo as neceſſarily to exclude all other bodies from 
being comprehended within the ſame dimenſions *. Accord- 
ing to the ſecond, body is defined as a thing which is receptive 
and communicative of motion and progreſſion. Sir. W. Petty 
repreſents body as matter under ſome figure >. The Carteſians 
define it any thing extended every way, or towards all ſides, - 
res quaquoverſus extenſa . According to Wolfius, the eſſence 
of body conſiſts in its compoſition, or mechaniſm of from 
which all its other properties reſult, even extenſion itſelf, ſince 
we cannot conceive a compounded body otherwiſe than as ex- 
tended, or conſiſting of parts, at leaſt poſſible if not actul 
ones 4. -[ ek, Les. Cutl. p. 3. bd Pett. Diſc. of 
Duplic. Proport. p. 16. © Rohault, Tract. Phyſ. P. 1. c. 
755 3. P- 21. Chauv. Lex. Phil. p. 151, ſeq. voc. carp. 
4 Wolf. Coſmol. F. 140. p. 120, ſeq. ] 
Dr. Hook places the eſſence of body in its mobility, or being 
receptive and communicative of motion, aſſerting, that, as to 
. thoſe other properties of extenſion or quantity, hardneſs, foft 
neſs, &c. they are not the properties of body, but of motion. 
In reality, according to this author, every ſenſible particle of 
matter owes the greateſt part of its ſenſible or potential exten- 
ſion to its vibratory motion, whatever part thereof it may 
owe to body, according to the common notion thereof, Hal, 
LeR. de Potent. Reſtit. p. 7. x 
To make this more intelligible, imagine a thin plate of iron, 
a foot ſquare, moved with a vibratory motion forwards and 
backwards, flat-ways, the length of a foot, ſo ſwiftly as not 
to permit any other body to enter that ſpace within which it 
vibrates; this will compoſe ſuch an eſſence as I call, in my 
ſenſe, a cubic foot of ſenſible body, which differs from the com- 
mon notion of bedy, as this ſpace of a cubit foot, thus defended 
by this Vibrating move, does not form a cubic fcot of iron, ot 
the like, ſolid throughout. Hol, lib. cit. p. 8. | 
A jeſuit, under the name of M. de Ville, in 1680, publiſned 
a treatiſe expreſs on Des Cartes's doctrine of the efſence f 
boch; wherein he endeavours to ſhew, that it leads to here 
and Calviniſm ; that ſuppoſing this principle, it appears im- 
poſſible for the body of Chriſt to be preſent in the euchariſt, xc 
cording to the doQrine of the church of Rome; and thi! 
Calvin's concluſion muſt be allowed to be good, if Des Cartes? 
principle be true. Trey. Dit. Univ. T. 2. p. 254. 00 


corps. * Se] | 
Dr. Hook ſuppoſes. all the things in the univerſe, which be; 
come the objects of our ſenſes, to be compoſed of body 


motion, he conſiders as diſtinct eſſences; but ſuggeſts 
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| Cezl:ftial Bopi Es are by ſome divided into two kinds, ſolid and 


B OD 


| ma bly be found to be only different concep- 
2 Za ſame eſſence. Haol, 10 Cutl. p. 7. 

Hodies, accordingto Wolſius are, compound beings, out of which, 
as of parts, the univerſe is framed. olf. Coſmol. F. 119. p. 1o8. 


es are es of certain ſimple ſubſtances or principles, 
* all t at is ſubſtantial in them conſiſts. Id. ib. 5. 176, 
177. p. 143. 


he firſt or internal principles of bodies, which are not reſolv- 

1 into others, are called elements. Id. F. 181. p. 145. See 
ELEMENT and PRINCIPLE, Cycl. ] f 

Light or fire is found an ingredient in all bodies; which ſome 
:ndeed, eſpecially among the chemiſts, make to be the ſame 
with the principle ſulphur. Vid. Homberg, in Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. ann. 1705. p. 122. It. ann. 1706. p. 336. See 
LicaT, Fra E, and SULPHUR. 

The Peripatetics maintain, that beſides the common matter 
of all bodies, there is ſomething in every ſpecies, which diſcri- 
minates it from every other, and makes it what it is: this they 
call form; which, becauſe all the qualities, and other accidents 
of the body, muſt depend on it, they alſo imagine to be a ſub- 
ſtance, and indeed a kind of ſoul, that, united to the groſs. 
matter, with it compoſes a natural body. Vid. Vater. Phy. 
Exper. P. T. c. 3. qu. I. p. 13. Boyle, Phil. Work. abridg. | 
"Th 2 P- 207. : | : 
The affections, properties, or attributes of body, are either 
eſſential and general, as belonging to all bodies, and not cap- 
able of — or remiſſion; or particular and accidental, 
which may be abſent, yet the boch ſtill ſubſiſt, and which — | 
alſo be intended and remitted. Vid £Graveſande, Inſt. Phil. 
Newt. c. 2. n. 9. p. 4. Funch. Conſp Chem. tab. 1. p. 6. 
Vater. Phyſ. Exper. P. 1. c. 4. p. 21, ſeq. -- 
The general affections of body are extenſion, ſolidity, diviſi- 
bility, mobility, figurability, and gravity. Wolf. Coſmol. 
c. I. p. 108. F. 122, ſeq. £Graveſande, loc cit. 

The particular affections are coheſion, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, flui- 
dity, elaſticity, fixity, volubility, denſity, levity, &c. Grave 
ade, lib. cit. c. 5. p. 11. n. 32. 

Mechanical writers reſolve all the force and activity of body 
into its motion; and all the paſſion of body into impreſſions 
made on it by other bodies in motion . Hence bodies can only 
act when in contact, that is, can exert no action at a diſtance, 
or where they do not impinge ®*.—{ * olf. Coſmol. F. 133. 

. 116, > Id. ibid. §. 320, 325.] 

The motion of bodies is either local or inteſtine. The latter is 
not ſenſible ; but may be inferred from a great number of ope- 
rations. Dr. Hook does not deſpair, but that, under further 
helps and improvements of the organ of hearing, we may come 
at length to diſcern the inteſtine motions of bodies by the ear. 
Hook, Poſthum. Works, p. 39. | 

We muſt not, Mr. Boyle obſerves, look on the ſeveral bodies 
which affect our ſenſes, as bare lumps of matter of ſuch big- 
neſſes and ſhapes : many of them have their parts — 
contrived, and moſt of them, perhaps, in motion too. Nor 
muſt we ſuppoſe the univerſe that ſurrounds us a motionleſs 
and undiſtinguiſhed heap of matter, but a great engine, which 
having either no vacuity, or none that is conſiderable betwixt 
its known parts, the actions of particular bodies one on another 
muſt not be barely eſtimated as if two portions of matter, of 
their bulk and figure, were placed in ſome imaginary ſpace be- 
yond the world, but as being ſituate in the world, conſtituted 
as it now is, and conſequently as having their ation upon 
each other liable to be promoted, hindered, or modified by the 
ations of other bodies. Boyle, of Forms and Qualities, ap. 
Phil. Work. abridg. T. 1. p. 203. 
The chemiſts call the ſoul the inviſible body, as being a medium 
between the viſible body and the inviſible ſpirit. Rul. Lex. 
Alchem. Johnſ. Lex. Chym. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 220, 
Paracelſus and his followers give the name bedy to that wherein 
the virtues or powers of things are concealed. Paracelſ. Tract. 
Paragram. tr. 2. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 220. voc. corpus. 

In which ſenſe, er even ſpeak of the bodies of diſeaſes, 
Chemiſts ſpeak of the bodies of metals; of opening the body of 
E gold, that is, — it. 

oDY is alſouſed figuratively for conſiſtence, ſolidity, and ſtrength. 

5 this ſenſe, woley de. of a cloth, — Mos 

intners have divers arts of inereaſing or diminiſhing the bod 
of wine. Vid. Charit. Myſt. of Vine. : 


fluid. 


The folid are thoſe which appear or are ſenſible to us, either 
by their own light, or the light of others reflected from them. 
The fluid are only different kinds of zther, of which Hook 
makes ſeveral, ſome more fluid and ſubtile than others. "Hook, 
Poſth. Works, p. 165. See ETHER, Oel. and Suppl. © 
Spiritual or pneumatic Bop, that which is not palpable or — 
2 WO feeling, as the air, light, &c. ' Bacon, Nov. 
Org. I. 2. I. 1. p. 363. ö 7%” een, NORORG 
Spiritual Bopy is Abe ſea, Hobbs, for the ſubſtance of an- 
gels, human ſouls, and the like, which he holds to be natural 
bodies, only too ſubtile to affect the ſenſes . On this pri 
we have alſo thinking bodies, reaſoning bedies, &c. which; "ac- 


cording to the ity of philoſ involve a contra- 
. g of Hum. Nat. c. 11. f. 4. p. 133. 


yl. p. 546. 


BOD 


ch are the four elements, and the cceleſtial bodies, ſuppoſed 
to be. Vid. Ozan. Math. Dict. p. 139. & Wolf. Elem.Coſmol. 
+ 253. See SIMPLE, Cycl. 
xt Bopits, thoſe formed of a mixture of the elements. "Theſe 
are divided philoſophers into perfectly and imperfectly 
mixt. See MixrT, Cycl. 
Bodies imperfectly mixt are thoſe compoſed of one, two, ar 
a few of the Ariſtotelian elements; ſo as they may eaſily, and 
without any great alteration, be reſolved into the ſame : ſuch 
are exhalations, eMuvia, ſnow, and other meteors, ſuppoſed 
to be. 
Bodies perfectly mixed are thoſe, to whoſe compoſition moſt or 
all of the elements concur; ſo as a firmer and more durable 
concretion ariſes : ſuch are ſtones, plants, and animals. Verdr. 
Phyſ. P. 2. c. 2. F. 5. p 285. 
Others reject this diviſion as of little uſe, and divide mixt bodtes 
into ſimple and organical mixts. 

Inorganical or ſimply mixt BoDIts, mixta ſimpliciter, are thoſe, 
whoſe properties, powers, and actions depend ſolely on the 
temperature of the elements they are compoſed of : ſuch are 
minerals. 

Organical mixt Bop1es, thoſe whoſe functions are performed 
by means of the mechanical ſtructure of the parts: ſuch are 
vegetables and animals. Verdr. ibid. 

An organical body, according to Wolſius, is that which, by 
its compoſition or ſtructure, is fitted for ſome determinate 
action. 

In which ſenſe, this philoſopher ſuppoſes all bedies to be orga- 
nical, and ſubdivides them into ſimple and compound. olf. 
Coſmol. F. 274. p. 209. 

Simple organical Body, that which is not compoſed of any other 

organical bodies or parts. 

Compound organical Bop v, that whoſe component parts are orga- 
nical bodies, being compound beings; and every compound 
being being a machine, it follows, that every body is a ma- 
chine. On which principle is founded the modern mechanical 
philoſophy. Wolf. ibid. F. 75. p. 68, ſeq. & F. 120. p. 108. 
We may add, that what the peripatetics call miæt bodies, ſome 
late writers, after Becker and Stahl, call compound bodies; which 
they ſubdivide into aggregates, mixts, and compounds, pro- 
mac ſo called. Stahl. Phyſ. Princ. Chem. P. 1. FH. 1. p. 3. 
ſeq. Funck. Conſp. Chem. tab. 1. p. 4, ſeq. | 

Mixt Bopiks, according to theſe writers, are thoſe compoſed 
merely of principles. 


determinate ſingle things. 
Aggregate BoDIts, thoſe formed of ſeveral compounds into any 
intire parcel or ſyſtem. See AGGREGATE, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Fomogeneous Bopiks. See HoMOGENEOUs, Cycl. 
Heterogeneous Bop IE Ss. See HETEROGENEOUS, Cycl. 


to what is taught by philoſophers, that bodies are perfectly in- 
different in reſpect of motion or reſt, muſt be take cum grano 
ſalis. A certain degree of force is required to put a body at reſt 
into motion ; but a like force is alſo required to ſtop it when 
_—_ Vid. —_ Coſmol. F. 129. p. 113. It. $. 304, 
ſeq. Verdr. Phyſ. P. 1. c. 1.4. 9. p. 58. SeeIntrTIA. 
AZtion of Body—'The mutual action of bodies on each other are 
by Bacon © reſolved into a principle of aſſimilation; by Hook, 
into congruity and incongruity; by Newton, into that of 
attraction and repulſion ; and by others, into that of affinity a, 


170. Vid. Mem. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1718. p. 256.] 
Soft Bop, that whoſe parts ſlide over each other ©; or that 
which readily loſes its former _ by ſome ſtroke or impullef : 
ſuch are wax, clay, tallow, &c.—ſ * Newt. Opt. p. 370. 
Wolf. Elem. Mechan. F. 370. Ed. 1. Ejuſd. Coſmol. F. 384. 
sGraveſande, Inſt. Phil. Newt. n. 34. ] | 
Solid Bop v, that whoſe particles cohere, or are ſome way con- 
nected to each other. off. Elem. Hydroſt. $. 4. See S801 1b, 
Cycl. and Suppl. | 
Fluid Bop r, that whoſe particles eaſily ſlide over each other, and 
are of a fit fize to be agitated by heat t; or that whoſe particles 
do not cohere, but are eaſily put in motion by the ſmalleſt 
force b. [t Newt. ibid. p. 370. 
Graueſ. ibid. n. 35.] See FLv1d, Cycl. and Suppl, 
Fixt Bop v, that which will endure the force of an intenſe fire, 
without evaporating, or vaniſhing in ſmoke. See FixT, Gal. 
Velatile Bop, that which riſes 
Pharm. P. 1. F. 14. p- 37, ſeq. Item, p. 41, ſeq. 
LATILE, and b | | 
Humid Bop v, that which is apt to adhere or. ſtick to things. 
New. lib. cit. p. 370. See Humer, Cycl. 
Elaftic Bop v, that whoſe figure being | 
it returns to the ſame by its own force i; that is, accord- 
ing to Sir Iſaac Newton, by a force ariſing from the mutual 
Attraction of its parts *.—[ [I M. Elem. Mechan. FG. 271. 
q Coſmol. $. 380. Ozan. Dia. Math. p. 529. N | 
qu. 31. p. 370.] See ELAs ric and ELAasTICITY, 


Unelaftic Bovr, that which having aſſumed a new | 
means of ſome external force, retains or continues in 822 
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* Bors, thoſe which are not compounded of others: 
BW. 


Compound BoDies, thoſe formed immediately of mixts into any 


Inertia of Body, that power whereby it reſiſts motion. For as 


or ſimilarity and diſſimilarity, &c. —[ © Bacon, Phil. Work. p. 


* 


bd olf. ibid. 5. 3. 


by the force of heat. 32 5 
o- 


changed by any external 


BOD 


Riugh Body, corpus aſperum, that whoſe ſurface is beſet alter- 

Hately with — ro 1 and cavities, in contradiſtinction from 
a ſmooth body, I olf. Elem. Mechan. F. 646. 

Du#ile Bopits, thoſe which being ſtretched, do not break, but 
extend one way as much as they ſhrink another. Of theſe 
ſome are hard and malleable, as metals; others ſoft or viſcid, 
as glues, gums, Cc. Mem Acad. Scienc. ann. 1713. p. 268. 

Flanible Bonits, thoſe which admit of being bent without break- 
ing: ſuch are thread, wire, fibres, and even glaſs, when ſpun 
very fine. Theſe are contradiſtinguiſhed from brittle bod:es. 
Vid. Teichm-y.-4nſt. Phil. Nat. P. 1. c. 14. p. 89. Quinc. 
Pharm. F. 1. p. 6, ſeg. 

Sprcific gravity of BohIES. See GRAv ITV, Cycl. 

Denſe Bop v. See DexsrTy, Cyck---- 

Rare Bop v. See RARR, Cycl. ; 

Luminous or lucid Bop v, that which emits its own rays, or ſhines 
by its own light - off. Elem. Opt. F. o. | 

1/luminated Bop v, that which diffuſes the light of another by re- 
flexion, or which Thines by borrowed light. Id. ibid. F. 10. 

Opake Bopy, that which intercepts the rays of light, or prevents 

their paſſage through it. Id. ibid. F. 12. ; ; 

Tranſparent, diaphanous, or pellucid Body, that which tranſmits 
the rays of light. Id. ibid. F. 12. See the article TRAns- 
PART NC, Cycl. 

Human Bop y The height of the human body is ſaid to be different 
in different parts of the day; ordinarily it is an inch more in 
the morning than at night *. The body ceaſes to grow in height. 
when the bones are arrived at a degree of firmneſs and rigidity, 
which will not allow of farther b extenſion by the effort of the 
heart, and motion of the blood. —[* Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No 283. 
p. 87 & 89. W Drake, Anthrop I. 2. c. 8. p. 263. Net. 
Fund. Medic. T. 2. P. 1. p. 184-] | 

Bopy, among painters —A colour is ſaid to bear a body, when it 
is capable of being ground ſo fine, and mixing with the oil 
ſo intirely, as to ſeem only a thick oil of that colour. This 
do white lead, lamp-black, vermillion, lake, indigo, &c. On 
the contrary, verditers, ſmalts, &c. will not imbody with the 
oil, but be ſtill apt to ſeparate from it in working. . Smith, Art 
of Paint. c. 2. p. 28, ſeq, See CoLouR, Cycl. and Suppl. 

Bop v is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe to denote bread. 

It has been diſputed among Romaniſts, whether the body of 
Chriſt in the euchariſt be corruptible, or incorruptible. Pfaf. 
Inſt. Hiſt. Eccleſ. ſac. 12. c. 3. FH. 2. p. 566. 

Bertram has a work on the body of Chriſt, wherein the doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation is fully refuted. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. 
Med. Ev. Lat. T. 1. p. 661. See 'TRAnNSUBSTANTIATION, 

Cpl. | 

Bopy of a piece of ordnance, that part comprehended between the 
center of the trunnions and the caſcabel. It ought always to 
be more fortified than the reſt. Aor, Tr. of Artill. P. 1. c. 
I. p. 3. See CANXoN, Cycl. and Suppl. 

Bon v of pump, the thickeſt part of the barrel or pipe of a pump, 
within which the piſton moves. | 

Bop v is alſo uſed for an aſſemblage of ſeveral different things col- 

lected into one; more — a number of perſons united 
into a company or college. 
A ſtate or aus Ba under the adminiſtration of one ſovereign, 
is called a body politic. All large empires are unnatural, in re- 
gard the relation between the head and limbs is here too re- 
mote l. No body, either natural or politic, can long remain 
ſound without exerciſe a. [I Shaftesb. Char. T. 1. p. 113, 
ſeq. m Bacon, Works, T. 1. p. 247-] 

wr in ſpeaking of a horſe, denotes the cheſt, but chiefly the 

nks. 


A horſe is ſaid to have a good body, when he is full in the 
flank; a light body, when he is thin or flender in the flank. 
If the laſt of the ſhort ribs be at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the haunch-bone, though ſuch a horſe may have a tolerable 
body for a time, if he be much laboured, he will Joſe it. It is 
a general rule never to buy a horſe that is light bodied and fiery, 
becauſe he will preſently deſtroy himſelf. Dict. Ruſt. in 
voc. body. | bits. 
Congruous Bob! 8s, thoſe whoſe particles have the ſame magni- 
tude and velocity, or at leaſt harmonical proportions of mag- 
'nitude and veloci | | h v 
Tncongruous Bowes, thoſe which have neither the ſame i= 
tude, nor the ſame degree of velocity, nor an harmonical pro- 
portion of magnitude and velocity. | Hout, Lect. Cutl. de Po- 
tent. Reſtit. p. 7. NM inna ty ; un | 
Hard Bop v. S. the article Haar. | 
Bop v of reſerve, in the military art, a draught or detachment of a 
number of forces out of an army, who are only to engage in 
caſe of neceſſity.” Oran. Dict. Math. p. 613. See the article 
ReseRve, Cycl. ride uh ai A} 1 
Bopy, in matters of literature, a name given to a collection of 
whatever relates to any particular ſcience : thus we ſay, the 
body of the canon law a; the had of the Savon law.®: King 
James I. had a deſign to compile a body of the Engliſh law. 
LAS. Bibl. Jur. Cc. 13. K 10, p 410. Bibl. Ital. T. 12. 
P. 1 30, ſeq. Strub. lib. cit. C. 5. F. 5. Pp. 58. ]] 
he body of the civil law conſiſts chiefly of the inſtitutes, pan- 
dects, code, and novels ?; A gloſſated bedy, cor per juris ctvilis 
igloſſatum, is that to which gloſſes are added in the in, 
compoſed by ſeveral lawyers 4. -[ Hartung. Exerc. Jur. 
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Civ. 1. C. 5. p. 14. Strxv. Bib. Jur. c: 3. G. x, p. 21 
4 Struv. lib. cit. F. 14. p. 34+] ok 
The chief editions of the body of the civil law are the Haloan. 
drian, the Florentine, and the vulgar, which is that of Dion. 
Gothofred. Id. ib. F. 7. p. 25. 

We have alſo bodies of poets, bodies of hiſtorians, c. Bail 
Jugem. des Scav. T. 3. P. 1. p. 440. Boecd. Bibl. Crit. c., 
5555 p. 135. | * 

wers other bodies are propoſed by Mr. Waſſe, to leſſen the 
charge and trouble of collecting a multitude of ſmall volume. 
as, 1. Of all the Greek orators, except Demoſthenes, 2. 
The rhetores, or ſuch as have delivered the rules of writins 
3 The epiſtles called Socratic. 4% The grammarians, c 

he opuſcula mythologica. Bibl. Liter. Ne 2. p. 24, ſeq, 
F. Charlevoux the jeſuit engaged in making a bedy of hiſtory 
of the new world, including all the countries unknown to the 
Europeans before the fourteenth century. Mem. de Trey, 
Jan. 1735. p. 160. 

Bop of doctrine imports the ſame with ſyſtem, viz. an orderly 
collection of principles and concluſions, containing the ſub- 
ſtance of what is to be ſaid or known on a certain ſubject, 
Trev. Dia. Univ. T. 1. p. 257. See SYSTEM, Cycl. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay bodies of divinity, phyſic, &c. 

The Lutheran church has four bodies of doctrine, v/z. the Phi. 
lippic, Prutenic, Thuringic, and Julian ; all compoſed in the 
ſixteenth century. Pfaff. Inſt. Hiſt. Eccleſ. ſac. 16. c. ;,, 
6. p. 189. See LUTHERANI1sM, Cyl. 

BOEDROMIA, Beor&poquc, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts held at 

Athens, in memory of the ſuccour brought by lon to the Atie- 
nians, when invaded by Eumolpus ſon of Neptune, in the reign 
of Erectheus. Harpocrat. & Suid. in voc. 
Plutarch gives another account of the bcedromza, which, accord- 
ing to him, were celebrated in memory of the victory obtained 
by Theſeus over the Amazons, in the month Bo.dromion. Plil. 
in Theſ. Potter, Archæol. I. 2. c. 20: p. 374. Schert. Lex, 
Ant. p. 224. T rev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1080. 

BOEDROMION, B., H, in the antient chronology, the third 
month of the Athenian year. It conſiſted of thirty days, and 
anſwered to the latter part of our Auguſt and beginning of Sep- 
tember. See MonTH. 

It takes its name from the feſtival boedromia, kept in it. See 
BokDROMuIA. 

BOERHAAVIA, in botany, the name of a plant, which, in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem, makes a diſtin& genus. The charaGters 

of this are; that the cup is extremely ſmall, and is only a foli- 
aceous rim ſurrounding the ſeed-germen : the flower conlills of 
a fingle petal, in form of a bell, placed erect, of a quinquangu- 
lar figure, and divided into five ſegments, each ſurrounded with 
a rim: the ſtamina are three ſhort filaments ; and the antherz 
are {mall : the piſtillum has its germen within the receptacle: 
the ſtyle is thread-like, and — 7 and the ſtigma obtuſe : the 
fruit is a capſule, of a turbinated form, ridged on its ſurface, 
and containing only one fingle cell: the ſeed is ſingle, one 
only. ſucceeding each flower. The plant is very nearly related 
to the valerians. Linnæus, Gen. Plant. p. 8. 

BOG (Cycl.)— Boggy lands upon levels are generally called fn 
with us; and n= our farmers particularly underſtand by the 
term bog-land, is that ſort of bog which lies among hills, or 
between two eminences, and has deſcent enough to drain it 
if the water could get off. | 
Theſe lands are fed by ſprings pent up by a weight of earth, 
which dams in the water, * it to ſpread in the ground 
ſo far as the land is ſoft. Theſe are to be drained only one 
way, which is, by obſerving the loweſt place where there b 
proper deſcent; then there is to be made a cut in this place 

deep enough to take all the water out of the bog, and this mul 

| ew deeper than the ſprings, or elſe the labour is al 
In ruſhy grounds, the ſprings are commonly found to lie wich. 
in a foot or two of the ſurface, when any thing of ſtonyneß 
or ſmall gravel is to be found, and ſometimes conſiderably 

lower in a hungry gravel; but it is always lower in 63 

ground than in ruſhy, and is deep, according to the weight 

earth that pens it in · The beſt way is to begin the drain at ti 

loweſt place, and ſo carry it in towards the pring-head, where 

there muſt be made ſuch trenches, either round or croſs 
bog, - ſhall be found neceſſary to the draining of it cho 

If it to make ſuch large and deep drains, that there 

is danger of the cattle's falling into them, they may be flled 
up with. ſtones or brick-batts, and theſe covered with boards 

and the turf laid aver them. The cavities among the {005 

will give paſſage to the water, and the turf will grow at top 

as if nothing had been done. e | 

| It is a common practice to make à bank with the earth dug 

; out of the trench, laying it on the ſide; but this is 7 

wrong. If the trench be ſmall, the earth dug out of it be 

be carried away in wheelbarrows ; and if large, it ſhould 

' ſpread upon the loweſt places of the bog,. where there 15 room 

for ĩt. Mortim. Hus baude. 0 

| Another excellent-method is to make the trenches about ar 

deep, and two ſeet wide, laying. at the bottom of them 8 

'.  black-thorn-buſhes, and over theſe. a of large 
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| _— tones, or at leaſt of ſuch as cannot lie cloſe 3 ove * 
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fratum of thorn · buſhes, and then place a quantity 

| pore keep the dirt from falling in, and filling them up. 

By this means the trench will be kept open, which otherwiſe 

will naturally ſwell, and fill up of itſelf. Platt, Nat. Hiſt. 
xſordſh. p 254. | 
yoo mob ing, 4 3 See MIGRATING Log. 

BoG-word, See Woop ſubterraneous. . 
BOGA, in zoology, a name given by many to a fiſh caught in 
the Mediterranean, and ſold at market at Naples and Meſſina, 


called among authors hoops. It is a ſpecies of the ſparus. See 
Boops and SPARUS. | #9 th 
BOHEMIAN Brothers, fratres Bohemi or Bohemici, is an appel- 


lation antiently given to the proteſtants of Bohemia. 
Laſicius has a treatiſe de geſtis fratrum Bohemicorum. Camera 
rius has alſo given the hiſtory of the Bohemian brothers. TI rev. 
Dict. T. 1. p. 1086. ; 
Hzreſiographers derive a large train of ſets from the Bohe 
mians, as the Huſſites, Adamites, Taborites, Calixtins, &c. 
Pratæol. Elench. Hæreſ. p. 102, ſeq. See alſo Bibl. Germ. 
T. 22. p. 2. . 

BOHEMICA Bolus, Bohemian bole. See Bolus Bohemica. 

BOJA, in antiquity, a collar or chain faſtened about the necks 
of criminals, to prevent their eſcape. Pitiſc. Lex Antiq. T. 
1. p. 284. Meurſ. Gloſſ. Barb. p. 111. V. Etym. p. 73. 
The word is alſo written bega, bodia, and baga, Du Cange, 
Gloſſ Lat T. 1. p. 577. 

BOICININGA, in zoology, a name by which the Braſilians 
call the rattleſnake. See RATTLESNAKE 

BOIGUACU, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
called alſo iiboia, and by the Portugueſe cobra de veads. 
This is thelargeſt of all ſerpents, growing to twenty-four feet 
long, and preying on large animals. Maregrave declares, that 
he ſaw one which had ſwallowed a goat whole. It is very 
thick in the middle of the body, and ſmaller both at the head 
and tail. It is of a very beautifully variegated colour. All 
down the middle of the back there runs a chain of black ſpots, 
a hand's breadth diftant from one another, each having a ſpot 
of white in its middle; and below theſe there are two other 
rows of ſmaller black ſpots towards the belly. It has in each 
jaw two rows of very ſharp teeth, white as pearl. Its head is 
very broad, and, over the eyes, riſes into two protuberances; 
and in ſome of this ſpecies there are two claws, like thoſe of 
birds, behind the anus, towards the tail. 


This is a very terrible creature, and will ſeize on a man, and 


either lies in ambuſh in thickets, or on the branches of large 


trees, from which it throws itſelf on its prey. It has no venom 

in its bite; and its fleſh is eaten, and eſteemed a great delicacy. 

Ray, Syn. Anim. p. 325. 

This ſerpent is common in the Braſils. Authors give ſurpri- 

ſing accounts of its fize : Boritius preſerved the ſkin of one 

which himſelf had killed, which was twelve yards long ; and 
relates, that there was once a ſerpent of this kind killed in 

Java, which was thirteen yards and a half long, and had, 

when killed, a boar in its belly. And De Laet relates, that 

in the Rio de la Plata, there are ſome of them ſo large, that 

they will ſwallow a ſtag whole, horns and all. The natives 

at the Hollanders make them a part of their food, Grew, 
Muf. Reg. Societ. p. 50. 

BOIL, in medicine. See FURUNCLE.> 

Gum BoiLs. See the article Gum. 

BOILED or BowIED Si/ks, thoſe which have been put, while 
in the balls, into hot water, to make them wind or reele the 
better. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 1635. in voc. cuit. It. 
T. 2. p. 1584. in voc. oye. | | 
In which ſenſe, boiled ſilt ſtands oppoſed to rar. - 

BOILER, or BoyLER, a large copper veſſel, wherein things 
are expoſed over the fire to be boiled. Di. Ruſt. in voc. 
See the article BoILING. T 
The boyler in the alum-works is a veſſel, in which the liquor 
is evaporated to a conſiſtence, and is made of lead. The ge- 
neral ſize is about eight feet ſquare, and they contain about 
twelve tuns each. | | 
They make them in this manner: firſt they lay long pieces of 
caſt-iron, twelve inches ſquare, as long as the breadth of the 


- 
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boyler, and at about twelve inches diſtance from one another. 


then make up the ſides with-brick-work. In the middle off 


Theſe are placed twenty-four. inches above the ſurface of the 
fire. On theſe: maſly bars of iron they lay, croſs-wiſe, the 
common flat bars of iron, as cloſe as they can lie together, and 


the bottom of this boyler is laid a trough of lead; wherein 
put at firſt about a hundred pound weight of the rock. They 
uſe Newcaſtle coals in the boiling; and if find the liquor 
not ſtr they add more of the at times, as'it 


they] will then bite, and its poiſon is v 
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* who uſe and prepare this commodity, know this property of 
it ſo well, that they uſually take off the ſkum from their pots 
— it while boiling, with no other inſtrument than their naked 

ands, 

Water, in the receiver of an air-pump, when exhauſted, will 
boil without any great heat. The receiver ſhould, for this ex- 
periment, be one part full of water, and three empty : in this 
caſe, the flame of a candle being placed under the veſſel, the 
water will Lei violently, while the glaſs itſelf is ſcarce warm; 
and when the water has been thus kept Loiling a quarter of an 
hour, the glaſs will ſcarce be any thing the hotter for it. When 
the candle is taken away, the water will ftill continue a great 
while boiling, and when it ceaſes firſt, will renew itſelf again 
from time to time to a very great ebullition. - All the bubbles 
that riſe out of the water on this occaſion, do not raiſe the 
mercury in a gage to any ſenſible height. 

Spirit of wine, in the ſame manner, 4o:!s much ſooner in va- 
cuo than the water, and in this ſtate will raiſe the mercury in 
the gage to an inch higher than its former ſtandard. If the 

receiver containing it in this b::/ing ſtate, be plunged into cold 
water, the liquor, inſtead of becoming calm, boils more 
ſtrongly than before. It might be ſuppoſed, that this phæno- 
menon was owing to a periſtaſis; but we have more ground 
to fay it came from hence, that the vapours of the ſpirit were 
more condenſed, and ſo made the receiver more empt», which 
is ſufficient to make the ſpirit of wine boi/, tho? it were not hot, 
as liquors uſually do when put into the engine, end the air 
exhauſted. In all theſe, and many other cafes, boiling is in- 
duced without that heat, which is ſuppoſed a neceſſary con- 
comitant of it. Phil. Tranſ N® 122. ; 
Alabaſter, in boiling, will ſwell a ſixth or eighth part above the 
top of the pot. Hool, Microgr. p. 41. 

Different fluids require different degrees of heat to make them 
bail. Dr. Friend gives a table of the different times required 
to make ſeveral fluids boi/ by the ſame heat. Vid. Friend, 
Chem. Lect. p. 152. 

Water, when once brought to boil, is not ſuſceptible of an 
further degree of heat, however the fire be increaſed. Hiſt. 
Acad, Scienc. ann. 1703. p. 31. See WATER and HEAT. 

BoILING, in trade and manufactures, is a preparation given to 

divers ſorts of bodies, by making them paſs oyer the fire, 
chiefly in water, or other liquors. 

In this ſenſe, we ſpeak of the boiling of ſalt ; boiling of ſugar b, 
alum e, copperas 4, and the like.— [ Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No 
53. p. 1004. Ray, Collect. loc. Word. p. 142. Coll. Salt 
and Fiſh. p. 32. > Hought. Collect. T. 2. p. 314. © Phil. 
Tranf, Ne 138. p. 1055. 4 Id. ibid. p. 1058. 

BolLING of ilt with ſoap is the firſt preparation in order to dying 


it. Thread is alſo boiled in a ſtrong lixivium of aſhes, to pre- 
pare it for dying. Savar, Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 1634. in 
voc. cuire. See DyI N, Oc. 


BoiLiNG, in the culinary art, is a method of dreſſing meats b 
coction in hot water, intended to ſoften them, and diſpoſe 
them for eaſier digeſtion. Drake, Anthrop. 1. 1. c. 13. p. 79s 
ſeq; See DiGesTion, Ec. 
The effects of boiling are different, according to the kinds and 
qualities of the water. Puls boiled in ſea-water grob harder; 
mutton boiled in the ſame becomes ſofter and tenderer than in 
fteſh-water ; but taſtes ſaltiſh and bitter. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 
ann. 1710. p. 36. . | 
BoiLING to death, caldariis decoquere, in the middle age, a kind 
of puniſhment inflifted on falſe coiners, thieves, and ſome other 
criminals. Vid. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 682. in voc. 
. caldaris. | 
BoILING is alſo a method of trying or eſſaying the goodneſs or 
eſs of a colour or a dye, by boiling the ſtuff in water with 
tain drugs, different according to the kind or quality of the 
colour, to try whether or no it will diſcharge, and give a tinc- 
ture to the water. Savar. Di. Comm. T. 1. p. 1655, ſeq. 
; in voc. debouille. | | 
With this intention, red crimſon ſilks are boiled with alum, and 
ſcarlets with ſoap, in quantity equal to the weight of the ſilk. 
oILING well, in natural hiſtory.” See SRI WC .. 
the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent found in 


OIOBL in noologyy 

America, and called by the Portugueſe cobra de verd. Tt is 
about an ell in length, and of the thickneſs of a man's thumb, 
and is all over of a very beautiful and ſhining green. Its mouth 
is very large, and its tongue black. It loves to be about houſes, 


\ 


- 


and never injures any creature unleſs provoked or hurt; but it 

7g=) The natives' take 
| | as: 2 remedy againſt its poiſon the robt con apia_ bruifed, arid 
; taken'in water. Ray, Syn. Anim. p. 32 8. See CAA apia: 


ſtrong enou 

boils. Phil. Tant Ne 142. #449 . 

BOILERV, or BotLary, in the falt - works, denotes à ſalt- 
houſe; pit, or other place where ſalt is made: Vid. Collins; Diſc. 

of Salt and Fiſh. p. 32. See SAA rr. 

BOILING (Cyd.)—We generally annex the idea- 
very great degree of heat to the hoi of liquids'p hut this 
not 
own. It is 
over the hire till it boi, a pe 
his hand into it 


* 


. = . 


— infley'y; and 


® Le . 
- * 9 


ie ae 
of a pertain 


to be à connection of nature's making but of our 
— . by many, that a veſſel of tar being” ſet 

it while it is boiling,” put 
that the artificers 


 BIOQUIRA, in . a name by which the natives of ſome 
parts of America call the rattleſnake. Ray, Syn. Anim. p. 


207. See RATTLESNAKE.- „ | | * FRE 

ROITJAPO, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent found 
in America, and called by the Portugueſe there cobra de cio. 

feet A, do about the thicknefs 


BOL 


BOLE, in natutal hiſtory, a kind of earth conſtituting a 
[ro path of foſſils, and containing many different — ol 
uſed principally in medicine. The e of this genus 
are, that the earths of it are moderately coherent, ponderous, 
ſoft, not Riff or viſcid, but in ſome degree ductile, while 
moiſt ; compoſed of fine particles, ſmooth to the touch, eaſily 
breaking between the fingers, readily diffuſible in water, and 
freely and eaſily ſubſiding from it. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 1. 
Boles are alſo called earths, terre bolares * ; ſometimes 
ſimply bo/aria >, The word is formed from the Greek gs, 
gleba, on account of the form wherein theſe earths are uſually 
brought to us, which is that of glebes, or ſmall clods ©<.— 
1 2 Phyſ. Exper. P. 2.4. 5. c. 3. p. 410. * Nent. Fund. 
ed. P. # p. 40. Aſali. Not. ad Mercat. Metalloth. 
%, af. Exym. b. 74. FEATS ö 
Bo es bear a near affinity to marles, with which ſome will have 
them to be the ſage. Stahl. Phil. Elem. Chem. P. 1. $. 4. p. 
N. See MARLE, Cyel. and Suppl | | 
. Grew makes them the firſt matter of ſtone, metals, and 
divers ſalts, into which they are formed by concentration. 
Grew, Diſc. of Mixt. Le&. 2. c. 2. F. 2. 
There are divers kinds of boles uſed in medicine, chemiſtry, 
painting, and other arts : ſuch are the Samian bole ; the Lem- 
nian bots both red and white; the Armenian bole ; the Hun- 
ian or Toccavian bo'e; to which may be added others of 
eſs note found in Bohemia, England, Italy, New En , 
and other places. Modiu. Meth. of Foſſil. cl. 2. p. 2. Ejuſd. 
Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Foſſ. T. 2. p. 2. It. T. p. 63. It. Catal, 
For. Foſſ p. 1. Caft. Lex. Med p. 103. 
The chief medicinal uſes of boles are as aſtingents to ſtop bleed- 
epi- 


ings 4. They are generally hurtful in fevers , eſpeci 

demical ** f, and externally in the hæmorrhoids 22 
4 Grew, Muſ Reg. Societ. P. 3. G. 3. c. 3. p. 347. Plot 
at. Hiſt. Staff. c. 3. F. 29. = Voyage: lect. 25 p- 94. 

* Nent. Fund. Med. P. 3. p. 469. Id. ibid. 540. © Id. 

ibid. P. 2. p. 160.] | 

Their chemical uſes are for making crucibles, retorts, and 


other veſſels, and for fixing oils and ſulphurs ; with which view 
they are uſed in the diſtillation of nitre, wax, turpentine, &c. 


to prevent their fuſing and boiling over. Lanciſ. ap. Mercat. 
Metalloth. p. 37. Stahl. loc. cit. See Bol us. 
BOLENLEA, or Bot , in natural hiſtory, a name given by an- 


tient writers to a ſort of ſtones of à roundiſh figure, and 
marked with ſeveral ridges and lines. They are ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame with thoſe called brontie and ambriæ, both being 
imagined to fall from the clouds in time of thunder ſtorms ; 


but are really no other than a common ſpecies of echi- 
_— BronTizZ and EcHIN ITX. 22 


BOLETO Lichen, a name given by Mr. Juſſieu to a plant, 
which partakes of the nature of the moreille and of the liver- 
wort, and which he has accurately deſcribed in the memoirs 
of the academy of ſciences at Paris. Its root conſiſts of a num- 
ber of flatted fibres, of the colour of the earth in which 
grow, and not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it: its ſtalk is of a 

-columnar ſhape, and is buried about an inch deep in the earth, 
and ſtands about four inches above it: it is at the root, 
and gradally tapers to the top, and is marked with irregular 
longitudinal furrows, divided by flat ridges : it is full of many 
irregular cavities alſo. within, and is thence very brittle and 
very light: the moſt eminent of the ridges, when they are ar- 
rived at the top of the ſtalk, become expanded into a ſort of 
Head, which is wrinkled and thin, and is of a fleſh-colour on 


the upper fide, and. yellowiſh underneath. This much reſem - 
bles the common lichen ; and the 


reſemble the moreille; whence its name. | 
The whole plant has the ſmell of the common muſhroom 


when young, has a viſcous liquid contained under the foldings 


of its head, which finally, when the plant is arrived at matu- 
rity, dries into the form of an extremely ſubtle yellow powder, 
which is the ſeed. Mem. Acad. Par. 1728. 928 Liehzx. 
BOLET Us, in botany, a word uſed by Linnæus to a 
genus of funguſes, uſually WH A by authors the 
name of agarzics, though very different from them. The aga- 
rics and boleti are both horizontal muſhrooms; that is, they 
have no pedicle, but grow to trees, &&c. by their ſide ; but the 
firſt are lamellated underneath, in the manner of the common 
muſhrooms. The boleti are all porous underneath. See the 
article AA Ric. 2 N 
A boletus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
3: The rough, duſky-Fhite, eſculent boletus, called the morel. 
2. The yellowiſh, rugoſe, eſculent boletus. . 3. The 
orbicular, eſculent, rugoſe boletus. 4. The conic eſculent 
bare... $6. The purple cancellated boletus, 6. The yellowiſh 
boletus. 7. The ſtinking phalloide boletus. Taurn. 


ed fingus nemorum, ' Voff. E p. 74. 
TH os Ant. Je 2.8; 5; Tb Bo i , 
The boletus is N tifite fungus - kind. 

| 2 T: 1. p. 361.  Pitiſe. loc. cit. A 


Roman epicures had it particularly in delight. - Nero uſed 
| —— The emperor 


Bor r is alſo uſed for a large iron 


pores of the ſtalk as much 


BOL TED four, that which has paſſed through the bolter. 


colour, ſpotted with yellow and brown marks; by | 
og -{ 4 | the bottoms made of woollen, hair, or even wire. 


6 call it the food of the gods, cibus 
| | 
a x ; \ 


BOL 


Claudius is ſaid to have been poiſoned with a medicated buli, 
iven him by his wife *.—[ * Set. in Ner. c. 339, 14 
in Claud. c. 44. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. 22. c. 22.] | 
BOLINTHOS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Ariſtotle, | 
and ſome of the other antient Greeks, to the monops of Alian, 
that is, the bonaſus. See Box Asus. | 
BOLLITO, in the glaſſ- works, the calcined materials for glaf: 
making; the ſalt and tarſo burnt together, and prepared for 
running into glaſs. This is commonly called frit, N,,; 
Art of Glaſs, p. 7. g 
BOLLOS, in the mines of Peru, a denomination given to the 
ingots or bars of ſilver procured there from the ore by the oye. 
ration of the fire, and uſe of aqua fortis. Savar. Di&, Com. 
T. 1. p. 400. | | 

BOLOGNA bottles. See UNANNE ALED bottles, 

BOLONIAN fone. See LApISs Bononienſis. 

BOLSTER, among furgeons, a ſoft yielding fubſtance, ei 
laid under the — a bend limb. Dy y 

BoLsTER is alſo uſed. for a ſtuffing, intended to fill out or raiſe : 
flat, ſinking, or hollow part. 

In which ſenſe, bo//ters are contrived for crooked, bunched, and 
otherwiſe diſtorted backs, ſhoulders, c. | 
By a conſtitution made underarchbiſhop Burchier, the clergyare 
forbidden to wear bolſlers about their ſhoulders, in their gowns, 
coats, or doublets. The occaſion of the prohibition is vari- 
ouſly conſtrued : ſome 12 that bo/fters came in faſhion in the 
reign of king Richard III. who being neceſſitated, by his na- 
tural deformity, to pad, the courtiers, and even the clergy, 
did the ſame, out of complaiſance to their prince; ſo that every 
body, who had the misfortune to be born ſtreight, was obliged 
to wear a bol/ter on his ſhoulders to be in the faſhion. Vid, 

obnſ. Eccleſ. Law, an. 1464. F. 2. 

ut though it is probably true this —— prevailed in Ri- 
chard the third's uſurpation, the conſtitution above- cited was 
made years before that prince took poſſeſſion of the 
throne ; ſo that it cannot be ſaid to have begun in his reign, 
though it might have been continued in complaiſance to him. 

BoLSTERS of a ſaddle, in the manege, thoſe parts which are 
raiſed on the bows, both before and behind, to reſt the riders 
thighs, and keep him in a poſture of withſtanding the diſor- 
ders which the horſe may occaſion. 

Common ſaddles have no bo//ters behind, or even before. Gul, 
Gent. DiR. in voc. 

BOLT, (Cyl ) in building, an iron faſtening for a door, moved 
with the hand, and catching in a ſtaple or notch made to re- 
ceive it.  Davil. Explic. Term. Archit. p. 907. voc. verroul, 
Felib. Princ. Archit. l. 1. c. 20. p. 168. Item, p. 535. voc. 
verrouil. Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. 

BoLT of a lock is the piece of iron, which entering the ſtaple, 
faſtens the door; being the part which is moved backwards and 
forwards by turning the key. Felib. Princ. Archit. p. 481. 
in voc. pene. See Lock and Key, Cycl. | 
Of theſe there are two ſorts ; one ſhuts of itſelf by — putting 
to the door, and is called a ſpring- bolt; the other, which only 
moves when the key opens or ſhuts it, is called a dormant bal. 
Maxon, Mech. Exer. p. 23. 


pin, having a round head 2 
one end, and at the other a key-hole or flit, wherein to put 
pin or faſtening, ſerving to make faſt the bar of a door, win- 
dow-ſhutter, or the like. Sauar. Dia. Comm. T. 1. p. 44% 
voc.-boulon. Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. | 
This is more particularly called a round bolt, or windew-bolt. 
Bol rs, in gunnery, are of ſeveral forts ; thoſe which go betwixt 
the cheeks of a carriage to ſtrengthen the tranſoms, are called 
tranſem-bolts, The large iron bolts or knobs on the checks of 
a carriage, which keep the handſpike from ſliding when it i 
iſing up the breech of the piece. The two ſhort bolts, thit 
| being put one in each end of an Engliſh mortar-carriage, fer: 
to traverſe her, are called traverſe bolts. The bolts that go 
through the cheeks of a mortar, and, by the help of quoins 
keep fixed at the elevation given her, are called braci* 
bolts. And the four bolts that faſten the brackets or checks q 
a mortar to the bed, are called bed bolts. Mar, Artill. P. 3 
c. 1. p. 45. | Gull. Gent. DiR. in voc. av 
BoLTs, in carpentry, denote pieces of wood cleft with wedges 
in order to be ſplit into laths. Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. 
BoLT is alſo uſed for a meaſure br 2 uantity of can, 
amounting to twenty-eight ells. Ry. Dict. in voc. i 
Bol x of ſilk or ſtuff — a long — piece, of indefinite 
meaſure. Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. Ilter-club. 
Peaſe BoLT, in Eſſex, denotes the peaſe-ſtraw, when the gra 
is thraſhed out of it. Id. ibid. as 


10 Tx, e BoLTERs. | 
in duilding, any prominence or 
piece of timber, end of à beam, or che like, 
; yond the naked of the wall. Vid. Len. 
Antiq. in voc. ter. 
BOLT or BouLTERs, 


2 — out, —4 
advancing 
Gloſf. ad Paroch. 


0 kind of a far meal, havin 


Collect. T. 1. Ne 89. p. 238. N er 
| whence alſo beutelen, to bolt. Kenn, Gloſl. ad Paroch. Ad 
in voc. butter. | 4 


2 


BOL 


The bakers uſe bolters which are worked by the hand; millers | 


have a larger ſort, wrought by the motion of the mill. Savar. 
Dia. Comm. T. 1. p. 375+ voc. bhutetu. See BoLTING. 
BOLTING, or Bour rx, (O. the act of ſeparating the 
flour from the bran; by means of 2 ſieve or bolter. Savar. loc. 
cit. voc. Huter: © 8kin; Etym. in voc. bolt. See BOLTER. | 
Bol TIN O cloth, or Bol TRA cloth, ſometimes alſo called bulting 
clath, denotes a linnen or hair- cloth for ſifting of meal or flour. 
Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. bulter. | 
Bor rind mill, a verſatile engine for ſifting with more eaſe and 
expedition. The cloth round this is called the halter. | 
Bor TIN, or BoULTING, among ſportſmen, ſignifies rouſing or 
diſlodging a coney from its place. Cox, Gent. Recr. 
10. | . g a . | . 
They 5 to bolt a „fart a hare, rouſe a buck, c. 
"BOLUC 7 in the Turk: affairs, denotes the chief of a com- 
pany, or a captain who has the command of an hundred Ja- 
nizaries. FExev. Diet. Univ. T. 1. p. 1102. | 
BOLUS (C ya.) — The Glu is a form much uſed in England, leſs 
abroad . In general, it may be conſidered as a of an 
electuary, from which it differs only in conſiſtence, as being 
ſomewhat ſtiffer, and in that being wrapped up for taking, it 
needs not to be ground to the nicety of ſmoothneſs required in 
an electuary. The bolaf form obtains chiefly in things of great 
„which require their doſes to be nicely adjuſted >.— 
[ * Quince, * P. 4. F. 6. p. 629. Id. Pharm. lect. 
16. 176, ſeq. | y £79 2 2 45 
Bals — chiefly denominated from their intentions, as eme - 
tic boluſes, . er es, aſtringent, anodyne, anti-febrile, 


alexipharmic, &c. boluſes. Yuinc. Dill P. 4. F 6. p. 


629. Barchuy/. Pharm. Synop. p. 43. Boerb. Lib. 
Med. p. 63, 24, Ke. hy 2 1 0it 
Whatever is fit for internal uſe, either by itſelf, or mixed with 
r ingredients, and can be red into a ſoft coherent 
-n and have a ſufficient quantity in a ſmall doſe, is fit for 
this form of medicine. 7 
All dry ſubſtances, which operate when exhibited in ſmall 
doſes, and ſuch as are proper only for forming powders, are 
called excipienda, and cannot make boluſes without the addition 
of ſome liquid, tenacious body; and the ſofter ſubſtances, 
which are more or leſs thick, as conſerves, electuaries, ſoft 
extracts, robs, pulps, ſoft confections, thick native and fac- 
titious balſams, ointments, and ſyrups, are ſome of 
them the conſiſtence of a bolus themſelves ; but the 
moſt are too thin, and are proper to be mixed with the pow- 
ders or excipientla befbre- mentioned, to conſtitute this form. 
Theſe are re called excipientia. 


Liquid ſubſtdnces, which are to be given in ſmall doſes, fuch | 


as liquid balſams; oils, fpirits, tinctures, eſſences, and elixirs, 

being of themſelves unfit for the form of a bolus, are to be re- 

ceived into other ſubſtances, or elſe to receive a proper pro- 

portion of other ſubſtances into them, before they can be 
iven in this form. ev". | tHe 
he choice of the proper ingredients for a bolus is 

by the following conſiderations : a due coheſion, ſoftneſs, and 


equable mixture, are eſſentially neceſſary to a bolus ; for this 


reaſon, dry ſubſtances muſt be put to liquid ones, and liquid 


ones to dry; to produce the proper conſiſtence; but the thick- | 


er electuaries, conferves, and robsg are themſelves naturally 
in form of a bolus, ' N W ee 
Acrid ſubſtances, and fuch as are offenſive eith® to the ſmell 
or taſte, or are of a very viſcid nature, are much more pro- 
| perly exhibited in form of beluſes than of powders; ſince their 
offenſive qualities are by this means concealed. The draſtic 
| purges, and mercurial preparations, are therefore very pro- 
perly given in boluſes. | S Aer 


ams, and other ſuch liquid ſubſtances, are beſt mixed into 


a bolus with ſugar, becauſe it not is the means of their 
oing down ealily; but it affiſls their d ution in the ſtomach. 

7 — 2 — — 

which ſoon become liquid, are improperly made i 
dients in boluſes which are to —— time; CS they Tall 
the form of the medicine, and looſe their own virtues ; and 
8 reaſon, ſuch r will ferment when 
t together, are very improper for boluſes, unleſs are 

to be ſwallowed as — made up. Toute it may box for 
that the number of ingredients in a bo/us ſhould never exceed 
3 Wen 3 ; 
The doſe of a bolus may be extended from a dram to a dram 
and half, or even to two drams, if the ingredients are very 
heavy ; fince this quantity of ſuch will lie in as ſmall a com- 
N ena 7 
an. f 


* 


quantity for a doſe cannot be compre- 
hended in this fize, it is better to divide the doſe into two o- 


mD. | 12 
num s made up at once ought to be 
— but the apothecaries — 


which means, che laſt which are taken, are uſually too hard“ 


to be ſwallowed, and often have laſt all their virtue. 
Sore. Volk. I. Gn * 


* 8 


t ingredients, the quantity never ſhould al. 


NO 1. 


When dry ſubſtances are ordered into the form of a Bolus, their 
doſe may be from one ſcruple to two; and the moſt uſual ex- 
cipient with us is ſyrup, which is left to the diſcretion of the 
as to its quantity. When robs, electuaries, or con- 
ſetves are uſed, the powdets muſt be leſs in quantity; and the 
common uſe, indeed, of conſerves for boluſes, is in the mix- 
ture with the mercurial powders, very ſmall quantities of which 
are ſingle doſes: and it is a general rule; that when the doſe 
of the powder is ſmall, the excipient muſt be thick, and itſelf 
nearly of the conſiſtence of a bo/us. When the doſe of the 
er is large, the excipient muſt be no thicket than + ws ; 
and when any thing liquid is added to a bolus, as the eſſential 
oils, Cc. the quantity in each bo/us muſt not excted three or 
four drops, and that muſt be added firſt to. the dry powder, that 
the proper quantity of the ſyrup only be added afterwards. 
Some ſort of boluſes are naturally of too thin a conſiſtence, and 
to theſe it is neceſſary, according to the ſeveral natures of their 
ingredients, to add to them powder of ſugar, liquorice, &c: 

It is the common cuſtom to wrap up boligſes in leaf- gold, or 
in a wafer; but ſome chooſe neither of theſe but will diſſolve 
them in ſome liquor before they are taken. The ſignature on 
each balus is to expreſs its nature and deſign, the liquor to be 
taken with or after it, and the regimen to be uſed; and it is 
highly neceſſary to give a convenient liquor after ſome of them, 
if we ſuſpect they are made of ingredients which will not eaſily 


diſſolve in the ſtomach; and this caution is to be ed 
pri , in thoſe of the terebinthinous and other ic 
nds, | 


Baluſes are a form of medicines almoſt univerſally uſeful. All 
we have to conſider in regard to the taking them is, whether 
the patient is in a condition to ſwallow a ſolid morſel, or not; 
and from hence it is eaſily inferred, that they are not to be 
given in quinſies, or in ulcers of the fauces ; apoplexies, epi- 
epſies, and ſyncopes alſo render them very improper. Vid. 
Heſſman, Quincy, James, Bate, &c. . 
BoLus Armena, Armenic, a medicinal earth in frequent 
uſe in the ſhops, but almoſt always ſophiſticated. 
The true hiſtory of this ſubſtance is this: there are three kinds 
of it; the white, the yellow, and the red, which have been all 
in repute in different of medicine, but of which the laſt 
only is now thought * The firſt or white bole Ar menic was 
in uſe very early in the world, tho' under a different name, the 
antients calling it the white Eretrian earth, This was uſed in 
the times of Dioſcorides. The ſecond or yellow was intro- 
- duced by Galen, and given in the great plague at Rome in his 
time. third or red kind is the bole Armenic of Avicenna, 
which we alſo pretend at this time to uſe ; but very little of it 
is to be found genuine among us, . 
The white bole Armenic, called white Eretrian earth by Dio- 
ſcorides, to di —— of the ſame 
place, is a fine, ſoft, and pure earth, moderately heavy, and 
of a cloſe, compact texture, of a clear, bright- white colour 
adhering firmly to the tongue, inſipid to the taſte, and melti 
like butter, in the mouth. It burns to a tony hardneſs with- 
out 2 and makes no efferveſcence with acid 
menſtrua. is ſeems, of all foſſile ſubſtances, the moſt ts 
| —— nature of pure earth. This is now dug in the 
part of Armenia; but is found in no great plenty, there 
being only one ſtratum known of it, and that not very thick. 
This is — a ſudorific and aſtringent. KT 
The N or the bole Armenic of Galen, is a 
very fine and beautiful earth, of a cloſe, compact texture, na- 


and of it, that it oſtem ſuddenly cured the plague, - 
and thet thots whom is did nor cure; ere telieved by no other” 


ities ; for 


B OM 


ef a darker colour in burning. Theſe are the ſeveral charac- 
ters, by which the Armenian boles may he diſtinguiſhed from 
all other earths of the ſame colours. is laſt ſpecies is what 
we now pretend to uſe. It is found in vaſt plenty in the 
north eaſt parts of Armenia, and is ſometimes uſed in Ger- 
many; but ſcarce ever ſeen in England. What is called | bo/e 
Armenic in our ſhops being no other than a villainous compo- 
* fition of no better materials than common tobacco · pipe-clay, 
and an ochre known among painters by the name of Spaniſh 
brown. Vid. Hi: Hiſt. of I p. 2, 8, 10. | 


The Armenian bole is uſed in diarrhæas, dyſenteries, catarrbs, 


&c. Some alſo give it an alexipharmic virtue, efficacious in 


BOM 


charged- with gun-powder. The 

rather a ſort of baliſtæ for throwing ſtones, and Raves — 
—— ropes. Fruiſſart, T. 2. C. 103. 1Du Cange, Gloſf. Lat. 

„1. p. 879. 8 150 
BOMBARDING, the art or act of attacking a city or fortreſ. 
by throwing bombs into it, in order to ruin or ſet on fire the 
houſes and magazines, and do other miſchiefs: Fæſch. Ing. Le, 
p. 107, ſeq. Aubin. Dict. Mar. p. 99. See BOB, Cycl. and Sts. 
Bombarding is not reckoned the ' moſt honourable method cx 
making war, as it rather tends to do miſchief to the inhabitant; 

than to the Works. 1 | | 
BOMBASINE, - in commerce, a kind of filk-ſtuff manufactured 


| ilential diſeaſes ; but its uſe in this intention is at beſt du- 
1 Vid. Lang. Epiſt. Med. I. x. ep. 18. | 
The Germans, for the Armenian bole, uſe that of Tocay, which 
. Crato holds preferable to it. The French uſe a like clay; found 
in divers provinces of that kingdom; and the Englith fullers 
earth, Cat. Conſil. 79. It. Epiſt. 123, 130. Caf. Lex. | 
Med. OY Phil. Tranſ. Ne 1. p. 41: Boyle, Phil. Work. 
T. r. p. 59. | 
Bol. us had, Babes bole, in the materia medica, a medi- 


at. Milan, and thence ſent into France and other countrie., 
Savar. Di. Comm. T. 1. p. 401. 
— French alſo uſe the word bomboſine for ſtuff made of co. 
ton, more properly called dimittx. , 
BOMBAST, in matters of diction, a ſtyle too high and pom- 
pous for the ſubje& and occaſion ; or words too big and 
ſounding for the ſenſe and meaning. HFerenf. Treat. of 
Logomach. p. 187. Haub. Man. de, bien Penſer, dial. 3. p. 
241, f. tem, dial. 4. p. 342, ſeq. See STYLE, Cc. 


. 


voc. See Carss0Nn. 


. - Bombs came not into common uſe before the year 


cinal earth, dug in many parts of the kingdom whoſe name it BOM a term uſed to ſignify the cotton- tree. See Cor. 
bears, and uſed there, in Germany, and ſome other. coun- | ToN, Cycl. o 2 18054 | 
tries, as an aſtri and a valuable medicine in malignant [| The word is alſo written #ambax, and doubtleſs came origi. 


_ fevers, It is a very pure and fine bole, conſiderably heavy, and 
of a ſomewhat deep yellow, with a flight admixture of rediſh- 
neſs. It is naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, ſomewhat friable, 
and melting in the mouth, with an unctuous or fatty taſte. It 
does not eferveſte with acids, and will not burn to a redneſs, 
as the common clays and ochres 
Hill, Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 9. 
BoLus Gallica, French bole, in the 


materia medica, an earth — 
in many parts of France; but principally in the neig od 
| « England 


of Paris, and very much uſed there, and ſometimes in d 
It is a very good aſtringent, and much better than the adul- 
- terated ſubſtance we commonly call bole Armenic, It is an 
irregular and rude- ſubſtance, very heavy, and compact in ſome 
parts, and looſe and friable in others. It js of a pale-red co- 
| Tour, veined, and (potted with a pale yellowiſh-red earth, of a 
much looſer texture than the reſt, and properly a marle. It 
eaſily breaks between the fingers, and melts in the mouth, 
Hm an unctuous ſoſtneſs on the tongue. il, Hiſt. of 
11. * 
| The apothuniiyroncht1e-checls fucks bs is free. from: wales, or 
elſe to pick out the yeins before the-maſs is powdered, they be- 
not at all of the nature of the reſt; and the beſt is that 
OO Indy in the mouth, and is perfectly free 
Bol us Orientalis, in the materia medics, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the bole Armenic. Moſt of them, how- 
ever, underſtand by this name the red kind, which is the bole 
of Avicenna, not the yellow one of Galen. 
Bolus Toccavienſis, in the materia medica, an earth found in 


Crate, ap. Boyle, Works fol. Edit. vol. x. p. 50 

BOM, in zoology, the name of an American ſerpent, remark- 
- able for its noiſe, which is like the ſound of the word uſed as 
its name. It grows to a vaſt fize, and is perfeAly harmleſs, 

never hurting. any one. Ray, Syn. Anim. p. 329. 

BOMARIN, in zoology, a name uſed by or the hippopo- 

- tanius, or river-horſe, Grew, Muſ. p. 14. | 

BOMB (Ol.) — Bombs may be uſed without mortar- pieces, as 
was done by the Venetians at Candia, when the Turks had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the ditch, rolling down bombs upon 
them along a plank ſet ſloping towards their works, with ledges 

on the ſides to keep the bomb right forwards. They are ſome- 


A 'new ſort of bombs of vaſt weight have been lately invented by 
the French, called comminges. 'Keſch. Ing. Lex. p. 108. 

1634, and 
chen only in the Dutch and'Spaniſh armies. One Malus, 


an Engliſh engineer, is ſaid to have firſt carried them into | 


* ut in uſe at the ſiege of Colliouſe, 
1 . P. 99. 
I be art of throwing bombs makes a branch of ; found- 
cd on the 2 | 
gun: powder. Gunngry, PROJECTILE, Gun-Pow- 
, DER, * and & 0 
Meſſ, Blondel „ Guiſnee d, de Reſſons „ de la Hire , 
and others ©, have written expreſly- on the art of throwing 
bombs.—[' * I Art de jetter des homes, Par. 1683. * Theor. 
des Project. ou du jet des bomber, printed in Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. an. 1707. p. 181, ſeq. An extract of it is given by 
Fontenelle, in Hiſt, Acad. 170%. p. 150. Meth. pour 
tirer les bombes avec ſucces, printed in Mem. de Acad Scienc. 
ann. 1710. p. 3 + "9h & Vid; Mem. Acad. Scienc. ann. 


France, where 
in 1642. Aubin. 


$ % 


readily do in a ſmall fire. | 


„ „ 4 8 


] 
, 


. 


— — 


reſembling bole. Armenic, and of ſimilar virtues. | 


Sunnery 
projectiles; and the laws and qualities of | 


nally, „ r from the word Sapfvt. Du Cange, Gloll, 
Græc. T. 1. p: 580, ſeq. See BoMR XJ. ; 
BOMBUS, in muſic, an artificial motion with the hands, imi- 
tating, in cadence and harmony, the buzzing of bees. 
The word is originally Greek, %-, where it ſignifies the 
buz or noiſe of bees, gnats, and the like. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq, 
T. 1. p. 286. Veſſ. Etym. p. 44. 
In this ſenſe, bombus made one of the ſpecies of applauſe uſ: 
by the antient auditories. Vid. Surf. in Ner. c. 20. ap. Hif, 
Acad. Infer. T. 1. p. 142. | | 
Bomsvs, in medicine, denotes a murmuring noiſe, as of wind 
breaking out of a narrow into a larger cavity, frequently hear 
in the thick inteſtine. 2 
——— in the ears, , e rr 
Hippocrates as a ſign of death. Hippec. t. 135. 25. 
Caſt. Lex. Med. p. = | _ 
BOMBYCINUM, in antient writers, properly denoted a ſpe- 
cies of filk, brought from Aſſyria and the iſland of Cos. 
In which ſenſe, it toad: diſtinguiſhed from ſericum, another 
ſart of filk brought from the Indies. Mem. Acad. Inſcr, 7, 
2 344. See SERICUM. 6 
MBYLEIUS, in natural biftory, the name of the common 
humble bee, of which we have a great variety of ſpecies, many 
of them very beautiful. ECW | 
Mr. Ray, in his hiſtory of inſects, mentions no leſs than nine. 
teen kinds, all wholly different from one another. 1. Ile 
great black hwnble bee; which is all over black, except that the 
two laſt rings of the body are rediſh. 'Fhis ſpecies is ve) 
hairy, 2. The ſmall humble bee, with a black back, and an 
tail and belly. 3. The common honey- 
making bumble bee. This is of a middle ſize ; its back is co- 
vered with long rediſh hairs, and it uſually builds its neſt in 
the graſs. 4. The middle-{ized black humble bee, with a hel 
low down on the middle of its legs. 5. The great black hun- 
ble bee, with a double ſtreak of yellow on the neck, and on tbe 
body. 6. The great black humble bee, with à yellow tail, and 
a yellow line on the back. 7. The middle black bumble lee 
with a red tail, and a yellowiſh green line on the ſhoulder. 
9. The white-haired great humble ber, with a rediſh tail. 0. 
The middle-ſized black humble bee, with three lines of a fei 
yellow on the back. 11. The great black bet 
with a white tail, and three lines of yellow on the back. 12. 
The middle ſized humble bee, with a black ſhining body, 2" 
white line round the neck. 13. The middle-fized bumble be 
covered all over with rediſh/hair. 14. The great black bun! 
bee, with a body intirely ſmooth and ſhining, The wing 
this ſpecies: are of a beautiful bluiſh purple colour. 15. The 
great black humble bee, with a white tail, and with two nie 
of yellow on the back. The belly of this ſpecies is who") 
black. 16. The black humble bee, with a white 
and with two rows of a rediſſi yellow on its back. The wm 
— is rather a large ſpot than a line. 17. The 5 
humble bee, with two lines on its back; the upper of a dul 
yellow, and conſiderably broad; the other narrower, Yar 
white. 18. The great humble ber, with a broad yellow ek 
and with the hinder part of the body covered with fine V ; 
hairs, 19. The ſmall black humble ber, with a white 8 
and a white rein round both its ſides, from the breaſt to 
tail. Ray, Hiſt. Inſ. p. 246. See Bes. 
BOMBYLOPHAGES, hunble bee-eater, in natu 
name of a fly of the tipu /a or father- long- legs kind, 
larger and ftronger than the common kinds; and loving nor 
without knowing how to extract it from the flowers, it 


* 


1700. p. 257. Bibl. Ital; Te 9. p. on the humble bees, and deſtroys them, in order to get t 
198. Ron 9, ſec. 2. . gary ſeq] : bag of homey which thy conn. Ir js of a;blackiſh cle 
Water-Boms. | R-bomb. '- 12 diy _ the body; its head is of a bright red, and the eyes ver) 
BoMB-veſſels are ſaid to be the invention of M. u, and to | andpraminent.” It is chiefly in mountainous place , 
have been firſt uſed at the bombardment of Algier. Till then, | BOMBYLUS-Tzveds, in natural hiſtory, the name of ee 
2 — . place from-the | of humble bee, which eats its way into wood, and there 
lea. ur, | 


its neſt. Mr. Baniſter mentions one of . theſe neſts, e 


to have 


BON 


in a beam of a houſe; the timber of which was ſo tough, 
— g * would ſcarce make its way into it. The hole 


was jult large enough for the body of the bee. This hole went | 


icufarly two inches into the wood, and then turned 
PRE — a of a Capacity to hold ſeveral of theſe; 
creatures. There were only three found in it ; but others were 
about the entrance, and many mate might have lived com- 


* BOMBYX, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome authors to 


ies of winged inſet, endowed with a ſting in the manner 

Wy oy _ walps. It is of the ſhape of a waſp, but all 

over black in colour; it ſtings very ſeverely, always leaving the 

ſting in the wound. It builds its neſt of clay, which it works 

up to a very hard conſiſtence, and finally faſtens to a ſtone. | 

BomByx is alſo a name given to the ſilt-worm, See the ar- 
ticle S1LK-WORM. | 


BomBYx, f., in the antient muſick, a kind of inſtrumeht, 


which, in Ariſtotle's time, was made of a reed, calamus; and, 


by reafon of its length, was difficult to play on. V. Barthel. | 


de Tibiis Veterum, c. 4. p. 27. | 
The word ſeems alſo to have been uſed for 4 contrivance of 
| horn, for ſhutting and opening the holes of wind inſtruments. 
Male Treat. of Muſ. c. 14. 5 2. p. 470. : 
Bowmnyx, in the antient naturaliſts, ſignifies indifferently either 
Glk or cotton. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. 19. c. 1. Mem. Acad. In- 
ſcript. T. 7. p. 339- | 
—— ͤ·́—Fꝓ— — —_— bombys, in Pliny and the antients, 
denoted only filk ; it being not till the middle age that the 
word firſt came to ſignify goſ/prum, ot cotton. Mentfauc. Pa- 
lzog. Græc. I. 1. c. 2. p. 17» Ve, Etym. p. 75. 
BOMONICA, in antiquity, an appellation given, at Sparta, to 
the children, who, in the ſacrifices of Diana, ſtrove who ſhould 
receive the greateſt number of ſtripes with rods, which they 
ſometimes continued to do the whole day, and even, as Plu- 
tarch relates, to death itſelf, V. Meurſ. Gree. Ferial. I. 2. 
Trev. D. Univ. T. 1. p. 1104. . 
The word is formed from ge, altar, and nxn, victory; im- 
porting as much as vior ad aras, or conqueror at the altars. 
BON, or BAN, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the tree, the kernel of whoſe fruit is the coffee. The fruit is, 
1 ſame A. 2. _ * — 1 2. 4 
A fides, or Bod A-fſide, is peaking of things done 

with 2 intention, in oppoſition to thoſe done with a 
deſign of fraud and deceit, faid to be mala fide. Stat. 13. E- 
liz. c. 5. 12 Car. I. c. 18. Fac. Law Dict. in voc. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, a grant, a conveyance, bona fide. N vod, 
Inſt. Engl. Law, I. 2. c. 3. p. 221. | 

In caſes, in the civil law, the bona fide of an action ex- 
cuſes the want of ſome of the euſtomary forms. Briſſ. de 
Verb. Signif. p. 83. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 5 | 
Contracts boriet A. among civilians, ſtand contradiſtinguiſh- 
ed from thoſe Hricti juris; the former being gained by plain 
honeſty and conſcience, which ſometimes includes ſeveral 
things not expreſsl mentioned; whereas the latter are reſtrained 
to the expreſs. terms of the deed; Ind, l. 3. c. r. p. 207. 
A buyer ung 6, is he who really believed the thing to be- 
long to the ſeller at the time when he purchaſed it. 
A polleſfor bonæ ſidei, he who is in poſſeſſion of a thing be- 
longing to another, but which he truly believes is his own. 
Calu. Lex. Jur. p. 121. 
To be entitled to the benefits of next acceſſion, it is requiſite 


the perſons have poſſeſſed the thing 1 4 or really thought | . 


2 the proprietors. Wood, Imper. Law, I. 2. 

c. 3. p. 161. | 

| Preſcription cannot ariſe from acts done mala fide ; ſince what 
was unjult in its origin, can never be made juſt by time and 

- continuance. Id. ibid. L I, C. 1. p. 105. Item, L 2; C. 4. 
p. 164. See PRESCRIPTION, Cycl. 

Actions Box & fidei, thoſe wherein, for further 


1, the judge 
might take cognizance of things not mentioned between the | 


parties. Calu. ubi ſupr. p. 120.  Briff. loc. cit. 
Judgment Bow a fide, that wherein the parties are obliged to pay 
each other what is due bona fide, i. e. juſtly and equitably ; and 
the judge has 2 of eſtimating what is thus due to the 
actor or plaintiff; a power given him by the formula of the 
Prætor, viz. Ex fide bona, vel quantum hes melius. 
Box A gratia, a phraſe antiently' uſed in ſpeaking. of divorces, 
which were brought aniicably about for ſome juſt reaſon; with 
the conſent of both parties, and without any crime on the part 
of either, as in caſe of old age, diſeaſe, barrenneſs, mona- 
chiſm, captivity, or the like. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 120. Du 
_ Cange Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 582. | I 
BONASUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of wild- 
ox, of: the ſiae of the tame kind common with us, but of a 
thicker body, and having on its neck a mahe liks that of a 
horſe, and horns very ſhort- and crooked;; ſo 28 to be of no 
uſe to him in fighting. 18 . of 
When he is urged, he is able to throw out lis dung a great 
25 and ĩt is then of a hot and corroſtve natute, thought not 
at other times; and this is his method of defending himſelf : 
a thing hardly credible, as Mr: Rep y obſerves; if we had 
not ' vos other animals, ich are capable o the like 
things. Ray's Synop. Qyad.- p. 71. Set the article Ear ho- 
CAMELVUs. | db gre ES en LO 
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BOND, (Ge) in maſonry and bricklaying, is when bricks or 


ſtones are, as it were, knit and interwoven; that is, the joints 
are not made over, or upon other joints; but reach at leaſt ſix 
inch, both within the wall and on the ſurface, as the art of 
building requires. Davi/. Explic. Term. Architect. p. £62. 
voc. Liaiſen. Neve, Build, D. in voc. See MAasonRy, Cycl. 
Among carpenters, when they ſay, make good bond, they mean, 
faſten the two or more pieces of timber well. together, either 
with tenanting, mortiſing, dove-tailing, Cc. 


BONDMAN, Bondus, in the Engliſh law, is uſed for a villach, 


or tenant in villena Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. J. 1. p. 582. 
voc. Bondus. See 8 and VILLENAGE, Cycl. 
The Romans had two kinds of bondmen; one called ſervi, who 
were thoſe either bought for money, taken in war, lett by ſuc- 
ceſſion, or purchaſed by ſome other lawtul acquilition ; or elſe 
born of their bondtuumen, and called vernz. Both are called in 
out law villains in groſs, as being immediately bound to the 
perſon and his heirs. We may add a third kind of bondmen 
mentioned by Juſtinian, called adſcriptitii glebæ, or agricenſiti ; 
vrho were not bound to the perſon, but to the ground or place, 
and followed him wlio had the land; Theſe, in our law, arc 
called villains regardants, as belonging to the manor or place. 
Smith, de Republ.. Ariglor.. 1. 9. c. 10. 
In the Engliſh as well as Scottiſh laws, thoſe called by the Ro- 
mans vernæ, ate ſometimes alſo denominated nativi, as being 
born on the land. Sten. de Verb. Signif. p. 22. voc. Bonda- 

. Fium. Spelm. Gloſſ. voc. Nativus, p. 426. | 
The word is formed from the Saxon bond, ſignifying a fetter. 


BONDAGE properly denotes a ſtate of ſervitude or very. 


BO 


BoRDAGE by the forelock, or Bondagium 5 anterivres crinet capi- 
is 


Box DAC E, Bondagium, in Engliſh law writers, the ſame with 


villenage. Du Can. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 582, ſeq. See VII- 
LENAGE, Cycl. | | 

Tenants in bondage paid heriots, and did fealty; they were not 
to fell trees in their own garden, without licence of the lord *. 
The widow of a tenant in bondage held her huſband's eſtate, 
guamdiu vixerit fine marito *,—[* V. Kenn. Paroch. Antiq. p- 
456. Þ Id. ibid. p. 458. It. in Gloſſ. ad voc. | 


tis, was when a freeman renounced liberty, and became 
| flave to ſome great man; Which was done by the ceremony of 
cutting off a Jock of bair on the forehead, and delivering it to 
his lord; denoting, that he was, to be maintained by him for 
the future. | | 
Such a bbndman; if he reclaitnied his ogy or were fugitive 
from his maſter, might be drawn again to his ſervitude by the 
. noſe ; hence the origin of the popular menace, to pull a man 
3 noſe, Sken. de Verb. Signif. p. a2. 


DUC}. in botany, the name given by Plumier to a genus 
of plants, afterwards characterized by Linnæus under the name 


of ginn. See Gurtanvpaina: 
BONDU 


UCH,.ift the materia medica, a name by which many 
authors have called the Molucca, Marſao, of Bezoat nuts. 
Dale, Pharm. p. 336. 


BONE (Cyct.) — The otigin and formation of bones is generally 
| whi 


traced from cartilages, which all bones are ſuppoſed once to have 
been 3 or, according to others; membranous tendons b. 


Some deduce theſe further from gellies © ; and others from 


mere fluids 4j which fucceflively ariving at greater and greater 
conſiſteney, become firſt gelatinous, then tendinous, then car- 
tilaginous, and laſtly bony.——f* Afro, Oſteol. p. 34, ſeq. 
Veſing. Synt. Anat. c. 8. p. 124, ſeq. . Phil. Tranſ. Ne 54. 
p- 1096. Item, Ne 71. p. 2136. Item, Ne 8. p. 4023. 
> Cafp. Barth. Specim. Hiſt, Anat. ap. Chauv. Lex. Phil. p. 
464. voc. Os. Monro, loc. cit. * Chauu. I. c. p. 14.] 
Hence the different ſtates of the bones in different ages, ſexes, 
and the like; which, in children, are found ſoft, moiſt, and 
cartilaginous; in aged people, hard, dry, and inflexible ; the 
very cattilages in theſe frequently becoming bony. Bla/. 
Comm. ad Veſling. c. 2. p. 14. N 
Dr. Niſbet, in his human oſteology, undertakes to demon- 
ſtrate, that the notion of all, or any bones, being originally 
Jaginous, is without foundation in nature. | 
Some conſider the membrane wherewith the Bones are lined, as 
a kind of perioſteum internum, if the expreſſion may be allow- 


ed; which, according to Havers, takes its origin from the 


muſcular coat of the medullary artery. Be this as it will, it is 
. contiguous with the whole i ſarface of the bones, and 


enters the tranſverſe pores; as the external perioſteum does the 


ſmuoſities of the bones ; —_ it does not adhere ſo cloſe 
thereto as the external does. Mia, lib. cit. p. 19; | 
The bones are uſually capped at the ends with s, and 
to them are alſo'ahnexed li ts. See CarTILAGE and 
JLicament, Cycl. and Suppl. - | 


The do&rine of the bones makes a particular branch of ana- 
tiny,” under the denomination 6f oftedlogy, or offtography; See 


OsrROrOO r, W e . 
The formation or ge the bones is. called ation, or 
7 7.  See(Os81F1caTION; Cyck and Fl. 
A ſyſtem of the ſeveral bones of a body, dried, whitened, and 
. by art, is called a e/eton. 
N SKELETON Cyd. and Sup²⁵t Cad He att 
Animals without vm, are ſald to be aufe; fucks are all the 
ſpecies of reptiles) ieh, M © 1 = 


. * . 
* * 


Bartholin 


4 «& *© 1 


BON 


Bartholin alſo — an inſtance of an anofteus, er boneleſs | with a little water or oil, it recovers ſome degree of tefiacity 


child, ſhewn at Briſtol, whoſe arms and legs were flexible like 


a glove. Barthol, Act. Med. Hafn. T. 5. Obſ. 103. ** | 


See alſo Blaſ Comm. ad Veſling. c. 2. p. 15. | 
In a hone we conſider divers things; the body, which isthe mid- 
dle or greater part, called by Galen dioph:/s ; the beads, which 
are the oreat protuberances at the ends ʒ the neck, the part im- 
mi diatel / und r he head; ſupercilia, the extremities of the ſides 
of a cavity at the end of a bene; ridges, the inent, ſali- 
ent parts in che of the body of the bone f.—[* Gagliard. 
Anat. P. 1. c. t. ſ. 2. Heiſt. Comp. Anat. 9. 45, ſeq. 
* Le Clerc, Comp. Surg. P. 10. J. 2 

| cavities are formed for-articulation, called cotyles and 
glews, which contain a mucilaginous humour, ſeparated from 
the glands of that name; others, not ſubſervient to articulation, 
receive different names, according to their figures; ſome being 


called foramina, or holes; others, foſſee, or trenches ; others, | 
fulei, or furrows, &c.. Heiſt, lib. cit. H. 56, ſeq. p. 21. Vat. 


Phyſ. Exper. p. 660. Hern. Micro. p. 7, ſeq. . 
— with - to their form and may be divided 
into flat or broad, which have thin ſolid fides, and a thick in- 
termediate ſpongy part; and round, which are more hollow, 
having thicker and ſtronger walls. Monro, lib. cit. p. 26. 
Bones may be divided with regard to their conſiſtence, 1. In- 
to rocky, ofa petroſa, which are hardeſt of all; as the temple 
| bones, thoſe of the ear, the thigh bone, tibia, &c. 2. Soft 
bones, ofſa mollia ; as the ethmoides, vertebrz, - carpus, tarſus, 
and the epiphyſes. 3. Solid bones, ofa ſolida, thoſe without 
any cavities ; as the omoplata, - iſchion, the teeth, &c. Trev. 
Diet. Univ. T.'4. p. 378. voc. W. Ms 
The bones, in reſpect of their internal ſtructure, may be divided 
into thoſe which have a notable cavity within, filled with mar- 
row, as the bones of the arms and legs; and thoſe which have 
no ſuch cavity, or marrow, as the bones of the ſkull and ribs, 
&c. Drake, Anthrop. I. 3. c. 16. p. 25 * 
. Little bones are denominated officles... See OsS1CLE. > 
Bones are alſo divided according to the parts wherein they are 
found, into the bones of the head, the feet, the thorax, &c. 
From their offices, figures, &c. many have likewiſe proper 
names, as the os ſacrum; j lacrymale, coccendix, pubis, 
&e. — a, thoſe full of large pores, 
formed like honey-combs. * * e 
All the bones are full of pores t, except 
whence it is that ſkeletons imbibe the moiſture of the air, and 
- Increaſe in weight, as the atmoſphere does in humidity *,— 
Nr ork. Abr. T. 1. p. 448. Id. ibid. T. 2. 
3 25 5 1. p. 449. 11 5 2 D : 
2 their veſſels and circulating fluids, and, in ſhort, 
| the ſame general texture which other parts have; ſolidity, and 
the ſtronger coheſion of parts, are the only evident diſtinguiſh- 
— þ ary the compoſition of bones. Monro, ap. Med. 
Edinb. Vol, 5. Art. 24. 3 
There is at leaſt one artery for each bone, ſeveral having more, 
for che conveyance and ſecretion of the medullary matter. 
After the ingreſs of the into the bone, it divides into a 
number$of branches, which are diſtributed verſum on 
the internal membrane i. The blood, which remains after the 
ſecretion of the marrow, is returned by veins, ſome of 
which paſs out of the bone either at the ſame hole whereby the 
1 * Frags it, or very near it *. [I Nieavent. Relig. Phi- 
loſ. t. 11. ſect. 10. F. 13. p. 114. * Meanro, lib. citat. 
p. 22. See alſo Lemery, in . Acad. Scienc, An. 1704. 
p- 44. FYeſling. lib. cit. c. 2. p. 16. & Blaſ. Comm. ad eund. 
ibid. 2 Conſp. Phyſiol. Tab. 25. p. 363, ſeq. - Hiſt. 
cad, Scienc. An. 1700. p. 19] 2 
The bones, Mr. Hales obſerves, do not 
articulations, which would 


grow in the joints or 
their motion : but this, we 


doubt, would be difficult to make out. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 398. 


p- 32 | = .M . , | ws 2 4 
t i a that of whatever figures bones are, and in 
whatever manner their fibres are diſpoſed, their ſtrength 
muſt always be in a ratio compounded of their quantity of 
bony matter, and of the diſtance of their center of gravi 
from the center of motion. Monroe, lib. cit. P. "ad 
Med. Eff. Edinb. T. 1. Art. 10. p. 112, ſeq. Hiſt. Acad. 
Scienc. An. 1702. p. 157. FED, 1 | 
Hence, on a double account, the part of a bone, frac- 
tured, muſt be ſtronger than any other part of that ſame bone, 
becauſe the diameter is enlarged, and the quantity of matter is 
increaſed, Afonro, ib. p. 29. N abet 
The human bones have been ſometimes known to 
and flexible, ſo as to bend any way with leſs difficulty than the 
many pow of a healthy perſon's leg. See Phil. Tranſact. 
470. . : i * ; ; | 5 
Bones have ſometimes been found incruſted with ſtone, which 
has given riſe to accounts of ſkeletons petrified. See Philoſ. 
Tranſat. No 477. p. 557; ſeq 
By diſtillation in a retort, the bones reſolve into phlegm, ſpi- 
| rit, volatile ſalt, fetid oil, and caput mortuum, which, calcin- 
ed in an open fire, leaves a white earth, without any fixed ſalt. 


This laſt appears to be the proper conſtituent part of the bones 
„% 0 the earth füll re- 


tains the former ſhape of the bane, though it be ſo brittle, that, 


on the leaſt touch, it moulders into duſt. 
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the teeth : | 


grow ſoft | 
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in; but cannot be reſtored to its former firmneſs. Mans, 


lib, cit; P. 1. F. 18, ſeq. Heiſt. Comp. Anat. C. 41. See | 


alſo Grew, Diſc. of Mixt. fe&. 2. c. 3. F. 18. 

Boxes microſcopically examined. On viewing the bones with the 
aſſiſtance of good glaſſes, their ſuperficial part is found to con. 
fiſt of a great many ſmall veſſels, and ſome few of a larger ſize. 
which laſt, when they come to the ſurface of the bone, appear 


inveſted with either a membrane or a bony ſubſtance, perfedtly. 


tranſparent. The inſide of the bone is a ſpongy or cellular ſub. 
ſtance, conſiſting of long particles, cloſely united; and theſe 
are compoſed of numberleſs ſmall veſſels, clofely united, ang 
ſome running lengthways, others taking their courfe toward the 
ſide of che bony fibres; which, notwithſtanding their great 
number of 
lel, and others perpendicular to the length of the bone. Mr. 
Lewenhoeck diſcovered once, in a ſmall bit of a ſhin bene, four 
or five veſſels, with apertures large enough for a filk to 


thr , each whereof ſeemed furniſhed with a valve, diſpoſed” 


in ſuch a manner as to let out what was contained in the veſſel, 
but ſuffer nothing to return into it. 
The way to examine the bones, is to ſhave off, with a ve 
ſharp penknife, extremely thin pieces, wiſe, croſſwiſe, 
and obliquely,and theſe from the outſide, inſide and middle of the 
bone, and apply theſe, ſome dry, others moiſtened with water, 
to the focus of the double microſcope ; and thus the veſſels will 
be ſeen in all directions: but the beſt way of ſeeing the bony 
ſtructure, is by putting the bones in 1 till they are 
red hot, and then taking them out ly, you will find the 
bony cells, though tender, perſect and entire; and, being now 
quite empty, they may be viewed with eaſe and pleaſure. Ba- 
ters Microſcope, p. . dnl 
8 of the Box Es. — The diſeaſes to which the bones are ſub- 
jet, are fractures |, luxations, fiſſures, caries n, cancers, nodes, 
rickets, tophi, exoſtoſes or excreſcences , &c. Lo which 
may be added other leſs uſual diforders, as preternatural hard- 
nella almoſt to a degree of petrefaction v, and ſtiffneſſes to the 
condition of wax 4, unions or coalitions of all the bones of the 
body into one , creaking of the bones in ſcorbutic caſes *, 
worms in the cavities of the bones , &c. Mr. Petit gives an in- 
ſtance of the carnification of the bones; wherein, by a change 
- contrary to that of their firſt formation, they were reconverted 
from bones to-fleſh, or cartilages ®.—[ * Gorr, Med, Defin. p. 
212. voc. xdlayua. Hern. Microl. ſect. 1. F. 11. p. 3: 
= Boerh. Aph. F. 542, ſeq. Mem, Acad. Scienc. An. 17 0b. 
318. Gerr. lib. cit. p. 145. voc. r . Phil. Tranſact. 
251. p. 140. Vid. Le Clerc, Comp. Anat. c. 8. p. 23 
_ Boerh. Aph. F. 512, ſeq. Vat. Phyſ. Exper. P. 2. 
. C. 6. Blaſ. Comm. ad Veſling. c. 2. p. 14. Bar- 
thol. Act. Med. Hafn. T. 3- Obſ. 24. p. 38.  Blaſ. ubi ſupra, 
Phil. Tranſ. NY 216. p. 21. Mem. Acad. &ci- 
t Phil. Tranſ. Ne 379. p. 429. 


amputation, perforation, trepanation, ſetting or replacing, ex- 


foliation, ſhaving, filing, &c. Mem. Acad. Scienc. An, 1716. 
p-. 392. - Horn. p. 40, ſeq. 1 35 
Boxes, wounds of .— As blunt inſtruments uſually make fractures 


of the bones, 1o ſharp ones, ſuch as ſwords, ſpears, &c. do, 
properly ſpeaking, ſometimes wound them; and theſe wounds 
cannot be ſuffered, without a great variety of ſymptoms, which 
are often very dangerous, according to the fize and depth of 
the wound, and the nature of the wounded part. Such ſight 
wounds as do not penetrate deep into the bone, are often at. 
tended with no danger, eſpecially if proper care be taken 
in the dreſſing of them, and the injured bone be as much as poſ- 


ſible kept covered with its integuments, from the injuries of the 
air. All fatand oily medicines muſt be wholly reject 
ed in wounds of this kind, as great enemies to the bones. But 
when wounds of this kind penetrate deep, and wholly divide 
the bone and its 3 parts, or violently affect any of te 
organs neceſſary to life, in the head, neck, back- bone, or 
with a or diviſion of the longer veins, arteries, nerves, 
and tendons of the upper and lower limbs, the danger is always 
eat, the cure difficult, and death too often the conſequence 


| Petit has adviſed that, in wounds of the bones, if the ſolutio" 


- be inflicted lengthwiſe, the lips of the wound are to be cloſe! 
and united by the uniting bandage; but if the wounds are Vf) 
obli . then chey are to bo joined 6p” 
ther by ſuture, and the eighteen-headed bandage ; but this is 
certainly a wrong method in many caſes of this kind. Indeed, 
in the firſt kind of theſe wounds, and when they are ver) 
flight, as when the full is not wholly, nor indeed very deep 
ted, and that without contuſion, nor the brain much 
urt, this method may do very well; but when the cont!2!) 
of cheſe mild fi are the caſe, a very different 5 
of cure is to be at z the wound is to be kept open 


with lint, and nothealed up till thoroughly cleanſed ; for, Þ) * 


too ſpeedy, cloſure of ſuch wounds, the very worſt ſymptom> 
and even death very often, are brought on. 
Zo alſo, in flight, oblique, or tranſverſe wounds of opens 
the ſuture, or the cighteen-headed bandage, may be uſed u. 
and ſucceſs ; but theſe are ſeldom neceſſary; and oblique 


wounds of the head, forehead, and cranium, if not violent 


apertures, are extremely hard, and lie fome paral- 
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nes, the x iv be much eaſier cloſed and retained by a | 
1. D laſer, than by ſutures with the needle, 
or the eighteen-headed bandage 3 but when the divided part 
hangs down, the ſuture may indeed be neceſſary: Sing 
If the bones of the fingers are thus wounded, or wholly divided 
by a ſword, they ma be * cured without the ſutute, by 
the following method. Firſt, accurately replace the divided 
bone, then ſecure it in its place, by winding round a ſlip of 
plaſter, and, over this, app! ing a compreſs dipped in ſpirit of 
wine, and laying over all little ips of paſteboard, by way of 


ſolints ; then binding up the whole with a proper narrow ban- 


. 7 5 * 
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uſe of the ſand is to initibe what mariow or fat remains in 


the bones after boiling. Vid. Barthol. Act. Med. T. 2. obſ. 


18. Þ; 42. Item, obſ. 1 3 p. 279. 

Extraneous, or preternatural. een 

| ; ninges „ the duplicatures of the dura mater *, between the 
cerebfil 


ONEs have been found in the me- 


m and cerebelfum , in the matrixes of women, does, 


hares, cowys, omeltum of ſows , &c.— [v Hiſt. Acad. Sci- 
 enc. ann. 1711. p. 36. * Blaſ. Comm. ad Velling. c. 14. 


* 1 


Fx £ 


A341 'Y Hiſt. Acad. Scienc, ann. 1713: p. 28. Pitt, Nat. 
iſt. Anim. p. 125. ** Platt, Nat. Hiſt: Staff. c. 7. H. 74. 


Item, $. 63, ſeq. . * Idem, ibid. F. 56.]. 


ge, and hanging the arm in a fling from the neck. Once, Bous, in the funeral ſolemnities of the antients.—Divers uſages 


1 chree days, the dreſſing is to be removed, and the 
8 with a vulnerary — and in a month the 
cure will be perfected. a 8 / ; 
If either of the bones of the cubitus be divided, it uſually is 
the ulna, as that is moſt expoſed to the ſword in fighting. 
This caſe requires neither the ſuture nor eighteen-headed ban- 
dage ; but the wound being cleanſed, is to be treated with 
ſome vulnerary eſſence or balſam, and with lint dipped in the | 
ſame eſſence ; after which are to be laid on, in order, the plaſ- 
ter, compreſs, and paſteboard ſplints, wetted with ſpirit of wine, 
which are to be bound round the thick part of the cubitus near 
the wound, with a long bandage; that, as they dry, they may 
accommodate themſelves the better to the figure of the part; 
and, laſtly, the arm is to be ſuſpended in a fling hung round 
the neck: after this, the wound is to be dreſſed every day, or 
every other day, in proportion to the r and a cure 
without the help of the ſuture will be _ effected; the ſu- 
ture, in ſuch caſes, being not only unneceſſary but pernicious, 
But if both bones are divided, then indeed the eighteen-headed 
bandage may be neceſſary, and uſed with advantage; but, even 
in this caſe, the ſuture is much better Jet alone : for it is al- 
ways to be avoided, except when perfectly neceſſary, from the 
dangers of inflammation, convulſions, and other bad ſymptoms 
that too naturally attend it. | 

If the thigh-boxe, however, ſhould be cut with a ſword, in that 
caſe the bloody ſuture will be of ſervice, and is even neceſſary 
to cloſe and retain thoſe very ſtrong muſcles: the wound is, in 
this caſe, to be carefully treated, and the limb laid up in a caſe 
of ſtraw, as in other fractures: ſo alſo, if the bone of the hu- 


and ceremotiies relating tòõ the bo 


- waſhing, anpinting, arid.Aepo ting them in urns, and thence 


bones of the dead, have obtained 
in different ages; as gathering them from the funeral pile,, 
into tombs * ; tranſlating them, which was not to be done 
without the authority of the pontiffs e; not to ſay wortipping 
of them, till practiſed to the bones of the ſaints in the Romi 

church. Among the antients, the bones of travellers and fol- 
diers, ahnt in foreign countries, were brought home to be bu- 
ried, till, by an expreſs 8. C. made duriſig the Italic war, it 
was forbid, and the foldiers bones ordered to be buried where 


they died: the reaſon was, leaſt the melancholy fight ſhould diſ- 


courage the people from venturing their lives*. ( Salmaſ.. 
ad Pancirol. P. 1. Tit. 62. p. 335. Petter, Archzol, T. 2. 


I. 4. c. 6. p. 215. Hought. Colle. T. 2. p. 366. Pitiſe. 


Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 341, ſeq. voc. H ilegium. Item, p. 342. 


voc. ofſuarium.  '* Pitife, T. 2. p. 61 1. voc. religuit. App. 
de Bell. Civ. I. 1. p. 377. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 340.] 

Antiquaries are divided as to the manner of diſtinguiſhing the 
bones of the deceaſed, from thofe of the beaſts and ſlaves who 
were ſacrificed at his funeral, and thrown into the ſame fire: 


probably it was done by diſpoſing the body of the dead in the 


middle of the pile, and the others towards the ſides. Potter, 
Archzol. T. 2. J. 4. c. 6. p. 214. See alſo Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. T. 2. p. 341. F 

The Romans had a peculiar deity, under the denomination 
offilage, to whom the care of the induration and knitting of the 
human bones was committed; and who, on that account, was 


the object of the adoration of all breeding women. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 341. © NPY 


merus, or arm, ſhould be penetrated with a fword, that wound | Bots, in medicine. — The bone of the cuttle-fiſh is uſed as an 


alfo ſhould, for the ſame reaſon, be treated by the ſuture ; but 
then it is not to be dreſſed with the eighteen-headed bandage, 
but with the common long and narrow bandage uſed in other 
fractures of the arm; the limb is afterwards to be ſupported 
by a ſhort napkin, faſtened about the neck, by which means 
the muſcles will be brought to a more ready union, and the 
cure ſooner perfected. | | 
If it ſhould happen that both bones of the cubitus or leg ſhould 
be divided by a ſword, fo as to leave the limb hanging only by 
the fleſh, ſkin and blood-veſſels, which is a caſe that very 
rarely happens, without wholly amputating the limb, then 


neceſſary applications; the ſuture, however, can be of no 
ſervice in a caſe of this kind, when the fleſh and blood-veſlels 
are divided, and the limb fo far cut off, as to hang only by a 
ſkin, eſpecially when the part is fo conſiderable as the leg or 
arm ; for, in theſe caſes, the limb muſt be taken off, and 
the ſtump dreſſed as in other amputations. 

When the lower jaw is ſo cut by a ſword, that the piece ſepa- 
rates, and cannot be otherwiſe retained, then alſo the ſuture 
may be uſed, adding a proper compreſs, plaſters, and the ſuit- 
able bandage. If the clavicle, or acromion ſcapulæ, ſhould in 
like manner, be wounded by a ſword, the treatment and ban- 
dage are to be of the ſame kind, gently unbending, cleanſing 
and dreſſing the part either every day, or every other day, as 
the diſcharge ſhall require, till the cure is perfected. Heifter”s 
Surg. p. 138. 


laid bare, and affiſt to cover them ſo ſoon with fleſh, as oint- 
ments, balſams, and dre ſeldom, to have the aſſiſtance of 
the moſt effectual balſam of all, pus. With theſe we ſee the 
extremities of amputated bones covered over with fleſh, part of 
the ſkull, tibia, and other ſolid bones, covered in a little time 
with granulated fleſh, - after they had been laid quite bare by | 
wounds made even with bruiſing inftruments ; and likewiſe 
after their carious ſurface had been cut off, and a complete 
cure made, without the leaſt exfoliation. Monro, in Med. 
q — Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 24. | 
ung and whitening of BONEs, is a neceſſary operation in the 
making of — #4 the method of doing which is thus de- 
wr hu Simon Pauli. They muſt firſt be well boiled, and 
afterwards expoſed day and night in the open air for a conſi- 
derable time. The beſt ſeaſon for this operation is in wet 
ſtormy weather, eſpecially in the months of January, Februa- 
Ty, h, &c. the air being then impregnated with à nitrous 
alt, which contributes much to give them a bright white co- 
_ If it does not rain, they muſt be ſprinkled with a bruſh 
Ipt in rain- water; and even rub th ith 
druſh may be of ng * * we PET N 
In expoſing them; care muſt be taken to place them on a fir- 
board, by no means an oak-one, which ſhould be covered 
Ta ns —_— - firſt well ſoaked in water ; next, 
ea- is to be ſpri ani 
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| Ne medicines ſo effectually prevent the corruption of bones | Box E-ſetting, the art or a 


| the powers that 


abſorbent * and dentifrice f; that of a ſtag's heart as a car- 
diac z; the bones of ſnakes ; and thoſe bones ſnatched from 
hungry bitches, have been uſed as philtres to excite love. 


Some have ranked human bones, half putrefied, as a fpecific 


againſt the plague +. Divers forts have alſo been hung about 
the neck as amulets I. [e Junct. Conſp. Therap. Tab. 16. 
p. 452. Quinc. Diſp. P. 2. F. 5675 p. 227. Idem, ibid. 
$. 444. p. 179. {ono Conſp. Ther. Tab. 20. p. 510. 
Potter, Archæol. I. 4. c. 10. p. 250, ſeq. * Idem, ibid. 
2 & Nent. Fund. Med. T. 2. P. 3. p. 646. Coft. 

. Med. p. 550. voc. os.]J ' © or | 


'alfo the ſuture, with the eighteen-headed - bandage, are the | Bows, in commerce. The bone of the cuttle-fiſh is uſed by d- 


ſmiths for making moulds ;, thoſe of bullocks for painters black; 
alſo, in lieu of ivory, for toys and cutlers work ; where, if 


they be leſs white than ivory at firſt, they do not fo ſoon turn 


Wn ow. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 2. p. 933. voc. r. 
apin has given a method of turning bonts to food. Phil. 
Tranſ. NP 187. p. 329 | ' | 


| The Turks are faid to have applied bones to building, and to 


have built a wall with the Bones of the chriſtians killed at the 
ſiege of Philadelphia. | 


A piece of this bone wall was ſent to Dr. Woodward, who 


found the tradition to be an error; the ſubſtance not bein 


| bone, but a looſe, ſoft, porous earth, formed in an old aqueduct, 


now in the wall; or rather, an incruſtation of ſeveral bodies, 


chiefly vegetable, cemented — by ſparry and ſtony mat- | 


ters, found in the ſpring. gd. Cat. For, Foſſ. p. 11. 
t of replacing diſlocated bones, and the 


parts af fractured ones. Vid. Mem. Acad. Scienc. ann: 1718... 


392. | 

The Spaniards. call theit bone-ſetters algebrifts. Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T. 1. p. 801. voc. Bailleul. © | 
Bone-ſetting, by ſome called cui 


voc. ſynthetiſmus. N 


Fractures and diflocatioris of boner are ſo frequent, that it ſeems 


ſurpriſing the ſetting them ſhould ſo long have been left to 


quacks and perſorts ignorant. Tis about 150 years firice the 
methodical ſurgeons Have applied themſelves to this art; wich 
they have carried to a degree of perfection beyond what it ever 
arrived at among the Greeks, e. l 

To a bone-ſetter are required a perfect knowled 


edge of anatomy, 
and mechanics; the former, to inform of the ſtate and ra 


tion of the fractured or diſlocated boxes ; the latter, to furniſh 

— whereby wh . The famous bench of 

ippocrates was once held the moſt perfect engi is kind, 

M. Petit has conttived another, which hot only ſeems moth 
handy and portable, but more powerful, a8 well asleſs painful 

to the patient. 222 of it, the operator is fully maſter of - 
ion them to the ſtrength. 


* wA 


it, and ma 
S {743-3 


. * 
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©, fynthetiſmus, includes 
| the four operations of extenſion, coaptation, deligation, and 
reduction or repoſition. Bohn. ap. Caſt. Lex. Med: p. 703. 
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. 


* weakneſs of che ſubject, and that of the muſcles or tendous | 
ich ars do be. replaced. Add, that as it ig neceſſary, the 
power which retains the body be equal to that which pl the 
diſlocated member: in this machine, ame h pul. 
and that the machines hitherto con- 


12 


difficulty, and requires great force they uſually caſt the beaſt 


BON 


| | > fame rope whichpulls 
the Jimb, repels the body 1 

wives. have ofly ſerved for luxations of the houlder, and that 
of the hip, which are made upwards, and where the members 
are ſhortened ; whereas this ſerves for fractures ak well ag Juxa · 
tions; aid not only where the members are ſhortened, but 
where. they are longer: | Mem. Acad; Scienc. ann. 1516. 5. 


. es . dai ee 4 rt 
ad | bong of à horſe, is a work of much 


on a ſoft. place, put four ſtrong, paſterns on his feet, and Jraw 


him from the ground, that bis 'w] 
ner, reſt on the dis} 


his force, till the bone fly into its place. 


Foſſils, ar 


weight may, in a man- 
ome tie a leathern t ong 


| ointed member. 8 Y 
out the Farm, faſtening the other end of it to a yieldin 
b, and thus whip tho creature to make him ſtrain with all 
5 fied Bos, are thoſe found in the earth, frequently 
* s ®, in all the firata, even in the bodies of 
Role”, and rocks *.—[® Vid. Hook, Poſthum. Works, p, 
313» +30 43%» 444: * Wodw. Nat. Hiſt. Earth, P. 2. p. 
„ * Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 17 19. p. 30] ] 

re are divers ſorts of foſſile bones ; ſome ef a huge ſize, uſually 
ſuppoſed to be the bones of giants , but more truly of elephants a, 
or hippopotami :; other ſmaller, as vertebræ, teeth *, and the 
like.—(? Vid. Xirch. Mund. Subterr. T. 2. I. 8. ſect. 2. c. 1 
8 r. p. 53. Plott, Nat. Hiſt. Oxford. c. 5. $. 157. Ejuſd. 
at. Hd tafford. c. 8, +100, FO. Tags 9 6. p. III. 
Item, No 168. p. 880. Item, Ne 261. p. 488. Hiſt. Acad. 
Inſcript. T. 2, p. 268. 4 Vid. Kirch... lib. citat. p. 59. 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 274. p. 924, Item, Ne 327. p. 513. Item, 


Item, Ne 234. p. 757. Item, Ne 40g. p. 
457, and p. I: _ * Mem. Acad, iene, ann, 17 24 P. 
00. Medi. Cat. For. Foſſ. p. 22.] OTE 
has been diſputed whether theſe be really animal ſubſtances, 


P- 17 r, 141. 


ca mineral; that is, ſtones thus figured.*. Modern naturaliſts 


generally allow them to be animal, not merely on account of 


r figure and reſemblance, but of their chemical principles, 


. which are found to be wholly of the animal kind . *Tis ſup+ 


Bon is alſo applied Dduſively in ſpeak 


Giants BONEs. 


were in a ſtate of ſolution, and that they incorporated 
and petriſied with the bodies where they happened to be lodged”, 
AI Kirch. lih. cit. p. 60, ſeq. . Platt, Nat. Hiſt, Oxford, c. 5, 
$.:142, ſeq. p. £27. * unct᷑. Conſp. Chem. Tab. 10. p. 
283. Item, p. 292. Verdr. Phy. P. 2. c. 8 8. p. 485. 
» H/podw:; loc. cit. Item, Nat, Hi Eng. Fol. P. 2. p. 3, 
p 117, &c. See alſd, concerning Foſſile Bonet, Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 272. p. 835 Item, N* 360. p. 964. Grew, Muſ. Reg. 
Seciet. P. 3. ſect. 1. c. 1. p. 254. ſalt. Not. ad Mercat. 
Metalloth. Arm. 9. c. 65. p. 327. r 
ing of other matters which 
hear ſome analogy either in reſpect of ſtructure or office, to 
the bones of animals. | * a - 
In this ſenſe, rocks are ſometimes called the bones of the earth x. 
Divers ſpecies of figured ſtones, as the cephalites, cardites, &c. 
are denominated mineral bones, enoſta, o lla y, &c. Some 
naturaliſts conſider ſhells as a ſpecies of bones. The lobſter, 
according to Fontenelle, is an animal which carries its bones on 
its outſide . ¶ Kirch. Mund. Subterr. I. 2. c. 18. T. 1. p. 
108. 1 Platt, Nat. Hiſt. Oxford. c. 5. F. 142. Lirab. ubi 
ſupra, 1. 8. ſec. 2. a x 2. p. 60, * Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 
ann. 1 p-. 20, & 22. IM | 
«+ uy See GIANTS bones. 


poſed they were repoſited in thoſe ſtrata at a time when all 
ngs 
pe 


: 


Mammout Bots. See Manmourt. 


Bonxs-fre.- See'Bone-Firg. 


* 


BONGO pala, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 


BONIFACIA, in 


BONIT O, in zoology 


called the tree which produces the nutmeg. Piſe, Mant. Arom. 


P q oi 

botany, a name uſed by John Bauhine, and 
ſome others, to expreſs the broad-leaved ru/cus, or butcher's- 
brooth, commonly called the Alexandrian bay. See the ar- 
ticle Ruscus. | 


8 


, the name of a fiſh, of the tunny or tra 
churus-kind, and 8 ſome curvata pinima. It is a large 

with a long, broad, and thick body: its eyes are large, 
as are alſo its gills, and the greater part of its body is free from 
foales; It js a fiſh of very great beauty; its ſkin is ſmooth in 
the intermediate ſpaces,” but it has a number of ſcaly and very 
elegant lines. One broad ftreak, covered with ſcales, and of 
A fine gold- colour, runs along the middle of each fide, from the 
gills wd the tail. Near the origin of this, there begins alſo 
another line, which runs parallel with it for two thirds of the 
length of the body then it cuts obliquely the former line, and, 


_ after'this, is again continued parallelſy with it to the tail. This 


bas a do 
ſmooth ; but, from this part to the tail, it has a double row of 


21 
. 


ſecond line; from its origin to the place where it cuts the firſt, 

double. feries of extremely; ſmall ſcales, and is very 
larger ſcales, and is rough, as if made of a ſeries of the teeth 
bes, arid of a ſilyery whiteneſs,. and very bright on the belly. 


the belly, and another oppolite to ĩt on the middle of 


* 


* 


* 


A 


It has ſeven fins, two oblong ones. behind the gills; two others |. 


| 


o 
L 


_". bejewitheſe in theJowerpart of the body, ene in che middle of | 
12 Back, 


a4 


A 


* 


* * = 9 % 


and another between that and the head, and from 
and belly-fin, It has others narrow and continuous, reach, 
to the tail, which is forked, It is an extremely common f 
in ſome ſeas; our Eaſl- India ſhips uſually fall in with immens 
-, ſheals,of them. Ng, Hiſt: Piſc. p. 179, f 
BONNA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Pliny, and fom 
other of the antient Latin writers, to the bonaſus, Sec f. 
article BonaAsus. 1 "3.086 
BONNET: (Cycl.)—A bonnet, among mariners, denotes an 20 
dition of a piece to a ſail; ſo that when they ſay, the ſhip ha 
her courſe and bonnet abroad, the meaning is, that ſhe has 3 
piece of ſail added to her courſe, that is, to her fail, which be. 
ore ſhe had not, or ordinatily has not. Botel. Sea Dial 4 


the laſt back 


p. 1 5 ſe » | ; WM. 
Bands are commonly one third of the depth, of the ſail: 
belong to. Manw. Seam, Dict. 4 Mar. 4 2 
What the bonnet is to the courſe, that is the drabler to the iy. 
net; being only in uſe when the courſe and bonnet are too (hal 
low to cloath the maſt: there are alſo bonnett in form of 
deaths, being ſmall fails faſtened; by the narrow end to each 
extremity of. the yards, wider at bottom than at top, of good 
uſe when the ſea is ſmooth. Aubin, Dict. Marin. p. 101. 
The words are, lace an the bonnet, that is, faſten it to the 
courſe; ſhake off the bonnes, that is, take it off the court. 
BONNY, in mineralogy, a name given by our miners to a bel 
of ore found in many places in hills, not forming a vein, ng 
communicating with any other vein, nor terminating in 
ſtrings, as the true veins do: it is a bed of are of five df ſx 
fathom deep, and two, or ſomewhat leis than that, in thick. 
neſs, in the largeſt ſort; but there are ſmaller, to thoſe of x 
foot long. They have their trains of ſhoad-itones from them, 
and often deceive the miners with the expectation of a ich 
lead yein. They differ from the ſquats only in being round 
beds of ore, whereas thoſe are flat. Philoſ. Tranſact. N 4g 
p. 2098. See Sqy Aar. | 
BONOSIANT, or Boxos!Ac1, an antient branch of Ad;t'ai, 
in the fourth century, denominated from their leader Hau, 
a biſhop of Macedonia. Pratesl. Elench. Hæret. p. 103. 
The Bong/iani were prior to the Feliciani, and even to Neſo- 
rius ; whence ſome. rather conſider them as a branch of Arian, 
They allowed Chriſt to be no otherwiſe the. fon of God tha 
by adoption. Vid. 2 Inſtruct. Hiſt. Theol. 1. 6. c. 
reland. D 


R c. 5+. Treland. Difl. de Felice Urgel, ſecl. i, 
. 9. Vogt. Bibl. Hiſt. Hzreſ.. T. 1. p. 363, ſeq. 
No a denomination given to a coarſe kind d 
| bread uſed in Westphalia. See Bxeap. 


BONS-hommes, or BoN-hommes, a ſort of hermits of St. Aug» 
tin, found by F. de Paula, of whom there were thie 

colleges in England; the firſt was ſettled at Aſhridge in 
cks, by Edmund earl of Cornwal, in 1283. See Ln. 


Par iq. p. 300, 302. Steph. Suppl. to Dugd. T. 2 
9 Wy 


The name is ſaid to have ariſen from Lewis XI. of France, 
who uſed to call F. de Paula, prior of the order, Ie bon hana 
Till then they had been called the Minimi, or the order d 
Grammont. Aenag. Orig. p. 110. Shin. Etym. in vo 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 584. voc. Bons-homms. 

Bot-hommes, Boni-homines, was alſo an appellation given to tht 
Albigenſes, or at leaſt. to a fect in the county of Tholouls 
cohdemned in-1176. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lt. T. 1. p. 5% 
voc. Bom-homines. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1109. 

the article ALBIGENSEs. a | 

BONT-ui/ch, in zoology, the name given by the Dutch ton 
Eaſt-Indian fiſh, ſeeming | to the nature of the Ev 
ropean turdus, but that it has no ſcales. It is about 2 fo 
long, and conſiderably thick; its colour is a duſky brown, 2 

the tail and fins are of this hue, as well as the body, and the 

' Whole fiſh is variegated with blue ſpots; its mouth is {mal}, aud 
it is ftreaked with blue lines under the belly. It is a we tale 
and extremely valued fiſh, but it ĩs ſaid to have ſomething po- 
e ee e 

C ogr. Ap p. 6. Tab. of fiſhes, 4- 

BONT A, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the chi 
racters of which are theſe: the perianthium. conſiſts of on 

leaf, divided into five obtuſely pointed ſegments ; it is ere, 
very ſmall, and permanent; the flower conſiſts of one 7 

and 


6, ſeq. 


and is of the labiated kind ; the tube is long and cylindric, 
the mouth open; the upper lip is erect and emarginated, 
the lower is turned back, and lightly divided into tore e. 
ments, and is of the ſame ſize with the upper; the ſtamina . 
four fubulated filaments, of the length of the flower, 
under its upper lip, and bent into its hape; two of them 1 
ſomewhat —.— than the others; the antheræ are fuß 
the ge nnen of the piſtil is oval ;, the ſiyle is fimple, and g. 
length of the ſtamina; and the ſtigma biſid and obult; , 
bruce a large drupa of an oval-igure, and-the feed a fh 


- 


of -Chiga, Japan, and .Toqquin. eas apdÞ 
The bonzez are tne great adverſaries-of the. miſſionaries; her 

their influenue-are-attzibuted the perſecutions which han Las 
| nailed. in thoſe. caungries-againſt che chriſtians, Faliic. 


— 5 


; P--29 Ne ' "== n 10 17 8 
- BONZES, xr Benz use mathe given 2a ibe priefls ani rie- 


rang. 9, p. 668. ee nity, in Places 
- + They generally de in u. ort fof (community, in Place . 4 


* 


B 0 O a 


A 


b. tonkigned, whatly-to-theme. The iland-Pau-to, meer Chu. 


ing w inhabited by 
n A. of” the 


B OO 


0058, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in the Medi- 


terranean, and ſold at Naples, Meſſina, and Genoa. It is a 


N ** r of Hoſhang ſmall fiſh, ſeldom exceeding five inches in length, and very 
them, to — —.— of N * "= iF- remarkable for the largeneſs of its eyes. It is of a rounded, 
T hag an Lind of & «Lov life, and have not leſs. than not flat ſhape, and its ſcales are large. Its back is of a change- 

* 8 — re iſland. They have alſo able colour, appearing olive- coloured, if viewed from above; 


honzes, a fort of nuns. Phil. Franſ. Ne 280. p. 1204. 

Ne Japaneze bynzes are divided. into ſeveral ſects, which 
however different, among themſelues, are agreed in denying 
the providence of God, and immortality. of the ſoul; doctrines 


which they however, only teach in private to. the grandees, 


univerlities, the chief whereof is that of Frenoiama,. near 
Meaco, which is ſaid to have antiently contained no leis than 
3800 temples and convents of benzes; the direction whereof 
was only truſted to the neareſt relations of the emperor. The 
honzes belonging to it were maſters of a third part of the king- 
dom of Voma. In time the number of the temples was redu- 
ced to 800 ; and the bonzes quitting ſtudy for arms, entered 
Meaco in 15355 burnt the city, and continued other violences 
till the year 1551, when the emperor attacked their mountain, 
put a number of them to the ſword, and demoliſhed half their 
temples. off. de Idol. I. 1. c. 25, Miræi Polit. Eccleſ. 1. 
2. c. 29. Trev. Dict. Univerſ. P. 1. p. 1118. ſeq. Corn. 
Dict. des Arts, T. 1. p. 121. ſeq. 

BOOBY, in natural hiſtory, the name of a bird common about 
Jamaica, and in ſeveral other parts of the world. It is deſcribed 
by fir Hans Sloan in his hiſtory of Jamaica under the name of 
avis fuſca anſeri baſſano affimis. It feeds upon fiſh, and dives 
under water after them, but is often robbed of its prey by 
another voracious bird, called the albatrofſe, or the Man of 
War bird. The frequent conteſts between theſe two birds are 
very diverting, the one being, as unwilling to part with the 
prey it has fo dearly earned, as the other reſolute to have it; 
but the albitroſſe generally ſucceeds. 


and yellow if viewed ſideways: Its fide-lines are dotted, and 
are nearer the back than the belly; and below theſe there are 
four or five other flender yellow lines on each ſide. Its belly 
is white, its mouth is of a moderate ſize, its teeth are but 
ſmall, and its back- fin has ſeveral of its anterior rays ri 2 
but not — the hinder ones are all ſoft. Gefner,'de Pp ; 
P. 147+ See Tab. of fiſhes, Ne 56. 3 


. Befide this, which is the common ſpecies of the Boops, there 


are two other kinds, the one commonly called bowge-ravel. 
See BouGE-fravel. | | 
The other a ſmall kind, not above three inches in length, and 
without ſcales Its mouth is ſmall, and its eyes extremely 
large. Its tail is broad and thick. This in the taſte and con- 
ſiſtence of its fleſh no way differs from the common boops.- 


BOOR-Morm, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Rumphius 


to the ſolen lignorum, a ſea-worm, which bores the bottoms 
of ſhips. | 


BOOT, (Cycl.) a leathern cover or defence for the leg, uſed 


on horſe-back, both to kcep the body more firm, and defend 
the part from the injuries of the weather. | 

Boots ſeem to have been called thus, from their reſemblance 
to a ſort of jacks, or leathern bottles, formerly in uſe, and 
called bottee *, in the old French bouts b. Borel derives the 
name from the antient French word bet, a ſtump, by reaſon 
the boot gives the leg this appearance ©.—[* Menag. Orig. 
Franc. d Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. Batbagium. 
< Frev. Dict. Univ. T. I. p. 1132. 

It is not long that the boots uſed on horſe-back have been 
called by this name. In the reign of Charles VII. of France, 
they were called houſes, hoſe. Adonſtrel. T. 3. Caſen. Orig. 
Franc. p. 26. POUg01 
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BOOKS (Ol.) — The importation of books firſt printed in this | Fi/bing-BooTs are a thick ſtrong fort uſed in dragging ponds, 
kingdom, and reprinted abroad, is prohibited. Vid. Stat. 12 and-the like, | | ff 
Georg. 2. c. 36. Sect. 14. p Hunting-BooTs, a thinner kind, uſed by ſportſmen. 
There was a clauſe in the ſtatute of the 8th of Q. Anne, ch. | Jack-BooTs, a kind of very ſtrong boots uſed by the troopers. 


19. impowering the chancellor, and ſome other great officers 
of ſtate, to ſet the price of boats; but this is now repealed by 
. 12 Georg. 2. ch. 36. Set. 2. | | 
verlaſting-Book.—We find in ſignior Caſtaguo's account of 
the aſbeſtus, a ſcheme for the making a Bt, which from its 
imperiſhable nature, he is for calling the book of eternity. The 
leaves of this bo, were to be of the aſbeſtus paper, the covers 
of a thicker fort of work of the ſame matter, and the whole 
ſewed together with thread ſpun from the ſame ſubſtance. The 
things to be commemorated in this boot were to be written in 
letters of Bold, ſo that the whole matter of the boob being in- 
combuſtible 
all the elements, and ſubject to no changes from fire, water, 
or air, muſt remain for ever, and always preſerve the writing 
committed to it. | | 


He carried this project ſo far towards execution, as to find a 


way of making a fort of paper from the aſbeſtus, which was 
ſo tractable and foft, that yo well reſembled a thin parch- 
ment; this, by the ſame proceſs, was capable of being thick- 
ened or thined 
. the fire. The covering of the thineſt paper of kind only 
makes it red hot and very, clear, the fire ſeeming only to 
paſs thro? it without waſting or altering any part of it. Cop- 
per, iron, or any other metal, except . ſilver, e 


A* at the furface, tho this ſtone does not. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. 
BOOK (Cycl.) is uſed to denote a cable ſtretched a-thwart the 


mouth of a river, or harbour, with yards, top-mafts, bat- | 


ting or ſpars of wood, laſhed to it, to prevent an enemy's 
entering. Such a boom M. Chateau Renault had with Jiligence 
and art prepared at Vigo, for the defence of the plate flect 
Ying there in 1702 but how ſtrong ſoever, it was forced by 
' ir Thomas Hobſon. Guill. Gent. Di&. P. 3. in voc. 


2 in the ſea - language, the application of a boom to 
e . | 


. Booming of the ſails is never uſed but-in quarter winds, or be- | 
fore a wind. By a wind, ſtudding fails, and booming the ſails | 


is not pro b - 493220 
When a ſhip is ſaid to come 
a much, as that ſhe comes with 


Mamo. Seam. Dic. in vo. 3 


| BOOMITES, a terts uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a kind | - 


and everlaſtingly permanent againſt the force of 


in voc. Ocraa. C A Het : 
| The boot is the ſame with what was called by the antient Ro- 


—_— 


at pleaſure, and in either ſtate _ refiſted | 
8 


A 
to the ſame degree of fire, in the fame thin plates, would be | 
found not to bear it in this manner, but to ſcale and burn into 


The antient monks uſually wore boots, that is, the denomi- 
nation botte, or botti, was given to their buſkins. Du Cange 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 594. in voc. botta. | 


The Chineſe have kind of boots made af fille, or fine ſtufff 


lined with cotton, a full inch thick, which they always wear 
at home. This people are always booted; and when a viſit is 
made them, if they happen to be without their boots, their 
gueſt muſt wait while they put them on. They never ſtir ou 

of doors without boots on; and their ſcrupulouſneſs in this 


point is the more remarkable, as they are always carried in 


their chairs. Trev. Di&. Univ. F. 1. p. 1132. feq. 

There are alſo chirurgical beats, for the cure of vari & valgi, 
or crooked and diſtorted Rgs. Pareus, Chirurg. I. 22. 0. 11. 
Ca. Lex. Med. p. 535. voc. Ocrea. t 
The boot was much uſed among the antients, by the foot, as 
well as horſmen. Vid. Piti/c. Ant. Rom. . 2. p. 309. 


mans Orea, in middle-age writers, greva -; | gamberta. b, 
— „ bembarga, or benberga. -- [ Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Lat. F. 2. p. 654. voc. Grevs. d Id. ibid. p. 379. voc. 
Gamberia. Id. ibid. T. 1. p. 433. voc. Bainberga:] 

The boot is ſaid to have been the invention of the Carians 2: 
it was at firſt made of leather, ' afterwards of braſs and iron, 
and was proof both againſt cuts and thruſts. It was from 
this that Homer calls the Greeks brazen-booted v. [e Plin, 
Hift. Nat. I. 7. c. 56. b Hm. Il. 7. ver. 41] 
The boot only covered half the leg; ſome ſay only the right 
leg e; which was more expoſed than the left, it being advanced 
forwards in an attack with the ſword ; but in reality it ap- 
pears to have been uſed on either leg, and ſometimes on both. 


Thoſe who fought with darts, or miflive weapons, advanced 


the left leg foremoſt ; ſo that this only was booted v. [* Jg. 
| id. 


I. x. c. 20. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 309. ſeq. » 


in. Lex. Milit. T. 2. p. 10a. voc. res. 


ES (Cycl.)—This conſtellakon im called Ey dweis ber 


names, as Arctophylax, Bubulcus, Bubulus, Thegns,' Clamator, 
Voeiferator, Plorans, Plauſtri-Cuſtos, Philometus, | Arcas, Tea- 
rus, Lycaon, and Arcturus-Adinor; by others, Septentrio,' Lan- 


; |  ceator,, Ceginus; by Heſychius, Orien ; by others, 'Canis-La- 
booming towards us, it imports | 
all the fail ſhe can make. || 


trans; by the Arabs, Aramech, or Artamech. Schiller, inftead 


of agate, c a very xemarkable brightneſs and tranſparenee, || BOOTH, Botha. See the'article Dorne, 
which repteſents che figures of ſhrubs, trees, moſſes, &c. in BOOTY, the moveables taken from an enemy in war. 
the manner 6f the Dendrachates, a common mocoa- lone. | | ommo 


m Among the Gteeks, the booty was divided in common 
ha very different in the degree of 'tranſpayence | * 11 
== DUAL b eee Ore Fj 41 Bain. 
BOQPHTHALMUS; d. fue, in natural hiftory, a name . 


Sven by:Scheuchzer to a paculiar agate, in which there fre- | e the 
ö eyes. oo e tons y, Pfobity, enrried it wholly to'the p ry: 0 
aud the Circles of a deep bluiſh black. See AGATE. ial Bet ous Led R $4498 By 
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indeed, they divided it among the ſoldiery; to animate them, 


and ſerve; in lieu of reward. But this diſtribution depended 
on the generals, who were to conduct themſelves herein with 
great equity and moderation; otherwiſe it became à crime 
_ of peculate to lay hands on the pillage, as regularly belong- 
ing only to the tate. , The conſuls Romulius and Veturius, 
were condemned for having ſold the booty taken from the .- 
qui. Vid. Liu. Il. 8. Uk 
Among the Jews, the booty was divided equally between the 
+1 and the people, tho under the kings a different kind 

of diſtribution obtained. Numb. c. 31. v. 27. 

Among the Mahometans, two thirds of the ſpoils are allowed 

to the army; the other third to God, to Mahomet and his 

relations, and to the orphans, the poor, and the pilgrims. 
 Calmet, Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 322. 

Among us, formerly, the booty was ſometimes divided among 
the foldiery. If the general be in the field, every body 
takes what he can lay hold on: If the general be abſent, the 
. booty is diſtributed among the ſoldiery, two parts being allow- 

ed to the cavalry, and one to the infantry. A captain is al- 
+ lowed ten ſhares, a lieutenant ſix, and a cornet four. Cruſo, 
Mulilit. Inſtruct. for Caval. P. 1. c. 16. p. 8. See PRIZE. 

OQUINII, a fort of ſacramentarians, who aſſerted that the 
body of Chriſt was preſent only in the euchariſt to thoſe for 
whom be died, that is the elect. Lindan, dubit. dial. 2. 

Prateol Elench. Heræt. I. 2. p. 104. ' | 
- They took the denomination from one Boquinus, a Lutheran 
divine, who was one of the chief of the party. | 
BORA, in natural hiſtory, the name of the Bufonite, in ſome 
authors; theſe are ſuppoſed by many to be real ſtones, but are 

truly the teeth of a fiſh. 58 5s 
BORAGO, Borrage, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, of a rotated form; the cup is divided into ſeveral ſeg- |. 


ments, and from it there ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the 


manner of a nail to the middle part of the flower, and ſur- |, 


rounded with four embryos, which are afterwards changed in- 
to as many ſeeds. Theſe are of the ſhape of the head of a 
ſnake, and are contained in the cup, which becomes much in- 
larged, till they are perfectly ripe. | | 
The ſpecies of borrage enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe: 
1. The common —— borrage. 2. The white-flower- 
end borrage: and 3. The pale · red lowered borrage. Tourn, Inſt. 
Bot. p. 133. 9 


Box Ado, according to Linnæus, is characterized thus: the cup is | 


the perianthium, divided into five ſegments, and remaining 


| when the flower is fallen. The flower is compoſed of a ſin- 


- gle petal, of the length of a cup, in form of a cylindric tube, 
with a flat rim divided into five ſegments, and its opening 
- trowned with five obtuſe prominences, with rims round their 
/ edges. The ſtamina are five tapering filaments converging 
towards one another. The antherz are oblong, and are affix- 
ed to the middle of the inner fide of the ſtamina, and converg- 
ing, like them, one towards another. The piſtil has four 
rmina, the ſtyle is ſlender and longer than the ſtamina, and 


ſtigma is ſimple : the cup becomes larger and inflated, 


- and ſeryes in the _ office of a fruit, containing four roundiſh 
rough ſeeds, hollowed externally near their extremity, globoſe 


at the bottom, and inſerted into a hollowed receptacle. Lin- 


nei Genera Plant. p. 59. See Tab. of Botany, Claſs 2. 
The common borrage has long held its rank as a cordial of 
the firſt claſs, though perhaps it would not be eaſy to ſay on 

what foundation. Its flowers are of the number. of the four 


cordial ones of the ſhops, and it has been recommended as a | 


medicine of great efficacy in malignant and peſtilential fevers, 
and l againſt the bites of poiſonous animals. 
BORAE, among mahometans, a fabulous animal, ſuppoſed to 


be of a middle kind, between an aſs and a mule, whereon | 


their prophet was carried in his nocturnal flight from Jeruſa- 
lem into the Heavens. 1 8 | 

This animal, the Arabs called Al Borat. q. d. ſhining. The 
night when the journey was performed is called Leilat al Meer- 


age, i. e. the night of aſcenſion; and the flight itſelf A Mefra; | 


+.eohcerning which, there are a multitude of traditions. D' 
* Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 211. voc. Borat. | | 


by Linnieus, and called inthe Hortus Malabaricus ampana, and 
- carimpana. The characters are theſe : The male and female 
flowers'grow on ſeperate plants, and give.the plant ſuch a dif- 
ferent- figure, that they are called by the two names before 
mentioned: the male being the ampana, and the female the 


rarimpana. The male, or ampana, has for the cup of its | 


flower, the whole compound ſpatha, which is amentaceous 
and imbricated: the flower is divided into three ſegments, 
the petals being hollowed and of an oyal figure : 2 — 
are ſix thick filaments, and the antheræ are thick and ſtriated. 


Inn the female, the cup is the ſame as in the male, but the pe- 
tals of the flower, which is divided into three parts, in the | 


manner of the male, are very ſmall, of a roundiſn figure, and 
remain when the piſtil, &c, fall off. The germen of the 
piſtil is roundiſn; the ſtyles are three in number and 


7 


Ty, of à rigid ſtructure, and containing only one 
+.:Lhe ſeeds are three. in number, and are of an oval com- 
ed figure.” Vid. Lima Gen. Plant. p. 514. 


— 
_— - - 


* and the ſtigmata are ſimple: The fruit is a roundiſh |: 


* 
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BORATELLO, in zoology, a name given by fome author, 4 


B 


ORAX 2 The word Berax is formed from 


the eel while ſmall, and erroneouſ! foppoſed a diff 
from the common bel * | Ph ra 
I he wor | th 

Greek, (Jopaxiev ; and that apparently from the Arabic, he | 
con, nitre, as being reputed a ſpecies of that ſalt . The. * 
tient Greeks called it Xpurs Ko, q. d. glue of gold; the Ro. 
mans chryſocolla & fanterna 4 the Arabs tincar or tings 


Later. Phyſ. Exper. P. 2. Sec. 5. e. 4. p. 240. fe. 


cat. Metalloth. Arm. 2. c. 8. p. 43. ſeq. Aſalt. Not ad 
— 44. Du Cange Gloſs, Gr. T. 1. in —— m.] = 
his dalt is naturally found in a fluid ſtate, fuſperided in certain 
waters, and diſcoverable in them by a fweetiſh mixt with 1 
bitteriſh and brackiſh taſte: it is readily ſeparable by eVapo- 
ration, and appears where ſeparated, in a ſolid, bright and 
tranſparent form, and inlarge and ſomewhat regular]; figured 
bodies, affording, on a nice ſolution and evaporation, octohæ. 
dral cryſtals. Pills Hiſt. of Fol. p. 395. 
In ſeveral parts of the dominions of the great Mogul, in 
Perſia, and in ſome parts of Tartarv, and other places in the 
eaſt, there ouzes out of the ſides of hills, which contain me. 


tals, and particularly copper, a thick turbid water, of a bly. 


iſh grey colour, and of a brackiſh bitter, and very dif. 
greeable taſte. This, where it runs in ſufficient quantity, 


is generally taken care of for uſe, being directed in its courſe 


into wide and ſhallow pits, lined with a Riff clay: in theſe it 
is left expoſed to the ſun, in order to evaporate ; but the peo- 
ple who have the care of it, daily mix among it, the grey fine 
mud left in its paſſage; and when itis brought to the conſiſtence 
of a ſoft pap, they throw into it, in the middle of a hot day, 3 
large quantity of ſome animal fat melted over the fire. I his 
is all well ſtired together; and then covered with ſticks and 
branches of trees; and over theſe is thrown a cruſt of any com- 
mon clay. Thus it is left till perfectly dried up; then the 
covering is taken off, and the whole ſifted to ſeparate the 
earth and dirt; and in the ſieves is found, what is ſent to us 
under the name of rough borax; which is in rude irregular 
maſles, but ſomewhat approaching to a priſmatic figure, very 


| foul earthy and fattiſh, of a duſky greeniſh colour, and ha- 


ing a particular rank and diſagreeable ſmell. . 


This is afterwards refined for uſe, by diſſolving it ſeveral time 


in large quantities, and cryſtalizing it while the liquor is hot 
and kept cloſe covered from the air; and finally being diſſolv- 


ed in a lixivium of quick-lime and potaſhes, and cryſtalized in 


the ſame manner, it is what we call refined borax. 
It requires two and twenty times its own weight of water to 
diſſolve it perfectly. Expoſed to the fire, it ſwells and bliſter, 
and after it has ſtood on the fire ſome time, ſubſides into a fine 
white gloſſy ſubſtance, which is with difficulty ſoluble in water. 


It vitrifies all earths and ſtones mixed with it, and expoſed to 


a proper degree of heat; and is of great uſe in ſoldering metals, 
particularly gold. The antients uſed for this laſt purpoſe, a 
green arenaceous ſubſtance, which, from its uſe, they called 
chryſocolla, or gold ſolder; and the moderns have from this 
ſimilar uſe of borax, called it by the ſame name. 

It yields nothing in diſtillation, but an inſipid phlegm, and 
makes no effervecenee, either with acids or alkalies; yet it 
turns ſyrup of violets green, and a ſolution of ſublimate cor- 
roſive to a reddiſh yellow; and mixt with ſal armoniac in ful- 
on, gives a plainly urinous ſmell : whence it is evident thatit 


has ſome of the properties of the alcaline falts, tho' it wants 


their great character, the fermenting with acids. Hills Hitt, 


Foſſ. p. 97. 396. | 
Borax is of great uſe in the collecting the particles of any 


metal over the fire, and running them into a maſs; and this 


with very little diminution of their weight. Dirt or aſles, 
tho in ever ſo ſmall a quantity, will certainly hinder ſome 


| {mall particles of gold or ſilver from ante together into 


a maſs over the fire; but if they are ſo diſpoſed by à le. 
ry ſtrong fite as to meet into a regulus, 'a great part of 
he metal will always adhere to the dirt that is thrown. 2w3/- 
The leſs perfect metals not only . ſuffer the above-mention- 
ed accidents, but their ſurfaces being greatly increaſed, cop, 
per and iron turn entirely into ſcoriæ, and are deſtroyed, aud 


II lead and tin are ſo in great part. It is therefore very dt 
BORASSUS,' in botany, the name of a genus of plants deſcribed | 


mental when theſe baſer metals are mixed in any, even n 
ever ſo ſmall a quantity, with gold or filver ; for in the mel. 
ing, there come upon No ſurfaces, light ſcoriæ, in which paſt 

of the gold or ſilver are retained, as In the pores of a ſpunges 

and prevented from running into a regulus. 

To remedy this miſchief, borax is added, becauſe as it helf 

the melting of metals and of all; bodies by fire, its bringins 


the whole maſs into a quick fuſion, gives the metals an 5 


ies the 


portunity to ſink together in a mals to.the bottom, and vi 
ighteſt ſcoriæ, throwing them off to the ſurface - 


this uſe of this ſalt is, not reſtrained to gold and ver, b 


combined force of the fire and air, ſo deſtructive of ch imp 


takes place as well in regard to iron as copper. 


This ſalt alſo cauſes metals to melt in 4 much lefs fire than 
they otherwiſe would, and is of very ſingular uſe in preſeri'"s 


theſleſs perfect metals while in fuſion. Is lows overthem andco”, 


vers their ſurface-while tortured in the fire, as if it were ui 


a. kind of very thin glaſs, which defends them again . 
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The aſſayers have a cuſtom of rubbing with Borax the inſides | 
of veſſels, in which the more precious metals are to be melt- 
ed, which always fills up the ſmall cavities in their ſides, that 
might otherwiſe take in a part of the metals. When gold is 
melted with borax alone, it makes It pale; but this is obviated 
by the adding a ſmall quantity of nitre, or of ſal armoniac. 
Care muſt be taken, however, not to add both theſe ſalts to- 
gether, becauſe they would cauſe a detonation. The above- 
men:ioned uſe of borax has cauſed it to be reckoned, by ſome 
writers, among the reducing bodies; that is, ſuch bodies as re- 
ſtore metals, however deſtroyed, to their priſtine form : but 
this is an error ; for borax does not reduce the deſtroyed me 
tals, but only the ſcattered particles of them, while they yet 
retain their true metallic form. Cramer's Art of Atlaying, 
42. ; 

1 in medicine, is uſed to promote delivery. V. Medic. 
Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. 1. p. 341. 
The uſe of borax is that of an inciſive and aperient ſalt, by vir- 
tue of which it is effectual againſt diſeaſes which proceed from 
an inſpiſſation of the humours, and obſtructions thence ariſing, 

The doſe is a dram. 

Its ſtimulus, however, is too weak to be depended upon for 
preſent relief in a difficult birth, unleſs it be joined with other 
ingredients of more efficacy. For this reaſon, borax is com- 
mordy given in powder mixed with ſaffron, myrrh, oil of cin- 
namon, caſtor, the volatile ſalt of amber, and the like. 

Some adviſe a few grains of it to be taken in a poached egg, as 
a provocative to venery. 

Borax calcined, is reckoned of ſpecific virtue in fluxes of the 
belly, or the ſemen, as being a kind of ſtyptic earth, The 
doſe is from a ſcruple to half a dram. V. James's Med. Dict. 
in VOC. a 

Bok Ax is alſo uſed in making Glauber's ſalt, See the article 
GLAUBrR's alt. 

Box Ax is alſo a name given by ſome to the erf or toadſtone; 
a kind of bezoard ſaid to be found in the head of that vermin. 
Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 410. See the articles Bu o- 
NITES, and BEZOAR. | | 

BORBONIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe ; the perianthium is compoſed of 


BOR 


they ſtand diſtinguiſhed from villani, employed in the tillage 
of the lands. Spelm. loc cit. See VILLAIN, Cycl, 
BORDER, (Cycl.) in gardening, denotes a narrow bed adjoin- 
ing to a walk, ſerving to bound and incloſe the parterres, and 
prevent their being injured by the feet. Hradl. Bot. Dict. T. 
1. & Mill. Gard. Dict. in voc. 
The uſe of borders is to incloſe parterres. They ought always 
to be laid with a riſing in the middle, by which they will have 
a better effect to the eye than if quite flat, and their breadth 
ſhould be between four and ſix feet. 
Borders are properly of four ſorts; the firſt are thoſe which 
are continued about parterres without any interruption, and 
are wrought with a ſharp riſing in the middle, like an aſs's 
back, — planted with low ſhrubs and flowers. 
The ſecond ſort of berders are thoſe which are cut into com- 
partments, at convenient diſtances, by ſmall pailages ; theſe are 
raiſed in the middle, and planted as the former with ſhrubs 
and flowers. 
The third ſort are ſuch as are laid even and flat without flowers, 
and have only a verge of graſs in the middle, being edged with 
two ſmall paths, raked ſmooth and ſanded ; theſe are ſome- 
times adorned with vaſes of flowers, of large growth, or flower- 
ing ſhrubs, along the middle verge of graſs. 
The fourth ſort are quite plain, and are only ſanded, as in the 
parterres of orangeries ; and are filled with caſes ranged in re- 
gular order along thoſe borders, which are edged with box on 
the ſides next the walks, and on the other with verges, and 
graſs-work next the parterre. Sometimes a yew is planted be- 
tween each caſe, which makes the border appear richer, and the 
parterres handſomer during the winter ſeaſon. 
Borders are made either ſtrait, circular, or in courts ; and are 
turned into knots, ſcrolls, volutes, and other compartments. 
The floriſts make borders in any part of their gardens, which 
they uſually edge with green boards; and this gives them a 
"my neat look : in large parterres, all that is to be expected, is 
to ſtock them well with flowers, that will ſucceed one another 
during the ſummer-ſeaſon. Mill. Gardn. Dict. in voc. 
BORE.— The bore of a gun or piece of ordinance is uſed for 
the chaſe or barrel ; though it ſeems rather to denote the dia- 
meter of the chaſe. Moor, Treat. of Artill. P. 2. c. 1. p. 26. 


one leaf, of a turbinated form, of about half the length of the Sguare-BokE, in ſmithery, denotes a ſquare ſteel point, or ſhank 


flower, and lightly divided into five ſegments ; theſe are nearly 


well tempered, fitted into a ſquare ſocket in an iron wimble, 


of a ſize, and are pointed, rigid, and prickly ; the flower is af 


the papilionaceous kind, and is compoſed of five petals; the 


vexillum is ſhort, obtuſe, and reflex; the alz are lightly cor- 


dated at the ends, and are ſhorter than the vexillum ; the ca- 


ſerving to widen holes, and make them truly round and ſmooth 
within. Moxon, Mechan. Exerc. p. 51. 

BOREAL Signs, in aſtronomy, the firſt ſix ſigns of the zodiac, 
or thoſe on the northern ſide of the equinoctial. 


rina is lunated, obtuſe, and compoſed of two petals; the ſta- BOREAS (Cyc.)— Vitruvius gives the name Boreas to a diffe- 


mina are nine filaments, which grow together into a ſort of 
2 which runs longitudinally into two parts; the an- 
eræ are ſmall; the germen of the piſtil is ſubulated; the 
ſtyle is very ſhort, and the ſtigma is obtuſe and emarginated; 
the fruit is a roundiſh pointed pod, containing only one cell, 
and terminated by a ſpine ; the ſeed is kidney-ſhaped, Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. p. 345. 
Box BONIA Ara, a denomination formerly given by ſome 
writers to the /olar faculæ, on a ſuppoſition that they were ſa- 
tellites, or ſecondary planets. See FACUL #, Cycl. 


Fromundus mentions a Frenchman, named Tarde, who had 


written a book expreſs under the title Aſtra Borbonia. Philo. 


. Tranſat. No 330. p. 287. | 


rent wind from that mentioned in the Cyclopedia, viz. that 
which blows from the point which is 60 degrees from the north, 
towards the eaſt. Vitruv. Architect. 1. 1. c. 6. Wolf. Lex. 
Math. p. 267. 
The Greeks erected an altar to Boreas a. The qualities al- 
lowed by naturaliſts to this wind are coldneſs and dryneſs v.— 
| 1 de Idolol. I. 3. c. 1. Cat Lex. Med. p. 109.] 
Spierlingius has a treatiſe in praiſe of Boreas ©; wherein he 
ſhews the honours paid to him by antiquity. Boreas, accord- 
ing to this author, purifies the air, renders it calm and ſalu- 
brious, preſerves buildings from decay, drives away the plague 
and other diſeaſes, expels locuſts and other vermin noxious 


BORBORIT AX, or BorBoRIANIT, a branch of the antient 
Gnoſtics, who, to the other errors of that ſect, added this, of 
denying a future judgment. 

The word comes from the Greek B:g&o0-, cænum, dirt; a de- 
nomination which was not given them on account of the fil- 
thineſs of their life or manners, but becauſe of a cuſtom which 


obtained among them, of ſmeering their faces with dirt and | 


mire, in order, as tis ſaid, to deface the image of God. Jo- 
pb. Hypomn. I. 5. c 140. Fabric. Cod. Pſeudep. Vet. Teſt. 
T. 2. p. 307. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1120. Calv. Lex. 
Jur. p. 126. Briſſ de Verb. Signif. p. 86. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Græc. T. 1. p. 211. voc. Beg Ejuſd. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 
I. p. 588. Pratæal. Elench. Hæret. p. 104. 
Some have alſo given this appellation, by way of reproach, to 
the Mennonites. Be Diſſ. de Stat. Europ. C 26, 
BORBOTHA, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome authors 


to the muſtela fluviatilis, or ecl-pout, See the articles Mus- 
TELA and Gapus. 


BORDAGE, the condition or ſervice of the Bordarii. Fhpelm. 
Iv p. 85. voc. Bordarii Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 
588. 
BORDARIL—The Bordarii, often mentioned in the Domeſda 
inquiſition, were diſtin& from the ſervi and villani, and ſeem 
to be thoſe of a leſs ſervile condition, who had a bord or cot- 


tage, with a ſmall parcel of land, allowed to them, on condi- | 


tion they ſhould ſupply the lord with poultry and and 
Other ſmall proviſions for his board and entertainment *. Tho', 

according to Spelman, the Lordarii were inferior to villani, as 
being limited to a ſmall number of acres *.—[ Kenn. Gloſſ. 
ad Paroch Antiq. in voc. b Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 8 .] 


Box pARI alſo denote ſervants, or workmen, N about the 


houſe in the neceſlary offices of fetching » drawing wa- 


y |BorING of maſts, from 


to the grounds 4.—[< Boreas, ejuſque Laudes. Hafn. An. 1707. 
4 Trev. Dict. Univ. in voc.] 
BOREASMI, Rea H, in antiquity, a feſtival at Athens held in 
honour of Boreas, or the north wind, to pacify and prevail on 
him to be quiet, and ſuffer the ſouth wind to blow. AMeur/. 
Attic. Lect. 1. 2. c. 1. Ejuſdem Græc. Ferial. Schott. Lex. 
Antiq. p. 226, ſeq. | 
Others aſſign a different reaſon for the honour paid to Boreas 
by the Athenians, viz. that, in a ſea-fight, a great number of 
the enemy's ſhips had been deſtroyed by the north wind, which 
that people imputed to the kindneſs Boreas had for his wife's 
native country, having married Orithya daughter of king 
Erectheus. Pauſan. in Attic. Pott. Archæol. Græc. l. 2. c. 
20. p. 374. | | 
BORING, the act of perforating a ſolid body, or making a 
hole throughout its whole length or thickneſs, | 
Surgeons ſpeak of boring the bones of the ſkull, properly called 
trepanning. V. Funck. Conſp. Chir. p. 325. See TRE- 
PANNING, Cycl. and Suppl, | | 
BokinG birch, and other trees, is practiſed in the ſpring for 
their juice, called alſo tapping and bleeding. Phil. Tranſat. 
No 44. p. 880. See Tapepinc, Cycl. and Suppl. 
to bottom, is propoſed by Dr. Hook 
as a means of ſtrengthening and preſerving them; as this 
would make them dry and harden the better, and prevent their 
cleaving and cracking: for want hereof, the outſide dryin 
when the inſide does not, the former ſhrinks faſter than the 
latter can keep it company; the conſequence of which is eaſy 
to foreſee, Hought. Collect. T. 3. Ne 413. p. 33. 
BoRING of water. pipes. The method of boring alder poles for wa- 
ter- pipes is thus: being furniſhed with poles of a ti fine, horſes, 
or truſſels, are procured of a due height, both to lay the poles, 


ter, grindin cl in ds. and the li EY . 
4 Surrr. ot. I. * * , like: by which) 


- and reſt the r on in boring; they alſo ſet up a lath, where- 
by to turn the leſſer ends of the pales,” and edict then $5:he 
| 5 H cavities 

+» 
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cavities of the greater ends of others, in order to make the 


or ſmall groove in it, at a proper diſtance from the end; and, 


each end, to guide them right; but they commonly bore a 
pole at both ends; ſo that if it be crooked one way, 2 * 
uild. 


Borixs, in farriery, an operation ſometimes practiſed for the 


w 


iron. Burd. Gent. Farr. p. 31. 
BoriNnG, in mineralogy, a method of piercing the earth by a 


BORITH, in the holy ſcriptures, an herb thought to be the hal: 


BOROLYBICUS, the wind which blows in the middle between 


BOROUGH, or Box.] (Cycl.)—The antient Saxons, accord- 


Royal Boroucns, in Scotland, according to Chamber] 
the ſole power of trade and merchandize, excluſive of all 


Boxovon Engliſb.— 
cuſtom of Borough Engliſh, is, that the youngeſt ſon is leaſt 


iron, like a horſeman's ſword-blade, eight or ten inches up, 


cities, the name city became attributed to epiſcopal towns, and 
that of borough retained to all the reſt ; tho theſe too had the 


- magiſtrate to the bailiff. See GiLD, Cycl. 


and is now held at Edinburgh, under the denomination of the 


.the lands being equally divided among all the ſons, the youngeſt 


this cuſtom now obtains, were antiently liable to that cuſtom 


they uſually ſettled their lands on the youngeſt ſon, whom 
they thought their own; which being practi 


BOR 


joint ſhuteach pair of poles together. The outer or concave 
part is called the female, and the other, or inner, the male part 
of the joint. In turning the male part, they make a channel 


in the female part, bore a ſmall hole to fit over this channel ; 
they then bore through their poles, ſticking up great nails at 


nevertheleſs bore it through, and not ſpoil it Neve, 

Dict. in voc. Alder. 

cure of horſes whoſe ſhoulders are wrenched. The method is 
thus: they cut a hole through the ſkim in the middle of the 
ſhoulder, and, with the ſhank of a tobacco-pipe, blow it as a 
butcher does a ſhoulder of veal; then they run a cold flat 


between the ſhoulder-blade and the ribs, which they call bor- 
ing; after that, they burn him round his ſhoulder with a hot 


ſet of ſcooping irons, made with joints ſo as to be lengthened 
at pleaſure. The skilful mineraliſt will often be able to gueſs 
where a.vein of ore may lie, though there are none of the 
common outward figns of it upon the ſurface of the earth ; 
and, in this caſe, he has recourſe to boring, the ſcooping irons 
are drawn back at proper times, and the ſamples of earth and 
mineral matter they bring up, are examined ; and hence it is 
known whether it will be worth while or not to open a mine 
in the place. Shaw's Lectures, p. 242. 


or ſaltwort; of the aſhes of which ſome make ſoap, and a very 


good lye to waſh linen withal. It is mentioned in Jeremiah 
xi. 22. 


the north and weſt points; called alſo the north-weſt wind. 
Molf. Lex. Math. p. 267. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 88. 


ing to Spelman, gave the name burgh to thoſe called, in other 
countries, cities *, But divers canons being made for removing 
the epiſcopal ſees from villages and ſmall towns to the chief 


appearance of cities, as being governed by their mayors, and 
having laws of their own making, and ſending repreſentatives 
to parliament, and being fortified with a wall and caſtle, and 
the like »,—(* Term. de Ley, f. 39. b. Cow. Interpr. in voc. 
borow. d Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 93.] de Cirv, Oel. 

ayne, have 


others, a power of holding courts, exerciſing the juriſdiction 
of ſheriffs, making by-laws, &c. Preſent State of Brit. P. 2. 
I. 2. p. 429, ſeq. See JURISDICTION. 

The company of - merchants in a royal borough make what is 
called a gild ; the chief of which is a dean of gild, who is next 


The royal boroughs are not only ſo many diſtinct corporations, 
but do alſo conſtitute one entire body, governed by, and ac- 
countable to one general court, antiently called the court of 
four boroughs, held yearly to treat and determine concerning 
matters relating to the common advantage of all boroughs. 

The four boreyghs which compoſed this court were, Edinburgh, 


Stirling, l and Berwick; which two laſt falling into 
the hands of the 


return to their allegiance. 

But this court not being ſufficient to anſwer the neceſſities of 
the royal boroughs, they were all empowered, under James III. 
in 1487, to ſend commiſſioners to a yearly convention of their 
own, which was then appointed to be held at Inverkeithing, 


convention of boroughs, veſted with great power. 
he reaſon affigned by Littleton for the 


able to ſhift for himſelf; and, in ſupport of this, other uſages 
in favour of the youngeſt are alleged, as that in Kent, where 


is to have the privilege of aſtre or hearth in the manſion-houſe, 
in his ſhare, as being ſuppoſed the tendereſt, and more in need 
of warmi Others, notwithſtanding, ſuſpect a different 


reaſon for the riſe of Borough Engliſh, viz. the places where 


ranted the lords of manors in Scotland by K. Eu 
ad the privilege of enjoying the firſt night of 
brides; ſo that the eldeſt ſon 


ius, who 
eir tenants 


ing preſumed to be the lord's, 


| a long time, 
grew at length into a cuſtom. 1 

Berough Engliſh obtains only in ſome antient boroughs and co- 
phone manors. Plott, Nat. Hiſt, Staftordſh. c. 8. F. 20. 
p. 278. | 


Boxouen-belder, in antient law-writers; the head man or chief | Bo 


* 


pledge of a tithing, choſen by the reſt to ſpeak and act in their 


KY 


| They took their denomination 


ngliſh, Linlithgow and Lanerk were put in | 
their places; with a ſaving to the former, whenever they ſhould 


common behalf. Tohnſ. Eccl. Law, ann, 692. &. 6. N 
S§pelm. Gloſſ. p. 86. 3 Borſholder. © 93. 9-6. Nt 
The word is formed from boroe-ealder, as being the ſenior man 
of the borough or tithing. 

Borough-holders are the fame with what are otherwiſe wr 
bor ſholders, burfholders, boſholders, borow-holders, borgheg 
burgheſaldi, and borgeſa/drit ; of later days, borough-head;, and 
head-beroughs, Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 591. ww 
Borgheaider. Cow. Interpr. voc. Borough-holder. Item, voc. 
Bor oug h- head. Skin. Etym. voc. Borſholder. Spelm. I. c. See 
H Ap BOROw, Cycl. 

Boxovon, or Borgh, denotes a pledge of ſecurſty for anothep; 
keeping the peace, and conforming to the laws. Seu. de 
Verb. Signif. p. 22, ſeq. Sinn. Etym. For in voc. 
The word is Saxon, and is ſometimes alſo written borcugh; in 
Latin writers, borgha and burgha, Du Cange, Glofl. Lat. 
T. 1. p. 590. voc. Borgha. 

BorGH-breach, Borgi fractura, in antient law- writers, denotes 
a breaking of the pledge or ſecurity given by the members of 
tithings for the behaviour of each other. Du Cange, Gloſ. 
Lat. T. 1. p. 591. Skinn. Etym. in voc. 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called borg-brege, berch. 
brege, burg breche, and borghi-frafura. | 

-BoRouGHs, or Borrotus, in the law of Scotland, the fame 

with what in England is called binding to the peace. See 
the article Peace, Cycl. 
In caſe of a contravention of law-borrows, the ſurety or cau- 
tioner is equally liable with the principal for the penalty ſpeci- 
fied therein ; the one half to the king, and the other to the 
complainer. V. Mackenz, Inſtit. Law of Scotl. 1. 4. tit. 1. 

BOROW-hzles, the holes wherein the female rabbits depoſite 
their young, in the remoteſt corner thereof they can find, to 
prevent the males from eating them. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 4. 
2 970. voc. Rabouilliere. 

BORRAGE, Porazo, in botany. See BoRAGo. 

BORRELISTS, a ſect or fort of anabaptiſts in Holland, who 
allow of no uſe of ſacraments, public prayers, or other ex- 
ternal worſhip, nor of any human gloſs or explication of ſcrip- 
ture; but profeſs to adhere to the faith and Manners of the 
New Teftament times in all their ſimplicity. See AxABAp- 
TIST, Cycl. and Suppl. 


tten, 
ders, 


from their founder, Horrel, 2 

perſon of great learning in the Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
tongues, and brother of M. Borrel, ambaſſador of the States 
to the French king. 
The Borrelifts reject all churches and communions, as holding 
them all to have ſwerved from the pure doctrine of the apoſ- 
tles, and to have ſuffered themſelves to be guided by their doc- 
tors and teachers, who have ſubſtituted their own ſyſtems, con- 
feffions, catechiſms, ſermons, and the like, for the true woid 
of God. In other reſpects, the life and manners of the Bu- 
reliſis are ſevere and irteproachable; the greater part of their 
ſubſtance is expended in alms. Vid. Corn. Dict. des Arts, T. 
I. p. 124. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1127. 

BORROWING, the act of receiving a thing to enjoy the uſe of 
it, on condition of returning it. 

BORSELLA, in the glaſs-works, an inſtrument wherewith they 

extend or contract the glaſſes at pleaſure ; alſo ſmoother and 

levigate theme: Merret, Append. to Meri, p. 437. ap. Caf 

Lex. Med. p. 110. 

BORYSCHITES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone men- 

tioned by Pliny and other antient writers, and faid to have 

been greatly eſteemed for its virtue and its beauty. It was of 
black colour, and was beautifully variegated with ramifications, 
in the manner of the Dendritz or Mocoa ſtones ; but theſe 
figures were partly in white, partly in a blood red. We know 
no ſtone at preſent that anſwers to this remarkable deſcription: 

BOS, the ox, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, makes a dif 
tin& genus of animals of the order of the pecora ; the charac 
ters of which are, that the horns are hollow and turned for- 
ward, bent like creſcents ; and not ſcabrous, but ſmooth and 
even on their ſurface Of this genus, beſides the common 
ſpecies kept with us, there are four naturally wild ones, whic 
are the wrus, biſon, bubalus, and Bonaſus; all which fee ul 
der their ſeveral heads. Linnæi Syſtem. Nat. p. 43. | 

Bos Africanus, the African ox, in natural hiſtory, the name of 3 
ſmall wild bull, common in that part of the world, and fup- 
poſed to be the true bnbalus of the antients. At its utmo 
growth it is ſmaller than the common deer, but ſomething br 
ger than the goat, and of a ſtouter make and thicker bod! 
his hair is of a lion tawny colour, and is very bright 100 
glofly ; his horns are bent into a half-moon. Bello. Obi 
2. C. 50. | 

Bos Camalia. See CAmELITA Bos. 

Bos Marinus, in ichthyology, a name given by the old autho"5 

both Greek and Latin, Ariſtotle, Elian, Pliny, Ovid, and 0 
reſt, to that ſpecies of the ray fiſh, which has ſince been cal 

raia oxyrynchus by writers. Artedi has accurately diſtingu” 

ed this ſpecies by the name of the variegated ray, with ten 1 
bercles, armed with prickles, and placed on the middle of the 


back. See the article Ra1a. © \. ck 
S, Bur, in antiquity, was peculiarly uſed for an antient _ 

ſilver coin, which was didrachmus, or equivalent to two 47 this 
" 3 i ; 
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BOS 
Pilur, Onomaſt. I. 9: Ht. Hiſt. Rei Num. T. 1. I. 3 


' ſea. See DR AcH, Cel. | 
rann as having on it the impreſſion of an ox, and 


chiefly obtained among the Athenians and Delians; being 


ſometimes alſo ſtruck 0 old.. 


From this aroſe the phraſe, bos in lingua, applied to thoſe who 


had taken bribes to hold their tongue. Eraſm. Chiliad. I. 


VII. 18. 


BOSA, in the Egyptian medicine, denoted a maſs prepared of the 


f the lolium, hemp-ſeed and water; of the ſame in- 
—— virtue with the aſſis, or opium. Alpin. de Medic, 


t. I. 4. c. 2. p. 121. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 110. 
OS AGE i Cycl.) ſometimes denoted a tax or du 


Gloſſ. 


laid on 
wood brought into the city. Du Cange, 


the name of our common wild duck, 


N OHAS, in zoology 
* ; or the ſmaller ring- 


called alſo by ſome anas torquata minor, 
duck. See he article DUCK. f ; 
BOSCOI, or Bosct, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, denotes a ſpecies 
or tribe of monks in Paleſtine, who fed on graſs like the beaſts 
of the held. 
The word is Greek, Boxes, g. d. grazers; formed from Son, 
paſeo, I feed. N 
The Beſcoi are ranked among the number of Adamites, not ſo 


much on account of their habit, as food. They took no care | 
about proviſion ; but when eating-time came, or any of them 


was hungry, went into the fields, with each his knife in his 
hand, and gathered and eat what he could find. Evagr. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. l. t. c. 21. Sozom. Hiſt. Eccleſ. J. 6. c. 33. Du Cange, 
Gloff. Græc. T. 1. p. 211. Bibl. Ger. T. 21. p. 139. Bingh. 
Orig. Ecclef. 1. 7. c. 2. F. 11. ; 

BOSCUS, in antient law writers, ſignifies a wood of any kind. 
The word is alſo written corruptly buſcus, buſcaria, and buſ- 
cale a. It is formed from the Greek, Seni, I feed, as ſerving 
for paſture >, In which ſenſe, boſcus amounts to the ſame with 
the Italian boſco, and French bois —[* Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
T. 1. p. 592. » Cafſeneuve, Orig. p. 25. voc. Bois. Trev. 
Di&. Univ. T. T. p. 1128. voc. boſquet.] 

Beoſcus is divided into high wood, or timber, called alſo ſaltus, 
and haut bois; and coppice, or underwood, ſub-boſcus, or ſub- 
bois. Caſſeneuve, Orig. p. 25. voc. beit. 

BOSPHORICUM Marmor, a name given by the antients to a 
ſpecies of marble, of a yellowiſh white colour, with beautiful 
veins of a ſome what darker hue ; called alſo, from its tranſpa- 
rence, fhengites. See PHENGITES, 

BOSPHORUS, or Bosroxus (Cycl.)— Modern raphers 

| define Boſþborus, in general, a long narrow ſea running in be- 
tween two lands, or feparating two continents, and by which, 
two feas, or a gulph and a fea, are made to communicate with 
each other. _ Dia. Math. p. 358. 

In which ſenſe, boſphorus amounts to the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call an arm of the fea, channel, or ftraight ; the Ita - 
lians, fare; the Latins, fretum; the French, pas, manche; the 


Turks, bogaz, &c. Fæſch. Lex. Milit. p. 545. voc. Meer. Au- 


bin. Dict. Mar, p. 110. D' Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 2 10. in 


voc. Bogaz. 
Authors are much divided as to the reaſon of the denomination 
of the Boſphorus of Thrace; for as to the Cimmerian Boſpha- 
rus, it ſeems to be fo called from its reſemblance to the Thra- 
cian. Pliny indeed aſſures us, they were both ſo denominated, 
as being narrow enough to be ſwam over by cattle . He 
adds, that men might hear one another talk, cocks crow, and 
dogs bark, from one fide of the Thracian Boſphorus to the 
other, which was not above 500 paces over d; or, according 
to Agathemerus, 750 © inſomuch that Darius threw a h 
bridge over it for the paſſage of his army,—[* Plin. Hiſt, Nat. 
I. 6. c. 1. “ Idem, I. 4. c. 12. Agathem. Geogr. I. 1. 
c. 3. Hard. Not. ad Plin.] Fe 
But others aſſign other origins. See the CycLopn1a. 
Some late writers rather ſuppoſe Beſphorus to have been ſo 
called, becauſe here was antiently the beaſt-market. Tournef. 
Vo 17 Let 12. T. 2. p. 6. See alſo Let. 14. p. 61. 
BOSU ETS, in gardening, a term for groves included in gar- 
ens 5 


The word is derived from the Italian, boſchetto, which is a di- 
minutive of boſco, a wood or grove. | 

Theſe are ſmall compartments of gardens, which are formed 
of trees, ſhrubs, and tall flowering plants, ſet in quarters, and 
either placed regularly in rows, or diſpoſed in a mort irregu- 
lar manner. Theſe quarters ſhould be ſurrounded with ever- 


pron hedges, and the entrances made into porticos with yews. 
n 


in the infide there muſt be ſome walks, either ftrait or wind- 
ing. Theſe, if the quarters are large, ſhould be eight foot wide, 


and laid with turf, and kept well mowed and rolled. The hedges 


of theſe quarters ſhould be kept low, that the heads of the ſhrubs 
may be ſeen from the outſide. There is a great deal of fancy 
to be employed in the planting theſe boſquets, which ſhould be 
ſhewn in ſetting to view at once fuch ſhrubs as have the moſt 
differently ſhaped, and differently coloured leaves that may be, 
as the ODS, the round, and the jagged, and the various ſhades 
of deep _—_ green, and the mealy or hoary white leaves. 
Beſides this, there is alſo a very great variety of beautiful fruits, 


which theſe ſhrubs produce in autumn, which give a oy ele- 


Tant and pleaſant proſpect even aſter the leaves are 


% 
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The ſhrubs which produce theſe, are, 1. the euonymus, ot 
ſpindle-tree. 2. the opulus, or water-clder. 3. the cockſpur- 
hawthorn ; and, 4. the flowcring-aſh, as it is called; beſides 
an innumerable parcel more. But it is a good rule in this, 
never to mix the evergreen-trees with thoſe which loſe their 
leaves in winter. "Theſe bo/quets are only fit for large gardens. 

Mill. Gard. Dict. in voc. 

Beſquets are generally laid out into ſome regular figure, as a 

circle, ſquare, polygon, or the like, and make a conſiderable 

article in the decoration of a fine garden. Da vill. Explic. 

Term. Architect. p. 429. Sec GARDEN. | 

BOSS, or Boss E, in ſculpture, ſignifies relievo, or prominency. 
See RELIEVO, Cycl. 

The word is French, bee, which ſignifies the ſame ; whence 
alſo to emboſs. V. Shinn. Etym. in voc. Sec the article Eu- 
BOSSING, Cycl. 

Boss of a buckler, among the antients, the une, or pw©-, 
which juts out in the middle. Potter, Archæol. 1. 3. c. 4. 
1.1. 34%. . 

Boss, 1. bricklayers, denotes a wooden utenſil wherein the 
labourers put the mortar to be uſed in tyling. It has an iron 
hook, whereby it may be hung on the laths, or on a ladder. 
Moxon's Mechan. Exerc. p. 248. 

BOSTANGI-Baſchi, in the Turkiſh affairs, an officer in the 
grand _ houſhold, who has the ſuperintendence of all 
the gardens, water-works, and houſes of pleaſure, with the 
workmen employed therein. The poſt of bo/tangi-baſchi, or 
chief gardener, is one of the moſt conſiderable in the Turkiſh 
court. He has the emperor's ear, and, on that account, is 
much courted by all who have buſineſs depending at the Port ; 
he is governor of all the villages on the channel of the Black 
ſea, and has the command of above ten thouſand beftangis, or 

deners,in the ſeraglio, and other places about Conſtantinople. 

ut that which gives him the greateſt eclat, is the honour he 

ſure on holding the rudder whenever the ſultan takes his plea- 

has of the water. Tournef. Voyag. Let. 13. T. 2. p. 26. 
Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1130. 

BOSTRYCHITES Lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome to a ſtone ſuppoſed to contain womens hair included in 
it: ſome have underſtood by it, thoſe pieces of cryſtal which 
have accidental foulneſſes in them, reſembling hair, or pieces 
of hair, cauſed by earthy or metalline matter ; others call by 
this name thofe German agates, which contain either the con- 
fervas or other capillary water-plants, or other foulneſſes run- 
ing into their form : the firſt of theſe very frequently have the 
confervæ of a great length, and variouſly undulated and turned 
about, ſo as very elegantly to repreſent a looſely flowing lock 
of hair. 

BosTRYCHITES is alſo a name given by ſome authors to a ſpecies 
of pyrites, whoſe irradiations were ſuppoſed to imitate hair. 
BOTABOTA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome writ- 

ers to that ſpecies of ſea-ſwallow, whoſe neſts are ſo famous n 
ſoups in China, and in ſome parts of Europe. The neſts are 
ſuppoſed to be reſtorative, and greatly provocative to venery ; 
for which laſt quality it is that the eaſtern nations in general are 

ſo fond of them. . 

BOTAGIUM, in middle age writers, a fee paid for wine ſold 
in betæ, or butts, Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat T. 1. p. 661. 
Wine that taſtes of the cask is called vinum botatum. Id. ibid. 

BOTALE Foramen, in anatomy, an aperture in the heart of a 
foetus, whereby the blood is enabled to circulate, without go- 
ing into the lungs, or the left ventricle of the heart. Trev. 
DiR. Univ. T. a 1131, See Fokrus, HeArrT, CiRcu- 

LATION, &c. Cycl. and Suppl. 


aſty | BOTANIST, a perſon who underſtands the nature, hiſtory, and 


diſtinctions of vegetables, on ſettled and certain principles, and 


can call every plant by a diſtin, proper and intelligible name. 
Linnæi Fundaln. Botan. p. 1. x 7 8 


BOTANOPHILI, among the writers on the ſubject of vege- 
tables, thoſe who have treated of them, not as botaniſts, on 
their natural and eſtabliſhed diſtinctions, but in regard to dif- 
ferent operations, as gardeners, phyſicians, c. Linnæi Fun- 
dam. Bot. p. 3. | | 

BOTANY ( 5 (OP are divided about the preciſe ob- 
ject and extent of botany, which ſome will have to include the 
whole province of plants, in alt their ſtates, uſes, and rela- 

tions: others reſtrain it to the knowledge of the claſſes, ge- 
nera, ſpecies, external figures and deſcriptions of plants, ex- 

dluſive of their virtues, which are left to the conſideration of 
phyſic and pharmacy * ; of their grigin and generation, which 
2 left to belag and of 122 . propagation, 
which are left to gardening and a v.— [ Vid. Bibl. 
Ital. T. 11. p. 206, ſeq. * Du Hamel, Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 
ee. Þ. 1. It. I. 4. fec. 5. g. 1. 

Terreſtrial Borax, that employed about the pl 
on the ſurface of the earth. | 

Marine BoTany, that concerned in the conſideration of ſea- 
plants, as fucuſes, alcyonia, algz, &c. | 

Subterranean Bor AN v, that about the plants under ground, as 
the tubera terre, or truffles, fc, | 

Some call the knowledge of the virtues of plants practical lo- 
tany *. "The antient botany has been much hurt 
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by bad verſions, and comments on the Greek naturaliſts > 


* 
partly hence, but more from the corrupt ſta:e o antient — 
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#'EOTELESS, a criminal incapable of making comfation ;| 


[1 1 


BOTARGO, or Bouranca, is a kind of ſauce made of the 


it near Marſeilles. It is much uſed throughout all the Levant. 
BOTATRISSA, in ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius, 
Geſner, and other authors, to that ſpecies of the gadus called | 


'BOYAURUS, in zoology, a name by which ſeveral have called 


BOTE (Cycl.)— This old law word comes from the phraſe, 7o 


Man-Bo're ſignifies the ſatisfaQion due for a man ſlain. | | 
Kin-BoTE, that for the ſlaughter of a kinſman. Vid. Spelm. 
. Gloll. p. 86. 


Houſe-RoTE, Hay-BoTe, and Plougb-Bork, denote 


BOT 


and manuſcripts, the names of plants have been terribly con- 
founded; a diſorder which Salmaſius ©, Plukenet 4, and ſeve- 
ral Engliſh botaniſts e, have endeavoured to retrieve, —| * V. 
Ch mel. Botanique Pratique. Bibl. Ital. T. 11. p. 208. 
d Friend, Hiſt. of Phyſ. I'. 2. p. 25. © Salmaſ. de Homon. 
Hyl. Jatr. Ejuſd. Exerc. ad Solin. * Phil. Tranſ. Ne 196. 
p 618. Id. ibid. Ne 236. p. 29, _ 
Botany is arrived at a degree of perfection among the mo- 
derns, which the antients were ſtrangers to; not only as to the 
method of plants, i e. of claſſing, diſtributing, and charac- 
terizing them, which is rendered more exact, and conſe- 
quently the arriving at a knowledge of them more eaſy ; but 
aiſo as to the copia or number of plants known and deſcribed ; 
which is ſuch, that ſcarce a new-plant is now to be heard of. 
Not but that there are ſtill deſiderata in the ſcience, to employ 
the diligence of future botaniſts, both as to the virtues and 
deſcriptions, figures, genuſes and names of many plants, which 
ſtill need much reformation. V. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1713. 
p- 92. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 198. p. 682. 
The learned Linnæus has of late endeavoured to claſs and de- 
nominate all plants from their parts of generation or fructifica- 
tion. See the article FRUCTIFICATION. 
But this method, highly extolled by many, has nevertheleſs met 
with ſevere cenfures. Bufon. Hiſt. Nat, L. 1. p. 18, feq. 
We have many ſpecies of plants brought to light, eſpecially na- 
tives of the Indies, which the antients, for any thing that ap- 
pears in their writings now extant, were ignorant of; in which 
particular, Cluſius, Columna, Bauhinus, Boccone, and others, 
have performed much. Add, that their deſcriptions, places, 


BOT: 


or a crime not to be attoned for. Du Cange, Glo Lat, 
T. 1. p. 596. voc. Botolos. See BoTE. 
No judgment or ſum of money ſhall acquit him who commits 
ſacrilege; for that he is boteleſs, i. e. ſine emendatione, or with 
out amendment. Whence alſo the modern Engliſh, beetle, 
for a thing vain or impoſſible to be done. Chart. Hen. I. 4 
Archiepiſc: Ebor. Tac. Law DiR. in voc. f 
BOTESCART, in antient Engliſh writers, the ſame with 300 
in. Skinn. Etym. For. in voc. See BoaTsw ax. 
BOTHAGIUM, Bothage, or Boothage, cuſtomary dues to the 
lord of the market, for the liberty of pitching and ſtanding of 
booths. Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. 
BOTHNA, Buthna, or Bothena, in the ; How law, a park or 
held wherein cattle are incloſed, and fed. 
The word is alſo written barthena ; formed from the antien: 
Scottiſh, buth, a flock of ſheep. : 
BoTHENA is alſo uſed for a barony, lordſhip, or ſheriffdom. 
In which ſenſe, it is ordained by ſtatute, that the king's mute, 
or court of each bethena, that is, each ſheriffdom, ſhall by held 
within forty days. Sken. de Verb. Signif. p. 23, ſeq. 
BOTHRION, Be9:r, denotes the alveolus or ſocket of a tooth, 
Gal. de Offib. c. 5. in fine. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 110, See 
the article ALvzoLt. | 
BoTHRION is alſo uſed to denote a ſmall, narrow, but deepiſh vl. 
cer of the cornea of the eye, reſembling a round puncture. 
Gal. Introd. c. 15. Æginet. I. 3. c. 22. 
The word is alſo written by Erotion, Hedpiac, bethrias ; by 
others, corruptly, botryon 2. In Latin writers it is ſometimes 
called fofſula . — [ Foreſt, Obſerv. I. 11. Obſ. 17. in Schol, 


and ſeaſons, are with good diligence and preciſeneſs ſet before 
us; likewiſe their order and kindred. For the 3 where- 
of, our learned countrymen, Mr. Ray and Dr. Moriſon, have 
both taken laudable pains. The like may be ſaid as to the or- 
dering of plants, in reſpe& of their alimental or mechanic 
uſes ; for which, amongſt others, Mr. Evelyn and Dr. Beal 
have deſerved great praiſe. Grew, Idea of Philoſ. Hiſt. of 
Plants, F. 1. p. 1. . a 

The virtues of moſt plants are, with much uncertainty, and 
too promiſcuouſly, aſcribed to them; ſo that, if we turn over 
an Herbal, we ſhall find almoſt every herb good for every diſ- 
eaſe ; though of the virtues of many they are altogether ſilent. 
The deſcriptions likewiſe of many are yet to be perfected, eſpe- 
cially as to their roots ; thoſe who are moſt curious about the 
other parts, being here too remiſs. And for their figures, it 
were to be wiſhed they were all drawn by one ſcale, or, at 
moſt, two; one for trees and ſhrubs, and another for herbs. 
Many, likewiſe, of their ranks and affinities are yet undeter- 


mined, and a great number of names, both Engliſh and La- | 


tin, not properly given. Thus what we call goat's rue, is 
nothing akin to the plant whoſe generical name it bears; and 
the like may be ſaid of wild tanſey, ſtock july-flowers, horſe- 
radiſh, and many more: ſo when we ſay bellis major and 
minor, theſe names would intimate, that the plants to which 
they are given, differ only in bulk ; whereas they are two ſpe- 
cics of plants. The like holds of centaurium majus and mi- 
nus, chelidonium majus and minus, and many others, which, 


are diſtinct ſpecies, and of very different tribes, Grew, Idea | 


of Philo. Hiſt, of Plants, & 2. p. 2. | 

For the general ſtructure and laws of vegetation in plants, it 
has been ſupplied by Grew and Malpighi. See PLANT, V x- 
GETATION, GENERATION, SAP, c. | 


eggs or ſpawn of the muon, a large fiſh, not unlike a pike, 
common in the Mediterranean; it is dried in the ſun, ſalted, 
and uſed much after the manner of cavear. Savar. Dia. Com. 
T. 1. p 456. Id. Suppl. p 87. 
the article CAvEAR, Cycl. and Suppl. 

The people of Provence call it bou-argues. The beſt is brought 
from Alexandria and Tunis. There is alſo a manufacture of 


by authors the lota, and muſtela fluviatilis; by us, the eel-pout. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from the other gadi, by having two fins on 
the back, and the two jaws of equal length, with beards at the 
mouth, See Gapvs. | 


the bird known among us by the name of butter-bump, bittern, 
or mire-drum. It has this name from the Latin, boatus, bel- 
lowing, and taurus, a bull, as ſuppoſed to imitate the loud 
roaring of a bull. Ray's Ornith. p. 207. See BITTERN. 


boot, ſpeaking of ſomething given by way of compenſation. 


Hence, 


- Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 594. in voc. 
oft. | { 


Theft-BoT +, is when a man agrees or compounds with the thief, |. 


and ſecures him from the law. Sten. de Verb. Signif. p. 24. 


ranted to tenants, of cutting hay, &c. on the land. 
Paroch. Antiq. p. 407. | 


Skin, Etym. in voc. See | 


rivileges | 
Kenn. | 


» Captvac, Pract. I. i. c. 33. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 110.] 

BOTIA, Becia, or Botus, among chymiſts, a laß veſſel with a 
round belly and long narrow neck, otherwiſe called egg, aun 
fublimatorium, cucurbita, and urinale. Lagn. in Harm. Chym, 
Theatr. Chym. T. 4. p. 769. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 108, voc. 
Bocta. It. p. 110. voc. Botus. 

BoT14, in medicine, the ſame with ſtrumæ, or ſcrophule. Ru- 
land. Lex. Alch. p. 106. voc. Botium. See SrRUM ER, and 
SCROPHUL#, Cycl. | 

OTIN, or Butine, among alchemiſts, denotes turpentine, or 
balſam of turpentine, when gathered under the proper inſlu- 
ence. Ruland. Lex. Alch. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 110. 

BOTONOMANCY, BoTorperrua, an antient ſpecies of divina- 
tion, by means of plants ; eſpecially ſage, and fig-leaves. 
The manner of performing it was thus: the bo Fa who con- 
ſulted, wrote their own names, and their queſtions, on leaves, 
which they expoſed to the wind; and as many of the letters a 
remained in their own places, were taken up, and being joined 
together, contained an anſwer to the queſtion. Potter, Ar- 
* Græc. I. 2. c. 18. T. 1. p. 353. Buling. de Divin, 
3. c. 24. 

BOI ONIINI, in middle age writers, denote mounts or hi- 
locks, raiſed to ſerve as land-marks or boundaries of grounds 
The word is alſo written botontones, botones, and bodones. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 586. 

BOTOTOE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of 

the Philippine iſlands to a very beautiful bird of the parrot 

kind; it is ſomewhat ſmaller than the common parrot, and !s 

all over of a fine deep blue colour. 

BOTRYITES, in natural hiſtory, a tone of the gem kind, r- 
ſembling a branch of young grapes. Plin. Hi. Nat. I. 37. 

c. 10. Fab. Theſ. T. 1. p. 373. 

The word is Greek, Borgurrzs, formed from geręos, a grape. In 

Engliſh writers it is ſometimes called the grape-/tone. Gre 

Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 3. ſec. 1. c. 5. p. 34. 

BorRYIT ES, or Botrites, alſo denotes a ſort of burnt cadmiz, 

found ſomewhat in the form of a bunch of grapes adhering '0 

the upper parts of furnaces where that mineral is calcinel. 

Gorr. Def. Med. p. 76. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 110. See the 

article CapMIa, Cycl. and Suppl. | 

It differs from the placites, which is that gathered on the louet 

part of the furnace :; though Schroder gives a different di- 

tinction, v1z. into botrites, found in the middle of the furnace, 

Placites in the upper, and oftracites in the loweſt part.. 

* Gory. loc. cit. > Schred. Pharm. I. 3. c. 19.]J _ of 

BOTT, among bone-lace weavers, a kind of round cuſhion 


their lace with bobbins, c. See Lace. 
Among the French, the bott, called oreiller, is a little a 
wooden frame or deſk, covered ordinarily with green it 
Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 2. p. 923. voc. Oreiller. 10 
BoTTs, in zoology, a ſpecies of worms which infeſt bo 5 
and other cattle; having large heads and little tails; 558. 7 * 
found in the ſtraight gut, near the ſundament. Ruſt. Did l. 
I. in voc. Skin. Etym. in voc. | the 
The name is alſo given to a ſort of grubs which deſtro 
in bowling-greens, &c. 
BOTTLE, a veſſel proper for holding liquors. Lake 
The word is formed from bute!lus, or botellus, uſed in ba! = 
rous Latin writers, for a leſſer veſſel of wine; being 4 ow ſt 
tive of bota, which denoted a butt or caſk of that 11quo! * 
is alſo written buticula, a diminutive of buta d, and in the “ 


barous Greek, Gurw *.—[* Kenn. Gloſf. ad Paroch. Ant” 


; bY 
x * 


voc. bothagium. > Du Cangt, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 65 . 


light matter placed on the knee, whereon they work or were 
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28. voc. Bouteille. Mu. Gloſſ. p. 120. voc. fru. Sce 
Stimm. Etytm. in voc.) 

a ſtone bottle, a leathern bottle, a wooden 
= 21 — oak . Grew gives a deſcription of the Ara- 
bian balſam bittle *,—[< V. Creuab 's View of Brit. Cuſt. I. 1. 
122. © Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 4. ſec. 3. p. 368. 

Tue antient Jewiſh bottles were cags made of goats or other 
© wild beaſts ſkins, with the hair on the inſide, well ſewed and 


itched together; aperture in one of the animal's paws 
Penn tor thd —— of the veſſel. Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. . 


p. 323. . 

1-5 are better for cyder than thoſe of ſtone. Foul glaſs 
| Glas bo — by rolling ſand or ſmall ſhot in them; muſty 
| them. Hongbt. Collect. T. 1. Ne 55. 


bottles, : 
108. | 
* hiefly made of thick coarſe glaſs. 
Fine glaſs bottles covered with ſtraw or wicker, are called flaſks 


Bottles are c 
or bettees. : 
| The quality of the glaſs has been ſometimes found to affect the 
| liquor in the bottle, There were two new manufactures of 
glaſs bottles erected ſome years ago in France; all the bottles of 
which ſpoiled the wine put in them ; ſome in twenty-four 
hours, others much ſooner. The proprietors ſuſpected witch- 
craft in the caſe, and had recourſe to the Academy. Mem, 
Acad. Scienc. an. 1704. p. 547+ Hiſt. p. 57. J ; 
BoTTLE is alſo a meaſure at Amſterdam, the ſame with the min- 
- gle. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 457. See MIx GI E. 
BOTT IE-Neſe, in zoology, a name by which the people in 
ſome parts of England call the anas ardtica Ce. Vid. Ray's 
Ornithol. 244. 8 a N 
BOTTLING, or BoTTELING, the operation of putting up li- 
quors in bottles corked, to keep, ripen, and improve. 
The writers on good huſbandry give divers rules concerning 
the bottling of beer, cyder, and the like. The virtues of Spaw, 
Pyrmont, Scarborough, and other waters, depend on their be- 
ing well bottled and corked, otherwiſe they looſe both their 
| taſte and ſmell, To preſerve them, it is neceſſary the bottles 
be filled up to the mouth, that all the air may be excluded, 
which is the great enemy of bottled liquors . The cork is 
alſo further ſecured by a cement. Some improve their bottled 
beer, by putting c s of tartar and wine, or malt ſpirits ; 
in others, ſugar boiled up with the eſſence of ſome herb, and 
| cloves, into each bottle >.—[* Han. Obſerv. on Min. Wat. 
p. 22. » DiR. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc.] | | 
. Cyder requires ſpecial precautions in the bottling ; being more 
apt to fly, and burſt the bottle, than other liquors. e beſt 
way to ſecure them, is to have the liquor thoroughly fine be- 
fore it be bottled, For want of this, ſome leave the bottles 
open a while, or open them after two or three days bottling, to 
give them vent. If one bottle break through fermentation, it 
is beſt to give them all vent, and cork them up again. Mean 
cyder is apter to break the bottles than rich. Some ſoak the 
corks in ſcalding water, to render them more pliant and ſer- 
viceable. 
Another obſervance is, to lay the bottles ſo as that the liquor 
may always keep the cork wet and ſwelled. Something alſo 


3 


depends on the place where the bottles are ſet, which ought to 


be ſuch as expoſes them as little as poſſible to the alterations 
and impreſſions of the air: the — is better for this pur- 
poſe than a frame, ſand better the bare ground, and a 
running water, or a ſpring often changed, beſt of all. 
To the ripening of bottled liquors, they are ſometimes 
ſet in a warm place, or even expoſed to the ſun, when a few 
days will bring them to maturity. Hought. Collect. T. 1. 
Ne 56. p. 158. It. NY 61. p. 165. Mortim. Art of Huſb. 
T. 1. Þ. 349. | 3 2 | F 
For the bottling mineral water, ſee TuBULATED Corks. 

BOTTOM (Cycl.)—The loweſt part of a. thing, as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from the top. | (7 | 

 Hydroftatical writers ſpeak of the preſſure of fluids on the Bot- 
toms of veſſels ; in which caſe, the law of gravitation is, that 
the altitude remaining the ſame, the preſſure will be as the 
bottom d. M. Leibnitz has aſſerted, that a body in falling 
through a fluid; does not preſs on the bottom, that is, does not. 


encreaſe the preſſure on it; which is found to be falſe . 


LV. Herman. Photon. I. 2. C. x, 
Acad. Sciend. ati; 1 
p. 572, ſeq]. 
When water boils; the 6 
| rably colder than it was ſome time before boiling ; inſomuch 
that the hand may bear it in the former caſe, not in the latter. 
Hliſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 170J; p. 29. 
Borrou, in navigation, denotes. the ground 
earth under the water. Aubin. Dict. Mar. p. 
Fond. Oran. Dict. Math. p. 2309. 
with good hold, with a bad Hold, gcc. 
The bottom of the ſea, Ray obſerves, is level, i. & the deſcent 
from the: ſhore to the deep is equable and uniform : bur th 


249. P. 128. » Mem. 
692. p. 10. Phil. Tranſat: No 351. 
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bottom of the veſſel. is found conſide- 


4224 ſeq. voc. 
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Stafford. c. 2. F. 87. p. 82. < Hiſt, Acad. Scienc. an. 1710. 
p. 31.] See the article SEA. | 
Over the natural Jottom of the ſea is formed an accidental bot- 
tom, by the mixture of different matters, ſand, ſhells, mud, 
c. ſtrongly compacted by the glutinous quality of the ſca- 
waters, almoſt to a degree of petrefaction. Theſe incruſta- 
tions being neceſſarily formed in ſtrata, there are ſome places 
wherein the fiſhermen can diſtinguiſh the annual augmenta- 
tions. Marſigli, in Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an, 1710. p. 32. 
Item, an. 1712, p. 166. | 
BoTTom of a ſbip.— Merchant ſhips are much broader bettdmed 
than frigates ; men of war are in a middle between the two *, 
Sir William Petty preſented the model of a double bottomed 
ſhip *,—(* Aubin. Dit. Mar. p. 42 3, ſeq voc. Fond. Grew, 
Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 4. ſect. 2. p 363.] 
BoTTOM is alſo uſed to denote the whole ſhip, or other veſſel. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, Engliſh bottoms, foreign bottoms. By the 
act of navigation, certain commodities imported in foreign 
bottoms, pay a duty called petty cuſtom ; from which they are 
- Pt, if imported in Engliſh bottoms. Crouch, View of Brit. 
I. 1. . 8. | 
BoTToOM is ao uſed for what remains at the bottom of a veſlel. 
In this ſenſe, Paracelſus calls the ſediment of urine, fundus 
urine. Paracelſ. de Urin. Judic. I. 1. T. 1. c. 3. Caft, Lex. 
Med. p. 351. voc. Fundus. 
BoTTom-Stone, a kind of iron-ſtone, or ore, in the Stafford- 
ſhire mines. Platt, Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. c. 4. F. 16. p. 159. 
BOTTOMRBE.Y (Cycl.) is the ſame with what is otherwiſe call- 
ed bottomage; by the Dutch, bodmery; by the French, bomerie * ; 
bedinerte d, and grofſe avanture. Some alſo make it the ſame 
with the fnus nauticum of the antients ©; though others, not 
without reaſon, make theſe to be different things 4.—{* Seavar. 
Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 401. * Ejuſd. Suppl. p. 74. voc. Bo- 
dinerie. Molloy, de Jur. Marit. I. 2. c. 11. F. 9. p. 292, 
ſeq. Treat. of Domin. and Laws of Sea, in Pref. p. 3. 
The rate or intereſt of money, taken on bottomry, follows that 
of inſurance. In Q. Anne's war, when inſurance to the Eaſt 
Indies and back was 16 per tent. bottomry was 45 per cent. 
And in king William's war, when inſurance to the ſame place 
was 22 per cent. bottomry was 55. Treat. of Domin. and Mes 
of Sea, App. p. 10, ſeq. | _ 
Bettomry, it conſidered only as hiring money, would be illegal, 
and fall under charge of uſury, on account of the exceſſive in- 
tereſt : but it is not a mere hiring of money, ſince: the lender 
likewiſe ſtands to the hazard of the voyage. The money here 
advanced is called pecunia trajectitia, as being carried bn the 
lender's hazard, or adventure, beyond the ſeas ; ſo that if the 
ſhip be loſt, the lender loſes all ; whereas, when money 1s 
lent at intereſt, it is delivered at the peril of the borrower. 
And the profit here, is merely the price of the loan; but the 
profit of the other is a reward for the danger and adventure of 
the ſea, which the lender takes on himſelf. and makes the in- 
_ tereſt lawful. ' Id; ibid. p. 206, ſeq. Lex Merc. c. 1. p. 37. 
Bill of Bor Trou x is a contract between two perſons, the 
one borrowing, and the other lending a ſum of money, by 
which the borrower ſetting forth his intention to make a voy- 
_ in a certain ſhip therein named, acknowledges the receipt 
a certain ſum of roma from the lender, on this condition, 
that if the ſhip does happily perform her voyage, without any 
diſaſter by enemies or otherwiſe, then he is to reſtore that ſum 
to the lender, with an additional ſum, therein expreſſed, 
for the intereſt, within a certain time after his return; but that 
if the ſhip be loft, or taken by enemies or pirates, then the 
perſon of the borrower to be for ever diſcharged, and the len- 
der to bear the loſs. Treat. of Domin. and Laws of Sea, p. 
Item, P · 580, ſeq. | ; 
TA Terre, in antient law-writers, ſignifies an oxgate 
of land, or ſo much as may be ploughed in a year with one ox ; 
es , by others at eighteen vb. 


by ſome reckoned at fifteen acr 
by others at twenty ©, and by others at thirteen or twenty ſhil- 
ings yearly rent 4,—{ + Dugd. Monaſt. T. 3. p. 91. » Du 
Dugd. Monaſt. T. 


Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. F. 1. p. 597, ſeq. -. 
1. P. 657. Du Came, loc cit. Sen, de Verb. Signif, p. 24.] 


—_— 
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This is — called bovatas, and bovariata terre, Spelm. 
Wot 


Glofl. 


© bottoms of ſome ſeas are found higher than of others, Count] Its whole body is ſhort lvery white. 
=—_— ory rage yi —ů — deboJ-o.0k boups.---Wall 7 e 
of che d its deds of ſtone, (alt; bitumen, r. |] BOUGH; in ler. 8 **. 
a I Ray, Wiſd. of Creat P. 1. p- 84. b Platt, Nat. Hiſt. ä — Green boughs made Ain 
SUPPL. Vor. I. 3 i altar 31 8 
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Vaken boughs were offered to Jupiter; thoſe of laurel to A- | 


pollo; of olive to Minerva; myrtle to Venus; ivy to Bac- 
chus; pine to Pan, and cypreſs to Pluto. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq 
| 1 voc. 'Frondibus. | 
e make tfem the primitive food of mankind, before acorns 
were invented. Senec. de Ira, 3. 20. 

BOUILLON, among farriers, a fump or excreſcence of fleſh, | 
growing either on or juſt by a horſe's fruſh, and making him 

halt. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 1. in voc. 

EOVINA- Affen, a worm creeping between the ſkin and the 

fleſh, eating its way, ſaid to be frequently found in black cat- 
tle. Sylv. Med. p. 928. C. Lex. Med. p. 0. | 

BOVISTA, in botany, a term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs | 
puff- ball, or duſty muſhrooms. —-- 

BOULCOLACA, among the modern Greeks, denotes the ſpec- 
tre of ſome wicked perſon who died excommunicated by the 
patriarch, reanimated by the devil, and caufirſg great diſtur 
'barice among the people. | 

The word is Greek, Genen, ſometimes alſo written g 
x&-, broucelacos. It is ſuppoſed to have been formed from 
'*PaxpS., of Berna, mud, and axe, ditch; on account of the fil- | 
thineſs of the fight. 
The bodies of thoſe 
according to the traditions of the Greeks, do not putrify or 
turn to duſt in the grave, but grow harder, tumid, and ſtiff; 
ſo that when beaten they ſound like a drum. In this ſtate, the 
devil enters into them, and, —_— them out of their tombs, 
walks about in this guiſe through the city in the night-time, 
playing a thouſand tricks with the poor people; knocking at 
doors, and calling them out by their name; if they happen to 
anſwer, they certainly die the next day, All their ſafety con- 
ſiſts in keeping ſtill and holding their tongues. Allat. de quo- 

rund. Græc. Opin. n. 122 Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. 
217. | | 

1 his. it is to be obſerved; is one of the ſtanding nũracles of the 
Greek church, to which they generally appeal as an abundant 
proof of the divinity of their faith. Some Romiſh controver- 

iſts have been terribly gravelled to account for the poſſibility of 
miracles being wrought in aſchiſmatical church : it is not quite 
"ſafe for them, abſolutely to deny the miracles of the boulcelaca, 
as fictitious, ſince many of their own, no leſs ridiculous, nor 
half ſo ſtrongly atteſted, would be hereby endangered. Mem. 
de Trev. an. 17 34. p. 407, = 

BOULIMV, in medicine. See BuLiMy. ä | 

BOUTLINIS, or Bovyt16n1s, a copper coin ſtruck at Bologna in 
Italy, equivalent to the baiocco. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. 

440. See BAlocco. 

BOULUKE, in the militfaty orders of the Turks, a body of the 
janizaries, with an officer in the place of a colonel at their head, 

ſent upon ſome particular enterprize ; they are ſelected out of 
the body for this, and, as foon as the buſineſs is over, are re- 
ceived again into their former companies. Pocock's Egypt, p. 

e 

BOUNCE, in ichthyology; a hame given by the people of the 

weſtern parts of England to a ſpecies of the ſqualus, diſtin- 
guiſned by Artedi by the name of the rediſh variegated ſqua- 
lus; with the pinna ani in the middle ſpace between the anus 
and tail. This is the fiſh called ſcymms and ſcylius by the old 
writers, and catulus major by the later writers. The Italians 

call it ferrzone. See CaTULUS and SQUALUS. 

BOUND, in dancing, a ſpring from one foot to the other; by 
which it differs from a hop, where the ſpring is from one foot 

to the ſame. It alſo differs from a half coupee, as, in the lat- 
ter, the body always bears on the floor, either on one foot or 
the other ; whereas, in the bound, it is thrown quite from the 
floor. Weaver, Lect. on Dancing, p. 140. 


BOUNTY, in commerce, denotes a premium paid by the go- | 


vernment to the exporters of certain commodities, on their 
taking oath, or, in ſome caſes, giving bond, not to reland the 
ſame in England. See ExPoR TATION, Cycl. 
There are divers bornties ſettled by act of parliament, as a 
bounty of one penny per ell on the exportation of Britiſh fail- 
cloth -; and the like on 4ilk ribbands and ſtuffs, on filk ſtoc- 
kings, on fiſh and fleſh, on old and filver lace of Britiſh ma- 
nufacture d; and on ſeveral ſpecies of corn, when not ex- 
ceeding certain prices, at the port of exportation.—[* Stat. 12 
Ang. 16. F. 2. 5 Geo: I. c. 25. $..2. V. Crouch, View of 
Brit. Cuſt. T. 1. p. 88, ſeq.] 001! of 4; 
Queen Anne's BOUNTY, e mag poor livings under $0 J. 
per annum; confiſts of the produce of the firſt-fruits and tenths, 
after the charges and penſions payable out of the fame are de- 
frayed. A corporation for management of the ſame was ſet- 
tled, t. in 1704. New View of London, ſec. 5. T. 2. p. 
i | | 
IN, with the epithet 


Sax, . 
4 a name 

to a genus of univalve ſhell * 
thors by the name of auris marina. See uns Mn. 
BOUR „ in heraldry, is underſtood of a croſs, whoſe 
-- extremities are turned round like the ends of a pilgrim's ſtaff ; | 
more frequently called pommetè, globatus. Trev. Piet Univ. 


T.. p. 1169. 1 Nes | 
defenſive weapon wherewith to co- 
ver the head; being a kind of cafk open before, and proof a- 


ROURGUIGNOTTE, 'a 


—ê 


who die under the ceniſures of the church, | 


iver by Bellonius | 
own among au- 


at 


_ 
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c& introduced it. Trey. D. Univ. T. 1 


p. 


guignons, Who fi 
1176, | | 
BOURIGNONISTS, a name given the followers of Ante 
nette Bourignon, who fet up a kind of Quietiſm in the Lon 
countries ; pretending to be guided by immediate revelation 
and contending much for toleration and indifferentiſm in mat. 
ters of religion. V. Nouv. Rep. Lett. ann. 1685. Apr 
42 ſeq. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1: p. 1175. See ierul. 
and Moree, Ont : 
BOUSTROPHEDON, in literature, is uſed in ſpeaking of the 
antient method of writing among the Greeks, wherein the 
lines were continued forwards and backwards, like the fur 
rows in ploughing. V. Montfauc. Palzograph. Græc. p. 5 ; 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. T. 3. p. 327. Fabric. Bibl. Graz, 5. 
c. 27. T. I. p.-161, "op 
The word is Greek, furfepnde, compounded of gu, bullock, 
Pauſanias mentions ſeveral antient inſcriptions written in this 


and respw, I turn, 

manner : the laws of Solon are alſo ſaid to have been thug 
written which, as the author laſt cited explains it, is when 
the ſecond line is turned on the contrary fide, beginning at the 
end of the former, thus: 


EK AIOE AP 
VOZINUX 

Potter, Archzol. Græc. I. 1. Cc. 26: T. 1. p. 144. 

BOUTADE, in muſic, an irregular flight or movement, with 
out art or ſtudy. Walth. Lex. Muſ. p. 110. 

The word was alſo formerly uſed for a ſolo on the viol di 
ba, thus called as being ſuppoſed to be extemporary. 

Richelet ſpeaks of a dance called boutade, invented by the fa- 
mous Bocan, in the reign of Lewis XIII. fo called from the 
brisk humorous manner of its beginning; but now out of uſe, 

BOUTAEL, in zoology, the name of an Eaſt Indian fiſh, of 
the lamprey kind, called alſo neegen oogen; and, by Mr. Ray, 
lampetra Indica, It grows to above a foot in length, and is 
ſmooth and ſlippery to the touch, like the eel ; from which i 
differs, however, in the figure of its body. It is of a duſky 
brown colour, variegated on its back and ſides with yellow 
ſpots; its belly-fins are purple, and its head is like that of 2 
ſnail, having horns of the fame kind with thoſe of that in- 

It is caught in lakes, ponds, and other ſtanding waters, 
and is a very wholeſome and well taſted fiſh. 
Its general deſcription ſeems to make it rather of the muſle!s 
than the /ampetra kind; but if, as its name expreſſes, it has ſe- 
veral apertures for the gills, its Dutch name ſignifying nine 
Eyes, n is abſolutely a new genus of fiſhes. Ray's Ichthycgr. 
PPENd. p. 4. 

BOUVIERA, in zoology, a name given by ſome to a ſmall 
broad and flat freſh-water fiſh, called more uſually bubula. 
Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 267. See BUBULCA. 

BOW (Cycl.)— The art of uſing bows is called archery, and 
thoſe practiſed therein, archers, or bowmen. 

The two ends or extremities of a bow, to which the ſtring is 
faſtened, are called its horns, cornua. Trev, Dict. Univ. T. 
1. p. 531. in voc. Arc. 
The ſtrength of a bow may be calculated on this principle, that 
the power whereby it reſtores itſelf to its natural poſition, i 
always proportionate to the diſtance or ſpace it is removed 
therefrom. Heck. Lect. Cutl. de Pot. Reftit. p. 4, ſeq Chan. 
Lex. Phil. p. 54. voc. Arcus. See SprING. 
The moſt barbarous nations often excel in the fabric of the 
particular things which they have greateſt neceſſity for in the 
common offices of life. The Laplanders, who ſupport them: 
ſelves almoſt entirely by hunting, have an art of making bu 
which we, in theſe improved parts of the world, have net! 
arrived at. | F 
Their bow is made of two pieces of tough and ſtrong wood, 
ſhaved down to the ſame ſize, and flatted on each fide; the tv? 
flat ſides of the pieces are brought cloſely and evenly together 
and then joined by means of a glue made of the skins af 
pearch, which they have in great plenty, and of which te) 
make a glue ſuperior in ſtrength to any that we have. 
The two pieces, when once united in this manner, will 1 
ſeparate, and the bow is of much more force to expel the 7 
row, than it could poſſibly have been under the fame dime!” 
ſions, if made of only one piece. Scheffer, Hiſt. Lay on. F 
Among the antients, the bow-ſtring, called rpuou, was made 
horſes hair, and hence alſo called izxua ; h Homer's ww 
ſtrings are frequently made of hides cut into ſmall thong: 
whence rogge The uppermoſt part of the bow to which 
firing was faſtened, was called x, being commonly 

gold, and the laſt thing towards finiſhing the bow * ao 
ræcian bows were frequently beautified with gold or flver 

whence we have mention of aurei arcus ; and Apollo is ot 

Agyvpdlo&&-, But the matter of which they were ordin- l 

compoſed, ſeems to have been wood; though they wer? *; 

tiently, Scythian like, made of horn, as appears from tha 

rm N 14 Homer v. [ Potter, Archæol. T. 2. & + P 

43. * Thad, & v. 105. Pore. loc. cit. p. 42} 

There are two kinds of e u Haden and 9% 

5 of ul viz. 1. me 2 or long bow . 81 

e of Spaniſh or Engli „ ſometimes of withen 
which is inferior to the former ; the ſhaft is made of bio. 


Sam- 


BOW 


brazil, witl vhite feathers 5 The croſs-bew, chiefly | Bow-Grace, in the ſea language, a frame or compoſition of old 
c * Hegach imbecllty of the =o or back, = ropes, or juncks of cables, uſed to » 2 out at the m 
u , p. 126, ſeq. ſtems, and ſides of ſhips, to preſerve them from great flakes o 
former cannot be managed. School Recr. p. 126, . Ro , x 


B O W 


The invention of the is uſually aſcribed to A ice, chiefly when they fail northwards or ſouthwards. Hotel. 
was firſt communicated to the primitive inhabitants of Crete, Sea Dial. 4. p. 195. 1 * 7 
ſaid to have been the firſt of mortals who underſtood Bow-Cap, among botaniſts, one of the forms or poſitions of the 
on — f bows and arrows. And hence, even in latter ages, leaves of flowers, wherein the leaves are laid ſomewhat con- 
- e 4 . were famods, and preferred by the Greeks to verſely over each other, but not plaited. Grew, Anatomy of 
jb Some, however, rather choofe to honour Perſes, P lants, I. 1. C. 9. H. 16. p. 31. See FLOWER, and Lear. 
the ſon of Perſeus, with the invention of the bow z while Bow-Net, or Whee!, an engine tor catching fiſh, chiefly lobſters 
others father it on Scythes, ſon of Jupiter, and progenitor of and crawhſh, made of two round wicker-baſkets, pointed at 
the Scythians who were excellent at this art, and by many re- the end, one of which 1s thruſt into the other ; at the mouth 
uted the Erſt maſters of it. From them it was derived to the is a little rim, ſour or five inches broad, ſomcwhat bent in- 
Grecians, ſome of whoſe antient nobility were inſtructed by | wards . It is alſo uſed for catching ſparrows ». Savar, 
the Scythians in the uſe of the bow, which in thoſe days paſſed Dict. Com. T. 2. p. 842. voc. Naſſe. W Trev. Dict. Univ. 
for a moſt princely education e. It was firſt introduced into T. 4. p. 31, voc. Naſſe. | 5 
the Roman army, in the ſecond Punic war *.—[ © Potter, Ar- Bow-ſprit, or BoiT-ſprit—To the hell- ſprit is faſtened all the 
chzol. T. 2. I. 3. c. 4. p. 41. Aguin. Lex. Milit, T. 2. ſtayes belonging to the fore-maſt, fore · top- maſt, and fore top- 


ttarii he riggin 
260. voc. Sagittarii.] | gallant, &c. with their bowlings and jacks, beſides the riggings 
3 the later nations, the Engliſh formerly excelled in the | which belong to its own fails. | 5 , 
uſe of the bow. See ARCHERY, Cycl. If a ſhip ſpend her bolt- ſprit, or, as the term is, if the bolt-ſprit 


The Indians till retain the bow. In the repoſitory of theRoyal | drop by the board, the fore-maſt will quickly follow, if it be a 


mY - — 2 _ _ — 
— > — - 
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* 
_ - 


Society, we ſee a Weſt Indian bow two yards long. Grew, rough ſea, eſpecially in ſailing by a wind. Mantayr. Seam. 
Muſ. 5 Societ. P. 4. ſec. 2. p. 367. 11. 
The 


ſtinguiſhed it from the bows of Greece and other nations; be- of an animal. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. I. 2. p. 315. in voc. 
ing ſo great as to form an halfmoon, or ſemicircle : whence the Exenteratio. | 5 VIP 
ſhepherd in Athenæus, being to deſcribe the letters in Theſeus's Bowelling makes part of the proceſs of embalming. See EM- 
name, and expreſſing each of them by ſome appoſite reſem- | BALMING, hel. and Suppl. 4 9 * 
blance, compares the third to the Scythian lot; meaning not | BOWELLING is alſo a part of the puniſhment of traitors in Eng- 
the more modern character E. but the antient C, which is ſemi- | land, who are to have their bowels ripped open, torn forth, and 
circular, and bears the third place in @HCEVC. Pott. I. c. p. 42. burnt before them ., Fractioni, ſilſpendio, decollationi, exente- 
Bow, in muſic, denotes a machine that ſerves to play, or give] ration, & quaterixatiani adi udicavit. 271 ſub Edw. II. in 
the ſound to viols, violins, and other inſtruments of that kind; | the ſentence of Hugh Spencer b. [ alſingb. in Rich. IL 
by drawing it gently over the ſtrings thereof. See VIoI, * Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 315. voc Exenteratio.] 
10L IN, Oc. Cycl. BOWER, (Ol.) in gardening, a ſhady place, under covert of 
The bew conſiſts of three parts; the firſt is the ſtick, or wood, | trees, or branches interwoven. _ | : 
to which the hair is faſtened ; the ſecond is compoſed of about | A bower differs from an arbour, in that the latter is always 
eighty or an hundred horſe-hairs, or filaments of ſilk; the | built long and arched, but a bower either round or ſquare at 
third is the nut, a ſort of half- wheel, which ſerves to keep the | the bottom, and made with a fort of dome or cieling at the 
hairs in the due degree of tenſion. Playf. Treat. of Muſ. p.| top. Sec ARBOUR, Cycl. 

2. It. p. 88. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 539. voc. Archet. BOWET, or Bowess, among falconers, denotes a young 
The antients do not appear to have been acquainted with $ows | hawk when ſhe draws things out of her neft, and covets to | 
of hair: in lieu hereof they ſtruck their inſtruments with a | clamber on the boughs. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 1 
plectrum; over which our bows have great advantage, for giv- | BOWGE of Court. See Bouche of Court. | | 
ing long and ſhort ſounds, and other modifications, which a | BOW LDER-Stones, a ſpecies of ſmall ſtones, of an indetermi- i 
plectrum cannot produce. Malc. Treat. of Muſ. c. 14. ſec. nate texture and figure, generally roundiſh, found on the | 
2. p.473. See PLECTRUM. CES I Wores of the ſea and banks of rivers. J/oodw. Meth. of Fol, 

Bow, in trade and manufactures, denotes a flexible inſtrument, c. 2. p. 13. Þ 2 oe. 0 | 
conſiſting of a piece of ſteel or iron, to the two ends of which | Bcwlders, or bowlder-ſtones, are only lumps and fragments of 
is faſtened a cat-gut, uſed by ſmiths, watchmakers, and other | ſtones or marble, broken from the adjacent cliffs, and rounded, 
artificers, for the piercing and turning of divers ſorts of works. | by being bowled, and tumbling to and again by the action of 3 
Felib. Princ. Archit. 1. 1. c. 20. p. 176. It. p. 343. Afox.| the water; whence the name bowilder-ſtones, as being formed 
Mech. Exer. P. 1. p. 6. It. p. 217. Savar. Dit. Com. T. 1. by an action like that of a bowl, and thereby reduced to the 


lian bow was famous for its incurvation, which di- | BOWELLING, Exenteratio, the act of pulling out the intrails i 
lf 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

" 
0 
| 
. 


p. 130. voc. Arthet. | | ſhape of one. | © | | 
This is more peculiarly called a drill-bow. See DRILL, and| Neither the bowlders nor rubble-ſtones are ever inveſted with 
DRILLING. | | | an exterior ſtrong cruſt or ſkin: tis plain from the manner of 
It is ſometimes alſo made of wood, whalebone, and the like. | their formation they cannot. This is one mark by which they 


Operators in moſaic have a fort of bow made of a piece of elaſ- | are diſtinguiſhed from flints, pebbles, or the other native no- 
tic wood, with a braſs wire faſtened to the ends of it, which dules, which were formed before the ſubſiding of the matter 
ſerves to ſaw hard and precious ſtones withal. Felib. ubi ſup. | of the ſtrata, and are always covered with ſuch a cruſt or ſkin, 
I. 3. c. 12. p. 317. Savar. loc. cit. unleſs it have been worn off. Miadtu. Meth. of Foſſils, c. 2. 
Letter-caſters have alſo a bow, wherewith to keep the matrix 1 | | | 
even. See FounDERy, Cycl. | BOWTLINE, or BowLino, (Cycl.) in ſea-aff..irz,—The antients 
Bow of the Gilli, a term uſed by ſome N to expreſs appear to have been unacquainted with the uſe of the bowling ; 
the convex part of each gill, each being a long ſemicircle, ter- | which is the reaſon they always failed before the wind. Man- 
minated by many laminæ, which form what is called the leaf. | wayr. Sea. DiR. p. 14. 
See the article G1LLs. * means of this rope, a ſail may be drawn away, and the wind, 
Bows of a Saddle, are two ow of wood laid archwiſe, to re- | when received ſideways, prevented from ſwelling it too much, 
ceive the upper part of a horſe's back, to give the ſaddle its due | which would hinder the ſhip's run inſtead of forwarding it: it 
torm, and to keep it tight. 5 alſo ſerves to hinder the wind from eſcaping or blowing by on 
The fore-bow, which ſuſtains the pommel, is compoſed of the the ſide they are drawn on. Aubin, Dit Marin. p 114. voc. 
Withers, the breaſts, the points or toes, and the corking. See | Bouline. Ozan. Dict. Math. p. 300. Feſch. Lex. Milit. p. 104, 
the article WiTHE Rs, &c. | ſeq. voc. Boelinen. 5 3 1 
The hind-hv bears the trouſſequin, or quilted roll. See The phraſes peculiar to this ; ſharp the bowline, i. e. 
PROUSSEQUIN, Cycl. | I hale it taught, or pull it hard; Jak the bowline, i. e. pull it 
The bows are covered with finews, that is, with bulls pizzles | harder forward on; check, eaſe, or run up the bowline, i. e. let 
beaten, and ſo run all over the bows, to make them ftronger. | it be more lack. | ; 
They are likewiſe ſtrengthened with bands of iron, to keep | BowLine Bridles, are the by which the bowline is faſ- 
them tight. It is on the lower ſide of the hows that the faddle- | tened to the leech of the aal“ Botel, Sea. Dial. 4. p. 189. 
{traps are nailed; the uſe of which is to make faſt the girths; | Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 3. voc. Sail. eee 
1 Vid. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 1. in voce. A | BOWLING, among gameſters, the act or art of throwing bowls. 
ow of a Ship.—The proportioning of the bow is of great im- Bowling, among us, is chiefly the name of a game or exer- 
portance to the failing of the ſhip ; it being this part that firſt | ciſe, practiſed cither in open places, as bares and bowling 
breaks off the ſea, and on which is, in a manner, all the bear or in cloſe houling · alles. 
ing of the ſhip. If the how be too broad, the veſſel will not The ſkill of Wg depends much on 3 knowledge of the 
make her way eaſily through the water, but carry a great load ground, and the right choice of a bowl ſuitable to it: for 
of dead water before her ; andif it be too lean or thin, the will | cloſe alleys the flat bow! ; for green ſwards plain and level, the 
pitch or beat much into a hollow ſea, for want of breadth to | | bowl as round as a ball, are preferred. Sportſman's Dit ＋ 1 
e e e Fro e ee but | ert ed in br. . v WE 
W-Dye, a new ki et red, ſuperior to madder, but | | The terms uſed in bowling, are, to bow! wide, which is when 
inferior to the true ſcarlet grain for eſs and duration. the bias does not hold, ma, hoy ſtrong enough; mn —_— 
Boyle, Phil, Works abr. T. 1. p. 136. Hought, Coll. T. 2, it is 8 or holds too much; finely bowled,” is when the 
FPS TED | e be ESTs * ground is w choſen, and the bow! paſſes near the block, even 


* 


up 


— 


„ | thou 
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BOX 
though it go much beyond it; Bowling 


is done in order to move the block; an over-bowl, that which 

beyond it; a bowl laid at ham, is that put down within 
1 efter's reach, to be in the way of the next bowler, 
and hinder his having the advantage of the beſt ground; ltu- 
ing at length, neither bowling through nor ſhort ; a dead length, 
ajuft or exact one; throwing or flinging, is diſcharging a bow] 
with a ftrength purpoſely too great for a length, in order to 
carry off either the block or ſome near bowl; bow!-room, or 
-mi//mg-woed, is when a bowl has free paſſage, without ſtriking 
on any other; yet off, is when a bowl being narrow, is want- 
ed to U wider; bowl beft at block, that neareſt the block; draw- 
ing a caft or bowl, is to win it by bowling nearer, without ftir- 
ring either the bow! or block; a bowl is ſaid to rub, when it 
meets with ſome obſtacle in the ground, which retards it mo- 
_ and weakens its force; it is gone, when far beyond the 


Bleek, ſignifies a little bow! laid for a max. 
Mark, is a proper bnwling diftance, not under fo many yards; 


and being at leaſt a yard and half from the edge of the green. 
Ground, a bag or handkerchief laid down to mark where a 
bowl is to go. - | 

Lead, the ad of throwing the block, and bowling firſt, 


Cat, is one beſt bowl at an end. 
End, a hit, or when all the bowls are out. 
The game, or up, is five cafts, or beſt bowls. 
BowLinG-Green, in gardening, a kind of parterre in a 
hid with fine turf, requiring to be frequently mowed, laid out 
in compartments of divers „ with dwarf-trees, and other 
decorations.” "Theor. & Prat, du Jardin, P. 1. c. 7. p. 59, 
feq. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 268. voc. Poulingrim. 
Bowling-greens are of Engliſh origin, but have been adopted by 
the French and Italians, who have them only for ornament ; 
being unacquainted with, or not fancying the exerciſe, on ac- 
count of which they were firſt made in England. 
BowLinG, (Cycl.) in fee-afairs. See BOWLINE, 
BOWSE (Cycl.) is chiefly uſed by the gunners when they hale 
upon their tackles, to thruſt a piece out of a port; in which 
caſe they cry, bowſe boa, i. e. pull more upon the tackle ; al- 
ſo when there is occaſion to pull more on the tackle than 


otherwiſe, they ſay, bowſe upon the tackle. Manwayr. Sea. Dict. 


p. 14. | 
BOWYERS, artificers whoſe buſineſs is to make bows. See 
the article Bow, Cycl. and Suppl. 


ove, 


In which ſenſe, bowyers ſtand diſtinguiſhed from fletchers, who 
made arrows. | | 
The bowyers company was i in 1622, and conſiſts 


of a maſter, two wardens, twelve affiftants, and thirty-two on 
the livery. New View of Lond. ſec. 3. T. 2. p. 598. 
X, Buxus, in botany. See Buxvs. | 

Box is alfo uſed to denote a caſe for holding things; of which 
there are ſeveral kinds, as a ſalve box, pyxis unguentaria, that 
uſed by fi 
p. 1041. Caf Lex. Med. p. 622. voc. Pyxis. 

Strong Box, a coffer of iron, or of thick wood, ſecured with 
iron plates, and a lock with ſeveral bolts, difficult either to be 
opened or forced; chiefly uſed for putting money in. 'Trev: 
Dia. Univ. T. 1. p. 1897. voc. Coffre. 

Dice-Box, a narrow deep cornet, channelled 
dice are ſhaken and thrown. 

This anſwers to what the Romans called fritilkus ; whence 
crepitantes fritilli, and, in Seneca, reſonante fritillo. The fame 
author alſo uſes concutere fritillum, figuratively for playing. V. 
Hyde, Hiſt. Nerdilud. fec. 5. p. 27. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
p. 818. voc. Fratillus. 
Beſides the fritillus, the Romans, for greater ſecurity, had an- 
other kind of dice-box, called pyrgus, vv, and ſometimes. 
turricula. It was placed immoveable in the middle of the ta- 
ble, being perforated or open at bath ends, and channelled al- 
fo within: over the top was put a kind of funnel, into which 
the dice were caſt out of the fritillus; whence defcending, they 


within, wherein the 


fell th the bottom on the table; by which all practiſing 
on them with the fingers was prevented. For 


want of ſome contrivance of this kind, our ſharpers have op- 
portunities of playing divers tricks with the box, as palming, 
topping, flabbing, Se. » — [* Hyde, lib, cit. p. 28, ſeq. P?- 
fe. T. 2. p. 573. voc. Pyrgas. © Comp. P. 12. 1˙ 
Box- Money, at hazard, is that which is paid the box-keeper, or 
him who furniſhes the ber and dice. Betters have the advan- 
tage over caſters, as they have no box-money 
long run would r the moſt fortunate player. 
12 will never caſt, to ſave the expence of ho- money. 
yſt. of Mod. Ga. p. 22, and 24. Ie 2 
Codch-Box, a place under the coachman's ſeat, wherein he puts 
What may be wanted for the ſervice of the coach or horſes. 
Trev. Di&. Univ. T. 1. p. 1897. voc. Ce. 
Box and Nzedle, in navigation, is the ſame with the compaſs. 
See Courass, NztDLE, &c. Gel. Nabe ear 
Box of a Watch, the outer caſe or cover. See Waren, Oel. 
Box of a Wheel, the aperture wherein the axis turns. Savar. 
Dick. Com. T. 1. p. 378. voc. Bee. wh es. e 
Box is fornetimes alſo et for 


5 to the commodity. Thus the box of quickfilver 
contains from one to two hundted weight; anche bow 


* 


through, or a yard er, 


| BOXERS, a kind of athletz, who combat or contend 


to carry with them. Flildan, in Ciſt. Milit. | 


Td 


a kind of meaſure, though variable BO V Es, 


BOY 


fourteen hundred; of rings for ke) „ two groſs, Sc. Die 

KRuſt. T. 1. in voc. 1 4 n 

Boxes in fi playhouſe, are little apartments behind and aſide of the 

pit. We ſay, the front-boxes, the Rage-boxes, &c. 

Box- Iron, a kind of cafe wherein the heaters are incloſed for 
ironing linen. 

Box, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to a ſmall 69, 
caught in the Mediterranean, and more uſually known by the 
_ of boops, from the largeneſs of its eyes. See the article 

oops. : | 

Box of a Plow, a name by which the farmers call that crop 
piece in the head -of the plough, through which the ſpindle of 
the two wheels paſſes, and to which are faſtened the two crow. 
ſtaves, ſerving, by their holes, to regulate the height of the 
beam, the tow-chain below, the ftake which ſupports the 
bridle-chain above, and the gallows behind, into which are f. 
ed the wilds with the crooks of iron, for the drawing the 
whole plough along. This part of the plough is placed crok. 
wiſe with the beam, and ſtands much below it, and not far 
from the ground. Tulls Huſbandry. See the article Proven, 
Cycl. and Suppl. 

Box-Galls. See GaLLs of the box. 

Box-Puceron. See GRus of the box. 


for vic- 


* 


tory with their fiſts. 
Boxers amount to the ſame with what, among the Romans, 
were called pugile;s, Voeſſi de Quat. Art Popul. c. 3. n. 80. 
Pollux, p. 30. | 
The antient borxers battled with great force and fury, inſomuch 
as to dafh out each other's teeth, break bones, and often kill 
each other. Aqurn. Lex. Milit. T. 2. p 209. voc. Pugil. V:/. 
de Quat, Art. Popul. c. 3. n. 83. p. 31. Tournef. Voy. du 
Levant,” T. 2: 1. 15. p. 70. 
The ftrange disfigurements theſe boxers underwent were ſuch, 
that frequently they could not be known, and fendered them 
- the object of many railleries. In the Greek anthology, ther: 
are four epigrams of the poet Lucilius, and one of Lucian; 
wherein their disfigurements are pleaſantly enough expoſed. 
Anthol. Græc. I. 2. ep. 1, 2, 3, 10, 14. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. 
E: Cp 361, ſeq, 
BOXING, the exerciſe of fighting with the fiſts, either naked, 
or with a ſtone or leaden ball graſped in them. 
In which ſenſe, boxing coincides with the eye of the 
Greeks, the fugillatus of the Romans, and what, on our am- 
phitheatres, is ſometimes called trial of manhood. When the 
champions had opaya:, or balls, whether of lead or ſtone, it 
was properly denominated oN. Potter, Archzol. Gt. 
I. 2. c. 21. vol, 1. p. 443. 
The antient hing differed from the pugna cæſtuum, in which 
the combatants had leathern thongs on their hands, and balls to 
offend their antagoniſts * ; though this diſtinction is frequently 
overlooked, and fighting with the caftus ranked as a part of 
the buſineſs of pugiles: in which view, we may diſtinguiſh three 
ſpecies of boxing; the firſt, where both the hands and the head 
were abſolutely naked, as is practiſed among us; the ſecond, 
where the hands were armed with ſpheræ, but the head naked; 
the third, where the head was armed with a kind of cap or co- 
ver, called amp hot ides, chiefly to defend the ears and temples, 
and the hands alſo furniſhed with cæſtuſes bd. [ Aguin. Lex. 
Milit. T. 2. p. 209. voc. Pugil. d Yoff. de Quat. Art. Popul 
c. 3. n. 87, ſeq. p. 31. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 4. p 366] 
Boxing is an antient exerciſe, having been in uſe in the heroic 
times, before the invention of iron or weapons. Tournef. V0). 
T. 2. Lett. 15. | 


«i | 
Thoſe who prepared themſelves for it, uſed all the means that 
could be contrived to tender themſelves fat and fleſhy, 43! 
they might be better able to endute blows; whence corpulen! 
men or women were uſually called pugilzs, according to Le- 
rence ; Sigua ef! habitior pauli, pugilem efſe aiunt. Pott. l. 
Aquin. ubi fupra, p. 210. | 

M. Burette has given the hiſto 
boxing, I great exactneſs. V. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. I. + 
P- 353, le. 1 | 

BoxiNG, among failors, is uſed to denote the rehearſing the fe- 
veral points of the compiſs in their proper order. 

Box1NG.is alſo uſed for the tapping of a tree, to make it yield is 


of the antient pugilate, # 


juice. See BIE EDI, Sar, &c. 

e boxing of maple is performed by making a hole with an ® 
or chifſet into the fide of the tree, about a foot front ile 
ground; out of it flows a liquor from which ſugar is ma 
V. Phil. Tranſat. N- 364. p. 27. See Sud Ax. 
BOXVS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome authors td 

the common miſletoe. See the article MiskETOE. mw 

BOYER, in navigation, a kind of Flemiſh ſloop, or ſmall ve 

of burden, having a boltſprit, a caſtle at each end, and 2 © 

' maſt ; chiefly fit for the navigation of rivers, and, in many 
5 parts, reſembling a ſmack. Vid. Aubin, Diet. Mar. p. 420 


The beyer has a double bottom, and a forked maſt, that it m 
| run the better with the bowling-line, without driving; Tel 
Len Mitt p. 1x6. Ozan. Diet Math. p. 274. _. . 4, 
an order of American prieſts, or magicians, uſed by b 
| | avapes for calling up their gods, either to be reveright 55 
; thoſe who have done them any injury, or to be cured 22 


; 


| 


* 


B R A 


diſeaſe, wherewith they are infeſted, or to drive out ſome 
Ra are alſo conſulted with regard to the event of their 
wars; in which view, they are much on the footing of the 
antient augurs and Pythians. Each hoye has its peculiar deity, 
whom he invokes by certain forms of words, ſung in a quaint 
tone, accompanied with the fumes of tobacco, which is burnt 
on this occaſion as a perfume, whoſe ſcent will draw the very 

s out of their holds ; g 

hen the beyes are conſulted concerning any diſorder which a 
perſon labours under, they tell him it is the god of this perſon 
or that, who has brought it on him: which is the ſource of in- 
fnite quarrels for revenge. Corn. Dict. des Arts, T. 1. p. 


I 

BOYEUPECANGA, in zoology, the name of a very large ſer- 
pent, diſtinguiſhed by this name on account of certain pro- 
minences on its back. It is a very large and remarkably thick 
ſerpent, and of very fatal poiſon. Ray's Syn. An. p. 330- 

BOYUNA, in zoology, the name of an American ſpecies of 
ſerpent. It is very long and flender, and all over of a black 
colour. It has exactly the ſmell of a fox, but that ſo ſtrong, 
that no body can endure to be near it. Ray's Syn. An. p. 


O. 

3K ABANCIONES, in middle age writers, a kind of Nether- 
land ſoldiery, infamous for rapine, being little better than 
commiſſioned banditti, who hired themſelves to fight for who- 
ever could pay them beſt. Aguin. Lex. Milit. p. 135, ſeq. 
Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1195. voc. Brabancon. 
The word is variouſly written in the hiſtorians of thoſe days ; 
2s Brabanconii *, Brabanciones, Brebantiones, Brebantini, Brebi- 
ciones, Brebenzones, Brabanceni, and Braibanceni d. Denomina- | 
tions all given them from the country of Brabant, which was 

the chief nurſery of thoſe troops, ey are alſo frequently 
confounded with the Routiers, Roturiers, Ruptarii, Rutari, 
Coteraux, &c.— [* Daniel, Hiſt. de la Mil. Franc. U c. 8. 
Kichel. T. 1. p. 233. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 


599. 

BNA, an herb mentioned by Oribaſius; the deſcription he 
gives of which is, that it grows a cubit high, 1 
branches on each ſide, with leaves reſembling thoſe of the le- 
pidium in ſhape, but ſofter and whiter, and at the top bearing 
an umbel of flowers like the elder. Oribaſ. Med. Coll. I. 11. 

BRABEJUM, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : there is no calyx ; 
the lower is compoſed of four ſtrait obtuſe petals, in their 
lower part ſtanding erect, and forming t a ſort of tube, 
and in their upper bending back ; theſe all fall before the ripen- 
ing of the ſeed ; the ſtamina are four capillary filaments, in- 
ſerted on the bottoms of the ſomething ſhorter than the 
flower, and terminated by ſmall antheræ, which open ſideways ; 
the germen of the piſtillum is extremely ſmall and hairy ; the 
ſtyle is lender, of the fame length with the ſtamina, and ſome- 
what thicker in its upper than in its lower part ; the ſtigma is 
ſimple ; the fruit is a dry, oval, hairy drupe ; the ſeed is an oval 
nut. Linnæi, Gen. Plant. p. 52. | 


BRABEUTES, or BRABEUTA, in antiquity, an officer who | 


preſided at the public games, and decreed the prizes to the 


victors. Suet, in Ner. c. 53. Lip/. de Amphitheat. c. 20. 
Fab. Agoniſt. I. 1. c. 23. 4 


The word is Greek, Bar», formed from fpatuo, prize or 
reward. The Latins called him deſignator and munerarius. 
Lp. Lex. Athlet. 4 D. de his qui notantur infamia. Fab. The. 
p. 373- Pitiſc. Lex. Anti A 

lit. T. 1. p. 136. Calv. Tar 


LS TAS CES 2 


lowing example. x; 
Debts due to me, ſome of which are gead, others dubious. * 
Good Debts. TIN Bad Delys. ö 
From Mr. James * 300 From Mr. John * * 40 
From Mr. Peter * 20 {500 From Mr. Nicolas* 280 $900 
Savar, Dict. Comm. * R 
Ny (Cyc.) is alſo uſed for a meaſure taken from the length 


— 


e arm, when extended; and is uſed in divers cities of | 


Italy, in lieu of the foot or yard. Its length is various ; 

. brace of Bergamo, according wr, gh Dn Pars 
royal inches And a half; according to M. Petit, ſixteen j 
two thirds ; the brace of Bowler is fourteen inches; that of 
goes lexniney Forbes ſeven ny. s half, Fong, to 
camozzi ; and according to M. Petit, ſeventeen inches ve 

. lines; the Mantuan brace.is ſeventeen inches four lines; that 


[| 


BRA 


one third; of Sienna, twenty-one inches two thirds ; of Flo- 
rence, twenty inches two thirds, according to Maggi; twen- 
ty-one inches four lines and a half, according to Lorini ; 
twenty-two inches two thirds, according to Scamozzi, and 
twenty-one inches one third, according to Picart. Daævil. 
Explic. Term. Archit. p. 434. voc. Braſſe. Savar. Diet. 
Comm. T. 1. p. 648. Aubin. Dict. Mar. p. 123. voc. 
F 
BRACELET, an ornament uſually worn around the wriſt. | 
The word is French, bracelet; which Menage derives further 
from braceletum, a diminutive of bracile, a word occurring in 
writers of the Juſtinian age; all formed from the Latin bra- 
chium, arm. Vid. Menag. Orig. p. 124- 
Bracelet amounts to the ſame with what was called by the an- 
tients, armlla, brachiale , eccabus, iu, x b in the mid- 
dle age, boga, bauga, armiſpatha e, Saua, Bpaxyapa f, Wc, — 
Fab. Theſ. p. 374. ine Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 293. voc. 
racbiale. » Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 4. p 140. Du 24, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. Jun voc. Bauga. * Id Gloſſ. Græc. T. 
1. p. 225. Meurſ. Gloſſ. Græc. Barb. p. 121. 
Among the antient Romans, the men as well as the women 
wore bracelets ; but the latter, it is to be obſerved, never wore 
them till they were betrothed. Vid. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
p. 179. Calv, Lex. Jur. p. go. voc. Armilla. 
Bracelets were at firſt properly military ornaments or rewards, 
frequently conferred among the antients, by generals and 
princes, on thoſe who behaved gallantly in fight. They be- 
came afterwards arbitrary decorations, aſſumed at pleaſure ; 
and are ſometimes ſaid to have been worn for health as well as 
ornament /; and particularly as amulets, to break the force of 
charms and faſcinations 8. — [ Kenn. Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. 
I. 4. c. 16. p. 221. Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 136. voc. 
Brachialia. It. p. 84. voc. Armilla. * Suet. in Galb. c. 3. 
Keuch. Not ad Seren. p. 272. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 354. voc. 
Galbeum. Scribon. n. 16. Ca/t. Lex. Med. p. 742. voc. 
Verua. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 337. voc. Armillam. ] 
See the article AMULET. 
The northern people uſed alſo to ſwear on their bracelets, to 
render contracts more inviolable. | 
The matter whereof the antients made their bracelets was diffe- 
rent, as it ſtill remains ; the moſt uſual among the Romans was 
gold or filver, which we ſometimes find further enriched with 
gems b. The antient Danes and Saxons chiefly uſed iron or 
braſs bracelets i. — [ > Calv. Lex. Jurid. p. 949. voc. Firiala. 
i Plett, Nat. Hiſt. Oxford. c. 10. F. 107. p. 353, ſeq. 
They were put on diyers parts of the garments, moſt com- 
monly from the ſhoulder to the fingers, either on the right or 
left arm, ſometimes eyen about the neck; though theſe are not 
ſo properly denaminated bracelets as collars. Coft Lex. Med, 
p. 41. voc. Ampbidion. NI 
Capitolinus aſſures us, that Maximin had a thumb ſo large, that 
he wore his wife's bracelet on it as a ring. 
Among the Romans we meet with divers ſpecies and denomi- 
nations of bracelets ; as the brachiale, which covered the whole 
length of the arm; the dextrale, or dextrocherium, only the 
wriſt *, and that only of the right arm; wiria, or wriola, 
peculiar to the male ſex ; ſpintber, to the women, being worn 
on the left arm ® ; verua, uſed as an amulet ® ; amphidion, worn 
either on the arm or about the neck * ; calbeum, or galbeum, 


Du Cange, Glofl. Lat. T. 2. p. 73. voc. Dextrale. It. p. 7Þ. 
voc. Dextrocherium. i Pitiſc. T. 2. p. 1098. voc. Pate. 
= 1d. ibid. p. 829. voc. Spinther, 1 Caſt. Lex Med. p. 742. 
voc. Verua. * Caſt. p. 41. voc. Amphidion. ? Pitiſc. I. I. 


320. voc. Calbei.] 
artholin has a treatiſe expreſs on the bracelets of the antients. 
Tho, Barthel. Sched. de Armillis Veterum, Amſt. 1675. 1 2, 
Bracelets are ſtill much uſed by the ſavages of Africa and Ame 
rica, made of metal, glaſs-beads, ſhells, and the like 4. The 
We on the coaſt of Guinea uſe a fort of bracelets made of 
ſhells called bouges, and in Aſia cauris ; of which they are fo 
; exceſſive fond, as not only to give the richeſt commodities in 
exchange for D their fathers, wives, or 
| Children .— [A Vid. Grew, Mu. Reg. Societ. P. 4. ſect. 3. p. 
3705 373. Crouch, View of Brit. Cult, F. I, p. 122. 
_ * Savar. Dit. Com. I, 1. p. 464. | | 
BRACELET is alſo uſed in anatomy, to denote the circular liga- 
2 which inveſts the carpus, called alſo ligamantum annu- 


BRACELETS, in ſome antient law books, denote beagles, or 


L. magiſtrum canum ſuorum vocatorum bracglers. 
RACHERIUM, or BxACKERIQLUM, a kind of ſteel bandage 
worn about the hips, and uſed for the 1 of 
_ ruptures. Caf. Lex. Med: p. 113. D Gorge, Noll. Lat. 
I. 1. p. 602. voc. Bracheriolum. Trev. Bick. niy. T. z. 


1214- voc. Bra. 
BRACHIT 2.20 propel. of Mani 
E cent ury. g 1 ”) ch. 
Na iv. T. 1, {+ lg A 


= HA d (Gr) e en de . 


ers, to a muſcle 


e Milan, twenty-two inches; ches a 
ene een 


8 


| time mans g dane ae nga; 


worn by generals in their triumphs, ? &c.—[* Pitiſe. loc. cit. | 


ho f the ſmaller kind; Pat. Rich, Il. p. 2, m. 1. 
L. l Fat. Rich. II. p. 2. m. 1. Rex 


e 


* 


BRrAcHiuM moventivm fecundus, in anatomy, a name given by 


BRACHIUM movens guartus, in anatomy, the name by which 


Br AcH1 tertius, in anatomy, a name given by Veſalius and 


-BRACHMANS (Cycl.) are alſo called bragmanes by Palladius. 


BRACHYLOGY, Beaxunyic, in rhetoric, the en any 


BRACHVYPO T, or Bk Achvrori, thoſe who drink but little 


of the claſs of the hawks, diſtinguiſhed by the ſhortneſs of 


BRA 


BRACHIALIS, in anatomy, an oblong, thick, and broad muſ- 


cle, lying immediately on the anterior part of the lower half 
of the os humeri ; the upper part of it is forked, or ſloped, 
and, at the bending of the joint of the elbow, the lower part 
of it contracts. It is fixed to the ſurface of the os humeri by 

à great number of fleſhy fibres, from the lower inſertion of the 
delroides almoft down to the two ſoſſæ at the lower extremity 
of the bone, and from one edge of the foreſide of this lower | 
extremity to the other. The fibres are for the moſt part lon- 
ng ; thoſe neareſt the ſurface of the muſcle being longeſt, 

e more internal growing gradually ſhorter. 

The lateral fibres are a fle obſique, and this obliquity in- 
creaſes as they deſcend lower. Theſe lateral fibres are partly 
fixed in the intermuſcular ligaments of the os humeri; of 

which ligaments, that which lies toward the internal condyle, 
is longer and broader than that toward the external. The 
loweſt of theſe fibres are very oblique, and form on each ſide 

a kind of ſmall ſeparate faſciculus. In paſſing over the joint, 
all theſe fibres contract in breadth, and afterwards end in a 
ſtrong flat tendon, inſerted in the muſcular impreſſion, which 
is directly below the coronoide apophyſis of the ulna. 

The floped or forked extremity of this muſcle embraces the 
large tendon of the deltoides; the internal part of the fork 
meets the inferior inſertion of the coraco-brachialis,' and the 
foreſide of the whole muſcle is covered by the two fleſhy bo- 

dies of the biceps. M/inſlow's Anatomy, p. 187. 

BRACHIUM, in anatomy, a bone more uſually called humerus. 

+ Heiſt. Comp. Anat. F. 332. p. 199. Ce. Lex. Med. p. 

* 111. Gerr Med: Defin. p. 79. voc. Bau See the article 

. "HuUMERvUs. 


Veſalius, and other of the old writers, to the muſcle now ge- 
nerally called delto:des. 2 


Veſalius calls the muſcle now generally known under the name 
of latiſſmus dbrſi. Fallopius, and many others, have alſo call- 


ed it guartus humeri. 


others to a muſcle ſince called, from its ſhape, teres major and 
rotundus major. N 


Pallad. de Gent. Ind. & Brachman, ap. Lehman. Obſerv. ad 
© Budd. Philoſ. c. 4. p. 223. * | 
They differ from the Germanes, as Strabo calls them *, or the 
Sarmanæ, as Clemens Alexandrinus d, or Samanei, as Por- 
© phyry calls them ©, who were another branch or ſpecies of gym- 


noſophiſts, who had ceremonies and opinions peculiar to them- | 


ſelves. [ Strabo; Rer. Geogr. I. 15. p. 1038. ® Clem. Alex. 
Strom. I. 1. p. 359. Poerpb. de Abſtin. I. 4. F. 17. p. 
C.. oa cs 
There appear ſtill fome remains of the antient brachmans in the 
Eaſt, under the denomination of bramins. See BRAMINS. 
Palladius 4, Ambroſius e, and Fabricius f, have diſcourſes ex- 
"preſs on the brachmans.—[ * Pallad. de Gent. Ind. & Brach- 
manibus, Gr. Lat. Lond. 1668. 4%. Ambroſ. de Morib. 
-Brachman.' publiſhed with the former by Ed. Biſſe, together 
with another anonymous piece concerning the bra None 
Alb. Fabric. de 1 Hamb. 1703. 4% Budd. 
Comp. Hift. Philoſ. c. 3. F. 20. p. 61. See alſo Struv. Bibl. 
Phil. c. 3. F. 3. p. 79, & 81. Stoll Introd, ad Hiſt. Liter. 
F. 2. C. 1. F. 21. p 119, ſeg.] 


BRACHYCOLON, is when one member of a period is ſhorter | 


than another. 2 | | 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiftinguiſhed from io- 
colon, where the members are equal, or conſiſt of the ſame 
number of ſyllables. © Micræl. Lex. Phil. p. 222. 


thing in the moſt conciſe manner. This, fo far as confiſtent 
with 1 is a virtue and beauty of ſtile; but if obſcu- 
rity be the conſequence, which is oſten the caſe, it becomes a 
blemiſh and inexcuſable defect. Vid. Je. Rhet. J. 4. c. 1. 
F. 12. p. 34. 3 „ f 
Quintilian gives us an inſtance of brachylogy from Salluſt: 
Mithridates corport ingenti perinde armatus ; Mithridates, as it 
were, armed with the hugeneſs of his ſtature. Quint. Inſtit. 


Orat. I. 8. c. 3, Boybours, Man: de bien Penſ. Dial. 4. p. 


359. See BREVII TTC. 


and at long interyals. 


Ide word is Greek, fax»rira.y or fag v, and ſometimes | 
alſo ſignifies thoſe who drink ſeldom, though in greater quan- 


ky. CA Lex. Med. Hop 4 138 (LTH 


* 


1 X 
BRACHYPTERA, in zoology, the name of a genus of birds, 


their wi 


; Wings 05 c - | 
The word is derived from the Greek, ax, ſhort, and yo, | 


6 
2 


ſc, and robo, A em and expreſſes a perfect cryſtal, with 
a ſhort intermediate column. | 
The bodies of this genus are cryſtals compoſed of a ſhort hex · 
angular column, terminated at each end by an hexangular yy. 
ramid. , 15 
Of this genus there are only fix known ſpecies. 1. A bright 
colourleſs one, with long pyramids ; this is found on the ſhores 
of rivers, and lodged in the ſtrata of ſtone, but no where ad. 
bering to them, and is not yet known to be found anywhere 
but in Fohemia. 2. A bright brown one, with ſhort pyra- 
mids and an extremely ſhort column ; this is found on the 
ſhores of rivers in the LaſtIndies, and in Germany, in the ſides 
and bottoms of hills: 3. A yellow very bright one, with k. 
our pyramids, and a ſhort column ; this is very common in 
ilefia and Bohemia, #nd is found in ſoine parts of England and 
in Ireland. 4. A bright colourleſs one, with a ſhort col 
gidbous in the middle; this is common on the ſhores of river; 
in Germany, and is often found in the earth on the ſides of 
hills. 5. A dull kind, with large pytamids and ah extreme! 
ſhort and depreſſed column; this is a rare fpecies in England 
but is common in the German cabinets, being found in mah 
parts of that country, in the ſtrata of ſtone, and lying in cluf- 
ters of forty or more ſpecimens together, though no where co- 
hering either to one another, or to the ſtone. | And, 6, A 
ſmall bright and blackiſh kind, with regular pyramids; this al. 
ſo is common in Germany, and is found lodged among duſt in 


the cavities of a black fiffile ſtone. Hill's Hiſtory of Foffis 


| . 163. 
BRACKET, in building, denotes a kind of wooden ſtay, in 
form of a knee or ſhoulder, ſerving for the ſupport of ſhelves, 
&c. Skin. Etym. in voc. Neve, Build. Dict. in voc 
The word is alſo written braget, and ſeems derived from the 
Italian brachetto, a diminutive of bracchio, arm. 
Modillions are a fort of brach. tu to the corona of an entabla- 
ture. Evel. Architect. p. 36. See Mopii Lions, Cycl. 
BRACKETS, in a ſhip, are ſmall knees uſually carved, and ſerr- 
ing to ſupport the galleries. See GALL AHR Y, Cycl. 
The timbers which ſupport the gratings in the head, are ali: 
called brackets Botel. Sea Dial. 4. p. 124. MAaritvayr. p. 24. 
Gull. P. 3. in voc. | 
BRACTEA, a thin flake or ſpangle of any ſubſtance; it is uſed 
by many authors in the ſame ſenſe with the word /amina, but 
uſually in a ſort of diminutive ſenſe, expreſſing a ſmall 
plate. | | 
BRACT EARIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
foſſils, of the talc clafs ; the characters of which are, that they 
are compoſed of ſmall plates in form of ſpangles, and each of 
theſe, naturally very thin or fiffile, into very thin ones. | 
The word is derived from the Latin bra&ea, a ſpangle, or ſmall 
and thin glittering particle of any thing, the conſtituent parts 
of theſe bodies very much reſembling gold or ſilver ſpangles. 
Of this genus are the common Venetian talc of the ſhops, the 
lapis odore violarum, or violet ſtone of authors, and a numberof 
other ſpecies, called by them mica aurea, and mica argentea, or 
gold and filver glimmer, and the latter cat-/ilver, Hill's Hiſtory 
of Foſſils, p. 70. 
BRACTEATED, among antiquaries, denotes a coin cover?! 
over with a thin plate, or leaf of fome richer metal See MEDAIL. 
Bracteated coins, or medals, nummi bracteati, are uſually made 
of iron, copper, or braſs, plated over and edged with gold or 
filver leaf, and then ſtamped with the hammer or mill. Tre: 
Dict. Univ. T. 2. p. 1972. voc. Fourrer. | 
* Medaliſts find ſome lracteated pieces even among the truly a. 
tient coins. The French call them Fourrees. oO 
BRADYPEPSIA, in the medical writings of the antients, tt 
name of a diſtemper, which conſiſted in a flow, weak and lan- 
' guid concoction of the food. (LISWTA | 
Ie is cauſed by a diminution of the force or heat of the ſtomach, 
or a defect in the gaſtric liquors. Cal. Lex Med. p. 111. 
Gorr. Med. Defin. p. 79. voc. Blade: See the article 
Dio nxsTIo cw. 0 N 
BRADYPUS, in zoology, the name by which Linnæus cal 
the animal known by the name of the auth, the ai, or ge 
\ This, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of nature, is alſo a diſtinct genus 
of animals; the character of which are, to have a mouth with- 
out teeth, feet adapted to climbing, and only two paps upon 
the breaſt. Linnæi, Syſtema Nat. p. 34. 
BRAGE T, in building. See BRAcK Er. . 
BRAGGO T, a ſort of drink made in ſome parts of England, 
malt, with honey, ſpices, and other ingredients, | 
It is derived 12 n old Britiſh 1 drag, which ſignifis 
malt, and gots, a honeycomb. Kay's wt. Words, p. 320 
BRAIN (Cycl.) — The brain is by ſome confidered as a cÞ 5 
laboratory, every part of which has its office in the 1 4 
of animal ſpirits. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 1707. P. 2% 7 


„ 


a wing. F g s | 
"The hawks of this genus have their wings ſo ſhort, that, when | 
- folded, they do not reach nearly to the end of the tail. Of this | 


genus are the gaz hawk, the ſparrow hawk, and the three 
Finds of the baker bid Willughby, d p. 36. 


17 | 
4 


of cryſtals r * ö | 
The word i derived fromthe Greek, Pros ſhort, row, per- 


unc. Conſp. Phyſiol. Tab. 13. p. 2498. ; 
Nr. generality — wit and * to depend on the —— 
mation, magnitude, and qualities of the brain -. Des“ be 
ſuppoſes the pineal gland, Vieuſſens the centrum ovale +), 
che part of the brain where the foul more immediately {poſe 
-Dr. Hook endeavours to/ſhew; eu an ideas may be _ 
and mechanically laid up in the brain, for the uſe of tei 

© mory ©—{* Charl.* Diſc; diff. Wits, Art. 2. p. 405 fe. f 


BRA 


nt No 69, p. 2061. » Hiſt. Acad. Sclenc. an. 1709. | 
Tiny N 12 posthum. Works, p. 140. See MEmoRrY. 
p. 14. . 1 f ſtructure, bulk 
We find great diverſities in reſpect o uctu ar 7 
tec. in the brains of different animals. The brains are divi 
into two parts, with an interval between, as 15 well known to 
mountebanks, who, in virtue thereof, ſometimes raiſe an opi- 
nion of their skill in the vulgar, by running a pin * the 
middle of a cock's head, without damage to the bird, Mem. 
iſt, Anim. p. 237 A 

5 the ar bird kind, the cortical part of the bra is 
extremely over-proportioned to the medullary ; ten times more 
in proportion than in men; add, that it is uſually alſo ſmootn, 
and without ſinuoſities * Dr. Willis, who diſſected a great 
variety of brains, obſerved a near reſemblance between the 
brains of men and quadrupeds, and between thoſe of birds and 
fiſhes *. of Id. ibid. * Willis, Anat. Cerebr. c. 5. Bla. 
App. ad Veſling. P. 21. C. 5. p- 5 to. ] 0 

In man, the brain bears a larger proportion to the body than 
in other animals * ; men, Long voor found to weigh four or 
five pounds 8.—[* Vater. Phyſ. Exper. P. 2. ſec. 7. c. 14. P. 

s Blaſ. Not. ad Veſſing. c. 14. p. 214] _ 

Veſalius obſerves, that the human brain exceeds in bigneſs 
three oxens brains; whence he infers, that as animals excel in 
the largeneſs of the brain, ſo they do likewiſe in the principal 
faculties of the ſoul : but this inference will hardly hold good b. 
The French academiſts, from the ſmallneſs of the brain of A 
lion, and largeneſs of that of a calf, infer, that a ſmall brain 
is rather a mark of cruelty and fierceneſs than ſtupidity, and a 
large brain a mark of mildneſs, ſociality, and, if we may ſo 
call it, humanity, rather than of wit . — Ib Ray, Wiſd. Creat. 
P. 2. p. 365. # Vid. Mem. for Nat. Hiſt. Anim. p. 7, ſeq. 
Phil. 'T'ranſ. No 28. p. 537-] - 3535 

In reality, the brain of a ſea fox, for all its cunning, is found 
exceedingly little * ; and that of the camelion ſcarce half ſo big 
as the globe of the eye l. The brain of a bear is found four 
times 2s big as that of a lion®; yet we doubt, whether the 
rule laid down by the academiſts will every where hold; the 
chamois, or rupicapra, has a large brain , but the dromedary, 
2 patient and peaceful beaſt, a "= ſmall one; the whole ce- 
rebrum and cerebellum ſcarce meaſuring fix inches %.-[* Mem. 
for Nat. Hiſt. Anim. p 72. Id. ibid. p. 26. * Id. ibid. 
p. 46. » Id. ibid. p. 144. Id. ibid. p. 41.] 

The brain is ſubject to divers diſorders, as wounds, contuſions, 
depreſſions v, conſtipations 4, inflammations :, petrifactions *, 
diſruptions, &c, — [ ? Vid. Phil. Tranſact. N“ 228. p. 533. 
Boerh. Aphor. F. 268. 4 Hiſt: Acad. Scienc. an. 1410. p. 
52. Id. ibid. an. 1922. p. 41. * Id: ibid. an. 1703. p. 32.] 
In the Med. Eſſ. Edinb. T. 2. p. 245. we have an account 
of two ounces of the brain thrown by the force of coughing 
through a cicatrix of the ſkull. | 

A watery brain appears to be the cauſe of the epilepſy ; and 
ah extremely dry or rigid one, of the phrenzy “: at leaſt, 
'theſe have been found to be the ſtates of the brain, in diſſecti- 
ons of perſons affected with thoſe diſeaſes. Paracelſus even 
attributes leproſies, conſumptions and jaundices, to diſorders 


of the brain *—[* Hiſt, Acad. Scienc. an. 1705. . 31 + | 


» Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1706. p. 662. * Caft. 

159. 
Barchelnn ſpeaks of divers extraneous bodies found in the 
brain ; particularly a point of a dart, an inch long, which re- 
mained there, without rauch inconvenience, fourteen years, 
and was at length expelled by ſuppuration at the fauces. Bar- 
thil. Act. Med. Hafn. T. 2. Art. 132. | 
Anatomiſts, in their figure and deſcriptions of the brain, only 
repreſent the cavities which are ſeen upon ſeparating the hemi- 
ſpheres, and taking away the corpus calloſum, without obſery- 
ing that the crura fornicis ſink down, and then turn forwards 
on each fide of the medulla oblongata, in cavities which are 
extended far forwards, under the commonly known anterior 
ventricles. In theſe inferior cavities, the crura fornicis are of 
a beautiful form, reſembling a white filk worm, or ſea-horſe ; 
on which account they were called hippocampi by Julius Czſar 
Arantius, who is the only author that has given any deſcrip- 
tion of them, till lately Mr. Du Vernoy has revived them, by 
an exact deſcription and delineation. He obſerves likewiſe, 
that the ſeptum lucidum between the anterior ventricles; has a 
cavity between the two lamellæ of which it is compoſed, in 
which he has often found water ; and that the internal fide of 
the ſeptum is made rough, by a great many ſmall grains and 
papillulæ. See Comment Acad, Petrop. T. 4. p. 130. 
Some are of opinion, that the motion of the brain is owing to 
the air entering by the olfactory nerves into the ventricles of 


the brain; which air; rarefied by the heat, loſes its ſpring, and | 


is expelled by the elaſtic eontracting dura mater. Med. EM: 
Edinb. Abr. Vol. 2. p. 4. | 


See further concerning the brain in anatomical and medical | 


writers, particularly Steno, Ridley, Willis, and Vieuſſens, who 

have treatiſes expreſs on this ſubject; Phil. Tranſat. N- 215. 
32. Item, Ne 51, p. 1034. Cafe. Lex. Med. p. 159. 

e, with Diemorbroeck, conteſt all poſlibility of life without 

2 brain; alleging, that, in the inſtances of the contrary given 

by anatomiſts, the brain, which is ſometimes Imall and obſcure: 

enough, had been overlooked 7. In reality, a ſmall portion 


. 


It is a very broad 


$7 » 


lng the common freſh-water bream in ſhape, 


BRA 


hey gives an inſtance of an ox, whoſe brain was wholly petri- 
hed, except in ſome few places where it ſtill remained ſoft 
yet the beatt was fat and vigorous. Bartholin gives a ſimilar 
caſe, of an ox in Sweden, whoſe whole brain was petrified, 
but the beaſt was weak and lean. The difference we may ſup- 
poſe to have ariſen from that ſmall part, which, in the former, 
retained its natural ſtate, and ſupplied the office of the whole. 
In this view, Fontenelle takes the bulk of brain in animals for 
a wiſe proviſion of nature againſt accidents of this kind. 
The medulla oblongata alſo appears to be lodged there, as a 
reſource in caſe of defects of lrain 2.— [ Vid. Phil. Tranſact. 
Ne 10x. p. 120. Vid. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1703. p. 
314. Hiſt. p. 32, ſeq. ] 

The brains of birds were a great delicacy among the antients, 
who yet never touched thoſe of other animals. Some vainly 
preſcribe hares brains, as a remedy againſt difficult dentition b. 
Among the Greeks, calves brains were uſed as a fort of charm 
to excite love . [ Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T x. p. 405. voc. 
Cerebella, > Juncłt. Conſp. Med. Tab. 116. p. 50. Pott. 
Archzol. I. 4. c. 10. p. 250.] 

BRAINS microſcopicalls examined. — The accurate Mr. Lewenhoek 
examined, on ſeveral occaſions, the brains of different creatures 
by his microſcope ; as that of the Indian hen, the ſheep, the 

| ox, the ſparrow, c. He could there always diſtinguiſh mul- 
titudes of , veſſels ſo extremely ſmall, that if a globule of blood 
(a million whereof exceed not a grain of ſand in bigneſs) were 
divided into five hundred parts, thoſe parts would be too large 
to paſs into ſuch veſſels. He obſerved alſo, that theſe veſiels 
in the brain of a ſparrow, were as large as in that of an ox; 
and argues from thence, that there is really no other difference 
between the brain of a large animal and that of a ſmall one, 
but only that the one contains a much greater number of theſe 
veſſels than the others, and that the globules of the fluid paſſing 
through them, are in all animals of the ſame fize. Baker's 
Microſcope, p. 146. 

In examining the brain of ſeveral forts of fowls, particularly 
the turky, what is commonly called the cortical part of the 
brain, conſiſts of a very clear and tranſparent oily matter, 
which would be much better denoted by the term vitreous than 
cortical, but a great number of ſmall blood-veſſels are found 
ſpread through every part of this; and where a ſmall parcel of 
it is cut for a microſcopic examination, there flows a ſmall glo- 
bule of a pellucid fluid from it. The particles of the fluid 
which circulates through theſe veſſels muſt be extremely mi- 
nute; and Mr. Lewenhoek thinks, that if one of the ſmall 
globules of our blood were divided into five hundred parts, 
each part would be too big to paſs; yet there is a circulation 
- Carried on through them, and that of a red fluid ; for where- 
ever they lie three or four together, without any intervening 
matter, the congeries of them always appears red. | 
The medullary part of the brain of the ſame animal appears like 
a fiſher's net, between all the meſhes of which there is placed 


round or oval, according as the meſhes happen to be pulled or 
relaxed: theſe balls ſeemed to conſiſt of a clear and watery 
fluid, contained in a caſe or capſule of a membranous matter. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. N* 168. p. 884. | 

Abſceſs of the Bx AINx. See IMposTHUMATION, 

Fungus of the BRAIN. See FuxGvus. 


BRAKE, in the country language, denotes a place where female 
fern grows; and ſometimes the fern itſelf, Ruſt. Di. T. 1. 
in voc. See FERN. 


Ba Ak E is alſo uſed for a farrier's inſtrument, otherwiſe called 
barnacles. See BARNACLES. | 


The word alſo occurs for a baker's treading trough. 


BRAEK f, in the . manufacture, denotes a wooden toothed 
implement, wher@with to bruiſe and break the bun of hemp, 
and ſeparate it from the rind. Hh af. 

There are two kinds of brakes uſed in the dreſſing of hemp, 
viZ. an open and wide toothed, or nicked brate, and a cloſe 
and ſtraight brate; the firſt ſerving to etuſh the bun, the latter 
to beat it forth. When the hemp is braked, they proceed to 

- ſwingle it. Hought. Collect. T. 2. Ne 348. p. 392. Dict. 
Ruſt. T. 1. voc. Drying. bt = 

BRAKE of a Pump, ſignifies the handle w it is wrought. 
Guill. P. 3. in voc. Botel. Sea Dial. 4. p. 96. 1 

BRAMA, Bream, in ichthyology, a river fiſh of the leather- 
mouthed kind, eſteemed a ſpecies of carp, and called by the ge- 

nerality of pores. 2 was latus. | 


. : 


thin fiſh ; the head is ſmall, the back of 
it broad and flat, and the back riſing from the head and tail to- 
ward the middle, like that of a hog ; the fide-lines are turned 
into a fort of arched figure near their origin at the gills, and 
2 — . e back. When the fiſh is 
grown, its are of a yellowiſh hue, and its - 

. diſh ; the ſcales, are hen. Fi — 


mouth is very ſmall for the ſize of the fiſh, and has no teeth. - 
It lives in ponds, and rivers of flow currents. and ſometimes 
grows to more than two feet in length, and is not accounted a 


- 


| delicate ot fine flavoured fiſh, .- Millugbiy, Hiſt; Piſc. p. 248. 


Geſner. de Piſc. p. 376. 
BRAMA Saxatilis, in 


Meinte 


— 


hut growing to 


l braju is ſufficient for the purpoſes of life. M: Du Ver- 
w 4, THT | 8 y 


| . three or four feet long, Its eyes are large ; its ſnout of a pale 
| a N red, 5 


* 


a very pliable ball - like ſubſtance, which changes its figure into a 


and ſtriated downwards; the 


BRAMBAS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of 


BRA 


red, as are alſo its belly-fins and its tail. It is caught among | 
the rocks in deep water, and ſeldom is taken any other way 
than by.hooks, and is a very 


well taſted fiſh. It is found only 
in the Eaſt Indies. Ray's Ichthyogr. Append. p. 1. 


Guinea, and ſome other parts of Africa, to a. peculiar ſpecics 
of lemon tree. The leaves of this are of a deep green, and of 
an admirable fragrancy, when rubbed between the hands. The 


fruit is very ſmall, and has a remarkable thin ſkin. The juice 


is uſed in dyeing. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 108. 

| or BRAMBLING, in zoology, the common En- 
gliſh name of the e called in ſome 
places the mountain-finch ; a ſmall bird, ſomewhat reſembling 
the chaffinch. Ray's Ornith. p. 189. See MoNTIFRINGILLA. 


BRAMBLE Galls. See GaLLs of the bramble. : 
BRAMICIDE, the crime of killing a bramin, reputed in the 


Eaſt Indies one of the five moſt enormous fins, Lett. Edif. 
T. 10. p. 22. | 


| ; BRAMINS, a ſect of divines and philoſophers in the Eaſt In- 


— — m — — — — 


Bun. Archæol. T. 2. App. p. 267, ſeq. D Herbel. loc. cit. | 
They own a Supreme Being, who created Brahma, and gave 
him a power to create che world. I | 
. tern deities, their pagods or temples, arid idols, whom — ny 
to defend from flies, dancing before them, -&c. Wolf. Bibl. 
_ - Hebr. T. 2. dec. 1. c. 3. p. 634. Phil. Tranſ. * p. 


1 8 * 
| tn 


4 
* * 


- "They have a lan 


© 
Ws 


dies, deſcended from the antient brachmans. 

The name is alſo by ſome written brames, by others bremens * ; 
the moſt ſuitable orthography is that of Burnet, who calls them 
bramant ; the name being apparently formed from the antient 
brachman, or from brama, the name of their particular deity b. 
[* Lett. Edif. T. 9. p. 288. It. T. 10. p. 31. * Burnet, 
Archæol. P. 2. App. p. 266.) 

The bramins are found in Siam, Malabar, China, Coroman- 


del, and moſt other eaſtern nations anyways civilized ; but 


their chief ſeat is in Indoſtan, or the Mogul's country ; the 
heathens of which confiſt of three caſts or tribes, v:z. the bra- 
mins, who are their prieſts and doors; the haniars, their mer- 
chants ; the cuttery, their ſoldiery : the origin of each of which 


they trace from the creation of the world Lord, Diſcov. of | 


Banian Religion, c. 1. Mem. de Trev. an. 1731. p. 466. 
The firſt and moſt honourable is the tribe of bramins, ſuppoſed 
to have been founded by Brahma, the firſt of the three beings 
created by God, and by whom he made the reſt of the world. 
D Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 212. voc. Brahma. 


Their chief ſtudy is of God, the world, the origin of things, 


the ſeveral periods of the univerſe, the firſt ſtate of nature, 
and the changes it has undergone. Roger, Janua Apert. ad 
Arcan. Gentiliſm. *Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1200. 

In all which F. Bouvet pretends to find the traces or remains of 
the Moſaic hiſtory, creation, paradiſe, deluge, Abraham, the 
paſchal lamb, &c. even the Trinity and euchariſt are ſuppoſed 
to be found among the bramins. Vid. Mem. de Trev. 1731. 
p. 469. Fabric. Pleudop. Vet. Teſt. T. 1. F. 120. p. 405. 
The bramins hold all things to be an efflux or emanation from 
the Deity, and that the concluſion of things is only their re- 
traction and return into him; to explain this, they repreſent 
the firſt cauſe of all things as an immenſe ſpider, which, with 


wonderful art, ſpun the world out of her bowels, and then 


ſeated herſelf in a poſture to obſerve every part and motion of 
this its creation, and govern it accordingly ; and that when 
ſhe ſhall have ſufficiently entertained herſelf in adorning and 
contemplating the work ſhe has done, ſhe is to ſwallow all a- 


gain, and fo diſſolve the univerſal frame of nature. Barnet, 


lib. cit p. 269, ſeq. 


Ou the bramin principles, God, or the ſovereign Being, whom 


they call Achar, and who is immoveable and unchangeable, | 


not only produced human fouls from his own ſubſtance, but 
every thing that is material and corporeal in the univerſe ; and 
that this production was not made merely after the manner of 


efficient cauſes, but after the manner of a ſpider, which ſpins | 


a web out of her own bowels, and reſumes it again when ſhe 
pleaſes. Ihe creation then, ſay theſe ors, is only an ex- 
traction or extenſion of the ſubſtance od, drawn forthlike 
a web, &c. Bernier, Suite des Memoir. ſur Empire du Grand 
Mogul, p. 202. Gundling. Hiſt. Phil. Mor. c. 5. F. 7. p. 42, ſeq. 
me attribute principles to the bramins, nearly bordering on 
uietiſm. They aſſert, that the world is only an illuſion or 
ream ; and for bodies to exiſt truly, the muſt ceaſe to exiſt 
in themſelves, and be confounded with — — which, by rea- 
ſon of its ſimplicity, makes the perfection of all beings. They 


add, that a wiſe man ought not only to be without paſſion, but 


even without defire ; and that he is to be continually endea- 


vouring not to will any thing, not to think of any thing, nor 
perceive or feel any thing; but to- baniſh from his mind all 
ideas even of virtue and piety itſelf, that nothing may be left 
in him inconſiſtent with perfect quietude of ſou]: Gobien. Hiſt. 
de Empire de la Chin. in Pref. Gundling. Hiſt. Philoſ. Mo- 
ral. c. 5. F. 7. p. 42. | 8 1 
fin guage peculiar to themſelves, which they call 
Brahma; as the fbaſtram, 


ſacred, and pretend to have been dictated by God | himſelf. 


have alſo their ſubal- 


SS 
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They hold a feaſt in honour of the ſun, conſidered as the 
fource of light and heat, whereby all nature is fecundikeq 
Mem. de Prev. 1731. p. 467. | 

BRAN (Cyc/.) is held detergent, and, on that account, is of ſome 
medicinal uſe in gargariſms and glyſters *. It is alſo a chief 
ingredient in the compoſition of cataplaſms d. Some apply it 
hot againſt the pleuriſy ; boiled, it purges ſcurf and dandris 
and cleanſes the hands in lieu of ſoap ©. Among the antients, 
it was alſo uſed as an erotic, to excite love 4. f. Caſt, Lex 
Med. p. 251. voc. Furfur, * Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2, ſec. 2, 
n. 550. Tunck. Conſp. Therap. tab. 13. p. 367. Hought, 
ColleR. '1'. 1. Ne 78. p. 211, 238, 251, ſeq. 4 Pott. Ar. 
cheol. I. 4. c. 10. T. 2. p. * 

Dyers rank bran in the number of non-colouring d 
cauſe it yields no colour of itſelf. It ſerves for the making of 
their ſour waters, uſed in preparing ſtuffs to take the dye. Say, 
Dig. Comm. I. 2. p. 1559. 
This water is made by boiling wheaten bran, and into the de- 
coction putting a little leaven. 

BRANCA, in middle age writers, the paw, or extreme part of 
the foot of a wild beaſt, or bird of prey. Du Cange, Glo. 
T. 1. p. 607. 

BRANCA, or BRANCHIA, alſo denotes a right of lopping, or 
cutting off the branches of trees in the foreſt for firing. Dy 
Cange, loc. cit. p. 608. 

BRANCH (Cycl.)—Antiently branches were carried in the hands 

at the proceſſions and ceremonies of the gods; whence the 
thallopheri, or branch-bearers. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 4. p, 
1002. voc. Rameau. 
The Theſpians adored a branch :. The olive-branch was the 
ſymbol or enfign of peace >.—[* Arnob. Adverſ. Gent. lib 6. 
> Sil. Ital. I. 13. v. 68. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 593. 
voc. Rami, | 


rugs ; be. 


Tum pignora pacis 

Pretendit dextra ramum canentis olive. 
Branches do not ſpring out of the mere ſurface of the trunk, 
but are profoundly rooted therein, ſo as not only to penetrate 
the cortical, but alſo the woody ſubſtance, and even the pith, 
Grew, Anat. of Veget. I. 1. c. 4. §. 3. p. 28. Cbauv. Lex. 
Phil. p. $5 3. voc. Ramus. 
The conſtituent parts therefore of a branch are the ſame as of 
the 5 viz. ſkin, bark, wood, and pith. Grew, lib. cit. p, 
oy, & 119. 
M. Dodart's obſervations claſh with the obſervation mentioged 
in the Cyclopedia, of the branches of trees ſhooting from the trunk 
at an angle of 45 degrees; according to him, the branches gene- 
rally ſprout out of the trunk horizontally, or at right angles 
with the trunk ©: but, in their aſcent, they affect perpendic!- 
larity as much as poflible, though not in the ſame degree with 
trunks 4. — [e Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an- 1710. p. 85. * Dodart, 
in Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1700. p. 61, & 77. 
Branches of trees bear a near analogy to limbs of animals; 
and, in certain caſes, the amputation of them is found neceſ- 
[ © Vid. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1707. p. 366. 
Bac. Hiſt. Vit. & Mort, ap. Works, T. 2. p. 116.] Ser 
the article PRUNING. | 
Some conſider branches as a ſort of roots in the air: in reality 
they are only prolongations of the roots ; but, being united in 
the trunk, are redivided in the branches x. What ſhews the cor: 
formity between the two ſpecies of roots, is, that the end oi 
branches being ſet in the ground, while yet adhering to the mo. 
ther- tree, they will take root, grow on their own bottom; and 
what is more, there are divers trees, which, if planted uphce 
down, the roots turn to branches, with leaves and fruit, and 
the branches to roots and fibres: but whether the 6 anche 
while ſuch, do the office of roots, and receive any fine kind a 
nutriment from the air, as Mr. de la Hire i, Mr. Brotherſon 
and others, have aſſerted, is a queſtion not yet fully decidec 
M. Perrault ſuppoſes the branches to convey a ſap for the 9% 
riſhment of the root, as the root does for the reſt of the plan. 


1 


it in which they have ſeveral antient books, written, | 
As is alleged, by their great prophet | 
Which is their bible, and perane, a hiſtory which they eſteem, | 


| 


| 


[* Teichmey. Elem. Phil. Nat P. 2. c. 9. p. 313. Phil. 
Tranfact. Ne 43. p. 854, 858. + Mem. Acad. Scienc. 4. 
1708. p. 297. Hift. p. 81. * Phil. Tranſ. Ne 187. p. 1130 
BRANCH is alſo applied to the parts or ramifications of dite“ 
other bodies, which, in reſpect hereof, are conſidered as en 
Thus chemiſts ſpeak of the branches of their metalline 101 
tions, branches of the arbor Diane, arbor Martis, c. 
Tranſat, No 286. p. 1430. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1692 
p. 215. Item, an. 1710. p. 558. 1 4 
BRANCH, in anatomy, denotes a diviſion: of a vein, arte» 
nerve. All the veins in the body are only 4ranches of the we- 
cava. 
BRANCH is alſo uſed in the military art, in ſpeaking of mie 
and their ſeveral ducts, ways, returns, and the like, 
one well and another. Felib. Princ. de F Architect. 
voc. Rameau. 1. nad r 16-3.5 4 
BRANCH. is alſo uſed in ing of the veins in mines of 
Nr or other metals, which divide like the veins 


Fer: <a br hg 1 
Ba anch, in gamealcey, is anplied to the lereril lives of ft 


ſions arifing-out of the ſame ſtack or origin. 
In which ſenſe, branches aount to much the ſame with ca 
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A : bk fy Branch 
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en, in ſcripture, is an 

eee bing of th b 

—_— n, are ſometimes uſed to denote the arches 
thereof. 


Felib. loc. cit. p. 361. | 


or houſe of David. Calm. Diet. 


BaAncaes of Arches, denote ſeveral portions of arches ſpringing | 


all from the fame ſummer. Davil. Expl. Term: Archit. p. 


434. : : 
4 Bridle—That part of the branch of a bridle, where- 
x — of its effects, and which diſcovers its ſtrength or 
weakneſs, is called the line of the banquet. : 
A ſtrong and hardy branch, is that whoſe ſevil-hole, at the 
lower end of it, is placed on the outſide of the line of the 


A gentle branch is that, the ſevil-hole of which is ſet on the 
inkde of the ſaid line. | 
A rude and hardy branch will bring in a horſe's head, propor- 


| tionably as it is more or leſs hardy; whereas a gentle branch, 


diminiſhing the effect of the bit mouth, makes a horſe 
* eaſily * the preſſure thereof, who before could hard- 
ly endure it. Ruſt. Dict. T. 1. in voc. 2 
BRANCH alſo denotes a complex metalline kind of candleſtick, 
contrived for the reception of a number of candles. 
Theſe, in antient writers, are called phari a, canthare# b, jeſſe © ; 
when made of glaſs, luſtres; the richer ſort, girandoles 4. — 
Vid. Mem. Acad. Inſer. T. 9. p. 288. > DuCange, Gloſſ. 
t. T. 1. p. 674. © Id. T. 3. p. 15. voc. Je. * Trev. 
Dict. Univ. T. 3. p. 216. voc. Girandole.] See JESSE. 
BRANCH of the Trenches, in fortification. See Boyav, Oel. 
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temple and its oracle into the hands of the Perſians, who 

pillaged it. They tranſported themſelves into the fartheſt parts 

of Aſia, to be out of the reach of puniſhment from the Greeks ; 
which yet they are ſaid to have met with from Alexander, who 
demoliſhed. their city, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. 

Strab. I. 14. Suid, Lex. in voc. Brxyx3%. Potter, Archæol. 

Græc. 1. 2. c. 9. p. 285, ſeq. wa 

BRANCHING. See Br ANxcH, and RAMtrIcATTON. 

The branching or ſprouting of the horns of deer, &c. an 

analogy with the vegetation of plants. Philof. Tranſact. No 

227. p. 494. See Horn, Cycl. and Suppl. 

The hair at the ends is apt to branch, or ſplit, and divide into 

whole bruſhes, which are eaſily viſible by a microſcope; Drake, 

Anthrop. I. 3. c. 1. p. 169. See HAIR, Cyc. x 

BRANCHIO TEGI, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed to expreſs 
one of the general claſſes of ' fiſhes; the characters of which 
are, that the rays of the fins are of a bony ſubſtance ; but 

theſe fiſh have no bones or officula at the branchiz, as the 
malacopterygious and acanthopterygions fiſhes all have. 

oo word is derived from the Greek S:ayx:a, gills, and oo, a 

' va” 6 . 

BRANCHUS, Bpayx®-, in medicine, à ſpecies of catarrh, af- 
fecting chiefly the jaws, throat, and aſpera arteria. Gor. Med. 
Defin. Caf. Lex. Med. p. 111. Qinc. Lex. Phyſ. Med. 

p. 60. See CATARRU. | 
Branchus amounts to the ſame with what is called by the La- 
tins, raucedo, raucitas, ſometimes alfo ravis. See the article 
HoARSENEss, Cyel. and RaucEpo, Suppl. 5 | 


ion peculiarly given to the | In the time of the Perſian war, the Branchide betrayed the 


Br Axch-Stand, in falconry, ſignifies to make a hawk leap from Bx AVchHUs, or Branche, alſo denotes a kind of glandular tu- 


tree to tree, till the dog ſprings the partridge. Dict. Ruſt, 
T. x. in voc. TY 

BRANCHER, among fowlers and falconers, denotes a young 
bird well — which —_ quitted the neſt, is not yet in a 
condition to fly far, or ſhift for itſelf, but ſtill keeps in the 
buſhes and branches about its native dwelling, where it is fed 

| the dam. 
The branchers of hawks are alſo — * _ _ 7 
nightingales, puſbers; becauſe, as ſome ſay, are thru 
— che el 25 old ones; Canary birds of the firſt year 
are called branchers; when juſt flown, and unable to feed 
themſelves, puſhers. Cox, Gent. Recr. P. 2. p. 71, 74. It. 
P. 3. p. 55, ſeq. Hought. Collect. T. 3. Ne 569. p. 347. 
Cox, lib. cit. P. 2. p. 60. ä 

BRANCHERY, in the anatomy of vegetables, denotes the vaſ- 
cular parts of divers fruits, as apples, pears, plumbs, and ber- 


ries. 
In which ſenſe, the branchery ſtands diſtinguiſhed from the a- 
cetary, ſkin, c. | 
The br, an apple is only the ramifications of the lig- 
neous body through all the parts of the parenchyma; the 
er branches being likewiſe, by the inoſculations of the 
lter, united t er. The main branches are uſually twen- 
ty ; ten of which are diſtributed through the parenchyma, moſt 
of them enarching themſelves towards the cork or ſtool of the 
flower; the other ten, running from the ſtalk in a directer line, 
meet the former at the cork, and are there inoſculated with 
them. Of theſe latter, five are originated from one; which 
running along the center of the ftalk, and part of the paren- 


chyma of the fruit, is therein at laſt divided. To theſe the 


coats of the internal kernels are faſtened. So that whereas 


moſt of theſe branches were origi = extended even beyond | 


the fruit, and inſerted into the flower for the due growth there- 
of, the fruit afterwards growing to ſome head, and fo inter- 
cepting and preying on the aliment of the flower, ſtarves that, 
and therefrom ſuperſedes the ſervice of the ſaid branches to it- 
ſelf, fifteen for its parenchyma, and five for its ſeed, Grew, 
Anat. of Plants, I. 1. c. b. F. 2. p. 40, ſeq. : 
BRANCHLE, in ichthyology, (Cycl.)—See G1LLs. | 
BRANCHIALE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Mr. 
Lhuyd to a peculiar ſpecies of fungites, which being of a 
deeply ſtriated texture, is ſuppoſed to reſemble the pills of a 
fiſh. See the article Func1TEs. 
BRANCHIARUM Foramina, in ic 
expreſs the apertures of the gills of for their uſe in re- 
ſpiration. Scarce any fiſhes want theſe foramina, but they 
differ greatly in the various in their number, ſituation! 


in number, five placed on each fide; this is the caſe in the 


part of the cartilaginous fiſhes ; and finally are in 
fome fourteen . 
wn 


as 

The cetaceous as they have lunga, 

have none of theſe apertures of the branchiæ; and in all thoſe | 
they are, the ſooner the fiſh 


| | ( 
ology, a term uſed to] fide, looking as if made by the impreſſion of ſo many figures, 


The denomination is taken from Branches, or Branchides, an 


mor in the fauces, refembling two almonds, which render the 
breathing and hawking difficult. Roland. Meth. Med. I. 2. 
c. 16. Caſt. Lex. Med. 1 = | 
BRAND-Sunday, Dimanche des Brandons, in French ecclefiaſti- 
cal writers, denotes the firſt Sunday in Lent ; which is thus 
called on account of an antient practice in the Lyonnois, 
where the peaſants, in the night of this day; walked about 
their orchards, gardens, &c. with torches lighted, or fire-brands 
in their hands; in which plight they vifited every tree, and 
addreſſing themſelves to them one after another, threatned 
that if they did not bear fruit well the enſuing ſeaſon, th 
pr be _ down to the ground, and burnt. This is evi- 
ently a relict of paganiſm; the like of which was practiſed b 
the antient idolaters in the month of February; Nane called 
Februarius, d februando. Meneſtr. Hiſt. de! Lyon. p. 379. 


Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1205, Menag. Orig. p. 126. voc. 


Brandon. Du Conge, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 610. voc. Brands. 
BRANDEDM, in eccleſiaftical writers, a linen cloth or veil put 
over the tombs of the apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, and leſt 
there for ſome time; by which it is ſuppoſed to acquire a de- 
gree of ſanctity, ſo as to be worſhipped as a relick; and for 
that purpoſe _ ſent by the pope as a preſent to fome 
prince. Fleur. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 1. 25. p. 93. Trev. Dif. Univ. 
The TY - 204. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 87. Du Cange, Gloſſ Lat. 
. I. p. 609. WT e 
In this nie brandeum amounts to the ſame with what was 
otherwiſe called ſanctuarium, ſudarium, orarium, and velum. 
The uſe of brandea was introduced as a means of diffuſing and 
propagating the virtues and influences of relicks, without mov- 
ing or any way impairing the ſubſtance of them ; the tranſla- 
tion of relicks in early days being forbidden. Magr. Not. Vo- 
cab. Eccleſ. p. 37. See ReLicks, cl. 64. 
BRANDRITH, denotes a trevet or other iron ſtand, whereon 
| to ſet a veſſel over the fire. Dict. Ruſt, T. 1. in voc. $4in. 
. — For. voc. Brander. Da Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. F. 1. p- 
Ba AN DnTITR, among builders, denotes a ferice or rail about the 
| mouth of a well. Neve, Build. Di. in voc. | 
BRANLOS. See SPIRITS. | nie 
BRAN an Engliſh name for a ſpecies of e ſalm 
kind, called allo in ſome places ogy FA "L 1 con 
They obtained this laſt name 7 — — marks th 
have which are five or ſix tranſverfe black ffreaks upon each 


and each marked with a ſingle red fpot. The tail of this fiſh is 
forked like that of the common ſalmon, and it is ſuppoſed they 
are alt males; they ſeem to impregnate the ſpawn of the com- 
mon ſalmon, and are found in waters of ſo rapid a current, that 
ſcarce any other fiſh could live in them. They never grow to 
any fize. Willaghby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 192, 3. 
BR. in zoology, à name by which ſome have called 
American' fiſh of the ſmaris kind, more commonly known a- 
authors by its Braſilian name of acaropeba. © Ray's Ich- 
p. 333. See the article AcaRoPes a. | 
IA, Bee, in" antiquity, anniverſary | 
in honour — ſon of Tellis, famous for his 


TRE. 


#] 


which none were allowed to 'contend but free-born Spartans. 
To be abſent from theſe ſalemnities, is ſaid by ſome to have 
been held and pufiiſhed "with fines. Vid. A/ 


account the title was given, is not agreed 
Surrr. Vor. IJ. Fe wi "oy 


% 


— 
. 


epither given es Apollo as worſhipped here; though on what | 
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were celebrated wich ſacrifices and gamis, at 


BRASMA, in the medical writings of the antients, 2 name fi. 
| 4 
AM 2 


Ba ass, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes copper, and all the 


Brass, in antiquity.— Braſi having been in uſe before iron, 


were then of braſs, becauſe iron was not yet in uſe. 


tis, Ce. M. 


% 


172% 333. Tait. de Morib. German, cap. 27. 


tame wi 
has d 
BRASS (Cycl.)—The word braſs ſeems to have been formed 


c. 20. Merr. Obſerv, on Neri, p. 2 


tal: Henkel, it is true, imagined that only the mercurial part 
. Braſs may be ed, firſt, by rubbing it with a cloth dipped 


Braſs is tinged of a gold colour, firſt, by burning, then dif- 


gilding, which, in the uſual method, it is not eaſily ſuſceptible 
of >. — [ Boyle, Philoſ. Works, Abr. T. 2. p. 100. Stahl. 
Phil, Princ. P. 2. ſec, 4. p. 335. Du Ham. Hiſt. 


tus, employed broſs in all their expiations, as eſteeming this 


B R A 


th the pepper we now frequent! 
upon 


wi 
eca n the plant. Dieſcorid. I. 2. c. 189. 


from bracium, a cant term among alchemiſts for copper. Ru. 
Lex. Alch. p. 106. voc. Bracium. IF 

Braſs amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe. called /atten, 
or 3 by the French leton, 2 laiton, and ſometimes 8 
? s Or ow copper * ; Greeks, o.. s an tne 
Tn erichalcum d, or 4 * Savar. Dict. Com. 
T. a. p. 502. voc. Leton, Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 3. p. 790 
> Vid. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 547. voc. Orichalcum. 1d. ibid. 

9 voc. Aurichalcum.) ] | 

572 + is made in divers manners; the moſt uſual is that men- 
tioned in the Cyclopedia. See alſo Neri, Art. Vitriar. I. 1. 
99, ſeq. Hought. Collect. 
T. 2. Ne 258. p. 190. Felib. Princ. Archit. I. 2. c. 5. p- 
240. Funck. Conſp. Chem. tab. 42. p. 1058. Kirch. Mund. 
Subterr. 1. 10. — + c. 9. T. 2. p. 218. Phil. Tranſ. No 
260. 4. It. Ne 200. p. 735. 

— oy le 4 ny re the under its ſtate, 
but is firſt converted by the phlogiſton into the form of a me- 


of the calamin was added to the copper, without any of the ſul- 
phur ; but this opinion later chemiſts ſeem to have ſufficiently 
refuted. Vid. Funck. Conſp. Chem. tab. 42. p. 1067, ſeq. 


in equal quantities of 
with an oily cloth, and 


calaminaris. 


ua-fortis and common water; then 


y with a dry one dipped in lapis 


ſolving it in aqua-fortis, and, laſtly, reducing it to its metal- 
line Rate. It may be whitened by heating it red hot, and 
uenching it in water diſtilled from fal-armoniac and egg- 
ſhells. It is filvered, or coloured ſuperficially white, by ru 
bing it with balls made of filver diſſolved in -fortis, with 


powder of white tartar, ſuffcient to abſorb all the moiſture 
thereof. 


mixtures or alloys thereof with other minerals. | 

In which ſenſe, braſs amounts to the ſame with the Roman æt, 
and the French airain. | 

Inſtead of calamin, braſs is ſometimes made of copper with 
zink ; which is the fineſt fort, and that which, on account of 
its beautiful colour, is called bath-metal, or princes-me- 
tal*, M. Homberg has even contrived a. method of making 
braſs without either calamin or zink, by amalgamating the 
copper, which at the ſame time diſpoſes the metal to receive 


Acad. Scienc. I. 6. ſec. 6. c. 4. p. 371.] 


arms, in the primitive times, were made of it; which, ac- 
cording to Tzetzes, they ſo tempered, as to render extreme| 
hard. Heſiod ſays expreſsly, that armour and other utenſils 


Hefiodi 
Epy. I. 1. | | | 
Macrobius ſays, that the antients employed many of 


2 in 
their ſacrifices ; and that when the Tuſcans deſigned to build 
a new City, they marked out the circumference thereof with a 


plough mare made of braſs ; and that the Sabin prieſts cut their 


hair with brazen ſciſſars- Servius, in his remarks on the firſt 
book of the /Eneid, affirms, that the prieſt of Jupiter was ne- 
ver ſhorn but with ſciſſars of the ſame metal. The antients 
alſo, according to the Scholiaſt on the ſecond Idy] of Theocri- 


very pure; on which M. de Meziriac makes this re 
flexion, that if the Scholiaſt's reaſon be juſt, the method of 
our antient druids was better, who ſhore their holy locks with 
golden hooks, according to Pliny z for that doubtleſs gold is 
nobler, and more perfect than braſs. Plin. Hiſt: Nat. 


3 

i 16. cap. 44- FEET 

Of late ſince ſearches have been made in the north, and 
eſpecially Jutland, many antient monuments have been diſco- 
vered, in which were found brazen armour, as may be ſeen by 
the Diſſertations of M. Mellem, Sperlingius, Rhodius, Schach- 
Sperlingius, indeed, does not take them for 
armour, but for the es of arms, which, according to this 
A. the antient Goths always bequeathed to their heirs. 
M. Mellem and Rhodius maintain, on the contrary, that theſe 
are the arms themſelves; which. opinion Tacitus alſo counte- 


nances > : and though ſome of theſe arms be of ſtone, particu- 
ly hatchets and knives, we may gather from the inhabitants 
af Lennon who. arm their darts with ſharp ſtones, and uſe 


them as our workmen do. inſtruments of ſteel, that the barba- | 
 riahs of the north had formerly arms and inſtruments both of 


one and braſs, before iron was known, or at leaſt common 


among them. We may add, that the Scriptures mention mir- 
5 uſed by the women even in Moſes's time . 


lin. 1 . Dan. I. 2. : „13. Hart. Diſſ. 13. Rer. Pruſc 
11.6. , Disburg, P. 3, Chron. Pruſſ. cap. 5. Trey. Did. 
Univ. p. 244. voc. Airain. Phil, Tranſ. No 322. p. 394. 
Pert. Archæol. Græc. 1. 3. c. 4. T. 2. p. 20, ſeq.) 
ale meet with divers antient ſpecies and denominations f 
53 as, , 

Once Bu ass, A, Cyprium, a copper produced in the iſland oſ 

yprus. 

Dodonean BR ASG, As Dodoneum, that uſed in the ſacred cg. 
drons in the temple of Apollo at Dodona. | 
Corybantic Bx ass, As Corybantium, denotes the brazen rattle, 
uſed by the Corybantes in the myſteries of Cybele. | 
Ct BrRass, As Caldarium, that only melted, otherwiſe called 
pot-braſs, @s olarium, and not malleable ; being that wheres 

pans and kettles were made. | | Camry! ö 

Hammered BRASS, As Regulare, that capable both of being cat 
and hammered; by which it ſtood oppoſed to es caldarium. 

Wrought Bass, As fatlum, that manufactured into veſſels and 
other works. Vid. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. Ms. 

Unwrought BRASS, fs infectum, that ſtill in the maſs, un. 
formed. Ns; 

Hepaiic Bx AGs, As Hepatizon, that which is of a liver colou, 
or approaching thereto, Some confound this with the A; Cz. 
rinthium ; others, with more probability, take it to be the 
fame with what the moderns call bronze. 

White BRAss, As Candidum, a purer and whiter kind of meta], 
faid to be found under the veins of ſilver, bearing ſome an. 
logy to the Venetian talc. Pitiſc. ibid. 

It is plain that the antients were acquainted with ſome way of 
making copper white, as well as yellow. Virgil mentions 
orichalcum album, and the Greeks vx x2aua z both which 
phraſes exactly expreſs white _ We have ſeveral ways of 
rendering copper white, at preſent as in our alchymy metal; 
but they ſeem inferior to the antient way. See CRama, 

Yellow Ba Ass, As Flavum, was our common braſs, preparel 
with cadmia, or lapis calaminaris. - 

Glittering BRASS, As P a ſort which ſhone or appeared 

| firy, ſo as to reſemble a carbuncle. Pitiſe, Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
p. 48. voc. s. = : 
Some ſuſpe the tradition of the origin of Corinthian braſ, 
from the burning of Corinth, as a fable; which they account 
for, by ſuppoſing that the firſt diſcovery of the art of making 
copper into braſs was made by the people of Corinth, who 
found the calamin ſtone in the plains of Peloponneſus ; at leaf, 
that if it were known to others, it was the Corinthians who 
made it in the greateſt perſection. Atlas Marit. p. 78. 

BRrass, in the glaſs trade. Thrice calcined braſs is a preparation 
which ſerves the glaſſmen to give many very beautiful colour 
to their metal. The manner of preparing it is this: Place chin 
plates of braſs on tiles on the leet of the furnace near the'oc- 

*chio ; let it ſtand to be calcined there for four days, and it wil 
become a black powder ſticking together in lumps. Powder 
this, and ſift it fine, and recalcine it four or five days 
more; it will then not ſtick together, but remain a looſe po- 
der, of a ruſſet colour. This is to be calcined a third time, in 
the ſame manner ; but great care muſt be taken, in the third 
calcination, that it be not over-done, nor underdone ; the wi 
to be certain of making it right, is to try it ſeveral times in 
ſs while melting. If it makes it, when well purified, to 
well, boil, and riſe, it is properly calcined ; if not, it requi's 
longer time. This makes, according to the different pro- 
portions in which it is uſed, a ſea green, an emerald green, 
or a turquoiſe colour. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 42. : 
Braſs, by a long calcination alone, and without any m 
ture, 4. a fine blue or green colour for glaſs; but the) 
have a method of calcining it alſo with powdered brim 
ſtone, ſo as to make it afford a red, a yellow, or a chalce 
dony colour, according to the quantity, and other variation 
in the uſing it. The method of making the calcination F 
this: Cut thin plates of braſs into ſmall pieces with ſheers, and 
lay them ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, with alternate beds of pon 
dered ſulphur, in a crucible calcine this for twenty-four hou 
in a ſtrong fire, then powder and ſift the whole; and, final) 
expoſe this powder upon tiles, for twelve days, to a reverbefn 
ing furnace; at the end of this time, powder it fine, and kefp 
it for uſe, - NVeri's Art of Glaſs. p. 37. de 
The glaſs-makers have alſo a method of ng red po 
from braſs, by a more ſimple calcination, which ſerves the 
for many colours. The method of preparing it is this: 1% 
put ſmall and thin plates of braſs into the arches of the glab 
furnaces, and leave them there till they are ſufficiently — 
ed, which the heat in that place, not being enough to 5 
them, does in great perfection. The calcined matter, Pen 
dered, is of a dusky red, and requires no farther 
Neri's Art of Glaſs. p. 41. | 1 8 the 

Ba Ass 5, in mineralogy, a common name given 15 
miners and diggers of coal, c. to the globular pyrites. 
ſtone, when kept in the air, oſten ſends forth its Gange 

of falt, in form of ſmall and flender fibres, perfecuf Eger 

rent, and ſometimes of near an inch long. The place 
theſe ſtones are expoſed to the air, will greatly alter man 

- and colours of their efſioreſcences; if they are laid in 2c. 
the ſhoots will be ſhorter, and green, like the common 


[+ Yi. Nour, Lie, Mar. Bak. tgp. 9.88, an. Wee. 


ee hut unſhine, they will be wilt 
duſty, | | AS: 2 x5 Don 


the fame ſalt, which is true green vitriol or copperas. 
ve both will, in the fame manner, turn a decoction of galls 


into ink. The white ſalt is ay” the green powdered and cal-'| - 


ned by the ſun's heat. The figure of the fibres of theſe ef- 
— A is not eaſy to be determined ; ſometimes they ſeem. 


round, ſometimes angular. Theſe, however, are the natural | 


of the ſalts of theſe ſtones ; and the other ſhoots into 

— they form themſelves after ſolution, and bringing them 
together in a body by water, are rather their accidental forms, 
tho”, under a like courſe of accidents, they generally appear the 
fame. Philoſ. Tranſat. No 110. - $1.4 ey 
BRASSATELLA, BRASSADELLA, or BR ASSIDELLA, in bo- 
tany, a name given by many authors to the plant more uſually, 
known by that of ophzagloſſum, or adder's tongue. See Or 10-, 


vi." 
BRASSICA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 


rafters of which are theſe ; the flower conſiſts of four leaves, |. 


and is of the cruciform kind; the piſtil ariſes from the cup, 
and at length becomes a long cylindric pod, divided, by an in- 
termediate membrane, into two cells, and filled with roundiſh 
ſeeds. To theſe marks it is to be added, that the leaves are 
uſually large and wrinkled | 
The ſpecies of braſſica enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The white-headed cabbage, 2. The headed cabbage, 
with a white, long, and ſomewhat open head. 3. The white 
or great cabbage. © 4. The white open cabbage. 5. The white 
curled cabbage. 6. The white cabbage made up of many ſmall 
heads. 7. The red-headed cabbage. 8. The knotty-ſtalked 
cabbage, or the cole-rape. © 9. The cauliflower. 10. The 
common red cabbage. 11. The turnep-rooted cabbage. 12. 
The curled aſparagus cabbage. 13. The * rs rough 
cabbage. 14. The fimbriated cabbage. 15. "The largeſt fim- 
briated cabbage. 16. The dwarf fimbriated cabbage. 17. The 
Jagged white cabbage." 18. The jagged red cabbage. 19. The 
ſmallage-leaved cabbage, with broader leaves. 20. The ſmal- 


lage-leaved cabbage, with narrower leaves. 21. The little red B 


field cabbage. 22. The great, tall, branched ſea cabbage. 23. 
The muſk cabbage. 24. The field white-flowered cabbage, 
with perfoliate leaves, called by ſome the podded thorough- 
wax. 25. The purple-flowered perfoliate field cabbage. 26. 
The perennial Alpine cabbage. Tournef. Inſt. p. 219. 
Authors have improperly added ſome other plants to this ge- 
nus; as, 1. The fingle-ſeeded fea cabbage; which is truly a 
crambe. 2. The ſuccory-leaved field cabbage, which is a tur- 
ritis; as are alſo the branched and the ſingle- ſtalked braſſica, 
with hairy rough leaves, deſcribed by Caſpar Bauhine. See 


* 


B RE 


| only charcoal to heat their metal; a twibil, wherewith to hold 


their work to the fire; divers ſorts of anvils, and hammers, 
wherewith to beat ; alſo pans, ladles, ſheers, and punches of 
divers ſorts, ſoldering irons, borax box, lath for turning, &c. 
BRAZIL (Cycl.)—Brazil wood is of ſome uſe in medicine; 
being reputed a ſpecies of the ſanders, and poſſeſſed of the ſame 
phyſical virtues, though rarely preſcribed. Qyinc. Diſpenſat. 
P. 2. ſect. 2. F. 168. See the article SANDERS. 
Carnation is dyed with brazil, and violets are raiſed with bra- 
ail. Acids turn brazil yellow, but, by adding an alkali, it be- 
comes purple; ſo that if we put lemon-juice, or ſpirit of vine- 
gar, in a decoction of brazil wood, it becomes yellow, and, if 
we add oil of tartar, violet. Trev. Dia. Univ. T. 1. p. 
1220. voc. Brefil. a 
BRAZIL Ink, See the article Inx. 
BRAZILING, or BRAZEELING, in dying, ſignifies the giv- 
ing a dye with brazil wood. Saver. Di&, Comm. T. 1. p. 
5 478: See BRAZIL, Cycl. and Suppl. > 
Ihe French dyers of the grand teint are forbid brazi/ing. 
BREACH, (Cycl.) in a general ſenſe, denotes a break or rupture 
in ſome part of a fence or incloſure, whether owing to time 
or violence. a 
The word is formed from the French breche, which ſignifies the 
' ſame; formed of the German brechen, to break. Menag. 
Orig. p. 128. voc. Breche. 8 
Inundations, or overflowings of lands, are frequently owing 
to breaches in the dikes, or ſea banks . Dagenham breath is 
famous; it was made in 1707, by a failure of the Thames 
wall, in a very high tide. The force wherewith it burſt in upon 
the neighbouring level, tore up a large channel or paſſage for 
water 100 yards wide, and in ſome places 20 feet deep ; by 
which a multitude of ſubterranean trees, which had been bu- 
' ried many ages before, were laid bare ®.—{* Mortim. Art of 
Huſb. I. 1. I. 1. c. 2. f. 5. p. 2g. * Philof. Tranſ. N- 
235. p. 478... 1 Ng 
REACH, in fortification.— A breach is ſaid to be practicable, 
when it is wide and low enough to enter men, and make a 
lodgment. 65+ et ak 0 
When a breach in the rampart is rn the governor uſu- 
ally capitulates, to prevent the effects of a ſtorm. Feug. Mem, 
ſur la Guerre, ſect. 91. p. 369, ſeq. | 
Before they mount the breach, they frequently widen or en- 
large it with fourneaux, and render the acceſs to it practicable, 
even for cannon, which it is ſometimes neceſſary to plant on 
the breach, in order to ruin the enemies retrenchments on the 
and epaules of the baſtions. 


| 7 | | 
CABBAGE. | BREA (Cycl.)—When bread is too ſtale, baking it a ſecond 


BRASSIDELIC- Art, a term uſed by Paracelſus, to denote a me- 


thod of curing wounds by the application of the herb braſſi- 
della, or ophiogloſſum, on the freſh wound. Paracelſ. de Vit. 
long. I. 2. c. 14. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 112. Nul. Lex. Al- 
chem. p. 106. LY 3 URL 1 
BRAURONTA, Beavewna, in antiquity, a feaſt held every fifth 
year in honour of Diana, ſurnamed Brauronia, from Brauron 
a village near Athens, where the famous ſtatue of that goddeſs, 
brought from Scythia Taurica, was preſerved, - © | 


The ceremony of the Brauronia was' managed by ten men, | 


from their office called 1:gowo ;' the victim offered was a goat, 
and it was cuſto for certain men to ſing one of Homer's 
Iliads, during the ſervice : other miniſters at the ſolemnity | 
were young virgins, from five to ten years of age, habited in 
yellow, and conſecrated to Diana, under the denomination 


of Agile. Vid. Meurſ. Græc. Ferial. Faſold. de Feſt. Grec. | 


c. 6. Potter, Archzol. Græc. 1. 2. c. 20. 
BRAWN, in the culinary art, ſignifies the fleſh of a boar, bon- 

ed, rolled up, or collared, boiled, and, laſtly, pickled, for a 

winter's cate. . 

Brawn is made only of the flitches, without the legs ; the old- 

eſt boars are choſen for this uſe, it-being a rule that the elder 
dhe boar, the more horny the Brat n. 

There is alſo brawn of pig, which is made by ſcalding, draw- 

ing, and boning the beaft whole, except the head ; then cut- 

ung it in two collars, ſoaking it in brine, ſeaſoning, rolling, 

putting it into a cloth, binding it up, boiling it, and, when 

boiled, hooping it up in a frame. Ruſt. Dict. T. 1. in voc. 
BRAZED, in heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of three cheverons 

Claſping or folding each other. Coats, Di. Her. p. 57. 

The word is eſs formed by corruption from the French 
BRAZEN Apes Secu is uſed by the 

ge, um æreum, is u to expr 

the third age of the world. See — - ee 

What Heſiod and the Greeks call the brazen, the northern na- 

tions called the rocky or fony age. Phil. Tranſact. Ne 301. 

p. 2071. PSV hs." 5s bi | q 9441 
Brazen: Diſh, among miners, is the ſtandard by which the 
| Other diſhes are gauged, and is kept in the king's hall. Hought 

|. Miner, in the Explan. of the Term. 


Com | | 
BRAZIER, an artificer who makes and ſells pans, pots; kettles, 


and other kitchen utenſils and braſs ware. | | 
— braziers, who go about with their tools arid knap- 
are called tinkers ; by the French, braziers of the whiſ- 


b 7 euderonniers ax" fiffiet. ' Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 


time will. make' it eat like new; but then it muſt be ſpent 
quickly. Hought. Collect. T. 1. No 89. p. 239. | 
Bread is made of the flower or meal of ſome farinaceous 

table, ground, and kneaded with water and yeaſt, Shaw, 
Schem. Chem. p. 27. | 
The bread-corns chiefly uſed in Europe are wheat and rye ; in 
ſome places and ſeaſons, where theſe are ſcarce, oats alſo and 
barley. In divers parts of Aſia, Africa, and America, bread is 
alſo made of maize. Vid. Becman, Hiſt. Orb. Terrar. c. 10. 
I p. 418. Caff. Lex. Med. p. 349. voc. Frumentum. 
Philoſ. Tranſat. No 142. p. 1068. 

Bread made of good wheat, well leavened, and thoroughly 
baked, with a little ſalt, is the beſt *; that which is not tho- 
roughly baked, ill kneaded, and without ſalt, is hurtful and 
unwholeſome, eſpecially in ſmoaky cities; ſo are unleavened 
bread and cakes baked under the aſhes >.—[* Bacon. Hiſt. Vit. 
& Mort. ap. Works, T. 2. p. 169. » Ruft. Dict. in voc.] 
In general, the lighter the bread, the better and more delightful it 
is; coarſe and barley bread is deterſive, and gently purgative e, 
at leaſt to thoſe not uſed to it. Some recommend it for perſons 
in the gout 4.— [ Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. ſect. 13. n. 599. p. 
237. It. ſect. 4. F. 241. Frnch, Conſp. Therap. tab. g. 


p. 277. 

Bread is uſually made of the ſeeds, ſometimes alſo of the roots, 
and even the piths of plants. The Greeks attribute the in- 
vention of bread to Ceres, the Eg* ptians to Iſis, others to Me- 
nes. The firſt bread is ſuppoſed to have been made of the 

plant lotus . In the northern parts there were three ſorts of 
bread in uſe before Ceres taught the culture of corn ; the firſt 
made of the ſappy parts of the pine, and other trees, dried and 
pounded; the ſecond of acorns, and the third of the roots of 
the filĩpendula r. The poor Tartars, near Sherazoul, ſtill live 

upon acorn bread ®,—[* Bacon, lib. cit. ap. Works, T. 2. p. 

161, *f Reimman, Idea Antiq. Liter. Ægypt. p. 139. © Rud- 
| "beck, Atlant. ap. Philof. Tranſact. Ne 360. p. 2033, * Phil. 

Tranſact. Ne 238. p. 943.] See Ac nx. 
In the iſlands of Banda and Amboina, they make a kind of 

Bread called ſaegens or ſagoe, of the pith of a farinaceous tree, 

trunk is the thickneſs of a man's thigh, ten fot high, 
and having a round head a- top like a cabbage; in the middle 


Terr. P. 1. c. 10. & H p. 419. 
G6.) 11 


Raiſon. T. 2. wa 66. 
P bil. Tranſat. N® 26, Wind 507 . p-3 


, : * | * 1 


Fe bid. © Cl: Eros," b Blom Hit Orb. 


S In tie Caribbee iſlands; they make bread of the root of # poiſo- 
5 nous plant called ,. probably the fame with the caſſada 
| 


loc. eit: 


BRE 


ry bra ich 3 the root of the Vucca Mexi- 
caſſury bread, which is made of of ers Ment) 


——_—_—— 


dr by 

Cana. Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne 33. 11077 
1.2. C. 12. Bam. loc. cit. Grow, Reg Societ. P. 4. 
ec. g. p. 371. Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne 311. p. 2434] See 
. the article Lucca. 


in Benzoni's time, all the. ſhips bound from Spain to Mexico, | 


ben they returned, were victualled with caſſary bread, inſtead 
of biſcuit, Benxzon. Hiſt. Americ. 1. 4. cap. 28. Grew, 
Ta che claſs of breads made of roots may alſo be added po- 
tatarbread; frequent in Ireland, and turnep-bread, uſed in ſome. 
parts of England. It is made by. boiling the roots, and ex- 
_ preffing che juice, till they become dry, then beating them in 


a mortar, and adding wheat-flour, aniſceda, and yeaſt, moul- 


ding up the dough in the uſual form, and baking it. It lopks' 
and daſtes like other: brag 
ſumptions. Philoſ. T | 
Among us, bread is chiefly divided into white, wheaten, and 
houſhold x; differing only in degrees of purity, In the firſt, | 


thethird, none at all: ſo that fine bread is made only of flour; 
wheaten bread, of flour, with a mixture of the finer bran z and 
bouſhold, of the whole ſubſtance of the grain, without taking 
out either the coarſe bran, or fine flour. [K Stat. 8 Ann. 8. 
18. Abr. 8. T. 1. p. 118. Heugbt. T. Ne 
- $6 238.) 1 | Band OG 
"'We' alſo meet with ſymnel bread un, manchet or roll bread *, 


and French bread; which are only ſo many denominations of | 


the fineſt or whiteſt bread, made of the pureſt flour ; except that 
in roll bread there is an addition of milk o, and, in French 
. bread, of eggs and butter alſo v. To which may be added, 
Gs Enger-bread, made of white bread, with almcnds, liquorice, 

aniſced, roſe-water, and ſugar 4; and -maſlifi-bread, panis 


mintus, made of w eat and rye, or ſometimes of wheat and 


. barley . [Y AMC. Pan. ann. 51 Hen. III. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 
$15. 1 * Howght. lib, cit. Ne go. p. 242. Id. ibid. p. 245. 
Dit. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. French. Id. in voc. Ginger. 
Heught. Collect. T. 1. Ne 90. p. 242. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Lat. T. 4. P. 14. J n! 
An hire, and ſeveral of the northern counties of Eng- 
land, the people have ſeveral ſorts of  oaten bread; as, 1. The 
.  bannect, which is an oat cake, kneaded only with water, and 
' baked in the embers. 2. Clap-bread, which is made into thin 
hard cakes. 3. Bitchineſs-bread, which is made of thin batter, 
and formed into thin ſoft oat cakes. 4: Riddle-cakes, which 
are thick and ſour, and very little different from the hand- 


hover bread, which has but little leaven, and kneaded ſtiff; 


and, 5. Jannocl, which is oaten braad made up into loaves. 
Rays Words, p. 5. | To 

In the atute of atze of bread and ale, 51 Hen. III. mention 
is made of waſtel-bread, cocket-bread, and bread of treet ; 
which anſwers to the three ſorts of bread now in uſe, called 
white, wheaten, and houſhold bread. | 

In religious houſes, they heretofore diſtinguiſhed bread by the 
names, eſquires bread*, panis armigerorum ; monks bread, pa- 
nis conventualis ; boys bread, is puerorum; and ſervants 
bread, panis famulorum, called alſo panis fervientalis *,—-[ * Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 4. p. 119. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lag T. 4. p. 126. 
A like diſtribution obtained in the houſholds of nobles and 
princes 3; where, however, we find ſome other denominations, 
as, meſſengers bread, panis nuncius, that given to meſſengers as 
a reward of their labour a; court bread, panis curialis, that al- 


lowed by the lord for the maintenance of his houſhold v; elee- | 
amoſynary bread, that diſtributed to the poor in the way of 


alms *.— [ Du Cange, lib. cit. 
. ſeq. Id. ibid. p. 121.] 
Among the antients we meet with divers other denominations 
of bread; as, 1. Panis filigineus, called alſo mundus, athleticus, 
fungia , coliphius , and robys , anſwering to our white 
read; being made of the pureſt flour of the beſt wheat b, and 
only uſed by the richer ſort; whence the ſatyriſt, Sed tener & 
niveus molligue ſiligine fuctus ſervatur domino ©. 2. Pants ſecun- 

aus, or ſec „ called alſo familaceus, or /inulagineus, the 

vext in purity ; being made of fine flour, only all the bran not 
lifted out.*, and probably the ſame with the pants abarius, out 

| of which the bran was not carefully, but only ſlightly taken 


p. 123. Id. ibid, p. 120, 


3. Autopyru called alſo; /jncomsflus b, ovyxapur®:, 
and ke hgh ablance of the Wikcar, 


T. 3. p. 15+, voc. 


Epid. 58. 257. 
Abe, 2 cl. H. e. 


and is by ſome uſed againſt con- 
act. No 205. p. 970. T, 


c. Law DiR. in voc. | 


436. 


36 I. * 14 p. 
= 1 ibid. p. 120. Id. T. 3. p. 249. voc. Laibe * 
There were other ſorts of bread, denominated from the man. 


camp, 
ſome had hand-mills, others pounded the corn in a mortz; 
and baked it on the coals.*, 2. Clibanites, that baked in an 
oven, by way of contradiſtinction from that baked on the 
hearth, or under the embers ?, 3. That called ſubcineritiu 
or ſub cinere coctus; ſometimes alſo reverſatus, becauſe it mw 
to be turned in the baking 4, 4. Nauticus, anſwering to our 
ſea biſcuit, and denominated. accordingly bis cocſ us t, because 
baked ſeveral times over, to make it keep the longer, Se, 
BisSKET.- 5. Buccellgtus, much of the ſame kind, only fo 
— uſe *; ., See * 6. Grvilis, called al 
gradilis and fiſcalts ; iſtributed among the common 
. 4 corn, at certain ſtated times, in the empeior, 
name, not only to the poor, but alſo to thoſe of better condi. 
tion *,-[* Lip/. de Milit. Rom. I. 5. Dial. 16. Pitiſe. lib. cit 
p. 368. .? Patiſe. lib. cit. p. 367. Du Cange, lib. cit. p 129, 
4 Hd. Orig. I. 20. c. 2. Pitiſc. lib, cit. p. 369. * Paniry, 
de Reb. Memor. P. 1. tit. 5 3. p. 274. Salmuth. ad loc, Pi. 
tiſc. p. 368, Du Cange, p. 124. Ceft. p. 105. voc. Hiſæ- 
tus, * Du Cenge, lib. cit. p. 123, ſeq. Pitiſc. 366, leq. 
t Salmuth. ad Pancirol. p. 273. Pilz. bb. cit. p. 299.] 
Not only the ſoldiery, but even the officers, and the gener: 
himſelf, frequently made their own bread. The emperor Ca. 
racalla, affecting to be ſtrong and hardy, and to do every thing 
-in the military way, ground wheat, mixed and baked bread fur 
— own uſe, in the aſhes. ZHered. I. 4. c. 7, & 9. Piti. 
cit. | 
Ka ya 72 of bread 5 — 9 from their qualities 
and accidents; as, 1. The panis ſiccus, Eure that which 
had been long baked; — were the Een, naval, and 
buccelated bread. 2. Madidus, a ſort made of rye or beans, 
ſometimes alſo of fine flour,wherewith they ſmeared their faces 
by way of a coſmetic, to render them ſmooth *, 3. Acid, 
es, or ſour bread, which was acidulated with vinegar *. 
4+  Azymas, that unleavened or unfermented *,— [* Sulf. ia 
Othon. c. 12. n. 4. faciem guotidie pane madido linere conſuru- 
rat. Pitiſc. lib. cit. p. 368. * Gerr. Med. Defin. p. 3:9. 
voc. Otwmne. Pitiſc, lib. cit. p. 366.] _ 
The French have alſo a great variety of breads ; as, queen's 
bread, alamode bread, bread de Segovie, de Gentillay, quality 
bread, &c. all pr d in peculiar manners by the bakers of 
Paris. put milk in the bread alamode, Ec. ſalt and 
yeaſt in the queen's bread, butter in the bread de Gentil); 
and, in all theſe forts, the paſte is ſofter, and more raiſed ot 
puffy than ordinary. The bread de Goneſſe excels all others 
on account of the waters at Goneſſe, a town three leagues 
from Paris. It is light and full of eyes, which are the marks 
its neſs. Pain de menage, is that which each family babes 
for itſelf,” Trev. Di. Univ. p. 433, ſeq, Savar. Dict. Con. 
T. 2. p. 951, ſeq. voc. Pain. 
Spice bread, Pain d'epice, denotes bread baked and iced ov! 
with the ſcum taken off fugar in the refining-houſes; it i 
ſometimes alſo made with honey and other forts of ſeaſonings; 
and anſwers to what the antients called panis mellitus, Sou. 
lib. cit. p. 592. Trev. Di. Univ. p. 434. 
The quantity of bread allowed a ſoldier for his day's ſubſiſtence, 
is called a ration. See RATION, Cycl. 
For armies the bread is either baked in the park of provitions 
in the camp, or in the town neareſt the army; for the cone 
niency of ovens, an army ought always to have at leaſt fo 
days bread before-hand. In ſame caſes, the diſtance of ble 
places, from whence bread is to be had, or the army's mart 
from one country to another, obliges the general to diſtribute 
bread for ſix or even for eight days; a thing never done wit 
out abſolute neceſſity, by reaſon of the abuſe which ſome fol- 
diers make of it, who ſell their bread without regard to futur 
ſubſiſtence. For long marches through an. enemy's count)» 
ſometimes make bullet inſtead of bread.  Feug. Mem fur 
la Guer. ſect. 33. p. 87, ſeq. See Biskgr. 

There are alſo certain medicated breads, appropriated * 
intentions of phyſic * ; as, aniſeed bread *, turnep bread, 
.. a pee ans wb 

with wheat flour, of eggs, ula, yeaſt, 2 
8 — . \ ban. iis 
dipped in red wine, to be thruſt up the anus, in 

. 8 ib. cit. Nu. Fund. Mec . 
3- P. 761. Vin. Diſpenſ. P. 4. ſect. 14. p. 693 · 
b. cit, p. 456. 7 N ü 
Harſe-BRRAD is made of wheat, oats and beans ; to which (om 


ian, liquorice, fenugreek WF 
and ale; and ſometimes rye and white wine are 


Du | For race-horſea, three ſorts of bread are uſually given with ue 
- ceſs, for the ſecond, third and fourth bortaighta ſooding ; Cl 
Gerr, | all made of beans and wheat, worked with 4 the differs 
_ conſiſting chiefly in the proportion of the two former. 1 : 
| Gt kind, chro tons thy matt of drank i dit 
* 


in the ſecond, uantities of both; in the third, 
tang Nl the 9 to one of beans. Ruſt. 
Dict. T. 1. in voc. Bread. n 
Euchariſtic or Sacramental BREAD, in the proteſtant churches, 1s 
common leavened bread, agreeable to the antient practice . In 
the Romiſh maſs, azymus, or unleavened bread, is uſed, par- 
ticularly in the Gallican church, where a ſort is provided for 
this purpoſe, called pain a chanter, made of the pureſt wheaten 
flour, preſſed between two iron plates, graven like wafer- 
moulds, being firſt rubbed with white wax, to prevent the 
paſte ſticking *. — L. Bingb. Orig Eccleſ. I. 15. c. 2. C. 5. 
Hayl, Dit. Crit. T. 2. p. 656. b. * Durant. de Ritib. 
Eccleſ. I. 2. c 38. p. 638. Savar. lib. cit. p. 051.] 
The Greeks obſerve divers ceremonies in the making their eu- 
chariſtic bread. is neceſſary the perſon who bakes it, have 
not lain with his wife the day before; or, if it be 2 woman, 
that ſhe have not converſed with her huſband. | 
The Abyſſinians have an apartment in their churches, on 
urpoſe for this ſervice, being a kind of ſacriſty. F. Sirmond, 
in his diſquiſition on azymus bread, ſhews, from the council of 
Toledo, that antiently there were as many ceremonies uſed in 
the Latin church, in the preparation of. their unleavened bread, | 
as are {till retained in the eaſtern churches He cites the ex- 
ample of queen Radegonda, who diſtributed with her own 
hands, in the church, the bread which the herſelf had made. 
It appears alſo from the diſpute cf cardinal clumbert againſt the 
Greeks, that, in the Latin church, no bread was uſed for the 
euchariſt, but what was taken out of the ſacriſty, and had been 


—— 


Swine-BaEAD, Panis porcinus, 
Sow's-BREAD is alſo applied to the herb cyclamen. See 


Aſſize o 
by i 4 
divers tables of the weights of the loaves both of wheat, 


BRE 


acceptations which the Greek word u, is capable of; which 
has been the occaſion of much diſpute, Vid. Durant. de Rat. 
I. 2. c. 48. n. 26. p. 776, ſeq. Du Cange, lib. cit. voc. 
Pans. | 

Hence alſo the ſabbath is ſometimes called, in antient writ- 
ers, the day of bread, by reaſon the euchariſt was then ad- 
miniſtred every Lord's day. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 20, c. 2. 

I 
a denomination given to truffles. 


the 
article CYCLAMEN. 
BREAD.— The price and weight of bread is regulated 
magiſtrates according to the price of wheat :. We have 


Sce the article TRUFFLE. 


wheaten, and houſhold bread, at every price of wheat v. It 
bread want one ounce in thirty-ſix, the baker formerly was to 
ſuffer the pillory; now to forfeit five ſhillings for every ounce 
wanting; and for every defect leſs than an ounce, two ſhil- 
lings and ſix-pence; ſuch bread being complained of, and 
weighed before a magiſtrate within twenty-four hours after it is 
baked or expoſed to ſale, within the bills of mortality, or with- 
in three days in any other place ©. It is to be obſerved, bread 
loſes weight by keeping; in ſome experiments recited by Bar- 
tholin, the diminution was near one-fourth in fix months d. The 
ſame author aſſures us, that, in Norway, they make bread 
which keeps thirty or forty years ; and that they are there fon- 
der of their old hard bread, than elſewhere of new or ſoft ; 


made by the deacons, ſubdeacons, and even prieſts, who re- 
hearſed ſeveral pſalms during the proceſs. Johnſ. Eocleſ Law, 


ann. 994. F. 5. Durant. ubi ſupra, p. 640. Trev, lib, cit, 


* 32, ſeq. 


cleſiaſtical writers enumerate other ſpecies of bread, allotted 
for purpoſes of religion; as, I. Calendarius, that antiently of- 
2. Prebendariur, the fame 


fered to the prieſt at the calends e. 
with capitularis, that diſtributed daily to each prebendary or 
canon 4. 3. Benedictus, that antiently given to catechumens 
before baptiſm, in lieu of the euchariſtic bread, which they 
were incapable of partaking of. The pants benedictus was called 
alſo panagium and eulagium, being a ſort of bread bleſſed and 
conſecrated by the prieſt, whereby to prepare the catechumens 
for the reception of the body of Chriſt. The ſame was after- 
wards uſed not only by the catechumens, but by believers 
themſelves, as a token of their mutual communion and friend- 
ſhip'*. Its origin is dated from the 7th century, at the council 
of Nantz . In the Gallican church we ftill find panis bene- 
dictus, pain benit, uſed for that offered for benediction, and after- 
wards diſtributed to pious perſons, who attend divine ſervice in 
chapels 2. 4. Conſecrated bread is a piece of wax, paſte, or 
even earth, over which ſeveral ceremonies have been perform- 


ed with benedictions, &c. to be ſet in an agnus dei, or a re 


lick box, and preſented for veneration Þ®, 5. Unleavened 
bread, panis azymus. See AZYMUs, cl. The Jews eat no 
other bread during their paſſover; and exact ſearch was made 
in every houſe, to ſee that no leavened bread was left. "The 
uſage was introduced in memory of their haſty departure from 
Egypt, when they had not leiſure to bake leavened i, 6. Shew- 
bread was that offered to God every ſabbath-day, being placed 
on the'golden table, in the wy of holies x. [ © Durand. Ra- 
tion. I. 4. c. 30. n. 40. Du Cange, p. 126, Trev. lib. 
cit. p. 433. Jabnſ. Eccleſ. Law, an. 1236. F. 4. Durant. 
de Ritib. I. 2. c. 58. n. 1. p. 861, ſeq. Du Cange, lib. cit. 
p. 119. Dict. Trev. loc. cit. 5 Savar. lib. cit. p. 95 2. 
Dit. Trev. loc. cit. p. 433. Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. 
p. 325. * Exod. xxv. 30. Calm. lib. cit. p. 326. 
BR EAD of St Hubert, St. Genevieve, St. Nichelas, &c. denote 
| Cakes ſanctified with certain prayers and invocations of thoſe 
ſaints, held by the ſuperſtitious to be of great efficacy in the 
cure of hydrophodias, agues, and other diſeaſes. 
BREAD is alſo uſed to denote certain foods made of animal, or 
even mineral matters, ſerving to ſupply the place of bread. 
In divers parts of the north we read of filh-bread, particularly in 
Iceland, where dried cod is uſed for bread, being firſt beaten to 


powder *, and made up into cakes. The like obtains among 


the Laplanders >, whoſe country affords no corn ; and even 
_ — Crim Tartars e. [¶Callins, Diſc. of Salt and Fiſh. 
p. 82, ſeq. 


c. 13. © Oleay. Itin. 1. 4. c 10.] 


BREAD, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes all the neceſſaries of 
Ce. Calu. Lex. Jur. p. 668. | 


life, as food, raiment, lodging, 


voc. Pans. 
BREAD is more particularly uſed to denote the euchariſt, i- 
ally the body of Chriſt therein. Du Cunge, Gloſl. Lat. T. 4. | 


5 118. voc. Panis. 


n 
s prayer, Give us this 


day our daily bread. By 


agTO- 

ma, Tertullian, St. Ambroſe, Chryſoſtom, Cyril, and 
others of the antient fathers, n the body 4 
nouriſhment of our ſquls: 
1 = 4 of 8 which the 
| ere in paradiſe. . Some render 
the word of that text, e, by ſuperſubſtantial, or tranſub- 
ſtantial ; others, by quotidian or diurnal, agreeable to our and 
- The difference ariſes from the different 


broken in the euchariſt for. the 
others, with Damaſcenus, 
bleſſed are to be fed with 


the vulgate 
SUPPL, Vor. I. Ty 


* 


> Phil. Tranſ. No 102. p. 35. Scheff. Hiſt. Lappon. 


which ſenſe, many of the antients underſtand that article in 


ſince the older it is, the more agreeable it grows. For their 
great feaſts, particular care is taken to have the oldeſt bread ; 
| fo that, at the chriſtening of a child, they have uſually bread 
| which had been baked perhaps at the chriſtening of his grand- 
father, It is made of barley and oat-meal, baked between two 
hollow ſtones *.—[* Stat. 8 Ann. c. 18, * Id. ibid. Moor, 
Math. Compend. c. 2. p. 17, ſeq. < Stat. 1 Geor, I. c. 26. 
ſect. 5. Abr. 8%. T. 5. p. 70. 4 Barthel. Act. Med. Hafn. 
T. 4. Art. 57. p. 161. © Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 4. p. 442. 
voc. Pain. | 
BREAD, in medicine.—Beſides the alimentary, bread has alſo me- 
dical qualities; decoCtions, creams and gellies of bread, are di- 
rected in ſome diſpenſaries. Vid. Boerh. de Mat. Med. p. 2, 
ſeq. Funck. Conſp. Therap. tab. 13. p. 364. Schrod. Pharm. 
I. 4. c. I. n. 316. Heffm. Clav. ad loc. | 
Averſions for bread are rare; yet we meet with inſtances. of 
them. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 559. voc. Panis. 
Bread has alſo medical virtues applied externally, as is vul- 
garly known. Vid. Boyle, Phil. Work. Abr T. 3. p. 572. 
Boyle aſſures, he drew a menſtruum from bread Sanger 
than aqua-fortis,,and which would act even upon glaſs itſelf, 
Id. ibid. T. 1. p. 34, 49+ Vid. infra. 
See further concerning bread in the writers on foods and cook- 
ery ; eſpecially in Hen. Nicolaus, who has a treatiſe expreſs on 
bread. Hen, Nicolai Tract. de Pane. Dantiſc. 1651. Fabric. 
Bibl. Antiq. c. 19. F. 6. p. 570, where other writers con- 
cerning bread are enumerated, 
The making of bread is the office of bakers. See the articles 


 BaKFR, and BAKING. | | 
have already obſerved, fre- 


\ 
of 


The Jews, as well as Romans, we 
Tus baked their read under the aſhes; the Arabs did the 
ame between two ſlow fires, made of cows. dung. Among di- 
vers oriental nations e meet with an extraordinary kind of 
oven, being an earthen pitcher, within which fire was put, and 
the paſte applied on the outſide *. Antiently each family at 
Rome baked. its own bread; Trajan firſt erected a college of 
ic bakers ®.—[* Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 325. V 'Pits/c. 
Antiq. T. 2. p. 366. voc. Panis.] 
Among the Jews, travellers were to carry their bread with 
them; by reaſon there were neither inns nor bakers in Pale- 
ſtine: and hence it is, that we ſind in the New Teſtament 
Chriſt and his diſciples are often ſpoke of as having bread with 
them. Calm. lib. cit. p. 327. We 
The proceſs of king "Lo he Fr IN is thus; to a 
peck of meal they add an handful of ſalt, a,pint-of yeaſt, and 
three quarts of water, cold in ſummer, hot in winter, and tem- 
perate between the two; the whole being kneaded in a bawl 
or trough by the fire in winter, ſrom it in ſummer, will riſet in 
about an hour; they then mould it into loaves, and put ãt into 
an oven to bake. . Heugbt. Collect. T. 1. Ne 89. p. 238, ſeq. 
For leavened bread, part of the flour intended for it, bei 
made into dough with warm water and a litele ſalt, is laid in the 
reſt of the flour an hour or more, in which time it riſes to three 
times the bulk; then they mix and knead the whole with more 
water, till if be brought into a ſtiff dough ; which being formed 
into loaves, is baked in the oyen ::tho'the more uſual way is to 
take a piece of dough, kneaded, and leave it in the tub. ll next 
time, when they break it ſmall, and mix it wich the maal, add- 
ing ſome yeaſt. \\Howght. Collect. T. 1. Ne Pp. a4. 
For French bread, they take half a aal of fine Hour, ten 
eggs, and a pound and an half of ſreſh butter, intowhich they 
put as much yeaſt, with a manchet ; and tempering the whole 
maſe wich new milk, pretty hot, let it lie half an hour to riſe; 
— r it into leaves or ralls, and waſſrĩt over 
Tal. | beaten) care is taken the oven be not too 
hot. Ruff Dict. T. D French, * 
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READ, in chemiſtry 


BRE 


mild a fubje& as brea#, an acid, which is a powerful men- 
ſtruum. It is done in this manner: Put two pounds of coarſe 
bread, cut into ſmall pieces, into a glaſs retort ; place this in 


a ſand-heat, and, Juting on à receiver, diſtil with a gentle fire, 


and there will be produced a liquor appearing tke water, with 
a ſmall quantity of oil; ſeparate the oil, and filtre and rectify 
the liquor by a ſecond diſtillation in balneo mariz, and after- 
wards diſtiſ it again in a fand-heat, and there will be produced 
a moderately ſtrong, clear, acid liquor. This is a menſtruum 


capable of Extracting the fed colour from coral, and even from 


garnets. Common bread affords it, but coarſe rye-bread yields 
the greateſt quantity. Shaw's Lectures, p. 104. 

Oil of vitriol, poured upon crumbs of bread, will excite a ſur- 
priſing degree of heat. Boyles Works, Abr. Vol. 1. p. 569. 


Ba EAD for Horſes. See Horsx-bread. 
— BREAD, the name of a very coarſe bread eaten in 
e 


ſtphalia, and many other places. 
This bread of the Weſtphalians ſtill retains the opprobribus 
name once given it by a French traveller, of bonpournickel, good 
for his horſe Nickel; but is by no means à contemptible 


' kind. 


It is far from being peculiar to this age or country; it has been 


' known in diſtant places, and in different ages, and was called 


by the antients panis furfuraceus, or pants impurus, from its not 
being ſo thoroughly cleanſed from the huſk or bran, as the fine 
ſorts of bread are. Athenæus calls it ſyncomiſton, prepared of 
unſifted meal; and cop, or ſtrength of the joints, becauſe 


of its great ſtrengthening quality; and it has been called by | 


Czlius Rhodiginus pars gregarius, and by Terence, pants 
«ler, | % 

It has ever been highly eſteemed for nouriſhing the body, and 
rendering it robuſt and ſtrong, and was called by the 88 


pPpolytropheros, as conveying much nouriſnment; they, in diſ- 


tinction, called the tine bread, ali gotrepheros, ſignifying its 
carrying but a ſmall ſhare of nouriſhment. Ihe wreſtlers of 
old eat only this ſort of bread, to preſerve them in their ſtrength 
of limbs; and we may learn from Pliny, that the Romans, 
for three hundred years, knew no other bread: unqueſtion- 


* ably, this coarſe bread nouriſhes more, aſſuages hunger bet- 
ter, and generates humours leſs ſubject to corruption, than 


the white. a 
The inhabitants of Weſtphalia, who are a hardy and robuſt 


people, and capable of enduring the greateſt fatigues, are a 
ivi 


and 'tis remarkable, that vey 
- acute fevers, and thoſe other di 


ng teſtimony of the ſalutary effects of this ſort of bread ; 
are very ſeldom attacked by 
ſeaſes which ariſe from an ebul- 


- lition of the humours, and a malignant colliquation of the 
blood, and of the humours of which it is compoſed : it 


and evenneſs of temper, and that happy ju 
ing buſineſs, for which the Weſtphalians are peculiarly re- 


ſeems extreme!y probable, that the por pas turn of genius, 


gment in tranſact- 


markable, are circumſtances as much to be aſcribed to their 
manner of living, as to their edueation. They are all quali- 


fied for induſtry, to which they are habituated from their in- 
fancy; and their method of living enables them to continue it. 


It cannot be objected, that this groſs food of the Weſtphalians 
generates groſs ſpirits; ſince the labour or exerciſe to which 


the ſpirit it gives prompts thoſe who eat it, ſufficiently divides 


its viſcid particles. 


It is certain, that à leſs ſtrong diet is more proper to weakly 


conſtitutions, and people of ſedentary lives, than this ; but for 
thoſe who will uſe the neceſſary exerciſe with it, it is eaſy to 
ſee that it is preferable to all other kinds of bread; ſince it re- 


markably reſtores ſtrength, and has another falutary effect, 


which is, that it renders the belly ſoluble : this was a qua- 


lity remarked in coarſe bread, and highly commended in it, ſo 


early as in the days of Hippocrates. * - | i 
The Germans make two ſorts of waters by diſtillation from 
this bread ; the one with, the other without the addition of a 


ſpirituous liquor: to both which great virtues are aſcribed. 


That without any thing ſpirituous, is made of the juice of 


_ craw-fiſh, may-dew, roſe- water, 3 
i 


and ſaffron, diſtilled 


from a large quantity of this bread. $ is eſteemed a great 


_ " reſtorative,” and given in heQtic habits. The other is diſtilled 
from this bread and Rheniſh wine, with nutmegs and cinna- 
mon. This is given in all the diſorders of the ſtomach; vo- 


.  miting, and loſs of ' appetite, and other complaints of the ſame 
kind; and beſides theſe, there is a ſpirit diſtilled from it by the 


\ retort, in the dry way, which, when ſeparated from its fetid 


oil is eſteemed a powerful ſudorific, and oy medi - 


| Fact in removing impurities of the blood. Hin. Obſervat. 
Caſſada or Indian BazAv. See Yucca. | 050 
BR „See Burch, and BeazaxingG © | 
A breah, in Norfolk, denotes land ploughed or broke up the 


BxEAK, in architecture, benotes a receſo, or 


1 7 * 
55 5 «© 


firſt year, after it has lain fallow in the ſheep-walks. Henn. 
Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. Brig 1 370 


** 


n arc b i hack of a 
P — 99 Aer 
In which ſenſe, they ſay, u breat of u pediment . 


. 


w * 


.— The chemiſts art can extract from ſo 


A break of | 
-  entablatures, whereby it ſhrinks, as it were, between the co- 
- Jumns, is reputed a faut . [Oi e 69. 

* eilen enn e 4 011 f 
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> 18. ibid. p. 63.] See the articles PEDIMENT, and Ex; 4 
BLATURE, Cycl. | 

Br + 4K-/7, among carpenters, is when they cut a hole in brick. 
walls with their ripping-chiſſel. Neve, Build. DiQ. in voc 

BAH aK-neck, Frije-cou, in building, a fault in a ſtair-caſe, 3. 
when a ſtep is made higher or lower than the reſt, and Iandino. 
place too narrow, or the like, Davil. Explic. Term. Archi. 

. 4726 | 

BREAKING, (Cd) in agriculture, denotes the ploughing up of 
grounds, efpecially ſuch as have lain ſome time fallow, Vid 
Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 629. voc. Novalem. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
T. 2. p. 548. It. I. 4. p. 639. voc. Rumpere. . 

BREAKING ground, in the military art, is the firſt operation of 
ſiege; it is uſually done in the night-time, by the advantage of 
ſome riſing ground, hollow way, or other matter, which | 
cover the men from the fire of the enemy. 

Bxr AKING the angles of a battalion, denotes a military evolution 
whereby the four angles turn, and make ſo many fronts to- 
wards the enemy; ſo that the battalion, which before was on! 
a ſquare, becomes an octangle, and can fire on all ſides, Fc, 
Ing. Lex. p. 121. 

This is otherwiſe called blunting the angles of 
the French, emouſſer les angles d un bataillon. 
BREAKING of meaſure, in fencing, denotes a moderate retiring, 
or giving of ground, in order to avoid the adverſary's thruſl. 
Breaking of meaſure differs much from going back, and loſing 
or yielding of ground; the latter being reputed a great re- 
proach, the former a mark of judgment and adroitneſs. Some 
pretend, that a man retiring is obliged to forbear, if his adyer- 

ſary call him to ſtand. | 

BREAKING of the ſca, BREAKING of @ weve, or the like, cn a 
rock, a bank, or the like. 

The waves which break in ſuch a bay, are a ſufficient indica- 
tion to the pilots, that it is not ſafe mooring there. Aubin, 
DiR. Mar. p. 127. voc. Briſer. - 

Divers machines and ſtructures have been contrived for brel- 
ing the force of the wind, the ftream of water, and the like. 
BREAKING is alſo uſed for the taming of animals, or reducing 

them from a wild to a tractable ſtate. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, to break an elephant; the centaurs in 
Theſſalia firſt invented the art of breaking horſes Þ.—[* Vid, 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 326. p. 67. » Hiſt, Acad. Inſcr. T. 2. p. 27. 

BREAKING @ horſe to the ſaddle. See the articles Horsr, Bacx- 

ING, and TRAVICE. 
To break a horſe for hunting, is to ſupple him, and make him 
acquire the diſpoſition and habit of running. Tis a terrible 
fatigue to run horſes at full ſpeed before they are broken. Gui, 
Gent. Dict. P. 1. in voc. SE | 

BREAKING herd, among ſportſmen, denotes a deer's quitting the 
herd, and running by itſelf. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to herding. | 
A deer, when cloſe purſued, is loth to break herd *. When 
a hart breaks herd, and draws to the thickets or coverts, hel 
ſaid to harbour or take hold. —{ * Cox, Gent. Recr. P. 1. p. 7% 
d Id. ibid. p. 13.] | | 

BREAKING np @ deer, ſignifies the opening or cutting it up. 

BREAKING of priſon. See PRISON. 

BREAKING the legs, Crurifragium, was an appendage of cluci- 
fixion, uſed no where but among the Jews. Pitiſc. Lex. At. 
T. 1. p. 598. voc. Crurifragium. See the article C8055 
Cycl. | | 

BR 2 AKING kult, in the ſea language, ſignifies taking part of the 
ſhip's loading or cargo out of the hold. Dict. Ruſt. I... 
in voc. | 

| BREAKING of hemp. See the article Ba AKE. 

BREAKING of bread, xMaow aft, is ſometimes uſed, in | 
tical writers, for celebrating the euchariſt. Vid. Big. Oft, 
Eccleſ 1. 15. c. 3. F. 34. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 1:4? 
122. voc. Panis. See the article Eucha RIS, cl. i 

BREAKING of wine, among vintners. — Wine is ſaid to #19 

when being left ſome time in the air, in an open glass, 1 
changes kes an indication that it will not keep. Feu. 
'Di& Comm. T. 2. p. 1414. voc. Rompre. Trev. Dict. Un 

FT. 4. p. 1326. | | | e 4 

This is the uſual method of trying the goodneſs of wine, amd 
the merchants and vintners of Paris. uh 3 
BREAKING is alſo uſed in trade, for a perſon's falling or ſtoppi"s 
yment. | 5 
which ſenſe, breaking differs from becoming bankrupt- be 
var. Di. Comm. T. 1. p. 263. voc. Banqueroute. See 
article BANKRUPT, Cycl. and Suppl. ab 
Breaking by times, while there is ſomething left to pay . 
is a mark of ingenuity and, generally, both entitles the os 
happy perſon to compaſſion and gentler uſage from his c 1 
tors, ſaves his credit of an honeſt man and facilitates A * 
trieving. A late ſenſible writer on trade takes great Fi a 
ro this e N. b early. Vid. Compl. Engl 1 
T. 1. p. 77. It. p. 80, 96, 162, 174. 2 

BRE AM, in tehtbyol 7 a 8 of the rim " 

tus, or broad inus. the article CVPRIN US. 

This is but . fiſh for the table, but it affords grett fen 

to the angler. The method of taking it is this: Ser ved 

| | = quart of large worms, puf them into ſome fein Wy, 

D een ib ren 
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a battalion; by 
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: nd dried; let this be changed every three days, and 
— put, at the bottom of the veſlel, ſome 9 
mould, with ſome fennel chopped ſmall among it. This on 
clean them perfectly; and, in about three weeks, they will 
fit to uſe. The lines mult be ſilk alone, or filk and hair, and 
the floats large gooſe or ſwan quills ; a plummet muſt be pre- 
red of a piece of lead, of the ſhape of a pear, with a ring 
it the ſmall end; the lead muf! be faßt ened to the line, and 
the line-hook to the lead ; about ten or twelve inches ſpace will 
be enough between the lead and the hook ; and the lead muſt 
be heavy enotigh to ſink the float. Ihe hook is to be baited 
with a ſtrong and vigorous worm, which will draw it up and 
down at the bottom, and proveke the bream to bite more gree- 
dily. It will be beſt to fit up three or four rods in this man- 
ner, and ſet theni all at once. Find the exact depth of the 
water, if poſſible, that the float may juſt lie even with the ſur- 
face, directly over the lead ; then provide the following ground 
It, . 
Tia a peck of ſweet groſs ground malt, boil it a little, ſtrain 
it hard through a bag, and take it to the water- ſide; throw in 
this malt by handfuls, ſqueezed hard together, that the water 
may not ſeparate it before it gets to the bottom; it ſhould be 
thrown in about a vard above the place where the hook is to 
lie. This is to be done about nine o'clock at night, and, about 
three in the morning, go again to the place, approaching cau- 
tiouſly, ſo as to keep out of fight of any fiſh that may be at 
the top of the water, while the reſt are feeding at the bottom ; 
then throw in the line, with the hook nicely baited, and the 
others at about a yards diſtance above and below the firſt, and 
one another ; let the rods lie on the grounds and when one 1s 
taken, there is no occaſion to run up haſtily ; but the fiſh may 
be left to tire himſelf a little, and then be taken up. 
If there be any carp in the place, the ſame method uſually 
takes them too; and if there be pike, they are uſually drawn 
about the ground-bait ; not that they will touch it, but the re- 
fort of ſmall fiſh brings them to the place ; in this caſe, they 
| muſt be attempted firſt. - The beſt bait is a gudgeon, bleak, or 
ſmall roach ; and let this be baited with a worm, hanging at 
the point of the hook. The pike will ſeldom miſs this bait. 
When the enemy is thus removed, the and bream will 
come and bite freely. The ſport will laſt till about nine in the 
morning; or, if the day be gloomy, all day long. 
BREAST (Cycl.)—Anatomiſts ſometimes divide breafts into per- 
 fe&t, which are compoſed of a multitude of glands, interwoven 
with veins, arteries, and nerves ; ſuch as are thoſe of women ; 
and imperfect breaſts, compoſed chiefly of fat, with a few 
glands ; ſuch as are thoſe of men. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 3. 
p. 114. voc. Mamelle. 2 
When men's breaſts grow large and turgent, like the breafts of 
women, it is conſidered as ſomething preternatural, and gives 
men the denomination, qywzizars *, g. d. woman-breaſted ; 
though others apply this denomination to the breaſts of women, 
when at their utmoſt growth and prominency d. [C. Lex. 
Med. p. 376. voc. Gynecomaſtes, * Gorr. Med. Defin. p. 
97. voc. Turaitupas. fo a / 1 
Ihe breaſts are uſually two; though we alſo meet with in- 
 ffances of trimammiæ, or women with three breaſts e, and 
even ſome with four, all yielding milk alike 4. [ Barthol. 
Act. Med. Hafn. T. 3. Art. 93. p. 171. Caft. Lex. Med. 
p. 728. voc. Trimammia. * Cabrol. Obſerv. 75. Blaſ. Comm. 
ad Vefling. c. 9. p. 1 U brook bs 
The antients repreſented Diana of Epheſus with many breaffs, 
as appears from ſeveral medals of that city; whence ſhe had the 
| epithet Mammaſa, 9. d. having many brea/ts ; an appellation 
which is alſo given to Iſis and to Ceres. Trev. Dict. T. 3. 
p. 114. voc. Manulle. —_ 
- Thebrea/ts have their particular figure, conſiſtence, complexion ' 
and dimenſions, requiſite to render them beautiful. - Women 
with huge breafts are called wryanrpacga, in Latin, mammoſe. 
 Caft. Lex. Med. p. 480. WEIR: 3421522713204) © 
In the iſland of Anabon, the women have their breafts ſo long, 
= they ſuckle their children over their ſhoulders. Trev. Dict. 
OC. cit. a | SYS wot 5s | 
In France, the puniſhment alloted women, who conſpire a- 
gainſt the king's life, is to have melted lead injected into their 
breaſts. T rev. Dict. ubi ſupra. * 
Ihe office of the breaſls is to ſecrete the milk from 


. 


the arteries 


in their glandulous ſubſtance, - to collect it in their lacteal 
| ſeaſons, to yield it to the infant through | 


tubes, and, at proper 


the nipple. Heift. Comp. Anat. F. 250. p. 115. Veſling. lib. cit. 


however, aſſert, that the milk is not formed from the | 


blood, but from the chyle, which is immediately conveyed thi- 
ther by the thoracic, or Pecquet 's duct . And what confirms 
the ſuggeſtion, is the quick ſupply of milk in nurſes, after a 
draught of cow's milk >. The difficulty is, to prove, that 
the ie duct reaches to the breaſts, which ſome. abſolutely 
deny <.—f+ Phil. Tranſ. No 65. p. 1357. Id. Ne 40, p. 
805, : 1 laſ. ad Veſling. 4 18. p. 380. n 80107 EY 
Swelling breafts,/ eſpecially i there he milk found in them, is 
— judged a mark of che Joſs, of virginity, and a proof 


a woman has been with child 3 tho', tis ſaid, it does not 


. 
* 2. P · 
— 3 1 


hold univerſally. Trichmey Inſt. Med. . 89 
© 35» leq. See VMOIx ITV, Cyel. and — — 4 


* "The fwelling of the brea/(s duripgythe time of geftation, is 


% 


, 
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: 
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owing to the conſent between the brea/?s and the uterus ; there 
being ſo near a communication between the mammary veſſels, 
and the hypogaſtric veſſels of the womb, that a dilatation in 


the latter is attended with a ſimilar one in the former, Id. ib. 
p. 36. See UTERvus, PREGNANCY, Cc. 
The breaſts, eſpecially after delivery, are liable to divers diſ- 
eaſes; as inflammations, excoriations, indurations, tumefac- 
tions, nodes, abſceſſes, ſchirrhuſes, and cancers ; to which 
may be added, certain peculiar diſorders, as the ſparganoſis b, 
ſtrangalides ©, and gynzcomaſton %,—[ Shaw, New Pract. of 
Phy. p. 525, ſeq. Nent, Fund. Med. T. 1. P. 1. p. 2 
ſeq. Item, T. 2. P. 2. tab. 1 
Conſp Med. tab. 15. p. 735. 

voc. Sparganoſis. © Id. p. 689. voc. Strangalides. 4 Id. p. 
376. voc. nn See CANCER, SCHIRRUs, &c. 

BREAST is alſo applied to the correſpondent parts of other ani- 

mals; more properly called udders, dugs, ubera, &c. 

The opoſſum is uſually faid to have its brea/?s, or teats, in the 

marſupium or pouch : but Dr. Tyſon finds this a popular er- 

ror. Phil. Tranſ. No 239. p. 122. See Orossuu. 

BREAST alſo denotes a large cavity or region of the body, by 

anatomiſts more frequently called thorax. See THORAx. 

Though, in propriety, the breaſt is rather reſtrained to the 

anterior part of the thorax where the ribs meet ; called alſo 

flernum, gigs, u., and peftus; in Engliſh, popularly, the 
boſom. Gorr. Med. Defin. P · 186. voc. Fepvoy, Caſt. Lex. 

ed. p. 569. voc. Pectus. Blaſ. Comm. ad Veſling. c. 9. 

130. 

4 = a flat, a narrow, or ſtraight brea/? -; a broad brea/?, 
not high, is ranked among the ſigns of longevity vd. Defluxi- 
ons on the brea/? and lungs are dangerous. [Ca. Lex. Med. 
p- 649. voc. Sanizdes. * Bac. Hiſt. Vit. & Mort. ap. Works, 
T. 2. p. 139.] : 

Smiting the brea/? is one of the expreſſions of penitence ©. In 
the Romiſn church, the prieſt beats his bree/? in rehearſing the 
general confeſſion at the beginning of maſs . Durant. de 

Ritib, Eccleſ. c. 48. n. 38. p. 789. © Id. ibid. c. 12. n. 5. 

p. 445+] : 

Coughs, catarrhs, aſthmas, phthiſes, peripneumonies, Cc. 

are Ficaſes of the breaſt. See CouGH, ASTHMA, c. Cc. 

and Suppl. | 

Phyſicians alſo ſpeak of a dropſy of the brea/t, hydrops pectoris. 

See DRoPsY, Cycl. and Suppl. 

Medicines for diſorders of the brea/? are called pectorali. See 

the article PRC TORAL, Cycl. 

BrEAsT-bone, See STERNUM. 

Tumors of the BREAST. Sce MAMMARUNM Tumores, 

BREAST of a chimney, denotes the fore-part under the mantle ot 
chimney-piece, commonly made inclined. Vid. Gang. Fire's 
Improvem. P. 1. c. 1. p. 10. It. P. 3. c. 2. p. 61. It. c. 5. 
p. 102. See CHIMNEY, Cycl. 

BREAST-faft, or BatsT-faft, denotes a rope faſtened to ſome 

part of a ſhip forward on, to keep her head faſt to a wharf, ot 
the like. Botel. Sea Dial. 4. p. 197. Mantuayr. Seam. Dict. 
p. 16. Gill. Gent. Dia. P. 3. in voc. 

BRE AsT-hookts, the compaſſing timbers before in a ſhip, which 
help to ſtrengthen her ſtem, and all her fore- part. Guill. Gent. 
Dict. P. 3. in voc. 

Ba asT-pain, called by the Italians grandezza di peito, is a diſ- 
temper in horſes, proceeding from ſuperfluity of blood and 

other | Airy humours, which being diſſolved by ſome extreme 

and diſorderly heat, reſort downward to the breaſt, and pain 
him extremely. 

The ſigns ef the breaſt- pain ate, a ſtiff, ſtaggering, and weak- 

oing with his fore legs; beſides, th:t he can hardly, if at all, 
w his head to the ground. Ruſt. DiR. T. 1. in voc. 
* xy by in a piece of defenſive armour, wherewith to cover 
e breaſt. 

| The breaſt-plate is faid to be the invention of Jaſon. It was 
originally made of leather, afterwards of mail, and laſtly of a 
brazen or iron- plate. When made of this laſt matter, it is 

more particularly called clibanus b, by the moderns curraſs ; 
when made of braſs, with a . head in the middle, it is 

denominated ægis ©, — [* Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 102, ſeq. 
voc. Lorica, * Du Cange, Glo. Lat. T. 1. p. 1024. voc. 


I5, 
98. c. 4. p. 921, ſeq. Funk. 
b Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 670. 


N 


| Clibanus, © Pitiſe. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 41. voc. &gis.] See 


Cork Ass, and Els, Cycl. 
The breaſi- plate, called : alſo by the Romans pectorale, by the 
Greeks xaghapureat 4, is fr uently confounded with the tho - 
rax and lorica; from both which it ought'to be diſtinguiſhed, 
as being properly a *ByuJgariw, half-thorax, or half-lorica, co- 
vering only the 285 z whereas the thorax, gat, inveſted 
the body) . — [ * Pitiſc. ibid. T. 2. p. 397. voc. Pꝛchorale. 
Hort. Archaol. Grac, I. 3. c. 4. T. 2. p. 29, ſegq.) 
As the whole tharax might be a temptation to the ſoldiery to 
turn their backs, when equally guarded with their b/ea/ts, the 


n ˙ 


|. . thorax was thrown away, and the hemi-thoracion, or breaft-plate, 
|. only retained. Polen, Stratag, 1 , 


Ba nAsr late, in the manege, denotes a leathern ſtrap running 
from one fide of the ſaddle, croſs the horſe's breaft, to the other; 
intended to keep the ſaddle from flipping backwards, in mount- 
ing up riſing-grounds, It is otherwiſe called tee; ſometimes 
27 F Pull. Gent. Dic. P. I. in voc. Du Cange, 
Gloll, Lat. T. 4. p. 289. invoc. Para. | 

5 * Won been +6: | 


ju 


” 
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BazAsr-plate, among artificers, denotes a drill-plate, againſt 
which to ſet the blunt end of the drill. Moxon, Mechan. Ex- 
erciſ. Nr * 1 
Ba RAS TS of a ſaddle, are part of the bow, being the two ſides of 
it down from the arch or upper part. See the article Bow. 
Ba asT-work, in the military art. See the articles PARAPET, 
and Lokica, G I. <2", 
BREATH, the wind or air which is received and expelled by the 
mouth and noſtrils, in the act of reſpiration. See Alu, WIND, 
REsPin ATION, Cycl. and Suppl. 81 
ts to the ſame with the Greek 


draus, and Latin ſpiritus, Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 595. Voc. 


In which ſenſe, the word amoun 
Pneuma. 


The breath of a leper is ſaid to be infectious. See the article 
EROSV, Cycl. | 
t has been gener | hout 

breath of a'menſtruous woman had a maligni 

Conſp. Phyſisl. tab. 24. p. 343. See the 

Cycl. and Suppl. 1 

Charas, and ſome others, attribute the poifon of the viper to a 

malignity in its breath, which they call halitus teter, and afflatus 

malignus. Philoſ. Tranſat. N* 77. p. 30 - 2 

A ſtinking breath, called g, or fœrtor orts, is one of the ſym- 


ptoms uſually 1 45 accefs of an intermitting fever. 
Celf. J. 3. c. 11. Coſt. 


ally held, tho' without foundation, that the 


Med p. 5 54. voc. Oze. 


In ſome perſons, a ſtinking breath is an indication of the men- 


ſes being at hand. Gel, Hift. Anat. p. 221, ſeq. | 

'Tis diſputed among the civilians, whether a ſtinking breath, 

called ſcal ro, owing to rotten teeth or gums, be to be reputed a 
diſeaſe. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 831. voc. Scabro. 

Bar ATH is more particularly uſed to denote a ſtrength of lungs, 
whereby a man is enabled to hold out without t. xing wind fo 
often. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, a long, a ſhort breath. The ordinary 
term of holding the breath does not exceed one. third of a mi- 
nute, Bac. Hiſt. Life and Death, ap. Works, T. 2. p. 176. 
For the pearl fiſhery ny chuſe ſlaves who have the beſt breath, 
or can continue longeſt under water without fetching their 
breath, Pechlin has à diſſertation expreſs on living long with- 
out bredthing. J. Nic. Pechlin de Aeris & Alimenti Defectu 
& Vita ſub Aquis diuturna, Meditatio ad Joel Langelot, 1676. 
Trev Di& Univ. T. 3. p. 466. voc Haleire. 

The antients were very watchful over the laſt breath of dying 
perſons ; which the heareſt relations, as the mother, father, 
brother, or the like, received in their mouths. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Antiq. T., . $30. e., 
BREATH is alſo ſometimes extended to the odorous effluvia of 


ri and even exhalations of minerals. See ErrLVvIA, 


2ycl. and Suppl. 3 3 
BREA , Exſufflatio,” a ceremony in baptiſm. See Bar- 


ISM, and BLOWING, 


| 


Difficulty of Baz ATHING, in medicine, a diſeaſe called by phy- 
e e. See the article DysPN#A. | * | 


Fighting a cock to breathe him, is called ſparing. See the ar- 
icle Sr AR ING. | | 1 
To breathe a running horſe, and bring him to his wind, they 
give him heats. See the article HEA r, Cyct. 4 
BREDEWITE, in antient law-writers, an amercement arifing 
from ſome default in the aſſize of bread. Nenn. Gloſſ. ad Pa- 
roch. Antiq. in voc. * 27 
BREECHES, a garment worn by males, reaching from the gir- 

dle to the knees, and ſerving to cover the hips, thighs, c. 

The antient Romans had nothing in their dreſs anſwering to 


: 


1 


* 
1 


our breeches and ſtockings ; inſtead of which, under their lower | 


tunics and waiſtcoats, they ſometimes bound their thighs and 
legs round with filken ſcarves, or faſciz, called fibialia and fe- 
moralia. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. 1. p.161, Piriſc. Lex Ant. 
T. 1. p. 292, ſeq. Kenn. Rom. Antiq. Not, P. 2. I. 5. c. 8. 
l 


P. 219. 1 A f 
Breeches appear to be a habit peculiar to the barbarous nations, 


eſpecially thoſe inhabiting the colder countries of tlie north]. 


whence Tacitus calls them barbarum tegmen . We find men- 
tion made of them among the antient Getz, Sarmatæ, Gauls, 
Germans and Britons ; ch y allo obtained among the Medes » 
and Perſians e, as being a people of Syn de origin they alſ 
a8 


- Fi . . 


"afterwards got footing in Italy, ſome pretend as early 'as'the 
time of Auguſtus ; but without much foundation, that empe- 
ror's breeches, mentioned by Suetonius,' n tg only 
ſwaths tied over bis thighs 4. — [ **Tacit. Hiſt. I. 2. 


ee e e , . 
Ys 


» — 


ys n Auguſt. C: 82. n. I, 
owever this be, breec 


However this be, Freaks were kt ei Fdeived ito Tr 
And grew ſo highly into faſbion, chat i thought neceſſary, 


0 


which ore 
Vid. Caſas 


* it. Junck. 
icle MENSEs, 


c. 20. 


by law, 
**. | 


BRE 


with a long nap; others repreſent the braca 2s a « 
breeches annexed, or covering both the breaſt, * Bon. = 
ſuch as that ſtill-in uſe among the peaſants of Suabia 3 and > g 
ſeems to confirm this conjecture is, that Orpheus is repreſen ſy 
in ſome antient monuments in the Roma Subterranea, in ſ h 
a habit; agreeing well enough to Ovid and Mela's deſerir 
tion. Aquin. Lex. Milit. L. 1..p. 136. voc. Brace Mil 
1 de Situ Orbis, I. 2. c. 1. Ovid. Triff. 1. 3. Eleg, 10. 
oel gun, among engineers, denotes the end next the 
he breech contains the touch-hole, plat- band, and bo | 
caſcabel. It is of ſolid metal, and ferves to terminate and'de. 
fend the extremity of the chaſe. Moor. Treat. of Artill. P I 
c. 1. p. 2. A 
For braſs guns, the breech has been uſually allowed to be 2: 
thick as the diameter of the bullet. Mantayr. Sea Dict 
— 5. voc. Breech. ok 
ngineers have contrived a ſort of cannons, which are charg 
by the breech. Trev. Dia. Univ. T. 2. p. 439. voc. het 


laſſe. 
BREECHINGS, in the ſea language, thoſe ropes with whi 
ch 
the great guns are laſhed, or faſtened to the ſhip's fi 

Gent. Did. P. 3. in voc. EY OM 

They are thus called, becauſe brought about the breech of the 

piece, and are not uſed in fight, but chiefly in foul weather. 

Mamnwayr. Sea Dict. p. 15. voc. Breechings. 

BREEDING (Cycl.) is uſed for the care of rearin 

the young of divers animals. 
We find divers inſtructions for the breeding of horſes a, kine b, 
2 ©, dogs 4, cocks e, chickens i, turkeys &, ſilkworms, ſpi- 
ders h, oyſters „ and the like.—[* Mortim. Art of Huſbandry, 
J. 6. c. 2. T. 1. p. 205. Car, Gent. Recr. P. 4. c. 2. p. 7, 11, 
ſeq. » Hought. Collect. T. 3. p. 362. It. T. 1. Ne 105, 
ſeq. p. 278, & 285, ſeq. © Mortim. lib. cit. p. 240. 4 Cox, 
lib, cit. P. 1. p. 25, & p. 40. © Compl. Gam. p. 200. *Di&. 
Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 5 Phil. Tranſact. No 5l. p. 87. * Mem, 
Acad. Scienc. an. 17 10. p. 507. * Hought. Collect. T. 3. No 
5728. p. 265, and 268. 5 
Among the Mahometans, there are certain privileges and re- 
wards allotted to ſneep or camels, after having bred a certain 
number of young: they are called bahira, ſaiba, waſila, and 
hami. Sale, Prelim. Diſc. to Koran, ſec. 5. p. 128, ſeq. See 
Banrra, &c. 

BREEDING, in a moral ſenſe, denotes a perſon's deportment or 
behavivur in the external offices and decorums of ſocial life. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, well-brea, ill-bred, a man of breeding, &c. 
Good breeding is hard to define; none can underſtand'the ſpe- 
culation, but thoſe who have the practice. Good breeding 
amounts to much the fame with what is otherwiſe called pc- 
litensfs,.\ the antient Romans, urlanity >.— [* Shaftsb. 
Charact. T. 1. p. 64, ſeq. > Hiſt. Acad. Inſcr. T. 1. p. 84. 
Good. breeding is near to virtue, and will of itſelf lead a man a 
great part of the way towards the ſame; it teaches him to rejoice 
in acts of civility, to ſeek out objects of compaſſion, and be 
pleaſed with every occaſion of doing good offices. Shaftesb. 
Charact. T. 2. p. 242. | 

Lord compares the well- red man with the real 

philoſopher: both characters aim at what is excellent, aſpire to 
a juſt taſte, and in view the model of what is beautiful 

and becoming. The conduct and manners of the one is form- 
ed according to the moſt perfect eaſe, and good entertainment 
of company; of the other, according to the ſtricteſt intereſt of 
mankind; the one according to his rank and quality in his pri- 
vate ſtation, the other according to his rank and dignity in na- 
ture . Horace ſeems to have united both characters. 

Druid verum atgue decens curo & rogo, & omnis in hoc ſum. 

[ Shaftesb> Charact. T. 3. p. 161, ſeq. Item, T. I. p. 129, 

ſeq. Hor. I. 1. ep. T. v. 11.] * 

Bax EDINO n, in mineralogy, a ſort of maſs of pebbles, oin- 

ed by a 883 ; frequent in diveis parts of Hertfordſhire. 

Moodio. Nat; Hiſt) Engliſh Foſſils, T. 2. p. 66. See PEBBLE: 

BREEDING ib. The neceſſary 1 for a pond, in order 

to its ſerving well for breeding fiſh, are very different from 

thoſe' which are to make it ſerve for the feeding of them; inſo- 

much that ſome particular ponds ſerve. only for one of thelc 
purpoſes, and others for the other; and( ſcarce ever the fame 
| pu is r to ſerve for both. In it is much —_ 
"rare to find à good brerdin chan a good feeding 
The beſt Lon, for v4 — ; are theſe; that 
there be 2 good quantity. of ruſhes and graſs about its fide5, 
with gravelly ſhoals, ſuch as horſe-ponds-uſually have: When 
'a pond has this property, and takes to the ) ng of fiſh, it 15 
' amazing 'whart'a progreſs will be made in a little time. 
ſpawn of fit is prodigious in quantity, and whete it ſucceeds 
dne is able to produce many millions: thus, irt one of 

BDiteing „two or three melters, and as many ſpawnefs 

will, in a very little time, ſtock” the whole country. 

theſe ponds are hot meant entirely: for bvedding,\ but'the o 1 

would have the filly grow to ſome ſize in them, the 4 

tte chin che numbers, they otherwiſe ſtatve one anothel, 
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and to put in other fiſh that will prey upon the young and tin 
— eſt manner Eels and the moſt 
uſeful on this 


them in the | | h ate 
. uſef um; for they prey” 
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at they are of a conſiderable ſize. Some fiſh are obſerved | 


indifferently in all ſort of waters, and that in omſi- 
23 plenty! of this nature are the roach, pike, and 
pearch. See the article FISH. . | 
BREEDING of _ See the article Hoxs p. 
BREEF-Cards, denote a kind of falſe cards, either longer or 
broader than the reſt, w:.creby they may be known and di- 
Ainouiſhed. Myſt. of Mod. Gaming, p. 95. It. p. 103. 
BREEZE (Cyd.)—Breezes differ from eteſie, or trade-winds, as 
the former are diurnal, or have their periods each day, and, 
beſides, are only perceived near the ſhore or coaſt; whereas 
the latter are anniverſary, and* blow at a diſtance from land, 
Phil. Tranſat. No 183. p 158. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 3:6. 
voc. Eteſæ. See TRADE-Wind, Cycl. | ? 
The ſea breezes rule by day, and the land breezes by night; fo 
that, dividing their empire, they remain conſtant as the ſea- 
ſons of the year, or courſe of the ſun, on which they ſeem 


alone to depend; not but that they appear ſooner or later, 


ſtronger or weaker, in ſome places than others, and yary the 
- alternative according to the ſeveral latitudes, ſituations, ſoils, 
mountains, valleys, woods, and other circumſtances of the 
countries where they are found. Halley, in Phil. Tranf. loc. 
cit. Bohun, Diſc. of Winds, p. 92, ſeq. Pecm. Hiſt. Orb. 
Terr. c. 2. F. 9. p. 22. 
Deſcartes and his followers hold the ſea breezes to be generated 
from the ſea vapours during the preſence of the ſun, and the 
land breezes by the heat which the ſun leaves behind him in the 
earth; arguing, that tho' fluids evaporate moſt in the day, yet 
a ſolid, as the earth, being once thoroughly heated, retains its 
warmth the longeſt: ſo that, after ſun- ſet, the terreſtrial fumes 
may ſtill afford ſufficient matter for the land breezes. Cart. 
Princ. Phil. p. 159 Bohwn, lib. cit. p. 93, ſeq. | 
In ſome countries, the ſea breezes appear only to be efforts of 
the general or trade-wind, as at Barbadoes, and in many places 
between the tropics, where the general wind, if not impeded by 
mountains or iſlands, blows freſh in the day time, but, after 
ſun-ſet, the terreſtrial exhalations becoming precipitated, be- 
get a new wind, which is not only able to make head againſt 
the trade-wind, but to repel it from their coaſts, 
The ſea breezes do not all come from the ſame point of the 
- compaſs, but from different points, as the land lies. On the 
coaſt of Carthagena they blow from the eaſt ; on the iſland of 
Trinidad, from the north ; at Jamaica, on one fide of the 
iſland, from the ſouth, and on the other from the north. In 
Guinea, they begin at nine or ten in the morning, and conti- 
nue till ten, eleven, or twelve at night, blowing a'freſh gale, 
extremely cheriſhing to the inhabitants ; at ten, eleven, or 
twelve at night, they ceaſe, and give place to the land breezes, 
which continue till the morning, from the north to the north- 
welt points. On the coaft of Malabar, from September to 
April, their ſummer, the eaſterly, breezes blow off the land a- 
beut twelve at night, and continue till twelve at noon, reach- 
ing ten miles into the ocean; then the weſtern breezes make to 
ſhore, as if it were the former reflected back again. 
In Brazil, and many of the Caribee iſlands, they have no 


land breeze, eſpecially if the ſhores lie low, as at Barbadoes, | 


where the general or eaſtern wind blows from one end of the 
ile to the other, and ſerves inſtead of the land breeze. In other 
places they want the ſea breeze, eſpecially between the tropics, in 
coalts which lie weſterly, as in the weſtern kingdoms of Africa. 
If either the eaſterly or weſterly winds blow freſh, they hinder 
both the land and ſea breezes in the Mediterranean ; of which 
thoſe are always found the weakeſt which riſe lateſt. In Eng- 
land, in very hot days, and when no other winds are ſtirring, 
the like alternation of land and ſea breezes may be obſerved on 
our coaſts, tho? with little certitude, anywhere to the north- 
ward of Portugal. Era 
reezes are more conſtant in ſummer than in winter, and more 
tween the tropics than in the temperate zones. Bohun, lib. 
B eit. P.10Z—110, 
RCA 5. See Oks T RUM. 
fore- part of the head, ſituate over the forehead, and extending 
on both ſides to the temples. Gorr. Med. Defin. p. 80. voc. 
* Coft. Lex. Med. p. 112. 5 | 
e word is Greek, Bf, ſometimes alſo written Bx 
| — origin is obſcure, and has been much controverted between 
offman and Lindenius. Hein. Inſt. I. 2. c. 59. &. 2. Lin- 
w_ Phyſiol. I. 2. c. 8. C. 16; 
HONS, the provincial judges among the antient Iriſh, by | 
whom juſtice was adminiftred, and controverſies decided. 
eſe ſages were a diſtinct tribe or family, to whom compe- 
= lands were allowed in inheritance. In criminal caſes, the 
ehen had the eleventh part of all fines; which could not but 
rb le, at a time when murders, rapes, robberies, and 
N. 2 offences, were only ſubject to pecuniary commutations. 
By as « Iriſh Hiſt. Libr. c. 7. p. 133, ſeq: 5 
mt on-Laws, Leges Brebonicæ, denote the maxims, or 
1 of law obſerved by the brehons, and having the force of 
Sers chroughout all the provinces of Ireland. neee 
lic eral fragments of the leges brehonice are till extant in pub- 


and private libraries. The moſt compleat collection is that | 


— to che duke of Chandos, containing twenty-two. 
UPPL. Vol. I. 


B R E 


not very legible. The publication of theſe laws has been much 
withed for. Id. ibid. p. 1 34. 
By the ſtatute of Kilkenny, made under Edward III. it is en- 
acted, that no Engliſh ſubject ſhall ſubmit to a trial by the bre- 
hon law, on the penalty of high-treaſon. Notwithſtanding 
which, many were ſtill under a neceſſity of being concluded by 
the Iriſh laws and cuſtoms, till the whole kingdom was ſettled 
on an Engliſh bottom under King James I. Id. ibid. p. 135- 
BRENNAGE, Brennagium, in middle age writers, a king) of 
tribute paid in lieu of bran, or bran itſelf, which the tenants 
were obliged to furniſh for ſupport of the lord's hounds, Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 612. 
The word is alſo written brenage, brenagium, and brenaige, 
bernagium, brenaticum, and br.nnaticum. 


BRENTA, in zoology, the name of a fowl of the gooſe-kind,. 


known among us by that of the Brent-gooſe, and, by ſome, 
ſuppoſed to differ from the barnacle no other way than in ſex 
but this is erroneous. It is ſomewhat larger than the barnacle, 
and is longer bodied; the head, neck, and upper part of the 
breaſt, are black; the neck, however, is ornamented on each 
ſide with a ſort of chan of white. Its hack is of a browniſh 
grey, but ſomewhat blackiſh toward the tail ; the feathers im- 
mediately over the tail are white; it is white alſo on the belly, 
and of a browniſh grey on the breaſt. Ray's Ornith. p. 270. 
See Tab. of Birds, Ns 49. 

BREPHOTROPHIUM, an hoſpital for foundlings, or a place 
wherein children, expoſed by their parents, are brought up ai 
the public charge. Leg. 19 Cod. de Sacroſanct. Eccleſ. Fa- 
bri Lheſ. p. 3:6. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 711. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 613. Ejuſdem Gloſſ. Græc. 
T. 1. p 227. voc. Bede", See the article FOUNDLING. 
The word is Greek, Bp:p;j;o74, which ſignifies the ſame. 

BRESMA, in ichthyology, a name given by Hildegard, and ſe- 
veral other writers on fiſhes, to the bream, a ſpecies of cypri- 
nus. See BREAM, and CYPRINUS. | 

BRET, a name the people on the coaſts of Lincolnſhire give to 
the common turbut, a fiſh extremely plentiful with them, and 
taken in vaſt abundance. "The way of catching them is in a 
net, trailed on the ground by two horſes ; the one going up to 
the middle of his body in the water, the other on the ſhore. 
IVillughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 93. 

BRETACHIX, in middle age writers, denote wooden towers 
or caſtles, wherewith towns or camps were defended, Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 613. 

BRETESSE, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a line in ſome 

coats of arms, of the ſame nature with what is uſually called 
the crenelle, or embattled line ; except that this laſt is only em- 

| battled on one fide, and the breteſſe or crenelle on both ſides. 
Some authors ſeem, however, to have underſtood the terms 
breteſſe and crenelle as ſynonimous words, and when they would 
expreſs ſuch a line, they call it, if embattled on both ſides, 

 contre-breteſſe. Nisbat's Heraldry. See EMBATTLED Line. 

BRETOYSE, or BRETOIS, the law of the marches of Wales; 

in uſe among the antient Britons. 

BREVE (Cycl.) is uſed in the civil law for a ſhort note or mi- 

' nute. L. ult. Cod de conveniend. Fiſc. Debit. I. 10. Tit. 2. 

Inter chartutas confiſcati brevis quidam adſervatur inventus, qui 

_— continebat debitorum. Cowel, Interpret. voc. Brief. 
Spelm. Glofl. p. 87. 20; 
In which ſenſe, the word is alſo written brevis (ſubaude libellus) 
and in Engliſh brief or breve; amounting to much the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called /c. hedula and brevicula. Skin. de 
verb. Signif. p 24, ſeq Sce Briere. ee 

BR EVE more particularly denotes a lift or regiſter of the names 
of the ſoldiers under the command of a general. Aquin. Lex. 
Milit. T. 1. p. 137. Tab. The. p. 37t. 

BREVE is more particularly uſed in common law for a writ or 
brief. See WRIA, and BRIEF. 

Fitzherbert has given a new natura brevium; thus called by way 
of diſtinction from an old ratura brevium, compoſed about the 
time of Henry III. Nichols. Engl. Hiſt. Libr. c. 5. p. 231. 


A, (Cycl.) in anatomy, properly denotes the middle and BREVET, in the French laws, denotes an act iſiued by a ſecre- 


tary of ſlate, N grant of ſome favour or donation 
from the king. rev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1226. 
The word is formed from the middle age Latin, brevettum, of 
breve, ſhort. Vid. Menag. Orig. p. 130. | | 
In which ſenſe, brevet amounts to much the ſame with our 
warrant. See WARRANT, Cycl. | 
They ſay, a brevet of nomination, a duke by brevet ; ſuch a 
perſon had a brevet of a marſhal of France | 
BrEYET more particularly denotes the commiſſion of a ſubaltern 
officer, being only written on parchment, and without ſeal. 
Aubin. Dict. Mar. p. 125. a | | | 
BrtvzrTy in the ſea language, is ſometimes uſed for a bill of 
loading. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 480. See the ar- 
ticle BiLL, CG cl. | 
BREVIARE, to abbreviate or reduce a thing into a ſhorter com- 
als. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 619. * 
This is otherwiſe called abbrevjare and inbræuiare. 
BREVIARY (Cycl.) is an epitome or ſhort ſtate of a thing. See 
| . re org 1 my N "426 14 A 
The word is Latin, breviarium, though not as - appears 
from Seneca, who obſerves, that the antients, in Reu of it, uſed 
| ſummarium. Senec. Epiſt. 7 30. in Princ. Reimman. 
5 | Bibl. 


—— — — 


Bx EgVIARTIUM is more particularly uſed among Roman writers, 


Bneviaky was 


BRE 


Bibl. Acroam. Pref. $. 54+ ps 92.  Salmaſ, Exerc. ad Solin. 


in Pref. | 
to denote a book introduced by Auguſtus, containing the ac- 
counts of the empire. 

The breviarium was the ſame with what was otherwiſe called 
rationarium*, and differed from the notitia imperii d. [* Fabric. 


Bibl. Ant. c. 16. F. 4. p. 513. * Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. 


p. 294. Calu. Lex. Jur. p. 127. ] See the article NoTITIA 
Imperii, Cd]. | 
The deſign of it was for giving an account to the people how 


the monies levied on them were applied. The emperor Tibe- | 


rius laid aſide the brepiarium, but it was reſumed by Caligula. 
Pitiſc. loc. cit. POO | 3 

alſo uſed among the antients for the place where 
the briefs, or what was written abbreviately, were preſerved. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 620. Trev. Dict. Univ. p. 
1237. 


— 


Hence, probably, might the denomination breviarium be given 
to an abridgment of the church-ſervice. Some even maintain, 


that originally the breviary only contained the rubrics, from 
which the name was afterwards extended to the whole ſervice. 


Ba ER VNMARV has alſo been ſometimes improperly applied to the 


miſſal, or maſs-book. Act. San, Jun. L. 2. p. 498. Trev. 
Dict. Univ. p. 1237. See the article Miss Al., Cycl. 

The machſor is by ſome called the Jewiſh breviary, as contain- 
ing the ſervice - the ſabbath, feaſt-days, &c. I olf. Bibl. 
Hevr. 1. 8. n. 353. T. 2. p. 1334. | 
Some deduce the appellation breviary hence, that when the 
popes reſided in the Lateran palace, the office read in the pa- 
pal was much ſhorter than that ſaid in the other churches 
of Rome; which office, thus abbreviated, was compiled by 
Innocent III. and called efficium capellare, till ſuch time as the 
Franciſcan friars adopting the ſame, in conformity to the pa- 
pal chapel, it became denominated brevierium, and ſhortly aſter 
was in general uſe. Magr. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 38. - 
Orig. Franc. 

The firſt time the word breviary occurs in the ſenſe of a church- 
book, is in a letter of the archbiſho of Lyons to the biſhop of 
; or rather by Micrologus, who lived in 


Lan in 1 
22 "Dia Univ. loc. cit. Magr. ubi ſupra. 


1080. 'Trev 


BREVIATE, is ſometimes uſed for an abridgment, or ſhort ex- 


tra of a book or paper. 


Philoſ. Tranſact. No 73. p. 2212. 
See ABRIDGMENT. 


BREVIER, among printers, is the denomination of a ſmall ſpe- 


or 


& 


Wo Spehn. P · » Voc. raſuum. Cang 4% wn f — 
1 K. 1. P. 602. voc. Braciator. 1d, ibid. p. 97» — | 


* 


cies of letters between nonpareil and long- primer.  Hought. 


Collect. T. 2. Ne 365. p. 429. See LETTER, Cycl. 
BREVITY, in a 
brief or ſhort. 
Bazvrr is more particularly uſed in (| 


pa ſenſe, that which denominates a thing 


the article BRIEF. 
ing of the ſtyle or 

compoſition of diſcourſe. Brevity of diſcourſe is by ſome 
called brachylogia, and breviloquentia; ſometimes laconiſmus. 
Tacitus and Perſius are remarkable for the brevity of their ſtyle. 
There are two kinds of brevity, one ariſing from dryneſs, po- 
verty, and narrowneſs of genius; the other from judgment and 
reflexion ; which latter alone is laudable. Brevity is fo eſſen- 
tial to a tale, a ſong, and an epi „ that, without it, they 
neceſſarily languiſh and become Jul. 
Rhetoricians make brevity one of the principal marks or con- 
ditions of eloquence z- but the rules they preſcribe for attaining 
it, are difficult to apply, ſo as ſtill to keep the due medium be- 
tween too much and too little. The maſters, ſays Cicero, re- 

ire that the diſcourſe be brief; and they make brevity con- 
Fn in retrenching whatever is ſuperfluous : If it be brevity to be 
ſparing of words, and only to employ thoſe which are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, ſuch a refiraint may ſometimes have «900 
effect, but it will frequently alſo have an ill one; eſpecially in 
à narration, which will hereby become obſcure, and both loſe 
that elegancy which oug t to pleaſe, and the ſtrength which 
ought to perſuade. Vid. Cic. de Orat. 1. 2. | 
Quintilian explains himſelf more clearly: The narration, ſays 
he, will have the neceſſary brevity, if, in the firſt place, you lay 
down whatever is neceſlary, to give the judges a general idea of 


the queſtion ; in the ſecond place, intermix nothing that is fo- | 


reign to the matter in queſtion ; and, in the thi re- 
trench nothing that is neceſſary for underſtanding the point in 
ueſtion, and facilitating. the deciſion of it: brevity, in fine, 
des not conſiſt in ſaying leſs than we ought, but in ſaying 


| preciſely what we ought z and, of the two, it is a leſs fault to 


ſay too much than too little. Quint. Inſt, Orat. I. 4. c. 2. 
Ajuſt brevity, then, is attained by. uſing all the words which | 
are. neceſſary, and none but thoſe which are neceſſary. Some- 
times it may alſo be had, by chuſing a word which has the 


force of ſeveral. Tis this laſt kind which Quintilian admires 


ſo much in Salluſt *; and the imitation of which by other writ 
ers, has cauſed ſo much e RS Quint. 
8. c. 3. Beub. Man, de Bien Penſ. Dial 


4. p. 379. ] See 
Osscunir v, Oc. OE 


* 


BREWER, an operator who proſeſſes the art of brewing. See 
Bu BWIN q, ei. 4 1 5 
Brewers are called, in m age writers, brafiatores,. braciato- | 


2 


— 


ſt. Orat. 1. | 


oy & © the 77 
_ 


BRE 


The brewers of London make a company, inc 

Henry VL. in 1427, conſiſting of a — — — 
aſſiſtants, and o liverymen, beſides yeomenry. New Vit 
of London, T. 2. ſe&. 3. p. 598. | TY 
At Paris, they have a company of brewers, which is 
oldeſt in the city, having ſtatutes as early as 12 
Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 470, ſeq. voc. Brafſeur, 
The apparatus and utenſils of a brewer, or a brewhouſe, a 
furnace made cloſe and hollow for ſaving fuel, and with * a 
for the palſage of the ſmoke, leſt it taint the liquor. 4 bon. 
per, which is preferable to lead ; a maſk-fat near the head,” 
cooler near the maſk-fat, and a guile-fat under the cooler; * 


joining to all, are ſeveral clean tubs, to recei 

liquois. Dict. Ruſt, T. 1. in voc. ber euer 2 
BREWING: (Cycl.) amounts to the ſame with what is called 

middle age writers, braciare, {rafiare, braſſicure, and braxar 1 
In a charter of King Henry III. given by Matthew Paris, in 
meet with Domos competentes & neceſſarias ad braxicandum, and 
in the Leges burgorum of Scotland, Duecumque famina braficare 


voluerit, ceruiſiam venalem brafret. Caſen, Ori 
Du Cange, lol. Lat. T. 3. * Ye 18. Franc. p. 28. 
and capable of 


Brewing is an art depending on chemiſtry =, 
. both with regard to the prepara- 


being improved various 
tion of the malt, the uſe of hops, and the management of the 
working or fermentation >. Some have introduced the uſe of 
vegetable ſaps, as birch and ſycamore waters, to good purpoſe 
into the art of brewing ©. — treacle, and ſugar, are alſo 
capable of being applied to advantage in brewing a. 3 Junck 
Conſp. Chem. tab. 1. p. 11, and 13. * Shaw, Eſſays for ad- 
vancing Chem. „ p. 28, © Philof. Tranſat, Ne 65, p. 
2071, Item, Ne 46. p. 917. * Shaw, lib, cit. p. 49.] 
BREwiNG, among diſtillers, denotes the method of extractine 
the more ſoluble parts of vegetables with hot water, and thus 
procuring a ſolution or decoction fitted for vinous fermenta- 
tion. 
In which ſenſe, brewing is a neceſſary ſtep towards diſtillation. 
See DISTILLATION. 
A fermentable ſolution, fit for yielding a ſpirit, or brand y, is ob- 
tainable from any vegetable, under proper management; but 
the more readily and perfectly the ſubject diſſolves, the better it 
is diſpoſed for fermentation, and the production of brandis. 
Thus, ſugar, honey, treacle, manna, and other inſpiſſated ve- 
getable juices, which totally unite with water, into a clear and 
uniform ſolution, are more immediate, more perfect, and bet- 
ter adapted ſubjects of fermentation, than roots, fruits or herbs, 
in ſubſtance, the grains, or even malt itſelf ; all which diſſolve 
but my imperfectly in hot water. 
Yet malt, for its cheapneſs, is generally preferred in England, 
and brewed for this purpoſe much after the common manner of 
brewing for beer ; only the worſt malt is uſually choſen for diſ- 
tillation; and the tinRure, without the addition of hops, and 
the trouble of boiling, is here directly cooled and fermented. 
Shaw, Eflay on Diſtill. ſe&. 1. p. 57, 
The grain intended for brewing is previouſly malted, to prepare 
it for diſſolving more eaſily and copiouſly in the water, ſo a8 to 
afford a richer tincture or ſolution, which, after due fermenta - 
tion, will 7 about one half more of proof ſpirit than the 
tincture of an equal weight of unmalted corn. Idem, ibid. 
See MALT, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Brewing is alſo uſed, in an ill ſenſe, for the counterfeiting and 
compounding eſpecially of wines. Vintners and wine-coop- 
ers are ſuſpected of brewing wines, or mixing divers inferior 
ſorts, to imitate ſome better kind. The neceſſity of accom- 
. modating their liquors to the palates of their gueſts, is another 
cauſe of brewing inſomuch that ſome have confefled they com- 
monly draw out of two or three caſks for every pint. Char t 
1 of Vint. p. 195. Hought. Collect. T. 2. No 390. p. 
29. | ? 
The ſap or juices of trees is a very valuable article in brew"! 
and not only improves malt liquor, but renders it much cheaper. 
The ſycamore is the beſt tree for tapping for this purpoſe; it 
yields a great quantity, and that without any other trouble 
than boring a hole properly, and placing a veſſel under it. 
One buſhel of malt brewed with this juice, will make 25 good 
beer as four buſhels in the ordinary way. The beſt way of 
procuring the ſap is this: Take a large augre, and with it bolt 
two holes on the oppoſite ſides of the tree, each ſo deep #5 t 
the pith. Each hole is to be bored ſloping upwards, and the bel 
place for it is immediately under a large arm of the tree net 
the ground; and if the arm be pierced through with the aug” 
in the way: to the tree, it will be ſo much the better : — 
manner, there needs no ſpigot or ſtone to 3 
or to direct the courſe 7 x liquor, for — itſelf run 
down into a veſſel placed to receive it; and one tree will thus 
225 days, yield a ſufficient quantity of liquor to #*” 
with. | f | X , 
In order to preſerve the ſap in a proper condition for reti 
what is firſt gathered muſt? beinſoleed y a conſtant expolitio” 
of it to the ſun, in proper glaſſes, till the reit de obtained 
otherwiſe the firſt will contract an acidity, that will ſpoil . 
When  a- ſufficient quantity of the ſap is thus co 4 
much rye-bread muſt be put mito it, cut thin and well roaſted, | 
but not burnt, as will ſerve to ſerment it; when it works wel, 


one of the 
68. Savar. 


is to be taken out, and, at a convenient time, it 


BRI 


to be bottled up, and will thus afford a pleaſant liquor, of con- | 


rength, without malt or any other addition. Some 
— ſage withis liquor, baking it in their cruſts of rye- 
people till thoroughly dry, and then adding it with the bread 
— liquor. i a few cloves be tied up in a rag, and 
2 into the veſſels into which the ſap 1s received from the tree, 
they will preſerve it the year round, without any fermen- 
— they are very apt to give a taſte to the liquor; but if it 
be ſo contrived that they are taken out before they give this 
taſte, the liquor will keep as well without any flavour of them. 
The adding 2 few drops of oil of ſulphur, will have the 
fame effect; and fo will the fuming with ſulphur itſelf. A 
little ſpirit of wine; poured on the top of the juice in every 
dottle, will alſo be very inſtrumental in the preſerving it. 
Many people, inſtead of adding malt, and brewing the ſap of 
the ſycamore or birch into ale, uſe raiſins, and make a ſort of 
wine of it; and ſome add ſugar. Some have uſed the rye- 
toaſts with very good ſucceſs, tho' they were not put into the 
liquor, but cody hung over it, at ſuch a diſtance as to give a 
warmth and motion to the ſurface. Common ale yeaſt has 
been tried by ſome to ferment the juice of the birch; but it 
_ ſpoils it, turning the liquor into a very bad ſmall beer. 
drives the bottled juice of the birch or ſycamore ; but it 
would require a conſiderable time for it. Cinnamon is wor- 
thy to be tried in the ſtead of cloves, as of an infinitely more 


greeable flavour. Honey has no effect on cyder at all; for it | 


will not mix with it, tho? boiled in it, to make mead ; but, af- 
ter a time, the cyder lets fall the honey, and becomes fimple 
cyder again, : It is a queſtion whether it would mix with theſe 
juices ; but if it will, it will probably make a great 1mprove- 
ment in them. The tops and young leaves of birch boiled in 
the ſap, are ſaid by ſome to preſerve it. Phil. Tranſ. No 140. 
— BREwIN OG. See WATER. i 
BREVNIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants deſcribed 
by Plumier and Linnæus, the characters of which are theſe: 
The perianthium is very ſmall, and conſiſts of one leaf; it is 
of a coriaceous texture, and is divided into four ſegments of an 
oval fizure, which ſtand expanded; the flower conſiſts of four 
oval expanded petals, ſomewhat _ than the leaves of the 
cup; the ſtamina are numerous capillary filaments, longer than 
the flower ; the antherz are oblong and erect ; the germen of 
the piſtil is very ſmall, but long and of a clavated figure, and 
obtuſe at the end; there is no ſtyle, and the ſtigma is obtuſe; 
the fruit is a very long pod, it is fleſhy, ſoft, bivalve, and of a 
clavated figure; it contains only one cell, and in that are a 
number of fleſhy ſeeds, kidney-ſhaped, and ranged in longitu- 
dinal rows. Linnes Gen. Plant. p. 230. Plumier, Gen. 


p. 16. | 

BRIBE, denotes money or other gratification received by a per- 
ſon in office or authority, as an inducement for doing ſome- 
thing contrary to duty or inclination. Vid. Calv. Lex. Jur. 
p. 807. voc. Repetundarum. See BRIBERY, Cycl. 


The word is French, bribe, which originally denotes a bit. |. 


fragment, or relick of meat taken off the table * ; on which 


footing, bribe imports as much as panis mendicatus, and ſtill 


keeps up the idea of the matter whereof bribes antiently con- 
ſiſted. Hence alſo the Spaniards uſe bribar and brivar for beg- 
ging, and brivia, brivoneria, and brivoniſmo, for beggary >.— 
(* Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1238. > Menag. Orig. Franc. 
p. 131. Skinn, Etym. in voc.] - : 
In middle age writers, a bribe given a judge is called quota litis, 
and the receiver, campi particeps, or cambi particeps ; in regard 
the ſpoils of the field, i. e. the profits of the cauſe, were thus 
ſhared with the giver. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 4. p. 504. 
Voc. Quota. Id. ibid. T. 1. p. 727. voc. Campi-particeps. 
BRICIANT, Knights of St. Bridget, a military order, reſembling 
that of Malta, eſtabliſhed by St. Bridget, princeſs of Sweden, 
in 1366, and approved of by pope Urban V. who gave it the 
rule of St. Auguſtine. | | 
he arms of the briciant were a croſs azure, like that of the 
knights of Malta ; under which was a tongue of fire, to ex- 
Prels the ardour of their zeal : their office was to fight againſt 
heretics, bury the dead, aſſiſt widows and orphans, &'c. Giu/t. 
Hiſt di tutti gli Ord. Milit. T. 2. c. 59- Pp: 685. Trev. Dit. 
Mackay I. p. 1238. voc. Briciani. Item, p. 1243. voc. 
191de, . , ISL 
BRICK G29 — The word brick comes from the French brigue, 
which derives from brica, uſed in the middle 1 
tin to denote the ſame, and which ſome ſuppoſe formed from 
care, to cover with tiles; others from fabrica, as being a 


= 


cut and faſhioned. Menag. Orig. p. 133. Trev. Dict. | 


Univ, T. 1. p. 1247; voc. Brique. 

Bric:-work 15 foul — and more durable than ſtone- 

work; and eſpeci ly better fitted to reſiſt the force of guns 

and engines of war . The Greeks are ſaid to have carried 
 brick-makers with them in their armies, to be in readineſs for 

camp-works and fortifications ' d. The Romans intermixed 
brick with their 

reality, brick-buildings were 

ents as perpetual; fo that, in Rome, abatement was always 


ad for the age of ftone-building, none for that of bricks 4, | 


rick-walls are alſo found warmer and wholeſomer than thoſe 


 free-ſtone and marble, as not being li: Sto ſweat, or collect 1 


/ 


lemiſh wheat ferment would probably in time excellent- 


ſquare ſtone, in order to ſtrengthen it. In 


conſidered by the anti- 7 1 where the ſaltpetre is not fen for want of due heat. 
Thee, 


ed to the weather for ſome 


* 


} 


| 
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humidities on their ſurface, which they rather imbibe . We 
may add, that bricks are found the beſt materials for vaults and 
edifices under ground, not only for their durableneſs, but the 
eaſineſs of their expence, and ſafety from fire f.—[ * Aquin. 
Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 535. voc. Lateritium. d Plut. in Ageſil. 
* Vitruv. lib. 2. c. 8. 4 Phil. Tranſ. Ne 149. p. 238, ſeq. 
* Item, Ne 93. p 6011. Ne 149. p. 239. f Davil. Cours 
d' Archit. T. 1. p. 251.] 

Bricks ſerve either for the inſides of walls, which are faced or 
incruſtated with ſtone, and for the outſides of edifices, which 
being of timber within, are faced with bricis g. In mcdern 
Rome, the walls of the houſes are uſually of br ich, to which 
are afterwards added divers ornaments and projectures, by way 
of incruſtation, faſtened with cramp-irons . [* Davil. Expl. 
Term. d' Archit. p. 435. U Idem, Cours d'Archit. P. 1. p. 


130. 
The 6br:c# chiefly uſed among the Romans was the didoron, or, 
as other copies have it, /ydion ; which, according to the di- 


menſions given by Pliny, was a foot and a half long and a foot 


broad i: which meaſures agree with thoſe of ſever] Roman 
bricks in England, which are about ſeventeen inches long and 
eleven broad of our meaſure *,— [i Plin. Hiſt Nat. 1. 35. c. 
14. Harduin. Not. ad loc. * Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne 149. p. 
240.] | 

Sir Henry Wotton ſpeaks of a ſort of bricks at Venice, of which 
ſtately columns were built ; they were firſt formed in a circular 
mould, and cut before they were burnt, into four or more quar- 
ters or ſides; afterwards, in laying, they were jointed ſo cloſe, 
and the points concentred ſo exactly, that the pillars appeared 
one entire piece. Motton, Elem. of Archit. I. 2. Neve, Build, 
Dict. in voc. 

The ordinary Paris bric+ is eight inches long, ſour broad, and 
two thick, French meaſure, which makes ſomething more than 
ours. But this ſmallneſs is an advantage to a building, the 
ſtrength and firmneſs of which conſiſts much in the multitude 
of angles and joints i, at leaſt if well laid, and in good bond. 
Ihe Romans were guilty of a great overſight in this reſpect; 
their bricts being above double of the French ones; tho they 
had a better ſort, called /ateres beſſales, onl mcaſuring eight 
inches in length ® : but theſe were properly only their half- 
bricks, In England, we alſo ſometimes make bricks of an un- 
uſual length, meaſuring twenty-two inches long, and only ſix 
broad, ſerving to ſupply the office of laths or ſpars in malt- 
kilns ®,—[ £:fter, in Phil. Tranf. Ne 149. p. 239. ® Pitiſc, 
Lex. Ant. J 1. p. 27 2. voc. Beſſales. * Platt, Nat. Hiſt, Oxf. 
C 9. F. 90. a 

97215 dy be made of any earth that is clear of ſtones, even 
ſea-owſe ; but all earth will not burn red o, a property peculiar 
to earths which contain ferrugineous particles v. In England, 
bricks are chiefly made of a hazely yellowiſh coloured fatty 
earth, ſomewhat reddiſh, vulzarly called loam. The earth, 
according to Leibourn, ought to be dug before winter, but not 
made into br:c4s till ſpring 4.—[* Dict. Ruſt. in voc. Mocd- 
ward's Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Foſſ. T. r. p. 1. Mortim. Art of 
Huſbandry, 1. 3. c. 3 T. f. p. 72. Moons Mechan. Exer. 
p. 238, ſeq. 4 Neve, Build. Dict in voc.] 

Bricks are ufually diſtinguiſhed into crude and burnt. 


Crude BRICKS, lateres crudi, thoſe only dried in the ſun without 


burning ; theſe are much uſed in hot countries, where it rains 


rarely, particularly throughout all Egypt . The Romans had 


likewiſe their crude or unburnt ichs, made of whitiſh earth, 
reſembling chalk, left to dry ſome five years ere they were uſed. 
The like was alſo made of a fa 8278 mixed and baked with 
chopped hay, the compoſition of which was called torchis *.— 


[* Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 481. * Vitruv. Archit. I. 2. 
c. 3. Perrault, Not. ſur Vitruv. p. 124.] | 


Bu» nt BRICKs, lateres teſtacei, or cofti, thoſe baked either in a 


kiln, or with clamp-fire. Sturm. Math. Juv. T. 2. c. 3. 

In burning bricks, much depends on the alternate raiſing and 
-abating the fire. Brici-burners, who continue the heat without 
intermiſſion, uſually make their lower ware extreme hard and 
good, but the upper quite naught {| nay, and which is worſe, 
the lower ones will ſometimes run ſo with the exceſſive heat, 
as alſo to unite into one body. Then, for cooling kilns of 


ware, ſome unwiſe burners, as ſoon as the bricks are burnt, 


immediately ſtop up the reſt of the mouth of the kiln, which 
was left open above the ſhin-lag, by which means the air being 
ſhut out, it is long in cooling; fo that ſuch burners are com- 
monly a fortnight, or almoſt three weeks, in ſetting, burning, 
and drawing of a kiln of ware ; all which may be E. in one 
week. c I TIRE TP 


In all kilns or clamps there are uſually three ſorts of d 


of bricks in goodneſs, viz. 1 Clinkers, which are the firſt and 


| beſt for laſting, being thoſe which lie next the fire; having, as 


it were, a gloſs on them, owing to the ſaltpetre inherent in 
them, which, by the violence of the fire, runs and glazes 
them. 2. Common bricks, thoſe which lie next in the ki n, or 
clamp; and, 3. Samel or ſandal bricks, which are the third and 
work fort, being thoſe which lie on the outſides of the kilns or 


when they come to be expo | 
time, will moulder away like dirt. Tis an obſervation, that 
whilft bricks are burning. thoſe on the windy ſide of à clamp 
are the worlſt of all. eve, Build. Di&. in voc. nen | 
3 | | | Dutch 
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Dutch or Flemiſh bricks are of a yellowiſh colour, and chiefly 

| uſed for paving of yards and ſtables; alſo for ſoapboilers vats 
and cifterns. They make a very durable pavement, and, when 

laid edgeways, a very handſome one, eſpecially if laid herring- 
bone faſhion. MAoxon's Mechan. Exerc. p. 238. | 
Brique de Chantignale, or Demibrique, is that only an inc 
thick, but otherwiſe of the ſame dimenſions as the whole 
brick ; uſed in paving between borders of ſtones, and alſo for 
the making hearths and chimney backs, Felib. Princ. de Ar- 
chit. I. 1. c 17. p. 124. Davil. Explic. Term. de VArchit. 


Worlidge, and others after him, have laboured to excite brick- | 


makers to try their ſkill in making a new ſort of brick, or a 
compoſition of clay and ſand, whereof to form window- 
frames, chimney- pieces, door-caſes, and the like. It is to be 
made in pieces faſhioned in moulds, which, when burnt, may 
be ſet together with a fine red cement, and ſeem as one entire 
iecez by which may be imitated all manner of ſtone-work. 
he thing ſhould ſeem feaſible by the earthen pipes made fine, 
thin, and durable, to carry water under ground at Portſmouth, 
and b 
made by Sir John Winter, of a great bigneſs and thickneſs. 
In reality, much might be done towards making chimney- 
pieces, ſtone - mouldings, architraves, faſcias for fronts of 
buildings, and the like, if men of this profeſſion had a little 
tincture of chemiſtry, which would enable them to contrive 
ſome good compoſition of earth, and a proper way to mana 
it in the moulding, burning, &c. Might not even a — 
tion, ſomething like common crockers earth, in ſome meaſure 
anſwer the deſign? It is apparent, that into whatever form 
the crockers put their earth, it retains it after drying and burn- 
ing, altho' their crocks be formed very thin. It chimney- 
pieces, thus made in moulds, and dried and burnt, were not 
found ſmooth enough, they might be poliſhed with ſand and 
water: or were care taken, when they were half dry, in the 
air, to have them poliſhed with an inſtrument of copper or 
iron, then leave them till they were dry enough to burn, tis 
likely they would not want much poliſhing afterwards. The 
work might even be glazed, as potters do their fine earthen 
ware, either white or of any other colour; or it might be 
veined in imitation of marble, or be painted with figures of 
various colours, which would be much cheaper, and perhaps 
equally durable, and as beautiful as marble itſelf, Neve, 
Build. Dict. in voc. 
Making of BR Ick.-With regard to the manner of making bricks,we 
have place- bricſs, generally made in the eaſtern part of Suſſex; ſo 
called becauſe of a level ſmooth place juſt by where they are ſtruck 
or moulded. In this place, the bearer- off lays the bricks ſingly 
down in ricks or rows, as ſoon as moulded, where they are left 
till they are ſtiff enough to be turned on their edges, and dreſt, 
. e. till their inequalities are cut off; when they are dry, they 
carry them to ſtacks, or places where they row them up, like 
a wall of two bricks thick, with ſome ſmall intervals betwixt 
them, to admit the wind and air to dry them. When the ſtack 
is filled, they are covered with ſtraw on the top, till they be 
dry enough to be carricd to the kiln to be burnt. Neve, 
Dict. ibid. | 
Steck-bricks are of the ſame form with place-brec#s, though dif- 
ferent in the quality of their earth, and manner of making. 
They-are made on a ſtock, that is, the mould is put on a ſtock, 
after the manner of moulding or ſtriking of tiles; and when one 
brick is moulded, they lay it on a piece of board, alittle longer 
than the brick, and on that brick they lay another like piece of 
board, and on this another brich, till after this manner they have 
laid three bricks on one another; and ſo they continue to ſtrike 
and place them on the ſtage, as they do tiles, till the ſtage is full, 
and then they take each three ſucceſſively, and carry them to the 
ſtacks, and turn them down on the edges, ſo that there will be 
the thickneſs of a thin piece of board betwixt each brick. 
When the ſtack is filled with one height of bricks, from one 
end to the other, they begin to ſet them upon thoſe firſt laid 
on the ſtack ; by that time they will be a little dried, and will 
bear the others; for they are moulded of a very ſtiff earth 
When they come to ſet a ſecond, third, &c. height or courſe, 
cater them a little, as they call it, to prevent their reeling. 
When the ſtack is as high as they think fit, they cover them 
with ſtraw, as they do place-bricks, till they be dry enough to 
burn. This way is more troubleſome than. that of making 
place-bricks ; but they are forced to have recourſe to it in ma- 
ny places, where, if they laid their bricks abroad in a place to 
dry, as they do place-bricks, the nature of the earth is ſuch, 
that they would burſt to pieces. Neve, Dict. ubi ſupra, | 
The ſeveral ſteps in the proceſs of our brict-making, are, 
caſting the clay or earth; treading or tempering the ſame 
with water; ſanding the brick, which is to riddle or caſt dry 
| ſand on the wet brich lying on the ground; raiſing the bricks 
on one ſide, that they may dry the better and ſooner; walling the 
. brick, is to lay one u 


Iy; ſodding the bricks, is to cover them up with turf ; ſctting 
| 45 bricks in the kiln, is the lay ing of lack or ſmall- coal be- 
teen every courſe or row of bricts ; dawbing the kiln, is the 


clay ing of it all about the top, to keep the fire in, and ſecure || 
the kiln from weather; . to ſet the fuel put 


| o the 
arches on fue ;. earthing im 


i * 


the earthen backs and grates for chimneys, formerly 


another, after the manner of a wall, to 
keep them from foul weather, and that they may dry thorough- | 
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the arches, that the fire may take upwards to 

kiln ; cooling the kiln after it has — N No 

kiln; counting of the bricks; carrying the brict, which 5 he 

bring them to the place where they are to be uſed, eith * 

horſeback or in tumbrels. Dict. Ruſt. in vo. n 

The arches of a kiln of bricks, are the hollow places at th Kh 

tom where the fire is; pigeon-holes are apertures in the "of 

arches ;z checker courſe, denotes the lower row of brick; in A 

arch ; tying courſe, thoſe which cover the top of the =. 

binding courſe, is the laying of bricks over the joints of the : 
der courſe ; dividing courſe, is the diviſions or parts of akiln, 

flatting courſe, is the top of all the kiln ; the wheeler is 3 

carries the clay from the pit to the moulding board foot and 

there turns it off the wheelbarrow ; ſtaker, he who puts the 
clay off the ground upon the board; moulder, he who works 
the clay into the brich-moulds, and ſtrikes the ſuperfluous ela 
off the top of the moulds ; breaker off, he who takes _ 
mould, with the clay in it, from the moulder, and lays it on 
the ground to dry ; moulder, he who parts off the clay from 
the mould; off-bearer, he who pulls off the empty mould into 
me 2 ey or ſand ; taker up of the bric+ has his work 

. alſo to dreſs and ſmooth them from irregular edges. Di 

Iv: 1. + th Brick-making. ern 

After caſting the clay, the next ſtep is to tread or temper it.,whi 

ought to be performed doubly of what is uſually — c _ 

the goodneſs of the hricis depends chiefly upon this firſt prepa- 
ration. The earth itſelf, before it is wrought, is generally 
brittle and duſty ; but, adding ſmall quantities of water gradu- 
ally to it, and working and incorporating it together, fy opens 
its body, and tinges the whole with a tough, glewy, ſtrong 
band or ſubſtance. If, in the tempering, you over- water them. 
as the uſual method is, they become dry and brittle almoſt as 
the earth they are made of; whereas, if duly tempered, they 
become ſmooth and ſolid, hard and durable. A brich of this 
laſt ſort takes up near as much earth as a brick and a half made 
the contrary way; in which the bricks are ſpongy, light, and 
full of cracks, partly through want of due working, and part- 
ly by mixing of aſhes and light ſandy. earth, to make it wark 
eaſy, and with greater diſpatch ; as alſo to ſave culm or coals in 
the burning. We may add, that for b#ic4s made of good earth, 
and well tempered, as become ſolid and ponderous, ſo they 
take up a longer time in drying and burning than the common 
ones; and that the well drying of bricks, before they be burn- 
ed, prevents their cracking and crumbling in the burning, 
Neve, Dict. ubi ſupra. 

 Brick-making, among the Romans, was conducted with great 
care and choice; by which means their bricks were rendered of 
much longer duration than ours . In this reſpe& moſt of our 
neighbours excel us; the bricks which we import from Hol- 

land, Denmark, &c. being better than our own b. [= Philoſ. 
2 4) 351. p. 563. > Hought. Collect. T. 2. N- 

168. p. 26. - 
For making bricks, the uſual rates paid, excluſive of the earth, 
are five or fix ſhillings per thouſand; of which the moulder 
has ſixpence, the bearer-off, fourpence, he that tempers the 
earth, fourpence, and he that digs it, ſixpence. Dict. Ruſt. 
in voc. . 

With reſpect to the poſition, or manner in which bricks are 
laid, we meet with | 

Baicks in bond, Brigues en liaſon, thoſe laid flatwiſe, and fo 
as to over-reach each other by half their length. 

Floor-BriCks, Brigues de champ, thoſe laid edgewiſe, to ſerve 25 
a pavement. . Davil. lib. cit. p 436. 

Spicattd Baicks, Brigues en epi, thoſe placed diagonalwiſe, af. 

ter the manner of Hungarian point. Such is the pavement of 
Venice. Davil. ibid. See Brick-laying. 

Bricks, in medicine and chemiſtry, are not only uſed in the 
preparation of the oil, which takes its denomination from 
them; but heated I ic&s are frequently added in diſtillation, to 
increaſe the fervour of bodies in boiling e. Some adulterate the 
ſoda, or kali aſhes, for glaſs, with brich-duſt 4, — [ uncl. 
Conſp. Chem. tab. 6. p. 170, Id. Conſp. Med. tab. 26. 


Oil of BRIckSs.— Some extol it as a ſeptic, excellent for takin? 
away calluſes, cleanſing and removing ulcers, &c. It is no- 
fallen much into diſuſe.  Funck.. Conſp. Chirurg. tab. 39. P. 

252, Item, tab. 41. p. 258. Item, tab. 42. p. 202. Item, 
tab. 43. p. 265. 5 | 

BRICK is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of divers, other. matters made in 

the form of bricks. 8 dat 

In which ſenſe. we ſay, a penny brick, or brick-bread. Same 
alſo mention brick-tin, a ſort of tin in that ſhape brought from 
Germany; and brick-ſoap, made in oblong pieces, from ? 
pound and a half to three pounds. Savar. Dict. Comm. I. I. 

= 481. See the articles LIx, Ba x Ap, Soar, Cc. 7 

Bricks, or BRIgyEs, in heraldry, are figures or bearing 1. 

arms, reſembling a building of bricks ;. being bf a ſquare fort 

like billets and tablets ; from which they only differ in thi5 
that they ſhow their thickneſs, which the others do not. Cu. 

1 p. 58, . ene 4 * 

RICK, in zoology, the name of a ſort of lamprey, called by 

writers on theſe ſubjects, lamprtræ medium genus; and diſtin- 

guiſhed from the other lampreys, by * number of black 


to put earth. about it, ſtop | 


tranſverſe ſpots, very narrow and long. Willugh. H. Piſc. p. ich 
4 ; BRIck- 


it is a cuſtom with ſome perſons to reduce this 
mae” a very fine powder, and give it, inſtead of chalk, 
in the heart-burn. Many of the lozenges, ſo much famed 
for the cure of this diſorder, and ſold under the pompous names 
of coral lozenges, are only made of a mixture of this uncouth 
medicine, and ſugar made into the conſiſtence of a paſte, with 
m tragacanth reduced to a mucilage, with roſe-water. But 
1 to be obſerved, that this, as well as chalk, is a very dan- 
rous remedy. It has grown into an opinion, that the ſole 
cauſe of this complaint was an acid humour in the ſtomach, 
and thence an abſorbent was judged alone ſufficient for a cure: 
chalk was the firſt ſubſtance pitched upon ſor this purpoſe ; but 
' ſome miſchievous events having happened from the taking it, 
recourſe was had by ſome to this odd medicine. But ſuch ſhould 
have obſerved, that as chalk did all its miſchief by being an 
aſtringent, this new medicine was qualified to do much more 
harm, on the ſame principle; it being a much more powerful 
one. Funck, Med. Conſp. p. 589. Fs 
Baick- earth, in agriculture. See the article Brichi/h Soll. 
Baick-#iln, a place to burn bricks in. See the article Brick. 
Brrck-layer, an artificer whoſe buſineſs is to build with bricks, 
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ſome are ſpoiled in every c. ; that the tale is gentfally 
ſhort, if not well locked ts 6 beſides all which, , bricks 
are dear, and lime cheap, if work be put out by the great, of 
by meaſure, and the workman be to find materials, he will uſe 
or 2 mortar, and make great joints, which is a defect in 

1 g· 1 7 
Brick walls are ſometimes wrought part of the way two inches 
—_ _ the reſt of the work, to ſerve for à Water table to 

e Wall. | 1 * HF | 


BRICKING popularly ſigniffes building a thing up with brick 3 


but, more properly, the act or art of counterfeiting of brick on 
plaiſter, by ſmeering it over with a red oker colour, and mark- 
ing the joints with an edged inſtrumeit. Davil. Expl. Term. 
d' Architect. p. 436. voc. Brigueter. Ejuſd. Cours d' Architect. 


337. | 5 

Enis anſwers to what the French call brigueter, which is ſome- 
times alſo performed by uſing a layer of plaiſter, mixed with 
red oker, and, while it is freſh laid on, drawing deep lines for 
Joints; and then filling them with fine plaiſter. Some even 
{meer bricks themſelves with a red colour, and repair the joints 
with plaiſter, to make an antiquated building look freſh. Id. 


ibid. 

laying. | BRIDE, a woman juſt married, or a wife in the firſt days of her 

Brick-lazers work or buſineſs, in London, includes tyling, matrimonial ſtate. See the article MARRIAGE, Cycl. and 
walling, chimney-work, and paving with bricks and tyles. In | Suppl. | ; 
the country, it alſo includes the maſons and plaiſterers buſineſs. | Among the Romans, the maid eſpouſed remained a bride, 
Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. Kelle till ſhe entered the huſband's houſe ; from which time 
There is ſome diſpute, as to the point of priority, between the e commenced a wife, uxor. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 2. p. 
white maſon, or hewer of ſtone, and the red maſon, or hewer | 833. voc. Sponſa. 
of bricks : Scripture, it ſeems, favours the latter, makingmen- The bridegroom was attended by a brideman, paranymphus ; 
tion of making bricks, before any account of digging or hew- the bride by a 22 peng gta, or bridemaid o, whoſe buſi- 
ing of ſtones. Moon s Mechan. Exerc. p. 237. See thear- | neſs was to inſtruct her young miſtreſs in the duties of the ge- 
ticle Mason, Cycl. | || nial bed, and to prepare every thing for a proſperous copu- 
The materials uſed by bricklayers, are bricks, tyles, mortar, lation ©<.—[* Trev, DiR. Univ. L. 4. p. 2058. Du Cange, 
laths, nails, and tyle-pins. . Sloſſ. Lat. T. 4. p. 150. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 375+ 
Their tools are, a brick-truel, wherewith to take up mortar; | Calo. Lex. Jurid. 5 670. voc. Paranymphus. d Pitiſc. lib. 
a brick- ax, to cut bricks to the determined ſhape; a ſaw, for cit. p. 546. Trev, Dict. ubi ſup. < Caft. Lex. Med. p. 609. 
ſawing bricks ; a rub-ſtone, on which to rub them; alſo a | voc. Pronuba.] . | 
ſquare, wherewith to lay the bed or bottom, and face or ſur- | The antient ceremonies practiſed in reſpect of a bride were nu- 
face of the brick, to ſee whether they be at right angles; a | merous; moſt of them emblematical, or ſignificant of ſome 
bevel, by which to cut the under-ſides of bricks to the angles | part of her duty: as, dreſſing her hair after a peculiar man- 
required; a ſmall trannel of iron, wherewith to mark the | ner, and parting it with a ſpear; putting on her a crown; 
bricks; a float-ſtone, with which to rub a moulding of brick | girding her with a girdle, which the bridegroom was tolooſen ; 
to the pattern deſcribed ; a banker, to cut the bricks on; | putting a yoak on her neck; dreſſing her in yellow ſocks 3 
line-pins, to lay their rows or courſes by ; plumb-rule, where- | veiling her with the lammeum. She was to ſeem to be raviſh- 
by to carry their work upright ; level, to conduct it horizon- | ed or torn by force from her mother, in memory of the rape of 
tal; ſquare, to ſet off right angles; ten foot rod, wherewith the Sabines under Romulus; ſhe was to be carried home in 

d take dimenſions 3 jointer, whereyith to run the long joints; | the night-time to the bridegroom's hauſe, accompanied by 
rammer, wherewith to beat the foundation ; crow and pick-ax, | three called patrimi and matrimi; one whereof carried a 
wherewith to dig through walls. Moxon, lib. cit. p. 245, | torch, and the other two, called paranympbi 


;, led the bride*; 
The London brick- 


or make brick-work. See the articles BRIck, and BR1Cck- 


5 a ſpindle and a diſtaff being carried with her: ſhe broughtthree 
layers make 2 regular company, which was 


pieces of money, called aſſes, in her hand to the bridegroom, 
incorporated in 1568, and conſiſts of a maſter, two wardens, 


whoſe doors, on this occaſion, were adorned with flowers and 
twenty aſſiſtants, and ſeventy-eight on the livery. New View | branches of trees: being here interrogated who ſhe was, ſhe 


of London, ſect. 3. .p. 598. | | was to anſwer, Catia, in memory of Caia Cæcilia, wife of Tar- 
Brick-laying, the art of framing edifices of bricks. | quin the elder, who was an excellent /anifica, or ſpinſtreſs © ; 
Brick-laying is one of the arts ſubſervient to architecture. | forthe like reaſon, before her entrance, ſhe lined the doot-poſls 
Moxon has an exerciſe expreſs on the art of brick-laying, where- | with wool, and ſmeered them with greaſe f—[ 4 Pötter, Ar- 
in he deſcribes the materials, tools, and methods of working cheol. I. 4. c. 11. T. 2. p. 286. Val. Mas: 10. Plat. 
uſed by brict- layers. Moxon, Mechan. Exerc. p. 237, ſeq. Quæſt. Rom. 30. * Serv. ad n. I. 4. v. 450.] 
Great care is to be taken, that bricks be laid joint on joint in Fire and water being ſet on the threſhold, ſhe touched both; 
the middle of walls, as ſeldom as may be; and that there be but, ſtarting back from the door, refuſed to enter; till at length 
good bond made there, as well as on the outſides. Some | ſhe paſſed the threſhold, being careful to ſtep over, without 
brick-layers, in working a brick and half wall, lay the header | touching it: here the keys were given her; a nuptial ſupper 
on one fide of the wall, perpendicular on the header on the | was prepared for her, and minſtrels to divert her; ſhe 


other ſide, and fo all along through the whole courſe ; where- | ſeated on the re of a Pria and here the patrimi and 
as, if the header on one oe of the wall were toothed as much | matrimi reſi her to the pronube, who brought her into the 
as the ſtretcher on the other ſide, it would be a ſtronger tooth- nuptial chamber, and put her into the genial z this office 


ing, and the joints of the headers of one ſide would be in the 
middle of the headers of the courſe they lie upon of the other 
hide, Moons Mechan. Exerc. p. 260, ſeq. Neve, ubi ſupra. 
If bricks be laid in winter, let them be kept as dry as poſlible ; 
if in ſummer, it will quit coſt to employ boys to wet them, for 


was to be performed by matrons who had only been once mar- 
ried, to denote that the marriage was to be for ity: 
When the bridegroom was brought to her, to drown the cries 
and ſqualling of a coy maid at the firſt conflict, epithalamia 
were ſung by the women, who were divided for that purpoſe 


that they will then unite with the mortar better than if dry, into two bands, one whereof ſung in the evening, the other the 
and will make the work ſtronger, In large buildings, or where | next morning; and, for the like purpoſe, nuts were alſo thrown 


it is thought too much trouble to dip all the bricks ſeparately, | 


about for the boys to ſcramble for. Sahnuth.'ad Pancirol. P. 
Water may be thrown on each courſe after they are laid, as was 


q 1. tit. 59. p. 316. Kem. Rom. Ant: P. a, I. 5. C. 9. p. 
one at the building of the Phyſicians college in Warwick- | _ 27s ſeg. Pitiſe Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 292; ſeq. voc. Nupta, 
Ie by order of Dr. Hooke. | Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. 19. $. 5. p. 577. GVA 
bricks be laid in ſummer, they are to be covered ; for if the  BRIDEGROOM, the ſpouſe or mate of a bride. - "a 
mortar dries too haſtily, it will not bind ſo firmly to the bricks, | Among the Romans, the bridegroom was decked to rective his 
3 when left to dry more gradually. If the bricks be laid in | bride; his hair was combed and cut in a peculiar form; he 
Winter, they are alſo to be covered well, to protect them from | had a coronet or chaplet on his head, and was drefled in 2 
rain, ſnow and froſt; which laſt is a mortal to mor- white garment. Pitiſe. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 836. voc. 


* eſpecially to all ſuch as has been wetted juſt before the — PLOTS 
froſt aſſaults it. Boyle, Philo. Works abr. K. 1. p. 608, y the antient-canons, the bridegroom was to fotbear the en- 
| | joyment of his bride. the firſt night, in honour of the nuptial 


A brick aner and bis labourer will lay: in a | abt as. {nediion given by the prieſt on that day. J. Eccleſ. 
Fad bricks, in whole work on a 700 = Neve, ubi Law, an. 240. F. 88. e 7 N F 
or the number of bricks required in a building, it is im In Scotland, perhaps alſo ſome of England; a' cu. 
op determine, even though the bricks were all made in | tom called marcbet, obtaihed, by which the lord of the manor | 
* mould, and burnt in the ſame. clamp or kiln. The] was entitled to the firſt night's habitation with his tenants 
ons are, that the 8 hand may vary in laying his] brides. Spelm, Gloſſ. p. 397. voc. Marcheti Manag. Orig. 
2 ; that many of ths are warped in burning; that | p. 483. voc. Marguette. the article ManxcnzT, Cycl. 
. | A. * o 5 i p 4 
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BRIDEMIF, in the Perſian tables, the conſtellation of 
the wolf. I olf. Lex. Math. p. 272. Vital. Lex, Math. p. 


$8. See the article Lupus, Cych 
BRIDEWELL,, in our cuſtoms, denotes a work-houſe, partly 
for the correction of vagrants, and partly for the employment 
of the pariſh poor.. Sc] 
Bridewell, near Fleet-ditch, is a foundation of a mixt and ſin- 
gular nature, partaking both of the hoſpital, the priſon, and 
work-houſe ; it was founded in 1553 by Edward VI. who 
gave the place where king John had formerly kept his court, 
and which had been repaired by: Henry VIII. to the city of 
London, with 700 merks of land, bedding, and other furni- 
ture, Vid. New View of London, ſec. 6. T. 2. p. 733, 
BRIDGE ( „ „ Romans, the building and re- 
pairing of bridges was committed to the pontifices, or 
prieſts; then to the cenſors, and curators of the roads; laſtly, 
the emperors took the care of bridges into their on hands. 
Thus Antoninus Pius built the Pons Janiculenſis of marble; 
Gordian reſtored the Pons Ceſtius; and Hadrian built a new 
one, denominated from him. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 460. 
In the middle age, bridge-building was ranked in the number 
of acts of religion; and a regular order of hoſpitallers was 
founded by St. Benezet, towards the cloſe of the twelfth cen- 
tury, under the denomination of pontifices, or bridge-butlders ; 
whoſe chief object was to be aſſiſtant to travellers, by making 
bridges, ſettling ferries, and receiving ſtrangers in hoſpitals, or 
houſes built on the banks of rivers. But the order was too 
to thrive, We read of one hoſpital of the kind at Avignon, 
where the hoſpitallers dwelt under the direction of their firſt 
ſuperior, St. Benezet. The jeſuit Raynaldus has a treatiſe ex- 
* on St. John the bridge-builder. See Helyot. Hiſt. des Ord. 
Monaſt. T. 2. c. 42. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 4. App. p. 22. 
voc. Pontiſe. 
The building and repairing of bridges, was one of thoſe ſer- 
vices to which all orders and ranks were ſubject :; though the 
clergy have ſometimes got exemptions from it >.—[*DuCange, 
Glofl: Lat. T. 4. p. 344. voc. Pons. > Bingh. Orig. Ecclef. | 
I. 5. c. 3.4. 9.] Ne the article PoxTAGE, Cycl. 
The ſtructure of the Roman bridges is beſt deſcribed by Ber- 
ger z they conſiſted of pilæ, or piers; fornices, or arches ; ſub- 
ces, or butments; pavimenta, and aggeres; the roads over | 
them in the middle for carriages ; on each fide whereof decur- 


ſeria, or banquettes, ſomewhat higher than the reſt for foot- | 


paſſengers, and ſeparated from it by a fþpmda, or rail, and 
ſometimes even covered over, to ſhelter paſſengers from' the 
rain, as in the Pons ÆElius. Berg. Hiſt. des Chem. I. 4. fe. 
35. F- 1, 10, 11. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 2. p. 460. voc. 
Pontes. | | | 
The Trajan bridge over the Danube, was the moſt magnificent 
of all the works of this kind in the world . It was erected by 
that emperor for the conveniency of ſending ſuccours to the 
Roman legions on the other fide the Danube, in caſe they 
ſhould be ſuddenly attacked by the Daci ; but demoliſhed by 
the next ſucceſſor Hadrian, for fear the Barbarians, overpower- | 
ing the guards ſet to defend it, ſhould, by means of it, pour 
into Mcefia, and cut off the parriſons there; or rather, as 
fome think, out of envy, as deſpairing ever to do any thing 
like it himſelf. The ruins of jt are fill. ſeen in the middle of 
the Danube, near the city Warhel in Hungary a. It conſiſted 
of twenty arches, each one hundred and fifty feet from pier to 
pier, one hundred and fifty feet high, and che piers fifty 
feet thick; its whole length was ſeven furlongs; which is 
more than four times the length of London bridge *.—\*< Dio 
I. 68. p. 796. © Berg. I. 4 ſect. 38. F. 8. Caſa. de Urb. 
& Imper. Roman. Splend. P. 1. c. 15. Lipf. de Magn. Rom. 
J. 3. c. 13. Thyf. de Magnit. Rom. 1. 3. p. 306. Pitiſc. loc. 
cit. p. 464. * Hawkſm. Hiſt. London Bridge, p. 29, ſeq. } 
Modern architeQs are abſolutely at a loſs to conceive how the 
foundations of ſuch a bridge could be laid in ſo vaſt) and rapid a 
river, and fo deep a channel as the Danube. Scamozzi ima- 
99 5 wa that the river muſt have been turned out of its courſe. 
ut to divert the Danube ſeems impoſſible. That author con- 
jectures, that choice was made of ſome ſhort bend of the ri- 
ver, where it made almoſt a peninſula, and a canal was cut 
croſs the iſthmus or neck thereof, through which che river took 
its courſe ; fo that the bridge was built on dry land, and, when 
finiſhed, the river was returned to its antient channel, Id. 
c. 30. det er 1 
In France, the Pont de Garde is a very bold work; the piers 
being only thirteen feet thick, yet ſerving to ſupport an im- 
menſe weight of æ triplicated arcade, and ſerves to join two 
mountains. It conſiſts of three bridges ono over another; the 
uppermoſt of which is an aqueduct. Berg. I. 4. ſect. 57. 
2 | 


I be bridge of Avignon was begun in che year 1176, and finiſn- 
end in 11883 conſiſting of ————— meaſuring 1340 
paces in length, or about 500 fathoms; divers of its arches 

have been ſince demoliſhed by the ice, Wc. ſo that only part of 
1 ROW ſubſiſts. * Nene 5 Wal 1 5 ö 


The bridge of St. Eſprit is che fineſt and boldeſt in France, eon- 


_ fiſting of ninetcen-great arches, beſides ſeven ſmaller ones, the 
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which makes the length of che bridge upwards of four hungry 
fathoms. Hawkſm. lib. cit. p. 34, ſeq. | 
The Trajan-bridge, at Salamanca, over the river Formus, po- 
pularly attributed to the giants, by ſome to Hercules, appears 
rather to be a Roman work, though when and by whom ercc. 
ted, is not known; but it was repaired by Trajan, whoſe dc. 
nomination it ſtill bears; it is 1500 feet long, conſiſts of 26 
arches, each 72 feet wide, the piers that ſuſtain them being 23 
feet thick, and 200 high. Berg. I. 4. ſec. 38. F. 2. Pitiſ. 
lib. cit. p. 464. | 
In England are London bridge, the bridge at York, whoſe mac. 
ter in the middle is 82 feet and a half in the clear wide 
and 2) feet high. Rocheſter bridge is built in the ſame #1 
with that of London, only better, in that the arches: are 
wider, and that there are no houſes on it; it is 550 feet long, 
and conſiſts of 11 arches, the biggeſt of which is more than 
40 feet. The bridges at Durham and Biſhop-Awkland, whole 
largeſt arches are near 90 feet in the clear. The bridge at 
Berwick is an admirable work, begun under queen Elizabeth; 
it conſiſts of 17 arches, the largeſt upwards of 80 feet. The 
bridge at Newcaſtle, lately built, having one bold arch, 120 
feet in the clear. That of Blenheim conſiſts of three arches, 
the chief of which ſpans 101 feet and a half. Hawn, lib. cit. 
41, ſeq. | 
The lo — bridge in England is that over the Trent at Burton, 
built by Bernard abbot of Burton, in the 12th century; it is 
all of ſquared free-ſtone, ſtrong and lofty, 1545 feet in length, 
and conſiſting of 34 arches . Yet this comes far ſhort of 
the wooden bridge over the Drave, which, _— to Dr. 
Brown, is at leaſt five miles long *. — [Pott, Nat. Hiſt, 
of Stafford. c. 9. §. 72. p. 372. © Brown, Trav. Hung, p. 
5. Plot, loc. cit.] 
London bridge conſiſts of 20 locks or arches, whereof 19 are 
open, and one filled up or obſcured ; it is goo feet long, (o 
high, and 74 broad, having a . in the middle, and 
almoſt 20 feet aperture in each arch k. It is ſupported by 18 
piers or ſolids, 34 to 25 feet thick ; ſo that the greateſt 
water-way, when the tide is above the ſterlings, is 450 fect, 
ſcarce half the width of the river; and below the ſterlings, the 
water-way is reduced to 194 feet. Thus a river 900 feet wide, 
is here forced through a channel of 194 feet i. [ New View 
of London, ſect. 7. T. 2. p. 790. 1 Hawkſm. ubi ſupra, p. 9.] 
London bridge was firſt built of: timber, ſome time before the 
year 994, 5 college of prieſts, to whom the profits of the 
ferty of St. Mary Overy's had deſcended; it was repaired, or 
rather new built of timber, in 11643 *. The ſtone- ridge was 
begun by king Henry H. in 1176, and finiſhed under king 


John in the year 1209; The architect was Peter of Cole 


church, a prieſt i. ¶ K Sti, ap. New View of Lond. ſect.7. 
790. - | Hawkſm.ubi-ſuprs, p. G. 
or the charge of keeping it in repair, a large houſe is allotted, 
with a great number of offices, and u vaſt revenue in land, Cc. 
The chief officers are two bridge-maſters, choſen yearly out of 
the body of the livery. Chamberl. Preſ. State Gr. Br. P. 1. L. 
c. 10. p. 271. | | 
The fou 4 is faid to be on a ſoft oozy ground. Stow al- 
leges, that, during the time of building, the river was turned 
from Batterſea to Rotherhith ; but this is not warranted. Some 
imagine, chat the tide did not then rife ſo high at the bride's 
it does now, by which che work would be facilitated. Howe” 
this be, the piers were erected on wooden piles driven under w. 
ter, over which: planks were laid, and the feet of the * 
the planks. Ihe defects of this bridge are the narrownek 20 
irregularity of the arches, and the largeneſs of the piers, which, 
her with the terlings, turn the current of the Thames 1. 
to many frightful cataracts, which much obſtruct and _ 
the navigation through the bridge; to which may be added," 4 
- 'narrowneſs of the b5dge above, 'occaſioned by the houſes - 
on it. *Tispretty certain, there were no houſes on the brid! 
for upwards of 200 years; ſince we read of a tilt and tow"? 
ment held on it in 1395. #awkſm.- lib. cit. p. 10 
Tue ſterlings have been added, to hinder the piers from =_ 
undermined by the rotting of the piles upon which they ® 


the bridge is bail, © 
Es, 
abut 


ments. e e cs e 
The length of each abutment is 76 feet ; the ſpan or py 


opening or ſpan of the firſt of the large arches from 
more is 5285 the ſpan of the next arch is 56 feet, 1— 

on, increaſing by four feet in every” arch to the middle 1 
che "ſpan of 'which is 76 feet. The 'tranfverſe ſetio% |, 
Dreadth of the two firſt pigrs on each fide; is 12 feet; © 200, 
nent 13, and ſo on, to the piers 5 the midele | | 


- 


of each ef which ie ſeventeen feet. Tb, |, 
length of the two abutments being 152 feet, the _ arch® 
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feet, the whole h of the bridge, including abutments, | times by a wythe Ts Hh EY 
7 oo which is the breadth of th . — 8 pred | wythe or cord. Tis Huſbandry, See the attic!s 
The arches are ſemicircular, and ſpring from about the height þ BRIDON, or Bripoox, in the manege, properly denotes a 
of 2 feet above low water mark.. | ſnaffle, in contradiſtinction from a bit or bridle. Gull. Gent 
Theſe arches give, as has been ſaid, a water-way of 870 feet; Diet. P. 1. in voc. Snoffle. Sce the articles SNAFFLE — 
the proportion of — oF being . gg with re- } BalDbr E, &c. | n 
ſpect to the breadth e piers, it follows that the fall off The French ſay, that the Engliſh uſe no bri . 
water under this bridge muſt be very ſmall. And, in effect, duons, except in * — on —— — — maln 4 
| 


thoſe who attempted to calculate it before the bridge was built with a brid:on, unleſs he have be 1 
after making all poſſible allowances, could never find the per- « AP. Trev, Dict. Univ. T. AY _—_ 4 7 3s . 
pendicular height of this fall to exceed three inches and three BRIEF, (Cycl.) a ching of ſhort 2 23233 ridou. 
fourths ; but, in truth, it now appears by experience, that the | The ward is formed from the French bref; of the Latin bl * 
height of the greateſt fall is ſearce half an inch; whereas the | which ſignifies the ſame. ; os 
height of 2 at London bridge is from four feet and nine BR — is more particularly uſed for a ſummary or ſhort ſtate of a 
inches to hve feet. ing. Du Cange, Gloſſ. L 1 | 
The foundations of the piers of Weſtminſter br:dge are laid on | Cale. Lex. Jur. > 77 * See S — * A 5 "3 h 
a ſtrong grating of timber, planked underneath. This grat- BRIEF is alſo uſed for an act or writing drawn up b 1 N 
ing oe _ 7 —_ of a — ſuch as the French Poe Cange, ibid. p. 15. voc. Brevis. e 
Caiſſon; ides of which were ſo contrived, that the tte/ied BRIEF, B F bn Sol 
might be taken 1 a = — * The bed of he — the proper 2 ages bf —_ NG cloathed 
river was dug to a ſuffictent depth, and made level, in order to | BRIEF of deviſiuo, Brevis divi Ag vas a 
la * bottom the ae and * vr of the piers, out: _— ql n r e 
anger; the ground, by a tri at could be contrived, | BRIEF of an oath, Br ; ing 1 
ſeemed ſo good, being every where a bed of gravel, that pil- and Le re on oath, 
ing was thought unneceſſary. Whether there be any ſofter BRIBF is alſo uſed for a judicial epiſtle, directed b lord 
ſtratum under this or not, we cannot pretend to determine; other ſuperior, ta his ſubjects or de adents — ir < * 
neither does it appear from experience, that piling is an abſo- thing to be done or forborn. Du Coy e Gloll Tas "x4 
lute 3 againſt all accidents. By what Gaultier ſays, it abr; voc. Brevis. wY OO 
would ſeem otherwiſe ; for he aſſures us, that let the architect which ſenf „ K. f , , 
of a bridge do his beft, yet he can no more be ſure of the ſuc- | brief. WOT ener eee , een 
ceſs of his work than a phyſician is. And, in effect, we find, BRIIV alſo d i rig within whe , 
that notwithſtanding the care that was taken in examining the | brief bad — Wu which oe — — wage the 2 
ground on which Weſtminſter bridge was built, yet one of the brief, breve epiſcopi, the count's 175 of 2 . 0 e 1 * 8 
-_ ſunk conſiderably. This damage is now repaired, and ib. p. 615. G A 
the bridge was opened for paſſengers and carriages, in Novem- BRIEF alſo denates : F 
ber 1750, Its beauty and convenience is juſtly admired : and ally deſcribed in rt og 1. ibid, * _ eee 
3 wy wiſhed, that we had a detail of all the arts uſed in BR1Ex is alſo uſed for a letter written by the pope to ſame prince 
| Ing it. | or magiſtrate, relating to ſome public affai 
BRIDLE (Cycl.)—In lieu of a bride, the maſters frequently uſe | n 8 e public affairs. Theſe are more 
the word hand : thus, for Pull the bridle, they nr — the — ha . n 1 2 "hag 
hand, To cleave to, or hold by the bridle, is the fault of a viators, or rather abirevieturs See —— . 
bad horſeman, who, when a horſe is diſorderly, inſtead of A brief difters from a bull in that the latter = 
ſlacking his hand, clings to it, as if it were to the mane or | formal, always written on parchment, 4 1 wy ip 
pummel of the ſaddle ; wanting the habit, or ſtrength, to green wax. - Briefs diſpatched f a with lead cr 
keep himfelf faſt by clinging with his thighs. Gul - ng] FH FI pa rom the datary or ſecretary's 
Dict. P. 1. in voc. Tos: oF ,, 9 i e IS ul — 2 with ars 
Checks of the bridle are called ebrillades and ſaccades. See the ſenting 8 n his — I — n ſeal, repre- 
articles EBRILLADE, Suppl. and Saccapx, Cyel. is only affixed in th ö n 
Pliny aſſures, tha e hy I | _ in the pope's preſence. | 
y aſſures, that one Pelethronius invented the bridle and | Briefs are ſubſcribed by the ſecret ot by th . h 
_ *; though Virgil ® attributes the invention to the Lapi- } top is the pape's name, in a line — 2 5 2 f No 
thæ, to whom he gives the epithet Pelethronii, from a moun- alutem & apoſiolicam ee Aft * 10 filio | 
nin ens, Gong art ß r 
roken.—ſ# Pin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 7. c. 56. H is pleaſed ˖ : : i 
frrata equarum Pelethronins." Hardovin 1 pc r 
9 = 15 the: Lapithæ, which reconciles the two opinions, BRIETS of the dead, Brevia mortuorum; —4— — by the 
er. * wes PL: —_— 3. J 175. Turneb. Ad- manks of one monaſtery to thoſe of another, with what they 
! 4: 1th, 506 Pr Univ. 1 wh 2018. I" * hc — E nh them of the deaths or obits of 
Fe RW 1 to Minerva, who is ſaid to have 01 mary Prayers DT neee 
I o *#4 Ke 2 | ' 4 * 
and 'egafus. Pitife. Lex. Antiq. þ. . 1. p. 818. voc. N r — — 56 which we 
—_— Tore „ rar”. rv mh, with the art'of govern -/ Du Cange, Oloſſ. Lat. T. L. wy 15 mne 
ſwitch, and A g "ON es” n oy yon» — 4 1 * IEF of * — recordatianis, 2 rememaratorium, or 
ang, prongs r and Maſſilians. - Potter | Lange, ibid. p. 615. See — "ID pom. cover gs: Dos 
„ere. 1.4% Cc. 1 FE p. H,. d Aman if "9642 5 n 
e e 
ws, which was an exerciſe or leſſon in the manege; and! | oi bridges Flet |: Jo: K 7. Sold; Tie erf 1 
— 1 18, that, on the. Trajan column, ſoldiers are repre- UH Interpr. 2 3 Du p Can ” Gloct nk ons P- 622. Cow, 
Tanga. N. 12. - 19 N bridles on. Vid. Phil. the article PoE, Cl,, * 3» 623-' 7 500 
Br t. Ne 322. p. 466; 19 f The word ia formed from t n, brige a bridge, 
Dr in anatomy. See the article Fxznum, Oc. and] compenſation, It is — AG . * 
NN ˙ W OY OT 0 . Krucb-bate [7 | xc. Brugh-bttec - WP 
2 LE, among ſurgedns, 1s a kind of bandage-contrived for re- Interpr, — 2 i Lay a+ 4 E. A | | .: Gow. 
ning the Tower jaw in ie piace. Le Cle, Compl. Surgeon,||| BRIGADE (5%) - Cherie gives another etymon.of [bv 
$ 3 See the article BAN ]-. ” |; iz. from e Celtic br) — — * 
g RIDLE,— oe have: : 24 ; | — 9.95 7 5 . | c- 
e 1 In Staffordſhire they a bridle for correc- | but a company or — pgs — I ant te 3 
ben coiang” women. It ts put in the mouth, and takes par- 22 we alſo ith hos eg the like | a , age 
cular hold of the tongue, which it effectually kei Fon Tn oh meet Witt gata, n LNG 11K ſenſe with our bri- 
Mirring: thus harnafſed, dhe offender is led in triü „ « ade. In the ſtatutes of the city of Nancy, it is uſed for rug- 
the ferm. A genre eto doe: triumph through ning at the ring; and, in the acts of the ſaints, for the troop or 
bridle is pier re and defcription of. this Staffordſhire'|:- brigade which each quarter of the city {ent gut to this 2 
ride is given by De: Plot "who ſeems to wiſh the uſe of ie-". AB. Sands Maiiy T' 1, Þ- 396 er, Big. Univ, . 
. Nat. Hiſt. Ih.” e 9. F. % p r .. 
biin ed fignifies the .horſeman's left Barks, 85 2 ofi]-- N 8 je N.. Caan Orig. 
en + I is all F; 4 4 * a6 a . ” WS 6. hb DOTS IG e 5 
i ban the Tan- farmers to are to wait, at proper times, — the —— — 
CCC 
*Xr that part where the collar receives the tow-chai 5 We dend n FRE nad, Where 
faſtened at its oth receives the tow-chain, \and || regulate together the guards, parties, detachments, 
Nn, er end to the ſtake of the plough, ar to that and appoi FR and.convoys, 
Upright piece which rei th ar and appoint them the hour and place of rendezyous at the head 
%%% and at |." ef the brigade, Whore the drigndngjr akesangarcde 
pins in the tow-chain;z this ſtake 4s faſtened to ch e 
crowitaff, ſometi 3 ; to the to the place of the general rendezvous, A mai of br 
mes by the end of this bridl-chain, and ſome- | ought to keep a roll of the colouels, 1 
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Jors, and adjutants, belonging to the brigade. When à de- 
tachment is to be made, the major-general of the day regu- 
lates with the br: ors, how many men and officers eac 
brigade ſhall furniſh ; and they again with the adjutants of the 
regiments, how many each battalion is to ſend, which the ad- 
jutants divide among the companies. The complements each 
- regiment is to furniſh, are taken by the adjutant at the head of 
each regiment, at the hour appointed, who delivers them to 
the brigade-major at the head of the brigade, who again de- 
livers them to the major-general of the day, and he remits 
them to the officer who is to command the detachment. Vide 
Bland's Milit. Diſcipl, c. 16. Art. 3. p. 233- Item, c. 19. 

Art. 1. p. 281, ſeq. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. a. in voc. 
BRIGADIERS (Cycl.) are only general officers in their reſpec- 
tive corps. They have no particular command out of their 
brigades, nor any place or vote in councils of war ; they have 
no aids de camp to carry their orders, but only a major of bri- 
gade, to ſee their orders executed, within the extent only of 
their own brigade. See the article Bx1GADE-majer. 

Brigadiers of the horſe-guards command as youngeſt captains, | 

Sub-BRTIOADIER of a troop of horſe-guards, an affiftant of the 
brigadier. Faſch. Ing. Lex. p. 122. 

BRIGANDINI, BrxiGANTINIi, BRIOANDINARII, or BR1- 
GANCI1, in middle age writers, — thieves, or highway- 
men, who infeſted France and the Netherlands. Caſeneuv.' 
Orig. Franc. p. 28. voc. Brigans. DuCange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 

I. p. 622. voc. Brigancii. See the article BRABANCIONES, 

BRIGGS's Logarithms. See the article LoGARITHM, 

BRIGIT TINS, or BRI DORTIxSs, more properly BikGITTINS, 
a religious order denominated from their foundreſs St, Bridgit, 
or Birgit, a Swediſh lady in the fourteenth century, whom 
ſome repreſent as a queen; but Fabricius, on better grounds, 
as a princeſs, the daughter of king Birgerus, legiſlator of Up- 
land: ſhe is famous for her revelations. Fabric. Bibl. Med. 
Ev. Latin. T. 1. I. 2. p. 764- voc. Brigitta. | 
The Brigittins are ſometimes alſo called the Order of our Sa- 
viour ; it being pretended that Chriſt himſelf dictated the rules 
and conſtitutions obſerved by them, to St. Bridget. In the 
main, the rule is that of St. Auguftin ; only with certain ad- 

_ ditions ſuppoſed to have been revealed by Chriſt ; whence they 
alſo denominate it the Rule of our Saviour. 
The firſt of the Bridgetin order was erected by the 
foundreſs, about the year 1 344, in the dioceſe of Lincopen ; 
on the model of which all the reſt were formed. The 
tution of theſe houſes were very ſingular : though the order 
was principally intended for nuns, who were to pay a particu- 
lar honour to the holy Virgin, there are alſo friars of it, to 
miniſter to them ſpiritual aſſiſtance. The number of nuns is 
fixed at ſt 
anſwerable to the number of the apoſtles, of whom St. Paul 
made the thirteenth ; beſides which there are to be four dea- 
28 — four doctors of the — OY 

. Auguſtin, St, ory, and St. Jerom, and eight lay-bro- 

thers ; - making — ſays — the — of 
Chrift's ſeventy- two diſciples. | 


"The order being inſtituted in hpnour of the Virgin, the direc- | 
tion is committed to an abbeſs, who is ſuperior not only of the | 


nuns, but alſo of the friars, who are obliged to her, 
Each houſe conſiſts of two convents, or monaſteries, ſeparate- 
ly incloſed, but one church in common; the nuns being placed 
above, and the friars on the ground. | 
The Bridgetins profeſs great mortification, poverty, and ſelf- 
denial, as well as devotion; and they are not to poſſeſs any 
thing they can call their own, not ſo much as a halff 
even to touch money on any account. See Stev. Supplem. to 
Dugd. Monaſt. T. 2. 
—— — p. 166. 
is order ſpread much through Sweden, 
therlands, c. In 
— ittins, and this built by 
i 


, the Ne- 


Henry V. in 1 


„now called Sion-houſe ; the antient inhabitants of 


which, ſince the diſſolution, are ſettled at Liſbon. The reve- |. 


nuts were reckoned-at 1945 J. per annum. Duęd. Monaſt. 
T. 2 60. Abr. p. 18. 22% | 
 BRIGN TES, or B UONO TES, a kind of dried 


from Provence, chiefly from the town of 9 from 
which the denomination is given to them all. Savar. Dict. 


- Comm. T. 1. p. 492. Menag. Orig. p. 137- | 

BRIM, che umoſt edge of '» thing, as 0% 5 hl, plate, or the 

. e. 5 . | , 1 

| The brims of veſlcls are made to project a little over, to hinder 
* ee * | 


ent potters, in imitation of the ſupercilium or drip of the 
| cornices of columns; it is done by turning over ſome of the 
double matter when the work 

| of Archit. p. 38. 
Among floriſts, the 
aof the petala, or that 
8. — * L102 430 > : le ws; e 
Ai nid tobrim, or go to brim, when ſhe takes the 
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ixty in each monaſtery, and that of friars to thirteen, 


ny, nor | 


p. 230—233- Walſingh. ap. Reyn. 


we read but of one monaſtery of 
413, oppoſite to | 


B R 1 
The hart goes to rut, the roe to tourn, the boar to Ii. 


Gent. Recr. P. 1. p. 11. Car; 


h BRIM STONE. See the article Sur vnun. 


Br1msTONE Marble, a preparation of brimſtone in imitati | 
. 7 Nh h me 
o do this, you muſt provide yourſelf with a flat 3 
piece of — on this make a border or wall, 2 
either a ſquare or oval table, which may be done either with 
wax or clay. Then having provided ſeveral ſorts of colours 
as white-lead, vermilion, Take, orpiment, maſticot ſmalt 
Pruſſian blue, c. melt on a flow fire ſome brimſtone in . 
veral glazed pipkins; put one partichlar ſort of colour into 
each, and ſtir it well together ; then having before oiled 8 
marble all over within the wall, with one colour quickly drop 
ſpots upon it, of larger and leſs ſize; after this, take che 
colour and do as before, and ſo on, till the ſtone is covered 
with ſpots of all the colours you deſign to uſe. When this is 
done, you are next to conſider what colour the maſs or ground 
of your table is to be; if of a grey colour, then take he ſif- 
ted aſhes, and mix it up with melted brimſtone ; or if red, with 
Engliſh red oaker ; if white, with white-lead ; if black, with 
lamp or ivory black. Your brimſtone for the ground muſt be 
pretty hot, that the coloured drops on the ſtone may unite and 
incorporate with it. When the ground is poured even all 
over, you are next, if judged neceſſary, to put a thin wain- 
ſcot board upon it: this muſt be done whilſt the brimſtone is 
hot, making alſo the board hot, which ought to be thorough- 
ly dry, in order to cauſe the brimſtone to ſtick the better to it. 
hen the whole is cold, take it up, and poliſh it with a cloth 
and oil, way it will look very beautiful. Smith's Laboratory, 
p. 248, ſeq. 

BR —— Medals, Figures, &c. may be caſt in the following 
manner: Melt half a pound of brim/lone over a gentle fire; with 
this mix half a pound of fine vermilion, and when you hays. . 
cleared the top, take it off the fire, ſtir it well together, anèd 
it will diffolve like oil; then caſt it into the mould, which mult 
firſt be anointed with oil. When cool, the figure may be ta- 
ken out; and, in caſe it ſhould change to a yellowiſh colour, 

ou need only wipe it over with aqua-fortis, and it will lock 
ike the fineſt coral. Vid. Smith, lib. cit. p. 111. 

BRINDONES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fruit of the 
Eaſt Indies, called by John Bauhine, and ſome other botanical 
authors, Indici frutius rubentes acidi. Garcias ſays, that it 
grows plentifully in Goa, and that it is of a rediſn colour on 
the outſide, IT extremely red within, and of an acid taſte; 
and that it grows black on the outſide as it mellows, and 
then becomes much leſs ſour to the taſte. It is by many 
accounted a delicious fruit, notwithſtanding its great ſharpneſs, 
anne and in making vinegar. Rays Hiſt. 

. , 

BRINE (Cycl.) amounts to the ſame with the Latin awria *, /al- 
ſedo d, ſalfilage, and the Greek axpn *.—{[* Cafe. Lex. Med. p. 
513. Calu. — Jur. p. 602. . Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 236. 

voc. Muria. „lib. cit. p. 648. voc. Salſede. © Gorr. 

Med. Defin. p. 22. Cafe. ubi ſup. p. 380. voc. Halme. 

Brine is either native, as the ſea- water, which by coction turns 

to ſalt; or factitious, formed by diſſolving ſalt in water. Cal. 

Diſc. Salt, p. 1, 4, 18, 29. Rul. Lex. Alch. p. 340. voc. Aa- 

ria. Kirch. Mund. Subter. 1. 6. ſect. 1. c. 5. I. 1. p. 302. 

In the ſalt · works at Upwick in Worceſterſhire, there are found, 

at the ſame time, and in the ſame pit, three forts of brine, each 

of a different ſtrength. They are drawn by a pump, and that 
in the bottom, firſt brought up, is called fir/# man, the 

next midale man, the third 4% man. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 142. p. 

1061. 

Leach-BRINE, au drops 28 falt 

in draining and drying, which they preſerve an ns 

þ being Rronges: Gan any Hrzae 1D. the pit Hought. Collect. I- 

2. Ne 211. p. 81. l 
There is fn. found in all the Staffordſhire brines after coction; 

but naturalifts obſerve, it did not pre- exiſt in the water, but fa- 

ther is the product of the boiling. Philoſoph. Tranſ. N* 145 


96. ; 
| Nhe brin at Northwich is found to ſtink of ſulphur , 57” 
freezes with great difficulty v. Some ſteep their ſeed · wheat il. 
brine, to prevent the ſmut . Brine is alſo commended 25 
efficacy againſt. gangrenes 4.—{* Phil. Tran. Ne 156- p. 459 
d Junck: Conſp. Chem. tab. 18. p. 426. ©. Brad. New 
prov. Gard. P. 3. p. 68. 4 Funck. lib. cit. tab. 9. p. 88 
Buixx alſo denotes a pickle pregnant with falt,, wherein thing 
are ſteeped to keep. Ca/?. Lex. Med. p. 380. voc. Halm. 


s 


a name 


given to what drops from the corned 


| | 1 4 I | falt and nitre boiled, and when cold, vinegar added. 
The briming, or brimming of veſſels, was contrived by the an- |. 


is on the wheel. Evel. Account] 


brim of a flower denotes the outward edge | 
part thereof which turns. See the ar-] another. Nd. FN. 
Lande 3-5. a, | | Bain E-Rit, in ſalt making, the ſalt ſprin 


Dutch beef, before it is hung up, is ſteeped in a 5r:ne 1 
Collect. T. 1. Ne 167. p. 437 "et 
Brine-pans, the pits — the ſalt - water is retained, and ſuf 
fered to ſtand, to bear the action of the ſun, whereby it is co 
verted into ſalt. CUR 5 | "OM? 
There are divers; forts of ſalt - pans, as the water-Pant e, 
pan, ſun- pan n 1 N ny = from one 
another. Coll. Diſc. t and Fiſh. p. 29, {eq- 5 
— a * from whence der 


der to de boiled into falt is taken. There are of theſe. 


od 
t- in many places z that at Namptwich in Cheſhire, is * 


* 


5 4 
F 5 


. + according to the account of the people of the place, to 
Gd ſalt for — whole kingdom; but it is under the govern- 
— t of certain lords and regulators, who, that the market 
om not be overſtocked, will not ſuffer more than a certain 
ky of the ſalt to be made yearly. Ray's Engl. Words, 
9.42. Ses the article Pr. 

BaIxE-at. See the article SALT. n a 

BRINEK, or BRIN ETI, in aſtronomy, the bright ſtar in the 
conſtellation Lyra; more * omg 5" Lucida Lyræ. Wolf. 
Lex. Math. p. 272. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 88. 

BRINGER-up, in the military art, is uſed for the laſt man of a 
ble. See the article FILE, Cycl. : | 

BRINGING in 4 horſe, in the manege, is the keeping down his 
noſe, when he boars, and toſſes it up to the wind. A horſe is 
brought in by a ſtrong hard branch. Guill, Gent. Dict. P. 1. 

BRISKET,, that part of a horſe extended from the two ſhoul- 

ders to the bottom of the cheſt. 7 
In which ſenſe, the word amounts to the ſame with the French 

 pitral or poitrail. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 4. p. 797. voc. 

e; 

SRISSOIDES, in natural hiſtory, the name of one of the ge- 
nera of the echini marini ; the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
theſe are, that they are of an oval figure, and have their 
backs ſtriated, not furrowed, and their rays ſmooth, not mark- 

eld with ridges. Of this genus there are two known ſpecies ; 
1. A flat one, called by ſome the cranium. 2. A high one, 
called by ſome the amygdala, and uſually found foſfile, and 
immerſed in flint. Kleins, Echin. p. 36. 24 

BRISSUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of the echini 
marini ; the characters of which are, that they are of an oval 
figure, and have the aperture for the anus on one of the ſides 

the ſuperficies ; their back is ſmooth and even, not fur- 
rowed, but on the vertex they have ſeveral very elegant cre- 
nated and dotted lines. Their baſe is as if cut off on the end 
neareſt the mouth, and is not flat as in the ſpatangi, but raiſed 
in the manner of a cuſhion. Xleins, Echin. p. 34. 

BRISTLE, a thick gloſſy kind of hair, wherewith the ſwine kind 
more eſpecially are covered. 

The name is — alſo applied to the quills of porcupines *, 
and the muſtaches or whiſkers of cats b. [ Mem. Nat. Hiſt. 
Anim. p. 147. -* Hook. Microg. p. 157-]- 

Hogs bri/iles are hard, tranſparent, horny ſubſtances, of a 
priſmatical figure, without any appearance of cavit es or pores 
in them, diſcoverable even by the microſcope. Cats bri/les 
have a large ſolid pith in the middle. Zoo, lib. cit. Obſ. 20. 

p. 157. a * 

By: a Dice, a ſort of falſe dice, furniſhed with a piece of 
hog's briſtle ſtuck in the corners, or other places, to hinder 
their falling on certain ſides, and make them run high or low 
at pleaſure. Compl. Gameſt. p. II. 

BRISTOL Vater. See the article WATER. 


BRITANNIC Plague, a name given by ſome writers to the | 


more remiſs degree. The bark of it is of a fleſh-colout, and 
ſtreaked, and the heart of a pale yellow. Experience con- 
firms its efficacy in ſome diſorders of the mouth; the chewing 
it in a morning having been found an effe&tual remedy for the 
bleeding of the gums. Muntingius de vera Herba Britan. 

There is no doubt but that the real plant is our water-dock ; 
but the commentators on the Greek phyſicians, and the authors 
who have written ſince, and have borrowed the greateſt part of 
their knowledge from them, have occaſioned great perplexitics 
to their readers, by ſuppoſing that the britannica and bets 

were the ſame plant; whereas one was a dock, and the other 
the plant we call /erratula, or ſaw-wort ; this being, according 
to Pliny, the name given in Italy to the plant called betonica 
by the Gauls. Apuleius ſays, that the ce/{rum of the Greeks 
is the ſame with the betonica or britannica, called alſo penthro- 
orophes and pricrites; and Neophytus, in his Herbal, has col- 
lected together an account under the article betonice, which be- 
ing partly taken from Dioſcorides's account of the betonica, 
partly from his deſcription of the britannica, and partly from 
ſome other authors accounts of the ſerrata or ſerratula, is a 
medley hiſtory that contradicts itſelf, and can be applied to no 


plant at all. Pliny ſays, that the betonica has leaves very large, 


and like the dock. Every one may ſee how little this agrees 
with the character of the true betonica, which the ſame author 
ſays is the ſerrata ; and that it is plain, that he took this part 
of his account from Dioſcorides's deſcription of the britannica. 
BRITE, or BATOHT, in huſbandry ; wheat, barley, or other 
grain, is ſaid to brite, when it grows over ripe and ſhatters. 
ict. Ruſt. in voc. 
BRITISH Language, the ſame with the Welch. 
The antient Britiſh, or Cambro-Britiſb, is a dialect of the Cel- 
tic a. Some pretend, but with no probability, that the Britiſb 
is formed immediately from the Teutonic d. Cooper abſurdly 
enough calls the Engliſh language the Britihh ©,—[* Vid. Row. 
Mon. Ant. ſe. 6. p. 33, & 42. * Skin, Etym. in Pref. p. 12, 
& 18. Verteg. Reſtit. Dec. Intell. pref. 7 3.] 
BRITTLE Bodies. See the article BRITTLENEss. 
BRITTLENESS, in natural philoſophy, that — of bodies 
by which they are ſoon and eaſily broken by preſſure or per- 
cuſſion. It ſtands oppoſed to tenacity. Mem. Acad. Berlin. 
1745. p. 47. See the article TENACITY. 
Brittle bodies are extremely hard ; the leaſt percuſſion exerts a 
force on them equivalent to the greateſt preſſure, and may con- 
ſequently eaſily break them. his effect is particularly re- 
markable in glas ſuddenly cooled, the brittleneſs of which is 
thereby much encreaſed. Ibid. See the article PHIAL. 
Tin, though in itfelf tough, gives a brittleneſi to all the other 
metals when mixed therewith, Boyle, Phil. Works, Abr. 'T. 
3. p. 428. See the article Tix. 
The brittlene/s of glaſs ſeems to ariſe from the heterogeneity of 
the parts whereof it is compoſed, ſalt and ſand, which can ne- 
ver bind intimately together. Hiſt, Acad, Scienc. an. 1708. 
p. 26. See the article GLass. 


ſweating ſickneſs. Lang. Epiſt. Med. 1. 1. ep. 19. p. 83. | In timbers, brittleneſs ſeems to be connected with durableneſs ; 


dee the article SUDoR, Cycl. Cz) 
BRITANNICA, in the materia medica of the antients, the name 
of a plant deſcribed as having leaves of a dark colour, ver 
large, and in ſhape reſembling thoſe of the common wild- 
dock, but ſomewhat hairy and of an aſtringent taſte ; the root 
ſmall and lender, and the ſtalk not large. This is the deſcrip- 
tion of Dioſcorides , who attributes to its inſpiſſated juice 
great virtues as an aſtringent, and a remedy for ulcers of the 
mouth and tonſils ; and Pliny b acquaints us of its prodigious 
ethcacy in a diſtemper attending the army of Germanicus, 
who, when they hed croſſed the Rhine, encamped in a place 
where there was only one ſpring of water, the drinking of 
which affected them in a terrible manner in their mouths, and 
made their teeth drop out, and that the phyſicians, who called 
the diſeaſe /omacace and ſcelotyrbe, were at length directed to a 
 Temedy by the Friſians who were in their camp, which was 
the herb britannica.— * Diaſcor. I. 4. c. 2. * Pliny, 1. 25. 
0. s 
The virtues attributed to this plant are obſerved by the later 
phyſicians, to agree very well with thoſe of the hydrolapa- 
thum majus, ot great water-dock,. a plant produced very a- 
bundantly with us, but at preſent neglected in the practice of 
phyſic; and Muntingius, who has written profeſſedly of the 
britannica of the antients, is perſuaded that this is the true and 
genuine plant. He by no means countenances the opinion 
of its having its name from the iſland of Britain, but deduces it 
from a very expreſſive phraſe in the Friſian language, in which 
brit ſignifies to conſolidate, tan a tooth, and ica looſe; ſo that 
it plainly had its name from its virtues of faſtening the teeth, 
when looſened in the mouth by diſtemperature. I 
15 part of the herb is powerfully aſtringent, and the root, 
| Which ĩs its moſt efficacious part, is very ſerviceable in hæmor- 
rhages of all kinds, and in whatever diſorders the cold aſtrin- 
gents are required in. It is ſaid alſo to be very uſeful in ner- 
vous complaints; and is very powerful in the cure of quinſeys, 
inflammations of the tonſils, and almoſt all the diſorders the 
Oo and throat, and is by ſome eſteemed a ſpecific in the 
Its leaves are ſtyptic, and bitter to the taſte, and ſtrike a ſtrong 
_ Fed upon blue pa 


er ; the root has che ſame effect, but in a 


the more brittle any ſort of wood is, the more laſting it is 
found. "Thus it is, oak is of ſo long duration, while beech and 


F birch, as being tough, preſently rot, and are of little ſervice for 


building. Grew, Anat. of Veget. I. 3. c. 7. F. 10. p. 139. 
See the article TIMBRR. 
BRITTLENESS 4 the hoof, in horſes. See the article Hoo. 
BRIZA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of that kind 
of graſs called the tremula, or quaking graſs, by other authors. 
This makes a diſtin genus of plants, the characters of which 
are, that the glume contains many flowers, and is bivalve and 
open; the flowers are collected in it into a ſmall heart-faſhion- 
ed two rowed ſpike; the valves are all heart-faſhioned, con- 
cave, and equal in ſize. The flower is bivalve ; the inferior 
valve is of the ſame ſize and ſhape with the cup; the upper is 
extremely ſmall, plain, flat, and roundiſh, and ſhuts up the bo- 
ſom of the others. The. ſtamina are three filaments ; the an- 
therz are oblong ; the germen of the piſtillum is roundiſh ; 
the ſtyles are two in number, bent, and very ſlender ; the ſtig- 
mata are plumoſe, or feathered. The flower contains the ſeed, 
which, at a proper time, it afterwards . gaping open ſuffers to 


fall to the earth. The ſeeds are ſingle, or one to each flower; 


they are of a roundiſn figure, compreſſed, and very ſmall, 
BR Iz A, in the materia medica, a name uſed for the grain of the 
Zea monococcos, or St. Peter's corn. Dales Pharm. p. 26. 
BRIZ E, in the country language, a ſort of ground which has 
lain long untilled. Dict. Ruſt. L. 1. in voc. 
Br1ze,, or BRISE, in navigation. See the article BREEZE. 
BRIZ E- vents, or BRIs x-vents, a kind of ſhelters uſed by gardi- 
ners, who have not walls on the north · ſide, to keep the cold 
' winds from damaging their melon beds. | 
Brize-vents are incloſures fix or ſeven feet high, and an inch 
thick, made of ſtraw, ſupported by ſtakes fixed into the 
ground, and props acroſs both inſide and outſide, faſtened to- 
gether with willow-twigs or iron wire. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 
BRO ACH, Brocha, in middle age writers, denotes an awl or 
bodkin. Among us, breech is chiefly uſed for a ſteel inſtru- 
ment wherewith to open holes in metals. It is ſometimes alſo 
applied to a ſtick on which thread or yarn is. wound; and, in 
the north, to a ſort of wooden needles uſed in knitting cer- 
| tain coarſe things. Savar. NS OR . 7 5. 486. | 
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BROAD (C5) — 
their 


BaoAD Pulſe. See the article PuLsx. : 
Broab-worm, Lumbricus latus, a name given to the tænia, or 


BroAp-fide, in the ſea language, a difcharge of all the guns on | 


Bn0Aap-pizce, a denomination given to certain gold coins broader 


BroAp-flene, in building, a ſpecies of free-ſtone, thus denomi- 


for paving. 2 : 
BROCAR ICS, Brecardica, denote maxims or principles in 


BROCATELL, called by the French brecadel, an ordinary kind 


BROCCOLI, amon 


BR TUM a term ufed by ſome writers in « acy, for a li- 
=, r in which any ſolid ſubſtance has been iled, is to be pre- 
ed, or with which a medicine too ſtrong for uſe alone is to 

de diluted, Caft. Lex. Med. in voc. | TEC 


In ſome of England, a fpit is ſtill called a broach. 

Hence alfo to broach e to tap it. The antient lords 
received from their tenants a fee or tribute, called pertuſagium, 
for the liberty of ng a cag of ale. Dn Cange, Gloſſ. 
Lat. T. 4. p. 253. voc. Pertuſagium. 

French weavers are not leſt to make 
broad or narrow at diſcretion; having laws to re- 
gulate the width at which their looms are to be ſet, and the 
uantity of threads of warp for each fort. Savar. Dict. Com. 
. 2. p. 488. voc. Large. 


tape-worm: See the articles Tania, Worm, Cc. 


one fide of a ſhip at the ſame time. ' 

A broad fide is a kind of volley of cannon, and ought never to 
be given at a diftance from the enemy above muſket-ſhot at 
point-blank. Botel. Sea Dial. 6. p. 362. 


than fe i particularly Caroluſes and Jacobuſes. 


nated by reaſon it is raiſed broad and thin out of the quarries 
or not exceeding two or three inches in thickneſs ; chiefly uſed 
i Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. | | 


law ; ſuch as thoſe publiſhed by Azo, under the title of Bro- 
 cardica Juris. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1252. voc. Bro- 
py | 


card. 
Voſſius derives the word from the Greek rd., g. d. firſt 
elements. Others, with more probability, from Burchard, or 
Brochard, biſhop of Worms, who made a collection of ca- 
nons, called from hence Brocardica; and as this work abound- 

ed much in ſentences and proverbs, the appellation brocardica 
became hence extended to every thing. Fabric. Bibl. Med. Lat. 
T. 1. p. 827. Heuman. Via ad Hiſt, Liter. c. 4. F. 33. p. 
100. 


of ſtuff made of cotton, or coarſe ſilk, in imitation of bro- 
cade ; chiefly uſed for tapeſtry and other furniture. That ma- 
nufactured at Venice is the moſt efteemed. Savar. Dit. Com. 
T. 1. p. 483. See the article BxocApx, Cycl. 
gardiners, the ſhoot of a ſort of cabbage. 
There are ſeveral Row of it, as the Roman, the Neapolitan, 
and the black ; but the Roman is far the beſt, and is therefore 
the only ſort now in uſe. | | 
The ſeeds of this ſhould be ſown about the middle of May, in 


a looſe moiſt ſoil ; when the young plants have eight leaves, 


they are to be lanted, and ſet at three inches diftance ; 
and when they have grown there till the middle of July, they 
will be fit to plant out for ſtanding. muſt be now ſet in 


* ſome well ſheltered ground, but not under the drip of trees, and 
at a foot and half diſtance from one another. The ſoil ſhould be 


light, and about the beginning of December they will begin to | 
1 


 ſhew their heads, which look ſomewhat like a cauliflower ; 
from this time they will continue eatable to the end of March. 


When the heads divide, and begin to run up, they are to be 


cut, with about four inches of the ſtem to them; and when | 


theſe are cut off, about a month's time furniſhes a freſh crop 

from the ſame ſtock. They are to be ſtripped of their outer 

ſkin, and boiled; and when 3 fine, they are very little 

inferior to aſparagus. 2 8 — * them fine, is to 

freſh ſeed every year y; for they are very apt to 
es Gardn. Dict. | 


egenerate. Mi , 
BROCHOS, in ſurgery, a name uſed by ſome writers for ban- | 
d 


in general: in ſome of the old writers, the ſame word is 


alſo uſed to expreſs a perſon who has a very prominent upper | ' 


17 or very prominent teeth, and a thick mouth. Caf. Lex. 
in voc. ; ö ** 
BROCK, among ſportſmen, ſometimes denotes a badger, other- 
wiſe lea a * 5 "Cox, Gent. Recr. P. 1. p. 101. Bee 
the articles Taxvs, and Mer xs. | 
BROCK is alſo uſed to denote a hart of the ſecond year. Idem, 
ibid. p. 6. | 
BRODIATORES, in the middle age, a kind of librarii, or co- 
piſts, who did not write the wo and letters plain, but va- 
Tiouſly flouriſhed and decorated after the manner of embroi- 
_— Du Cange, Gloſſ Lat. T. I. p. 624. | 
O 


= 


OGLING, a method of fiſhing for eels, otherwiſe called 
" ſniggling. Cox, Gent, Reer. P. 4. p. 39. School. Recr. p. 
112. "Fee the arti N 2 nor 
OKEN (Cyel.) - Ame e-jockies, broke? are a 
0 of Sadie A broken wind is diſcovered by a horſe's 
blowing at the noſe in the ſtable, and his flanks beating quick, 


BROKER (Cyc.) — The origin of the word is co 


BRO 


Among painters, a colour is faid to be broken, when it ; 
down or degraded by the mixture of ſome other. Tar. Dia 
Univ. T. 4. p. 1337. voc. Rempu. 


BROKEN Ray, in dioptrics, the ſame with ray of refractim. It 


is thus called, becauſe in crofling the ſecond niedium, the ra 
of incidence changes. its reQitude, and is, as it were, brake 
and bent into another direction. | 


nteſted : 
derive it from the French &roter, to grind a; — fone 
carder, to cavil, or triggle d; others deduce broker from a 
trader broken, and that from the Saxon broc, misfortune : which 
is often the true reafon of a man's breaking. In which view 
a broker is a broken trader by misfortune ; and 'tis ſaid none but 
ſuch were formerly admitted to that employment <,— [* Term 
de Ley, p. 40. * Cow. Interpr. in voc. Fac. Law Dig, 
in voc. 
Brokers amount to the ſame with what the civilians call 
netæ u, pararit e, mediatores, licitatores i, and $8; 1 
old law books, brocarii d, broccarii i, and br 3 
Lex. Jur. p. 762. voc. Proxeneta. Pitiſc. Ant. T. 2. 
553. Calv. lib. cit. p. 671. voc. Pararius. Cowel, 
r. in voc. 8 Pitiſc. lib. cit. p. 546. voc. Propola. Calv. 
p. 7 $6. Du Cange, Glofl. Lat. T. 1. p. 623, Spelman, 
Gloſſ. p. 88. voc. Brocarius. i Sten. de Verb. Signif. voc. 
Broccarii. * Stat. 10. Rich. II. c. 1.] 
The Jews, Armenians, and Banians, are the chief broker; 
throughout moſt parts of the Levant and the Indies. 
The French diſtinguiſh two kinds of brokers ; one for the ſer- 
vice of merchants, the other of manuſacturers, artificers, and 
workmen. "The buſineſs of the former is to facilitate the ſale 
of goods in the wholeſale or mercantile way ; that of the other, 
to procure the goods wanted for manufacturers, artificers, Ec. 
or to ſell their when made. At Paris there is ſcarce 2 
company of tradeſmen, or even mechanics, but have their be- 
kers, who are uſually taken out of their body, and make it 
their ſole buſineſs to negotiate in the particular kinds of goods 
to which ſuch company is by its ſtatutes reſtrained. There 
are brokers for drapery, brokers for grocery, brokers for mer- 
cery, &c. There are even brokers for tanners, curriers, cut- 
lers; and the like. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 1573, fl 
Clath-BRoK 8 R.—At Paris they have a re company of theſe 
brokers, or frippiers, who are gov by ſtatutes given 
them under Francis I. in 1544; having, for officers, a ſyndic 
and four jurats. Each member is obliged to keep an exact re- 
gone of all cloths, old or new, which he buys, with the per- 
's name he bought them of, and even, in certain caſes, to 
take ſureties. They are not ſuffered to make any thing new. 
Savar. lib. cit. T. 2. p. 168, ſeq. voc. Frippier. 
Picce-BR OR E Rs, a fort of petty dealers in drapery, who ſell frag- 
1 filks, and the like, at un- 
der- price. AJ 
BROMUS, in » a name uſed by ſome authors for that 
kind of graſs, called by others feſtuca and ægilops, or oat-groſs. 
This, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, makes a diſtinct genus 
of plants; the characters of which are, that the cup is a many- 
flowered glume, open, compoſed of two valves, and contains 
the flowers collected into an oval and oblong ſpike ; the ſe- 
veral valves are all oblong, oval, and pointed, and without 
beards; the under one being always alſo the ſmalleſt: the 
flower is compoſed of two valves, the lower, large, and of 
the ſhape and ſize of the cup, and the upper, ſmall and point- 
ed : the under-valve of the flower is concave and obtuſe, and 
ſends out an awn or beard from a little below its point ; the up- 
per is naked: the ſtamina are three capillary filaments, ſhorter 
than the flower; the antheræ are oblong ; the germen is of a 
turbinated figure; the ſtyles are two, ſhort, reflex, and hairy; 
the ſtigmata are ſingle ; the flower-valves cloſely ſhut in 
ſeed, which is ſingle and oblong, convex on one fide, and ful- 
cated on the other. Linnei Gen. Plantarum, p. 15. 
BRONCHIAL (Cycl.)—The Bronchial glands are a foft, ſuccu- 
lent, blackiſh ſort of glands, adhering externally to the lower 
part of the trachea, the greater diviſions of the bronchia and 
the oeſophagus, ſome larger, ſome ſmaller ; ſaid to be diſco- 
vered by Verheyen. | : 
Their uſe is uncertain * ; the generality hold them to furniſh 
an unctuous liquor, to moiſten and line the infide of the bron- 
chia d. Verceillon will rather have them ſecrete a juice fo 
the ſervice of digeſtion, conveyed by minute ducts to the 
phagus and ftomach ; which, however, is called in 1 
Heiſter . [ Drake, Antrop. 1. 2. c. 6. p. 207, feq- Haft 
Comp. 5 259. p. 122. * Drake, lib, cit. Hi 
lib. cit. T. 2. F. 0 , _ | 
Verheyen is of opinion, that the hoarſeneſs which ariſes fro” 
a cold taken, may proceed from an obſtruction of theſe gland 
and that the benefit which accrues from taking oil of almond 
or other ſmooth medicaments, may from their ſupp!ſ- 
lag he deſect of this juice, and lubricating artificially the m- 
of the bronchia. But it ſhould rather ſeem, that the bu 
midity furniſhed the trachea and bronchia, comes from the 
| liary glands of thoſe parts, which are lymphatics, 
become tumid in id eaſes, inſomuch they frequent) 
preſs the wind-pipe, or ſome of its branches, and cauſe 


„ + t S» + us 


double and i eſpecially after motion. There are 

© ' divers ways of . 2 22 wind.” A quart of new 
1 i will elude: 

vent his couphipp 3 in chat caſe, if his wind be 
 "Froken.—[* Burg. Gent. Farr. p. 12. * p- 
bo 13 Teq.] 4 3 | TS 2 8 9 2 — as 641K | 
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 BRONCHOCELS, 


BRO BRO 


E, Beoyyoxndn, in medicine, the fame with what by nature's own hand. The enter of the rays, called by 


N called hernia gutturalis *, gutteria », gongrona ©, | Ariſtotle umbilicus, by Pliny modiolus, is never placed on the 
tf, — [ Cell. I. 7. c. 13. Lang. Epiſt. Med. I. 1. ep. 43 | top of the ſtone, but always inclining to one fide, as that at 
Caft Lex. 4. p. 113. Gorr. Med. p. 80. Du the bottom does to the other, the axis lying obliquely to the 


| Lat. T. 2. p. 677. voc. Gutteria. Caft. | plane of the ſtone: two of them clapped together, make a 
— gel 70. YOC. 2 9 | ü globe, with meridians deſcending to Se. wards... and the pole 
Some co it with the ſtruma, ſcrophula, or king's evil: elevated, nearly correſpondent to the real elevation of the pole 
{om which, in propriety, it differs; as the bronchocele is ſeated | of the place where the ſtones are found, which gave occaſion to 
in the muſcles of the throat, between the ſkin and aſpera ar- their being denominated polar ſtones. Plot. Nat. Hift, Ox- 
teria © ; the ſtruma in the thyroid glands, or the paretis conglo- | ford. c. 5. F. 30. p. 91, ſeq. | 
bats. Some make the bronchocele only a ſpecies of ftruma ©. Brontiæ are never found in beds together, like ſome other 

4 Lang. loc. cit. p. 196. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 265. p. 631.] | formed ſtones, nor in any great number in any one place, un- 

the article STRUMA, Cycl. leſs perhaps about Burford in Oxfordſhire, where it might be 
Albucaſis defines the bronchocele as a rupture in the fore-part of | eaſy to find a cart-load of them. Id. ibid. 
the neck, owing to iced waters . It is better defined by others | Plot deſcribes divers forts of brontiæ found in Oxfordſhire ; 
an encyſtic humour, ariſing in the throat, and diſtending it] few of them taken notice of by other naturaliſts. Ubi ſupra, 
exceedingly, being filled with a groſs phiegmy humour, mix- §. 30, 37. p. 91. See alſo Rul. Lex. Alch. p. 290. voc. La- s 
ed with 2 Wile blood . -[ Freind, Hiſt. of Phyſ. T. 2. p. ides. | 

145. * Le Clerc, Treat. Chir. Diſ. c. 3. art. 3. p. 119.] Some take the hrontiæ for the petrified ſhells of the echinus ſpa- 

It is of the oedematous kind, like the atheroma, meliceris, and | tagus, or briſcus, of Ariſtotle. Dr. Woodward rather ſuppoſes 
ſcrophula ; from which it is _ diſtinguiſhable by the place] them to have been formed, and received their ſhape, in the 
it poſſeſſes, and by its being of 2 omewhat harder confiftence, | ſhell of the echinus ſpatagus © ; on which footing they are alſo 
and not altering the ſkin. Le Clerc, lib. cit. c. 4. p. 125, ſeq ranked in the number of echinites. Dr. Plott conteſts both f. 
The bronchocele is common in Lombardy, Savoy, and about the M vodivard, Method of Foflils, p. 10, ſeq. Aldrovand. Mu. 
Alps; whence Horace, etall. I. 4, c. 1. Ubi ſupra, §. 37. p. 94.] See the ar- 

Ouis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus. ticle EcHINITEs. | 

It is commonly ſuppoſed to derive its origin from the Alpine BxonTLE are ſometimes alſo uſed in England for a kind of fi- 
waters, which being impregnated and chilled with ice and] gured ſtones, ſhaped like arrow- heads, leſs roperly called 
ſow, cauſes a lentor of the lympha, about the muſcles of the] belemnites, and popularly thunder-bolts. Plat. Nat. Hiſt. Oxf. 
throat, whereby the veſſels are contracted, and the circulating | c. 5. F. 38. p. 34. See the article BELEMNITEs. 

humors thickened, whence an obſtruction, &c. "Tho? there are] Dr. Woodward takes theſe not for natural ſtones, but ſuppoſes 
ſome ſpecies of it ſuppoſed alſo to arife from ſtrains, bruiſes, | them to have been faſhioned thus by art, to ſerve as weapons 
and other accidents. Lang. Epiſt. Med. I. 1. ep. 43. p. 190. before the invention of iron. Moadtu. Catal. For. Foſſ. p. 51. 

Phil. Tranſ. No 265. p. 631. Du Cange, lib. cit. Freind, | Some alſo give the denomination brentia to the batrachites and 
Hift, Phyſ. T. 2. p. 145, ſeq. | ſ chelonites. Nicols, Lapid. P. 2. c. 36. p. 159. Id. ib. c. 46. 

BRONCHOTOMY (Cxcl.) is an antient operation, tho' never | p. 264. See the articles BaTRACHITEs, Cyci. and Suppl. and 

much in ufe. Paulus deſcribes the manner of it after Antyl-] ChRLONITES, Cycl. | 
lus * Among the Arabs, Avenzoar is the only writer who | BRON TOLOGY, Bere, books containing the doctrine of 
gives any countenance to it d. It is never to be uſed except in| thunder, and of the preſages drawn therefrom. Meurſ, Gloſſ. 
caſes of the utmoſt neceſſity and danger ; as in deſperate in- | Grac. Barb. p. 122. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. p. 227. 
flammations of the muſcles of the larynx, which hinder reſpi- | BRONZE, a faQitious metal, chiefly uſed for the caſting of ſta- 
ration, and in inveterate and dangerous bronchoceles.— lr id. | tues and figures. 1 mY 
Freind, Hiſt. of Phyſ. T. 1. p. 203, ſeq. d Id. ibid. T. 2.| The word is French, where it is uſed more extenſively, ſo as 
p. 94. © Boerh. Aphor. F. 812. Hern. Microt. ſect. 2. f. | to include all the compoſitions of braſs or copper, as for guns, 
17. Caf. Lex. Med. p. 725. voc. Tracheiotomia.] See the | bells, pots, or the like. Menag. Orig. p. 136. Caſeneuv. | 
articles QUINSEY, "BRONCHOCELE, &c. | Orig. p. 29. | | 

BRONCHUS, in anatomy, properly denotes the lower part of | It is formed from the Italian bronzo, which ſignifies the fame, 5 
the aſpera arteria, dividing into hronchiæ, or branches. Lang. | Copper medals are frequently called medals of bronze. Meda-. 


Epiſt. Med. 58. I. 2. Juinc. Lex. Phyſ. Med. p. 61. liſts diſtinguiſh the large, middle, and little bronze. Trev. 

In which ſenſe, bronchus, Bpoyx®+, or Bpoyxn, ſtands contra- | DiR. Univ. T. 1. p. 1257. \ 
diſtinguiſhed from larynx, aun. See the article Lakynx, | The compoſition of bronze is different: for the fineſt ſtatues, 1 
cl. the mixture is half copper, and half braſs, or latten . The | 
The name bronchus is alſo extended to the whole aſpera arteria, Egyptians, whom ſome make the inventors of the art, uſed of 


or trachea. Gorr. Defin. p. 80, in voc. Beoyx;®+. See thear- | two thirds braſs, and one third copper v.— [ Felib. Princ. de 
ticle TRACHEA, Cycl. | | | FArchit. I. 2. c. 5. p. 240. * Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. 
Bzoxcuvs alſo denotes a perſon afflicted with a bronchocele, or | p. 489.] 5 | | 
vx of the throat, 75 w by ow 2 Pad Lex. — alſo 1 a cur prepared by the colourmen of Pa- 
P. 112. voc. Bronchus. 80 article Bxoncuo- | ris, wherewith to imitate bronze. | 
CELE. | There are two ſorts, the red bronze, and the yellow or golden. 
BRONCINT, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the lupus, The latter is made ſolely of copper duſt, the fineſt and brighteſt 
or ec . in En liſh the Laſh. Willughty, Hift. Piſc, | that can be had: 2. the 81 is * A 4 quantity of red 
p. 272, the article Bass. 1 oker, well pulverized. are both applied with varniſh =. 
BRONTEUM, Berne,, in antiquity, that part of the theatre] To prevent their turnin 4 the work muſt be dried 
underneath its floor, wherein brazen veſſels, full of ſtones and | over a chafting-diſh, as ſoon as bronzed ＋ * Davil. Cours 
N gun. cl 14 imitate the * of thunder, were kept, | d' Archit. T. 1. p. 230. * Savar. Dict. T. 2. p. 
UE , Grec. I. 1. c. 8. p. 42. ö o. AY | | 
BRONTIA, among naturaliſts, a kind of figured ſtones, com- BRONEING, the art or act of imitating bronze, which is done 
monly hemiſpherical, and es five pointed zones. | by means of copper duſt, or leaf, faſtened on the outſide, as 
The word is formed from the Greek Sporrn, thunder; alluding leaves are in gilding. See the article Bronze. | 
» the popular tradition, * Nee none mn 8 B wor (tl a/pi vg 8 to break ſeveral 
aowers * : whence they are alſo denominat under-ſtones, | times © of a brood, one an hour after another 
ſometimes polar ſtones, 28 and alſo ombriz, by na- | and obſerve with a microſcope the ſucceſſive alterations to- 
turaliſt.— a Plat, Nat. Hiſf. Stafford. c. 5. 5. 5. Id. Nat.] duced therein, till the moment of hatching ; of all which he 
Hiſt. Oxford 4 | has given f iouſl ren. T a i 
Pliny ndl che L. as a ſpecies of gem, ſhaped tortoiſe- | 2. 4 755 x, 9 Wm 
hen, by which it ſhould ſeem, the brontia of the antient na · The word is alſo uſed for a ſet of any young: In which ſenſe 
5 ſts was different from that of the moderns, which is but a] we ſay, a brood of vipers, a brood of oyſters *. A brood of phea- 
* e FR 4. — [.* 5 Hiſt. Nat. & 37. | ſants is more proper Fu an eye 771 * Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 
- *, Mercat. Metalloth. Arm, g. IS C. 17. Grew 69. P. 281. ol. RECT. p. 79. "PIN 
Nr Reg. Societ, P. 3 ſec. I. C. 1. p. 250] £ p / BROODING, the act of a hen or other bird ſitting on a num- 
2 ll ve s ſort of ſolid irregular bemiſpheres, ſame of them | ber of eggs, to keep them warm till they hatch. or produce 
ittle oblong, or inclined to be yal; others more elevated, young ones. See the article HATCHING, Cycl. | 
or depreſſed on their baſes ; all of them divided into five p In which ſenſe, the word amounts to the ſame with incuba- 
e unequal, tho' ſometimes equal, by five rays ig 1775 A t e ee ee 
ZE o Her tute digs ce, to 
of the body, | | 0 ere in the] even d, th; | ir eggs; which ſeems 
— A 5 3 3 tho ſeeming only coarſe — without foundation 27 8 Mem. * Scene. an. 1692. p. 
one, is caſed over with a fine Jaminated ſubſtance, m 15. Phi . Ne g. p. 138. J 9 
Bye, W 2 oy nb 3 1 es wi wolf locki os the eggs: r covers her eggs in the ſand, and | 
5 between the ranks, viſible enough on the top raves the ſun to þ + TRE Rape way area | 
fans dugh pot ſo Jiftinguiſhable on the bottom; the whole | T here is a difference between the brooding. of ſnakes and vipers; 
"Cy of the ſtone, as well as the ſpaces included within the | the former ng OPER, and the latter bringing forth their 


s being elſewhere" illed wigh aupuletss curiouſly wrought | young alive. See the articles SEE, and V en EROOK 
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Within it, which ſupports the leaves, and the worms are ſome- 


5 


B R O 


"BROOK -lime, the fame with anagalks aguatica, or beccabunga. 1 


See the article ANAGALLIsS, | 
BROOM, a medicinal plant, growing plenteouſly on heathy 
grounds, and producing a yellow flower; reputed to be ne- 
phritic, hepatic, and ſplenetic, and, as ſuch, uſed, to BN 
away gravel, and againſt cachexies and dropſics Ray, Synopſ. 
Stirp. Brit p. 314. Qrinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. ſect. 4. n. 309. 
. Breem is the ſame with what botaniſts call geniſta, or gene/ta. 
Caſp. Bauhin, geni//a anguloſa & ſcoparia. Fourneltes cytiſo, 
genifta ſcoparia, vulgaris, flore luteo. There are other ſpecies 
ol it, as the Hiſpanica jpino/a, &c. unknown in medicine. 
_ . Alleyn, Diſpenſ. P. 2. ſect. 2. c. 26. F. 1. 
Broom-flowers make a principal ingredient in divers medicated 
ales. Their aſhes are extolled for purging off waters in drop- 
fies; in which reſpect, however, 2 aſſures us, they 
are no better than any other lixivious aſhes. See the article 
ASHES. | 
Some pickle the yellow buds with vinegar and falt, &c. after 
. the manner of capers, from which they are then ſcarce to be 
diſtinguiſhed. | 
Among huſbandmen, broom is conſidered as a weed very per- 
nicious to the culture of lands; and, on that account, to be 
grubbed up and deſtroyed, Mortim. Art of Huſband. 'T. I. 


C9, | 
Fr — deep, and, ſhedding no leaves, is continually ſucking 
the moiſture from the earth. The beſt method of deſtroying 
it, is the burning the land, then plowing it deep, and manur- 
ing it very well with dung and aſhes ; the ſpreading on the 
land chalk or marle, or the manuring it with urine. If the 
ground be deſigned for paſture-land, it is beſt to cut it cloſe to 
the ground in May, when the ſap is ſtrong in it. By this ar- 
tifice, the roots are deſtroyed ; whereas, in the common way 
of pulling up the young plants, ſome ſtrings will be left, and the 
leaſt of CIA te . Foddering of cattle upon broomy land, 
is dne very good way of deſtroying the broom, their urine kill- 
ing the roots, and their treading the land making it leſs proper 
for the roots of this plant; for the broom is never obſerved to 
grow in trodden places. This troubleſome and pernicious 
plant is not, however, without its uſe to the farmer ; for, when 
well laid, it will make an-exce.lent and laſting kind of thatch 
for barns. Id ubiſup. | 
Broom, in botany. See the article Gen1sTA. 
Ba oou- fewer, gives the denomination to an order of knights 
inſtituted by St. Lewis of France, on occaſion of his marriage. 
The motto was, Exaltat humiles, and the collar of the TT 
made up of broom-flawers and husks, enamelled and intermixed 
with flower-de-luces of gold, ſet in open lozenges, enamelled 
white, chained together, and at it hung a croſs florence of gold. 
This anſwers to what the French call Ordre de la Gene/te, . 
the name of a ſpecies of broom ſo called; different from the 
common broom, as being lower, the ſtalk ſmaller, and leaf nar- 
row; the flower is yellow, and bears a long husk. Git. Iſt. 
de gli Ord, Mil. P. 2. p. 592. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 3. p. 
144: voc. Genęſte. Cart. Anal. of Hon, p. 194. Coats, Bick. 
er. p. 59. : | 
Some 4100 ſpeak of another order of the Gene/te, or broom, eſta- 
bliſhed by Charles Martel, or rather Charles VI. Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T. 3. p. 145. voc. Genefte. 9 
Broom alſo denotes a well known houſhold beſom, or implement 
wherewith to ſweep away dirt, duſt, and the like. 
We ſay, a birch-broom, a hair-broom, a ruſh-broom, a heath- 
broom. . The primitive kind of brooms, from whence the deno- 
' 4. mination is given to all the reſt, was made of the geniſla, or 
wild broom, growing on. commons, wks 
Broom-gall, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to a 
remarkable ſpecies of galls found on the geniſta valgaris, or 
common broom. - This is occaſioned, like all other galls, by 
the puncture and eating of an inſect, and, when opened, is 
found to contain a ſmall oblong worm, of a red 8 but 
wWꝛzhoſe ſize requires the uſe of a glaſs in order to ſee it diſtinct- 
ly. This gall is of a very ſingular kind; it is round and prick- 
ly : the ſtalk of the broom always grows directly through it, 
as if thruſt through its middle ; and, when, ny examined, 
the whole gall appears to be formed of a congeries of leaves 
much larger than thoſe of the broom naturally are, and twiſted 
into a ſort of horns or cornets, ending in a point; theſe leaves 
are all hollowed in the middle, and are ſo thick-ſet and nice! 
fixed to one another, that they make up the ſubſtance of the 
- gall, which is nevertheleſs a conſiderably hard one, and their 
ints make the appearance of ſpines, or prickles, on the out- 
de Sometimes there is a ſort of fleſhy or pulpy ſubſtance 


times found in this, ſometimes in the hollows of the leaves, 
and ſometimes between them: they are ſo numerous, that 
there are often ſome hundreds of them in one gall. The ori- 
in of this gall is not from the eggs of the parent animal lodged 
in the tree, but they are depoſited on the ſurface of the 

branches, and the young worms, while very ſmall, almoſt as 
_- ſoon as hatched from them, go in company to ſome bud on 

te ſide of the branch; they get into the folds of this bud, and 
- . wounding it in ſeveral parts, cauſe a wrong derivation of the 
al Hom io it, the conſequence of which is, that, inſtead of 


a branch ſhooting out from the other, it only yields a| _ 


ſurround it. 


 "." Eonzerics of leaves, which every way 


- 
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a nut; and there are often three or four of 
branch, placed at an inch or a little more 
another. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. Vol. VI. 

N. n rg ** of a genus 
racters of which are e: e cup is an one- P 
thium, divided into "ng valet — of Lo der — 
a long point, of the ſame length with the petals; the "Saas 
monopetalous, of the ſhape of a truncated cone AT pag 1 
vided at the edge; the 4 is divided into five * 

the ſtyle is pointed, not ſo long as the flower, and its ink, 
ſimple. The fruit is a roundiſh capſule, divided b i" 
deep furrows into five cells; it is covered with a lar * 
which cloſes over its top; it is ſucculent and fleſhy; f 
nally, opening at the ſides, it diſcharges a great number * rl 
nute ſeeds. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 520, Plunier, p. 1 
BROTHEL. See the artde Srzws, Cc. n 

T yl, — By the civil law, brothers and fi a 

the ſecond degree of conſanguinity ; by the 4 * 
are in the firſt degree. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 384 voc. ME 
By the Moſaic law, the brother of a man who died without 
iſſue, was obliged to marry the widow of the de ceaſed 

Deuter. xxv. 7. Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 329.) See Ls. 
VI RATE. 

Fofter-BROTHERs, thoſe which ſucked the ſame nurſe. The 
French call them freres du lait, or brothers by milk ; which 1 
moſt properly uſed in reſpect of a perſon who ſucked a nurſe at 
the ſame time with the nurſe's own child. Trev. Dict. Com 
T. 2. p 2023. voc. Frere, : 

Ba OTHER was alſo uſed, in middle age writers, for a comes, cr 

| „5 857 of a province. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2. p þ 26 
itiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 818. 

BROTHER is applied in a leſs proper ſenſe, to denote a perſon of 
the ſame profeſſion. In which ſenſe, judges, biſhops, prieſt 
&c. call each other brothers. 5 . 

Conſcript BROTHERS, Fratres conſcripti, denote laymen and 
others entered in the catalogue of the brothers of a monaſtery, 
or rather poſſeſſed of the fraternity thereof. Du C ange, Glo, 
Lat. T. 2. p. 527. 

BROTHER # Chriſt, Frater in Chriſto, the ſame with ſpiritual 
brother, a perſon admitted into a monaſtic ſocicty or fraternity. 
Id. ibid. p. 528. | 

Outer BROTHER, Frater exterior, ſometimes denotes a lay-lri- 
ther. Id. ibid. | 

Strange BROTHER, Frater adveniens, a hoſt or gueſt belonging 
to another monaſtery. 1d. ibid. p. 526. 

Foreign BROTHER, Frater externus, either a monk, prieſt, cr 
canon of ſome other monaſtery, to whom the prayers of the 
ſociety are granted. Id. ibid, p. 528. 

Mature BROTHER, Frater maturus, one diſtinguiſhed by his 
age, gravity, or probity, above the reſt. 

Spiritual BROTHERS, laymen admitted into a monaſtic fraterni- 
ty. The name was alſo given to thoſe otherwiſe called natur 
brothers, and ſometimes alſo toa ſort of adopted brothers, or perſons 
who commenced a kind of brotherhood, with the ceremony of 
2 bread together in the church before the prieſt. 1d. 
ibid. p. 529. | 

Lay-BROTHER, Frater laicus, or converſus, is a religious ap. 
pointed to ſerve or attend on the reſt, who, in reſpect hereoh, 
are called brothers of the chair. | | 
The order of lay- brothers was inſtituted for performance of the 
laborious and manual offices belonging to the convent. They 
are properly the ſervants of the houſe, and the uſual method 
only to admit perſons of ſome trade, who have a deſign to fe- 

tire from the world. In ſome orders they are only retained 
a civil contract, which however binds them for life: in other 
orders they are to paſs through four years of probation, 2 
mong the Jacobins; or ſeven, as among the Feuillants. The 
Capuchins admit none before nineteen years of age. The Je 
ſuits call them coadjutors. 8 | 

Given BROTHER, Frater donatus, among the Carthuſians, de- 
notes. a young perſon dreſſed in minim cloth, and wearing * 
hat, whoſe office is to ſerve in the houſe, anſwering to what u 
other orders is called an offered brother, frater oblatus. 3 
Dict. Univ. T. 2. p. 2024. 

BROTHER is alſo an appellation more 

orders of religious: thus, the 


them ſeen on 
diſtance from on 
P. 1 91, ſeq. 

of plants, the cha. 


peculiarly given to certiit 


y | BROTHERS of St. Alexis, in the Low Conia: were an order 


of perſons who attended on thoſe who lay dying, and took cat 
of the burial of the dead. Id. ibid. | | 
BROTHERS of Ave Maria. See the article SKRvITES, 2 4 
BaoTHERs of Charity, a ſort of religious hoſpitallers, found Ht 
about the year 1297, ſince denominated Billetinn. They: 
the third order of St. Francis, and the Scapulary, making 
uſual vows, but without mg. | | gil 
BROTHERS of Charity alſo. denote an order of hoſpitallers the 
ſubſiſting in Romiſh countries, whoſe buſineſs is to attend 
ſick; poor, and miniſter to them both ſpiritual. and tempo 


8 | l 
They are all laymen, in a few prieſts for adminiſtrins te 
ſacraments to the ſick in their hoſpitals ; which prieſts, by 


rules of the ſociety, are incapable of being elected to any 0, 


nity in the order, leſt the hoſpitality, which is the chief © 


their inſtitution, ſhould ſuffer thereby. The brothers of ® 
uſually cultivate Kar 1 pharmacy, ſurgery, and 11 
which they practiſe with ſübceſſs. 
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they ate called fate ben frutill, 
becauſe anti in ing 
. ſigni — 2 — well, or do good, my bre- 

gn in, * * are called brothers of hoſpitality ; in 

rances la charitt, | 
: > free founded at Granada by St. John de Dieu: a 
— eſtabliſhment was made at Madrid, in the year 1553. 
The order was co 
ſeveral privileges 

| pes. 

22 make 


10 bk or, abbreviately, ben- 


iven to it, which have been increaſed by ſuc- 
regory XIV. forbad them to take holy or- 
ſolemn profeſhon ; _— paar ye 8 fu- 
uld only make a vow of poverty and hoſpitality, 
_ —.— — and ſubject to yd biſhop ; but he 
afterwards reſtored them to the right of erecting a general. In 
1609, leave was granted by pope Paul V. that a few of the 
1 might be admitted into orders; and, in 16115 that 
they might make the ſolemn vows of monks, with the addition 
of a fourth, that they would wait on the ſick. In 1619, the 
fame pope exempted them from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, 
which his ſucceſſor Urban VIII. reſtrained to thoſe hoſpitals 
wherein there were at leaſt twelve religious. 
The brothers of charity in Spain have been fince ſcparated from 
the reſt, and have their general apart; and thoſe. of France, 
Germany, Poland, and Italy, have the like, who reſide-atRome. 
| The brothers of charity were firſt introduced into France in 
1601, by Mary of Medicis, who gave them a houſe in the faux 
bourg St. Germain, where they. have ſince built a fine hoſpital. 
Vid. Hehot, Hiſt. des Ord. Monaſt. T. 4. c. 18. Treu. 
Dict. Univ. T. 2. p. 2024, ſe g. : 
BROTHERs of charity of St. Hippalytus, a religious congregation 
firſt ſet on foot by Alvarez, a citizen of Mexico, in 1585, who 
aſſociated with him ſeveral other pious perſons, to attend on the 
ſick, and founded an hoſpital without the wall of that city; 
which being approved of by the pope, and the number of like 
hoſpitals increaſing, a congregation was formed under the title 
of the charity of St. Hippolytus, by reaſon the ſirſt hoſpital had 
been dedicated to that ſaint, on whoſe feaſt-day the city firſt 
fell into the hands of the Chriſtians. Clement VIII. in 1594, 
granted them all the privileges of the brothers of the charity of 
St. John de Dieu. 


At firſt they only made two vows, one of charity, the other of 


poverty; quitting the congregation when they pleaſed, To 


tye them faſt, Clement VIII. ordered them to make vows of 
perpetual hoſpitality and obedience. In 1700, Innocent XII. 
admitted them to make the ſolemn vows of chaſtity, poverty, 
obedience, and hoſpitality, under the rule of St. Auguſtin, and 
erected their congregation into a religious order, under the pro- 


tection of the holy ſee. Vid. Bonan. Catal. Ord. Relig. P. 1. 


Helyat. Hiſt. des Ord. Monaſt. T. 4. c. 19. Trev. loc. cit, 
BroTHERs of Death, a denomination uſually given to the reli- 
gious of the order of St. Paul, the firſt hermit, See the article 

ERMIT, Cycl. ; 

They are called brothers of death, fratres a morte, on account 

of the. figure of a death's head, which they were always to have 

= _ in order to keep perpetually before them the thoughts 

OT death. 


Their origin is not well known; by their conſtitutions, which 


were made in 162, it ſhould ſeem they had not been eſta- |' 


bliſhed long before pope Paul V. who approved of theſe con- 
ſtitutions; and Lewis XIII. by letters patent, in 1621, permit- 
ted them to ſettle in France. But ĩt is probable, this order of 
brothers of death was ſuppreſfed by pope Urban VIII. Hehot. 
ubi ſupr. T. 3. c. 44. Trev. loc, cit. | 

ROTHERS of penitence, or of the penitence of Jeſus Chriſt, a 
name given at Thoulouſe to the religious of the third order of 
St. Francis, called alſo Beguini; and to a fraternity of peni- 
tents held in the chapel of the church of the third order, under 


B 


the direction of the Beguini. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 2. p. 


5 2025. See BEGUINS, Cycl. 62.2 
Ded BRoTHERs, Fratres pii, adenomination given to all monks, 
whoſe habit was partly white, partly black ; they were other- 
wiſe called Agaches. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2. p. 529. 
Trev. Dict. ubi ſupr. p. 2026. | 
BOTHERS of St. Gregory the lluminator, a religious order 
eſtabliſhed in Armenia, in the 14th century, which being much 
reduced and decayed by the conqueſts of the Turks and Per- 
» Was, in 1356, united to the order of St. Dominic. 
ITrev. DiR. ibid. | rote. | 
{ BroTHeRs, . Fratres gaudentes, in Italy, denote the 
| Ban of the order of the Virgin ; af rated, at 
ain 1261, for whom a was preſcribe r- 
ban IV. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2. p. 528. 4 ö 
The ſame name was alſo given to divers of the Minorites, who 
Bled in a looſer manner than the reſt; ſometimes alſo called 
[ag See the article Bxouixs, Cycl. W I 
to 


« 


ROTHERS, in the Charter-houſe, a denomination given 
decayed Fu number of 80, who are ſubiilted 
gal diet, cloathing and lodging, on the eſtabliſhment. See 
| N CHaRkTER-HOUSE, Cycl. | | no 
* (© oor brathers are to be gentlemen by deſcent, came to po- 
*- or axes merchants, ſoldiers, or officers of the king's 
old. The conditions of admiffion are, that they haye no 
Ante for life worth 200.1, nor coming in, vii & madig, 24 l. 


S, 2K 


alms, they uſed that for- 


by pope Gregory XIII. in 1572, and | 
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been maimed in the public ſervice; in which caſe, the age of 

forty ſuffices. They wear a livery-gown within doors, New 

| View of Lond. T. 2. ſect. 6. p. 752. | | 

White BRoTHERs, the name of a ſect which appeared in Ruſſia 
towards the vegianing of the 14th century ; ſo called from 

| their white cloaks, on which was a St. Andrew's croſs, of a 

green colour. They pretended to immediate revelation, 

hy 6 fonc uy had enjoined them to recover the Holy land out 

7 the hands of the infidels; but they were of no long dura- 
on. 

BrRoTHERs of Arms, an appellation given thoſe who contraft a 
kind of fraternity ih war, obliging themſelves to the mutual 
ſervice and aſſiſtance of each other. 

Lame or maimed BROTHERs, among alchemiſts, denote the im- 
perfect metals which are to be cured of their lameneſs by the 
perfect elixir; i. e. are to be purified and ſeparated froin their 
droſs, &c, by the philoſopher's ſtone, Trev. Dit. Univ. T. 
2. P. 2026. | 

BROWS, or Eyz-BRoWws, Supercilia, are two hairy arches abov 
the orbits of the eyes, bunching out by means of ſome fat un- 

der the skin in this place. 
That end next the noſe is called the head, capirt, the other the 

tail, cauda, of the cye- broto. | 

The uſe of the eye-brows is partly to break the rays of light de- 
ſcending from above, that they may not dait too ſtrongly into 
the eyes; and partly to be a ſkreen to the eyes frotii ſweat, 
duſt, or other matters deſcending from the forehead. Heiſt. 
Comp. Anat. F. 276. p. 213. Keil, Comp. Anat. c. 4. $. 4. 
p. 191. 

BR 1 N in carpentry, a beam which goes actoſs of over- 
thwart a building. Neve, Build. Dict. in voc 

Brow-antler, the firſt branch of the horn of a haft or buck, ſhodt- 
ing out from the beam or main horn next the head. Cox, 

Gent. Recr. P. 1. p. 12. | 

BROWALLIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The perianthium is very ſhort; 
it conſiſts of one leaf of a tubular form, divided into five ſeg- 
ments at the edge, and remains after the flower is fallen; its 
ſegments are ſomewhat unequal in ſize ; the flower conſiſts of 
one petal, and is of a funnel-ſhape; the tube is cylindric, 

and of twice the length of the cup; the verge is even and 
divided into five roundiſh ſegments, the upper one being alittle 
larger than the others; the ſtamina are four filaments, placed 
in the upper part of the tube of the lower, and hid by the um- 
bilicus of the verge; they are all ſhort, but particularly two of 
them are much ſhorter than the others; the antherz are ſim- 
ple, crooked, and conniving together; the germen of the piſ- 
til is oval ; the ſtyle is capillary, of the length of the tube of the 
flower; the ſtigma is thick, obtuſe and emarginated ; the 
fruit is an one oval capſule, containing only one cell, and 
opening at the top into four parts, when ripe ; the ſeeds ate 
ſmall, and very numerous, and the receptacle ].rge. Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. p. 3o1. 

W a duſky kind of colour, inclining ſomewhat towards 
rednels. 

Dyers diſtingutſh divers ſhades and gradations of brown, a ſad 
brown, . London brown, clove brown, purple brown, walnut-tree 
brown, &c. 

Spdniſh brown is à dull ted colour, uſed by houſe-painters, 
chiefly for priming, as being cheap and eaſy to work. Sm, 
Art Paint. c. 2. p. 22. Neve, Build. DiR. in voc. 

BROWN bay, in the manege, is underſtood of horſes of a very 
dark cheſnut colour. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 493. See 

the article Bay, Cycl. and Suppl. | | 

BROWNIST'S (Cyc.)—Lipſenius and Konig, by a groſs miſ- 

take, make Sir Thomas Brown the unden of the ſect of 
Brionifts *. Biſhop Hall wrote againſt the Brownifts, Ro- 

binſon compoſed an apology for them v. Strwv. Introd. Hiſt. 
Liter. c. 1. C 4. P- 12. b Pfaff. Inttod. Hiſt. Theol. I. 3 
ſect. 11. p. 384.] | | FRY 
Pagit aſſures, that the Browni/ts were extinguiſhed early; Ro- 
bert Brown himſelf renouncing his errors, died parſon of Ay- 

Church in Northamptonſhite, and his followers were ſoon 
ſwept away; infomuch that, according to the teſtimony of 

George Johnſon, not one of them, then alive, continued faith- 
ful . But this muſt be taken cum grano ſalis. The defection 
of their founder, and the diviſions among themſelves, made 

_ them aſſume new names, and adopt peculiar tenets, from their 
reſpective chiefs ; as the Brouni/ts, who held the church of 
England to be Sodom, Babylon, and Egypt; the Wilkinſo- 

_ niatis, who affirmed themſelves apoſtles, as much as Peter or 
Paul ; the Johnſonians, who pretended to be the true antient 

" Browniſtsz the Ainfworthians, who this honour to 


. themſelves, treating the former as apoſtates ; the Robinſonians, 
© who accuſed both the former of being renegadoes and {thiſma- 
tics. Some even rank the Anabaptifts In the number of 
Brownifts *.—[*© Pagit, Hzrefiogr. p. 56. Id. ibid. p. 75s 
eg. ] See the article ANABAPTIsT, Cycl. and Suppl, 
RO „the tops of the branches of trees, whereon beafts 


feed. This is ſometimes alſo called brouce, and bruttle; 
baby from the French brout, which ſignifies the fame,” 
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R T. 1. in voc. 2 8750 | ; 1 
oWSE more properly denotes the food which deer find it young 
contin evading anew, uur imme £1 _ : 
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pounding a thing i 
on roots, woods, and other hard bodies, to make them yield 
their juice or virtue more freely than they would do whole. 


BRU 


be word is alſo written broumalia, 


SGloſſ. Græc. T. 1. p. 228, ſeq. voc. Bpyuaxa.] 


1. p. 297. | | 
BRUNEL A. See the article PRUNELLA, | 
BRUSH, an a of hairs or hogs briſtles, faſtened in the 


| ſerving to cleanſe divers bodies by rubbing therewith. Trev. 
Sheermens BRUsH, is made of wild boars briſtles, and ſerves to 


 FaicTION, Cycl. 


Davent. Midwif. c. 26. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 658. voc. ſco- 


Wire-Brusnts, are 


LE 


BRv$H of 4 fox, among 
tip or end of which is called the chape. Cox, Gent. Reer, P. 


4. p. 330, ſeq. _Waodw. Hiſt. Engl. 
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Beafts of Browss, or BzowsrnG beafts, a denomination includ- | 
ing all of the fallow kind, as the deer, roe-buck, rupicapra, 


Browst-4woed, the ſame with ſpray or bruſhwood. 
 BROWTING, Brouter, among 
breaking off the tips of the ſlender branches of trees, when too 
long in proportion to their ſtrength. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. 


1261. voc. Brouter. | | 
UISING, in — ſignifies the operation of breaking or 
ely, or by halves; frequently practiſed 


ALIA, (Cyel.) in antiquity, a religious feaſt celebrated on 
the day of the winter ſolſtice; from which indications were 
taken of the felicity of the remaining part of the winter. 

bromalia ; being form- 
ed from bruma, the ſhorteſt day * ; or, as others d, from 
Bromius, a ſurname of Bacchus, in whoſe honour the genera- 
lity of writers miſtakenly ſuppoſe this feaſt to have been held v. 
[* Vid. Yo. Etym. p. 297. Trev. DiR. Univ. T. 1, p. 1256. 
voc. Bromales. W Meurſ. Gloſſ. Græc. p. 123. Du Cange, 


The brumalia were alſo called hiemalia. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. = 


holes of a wooden handle or board, pierced for that . 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1258. voc. Breſſ. ä 3 
We ſay a round, a flat, or a ſquare br»h, clothes-bruſh, head- 
bruſh, horſe-bruſh, beard-bruſh, comb-bruſh, weavers-bruſh, and 
the like. Crouch, View of Brit. Cuſt, p. 124. | 


lay the-wool or nap of cloths, after ſheering it for the laſt time. 
Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 490. 

The fleſh-bruſb is of uſe in medicine, eſpecially in caſe of 
rheumatiſms, and certain cutaneous diſorders. the article 


The bruſh is alſo applied to the foles of the feet of new-born 
infants, when fainting, to find whether they be alive or dead. 


pula. | | ” 

The manner of making bru/hes is by folding the bair or briſtle 

in two, and bringing it by means of a pack-thread, which is 

engaged in the fold, through the holes wherewith the wood is 

Peres all over, being afterwards. faſtened thereon with gue. 
hen the holes are thus all filled, they cut the ends of the 


voc. Vergette. 


Bavsn, among painters, a larger and coarſer kind of pencil, 
made of hogs briſtles, wherewith to lay the colours on their 


large pieces. See the article PENCIL, cl. 


Bruſbes for painters are of divers Tg qa ſizes, ſome round, 
or drawing lines, and in 


imitating olive and walnut work. Smith, Art of Painting, 


others flat; the latter chiefly uſed 


c. 1. p. 5. 


The Chineſe painters Bruſb conſiſts of the ſtalk of a plant, 
whoſe fibres being fretted at both ends, and tied again, ſerve 
for a bruſh. Phil. Tranſat. No 250. p. 72. * 1 
Plaſterers have three kinds of implements wherewith they ap- 
ply their plaſter and white-waſh on walls, viz. ſtock bruſhes, 
Maxon, Mechan. Exerc. p. 249. 


round bruſhes, and pencils. 


See the article PLASTERING. 
' gilders, to lay on their 


Felib. I. 1. c. 21. p. 192. 
© Id. ibid. I. 2. c. 6. p. 247. 


French gardners, fignifies | 


2 
Alr, 


to make the ſurface even. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 2. p. 1878. 


the monkey- kind, the higheſt· and: the neareſt 


* 


Bruſtes are alſo uſed by glaziers, to clean their glaſs * ; by 
b, and by workers in ſtucco e, &c. 
d/ Idem ibid. c. 22, p. 208. 


d by filyer-ſmiths, and gilders, for ſcrub- 
bing filver, copper, or bras pieces, in order to the gilding 
them. Parkins. Treat. of Japann, c. 22. p. 686. 

There is a method of dying or colouring leather, performed 
rubbing the colour on the skin with a bru/b, This the 
| ich leather-gilders call brouſſure ;,. being the loweſt of all the 
ſorts of dye allowed by their ſtatutes, | | 


B R U 


Among brutes, the monkey kind bear the neareſt je. 

to man; and this, both in the external ſhape ny Sal 

ſtructure 4” though more in the former than the latter d, 11 

approaching the 
likeneſs of man, is the oran outang, or home: rs Sow 

* Boyle's Phil. Works Abr. T. * 146. 272 Tat — 


189. p. 373. Id. Ne 256. p. 339-] 
The Kudbüte and oeconomy of brutes make the object of wh 
is called comparative anatomy. See the article Av A TOMy 4 
Philoſophets are much divided about the eſſential characters or 
brutes. Some define brute an animal not riſible; or a living crea 
ture incapable of laughter; others, a mute animal, or a livin, 
thing deſtitute of ſpeech j the Peripatetics, an animal endow. 
with a ſenſitive power, but without a rational one 4. I. 
Platoniſts allow reaſon and underſtanding, as well as ſenſe h 
brutes, though in a degree leſs pure refined than that * 
men. Lactantius allows every thing to brutes which men hay. 
except a ſenſe of religion ©. Some ſceptics f have aſcribed * 
ligion and virtue to brites; and Solomon ſeems to aſſure us 
that the ſouls of men have no pre- eminence over thoſe cf 
brutes 8, —[4 Vid. Thom. Phil. Inſtrum. c. 38. p. 182. Choy, 
Lex, Phil. p.78. voc. Beftia. * La#ant. Inſt. Div. I. 3. c 
10. It. de Ira Dei, e. 7. * Stanl. Hiſt. of Philof. P. 13. 4 
13. p. 780, ſeq. Vid. Budd. Exerc. de Error. Stoicor. 1. . 
6. Anal. Hiſt. Phil. p. 100, ſeq. Eocleſ. iii. 18, ſeg.) 
Some ſpeak as if they held brutes to be moral beings, and un- 
der the obligation of the law of nature. Ulpian b, and other 
civil lawyers, are ſuppoſed to be of this opinion; as alſo the 
Stoics, from whoſe ſchool" this tenet is ſaid to have been fri 
"borrowed i. It is alleged on the other hand, that brutes can- 
not be ſubject to a law, unleſs they have a power of knowins 
him that made the law, judging whether he have a rigt to 
command them, and what is contained in the law, that they 
may direct themſelves accordingly * ; which ſeem all to be 
things out of the reach of brutes. But Ulpian's definition of 
the law of nature, Jus naturale et quod natura omnia animalia 
docuit, when fairly interpreted, does not imply, that brutes have 
reaſon and reflexion, but may be underſtood of that natural in- 
ſtin& common to man and brute, by which they are impelled 
to ſelf-defence, propagation of their ſpecies, &c. Ser a Vindi- 
cation of Ulpian, and the Roman lawyers, in Wolfi Horæ ſubſe- 
civ. Marpurg. an. 1929. —[ > Ulp, de Juſt. & Jur. Inſt. |. I. 
tit. 1. 1 Puffend. de Jur. Nat. & Gent. I. 2. e. 3. $. 2. Schil. 
Manud. Philoſ. Moral. ad Juriſprud. c. 6. p. 227. Bud. 
Anale&. Hiſt. Philoſ. p. 101. Seid. de Jur. Nat. & Gent. 
juxta Diſeiplin. Ebræor. I. 1. c. 5. * Vid. Grot. de Jur. Bell. 
& Pac. I. 1. c. 1. Seld. lib. cit. Puffend, de Jur. Nat. & Gent. 
I. 2. c. 3. Budd. Anal. Hiſt. Phil. p. 100, ſeq.] 
In antiquity, we find hrute animals deified, and divine honours 
paid to them, eſpecially among the Hyperborean nations i; a- 
mong the Egyptians, who worſhipped crocodiles ® ; the Indi- 
ans, ſerpents and vipers ; the Siameſe, elephants and the like. 
Hence alſo'images , and tombs, epitaphs, &c. o in honour of 
brutes.— [i Mem. Acad: Inſer. T. 7. p. 326, ſeq. * Bane, 
Diff. ap. Mem. Acad. Inſer. T. 4. p. 116. u Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
T. 1. p., 247. »Lipſ. Cent. 3. Ep. 89.] 
Albertus v and Schmidius © have diſſertations expreſs on the di- 
vine honours paid to brutes. — { ? Albert. Diſp. Hiſt. de Cultu 
Idolatra. Beftiar. Lipſ. 1669. 4 Schmid. Diſſ. Hiſt. Mor. de 
Honore Brutis non competente. Lipſ. 1686. Hale. Exerc. de 
Fabul. Hiſt. Semiram. F. 3. p. 9, ſeq. ] 3 
There are different faculties and degrees of knowledge in dif- 
ferent ſpecies. Some have only the motive and ſenſitive facu!: 
ties, as worms; others have alſo memory, and ſome imagine 
tion and invention, as monkeys and elephants * : beſides that in 
the ſame ſpecies, ſome in docility and ingenuity exceed others; 
and that the climate, air, and food, have their influence on the 
. brute kind, as on men; ſo that thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, in dif- 
ferent countries, are found to have different qualities; of which 
Engliſh horſes, dogs, cocks, &c. are a ſufficient proof *. II 
hard therefore to define any thing univerſally concerning b. 
What agrees to the oyſter or the ſtar-fiſh, which differ little 
from inanimate, will it agree to the oran-outang, which 
differs, except as to ſpeech, from ſome ſpecies of men! 


ſportſmen, ſigni 


the articles Ox R,  and.Izon. 


Baus is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a fall thicket, or coppice. 


See the article Coppics.. 


| In ain ſenſe, he word is formed from the middle age Latin 
A n ame. 5 


» 4 


art. p 33. 


Idee the articles AN1MAL, and RR AON, Cycl. and & * 8 
amounts to the fake with Bea e | They have gal 
oe Braers Ge md gg 


IN % 
we 
wor 


ifies his drag or tail, the 


Jr 108 — . . 1 
3RUSH iran- ore, ifies a kind of ore full of ſtriæ, reſembling 
the hair of a bruſh 


Grew, Muſ. Reg, Societ. P. 3. ſec. 2. c. 
Fol T. 1. p. 426, See 


BR USHIN NE. Among IO ELUEGES LA © hk A EAA OR 
one: a horſe ſhould cet a morning be- 


BRUTE, an animal deſtitute of the faculty. and ul: of xealon. 


who agree in aſcribing reaſon to brutes, do not all aſcribe t9 
them the ſame ſpecies or degree of reaſon : Galen, for inſtance, 
allows brutes only internal reaſon ; Porphyry alſo enunciative 3 
Lactantius only allows them practical reafon or prudence the 
Stoics alſo ſpeculative reaſon or ſapience ; Anaxagoras only ac 
tive reaſon, excluſive of paffive ; > hos reaſon on the 
ſecond act, excluſive of the firſt, ere is no talent, no 1. 
tue belonging to man, but what we ſee the reſemblance of * 
mong brutes, except perhaps curioſity ; they only ſeem tos 
N ien ©. eurioſity, whereby might be 
to make inquiries, and ſpeech,” by which they might comm 
nicate their diſcoveries nxt th Rho / Phyf. Div. I. 3. C. 
ſect. 2. F. 7. Vid. Evel. Diſc. of Medals, c. 9. p. 314 fel 
Mama ſ. Philof. Inſtrum. I. 38. F. 14. p. 184. pa. 14 
Phil. p. 78. sb. Diſe. TON Nat. C. 9, $. 18. p. 117 
They are incapable of eiente, for want of names and fy” 
: whereby to denote abſtract ideas.  Hobb. lib. cit. & 5. + 
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\ 


1 ledge; they have app 


= 


© 


lib. cit. c. LL 


BRU 


* prud which is only a pitch of experience, 
— — which can only. the fruit of evidence *. 
[* Pardies, ap. Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne 82. p. 4054, and 4071, 
* Hobb. lib. cit. C. 6. F. 4. p. 64.]J WP 
The chief operation f a rational foul is judgment, by which 
we diſtinguiſh true from falſe ; to which the memory and ima- 

ination are ſubſervient. But this cannot be aſcribed to brutes, 
ce they do not make propoſitions. Male. ubi ſupra. Hobb. 
$. 13. p. 55 : 
As for f or enunciative reaſon, to many it does not ſeem 
ſo ary, ſince many of the philoſophers condemn it as a 
vice, and enjoin abſolute ſilence : in reality, ſuppoſing a man 
naturally dumb, does it follow, that he is void of reaſon ? Is 
it any objection then to the reaſoning of brutes, that they have 
not the uſe of ſpeech, tho, as a late author expreſſes it, they 
have all the organs neceſſary for that purpoſe? Budd, Anal. 


Hiſt. Philoſ. p. 102, ſeq. 


| Plato ſeems to allow, that, in the reign of Saturn, brutes con- 


yerſed ; and St. Baſil himſelf reckons it as one of the beauties 
of the terreſtrial paradiſe, that bryutes ſpoke. W 

Some have pretended, that they ſtill have a jargon intelligible 
to one another; and Porphyry relates, that Iireſias and Apol- 
lonius Tyanzus underſtood their language. There is at leaſt 
a ſimilitude of ſpeech in brutes, for they know each other by 
their voices, and have their ſigns whereby they expreſs anger, 
joy, and other paſſions : thus a dog aſſaults in one ſtrain, fawns 
in another, howls in another, and cries when beaten in an- 


other. Tis true, their ſpeech to us appears rude and inarricu- | 


late; but perhaps ours is the ſame in their ears. And if the 
voice of brutes be unintelligible to us, does not the fame hold 


of the language of our own kind, till we have been inſtructed 


Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 279. 


in it? The language of foreigners, what does it appear to us, 
but a confuſed unmeaning heap of ſounds *. In fine, if laugh- 
ter be peculiar to man, we ſee the image of it in brutes, ſigni- 
fed by the motion of their ears, eyes, mouth, tongue, Cc. 
Laſtly, what is ſo peculiar to man as foreſight of futurity, but 
have not beaſts this, which lay up ſtores with great care in their 
cells, as the ant, bee, &c * — | Y Chauv. Lex. p. 79. * Sext. 
Embpir. Pyrrhon. Hypot. p. 781. Trev. Dict loc. cit. Pitiſc. 
= Chauv. Lex. p. 79 

Tis known, the antients allowed birds not only the know- 
edge of things preſent, but of futurity likewiſe, which they 
were ſuppoſed to diſcover, among other ways, by their voice. 
$ext. loc. cit. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 2. p. 376. See the ar- 
ticles AuGuRy, BIRD, Cc. Cycl. and Suppl. 

Divers moderns have aſſerted, that brutes were created immor- 


tal, and that they would not have died if Adam had not ſinned; 


that they will ſtill riſe again at the laſt day, and be taken up 
with man to heaven. Thomaſ. lib. cit. p. 185. 


Ihe generality of the antient philoſophers thought that brutes 


reaſoned : this, among the heathens, was the opinion. of Ana- 


- xagoras, Plato, Porphyry, Celſus, Galen, Plutarch, and others. 


Among chriſtians, Lactantius, and the whole body of Mani- 
chees and Gnoſtics d. Among the moderns, Valla, Sonner- 


tus, Arriaga e, Tho. Campanella 4, Gaſendus , F. Daniel, 


Can any perſon, ſays Lactantius, deny 
when they often outwit man himſelf ? Poteft aliquis negare bru- | 
_ tis ineſſe rationem, quum hominem i — 


and others, aſſert the ſame. Plutarch has a dialogue un- 
der this title, that brutes uſe reaſon. All the ſet of Pythago- 


ras ſhould be of the ſame ſentiment, becauſe the metempſy- 


choſis imports that human ſouls paſs into the bodies of brutes. 
that Erutes have reaſon, 


p 
[* Maurit. Specim. de Princip. Jur. Publ. p. 


Rerum, I. 2. c. 23. 


C. 4. p. 409. f Lafant. Inſt. Divin. 1. 3. c. 10.] 


The Stoics, holding that the Divine Being is diffuſed through | 
all creatures, were neceſſitated to maintain the ſouls of brutes to 


be divine, and conſequently that they had reaſon: Mall. 
- Cit, | 

The Sceptics paralleled brutes with men. Sextus, more parti- 

6 » gives a compariſon between dogs and the human kind. 
e 


3 ormer excels the latter as to ſenſe; it has a quicker ſcent, | 
whereby to purſue beaſts unſeen ; it diſcovers them ſooner by 


e eye, and is more acute of hearing. Sext. Enpir. on. 
Hypotyp. I. x. c. 13. Stant. Hiſt. Philof, P. 12. 1 780. 
A dog is not deſtitute of logic, as appears from Ghrylippus's 
famous inſtance, who obſerved, that a hound coming into a 


| road which divides into three, makes choice of the third by 
_ Virtue of an induction or ge for that having ſcented 


Tom tits 


ſepe deludant ? f.— 

; 53. Thomaſ. lib. | 

Lit. p. 186, © Diſput. Phyſ. 7. ſect. 6. ſubſ. 2. 4 De Senſu | 
Phyſ: ſect. 3. Membr. Poſter. I. 8. 


| 


hurtful, | hunt f eſpecially in ſuch caſes, Where ſhe takes the purfuit 
without any / neceſſity either of 
gating ber kink, 


22 —„ 


4 


ax. 
4 


n 
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or d 
vhich the latter make uſe of to eſcape their hunters, cannot be 
grounded on any knowledge, excepting that general knowledge 
which is derived from particular things 


have knowledge of what they feel, ve muſt alſo allow them li- 


: 
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them? Was not the cat at full Hb 


* 
— 
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| licking the part; if a ſplinter be got into his foot, he Rrive? 


to pull it out with his teeth ; ſtrictly obſerving Hippociates's 
rule, to keep the part affected, as much as may he, at reſt; and 
therefore holding it up in walking. When ſick, ot troubled 
with ill humours, he eats graſs, which makes him puke 3. Of 
how many medicines, how many arts do we owe the.inven- 
tion to brictes b? It was from the ſpider, that man learned the 
art of weaving; from the ſwallow we borrowed architecture; 
from the gooſe ſwimming, from fiſhes navigation, from ſilk- 
worms ſowing ; to omit many other inſtances of the like kind 
alleged by Plutarch i, Voſſius &, and others . [E Stanl. loc. 

cit. W Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Græt. 1. 4. c. 29. I. 4. p. 3343 
ſeq. i Vid. Plut. de Solert. Animal. p. 974. * Ve. de 
Orig. Idolat. I. 3. c. 67. olf. Not. ad Caſaubon p. 262. ] 

How many actions are obſerved of brutes, not to be accounted 
for without reaſon and argumentation? As that commonly 
noted of a dog, which, running before his maſter, will ſtop at 
a divarication of the way, till he ſee which hand his maſter 
takes, Or that when having got a prey, which they fear will 
be taken from them, they run away and hide it, and afterwards 
return to it. What account can be given, why a dog, being 
to Jeap on a table, which he ſees too high for him to reach, it 
a ſtool or chair happen to ſtand in the way, firſt mounts up 
that, and from thence the table ? If he were a machine, or 
piece of clock-work, and this motion cauſed by the ſtriking of 
a ſpring, there is no reaſon imaginable, why the ſpring, being 
ſet on work, ſhould not carry the machine in a right line to- 
ward the object that put it in motion, as well when the table is 
high as when it is low; whereas the firſt leap the creature 

takes up the ſtool, is frequently not directly toward the table, 

but in a line oblique, and much declining from the object that 

moved it ®. Who can but admire the ſagacity and cunning, 

of a hound, in purſuing a hare through all her windings and 

doublings ; of a hare in flying the hounds, with all her ſhifts 

and devices ; of beaſts that lay ſnares for others, as foxes, or 

cats for mice ? What numerous arts and ſtratagems do ſpiders 

practice in watching flies"? Nor is this addreſs only found in 

beaſts which live by prey, but in the more timorous kind, as 

deer, ſquirrels, and the like. That all theſe are owing to in- 

ſtinct or machinery, without any knowledge or ſenſe, is ſcarce 

conceivable. Tho' a dog, a fox, or a wolf, may be driven to 

hunt by inſtinct, or a blind impulſe of nature, yet unleſs there 
were alſo docility in him, would he, on ſmelling or ſpying the 

partridge, give notice to his maſter by wagging his tail? You 

ſay, that dogs, by long habit, and by force of rewards and pu- 

niſhments, may be taught many things : but do not this teach- 

ing, docility, and remembrance of blows, argue memory, fear 

and deſire, which cannot ſubſiſt without knowledge, ſenſe, plea- 

ſure and pain? But if brutes have knowledge, tis allowed 

they muſt alſo have judgment, and reaſon, and a ſcience of uni- 

verſals ; ſince a beaſt that hunts, eſpecially the firſt time, can 

only have a general idea or perception of the prey or enemy it 

is to purſue; that is, a fox or a cat, in hunting the firſt time 

for a bird or a mouſe, and, on the contrary, the bird or the 
mouſe which are hunted for the firſt time, do not the one per- 

ceive the prey, or the other the enemy, in this very place or 
time, and with theſe particular circumſtances, but only perceive 


prey or enemy in the general? Elephants, when they have 


once eſcaped the trap, become extremely diſtruſtful ever after ; 
they will not budge a foot without a great bough of a tree, with 
which they examine every ſtep before they ſet down their feet, to 
try whether there be any hole in the way. When they march 
in troops, if any of them perceives an hetb whereon a man has 
trod, he plucks it up, and delivers it to the next, who, having 
ſmelled it, tranſmits it to a third, and ſo on to the laſt ; who 
bereupon raiſing a huge noiſe, they all betake themſelves to 
flight; retiring to the hills, woods and other places, not fre- 


quented by men *.—{ ® Ray, Wiſdom of Creat. P. 1. p. 54. 


= Chauv. Lex. Phil. p. 377. voc. Machina, * Tavern, Trav. 


Ind. ap. Phil. Tranſat. Ne 326. p. 65.] 


Further, whatever imagines or opines, muſt neceffacily judge, 


| ſmce- opinion itſelf is only a ſort of judgment; ſo that a ſheep, 


which fears a wolf that ſhe never ſaw, muſt neceſſarily judge a wolf 
in the general an enemy to her; add, that the arts which foxes 
ake uſe of to catch hens or partridges, and thoſe arts 


„vhereby, from ſingu- 


lars perceived, we infer others not perceived; which is direct 
reaſoning. Cbauu. Lex. p. 358. ks 

Now admitting this know of brutes, muſt we not alſo ad- 
are attributes 
| © allowed them, fince all knowledge, even that called fenſe in 
man, and conſequently in brutes, is | 


ethought or conſciouſneſs, and liberty, which 
peculiar to ſpiritual beings? Thought muſt be 


Nor can any 
reaſon be alleged, whereby a man ſhould be judged conſcious of 


by ſenſe, and a beaſt not conſcious; if both 


derty, both of contrariety and contradiftion ; ſince otherwiſe 
how ſhould the hope of reward, or fear of puniſhment, work on 
iberty either to hunt of not + 
ing her life; or propa- 
And 'tis known that 8 


* 


moſt ſtudious and e 
and that hunting, with them, is rather a kind 
our ſportſmen, than a work of neceffity. On the | 
Whole, brutes, if they have knowledge, ſince they act as per- 

fectly for the attainment of their ends as man, are of conſe- 


among 


BRU 
1 ve beſt el; 


recreatio Nz as 


- quence as liable to praiſe or cenſure, reward or puniſhment, as 


man. From whence will alſo follow, that their ſouls are im- 
mortal, and conſequently there muſt be a future ſtate, and 


proper manſions reſerved for them in another world, accord- 
ing as they have behaved in this. Chauv. lib. cit. p. 378. 
In reality, if the ſouls of brutes be ſpiritual, they muſt neceſſa- 


. rily alſo be indiviſible, and therefore immortal; ſince there is 


duty to God is a contradiction. 


- 


no argument deducible from the light of reaſon, in proof of 
the immortality of human ſouls, more than of brutes. And, 
— allowing the ſouls of -brutes to have knowledge, they 
alſo have religion; ſince an intelligent creature without a 
Certainly, if a brute knows 
any thing truly, it muſt know itſelf in the firſt place, from 
which knowledge it will naturally be carried to the knowledge 
of its Creator; ſince one of the firſt and eaſieſt things it can 
know, is that it did not make itſelf : from all which it will fol- 
low, that brutes are alſo ſubject to the ſtings of conſcience, &c. 

Chauu. lib. cit. p. 79. 
BRU r ES. The Carteſians, on the other hand, adopt 


8 4 
that ge paradox, of the mechaniſm of brutes ; and aſſert 


them not only void of all reaſon and thought, but of all per- 


ception, This ſyſtem is much older than Des Cartes; it was 


borrowed by him from Gomez Pereira, a Spaniſh phyſician, 


who employed thi 
entitles Antoniana 


years in compoſing a treatiſe, which he 
argarita, from the chriſtian names of his 


father and mother. It was publiſhed in 1554. But his opi- 


nion had not the honour either of gaining partiſans, or even of 
being refuted ; fo that it died with him. Vid. Yo. de Orig. 


 Idolel. I. 3; c. 41, where Pereira's tenet is thus repreſented 


from his own apology : Illos motus brutales, quicungque in brutis 
viſuntur, non fieri is videntibus, audientibus aut guſtantibus, 


eu 
vel ab ſpeciebus objeftorum inductis in eorum organis naſtris ſenſi- 
tivis ſimilibus, cum preſentia ſunt ſequenda vel fugienda : vel a 
1 cum hec abſunt. 

his was revived by Des Cartes *, and further afferted by Le 


Grand b, D'Armaſon ©, and others of his followers, who were 
led to adopt this doctrine, from that principle of his philoſo- 


phy, that the eſſence of the foul conſiſts in thinking; ſo that, 
ſuppoſing knowledge and thought in brutes, they muſt have 


. ſouls like thoſe of men; the ſenſitive ſoul of the Ariſtotelians 
being held by him a mere chimera.—[*Vid. Cart. P. 2. Ep. 40. 
Quad ad bruta attinet, adeo aſſueti ſumus credere quod illa non ſe- 


cus quam homines ſentiant, ut facile non ſit opinionem hanc deponere, 


. ſed fs que aſſueti eſſemus videre automata, que acliones noftras om- 


| F ſpect alſo they may be ſaid to have ſenſe, as 


Brutis. 
1684. 7 19, ſeq. Themeſ. Diſſert. Proem. Juriſpruden. Div. 
40. 


nes imitarentur, quas,quidem imitari paſſunt, atque illa pro auto- 


matis habere, neutiquam dubitaremus, quin animalia ratione d:fti- 


tuta forent 


automata, Le Grand, Inſt. Philoſ. P. 7. c. 
18. n. 5. 


wogue 
Fiuſd, Diff. de Carentia Senſus atque Cognitionis in 
© D* Armaſon, La Bete transformee en Machine, 


ut Pereira does not appear to have been the firſt inventor of the 


doctrine; ſomething like it having been held by ſome of thean- 


tients, as we find from Plutarch a, and St. Auguſtin e. The latter 
of which reaſoned thus : Miſery my the conſequence of ſin, it 


follows, that brutes which have not ſinned, ſhould not be miſe- 


rable. Now they would be miſerable, if they had perception. 


- Therefore they have none. Beſides if brutes had a ſoul, God 


would not have given ſinful man an abſolute power over them, 


the Stoics, Diogenes the Cynic had maintained, that brutes had 
neither perception nor knowledge, and were mere machines. 
So that Pereira has been unjuſtly taxed for broaching a novel- 
.I Plutarch, de Placit. Philoſ. I. 5. c. 20. * Auguſt. de 
uantit. Anime. Vid. Poſch. Invent. Nov. Antiq. c. 3. 
Walc. Lex. Philoſ. P · 224. Voc. Beftte, Trev. DiR. Univ. 
T. 1, p. 1002. voc. Befte.] Try | 
"Tis argued by the retainers to this ſyſtem, that the ſoul of 
brutes is altogether corporeal, and conſequently void of know- 
ledge, which all body, in their ſyſtem, is abſolutely incapable 
of ; that their ſoul.is only their blood, or ſome of the purer and 


 Hner parts thereof, as frequently expreſſed by Moſes ; that 
Fee indeed life, but that this conſiſts ＋ an aptitude 
or diſpoſition of the body for certain motions. In which re- 


ect al they do many thin 
by inſtinct the ſame as men by reaſon 3 but that their — — 


are all ſudden, and blind, not ariſing from any knowledge or 
n ſoul, but from the fabric i 


and connection of 


their parts, as the motion of Archytas's wooden dove, Regio- 


4 


1 to exhibit all the phenomena which wo ſag of 


Flt 


montanus's iron fly, or of innumerable other contrivances of 
man are known to be t. That brutet exceed men in their 
. operations, no otherwiſe than as a watch can 
tell the hour better than. the artiſt himſelf, that made it. And | 
i weak man can make machines to 


keep time, and 


perform things ſeemingly fo 
beweg) was jt for an.infinitely wiſe Being /to 


_ Pr 1 


without any either ſenſitive or rational ſoul? * 


and a right to kill them for nouriſhment, - Mr. Du Rondel, 
profeſſor at Maeſtricht, has proved from Plutarch, that, before 


: 


per quemcumgque alium ſenſum exteriorem vel interiorem—Sed | 


—— — 


| 


actions of byutes may be well accounted for, and ate no more 
indications of knowledge than the action of a vine, which, 
preſaging that it ſhall not be able to ſupport its own weigh 

ſeeks out and clings to the elm; or of the ſenſitive plant, which. 
upon the approach of a hand, ſhrinks or contracts itſelf. How 
many even of man's actions are reſolvable into the ſame prin. 
ciple of mechaniſm ? Is it by I or deſign, or by in- 
ſtint, that we wink when any thing ſuddenly approaches our 
eyes ? that when we ſtumble with one foot, the other preſently 
flies to its affiſtance ? that, in falling, we naturally ſtretch out 
our hands ? that a man under torture cries out whether he will 
or no ? that we continue to walk ? that an artificer can proceed 
in his work, and a muſician to play on, when our thoughts are 
turned to ſomething elſe? How is it we breathe, our heart 
beats, the limbs are moved, and the ſtomach and inteſtines 
make a due ſeparation of the food, rejecting what is uſeleſs, 
and conveying the reſt into the blood? Is the flight of a bird 
from a gun, or a ſcare-crow, owing to a higher cauſe than that 
of a man, who, on any ſudden noiſe or danger near him, in- 

ſtantly flinches back, or diſpoſes himſelf for fioht.—[ 8 Chauy. 
Lex. Phil. p. 


> 1d. ibid. p. 378. Walc. Lex. p. 228, ſeq.] 
Thus do the 


Sher reaſon, till they have almoſt brought 
men to be machines, as well as brutes. So near is the affinity 
between the ſpecies of animals, that one ſect of philoſophers 
cannot extol man without elevating brutes together with him; 
nor another degrade brutes, but that man muſt keep them com- 
pany. But no direct argument, it is to be obſerved, is alleged 
in ſupport of the automatiſm of brutes. The doctrine is only 
maintained by what logicians call preſumptions, or prejudices, 
drawn from the inconveniences ariſing from the ſuppolition of 
the con The only ſhadow of an argument is, that God 
could have created machines to perform every thing that is 
done by brutes. They do not go ſo far as to prove that he has 
done it. Their fallacy lies in not diſtinguiſhing the poſlib'e 
from the probable ; but from the poſſibility of a thing infer- 
ring its probability. Morhoff, and ſome others, allow of truth 
on both ſides of the queſtion; and conclude, that the difficulty 
will never be decided. Aforhbef. Polyhiſt. I. 2. I. 2. P. 2. c. 
r |: 
Perhaps the beſt argument againſt the ſyſtem of machines is, that 
it is contrary to the commonſenſe and apprehenſions of all man- 
kind. Ought not thoſe, who deny that brutes have ſenſe, to 
be combated with the ſame weapons that are uſed againſt the 
Sceptics, who deny all truth and certitude, and againſt the Im- 
materialiſts, who deny the exiſtence of bodies? God has cer- 
tainly made fools of men, if brutes be machines. Du Hane!, 
de Corp. Animal. I. 3. c. 1. Opp. Phil. T. 2. p. 609. 1. 
eadem vel ſimili cauſa ii mibi videntur eſſe, qui beſtias omni cogrta- 
tione privant, ac ſceptici, qui omne veritatis lumen nobis eripiurt. 
Utrique ſatis validis utuntur rationibus, nec facile refelli poſſurt : 
ſed ipſa nature voce cui obſifti non poteſl, communi, onnium ſenſu, 
experientia, & ipſa rerum evidentia ita revincuntur, ut ea dicant 
omnino non ſentiunt. | 
enry More, in his Enchiridicon Metaphyſicum i, F. Daniel, 
in his Nouvelles Difficult&s, publiſhed in 1693, and in his 
Voyage du Monde de Deſcartes, as alſo F. Pardies, in a trea · 
tiſe of the knowledge of brutes, have preſſed the Carteſians 
hard. Paſchius has alſo a diſputation on the ſenſe and know- 
| ledge of brutes *, and Willis | a treatiſe on the ſouls of br. 
—[+c. 24. * De Brutorum Senſibus & Cognitione. * Wik 
lis, de Anima Brutorum. Oxon. 1672. 4. an extract of which 
is given in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 83. p. 4071.] | | 
But to ſay the truth, we are not much wiſer for the labours of 
theſe learned gentlemen. e common opinion of the un- 
taught and unprejudiced part of mankind ſeems to be, that 
brutes have ſenſe, imagination, re and paſſion, but that 
they are void of unde ng and reaſon ; that is, in the lan- 
age of philoſophers, they have the inferior faculties of the 
| ul. but not the ſuperior. Nor will the diſtinction app 
groundleſs to thoſe who attend to the difference between 
objects of the mind, and its acts about theſe objects; as alſo to 
the difference between the confuſed and the diſtinct com 
ſion of any thing. | 
After all that has been ſaid about the faculties of brutes, uhat? 
difference between them and even a child, who can ſpeak, 3 | 
kon, and perform the operations of arithmetic! Some ph Wy 
ſophers gravely tell us, that brutes want ſpeech to expreſs mw 
ſelves ; and affign this as a cauſe of their ſeeming want of 
derſtanding. But will not a parrot, brought up in 1 f bt 
with children, learn to pronounce words ſooner than the)! 
will he therefore alſo learn to expreſs his thoughts, pom — 
Sc? Ought we not therefore to fay, that brutes cannot Pete. 
or make uſe of general ſigns, which is implied in ſf — 
cauſe have no und ding; inſtead of ſaying, kis 
to be without underſtanding, becauſe they cannot ſpeak 
true, brutes do many things, from ſome principle rem 
_ fible. to us, although there are inſtances of a like als HY 
man; but it does not follow, that this principle is und anin- 
ing and reaſon. A bee does not make honey, nor does 
fant ſuck from reaſon. The like may be ſaid of . 
actions of [brates, as building their De. ny 
Principles of ſuch actions is, man perhaps be beyond me het 
of the human faculties to cmprehend. But whatever 
i fax from putting brues an n level wit man. The fiber, 
/ | Fs | 


BRY 


© 4 , ofe who, in other reſpects, admit of in- | 
5 immenſe Jan, fen + order of beings to another, muſt 
_ — is a vaſt chaſm between man and the moſt perfect 
2 "See Mr. Buffon, Hiſt. Natur. Vol. 2. p. 443. | 
10 in the medical writings of the antients, a word uſed 

_ ofs the fatteſt and moſt reſinous kinds of pitch, and 
2 8 as propereſt for making the oil of pitch, called aleum 
_— ia ſeems to have been an adjective of diſtinction 
18 wy ph of pitch by the antients from their com- 

| on cuſtom of naming things from the places whence they 
k./ 4 brought; Brutia __ l name df a ny 1 the - 
treme parts of Italy. 14> e the article 

PITCH. 1 a 
a kind of convulſion, affecting the lower jaw, 

N e the teeth together; moſt Do obterved in 
children affected with worms. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 113. 
Ouinc. Lex. Phyſ. Med. p. . 
The word is Greek, Bevyuw®, formed from g or ge, 
frequently uſed by Hippocrates for chattering of the teeth. 
Feſ. Oecon. Hippoc. p. 129. See alſo Sc. Theſ. Eocleſ. 

„ p. 714. voc. Brvypu®-, | 
The Leith, or chattering of the teeth, is a ſymptom of the 
acceſs of an ague, or intermitting fever. 

BRYON, in the botanical writings of the antient Greeks, an 

abbreviation of the word bryoma. Wherever this word oc- 
curs in Dioſcorides, Theophraſtus, &c. it means only the 
white bryony; the later Greek authors, who have copied af- 
ter the writings of theſe, have called it bryonia, always writing 
it at length; and the virtues aſcribed to it are every where 
thoſe properly belonging to the white bryony. Yet the Latin 
tranſlators of the works of Dioſcorides and Theophraſtus, and 
many among the late 1 in 7 have | hw 
us the word lupulus as the tranſlation o ryon ; and are 
agreed in the 3 of that word's meaning the hop which 
we uſe in brewing. 
This is a miſtake owing to a too haſty reading ; for it is 
evident to thoſe who enquire deeper into the writings of the 
antients, that their cumele, ,t. was our hop; that being de- 
ſcribed as a twining plant, as well as the Hen, and having all 
the virtues of the hop, though the other has not. The later 
Greeks have called this xewanefcrurr, ctimelubotane. 

BRYONIA, in botany, a name uſually made to take In two 
different genera of plants, under the names of alba and ni gra, 
the white and black kind. Mr. Tournefort, however, has 
determined this word to expreſs only what we call the white 
bryony, making tamnus the name of the black. 

BRToxIA alba, white bryony, is a genus of plants, the characters 
of which are theſe: The flower is compoſed of only one leaf, 
which is of the ſhape of a bell, wide open at the mouth, and 
divided into ſeveral ſegments; and this is uſually ſo nicely ſur- 
rounded by, and firmly incloſed in the cup, that it is not eaſily 
ſeparated from it. Of the flowers of this plant, which are 
very numerous, ſome are ſterile, having no embryo of 
fruit; others have the embryo. The firſt kind are called 
male flowers, the ſecond female. The embryd in the female 
flowers ripens into a berry, of a round or oval figure, which 
contains a number of roundiſh ſeeds. To theſe marks it may 
be added, that the bryonies are all climbing plants, and have ten- 
drils to faſten themſelves to whatever is near them. 

The ſpecies of bryony enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 

theſe. 1. The rough-leaved white 1 with red berries, 

called the wild vine. 2. The black-berried white bryony ; this 
is called by Dodoneus black bryony. 3. The large fruited white 
typ of Ceylon, with leaves very deeply divided, called by 
ſome balſamina ſcandens, and the ſtinking momordica. 4. The 
imaller-herried white bryony of Ceylon, with deeply jagged 
caves. 5. The yellow-flowered African white bryony, with 
ſmooth and very deeply divided leaves. 6. The tuberoſe- 
rooted African white br; ony, with green flowers. 7. The fig- 
leaved cluſtered white bryony. 8. The American white bryony, 
with red berries, reſembling olives. 9. The creeping Ame- 

TIcan white bryeny, with a ſmooth an leaf. 10. The 

creeping American white brzony, with rough angular leaves; 

and, 11. The Canada white bryony, with angular leaves and 

rries. Tournef. Inſt. p. 202; # eee 
has been a ſtrange confuſion among the Greek authors 
date, from the old wa | 


later 
plant; this having been done 


7 


| 


of writing the name of this 
abbreviation, bryon, pve, for 
Ma, Frome, Commentators have miſtaken'bryon for the 
name of another plant, and have rendered it by the word Ju- 
» the hop. the article Bxyon. INES 
ar, Boulduc, in his examinations of ſeveral 
nes, very juſtly obſerves, that tobit⸗ 
lame nature 
uſed in medicine. 
loſt its credi 


urgative medi- 
bryony is * * of the 
the mechoacan ; its root is the only part of it 
e. It was once in 
t, and become diſuſed. However, it is found to 
; ſomerimes alſo it operates by yomit; and 


an dropſical caſes. 
on very different from mechoa-an, 
| Ty, Eline principle, and no reſinous one. 
Ane, oor of this plant purges much more 


o 


ſtrongly in ſub- 


21 
of | 


t eſteem,” but has of late] 


2 very briſk 
uh re frongly by utine. Hence many have celebrated it 
y in In its analyſis, it r 


1 any preparation. © This” b dle oþſerved to be 


the caſe in all the other vegetable purges ; 
be too rough in its operation, 
fuſions, decoctions, 
ſubſtance. 

It is, when freſh, full of ati uſeleſs and redundant moiſture, 
and its doſe in infuſion in white wine, which is the beſt men- 
ſtruum, is a dram of the dried root, or halt an ounce of the 


green, which is about equivalent in ſtrength. Hiſt. Acad. Par. 
1712. | 


but as this is apt to 
the ſeveral preparations of in- 
and extraQts, are to be preferred to the 


Black Bxyotty; Bryonia nigra. See the article TAMN Us. 


BRyYoNia Indica, or Mechiacanna, a denomination 


BR YONIA Peruviana, a denomination 


given by 
on a falſe ſuppoſition, 
ſpenſ. P. 2. ſect. 8. F. 
voc. Mechoucanna. See the 


ſome to the merhoacarna, or white jalap; 
that it is a ſpecies of hryony. Lune. Di 
465. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 487. 
article MEcHoacan, Cycl. 
given by ſome to jalap, on 
account of its reſemblance to our bryory. Duinc. Diſpenſ. P. 
2. ſect. 8. §. 478. See the article JA LA, Cicl. and Li ppl. 


Wild Bn YONY; Broana Aypa, is uſed by Dioſcorides for the herb 


cha 


ztys. Gorr. Med. Defin. p. 81. voc. Brvwa, 


BRYTIA, Brera, among the antient naturaliſts, denotes the 


maſk or ſolid part of grapes, which remain after expreſſing the 
juice. Galen. de Alim. Fac. I. 2. c. 9. Caft. Lex. Med p. 114. 


BRYUM. See the article Wa LL-me/5. 


BxvuM laclucæ folio, a name 


given by ſome to the oyſter- green. 


See the article TREMELL a 


BUBALINUS ſerpens, in zoology, a name given by authors to 


the Anacandaya of the Ceyloneſe, a very terrible ſerpent, com- 
mon in that part of the world, and very miſchievous among their 
cattle z whence its Indian name, which ſignifies as much, Ray, 


. Anim. p. 332. See the article SERPENT. 


Syn 
BUBALUS, the buffalo, a ſort of wild bull, very common in 


BUBO, in zovlogy, 


are very large, and the feathers of its rum 
| tremely ſoft; its eyes have yellow iriſes, 


and black ſpots. Its legs are very ſtrong, 


B 


is as daring as the eagle in this reſpect; and 


many parts of Europe, and, in the pope's territories; kept 
tame, for the ſake of the milk of the female, of which the fa- 
mous cheeſes, called caſe di cava'lsy, are made. They are alſo 
commonly employed in the affairs of huſbandry, and have, for 
this purpoſe, a braſs or iron ring put through their noſes, and; 
by means of a rope, or thong of leather, put through this, they 
are managed at pleaſure ; though, if ever ſo well tamed, they 
uſually keep ſomething of their native fierceneſs. 

The buffalo is ſomewhat larger than the common bull; his body 
alſo is thicker, and his horns very large, thick, and black; the 
toughneſs of his skin, of which buff-leather is made, is well 
known. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 72: See Tab. of Quadr. No 12, 
a name uſed by ſome for the owl in general, 
but, by the more accurate naturaliſts, appropriated to the great 
horn- owl, called alſo, in ſome places, the eagle-ow!. Some au- 
thors have deſcribed three ſpecies of this bird ; but they ſeem 
to be only varieties of the ſame ſpecies, according to the diffe- 
rences of age, ſex, and other accidents, | 
The horn- owl is of the bigneſs of a gooſe, and has large wings, 
capable of extending to a ſurpriſing breadth. Its head is much 
of the ſize and figure of that of a cat, and has cluſters of black 
feathers over the ears, riſing to three fingers height; its eyes 
p long, and ex- 
and its beak is ſhort, 
over mottled with white, rediſh, 
and are hairy down 
to the very ends of the toes, their covering being of a whitiſh 
brown. It builds in high and inacceffible rocks, and feeds on 
birds, hares, rabbets, and every thing it can lay hold upon. It 
as It preys in the 
together, eſpecially 
b. of Birds, Ne 7. 


black, and crooked; it is all 


night, gathers a vaſt quantity of proviſion 
at the time of feeding its young. See Ta 
Rays Ornithol. p. 63. 


UBO, Bega, (Cycl.) in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed to denote 


that part otherwiſe called inguen, or groin. Barthol. I. 1. Anat. 
in Proem. Dieter. p. 159. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 114. See the 

article Ic u N , Cycl. | 
Galen, and ſome others after him, alſo give the denomina- 


tion bubs to tumors in the glands of the head, neck, arm-pits, 


and other parts; but the more exact writers reſtrain the deno- 


_ mination to tumors in the glands of the inguen; on either ſide 


3 


UBOES, venereal, 


of the pubis. Funct. Conſp. Chir. tab. 21. p. 149. | 
are tumors arifing principally in the groin, aſte 
contracting the venereal diſeaſe, and they are ſometimes attend- 
ed with the other ſymptoms of that diſorder, ſometimes they are 
themſelves the only ſymptoms of it. "Theſe ariſe ſometimes 


ſooner, ſometimes later after contracting the infection. The tu- 


mor firſt appears with hardneſs, redneſs, and pain either in one 


or both the groins, and ſometimes in the arm-pits. Great care 


is to be taken to diſtinguiſh, in theſe caſes, whether the b be 


lab be miſtaken for a benign one, 
| T2 'buboes are known to be venerenl, 


of a benign kind, or be really from a venereal infection; for 
miſtakes of this matter are on both ſides very dangerous. If a 
benign lubs be miſtaken for à venereal one, the patient is uſu- 
ally treated in too harſh a method, and has more trouble and 
pain than are neceſſary; and, on the other hand, if a venereal 
he is uſually treated ſo im- 
ly as to be brought into a confirmed lues. * bo 
when they are the con- 
zecompanied-with or pre- 
and other H mptoms of the 


es of impure embraces, or are 
by gonorrhæas, chancres, 


venereal diſeaſe. When from theſe attendant ſymptoms, and 


from the patient's confeſſion; we find the be t& be venereal; a 


| 5 R cure 


B UB 


cure is immediately to be ſet about; for though there is no 


great difficulty or danger in theſe caſes when taken in time, 
yet there are few in which delays are of worſe confequence ; 
for, from theſe, from an irregular courſe of life, or from an im- 

method of treatment, the cure often becomes extreme- 


ro 
K difficult, and the patient too frequently gets into a confirm- 
edlu 


es. 

It is much diſputed whether the cure of theſe tumors by diſcuſ- 
| fion be ſafe; many are of opinion, it is by no means to be 
allowed in theſe any more than in peſtilential b»boes, ſince in 
both caſes, by that means, the poiſon is driven back into the 
blood. But the caſe is not parallel, and the truth is, that, in 
theſe tumors, the cure by ſuppuration, is flow, tedious, and at- 
tended with many inconveniences, and that much better effects 
may be produced, and that with the greateſt ſafety, by purging 
and; mercurial medicines, with the decoctions of the woods, and 
other purifiers and ſweetners of the blood. F 

The beſt method, whether the hulo be attended with a gonor- 
rhza or not, is to purge frequently, and give proper doſes of 
calomel ; for b»boes can never be ſafely cured till the body is 
perfectly freed from the venereal venom ; and, by this means, 
if there be a gonorrhza in the caſe alſo, that is cured at the 
ſame time . When there is a great inflammation, and the pa- 
tient is of a robuſt plethoric habit, it is always neceſſary to 
bleed ; while this method is followed, diſcutient plaſters ſhould 
be applied externally to the tumor, as the mercurial plaſter or 
the like, and the patient ſhould be kept to a regular courſe of 
life, and a proper diet. By this method, venereal buboes, which 


are not become inveterate, may be cured with great eaſe and | 


ſafety. 
But f the ſurgeon be called in too late, if the bubo will not 
give way to theſe methods, or if, for any other reaſon, he 
ines to bring it to ſuppuration, the maturation is in 
this caſe to be promoted as faſt as poſſible; and one great me- 
thod to bring on ſuppuration with ſpeed, is to order the part to 
be rubbed ſtrongly, and for a conſiderable time, either with the 
fingers wetted with a little oil, or with linen Tags, till it look 
very red and inflamed, and this is to be often repeated, applying 
after each time a plaſter of diachylon, with the gums, or ſome 
Other of the maturating kind. While the patient is able to go 
abroad, violent exerciſes of all ſorts, as dancing and the like, 
are extremely proper, and do ſervice in haſtening a ſuppu- 
ration. When the pain will not ſuffer him to walk any 
longer, then it is proper to keep to 'the uſe of cataplaſms, in- 
ſtead of the plaſter; theſe are indeed ever much more ſervice- 
able to promote ſuppuration than plaſters, and the beſt on this 
occaſion are thoſe made of onions, roaſted under the aſhes, or 
of flour, honey, and yeaſt, or that of crumbs of bread boiled in 
milk, with the addition of a little ſaffron ; theſe are to be ap- 
plied warm to the parts, and frequently renewed, and it is al- 
ways beſt to rub the parts till they look wy red, before the 
application of them. During the uſe of theſe external reme- 
dies, the patient ſhould be continually taking decoctions of the 
woods, and ſmall doſes of calomel ; for theſe greatly attenuate 
the blood, drive it toward the skin, and correct the venereal 
venom. When theſe methods have brought the ſwelling to a 
perfect ſuppuration, the ſcalpel is to be taken in band, to make 
the opening. Great caution is to be uſed in making the in- 
ciſion, not to hurt the larger blood-veſſels, which might occa- 
ſion very dangerous hæmorrhages. To avoid theſe miſchiefs, 
che protuberant part of the Bube is to be preſſed outward by 
the fingers, before the ſcalpel is introduced to make the inci- 
ſion. Great caution is alſo neceſſary as to the time of opening 
theſe tumors; for the doing this either too ſoon, or too late, 
are of very bad conſequence ; the firſt brings on violent pains 
and inflammations, and other bad ſymptoms, and, by the latter, 
the venom has time given it to mix itſelf with the blood, and 
bring on a confirmed lues. | | 
If the patient dreads the knife, the hubo may be opened with a 
cauſtic z and by whatever means it is done, it muſt be after- 
wards well cleanſed. The proper drefling on this occaſion is 
the common digeſtive ointment, with a ſmall quantity of Ve- 
nice treacle, and a little red precipitate mixed in it; over this 
is to be applied a plaſter of diachylon, with the gums, or the 
like; by which means the lips of the bubo will be ſufficiently 
ſoftened; and when ſufficiently deterged in this manner, it may 
be healed by ſome vulnerary balſam applied on lint. It ſome- 
times happens, that the ulcerated bubo becomes ſo ſtubborn, that 
it will neither incarn nor cicatrize by the help of any medi- 
cines, but always diſcharges a copious quantity of matter. If, 
in this caſe, burnt alum and red precipitate prove of no ſervice, 
the actual cautery ought to be applied, and the lymphatics will 
| 8 have their communications for ever cut off. 
5 T8 Vs p. 207. 8 | 
BuBo es, Ae See PEsTILENTIAL buboes. | 
BUBONOCELE. (Cycl. ne make two kinds of bubonoceles ; 
the one + nt of ſome of the viſcera, as the omen- 
tum, or inteſtines, ſtopping in the groin, and not falling ſo far 
as to the ſcrotum ; the other a collection or ſtagnation of ex- 
crementitious humours in the inguinal 
the brone v. Agurt. 1:3. c. 53. Gal, 
Nat. C. 16, * C. Lex, Med. p. 114.) See the 


— 


in ſeat, from 


articles 


| 


; which latter is | |. 


Tum. Pret. | 


BUBONIUM, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
after atticus. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See the article ASTER 
BUBONIUS lapts, a figured ſtone, in ſhape reſembling an owe 

head, of a flinty ſubſtance, black within, and cineritious with. 


out. It was thus denominated by Dr. Plot, havi 
before named by naturaliſts. Plet, Nat. Hiſt. Ordeal. TP 


. 45% 
atatfica. in zoology, a ſmall freſh-water fiſh 
bouviera and peter; it is ſmall, flat, and very ſhort, approach- 
ing to a round rather than a long ſhape, and of a fine ſilve 
, whiteneſs. It ſeldom exceeds two inches in length. It hi; 
one ſmall fin upon the back, and is covered with large and 
broad ſcales; its mouth is very ſmall, and has no teeth, and its 
eyes are of a fine and perfect black. Its gall is ſo large, that 
it is impoſſible to take out its guts without breaking it; and 
thus the fiſh gets a diſ.greeable bitterneſs in its taffe, which 
makes it little regarded. Bellonius de Piſcib. 
BUCA, in natural hiſtory, a name by which ſome authors call 
the buccinum. 
BUCAO, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 


AO, in the people of th 
Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of ſcreech owl, which of the 


ſize of a peacock, It is very common in thoſe iſlands, but 


wholly unknown to us, and is a very beautiful bird, but makes 
a hideous noiſe in the night. 


BUCARDITES, or BucarDra, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given by many authors to a ſtone, in ſome degree reſembling 

the figure of an ox's heart. See Tab. of Foſſils, claſs 9. 

It is uſually of the ſubſtance of the coarſer ſtones, and is no 

other than a quantity of the matter of ſuch tone received 


while moiſt into the cavity of a large cockle, and thence aſſum- 


ing the figure of the inſide of that ſhell, the depreſſion of the 
head of the cockle, where the cardo or hinge of this ſhel! is, 


makes a oy Tra: large dent in the formed maſs, which gives it 
a heart-like 


ape. 

Theſe, and caſts of a like kind, of the matter of various ſorts 
of ſtones and other foſſils, of which the common pyrites is not 
the leaſt common, are very frequent in many parts of the 
kingdom; the ſtone-pits of Glouceſterſhire, 9 
ſhire, and Oxfordſhire, afford them in great quantities in 
ſtone; and our own tile clay- pits about London produce great 
numbers, formed of the matter of the common pyrites. Theſe 
laſt are principally of the buccinum or nautilus kind, but are 
caſt in the ſhell, exactly in the ſame manner as the buar- 
dites. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 646. 

The bucardites are the larger ſtones of the ſpecies of cardites; 
they are generally of a whitiſh colour, ſmooth and plain; tho 
there are ſome ribbed on each fide. Plot mentions a bucard:- 
tes, which he found at Stretford in Staffordſhire, which weighed 
twenty pounds, tho broken half away, curiouſly reticulated, 
with a white ſpar-coloured ſtone. Plot, Nat. Hiſt. Oxfordlh. 
c. 5. F. 145. p. 128, Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. ſect. 1. c 


I. p. 26 Bo | 

BUCARDIUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a kind of heart-ſhell, reſembling an ox's heart in ſhape; 
it is of the genus of the cordiformes, or heart-ſhells, and 
differs from the other kinds, in being of a more globular 


figure. | 

| The cabinets of the curious afford us ſeven ſpecies of this 
ſhell: 1. A yellow-furrowed one. 2. A grey ſpinoſe one. 4 
A white furrowed one. 4. A thicker narrow one. 5. The thi 
one, with a cardo ſeparated from the apex. 6. The thick kind, 
with the cardo at the apex ; and, 7. The baſtard Noah's l- 


5 called by ſome 


ſhell, See HearT-/bells. 7 6 
BUCCA FERREA, in botany, a n ime given by Micheli to 
genus of plants, called ſince by Linnæus Ruppia. Michel. p.35 


See the article RuPPIaA. 
BUCCZ muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by ſome to tht 
muſcle more uſually called the buccinater and contrabens lobi 


BUCCALES glandulæ (Cycl.)—Steno, and ſome other write 


confound the buccal with the maxilla ands -; from 

they are really diſtin v. [ Sten. Obſerv. Anat. p. 14 

b Phil. Tranſ. Ne 304. p. 6, ſeq.] See the article Maxit” 

LARY, Cycl. and Suppl. 

BUCCANEERS (Gel.) are uſually confounded with freeboote” 
from whom, in ſtrictneſs, they ought to be diſtinguiſhed The 
antient inhabitants of Hiſpaniola, and the other Caribee il 
after their conqueſt by the Europeans, conſiſted of four ranks 
or orders of perſons, viz. buccaneers, or bull-hunters, who coul. 
ed the woods; freebooters, who ſcoured the ſeas as pri. 

| huſbandmen, who tilled the lands; and ſlaves. Of theſe, 
two firſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt, by their military 6” 
ſition, and the ravages they made, eſpecially among the of 
niards, Their hiſtory, given by Oexmelin, under the title ) 
The hiftery of the freehooters and buccaneers, from the year "67? 

- to 1689, is full of the moſt daring reſolute enterprizes, ll 
2 a Way horrible 8 Rc. 4 1 Hiſt 4 10 

Eſpagn. T. 3. 7, ſeg. Bibl. Raiſon. I. II. P. 13% 

Savar. Did. Comm. . I, p. 417, ſeg. Atlas Marit. p. 44 


A, ar BuceþL4.Ay 3 term uſed by medicinal J, 


Buro, and BxoncuocaLie, Cycl. and. Supt,  \ 


* 


d 


1 


and others make it e name of what we Pe 
Ne 


ww * „ * 


* >. » 


| 
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Ane, Glo, Lat. T. 1. p. 631. 
SUCCELLATI , a word uſed by ſome chirurgical writers for 


the opping the bleeding of an artery or vein, by applying 


lint to it. 
BUCCEI LATON, 


of a medicine, in 


Paracelſ de Ulcer. 


in the antient medical writers, the name 
which ſcammony was the principal ingre- 


dient. e iſe. and 
mix pepper, and the ſeeds of ſmallage, aniſe, l 
3 2 2 and then mixing up the whole with 
e thick electuary, they ſent it to be baked in an 
— 1 n of Egineta; but Aetius de- 
oven. This is the buccellatum of Egineta; bu ; 
{cribes it as made of ſcammony, with its correctives, put into 
ſermented flour, and baked in the oven into a ſort of loaf. 
Aelius, I. 3. C. 100. Ægineta, |. 7. c. 5. Cat. Lex. Med. 
p. 114. f 1 "a 
'TLATUM, in antient military writers, denotes camp 

NOM baked hard-and yl both for lightneſs and 
keeping. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. 17. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
T. 1. p 633. Spartian. in Nig. c. 10. Calv. Lex. p. 127. 
See the articles BREAD, and BISKET. 

The word is formed from buccea, or buccella, a morſel, or 
of meat. : 
— 5 carried with them enough for a fortnight, and 
ſometimes much longer, during the time that military diſci- 
pline was kept up. Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 139. Pi- 
1c. Lex. Ant. I. 1. p. 299. Briſſ de Verb. Signif. p. 87. 

u Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. I. 1. p. 212. voc. Be I. 

BUCCINA (Cycl.) — This inſtrument was in uſe among the 
Jews, to proclaim their feaſt-days, new-moons, jubilees, ſab- 
batic years, and the like *. At Lacedæmon, notice was given 
by the buccina when it was ſupper- time; and the like was done 
at Rome, where the grandees had a buccina blown both before 
they ſat down to table and after v. [ Partoloc. Bibl. Rabbin. 
P. 2. p. 186, ſeq. > Schel. ad Polyb. p. 1183. Buleng. de Imp. 
Rom. I. 2. c. 33. Schoetg. Ant. Lex. p 235. : 

The ſound of the buccina was called buccinus, or bucinus, and 
the muſician who played on it, buccinator. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Lat. T. 1. p. 633. 

Bvccina alſo 2 the ſpace or extent to which the ſound of 
the buccina may be heard. Du Cange, loc. cit. 

Buccina auris, in middle age writers, denotes the tympanum or 
drum of the ear. Vid. Frid. Imper. de Venat. 1. 1. c. 25. 
Du Cange, loc. cit. f 

BUCCINA TOR, Berau, (Cycl.) he that ſounds or winds the 
buccina. Aquin. Lex. Milit. p. 140. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
p. 300. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 127. . : 
Among the Romans there was a public ſlave, denominated 
buccinator nominum, whoſe office was to attend the public crier. 
Trev. Di&. Univ. T. 1. p. 1274. Pitiſc. loc. cit. 

BUCCINUM, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
lark-fpur. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

Buccinum is alſo uſed for 
ſhell. | 

BUCCO, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus, and ſome 
others, to the muſcle more 
trahens labiorum. 

BUCCULA, in anatomy, the fleſhy part under the chin. Bar- 
thel. Anat. 1. 3. c. 11. p. 532. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 114. 
Some extend the name farther to the whole lower part of the 
face, comprehending the under part of the lower lip, with the 
chin and the fleſhy part under it. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. 
p. 1275. 

dels in antiquity, denotes the umbo of a ſhield, or the 
part prominent in the middle thereof. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 
8. Þ. 143. 

It is — called, becauſe uſually made in the form of a mouth 
or face, either of a man or ſome animal. The like _— 
were ſometimes alſo found on other parts of armour, eſpeci 
ally on the loricæ and thoraces. Du Gange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 

634. Item, Gloff. Græc. T. 1. p. 215. voc. Bevxoxer, 
he generality of writers, after Turnebus, have miſtaken the 
buccula for the vizor *, or that part of the helmet which co- 
vers the mouth. In which ſenſe they interpret that of Juve- 
nal, Lorica & fratta de caſfide buccula pendens d. But that paſ- 
ſage quadrates equally well with the former acceptation.— 
[* Turneb. Adverf. I. 9. c. 16. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 
300. Briſſon, de Verb. Signif. p. 87. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 
* Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. I. 4. c. 9. p. 201. > Fay. 

. « V.I | ö ' 

BUCHNERA, in „the name of a ge! 
of which are theſe: The perianthium is tubular, 
conſiſting of one leaf, divided into five ſegments at the edge, 
and remaining after the flower is fallen. The flower confiſts 


the trumpet-ſhell. See TRUMPET- 


of one petal, which forms a very long and capil arched 
-_ 1 is plain and ſhort, and is divided lightly in- 
ve 


ents, which are ſmall at the baſe, and broader, and 
like a heart at the top. The ftamina are four ver 
filaments; the antherz are oblong and obtuſe ; the ger- 

men of the piſtil is oblong and oval; the ſtyle is very r, 
eb Rigs of ev yabe 3 ned the Bitte bens The 
fruit is a capſule of an oblong oval figure, pointed at the end, 
containing two cells, and opening at the top into two parts, 


N 


ually called buccinata, and con- 


of plants; the 


BUG 


The ſeeds are numerous, and of an angular figure. Linnei 


Gen. Plant. p. 302. Hort. Cliff. p. 501. 

BUCK, (Cycl.) a male horned beaſt of venery or chaſe, whoſe fe- 
male is denominated a doe. | 

A buck the firſt year is called à fawn, the ſecond a pricket, the 
third a ſorel, the fourth a fore, the fifth a buck of the fir/t head, 
and the ſixth a great buck, Cox, Gent. Recr. P. 1. p. 8. 
Buck is alſo applied to the males of the hare and rabbet kind. 
Hares commonly go to buck in January, February, and March, 
and ſometimes all the warm months ; ſometimes they ſeek the 
buck ſeven or eight miles from the place where they ſit. Cox, 
lib. cit. p. 86. | 

The buck rabbet is ſaid to kill all the young he can come at; 
on which account the doe is careful to hide her offspring in 
ſome remote corner, out of his way. 

The doe coney goes to buck as ſoon as ſhe has kindned. She 
cannot ſuckle her young till ſhe have been with the buck. 
When he has bucked, he uſually falls backward, and lies as in 
a trance half dead, at which time he is eaſily taken. Cox, ib. 


p. 92. | | 

Buck-meft, is uſed by ſome. for the maſt or fruit of the beech- 

tree. Dia. Ruſt, T. 1. in voc. 

Buck-bean. See TRIFOLIUM paluſtre. 

Buck-ſtins. See the article SK1ns. | | 

Buck Hall, in our antient law books, 4 toil wherein to take 

deer. Dugd. Monaſt. T. 2. p. 827. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 

T. 1. p. 635. 

By an antient ſtatute, no perſon is allowed to keep a buck- 

ſtall, who has not a park of his own. Stat, 19 Hen. 7. 

BUCKET, in hydraulics, a kind of veſſel or recipient chiefly of 

uſe for the railing and conveyance of water from wells, and 
other places. | 

The word is formed from the French bacgquet, a pail or tub. 

Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p 209. voc. Bacquet. 

In an army, buckets are carried with the aftillery, in the fire- 
workers ſtores. Gull, Gent. Di. P. 2. in voc. 

Town buckets, for extinguiſhing fires, are made of thick lea- 

ther, ſtrongly ſoaked and boiled, Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 4. p. 

1589. voc. Enu. 

One method of raiſing water, deſcribed by hydraulic writers, 

: by the means of a chain of buckets. JYolf. Elem. Hydraul. 
96. | 

BUCKING, an operation performed on linnen cloth and yarn, to 
render them ſomewhat white, by working them with lye made 

of aſhes. Di. Ruſt, P. 2. voc. Whitening, 

Bucking of cloth is the firſt ſtep or degree of whitening it. 

To drive a buck of yarn, they firſt cover the bottom of the 

bucking tub with fine aſhes of the aſh-tree, then ſpread the yarn 

thereon, then cover it again with aſhes, and thus ſtratum ſuper 
ſtratum, till the yarn is all in ; when they cover the whole with 

a bucking cloth, and lay on it-more aſhes, and pour in warm 

water, till the tub be full, and let it ſtand all night. Next 

morning they let the lye run into another veſſel; and, as it 
waſtes, fill up the tub with warm water from a kettle, and, as 
this waſtes, fill it up with the lye that runs from the bucking 
tub; ſtill obſerving to make the lye hotter and hotter, till it 
\ boils. Thus are both the tub and kettle to be ſupplied for at 
leaſt four hours, which is called driving a buck of yarn. Hought. 
Coll. T. 2. Ne 350. p. 397, ſeq. 

BUCKLE, in matters of trade, a little metalline machine; 
whereby to retain and keep faſt certain parts of the habit, as 
well as of the harneſs of horſes, &c. | 
The word is formed from the French boucle, and that, accord- 
ing to Caſſeneuve, from the barbarous Latin pliſcula, which 
ſignified the ſame . According to Menage, from bucula, the 
anſa or handle of a buckler b.— [( _ Orig. Franc. p. 26. 
vb Menag. Orig. p. 113. voc. Boucle. See alſo Du Cenge, 


Gloſſ. Græc. p. 215. voc. Bous. 
correſponding to the 


The buckle is a part of modern dreſs, 
Tye, and fibula, among tha antients. | 
Buckles are of divers ſorts, . as ſhoe and garter buckles ; ſome 
round, others ſquare, or oval, or cut, each of which have 
their reſpective artificers by whom they are made. 
The like may, be faid of the great variety of buckles belonging 
to the pack and hackney-ſaddles, ſuch as ſetts, black or oi 
buckles, ſanguine buckles, crupper buckles, breaſtplate buckles, 
and ſureingle backles : and to theſe may be added divers other 
.  Euckles, made promiſcuouſly with the former, as the heſter 
buckle, plain and knobbed, for the white bridles, and the open 
and plain crown buckles for the black ; and fo oland but - 
lle, the peaſe bnctle, chaſed buckles, Dutch and Irifh bur en; 
which are braſs, and made by the coppet-ſmith/ Pi, Nat. 
Hiſt. Staffordſh. c. 9. H. 80. p. 377. | + 
Girth-BexLs, among ſadlers; is a four ſquare hood; with a 
tongue, which is made ſteady, ing through à hole of lea- 
* faſtened with * mg Did Ruſt. in voc. 
BUCKLER (Cxyc/.) is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
© hield or target; and by the one of the other we'i 
render what among the antients were denoninated ao, -- 2 
"Pets, ſeutum; and parma ; though the three latter were diffa- 
rent from each other v.— [ a Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne 241. p. 206, 
* Salmuth. ad Pancirol: P. 7. tit. 534. p. 285; Pott. Ar- 


— —  — 


| chrol. I. 3. c. 4 T. 2. p. 32; ſeg. Nam. Roni 
* = i F N : l ; L 4 * . ent : Ot. 
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* 
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Not. P. 2. 1. 4. c. 9. Philoſophical Tranſactions, loc. 


Citat. 

The antients were particularly ſolicitous to preſerve their buck- 
lers in fight; it being highly infamous, and even penal, to re- 
turn without them . lt was on their buc{/ers that they carried 
off the bodies of their ſlain, eſpecially thoſe of diſtinction 4. — 
[< Pott. Arch, Att. I. 3. c. 13. p. 115. 4 Id, ibid. c. 4. p. 


34, ſeq.] 


BUCKLER of a caſt, denotes a moveable head, whereby to com- 


ou the contents of it. | 
n this ſenſe we ſay, a buckler of pilchards. Pett. Diſc. Du- 
plic. Proport. p. 114. See the article PILCHARD. 


BUCKRAM, a thick fort of linnem̃ or hempen cloth, ſtiffened 


with gum, chiefly uſed in the linings of cloaths, to ſuſtain and 
make them keep their form. 

The word is formed from the French baugram, which ſignifies 
the ſame; and this perhaps from the old French word bouque- 
ran, a ſort of ſtuff ſuppoſed to be made of goats hair,' called 


poi! de bouc. Trev. Dict. Univ. voc. Bougueran. Menage, 


Orig. p. 114. Caſen. Orig. p. 27. 

Buckrams are chiefly made of old cloth, eſpecially ſheets ; tho', 
for want of this, they are frequently alſo made of new linnen, 
gummed, ſtiffened, callendared, and dyed. Hought. Collect. 
T. 2. p. 409. No 355. Savar. Dit. Comm. L. 1. p. 432. 


voc. Bougram. 


BUCK THORN berries, the fruit or ſeed of a thorny tree, called 


by botaniſts rhamnus, or ſpina cervina. See the article RHAM- 
NUS. | 
They are larger than the elder berries, round and black, yield- 
ing a bitter purple juice, tinged with green, and holding thre 
or four cornered ſeeds. 
The tree grows in woods and hedges, having its branches ſet 
with long ſtiff thorns. 

The ſyrup is the only preparation of thoſe berries now in phy- 
ſical uſe. 

It is a ſtrong purgative, and effeQual in evacuating watery and 
flatulent humors; on which account it is eſteemed in drop- 
ſies, rheymatiſms, and even the gout. Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. 
ſect. 8. n. 472. p. 196, ſeq. 

Of buckthorn berries are made three ſeveral ſorts of colours; 
being gathered green, and kept dry, they are called row 
ries; which being ſteeped in alum-water, give a fair yellow co- 
lour, uſed by painters, book-binders, and leather-dreſlers ; 
who alſo make a green colour, called ſap- green, taken from the 
berries when they are black. Theſe being bruiſed, and put into 
a braſs kettle,” and there ſuffered to remain for three or four 
days, with ſome beaten alum put to them, they are afterwards 
preſſed, and the liquor uſually put into bladders, and hung up 
till it be dry: this is afterwards diſſolved in water or wine, but 
Canary is the belt, to preſerve the colour from 228 The 
third is of a purpliſh colour, made of the berries, ſuffered to 
grow upon the buſhes till the middle or end of November, when 
they are ready to fall of themſelves. Vid. Boyle, Phil. Works 
abr. Vol. 2. p. 76, 77. 


77 ä 
BUCOLICA, Bouxo2r, is by ſome uſed for the art of manag- 


ing, feeding, and bteeding cattle. Micræl. Lex. Philoſoph. 
PD. 233... 


BUCOLIC poetry is by ſome called A/rabic, as being ſuppoſed to 


have firſt commenced among the antient herdſmen in riding a 
ſort of waggons called aftrabes. | 

It is uſually divided into monoproſopium, wherein only a ſingle 
perſon ſpeaks, and amabeum, or dialogue wherein are ſeveral 


interlocutors. 


Theocritus's Idyllia, and Virgil's Eclogues, are the chief of the | 


antient bucolzics now extant. 

Some aſcribe the invention of bucolic poetry to the herdſmen of 
Laconia, who, not being able to hold the cuſtomary feaſt of 
virgins in honour of Diana Caryatis, by reaſon of the war with 
Xerxes, inſtituted Buxonagu, or bucolic exerciſes, in lieu thereof. 
Scal. Poet. I. 1. c. 4. p. 17, ſeq. Pott. Archæol. 1. 2. c. 20. 
T. 1. p. 408. 


Hence alſo the 927 of a ſort of poetical champions, called 
t 


Puxonera, by the Latins luctiones, who went about the coun- 
contending for the prizes frequently propoſed for the con- 


| dean in this kind of combat. Of which rank Daphnis was 


moſt*diſtinguiſhed. They not only rehearſed their verſes, 
but plaid on a ki 


cit. p. 17, ſeq. 


to the birth - place and adventures of Daphnis. Hiſt. 
ſcript. T. 3. p. 123, & 1315 ſeq. 


of fiſtula or pipe, called rinx. Scal. loc. | 


. TY, | 

The abbot Goulley has a diſſertation expreſs on the antient bu- | 
colic poetry of Sicily; wherein there is a particular enquiry in- 
Acad In- 


BUD 


betiveen the lobes, as to be almoſt indiſcetnible. in fins 
plants the leaves of the buds are but two, in others four, in 


5. F. 3, ſeq. p. 206, ſeq. 

BuD is alſo uſed to denote the beginning of a bloſſum 
ſprout, whether of a branch, foliage, or flower. 
The buds of flowers and fruits are formed at the ſame time 2 
the branches themſelves on which they ariſe. Mem. Acad, 
Scienc. an. 17 11. p. 59, ſeq. | ; 
The bud of a branch has its origin from the inner part of the 
ligneous body next the pith; by which it differs from a thorn 
which has its origin from the outer and leſs fruitful part, and 
ſo produces no leaves, being as it were only the male of g bud 
Grew, ubi ſup. 1. 1. c. 4. App. p. 33- 
Every bud, beſides its proper leaves, wherein it is couched o- 
folded up, is covered with divers leafy pannicles or ſurfoils 
which ſerve as a defence to the leaves themſelves. Idem, ib 
c. 4. Y. 17. p. 32. Item, 1.4. c. 1. F. 2. p. 145, ſeq. 
The buds or knots on branches ariſe from the inmoſt part of the 
branches, the ſtructure of the ligneous fibres and little blad- 
ders of the branch being ranged ſo nicely in this form, that 
upon the putting out of the branch, the bud, which is com. 
poſed of the ſame parts, may likewiſe ſhoot with it. Malfig. 
Anat. Plant. P. 26, ſeq. Phil. Tranſact. No 118. p. 404. 
Leewenhoeck aſſures us, that in the bud of a curran tree, even 
in winter, he could diſcover not only the ligneous part, but 
even the berries themſelves, appearing like ſmall grapes, Nizw. 
Relig. Philoſ. p. 374, ſeq. 


5 Or young 


dreſſers of the ores of metals, to a ſort of frame made to re- 
— the ore after its firſt ſeparation from its groſſeſt foul- 
neſs, | 

The ore is firſt beaten to powder. in wooden troughs, through 
which there runs a continual ſtream of wa er, which carries away 
ſuch of it as is fine enough to paſs a grating, which is placed at 
one end of the trough ; this falls into a long ſquare receiver of 
wood, called the launder the heavieſt and pureſt of the ore 
falling at the head of the launder, is taken out ſeparateiy, and 
requires little more care or trouble; but the other part, which 


into the budale, which is along ſquare frame of boards, about four 
feet deep, ſix long, and three wide; in this there ſtands a man 
bare-footed, with a trambling ſhovel in his hand, to caſt up 
the ore about an inch thick, upon a ſquare board placed before 
him as high as his middle; this is termed the buddle-head; 
and the man dexterouſly, with one edge of his ſhovel, cuts and 


aſunder, in theſe little cuts; the water coming gently from the 
edge of an upper plain board, carries away the filth and lighter 
part of the prepared ore firſt, and then 4 metalline part im- 
mediately after; all falling down into the budule, where, with his 
bare feet, he ſtrokes it and ſmooths it, that the water and other 
heterogeneous matter may the ſooner paſs off from it. 
When the buddle by this means grows full, the ore is taken out; 
that at the head part, being the fineſt and pureſt, is taken out 
ſeparate from the reſt, as from the launder. The reſt is again 
trampled in the ſame budale; but the head, or, as it is called, the 
forehead of this buddle, and of the launder, are mixed together, 
and carried to another buddle, and trampled as at firſt. The fore- 
heads of this laſt buddle, that is, that part of the ore which 
has fallen at the head, is carried to what they call a drawing 
buddleywhoſe difference from the reſt is only this, that it has no 


waſhed with the trambling ſhovel. Tin-ore, when it is taken 
from this, is called black tin, and this is found to be com- 
| pletely ready for the blowing-houſe. Phil. Tranſ. Ne &9. 
UDDLING. F calamine, denotes the operation of cleanſing it 
from filth, by waſhing and picking it, preparatory to the bak- 
ing it in the oven. Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne 198. p. 675. Lee 
 BupDLE and CALANINAKIS /apts, Cycl. and Suppl. f 
BuDDLING diſb, a ſmall ſhallow veſlel, like the baſons of a pal 
of ſcales, for the waſhing of ores of metals by the hand. 
Shaw's Lect. p. 8. I | 
BUDGE-barrels,. are ſmall. barrels well hooped, with only one 


draw together upon ſtrings, like a purſe. 

Budge-barrels are uſed for carrying powder along with a gun or 
mortar; as being leſs dangerous, and alſo — than whole 
barrels. They are alſo uſed upon batteries of mortars, for 
holding meal-powder. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 2. in voc. 
BUD in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 3 
_ diſtin genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : 


others fix, and in ſome more. Grew, Anat. Veget. l. 3/4 


BUDDLE, (Cyd.) in mineralogy, a name given by the Engliſh 


ſpreads over the middle and lower end of the launder, is thrown 


divides it longwiſe, in reſpect of himſelf, about half an inch 


tye, but only a plain ſloping board, on which it is once more * 


head, the other end having nailed on it a piece of leather, to 
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BUC TON, a word uſed by Severinus and ſome others, as a 
name for that part of the pudendum muliebre, commonly call - 
ed the hymen, . Caft.. Lex. Med. p. 115. See the article] len. The flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is ſlightiy di- 
HyMEN, Cycl. ; | | hen . _ vided into four ſegments, placed erect, and is of three t1mes 

BUD rol primarily denotes that part of a ſeed which firſt | the ſize of the cup; the ſegments. are of an oval figure, 


I be calyx is an extremely ſmall. perianthium, divided into four 
at the end; placed erect, and remaining after the flower 1 fal- 


begins to or germinate... See the articles SEED, VEGE-|| acute. The ftamina are four extremely ſhort filaments, fatu- 
FOTOS] — 2 At 22 IT | od a 8 of the flower. The antheræ arg 4 yl 
n whi amounts to with germ, germen, and ſimple. The germen it of an oval figure, the 18 
rer eee + |, ample, of but half the length of the flower, and the Fign\ 
In moſt ſeeds is found a true bud, conſiſting of perfect leaves, | is obtuſe. Ihe fruit is an oval oblong capſule, marked wi 
py ny an EN from thoſe which grow on the ſtalk. | two furrows,. and containing two cells. * The gs a 
In man f $ very apparent, — 4 ies ſo | ous, and extremely ſmall. Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 
| yy ſeeds "I PP ſo deep | . y ef Ge FETAGH 
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 BUGEL 
zard, called by Cluſius, and ſome other authors, by the inde- | 


BUG 


BUFE TAGE, Bufetagium, or bufetaria, a duty paid to the lord 


for the drinking, or rather ſelling of wine in taverns. 


The word is formed from buvetage, or buveterie, of the French 


hoire, to drink. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 635. 


BUFF (Ol.) — The skin of the American mouſe deer, when 


well dreſſed, makes excellent buff, The Indians make their 


ſmow-ſhoes of them. Their way of drefling it, which is rec- | 


is thus : After they have haired and grained 
_—_ — make a lather of the mouſe's brains in warm wa- 
ter, and, after have ſoaked the hide for ſome time, they 
rech and ſupple it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 368. p. 168. See the 


article SKIN. 


FFALO, Bubalus, in zoology. See BuBALvs. 
Bur F ET-ſteol, a little portable, ſeat, without back or arms, 


Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. 


BUFFOONS, (Cycl.) are the ſame with what we otherwiſe find 


inated ſcurræ *, gelaſiani d, mimulogt ©, miniſtelli , go- 
2 —— A Kc. 6 chief ſcene is laid at the tables 
of great men,—[* Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 713. voc. Scur- 
re. » Id. T. 1. p. 845. voc. Gelaſiani. © Du Cange, Gloff. 
Lat. T. 3. p. 551- voc. Mimilogi. Id. ibid. p. 558. voc. 


Miniftelli. * Id. T. 2. p. 637. voc. Galiardi. Id. T. 1. 


636. voc. Buffones. ] 

allienus never ſat down to meat without a ſecond table of 
buffoons by him t; Tillemont alſo renders pantomimes by buf- 
fem b.— [x Pitiſe. loc. cit. Tillemont, Hiſt. des Emper. L. 
2. p. 144. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1665.] 
In which ſenſe he obſerves, the ſhews of the bu e were ta- 
ken away by Domitian, reſtored by Nerva, and finally abo- 


liſhed by Trajan. However commendable the firſt abolition | 
of them was, it became odious, becauſe done by Domitian. | 


See the article PANTOMIME. 10 

BUFO, in zoology, the name by which many authors call the 
common toad, denominated by others rubeta. See the article 
RuBETA. 

BUFONITA, foſſile teeth of the wolf fiſh. See the article 
LyconpoNTES. 

Pulvis Buroxuu. See ToAD-powder, 

BUGA marble, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Spani- 
ards to a ſpecies of black marble, called by our artificers the 
Namur-marble, and known among the antient Romans by 

the name of marmor Luculleum. It is common in many parts of 
Europe, and is uſed by the Spaniards in medicine as well as in 


building; the powder of it being ſaid to be an excellent ſtyp- 


tic, applied to freſh wounds. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils. See the 
article Luculleum MAarmoR. . | | 
BUGEE, in zoology, a ſpecies of monkey, which we ſee ſome- 


times brought over for a ſhew. It is an Indian animal, and a 


very rare one even there. It is about the ſize of a beaver, and 
much of the ſame colour, but its tail and claws wholly of the 
2 kind. | 


GEV, in zoology, the name of a large ſpecies of li- 


terminate name of Lacertus Indicus. It grows to four feet long, 
and will then meaſure nine inches round ; the tail is very long, 


and ends in an extremely ſlender point. It is of a brown co 


lour, but oddly variegated with a blueiſh white in regularly 
figured ſpots, ſome of them being ſquare, and others of a 
rhomboidal figure; theſe are irregularly ſcattered over the 
whole body. The skin is covered with ſmall ſcales ; thoſe 
about the 1 and neck are round, thoſe on the back ſquare, 
and thoſe on the tail oblong, and diſpoſed in a circular ſeries. 

Is mouth opens to a great width; its teeth are very ſharp be- 
fore, but large and blunt behind; and the hinder legs are much 
longer than the fore ones, and twice as thick, though thoſe are 
by no means ſlender. Its toes are very long, and the claws 
long, yellow, and very ſharp. The ſcales which cover the 
belly are four or five times larger than thoſe on the back. 
Rays Synop. Animal. p. 270. 

BUGG-caterpillar, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Mr. Bonnet 
to a ſmall ſpecies of caterpillar, which ſmells exactiy like a bug. 
This is not the only ſpecies which yields a ſenſible ſmell, for 


there is one of the middle-ſized ſmooth kind, which, at the | 
ume of the change into the chryſalis ſtate, yield a very plea- | 


fant roſe-like ſcent, and their caſes, which are made of earth 
and filk, retain that ſmell for a long time together, even for 
eral years. There is another, which ſmells ſtrongly of 
BUG Phil. Tranſ. Ne 469. p. 467. . 
GERS, Bulgarii, antiently ſignified a kind of heretics, 
Otherwiſe calle Paterini, Cathari, and Albigenſes,  _ © 
a e word is formed of the French Bougres, which ſignified the 
. and that from Bougria or . the country where 
ken y appeared. Du Cage, Gloll. Lat. T. 1. p. 636. 
he Bugeers are mentioned by Matthew Paris, in the reign of 
Fir 2 the name of Bugares *. Circa dies autem illos 


* 


Bugares, de quorum erroribus malo tacere quam logui . 


were firenuouſly refuted by Fr. Robert, a dominican, 3 
named th Burger, as having formerly made profeſſion of this 


e 
| hereſy. Froi : Da > kj ſti h 
| lart, ſpeaking of Don edro of Caftile, fa 
aide excommunicated and declared bu a d Bi 
* one Betiſach, the duke of Fe ee. was 
Ns er for having owned himſelf a heretic, and 


etica pravitas corum gui vulgariter dicuntur Paterini | 


chat he maintained the opinion of the Buggers, who denied the 
2 and Incarnation 4. | * Vid, Matth. Paris, in Vit. 
Hen. III. b Caſen. Orig. Franc. p. 26, ſeq. voc. Bongre. 
© Froifſart, |. 1. c. 227. E. fut en plein conſiſtoire en Avignon & 
en la chambre des excommuniez, publiguement declare & repute pour 
Bougre & incredule. 4 Id. T. 2. I. 7. Aubert, Not. ad Ri- 
chel. T. 1. p. 224.] 
BucoER, or BUGGERER, came afterwards to be uſed for a So- 
domite ; it being one of the imputations laid, right or wrong, 
on the Bulgarian heretics, that they taught, or at leaſt prac- 
tiſed, this abominable crime. Caſen. Orig. p. 27. Memag. 
Orig. p. 114. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1149. voc. Bou- 
gre. Du Cane, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 637. voc. Bulgari. 
BuGGER, Bulgarius, is alſo a denomination given to uſurers, a 
vice to which the ſame heretics are ſaid to have been much ad- 
dicted. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 637. 
BUGLE, Bugula, in botany. See the article BucuLa. 
BUGLOSS, Buglofſum, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts 
of one leaf, of a rotated form, and divided into many ſegments 
at the edges; the cup is divided into ſegments even to the baſe, 
and from this there arifes a piſtil, which is fixed in the manner 
of a nail to the lower part of the flower, and is ſurrounded by 
four embryos, which afterwards become as many ſeeds, ſhaped 
like a viper's head, and ripening in the cup, which becomes 
greatly enlarged to receive them. . 
he ſpecies of bryg/oſs enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe : 1. The broad-leaved ever-green buglo/s. 2. The great 
narrow-leaved blue-flowered get 3. The great narrow- 
leaved white-flowered bugloſs. 4. The great narrow-leaved 
bugloſs, with red or variegated flowers. 5. The great . 
with ſinuated leaves. 6. The taller and rougher common bu- 
gloſs. 7. The great black wild bugloſs. 8. The great bugle/s 
of Crete, with a: blue or purple flower. 9. The great Cretic 
bugleſs, with a rod lower. 10. The great Cretic bugle/s, with 
a white flower. 11. The Portugal nge, with undulated 
leaves, like thoſe of vipers buglsſs. 12. The ſmaller narrow- 
leaved bugleſs. 13. The leſler wild bugloſs. 14. The ſmall 
ſweet Cretic bugleſt, with a beautifully variegated flower. 15. 
The warty or pearled Cretic buglo/s. 16. The narrow-leaved 
bugloſs, with echinated ſeeds. 17. The red-rooted 1 
commonly called the ordinary blue- flowered alkanet. 18. The 
red-flowered, red-rooted bug/ofs, or alkanet. 19. The white- 
flowered red-rooted b»gloſs, or alkanet, with white flowers. 
20. The dna ym indented ug. 21. The roſemary- 
leaved ſhrubby bugloſs. 22. The gromwell-leaved Portugal 
ſhrubby beg. 23. The gromwell-Jeaved annual field Su- 
gloſs. 24. The ſmalleſt annual yellow-flowered 4g, called 
yellow alkanet. 25. The Portugal bugloſs, with long, rough, 
and curled leaves. 26, The Portugal buglo/s, with leaves be- 
ſet with ſmall ſharp granules. 27. The blue-flowered hoary 
- ſea bugleſs. * | 
The 2 of the common bugleſi ſtand recommended for 
the ſame virtues with thoſe of borrage; they are ſuppoſed to 
be cordials of the very firſt rank, and to be of great uſe in hy- 


well warranted. Tournefert, Hiſt, Plant. p. 133. 
BUGLOSSUS, in zoology, a name uſed by many authors for 
the ſoal fiſh. Geſner, p. 785. Pea 
BUGULA, Bugle, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

the characters of which are theſe: The flower conſiſts of one 

leaf, which is formed into a ſingle lip, and divided into three 
ſegments ; the middle one of theſe is bifid, and the ſmall jaggs 
ſeem to occupy the place of an upper lip. The piftil Altes 
from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the hin- 
der part of the flower, and is ſurrounded by four embryos, 
which afterwards ripen into four roundiſh ſeeds ;- theſe are con- 

"tained in a capſule, which was before the cup of the flower. 
To theſe marks it is to be added, that the flowers of bug/e are 

placed verticillately. _ * 
| he ſpecies of bug/e enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe : 

1. The common blue-flowered bug/e., 2. The greyiſh or 
. White flowered bugle. 3. The greateſt Alpine bugle.. 4. The 

hairy wild bugle, with beautifully red flowers; and, 5. The 

white-flowered hairy -bugle, T Inc 96.2006; 117 


tion, and alſo in plaſters, eſpecially among the French, with 

' whom. it is a proverb, that the perſon who has 'bugle and ſa- 
nicle, has no occaſion for a ſurgeon. CONE E 774 
It is uſed both W 2 8 and externally ſor all bruiſes, wounds, 
and contuſions; for 


diſeaſes of the throat, and thruſhes in the mouth.” Vid. 
James, Med. Dict. in voc. ih nin + bob | 
ING (Cyc.)—The perfection of building conſiſts in its 
adequate agreement with the intention of the founder ; its 
. decoration in the aſſemblage of ſuch things as are proper to at- 
tract the attention of perſons paſling by Þ ; its ſtrength or firm- 
-. Neſs, in being free from the danger e 
N Hey utility: or oonveniency, that diſpoſition, of the 
whole, and each part, which fenders. its uſe to the qwnar moſt 


defect ( its beauty, in the true or appar ſechon.of it, 
c n Wolf. Elem. Archi $ „N. ib. 
J.. I. b. F. 6. 14 w f. 7. . . 9 

5 8 Some 


pochondriac and melancholic caſes. But theſe virtues; are not 


Bugle is a noted vulnerary, much uſed in potions of that inten- | 


d ul ſpitting of b 
| ages from * alſo for the dyſentery, ua, . 


15 
1 
l 
(| 
1 


BUL 


ill have the proportions of th part parts of buildings to have 
inally taken rom thoſe of the parts of the bras | 


ori 
body. Nenn Treat. Five Ord. in Pref. p 
Authors diſtinguiſh two kinds of proportion 1 be ved i in 
buildings, viz ſymmetry; and . . . 
Compend. p. 52. R 
There are three ſorts of dran hts ions of a bail 


| 12 neceſſary to be made b | thi _ 8 85 
an ichnography or — or an 
a (cen * — ive. ” Sum bi ſupra, p 
the articles IcHNOGRAPHY, OnTHOGRAPH), 0 e 
GRAPHY, Cycl. 
We ſay a Dorie, „ Cwinnan elifice; not only in ſpeaking of 
thoſe which have entire orders, but of ſuch as have only ſome 
part or charaQeeriffic of an order; as an entablature, pediment, 
chambranle, or the like. Davil. Cours PArchit. p. 5. See 
Orzvzr, Donic, CorinTHIAN, Cc. Cycl. 
*Tis a miſtake that . are to be made loftier in 45 
tion as they are ] Perrault, ubi ſupra, P. 2. p. 125. 
The modern buildings are much more commodious, as well as 
beautiful, than thoſe of former times. Of old they uſed to 
dwell in houſes, moſt of them with a blind ſtair-caſe, low 
ceilings, and dark windows; the rooms built at random, with- 
out any thing of contrivance, and oſten with ſteps from one to 
another; ſo that one would think the people of former ages 
were afraid of light and freſh air: whereas the genius of our 
times is altogether for light ſtair-caſes, fine ſaſh-windows, and 
lofty ceilings. And fuch has been our builders induftry in 
point of compactneſs and uniformity, that a houſe after the 
new way will afford, on the ſame quantity of ground, almoſt 
double the conveniencies which could be had from an old one. 


Devil. Cours PArchit. T. 1. in Pref.” Neve, Build. Dict. 


in voc. 
Public BUILDINGS, aceorSing to Daviler, include thoſe belong 
| to religion, as temples, churches, hoſpitals, moſques, tombs, 
ox thoſe erected for ſecurity, as 2s walls, towers, 
other parts of fortification ; thoſe * for utility or canve- 
nience, as bridges, cauſeways, ports uQs, courts, mar- 
' kets, bazars, caravanſeras; and Raft oſe erected for mag- 
a 2 as triumpbal arches, obeli ifs, amphitheatres, porti- 
See Davil, loc. cit. p. 417. Schot. Itin. Ital. 1. 2. 
Phil. Pe og 7 * N. Hift. Acad. Inſcript. 
119, ſeq on 41, f. 
Privs UVILDINGs, \ thoſe intended for ha 11885 foicadle to 
"the ſtate and condition of perſons, as palaces, hotels, ſeats, con- 
houfes of citizens, c. Davil. ubi ſupra, p. 417; 
ancirol. de Reb, Memor. P. 1. tit. 23. p. 70. Salmuth. ad 
und. ibid. p. 73. Item, ad tit. 51. P. 251. Briſſ. Select. 
Antiq. e 
Neuffic or Country BuiLpiNGs, thoſe which compoſe farm-houſes, 
f 2 , menageries, mills, baſſecours, ſtables, &c. 
BuiLDINGs, thoſe wherein are incloſed machines for 
* the moving or raifing of water, either for uſe or entettain- 
| ment, as pumps, fountains, reſervoirs, caſcades, c. 
ne BUILDINGS, thoſe wherein ſhips and other veſſels are 
made or preſerved ; ſuch are arſenals, docks, ſtore-houſes, and 
the like. Davil. lib. cit. p. 417, ſeq. 
9 Bv1LvINGs, thoſe framed under ground, as Jaby- 
n oy: caves, temples cut out of rocks, &c. 
e theſe to be of the antiquity, and to have 
yours occaſion to the firſt erecting of ſuperterranean edifices : 
e primitive buildings ſeem rather to have been intended as ſhel- 
ter againſt the een heats of the climate and ſeaſons in 
Ethiopia, where the 'mid-da was ſcarce tolerable without 
ſome defence. Phil. Tranſ. N 
Bumpixo is alſo applied to the whcks bs of brotes The caftor is, 
by his make, dealer fitted for bull, ding. With his teeth 
he can cut wood, W ee work the ; his. tail 
does the office of a trewel in appl ing, and likewiſe of a hod 
for W mortar. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1704. p. 81. 
in the Hebrew calendar, the ei 


cos, c. 
* zz 31. 


anſwers to our October, and is compoſed of nine and twenty 


ions, end 


BUL, t month of the e. 0 
'* tical and ſecond of the civil year, "fince called mar fhevan, ; ; it 


BUL 


- png IO Bot. p. 4. Bradl. Dia. B 

. 

. bulb on a real plant, out of which a ney 
_=_ is 27 —_ the ſtalk itſelf withering and fallin 
flower and leaves. In reality, as the leaves wh. 
n Fall — are not neceſſary to the 1 mtegrity of th the plant; ſo 
neither does the ſtalk ſeem to be, which ſprings out of the bulb 
and withers a ways the bulb itfelf {HI remaining entire c. We 
may add, = very leaves and flowers, e. gr. of a tulip, 

have Deen diſt inctly irn to be contained in its bulb 4. — 

1 =p ee A 1 MR. Acad. be 
2 a 165, ſeq 

Bur ps are alfo taken for the 0 ſpired beards of flowers. Did. 

Ruft. T. 1. in voc. 

BULBOCASTANUM, Earth-nut, in botany, the name of 2 
us of plants, the character, of which are theſe: The 
ower is umbelliferous, and of the roſaceous kind, being com- 

Fray ſeveral] leaves „arranged i in a circular form. The cy 

becomes a fruit, compoſed of two ſmall ſeeds, which 

metimes ſmooth, ſometimes ſtriated on their gibboſe 

ſides, and fmooth on their flat ones. To this it is to be add. 
ed, that the roots are tuberous and fl 

The ſpecies of earth-nut, enumerated y Mr. Tournefort, are 

theſe. 1. The great broader-leaved cartb-nut. 2. The leſſer 

narrow-leaved earth-nut. 3. The great Alpine parſnep-leayed 
rurth- mt. 4. The Portugal kd. 254 with finely divided 
leaves. Tournef. 


_ 
1BULBOCODIU 7 a name uſed by ſome authors 
= * eude-narciſſus Angew, or common wild yellow daffodil, 
ut, p. 212. 

[2ULBONAGK: in botany; the name by which ſeveral authors 
call the viola lunaris, known in our gardens by the names of 
atm and honeſty. 

BULBOUS, or But OSR plants, thoſe which have a bulb, cr 
round head in their root. See BuLs and Roor. 

Such are tulips, leeks, onions, garlicks, daffodils, hyacinths, 
crocuſes, &c. Ray, Synopl. Stirp. Britan. Gen. 21. p. 226, 


ſeq. See the article PL Ax r. 
Ray diſtinguiſhes another genus of plants, by their affinity to 
3 fuch as are the iriſes, orchides, arums, &. 


the bulbous 

Id. ibid: Gen. 22. p. 233, ſeq. 

| Bulboas roots have a motion of aſcent and deſcent, whereby 
they obtain different places in the earth, being ſometimes 


deeper, and ſometimes higher, ſo as to a os in ſome meaſure 
above as is frequently the of turneps, Gre, 
Anat. 17. E. e 1. F. 11. f. 39 


Bulbous 3 bear an affinity to the ial ones, and are re- 
newed like them. Du Hamel, Hiſt, Acad. Scien. 1. 2. ke, 


p e 8 rind or ſcales, whereof bulbs chiefly conſiſt, lie 
ceſſively periſh, and ſhrink up into ſo many dry thin skins, be- 
tween which and their center other leaves and ſhells are fam. 
ed, by which means the bulb is perpetuated. Grew, wi 
ſupra, p. 61. See PERENNIAL, Cycl. 

Flowering of Bur gos E Plants. See he article FLOWERING. 
BULBUS 7 epictorius, in the materia medica, the name uſed 
the root kf the muſcari or muſk. grape plant. Dal, Pharm. 


sULCKR D, an ＋ name for the galcetta, or alauda 2 
criftata, of Rondeletius; a ſmall ſea- fin caught among vil 
rocks on the Corniſh and other ſhores, Willughby, Hiſt, F 


B01 EF, in botany, a name by which ſome authors call th 
willhve. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. PE 
BULEPHORUS, in the court of the eaſtern emperors, Wi 
ſame officer with ſummg rei Rationalis. Pancirol. Notit. * 
Orient. c. 75. Schoet. Ant, J-x. p. 238. See the article N 
"T10NALIs, Cyd. 
BULEUTE, Buuren, in the cities of Greece and Aſia, Wi f 
bot og: with dear: at — 8 Calv. Lex. Jur. P. ? 
article DEcvuR1o, 
The word has been 1 alſo uſed to denote ſenatos- 
Calv. loc. cit. See the article SENATOR. 


BULGARIAN language, the fame with the Ingua Heneta, ® 
Sclavonic. Vid. Vegt. Bibl. Hift. Hzref. T. 1. p. 135. 


e article Scr A vo, Cc. ** 
LDA Tapis, the Lodo Phys then pt WI 
of an animal in America, e natives 
have — of this, Mr of it — the virtues of 
MY d a cordial and reſiſter of poiſons 
J.) ſeems the fame with what is otherwiſe 72 
me alſo arp it bo the fames canind, | 5 4 


B 


" "das. 
Bur, in ichth ogy, an Engliſh name for the common flounder. 
BULATW „in botany, a name by which ſome authors | 
have called 8 * mw thep le of the Eaſt Indies are 
fond of _ 4 
BULB (Cycl.)— he angled 0 [bs int eſculent, .as the 
a onion N [RG g, Pil as the 8 and wild, as the 
GH IN ben iny ob i more prolific than BUL. 
lil producing no leſs 
Pan He Nas 1 2 1. 2. 8. Habs, Phet br Me Tn of | 
| Koen boils bin to EA of HA eee 
T unicated Nan are thoſe compoſed of ſeveral coats or tunics 
S che Bs rg of onion, lp and 


rt ry iow: diſtinguiſh it, in that the canine 3 l 
a 2 d with vomitin och the bulim - free 1 
| pete in he former. V 2-3 es: Met, b. b. 
\ Sw, Weir Pal f LE "Tar the are 
un the 
8 f a gehe Kis incident den g 
5 e a colds, eſpecial 
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„oc. Taurus. 
Witd BuLLs, The wild ulla, now ſo numerous on the continent | 


BUL 


is ſucceeded by fwoonings, Sc. The beſt remedy 


| — {aid to be the ſmell of bread. Lang. Epiſt. Med. 


28. p. 61 8, ſeq. 
* - i Zenz by walking long an the 
ach of the fainting was in the ſtomach, and that he 

by his own jence, that part diſcompoſed, twitched, 
and provoked to —— He adds, that he thinks the chief 
cauſe of the bulimia to conſiſt in certain ſteams that peculiarly 
affe& the ſtomach, which they gnaw and diſtend. The fame 
author notes, that ſtraining to fetch deep coughs, is a preſent 


| remedy in this diſtemper, by diſcharging the ſtomach and lungs 


of theſe ſnowy ſpirits, which · were either attracted in reſpira- 
tion, or had ſome other way inſinuated themſelves into thoſe 
i this it ſeems to appear, that, beſides the cold ab- 


Araktedly conſidered, the ſtomach may be peculiarly affected by 


other attendants of the frigorific corpuſcles, that grow power- 
ful in froſty weather. To this it well agrees, that ſeveral have 
been ſubject to a bulimia in our climate, who endure nothing 
near ſo great a cold, nor are ſo much difordered by it, as multi- 
tudes of others, who, in Nova Zembla and other frozen regions, 
never complained of having contracted, even in the midſt of 
winter, any ſuch diſeaſe. Boyle, Philo. Works abr. T. 1. 


. 696. 
*. is alſo leſs properly uſed by modern writers, for any ap- 


petite craving and voracious beyond what is natural to the con- 
ſtitution. See the article ORexis. 

Dr. Plot mentions a ſtrange bulimy, or rather pica, which ſeized 
one Brian Careſwell of Forton in Staffordſhire, who would 


w and eat both linnen and woollen ; nay, to that height of 


bit was he brought at length, that he would eat ropes, and 
the very blankets of the bed whereon he lay ; and this not only 
waking, but the very ſheets and the ſhirt from his back while 
he ſlept. Plot, Nat. Hiſt. Staffordſh. c. 8. F. 62. p. 301. 
BULITHOS, Be, Lapis bovinus, a calculus or ſtone found 
in the gall-bladder, kidneys, or urinary bladder of oxen. 
Inftances hereof are given by Bromell *, the Academy Na- 
turæ Curioſorum ®, and other naturaliſts ; by which it ap- 
that Ariſtotle was miſtaken in aſſerting, that man alone 


is ſubject to the ſtone, and enquiring ſolicitouſly into the rea- 
1 


ſons hereof . [ Bromell. L aph. Suec. Specim. 1. ſect. 
I. c. 2; art. Act. Liter. Suec. an. 1725. p. 74, ſeq. 
» Ephem. Acad. Nat. Cur, Dec. 2. an. 6. © Ari/tet, Probl. 
ſect. 10. n. 42. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 115.] 


BULKER, a local word, uſed in Lincolnſhire for a beam or raf- 


ter. See the article BEAM, Cyct. and Suppl. | 
BULL, Taurus, in zoology. See the article Taurvs. 


One bull ſuffices for fifty cows, ſome ſay ſixty. His beſt age 


is about two, or from one to three, before he arrives at his full 
growth, when he grows heavy and ſluggiſh. Hence that old 
rule among countrymen, | 

He that will have his farm full, 

Muft have an old cock and a young bull. 
From that time, being of no further uſe in breeding, he is uſu- 
ally gelt, and makes what they call a bull. ag, in the North 
corruptly a bull-ſeg, to be fatted for the market. Hought. Col- 

lect. T. 1. Ne 106. p. 285, ſeq. | 

Among the antients, thoſe who triumphed, ſacrificed a bull, 
when they arrived at the Capitol. Bulls were offered to A- 
pollo and Neptune. It was held a crime to ſacrifice them to 


Jupiter, tho' we do not want inſtances of that practice. Pi- 


tiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 2. p. 904, ſeq. 
ulls were ranked by the Romans in the number of military 
ae * Lex. Milit. T. 2. p. 347. voc. Taurus. 
15. 1.7 & 26. 

Perilluss BULL was a hollow brazen engine of torture, in the 
ſhape of that quadruped ; wherein perſons 'being ſhut up, and 
fire applied, their cries imitated the roaring of a bull. Salmuth. 
ad Pancirol. P. 1. tit. 48. p. 225. 5 


Bur Is blood, freſh drawn, is a powerful poiſon, as coagulating in 


the ſtomach. See the article BLoop. 
Us gall is an intenſe bitter, more pungent and acrimonious 
than that of any other animal; whence it is ſometimes uſed to 
worms. Junct. Conſp. Therap. tab. 11. p. 339. See 
the artiele GALL. eee 
Banna Bur , denotes a bull kept by a lord, who has a right to 
demand all his tenants to bring their cows to be ſerved by him, 
See the article BANNALIS. NM 


Free But, according to Du Cange, ſignifies the fame with 


{ bull. Hence tauri liberi libertas ; Which, however, 
mould rather ſeem to denote a my keeping a bull in- 
Lat. T. 4. p. 107 5. 


Cows, which were carried thither by ſome of the firſt con- 

th dogs, I Pn — 8, the 
Spanifh tauradary 2 long 

lance, ut the end of which 

ing drawn a the horned kind together, they let the 


4 


ized with the bu/irza, takes notice, that the 


| 


| 


4 
4 


£ 


1 


| 


| 


xterouſly take the bulls with their haf-moons | 


We meet with four kinds of theſe 


are eaſily diſpatched, Saver. Dia, Comm. T. 2. p. 1685, 
ſeg. voc. Taureau. 

BuLL-fighting, a ſport or exerciſe much in vogue among the Spa- 
niards and Portugueze, conſiſting in a kind of combat of a ca- 
valier or torador againſt a wild bull, either on foot or on horſe- 
back, by riding at him with a lance. 

The Spaniards have JL figbts, i. e. feaſts attended with ſhews, 
in honour of St. John, the Virgin Mary, c. Becm. Hiſt. Orb. 
Terr. P. 2. c. 1. F. 18. p. 468, ſeq. 
This ſport the Spaniards received from the Moors, gmong 
whom it was celebrated with great eclat. Some think, that 
the Moors might have received the cuſtom from the Romans, 
and they from the Greeks. Dr. Plot is of opinion, that the 
Tavpoxayatuur 1a: amonglt the Theſlalians, who firſt inſtituted 
this game , and of whom Julius Cæſar learned and brought it 
to Rome d, were the origin both of the Spaniſh and Portugueſe 
bull- fighting, and of the Engliſh bull-running . [ Prid. Not. 
ad Marmor. Tavpoxa da diν,,, inter Marmor. Oxon. > Plin. 
Hiſt. Nat. I. 8. c. 45. Set. in Claud. c. 21. n. 8. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 904, ſeq. voc. Taurus. Plot, Nat. Hiſt. 
Stafford. c. 10. F. 76. p. 440.] 
The practice was prohibited by pope Pius V. under pain of 
excommunication, incurred ipſe fat?o. But ſucceeding popes 
have granted ſeveral mitigations in behalf of the toradors. 
Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 5. p. 723. voc. Toreador. © 

Bur.L-running, denotes a feudal cuſtom obtaining in the honour 
of Tutbury in Staffordſhire, where antiently, on the day of 
the uſſumption of our Lady, a bull is turned looſe by the lord 
to the minſtrels, who, if they can catch him before he paſſes 
the river Dove, are to have him for their own, or, in lieu 
thereof, to receive each forty pence; in conſideration of which 
cuſtom they pay twenty pence yearly to the ſaid lord. Plot, 
lib, cit. p. 439, ſeq. | 

BuLL, in aſtronomy, the conſtellation Taurus. See the article 
Taunus, Cyci, 2 | 

BuLL's-eye, in meteorology, a little dark cloud, rediſh in the 

middle, chiefly appearing about the Cape of Good Hope ; 

thus denominated by the Formats who, on the appearance 
of it, inſtantly take down their ſails, as knowing that a ter- 
rible ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and a whirlwind, is at hand, 

Chawv. Lex, Phil. p. 454. voc. Oculus Tauri. 

BuLL-finch.— This is a very pernicious bird in gardens and orch- 
ards, They feed on the young buds of trees in ſpring, which 
contain the bloſſoms for f 6 ſummer's fruit. The + oy 
or ſloe- tree, is the great favourite of the bull-finch, and keeps 
him employed in the hedges in mild weather ; but if the latter 
end of the winter have beer ſevere, and theſe ſhrubs are back- 
ward of their buds in February, he then comes into the gar- 
dens, the trees growing there being forwarder than thoſe in the 
field in a cold ſpring ; they will ſometimes come in ſuch num- 
bers as to take off all the buds from the currants, plums, &c. in 
the gardens of a whole town in a few days. t 
He is ſo bold a bird, that no ſcarecrow, ot other means that can 
be deviſed, can deter him ; his great fayourite in the garden is 
the damſon tree, and he will feed upon this while a perſon 
comes almoſt cloſe up to him. It is very eaſy to ſhoot theſe 
birds; but the buds and young branches are uſually much in- 

jured by this method, and the beſt way ſeems to be to dawb 
over the twigs in many places with bird-lime. Mortim. Huſb. 


p. 324- 

uss the Engliſh name given to a ſmall fiſh of the cottus 
kind, found very frequently in ſhallow running waters, and 
called by the antients ba@tus and cats. de 
Bellonius, and many others, have called it ſimply cottus, and 
ſome others cottus capitatus, the headed cottus, from the big- 
neſs of the head in proportion to the body; but its moſt uſual 
name, though a very improper one, is gabius capitatus, and 
Geſner has called it gobiys fluviatilis, the name of the common 

dgeon. It is diſtingui by Artedi by the name of the 
ooth cottus, without ſcales, and with two ſpines upon the 

head. Artadi Gen. Piſc. p. 34. See the articles Corrus, 
and Gop1us capitatus. | | 

BULL-trowut, an Engliſh name for, a fiſh of the ſalmon kind, 
caught in many of the rivers of England, and more uſually 
called the Jar. Willughy, bil. pie p. 393. See the article 

CURF. | 

BULL, Bur LA, is alſo uſed, in middle age writers, for a ſeal hung 

| to theletters, eſpecially of a prince.  Adontfauc, Palzogr. I. 6. 
Prol. p. 378. Du Cunge, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 638. Suic. Theſ. 
Eceleſ. L. 1. p. 706. voc. h. See the article Bur, 

Crxel. and Suppl. 7 1 6 | "Y 

| alſo the word hullare, uſed for ſealing, and dactores bul- 

lati, for thoſe admitted to the degree, by virtue * 

princes, without wergving the regptsr exerciſes and examina 

tion. Du:Cange, 'Gloiſ: Lat. T. xz. p. 643. 

li, or bullz, 

ver, Waxen, and leaden, all in uſe among the 


golden; — 

* 

kings of the miũdle and barbarous ages. *. In ſome, the im- 
—4 is made on the ſolid metal itſelf; in others on wax, 


un only indloſed in a metalline hox, or caſe v. [ Lirchman. 


W N 


£ on the legs, by diſabling dem from fight; chey |- Ewa 


de Annal. c. B. p. 51, feq: Nicol. de Sigill. c. 43. . 2. Pi- 


" Y 2 
Ant. T. 1. p. 302, in voc. 
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- Sealing with metals is an illuſtrious privilege, belonging only 

to princes, tho aſſumed alſo by prelates, as princes of the | 
church. The doges of Venice durſt not 

till leave was given them by 


Bur, Bulla, is alſo a denomination given to the letters pa- 
tents and diplomata themſelves, on account of the | 
wax, ſometimes incloſed-in a 


Golden BULLs, Xi e, were in uſe among the eaſtern em- 


was never done but in the confirmation of an emperor of Ger- 
many; 7 Spelman relates, that the inſtrument whereby Cle- 


Silver BULLS, ApyvpsBuMai, were not in ſo frequent uſe, though 
we do not want inftances of them. 
Leaden Bul Ls, MengDνν,t were ſent by the emperors of Con- 


Waxen BULLs, Kg are ſaid to have been firſt brought in- 


BULLA, (Cycl.) in antiquity, a golden ornament, of a globular 


As to 1 the bulla, it ſeems to have been flat in the 
e breaſt, and round, or emboſſed on the other.. 


found the bulla with other wearre. What puts their form be- 
Fond doubt, is a en bulla found in a mauſoleum in 
the ruins of the Tibur; of which we have i 
by M. de la Chauſſe, and Sig. Ficoroni, in his Mu Fan. 


. wy, 
"_ 
by l 


89. Du Cange, lib. cit. p. 639, ſeq. Ejuſd. Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1, 


of them as early as Silveſter, Leo I. and Gregory the Great. 
The later popes, beſides their own names, ſtrike the figures of 


Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 128. 


Vento inflantur. 


be ſhewn at fourteen years of age, in the war againſt the 


© duced the bulla, and 


jo gave been a — dulla, which ſeems to have 


BUL 


te this honour, 
pope Alexander III. about the year | 
1170, to ſeal their diplomata with lead. Id. ibid. p. 91. | 


ſeal of 
golden, filver or — boa; faſ- 
tened to the ſame. Du Cange, Gloſl. Lat. T. 1. p. 638. 


rs for a conſiderable time, leaden ones being confined to 
matters of ſmaller moment. Spelman mentions a golden 
bull, in a treaty of alliance between'our Henry VIIL and Fran- 
cis I. of France; and there are other inſtances in Du Cange 
and Altaſerra, We alſo find them in uſe among the kings of 
Italy, Sicily, Spain, &c. but they chiefly obtained among the 
emperors of Germany: On ſome occaſions the popes alſo 
ſeated their letters wi 


golden bulls. Rainaldus affures, this 


gave king Henry VIII. the title of defender of the 


ment V 
golden bulla affixed to it. Vid. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 


faith, had a 


p. 217. Montfauc. ubi ſupra. 


ſtantinople to deſpots, patriarchs and princes ; and the like 
were alſo uſed by.the dees of the imperial court *, as well 
as by the kings of France, Sicily, &c. and by biſhops, patri- 
archs, and popes vb. It is to be obſerved, the leaden bulls of 
theſe latter had on one ſide the name of the pope or biſhop in- 
ſcribed . [= Sfelm. ibid. p. 90. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. p. 
218. % Montfauc. ubi ſupra, p. 379. Vid. Hiodoard. Hiſt. 
Remenſ. Eccl. I. 3. c. 17. Spelm. p. 89. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Lat. T. 1. p. 642. 
Polydore Virgil makes pope Stephen III. the firſt who uſed- 
laden bulls, about the year 772. But others find inſtances 


St. Peter and St. Paul on their bulls ; a practice firſt introduced 
by pope Paſchal II. But why, in theſe bu/s, the figure of St. 
Paul is on the right, and that of St. Peter on the left fide, is a 
ueſtion which — occaſioned many conjectures and diſputes. 
Vid. Matth. Paris, an. 1237. Leo Allat. de Conſenſu utriuſ- 
e Eccleſ. I. 1. c. b. Aleman. de Læva & Dextra. Du 
8 loc. cit. p. 643. et 


to England by the Normans . They were in frequent uſe 
the Greek rs Þ, who thus ſealed letters to their 


wives, mothers, and ſons. Of theſe there were two ſorts, one 
red, the other green ©,—[ * Du Cange, Gloſf. Lat. T. 1. P. 
643. W Montfauc. ubi ſupra. '< Spelm. ib. p. 90. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Grzc. T. 1. p. 218.] | | 


figure, and hollow within, wherein was contained ſome amu- 
let, to ſerve as a preſervative from witchcraft and envy, hung 
about the neck by thoſe who triumphed among the Romans; 


and alſo by the children of the patricians, and even ingenui, as 


a badge of their hereditary nobility and freedom, by which 
they might be animated to behave themſelves worthy of their 
birth. Tan. Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. I. 5. c 8. p. 309. Piliſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 301. Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 142. 
The word is Latin, originally ſignifying a bubble of wa- 
ter; to which theſe ornaments bore a reſemblance in fi a, 
uvenal calls the bulla, Etruſcum aurum, by reaſon it had berg 
firſt borrowed from the Hetrurians >.—[* 74d. Orig. 1. 19. c. 
31. Ditte bullz quod fint ſimiles rotunditate bullis que in aqua 
d Juven. Sat. 5. v. 164. Fab. Theſ. p. 384.] 
Pliny refers the original of this ornament to the elder Tarquin, 
who gave the bulla to his ſon, on ſome extraordinary cou 


Sabines ©; in imitation of whom it was afterwards aſſumed 
by the patricians. Others maintain, that the bull was gi- 
ven by that king to the ſons of all the patricians who had born 
civil offices 4. Tally, others allege, that Romulus firſt intro- 
it to Hoſtus Hoſtilius, the firſt child 


born of the rape of 
44. Ji, Etym. in voc. Pitiſe. loc. cit. Kenn, ubi ſupra.] 
- fide next 


Plutarch compares it to the figure of a half-moon ; Macro- 
bius indeed ſeems to make it of the figure of a heart t, tho? 


| His words may bear another ſenſe. Danet aſſures, it was ſome- | 
times flat like a medal, and ſometimes in the form of the privy | 
„„ ee But this ſeems to be, to con- 


1 e Sabines [ Pin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 23. | 
C. 1 * Macrob. Saturn. I. 1. c. 6. * Pigh. Annal. I. 1. p. 


; 


| 


I. 


BUL 


than that worn by children, — [ Plut. Qgæſt 
s Macrob. Saturn. I. 1. c. 6. * Piti Ly 
20. * Hiſt, Acad. Inſcr, T. 2. p. 350, ſeq.] | | 

bulla was not allowed to the children of flaves, or even af 


Aiberti, who, in lieu thereof, wore a leather collar round the nec 


much after the manner of the purple ſtring to which 
was hung. But the great veſtal, and the Roman — _ 
a bulla ; the former by way of diſtinction, the latter as 3 Piece 
of dreſs k. We may add, that bull were ſometimes allowed 
to ſtatues ; whence the phraſe, fatue bullate. M. Lepid 

having killed an enemy, and ſaved a citizen, even when a on 
had a bullated ſtatue erected to him in the capitol, in — 
of the exploit n. The Roman youth laid aſide the 4lla t y 
ther with the pretexta, and conſecrated it to the Lares, = 
8 arrived at their fifteenth year, as appears from the Sa- 

3 


Cum primum pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit 
Bullaque ſuccinctis Laribus donata — ; 


[ Hift, Acad. Inſcr. T. 2. p. 352. ® Yaler. Max. l. 3. c. 1 
Tigrell. de Stat. Rom. c. 20. ® Per. Sat. 5. v. 30.] 
M. Baudelot takes the bulla to have been a taliſman, inſcribed 
with characters and figures under certain conſtellations. The 
conjecture ſeems ſupported by the account given by Macrobius, 
Bulla geflamen erat triumphantium, quam in triumpho pre ſe ge- 
rebant, incluſis infra eam remediis, que crederent adverſus imi- 
diam valentiſſima. The like may be ſaid of the hullæ worn by 


children, to defend them from evil genii, and other dangers, or, 


as Varro expreſſes it, Ne quid obſit. Hence Aſconius, on 2 
paſlage in Cicero's firſt Verrina, where mention is made of it, 
aſſures that theſe hullæ, on the breaſts of children, are as a ram- 
art which defends them, ſinus communiens, peciuſque pueril. 
em, Acad. Inſcript. T. 3. p. 476, ſeq. 
BULLA was alſo a denomination given to divers other mctalline 
ornaments made after the form of bull, 
In which ſenſe, hullæ ſeem to include all golden and ſilver or- 
naments of a roundiſh form, whether worn on the habits of 
men, the trappings of horſes, or the like 2. Such were thoſe 
decorations uſed by the antients on their belts and doors. 
Virgil ©, ſpeaking of Pallas's belt or girdle, ſays, 


_ » Netis fulſerunt cingula bullis 
Pallantis pueri. | 


[* Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. . p. 142. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 
I. p. 637, ſeq. b Sagittar. de Januis Veterum, p. 175. Taul- 
man. ad Plaut. Aſinar. Act. 2. Sc. 4. v. 20. Fabr. Thel, p. 
384. VJirg. En. I. 12. v. 942.] 

The bullæ of doors were a kind of large headed nails faſtened 
on the doors of the rich, and kept bright with great care. The 
doors of temples were ſometimes adorned with golden bu'lz *. 
Mr. Baudelot takes the bullæ worn by ſoldiers on their belts, 
as ſomething more than mere ornaments. They ſeem to have 
been conſidered as preſervatives from dangers and diſcaſes, and 
even means of acquiring glory, and other advantages. And 
the like may perhaps be extended to the bu//z on doors, which 
were veokebly placed there as a ſecurity to them from being 
broken or violated. —{ 4 Pitiſc.' Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 302. voc. 
Bulla. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 3. p. 477. | : 
BULLA alſo denoted a table hung up in the public courts, to di- 
ſtinguiſh which days were faſti and which nefaſti; anſwering 
in ſome meaſure to our calendar. Petron. c. 39. Lotich. ad 


LENDAR. 
BULLARH, in the court of Rome, the makers or drawers of 
bulls or conſtitutions. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 644 
See the the article BULL. „ 
BULLARY, Bullarium, a collection of papal bulls. See the 
article BULL, Cycl. and'\Suppl.  , © | 
We have extant divers kinds of bullaries ; ſome containing only 
the bulls of particular popes ; ſuch are the bullaries of Innocent 
XII. and Clement XI. Others contain the bulls granted to 
particular communities; ſuch is the bz//ary of the order of 
Cluny, c. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. Med. Eu. I. 2. p. 816— 
822. 49 4 WA 
Arrhenius has given a Sueco-Roman bullary, or collection of 
all the bulls ſent into Sweden. Maracci promiſed a Hon 
Marianum, or collection of bulls in honour of the worſhip 
the Virgin Mary. . | & 1 
A general bu/lary. of all the papal conſtitutions from Greg®) 
VII. to Sixtus Quintus, was compiled by order of pope Sixtus 
Quintus, in 1586 *; fince which has 4. publiſhed 2 . 
bullary, by Laert. Cherubin, - containing the bulls of 


continued by Ang. Cherubin to the year 1044 2 
a Lantuſca and Jo. Paulus to the year 1676 43 and, 
ly, by an anonymous editor to the time of Benedict XIII. us 

the title of Bullarium magnum Romanum *, We have the ſame 


digeſted in a new method by Bouchardus; . commentary on i: 
by Vinc. Petra, 43 ve ſummar) of it by derne 
10 om. 15 86. fol. cum Rubr. Laert. Cherub. Rom. 1077 


num, in a diſſertation expreſs della holla der +, 


* 


s ſuppoſed | - 
been larger 0 


| 


3 vol. Rom. 1638.. 4 vol. fol. & Lugd. 1655: fol, 
As. 9 


eund. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 302, See the article Ca- 


* 


pes ſm Leo the Great, in 440, 'to Paul V. in 1559 % 
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1672. 6 vol. fol. & Lugd. 1697. fol. in qua nonnulla omiſſa. 
e 1 1728. 8 vol. fol. cui poſtea acceſſit nonum volum. 
ſupplementorum omiſſorum in omnibus edit. f Vid. Fabric. 
Bibl. Med. ZEvi Lat. I. 2. T. 1. p 816—822.] 

BULLET (Cycl.)—Bullets ſhot into the water undergo a refrac- 
tion; ſeveral experiments concerning which are given by Mr. 
Carre. Vid. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1705. p. 277. 

Bullets are caſt in iron-moulds. See BULLET-mould, and BUL- 
LET-bore, infra. ; 
The extraction of bullets from wounds is an operation deſcribed 
by chirurgical writers“. Bullets ſometimes remain eaſy in the 
body during many years d, Agricola aſcribes great virtues to 
the bullet wherewith a deer has been killed, which is repreſented 
as a ſpecific, againſt the parotides ©, ganglia *, Cr. [ Funck 
Conſp. Chirurg. tab. 80. p. 544, ſeq. ® Id. ibid. p. 543 
© Joh. Agric. Chirurg. Parv. ap. Junck. lib. cit. tab. 20. p. 
147. * Funck. ib. tab. 24. p. 165. 

Swallowing of muſket-bullets is ſometimes practiſed to remove 
iliac and colic pains. Mr. Young gives a caſe wherein this 
had a terrible effect: the bullet happening to miſs its way down, 
and, inſtead of the oeſophagus, got into the trachea . Mr. 
Chirac has a diſſertation expreſs on the queſtion, which of the 
two is ſafer in iliac caſes, to ſwallow leaden bullets, or crude 
mercury? He gives the preference to the bullets f,—[* Vide 
Heb, Cutl. Lect. 2. Com. p. 105. f Phil. Tranſ. No 263. 
p. 567.] See the article ILI Ac, el. 

BuLLET-moulds conſiſt of two concave hemiſpheres, with a han- 
dle whereby to hold them; and between the hemiſpheres is a 
hole, called a gate, at which to pour in the melted metal. 
The chaps or hemiſpheres of bullet-moulds are firſt punched, 
being blood-red hot, with a round ended punch, of the ſhape 
and nearly of the ſize of the intended bullets, To cleanſe the 
inſides, they make uſe of a bullet-bore. 

BuLLET-bore, is a ſteel ſhank, having a globe at one end, where- 
with to bore the inſide of a mould clean, of the ſize intended. 
Moxon. Mechan. Exerc. P. 1. p. 52—55. 

BuLLET-iron, a denomination given by ſome to Spaniſh or Swe- 
diſh bars of. iron. Hought. Collect. No 275. T. 2. p. 229. 
See the article IRON, 

BULLIMENTA, is uſed by ſome chemiſts for the waſhings and 
ſcourings of gold, or ſilver veſſels, in proper liquors, to ren- 
der them brighter. Libav. Synt. Arc. Chem. I. 1. c. 24. 
Caft. Lex. Med. p. 115. 

BULLIMONY, BuLLimoxo, BoLtiwmony, or BoLLIMoONG, 
denotes a mixture of ſeveral forts of grain, as oats, peaſe, and 
vetches, called alſo maſſin or mong-corn. Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Pa- 
roch. Antiq. voc. Bulter. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 

BULLION (Cycl.)— The word is apparently formed from the 
French billon, a maſs of -gold or filver below ſtandard, which 
Du Cange derives further from billa, as being aurum aut argen- 
tum in maſſam ſeu billam, i. e. baculum conflatum. Trev. Dict. 

Univ. I. 1. p. 1044, ſeq. voc. Bilton. 


Silver bullion is ſometimes alſo denominated plate. See the ar- 


ticle PLATE, Cycl. and Suppl. 

By the Scottiſh laws, the cuſtoms in the exportation of goods 
were to be paid in bullion. 
expreſſing the quantities thereof which the merchants were to 
Pay for goods exported out of the realm. Sten. de Verb. Sig- 
nit. p. 32. 

BULLITION, is uſed for the effect ariſing upon the mixture of 
different liquors, which often is a quantity of bubbles, or froth, 
Grew, Diſc. of Mixt. Lect. 2. c. 1. $. 6. 

BULTEL, the bran or refuſe of meal after dreſſing. 

The word is formed from the bat barous Latin, bultellus, or bul- 

_ tellum, a ſearce or boulter. Matth. Paris, an. 1202. p. 145. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 636. voc. Buletellum. Item, 

p. 644. voc. Bultellus. | | 

BULTEL alſo denotes a bag wherein meal is dreſſed, called alſo a 
bulter, or rather boulter. | 


BULTER-cloth, a linnen or hair-cloth for ſifting or ſearching of 


meal or flour. See the articles BOLTER, and BoLTING. 
BUMBUNNY, in botany, a name given by the people of Gui- 
nea to a plant common in that place, which ſerves them as an 
emetic; they boil a few of the leaves in water, and drink this 
=p _ vomits very eaſily. Phil. Tranſact. Ne 232. 
„the 
Hought. Collect. Ne 347. T. 2. p. 391. See Hur. | 
UN is alſo a denomination by ſome given to coffee. Houghton, 
— No 458. T. 3. p. 126. See Cory, Cycl. 
NCH, a cluſter or alſemblage of certain things, as of grapes. 
UNCH alſo denotes a tumour, or protuberance, natural or pre- 


ternatural, either on an animal or vegetable body. See the 


article TUMouR, Cycl. and Suppl. 


The bunch growing about the graft of a plant is a ſort of cal- | 


lus formed y the extravaſated ſap. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an 
G5, p. 453. See the article ENGRAFTING, Cycl. and 
RAFTING, Suppl. | | uy 25 04 
Camels have one bunch on their backs, dromedaries two -; 
though we are told of a fort of camels in Turkeſtan, which 


dave two bunches each, one before the other, the foremoſt be-“ 
| PSabout half a foot high, and the hindmoſt leſs ®.=-{* Trev. | 


ba, Univ. T. 1: p. 1129. voc. Bec. W Mem. Acad. Sci- 
B * an. 1693. P- 315. J Ve wo”) | 18 N 1 Rnd 
cher of camels are not formed by the . of the " 

SUPPL, Vor. I. | curvity ſpina 


Skene gives an A, B, C, of bullion, | 


kexe, or ſtalk of hemp, ftripped of its rind. | 


BUP 


| dorſi, which is no higher in this than in other parts, but is 4 
mere fleſhy excreſcence, of a glandulous ſubſtance, much like 
the udders of other animals, or the tails of thoſe ſheep in Bar- 
| bary, which weigh from twenty to twenty-five pounds, Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. an. 1693. p. 316. 
BUNCH, in chirurgery, denotes an elevation of the back, ariſing 
from an exterior luxation of the vertebr thereof. 

Ihe cure is begun by keeping emollients a long time on the 
vertebrz, whereby to looſen the ligaments, and finiſhed by 
wearing an iron boddice, which comprefling the vertebræ, by 
degrees drives them back to their natural ſituation. Le Clerc, 
Treat. Oper. Luxat. c. 6. Comp. Surg. p. 262. Fan-horn, 
Microt. §. 19. p. 63. 

Naturaliſts ſpeak of a kind of bunch, or hinmmp-bucled whale, 

different from that which yields the ſperma ccti. Phil. Tranſ. 

No 387. p. 258. See the article WHALE. | 

We are alſo told of bunch-backed kine at Quivira, having large 

1 on their fore- ſhoulders. Hought. Coll. Ne 106. 
1. p. 283. 

dee in +: called alſo knobs, warts, and wens, are diſ- 
eaſes ariſing from foul meat, bruiſes, hard labour, or the like; 
whereby the blood becoming putrefied and foul, occaſions ſuch 
excreſcences. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 

BUNCHED cods, among floriſts, are thoſe which ſtand out, and 
wherein the ſeed is lodged. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 

BUNCHED roots, thoſe round roots which have knobs or knots in 
them. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. See Roor, and Bur s. 

BUNG, the ſtopple of a caſk, barrel, or the like. See the ar- 
ticle CAsk, Cycl. 

The bung is a wooden plug, ſerving to ſtop the hole left in the 
top of a veſſel to be filled by. It anſwers to what, among the 
antients, was called piſtomium, and in the middle age figillus, 
the ſeal of a veſſel, by reaſon in thoſe days it was uſually ſealed. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 4 p. 856. voc. Sigillus. 
The name bung is alſo given to the hole itſelf, otherwiſe 
called bung-hole. | 
After tonning new wine, or cider, the hung is uſually left open 
for ſome time, that when the liquor comes to work, there may 
be vent for the froth or ſcum, and that the hoops may not be in 
danger of being burſt by the violence of the fermentation. 
Yet, in ſome caſes, they leave wines to ferment, without giv- 
ing them vent by the hung, in order to render them more briſk 
and ſpirituous: in which caſe, it is neceflary the veſſel be 
hooped with iron, and other precautions taken that the bung 
do not fly. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 401. voc. Bondon. 

BUNK, or Bux KEN, 4 word frequently occurring in the writ- 
ings of the Arabian phyſicians. We do not at this time cer - 
tainly know what it was; but ſo far is plain, that it was an 
aromatic root uſed in cardiac, ſtomachic, and carminative com- 
poſitions. Na) 

BUNT (Cycl.)—If a fail have too much bunt, it will hang too 

much to the leeward-wind, as they call it, and hold 
much leeward-wind, which will hinder the ſhip's failing, 
"eſpecially by the wind: on the contrary, if it have too little, 
it will not hold wind enough, and fo not give the ſhip ſufficient 
way . Seamen all agree, that\a bellying or hunting fail carries 
a veſlel faſter to the windward than a ſtrait or faſt fail : the 
contrary of which is aſſerted by Dr. Hooke, who has a diſcourſe 
expreſs, to ſhew the preference of ſtrait to bunting ſails v.— 
* Mamuwayr. Seam. Die. p. 17. Þ Vid. Hooke, Poſthum. 
orks, G. 563, ſeq.] 

BUNTING, in zoology, the common Engliſh name of the 
emberiza alba, called by others calandra, conchramus alaude 
congener, and ftrozcllo, or flrillozzo. It is of the hortulanus 
kind, having a very large tubercle, or hard prominence on the 
upper chap. Its hinder-toe is-long, but the claw of it is more 
crooked and ſhorter than in the lark. It is all over of a pale 
brown on the back, and of a ſomewhat yellowiſh hue on the 
breaſt and belly; the throat is variegated with ſome longiſh 

black ftreaks. It feeds on corn and other ſeeds, and ſings ve 
ſweetly, uſually ſitting on the top branches of trees. Ray's 
Ornithology, p. 195. 5 | | 

BUONACCORDO, a ſmall ſtringẽd muſical inſtrument, reſem- 
bling a ſpinet, uſed by children to learn to play on, by rea- 
ſon of the ſhortneſs of their fingers. Galil. Dial. dell. Muſ. 
Ant. & Mod. p. 61, ſeq. Halch. Muſ, Lex. p. 119. 6 
The word is Italian, where it properly denotes a harpſichord. 
Vocab. Cruſc. T. 2. p. 248. See the article HARPs1cHORD, 
Cyel. 24 | 5 | | 3%, 

BUOYANT, denotes a thing floating, or apt to float. Hence 

alſo to buoy up a cable, is to make faſt a piece of floating wood, 

barrel, or the like, to it, ſomewhere near the anchor, that the 
cable may not touch the ground, when that Is ſuſpected to be 
foul or rocky, for fear of fretting and cutting the cable. Borel. 

Sea. Dial. 4. p. 242. . | 10 . 

BUPHONIA, Bupma, in antiquity, an Athenian feaſt or cere- 

'  mony, denominated from a bullock lain therein, with quaint 

formalities. N | Wa: ts £48 19 

The buphonia was properly a part or appendage of the cere- 
mony of the diipolia. See the article DITOl Ik... 


For the origin of the buphonia, we are told it was forbidden by 
\ the laws of Attica to kill an ox: but it once happened, at the 
feaſt of the diipolia, that an ox eat the corn, others ſay the 


| cakes, which had been * the ſacrifice. Thauloh the 
' 5 | | 


prieft, 


B U R 


* * N 
prieſt, enraged hereat, preſently killed him, and fled for it. 
On which the Athenians, fearing the reſentment of the gods; 
and feigning themſelves ignorant who had committed the fact, 
brought, the bloody axe before the judges, where it was ſolemn- 
ly arraigned, tried, found guilty, and condemned. And, in 
memory of this event, a feaſt was inſtituted under the deno- 
mination of hup˙˙,jꝝẽjuj . In which it was {till cuſtomary for the 
prieſt to fly, and judgment to be given about the ſlaughter of 
the ox *,—{* Suid. Lex. T. 1. p. 450. Meurſ. Attic. Lect. 
I. C. c. 22. . Schoettg. Lex. Ant. p. 244. * Potter, Archæol. 
Grac. T. 1. I. 2. c. 20. p. 387. 
Pauſanias relates, that the axe was brought in not guilty ©. 
#lian, on the con „reports, that the prieſt and people pre- 
ſent at the ſolemnity (for they alſo were accuſed as being ac- 
ceſſary to the fact) were acquitted, but the axe condemned 4.— 
L* Pauſan. in Attic. c. 28. p. 70. * lian. Var. Hiſt, 1.8. 
c. 3. Vid. Pott. loc. cit.] 
In the buþhonia, certain cakes, of the ſame ſort with thoſe uſed 
at ſacrifices, were placed on a table of braſs ; round this they 
drove a ſelect number of oxen, of which he that eat any of 
the cakes was preſently ſlaughtered ; three families were pecu- 
liarly retained in this ceremony; they whoſe duty it was to 
drive the oxen, were called i; they who knocked him 
down, u being deſcended from Thaulon; and thoſe who 
ſlaughtered and cut him up, de, butchers or cooks. Lake- 
gs Antiq. Græc. Sacr. P. 4. c. 2. F. 8. p. 599, ſeq. Pott. 
ubi ſupra. 

BUPHTHALMUM, Ox-eye, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of 
the radiated kind; its disk is compoſed of a number of floſ- 
cules, which are ſeparated from one another by ſmall imbri- 
cated leaves ; the outer circle is compoſed of ſemifloſcules ; all 
theſe are placed upon the embryo-ſeeds, and all contained in 
one general cup, of a » 7 warring ſtructure. "The embryos 
finally ripen into long and lender ſeeds, of an angular figure. 
To this it is alſo to be added, that the whole plant has its pe- 
culiar appearance, which readily diſtinguiſhes it from all the 
others of the radiated claſs. 

The ſpecies of buphthalmum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 


are theſe. 1. The tawny-leaved buphthalmum. 2. The tawny- | 


leaved buphthalmum, with white flowers. Tournefort's Inſtit. 
405. 

5 An 2X ſion of the flowers of this plant is ſaid to be an excel- 

lent diuretic, and the leaves are eſteemed vulnerary ; but nei- 
ther are now in uſe; _ | 

BUPHTHALMUS, in botany, a name given by ſome of the 

antients to the common great houſeleek, or ſedum majus, from 

the manner of its growing in cluſters, reſembling the eyes of 


BUPRESTES, a ſort of oblong cantharides, of a ſtinking fmell, 
and very ſevere bite; it is of the ſame nature with the com- 
mon cantharides, or Spaniſh fly, and is faid to do great injury 

to the cattle, which, feeding, chance to eat it. ' 

BURACO de velta, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught on 
the ſhores of the Braſils, and more uſually known among au- 
thors by its Braſilian name guaibi coara.,, Rays Ichthyology, 
p. 315. See the article GUAIBI ces | 

BURBARUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Paul Jovius, and 
ſome other writers-on 4 to the common carp. See the 

article CyPRINUS, . - | | 

BURBER, an Egyptian piece of 
copper, about as broad as a ſixpence; twelve of theſe make a 

medine there. Pocock's Egypt, p. 175. 5 

BURBOT, the Engliſh name of the mu/tela fluviatilis; a fiſh 
common in the Trent, and many other of our rivers, and 
called in other places the eel-pout. MFillyghby's Hiſt, Piſc. p. 


125. | dran Bp | 
BURCA, among the Turks, the name of the rich covering of 


the door of the houſe at Mecca ; it is ten feet long, and five 
wide; and there are ſeveral figures and Arabic letters on it, 


very richly embroidered in gold, on a-ground of red and green. | 
This is carried about in their ſolemn proceſſions, and is often | 


made to ſtop, that the people may touch it. 
BURDA, in ſome middle age writers, denotes a-garme 
of ruſhes. Du. Cange, Gloſl. Lat. T. 1. p. 645. 


at made 


BURDACK, an Ægyptian veſſel, which ſheep uſually drink out | 


of at Cairo. They are made of a. peculiar fort of earth, 
which is ſuppoſed to cool the water, and are always ſet out to 
the north, to keep — cooler, 0 covered a a es to 
pre vent thi ing into the water; are ol po- 
rous a * the water put into them will — — 
them in a few days. Pocochs Egypt, p. 186. | 
BURDEN (Ga.) — The uſual rule w v a ſhip's: burden. is diſ- 
Covered, is, that it will 3 bear a weight equal to 
that of half the water which would fill its capacity. But this 
rule is not demonſtrative, and ſome depart from it as unexact, 
- allowing,only.two fiſths, or even one ttürd of the water, for 
the ſhip's burden. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1721. p. 125, 


de Verb. Signif. p. 87. Calo. Lex. Jur. p. 128. 
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money. It is a thick piece of | 
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|. diſtinQly count money, meaſure cloth b, H. 
King's BURG E88, Burgenfis regis, was he who, th 


Jariſdiction. Vid. Leges Burgor 


BUR 


Piti /g. 
Ant. I. 1. p. 302. See the article MuLe, Cyl. —— | 


The liver and teſticles of the burdo are greatly commended | 
Aldrovand, and ſome other authors, as medicines, but _ 
never uſed. Aldrovand. de Quadr. i 
BuRDo, or Buxpox, in middle age writers, 
long ſtaff, as doing the office on that occaſion of a mule, . 
other vehicle. Vid. Caſeneuv. Orig p. 27. voc. Bourdq 5 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 646. voc. Burds. 6" 
BURDONARII, an appellation ſometimes given to pilgrims, 
thoſe who went out of devotion to the holy land. ZZ; Ca, ; 
lib, cit. p. 647. 5 
The word is formed from bur de, an appellation giv 
where with they travelled. See the — 5 — + won 


denotes a pilgrim' 


BURDUNCULUS, in botany, a name given by ſome-to the 


plant known among moſt of the botanical writers by the name 

of bug/ofſum echicides capitulis cardui benedicti. 

BURGH-bete, is chiefly uſed for an aid or contribution levied for 
the repairing of a town or caſtle. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 92. Dy 

| Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 649. 

By the law of king Athelſtan, the caſtles and walls of towns 
were to be repaired, and burgh-bete levied every year, within 
a fortnight after rogation days . No perſon whatever was ey. 
empt from this ſervice; the king himſelf could not diſpenſe a 
man from burgh-bete : yet, in after-times, exemptions appear 
to have been frequently granted ; inſomuch that 

Cowel, the word burgh-bote came to be chief 
not the ſervice but the uy or exemption from ĩt v. ¶ Leg, 
Athelſt. c. 13. Spe/m. Gloſſ. p. 92. Þ> Cow. Interpr. in voc. 
Du Cange, loc. cit. p. 650.] 

Bu x GH-breche, or brach, a fine impoſed on the community of a 
town, or bargh, for the breach of peace among them. Leg. 
Canut. c. 55. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 92. Du Cange, Glofl. Lai. 
T. 1. p. 650. See the article Boz oB. 

Buxch-maſter, an officer in the tin- mines, who directs and lays 
out the meery for the workmen, Cc. otherwiſe denominated 
bailiff and bar-maſter. Pett. Hiſt. Roy. Mines, p. 83, 85, 
ſeq. See the articles BAx- maſter, and LIN. { 

BURGAGE (Cycl.) is ſometimes uſed to denote the rent, or quit- 
rent paid to the chief lord for the houſes and tenements in a 

town or borough. Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. 

Bux AE alſo obtains in the laws of Normandy ; ſome imagine, 
that it had its firſt riſe here, and was brought into England by 
William the Conqueror; others are of opinion, that Rollo, 
when driven out of England, carried it thence into Norman- 
dy. Aubert, ap. Richel. T. 1. p. 227. | 


Free BURGAGE, Burgagium liberum, denotes a tenure, whereby 


the tenants, after having paid their rent to the ſuperior lord, 


were — from the ſervice. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. I. 

1. p. 647. | 5 
BURGAU, in natural hiſtory, the name of a large ſpecies of 
ſea ſnail, of the lunar or round-mouthed kind; it is very beau- 
tifully lined with a coat, of the nature of the mother of pear, 
and the artificers take this out, to uſe under the name of mo- 
ther of pearl, though ſome. call it after the name of the ſhe! 
they take it from, burgauding. 
BURGAUDINE. the name given by the French artificers to 
what we call mother of pearl. In their works, they do not uſe 
the common nacre ſhell for this, but the lining of the Amer. 
can burgau. Hence ſome call all the mother of pearl bug 

dine, and ſome call the bargaudine mother of pearl. 
BURGEON, in gardening, a knot or button put forth by tle 

branch of a tree in the 2 Bradl. Dict. Botan. I. I 


The word is formed from the French bourgeon, which 2 
. 


the ſame, formed from the Latin burrio, of hurra: 

Orig. Franc. p. 119. voc. Bourgeon. . 
Bourgeon amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called #4 
bud, or germ. | 

Froſts are chiefly dangerous when the burgeons begin to appel. 
The byrgeens have the ſame skin, fame pith, ſame ligneous body, 
and ſame inſertions as the ſtalk; that is; all the parts are tbe 
ſame in both; only more contracted in the former; the juice 
which enters them receiving an extenſion like that of gold in 
paſſing through a wire-drawer's iron, and the parts unfolding 
much aſter the manner of the draws of a teleſcope. Tres. 


Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1169. 5 

burgeſſes were held in great * 
s baſe, and unfit for war; ſo t 
were not allowed to intermarry in their families, # 
them; but, in lieu thereof, were to appoint chan 
when he C 
Spelm. 
ough reſiding i 
another's juriſdiction, was exempt therefrom, and only ſubje® 
to the juriſdiction of the king, unleſs the lord. alſo enjoyed ro 


according to 
y uſed to denote, 


* 


* 


* 


tempt ; being reputed fer 


ache — 


ons *. A burgher's. ſon, was. reputed of 


p 92+ > -Glanuile. I. 7. c. 9.] 
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Ships of BUn Dx, denate thoſe of the larger ern In a n Il. viz. 5 Rich, II. c. 4 where 6 
carrying 500 tons, or u as cn ino/vimoc ant ao 1 ſeveral. claſles of perſons in the commonwealth are enum 
BURDO,. in phy „ mongrel. beaſh of, burden, produged || we meet with counts baron, banneret, chiyaleer dec" | 
and ſhe- as, by which it is diſti fromthe || citjzein de citie, and burgeſi de burgh. Selm. Gaal e 
wle, which is chat produced of a male afs by a . Bri | No man is qualified-to be a-urgeſt in parliament, who Ba” | 
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a ſrechold eſtate of 300 l. a year, clear of all incumbrances. 
Stat. 


NR tO OTE TGa.)—The word is alſo written burgemotus, 


h, oppidum, and 
* burgmotus, and burgemote, from burgh, oppidum, 
* anpentus Lu Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 
2 Spelm. Gloſſ p. 92. Voc. Burgemotus. ; 
The burgmote, by the laws of king Edgar, was to be held thrice 
in the year *, By thoſe of Henry I. twelve times >.—[* Leg. 


Edgar. Reg. c. 10. ap. Brompt. » Leg. Hen. I. c. 7. Vid. | 


loff. Lat. T. 1. p. 648. ] | 
mo ST ER of A: in zoology, a whimſical name 
iven by the Dutch ſailors to a ſpecies of larus or ſea gull, com- | 
—— on that and many other coaſts. Tis known among au- 
thors by the name of martinezze. See the article MARTIN EZ ZE. 

BURGOO, a ſea-faring diſh, made of whole oatmeal, or greets, 
boiled in water till they burſt ; then mixed with butter. Dict. 
Ruſt. T. 2. voc. Oatmeal. ; 

Burgoo, otherwiſe called loblolly, is held by Cockburn very pro- 
to correct that thickneſs of humours and coſtiveneſs to 
which the other diet of ſailors much diſpoſes them. Yet the 
burgos victualling is the leaſt liked of all their proviſions, by 
reaſon of the ſcanty allowance of butter to it. The ſame au- 
thor thinks it might be worth the conſideration of thoſe to 
whom the care of the ſeamen is committed, to contrive to ren- 
der this food more agreeable to them. Cockburn, Treat. of 
a Dif. §. 17. p. 32, ſeq. 

GRAVE (000 The burgraves were originally the ſame 
with what we otherwiſe call ca/tellans, or comites caſtellant ; but 
their dignity was conſiderably advanced under Rudolph of 
Hapſburgh ; before his time they were ranked only as counts, 
and below the princes, but under him began to be eſteemed on 
a footing with princes. Schurzfl. Epiſt. 37. Act. Erud. Lip. 
Supp. I. 3. p. 510. | 7 
In ſome parts, the dignity is much degenerated, eſpecially in the 
Palatinate. There were formerly, according to Leti, fifteen 
families who enjoyed the title of burgraves, thirteen of which 
are now extin& . But this is differently repreſented by 
others v. [* Leti, Leterre, &c. P. 1. p. 74, & 251. Mem. de 
Trev. Sept. 1702. p. 74. > Vid. Corn. Dict. des Arts, T. 
1. p. 147. Limn. Jur. Imp. I. 4. c. 4. Trev. Dict. Univ. 
T. 1. p. 1289.] a | 
In Bohemia, the title burgrave is given to the chief officer, or 
he that commands in quality of viceroy. 

In Pruſſia, the burgrave is one of the four chief offices of the 
vince. | 
Guelderland, the burgrave of Nimeguen is preſident of the 


ſtates of the province. 


- BURGRAVIATE, the office or dignity of burgrave. See the 


article BURGRAVE, Cycl. and Suppl. OA 
The word is alſo uſed to denote the territory or diſtri of a 
nes. bu * Jdle 
GWARD, Burgwardus, or bur dium, in mi age 
writers, the fame with bulwatk. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. I. 
I. p. 652. See the article BULWARK, Cycl. 


The name is alſo extended to the town, and even the country 
about ſuch · a fortreſs. It is formed from the Teutonic burg, 1 


town, and ward, cuſtody, keeping. | 
un. the act of interring a dead body, and depoſiting it in 
e ground. | 
Busta, and baptiſm are parochial rights, and belong not to cha- 
pels 7 caſe, unleſs by uſurpation. Kenn. Paroch. Antiq. p. 
590, leq. 
Weltminſter abbey is the burial-place of moſt of our Engliſh 
kings . Mabillon has a diſcourſe on the burial of the antient 
kings of France b,—[*Dugd. Monaſt. Abr. p. 15, ſeq. > Mem. 
Acad, Inſer. T. 4. p. 369.) 
The defire of burial has been ſtro g in moſt ages ©, and the 
denial of it reputed the laſt and ſevereſt of Fg agate yet 
the Cynics appear to have deſpiſed it; an Pliny ranks the 
concern for it in the number of weakneſſes peculiar to man 4. 
H 2 Arch. Græc. I. 4. C. 1, T. 2. p. 161, ſeq. Plin. 
| at. I. 7. ae r* 
Yet it is ad. * find ſomething like it in ſome ſpecies of 
brutes. Naturaliſts aſſure us, that clephant, pufing by the 
Corpſe of others, gather graſs, and break bran off trees with 
their trunks, wherewith they cover the dead ©. Diogenes the 
Cynic being asked on his death-bed, how he would be buried, 
anſwered, Throw me naked into a ditch, His friends 
ſented, that he would be liable to be 1 out and devoured 
by the beaſts and birds: Lay a ck by me then, an- 
ſwered the philoſopher, that I may drive them away. This, it 
was told him, could be of no ſervice, ſince he would not have 
ſenſe to uſe it: Then, ſaid he, I ſhall have no ſenſe of their de- 
Quan = f—[* Phil. Tranſ. Ne 326. p. 64. * Cic. Tuſc. 
> Le. | | 
Burial is 5 office or a debt of humanity. Some found this 
obligation on the law of nature, others on the law of na- 
tions, and others on the divine law. Tis certain it is 
Fu. by them all. One of the ſeven corporal works 
mercy, recited by antient divines, is burying the dead. 
e primitive chri ventured on it at the of 
bad they never ſcrupled it either in times of 
K vor of the when the greateſt d attended it >. 
L. Vid. Vitriar. Jur. Nat. I. 2. c. 19. qu. 3, ſeq. Budd. 


the article BAR ROW. 


B UR 


Inft. Phil. Pract. c. 4. ſect. 9. &. 12, ſeq p. 324, ſeq. * Brngh- 
Orig. Eceleſ. I. 23. c. 3 & 1. ; 

The heathens believed, that the ſouls of thoſe who lay unburied, 
remained in a wandering ſtate the oe of an hundred years, 


The invention of 4urial among the Greeks is aſcribed to Pluto, 
who, on this account, was deihed, and made to preſide over the 
world of ſhades i, "The Rabbins pretend, that the firſt hint was 
taken from birds: Adam and Eve, ſay they, being utterly at a 
loſs what to do with the body of Abel killed by his brother ; 
under this perplexity, a crow was ſeen to throw earth and 
leaves over the body of one of its dead companions. This 
was enough for the patriarch : he went preſently and did the 
ſame to his ſon . The Egyptians carried their dead for burial 
over a certain lake; for the paſſage of which, one Charon, a 
farmer under one of the Pharoahs, procured a toll to be im- 
poſed, by which he was ſpeedily enriched 1. Whence the 
whole tradition of the ferryman of hell. Cicero refers the ori- 
gin of the vulgar opinion concerning hell to the antient man- 
ner of burying the dead by interment : for from hence the earth 
became to be conſidered as the laſt habitation of mankind, who 
were here ſuppoſed to lead a new life under ground ®,— ¶ Diod. 
Sicul. I. 5. c. 15. * Vid. Fabric. Cod. Pſeudop. Vet. Teſt. 
T. 1. H. 38. p. 113, ſeq. ! Hift. Acad. Inſcr. T. 2. p. 10. 
m Idem, ibid. p. 38. is 
Among the Greeks, drowning was no burial; for which rea- 
ſon, it was a cuſtom to faſten to ſome part of their bodies à re- 
ward for him that ſhould take them up, and bury them in caſe 
they were caſt aſhore". Among us, however, thoſe who die 
at ſea are uſually buried there, unleſs they be near land: The 
ceremony is ſhort ; the corpſe being ſewed up in its hammock, 
or quilt, is thrown over from the ſtar-board, under the diſcharges 
of a gun. Tis a great diſgrace to be thrown over the lar- 
board *.—[® Hought. Collect. No 330. T. 2. p. 353. Au- 
bin. Dict. Mar. p. 569. voc. Mert. 
The Arwaces, a people of Guiana, pulverize the bones of their 
t men, and drink them in their liquor. 
me nations among the Braſilians are ſaid to eat their dead, 

not out of hunger, much leſs deſpight, but affection and reve- 
rence v. We are told of a great controverſy held before king 
Darius of Perſia, on the queſtion, which was the moſt hono- 
rable kind of burial; that of the Greeks, who burnt their dead 
to preſerve their aſhes ; or that of the Calatians, a people of In- 
dia, who eat the bodies of their parents, that they might in 
ſome meaſure he revived in themſelves J. — [ Hought. ibid. 

340. 4 Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 4. p. 1661. voc. Sepuiture.] 
bes the article ANTHROPOPHAGIA, 
At the ſame time that the Romans uſed to burn the bodies of 


their dead, the cuſtom was, to avoid expence, to throw thoſe of 


the ſlaves to rot in holes dug perpendicularly, called puticuli. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 265. p. 645. 

Among the antient Saxons the bodies of thoſe {lain in the field, 
were not laid in graves, but on the ſurface of the ground, and 
covered over with turfs or clods of earth; and the more in re- 
putation the perſons had been, the greater and higher were the 
turfs raiſed. Yer/leg. Reſtit. Dec. tellig. c. 7. p. 165. See 


The Danes and northern nations, in their ſecond age, buried 


their dead under earthen hillocks , Sometimes huge pyra- | 


mids of ſtone were raiſed over their bodies, many of which are 
ſill remaining in divers parts of En .— [ * Ol. Worm. 
Monum. Dan. I. 1. c. 7. * Plot, Nat. Big: Staff. c. 10. f. 63.] 
In Japan, Peru, Pegu, Mexico, Tartary, Siam, and the Great 
Mogul's dominions, they burn their dead. For the great ones, 
the fires are made with aromatic woods, gums, balſams, and 
oils . The like method obtained among the Jews as early as 
Saul's time, whoſe wa was burnt at Jabeſh, and his bones af- 
terwards buried. Ala was burnt in the bed which he had 
made for himſelf, filled with ſweet odours, and divers kinds of 
ſpices SE = Hought. Collect. No 325. P · 338. 2 | Sam. 
XXXi. 11 1 » 2 Chron. xvi. 14. ] | 
They who ught human bodies were compounded of earth, 
I to have them cones the 1 and 
his followers, imagining fire the firſt princip thi 

ferred burning. — 4 Archæol. 1. 4. c. 6. p. 7 [N 
Euftathius two reaſons for the prevalency of burning in 
Greece ; the firſt, that bodies being thought to be-unclean after 


the ſoul's departure, were to be purified by fire : that the foul, 


or purer being ſeparated by the flames from the groſs in- 
active 4 — might take its 2055 to the heavenly Andes 
with more freedom *. This latter opinion obtained ſo much, 
that the Indian philoſophers had not patienge to wait for butn- 
ing till after death; they had recourſe to it in their life-time ; 
erecting themſelves piles for the purpoſe, to looſen their fouls 
from confinement. : Calanus, who followed Alexander out of 
India, finding himſelf indiſpoſed, obtained that prince's leave 
oe! gages the growth of his diſtemper, by committing him- 
to the flames; and Hercules, before his reception into 
heaven, was purified from the dregs of earth by the ſame 
means 7 —{ * Quintil. Declam. 10. Y Potter, Archæol. Gr. 
I. 4. c. 6. p. 208, J. Ses the article Buznino. | 
The antients buried by day, as deeming the night of ill omen, 
on account of the evil ſpirits then abroad: only perſons who 


died in the flower of their days, were btried in the ing be- 
fore ſun-riſe. Potter, ibid. I. 4. c. 4. p. 191, eq. = 


3 - Some 


< td. cc — — Pp, 


B U R 


Some nations bury in linnen; the Braſilians bury in ſilk, the 


Engliſh bury in woollen, by virtue of a ſtatute made under 


in the 


king Charles II. Hought. Collect. T. 2. p. 340. 


ry, = Romans, we find two kinds of burial, mentioned | 


eodoſian code; one, the burying of whole bodies in 
coffins under ground; the other, burying the bones and aſhes 
in urns above ground. Both appear to have been uſed at the 
fame time; _ interring appears to be the older practice. 
Cod. Theodoſ. lib. g. tit. 17. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. p. 429. 
See the article BURNING. 


Mr. Monro takes the catacombs about Rome to have been the 


burial-place of the antient Romans, before burning came intc 


' faſhion 3 and which, on the new mode's taking place, fell inte 
* diſuſe, till they were revived by the primitive chriſtians. Phil 


Tranſ. Ne 265. p. 649, ſeq. See CaTacoms, Cycl. and Suppl. 


The Romans in Britain buried their warriours near the via 
» trata, or military way, to put their bodies out of danger of 
- inſult ; and, to prevent the ſcattering of their aſhes in haſte, 
the whole army caſt on them graſſy turfs ; which is the ori- 


4 . 
* de 


of the Romans burying their 


C. 10. 


of many of the tumuli ſtill found among us *; As it was 
greateſt diſhonour to lie unburied, it was moſt glorious to 
be covered with a large tumulus ; which might be one reaſon 
1 near public ways, that 
paſſengers might be continual y adding to the heap, which it 
was judged a work of piety to do v. [ Plet, Nat. Hiſt. Oxf. 
. 47. Þ Idem, ibid. $.41. p. 330.] See the article 
Barrow. 
Tho! burning was the ordinary uſage among the Romans, yet 
ſome ftill retained the antient one of burying. The family of 
the Cornelii interred their dead all along till the time of Sylla 


the dictator, who, in his will, gave particular order to have his 


deen offered it after burial, by the 


body burnt, probably to avoid the indignities which might have 
ian faction, in return 
for the violence ſhewn by Sylla's ſoldiers to the tomb and re- 
licks of Marius. Cic. de Leg. I. 2. p. 345. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
J. 7. c. | | 

Burial was denied by the antients to traytors, proſcribed per- 


. ſons, ſuicides, and even frequently to enemies killed in war ; 
- though this was reputed by the more moral and civilized na- 


not ſay their creed and 
and to thoſe who 


tions a violation of the laws of nature . Among the Greeks, 
ſpendthrifts and inſolvent debtors were alſo refuſed the rights of 
burial *, By the laws of the church, this penalty has been car- 
ried further, to perſons excommunicated, to thoſe who could 
ter- noſter, to ſtrikers of eccleſiaſtics, 
omit communicating at Eafter f.— 
F< Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 4. c. 1. p. 165, ſeq. 2 2 

. Ant, T. 2. p. 768. voc. Sepultura. Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 


1. p. 330, ſeq. Vid. Grot. de Jure Belli, 1. 2. c. 19. F. 2. 
n.6.&F. 3. v. Bed. de Leg, Nat. | 6. c. 16.  Vitriar. | 
Inſt. Jur. 
, Cit. F. 17. p. 326. 
Eccleſ. Law, * 960. 


at. I. 2. c. 19. qu. 4. Budd. Inſt. Phil. Pract. loc. 
f Vid. Jobnſ. 


* Potter, lib. cit. p. 167. ; 
> 22, Idem ibid. ann. 1138. F. 10. 


Id. ibid. an. 1378. F. 4. 
Among the antient run kings themſelves were to under- 
a trial after their death; and, if their behaviour had been 


, were refuſed the privilege of Charon's boat, that is, to be 


carried to burial. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 2. p. 11. 


Chriflian Bux AL, that performed in holy ground, and with the 


_ - 'Fhe chriſtians were alwa 


uſual ſervice or ceremonies of the church. 
tenacious of the plain way of bu- 


ming by inhumation, and could never be brought to uſe any 
other; reckoning it a great piece of barbarity in their perſe- 


cutors whenever they denied them this decent interment after 


death, as they ſometimes did, either by expoſing their bodies to 
che fury of wild beaſts and birds of prey, or burning them in 
ſcorn and deriſion of their doctrine of a future reſurrection. 


They ſeem'to have had a 
method was to put the 
was occaſion for any other way of 


Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 23. c. 2. F. 4. p. 429, 

rticular averſion to burning; their 
y whole in the ground, or, if there 
ing, they embalmed the 
body, and laid it in a catacomb. Bingb. Orig. Ecclef. I. 23. 


c. 2. §. 4. p. 420. Minut. Fel. p. 2 & 101. Tertull. de 


BurIAL 


oly nd, under the 
where Feed puns Mons and performed 
or the like 8. 


c. 51. Item, de Reſurr. c. 1. Bingb. loc. cit. p. 429. 
an aſs, Aſini ſepultura, an ignominious kind of burial 
gallows, or in a high way, 

by public hangmen, 
Such is that of ſuicides, excommunicated per- 


out of 


. ſons, &c. ſometimes denoted canine burial, or burial of a dog b. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 4. p. 815. voc. Sepultura. 
Vitriar. Inſt: Jur. Nat. I. 2. c. 19. qu. 2.] 7 

In the middle age we alſo find mention of a peculiar kind of 


_ . excommunicated. Du 


* 
* 
. = 
\ 


7 4 


Churches on the 
T. 4. p. $15. 


$urial, called imblocation, practiſed on the bodies of perſons 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. voc. Imblocatus. See 


the article IMBLOCA TION. 
the crucifix, 


oppoſed to births. 


In this ſenſe, we have eſtimates of the burials in Brandenburg *, | 
in Francfort b, Breſlaw e, &c. The burials in London exceed 
the births; in other towns they come ſhort of 


number of yearly burials at 
EET 


* 


1 


Bu&I1AL e 3 crutifixi, denoted a repreſen- 
tation ＋ the burial of Chriſt, antiently performed annually in 
day of the paraſceue. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 


BURIALS, in computations of mortality, denote deaths, and ſtand | 


— 


*, The 
* 


= U-R 


1686, to be at a medium 16381, at London 23212 
Edinburgh, the burials, in 1731, amounted to 111913 
ear 1732, to 1247 5, — [| * Phil. Tranſ. No 
Idem, No 229. p. 559. © Idem, No 196, p. 597, 

* Idem, loc. cit. Idem, No 185. p. 239. fg Ei 
Edinb. T. 1. p. 45. * Idem, T. 2. p. 38. Fs 
By a ſtatute under king Charles II. a regiſter is to be 1 
every pariſh, of all perſons buried within the ſame, or 
common burial- places thereof. Stat. 30 Car. Il. C. 3. 

BURIAL is alſo uſed to denote the dues paid for interment eſo 
cially to the miniſter, TS. 
The burial-fee paid to the prieſt on opening the grave, u. 
_ by our Saxon anceſtors ſorl-ſeot. Phil, Tranſact. No 
189. p. 357. 

BURIAL is alſo uſed for the incloſing of vegetable or mincral ho. 
dies in the ground, for divers purpoſes. Lord Bacon gives di- 
vers experiments of burying fruits, &c. for preſervation and 
condenſation. Bac. Nat. Hitt. $. 376. Works, T. 3. p. 
8o, ſeq. 

Some commend burials in the earth, others in wheat, © ſez. 
ſon timber when firſt felled, and make it of more durable uſe © 
| Chemiſts ſometimes bury their cements. The Chineſe are re. 
ported to bury their porcellane, to give it the greater beauty » 
—[* Mortim. Art of Huſband. I. 2. I. 12. c. 10. p. 101. 
Bacon, lib. cit. p. 253.] See TIuRER, &c, 
It has been a tradition, that pearl, coral, and turquois ſtones, 
when they have loſt their colours, recover them again by burial 
in the ground. But the experiment did not ſucceed with Lord 
Bacon, upon trial of a fix weeks burial. . Bacon, Nat. Hiſt, . 

380. Works, T. 3. p. 81. 

BURIS, a name given by Aviſenna, and ſome other old authors, 
to a ſchirrous hernia, cauſed by a hard abſceſs. Ca/lel, Lex, 
Med. in voc. 


BURLAW, or ByRLAaw, Burlawa, in middle age writers, de- 


. At 
5 in tle 
261. p 508, 


ept in 
at the 


notes country laws, or the laws concerning country affairs, 
Sten. de Verb. K. p. 33. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1, 
p. 653. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 79. 


BURNERS, MMores, in antiquity, perſons whoſe office and em- 
ployment it was to burn the bodies of the dead. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Antiq. T. 2. p. 1119. voc. Uftores. See the articles Buzx- 
ING, and Bux. 

BURNET, Burneta, or Burnetus, in middle age writers, de- 
notes brown cloth made of dyed wool. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from bu. 
nus, which was applied to the wool undyed. Blunt ap. Jac. 
Law Dict. in voc. | 
BURN (Cycl.)— Burns are divided into dry and humid. 
E 8 char are thoſe occaſioned by the application of a naked 
„or ignited body, as coals, flame, red-hot metals, gun- 
powder, lightning, and the like, which are attended with a cor- 
rugation or ſhrivelling of the part, 

Humid BURNs, more uſually amon 
occaſioned hy fluid ſubſtances, as ot water, oil, wax, or the 
like. Funck. Conſp. Chir. Tab. 11. p. 98. 5 
Others make five degrees of burns - the firſt, when the ſkin 
only is hurt without any great redneſs : in the ſecond, the pain 
is conſiderable, and the redneſs deep, attended with puſſules: 
the third inſtantly produces puſtules, with a throbbing pain, in- 
flammation, and ulceration of the part: in the fourth degrec 2 
great havock is made in the fibres, by which the ſkin is much 
corrugated, ſeparated from the fleſh, and as it were roaſt, 

occaſioning an eſchar : the fifth degree is, when the fire pene- 
trates deeper, and burns to the membranes, veſſels and neriG | 
underneath, attended with a great ſhrivelling of the part, © 
violent inflammatory pain, and blackiſh eſchar. Funct. lo. 
citat. F | 

Dry burns are of a worſe kind than moiſt ones. Of the dr), 
the worſt and moſt penetrating of all is that of lightning; ths 
next are thoſe cauſed by melted metals and gun-powder the 
next, by fats and oily ſubſtances; the ſlighteſt of all #75" 
that by hot water. Funck. ubi ſupra. a 

As burns nearly reſemble inflammatory diſorders in their ſeve- 
ral degrees, ſo they alſo do in their method of cure. In the 
ſlighter degree of burns, the beſt method is to have recourſe 2 
emollients and aftringents. The beſt flight aſtringent is either 
common proof ſpirit, or rectified ſpirit of wine, or, when it 
neceſſary, ſpirit of wine camphorated : theſe may be applied 
the part with linnen rags, as may alſo oxycrate, or the pi 

of cabbages, or litharge vinegar ; and theſe applications m. 

be repeated as there is n. Oil of turpentine bas 4 
very good effects, if applied in time, and repeated frequent): 
And the vulgar method of holding the injured part, when 

is the hand or a finger, to the fire, as long and as near a5 of 
be born, is often attended with ſucceſs ; for the ftagnati” . 
Auids are, by this degree of heat, driven back into their prob“ 
channels, and, by that means, the. veſication, and other a4 
bleſome ſymptoms, which naturally ſucceed, are often pre” 885 aj 
ed. Another remedy, however, there is, very effcaco | 
the fame occaſions, though founded on a contrary ap” he 

' This is by emollient remedies, which remove the tenſion of 

fibres ant veſſels, and reſtore the blood to its natural courſe 

fore any bad ſymptoms tome on, as the injured part may be 
mented with water, made as warm as the patient can beat, 


. 


i de pain and heat entirely diſappear, Sydenham ven, 


us called ſcaldi, are thoſe 


— 5 BUR 


4 with great reaſon, extols this method. It is eaſy, how- | Others, by the acceſs of air to them, as the phoſphorus ardens. 
and wi 


I iving the virtues of a Some bodies will burn even under water, and that with vio- 

2 mo - = — — A N by boiling in it lence, as that antient compoſition called Ignis Græcus, water- 
mention 1 allows, mullein, linſeed, fenugreek ſced, or rockets, c. Notwithſtanding the expence in fumes, the weight 
marſh 3 made of the ſame ingredients, are of certain bodies is increaſed by burning A. [© Newent. Relig. 
_ t ſervice, as are alſo the emollient oils of linſeed, Philoſ. Cont. 20. F. 24. p. 324. * Grave. Inſt. Phil. Newt. 
wo _ * Whatever remedies are uſed in this caſe, ſhould C. 862, ſeq. ] See the articles CALx, FIRE, and CaLcinaA- 
and ＋ uently repeated; and when it is the face that is TION. : | 
be ver) voy ſhould be ſpread on a linnen maſk, to be kept con- Purning bodies are preſently extinguiſhed by taking away the 
2 Jab the application of the ſame remedy. air. $Grave/. ibid. F. 865. Ses the article ExTIvGUISH NG. 
— ee is ſomething greater than this, and attended | BURNING mountains, are more particularly called volcancs. , See 
* eſtcation, or puſtules, the puſtules are by no means the article Vorca xo, Cycl. | | = 
N ned which always brings on great pain; ſome of The antients deſcribe a meteor under the denomination of 
the . before-mentioned will always prove of more ſer- burning buckler, clypeus ardens, Plin. Hitt. Nat. J. 2. c. 34. 
vice, applied while the bliſters'are whole, and, by the uſe of Mem. Acad. Inſcript. I. 6. p. 95, ſeq. 3 
them, the heat and pain will quickly go off, and the cuticle will | BUR x phoſphorus— The flame of burning phoſphorus is diffe- 
ſ rate from the cutis, without either deformity or pain. Put rent from that of all other bodies, and comes nearelt to that of 
if cheſe remedies do not abate the pain, the part is to be dreſſed lightning: that which extinguiſhes other fires, lights this, and 
with linſeed oil, or the litharge ointment, or the unguentum what kindles this, extinguiſhes others: it ſpares ſome bodics 
diopompholigos,or ſomethin: of a like kind. Theſe are to be ap- which others conſume, and conſumes others which the reſt will 
125 either by rubbing them frequently on the parts, or ſpread- not touch. Mem Acad. Scienc. an. 1692. p. 133» ſeq. See 
ing them on a linnen rag, and apply ing that, and often renew- PHosPHORUS and LIGHTENING, Cycl. and Suppl. ; 
ing it. Aſter theſe, a plaſter of the emplaſtrum de minio, or Travellers into Italy deſcribe a burning ſpot of ground at Fi- 
any of a like kind, will keep the ſkin ſmooth, and forward the | renzuola, in the Appennines, out of which a crackling flame 
renovation of the cuticle. If the bur: or ſcald, which ever it continually ariſes, yet without any cleft for it to iſſue out at. 
be, be very conſiderable in extent, and great part of the body Maffei ſuppoſes the ſteams which the place yields, to be a kind 
be burnt, it is neceſſary to bleed plentifully, even till the pa- of native phoſphorus ardens, which take fire on their coming in 
tient faints, and to give a brisk purge. I his method will often contact with the air. Mapei, ap. Mem. de Trev. an. 1731. 
prevent ill conſequences, that too frequently elſe attend large p 1937. f 

burns ; ſuch as foul ulcers, large cicatrices, and ſometimes even | Extraordinary caſes of BURNING. We have inſtances of perſons 

angrenes. When infants are the ſubjects of theſe accidents, burnt by fire kind ed within their own bodies. A woman at Pa- 
blecding being not ſo convenient, the revulſton is to be made ris, who uſed to drink brandy in exceſs, was one night reduced to 
by repeated purges ; and, in grown perſons, a regularity of diet aſhes by a fire from within, all but her head and the ends of 
is above all things to be obſerved. her fingers. Novum Lumen Phoſphor. accenſ. Amſt. 17 17. 
In the yet greater degree of burns, where the burnt part is co- Signora Corn. Z-ngari, or, as others call her, Corn. Bandi, an 
vered by a cruſt or eſchar, the cure cannot be performed with- aged lady, of unblemiſhed life, near Ceſena in Romagna, un- 
out ſuppuration. When this accident happens to the face, great derwent the ſame fate in March, 1731. dhe had retired in the 
caution is neceſſary, to avoid making a deformed cicatrix ; for evening into her chamber ſomewhat indiſpoſed, and in the 
this reaſon, all ointments and plaſters whatever are to be for- morning was found in the middle of the room, reduced to 
bidden, even though they are the moſt valuable ſecrets, as aſhes, all except her face, skull, three fingers, and legs, which 
there are in almoſt all families many ſuch; for the miſchief of remained entire with the ſhoes and ſtockings on. The aſhes 
theſe remedies is, that they all dry up the wound too faſt, and were light, and, on preſſing between the fingers, vaniſhed, 
contract the fibres and the skin, and by that means leave an leaving a groſs ſtinking moiſture behind, with which the floor 
uneven cicatrix. The forwarding the caſting off the eſchar | was ſmeared ; the walls, and furniture of the room, being co- 


is by all means to be attempted, and the diſcharge of the mat- vered with a moiſt cineritious ſoot, which had not only ſtained 
ter that is contained under it. The eaſieſt and moſt ſucceſsful the linnen in the cheſts, but had penetrated into the cloſet, as 
method of doing this, is by the repeated application of emol- well as into the room over-head, the walls of which were moi- 
lients. Three or four times every day the dreflings zre to be ſtened with the ſame viſcous humour. Mem. de Trev. an. 
changed; and if, at any of theſe times, any part of the eſchar 1731 p. 1923, ſeq. _ 

is found to be looſe, it muſt be raiſed with the forceps, and re- Sig. Mondini, Bianchini, and Maffei e, have written diſcourſes 
moved, if that conveniently may be ; at the ſame time, the reſt expreſs, to account for the cauſe of ſo extraordinary an event: 
of the eſchar muſt be anointed with butter, and warm fomen- common fire it could not be, ſince this would likewiſe have 
tations, made of emollient herbs, &c. applied. Two, three, burnt” the bed and the room; beſides that it would have re- 
or jour days employed in this manner, generally afford a ſepa- quired many hours, and a huge quantity of fuel, to reduce a 
ration of all the cruſt or eſchar; and the next intention is then human. body to aſhes ; and, after all, a conſiderable part of the 


to heal the wound. It is firſt therefore to be thoroughly cleanſ- bones would have been left entire, as they were antiently found 
ed, by means of ſome mild digeſtive mixed with honey of after the fierceſt funeral fires f. Some attribute the effect to a 
roſes, and afterwards healed up with any of the lead or litharge | mine of ſulphur under the houſe ; others to miracle; while 


ointments. If the eſchar in theſe caſes ſhould not ſeparate in a others ſuſpect that art or villainy had ſome hand in it. Sign. 
proper time, it will be neceſſary to make a deep inciſion through Mondini attributes it to lightening. A philoſopher of Verona 
the middle of it, to let out the included ſanies. Burns of the maintains, that ſuch a conflagration might have ariſen from 
moſt extreme and worſt kind, where the urn has penetrated ſo the inflammable matters wherewith the human body naturally 
deep as to deſtroy all the parts quite down to the bone, can abounds 8. Sig. Bianchini accounts for it from an internal 


have no relief from medicines ; nor is there any thing in the fire, ocaſioned by ſpirit of wine camphorated, which the lady «+ 4 
ſurgeon's power, but amputating the limb. Hei/ter's Sur- | uſed by way of bath or lotion, when ſhe found herſelf out of 
fe P. 220. | order b. Maffei's ſyſtem is a combination of the three laſt : 
B ING ( Cycl.) — The appearances of burning ariſe ſucceſ- he ſuppoſes it owing to lightening, but lightening generated int | 
lively, and in a certain order: a heat muſt precede greater than her own body; agreeable to his doctrine, which is, that light- 0 


what ſuffices to boil oil; the lighteſt and moſt volatile parts of ening does not come from the clouds, but is always produced 
the body burn the firſt ; the heavier are ſlower in taking fire, in the place where it is ſeen, and its effects perceived i,— 
but burn the longeſt. Boerh. Element. Chem. P. 2. T. 1. [ Mem. de Trev. an. 1731. p. 1922. . Maſfei, ubi ſupra, 
p. 294, ſeq. | | P. 1924. 5 Bibl. Ital. I. 10. p. 280, ſeq. * Id. T. 14. p. 
ning is a ſeparation of the parts of bodies made by means of | 266, ſeq. i Mem de Trev. an. 1731. p. 1925. ſeq.] 
fire *. Some conſider it as a ſpecies of ſolution d, and ſuppoſe | The humours of her body, natural y. inflanimable enough, 
it effected by a diſſolvent power inherent in fire, which acts as | were become preternaturally fo, boy her putrid indiſpoſition; 
a menſtruum in refpe& of the ſulphureous parts of bodies.— | and theſe, by perſpiration, had enveloped her body with an at- 
+ Vid. SGraveſ, Inſt. Phil. Newt... n. 846.-p. 243- . > Chauv. moſphere of the fame kind, replete likewiſe with mineral mat- "734 
x. Phil. p. 118, ſeq. voc. Combuſiio. ] ters, whereby its activity was heightened. She had probably 
Dr. Hooke, conſidering the neceſſity of air to burning, and that riſen in the night to uſe her lotion, and, by the friction of her 
heat, however great, does not alone ſuffice to burn a body, does hand, had helped to kindle the flame. Idem, ibid. p. 1950, 
indeed take burning for a ſolution of the ſulphureous parts of ſeq. | | ag 
bodies; but ſuppoſes the menſtruum, by which it is done, to W. have various relations of ſeveral other perſons being burnt 
be the air, or at leaſt ſome ſubtile, ſaline, nitrous ſubſtance dif- to death in this unaccountable manner; as Jo. Hitchell, in 
fuſed in the air, | | | . 1613, and Grace Pet of Ipſwich, in 1744. The burning of 
This diſſolution, like many others, does not take place till the | Hitchell was occaſioned by lightening; but that does ow 
ſubject body be ſufficiently heated, and the operation is per- pear to have been the cauſe of the death of many other perſohs 
formed with ſo much violence, as, to agitate all the minuteſt | that occur in authors. We have had a late attempt to eſtabliſh 
parts of the body with great rapidity; from whence alſo ariſes the opinion, that theſe deſtroying internal fires are cauſed in 
the pulſe of light in the air; and from the ſame cauſe may be | the ihtrails of the body by inflamed effluvia of che blood, by 
deduced the origin of the ſmoke, ſoot, aſhes, &c. Hoek, Mi- end and fermentations -in the ſtomach, by the many com- 
Fo bg 16. p.103. Waker, Life of Hook, p. 21. ap. | buſtible matters which abound in living bodies, for the uſes of 
olthum. Works, 8 . life; and, finally, by the firy evaporations which exhale from 
vers bodies are only ſet on burning by the application of wa- the ſettlings of ſpirit of wine, brandies, arid other hot liquors, 
ter to them; as lime, oil of vitriol, ſulphur, and iron-filings ©. | in the tunica villoſa of the ſtomach, and other adipoſe or fat 
nh oh {oe do ⁵ Kone onal þ Woo 4.4 rg mumembranes; 
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on fire; 


finge we 


Charlemaign had much ado, 


from the Greeks. | 


on 


membranes; within which thoſe ſpirits engender a kind of | 


camphor, which in the gight-time, in ſleep, by a full reſpira- 

tion, are put in a ſtronger motion, and are more apt to be ſet 
fre Phil. Tranſ. Ne 476. p. 453, ſeq. to which we 

muſt reſer the reader. 

Others aſcribe the cauſe of ſuch perſons being ſet on fire, to 

lightening, and their burning ſo entirely, to the greater quan- 

tity of phoſphorus, and other combuſtible matter they con- 

tained. Philoſ. Tranſact. ibid. p. 478, 479. See the article 

PHosSPHORUS. 

It is well known, that divers putrid bodies will glow, and even 


1 in the dark; not to mention thoſe lambent flames pro- 


uced from putrid humours in church-yards, and the like 


— 


places, called ignes fatui. | 

laſhes of light have been often produced from the bodies of 
men, as well as other animals, by a brisk motion. Fortunius 
Licetus mentions a perſon, who, by only rubbing his body with 
his hand, could make fire iſſue ; and Maffei relates the ſame of 
Signora Caſſandra Buri Rambalda of Verona, who needed on- 
ly rub her fleſh with a linnen cloth, to produce Raſhes of light. 

the articles LicnuT, PHosPHORUs, c. 


BuRNiNG, in antiquity, was a ſpecies of ſepulture or burial, 


uſed by the Greeks, Romans, and northern nations, and till 
retained by many people in both Indies. Vid. Pott. Archæol. 
I. 4. c. 6. Kenn. Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. 1.5. c. 10. Philo. 
Tranſ. Ne 126. p. 634. Hought. Collect. T. 2. Ne 332, & 
335. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. 1. tit. 62. p. 339. Meurſ. 
de Funer. Græc. c. 25. See the article BURIAL. 

In this ſenſe, burning ſtands oppoſed to burying a; tho”, after 
burning, the bones remaining, and aſhes, have been uſually col- 
lected into urns, and depoſited in the earth b. Plat, Nat. 
Hiſt. Oxf. c. 20. H. 43. p. 331. * Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 2. 
p- 341. voc. Offilegium. Phil Tranſat. No 285. p. 1405. ] 
See the articles BURvIN G, Box, &c. | 
Kings were burnt in cloth made of the abſeſtos ſtone, that 
their aſhes might be preſerved pure from any mixture with the 


fuel, and other matters thrown on the funeral pile. And the 


like uſage is ftill retained for the princes in Tartary *.—[*< Pn. 
Hift. Nat. I. 19.c. 1. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 6. p. 419, ſeq. 
4 Phil. Tranſ. Ne 172. p. 1059.] See the article ApsEsTo0s, 
Cycl. and Suppl. | 

Burning is not ſo antient among the Greeks as interring ; tho 
we find it obtained in the time of the Trojan war. The an- 
tient chriſtians, in this, deviated from the method of the hea- 
thens, that the generality of the latter burned their dead, where- 
as the former buried them in earth. Potter, Archæol. I. 4. c. 6. 


*x v9 - 


_ defrauding the liying by their N to the dead u. [* Virg. 


us armis. } Idem, ibid. 


4 


Pliny aſſures us, that burning was brought into uſe among 


the Romans, on occaſion of the cruel uſage which the bodies of 


the dead Romans underwent in enemies countries . But theſe 

uſt only be underſtood in regard of the common uſage ; 
d mention of burning as practiſed by ſome even in 
be en ages of, Borne : Mug raghoſ, his wen. body to, þe 
burned, commanding it to be tg entire in a ſtone coffin, 


. TC, FLAY Ken 


which ſhews, that raQice of burmyg was not then un- 
t Ron 75 125 Hig. Na 5 * 4 


own at Rome *. 
Ant. 


1 I the = 1 method of byry- 


ing from the Barbarians, particularly the Weltphalians, among 
W 


a ſtop to it. Trey. Dit, Univ. T. 4.. voc. Te/tphalzens. 
But 'tis more probable they had received the method opt before 
„ Ubi ſupra, p. 334, ſeq. M | 


om the uſage was moſt antient, and © aro rooted, that | 
ith the ſeverel 7 to put | 


BUR 


In ſome caſes, burning was expreſsly forbid, and looked upon 
as the higheſt impiety. Thus infants, who died before the 
| breeding of teeth, were intombed, unburnt, in the ground, in 
a a paxticular place ſet apart for this uſe, called ſuggrundariun 
The like was practiſed with regard to thoſe who had been 
ſtruck dead with lightening, who were never to be burnt again 
Kenn, ubi ſupra. | : 
Some ſay, that burning was denied to ſuicides as a puniſhment 
Hought. Collect. No 332. p. 358. a 
The manner of burning among the Romans, was not unlike 
that of the Grezks : the corps being brought without the city 
if they deſigned to burn it, was carried directly to the place aps 
pointed for that purpoſe ; which, if it joined to the ſepulchre 
was called bu/um, if ſeparate from it, rina, and there laid on 
the rogus or pyra, a pile of wood prepared to burn it on, built 
in ſhape of an altar, but of different height, according to the 
quality of the deceaſed. The wood uſed was commonly from 
ſuch trees as contained moſt pitch or rofin ; and if any other 
were uſed, they ſplit it for the more eaſy catching fire: round 
the pile they ſet cypreſs trees, probably to hinder the noiſome 
ſmell of the corpſe. The body was not placed on the bare 
pile, but on the couch or bed where it lay on v. This done, 
the next of blood performed the ceremony of lighting the 
Pile, which they did with a torch, turning their face all the 
while the other way a, as if it were done with reluctance *, 
During the ceremony, decurſions and games were celebrated j 
after which came the offulegium, or gathering the bones and 
aſhes ; alſo waſhing and anointing them, and repoſiting them 
in urns; which were common to both nations . — | ? JI. 
I. 1. Eleg. 1. Flebis & arſuro pojitum me, Delia, leclo. 1 Pirg, 
En. l. 6. Subjectam, more parentum, averſi tenuere facem, 
Kenn. Rom. Ant. P. 2. I. 5. c. 10. p. 355, ſeq. * Vide 
Potter, lib. cit. p. z 1, ſeq. Kenn, ubi ſupra, p. 357, ſeq.] 
Tis commonly ſuppoſed the practice of burning ceaſed at Rome 
under the empire of the Antonines. | 
Gothofred takes it for a miſtake, not only by reaſon Tertul- 
lian ſpeaks of it as ftill cuſtomary among the heathens in his 
time, but becauſe there is ſome intimation given of it in Theo- 
doſius's laws *, as ſubſiſting then: though it was not long after 
till it was totally diſuſed ; ſince Macrobius, who lived early in 
the fourth century, aſſures us, that the method of burning was 
then entirely diſuſed . [Cod. Theod. I. 9. tit. 17. leg. 6, 
» Macrob. Saturn. l. 7. c. 7.] 
BURNING is one of the methods uſed for the deſtruction of 
books. 
The antient fathers procured the writings of the heathens to 
be burnt, out of zeal for religion ; to the great detriment not 
only of learning but religion itſelf *. The Talmud was pub- 
lickly burnt by pape Gregory IX. in 1230, and, after his ex- 
ample, by other popes, and kings of France d. Schulz has 2 
treatiſe expreſs on burning the books of heretics ©. — | * Vide 
Shaftesb. Charact. T. 3. p. 329, ſeq. > Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. |. 
4. c. 5. T. 2. p. 932. © Thurman. Bibl. Acad. p. 119-] 
Under king Henry IV. a proclamation was publiſhed for burr- 
ing the Engliſh bible, left the ignorant multitude ſhould from it 
ext paſo for their ſouls. Vid. Steph. Suppl. to Dugd. T. 
2. P. 183. 7 


Diocleſian is ſaid to have burnt the chemical books of the an- 
tient Egyptians, wherein the art of making gold was contain- 
ed, to prevent the people from growing too rich, and being 
fob brought to rebel. Vid. Berrich. de Orig. Chem. 
. Chi-Hoam-Ti, 230 years before Chriſt, burit 
all the books of the Chineſe, except thoſe relating to agricul. 
ture, phyſic, and divination; obliging the literati, in ſieu of 
ſtudy, to take to the trewel, and work at the famous wall then 
eredling againſt the Tartars ; as only needing two kinds of peo- 
le, ſoldiers and maſons. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No 230. p. 389. 
m. Acad. Inſcr. T. 9. p. 357, ſeq. * 
BURN IN o is alſo an operation in pharmacy. Simples are fit 
quently burnt in earth-veſſels, either to reduce them to aſks 
as in the preparation of vegetable ſalts, or in order to dry them, 
that they may be more commodiauſly lverized, as is practiſ 
Fg hartſhorn, c. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 75. 0. 
70. 0 8 2 
BurninG, Uſfto, in chemiſtry, is diftinguiſhed from calcining 
as the former is performed in cloſe veſſels, and terminat© 55 
chatring, or redueing che body to a blackneſs; wheres: 
latter turns them white, being performed in the open at. o 
el. Oonſp. Chem. Tab. 27. p. 577, 582, and 588. * 
e article Ca LCINATION, Oel. and Suppl. : 
It alſo differs from roaſting, toſtio, as, in burning, the fire is T 
lied in contact with the body, in roaſting, at a diſtance from 
Ye th article Ro As TIxN G. | 111 
' dexterous burning volatilizes ſalts, as common ſalt, ſal alk of 
Burning alſo Fear es — of a mineral ſulphur out 
tartar, r. Jundt. ibid. p. 506. 
BugxinG of metals, tio metallarum, is either performed wo 
or by corroſive falts; which latter is alſo denominated c Ty 
tation. Theat. Chem! F 3. p. 470.  Rolfark. Chem. 
c. 3. See the article CHN TATION, G . 


The firſt preparation of moſt ores is by uſtion, ot burn 
whereby 10 d | lech 6 Fol fuſton. Thisis ufually perform 
by &xpoling them; with out addition, to a naked fre; pl 
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a is and abſorbents are added, to hinder the avo- 
2 13 particles *. Some hold burning in the 
2 or glebe moſt advantageous; others burning in the meal b. 

7 Funch. Conſp. Chem. Tab. 30. 2 667, ſeq. d Vid. 
7 Barb. Art. Metal. I. 2. c. 9. hil. Tranſ. No 109. 


212. | 
als, tin and lead, may be burnt like plants to 
The ba 27 Cold and ſilver, the caſe 7 otherwiſe. Tunck. ubi 
32. p. 828. 

. —— of the painters cclours re- 
quire burning, to fit them for uſe, as lamp- black, umber, ivo- 
ry, Cc. Sce Coroux, &c. Oc. and Suppl. = 
The burning, or rather drying, of lamp- black, is performed by 
ſetting ĩt over the fire in an iron laddle or crucible, till no ſmoke 
ariſes from it. To burn umber, they put it in large lumps in 
to a naked fire, where it is left till thoroughly red-hot. Ivory 
muſt be burnt, to make a black, in two crucibles, luted, cover- 
ed with coals. Vid. Smith, Art of Paint. c. 3. p. 30. 

BuzninG, among ſurgeons, denotes the application of an actual 
cautery, that is, a red-hot iron inſtrument to the part affect- 
ed; otherwiſe denominated cauterization. Horn. Microtec. 
ſeft. 1. F. 15. p. 50. Funk. Conſp. Chir. Tab. 79. p. 540. 
Caft. Lex. Med. p. 435. voc. Inuftio. 27 ; 
The whole art of phyſic, among the Japoneſe, lies in the choice 
of places proper to be burnt; which are varied according to the 
diſeaſe. Ten. Ryne, Dif. de Arthrit. P. 3. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
148. p. 228. I : | 
In the country of the Mogul, the colic is cured by an iron ring 
applied red-hot about the patient's navel. Lett. Edif. L. 9. 

253, ſeq. 
Be i particularly recommended in the gout, as a ſevere 
but adequate cure of that ſtubborn diſeaſe. Ten. Ryne, ubi ſup. 
225. , 

"he 3 are many of them covered with ſcars all over 
their bodies, by the frequent burnings of moxa. Idem, ibid. 
p. 226. See the article Moxa, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Burning pyramidal pieces of tow or cotton on the joints, is an 
antient practice revived in Europe, chiefly by Fab. ab Aqua- 
pendente, and Severinus, againſt pains of the joints ariſing 
from cold and viſcous humours impacted in them. The ope- 
ration is alſo ſpoke of by Hippocrates © and Celſus i; the former 
of whom recommends the uſe of raw flax. Severinus calls it 
the Arabian burning, becauſe moſt frequently uſed among that 
people, tho common enough alſo among the Egyptians *,— 
L Hippoc. Aph. ult. I. 6. Item, de Affectib. Text. 30 & 32. 
Horn. Microtec. ſect. 2. F. 35. p. 141, ſeq. * 21 © 
22. Alpin. de Medic. Egypt. 1. 3. P- I01.] 

Accidents have often been the means of great diſcoveries, and 
a very remarkable one, commemorated by Mr. Homberg in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Paris, inſtructed him in the 
cure of a diſeaſe, which had long baffled his ſkill. A wo- 
man of about five and thirty became ſubject to a head-ach, 
which at times was ſo violent, that it drove her out of her 
ſenſes, making her ſometimes ſtupid and fooliſh, and at others 
raving and furious. The ſeat of the pain was in the forehead, 
and over the eyes, which were inflamed and looked violently 
red and ſparkling; and the moſt violent fits of it were attended 


take no food ; but out of them had a very good ſtomach. Mr. 
Homberg had in vain attempted her cure for three years with 
all kinds of medicines ; only opium ſuccceded, and that but 
little, all its effect bein only the taking off the pain for a few 
hours. The redneſs of her eyes were always her ſign of the 
violence of an approaching fit. One night feeling a fit com- 
ing on, ſhe went to lie down upon the bed, but firſt walk- 
ed up to the glaſs with the candle in her hand, to ſee how her 


and, as ſhe was alone, her head was very terribly burnt before 
the fire could be extinguiſhed. Mr. Homberg was ſent for, and 
ordered bleeding and the proper dreſſings; but it was perceived, 


that hour cured of her head- ach, which had never returned in 
four years after; which was the time when the account was 
given, Mem, Acad. Par. 708. 16 
nother not leſs remarkable cure of this kind was communi- 
cated to Mr. Homberg by a phyfician at Br 1 A woman 
had been long ſubject to terrible pains and ſwellings of her 
legs and thighs, and had been accuſtomed, by way of remedy, 
to rub them with brandy by the. fire-fide night and morning. 
evening as ſhe was doing this, the whole quantity of 
| brandy took fire by ſome accident, and burnt ker, but nat vio- 
ntly ; the uſed the common means for the burn, and, in the 
nieht, all the water which had been uſed to'{well. her legs, 
voided itſelf by urine: in the morning, the limbs were found 
— from the "ſwelling, which never afterwards returned. 
us accident often does more than medicine; and it is pity 
ts good effects are not more common. It is certain, that, 
mong the people of earlier times, theſe violent remedies wart 
much more in uſe, and perhaps diſeaſes were cured by them, 
ä baffle all our art: and it is very certain, that acei- 
di has taught the ſavage inbabitants of many nations to cure 
— in this manner ob mew to their advantage; and man 
them are fond of ſuch remedies, becauſe they are pai 


% 


with nauſeas and vomitings. In the times of the fits ſhe could | 


eyes looked ; in obſerving this, the candle ſet fire to her cap, 


that the expected fit this night never came on; the pain of the | 
burning wore off by degrees, and the patient found herſelf from | 
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and give them opportunities of ſnewing their courage. Mr, 
Homberg, who was born in the iſland of Java, ſays, it is a 
common practice with the natives to cure violent colics, by 
lurning the ſoles of their feet with hot irons; and that, in the 
common caſe of a whitlow or felon on the finger, their reme- 
dy is todip the finger into boiling water, and repeat this as often 


as neceſſary, at a minute's diſtance between each time. The 
accounts travellers give us of cures of other diſeaſes among 
the ſavages by burning, are very numerous ; and even at home, 
we ſeem to know its efficacy very well, daily experiencing its 
ſalutary effects on horſes and other animals, though we are too 
delicate and tender to ſuffer it ourſelves. We ſeem to prefer 
long and leſs violent pains to ſhorter and ſharper ; and even in 
that terrible caſe the gout, cannot bring ourſelves to the burn- 
ing with moxa, the moſt light of all cauterizations. Mr. 
Homberg, however, gives an account of a Dutch gentleman, 
who tried this under his care, and was by it relieved from a fit 
of the gout in ſeven or eight days, which he otherwiſe expect- 
ed would have held him two months, and ever afterwards had 
the returns much leſs frequent. Mem. Acad. Par. 1708. 
Burning for diſeaſes may cure three ways ; firſt, by ſetting the 
noxious humours in a violent emotion, and by that perhaps de- 
termining them to new courſes ; or, ſecondly, by rendering the 
Juices fluid, which were before tough and viſcous, and by that 
means fitting them for being carried off; or, laſtly, deſtroying 
a part of the veſlels which furniſh them to the part in too large 
abundance. | 

BURNING alive, among the Romans, a puniſhment inflicted on 
deſerters, betrayers of the public councils, incendiaries, and 
even coiners : it was called crematio. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. P. 1. 
p 5883. voc. Crematio. Idem, ibid. p. 952. voc. Incendere. 
The Jews had two manners of lurnines; one called burning of 
the body, performed with wood and faggots ; the other, burn- 
ing of ho ſoul, . combu/tio anime, performed by pouring ſcald- 
ing hot lead down their throats. This laſt was not frequent. 
The criminal was ſet up to the knees in the ground; two per- 
ſons ſtrained a towel round his neck till they found his mouth 
open, upon which the lead was poured in *. The prieſt's 
daughter, who committed whoredom, he that lay with his own 
daughter, or grand-daughter, or his mother in law, were burnt 
alive d. [ Schoetg. Lex. Ant. p. 1422. > Godwyn, Moſes 
and Aaron, I. 5. c. 7. p. 201, ſeq.] 

BURNING on the forehead, Frontis inuſtio, was antiently the pe- 
nalty of a calumniator *, In the middle age, we find frequent 
inſtances of burning in the cheek ; a puniſhment allotted to 
bondmen or villains guilty of theft v. [ Kenn, Rom. Ant. 
Not. P. 2. 1. 3, c. 18. > Du Gange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 
1073. voc. Combuſtio. Item, T. 3. p. 488. voc. Maxilla.] 

BURNING is alſo a denomination given by phyſicians to divers 
diſorders, on account of a ſenſation of heat that attends them. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a burning fever. See the articles FEvER 
and Cavsus, 
Among the divers fpecies of madneſs incident to dogs, one is 
called the burning madneſs. If a mare which has been cover- 
ed, and the colt knit within her, be covered by another horſe, 

he is ſaid to burn her. Cox, Gent. Recr, P. 1. p. 131. 

BURNING is more particularly uſed for the herpes, or ignis ſacer, 

called ery/ipelas and arſura. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 

344. voc. Arſura. See the article ER ysI1PEL As, Cycl. and Suppl. 

'BuxrNiNG is alſo applied to the action of divers things which are 
cold to the touch, or do not contain fire. 

In this ſenſe, aqua fortis is ſaid to burn cloth: There are cer- 

' tain fogs which barx or ſcorch the corn: Virgil obſerves, that 

| ſevere cold itſelf will burn, that Is have much Gs ſame effects 
on the pores of the body, as fire itſelf in ca renes. 
Vid. Hiſt Acad. Scienc. A 1709. p. 594. "RO 
Seamen talk much of the burning of ſea water ; by which they 
only mean its yielding a briſk light, which it ſometimes does 
to that degree, that the water, as it paſſes off the oars, appears 
like liquid fire, .chiefly during eaſterly and ſoutherly winds. 


Phil. Tranſact. No 27. p. 497. 
corn as à kind of burning; the 


Some conſider the ſmutting of 
beſt way to prevent the burning or ſmutting of grain, is to lime 


the ſeed. Rays Collect. Loc. Words, p- 130, ſeq See the 


article S) ee 2 | 
20s tradition concerning Archimedes and his burning-glaſs, 
wugh defended by ſome modern writers , is held for a fable 
5 the more intelligent in optics; and the rather, as. neither 
Folybius, Livy, Diodorus, nor Plutarch, wake any mention of 
it: Lucian d indeed aſſures us, that Archimedes hurns the ene- 
mies veſſels by art or ſtratagem; but does not ſay it was done 
by burning ſpecula . Wolkus divers reaſons for the 
in dity of the ching 4. But of late Monſ. Buffon has put 
383 
 & a multituge of p. pecjẽu. Lie e Specul. 
ay E. f. Lex. Philoſ. p. 310. Yo bed e, N 
8.24. J 7. P. 101, in Addend: p 4%. Nead; Synt. Mil. 
| we p. 658. Budd. 
ippia, 
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beer ad Hiſt Pbyſ. & 31. » Lain in 
| T. 2. p. 742. © Fabric, Bibl. Grec. I. 3. ©: 22 T. 
7 — 5352. Mall. Hem. Catoptr. G. 277. ] Ser ths article 
i LLRROR., {3185301 Tt af 20 Q1 Ne 1 ini Mon, 
; Archimedes has a ok extant on burneng-ntivedrs e, tranſluted 
into Latin from the Arabic by Gogava ; though by ſeveral au- 

thors ſuſpected for ſpurious, and by ſume attributed —_ | 
"3 | , g . RT | . 7. 


* 


— 


C. 22. F. 11. T. 2. p. 548. | 
BurninG of land, in huſbandry, is the ſetting fire to the ſod or 


ſome dung to theſe lands at the time of plowing them up for a 


BURNING ſpring, in natural hiſtory, See the article Sen ING. 


BURNING zone, in phy. See TorR1Dd tore, Cycl. 
BURNISHED old or | Rei laid 


BURNISHERS (Cycl.)—Burnifbers for gold and filver are com- 


Princ. de l' Archit. p. 363. voc. Bruniſſoir. 
BURN T, (Cyct.) in 


* . ; 2 * 72 2 
leaſt impaired by the burming.” | Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 751. voe. 
Ub . ts KA An mT. L 
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BUR 


lemyf.—f* ni Karonpur xavrirer. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. J. 3. Bu RN way, combfta via, among aſtrologers, that part of 4.. 


turf of ſome particular ſorts of land, by way of improving 
them. ö 


1 
x 


BUR 


zodiac from the beginning of Libra to the middle of 
or, according to others, from the middle of Libra to the end of 
Scorpio, comprehending 45 degrees: a ſpace ſuppoſed very un- 
fortunate; and in which the planets are much enfeebled in their 


This is a very great means of improvement of land, and is not virtues, eſpecially the moon. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 118, voc. 


only at this time uſed in many parts of this and other king- | 


Combuſla. 


doms, but it has been practiſed from the earlieſt times of huſ- BURN planet. —A planet is ſaid to be burnt, combuſius, when it i; 


bandry that we have any account of. Virgil very expreſsly 
mentions, and greatly recommends it, and all the old writers | to be burnt, when not above five degrees diſtant from th 


of huſbandry ſay much in its praiſe. 

It does not take effect, however, in all ſorts of ground. It 
is not proper for rich ſotls, nor for ſtony or chalky ones; 
nor is it a practice to be often repeated on any land, eſpecially 


where the ſurface is ſhallow ; nor muſt corn be ſown too long 


upon the land afterwards ; for burning exhauſts the good juices 
of theland, in ſome degree, as well as the bad ones. It is moſt 
profitably uſed to ſuch Jands as have lain a long time unculti- 


| vated, and are over-run with rank weeds, ſuch as ſowre-graſs, 


fern, heath, furze, and the like. Some lands, when corn is 
ſown upon them, run it up into ſtraw, and make the ears but 
poor and light ; theſe are, 7 all others, improved by burn- 
ing. The uſual method of plowing up for this is with a breaſt- 


| plow, which a man puſhes before him, and cuts the turf off the 


ſurface, turning it over when he has cut it to about eighteen 
or twenty inches long. The common way is only to pare it 
about half an inch thick ; but if it be very full of weeds, with 
ſtubborn roots, it is better to go deeper. | 
If the ſeaſon proves dry, the turf needs no more turning, but 
dries as it lies. If it be wet, it is neceſſary to ſet it on edge, 
and keep it hollow till the wind and air have ſufficiently dried 
it. It is then to be piled up in little heaps, about the quan- 
tity of two wheel-barrows full in each heap; and if there be 
much roots and a good head upon it, there needs no farther 
care but the ſetting it on fire, and the whole heap will be re- 
duced to aſhes; but if it be earthy and too dead to burn out 
by itſelf, there muſt be a heap of furze or heath laid under 
every parcel. | 
When the heaps are reduced to aſhes, they are left upon the 
lace till ſome rain comes to wet them ; otherwiſe, in the 
Hendon they would all blow away. When they are wetted, 
the farmer takes the opportunity of a calm day, and ſpreads 
them as equally as poſſible over the whole land, cutting away 
the earth a little under the heaps, to abate its over great fertility 
there. After this, the land is to be plowed but very ſhallow, 
and the corn is to be ſown upon it only in half the quantity 
that it is upon other land, and the later this is ſown the better. 
If it be wheat, the beſt time is the latter end of October; for, 


if ſown ſooner, it is apt to grow too rank. The beginning of 


May is the proper time for cutting the turf off from theſe 
lads; becauſe-there is then time ſufficient to get the land in 
order for ſowing at the proper ſeaſon. The whole charge of 
cutting, carrying, and burning the turf, is generally *. 
twenty-four ſhillings an acre. . 
The turf is not to be burnt to white aſhes, for this waſtes a 
great part of its ſalt; it is only to be burnt ſo as to crumble all 
to pieces, and be in a condition to ſpread well upon the land; 
and it is better that the heaps of it ſhould burn ſlowly and gra- 
dually than furiouſly. p | 
Some farmers ſtub up furze, heath, and the like, and, covering 
heaps of them with the parings of the earth, ſet fire to them; 
others burn the ſtubble of the corn- fields, and others the ſtalks 


of ali ſorts of weeds, and add half a peck of unſlaked lime to 


every buſhel of the aſhes. They cover the lime with the aſhes, 
-and leave the heaps in this manner till there comes ſome rain to 
flake the lime; and, after this, they ſpread the mixture care- 
fully over the field. There is one great advantage attending 
this ſort of manure, which is, that it does not breed weeds 
like the common wy with dung, but only fills the ears of the 
corn, not running them up into ſtalk ; but it is proper to add 


ſecond or third crop of corn. Mortimer's Huſband 


| denotes thoſe metals laid on any 
work or leaves, and afterwards paſſed over with a burniſher to 
heighten their luſtre. © Part. Treat. Japann: c. 20. p 61, ſeq. 


monly made of a dog's or wolf*s tooth, ſet in the end of an 
iron or wooden handle. Of late, agates and pebbles have been 
introduced, which many prefer to the Yog's tooth. Felts, 


The burniſhers uſed by engravers in copper, uſually ſerve with 
one end to burniſh, and with the other to ſcrape. Park. Treat. 
Japann. c. 19. p. 60. Felib. ibid. I. 2. c. 10, p. 281. Item 

I IDE EI IINED J 
ing of medicines, imports as much as 
imperfectly calcined. Lila. Synt. Are. Chym. T. 2. p. 147. 
See Careix Arion, Cual and Su“. 
Burnt bodies are generally dry and aſtringent. The other me- 
dicinal qualities belonging to bodies are frequently deſtroyed, at 


* 
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in conjunction, or nearly ſo, with the ſun. Thus Saturn is {aig 

ef 

Jupiter, when fix, &c. Planets, in this ſituation, are fuppels 
to be much weakened or enfeebled in their influences. 4, 
Lex. Math. p. 117, ſeq. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 402, voc. 
Combuſtus. 

BURRS, denote bits of fleſh adjoining to the horns of a beef; 
hide, cut off by poor women after it is brought to market. 
Hught. Collect. I. 1. Ne 128. p. 337. 

BURRAS-pipe, an inſtrument uſed by goldſmiths, ' conſiſting of 
a copper box, with a ſpout, having teeth like a ſaw ; ſometime; 
alſo uſed by ſurgeons for the application of certain ſolid medi- 
cines by — Horn. Introd. Chirurg. ſect. 1. p. 72. 

BURREL-xy, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the people 
of many parts of England to the curvicauda, or wringle-tail; 

a ſpecies of bee-fly, very troubleſome to horſes. It is very like 
the common bee, but has only two wings, and has no ſting, 
See the article WIN GLE- rail. | 

BURROCK, a ſmall wear or dam, where wheels are laid in a 
river for the taking of fiſh. Dict. Ruſt, in voc. dee the u- 
ticle WEAR, Cycl. 

BURROUGH-4uc<, in zoology, a common Engliſh name for 
the tadoma, aſpecies of duck of many beautiful colours, called 
alſo thence the ſhell-drake. It is common on the coaſt of Lan- 
caſhire, and in ſome other places, and ſeems to have obtained 
its name borrough-duck from its often lying in deſerted rabbet- 
holes. See the article Tapoma. ; | 

BURROWS, holes in a warren, ſerving as a covert for rabbets, 
Sc. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. See the article WARREN, 
Cycl. and Suppl. 

A coney's coming out of her burrow, is called bolting To 
catch coneys, they ſometimes lay purſe-nets over the burrnu;, 
then put in a terrier cloſe muzzled, which making the creature 
bolt, ſhe is caught in the net. Cox, Gent. Recr. P. . p. 93. 

BUR ROW, or BarRow, is alſo a denomination given by cur 
Saxon anceſtors to what the Romans called tumulus. Pli, 
Nat. Hiſt. Oxford. c. 10. $. 48. p. 332. See the article 
BARROW. | - 

BURSA, Burſe, originally ſignifies a purſe. Spelm. Gloſſ p. 95. 
Du 22952 Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 654. Caſen. Orig. Franc. 

28. | 

. per Buxs Au, in the Norman laws, is a right belong- 
ing to the next akin, to redeem or purchaſe back, within a year 
aſter ſale, a fee or tenement alienated by his kinſman, on pay- 
ing the price it had been ſold at. Du Cange, ubi ſupra. 

BURSA is more particularly uſed in middle age writers for a little 
college or hall in an univerſity, for the reſidence of ſtudents, 
called bur ſales, or burſarii. Schoet. Lex. Ant. p. 245. 

Bursa, Burſe, or Bourſe, in the French univerſities, fill de⸗ 
notes a foundation for the maintenance of poor ſcholars in 
their ſtudies. 

The nomination to burſes is in the hands of the patrons and 
founders thereof. The burſes of colleges are not benefices, but 
mere places aſſigned to certain countries and perſons. A buſje 
becomes vacant by the burſars being promoted to a cure, 28 be- 
ing incompatible. In the college of cardinal Maine at Pars, 
there are two ſorts of burſes, leſſer, for young ſcholars, who cal 
only enjoy them fix years, that is, as long as ſuffices for their 
riſing to the degree of maſter of arts; and greater, which ma) 
be held nine years, or till the ſtudents obtain the degree 

doctors. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. oY I "M_ VOC. 7 

Bus A paſtoris, Shepherd's 7, in botany, the name o 

nus of 3 cee 0 which x theſe : The flower 

conſiſts of four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind. 

piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally becomes a flat tran * 

feed · veſſel, filled with ſmall ſeeds, and divided into two cell 7 

an intermediate membrane, to which there adhere _ 

each ſide. The ſpecies of burſa paftoris, enumerated by N 0 

Tournefort, are theſe: 1. The larger ſhepherds purſes | 

Whole leaves.” 2. The larger /hepherd's purſe, with a 

leaves. 3. The larger d's purſe, with elegantly avi” 

leaves, like thoſe of buckshorn plantain. - 4. The leſſer þ: 

' berd's pau 5. The daiſy-leaved mountain ſhepher d's pur 

| Torn: Ja 7256; 1 159 mY . 

This is an offieinal plant; its juice is reputed ringen 0 
vulnerary, and as ſuch is uſed againſt hæmorrhages, nen 

I ¶ [m SHOP 1s an 4s ; and 

The country people apply it to cuts and freſh woun® lm, 

ſome hold it of great virtue when made up into a cat 

|. - CATS - i 3 0 Dun. 

and applied to the wriſts againſt tertians and quartans: . * 

Diſpenſ. P. 2. ſect. 2. n. 99, p. 94. Juncl. Conſp. 1 

Sr 2s (1 a6, es tae 

BURSALIS miculns, in anatomy, a name given by Cowp® the 

£ by ; alis by © 

others to muſcle of the thigh, called alſo marſup! aud Albi 

' ſame authors. It is the obtirator internus of Winllow and 115 


- 


\ 


_—_ 
* o 


| 


1 is deſcribed by Veſalius under the name of decimus 
2 and 4 Spigelius under that of circumagentium 
10 rator internus. PR 
N Ak, er Neal, Burſarius, is uſed in middle age writ- 
ers for a treaſurer, or caſh-keeper. Wu 
In this ſenſe, we meet with burſers of colleges. Conyen 
burſars were officers in monaſterics, who were to deliver up 
their account yearly on the day aſter Michaelmas. Kern, Gloſſ. 
ad Paroch. Ant. in voc. Burfars. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 
1. p. 654. voc. Burſarius. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 95. voc. Burſa. 
The city of Bern is commanded by four bannerets, who are the 
heads of the militia of the whole canton, and two burſers, who 
are the treaſurers general, one for the German diſtrict, the 
other for the Roman or French. Trev. Diet. Univ. T. 1. 
p- 1183. voc. Bvur fuer. 2 4 
The word is formed from the Latin 3urſa 3 whence alſo the 
Engliſh word purſe : and hence the like officer who in a col- 
lege is called — in a ſhip is called purſer. See the article 
URSER, Cycl. 1 a T 
May > ar 3 Rs, Burſarii, alſo denote thoſe to whom ſti- 
pends are paid out of a burſe or fund appointed for that uſe *. 
At Paris, all exhibitioners, or ſtipendiary ſcholars, are ſtill 
called burſars, or bourfiers, either in regard they live on the 
endowments of the founder, or benefaQtor, or, as others think, 
becauſe they were originally ſuch novices as were ſent to the 
univerſity, and maintained by the religious out of their public 
burſe or ſtock d. Actions brought for the effects of a college, 
are entered in the name of the principal and burſars e. [ Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 654. Spelm. Gloſſ. Lat. p. 95. 
voc. Burſarii. * Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Ant. in voc. Trev. 
Dict. Univ. p. 1183.] See Buxs a. 
BURSARIA, Burſary, in middle age writers, denotes the 
place of receiving and paying money and rents by the burſars 
or officers of account in religious houſes, Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Pa- 
roch. Antiq in voc. See the articles BuxsA, and BuxsAR. 
BURSE, in matters of commerce, denotes a public edifice in 
certain cities, for the ef N merchants to negotiate bills, 
and confer on other matters relating to money and trade. 
In which ſenſe, burſe amounts to the ſame with what we other- 
wiſe call an exchange. See the article EXCHANGE, Cycl. 
The firſt place of this kind to which the ee N given, 
Guicchardin aſſures us, was at Bruges; and it took its denomi- 
nation from a hotel adjoining to it, built by a lord of the fa- 
mily de la Bourſe, whoſe arms, which are three purſes, are ſtill 
found on the crowning over the portal of the houſe. Catel's 
account is ſomewhat different, viz. That the merchants of 
Bruges bought a houſe or apartment to meet in, at which was 
the fe of the purſe. From this city the name was afterwards 
— to the like places in others, as in Antwerp, Amſter- 
dam, Berghen in Norway, and London. This laſt, antiently 
known by the name of the Common burſe of merchants, had the 
denomination ſince given it by Q. Elizabeth, of the Royal Ex- 


change. Catel. Hift. de Langued. p. 199. Menag. Orig. Franc. | 


| p 121. voc. Bourſe. 
n the times of the Romans there were public places for the 
meeting of merchants in moſt of the trading cities of the em- 
pire: that built at Rome in the year after its foundation 25 3, 
about 492 years before Chriſt, under the conſulate of Appius 
Claudius and Publius Servilius, was denominated-the College of 
merchants ; ſome remains of which are ſtill ſeen, known among 
the modern Romans by the denomination laggia, in the place 
St. George. The hans towns, after the Roman * 
the name colleges to their burſes. Sauar. Diet. Comm. T. 1. 
P- 451. | 
e moſt conſiderable burſe is that of Amſterdam, which is a 
large building, 230 feet long and 130 broad, round which 
reigns a periſtyle or portico, 20 feet wide. The columns of the 
periſtyle, amounting to 46, are numbered, for the convenience 
A. finding perſons. .It will hold 4500 people. Sav. Supp.:p. 86. 
RSE 
riſdiction eſtabliſhed in ſeveral trading cities of France, for. the 
taking cognizance, at the firſt inſtance, of all diſputes ariſin 
een merchants, bankers, negotiants, and the like, pan. 
from which no a lie but to the parliament. | 
The burſe is a kind of conſular juriſdiction, the 
| bf are alſo denominated priors and conſuls. 


Judges where- 
| 


Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1182. + 
burſe of Rouen, or, as it is commonly called, the conven- 


tion of ouen, is of ſome years later ling than that o 
e, having only been erected in 1566. | 
| Thelaeſt of the conſular burſer is that of Markcilles, eſtabliſh- 


ed by Louis XIV. in 691; whoſe juriſdiction extends through 


ſeveral of 2 dioceſes. Savar. loc. cit. p- 450. 
on ruptured, called by phyſicians bermoſys ; 
ny us. 5 Gloſſ. p. 463. voc. 


che articles Han Nia, Cycl. and Supp!, and 


A 


| 


of merchants, Bourſe des marchands, denotes a court or ju- | 


B 


Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. 1. 


ured to ſuch ſpectacles, might be 


preſsly prohibi 


B U R 


BURTHEN, properly ſignifies a heavy weight or load. 


Ringelberg recommends the bearing burthens as the beſt ſort of 
exerciſe ; eſpecially to ſtrengthen men of ſtudy. To this end, 
he had a gown lined with plates of lead, which he could — 
lift with both his hands. This load he bore ſix or ſeven days 
together, either increaſing or diminiſhing it as he found occa- 
ſion ; by which means he could both write and exerciſe at the 
ſame time, without the one being any hinderance to the other. 
Ringelberg. Diſſ. de Stud. Inſtit. FJunck. Conſp. Phyſiol. 
Tab. 5. p. 500. J 
URTHEN alſo denotes a fixed quantity of certain commodities. 
A burthen of gad-ſteel is two ſcore, or 120 pounds. Moor, 
Math. Compend. c. 2. p. 12. 


BURTON, in the ſea language, a ſmall tackle, conſiſting of two 


ſingle blocks, capable of being made faſt any where at plea- 
ſure, for hoiſting of ſmall things in or out, and which will pur- 
chaſe more than a ſingle tackle with two blocks. Guill. Gent. 
Dict. P. 3. in voc. 


BURY, is ſometimes uſed to denote the hole or den of ſome ani- 


mal under ground. See the article Bua ROW. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, the bury of a mole, a tortoiſe, or the 
like. The grillotalpa, or male cricket, digs itſelf a bury with 
its fore feet, which are made broad and ſtrong for that purpoſe *. 
Naturaliſts ſpeak of a kind of urchins in the iſland of Mara- 
guan, which have two entries to their buries, one towards the 
north, the other to the ſouth, which they open and ſhut alter- 
nately, as the wind happens to lie , — ſ * Grew, Muſ. Reg. So- 
ciet. P. 1. ſect. 7. c. I. p. 160. * Idem, ibid. fect. 2. c. I. 


17. 
BURYING, the ſame with interment or burial. See the article 


BvurI1aL. 


Bux ING alive, was the puniſhment of a Veſtal who had violat- 


ed her vow of virginity. The unhappy prieſteſs was let down 
into a deep pit, with 4 water, milk, oil, a lamp burning, 
and a bed to lie on: but this proviſion was but ſhow, for the 
moment ſhe was at the bottom, they began to caſt ih the earth 
upon her, till the pit was filled up. Vid. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. 
+ 5. p. 278. See the article VRSTALSs, Cycl. 
Some middle age writers ſeem to make burying alive, defaſſio, 
the puniſhment of a woman thief, Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 
2. p. 42. 
Lord Bacon gives inſtances of the reſurrection of perſons who 
had been buried alive. The famous Duns Scotus is of the 
number, who having been ſeized with a catalepſis, was thought 
dead, and laid to ſleep among his fathers, but raiſed again by 
his ſervant, in whoſe abſence he had been buried. Vid. Bac. 
Hiſt, Vit. & Mort. ap. Works, I'. 2. p. 178. | 
Bartholin gives the relation of a woman, who, on recoveri 
from an apoplexy, could not be convinced but that ſhe was 
dead, and ſolicited ſo long and earneſtly to be buried, that th 
were forced to comply, and performed the ceremonies, at le 
in appearance. Vid. Barth. Act. Med. T. 5. Obſ. 60. p. 151. 
The famous emperor Charles V. after his abdication, took it 
into his head to have his burial celebrated in his life-time, and 
aſſiſted at it. Vid. \Gedd. Miſc Tracts. | 


Bux vixd- lac. The antients buried out of cities and towns 3 


ally among Jews, Greeks, and Ro- 
| burying within the walls was ex- 
by a law of the twelve tables: Haminem mor- 
tuum in urbe ne ſepelito, neue urito. The uſual places of inter- 
ment were in the ſuburbs and fields, but eſpecially by the way- 
ſides, Partly, ſays Kennet, to put paſſengers in mind of their 
mortality, and partly alſo to ſave the beſt of their land . 
* Kenn. Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. 1. 5. c. 10. p. 352. Potter, 
rchæol. 1. 4. c. 7. T. 2. p. 218, ſeq. * Salmuth. ad Pan- 
cirol. P. 1. tit. 62. p. 339. © Kenn, ubi ſupra, I. 5. c. 10. 
353.1. ; 
wo reafons are alleged, why the antients buried out of cities; 
the firſt, an opinion, that the touch, ſight, or even neighbour- 
hood of a corpſe, defiled a man, efpecially a prieſt : whence 
that rule in A. Gellius, that the Flamen Dial might not on 
any account enter a place where there was a grave * : the ſe- 
cond, to prevent the air from being corrupted by the ſtench of 
putrefied bodies, and the buildings from being endangered by 
the frequency of funeral fires *© We have inſtances, how- 
ever, of perſons buried in the city; but it was a favour only 
allowed a few of ſingular merit to the commonwealth. lu 
tarch ſays, thoſe who had triumphed were indulged in it. Be 
this as it will, Val. Publicola, and C. Fabricius, are ſaid to 
have had tambe in the forum; and Cicero, adds Tubertus to 
the number f,—[* A. Gall. Noct. Att. I. 19. g. 15. * 


Aenn, 

. C. 10. p. 353. Plut.. 
ION SE 4 OR 
Lycurgus allowed his Lacedemonians to hu their dead within 
the city, and around their.temples, that the youth being en- 
leſs terrified with the ap- 


an uſage which we find equ 
mans. Among the la, 


, 
% 


 prebenſion of death, | Patter, Archapl: Grae. l. 4. C. J. p. 


219. 

Burying in churches was not allowed for the. firſt three hundred 
A Chriſt; and the fame was ſeverely prohibited by the 

. chriſtian emperors far after. The firſt ftep towards 


| | or many ages 1 
it appears to have been the ker of e 


the graves of ſame. the co mh Fong are 
ves artyrs in the c „An ting che 
a of others ine huh i th | ty: the next was al- 

| 5 ©" owing 


- 


ſhops, into the c 
tiq. Canterb. p. 233, ſeq. Bingh. 1. 23 c. 1. §. 2, ſeq. Du- 


long, its legs and feet ſmall, its tail about a foot long, and of 
te ſhape of that of a heifer; its upper part reddiſh and very 


are black, ſmooth at the top, and rough every where elſe. It 


moſt r 


BUSH, a tuft or aſſemblage of boughs or branches. 
Lime-Busn, among bird-catchers, denotes an arm or bough of a 
| 2 full of thick and long, yet ſmooth and ſtrait twigs, | 


birds frequent, uſed eſpecially for the taking of ants and 
fieldfares. Dict. Ruſt, T. 1. in voc. Lime. See the articles 


* 


Burning-Busn, that wherein the Lord appeared to Moſes at the 
_ ' ſelf}; in others, the angel of the Lord *. The fathers find 


nity d. The Mahometans hold, that one of 


BUSHEL, (Cycl.) Buſſellus, appears to have been firſt uſed for a 
liquid meaſure of wine, equal to eight gallons. Oo libre fa- 


Gloſſ. Paroch. Antiq. in voc. Buſſellus.] 


BUSELAPHUS, in gas the name of an animal of the 
[4 


Budd. lib. cit. p. 396. Calm. loc. cit. ] 
Bus alſo denotes a coronated frame of wood hung out as a ſign 


2145, 6 ſolid inches ; and the 


BUS 


Jowing kings and emperors to be buried in the atrium or church- 
porch. In the ſixth century, the people began to be admitted 
into the min dM and ſome princes, founders, and bi- |- 


urch. From that time the matter ſeems to 
have been left to the diſcretion of the biſhop. Vid. Somn. An- 


rand. de Ritib. Eccleſ. I. 1. c. 23. n. 7. p. 219, ſeq. 


oat kind, called alſo moſchelaphus. It is of a ſort of middle 
ape between the ſtag and ox kind. Its head and its ears are 


naked, its lower covered with" long hairs. The hair of its 
whole body is of a tawney or rediſh yellow colour; its horns 


has two teats, and is an extremely tame and quiet animal, and 
naturally full of play. It is extremely ſwift in running, and in 

+ peas, except in ſize, e reſembles the common 
antelope. Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 8. 


dawbed over with bird- lime, and placed on ſome hedge where 


BIRD and Lime. 


foot of mount Horeb. Exod. iii. 2. | 
Tis diſputed who the perſon was that appeared to Moſes in the 
buſh, In divers-places of Scripture it is ſaid to be God him- 


great myſteries in the burning bub : ſome will have the incarna- 
tion typified by it, others the hypoſtatic union, others the pu- 
rity of Mary, who brought forth without injury i9 her virgi- 

oſes's ſhoes, 
which he put off as he approached the burning buſh, was repo- 
Tited in the ark of the covenant, to perpetuate the memory of 
that miracle <, —— [ * Budd. Hiſt, Eccleſ. Vet. Teſt. P. 2. 
ſect. 1. $ p. 396. ſeq. Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 331, 
ſeq. d id Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. p. 672. voc. Bare. 


at taverns. It takes the denomination from hence, that, anti- 
preſs, or the like plant, which keeps its verdure long. Kenn. 
loſſ. Paroch. Ant. voc. Buſche. 


ciunt galonem vini, & ofto galones vini faciunt buſſellum London, 
nib. oftava pars guarterii a. The word was ſoon after tranſ- 
i to the dry mezſure of corn of the ſame quantity— Pon- 
dus ofto librarum ener gy buſſellum, de quibus ofto conſiſtit 
88 bd. —{* Compoſit. Menſur. an. 51 Hen. III. ap. Spelm. 

loff. p. 254. voc. Gals. Flat. |. 2. c. 12. $. 1. Kenn, 


ently, ſigns where wine was ſold were buſbes chiefly of ivy, | _ Idem, ibid. See the article ALTAR, Cycl. and 


The Engliſh ſtandard biſbel is that of Henry VII. which is kept 
in the weben This being filled with common ſpring wa- 
ter, and the water meaſured before the houſe of commons in 
1696, in a regular n was found to contain 

id water being weighed, a- 
mounted to 1131 ounces and 14 penny-weights troy 4. 


| [* Everard. Stereom. * Greav. Orig. of Weights, p. 25, 


d.] 
Beſides the ſtandard or legal bu/be, we have ſeveral local bu/þ- 


and Andover, a buſhel contains nine gallons ; at Appleby and 


Penrith, a bu/hel of peaſe, rye and wheat, contains 16 gallons ; 
of barley, big, malt, mixt malt, and oats, 20 gallons. A 
buſhel contains at Carliſle 24 gallons; at Cheſter, a bu/he! of 
wheat, rye, &c, contains 32 gallons, and of oats 40 ; at Dor- 


cheſter, a bibel of malt and oats contains 10 gallons ; at Fal- 


mouth, the by/hel of ſtricken coals is 16 gallons, of other 
things 20, and uſually 21 gallons; at Kingſton upon Thames, 
the Faſhel contains eight and a half; at Newbury, 9 ; at Wic- 
comb and Reading, eight and three fourths ; at Stamford, 16 

lons. Hought. Collect. T. 1. n. 46. p. 42. See the ar- 


tide WIICHT. f 


Cenalis, in his treatiſe of weights and meaſures, makes his 
buſhel one third of the Roman amphora. Merſennus obſerves, 
that the Paris babe! of wheat, heaped, contains 220160 

ins, and when ſtroked, 142000 grains. At the time of 
| nag death, there was corn in the public granaries of Rome 
for ſeven years ſubſiſtence, at the rate of 95000 buſhels per day, 


that is, to ſubſiſt 600,000 men ſo long, the Roman bu/e/ being 


' BUSS, in navigation,, a kind of y- boat uſed by the Dutch in | 


{ 


« 


- * 
6 T4 "ow 


a 


» g R P * . FF \ : 0 1 b 
. under the ſeveral denominations of buſſe, bufcia, Furcia, birza, | 


the ordinary allowance for eight men per day. Trev. Dict. 


Univ. T. 1. p. 1098. voc. Boiſſeau. 


2 ing. See the articles HENNIG and FrsHER Y, 
yea, | ; 5 e 1 | 

The word is originally Flethiſh, bus, or hugs, which ſignifies 
is alſo the name of a large ſort of veſſel of war in 


eli, of different dimenſions in different places. At Abingdon | 


BUT 


roportion: : 
ſeveral parts of a bu/s art deſcribed, and a 1831 po 2 


BUSSORIES, a name given by ſome to that { ; 
called the carrier. The original of theſe I. | 7 
Bazora in Perſia, being ſometimes brought from place to a 
by ſniping, * ſometimes in the caravans; and the — 

ories ſeems only a corruption bf Patras azora pi 
3 Cala, . 28, : » Or Bazora pigeon 

BUSTUARIX m2 & a kind of public whores, who prof; 
tuted their bodies among the ha or tombs, which 12 
were ordlhary places of rendezvous for affairs of thi; kind. 
Turneb. Adverl. I. 13. c. 19. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 129. 

BUSTUM, (Cyel.) in antiquity, was properly the place where 
_— of a dead man was burnt, and his bones and aſhes 

uried, 
When the body was only burnt there, and buried elſewhere 
the place was not properly called Au, but ff ina, or ii 
num. Feſt. in voc. Kirchman. de Funer. Rom. I. 3. c. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 303. | 

Bus rA Gallica, was a place in antient Rome, wherein the bones 
of the Gauls, who firſt took the city, and were ſlain by Ca- 
millus, were depoſited. Farr. de Ling. Lat. 1. 4. Aquin. Lex, 
Milit. T. f. p. 144. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 303, 1: 
differed from 

Bus rA Gallorum, a place on the Appennines, thus called by rea- 
ſon of many thouſands of Gauls killed there by Fabius. 

Bus run, in the Campus Martius, was a ſtructure whereon the 
emperor Auguſtus firſt, and, after him, the bodies of his ſuc- 
ceſſors were burnt. | 
It was built of white ſtone, ſurrounded with an iron paliſade, 
and planted within fide with alder trees. Pitiſc. ubi ſupra, 

Bus run was alſo figuratively applied to denote any tomb. See 
the article TOM, Cycl. 

Wbhence thoſe phraſes, facere buſtum, vivlare hi ſtum, &c. 

Bus run of an altar, was the hearth or place where the fire ws 


BUTCHER (Cycl.)—In London, the furniſhing the markets 
with butchers meat is cantoned into ſeveral offices. We have 
carcaſs butchers, who kill the meat in great quantities, and (el 

it out to another ſort called retail butchers, diſperſed in all out- 
parts, villages, and towns near the city. There are, beſides 
cow-Jobbers, or ſaleſmen; who buy and ſell cattle, acting be- 
tween the butchers and the breeders, or feeders . Something 
like this alſo obtains at Paris 4.—ſ< Compl. Engl. Tradeſm. I 
4. p. 81. 4 Trey. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1140. voc. Ju- 
cher. ; 

BuTcHER-bird, the Engliſh name of the lanius. Rays Or 
nithol. p. 53. See the article Lanivs. 

BuTCHERs-broom, a plant called by authors ruſcus. See the 
article Ruscus. "tb, MIR. 

BUTEO, the common bizzard, a bird of the long- wingel 
hawk kind, of the ſize of a pheaſant, or ſmall pullet. Its head 
is large and flat, and its beak ſhort, crooked, and of a bluiſh 
black, and covered above with a yellow ſkin down to the nol- 

trils. Its back and wings are of a rediſh or yellowiſh brow 
tending to black, or, as ſome call it, a ruſty black, ſometime 
variegated with white ſpots near the ſhoulders. Its breaſt and 
belly are of ayellowiſh white, but on the breaſt there are ſeverd 
oblong ruſty coloured ſpots. Its thighs are covered with Je- 
lowiſh white feathers, with tranſverſe ftreaks of a ferrugine® 
colour; between its eyes and noſtrils there are ſeveral black 
briſtles. The tail is not forked, the legs are ſhort, thick, fir 
ſcaly, and of a yellowiſh colour. It feeds on moles, fel, 
mice, and other ſuch animals; ſometimes on ſmall birds, a 
ſometimes will ſeize on rabbets. In want of better f 
will alſo ſometimes live on beetles, worms, and the like. I 
are white, more or leſs ſprinkled with irregular red y- 
In age, or by ſome other accidents, the head and back in 
ſpecies are ſometimes found grey. Ray's Ornithology» pe 6 
See the article BuzzARD. | | 
Apivorous BUTEO. See the article Apryorvs. 
BUTHYSIA, 8.87, in antiquity, a ſacrifice of the ger 
kind; ſuch were the hecatombs. See the articles SACRIFIC 
and HEcAaTOMB, Cycl. | | q 
' The Greeks * prefixed the particle g, bu, to words, 
denote things of extraordin nitude, as alluding ® 1 
bigneſs of oxen. Varr, de Re ruſtica, 1. 2. c. 5- 7% 
Verb. Signif. in voc. Fab. Theſ. p 386. cle 

BUTIGA, is an inſlammation of the whole face, otherwiſe Phe 

uta rea. Rul. Lex. Alch. p. 107 Quinc. Lex. 
r | e 

BUTLER, of Bo TIL RR, an officer whoſe chief charge b 

the cellar and-drinkables, n 

Burr xs, Buticularii, — U the Normans, denote gt | 

| 1 


„ 


| dg, appointed to exantind liquors, and ſee that they be 


BUT 


ind legal. Du Cange, Gloſi. Lat. T. 1. p. 659. | 


| \ Buticularius Frunciæ, was one of the four 

w_ n . ne of the antient kings of that coun- 
— ſigned all the royal patents; or at leaſt was preſent at 
a lifparch of them . His ſeat was kmong the princes, and 
he even diſputed the precedency of the conſtable of France. 
He had a right of preſiding at the chamber of accounts; and, 
in the 8 of that office of the year 1397, mention is 
made, that John de Bourbon, grand butler of France; was ad 


— 


: as firſt preſident. But the title is now aboliſhed, 
_— _ 13 a new office of grand echanſon, or cup- 


do. — [ 2 Du Cange, ubi ſupra. Spelm. Gloſſ 

_— 1 v Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 
1191. 8 3 1 | 

ER fone, a medicinal preparation, of which Van Helmont 

_ —— things; ſuch as, that, by ſlightly plunging it 
into oil or almond milk, they would acquire the virtues of cur- 
ing the head - ach, eryſipelas, and many other diſorders; nay, 
even corpulency could not withſtand the power of this medi- 
cine, if the patient did but nimbly lick a ſmall fragment of this 

ſtone every morning. Mr. Boyle does not :ſcem to diſcredit 
theſe ſtories. See his Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 50. 
The inventor, from whom it takes its name, was a Scotch- | 
man, in great favour with king James I. and is ſaid to have | 
done wonders: with it, not only in the ſpeedy cure of the moſt 
us diſtempers, but in the making of gold out of lead, 
and quickſilver. 1 171 
The preparation of this ſtone is given by Morley. Collect. 
WIr. 37%. ede: 

BUTMENT (C "1 Wea Butments of arches are the ſame with but-. 
treſſes. They anſwer to what the Romans call ſublices, the 
French, culees and butees. | | 

BuTMENTsS, of ABUTMENTS of a bridge, denote the two maſ- 
ſives at the end of a bridge, whereby the two extreme arches 
are ſuſtained and joined with the ſhore on either ſide. Hawt/. 
Account of Lond. Bridge, p. 47. Davil. Explic. Term. Ar- 

_ chit. p. 538. voc. Culee. Felib. Princ. Archit. p. 486. 

The butments of bridges next the banks, ſhould be built more 
firm and ſolid, as ſerving to ſuſtain the whole ſeries of arches, 
and hinder them from ſpreading. See the article BRIDGE. 

BUTOMUS, the flowering ruſb, in botany, the name of a genus 

of plants, the characters of which are theſe: Ihe flower is of 
the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged 
in a circular form; from the center of the flower ariſes a piſ- 
til, which finally becomes a membranaceous fruit, compoſed of 
ſeveral ſmall capſules, each terminating in a ſort of point. 
Theſe ſplit open longitudinally when. ripe, and are found 

to contain oblong ſeeds. There is only one known ſpecies of 
che butemus, with its variety. 1. The common or pale red- 
i butomus. 2. The white-flowered butomus. Tournef. 
it. p. 271. | | 
— 15 lad to be of an aperient and deobſtruent quality. 

3 — Medic. Dict. in voc. 

TORIUS, in zoology, a name by which ſome have called the 
ardea fiellaris, or bittern, a bird of the heron kind. See the | 


#44 * 
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article BITTERN. T 


BUTRO, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſort of wild bull 
common in Florida, having a large bunch on his back like that 
of a camel; the ſame with that deſcribed by Geſner under the 
name of bos camelita, and ſeeming the ſame with the b:/on of 
Mr. Ray, and other authors. See Bos camelita. | 

„in our antient cuſtoms, denotes a place erected for 
18 to ſhoot at, and in which a mark or white _ _ 
R (Cycl.) is properly the oleaginous part of milk ; 
whence LAI les 0 —_— cn oleum ex lacte . A 
denomination which it ſeems well entitled to in many parts of 
tze Eaſt Indies, where the butter is always fluid the year through, 
and ſold like other liquors by meaſure, not weight *. The fame | 
appears to have been the caſe in Job's country, who ſpeaks of 
brooks of butter, and waſhing his. ſteps in butter . Butter, 
when ſolid or conſiſtent, - appears in a ſtate of violence. Mr. 
Boyle makes an inquiry which of the two is the moſt natural i. 
Some conſider butter rather as the produce of cream than of 
milk *, Tacitus ſeems to you of it under. the 1 of lac 
concretum, clotted milk; agreeably enough to what Pliny ſays, 
that milk is condenſed into — ari lac in — hy 
rum *,—[ * Caft. Lex. Med. p. 116. Þ» Boyle, Phil. Works 
abr, T. 3. p. 404. © Job xx. 6. Idem, xxix. 6. 4 Boyle, 
lid. cit. T. 1. p. 466, ſeq. * Saver. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 
25.  * Conring. de Habit. Corp. Germ. p. 57, ſeq .] 
zutrer is made in greateſt plenty from cows milk, but ſome- 
times alſo from goats, and the richeſt from ſheeps milk, as is 

| Obſerved by Pliny :; tho Galen ſeems to doubt it. | Inſtances 
have alſo been known of butter made from woman's milk, 
Which is extolled by Hoffman as a ſovereign remedy againſt. 
the phthiſis b. Add, that the antient Scythians; according to 

| Hippocrates, made butter of mares milk; the method of pre- 
| Paring which is deſcribed by that author i. [& Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
1. 28. c. 35. „ Hoff. Clav. ad Schrod. Pharm p. 662. 
Hipp. I. 4. de Morb. 25. p. 224 ſeq. Linden, Exerc. 16. 
N 10g. Lex, Med. p. 116. Conring. ubi ſupra, 
» leg. | A 3: & 23231 | 
mentions 2 woman at Little Worley in Staffordſhire. 

- named Mary Eagle, who, beſides ſuckling a child, made two 


W 


Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. c. 8. §. 
ſervat Med. Phyſ. Cent 3. Obſ. 82.] 
; Pliny ſpeaks of butter as a delicacy peculiar to the Barbarians, 


BUT 


pounds of butter per week of her own milk, during upwatds of 
hve months after her being brought to bed. It was afterwards 
adminiſtred by the neighbouring apothecaries againſt ſwel- 


lings *. Borellus gives a like caſe of a woman at Boulogne, 


but her butter was P'Y uſed againſt conſumptions !,—[* * 
§. 31. p. 285. Borell. Hiſt. & Ob- 


and that which chiefly diſtinguiſhed the richer ſort from the 
poor. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 28. c. 25. | 


The firſt time the word gvrufo, occurs is in Hippocrates, in 
ſpeaking of the Scythians, from whom the Greeks appear to 


; have firſt learnt the art of making it. In reality, what reaſon 


can be given, why Herodotus ſhould deſcribe the Scythian pro- 
ceſs of making butter with ſo much exactneſs, if the ſame had 
been in uſe among the Greeks. FHerodat. Melpctn. Conring. 
de Habit. Corp. Germ. p. 60. 

It muſt not be forgot, that the antient Jews appear to have 
been acquainted with the method of preparing butter. . Solo- 
mon ®, Efaiah *, and even Moſes, ſpeak of it. The laſt re- 
preſents it as in uſe in Abraham's time e, unleſs we ſhould ſup- 


; Poſe, with ſome modern writers, that by butter in theſe paſſages 


we are to underſtand cheeſe ?.—[ Prov. xxx. 33. Chur g of 
milk bringeth forth butter. Efa. vii. 1s. Butter and honey 
Hall he cat. Cunring. lib. cit. p. 61, ſeq. Calm. Di, 
Bibl. T. 1. p. 332.] | 

In the cathedral of Rouen there is a tower called the butter 
tower, tour. de beurre, by reaſon George d'Amboiſe, archbiſhop 
of Rouen in 15co, finding the oil fail in his dioceſe during 
Lent, permitted the uſe of butter, on condition that each in- 
habitant ſhould pay fix deniers for the liberty, with which ſum 
this tower was erected. There are other butter towers at 
Notre Dame, Bourges, c. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 
1010. | 

Butter is an emollient, and has virtues approaching to thoſe of 
oil ; having a peculiar power of reſiſting poiſon, and obtund- 
ing the acrimony thereof 2. By its ſuppling and relaxing the 
parts, Dr. Quincy thinks it has a tendency to ſtop in the capil- 
laries and glands, and foul the viſ-era. Some repreſent it as a 
diuretic, purgative, and promoter of expectoration *.— [A Dio- 
cor. I. 2. c. v1. Foreſt. Obſerv. I. 30. n. 8. in Schol. Cat. 
Lex. Med. p. 116. Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. ſect. 13. n. 591. 
p. 232. Junct. Conſp. Therap. tab. 9. p. 287, ſeq.] 
Writers on the dairy deſcribe the proceſs of making and order- 
ing butter. The chief means whereby butter is produced, is a 
long continued agitation of milk, whereby its texture is broken. 
After the butter is come, as they call it, they take it out; waſh 
it, and beat it, to expreſs the milk. In Bengal, butter is ea- 
fily made, by the ſlight turning of a ſtick in milk .. [ Ruft. 
Dict. T. 1. in voc. Lett. Edif. T. 4. p. 424. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 75 Þ. 227.] | 

If the milk be not well wrought out, the butter will not keep. 
In India we are told of butter four hundred years old, which is 
valued there equally with gold, for curing old aches, fote eyes, 
Se. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. N* 244. p. 343. 

When butter begins to decay and taſte amiſs; working it well 
anew, and waſhing it in water, will reſtore it. 

In Bengal, ro make butter paſs for freſh when old and tank, 
they melt it, and pour on it ſour curdly milk; ſome hours af- 
ter which, they ſtrain it through a cloth for ſale. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 337. p. 227. 6 

If cows feed on ſhort graſs, they will yield more buttery though 
leſs milk, than if they fed on long rank graſs. The milk of 
ſome cows, though fed on the ſame graſs, will not yield fo much 
butter as that of others. In many caſes, the hutter ik found to 
retain the taſte of the plant on which the cows feed. Boyle, 
Philoſ. Works abr. I. 3. p. 550. | 
The trade of butter is very conſiderable 3 ſome compute 50000 
tons conſumed annually in London *. It is chiefly made with- 
in oy miles round the city. Fifty thouſand firkins are ſaid 
to be ſent yearly from Cambridge and Suffalk alone ; each fir- 
kin containing 536 pounds v. Utoxeter in Staffordſhire is a 
market famous for good butter, inſomuch that the London 
cheeſemongers have an eſtabliſhed factory here for butter. It 
is bought by the pot, of a long cylindrical form, weighing 14 
pounds, —f * Compl. Engl. Trad. T. 2. p. 134. ib. 

„31. Atlas Marit. p. 110.  , * 2h 

Divers abuſes are practiſed in the packing and ſalting of butter, 
to. increaſe its bulk and weight, 2 which we have a ſta- 
tute expreſs . Pots are frequently laid with good for a little 
depth at the top, and with bad at bottom; ſometimes the butter 
is ſet in rolls, only touching at the top, and ſtanding hollow be- 
low. To prevent theſe moorlandiſh cheats, the factors at Ut- 
oxeter keep a ſurveyor, who, in caſe of ſuſpicion, try the pots 
vith an iron inſtrument, called a butter - bare, made like a cheeſe- 
taſter, to be truck in obliquely to the bottom 7. Tak * Stat. 4. 
Car. 2. c. 26. Abr. L. 1. p. 128. Cl. Diſe. Salt. p. 137, 
ſeq. Plat, Nat. Hiſt: Stafford. c. 3. f. 8. p. 109. 
BUTTER of antimony, is prepared of the ſimple regulus of anti- 
mony, by mixing it with twice ita on weight of ſublimate 
mercury, and either by letting it ſtand a day or two in a;cellar, 


or putting it directly in a retort, and urging it with a proper de- 
gree of fire in a ſand furnace, by which means the acid ſpirit 
of the ſublimate, diſſolving and imbibing the regulus, carries it 


Over 


BUT BUT 


over with itfelf in form of bitter af antimony. Vid. Stahl. Phil. Among botaniſts this plant is denominated 


tis ma; 
Princ. Chem. P. 2. ſect. 4 n. 135. p. 380. See allo Boerh. | vulgaris; by ſome, petaſitis vulgaris kayla . 
| Elem. Chem. P. 3. Proceſſ. 221. T. 2. p. 331, ſeq] che article PR ASITII. | "Ny 
| Of butter of antimony are prepared the mercurius vitz and be- BuTTE a-f/b, a ſmall fin common in Cornwal, ſhaped ſ 
zar mineral. See the articles Mercury and BxzoOAR. like an eel, and diſtinguiſhed by two rows of black ſ 


omewhat 
— 1 pots alo 
It appears from experiments, that bezonr of antimony is com- its back. See GUNELLUs. illughby, Hiſt. Piſc p. ng 
poſed of the reguline parts of antimony and the acid of ſea- EU TT ENA, in zoology. See the article PapiLto. 228 
ſalt, Med. Eſſ Edinb. Abridg. Vol. 2. p. 434. in not. | Generation of BuTTER-flies. See the article Genzzarion 
It has been conjeQured, that Ward's famous medicine owes its | BU TTA = fiſh, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called by authors 
efficacy to the butter of antimony it contains. Med. Eſſ. ibid.] blennut, or blemius. Artedi makes the blennus a generic 
See Warp's Pill. . EY name, comptchending a great many ſpecies ; amon which ho 
It is a very ſingular propetty of this preparation, that it makes 1 diſtin iſhes that called by us the butter-fly fiſh, by . — 
a very violent efferveſcence with Tpirit of nitre, and makes | the lexus, with a furrow between the eyes, and with a large 
none at all with any other acid whatever: — | Spare tw 3 3 
treatiſe on cinnabar of antimony, has explained this phænome- its name butter this in 
non, by. obſerving that the font of nitre, by mixing with the | which reſernbles thoſe in the wings of ſome CES * 
falts in the ſublimate, becomes an aqua regia, which works up- BUT TEA li, the milk which remains after the butter is come 
on the included antimonial particles, juſt as that-corroſrve men- by churning, See the article Mixx, Cyci. and Suppl. 
ſtruum is obſerved to work upon the powder of common crude |, Some make curds of butter mit, by pouring into it u quantity 
an 5 8 1 . BY wn ads „ 
: Batter of antimom is cauſtic arid acrimonious, ly | BUTTER-20, a fruit in New. England, whoſe kernel yi 
_ uſed 2 — a, It is a ſecret among ſome || great quantity af ſweet oil. Grew,” Muſ. Reg. 2 
for ſtopping a ihcation, by drawing a line with it round] f. c. 4 P. 20g .. | 
the part affected, which defines the bounds of the ſpreading ||BurTTER-40077, in botany. See the article Pixcuicur a, 
evil *.—[* Puinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. ſect. 15. p. 280. Junck. | BUTTERY.—Officers in the king's buttery, are a pentlemen, 
Conſp. Med. p. 94, ſeq. Ejuſd. Conſp. Chir. p.95-]J |}  yeoman, and three grooms: of the buttery . The buttery a- 
The operation of making #utter of antimony furniſhes an in- | mong us is uſually placed near the cellar, bein commonly the 
| ſtance of the power of the Newtonian principle of attraftion. | room next the top of the cellar«ftairs RT, — Prefne 
| When mercury ſublimate is ſublimed from antimony, or from | State, P. 2. 1. 3 Ne 18. p. 335. » Neve, Build. Di&. 
| regulus of antimony, the ſpirit of ſalt lets go the and] BUTTING, Indvtare, in middle age writers, is uſed for tun- 
| unites with the-antimonial metal, which attracts « more n ning of wine, or putting it into butts. Dx Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
| ly, and ſtays with it till the heat be great enough to e T. 1. p. 662. voc. Buſtellus. 
| them both aſcend together, and then carries up the metal with | BUTTON, (Or.) among gardeners, denotes a flower or cluſter 
| it in the form of a butter of antimony z though the ſpirit of ſalt of leaves not yet ed. | 
| alone be almoſt as volatile as water, and the antimony alone as | Brttans are a kind of ova, out of which ariſe either leaves alone, 
fixed as lead. Newt. Opt. Q. 31. p 357. Bee the article Ar- or intermixed with flowers. Leaf-buttons are ſmaller and more 
- FRACTION, Cycl. pointed than flower-buttons, which are bigger and rounder. 
BuTTER of arſenic, Butyrum arſenici, is commended by Para- Among trees which bear kernel-fruit, each button produces ſe- 
| celſus againſt cancers, though not given without danger. Li- veral flowers ; and, — trees, each button yields 
| Bau. Synt. Chem. T. x. 1. 7. c. 26. but one flower. Trev. Dit. Univ. T. 1. p. 193. voc. 
| Poterius alſo contrived a peculiar antihectical butter of pearls, | Bouton. 1 
| butyrum margaritarum. Rolfink. Chem. 1. 3. ſect. 1. art. 4. The term button is Chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of vines and roſes; 
| C. 41. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 116. | | ; and is otherwiſe denominated eye, ſprout, bud, burgeon, &c. 
| BUTTER of cacao, denotes a thick oil raiſed by diſtillation from BuTTon, in fencing, ſigniſies the end or tip of a foil, being 
the chocolate nut, reputed good againſt burns, inflammations, | made roundiſh, and ufually covered with leather, to prevent 
Fc. Hought. Collect. N* 451. T. 3. p. 111, ſeq. _ ] making contuſtons in the body, Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 
Bur rx of flax, a greaſy ſubſtance of the conſiſtence of oil off 1192. voc. Baan. 
mace, produced from that plant in lieu of oil, by treating it in 
a retort. Grew, Idea Phil. Hiſt. Plant. ſect. 51. | 
Feſſamin or Faſemin BUTTER, denotes the oil of the ben - nut, im- £# 
gnated with the odorous ſpirit of jeſſamin flowers *. For] divers ſorts and forms of buttons are deſcribed. 
de ben oil fome ſubſtitute hogs lard *.—[* Grew, Muſ. Reg. BUTTON gf n ib, denotes a round head ſerving to move the 
- Societ. P. 2. ſect. 2. c. 1. p. 217. > Howght. Collect. Ne] bolt. ks 5 | 
2398. p. 4] | | Bur rom the reins of @ bridle, is a ring of leather with thereins 
BUTTER of lad, Butyrum Saturni, is a kind of liquid unguent put through it, running all along the length of the reins. dee 
made of vinegar and lead, incorporated with roſate oil, com- RIDLE and REINSs. 
mended by many for the cure of tetters. Savar. Dit. Comm. To put a horſe under the untan, is when he is ſtopt, — 
T. 1. p. 327. voc. Beurre: no rider on his back, by the reins being laid on his neck, an 
May BuTTER, Butyrum majale, is a medicine in ſome * the button lowered, fo far as that the horſe's head is brought i! 
— Yook women for ſtrains, aches, and wounds. is 8 the reins, and fixed to the true poſture or carriage. Gull, 
made of butter churned at that time, and expoſed to the ſun of ent. Dict. P. 1. in voc. .- UB | 
the whole month, till, by repeated fuſions, it be brought to a BuTTON anterne, a name given by naturaliſts to thoſe antome 
whiteneſs . 'Helmont calls it magiſtery of graſs *. . Quincy | or horns, a8 they are „of butterflies, which are ſlender 
affirms it is no better than plain lard ©, — { * Quinc. Diſpenſ | and terminated at the top by a ſort of button, in form of 1 
P. 3. ſect. 12. p. 547. Ruft. Dict. T. 1. voc. May. Funck. olive, or of part of ne. The French naturaliſts, from Reau- 
- Conſp. Therap. tab. 9. p. 288. < Ubi ſupra. ] mur, call theſe antenne A boutons. See the article FEELERS- 
Naturalifts ſpeak of ſhowers and dews of butter. In the year | BuTT6w+fone, in natural hiſtory, a kind of fig red ſtone, ſo de- 
1095, there fell in Ireland, during the winter and enſuing nominated from its reſembling the button of a gatment—— 
- ſpring, a thick yellow'dew, which had the medicinal properties | ond. Method of Foſf. 1. 2. art. 3. p. 17. | 
of butter. Philoſ. Tranſact. No 220. p. 224. | The batton-flone is called by naturali tes. Some make 
Burrzx of nitre, a kind of medicine procured from ſaltpetre by it a ſpecies of echinites. See the article EcariTzss. 
- means of tartar, thi proceſs whereof is deſcribed by Charas. | Dr. Hook gives the 6igure of three forts of button which 
Sauar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. P- 327. voc. Beurre. n | ſeem to have been nothing elſe but the filling up of three ſeveral 
BuTTER of fone, a kind of mineral drug found on the higheſt ſorts of ſhells. They are all of them very hard flints, and have 
mountains and hardeſt rocks of Siberia, being drawn by th this in cummon, that they conſiſt of two bodies, which 
ſun's heat, in the way of tranſudation, from the dry ſubſtance} to have been the filling up of two holes or vents in the ſhel. 
of the ſtones themſelves, and adhering to the ſurface thereof Hood, Poſthum. Works, p. 284. | 
like a fort of cabc, which, having received its full co&ion, is] Dr. Plot deſcribes a new ſpecies of button-/fone, finely fritt® 
- ſcraped off by the inhabitants the name of tamme maſia. from the top, after che manner of ſome hair buttons, on which 
The'Ruffians aſcribe many virtues to it. It is much uſed for account it may be denontingted/ porpites, unleſs we ſhould rat!” 
me dyſentery and venereal diſeaſes ; but its operation is ſo vio- take it for a new ſpecies of echinites. Pht, Nat. Hift, Oxic 
- lent, however corrected by other i tents, that none bu c. 5. F. 178. p. 140. | 


- the Ruſfians dare uſe it. Savor. Dict. Comm. Supp. p. 911. This name is alſo given to a peculiar ſpecies of flate found i 
ſ 
Wax. 


the marquiſate of /Bareith, in à mountain -called Fit 
in an officinal plant, boch in 


BuTTON, in building, denotes a ſlight faſtening for a door or 
window, made to turn on a nail. Neve, Build, DiR. in voc. 
Felib, Princ. Arobit. I. 1. c. 20. p. 154, 256, & 170. where 
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dere; which» extremely different from the common #0” 

of flate, in that it runs with eaſe into glaſs in fre N. 
ſix houts time, without the addition of any ſalt or other Bt 
reign ſubſtance, to promote its vitrification, as other ones © | 


uire. * (9h 4 4 | w i 
ins in Itſelf. all the principles of glaſs, and reh 1 
mixed in-its ſubſtance the r be added do pio | 

my bodies. . n 


of thoſe intentions. DN 
© "Quine; Phanmac."P. 2. teck. 6. n. 433. P. 1785. 
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ä | Germans make buttons of the glaſs produced 
2 n black and ſhining, and it has hence its 
= Kamen; lone They make ſeveral other things alſo of this 
_ the handles of knives, and the like, and ſend a large 

4 of it unwrought in round cakes, as it cools from the 
* n Yo Holland. Mem. Acad, Scienc. Par. 1736. 

7 -TRESS (Cycl.) —Buttreſſes amount to the ſame with what 
boy French call archoutants *, the Engliſh ſometimes alſo but- 
ments, the Italians, contraforti and ſperoni. Among the anti- 

: they were denominated anterides, Ailngdis, eriſme, E]; 
we) Aﬀlguopare . [ Davuil. Explic. Term. Archit. p. 385. 


| it, d PVitruv. de Archit. I. 6. c. 11. Item, l. 
3 in Vitruv. I. 6. c. 11. Salmaſ. ad Solin. 


itiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 115. voc. Anterides.] 

W rules of buttreſſes, or props for eaſing walls, is 
ranked among the deſiderata o architecture. They are uſually 
laced leaning againſt the edifice they are to ſuſtain. We find 
os uſed againſt the angles of ſteeples, churches, and other 
buildings of ſtone; alſo along the walls of ſuch buildings as have 

t and heavy roofs, which would otherwiſe be ſubje to 
Rau the wall out. They are alſo placed as ſupports againſt 
the feet of arches turned croſs great halls, and at the head of 
fone walls where there are large crocket windows. Neve, 
Build, DiR. in voc. 
BUTUMOS, in botany, a name by which ſome have called 

the ſparganium, or bur-reed. Dale, Pharm. p. 259- 

B ROUS, or BuTYRACEOUs, ſomething that partakes of 
the nature or qualities of butter. See BUTTER, el. and 


Suppl. 

Milk conſiſts of three kinds of ſubſtances, a caſeous, a ſerous, 
and a butyraceous part. See Milk, Cycl. and Suppl. 

The butyrous part is the cream, i. e. the unctuous or oily part, 
which riſes above the reſt, See CREAM, 9 

BUVETTE, or BeuveTTE, in the French laws, an eſtabliſhed 


retire, warm themſelves, and take a glaſs of wine by way of 
refreſhment, at the king's charge. 

There is one for each court of parliament, but theſe are only 
for perſons belonging to that body ; there are others in the pa- 
lais whither other perſons alſo reſort. Trev. Di&. Univ. T. 
1. p. 1011. voc. Beuvette. Richel. T. 1. p. 252. 

BUXUS, Box, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the apetalous 
kind, being compoſed of a number of ſtamina which ariſe 
from the ſquare bottom of a foliaceous cup; theſe, however, 
are barren flowers, and the embryo fruits appear in other parts 
of the ſame plants : theſe finally become fruits, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling an inverted veſſel, and burſting when ripe, into three 
parts, being compoſed of three cells, and furniſhed with ſeeds 
wy in elaſtic capſules. 

ſpecies of bx enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe : 

I. The common ſhrubby box. Z. The box with leaves varie- 

gated with yellow. 3. The large box with yellow edges to 

leaves. 4. The ſmaller box, with leaves edged with yel- 

low. 5. Thelong-leaved box, with ſharp pointed leaves. 6. 
The round-leaved box. Vid. Turn. Inſt. p. 578. 

Bor is an evergreen ſhrub, cloathed with ſmall even leaves, and 

yielding a cloſe compact wood, of conſiderable uſe in divers 

arts, 


The word buxus is formed from the Greek ate. which ſigni- 
hes the ſame. Skinn. Etym. in voc. 

ere are divers kinds of b cultivated for the ornament of 
gardens, chiefly for hedges and borders, the ſmallneſs of its leaf 
making it cut very cloſe and even . Its wood is yellow, hard, 


uſe in making muſical inſtruments, com 
caſes, and other Tunbridge ware d. It does not ſwim in 
water, nor is it liable to rot or worm- eat; whence its uſes for 
the axle· trees of wheels ©, &c.—[* Mill. Gardn. Di&. in voc. 
Ber. Bradl. Bot. Dict. in voc. Buxus. 
T. 1. p. 4 34. voc. Bouis. Mortim. Art of Huſbandry, T. 2. 
. II. c. 27. p. 60. © Aubin. Dict. Mar. p. 113. voc. Noni ] 
It yields a chemical oil and ſpirit 
in medicine, and its decoction is by ſome held equal in virtue 
to guiacum, for the venereal diſeaſe *.—[ 4 Boyle, Phil. Works 
T. 3. p 301. Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. ſect. 2. n. 167. 
F. 104. See alſo Ray's Synop. Stirp. Britan. p. 310.] 1 
Among the antients, the hox- tree was conſecrated to Cybele, 
reaſon flutes were then made of its wood, as is done to this 


day. Pitiſcus imagines it was alſo ſacred to Bacchus, from a | 


Pallage in Statius, Cum Bacchica mugit buxus i; but without 
much foundation, the word buxus here only denoting flutes, as 
ing the matter were uſually made of ; not that the tree 
» conſecrated to us 5,—f * Stat. Theb. 1. 9. p. 579. 
iſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 304. voc. Buxus. 5 Trev. Dict. 
BUY pt I. I. p. 1152, ſeq. voc. Bowis.] 
BUYb. Emptor. See BuyixG and Eur ros. 
G, the act of making a purchaſe, or of acquiring the pro- 
Ge! of a thing for a certain price. See the article PukcHase, 
Bujing ftands oppoſed to felling; and differs from borrowing or 
biring, as in the former the — 
C. Peruity, which in the is not. See Bonnowixe, 
dur PL, Vol. I, 85 


4 
* 


cloſe, even, very heavy, and eaſily taking a poliſh : "whence its 
ſpoons, toothpick- 


o Savay. Dit. Com. 


] | 


by diſtillation , of ſome uſe 


place in every court, where the lawyers and counſellors may | 


— 


of the thing is alienated | 


457, ſeq. | 
BuyiNG the re w/al, is giving money for the right or liberty of 
ing a 


BYAS, is uſed by Petty 


Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 304. 


Some interpreters ren 


It differs from permutation or exchanging, as, in buying; the 
thing is paid for in money; in exchanging, with goods. Calv: 
Lex. Jur. p. 326, ſeq. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 712. voc. 
Emptio. See EXCHANGE and PEHMU TAT ION, Cycl. 
By the civil law, perſons are allowed to buy hope, ſpem pretio 
emere, that is, to purchaſe the event or expectation of any 
thing. E. gr. The fiſhes or birds a perſon ſhall catch, or the 
2 he ſhall win in gaming. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 327. voc. 
mptio. | 
In the Indies, people bay their wives, paying a certain pride 
for them to their parents b. One of the methods of marriage 
in uſe among the Romans was called cormption, or mutual buz- 
ing of each other 1.— [ Lett. Edif. T. 14. p. 38, ſeq. * Scal. 
Poet. 1. 3. c. 100, Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 482. Calv. 
Lex. Jur. p. 195. voc. Coemptio.] 
There are divers ſpecies of buying in uſe among traders, as buy- 
ing on one's own account, oppoſed to buying on commiſſion k. 
Buying for ready money, which is when the putchaſer pays in 
actual ſpecie on the ſpot ; buying on credit, or for a time 
certain, is when the payment is not to be preſently made, but, 
in lieu thereof, an obligation given by the buyer for payment 
at a time future !; buying on — is when the goods pur- 
chaſed are only to be delivered at a certain time future . 
* Sqvar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 22. voc. Acheter. Mals. 
reat. Book -keep. c. 2. ſect. 2. p. 29. * Idem, ibid. p. 


purchaſi ng at a fixed price, in a certain time to come z 
chiefly uſed in dealing for ſhares in ftock. This is fometimes 
alſo called by a cant name, buying the bear. Hought. Collect. 
Ne 10a. T. 1. p. 272. 


Bu vixc the ſmail-pox, is an appellation given to a method of pro- 


curing that diſeaſe by an operation nearly akin to inoculation z 
frequent in South Wales, where it has obtained time out of 
_ See the article IN0CULATION. 6 # 
t is 1 either by rubbing ſome of the pus taken out o 
a puſtule of a variolous — a {kin, or — 2 a punc- 
ture in the ſkin with a pin dipped in ſuch pus. Vid. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. Ne 375. p. 262. Item, p. 464, & 267. See Pox. 


BUZ, in ichthyography, the name of a fiſh more commonly 


known by that of allula, and caught in the German lakes: 
Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 185. See the article ALBULA. 


BUZIDAN, in the materia medica of the antients, a name gi- 


ven by Aviſenna and others to a wood produced in Africa, 
which had the ſame virtues with the radix behen, or white and 
red behen or ben root. We are not acquainted with this me- 
dicine at this time, but it appears to have been of the colour of 
our red ſaunders; ſo that it could only ſerve to adulterate the 
red ben root ; though they ſay in general, that it was uſed to 
adulterate the ben when ſcarce. 


* 


BUZ Z ARD, the Engliſh name of a bird of prey, of the long · 


winged hawk kind; of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 1. The 
bald buzzard, ſo called from the whiteneſs of his crown. 2. 
The common buzzard, diſtinguiſhed from the former by the 
ſhortneſs of its wings and its ſmaller ſize. 3. The honey 
buzzard, or apivorous buzzard, which feeds its young from the 
beehives. 4. Ihe ſubbutes, the male of which is called the hen- 
harrier, the female the ring-tail ; and, 5. The moor buzzard; 
common in marſhy places, and called milvus eruginoſus by au- 
thors. Rays Ornithol. p. 37, 38, 39, 40. See Borzo, 


Mil vus æruginoſus, &c. 

for the central point ſuppoſed in the 
middle of each atom. Pett, Diſc Duplic. Proport p. 18, & 
126. See ATOM and CorPUsCLE, Cycl. 


BYRSODEPSICON, an epithet given to Sumach, denoting its 


uſe in dying of leather. (/t. Lex. Med. p. 117. See the 
article Rnus. | 


BYSSUS, or ByssvM, BvooS, a fine ſoft of thready matter pro- 


duced in India, Egypt, and about Elis in Achaia, of which the 


richeſt apparel was antiently made, eſpecially that wore by the 


_ prieſts both Jewiſh and Egyptian. Poll. Onomaſt. 1. 7. c. 17. 
d. Orig. I. 19. c. 27. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 19. c. 1. & I. 13. 


Caft. Lex. Med. p. 117. Mem. Acad, Inſcr. T. 7. 
p. 339, ſeq. Bri//. de Verb. Signif. p. 87. voc. Byſſiniun. 


Calv. „Jur. p. 129. 
Fab. Theſ. T. 1. p. 387, ſeq. Tbs 
x 3 the Greek, gv which occurs both 
in the Old and New Teſtament, by fine linnen. 
But other verſions, as Calvin's and the Spaniſh printed at Ve- 
nice in 1556, explain the word by filk ; and yet by/ius muſt 
have been different from our ſilk, as ap from a multitude 
of antient writers, and particularly by fal. Pollux . M. Si- 
mon, who renders the word by ſine linnen, adds a note to ex- 
plain it, viz. There was a kind of fine linnen vety dear, which 
the lords alone wore in this country as well as in Egypt. 
This y with the account given by Heſychius, as 


agrees 
well as what is obſerved by Bochart, that the by/us was a finer 


kind of linen, which was frequently d 
kg 8 7 Onomaſt. 1. 7. c. 17. Bachart. Phaleg. I. 3. 
24 | oh | 8 

Some other authors will have the Ii to be the ſame with 
our cotton © ; others take it for the linum asbeflinum 4; and 


of a purple colour b. 


a late author, for the lock or bunch of filky hair found 


| itſelf to 


adhering to the pinna mari 


y which it 
hs des 


BUT e 


one with itſelf in form of butter af antimony. Vid. Stahl. Phil. | Among botaniſts this plant is denominated 


ö aſttis major 
Raise Chem. F. 2, fect. 4 U. 135. P. 80. Ser alſo Beerh. | vulgaris 3 by ſome, petofitic tlgaris ruken rotondiet ane I 
| Elem. Chem. P. 3. Proceſſ. 221. T. 2. p. 331, ſeq.] che article PETASITIS:/, © | | {ny 
Of butter of antimony are the mercurius vitz and be- BUT TEA, = ſmall fin common inCornwal, ſhaped ſomewhat 
 , zoar mineral. See the articles Mercury and BRZ OAR. like an eel, and diſtinguiſhed by two rows of black ſpots alo 
It appears from experiments, that bezoar of antimony is com- its back. See GUNELLUS, ilughty, Hiſt. Piſc 5 


ſed of the reguline of antimony and the acid of ſea- EU TT ER, in zoology. See the article PArIII0O. ER 
Late Med. El Edi Ab idg. Vol. — p. 434- in not. | Generation of BUTTER+flies. See the article GENERATION 
It has been conjeQured, that Ward's famous medicine owes its Burr lb, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called by author 
efficacy to the butter of antimony it contains. Med. Eſſ. ibid.] blennus,. or blenniun. Artedi makes the blennus a generica] 
See Ward's Pill. Be ps I name, comptehending a great many ſpecies ;- among which he 
It is a very ſingular propetty of 82 that it makes | diſtinguiſhes that called by us che butter-fly fifh, by 5 
a very violent efferveſcence with ſpirit of nitre, and makes the blame, with a furrow between the eyes, and with a lame 
none at all with any other acid whatever: but Hoffman, in his] round ſpot in the back fin. 
 , treatiſeon'cinnabar of antimony, has explained this phænome- | It has its name of the butterfly fiſþ from this ſpot in the fin, 
non, by. obſetving that the ſpirit of nitre, by mixing with the] which reſembles thoſe in the wings of ſome butter-fiies. 
ſalts in the ſublimate, becomes an aqua regia, which works up- Burr s R-milk, the milk which remains after the butter is come 
on the * antimonial particles, juſt as that-corroſive men- by churning; See the article Mixx, Cycl. and Suppi, 
ſtruum is obſerved to work upon the powder of common crude | Some make curds of butter mit, by pouring into it a quanti 
- antimiony. b | of new milk hot. 3 4 Semi F690 54 A 263-1 
Batter of antiminy is very cauſtic and acrimonious, and only ||BUTTE&-2at, a fruit in New England, whoſe kernel yields a 
_ uſed externally in __ practice . It is a ſecret among ſome [| great quantity af ſweet oil. Grew,” Muſ. Reg. Soci 
for ſtoppi ificati 63 1 
the part 


4 


Gy n Yi WE et. ſect. 
ng a on, by drawing a line with it round] T. c. 4 P. 2. r 
abe ed, which defines the bounds of the ſpreading Burrzx- vert, in botany... See the article PiN uficC,A. 
evil *,—[* Quince, Diſpenſ. P. 2. ſect. 15. p. 280. Junk. | BUTTERY.—Officers in the king's buttery, are a pentlemen, 
Conſp. Med. p. 94, ſeq. Ejuſd. Conſp. Chir. p.95-]J  f . yeoman, and three grooms of the'$utery . The * 
The operation of making Sutter of antimony furniſhes an in-] mong us is uſually placed near the cellar, being commonly the 
ſtance of the power of the Newtonian principle of attraftion. | room next the top of the cellar«ſtairs RY, — Preſent 
When mercury ſublimate is ſublimed from antimony; or from | State, P. 2. 1. 3 Ne 18. p. 335. 


18. p b Neve, Build. Dict. 
regulus of antimony, the ſpirit of ſalt lets go the far: Kron BUTTING; fmbtrtare, in middle 


- in middle age writers, is uſed for tun- 
unites with the-antimonial meta], which attracts it more ning of wine, or putting it into butts. Da Canye, Gloſſ. Lat. 


ly, and ſtays with it till the heat be great enough to e] T. 1. p. 662. voc. Buſtellus. 
them both aſcend together, and then carries up the metal with | BUTTON, (Cycl.) among gardeners, denotes a flower or cluſter 
it in the form of a butter of antimony; though the ſpirit of falt | of leaves not yet ed. 
alone be almoſt as volatile as water, and the antimony alone as Buttons are a kind ova, out of which ariſe either leaves alone, 
fixed as lead. Newt, Opt. Q. 31. p 357. Bee the article Ar- or intermixed with flowers. Leaf-buttons are ſmaller and more 
- PRACTTION, Cycl. I pointed than flower-buttons, which are bigger and rounder. 
BuTTEk of arſenic, Butyrum arſenici, is commended by Para- Among trees which bear kernel-fruit, each button produces ſe- 
celſus againſt cancers, though not given without danger. Li-] veral flowers; and, among ftone-fruit trees, each button yields 
Bau. Synt. Chem. T. 1. 1. 7. c. 26. | but one flower. Trev. Di. Univ. T. 1. p. 1193. voc. 
Poterius alſo contrived a peculiar antihectical butter of pearls, | Bouton. b n | | 
butyrum margaritarum. Rolfink. Chem. 1. 3. ſect. 1. art. 4. The term burton is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of vines and roſes; 
C. 41. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 116. 5 | and is otherwiſe denominated zye, ſprout, bud, burgeon, &c. 
BUTTER of cacao, denotes a thick oil raiſed by diſtillation from | BuTTo, in fencing, ſignifies the end or tip of a foil, being 
the chocolate nut, reputed good againſt burns, inflammations, | made roundiſh, and uſually covered with leather, to prevent 
Cc. Hought. Collect. N- 451. T. 3. p. 111, ſeq. _ . |} making contuſwons in the body. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 
BUTT#R of flax, a greaſy ſubſtance of the conſiſtence of oil off 1192. voc. Bantam. | 
mace, produced from that plant in lieu of oil; by treating it in BuTToN, in building, denotes a ſlight faſtening for a door of | 
a retort. Grew, Idea Phil. Hiſt. Plant. ſect. 51. | window, made to turn on a nail. Neve, Build. Dict. invoc. 
Jeſſamin or Jaſemin BUTTER, denotes the oil of the ben- nut, im- Felib. Princ. Archit. I. 1. c. 20. p. 154, 156, & 170. where 
gnated with the odorous ſpirit of jeſſamin flowers . For] divers ſorts and forms of buttons are deſcribed. 
the ben oil fome ſubſtitate hogs lard *.—{* Grew, Muſ. 1 0 Bor ron & u lobt, denotes à round head ſerving to move the 
- Societ. P. 2. ſect. 2. c. 1. p. 217. * Haught. Collect. Ne] bolt. : | | 
298. p. 4] 2 Bu'TToN gf the reins of a bridle, is a ring of leather with thereins 
e. Butyrum $aturni, is a kind of liquid unguent through it, running all along the length of the reins. Ser 
made of vinegar and lead, incorporated with roſate oil, com- RIDLE and REiNs. | 
mended by many for the cure of tetters. Sauar. Dict. Comm. | To put a'horke under the zurten, is when he is ſtopt, havi 
T. 1. p. 327. voc. Beurre: | no rider on his back, by the.reins being laid on his neck, an 
May BuTTER, Butyrum majale, is a medicine in ſome 1 the button lowered, ſo far as that the horſe's head is brought in 
| nina Yoor women for ſtrains, aches, and wounds. is N. to the true poſture or carriage. Gui. 
made of butter churned at that time, and expoſed to the ſun of ent. Dia: P. 1. in voe. | 
%X the whole month, till, by repeated fuſions, it be brought to a [BUTTON a, a name 
| whiteneſs . Helmont calls it magiſtery of graſs . Quincy | or horns, as they are „of butterflies, which are ſlender 
affirms it is no better than plain lard ©. — [ * Quinc. Diſpenſ | and terminated at the top by a ſort of button, in ſorm of 1 
P. 3. ſeR. 12. p. 547. Ruft. Dit. T. 1. voc. May. * Funck, olive, or of part of ne. The French naturaliſts, from Reau- 
Conſp. Therap. tab. 9. p. 288. Ubi ſupra. | mur, call theſe an, bo- . See the article FEELERS. 
Naturaliſts ſpeak of ſhowers and dews of butter. In the year | BuTT0w;fone, in natural hiſtory, a kind of figured ſtone, fo de- 
| _1bgx, there fell in Ireland, during the winter and enſuing | nominated from its reſembling the burton of a gattnent—— 
- ſpring, a thick yellow de, which had the medicinal properties | Mead. Method of Foſſ. 1. 2. art. 3. p. 17. | 
of butter. Philoſ. Tranſat. No 220. p. 224. | | The battonyflone is called by naturalifts porpites. Some mile 
--BuTTER of nitre, a kind of medicine procured from ſaltpetre by it a ſpecies of echinites. Seethe article 


iven by naturaliſts to thoſe anteme 


*HINITES. 
means of tartar, the 5 whereof is deſcribed by Charas. Dr. Hook gives the figure of three 3 which 
Savar. Diet. Comm. T. 1. p. 327. voc. Beurre. I ſeem to have been nothing elſe but the filling up of three ſeven! 

BuTTER of flone, a kind of mineral drug found on the hi ſorts of ſhells. They are all of them very hard flints, and hate 


| gh 
mountains and hardeſt rocks of Siberia, ap Sw ro th 
ry * C 


this in conimen, that they conſiſt of two bodies, which ſeem 

to have been the filling up of two holes or vents in the (hel 
. Hook, Poſthum. Works, p. 284. x6 | 

Dr. Plot deſcribes'a new ſpecies of button-flone, finely ſtriated 


ſun's heat, in the way of tranſudation, from | 
of the ſtones themſelves, and adhering to the ſurface thereof 
like a fort of calx, which, having received its full coction, 


'Þ | - ſcraped off by the inhabitants the name of amine maſſa.] from the top, after the manner of ſome hair buttons, on which 
The 'Ruffians aſcribe many virtues to it. It is much uſed fo account it may be denominated porpites, unleſs we ſhould ratbet 
' thedyſentery and 5 i i take it for anew ſpecies of echinites. Pht, Nat. Hiſt, Oxford 

- lent, however corrected c. 5. . 178. p. 140. | a ut 

the Ruſfians dare uſe it. & This name is alſo given to a peculiar ſpecies of ſlate found" 

+  yoc.' Kamine. | | the marquiſate of | Bareith,”in a mountain called Fidtt 

- BuTTaR of wax berg; which is extremely different from the common {© 

diſtillation of . —Fy of in that it runs with great eaſe into glaſs in five d 

Gx hours time, without the addition of any ſalt or other ſr 


reign ſubſtance, to promote its vitrification, as other ſtones 1 
9 — in itſelf all the principles of glaſs, and real h 


. 
„„ * 


„1 mixed in its ſubſtance the nereſſary to be added to pro 
2 N er op berring | mote the fuſion of other ſtony bodies. e 
s A $ het: of Y bk . | : en e n A | | . 7 5 4 A 1901 44 Wn b ? . . ' a on 
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| and Germans miake buttons of the glaſs produced 
The N black and ſhining, and it has hence its 
Euer lane They make ſeveral other things alſo of this 
name as the handles of knives, and the like, and ſend a large 
go of it unwrought in round cakes, as it cools from the 
Nen lt Holland. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 17 36. 
'T TRESS (Cycl.) — Buttreſſes amount to the ſame with what 
me French call archoutants *, the Engliſh ſometimes alſo but- 
i the Italians, contraforti and ſperoni. Among the anti- 
0 they were denominated anterides, Ailnęidic, eriſme, Eperopoatas 
2 Aſlguopare v.— [ Davil. Explic. Term. Archit. p. 385. 
voc. Arcboutant. > Vitruv. de Archit. 1. 6. c. 11. Item, 1. 
o. c. 1. Philand. in Vitruv. 1. 6. c. 11. Salmaſ. ad Solin. 
I 1216. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 115. voc. Anterides.] 
Fae theory and rules of buttreſſes, or props for eaſing walls, is 
ranked among the deſiderata of architecture. They are uſually 
laced leaning againſt the edifice they are to ſuſtain. We find 
Bn uſed againſt the angles of ſteeples, churches, and other 
buildings 1 alſo along the walls of ſuch buildings as have 
rest and heavy roofs, which would otherwiſe be ſubject to 
the wall out. They are alſo placed as ſupports againſt 
the feet of arches turned croſs great halls, and at the head of 
fone walls where there are large crocket windows. Neve, 
Build. Dict. in voc. N 
BUTUMOS, in botany, a name by which ſome have called 
the ſparganium, or bur- reed. Dale, Pharm. p. 259. 
ROUS, or BuTYRACEOUs, ſomething that partakes of 
the nature or qualities of butter. See BUTTER, Cycl. and 


B 


Suppl. 
Mk conſiſts of three kinds of ſubſtances, a caſeous, a ſerous, 
and a butyraceous part. See MILK, Cycl. and Suppl. 
The butyrous part is the cream, i. e. the unQuous or oily part, 
which riſes above the reſt, See CREAM, x 

BUVETTE, or BeuveTTE, in the French laws, an eſtabliſhed 


place in every court, where the lawyers and counſellors may | 


retire, warm themſelves, and take a glaſs of wine by way of 
refreſhment, at the king's charge. | 
There is one for each court of parliament, but theſe are only 
for perſons belonging to that body; there are others in the pa- 
lais whither other perſons alſo reſort. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 
1. p. 1011. voc. Beuvette. Richel. T. 1. p. 252. 

BUXUS, Box, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the apetalous 
kind, being compoſed of a number of ſtamina which ariſe 
from the ſquare bottom of a foliaceous cup; theſe, however, 
are barren flowers, and the embryo fruits appear in other parts 
of the fame plants : theſe finally become fruits, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling an inverted veſſel, and burſting when' ripe, into three 
parts, being compoſed of three cells, and furniſhed with ſeeds 
1 in elaſtic capſules. | 

e ſpecies of bar enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe : 
I. The common ſhrubby box. 2. The box with leaves varie- 
mw with yellow. 3. The large box with yellow edges to 

leaves. 4. The ſmaller box, with leaves edged with yel- 
low. 5. Thelong-leaved box, with ſharp pointed leaves. 6. 
The round-leaved box. Vid. Towrn. Inſt. p. 578. 
Bor is an evergreen ſhrub, cloathed with ſmall even leaves, and 


yielding a cloſe compact wood, of conſiderable uſe in divers | 


Arts. 
The word buxus is formed from the Greek te., which ſigni- 


hes the ſame. Skinn. Etym. in voc. 

here are divers kinds of box cultivated for the ornament of 
gardens, chiefly for hedges and borders, the ſmallneſs of its leaf 
making it cut very cloſe and even . Its wood is yellow, hard, 
Cloſe, even, very heavy, and eaſily taking a poliſh : hence its! 
uſe in making muſical inſtruments, combs, ſpoons, toothpick- 
caſes, and other Tunbridge ware d. It does not fwimn in 
water, nor is it liable to rot or worm-eat ; whence its uſes for 
the axle-trees of wheels e, &c.—[* Mill. Gardn. Di. in voc. 
Bur. Bradl. Bot. Dict. in voc. Buxus. 
2 1. p. 434. voc. Bouis. Mortim. Art of Huſbandry, T. 2. 


II. c. 27. p. 60. © Aubin. Dict. Mar. p. 113. voc. Ben, 


It yields a chemical oil and ſpirit by diſtillation i, of ſome uſe” 


in medicine, and its decoction is by ſome held equal in virtue 


to guiacum, for the venereal diſeaſe . [ 4 Boyle, Phil. Works 
abr. T. 3. p. 301. Quine. Diſpenſ. P. 2. ſect. 2. n. 167. 
P- 104. See alſo Ray's Synop. Stirp. Britan. p. 310.] 
Among the antients, the ho- tree was conſecrated to Cybele, 


reaſon flutes were then made of its wood, as is done to this 


day. Pitiſcus imagines it was alſo ſacred to Bacchus, from a | 


Pallage in Statius, Cum Bacchica mugit buxus ; but without 
8 foundation, the word buxus here only denoting flutes, as 
ing — — made of; not that the tree 
B. conſecrated to us 8.— f Stat. Theb. L 9. p. 579. 
Un Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 304. voc. Burns. 5 Trey. Dict. 
BUY kr I. I. p. 1152, ſeq. voc. Bowis.] 
W nar: Fas BuyitnG and Eur roa. 

the act of making a purchaſe, or of acquiring the pro- 

Gl of a thing for a — price. See the article PuxchAsk, 
Buying ſtands oppoſed to ſellin and differs from borrowing or 
viring, as 1n the former the — of the thing is alienated 
ty, ey, which in the — is not. Sex BokRowiNG, 
SUPPL, Vor. 3 | | % 5 Za 


4 * 


BUZ Z ARD, the 


— 


» Savar. Dia. Com. 


Fab. Thef. T. 1. p. 387, ſe 


mon, who renders the word 


well as what is obſerved by Bochart, that the 


2 


It differs from permutation or exchanging, as, in buying; the 
thing is paid for in money; in exchanging, with goods. Calv: 


Lex. Jur. p. 326, ſeq. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 712, voc. 
Emptio. See EXCHANGE and P£kMUTATION, Cycl. 


By the civil law, perſons are allowed to buy hope, ſpem pretio 


emere, that is, to purchaſe the event or expectation of any 
thing. E. gr. The fiſhes or birds a perſon ſhall catch, or the 
2 he ſhall win in gaming. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 327. voc. 
mptio. | 
In the Indies, people by their wives, paying a certain price 
for them to their parents b. One of the methods of marriage 
in uſe among the Romans was called coemption, or mutual 49 
ing of each other rh, Lett. Edif. T. 14. p. 38, ſeq. * Scal. 
Poet. I. 3. c. 100, Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 482. Calv. 
Lex. Jur. p. 195. voc. Coemptio.] 
There are divers ſpecies of bxying in uſe among traders, as buy- 
ing on one's own account, oppoſed to buying on commiſſion . 
Buying for ready money, which is when the putchaſer pays in 
actual ſpecie on the ſpot; buying on credit, or for a time 
certain, is when the payment is not to be preſently made, bur. 
in lieu thereof, an obligation given by the buyer for payment 
at a time future ; buying on delivery, is when the goods pur- 
chaſed are only to be delivered at a certain time future .. 
* Saar. Dict. Comm. T. f. p. 22. voc. Acheter. Malc. 
reat. Book-keep. c. 2. ſect. 2. p. 29. * Idem, ibid. p- 


4, ſeq. | | 
BuyiNG va Ae. is giving money for the right or liberty of 
a 


purchaſing ng at a fixed price, in a certain time to come z 
chiefly uſed in dealing for ſhares in ftock. This is ſometimes 


alſo called by a cant name, buying the bear. Hought. Collect: 
Ne 102. T. 1. p. 272. 


Bu vixo the ſmall-pox, is an appellation given to a method of pro- 


curing that diſeaſe by an operation nearly akin to inoculation z 

frequent in South Wales, where it has obtained time out of 

_ See the article In0cULATION. g + 
t is MY either by rubbing ſome of the pus taken out 

a puſtule of a — — ſkin, or * making a punc- 

ture in the ſkin with a pin dipped in ſuch pus. Vid. Philoſ. 

Tranſ. No 375. p. 262. Item, p. 464, & 267. See Pox. 


BUZ, in ichthyography, the name of a fiſh more commonly 


known by that of a/bu/a, and caught in the German lakes: 
Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 185. See the article ALBULA. 


BUZIDAN, in the materia medica of the antients, a name gi- 


ven by Aviſenna and others to a wood produced in Africaz 
which had the ſame virtues with the radix behen, or white and 
red behen or ben root. We are not acquainted with this me- 
dicine at this time, but it appears to have been of the colour of 
our red ſaunders; ſo that it could only ſerve to adulterate the 
red ben root; though they ſay in general, that it was uſed to 
adulterate the ben when ſcarce. | 

iſh name of a bird of prey, of the long · 
winged hawk kind; of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 1. The 
bald buzzard, ſo called from the whiteneſs of his crown. 2. 
The common buzzard, diſtinguiſhed from the former by the 
ſhortneſs of its wings and its ſmaller ſize. 3. The honey 
buzzard, or apivorous buzzard, which feeds its young from the 
beehives. 4. I he ſabbuter, the male of which is called the hen- 
harrier, the female the ring-tail ; and, 5. The moor buzzard; 
common in marſhy places, and called milvus eruginoſus by au- 


thors. Rays Ornithol. p. 37, 38, 39, 40. See BuTEv, 
Mil vus eruginoſus, f 


„Jur. p. 129. 


> interpreters render * vo. which occurs both 
in the Old and New Teſtament, by fine linnen. 

But other verſions, as Calvin's and the Spaniſh printed at Ve- 
nice in 1556, explain the word by filk ; and yet by/is muſt 
have been different from our ſilk, as ap from a multitude 
of antient writers, and particularly by ul. Pollux :. M. Si- 
by fine linnen, adds a note to ex- 
plain it, viz. There was a kind of fine linnen very dear, which 
the great lords alone wore in this country as well as in Egypt. 
This agrees perfectly with the account given by Heſychius, as 
byſſus was a finer 
of a purple colour >. 


Bachart. Phaleg. I. 3. 


Some other authors will have the iy to be the ſame with 
out cotton © ; others take it for the linum asbeflinum 4; and 
a late author, for the lock or bunch of filky hair found 
adhering to the pinha mari LOOT _ 


kind of linnen, which was d 
c. 4- Fs, 


. 


B YS 


the neighbouring bodies . ¶ Bradl. Dict. Bot. T. 1. voc. 
Goſſipium. Mem. Acad. Inſer. T. 7. p. 339, ſeq: * Calmet, 


Diét. Bibl. T. 1. p. 333. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1712. 


. 270, leq. 
In reality, 1. antients ſeem to have applied the name indiffe- 
rently to any kind of matter that was ſpun and wove finer than 
wool: ſo that it is probable there were divers ſorts of by/ſus. 
This is certain, that Ariſtotle gives the name byſſus to the hair 
or ſilken threads of the pinna marina; whether it were on ac- 
count of its reſemblance to the byſſizs f which cloths were 
made, or whether it were that this was the true %s itſelf. 
What countenances this latter opinion is, that the by/ſus of the 
pinna marina may be ſpun; and- conſequently there is little 
doubt but that in ages when filk was ſcarce, it might be uſed 
in the cloaths of great _ _ _ this 2 15 mou 

[ly ſpun, appears much finer and more beautiful than wool, 
— Wnt much ſhort of filk. Stockings and other like 
works are {till made of it, which would be more valuable if 
filk was leſs common. To ſpin this A i, they leave it ſome 
days in a cellar to moiſten and grow ſoft, after this they comb 


it, to get out the impurities, and, laſtly, ſpin it as they do ſilk. 


Mem. Acad. Scienc, loc. cit. p. 27 1. . f 
The pinnæ marina being plac'd upright on the tips of their 
ſhells, have occaſion for ſuch threads, which they ſpread all a- 
round them like ſo many ropes from a maſt, to keep themſelves 
ſteady in this ſituation. Tis probable theſe threads are ſpun 
by the pinna aſter the ſame manner as thoſe of the ſea muſcle, 
deſcribed by Mr. Reaumur, to which they bear a reſemblance; 
only that they are finer and more filky ; differing from them, 
according to Rondeletius, as filk does from hemp. Mem. A- 
cad. Scienc. ann. 1712. p. 272. 
Authors uſually diſtinguiſh two ſorts of 7 that of Elis, 
and that of Judea, which was the fineſt. this latter were 
the prieſtly ornaments made. Bonfrerius notes, that there muſt 
have been two ſorts of byſſus, one finer than the ordinary, by 
reaſon there are two Hebrew words uſed in Scripture to denote 
byſſus, one of which is always uſed in ſpeaking of the habit of 
the prieſts, and the other of that of the Levites. Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T. 1. p. 1297, ſeq. 

Byssus, in botany, a word uſed to expreſs a genus of moſſes the 
moſt imperfect of the whole claſs of vegetables. The charac- 
ters of this genus are, that the moſſes of it are compoſed of 
ſimple and uniform parts, and always appear in form of ex- 
creſcences, either of a woolly or of a duſty matter. It ſeems 

properly a genus of vegetables of a middle kind, between the 
muſhrooms and the m but moſt approaching to the latter, 
in that the ſeveral ſpecies of. it are of a longer duration, and 
want that fleſhy texture which diſtinguiſhes the fungus claſs, ' 
and in that they never produce heads, nor have any thing of 
the figure or texture of fungi. The , differ from the con- 
fervæ, in that they do not grow in the water, and in their be- 
ing compoſed of ſlenderer and ſhorter filaments. They have 
not yet been diſcovered to have either flower or ſeed, but appear 
always in form of threads or of a light down, or fine powder, on 
the — of many different bodies, but principally on ſuch as 

are liable to putrefaction. Micheli, in his Nova genera plan- 


never able to obſerve them. This laſt author has 


tarum, p. 210, mentions the ſeeds of ſome of the by//u/es ; but 


B VS 


later obſervers, and particularly the indefatigable Dil 


. deſctibeg » 
1. The 3 paper-like by, 


ſpecies of theſe ſmall plants. 
This is found in % tg the ſurface of ſtandin 
ters, with a fine green ſkin. 2. The white-waſh 22 1 
found incruſting over the ſurfaces of moſſes, and oth Th 
ſtances, in form of mortar or white-waſhing on a wall. , R 
mealy Hs. This is found in great plenty on the trunks of 
old trees, on the decaying branches of other moſſes, and 
the ground, in form of a fine white or hoary powder. 4. Th. 
yellow powder % This cruſts over old walls, tree, Ra 
the tiles of houſes, with ſpots of a yellow downy matter. 
The green clufter t. This is compoſed of a number 7; 
green globules cluſtered together, which are very ſmall, and 
when viewed with a micfoſcope, appear gelatinous and tranſ. 
parent. It is found in ſummer on the fides of hollow wa 
where the ſun does not come. 6. The downy violet-coloured 
Mus. This has by ſome been called a ſmall fungus, Creepin 
like a herpes on wood; it is uſually found on old board, 
ſometimes on the rotted ſtacks of mo' | and is of a lanuginos 
ſtructure, conſiſting of fine ſhort threads: it flouriſhes princi- 
pally in winter. 2 The pleaſant green verdigreaſe- coloured 
ws, This conſiſts of fine threads, and is found on the ſtalks 
of decayed fern and other vegetables. 8. The purple bay- tree 
byſſus of Micheli. This is compoſed of ſhort interwoven fibres, 
and is common in Italy on the bark of the bay-tree. g. The 
flaky ſnow by//izs. This is deſcribed by ſome under the name of 
white branched fungus. It is common in damp cellars, and 
ſpreads itſelf ro a great extent, 10. The hairy-ſkinned Miu. 
This grows in the manner of ſome of the cruſtaceous lichen; 
on the bark of old trees, and is white and membranaceous on 
the under-fide,' and all over hoary on the upper ſurface. 11. 
The black filky byſus. This is compoſed of ſhort filaments, 
ſome fingle, wy bifid, and is found on the barks of old tree; 
in many places. 12. The mouſe-ſkin cafk by/us. This i; 
common on old wine caſks, and is of a tough cloth-like ftruc- 
ture, and greeniſh black colour. 13. The yellow cloth 4 fi. 
This grows on the barks of old trees, and ſomewhat reſembles 
the former in texture. 14. The green velvet-ground ). 
This is common on the ſurface of the earth, in woods and on 
garden walks. 15. The elegant branching hairy %. This, 
from a hairy baſis, ſends out a number of branches, which ſpread 
themſelves every way, and ſometimes divide at the extremities 
into ſmall filaments, and ſometimes form flat maſſes. It is ſcme- 


times white, ſometimes blueiſh, ſometimes yellowiſh, and d. 


ways lies very cloſe upon the things it grows from, which ac 
rotten wood, decayed leaves, &c. 16. The faffron-coloured 
rock byſſus.. This is compoſed of hairy globules, and grows 
on ſtones. 17. The rediſh hairy wood by//us. This grows on 
old boards. 18. The black haired rock by/ſus. This is com- 
poſed of very ſhort and very thick tufted filaments. 19. The 
red beard wood by/is. This is compoſed of very cloſe· ct 
hairs, and grows to half an inch in height. It is found on old 
rotten wood. 20. The whitiſh briſtly 55. This is com. 
poſed of fingle and very ſtiff briſtles, of a whitiſh colour, and 


about half an inch in length, and grows on ſtones and old 
Dillen. Hiſt. Muſe, p. 1—10, 


, walls. 
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AABA, a ſquare ſtone edifice in the temple of Mecca, 
ſuppoſed to have been-built by Abraham and his ſon 
Iſhmael; being the part principally reverenced by 


themſelves in prayer. See KRRLA, Cycl. 


which ſurpaſſes that of the other buildings in Mecea; but 
others, with more probability, derive the name from the qua- 
drangular form of this ſtructure. 

The caaba, or al caaba, is alſo called allab-beit, 1. e. the houſe 
of God, as being hallowed or ſet apart for his worſhip. Vide 
Sale, Prelim. Diſc. to Koran, ſect. 4. p. 114, ſeg. 

The Mahometans will have the caaba to have been a place of 
worſhip in Adam's days; at firſt it was only a tent, which had 
been ſent down from heaven, as a proper place wherein to 


worſhip the true God. It was accordingly often viſited by | 


* 
1 


Adam on that account, as well as by Seth his ſon, who firſt 
built a ſtone temple on the ſpot. This having been demoliſhed 
by the deluge, was afterwards rebuilt by Abraham and Iſhmacl. 
The tradition adds, that it was on occaſion of Abraham's ſacri- 
fice of his ſon Iſhmael, that this edifice was raiſed by order of 
God himſelf; and that the horns of the ram, which had been 
facrificed in Iſhmael's place, were faſtened to the golden ſpout 
of the caaba, where they continued to the time of Mahomet, 


who took them away, to remove from the Arabs all occaſion | 


of idolatry. D' Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 219, ſeq. 
The length of the caaba is about 24 cubits, its breadth twenty 


three, and height 27 cubits ; the door which is on the eaſt-ſide,be- | 


ing four cubits from the ground, andthe floor level with the bot- 
tom of the door. In the corner next this door, is the famous 
dlack ſtone, which is ſet in filver, and exceedingly reſpected by 
the Mahometans. The pilgrims kiſs it with great devotion, 
and it is by ſome called the right-hand of God on earth. Tis 
fabled to be one of the precious ſtones of Paradiſe, which fell 
down to the earth with Adam, and being taken up again at 
the deluge, was brought back by the angel Gabriel to Abra- 
ham when he was building the caaba. It was at firſt whiter 
than milk, but grew black long ago; ſome ſay by the touch of 
a menſtruous woman, others by the fins of mankind, others 


by the numerous kifſes of the devotees. On the north-ſide of 


the caaba, within a ſemicircular incloſure, lies the white tone, 
faid to be the ſepulchre of Iſhmael, which receives the rain- 
water that falls off the caaba, by a ſpout formerly of wood, but 
now of gold. The caaba has a double roof, ſupported within 
by three octangular pillars of aloes wood, between which, on 
a bar of iron, hang ſome ſilver lamps. The out - ſide is covered 
with rich black damaſk, adorned with an embroidered border 
of gold, which is changed every year, and was formerly ſent 


by the caliphs, afterwards by the ſultans of Egypt, but now pro- | 


vided by the Turkiſh emperors. At a ſmall diſtance from the 
<aaba, on the eaſt-ſide is the ſtation or place of Abraham, where 
18 another ſtone wherein' they pretend: to ſhew the footſteps of 
that patriarch, ſuppoſed to have been made when he ſtood on 
it in building the caaba, where it ſerved him for a ſcaffold, with 
this peculiar advantage, that it roſe and fell of itſelf as he had 
occaſion; Sale, loc. cit. Reland. de Relig. Mahom. I. 1. c. 
12. p. 118, ſeq. WR. Me, $32 7 | 
CAAMINI, in botany, a name given by the Spaniards and others 
to the fineſt ſort of the Paraguay tea. It is the leaves of a ſhrub 
Which grows on the mountains of Maracaya, and is uſed in 
Chili and Peru as the tea is with us. The mountains, where 
the trees which produce this valuable leaf grow naturally, are 
from the inhabited parts of Paraguay; but the people of 
A place know ſo well the value and uſe of it, that they con- 
cm furniſh themſelves with great quantities of it from the 
Pot. They uſed to go out on theſe expeditiuns many thouſands 
; er, and their country is left to the inſults! of their enemies 
2 mean time, and many of them periſi with the fatigue. 
0 remedy theſe inconveniences, have of late planted the 
frees about their habitations 3 but the leaves of theſe cultivated 
Pome have not the fine flavour or the virtues of the wild ones. 
— king of Spaln has permitted the Indians of e to 
labs to the town of Santſoy twelve thouſand ' arobes of the 
es of this tree every year 3; but they are not able to 
en en en ne neee | 
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the Mahometans, and to which they always direct | 


The word is Arabic, caaba, and caabah, a denomination which 
ſome will have given to this —— account of its height, 


| 
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ſo much of the wild leaves annually ; about half the quantity is 
the utmoſt they bring of this ; the other half is made up of the 
leaves of the trees in their own plantations, and this ſells at a 
lower price, and is called pabos. The arobe is about five and 

twenty pound weight, the general price is four piaſtres for 

the arobe, and the money is always divided equally among the 
people of the colony. Obſerv. ſur les Coutumes de PAme- 
rique, c. 1. p. 374. | 

CAAPIBA, in botany, the name given by Plumier to a genus of 

plants, called afterwards by Linnæus ciſſampelos. Plumier, p. 
29. See the article CISSAMPEL0s. | 

CAA-APIA, in botany,” the name of a Braſilian plant, de- 
ſcribed by Marcgrave, Piſo, and others ; the root of which ſo 
much reſembles the ipecacuanha in its virtues, that ſome have 

- etroneouſly called it by the ſame name. It is an aſtringent and 
emetic, as the ipecacuanha, but it poſſeſſes both theſe qualities 
in a much weaker degree, and is therefore neceſſarily given in a 
much larger doſe, a dram being the quantity commonly given 
at once. The Braſilians bruiſe the whole plant, and expre's 
the juice, which they take internally, and alſo apply it exter- 
nally to wounds made by poiſoned arrows, and by the bites of 
ſerpents. Some have ſuppoſed the root of this plant to be the 
white ipecacuanha ; but this is an error, that being little dif- 
ferent from the grey. Mem. Acad. Par. ann. 1700. 

CAB, or Kats, denotes a Hebrew meaſure of capacity, equal to 
the ſixth part of the ſeah, or an eighteenth of the epha. Hof. 
de Veter. Menſ. & Pond. |. 1. p. 122. Cumberl. Eſſ. Jew. 
Meaſ. c. 3. p. 86, & 137. Beverin. Synt. de Menſur. p. 133, 
ſeq. - Arbuth. Tab. Ant. Coins, &c. n. 14, & 15. See the ar- 

ticle Erh, Cycl. | | 
The cab of wine contained two Engliſh pints; the cab of corn, 
2 + pints corn meaſure. | 

At the ſiege of Samaria, the famine was ſo great, that a cab of 
| pigeons dung was ſold for five pieces of filver ; that is, five 
© ſhekels, equivalent to about eleven ſhillings and fix-pence ſter- 
ling. 2 Kings vi. 25 tre 
Wealſo find mention of the cab as a dry meaſure, in Grecian 
and Roman writers: ſome make it equal to the Grecian chce- 
nix, and aſſert it to be the quantity of what a labourer eats per 
day, as aſſigned by Cato. Suid. Lex. in voc. Kg.. Pollux, 
. Onomaſt. 1. 6. Cat. de Re Ruſt. c. 56, Trev. Dict. Univ. 
T. 1. p. 1300. Hope. loc. cit. See the article CHotnix. 

CABAL, a name given to a ſort of drink made of dried raiſins. 
The manner in which the Portugueſe make cabal is this; they 
take out the ſtones of about twenty pounds of raiſins, and 
then bruiſing the raiſins a little, they put them into a barrel of 

white wine, in the month of January or February, and let 

them ſtand till about Eaſter. It is then very clear and rich, 
luſcious and palatable to the taſte. It is recommended to ſtop 
coughs, and give ſtrength to the ſtomach. It is worth while 
to try the experiment with the ſame proportion of raiſins to the 
ſame 3 of our Engliſh cyder, which would probably 

prove a fine drink. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 157. 

CABALA vein, in natural hiſtory, a name given by our Suſſex 
miners to one kind of the iron- ore commonly wrought in that 
country. It is a ſtony ore, of a browniſh colour, with a bluſh 

of red, which is more or leſs conſpicuous in different parts of 
the ſame maſſes. It is uſually found in thin ſtrata, lying not 
far from the ſurface, and is not very: rich in iron, but it runs 

very readily in the fire. J/oodw. Cat. Foſſ. V. I. p. 225. 

CABALATAR, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome of 
the chemical writers to nitre, called alſo cerberus chemicus and 

ſal infernalis. | f | 

CABALLI, among-myſtic philoſophers, denote the ſhades, or 

|. aſtral bodies of men who died any ſudden of violent death, be- 
fore the expiration of their predeſtinated term of life. 

Ihe raballi, called alſo cabales antl cobales, are ſuppoſed to wan- 

der as _ or ghoſts over the face of the earth, till their 
deſtined term is accompliſhed; being doomed to live out the 

time as ſpirits, which they ought. to have ſeen in the fleſh. 

8 Caf. Lex. Med. p. 118. 

ö INE, mus, ſomething relating to, or in 

of the nature and qualities of * * 17K 275 4 

Aloe CABALLINA,.is a denoinination given to the coarſeſt and 
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keſt ” ; | b l | i 
1 of aloes, as being little uſed, unleſs for purging 
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horſes. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 1708. p. 66. Hought- 
Collect. T. 2. N? 324. p. 336. See the article ALos. 
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CAB 


flow in its cabbaging f,—[* Mill. Gard. Dict. 
— n Dick. in voc. £11, 


Ful CABALLINUM, denotes common brimſtone. Quincy, CABBALA, (Cycl.)—This is by ſome called the acroama 


harmac. P. 2. ſect. 4. n. 382. p. 157. See the article SU L- 
nun. 

The word is formed from the middle age Latin caballus, and | 

that from the Greek zafax»n;, a horſe, Du Cange, Gloſſ. 

Grac. T. 1. p. 525, ſeq. | 

CABBAGES, in gardeni All the common ſorts of 3 b 
are largely cultivated about London. The common white, 
red, flat, and long - ſided ones, are chiefly for winter uſe. The 
ſeeds of theſe forts muſt therefore be ſown in the middle of 

March, in beds of good freſh earth; and in April, when the 
oung plants will have about eight leaves apiece, they are to 

bo pricked out into ſhady borders, about three inches ſquare, 
and, about the middle of May, they muſt be tranſplanted to the 

aces where they are to remain: and this is common- 
between cauliflowers or artichokes, at about two feet diſ- 
tance in the rows. They muſt be watered at times, and the 
earth muſt be houghed up about their robots, and kept clear 
from weeds. | ad ni exon; £12 10 ran 

| Theſe cabbages.will be fit for uſe ſoon aſter Michaelmas, and | 

vill continue till February, if not deſtrbyed'by bad weather; 
to prevent which, the gardners about London pull up their) 
cabbages in November, and trench the ground in ridges, lay- 
ing their cabbage againſt the ridges, as cloſe as poſſible on one 
ſide, burying their ſtems in the ground 3 and in this manner 
ep let them remain till after Chriſtmas, when they cut them 

r market. 2 2E | | 
The Ruſſian cabbage is ſmall, and not much cultivated now. 
It is to be raiſed as the others, but may be plarited heater, as 
not ſo large. It is fit for uſe in July. 

The early Batterſea and ſugar-loaf cabbages are ſown for ſum- 
mer uſe, and are commonly called Michaclmas cabbager. The 
ſcaſon for ſowing theſe is the beginning of July, in an open 
ſpot of ground. It is common to ſow ſpinage in the ſame. 
beds with theſe, ing it up from about their ſtalks in 
ſpring; in May and June theſe begin to turn their leaves for 
cabbaging, and may be brought to it much ſooner than natu- 
e would, by tying them about che top with an ozier 


The Savoy cabbager are for winter uſe, and are to be fown about 
the beginning of April; they are to be treated as the common 
cabbage, and planted out at two feet diſtance, in an 3 
place. EIT EY, 

The bore-cole may be cultivated in the ſame manner, but muſt 
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de planted only at one foot diſtance; theſe ure not fit to cut 
till the froſts have nipped them. 4 328 
The method of getting is this: Chooſe out 


ſome fair plants in October, pull them up, and hang them up 
three days, with the root upward, in à ſhady place ; chen 
plant them under a warm hedge, burying the whole ſtalk and 
f the cabbage in the earth; cover them with culm if the win- 
ter be ſevere, and in ſpring they will ſhoot out many branches. 
When theſe begin to pod, the ends of the upper ones ſhould be 
cut off, to give ftrength to the other pods. The ſeed muſt be 
preſerved from the birds, by planting ſome lime twigs about the 
plarſts, where the catching one or two will intimidate the reſt. 
hen ripe, it muſt be threſhed out, and kept for uſe. Miller's 
Gardn. Dict. in voc. See BrAssICA. 
The cabbage removes, as it is ſaid, the conſequences of hard 
drinking; and it has been well known to be a cuſtom among 
at this time, as well as among the antient Egyptians of 
old, to eat raw or boiled cabbage, as a preſervative againſt the 
effects of wine. This ſeems to have ſprung from the opinion 
of the anti of the plants to one another; it having 
been affirmed, that the vine and cabbage will by no means grow 
together; and ſome of the moderns have endeavoured to ac- 


count for this, from the nature of theſe two plants, by ſaying, | 


that they are both ſo fond of nutritive juice, as greedily to ſuck 
up all the juices of the earth, and by that means, when plant- 
_ ed near, to ſtarve one another. But we have no reaſon to have 


recourſe to theſe ſalvoes, ſince there is not the leaſt truth in the | 


obſervation, but the vine and eee 5, as 
any two plants in the world. Ephemerid. German. N. C. D. 


297. 

CABBAGING, among gardners, is ſometimes uſed to denote 

the knitting or gathering of certain pot-herbs into round bun- 

ched heads. | | | 

In which ſenſe the word amounts to — ſame with what Eve- 

lyn calls poming, pommer ; g. d. appling, or growing apple- 

g wiſe, Others Sal it ſunply heading or bunching . —[ Vid. 

_ | Evel. French Garden. p. 175. > Trev. Dit. Univ. T. 4. 
| p. 7.39: voc. Pommer.] 7 * | 

To make lettice cabbage, they tranſplant it, taking care, dur- 

ing the great heats, to water it; otherwiſe, inſtead of poming, 

it runs to ſeed<. To promote the cabbaging of cabbage, thoſe 

who live on the ſea-c put ſea- weed, with a little nitre, un- 


der their roots a. [c Evel. lib. cit. p. 183. 4 Vullam. Curioſ. 


de la Nat. & de VArt, ap. Jour. des Scav. T. 46. 9.3580 
Cabbage plants of the early kind begin to turn in their leaves 


"Cherubin.' Bibl. Crit. Sacr. T. 3. Di 


loſophy of Moſes, by way of contradiſtinction f tic phi. 
teric or popular doctrine. Budd. Introd. ad Phils 4 
48. See the article ACROAMATIC. r. Þ, 


The generality of Jews prefer the cabbala to the Scripture 


bmparing the former to the ſparkling luſtre of A. 
— — the latter to the fainter glmmering of 


I, J Our. des Scav. T. 


30. p. 30. 
t is divided into nominal and real. The nomi : 
cabbala is that 2 in the myſtic uſe of — Prbou 
numbers ; or that which, from the names of God, and _ 
ters, words, ſyllables, numbers and numerals of the Hiebl. 
text, draws myſtical doctrines and applications. Fe 
To which belong eſpecially the compoſition of an 
chronograms, and other frivolous purſuits of that kind on] 
allowed among us to children and novices. Bury, Archec) 
eee 
The nly differs -thaſerah, as the latter denot 
Cience of reading the Scripture, the former of — 
th are ſuppoſed to have been handed down from generation 
to generation by oral tradition: only, till at length the readings 
were fixed by the vowels, and accents, as the interpretations 
were by the miſnah and gemara. Pridedax, Conn. P. 1, . 5, 


The real cabbala is that employed in diſcovering the myſteries 


of nature and religion, the properties of ſpirits, the heavens, 


elements, Ce. from the contemplation of the ten ſephiroth, 


and the four cabbaliſtical worlds, Azilath, Briah, Fetzizah, and 
Abbiab; i. e. the worlds of emanation, creation, formation, 
and of the fabric; before which they fometimes alſo put the 
Enſophie, or infinite world; from which all the others are ſup- 
porn to 'pring, Burn: Archæol. Philoſ. I. 1. c. 7. Philof, 
Tranſat. No 201. p. 8oo, ſeq. | 

The generality of latter Gitte hold the cabbala a mere figment 
or invention-of the modern rabbins. 

The literal fort appears to have been utterly unknown to the 
antient Jews. Joſephus makes no mention of it; and Philo, 
Origen; and Epiphanius, who were moſt converſant in the 
Jewiſh literature, ſay not one word of the cabba/a. Nor is 
there the leaſt footſtep of it in the Talmud, or any of the an- 
tient Jewiſh writers. Cherubin, Bibl. Crit. Sacr. loc. cit. 
For the real ſort, it is chiefly borrowed from the philoſophy of 
Plato and Pythagoras g; tho ſome pretend to deduce it from the 
hiei wiſdotn of the ians. 

The firſt author who deli any thing of the cabbala, wa 
Joachaides, or Simon ſon of Joachai, who publiſhed that fa- 
mous cabbaliſtical work entitled Zohar. Some ſay, he lived 
about the time of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus; 
—_ only in che tenth century. Baſn. Hiſt, des Juifs, |. 3 
C. 10. „ 245054 

Several chriftians have given into the cabbala, particularly Picus 
Mirandula, Reuchlin, Henry More, and Knorre a Roſenroth, 
counſellor of the prince of Sultzbach, who beſtow the highel 


encomiums on it, and repreſent it as the key to all pure and 
* real knowledge. Hemy More affures us, that all his learning 


and philoſophy ended in mere ſcepticiſm, till he applied hu 
mind to the divine and hidden ſcience of the cabbala, which, 
in a ſhort time, brought him forth into the moſt glorious light, 
and filled his ſoul with notices atterly ineffable. More, Opp. 
Philoſ. T. 1. in Pref. | 
Galatinus will have the antient rabbins to have known and be- 
lieved the myſtery of the Trinity by the cabbala; and Put 
celſus, and his followers, aſſert n, Elias, David, Bilal, 
Se. to have been great cabhaliſts. 
Dr. Burnet examines into the merits of the ſeveral parts of the 
cabbala, which he finds to be without rational foundation, . 
not conducing to any real knowledge. But he conjeft® 
that the moſt aritient cabbala, before it was confounded 1 
defiled with fables, might contain ſomething of the origins! 
things, and their gradations; particularly, that, before the che 
ation, all things had their being in God; that from him the) 
flowed as emanations; that they will all low back again to 
him, when they are deſtroyed; and that there will f 1 
abſorptions to all eternity, as they had been from all eter 
that nothing is producei out of nothing ; and that the = 
produced never return to nothing, but always have their 111 
ſiſtence in God. Burn. Archæol. 1. 1. c. 7. Phil. T 
Ne 201. p. 80. ; | 8 
CABBALIGC art, 4rs:coballien, is uſed by ſome writers ler n 
leftrica, or the art of wreſtling. Gul. ad Thraſyb. + 
Fr. Cfcon. Hippoc. p. 294. 'Caft; Lex. Med. p. 118. 
CABBALISTIC t. See CABAL A, and CanBALlST5. 
D. Franc. Berlendi, a'theatin of Venice 1 the enn 
44 nf ul 


name of C. Berardo Schinflini) has publi 
8 — e Giorn. 
30. p. 456. Venet. 1718. 36. ii 
CABBALISTS, in the primitive ſenſe, the fame with thoſt v, 
| wiſe called Tanaim, Amoraim, Seburaim, &c. el 
Cuabbaliſi differ from muſorites, as the former were 


in May *. The Batterſea. ſort : cabbage” apace 
in, burſt open 


when they once and as ſoon hard and 31 
but d ger Jon U is longer ſe cad, and is as | 


about the interpretation of Scripture, and the latter about | 


toe reading; of the Hebrew text. Prid Connect. P. 1. |. 5. [CABIRI, in antiquity, certain deities worſhipped more eſpeci- 
true MO e gr by the 2s, 19 (Foo and in the iſle of 2 and ſome 
Fr N See CABIN. other parts of Greece. 
SEI 2 name given by ſome authors to the ſcales of iron. | The Cabiri, 1 | to Sanchoniathon, were alſo adored by 
Pulmdes. the Phœnicians a iodorus Siculus aſcribes to them the in- 
CABILIAU, in zoology, 2 name by which ſonic authors have vention of fire, and the art of working iron v. Whence it 
called the common cod- fiſn, the morhua and dſellus major of is, that on a medal of Gordian ©, and another of Furia Sa- 
other writers. Willughiy, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 105 See Cop Ab.] bina Tranquillina, both ſtruck at Carrhæ, where the Cabiri 
CABIN, or CABBIN, (Gel.) is ſometimes uſetl for the huts or | were worſhipped, we find the figure of a Cabirus on a column, 
cottages of Iavages, and other poor people. holding a hammer in his right hand. For the ſame reaſon, 
The habitations of the Indians in Virginia are cabins, about | Herodotus obſerves, they were repreſented like Vulcan 
nine or ten feet high, which are made after this manner: They | — pl " Euſeb. de Prepar. Evang. I. 1. V Died. Sic. I. 5: 
fix poles into the ground, and bring the tops of them one | Vaillant, Num Imper. P. 2. p. 205; 223. Herodot. | 3. 
within another, and ſo tie them together; the outſide of theſe Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 130) .] 2 
poles they line with bark, to defend them from the injuries of | Tis diſputed who, and how many, the Cabiri were, whethet 
the weather, but they leave a hole in the top, right in the | they be of Phoenician, Samothracian, or Egyptian origin; 
middle of the cabin, for the ſmoke to go out; round the inſide | and whether the ſons of Vulcan or of Jupiter? V. Pitiſc. 
| of their cabins they have banks of earth caſt up, which ſerve | Lex. Ant. T. p. 306. Schoetg. Lex. Ant. p. 274. | 
inſtead of ſtools and beds. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 126. See the | The common opinion limits them to two, viz. Caſtor and 
article CA EINS, Cycl. Pollux, otherwiſe called Dioſcuri. Others, on the 1 
CABINET (Cycl.) is ſometimes particularly uſed for a place at | of Mnaſeas, cited by the ſcholiaſt on Apollonius Rhodius, ad- 
the end of a gallery, wherein are preſerved the paintings of the | mit four more, viz. Axieros, or Ceres, Axiokerſa, or Pro- 
beſt maſters ®, conveniently ranged, and accompanied with | ſerpine, Axiokerſos, or Pluto, and Caſmilos, or Mercury. 


o 


buſts, and figures of marble and bronze, with other curioſi- But the reaſon of the denomination is by no means agreed 
ties *.—[ * Felib. Princ. de VArchit. p. 364. * Davil. Expl. | on. The generality derive the word from the Hebrew cabir ; 
Term, Archit. p. 438, ſeq. ] | or rather ghabir, powerful: on which principles the Cabiri are 


In this ſenſe, cabinet amounts to the ſame with what is called ſuppoſed to be the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called Dii mag- 
by Vitruvius, pinacotheca. Sometimes there are ſeveral pieces | ni, or the greater Gods; tho' Gutberleth makes them to be 
or rooms deſtined for this uſe, which are all together called ca- the Penates, brought by Aneas into Italy, after the deſtruc- 
tinet, or gallery: Vitruv. de Archit. I. 6. c. 5. Davil. loc. cit. | tion of Troy. Gutberleth, Diff. Philol. de Deorum Cabiro- 
See GALLERY, Cycl. | rum myſteriis. ap. Ejuſd. opuſc. Franck. 1704. 8% Act. Erud. 
CaixEr alſo denotes a kind of bufet or cheſt of drawers, partly | Lipſ. 1705. p. 536. | 
for the preſervation of things of value, and partly as a decora- | Aſtorius derives the name from chobir, an inchanter, as ſup- 
tion of a chamber, gallery, or other apartment. Thus we ſay, | poſing them to have —_— been a ſort of magicians, be- 
an open cabinet, a walnut-tree cabinet, a Japan or Chineſe ca- | fore or ſoon after the Egyptian flood, to whom divine ho- 
binet, &c. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 506., nours were paid . M. Reland from chabar, to unite, aſſo- 
In the repoſitory of the Royal Society is a Chineſe cabinet, filled | ciate ; on which principle the dii Cabiri ſhould import as much 
with the inſtruments and ſimples uſed by the ſurgeons of that | as ſocial or aſſociated Gods. An appellation which quadrates 
country. The moſt remarkable are thoſe which are contrived | exactly with Caftor and Pollux, whoſe union is ſo famous in 
for ſcratching, picking and tickling the ears, in which the Chi- all antiquity; and no leſs with the other four, whoſe fellow- 
neſe take great pleaſure. Phil. Tranſ. No 246. p. 390, ſeq. ſhip did not conſiſt in their being of the number of great 
Cazintr, in gardening, is a little inſulated building in manner | Gods, a quality which was by no means peculiar to them, 


of a ſummer-houſe, built in ſome agreeable form, and open on | but in what related to them as infernal s, and jointly 
all ſides ; ſerving as a place of retirement, and to take the freſh | charged with the care of the dead f.—[* Aster, Dif. de Diis 
air under cover. Davil. Cours d' Archit. P. 2. p. 439. Cabiris. Venet. 1703. * Reland. Diſſert. Miſcell. P. 1 Diff. 


According to Miller, a cabinet is a kind of ſaloon, placed at the | 5. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1707. p. 72. ſeq. Jour. des Scav. T. 
end or in the middle of a long arbour. See the article Ax-] 39. p. 483. f 0 | f 

BOUR, Cycl. | | | CABIRI is alſo uf to denote the galri, or Perſian fire-wor- 
It differs from an arbour, which is long, in form of a gallery, ſhippers. Hyde, de Relig. Perſ. c. 29 Cabiri ſunt gabri, 
and arched over head; whereas the cabinet is either ſquare, cir- | voce Perſica aliquantulum detorta. Trev. Dict. Univ. F. 1. 
cular, or in cants, making a kind of ſaloon. Mill. Gard. Dia. | p. 1307, ſeq. See GaBRES, Geet. | | 2 


in voc. CABLING, in architecture, the figure of a ſtaff, or reed, either 
Canintr is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the more ſelect and ſecret | plain or carved, in reſemblance of a rope, or a'ruſh, where- : 
councils of a prince or adminiſtration. | with a third part of the flutings of a column are ſometimes 
Thus we ſay, the ſecrets, the intrigues of the cabinet. filled up; hence called cobe fling: 
+ To avoid the incanveniences of a numerous council, the po--| There are alſo cablings in relievo without fluting, eſpecially 


ey of Italy, and practice of France, have introduced cabinet | on certain pilaſters, as in the church of Sapienza at Rome. 
councils ; a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. Bacon, Mor. ET. | Davil. Cours d' Archit. P. 2. p. 842. voc. 7 wrroung 
21. Works, T. 3. p. 330. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. |CABLISH, cablicia, in the foreſt law, denotes. bruſh, or 


305. Ms | ' browſe wood a; tho* Spelman b takes it more properly to 
Bing Charles I. is charged with firſt eſtabliſhing this uſage in | ſignify trees, or branches thrown down by the wind; from 
England. Beſides his privy council, that prince erected a kind | the French chablis or bois chablis, which denotes the ſame. 


of cabinet-council, or junto, under the denomination of a coun- [| I Manweod, For. Law. p. 84. Cromp. Jurifd. p. 165. 
dil of ſtate; compoſed of archbiſhop Laud, the earl of Staf- | Corel, Interpr. in voc. Þ Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 96. Du Cange, 
ford, and lord Collington, with the ſecretaries of ſtate. * Ca-] Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 670.  Skinn. Etym. voc. * ] 
rexd. Hift. Rebell. T. 1. I. 2. Bibl. Choif. T. 18. p. 68. |CABOCHED, in heraldry, a deer's, leopard's, or bull's head, 
Yet ſome pretend to find the ſubſtance of a cabinet- council of | is ſaid to be caboched, when it is born full-faced without any 
much guns antiquity, and even allowed by parliament, who | part of the neck. Coat, Dict. Her. p. 61. » 
antiently ſettled a quorum of perſons moſt confided in, without | The word is formed from the obſolete French caboche, from 
whoſe preſence no arduous matter was to be determined; giv- | caput; head. Menag. orig. p. 143. Skinn. Etym. Angl. in 
ing them power to act without conſulting the reſt of thecoun- | voc. | *, 5 g 
eil. As long ſince as the 28th of Henry III. a charter paſſed in CABOCLES, a name given in the Weſt-Indies by the Por- 
affirmance of the antient rights of the Kingdom which pro- tugueſe to thoſe produced between Americans and Negroes. 
vided, chat four great men, choſen by common conſent, who] See Boyles Works, abr. Vol. 2. p. 45. | 
were to be conſervators of the kingdom *, among other things, | CABOTE; in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the cuculus kind, 

d ſee to the diſpoſing of momes Now by parliament, and | more uſually known among authors by the name of the co- 
d priated to particular ufes; and parliaments were to be || rex Piſcis. Geſner, de Piſc. p. 356. See Cox Ax. Ge. 
ummoned as they ſhould adviſe . But even of theſe fours, |CABRUSI, in the writings of the antients, a word frequent- 
257 two made a quorum; and generally the chief juſtice of | ly uſed to expreſs Cyprian, or coming from the iſland of Cy: 

gland, and chancellor, were of the number of the conſer- | prus. The antient Greeks' had almoſt all their vitriols and e 

3 l Vid. Matth. Par. 28 Hen. TIL P viſam & vitriolie minerals from this iNand ; they therefore ſometimes 
flimonium corum traftetur theſaurus domini regis, & pecunia ab | called theſe cabrufi, without any addition. It is v pro- 
untuer ſis ſpecialiter toncefſa ad commodum domini regis & regni ex- | bable that our word copperas, the common name of. green 
Pendatur, &c. © Nec fine ipfis fed cum aſe fuerit & ad tirum | vitriol, is @ falſe pronunciation of this word cabruſft. '-  / 
(/antiam iterum conveniant wniver fi, \ 2 Et fi non onnes duo ad [CABUIA, a Weſt-Indian ſpecies of hemp, produced in che 
"mus preſentes fait, &. * Et quia f en debent eſſe" : 8 Panama, from a plant ſomewhat like the Char- 
ee e de numero comſer uator um. J 1 A4 0n or Iris; when ripe, they lay it to ſteep in water, and after 

e firſt of Henry VI. * the parliament provides, that the | drying it again, beat it with wooden mallets till nothing but 
ee for the privy council be ſurs or four at the leaſt j and the hemp remains, Which they afterwards ſpin and make 

in all — ty" conſiderations, 4 2 of Bedford and | * — * N of it; the former of Which is ſo hard and 
; Gloceſter, ing's uncles, ſhould be preſent; whit — 2 tough, that with it they ſaw ir fitting it en à box, and. 

to de A a law 6.— LT Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. VI. n. - laying a little — Me Fog work — 2 
Lan Fore. Engl,'p. A Savar. Dict. Com. T. 1. p. 5c %.; N 
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CABURE, in 2oology, the name of a ſmall Brafilian bird cf 
the owl kind; — 3 beautiful, and very eaſily tamed. It is 
of a brown colour, variegated with white, and is feathered 
down to the toes. The Brafilians keep it tame for its di- 
verting tricks; it will play with people like a monkey, and 
is perfectly harmleſs. Marggraves, Hiſtor. Braſil. 

CABUREIBA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the tree which atfords the black Peruvian balſam of the 
ſhops. Piſo, p. 57. | 1 | 

CABURNS, in the ſea ge, denotes ſmall lines made of 
ſpun yarn, wherewith to bind eables, ſeize tackles, and the 
like. Botel. Sea Dial. 4. p. 163. Marwar. Sea Dict. p. 18. 
Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 3. in voc. | 

CACABOGA, in zoology, the name of an American ſpecies 


of ſerpent, by ſome accounted the ſame with the tareiboia, 


or black water-ſnake of that part of the world ; but by others 
deſcribed as yellow in colour, living about houſes, and doing 
t miſchief among poultry, tho' not fatal to mankind in its 
bite. Ray's Synops, p 329. See TArEiBOlA, 
CACAGOGA, in the antient medicinal writings, a word uſed 
for certain ointments intended for rubbing on the fundament 
to procure ſtools, The moſt common of theſe was made 
of alum mixed with honey, and boiled till the whole was of 
a tawny colour. This anointed on the fundament, procur'd 
a great many ſtools, but not without ſome pain. 
CACALIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the floſculous 
kind, being compoſed of ſeveral ſmall floſcules, each divided 
into four ſegments at the end; theſe are placed on the embryo 
fruit, and are contained in a general cup of a cylindric fi- 
gure The embryos ripen into ſeeds, which are winged with 
own. 


The ſpecies of cacalia enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe.: 1. The woolly leaved cacalia. 2. The cacalia, with 
thick hairy leaves. 3. The cacalia, with their ſmooth and 
ſharp pointed leaves. 4. Ihe Pyrenzan cacalia, with alliaria 
leaves. 5. The Alpine cacalia, with leaves covered on both 
ſides with a thick woolly down. Teurn. Hiſt. p. 451. 
The antient Greek writers all mention a plant of this name, 
famous for curing diſeaſes of the aſpera arteria ; but it is plain 
from their deſcriptions, that this was not at all of the nature 
of our cacalia: Some deſcribe it as having flowers like the 
7 8 like thoſe of the oak 3 but the old manuſcripts of 
ioſcori ay like bryony, and therefore not at all agreeing 
me thoſe of the Dn = cacalia. _ * 
The root of cacalia, macerated in wine, and made into an 
eclegma, or chewed by itſelf, is ſaid to cure coughs, Its 
ſeeds pulveriſed and made into a cerate, and uſed as an oint- 
ent, render the skin ſmooth and free from wrinkles. James's 
Dict. Med. in voc. | | | 
CACAO, the chocolate-tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 


trees, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of 
the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of a number of petals | 


; 2 in a circular form. The cup is compoſed of one 
leaf, divided into ſeveral ſegments; and from it there ariſes a 
k pil which finally becomes a large ſtriated fruit, of the 
ſhape of a cucumber; containing a number of ſeeds uſually 
collected into five oblong cluſters, which readily part into 
. ſeveral almond ſhaped kernels. There is only one known 
, ſpecies of this tree, which is that which produces the com- 
mon coca or checolate- nut. Taurn. Inſt. p. 660. For the 
uſe of the fruit of the cocoa, ſee CHocoLATE, Cycl. 


'CACAOTETE, in natural hiſtory, the name by which the Bra- 


filians call the Belemnites, which is very common there as 
well as with us. Klein, de Tub. Mar. See BELRMNITESV. 
CACATORY-Fever, Febris Cacatoria, a denomination given 
by Sylvius to an intermittent fever, accompanied with a 25 
looſeneſs, and ſometimes Fier Hv. Prax. Med. I. 1. c. 
39. §. 39. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 118. ONT IN 
CKCA ATE, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
cocoa-tree. Park. Theatr. 1642: x Se 
CACAVERA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
cocoa-tree. Piſo, Mont. Ar. 197 ee 
CACAVIA, in botany, a name given by the Greek authors and 


ſome of the others to the lotus or nettle · tree; it obtained this | 


- name from the reſemblance of its fruit When ripe, to the 


halicaccabum or winter cherry. See the article Haticacca- 


_BUM. © OY » I4 12:11 3.26 Ads 
CACCALIA, in botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
Greek writers to the halicaccabum or alletengi, the winter 
_ cherry; a kind of nightſhade or 
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by 


name 


* 


CACHEF, or Cacutty, in the Turkiſh affairs, the 


vere 


Ya de or plant. allied to that family, | 
but diſtinguiſhed from all the others by, the fruit being covered | 


CAC 


governour 


of a city, town, or even province in Egypt. Mem "i 


Miſt. T. 2. p. 150, and 152. % 
The title cachef is alſo given to the captains or commanders of 
littſe flying armies, intended to keep the Arabs in obedict; 
5 Clerc, Bibl. Univ. T. 5. p. 115. * 
pt is divided by the Turks into thirty nine cache, 
9 Sicard, in Mem. des lift 1. . 
and 231. Item, T. 7. p. 9. SY IR 9) 
CACHEXY, in medicine, a flaccid ſtate of the body 
perceived externally, and ariſing from a viſcoſity of tl; 
and a remiſſion of the tonic motions of the parts, 
Some have imagined a cachexy to be the firſt degree of a dropſy 
but this is far Fom truth; for tho”, as many diſeaſes are (ul. 
ject to degenerate into one another, a dropſy is often the 
conſequence of a cachexy, yet there have been frequent in- 
ſtances in which a cachexy has remained to the period of life 
without the genuine ſymptoms of a dropſy cver appearing ; 
and often a dropſy ariſes in patients and is continued to a 
utmoſt period, obſerving in all its ſtages its true form, and 
not running into that of cachexy. I his miſtake of many is 
to be carefully avoided, becauſe the methods of cure ate not 
the ſame in theſe two diſeaſes, "The cachexy is diſtinguiſhed 
from the anaſarca by the fleſh hanging flaccid and pendulous, 
and being ſoft in it; whereas in the anaſarca it is often ſo di- 
ſtended and hard, that the skin ſhines and looks as if it would 
burſt. The anaſarca alſo uſually forms cedematous tumors in 
many parts of the body, but the cachery never does this. It 
differs from the aſcites in that this diſeaſe only affects the 
lower parts of the body, but the cachexy the whole; but it 
differs only from the chloroſis as genus from ſpecies. Phy- 
ſicians diſtinguiſh the cachexy into ſimple and compound; 
the firſt is when it is combined with no other diſeaſe ; in the 
other, it is frequently compounded with the ſcurvy. 
Signs of the cachexy. There is no diſeaſe more readily known 
than this, as none has ſuch obvious and diſtinctive ſymptoms. 
The face, hands, feet, and legs, are always bloated, and 
ſwelled beyond their natural dimenſions ; the natural heat of 
the body e and there is an evident and actual ſenſa- 
tion of cold, in the parts. This is attended with an univer- 
fal languor, and anxiety of mind, and a painful weakneſ- 
in going up ſtairs, or walking up hill: the appetite is very 
uncertain, and loathings of food are very frequent: after food, 
there are all the ſymptoms of a bad digeſtion, as tenſions and 
oppreſſions about the ſtomach, and flatulencies. The bowels 
are in a very uncertain ſtate, ſometimes remaining coſtive 
for a long while; and at others, throwing off the food- un- 
digeſted, in the manner of a lientery : the patients have a- 
ways a great propenſity to ſleep, but they are not refreſhed by 
it. The urine is but ſmall in quantity, and is ſometimes 
crude and rediſh ; ſometimes limpid, but always has a livid 
appearance. The pulſe is languid and weak, and the blood, i 
it happen to be ſeen by any accident, is pale and thin, and 
abounds in ſeroſities. The patients always complain alſo of 2 
ſhortneſs of the breath, and a difficulty of breathing, eſpecia/- 
ly after the body has been at any time in.motion. Heats 
luſhings come on at times, and the head is always diſturbed; 
always torpid and inclined to ſleep, and not unfrequently wer- 
tiginous and violently painful; and œdematous tumors app! 
in the feet, when the patient is ſtanding up, but diſapper 
8 ET a 4 


) eaſily 
e Juices, 


o 


ere is always alſo a ſenſe of weight and preſſure in the al- 
domen ; ſometimes in the right hypocondrium, ſometimes u 
the left; and often deeply inward under the navel ; ſometin® 
the whole abdomen is inflated and hard, and ſometimes it“ 
only partially fo ; hardneſſes and inequalities being ſenſible b 
the touch. in it... | | REY 
It . moſt frequently. attacks perſons of a. phlegmatic bali, 
and is more common among women than men, a8 wel on 
account of their ſofter texture, as of the frequent diſorden 
the irregularity of their menſtrual diſcharges throws then 
into. "Women oftener, however, are brought into it 
a deſect of the menſes, than by the exceſs. of that diſchaße, 
Cauſes of it. Among theſe are to be rekoned, the ft f 
W damp rooms; the leading an idle and ſedentary 
andthe feeding on viſcous things, and drinking great 4; 
ties of water: on the ; contrary, the abuſe of ſpiritucus 


Jen will alſo occaſion it; and. the taking aſtringent b. 


! © dicines at the times when the blood is in violent ag : 
in hemorchages,-and. in acute fevers 3 the ſtriking n fl. 
taneous humors will alſo ſometimes. occaſion it; and des 


5 


: aon It 3 of 
often the. omiſſiqn.. or ſuppreſſion of habitual diſcharg®'; 
blood, 7 whatever paſſages: great loſs of blood is we 
ſuppoſed to be one of the principal agents in bringing 1 4. 
diſeaſe, but improperly; for when. this ſucceeds ſuch 

auger it is rather owing to their being long con. 
than violent, and to * improper diet of the patient hut 
Wards, which. prevents a proper ſupply of ood ede us 
| fromthe anal loſs of it. Im of the g. 


. 


| [mpropec treatment off 
id the abuſe of volatile falts in high fevers, are alſo too 
ten the cauſes of this diſeaſe. GET v8 


* 


eee, . i and . 
crafis of the humours is\depraved by it, it is very d n 


cure: It is in general more eaſily cured in young 1 


- - 4 
: He” 'f 
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"Hg ad in theſe laſt, it uſually degenerates into a drop- 
52 and when driven back, it often produces a 
' Focative catarrh. When the diſeaſe is not plenary, or in 


its full ſtate but rather may be called a cacheclicl diſpoſition | 


as is frequently the caſe with young people ; 
_— girls, _ account of the ſuppreſſions of the 


it is in general eaſily cured, unleſs the bad re- 
oe * 2 2 ſome <a before has rendered it 
— than uſually obſtinate and violent; in general, the ſooner 
ti undertaken, the more eaſily it is cured. / | 
The chloroſis of young girls, which ſeems to be of a middle 
between a cachectick. diſpoſition, and a confirmed 
cachexy, is a chronic caſe, and ſeldom admits of a ſudden 
cure, unleſs there be a remarkable change of life in the pa- 
tient, as by marriage. This chloroſis is in itſelf rather 
troubleſome than dangerous, as it gives an univerſal languor 
both of body and mind, a bad colour, palpitations of the 
heart, and other painful ſymptoms ; but it ſometimes dege- 
nerates into a cachexy, or a hectick. ; 
Method of cure. The general method muſt be by correction 
of the vitiated humors; a reſeration of the viſcera; an eva- 
cuation of the humors, when thus prepared for it ; and, final- 
ly, 2 reſtitution of the due tone to the ſolids. : 
or the firſt fortnight, the patient ſhould be treated with re- 
ſolvents and digeſtives; ſuch as the tartarum vitriolatum and 
abſorbents ſalted with acids ; as crab's eyes with lemon juice ; 
and with aperient decoctions of the woods of guaiacum and 
ſaſſafras; as the roots of pimpernell, and the like; and either 
during this time, or afterwards, evacuants are to be given ; 
ſuch as ſena, jalap, and dwarf-elder. When the improper 
treatment of a fever has been the occaſion of the malady, the 
mild alexipharmicks are to be given at times; and when an 
obſtruction of the menſes is in the caſe, the time they are to 
be expected is to be carefully regarded, and emmenegogues 
and baths for the feet, are to be ordered at thoſe peiods. 
When obſtructions of the hamorrhoidal diſcharges are in the 
caſe, then, after the firſt fortnight, leaches ſhould be applyed 
to the hxmorrhoidal veins; — if the diſeaſe has ariſen from 
| long continued hæmorrhages, then analepticks are to be truſted 
to, with very gentle correctives, for fear of exciting new 
commotions in the blood; and in theſe caſes, bleeding in the 
arm is ſometimes found neceſſary. Funk. Conſp. Med. p. 
420. | 
It is of the utmoſt conſequence in this caſe, that a proper 
diet be obſerved ; all coarſe and heavy foods are to be avoid- 
ed, as alſo all acid and falt things; and much water is as 
carefully to be guarded againſt, as an over uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors, Finally, when the diſeaſe is cured, its return is to 
be guarded againſt, by taking proper purgatives once a month. 
To this purpoſe, - Stahl greatly recommends. a mixture of 


nature, 


- gum, ammoniacum, galbanum and myrrh, and | ſmall quan- 


tities of calomel, with the purges. It is too common a 


practice to give boldly the 'forcing medicines, as they are 


called, to young women in cacheclick complaints; ſuch as 
myrrh, ſa ſavin, and the like; but this very often 
> wy them into an aſcites, or other diſorders worſe than the 


Uterine Cacu EXY, a term uſed by Hofman for the fluor albus. | 


Oper. T. 3. p. 348. ü | 
CACHLEX, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the ſmall pebbles found on the ſea and river ſhores, which 
being heated red hot, and quenched in whey, are ſaid to give 
an aftringent virtue. Galen, L. 10. 
CACHORRODOMATO, in zoology, the name by which the 
Portugueſe in America, call the talibi; a creature in man 
things reſembling the opoſſum, and - ſuſpeRed. to be the male 
of that creature. See IAII. . 
CACHRYS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 

umbelliferous kind, the characters of which are theſe: The 
flower is of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral 
petals, which ſtand in a circular order on a cup, which after- 

wards becomes à fruit compoſed of two fungous ſemi- oval 
parts, ſometimes ſmooth, ſometimes rough and ſtriated, and 
Dentaining each a ſeed of the ſhape of a _ of barley. 

The ſpecies of cachrys, enumerated Tournefort, are 
| theſe; . The ferulaceous aved cachrys, with ſmooth fun- 


2. The peucedanum leaved caclrys, with large | 


 fungous,. ſmoach and fiat ſeeds.. 4. The peucedanum leaved 
cachrys, with ſmaller fungous, ſmooth and flat feeds: And, ;5. 
Hungarian cachrys, with panax leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 


The ebe „ tho'.not 255 in the preſent phartiiacy, 


? days; and taken with e Dic. in REC | 
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|»: authors, had no name for the jr 
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CAC 


alſo uſed for the ſeed of rofemary, or even the plant itſelf Þ ; 
ſometimes for barley roaſted in a furnace, to render it more 
eaſy to grind into flower *,—[* Vid, Theophry. Hiſt. Plant. l. 2. 
c. 7. Bradl. Dit. Bot. T. 1. in voc. * Digſcor. I. 3. c. 87. 
© Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. T. 1. p. 599, ſeq. Gerr. Med. 
Defin. p. 219. voc. Kzyxgu. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 119. ] 

CACHUNDE, the name of a medicine, highly celebrated 
among the Chineſe and Indians, and made of ſeveral aroma- 
tick ingredients, the perfumes, medicinal earth, and precious 
ſtones : they make the whole into a ſtiff paſte, and form 
out of it ſeveral figures according to their fancy, which are 
dryed for uſe: theſe are principally uſed in the Eaſt-Indies, 
but are ſometimes brought over to Portugal. In China, the 
greater perſons uſually carry a ſmall piece in their mouths, 
which is a continual cordial, and gives their breath a ver 
ſweet ſmell. It is a highly valuable medicine alfo, in alt 
nervous complaints; and is eſteemed a prolonger of life, and 
a provocative to venery, the two great intentions of moſt 
of the medicines in uſe in the Eaſt. Zacutus Luſitanus. 

CACHYMIA, a term uſed by Paracelſus, for an imperfect me- 
talline ore, or as he — it, an immature metalline body, 
which is neither a ſaline ſubſtance nor a metal. 


mercurial, as arſenic or orpiment; and ſaline, as all talcs. 
Dorn. Geneal. Miner. c. 20. Theat. Chym. T. 1. p. 587. 
Caft. Lex. Med. p. 119. Ruland. Lex. Alch. p. 10g, ſeq. 
CACOCHOLIA, in the writings of the antient phyſicians, a 
name given to diforders which ariſe from an indiſpoſition of 
the bile. 
CACOCHYTLIA, a term uſed by the antient writers on me- 
dicine for a diſtempered or depraved chylification. 
CACOCHROI, a term uſed by the antient writers in medicine, 
for ſuch perſons as had an unnatural colour in their face. 
CACODAMON, Kax:3zuwy, inthe antient aſtrology, denotes 
the twelfth houſe from the horoſcope ; thus called on account 
of its malignant influence. Firmic. Math. I. 2. c. 20. It. c. 
22. Fab. Theſ. p. 390. Vitæl. Lex. Math. p. 88, Wolf. Lex. 
Math. p. 279. 
The word originally denotes an evil genius, or dæmon. 
CACO DES, in the antient writers of medicine, a name given 
to ſeveral kinds of matter diſcharged from the human body, 
which had an ill ſmell, The offenſive matter voided ſome- 
times by vomit, has this name, as alſo that evacuated by ſtool, 
and the diſcharge of foul ulcers, 
CACOETHES, or CacotTria. See MALIONAN , Cycl, 
CAC@ETHE ulcera, Kzxon91 der, a name given by the antients to 
all ulcers not cureable by the proper and uſual methods, 'by 
reaſon of the putrid acrimony of the matter flowing to them. 
Celſ. de Med. I. 5. c. 28. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. 22. c. 25. Gat, 
Meth. Med. 4, 5. Caf. Lex. Med. p. 119. Gorr. Med. 
Defin. p. 204. | Pk 
COGAMLIA, Kaxyzwe, among the antient Spartans, denoted 
the. vice, or failing of perſons who uſed their wiyes ill ; 
which, among that people, was penal, and ſevere laws, made 
againſt it. Vid. Plut. in Lycurg. & in Apophth. Clearch. So- 
&nf, in Libr. Proyerb, Mem. Acad. Inſcr. I. 5. p. 410. 
| CACOMACHIA, Kazax;z, in the antient gymnaſtic art, de- 
noted ' foul play in fighting, or other diſputes for victory. 
Phileftr. I. 2. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 2. p. 327. | 
| CACOPHONTIA, in medicine, denotes a vice or depravation 
af the voice, or ſpeech; of which there are two ſpecies,. 
| aphonia, and dyſphonia. Gal. de Diff, ſympt. c. 3. Caft. Lex. 
Med p. 119. | 


; CACOPHRAGIA, in the antient writers. on medicine, a term 


y | - often uſed for a diſtemperature of the viſcera, by which nu- 


|  trition is performed. 


' CACOSYNTHETON, Kazeewdr, in grammar, and rhetoric, 


denotes a vicious and unnatural compoſition of words. 


Bauch is 5 
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CACTONITES, in natural hiſtary} a name gen by ſome old 
| writers, to a beautiful pale red ſtone, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with our pale eornellau. In the fabulous accounts of che 
© Virtues of nes, among the writers of the middle ages, this 

is ſaid to have a power of reſiſting. enchantments. 

CACTUS, in botany, a name giyen by ſome of the Greek 

Writers to all the plants of the thiſtle kind ; others apply it 
only to ſome peculiar; ſpecies; and qthers to ſome thorny 

ſhrubs very different from thiſtles. The general acceptation 
of the word is, that it ſignifies, the artichoak ; but Hippocra- 


rying | tees gives it as a name of the ſhrub; which bears the gumm 


tragacanth; he orders this to be given in inff on houſes, 
in Kaſes of bad breath 5 and the common people 9 
about the time of "Hippocrates, jt appears from many .« 

| C but this of, cagus. 

Aubengus allows,, that the g of Theophraſtus was the 
-. artichoak'; and tho ſume of the Greeks of pfter-tumes, uſed 


]-- the word Ki9pa.cinpre, for this plant; vet che old name ca, 


:- fill continued in tie more general 


- 


„and are ſynobyms of the ſame. countries at different, times; 
diſtinguiſbes 


The cachymiæ may be divided into ſulphurous, as marcaſite; 


The cmro and cactus ate progetly, thexefore, the lame plant, | 
em as, twp. plants; . 


that the one was prickly, and the other not ſo. This, how-| 


ever, is but an accidental and trivial difference; for as the 
cactus, according to this author, was prickly, and the cinara 
ſmooth, but were in other ref the ſame, it is pro- 
bable, that the ſpecies were the ſame, and the difference was 
owing to culture; the wild plant being naturally ſmaller and 
prickly, and the garden plant larger, Cnooth, and with finer 
and fuller heads. | 
CACULE, in the materia medica, a name given by Aviſenna, 
Serapio, and all the other Arabian writers, to the cardamom 
ſeeds, They diſtinguiſh two kinds of this fruit, a larger, 

and a ſmaller. The larger is the grain of paradiſe, and the 
ſmaller the common cardamom ſeed of theſe times. They 
alſo called the cardamoms, in general, by the name heil, and 
diſtinguiſhed the ſmall kind, now principally in uſe, by the 
word hilbanc, which after writers corrupted into hilbave and 
bilbua, or helhua. Garcias tells us, that the cardamom ſeeds 
were in his time, called hi, in Bengal, and many other parts 
of the Eaſt. 

CADE (Cycl.) — Antiently the cade of herrings appears to 
have contained 600 fiſh, reckoning fix ſcore to the hundred. 
Dugd. Monaſt. Ang. T. 1. p. 83. Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. 
Antiq. in voc. | 4 

Capt-Lamb, a young lamb weaned, and brought up by hand, 
in a houſe; called in the North, pet-lamb. Skinn. Etym. 
Angl. Di. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 

Cape-il, in the materia medica, a name given to an oil much 
in uſe in ſome parts of France and German". The phyſicians 
call it oleum cadæ, or oleum de cada. This is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the piſſelæum of the antients, but improperly ; it 
is made of the fruit of the 2 which is called by the 

people of theſe places, cada. Some have imagined it to be 
the piſſelæum, made by the antients of the fruit of the ce- 
dars mentioned by Pliny ; but this does not appear to be the 
piſſelæum of any other of the antients, theirs being the oil 
of pitele, made from the pine, or turpentine trees ; and the 

- oil of the cedar, which was the ſame ſort of ſubſtance, made 
from the cedar-wood, being the cedrelzum of theſe authors. 
Pliny and ſome others, have called all theſe by the general 
name, biſſeleum, but this is only a falſe ſpelling of piſſe- 
lzum. | 

Cape-worm. See PHRYGANIUM. 

CADENCE, (Cycl.) among the French muſiciafis, is uſed to 

+ fignify a trillo, or ſhake, but . „according to Broſ- 
fard. In effect, the cadence is properly the tranſition from the 
note on which the ſhake is made, to a note which is a tone 
lower, or a ſemi-tone major higher, in the treble parts. See 
CADENZA SFUGGITA. | 8 

Cadence, in the manege, denotes an equal meaſure, or pro- 

portion, obſerved by a horſe in all his motions, when he is 

thoroughly managed, and works juſtly either at the gallop, 
terra a-terra, or the airs. 
A horſe's working in cadence imports, that his times or mo- 
tions are uniform, and that one does not take in more ground 
than another. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 1. in voc. 


CADENCY, in heraldry, the ftate, or quality of a cadet. See 


- Capers, Cycl. 


| Niſbet has an eſſay on the additional figures and marks of ca- | 
„the 


. See DiminuT10N, Cycl. | 

CAD of the horoſcope, in the Chaldaic aſtrology 

ſame with cacodemon, or ill genius. Stanl. Hiſt. Philoſ. P. 
15. p. 1048. See CACOD AMON, 

CADENZA Sfuggita, in the Italian muſic, is 


8 


uſed when a part in- 
cadence; proceeds by ſome other interval. For inſtance, when 


the baſs, inſtead of riſing a fourth, or falling a fifth, aſcends} 


| 


\ 


only by a tone, or ſemi-tone major. 


* 


8A 


Thus, in Ex. 1. where the baſs inſtead of proceeding to 
C, the key- note, after G, goes to A. Thus alſo, in Ex. 2. 
aſter E, the ear would n expect to hear A, the key- 
note, but this is avoided, and F put in its place, 
CADGE, a round frame of wood, on which falconers my 
their 'hawks when they expoſe them to ſale. Didt. Ruſt. I. 


1. in voc. | | 
CADI (Cycl.)—We- find numerous complaints of the avarice, 
. extortion, and iniquity of the Turkiſh cadis; all juſtice is 
| yenal ; the people bribe the cadis; the cadis bribe the 
moulas; the moulas' the cadileſchers, and the cadileſchers 
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for crying injuſtice with" the baſtonado- and muléts; but the 


CAD 


law forbids them to be put to death. Conſtantinople has bad 
cadis ever ſince the year 1390, when Bajazet J. obliged Toh | 
8 ＋ of — . to receive cadis into is 
City, to ju controverſies happening betwee 
F 
In ſome countries of Africa, the cadis are alſo 
ligious matters. Among the Moors, cudi is t 
tion of their higher order of prieſts, or doctors, 
the rabbins among the Jews. Vid. Journ. des 
Pp. 100, 
CADILESCHER (Cyd.) — The cadileſchers have much 6 
ſame authority in the provinces, that the muftis have at Con. 
ſtantinople : they even frequently tiſe to be muſtis: their 
chief ſtudy is the alcoran, which is the code of their civ; 
as well as canon law. Their place at the divan is at the ſide 
of the grand vizir. Appeals are ſometimes brought to them 
from the ſentences of the cadis in civil affairs ; and they hare 
the ſuperintendence of all other officers of juſtice within the 
empire. They nominate the cadis, and moula-cadis ; but 
theſe laſt only with the conſent of the grand ſeignor. On 
any grievous complaints againſt the cadis, they condemn and 
depoſe them >. — [ Vid. Jour. des Scav. ＋. 58. p. 441 
o Tournef. Voyag. du Levant, T. 2. Lett. 14. p. $7.] 
A cadi eſcher, in Egypt, is an officer like a lord high chancel. 
lor, ſent R from Conſtantinople to Grand Cairo, to whom 
the people may appeal from the cadis, and many cauſes of 
importance in Cairo go immediately before him. Pr; 
E Pp. 170. | 
„an appellation given by Plot to a kind of fi 
ſtone, Wb 5 8 hank 2 
The cadites ſwells in the middle, and goes tapering to both 
ends, being divided lengthwiſe with ſuch equidiſtant lines- 
ments, as are uſually made by the ſtaves of a barrel, but 
without hoops, nor yet hollow. Plot. Nat. Hiſt. Staffordih. 
c. 5. F. 42. p. 198. 
CADMEAN-Letters, the antient Greek, or Jonic characten, 
ſuch as * were firſt brought by Cadmus from Phœnicia; 
whence Herodotus alſo calls them, Phenician-letters. Vid. 
Montfauc. Palæogr. Græc. I. 2. c. 1. p. 116. Mem. Acad. 
Inſcr. T. 3. p. 311. 
According to ſome writers, Cadmus was not the inventor, 
nor even importer of the Greek letters, but only the modeller 
and reformer thereof; and it was hence they acquired the 
appellation Cadmean, or Phænician- letters; whereas before that 
_ they * called Pelaſgian- letters. Nouv, Rep. Lett. 
45. p. 506. 
CADMIA, Ku, (0% originally denoted the tower or 
caſtle of Thebes, built by Cadmus ſon of Agenor. From 
hence the name has been transferred by alchemiſts, to denote 
divers other things, as the matter of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
or even the ſtone itſelf; on account of which the adepts ſome- 
times call themſelves fellows or companions of Cadmus, 4. d. 
men who have ſtormed and taken the ſtrong, and otherwiſe 
impregnable caſtle of nature. 
Sometimes it fignifies a foſſil ſubſtance, as the Lapis calamine- 
ris; ſometimes a flower, or ſublimate of like uſe with cala- 
mine, for tinging copper yellow; ſometimes a ſubſtance which 
yields vitriol either per ſe, or by accident; ſometimes a ſort 
of pyrites called cobalt, of which a blue colour is prepared. 
Vid. Lynk, Comm. de Cobalt. ap. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 396. 
193. Wodw. Catal. For. Foſſ. p. 26, ſeq. Mera. 
etall. Arm. 7. c. 3. p. 146. 
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| Cann is alſo uſed by Pliny for copper ore, or the ſtone of 
' "ſtead of aſcending or deſcending the proper interval, to form a | 


which copper is made *. And hence the ſeveral appellations, 
cadmia foffilis, cadmia fornacum, cadmia metallica, cadmia atra- 
mentoſa, and cadmia pro cærules b. [a Plin; Hiſt. Nat. I. 34 
c. 10. It. c. 1. Hardouin, Not. ad Eund. b Lynl. loc. cit.) 


3 a name given by ſome to the mineral 
more uſually cobalt z this is a greyiſh or whitiſh ore, conſider- 


ably firm and very heavy; much reſembling ſome of the filver 
ores, and in ſome ſpecimens. looking like the white pyrites, 
but leſs Hoch. It contains arſenick or ratsbane, and a fit 
earth, which on fuſion with fluids and potaſh;-or any other 
alkali ſalt, yields that fine blue glaſs which we call ſmalt, and 
which our painters and waſher women uſe under the name 
of ſmalt and powder-blue./-Ie-is dug about 'Snecberg and 
Anna in ſome parts of Bohemia. It is away 
found w, not mixt with the ores of metals, and is ver 
rich in the arſenick in ſome places, and but poor in other; 
all our arſenick is made from it. The miners are directe 
where the veins of cobalt lie, by a ſort of foſſil which the 
call therefore the flower of @balt : it is a very t ſub- 
ſtance, -of a ſine blooming red colour, and of 'a radiated 
ſtruQure ; ſometimes of à paler red, and in form of uy: 
This is found on the ſurface of the earth where the veins 
cobalt are-within ; and the people who dig where it is found, 
are ſeldom deceived in theit expectations. When 2 minen 
this nature is met with, there tequites great skill in mn, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the white pyrites; a grey copper ore, 
from ſome of the white-filver. ores, to all Which it r 
a * external reſemblance, and they to it; but the “ 
di in their nature and properties. Tbe ee © 


able to judge of this after à long experience, but not with® 
it; but when chere is any — of advantage _ 


CAD 


die, it is eaſily tried by fire ; for the glaſs producible from theſe 
ſeveral things, ſo like in external appearance, is wholly diffe- 
The glaſs from the white pyrites 15 black, that from the 
— copper ore is red, and that from the ſilver blackiſh; but 
. v4 5 cobalt is of the fine blue of which we make ſmalt. 
This is an exact ſapphire colour, and provaley from this colour 
obtained the name of zaffer, which is at preſent generally uſed 
to ſignify roaſted cobalt, which is blue, and becomes of a ſtrong 
hardneſs on lying by a little wetted ; but ſome uſe it in gene- 
ral, either for this, or for the {malt prepared of it. 
Cobalt, when expoſed for a conſiderable time by itſelf in a heap to 
the ſun and rain, yields an effloreſcence of a roſe or peach bloſſom | 
colour, called by the miners the flower of cobalt, and very much 
reſembling the native flowers of cobalt deſcribed before, but 
Jeſs beautiful: this effloreſcence when properly treated affords 
a very fine red colour for the painter's uſe, and a little green 
vitriol. Spirit of nitre diſſolves the cobalt with a violent effer- 
veſcence; four times the quantity of the acid is ſufficient to diſ- 
ſolve ſome cobalt, but other ores require ſix times or more : 
this is owing to the purity or impurity of the ore. The ſolution 
is of an uncertain colour, according to the other matters con- 
tained in the cobalt; when it contains vitriol it is blue, when 
it contains copper, as is often the caſe, but particularly in that 
kind called by the miners copper nictle, which has an appear- 
ance of copper on the ſurface, the ſolution is then green; it is 
alſo ſometimes green from the pureſt ores to appearance. This 
een colour reſembles very much that of ſalt of ſteel well pu- 
rified, but it {till ſeems to have ſome ſhare of copper in it. 
When the ſolution is rediſh, it ſhews that there is a mixture of 
biſmuth ore in the cobalt; and finally, when it is yellowiſh, it 
ſhews the cobal: to be richeſt of all for the making of ſmalt. 
The ſolutions of cobalt, when an alkali is added, ſuch as oil of 
tartar, or the like, precipitate a fine blue ſmalt, which is the 
richeſt of all colours for china ware: it is poſſible that this was 
the old blue employed by the Chineſe, which we find ſo greatly 
ſuperior to that uſed at preſent, but our fmalt being afforded ſo 
much cheaper than they could make this elegant colour, they 
ſoon diſuſed it, and made their blues wholly from our ſmalt. 
Oil of vitriol, and ſpirit of ſea ſalt, act on cobalt, but do not pro- 
perly diſſolve it: they may rather be ſaid to erode it, and par- 
ticularly the acid of vitriol, which turns it into a white pow- 
der, ſo that ſpirit of nitre ſeems the proper ſimple ſolvent of it. 
Philoſ. Tranf. Ne 396. p. 199. | | 7275 
Cobalt put into a coated retort, and ſet over a ſtrong fire, yields 
thick fumes, which by degrees aſſemhle themſelves in the neck, 
and upper part of the veſſel, in form of a ſolid ſubſtance. This 
is white arſenick, or ratſbane, but the ore is ſeldom ſo pure as 


to yeild theſe flowers white and perfect from the beginning; 


they are often blackiſh at firſt, and after this red; which ſhews 
that there is ſome portion of common ſulphur in the cobalt, 
which mixing with the arſenick, turns it red, as it will com- 
mon white artenick, eſpecially if a little ſcorice-of copper be ad- 
— or in the firſt caſe if a little copper be contained iu the 
Theſe red flowers form themſelves into a ſolid ſubſtance of a 
laminated ſtructure, and have much the appearance of a regulus 
of ſome kind, but they alter on being, expoſed to the air, and 
though very bright and gloſſy at firſt, they become. opake and 
dull afterwards. When roaſted, as the miners term it, in a 
reverberatory oven, in which the flame of the wood. is beat back 
upon the ore, it yields a white duſty ſubſtance like meal, which 
ſticks to the top. of the oven, and is colleed for the making of 
the common white arſenick, and the other kinds. The re- 
maining ſubſtance, after all theſe-whiteflowers are raiſed, is on- 
ly the fixed earth which;turns into that blue glaſs called ſmalt. 

Biſmuth ores, treated in the ſame manner, yield their metal far 
the common, uſes, as the cobalt. yields its arfenick, and the re- 
mainder, like that of the cobalt, is an earth eaſily fuſtble,into the 
lame blue glaſs, | RNS" 5 (PT ir 7 
CADMIA Fornacum.. See Tur rr 
CADMITES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of gem, nearly xeſem · 


bling the oſtracitis ; from which it only differ in that the lat-· 
Hiſt; L 


ter is ſometimes girt with blue ſpots. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. 37. 
7. 10. See Q&BRACITIS:! % 


ee... * 227 & 4 ＋ FP 377113 # * : ? 
In fome MSS read colamites. Hardauiu 
e M88. for cadmites, WE res mites. Hardouin. 
* 7 * 


„Not. ad Fin Joe. cit. 13 914 ee Lag 
CACUEATOR,, in antiquity,, 4 denomination given to heralds 

or mellengers. of. peace. Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. . p. 446, 
dee Cabucs us, Cyl. and appl. 12 1 


caducrus among the ſavages, of Ameri 
ſtic tabacco ES or =  accordin 
the true and original caduceia, of which the 


ones were only types. Lafitau, Par 

Mem. Trey. 1725. p. 216, ag IN 2, 

1 bas given a diſſertation expreſs on caduceated | 
Nummis Caduceatis, Ext. in EjuQ. Exescit.. Med, 
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| CADUS, Kade, an antient liquid meaſure of capacity, con- 


taining ten, ſometimes twelve congu ; and ſixty, or accord- 
ing to others, ſeventy-two ſextaries. Linden. * 10. F. 
140. Corr. Med. Def p. 292. Cafl. Lex. Med. p. 120. 
Fab. Theſ. p. 396. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. I. I. p. 312. 

The cadus is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denominated 
metretes a and ceramen d, &c,—[* Gorr. Def. Med. p. 292. 
voc. puarprrne, Þ Paul. Addit. ad Beverin. p. x35 ] 

St. Jerom alſo makes it the ſame with the batus, or bath. 
Hieran. ad Ezech. c. 45, See Barn. 

According to Beverinus, the cadus was different from the 
feeręrruc, and contained three modii, or the third part of a 
corus; and conſequently, eighty pounds of water, or fixty 
of wheat; being alſo equal to the amphora. Beverin. Synt. 
de Ponder. P. 2. p. 134. See AMPHOR A, Cycl. and Suppl. 

CAC Glandulæ. See GLANDUL & Cæcæ. 

CACILIA, in zoology, the name of the ſſow- worm, or blind- 
worm, called by the Greeks typhlinus. It is a ſmall ſpecics 
of ſerpent, which has ſuch extremely ſmall eyes, that it has 
been uſually ſuppoſed to have none at all. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from all our ſnakes by its ſmallneſs, and by the ſhape of its 
tail, which runs out a great way beyond the anus, and yet is 
blunt and conſiderably thick at the end. The colours vary 
much in the different ſexes, and probably often alſo in the 
ſame ſex; the common colour is a duſky greyiſh yellow on 
the back, and the ſides are variegated with freak of black 
and white: it reſembles the viper in its manner of producing 
its young, which are put forth alive. Ray's Syn: p. 289. 

CAciLIA, in icthyography, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the fiſh more uſually known by the name of the acus. Geſner, 

de piſc. p. 1225, See the article Acus. 

CACILIANA, in botany, a name uſed by Pliny and ſome 

rhe authors for the Tutſar or ardroſemum, Gerr. Emac. 

2. 

CACUM inte/linum. See InTESTINUM Cæcum. 

CALATURA, or COELATURA, the art of engraving on me- 

tals, ſtones, woods, or the like, with inſtruments of ſteel, 

diamond, c. Libay. Synt. Arc. Chym. I. 1. c. 23. Ceft. 

Lex. Med. p. 120. Fab. Theſ. p. 402. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
T. I. p. 313. See EnGRAviNG, SCULPTURE, Cc. Cycl. 

CALESTIANS, CALESTIANI, or CALEST11, antient here- 

tics, the followers of Cæleſtius, a monk, who flouriſhed un- 

der the empire of Arcadius, about the year 405, and taught 

2 of the ſame errors with Pelagius. See PELAGIans, 
xl. 20 A} 

The Celeftian; aflerted, that no man need ſin unleſs he will; 

and that it is in every perſon's power to be righteous, and ar- 

rive at a ſtate of perfection, if he do his utmoſt ; laftly, that 
man may fulfil all the commands of God without divine grace, 
and obtain ſalvation by his own works alone. 

| 2 were condemned with the Pelagians at the 

council of Epheſus: Their arguments were refuted by St. 
Auguſtin, whom St. Jerom compliments as having driven the 
Gabin off the ſtage. Prateal. Elench. Hæreſ. 1. 2. p. 


126. 5 
CAMENT, or Czmzxt, the ſolution of metals by acid men- 
ſtrua, ſuch as aqua fortis, ſpirit of nitre, and the reſt, is a 

thing commonly practiſed and well known ; but theſe men- 
ſtrua all evaporate over a fire ſtrong enough to make them boil ; 
and yet it was found a yung drag the metallurgiſts and aſſayers 
to know the effects of the ſame menſtrua in a much greater 
| of heat; and as this could not be. given them in. their 
fluid form, by reaſon of their evaporation, they have found a 


1 


method of the ingredients which afford them in their 
dry ſtate: theſe ingredients thus uſed are ealled cemunts, and 
the operation 2 RES TIS 0 4 
It was ſoon found, that the acid ſalts, when condenſed into li- 
 quars,, could not bear any great Ii of fire, but were by 
it reſolved into vapours, and flew. off; yet that theſe 


S they 71 be made in 
| acid ſpirits, and by a violent fire at $a 
ing made red hat. therein, 


1 by the agi vapours 
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melting of the. ſalts, or if they melt, you at leaſt prevent 
them by it from running together and hardening to ſuch a 
degree, that the maſs cannot be got aſunder, or the metal ſe- 
parated without great difficulty. Some uſe bole alone on theſe 
occaſions, but from what has been obſerved it may be found 
not proper to do that, becauſe bole hardens into a ſort of 
ſtone in the fire. 
That the ſpirits which are driven out of the matter uſed in 
the cementation may a& on the metal the longer, and with the 
greater force, the veſſels in which the operation is performed, 
muſt be cloſed ; the junctures of them muſt not, however, 
be perfectly ſtoped, but covered with clay, leaving ſome vent. 
By this means the ſpirits are beaten- back, and yet not ſo ab- 
ſolutely confined as not to be able, when the fire is increaſed, 
to make their way thro the cloſures of the veſſels ; which 
vent not being given them, the veſſels muſt inevitably burſt. 
Among the metals, copper, iron, lead, and tin; and all the ſe- 
mi- metals are totally corroded in a few hours, by any of the in- 
gredients of the acid ſpirits uſed as cements ; and this is yet 
the ſooner done, if they are intermixed with the matter of the 
cement, in form of lamina or thin plates, or if they are gra- 
nulated. | 
Silver alſo is immediately conſumed by the ſeveral ſpecies of 
ſpirit of nitre; nay, even the ſpirit of common ſalt conſumes 
it in this operation, tho' in the form of a fluid mY it 
does not corrode it; nor does filver reſiſt the vapours of vi- 
triol in cementation; nay, even the vinegar of vegetables 
concentrated in the cryſtalls of verdigreaſe, and mixed with 
N bodies, and uſed as a cement, takes ſomething from 
ver. 
Gold remains untouched in all the before- mentioned cements. 
The other metals, as alſo all ſemi-metals, when intermixed 
with gold, if this be granulated or reduced into thin plates, 
are all eroded from it by cementation. Silver, however, is with 
more difficulty ſeparated from it than the other metals; and 
ſometimes a ſmall quantity of copper mixed with it, tho” a 
larger is very quickly eroded, is found to be with great difficulty | 
ſeparated entirely by cementation. Cramer, Art. Aſſ. 46, 48. 
CxMErT, in architecture. Mr. Boyle ſpeaks of a cement he 
knew for rejoining the parts of broken ſtatues; and by the 
ſame he could counterfeit marble ſo well, that tho' large 
vities were filled up with the cement, the work would paſs for 
entire, and be undiſtinguiſhable from natural marble. Works 
abr. Vol. 1. p. 111. | 19 80 mY 
The ſame author tells us, that the beſt method to cloſe and 
mend pipes of ſubterraneous aquæducts, is with tobacco-pipe 
clay pulverized, and mixed with a . Þ wr pre of pulve- 
Yized flocks, and carefully beat up with linſeed oil into a ſtiff 
paſte; Ib. p. 148. | rs» ang 4 
To faſten the receiver of an air-pump to a metalline plate: This 
may be done by a cement of bees wax and turpentine, made 
with equal parts for the winter; and three parts of the former 
to two of the latter, for the ſummer. Boyles Works, abr. 
Vol. 2. p 475- | | A 
Receivers, when cracked may be mended by a cement. Sec 
RECEIVER. | | ID 
CxMEnT-pots, in aſſaying, are veſſels made for the cementation 
of metals with falts, and the ingredients of the ſtrong acid 
menſtrua, where the force of thoſe menſtrua, and a ſtrong fire, 
are required together. . a fi 
Theſe pots are cylindrical veſſels, made of potters clay, 'with 
tiles adapted to them, and may be conveniently turned by the 
potters. The ſize of thefe veſſels muſt be proportioned to 
the quantity of cement to be put in them. It is not prudent, 
however, to make them of more than eight or ten inches 
broad, becauſe when they are larger the fire acts but difficult- 
ly and unequally upon them, eſpecially on that part of the 


matter near their center. 
It is to be obſerved, in the making theſe veſſels alſo, that all 
| kinds of clay contract and take up a ſmaller ſpace in the dry- 


. 


ing and baking; the purer clay will contract one tenth part of 


their diameter, but the more fand or other dry powder there 
is in the mixture, the leſs it contracts. If a veſſel, therefore, 
of any determinate ſize is to be made of clay without admix- 
ture, it muſt be made one tenth larger than the expected ſize; 


if of clay with theſe admixtures, experience alone can fhew 


what muſt be the exceſs in fize, when moiſt,” Cramer, Art. 
Al. 9. 711. | $f 4 | | + x41 VG, 764 #7 vw 
CAMEN TATION (Cycl.) is defined 
corroding metals in a BY form by the fumes of dry 
Stahl, Phil: Princ. Chem. P. 1. SeR. 2. n. 20. 
CAMENTATION of gold.” See the article GoLD. - | 
CARITES, or CzrTUun tabulz, 
cenſors tables, wherein were entered the names of ſuch 
as for ſome miſdemeanor, were to loſe their right of 
in elections zt Rome. mur 
The origin of the appell 
captivity 
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other matters 
titude for which, the 0 
| of Roman- citizens, but without admitti 


ad 


, 
Ca- 


by Stahl, a method of 
| 7 ſalts. 
p; 38, FY 


in antiquity, denote” the 
of perſons 


ation aroſe hence, that during: the 
of Rome under the Gauls, the Cærites or inhabitants 
of Czre, a city in Etruria, preſerved their ſacred books and 
tte onging to the worſhip of the Gods, in gra- 
omans dignified the Cerites with the 

ting them 
into any part of the adminiſtration. © A. Gill. Noct. Att. 1.16; 


CAS 


p. 31. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. T. 1. p. 314, 


Sec the arte. 
artic, 
UNICIPAL, Cycl. =p 


CARULEUS, in zoology, a name given by authors to 3 bird 


of the thruſh or blackbird kind, and ſomewhat reſemblin» 
that ſpecies of blackbird commonly called the ſolitary ſpar. 
row. It loves rocks and old buildings, and is thence calls 
by ſome petrocoſſyphus or the ſtone blackbird, and from it: 
colours is called by the Germans blauvogel : it is of the fa. 
of a ſtarling; its breaſt, back, and neck are of a v 
deep blue; it lives among the mountains; it ſings 
75 and in winter loſes its fine blue colour, 

ays Orintholeg. p. 141. 
CARULEvs is alſo a name given by Solinus to the great Indian 
worm deſcribed by Pliny and others, as inhabiting the Gan. 
ges. No author 4 this has ever uſed the word in this ſenſ 
and he ſeems to take it from a falſe underſtanding of Plin * 
who ſays, that it was called vermis cæruleus, from its N 
appearance. Solinus miſtakes the author ſo far as to think he 
allows it to be a worm, and ſays it was called cerulens from 
its colour; but his true ſenſe is, that it was called wer; from 
its reſembling a worm, tho” it was not one: it is probable 
that all the accounts we have of this monſtrous animal are 
oy falſe deſcriptions of the crocodile. See VERMuIS Cern 
ens, 
CASALPINOIDES, in botany, a name given in the Hor. 
tus Cliffortianus to the genus of plants called by others, 
glediſtia. Hort. Cliffort. p. 489. Sce the article Gr. 
DISTIA. 

CASALPINA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants de- 
| ſcribed by Plumier, the characters of which are theſe : The 
flower has no cup ; it is monopetalous, and of the gaping kind; 
the tube of it is inflated, : and of a globular figure: it is di- 
vided into four parts at the edge, and the upper ſegment is twice 
as large as any of the others; this is hollow and undivided: 
the oppoſite ſegment to this is ſomewhat erect, tho' open; this 
alſo is undivided : the fide petals are placed erect, and are 
equal to one another in ſize, and crenated at the edges: theſe 
are about the ſize of the lower ſegment. The ſtamina are 
five extremely long and ſlender filaments ; they are intorted 
and directed toward the upper ſegment; the autherz are 
ſimple. Linnæ. Gen. Plant. p. 522. 
The piſtil has a ſlender oblong germen, of the length of the 
ſtamina is the ſtyle, which is ſimple and the ſtigma is headed. 
The fruit is an oblong pointed pod, containing only one 
cell; the ſeeds are numerous and of an oval figure. Lin- 
nzus confeſſes that this flower is a ſort of botanical paradox; 
for he cannot conceive how a cup ſhould be wanting, or what a 
monopetalous flower with five ſtamina ſhould do with a le- 

minoſe pod. Plumier, . 

AR (Cyel,) — To this day the emperors of Germany bear 
the title car: tis not known when this e was firſt re- 
ſtored 3 for Charlemaign and his ſucceſſors had declined the 
appellation, uſing that of Auguſtus in lieu of it. Goldaſtus 
takes it to have been firſt afſumed by the emperor Lewis IV. 
in 1338. Gd. Conſtit. T. 3. p. 410. Boecler. Notit. 
|  Imper. I. J. el 1. p. 822. | 
Ihe Julian family becoming extin& by the death of Nero, 
Czſar became a' name or title'6f dignity which the ſuccecd- 
ing emperors aſſumed, who had no pretenſions to a deſcent 
from the Julian family; as appears from Galba, who ſucceeded 
Nero, and took the title Cæſqar. Vitellius, indeed, rejected it 

at firſt; as well as the title Augiſtus, but he afterwards af- 
| ſumed both out of condeſcenfion to the reigning taſte of the 
people. The Veſpaſians, and others, did the like, without pre- 
tending to be iſſued from the family of the Cæſars; 35 1 
largely proved by M. Spanheim * againſt Hardouin, who, on 
ſome ſtrange principles of his own, had denied that ever Cæſi 
was the name of a dignity, or was given to any but thoſe 
deſcended from Cæſar, or thoſe who married the daughter 
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ery fine 
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and becomes black 
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Diſſ. 12, Bibl. Anc Mod. T. 4. 
Auguſt. e Numiſm. Reſtit: Nud. Rep. Lett. T. 48. p. 2b. 
Under the lower empire Cæſar became the title of the de· 


ſtined ſucceſſor to the empire. 

From the time of Marcus Aurelius to that of the empe'” 
Valens, none had the title of Angi given them, till the! 
had been firſt created Cæſars. Spartian f uns . 
the firſt that was called Cæſar before he was made empero! » 
not that all the medals Where we only find Caſe with Au- 
guſtus, were ſtruck in honour of the Gefers'd ned ſucce 
of the empire; for ſome emperors only aſſumed the title 
ſar, as Diadumenus; and others only that of Auguſſun 7 
Adrian; and others rejected both, at leaft for 2 tithe 
- Spartian in l. Ver. F. 2. „ Fundrr Meule,” Dil. de 
tu Imper. Rom. p. 1013 ſeq. Xr. Bibl Nov.” Libr: ©” 
1698. p. 157, ſed. Ouvr. des Scav. 1698. p. 2675 ſeg. N 
Both the Cz/zr and Scbeſtocrator wore' crowns; tho much 15 
ferior to that of the emperor in ſplendor and magnificer” 
Till this time, 
looked on as ſucceſſors, 
pire e. But after the introduction of che dignity ef Se 


the one and che other became at length inferior to the 6; 
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of Cæſars *.—[* Spanhcim, de Uſu & Præſt. Numiſm. I. 2. 
p: 169. 'b Hard. Hift, | 


ys lius Verus Was 


thoſe dignified with the title of Cæſar wer 
ore, at feaſt partners of the future en 


| craters that of Cæſar dwindled to a mere title of horiour ” both 
ef deſpot 2 — f. Ami. Cape l. 3. dlexand-'p. 78. C, 
e e e le . 5 
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Aul. Conſtant. c. 1. p. 1. Item, c. 3. p. 16 & 21. 
28 5 p. . Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. p. 542. voc. 
2 that the laurel crown on medals is never given 
to Ce/ars, but only to Augufti, which is overthrown by a * 
dalion of Maximus; not to mention another medal of the 
lower empire, wherein Criſpus Cæſar is crowned with laurel. 
Vid. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1 p. 1578. voc. C rſar. 
Card. Noris obſerves, that the years of the Cæſars were fre- 
ently marked on their medals; of which we have inſtances 
2 the medals of Conſtantine, Chlorus, and divers others, 
whoſe years are expreſſed on their coins, tho they were never 
more than Ceſars. Trev. Joc. cit. f 

Emplaſtrum-C&SARIS, among phyſicians, a name given to a 
plaſter compoſed of aſtringents, to prevent abortion. Quinc. 
Lex. Phyſ. Med. p. 62. 

CSAREAN-Sediion. See SECTION. 8 ts 

CASARIANS, or CAX$SARIENSES, in antiquity, were mini- 
ſters or officials of the procurator ce/aris, to whom belonged 
the keeping the fiſcal accounts, and taking poſſeſſion of effects 
devolving or eſcheating to the emperor. 5 
Theſe were alſo called catholiciani. From the appellation cæ- 
ſarianus ſome deduce the modern word ſergeant. Du Cange, 

- Gloff. Lat. T. 1. p. 675. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 133. See 
SERGEANT, Cycl. 5 

CASIAS, in meteorology, denotes the north eaſt wind *; called 
in the Mediterranean, tento græco, or greco levante ®,—[ * Plin, 
Hift. Nat. I. 2. c. 47. Hardouin. Not. ad loc. W Vecab. Cruſe. 
voc. Greco levante. ] : 

CASONES, a denomination given to thoſe cut out of their 
mothers womb. Plin Hiſt. Nat. I. 7. See the article 
SECTION, Cycl. and Suppl. LN 
Pliny ranks this as an auſpicious kind of birth ; the elder Scipio 
Africanus, and the firſt of the family of Cæſars, were brought 
into the world in this way, Plin. loc. cit. 

CXSTURA, in botany, a name given by Serapion and the 
other Arabian writers to a plant very much fam'd for its vit- 
tues as a cephalick. It is the ſame with the ſerrata of the 
Italians, which is our ſawwort, but has been miſtaken to 
mean the plant we call betony ;. this error is very natural: 
betony is a name but of late given to, the peculiar plant we 
call by it, and was originally only a ſynonym of the ſerrata or 
fawwort. Pliny tells us, that the plant called ſerrata by the 
Italians was called betonica by the Gauls; and Dioſcorides, who 
deſcribes the plant under its proper Greek name ce/irum, ſays 
that it was called by the Latins betonica and ſerratula, and by 
the other Greek writers priorites and Sens, It is very 
evident, that the cæflura, or as it is ſometimes written ca/taron 
of the Arabians, was the ca/trum of the Greeks ; for the 
word is formed of it; and it is certain alſo, that tho* the 
names betonica and ſerrata, were both given to this plant, and 
even a third, which is roſmarinus, by ſome of the old Ro- 
man authors according to the ſame Dioſcorides; the plant we 
call ſawwort is only meant by the name, becauſe the deſcrip- 
tion anſwers to that and: to no other of the plants whoſe 
names are mentioned. 5 : 

CAFFACA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Turks 
and Tartars to a peculiar kind -of earth of a grey colour, 
having a light caſt of green in it. It is very for and unc- 
tuous, and ſomething reſembles our . fullers earth; but is 
more aſtringent, and adheres very firmly to the tongue : theſe 
people bath very frequently, and they uſe this earth on thoſe 
occaſions, | 1 : | 

CAGADO DE AGOA, in zoology, a name by which the Por- 
tugueſe in America call a ſpecies; of tortoiſe common there, 


and uſually known among authors by its Braſilian name ju- | 


rura. See JURURA. bob £4 3 80 
Cacapo de Terra, in zoology, the name by which the Por- 
tugueſe in America call a remarkable ſpecies of tortoiſe, 


called by the Braſilians jaboti. See the articles IA BOT and 
ESTUDO. | | | 


CAGANUS, or Cacaxus, an appellation antiently given by 


the Hunns to their A. on af | to 346 
de ward appears alſo to have been formerly applied to the 
nces of Muſcovy, now called czar. See CZ NR, Gel. 
rom the ſame alſo, probably, the Tartar title Chum or Can, 
s is Tus Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 67 5+ See 
Au, Cy cl. T 

CAGAO, in natural hiſtory, the Indian name for a large bird 
which inhabits the mountains, and feeds on the piſtachia nuts, 
and many other fruits, all which it ſwallows whole: it is very 
Yoractous, and its food paſſes off very quickly; the piſtachias 
only looſe. their rind in its ſtomach, and almonds their 
pulpy covering; the kernel and the ſtone being voided whole: 
it is of the fize of a common hen, but has a longer neck; 
ts belly is black, and its back of a greyiſh brown ; the neck 
* head are of a rediſh colour; the head is ſmall, and has a 
ee ee e 
Iris. TP g 15 1655351 13957 «41 2163s 
CAGASTRUM is uſed. by Paracelſus to denote a morbific. ſe- 
men, not aste er hereditary, but aoceſſional, owing to 


In which ſenſe the word 
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pleuriſy, plague, fever, c. are ranked by that author in the 

number of cagaſtric diſeaſes. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 121. 
CAGE, an incloſure made with wire, wicker, or other matter 

interwoven latticewiſe, for the detention of wild beaſts or 

birds. 

The word is French, cage, formed from the Italian gaęgia, 

of the Latin cavea, which ſignifies the ſame: à cadeis thea- 

tralibus in quibus includebantur frræ. Vid. Menag. Orig. 

Franc. p. 145. Skin. Etym. Angl. in voc. 

Beaſts were uſually brought to Rome ſhut up in oaken or 

. beechen cages, artfully formed, and covered or ſhaded with 
boughs, that the creatures deceived with the appearance bf a 
wood, might fancy themſelves in their foreſt. I he fiercer 
ſort were pent in iron cages, leſt wooden priſons ſhould be broke 
through. Claud. in Conf, Stilich. ap. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 

I. Þ. 384. 

In * priſons there are iron cages for the cloſer confine- 
ment of criminals; as in the caſtle of Amboiſe. Philip de 
Comines was claped up eight months in a cage of iron, where- 
in he had not room to ſtir . Tamerlane is ſaid to have con- 
fined Bajazet in an iron cage. The tradition adds, that this 
latter unable to brook the infamy, knocked out his brains 
againſt the bars of his cage *.— [© Yarill. Hiſt. Charl. 8 Ouvr. 
des Scav. 1691. p. 334. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p 1329. 
1 he French laws diſtinguiſh two ſorts of bird-cages, viz. 
high, or ſinging-cages, and low or dumb-cages; thoſe who 
expoſe birds to ſale are obliged to put the hens in the latter, 
and the cocks in the former, that perſons may not be impoſed 
on, by buying a hen for a cock. Savar. Dict. Comm. Suppl. 
p-. 106. 

CAGES, caveæ, denote alſo places in the antient amphitheatres, 
wherein wild beaſts were kept, ready to be let out for ſport. 
The caveæ were a ſort of iron cages different from dens, 
which were under ground and dark; whereas the caveæ be- 
ing airy and light, the beaſts ruſhed out of them with more 

alacrity and fierceneſs than if they had been pent under 
ground. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 384. 

Cace, in carpentry, ſigniſies an outer work of timber, encloſing 

another within it. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the cage of a windmill. Savar, Dict. Com. 

T. 1.p. 518. 


The cage of a ſtair-caſe denotes the wooden ſides, or walls 
which encloſe it. | | 


. to a plant which they boil in water, and uſe the decoction to 
waſh the mouth with, as a cure for the toothach. The leaves 
of this are ſmooth and ſhining, like thoſe of the laurel, but 
they are thin and bend like thoſe of the bay. They are four 
or five inches long, and a little more than two inches wide; 
they are rounded at the baſe, and pointed at the tip, and th 
are placed on foot ſtalks of half an inch long, which are bl 

| at each end, and green in the middle; its veins are very con- 

ſpicuous on the leaves, and are on both ſides divided, and 
ramify'd into fibres of a great fineneſs. Phil. Tranſ. No 232. 
CAGIT, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of the 


their woods: it is of a middling ſize, and is all over of a fine 
n colour. 1 


CAGUl, in zoology, the name of a kind of Braſilian monkey, 


the other ſmaller. The large kind is of a grey colour, with a 
mixture of black, and its hairs are longer than thoſe of the 
ſmall ſpecies, its face is round, and it has ſomething of the look 
of a lion; its ears are ſmall, round, black, and naked; its eyes 
are alſo black, as is its mouth, and its forehead is covered with 
a mixture of grey and black hairs ; its tail is above a foot long, 


Quad. p. 154. TAS 
The leſſer cagui is a ſmall and tender animal, but has the ſame 
lion-like face with the larger. Its body is not above ſix fin- 
gers breadth long; its tail about ten fingers; its head is ſmall, 
ſcarce ſo large as a ſmall z its noſe is ſmall and elate; its 
eyes very tender, its mouth little, and its teeth extremely ſharps 
its ears are round, and-ſurrounded with white hairs in a very 
beautiful order; its. hair is all of a rediſh tawney toward the 
| body, and toward the ends of a mixture of white and brown, 
and its tail is variegated with circular rings of white and brown ; 
its voice is extremely ſhrill ; it is naturally an extremely lively 
and 1 creature, but cannot bear 22 ld. 
>AHLLO, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome authors to the 
5 fiſh uſually called the iu u murinus, or wal fiſn. It is properly 


name of the pearch with thirteen rays in the ſecond fin of the 
back, and fourteen in the pri — See PRAU A. | 
CATA, in the Turkiſh military orders, an officer ſerving in the 
; poſt of a deputy or ſteward, and acting for the body of the Ja- 
nizaries. Pocect's Egypt, p- 108. Fu 


a $44 


Al ANI, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, a ſort uf heretics thus de: 
; nominated from one Caianus of Alexandria, their leader, other- 
| reel Aphuburdocitæ. See ArhTHA RDO, 


or Cainites. Damafcen. Hr. 6. Fabric. Cod. Pleud. vet. 
| 1 „Melle 44401 440 $23 5 Teſt) 
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CAGGAW, in botany, a name given, by the people af Guinea, 


Philippine iſland, to a ſpecies of parrot, very common in 


called alſo pougi, of which there are two ſpecies, the one larger, 


and is covered with hairs of a tawney colour. Rays Syn. 


a ſpecies of pearch, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under tlie 


— — — 
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Ta, T. 1. p. 138. Suit: The, Eeclef. T. 2. p. 17. See 


CAIxI TES; Cych a | | 
CAIC, Caighrz Caica; in the fea language, is uſed to denote the 
kiff; or ſloop belonging to a galley. © | 
The Coſſacs give the ſame name caic to a ſmall kind of bark 
uſed in the tiavigation of the black ſea. It is equipt with 40 
or 50 men, all ſoldiers: Their employment is a kind of pi- 
, The Turks have alſo a ſort of caics; which ſome render 
biremes >. — [* Aubin. Diet. Mar. p. 142. » Du Cange, 
3loff, Gree: p. 540. voc. Kater.) | | 
CAJEPUT, an oil brought from the Eaſt-Indies. The ſmell of 
the oil of cajeput reſembles that of cardamoms; hence Dr. 
Trew judges the plant from which it is obtained to be the 
elegans mielegette fpecies, deſcribed Dy Sobelius, or the grams 


paradyſi five me'igitte affinis fraftus. C. B. pin. Commerc. 
Norimb. 17 37. Hebd. 17. H. 2. a . 
Fout or five drops bf this oil of cajeput, in a proper liquor, is re- 


cummended as an excellent nervous medicine, and as of great 
efficacy in the cardialgia. Com. Norimb. 17 32. Hebd. 2. 1737. 
Hebd. 24. and 17 34. Hebd. 5. | 
CAINS, in the darch of Candia, denote Greeks revolted, and re- 
tired to the Venetians, either at Sudazor Spina longa; who in | 
time of war, burn, pillage; and commit all manner of cruelties 
on their antient brethren under the Turks. | 
When a cain or falſe brather is taken, there is no mercy for 
him, they either impale him, or put him to the ganche. Tour- 
: Voyag. du Levant. T. 1. Lett. 2. p. 36. | 
CAJOU, caſhew, or caſſu, an American fruit, ſhaped like a pear, 
having the large end next the ſtalk, and at the ſmall end a nut, 
in ſhape and ſize reſembling a hare's kidney, which is the ſeed | 
of the plant. 
The cajen is the fruit of the acajou, a tree frequent in Jamaica 
and the Catribee iſlands. The nut or ſeed, called in Engliſh 
theraſbew-nut, and ſometimes the appte-bean, bears a near. af- 
finity in figure as well as virtues, to the anacardium, or Malac- 
ca bean, of which ſome make it a ſpecies, under the denomina- 
tion of anacardium occidentale. See AcA jo and ANACAR- 


1 


TUM. | 
Cluſius deſcribes the cajou as reſembling a gooſe egg, bath for 
ſize and fighrey, of a yellow colour, and ſweet; full of u liquor 
like that of a citron: both the fruit and nut are eaten in Ja- 
nikica with great pleaſure; as the former grows bigger, the nut 
diminiſhes. Between the rind and ſhell of — is a fpon- 
gy fubſtance full of a cauſtic oil, uſed againſt tetters, but which 
muſt be diſcharged by roaſting the nut in embers, ere the ker- 
nel is eaten. I he thin aſh-coloured fin 'wherewith the ker- 
nel is coveted, is uſed as an exciter of venery. Bradl. Dict. 
Bot. Mill. Gard. Dict. in voc. Ajacou. Quinc. Pharthac. P. 2. 
ſect. 1. n. 27. p. 75 | | 

CAIRINA, in z6ology, a name by which ſome authors have 

called the Muſcovy duck. * 

CAISSON, in the military art, is ſometimes uſed for a eheſt; 
and in particular for a bomb- cheſt. See Bomp-cnesT,'Cycl. 

The cuiſon is cotiſidered as a ſuperficial mine, or tourneau. Set 

Mime, ( ö | * | | | 

C argon rs a covered waggon to carry bread, or ammuni- 

tion. Milit. Dict. in voc. | * 

Calsso is alſo uſed for a kind of cheſt uſed in laying the founda- 
tions of the piets of bridges. SeeBrrocot and CHEsT-WoORK. 
CAITAIA, in 'zoology, the name of an American monkey, re- 

markable for its ſweet ſmell; it has indeed ſomewhat of a 

ſcent of muſk about it; its hair is long and of a whitiſh yel- 

low'colour ; its head is round; its forchead depreſſed, and ve- 
ry;{mall; its noſe ſmall and flatted, and its tail arch'd. It is 
eafily tamed and kept about houſes, but it is very clamorous 

and quarrelſome. Kay Syn. Quad. p. 158. 

CAKE, a finer ſort of bread, denominateu from its flat, round fi- 

| . — See BREAD. | | | 
e meet with divers compoſitions under the name of cakes ; 

as ſced>cakes, made of 'Rower, butter, cream, ſugar, coriander 
and caraway feeds, mace, and other ſpices and perfumes 
baked in the oven; plumb-cate, made much after the ſame man- 

ner, only with fewer ſeeds, and the addition of A 

cakes, made of a mixture of flower, eggs, &c. fried; chreſe- 

cakes, made of cream, eggs and flower, with, or without 
cheeſe· curd, butter, almonds, c. ; vat-cates, made of fine 
oaten - flower, mixed with yeſt, rolled thin, and laid on an 
iron or ſtone to bake over a flow fire d; ſugar-cales, made of 
fine ſugar beaten and ſearced with the fineſt flower, adding 
butter, roſe water, and ſpices c; ro/e=cates, placenræ 
are leaves of roſes dryed and preſſed into a maſs, fold in che 


fon: for epithems 4.- Hought, Collect. T. 1. N*-g1,/ ſeq. 
* og, ry tees 


p. 2, Teq; - T. 2. in voc. Oat, Id. ibid. in 

voc. Sugar. . Vid. Merl. Cullect. Chym. Leid. c. 368. C. 

Lex. Med. p. 50, See Errruzz, . 
the white or 


given by Phunnier tos genus 
ds called by Linnæus coryophyllum. — 
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of plants 


Gen. 8. See Canrornvxrux. 
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| | ſmall piete bf gtound is incloſed with Boards or turfs, 


CAL 


CALABASH, in commerce, a light kind ef vells! 
ſhell of a gourd, emptied and dried, ſerving for a caſe 
ut divers kinds of goods in, as pitch, roſin, and the lik » 
The word is Spaniſh, calabage, which Gefifies the fan. 
The Indians alfo, both of the north and Touth fea, put d. 
peatls they have fiſhed in calabaſbes, and the Negroes o t 
coaſt of Africa do the ſame by their gold duſt. phe 
The ſmaller calabaſhes are alſo frequently uſed by 
as a meafure, by which they ſell theſe precious 
w_ the Eu 1 
e ſame $ likewiſe ſerve for putting in liquors. 
the office of cups as well as of bottles for A en 
Sc. Def. Scots Settl, at Darien, p. 65. Savar. Dia. Com 
CALABRING i botany by 
in botany, a name by which ſome a 
the rough ſp eenwort or lonchitis aſpera. Ger. El 
ege, a deſcent, or lope in a riding 


CALADE, in the man 
nd, os to bring a horſe to bend his haunches, and 
s of the calves of the legs, bridle, 


made of the 


theſe People 
commodities 


orm his ſtop, with the ai 
_ caveſon, ſeaſonably given. 
The calade is alſo called by the French, baſe. They f. 

ride or gallop down the calade. Guill. Gent, Dict. p. F in 


voc. 
CALAE, CaTLARM, or Car A EMV, denotes a ſpeci i 
a 8 | 4 pecies of Indian 
tin, which by force of fire is tranſmutable int 
made of dur lead. hates Bren 
Alchemiſts alſo pretend, that it may be converted by cementa- 
tion into ſilver, and alledge it as an argument in behalf of 2 


ſſibility of tranſmutation of other metals into gol 
| Four Med. p. 121. * 


CALAINUS, in natural hiſt a name given to the ſi 
otherwiſe called callimus. 825 Sat * 
CALAMBA, or Cal AunAc, in commerce, a kind of wood 


brought from China, uſt fold under the denomination ot 
ALoes, and AGA1LOCauun, 


lignum alces, or agallochum. 

Sir Phil. Vernatti makes calambac, and Hgnum aloes, ſynony- 
mous . Others ſeem to diftinguiſh, reftraining calamba. 
wood to the beſt fort of aloes-wood, growi chiefly in Ma- 
lacca, and Sumatra; and much uſed in India for making of 
beads and crucifixes >, — [* Phil. Tranſ. No 43. p. 55 
d Linſeh. Voyag. I. 1. c. 76. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 2. 
Seck. X. C. 1. p. 180. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. p. 105). ] 


CALAMIFEROUS, a denomination given by ſome to thoſe 
otherwiſe called cximferons plants. Mori ſ. Hint Plant. P. 3. 
Seat. 8. Works of Learn, T. 2. p. 509. CULMIFEROUS 


Aue ARIS Lapis, (Cyel.) in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a mineral ſubſtance, which is properly the ore of zinł. 
It is a ſpungy ſubſtance, of a lax and cavernous ſtructure, yet 
conſiderably heavy. It is found in maſſes of various and ir- 
regular figures, with rugged protuberant and cavernous ſur- 
faces; theſe are of all ſizes, from an ounce to ten or twelve 
pound weight, and'often much more than that. 

Calamine, when pure, is of a pale browniſh grey colour, but its 
Jax and ſpungy ſtructure makes it liable to receive various ad- 
mixtures of extraneous matters, earths, c. and hence it is 
often found yellowiſh or reliſh. Lapis calominaris is much 
uſed externally in cerates for burns, and in collyriums for the 
eyes: its reguline matter, which is zink, ſerves much better 
for the purpoſe of turning copper into braſs than the crude 
Kone or ore. Hills Hiſt. of Foſ. p. 62. | 
Dr. Lawſon was the firſt who publickly proved calamine to 
be the ore of zink. See ZF. 
. -Calamine flone is a ſpecies of foffil catimia ; ſome even take 
it for the true cadmia of Galen and the antients, to which 
| : is 'certain wal ce a near reſemblance : when burnt, its 
ume gathers grows on the ſides of the chimney. 
2 | Meat Arm. 7. c. 3. p. 146. See Eat, Gee. 
It lies in maſſes in perpendicular fiſſures from near the day to 
ten fathom deep, among clay, coarſe ſpar, and riders of ſtone: 
as to appearance it bears a near reſemblance to many of the 
ſorts of lead ores in the north. At Shipttam in Somerſctſhice, 
the «alanine has frequently ' ſparks of lead concreted with it: 
— have ſometimes even found conſiderable quantities 

lead at the bottom of their calanine veins, and might probab 

Find it in che Teſt, if they ſought for it. M oodib. Nat. Hi 

‚ = Foſſ. T. 1. p. 19. Item, p. 106. Item, T. 1. f 
184. 8 CER: nba! i Fru ; 
There are no certain ſigns to direct the miners where to find 
this mineral ſubſtance, only they expect none in grounds that 

| ng _Evtntrunieaticn "with ills, in the enlamine mol 

1 ſame way atid'itiftruments' as they do in the lead 

mines. When ny Hive a por e of it, which 

is dene by 'winding it up in buckets from their works, chef 

nent carry it'awiy'to places where tl N 


. rey with, clean, or bude 
it, us their term is; Which is performed in this manner: 


. 
- 


* 


— 


which a clear ſtream of 


; . ater runs; within, this -inclolw* 
| they ſhovel: their" babes Weich the” reſt of the impure and 
eacthy'parts, Which laſt are wathed away with the. runni%s 
water, leaving the lead (ſome of which is always found ” 
e 


| 


hiſs work) eee "an hevrier ory or parry. erf 
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CALAMINT, Calamintha, in botany, 


9. 73. 


%% When they have thus waſhed it as clean as they can, 
— ——＋ it often in the running ſtream, they 


bieger parts both of the lead and calamine and put 
222 — "chin none of their ore may be loſt, into 


ſieves with 
ſhake u 
the parts 
of Ts bone, the parts of the ca/amine in the middle, 
d the other parts riſe to the top; which laſt being ſkim'd 
off and thrown away, they then take off the calamine, and 
after that the lead. The calamine is next ſpread on a board in 
order to pick out with the hand what traſh there ſtill remains 
it, Ll ; 
When the calamine is ſufficiently prepared by waſhing and 
icking, they carry it to the oven, which reſembles that of a 
bert in form, but is much bigger, and has a hearth on one 


fide which is ſeparated from the reſt * hem or partition] 


n at the top, whereby the e paſſes over and 
— he calamine. They let it lie in the oven for four or five 
hours, during which time they turn it ſeveral times with long 


iron rakes z when it is ſufficiently burnt, baked and dried, they | 


beat it to a powder with long iron. hammers like mallets, up- 
on a thick na; picking out what ſtones they find amongſt 


it; ſo that at laſt the calamine is reduced to duſt to be uſed in | 


diſtemperatures of the eyes. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 198. 


Glauber holds it of an aluminous, others of a ferruginous 


nature. It is aftringent and deterſive, abſorbs acids and hu- 
midities, and thence becomes of uſe in the cure of ulcers, 
and takes off films from the eyes of horſes : ignited and ex- 
tinguiſhed in ophthalmic waters, it is applauded as a collyri- 
um a. Crato's great arcanum for the eyes was the ſtone ground 
fine and mixed up with the marrow of calves ſhanks, or May 
butter d. Paracelſus alſo gave the lapis calaminaris internally <. 
—{* Libav. Alchym. Pharm. c. 10. » River. Prax. Med. 
J. 2. c. 8. p. 162. © Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 121. Boyle, Phil. 
Works, Abr. T. 2. p. 327. Vat. Phyſ. Exper. p. 449, ſeq. 
Grew, Diſc. of Mixt. I. 2. c. 2. 9.] : 

Some of the modern writers have been fond- of deriving 
the word calamine, from the Indian calaem, which with the 
people of that nation is the name of the zink, or tutenag ; 
and had the great alliance which there really is between the 
calamine and zink been known at the time when this name 
was given, it would ſeem a probable opinion enough; but as 
it is certain, that this is but a very modern diſcovery, and 
there is not the leaſt reſemblance in appearance between theſe 
two ſubſtances; it is not probable that the one ſhould have 
been named from the other. The word calamine is much 


more naturally deduced from the general origin of theſe ſort | 


of modern names in the materia medica, that is, the Arabic. 
Aviſenna, Serapio and the other Arabian phyſicians call this 
ſubſtance cl:mia, and ſometimes this word is written calimia. 
The modern Greeks write it celimia, and the word calamia is 
ſo very little different from this, that there need be no far- 
ther ſearch after its origin or etymology. | 
the name of a ge- 

nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind ; the 
upper lip is roundiſh, erect and bifid ; the lower is divided in- 
to three ſegments. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is 
hxea in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower, 
and is ſurrounded by four embryos, which afterwards' become 
ſo many roundiſh ſeeds to which the cup of the flower ſerves 

. as a Capſule. To theſe marks it may be added, that the 
flowers of all the calamints grow in the alz of the leaves, and 
ſtand on ramoſe pedicles. - | 


The ſpecies of calamint enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


eſe: 1. The common calamint, or mountain-calamint, with 
a large flower. 2. The large flowered taller calamint. 3. 
The calamint, with the ſmell of penny-royal. - 4. The ve 
tall mountain-calamint, with the ſmell of penny-royal, wich 
tated leaves and pale blue flowers on long and. branched 
pedicles. 5. The great leaved and a flowered calamint. 
6. The white large flowered large leaved calamint. 7. The 
ſmall lowered calamint. 8. The low round-leaved calamint, 
commonly known under the name of grownd-ivy. 9. The 
Purple-flowered ground-ivy. 10. The ſmaller elegant roun- 
iſh-leaved ground-ivy. 11. The hoary baſil-lea calamint. 
12. The ſhrubby calamint, with the leaves, appearance, and 
nell of winter-ſavory. 3. The marum-leaved ſhrubby Spa- 
nth calamint. 1 4. The long and narrow-leaved cretic cala- 
Ant. 15. The annual thyme-leaved calamint. Tourn. Inſt. 
Car aus is an officinal plant, whoſe leaves ared reputed 
warm, aperient, and diaphoretic, and enter ſeveral alexiphar- 
mc compoſitions. | P 
There are three ſorts of calamint in uſe, viz.. the flveſtris ; 
— 2 or montana; and paluſtris, or aguatica; of which 


ought to be the officinal ſort, tho the ſcarcity of it 


ci us uſually brings the ſecond to market in its ſtead; the 


. taken into the college diſpenſatory, but rarely uſed. 

the college diſpenſatory, we find a compound powder de- 
romunated from calamint. Pharmac: Coll. Med. Lond. p. 1 19. 
Urine. Pharmae, P. 2. ſect.-6. n. 416. Cr. Med. Defin. 


bottoms made of ſtrong wire ; this they dip and | 
and down in a great tub of water, by which ſhaking |. 
of lead, being heavieſt, ſink or pitch 


by 


Sueer. Vol. I. | x — $8 
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CAL 


p. 205. voc. Ka Ray, Synopſ. Stirp. Brit. p. 131. 
Junct. Conſp. Therap. p. 313. 2 i 
CALAMISTRUM, in natural hiſtory, a name by which Lin- 
| . nzus and ſome authors have called a {mall plant, khown among 
us by the name of pepper-graſs; from its having graſſy leaves, 
and round globules at their inſertions reſembling pepper-corns. 
Mr. Vaillant has more properly nam'd it pilu aria. Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. See PiLULARIa. 
CALAMITA, or CaLAamirTs,: (Cycl.) is uſed tg dehotg the 
magnet or loadſtone. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. I. p. 1339. 
Menag. Orig. Fr. p. 149. See MAd NET, Cycl. and Suppl. 
CALAMITIS is alſo uſed for a ſpecies of artificial cadmia, found 
adhering to the ſticks, ladles, and other utenſils wherewith 
they ftir the copper when in fuſion. in the furnace. 
It is denominated ca/amitis, from the Latin ca'amus, a reed, 
on account of its reſemblance to the figure of a reed cloven 
in the middle. Schrod. Pharm. I. 3. c. 19. Cat. Lex. Med. 
P- 121. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. P- 525. 0} 0455 
Agricola alſo gives the denomination ca/amites. to. à kind of 
ſtone-plant growing in the ſea, bearing ſome reſemblance to 
= figure of a reed. Agric. Foſſil, I. 4. in fin. Caf. Lex. 
ed. p. 121. | Nd. 
CALAMITA Alla, in natural hiſtory, the name of an earth 
dug in Spain and Italy, of a hard texture, a white colour, 
and ſtyptic taſte; they pretend that this attracts fleſh in the 
ſame manner as the magnet does iron, and thence call it mag 
nes carneus. See the article MaGxEs Carneus. 
CALAMITA Styrax. See STYRAX. re 
CALAMITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
the oſteocolla, which when in ſmall pieces, ſometimes pretty 
exactly reſembles the barre] of a quill; others have called- 
ſome of the foſſile coralloides by this name, there being fre- 
quently in them the reſemblance of ſeveral quills cemented 
her in ſtone. | 
CALAMUS, Kn, in phyſiology, the ſame with arunde, a 
reed, ruſh, cane, or flag. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 16. c. 35. 
Gorr. Med. Defin. p. 205. voc. Kanawes, INS. 
CALAMUS arenzticus, in the materia medica, a drug very 
erroneouſly confounded with the acorus by moſt writers, and 
uſually called by the ſame name as a ſynonym. The acorus- 
root, which is too often improperly called by the name of 
this drug, is well known to be.a root; whereas this is the 
ſtalk of a ſmall reed: the true calamus aromaticus is of the 
thickneſs of a gooſe quill, full of joints, and three or four 
foot high. It ſhould be choſen large, freſh, clean, without 
leaves or roots among it; of a browniſh red without, and 
white and full of a ſpungy pith within. This pith alſo ſhould 
be of a fair white, for when the drug is old it always be- 
comes yellow, and falls into duſt as if the worms had eaten it; 
it ought eaſily to break into ſmall ſplinters, and to be of a 
a bitter taſte, and very agreeable ſmell, Pomet's Hiſt. of 
| p. 62. 11 10 
It is the ſtalk of an arundinaceous plant, common in Egypt, and 
called by Proſper Alpinus, caſſabell darrira. It is an ingredient 
in the Venice treacle, and is  faid to be good againſt diſeaſes 
of the head and nerves. ; 
CALAMUS indicus petrefactus, in the natural hiſtory of the anti- 
ents, a name given to a ſubſtance found often in the foflile world, 
uſually of about three inches long, half an inch broad, and one 
third of an inch thick, and covered all over its ſurface with 
large round figures, in form of radiated ſtars within. This 
very much reſembled in external appearance the root of our 
common calamus aromaticus of the ſhops turn'd into ſtone, 
and ſeems to have been vulgarly ſuppoſed to be that ſubſtance 
petrified. The more accurate among the earlier writers how- 
ever have by no means countenanced ſo wild a conjeſture, and 
Theophraſtus though he records the ſubſtance under that name, 
as it had no other in his time, yet joins it to the corals 
which, he ſays, grow in the ſea, 88 vegetables, and adds, 
that thoſe, and this ſubſtance, are properly the ſubjects of an- 
2 treatiſe, not of a hiſtory of ſtones. See Tab. of - Foflils, 
8 7. 0 ne FL; '17 
This author's placing it among the corals is perfectly right, 
ſince the ſpecimens of it now Found are plainly 92 — 
corals of the ſtellated kinds, which have been long buried in 
the earth. Hill's Theophr. p. 99. Ax 5 2 d c 
CAL Aus odoratus, in the materia medica, the name of a reed of 
the Eaſt Indies of a very. ſweet ſmell. Our calamus aromaticus 
which is the root of a water plant is a very different ſubſtance. 
Camell. Syllab. p. 22. See CALAMUSs aromaticus,' Supr. 
CALAMUS ſcriptorius, properly denotes à reed, or ruſh to write 
with, anſwering the uſe of the antient ſtylus and modern. pen. 
3 7 — Gr. I. 1. c. 3. p. 21. Pitiſa Lexi Ant. P. 
1. Þ, 318, e dhe Uo wo elt ge oh] 
The antient Ægyptian calamus was a ſort of arundo aquatica 
growing plentifully about Memphis, and on the banks: of the 
CALamus, in the antient denotes a ſimple kind of pi 
men; ; uſually made either of an oaten ſtalk; or à reed. — 


Exerc. ad Solin. p 117. Pitiſ. Lem. Ant. T. p- 318 
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Cal Auus 


Catants an 


or calamus Hructus, among fowlers, a bird- 
call. Salmaſ. ub. ſup. p. 118, et 1087. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
P. 318. See CAL, Cyd. and Suppl. 15 


Caran ds alſo denotes a fort of meaſure otherwiſe called canna, 


of the worm, they are ſubject to 


23. Pitiſe, Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 319. 


CALATHUS, te,, in antiquity, a Kind of hand- baſſtet made 


- - among the poets, than her diſtaff. Hiſt, Acad. Inſcr. T. 3. 
CALATHUs is alſo uſed to denote a drinking cup. Pliny ſeems 


The word is 


* 
** 


A 


12 the ſcarab claſs; it has two antennæ, or horns, 
ed 


miaſt two, but ſhe moſt frequently 
hatch into ſmall worms which are u 


theſe; in about a fortni 


-Trai-de Phyſ. rp. 
CALANGAY, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people 


there; it is all over white, and has a creſt of white feathers on 


eatatua and abacay. | 
CALASH, or CALESR, a ſmall light kind of chariot, or chair, with 
very low wheels, uſed chiefly for taking the air in parks and 


latin carrus, carri, carriſeus, carriſca, carreſca, caleſea, caleche. 
- The 
- fides, for the conveniency of the air, and proſpect; or at moſt in- 
cloſed with light mantlets of wax cloth, to be opened and ſhut at 
| Fs Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have a deſcription of . 
ne fart of calaſb, going on two wheels, not hung on traces, 


if one wheel 
without danger of overturning 


ther flowers, but chiefly, after the example of Minerva, to put 


that af atop. Pliny compares it to that of a 


likewiſe to uſe it for the cal. | 
p. 412. > Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 25. c. .] See CALxx. 
5 


Alſo had calateres, as had likewiſe 


Os, 


YALE: 


CAL 


or reed. Beverin.Synt. de ponder. p. 178, 224, & 262. Mont- 

| Gr. p. 365. Pitiſc. — ub. ſup. See CANNA. 
in natural hiſtory, a name given by the French 
writers to an inſe& that does. vaſt miſchief in granaries. It is 


med of a great number of round joints, and covered with a 
ſoft and ſhort down; from the anterior part of the head there is 
thruſt out a trunk, which is ſo formed at the end, that the crea- 
ture eaſily makes way: with it through the coat or ſkin that co- 
vers the grain, and gets at the meal or farina,on which it feeds ; 
the inſide of the grains is alſo the place where the female de- 


paſits her eggs, that the young progeny 
corn for this purpoſe, ſhe depoſits in it one egg, or at the ut- 


uall 
dies rolled up in a ſpiral form, and — eating till they arrive 
at their full growth, they are changed into chryſalis, and from 
comes out the .perfeR calandre 
Ide female lays a conſiderable number of eggs, and the en- 
creaſe of theſe creatures would be very great, but nature has 
ſo ordered it, that while in the egg ſtate, and even while in that 
eaten by mites ; IT 
vermin are always very plentiful in granaries, and they deſtroy ' 
the far — of theſe larger animals. Deſlandes 


of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of Parrot very common 


its head ; it is of the ſize of a pigeon, and is eaſily kept tame, 
and learnt to talk. It is called alſo in ſome of the Philippines 


word is French caleche, which Menage derives from the 


Orig. p. 1:50. voc. caleche. | | 
anlaſb is for the moſt part richly decorated, and open on all 


ure. Saver. Dia. Com. T. 1. p. 577. voc. carreſſe. 


yet eaſier than the common coaches, over which it has this fur- 
ther advantage, that whereas a common coach will overturn 
on a ſurface a foot and half higher than that 
is will admit of a difference of. 31 of a foot, 
Add, that it would turn over 
and over, that is, after being turned ſo as that the ſpokes are 
parallel to the horizon, and one wheel flat over the head of him 
that rides in it, and the other flat under him, it will turn once 
more by which the wheels are placed in flatu quo, without any 
diforder to the horſe, or ridet. Phil. Tranſ. No 172. p. 1028. 

ASIRIS, or CAaLasss, in antiquity, a linnen tunic worn 
Au Phtenician, Egyptian, Roman and other Prieſts. 


of the other, 


e alſo find mention of the calafiris as worn by the ſoldiers, and 


women. In which laſt ſenſe it ſeems to have been a knot in 
womens gown, whereby it was drawn about the neck. 
Fg. in voc. calaſſit. Voſf. Etym. p. 91. Ferrar de re veſt. c. 


A A viola, in botany, a name given by many wri 
ters to a ſpecies of gentian, called alſo by others pheumonantne. 
See GenTIANA.. | : 
of light wood, or ruſhes ; uſed by the women ſometimes to ga- 


their work in. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 319. 


- The figure of the calathus, as repreſented on antient ns. 


ments, is narrow e Ar ae", upwards, like 

lilly. Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. I. 2t. c. 5. Fab. Theſ. p. 411. ſeq; 3 5 | 
leſs celebrated 


The &lathus or work-baſket of Minerva, is no 


of a flower d. [ Fab. The. 


in antiquity, 2 or officer appointed to pub- 
i * 2:7 apt mp e together | 
rmed from the 


vertiſe the people to leave off work. Serv. ad 


I. 1. v. 


uſed colateres, to call the people to the co- 


es +0 mr rg to in- 
vite 


. 


may be born with pro- 
vſion about them. When the female has pierced a grain of | 


* them ſingle; theſe eggs 
found with their bo- 


| Greek za>, ING I call. Such 
miniſters the pontifices had, whom they uſed to ſend before 
_ them when they went to ſacrifice on 3 days, to ad- 


CAL 


CALAUDRA, in zoology, the name of a bird of the 


] 5 
and of the ſhape of the common lark, but conſiderably ju 


its head is large and thick, its beak ſhorter, and ſtronger th 
in the common larks, but its feet made exactly as theirs, 10 
breaſt is of a ſhining grey, ſpotted with black, like the bun 
of a thruſh ; its back, tail, and wings are of an umbre colo 
or ſomewhat greeniſh brown, and it has a ring of black * 
round ite neck. This bird is either the ſame with the com, * 
Engliſh bunting called by authors emberiza alba, or very jj. 
it. Geſner de Avid. OF 
CALAURITIS, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
; youn to a ſort of Jithargez we find the litharge made in the 
ame operation will be of different colours, according to th 
degree of heat it receives, and we have accordingly dignifpq 
it with the ſounding names of litharge of gold, and litharge of 
ſilver ; the Greeks went yet farther, and added to theſe a third 
kind which they called litharge of lead or molybditis. All 
theſe ſorts of litharge were brought in great abundance from (a. 
lauros, a ſmall iſland near Crete, to the Greeks, for their uf. 
in medicine. The fires here not being ſo ſtrong however a in 
ſome other places, where futnaces were worked, there waz 
leſs of the ee litharge brought from this place than of the 
others. is therefore kept its uſual name of chryſites amon 
them, but the other two were indifferently called calauritii. 1; 
is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh in theſe writers which of the two 
mean by this name; but there is ſo little real difference he. 
tween them that an error is of very little conſequence, 
CALCADIS, in the materia medica, a name given by the Ara. 
bians to white vitriol, or to ſome white vitriolic mineral. Al 
the account we have of the calcadit is in Aviſenna, who in 
treating of the zagi or alzagiat, which is his general name for 
all the vitriolic minerals, tells us, that there are four kinds, 
the colcothar which is yellow, the ſory which is redifh, the 
calcanthum, which is green, and the calcadis which is white, 
CALCAGIUM, in middle age writers, a tax or contribution 
paid by the neighbouring inhabitants towards the making o- 
repairing a common cauſeway. Kenn. Gloſs. ad Paroch, An- 
tiq. in voc. Du Cange, Gloſs. Lat. T. 1. p. 680. 
CALCANTHUM (O.) That ſulphur is contained in vitriol is 
evident from the ſmell it yields in calcination, and in dittillation, 
If it be urged witha ſtrong fire from the beginning; and the ſpirit 
thus drawn be rectify d, the liquor which firſt comes over has a 
highly ſulphureous ſmell. The common oil of vitriol digeſted 
on antimony, and then diſtilled, yields a much greater quantity 
of ſulphur than could have been produced if any other acid li- 
quor had been employed; and the ſame oil of vitricl digeſted 
with ſpixit of vitriol, and diſtiled, yields at the latter end of 
the diſtillation an oil and a large quantity of ſulphureous flow- 
2 The — — 33 in vitriol, is manifeſt in its 
pitit, or in onger acid liquor commonly, but improperly, 
. Called its oil. Theſe are the viinciples of Feriol —_— ; 
but to theſe ſome add another, which is the ſalt ſeparated 
from the colcothar, or caput mortuum of vitriol after diſtilla- 
tion; but this is not di t from the ſaline acid matter, 
which goes off in form of the oil, only that it is more fixed: 
and it is therefore not to be ſuppoſed: an additional principle. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 103. 
CALCAR, in anatomy, the ſame with calcaneum. See Cal- 
CANEUM, Cycl. S! | 
CALCAR,' in glaſs-making, is the name of a ſmall oven, of 
reverberatory ſurnace, in which the firſt calcination of fan, 
and ſalt of potaſhes is made for the turning them into whit 
they call frit. Boerbaave, Chym. p. 184. 
This furnace is made in the faſhion of an oven, ten foot 
long, ſeven broad in the wideſt part, and two foot deep. On 
one fide of it is a trench fix. inches ſquare, the upper pat 
of which is level with the calcar, and ſeparated only from it 
at the mouth, by bricks nine inches wide. Into this t: 
they put ſea coal, the flame of which is carried into ee 
part of the furnace, and is reverberated from the roof upon 
the frit, over the ſurface of which, the ſmoak flies wo black 
and gots out at the mouth of the calcar ; the coals bum on 
iron grates, and the aſhes fall through. Neri's Art of Glu 


p. 240. 5 7 * 
CALCARIOUS, ſomething that partakes of the nature i 
ities of calx, or lime. | 
e ſay a calcarious earth, calcarious tone. 
Lifter ſpeaks much of a calcarious nitre. Lifter, 
* & 24, 38, & 58. See NITRE. 
| Several authors attribute the heat of thermæ, or hot pe 
to the admixture of a-catcarious earth or ſtone with 3 
— Som. = Lettr, d'Ital, T. 28. p. 93. Phil I 
| 91 9. p. 5 4 (ET (3.4 
CALCARIUS Lad, the ſtone of which lime is made. , 
The lapis calcarius is found unfit for the making of glad 
| | reaſon of the acid fak ir abounds cit. Taue, de Lit» 
|. Co 3. n. 7. Caf. Lex. Med. p. 122. a 
CAlGEARIUM? 0. en in antiquity, * 
ar largeſs beſtowed on the Roman ſoldiers for buf ug T. , 
Pi. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 320. Ann., Lex. Min. 
— colcogrium; devicted the daily ſervice f ©” | 


_ _ > 


— 


de Them. 


their gueſto to entertainments.. 
320, Cars, Cycl. pay +. þ 
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CAL 


CALCEDONIANS, a denomination given by copt-writers to 


on. account of their adherence to the council 
ry ne Mem. des Miſſ. T. 2 p. 12. See MELCH1- 
118, CorHT1, MoNoPHYSITES, Sc. Cycl. 

CALCENA, a term uſed by ſome medicinal writers to denote 
a morbid tartareous humor in the body. 

CALCEOLUS, Ladies-ſapper, in botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, ,the characters of which are theſe : The flower 
is of the polypetalous, anomalous kind, conſiſting of ſix ir- 
regular petals, four of which are placed in a ſort of uni- 
form order; and the other two ſtand in the middle a bifid 
petal lying upon an undivided turgid one, which is hollow, 
and emulates, in ſome degree, the figure of a ſlipper or 
wooden-ſhoe. The cup becomes afterwards a fruit which is 
pervious, by means of three feneſtræ, each of which has its 


valve: the ſeeds are ſmall and reſemble duſt. The ſpecies of | 


calceolus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe: 1. The 
common ladies-ſlipper. 2. The ladies-ſlipper, with a larger 
flower. 3. Ihe canada /adtes-ſlipper. 4. 1 he yellow flow- 
ered /adies-ſlipter. See Tab. 1. of botany, Claſs 11, Tuur- 
nef. Inſt. p. 436. ; 

CALCHACCA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the tree whoſe bark is the caſſia lignea, uſed in 
medicine. Piſo, Mant: Arom. p. 165. 

CALCHOCHRUM, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 
call the fumaria or ſumitory. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

(HGH Lapis, among the antients, a name given 
to a ſtone of a black colour and conſiderable hardneſs, which 
when cut into thin plates and ſtruck againſt by any other hard 
body, gave a ſound like that of braſs: it ſeems to have been 
one of the hard black marbles, 


CALLIFRAGA, in __—_ a name. given by ſome authors to 


ſamphire. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. ; 

The antients alſo gave the appellation calcifraga, to the ſea- 
fennel, though on a different account, by reaſon of its ſprout- 
ing up in the middle of ſtones. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 27. c. 9. 
Hardou. Nat. ad loc. 

CalcirRaGus, flone-breaking, an appellation given by ſome 
to the ſcolopendrium ; by others to pimpernel, on account 
of their lithontriptic quality. Ct. Lex. Med. p. 122. 
_— Exerc. ad Solin. p. 1295. en 

CALCINATION, (Cycl. ) is ſometimes alſo called incineration, 
and cinefaction; from which, however, in ſtrictneſs it differs, 
as a ſpecies. from the genus, or as a calx from mere aſhes, 

Caft. Lam. Med. p. 423. ü 92 

Caleining differs from mere burning, as the latter leaves the bo- 

dies of a black colour, the former of a white. one. 

If white wine, tartar, or the white chryſtals of ſuch tartar, 

are burnt without being truely calcined, the caput mortuum 


will be black. But if the calcination be continued, till the 


tartar is perfectly reduced to aſhes, and kept long enough. in a 
ſtrong fire, the remaining calx will be white. And ſo we ſee, 
that not only other vegetable ſubſtances, but even white woods, 
as the haze}, will yield a black charcoal, and afterwards whi- 
tiſh aſhes. Thus alſo animal ſubſtances, naturally white, as 
bones and egg ſhells, grow black upon being burnt, and white 
RIS perfectly calcined. Boyle of Colours, Phil. Works 
abr. T. 2. p 39. 
Hence the wks aduſta nigra, peruſta alla; which yet does 
not hold fo univerſally but that Mr. Boyle finds ſeveral ex- 
ceptions to it. Lead calcined by a ſtrong fire turns to minium ; 
which is of a red colour. See Mixiuu, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Calcination alſo differs from meer combuſtion, or burning, 
in that the former requires the preſence and aſſiſtance of the 
air, whereas the latter may be done without it. Thus a coal 
kept in a veſſel exactly cloſed, will not be calcined tho kept 
ever ſo long in a ſtrong fire; but when taken out into the 


open air, readily falls to pure white aſhes without the help of 


any new calcination. Boyle, Scept. Chym. ap. Phil. Works 
abr. T. 3. p. 290. | 

By calcination, the parts of bodies are not only much broken, 
but rarified and rendered ſpecifically lighter. Thus the gra- 


Vity of crude-lead compared to water, is above 11 to one; of 


ca:cired-lead only as nine to one. And the like holds of other 
metals, yet in - ther bodies calcination ſometimes increaſes the 
abſolute ny while it diminiſhes the ſpecific. Thus four 
ounces of regulus of antimony, by being kept in fuſion an 

r and a half, will gain two drams and a half, notwith- 
ſtanding all that it has loſt 
which ſeems difficult to aſſign. The acceſſion of the particles 


of the fire, which become fixed and retained in the pores of 


the body, are ſuppoſed by Quincy to be the cauſe both of th 
increaſe of the abſolute gravity, and the decreaſe of the ſpe- 
Cific, taking it for 1 that the particles of fire are much 
lighter than thoſe of- the body calcined *.. But this Boerhaav 

will by no means allow him,who makes fire the moſt 
of all the bodies in the univerſe v. — [* Quinc. Lex. Phy. 


Med. p. 63. » Beoerh. Elem. Chem. P. 2. T. 1. c. de Igne.] 


native virtues of metals and gems, ſome urge, are 
loſt by calcination, which i rather 2 tay. e 
mitted to their intimate nature and powers 


# 


by evaporation : the reaſon of 


| | us 
even aflerts, that metalline bodies are not diminiſhed; but ra- 
ther multiplied by calcination 3 which ſeems ſupported by Mr. 
Boyle, who from a number of experiments competing they Pills ſeu calculo. Hud. Lex. p. 638, 


CAL 


ponderability of fire and flame, draws this concluſion, that in 
calcination, the humid and other volatile particles of metals are 
not loſt, but only diſſolved ; ſince from their calces a true me- 
talline ſubſtance may be again procured. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 
122, See Mx TAT, Cycl. and Suppl. 

Potential, philoſophical or chymical CaLcinaTiON, comprehends 

gamation, precipitation, evaporation, fumigation, and 
cementation. See AMALGAMATION, &. 
Detonation by nitre is alſo reduced by Libavius to this ſpecies 
of calcination, See DE TONVATION, Cycl. 

CALCINATION by dry corroſion, is that effected without moiſture, 
by the application of dry corroſive ſalts; to which head be- 
longs cæmentation. | 

CALCINAT1ON by vaporous corroſion, is when metalline bodies 

being reduced to thin plates, are expoſed to the action of an 
acrimonious fume or vapour. 
There are divers ways of performing this; ſometimes the 
plates are ſuſpended over 27ua fortis ; ſometimes over vinegar, 
or the recrements of preſſed grapes; ſometimes, cſpecially the 
nobler metals, over melted lead or quick ſilver, Sc. Rul. 
Lex, Alch, p. 126. 

Humid CAaLcinaT10N is either by vapour, or immerſion, Iron 
is calcined to a ſubtile crocus, by a vaporous corroſion over 
ſtrong aqua fortis. Lead is calcined to ceruſe over vinegar, 
copper over the recrements of grapes. 

Humid CALCINATION by 3 is when the body is dipt 
into the corroſive fluid, and is either performed by amalgama- 
tion or precipitation. 

Reverberatory CALCINATION, properly denotes the ſolution or 
reduction of a body into a calx or impalpable powder ; ſome- 
c_ alſo denominated alcohol, See ALCoHoL, Cycl. and 

bl. | 

CALCINATUM, a calx or body which has undergone calci- 
nation, See CaLx and CALCINATION. 

CALCINATUM majus is uſed by alchemiſts for any thing ren- 

dered ſweet by chemical art, which of its own nature was 

not ſo; as mercurius dulcis, or ſaccharum ſaturni. 

CaLCINATUM minus denotes a thing which is naturally ſweet, 
+ ſugar, manna, &c. Rul. Lex. Alch. p. 127. GCaft. Lex. 

p. 121, 

CALCIS Os. See Os Calcts, | 

CALCULARII, in antiquity, a ſort of juglers who praftited 
flight of hand. Their art conſiſted in laying ſeveral calculi, 
or counters on the table, then covering with cups, and 
ſhifting and changing them with dexterity, like what is prac- 
tiſed by our jugglers. Buleng, de Theatr. T. 1. p. 40. Pi- 
tiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 324. 5 | | 

CALCULARY of a fear, a pare. #756 of little ſtony knots diſ- 
3 through the whole parenchyma of the fruit. 

e calculary is moſt obſerved in rough taſted or choak pears. 
The knots lie more continuous and compact together towards 
the pear, where they ſurround the acetary, See AckrA RT. 
About the ſtalk they ſtand more diſtant, but towards the cork 
or ſtool of the flower, they ſtill grow cloſer, and there at laſt 

= together into the firmneſs of a plumb-ſtone. | 
he calculary is no vital, or eſſential part of the fruit; the 
ſeveral knots whereof it conſiſts being only ſo many concre- 
tions or precipitations out of the ſap, as we ſee in urines, 
wines, and other liquors. Grew, Anat. of Plant. I, 1. c. 6. 


F. 3. ſeq. p. 41. . 

CACULATORES, in antiquity, accountants who reckoned their 
ſums by calculi, There were ſeveral ſervants under this de- 
nomination in great families. Children alſo at ſchool were 
taught to practiſe the ſame. Pignor. de Serv. p. 336. Pitiſc: 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 324. 

In the antient canons, we find a ſort of diviners, or enchan- 
ters, cenſured under the denomination of calculatores. Bingh. 
Orig. Eccleſ. I. 16. c. 5. $. 6. 3 

r agg 1 cl.) 9 denotes a little ſtone or pebble, 
antiently uſed in ing computations, taking of 
playing at tables, and — like. h \ 5 5 * 
n after times, pieces of ivory, and counters ſtruck of ſilver, 
gold, and other matters, were uſed in lieu hereof, but ſtill 
Deer the antient names. Pitiſc Lex. Ant. T. I. p. 324, ſeq. 
Hence the phraſe ponere calculos, to denote a ſeries of nay, 
and a multitude of others alluding to the uſe of theſe tals 
in accounts. Computiſts were by the lawyers called calculs- 
nes, when they were either ſlaves, or newly freed men ; thoſe 
of a better condition were denominated calculatores, or nigne- 
rarii: ordinarily there was one of theſe maſters in each fa- 
mily of diſtinction; the title of whoſe office was &@ calculis, 
or a rationibus. | Hiſt. Acad. Inicr. vol. 3. p. 392. + * 
The Roman j antiently gave their opinions by caltul!, 
which were white for abſolution, and Mack Ar bee — 

Cr Lox. Jer; pr gente 3 Sf a grant 

Hence calculvs albus, in antient writers, denotes a favourable 
vote, either in behalf of a perſon to be abſolved and acquitted 

1 „or elected to ſome dignity or poſt; as calculus 
niger co | 430 | W 


— 


who marked their or prof} 
their unhapp e 1 


d white, and 
put each ni 2 urn. 


phraſes, Agrar-; — 2 * 
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Beſides the diverſity of colour, there wete ſome alſo which | | 
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Calender amounts to much the ſame with what is otherywic. 
called almanac, and by the Romans faſti. See ALMARAC, C, 
; axed Sup pl. d. 
The days in calendars were originally divided into o& 
or eights, but afterwards, in imit-tion of the Jews, into heh. 
domades, or ſevens; which cuſtom, Scaliger obſerves, was 
not introduced among the Romens till after the time of The,. 
doſius. Scal. de Emend. Temp. I. 4. Fab. The. p. 41 
There are divers calendars, according to the different forms of 
the year, and diſtributions of time, eſtabliſhed in differen: 
countries. Hence the Roman, the Jewiſh, the Perſian, the 
— the Gregorian, &c. calendars. 
e antient Roman calendar is given by Ricciolus *, Stryy;. 
us d, Danet ©, and others; by which we ſee the order and 
number of the Roman holy days, and work d.ys. How it 
ſtood according to the deſcriptions of Ovid, Columella, and 
Pliny, is alfo | Jah by Petavius d in his uranologium, where. 
in are repreſented the riſings and ſettings of the principal {tars 
and alterations of the weather. How it ſtood in the time of 
Conſtantine the great, anno Chriſti 325, is alſo ſhewn by the 
fame Petavius ©. Blondel, Clavius, and Gaſſendi, have writ. 
ten expreſly on the Roman calendar *.—[* Chronol. Reform, 
I. 1. c. 22. p. 49, ſeq. * Synt. Antiq. Rom. c. 8. p. 3c, 
ſeq. < Di. Ant. Rom in voc. De Doctr. Temp. Ed 
. Ult. Batav. an. 1703. P. 3. p. 60, ſeq. * Lib. cit. p. 67, ſeq. 
f 'Trev. Di. Univ. T. 1. p. 1348 
From the time of the council of Nice, held in 327, to the 
year 1582, the Julian Roman calendar obtained through chri- 
ſtendom, only with the addition of the dominical letter, gol- 
den number, and cycle of the ſun; on which the time of ce- 
lebrating Eafter depends. To which have been ſince added, 
the Chriſtian feaſts, both moveable and immoveable, and the 
names of the ſaints commemorated in the Romiſh church on 
each day of the month. Regio Montanus firſt began to in- 
ſert the courſe of the ſun, moon, and planets, with aftronc- 
mical predictions of the weather. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 294. 
The T calendar is largely explained by Claw ius, and 
defended againſt the obſervations of Mæſtlinus, Jo. Scaliger, 


had figures or characters painted or ee on them, as thoſe 
which were in uſe in taking the ſuffrages both in the ſenate 
and at aſſemblies of the people. 
The calculi were made of thin wood, poliſhed and covered 
over with wax of the ſame colour: this we learn from Cicero, 
ceratam unicuique tabellam dari cerd legitimd, Their form is 
ſtill ſeen in ſome medals of the Caſſian family; and the man- 
ner of caſting them into the urns; in the medals of the Lici- 
nian family. Cic. de Divin. c. 7. 

_ The letters marked upon theſe calculi were U. R, for uti regas, 
and A for antiquo ; the firſt of wich expreſſed an approbation 
of the law, the latter a rejection of it. | 
Afterwards the judges, who ſat in capital cauſes, uſed calculi 

marked with = etter A, for abſolvo, C for condemno, and 
N. L, for non liguet; ſignifying a more full information was 

| A Hiſt. Acad. Inſcr. ubi ſupra. 
e may alſo mention another ſpecies of calculi uſed at the 
public games, whereby the rank and order in which the athle- 

. tz were to fight was determined. If for inſtance they were 
twenty, then twenty of theſe pieces were caſt into an urn; 

-,exch ten were marked with numbers from one to ten, and 
the law was, that each of thoſe who drew, ſhould fight him 

Who had drawn the ſame number. 
Theſe were called calculi athletici. 

; \ Ther. T. 3. p. 394, ſeq. 

Calcurus Minervæ, among the antient lawyers, denoted the 
deciſion of a cauſe, wherein the judges were equally divided. 
The expreſſion is taken from the hiſtory of Oreſtes, as repre- 
ſented by Aſchylus and Euripides; at whoſe trial, before the 
Areopagites for the murder of his mother, the votes _ 
equally divided for and againſt him, Minerva interpoſed an 
gave the caſting vote, or calculus, in his behalf. Hein. Lex. 
niv. Hiſt. T. 3. p. 470. Bibl. Germ. T. 28. p. 161. 

M. Cramer, ptofeffor at Marpurg, has a diſcourfe expreſs, 

die calcula minerve; wherein he maintains, that all the effect 


an entire equality of voices can have, is to leave the cauſe in 
Hatun quo. | 


oades, 


Mahudel. in Hiſt. Acad. 


CALcuLii tiburtini, à ſort of figured ſtones, formed in great 
lenty about the cataracts of the Anio, and other rivers in 
taly ; of a white colour, and in ſhape oblong, round, or 

echinated. They are a ſpecies of the ſtiriz lapidez, and ge- 

nerated like them; and fo like ſugar-plumbs in the — 
that tis a common jeſt at Rome to deceive the unexperienced, 

by ſerving them up at deſerts. Mercat. Metalloth. Arm. 9. 

e. % 234. 

CALCULUS is alſo uſed in antient grammatic writers for a kind 

of weight equal to two grains of cicer. Some make it equi- 
valent to the filiqua, which is equal to three grains of barley. 

Two calculi made the ceratium. Fab. Theſ. p. 412. 

CALDA, or CaLpum, in the antient diet, denotes hot water, 
uſed much among the Romans, antiently, as a drink, partly 

for pleaſure, and partly for health. 

The word is form'd for calidus, hot; aqua being underſtood 

calda, q. d. calida aqua. | | | 

Lipſius, Caſtalio, 1 Baccius, and Freinſhemius, 

have treated largely de potu caldæ, or caldi. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 

1721. p. 354, ſeq. | | 

CALDARIA Fudiciaria, the method of trial, or purgation by 

boiling water. See PURGAT1ON and ORDEAL, Cycl. 

CALDARIUM, in the antient baths, denoted a brazen veſſel 

or ciſtern, placed in the hypocauſtum full of hot water, to be 


- 


drawn thence into the piſcina or bath, to give it the ne- 


. ceflary degree of heat. See BaTH, Cycl. and Suppl. 

In this ſenſe, the caldarium ſtood contradiſtinguiſhed from th 
.  tepidarium and frigidarium. Vitruv. de Archit. 1. 5. c. 10. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 306. p. 21 
CALDARIUM alſo denoted the 


- "vaulted room, wherein by hot dry fumes, without water, 
ple were brought to a profuſe ſweat. 


* 


wiſe denominated vaporarium, ſudatorium, and laconium; in 


the Greek baths, Hpocauſlum, vroxavew, Dempft. Parallip. ad | 


Roſin. I. 1. C. 14. p. 82. Mercurial. Gymnaſt. I. 1. c. 10. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 326. 


Calparium As, denotes pot-metal. Plz. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 34. 
C. 8. See PoT-metal. bor "4 
CALDRON, a large kitchen utenſil, commonly made of cop- 
per; having a moveable iron handle, whereby to hang it on 
the chimney hook. 


The word is form'd from the French chaudron,” or rather the | 
Latin caldarium, of caldus, or ca'idus, hot. Savar. DiR. | 


Comm. T. x. p. 704. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1702. 
4 voc. Chaudron, ; . rh | 
Boiling in C.DrONs,. caldariis 
4 of in middle age writers, decreed to diverſe forts of 
criminals, but chiefly to debaſers of the coin. Du Cange, 
Slo. Lat T. 1. p. 682. 1 od 


One of the torments inflicted on the antient Chriſtian mar- 


K 2 boiling in chaldrons of water, oil, Cc. Scboerg. 


3 . Ant. „251. 5 —5 I * ; ” 
.CALEN DAR Ori) — The word calendar is alſo written kalen- 
dur, halendarim, being form'd from the word 1 ; an- 


tiently written in capital letters at the head of each month. 


2. i 
flore, or ſudatory, being a cloſe |. 


P. whe he Gs with wht inns ocher- |, 


decoquere, is a capital puniſhment 


Georg. Germanus, and Franc. Vieta. 
. The three Chriſtian calendars are given by Wolſius in his ele- 
ments of chronology. 
The Jewiſh calendar was fixed by Rabti Hillel, about the 
year 360, from which time the days of their year may be te- 
duced to thoſe of the Julian calendar, which before, by reaſon 
of the uncertainty of the commencements of their montts 
and years, and of the quantity of their intercalations, they 
could not be. Concerning the Jewiſh calendar, ſee M olf, Elem. 
- Chron. where he alſo ſhews how to reduce, or accommodate 
the Turkiſh calendar. See alſo Prid. Connect. T. 1. pref. p. Ig. 
Item, 1. 3. p. 264. | | 
CaLEnDaR, Kalendarium, originally denoted among the Ro- 
mans, a book containing an account of monies at interef, 
which became due on the calends of January; the uſual time 
when the Roman uſurers let out their money. Senec. de Be 
| nef. I. 7. c. 10. Item, I. 1. c. 2. Ejuſd. Epiſt. 14. Item, 
Ep. 87. Fab. Theſ. p. 413. | 
CALENDAR is alſo applied to divers other compoſitions reſpect- 
ing the twelve months of the year. 
In this ſenſe Spencer has given the ſhepherds calendar; Evely", 
the gardners calendar, &c. 
CALENDAR is alſo extended to an 
tion of perſons or things. ; 
L4. Bacon wiſhes for a calendar of doubts *. A late writer hs - 
| ar a calendar of the perſons who may inherit eſtates in fee 
P 


orderly table, or enumert- 


imple Þ.—[* Bac. de Augm. Scient. 1' 3. c. 4. Opp. I. 
. 106, * Lond. 1736, 8. ; 

CALENDAR Glaſs, vitrum calendare, a name formerly given by 
ſome writers to a thermometer, or graduated tube, whereby 
to meaſure the degrees of heat. Bac. Nov. Organ. I. 2. Opp. 
T. 1. p 330. Item, p. 325. See THERMOMETER, HEAT) 
Sc. Cycl. and Suppl. | 
CALENDAR Brothers, fratres calendarii, a ſort of devout ” 
ternities, compoſed of eccleſiaſtics as well as lay-men 3 ae 
chief buſineſs was to procure maſſes to be ſaid, and alm d 
ſtributed, for the ſouls of ſuch members as were rw g 
They alſo made laws and regulations for church diſcip M 
within their ſeveral diſtriQs ; which became of force by wo 
confirmed by abbots or other prelates. They received £ 
and donations of money, lands, Ec. out of which the) 1 

frayed the charge of obits, wax- candles, and the like; 

remained was ſpent in a collation in memory of the © 
Schoet. Ant. Lex. p. 252. they 
They were alſo denominated ralend brothers, by reaſon oe 

uſually met on the calends of each month, though in © 
places only once a quarter. | | 3 
eg 


Aſtronomical CAL EN DAR, an inſtrument en 5 
plates, printed on paper, and paſted on board, with 3 G's 
llider which carries a hairy and ſhews by inſpection, OG 
meridian altitude, right aſcenſion, declination, riſing. gas 
amplitude, &c.' to a greater exactneſa than our commou g 
will fhew, Harris, Lex. in voc. Aftronomical. ©, {the | 
CALENDARIUM Fefum. The Chriſtians retained much a f 
' ceremony and wantonneſs of the Calends of January, whi u 
many ages was held a feaſt, and celebrated by the cl wh 


| 
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t indecencies, under the names feſtum kalendarym, or - mood of the firſt figure. N aleh. Lex. Phil. p. 338. Set 
| -1conbrum or ſtultorum, that is, the feaſt of fools : ſome- CELANTES. 2 5 | | 
| ry alſo libertas decembrica. The people met maſked in the CALENTURE (Cyl. )—This diſtempet ſometimes comes on 
res and in a ludicrous way proceeded to the election of | without a fever, and may be carried off, by proper methods, in 
: ks pope, or biſhop, who exerciſed a juriſdiction over] A few days without any ſeveriſhneſs growing upon the patient 
* ſuitable to the feſtivity of the occaſion : fathers, coun- | from its continuance, The firſt ſymptom is, the perceiving 
il. and long labouted to reſtrain this licence to little] grten leaves as it were on the water, and a defite of getting 
cils, * PIE 6nd the feaſt of the Calends in uſe as low as | at them: yet this is ſo far from being attended with a fever, 
ke cloſe of the 15th century. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 3. that it is certain, the fleſh of the patient is colder than uſual, 
183 ſeq. voc. Kalendæ. Luſa Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. p. 547. and the pulſe flow and temperate, ; 
La KanarJus efln, Schoet. Ant. Lex. p. 251. The firſt ſtep toward a cure is, the giving a briſk vomit; this 


l.)—At Paris they have an extraordina has the immediate effect of diſpelling the fancy of the green 
CALENDER ri 2 & leaves and trees in the water; after this, ſalt of wormwood, 


is ki led the royal calender, made by order 
22 5 Se table 2 plank of which 4 made a little diaſcordium arid conſerve of roſes vitriolated are / 4 
of 5 block of ſmooth marble, and the upper lined at bottom] per, and bleeding in the arm ; and if that does not take effect, 
with a plate of poliſhed copper. 1 the opening of the temporal artery is proper: a thin diet and 
There are alſo calenders without wheels, which are wrought | cream of tartar in water-gruel, after theſe things, generally 
a horſe harneſſed to a wooden bar, which turns a large ar- | cures the remains of the diſeaſe. 


bor placed upright ; at the top of which, on a Kind of lan- I The ſeat of this diſorder is in the ſtomach, and its principal 
thorn, is wound a rope, the two ends of which being faſtened ſource ſeems to be the cating ſalt proviſions tor a long time 
to the two extremities of the upper plank of the engine, give] together. Hehce it is that a vomit has ſo immediate a good 


it motion. But the horſe calender is in leſs eſteem than the ect, and that diluting medicines alone are neceſſary to com- 
wheel kind, as the motion of this latter is more equable and leat the cure. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 988 
certain. Favar. Dict. Comm. TX y, p- 526. voc. Calendre. he word calenture is Spaniſh, calonturu, ſignifies a heat, 


CALENDER alſo denotes the workman who manages the ma- fever, or ague ; from the Latin cal, to be hot. 
chine above deſcribed ; applying the cloth or ſtuff underneath, Calentures are chiefly found in ſailing towards the Weſt- 
after having firſt wound it on the rollers. Indies, as they approach the tropic. Thoſe affected with them 
CALENDERS is alſo the name of a fort of derviſes ſpread thro” have a fierce look, and are very unruly, being ſo eager to get 
Turky and Perſia, whoſe order is not in general eſteem among | to their imaginary cool verdure, and fo ſtrong that fix men 
the ometans, as being reputed leſs abſtemious and ſtrict in| | ſometimes ſcarce ſuffice to detain them. The diſeaſe chiefly 
' morals than Tome other orders. D' Herbel, Bibl. Orient. p.] ſeizes the young and ſtrong eſpeeially of a ſanguine com- 
244. See Dervis, Cycl. plexion ; the pulſe is extremely low. When taken in time it 
CALENDRING, the paſling of cloths thro* the calender. See rarely proves mortal. Bonet. Medic: Septentr. J. 1. Sect. 6. 
CAL END ER, Cycl. and Suppl. .. P 83. Shaw, New Pract. Phyſ. p. 406, ſeq. Caft. 
We read of calendring worſteds . To improve linen farther, |: Lex. Med. p. 123. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 290. p. 1562, ſeq. 
the drapers get ſeveral ſorts of their cloths calendred ; where- CALERUTH, a word uſed by ſome authors to Expreſs an in- 
their threads are made to lie flatter and ſmoother. Hough-| dication of a deſire to the firſt perpetual ; as when any thing 
ton deſcribes calentring as performed by rolling the cloths on] bas a defire to return to the firſt matter from which it pro- 
t wooden rollers, and laying them under a huge wooden] ceeded. Nd. S ITLCINS | 
bor full of weighty * which is drawn by a horſe to CALF, vitulus, in zoology. There are two ways of breedin 
and fro on ſeveral of theſe rollers v. [* Stat. 5. Hen, VIII. calves that are intended to be feared ; the one is to let the ca 
c. 4, & 35. Ejuſd. c. 5. Cowel, Interp. in voc. > Hought. jon with its dam all the year round: this is the method in 
Coll. T. 2. Ns 352. p. 402.] | the cheap *. — and is generally allowed to make 
CALENDS (Cc. —Hederic * and others give us tables of the. the beſt cattle. ' The othef way is to take them from the dam 
ceulendi, to ſhew the days of our months correſponding to each] after they have ſuck'd about a fortnight; they are then to be 
day of the Roman calendæ. But they may be found without] taught to drink flat milk, which is to be made but juſt warm 
tables by this rule: To the number of the days in the pre-} for them, it being very dangerous to give it them too hot. 
ceding month. add two, and from the ſum ſubſtract the num-} The beſt time of weaning calves is from January to May ; 
ber of the caleiids given, the remainder is the day of our they ſhould have milk for twelve weeks after, and a fortnight 
month. [* Schul., Lex. p. 639, ſeq} before that is left off, water ſhould be mixed with the milk 
Thus the fifth of the calends of October will be found to an · in larger and larger quantities. When the calf has fed on 


ſwer to the 27th of September. For | milk about a month, little whiſps of hay ſhould be placed all 
| Sept. 30 was prid. Kalend. about him in cleft ſticks to induce him to eat. In the be- 

29 — tert. ginning of April they ſhould be turned out to graſs; only for 

r a few days they ſhould be taken in for the night, and have 

27 quint. milk and water given them ; the ſame may alſo be given them 


3 92 in a pail ſometimes in the field, till they are fo able to feed 
Calxxps, Kalmde, are alſo uſed in church hiſtory to denote} themſelves that they do not regard it. The graſs they are 
conferences antiently held by the clergy of each deanry, on] turned into muſt not be too rank, but ſhort and ſweet, that 
the firſt day of every month, concerning their duty an con- they may like it and yet get it with ſome labour 
duct, eſpecially in what related to the impoſition of penance, Calves ſhould be always weaned at graſs, for if it be done 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 3. p. 185. voc. Nalendæ. Trev. with hay and water, they often grow big-belly'd on it and 
Dict. Univ. T. x. p. 1347. 1 I are apt to rot. When thoſe — the males are ſelected 
Carkxps is alſo an appellation given to religious and devout which are to be kept as bulls, the reit ſhould be gelt for oxen : 
ſocieties, otherwiſe called confraternitates ; probably named] the ſooner the better. Twenty days old is a very good time, 
lalendæ, by reaſon of their meeting on the calends of each] or any thing between that age and ten days. About London 
month, Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 3. p. 185. voc. Kalende. |} almoſt all the calves are fatted for the butcher. The reaſon of 
Carenps of January, in Roman antiquity, was a ſolemn feſtival} this is, that there is a good market for them; and the lands 
conſecrated to Juno and Janus; wherein the Romans offered] here are not ſo profitable to breed upon as in cheaper coun- 
vows and facrifices to thoſe deities, and exchanged preſents tries. The way to make the calves fat and fine is, the keep- 
among themſelves as a token of friendſhip. - | ing them very clean, giving them freſh litter every day, and 
It was only a melancholy day to debtors, who were then] the hanging a large chalk ſtone in ſome corner where can 
obliged to pay their intereſts, c. Hence Horace calls it eaſily get at it to lick it, but where it is out of the way of being 
triftes calendæ. Hor. I. 1. Serm. Sat. 3. | j fouled by their dung and urine. The coops are to be ſo 
CALENDULA, in pharmacy, the herb, or flower popularly | as not to have too much ſun upon them, and ſo high above 
called marygold, uſed in the ſhops as a cardiac and-alexiphar-f the ground that the urine may run off. They alſo bleed them 
mic, of like, though of inferior virtue to ſaffron. Quinc. once when they are a month old, and a ſecond time before 
Diſpenſ. P. 2. Sect. 6. p. 425. Funck. Conſp. Phyſ. p. 122, kill them 3 this is a great addition to the beauty and 
& 215. See MARYGOLD. I whiteneſs of their fleſh; the bleeding is by ſome repeated 
CALENTES, in philoſophy, a ſort of ſyllogiſm in the fourth, much oſtener; but this is ſufficient. | 
commonly called galenical figure, wherein the major propo-]* Calves are very apt to be looſe in their bowels; this waſtes 
ſition is univerſal and affirmative ; and the ſecond or minor, and very much injures them. The remedy is, to give them 
well as the concluſion, univerſal and negative. I © chalk ſcraped into milk, pouring it down with a horn; If 
is is intimated by the letters it is compoſed of, where the] this does not ſucceed, they give them bole armenic in large 
A ſignifies an univerſal affirmative, and the two E's as many] doſes, and uſe the cold bath every morning. If a cow will 
univerſal negatives. Ex. gr. a * I not let a ſtrange calf ſuck her, the: common method is to rub 
CA.' Every affliction in this world is only for a time. both her noſe and the calf's with a little brandy : this gene- 
Ike No ichen, which is only for a time, ought to diſturb — —.— them after à few ſmellings. Mortimer s Huſ- 
? SIRE ee i 5k | -bafidry, p. 240. „ae 
.Es. No afliction ought to diſturb us which happens in this CALx, Ad ah ſportſmen, is: uſed for:a.male hart, or hind of the 


1 


. firſt year. Cox, Geht. Recr. P. 1. p. 6, ſeq. Dict. Ruſt. 
The Ariſtotelians not allowing the fourth figure of ſyllogiſi T. 1 in 1 TFT FE. | 4 : 1 uy; 221 
— a CALF alſo denotes the young of the whale. Phil. Tranſ N- 
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_ burn'this word into CElAntEs, and make it only an 
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Cat.r's ins, in the leather manufacture, are prepated and: 


dreſſed by the tanners, ſkinners, and curriers, who ſell dem 
for the ule of the ſhoemakers, ſadlets, bookbinders, and other 
artificers, who employ them in theit ſeveral manufactures. 


.Cair-ftin dreſſed in ſumac, denotes the ſkin,of this animal cur- 


ried black on the hair fide, and dyed of an orange colour on 
the fleſh ſide, by means of ſumac, chiefly uſed in the making 


ol belts, rer 1 
The Engliſh calf-ftin is much valued abroad, and the com- 


merce thereof very conſiderable in France and other countries; 
where divers attempts have been made to imitate it, but hi- 
therto in vain. Mr. Colbert, to whom France owes a great 
number of uſeful arts and eſtabliſhments of this kind, ſet on 
foot a company of undertakers in 1665 who ſet up a ma- 


of this kind under the denomination of bonnets tan- | 


naurs. But after an hundred thouſand livres ſunk in the un- 
dertaking, they were forced to deſiſt. | | 


l The attempt however had the effect to facilitate the procure- 


feine only bad been allowed to be exported ; the larger 


ment of the true Engliſh d= ſkins. Till that time, the ſmaller 


from 


les II. fearing a total interdict of the Engliſh cal ſæins in 


| 
| 


m—_ 


5 to 45 pds. being forbid to be carried out of England. But 


rance, where the chief demand for them was, in caſe the new 


company ſucceededa took off the prohibition, and allowed fo- 


CALI is 


„ 


reigners to 
even 


away ſkins of all weights and qualities, and 
ced the duty on exportation, _. 


What is like to baffle all vours for imitating the Engliſh! | 


calf. in France is, the ſmallneſs and weakneſs of the calves 
about Paris; which, at 1 5 days old, are not ſo big as the En- 
liſh ones when they come into the world. 

he tat war of 1702, put the French on divers 
withqut the help of the 
certain they make a ſhift without it; generally contenting 
themſelves with what their own country affords. Savar. Dict. 
Comm. T. 2. p. 1846, ſeq.” See alſo Howght. Collect. T. 1. 
Ne 123. Pp. 323, ſeq- Item, Ne 126. p. 331. | 

uled to denote potaſhes, or the ſalt of the plant ali. 
Set Kak. | 


CALICAPHA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


. » Whitethorn, ORF 2 7 oY Bf 1 
- CALICULARIS, in „a name given by ſome authors to 
henbane. 


See HyosCIA uus. 


the common hyoſciamus, or 


CALIDUCTS {(Cycl.)—This name ſeems to owe its origin to 


Sir Henry Wotton, , It is formed by analogy to ventiducts, 
Whi the antient calidad?s were a cuftom or a delicacy, 
they ſeem both for thrift and uſe preferable to the German 
ſtoves ; and might even challenge the advantage over our own 


| _ faſhion, were it not that the very fight of a fire adds ſome- 


C 


thing of luſtre to a room. olf. Elem. Archit. T. 1. p. 17. 
ALIFTA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for a ſort 
of yellow - fungus common about the roots of trees, as the 


5 Ec. P ar aceifus. 5 ; ' 
CALIGA, in Roman antiquity, was the proper ſoldier's ſhoe, 


made in the ſandal faſhion, without, upper leather to cover the 
ſuperior part of the foot, tho otherwiſe reaching to the middle 
of the leg, and faſtened with thongs. The ſole of the ca/iga 
was of wood, like the ſabot of the French peaſants, and its 


bottom ſtuck full of nails; which clavi are ſuppoſed to have 


deen very long * in the ſhoes of the ſcouts and ſentinels ; 
whence theſe were called by way of diſtinction, calige ſpecu- 


latoriæ d; as if by. mounting the wearer to a higher 


- 
- * 


8 © 


Ivy, 10 prevent their making a noiſe .—I. Vid. Plin. Hiſt. 


ga. 


they gave a greater advantage to the fight. The others will 
have the calige fpeculatoriz, to have been made ſoft and wool- 


Nat. I. 44. c. 14: Item, I. 9. c. 18. Hardouin, Not. ad. Joc. 
Suck. in Calig. c. 52. Tertull, de Coron. © Aquin, Lex. 


In che d 

ſenators, though of a form ſomewhat different from that 
the ſoldiery. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 328. 
Eccleſiaſtical writers ſpeak alſo of culigæ, as a particular ſo 


— 
+ 


of ſhoes or ſandals worn b 8 5 wh 
1. p. 684. Ejuſd. 


they celebrated maſs — cally. . Du Cange, 


.. vocab.:Eccleſ. p. 40. | 46 bi Een woot! 
CALIGATTYL, an appeliation given by ſome antient writers 


* 


- 
R 


The caliga was the badge, or ſymbol of a ſoldier; whence tq 


| 


the common ſoldiers in the Roman armies, by reaſon of th 
- ealiga;/ u peculiar fort of ſhoe worn by them. Fav, Sat.; 16 
v. 24. Fust. in Auguſt. c. 25. Kenn. Rom. Ant. P. 2.1. 5 
s d. 8. p. 32 


5: Fab. Theſ. p. 414. Cole: Lex. Jur. p. 136. 


take away the belt and caliga, imported a diſmiſſion or caſhi 
7 dogs Du Cange, Glof'Gree. p. 550. voc. KW 
or. CALIGATI10, in medicine, an opacity, W 


5 


1 v 


x. * 9 — 


CALIMUS, 
CALIN, the name of a ſort of mixt metal, ſeemi 


CAL 


dineſs of: the anterior ſurface of the ch Ralline, cauf 
dimneſs or ſuffuſion of fight. Plin, Hiſt. Nat, 1, 29 8 
Mem. de Trev. 1726. p. 2186. | 12 
The caligo is the ſame with what the Greeks call Aeg, act 
%; Gerr. Med. Def. p. 67. voc. Age. See Acuys, 
See the article CaLLiMvs, 


of lead and tin. It is prepared by the Chiniefs, —— 
_ * 2 * th 0 tea· caniſters, coffee · pots, and 
e like. In ſome places alſo cover thei 5 
it a2 we do with lead, 5 
CALIPH (Cycl. )—One of the chief functions of the caliph, | 
quality of imam, or chief prieſt of muſulmanifm, was, 10 b. 
gin the public prayers every Friday in the chief Moſque, May 
to deliver the #hothbah or ſermon. after times, they had 
aſſiſtants for this latter office; but the former the . 
performed in perſon. The calipb was alſo obliged to lead the 
pilgrims to Mecca in perſon, and to march at the head of the 
armies of his empire. He granted inveſtitures to princes 
and ſent ſwords, ſtandards, gowns, and the like, as preſent; 
to the princes of the M mn communion ; who, though 
they, had thrown off the yoke of the caliphate, neverthele;; 
held of it as vaſfals. They alſo. honoured them with titles, 
as defender, ſupport, or pillar of the faith, Cc. for which they 
ſometimes made them pay dear. 
The calphs uſually went to the Moſque mounted on mules, 
and the ſultans ſelgiucides, though maſters of Bagdat, held 
their ſtirrups, and led their mule by the bridle ſome diſtance 


on foot, till ſuch time as the caliphs gave them the ſign to 


: 


Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


9 


=" — 4 * Ah. 


mount on horſeback, 
ways to do 
liſh calf-ſkin; and at preſent 'tis | 


At one of the windows of the caliph's palace, there hung al- 
ways a piece of black velvet 20 cubits long, which reached to 
the ground, and was called the caliph's-leeve ; which the gran- 
dees of his court never failed to kiſs, with great reſpect, every 


da 0 . A2. 

The honours paid the caliphs were exceſſive, and bred a pride 

in them of which they. ceaſed not to give marks even when 
their authority was at the loweſt. They affected great ſplen- 
dor and aficence in every thing. Abulpharagius relates, 

that the cakph Motagem had no leſs than 100 women in his 
ſeraglio, and 300 eunuchs to keep them. 
But this ſplendor was much diminiſhed during the reign of 
the Bonides in Perſia ; who ſtript them of every thing, taking 

from them their vigirs, and leaving them no hi cer 

than a ſ. to take care of their affairs. At that time, 
and eſpecially under the calphate of Radhi, the 20th of the 
family of Abbas, the dominions of the empire of Mahemet 
became ſo diſmembred and divided, that this prince was re- 
dyced to the ſingle poſſaſſion of the city of Bagdat. Such 
was its ſtate in the year of the hegirah 325. But this was 
not the loweſt ſtate of the aa/iphs, who when the Bonides af. 
terwards rendred themſelves maſters of Bagdat, were reduced 
to the ſingle functions of the Moſque; _ put up or depoſed 


> by thoſe princes at pleaſure. By the diſorders of the Turkiſh 


ine of the empire, the caliga was alſo worn by the CALPHATE, or Kaliphate, à ſovereign dignity 


Grec. p. 549. voc. Kaya, "Magr | 


att 
= 


ſoldiery ſeveral were even put to death in different manners; 
but ſtill ſo as not to ſhed their blood out of a reſpeR always 
preſerved to their high dignity. In this low ftate, one of them 
28 have begg'd alms at the door of the Moſque among 
Several of them made efforts to ſhake off the yoke of tis 
foreign domination. Tbe calpb Raſched gathered an am) 
rivately, but not ſucceeding, was ed. His ſucceſſor 
oktah, the 31ft caliph of the line of Abbas, carried his 
point, and threw off the. yoke of the ſultan of ſelgiucics; 
from which time the caliphs recovered much of their ante"! 
ſplendor, ' and received many marks df the veneration and 
obedience of the Mahometan princes their neighbouts, til 
their entire ruin; which was occaſioned by the diviſion be- 
tween the funnites and ſchiites . The callphs loſt their a 
thority, and almoſt their name, in that deluge of deſtruction 
by the Tartars, who over - run all the Eaſt, Since the © 
. ſtruction of the caliphate, the Mahometan princes, have 3 x 
ticular officer appointed in their reſpecti ve domimons, F 
ſuſtains the ſacred authority of caliph, In Turkey be f 
under the deneminatian of mufti, and in Perſia under Ot 
ſadue >.—[* D' Herbel. Bibl. Grient. p- 985, ſeq. voc. 
Life of Aabom. p. 70, ſog.] 


ſiſting among the Mahometans, veſted with abſolute poe wn 
every thing relating to religion as well as policy. dee 
LIPH, * 7 | 
The Calighate comprehendod the we both of the y 
ieſthood. | PU IRE 812 
The double character of prince and pontiff, which Müsbere 
acquired for himſcl, he tranſmitted to bis ſuoceſſors wad 
title of caliphs,who like the Jensi princes of the Marcaber 1. 
were both kings, and chief prieſts-of their people at a * 
The empire of the ca/iphs was of vaſt extent, inch f "un 
bia, Syria, Perſia, and Egypt, with other parts of Af 


T he ſucceſſion of caliphs laſted till the 655th year of #7, 
girah,| when-the Tartars took the city of Bagdats there 
"_ Moſteazem, the laſk caliph of the line. I if 0h 


were perſons after that time who claimed the caliphate, 10 | 
} * 5.7 110" 


"© 
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jchts allowed them only in matters relating to religion; 
— bore the 4 title of caliphs, they were 
nevertheleſs ſubjects and dependents of the ſultans. AYE; 
'The Fathimites erected a kind of caliphate in Africa, which | 
* commenced about the year of the Hegirah 361, and laſted till | 
it was ſuppreſſed by Saladin. | 96 | 
There was alſo another caliphate in Africa and Spain, which 
under the Reign of Joſeph, ſon of Baſchkehin. a 
Hiſtorians alſo ſpeak of a third caliphat in Yeman, or Arabia 
_ Ferlix, erected fome Prihces of the family of the Jobites. | 
D. Herbe, Bibl. Orien. p. 985, ſeq; Otel. Hiſt. Conq Syria, 
&c. Lond. 1708. Bibl. Ang]. TL. 3. p. 153: ſeq. | 
'The emperors of Morocco aſſume the title | 
and pretend to be the true caliphs, or ſucceſſors of Mahomet, | 
though under another name. 2 
CALIXTINS (Cycl.)— The Calixtins made one of the two par- 
ties of reformers in Bohemia, at the time of the council of 
Baſie; the other being the Taborites. See TA BoR1TEs, Cycl. 
The Calixtins are not ranked by Romaniſts in the Liſt of He- 
retics *, ſince in the main they ſtill adhered to the Doctrine 
ef Rome. The Reformation they aimed at terminated in the 
four following articles. 1. In reſtoring the cup to the laity. 
2 In ſubjecting the criminal clerks to the puniſhment of the 
civil magiſtrate. . 3% In ſtripping the clerey of their lands, 
lordſhips, and all temporal juriſdiction. 4*. In granting liberty 
to all capable prieſts to preach the word of God d. — [ Trev. 
DiR. Univ. T. 1. p. 1353. * Lenfant. Hift. de la Guerre des 
Huſſ. T. 2. Bibl. Germ. T. 23. p. 2. ſeq. | 
CALKINS, or CALKERs, a part prominent from a horſe-ſhoe, 
intended to ſecure the beaſt from ſliding. | 
The caltins are the end or extremity of horſe- ſnoes, turned or 
bent downwards, and forged to a ſort of point, to make the 
beaſt ſtep more ſafe and ſteady on the ice. Savar. Dict. Com. 
T. 1. p. 1598. voc. crampon. 5. bir 
. The inconvenience of calkins is, that they hinder the Horſe from 
treading evenly on the ground, and thus occaſion wrenches of 
te foot, or {trains of the ſinews; eſpecially in ſtony ways, 
where the hardneſs of the bottom will not ſuffer the calſ ins to 
netrate : Add that they are apt to make a horſe cut. Dict. 
T. 1. invoc. item in de. | Bt 
. Calkins are either ſingle or double, i. e. at one end of the ſhoe, 


bd 


CAL 


whiteneſs or redneſs to particular humors of that co our 
The principal ingredients in theſe calliblephura, were ſuch me- 
dicines as they eſteemed moderately drying and proper to con- 
ſume the vitiated humours, ſuch were lapis Armenus, ampeli- 
tis, ſoot of frankincenſe, burnt antimony, and lead, ſquamma 
zris, and the like, Gor; Med. Defin. in voc. | 

Marcellus, in his explanations of Dioſcorides, ſays, that the old 
Greeks called thoſe medicines meant to remedy diſeafes of this 
part, as well as to give it beauty, by the ſame common natne 
calliblephara. obs Boy 


CALLICHTHUS, in zoology, a name given by ſome writers to 


the anthias a ſmall fiſh caught in the Adriatick, and ſuppoſed to 
be a certain token of there being no voracious fiſhes near the 
place where it is found; it is called alſo ſacer pi/cts the holy 
fiſh, and is a very beautiful fiſh, Rongelet, de Piſc. | 


of grand cherifs, CALLICO, in commerce, a fort of cloth reſembling linnen, made 


of cotton. oy SA 

This name is taken from that of Callicut, a city on the coaſt of 
Malabar, being the firſt place at which the Portugueſe landed 
when they diſcovered the India trade. The Spaniards ſtill call 
it callicu. Atlas Marit. p. 218. Skin, Etym. in voc | 


— 


- Callicoes are of divers kinds; plain, printed, painted, ſtain'd, dy- 


ed, chints, muſlins, and the like, all included under the general 


denomination of callicoes. | 


"A naturaliſt has ſuggeſted that the Indian callico is made 


of the fibres of nettle- ſtalks ; but this is not confirmed: on 


the contrary; there are callicoes alſo made in the Iſland of Can- 


dia, which 'tis known are made of cotton >. — ¶ Ray, Phil. 
Lett. p. 174. ſeq. * Atlas Marit. p. 209. ſeq. ] 5 
By an of p:rliament ' made in 1722. the uſe of dyed, 
painted, or printed ca/fcoes is forbid, either in apparel or furni- 
ture, on the forfeiture of five pounds to the informer for every 
offence. 7 Geo. I. Stat. x. c. 7. f 2. but this prohibition does 
not extend to callicoes dyed blue. Ibid, 5 1 r 
The deſign of this prohibition was to promote the conſumption 
of our own manufactures. But its chief effect has been to pro- 
mote the uſe of printed linnen. Upon the act's taking face, 
the callico- priuter's fell to work to imitate the Indian callicbes, 
by making the ſame ſtamps and im: reffions, and with the ſame 
beauty of colours upon linen. This fell chiefly on Scots and 
Irifh linen, the manufacture of which have been hereby greatly 
increaſed, many hundred thouſand ells thereof being yearly im- 
orted from thoſe countries, and printed, or ftamy'd in England. 


: 


an of Engl. Comm. P. 2. c. 2. p. 295, 


_— 
or at both; the latter are reputed leſs hurtful, as they allow the | CALLIDRYS, in zoology, a name given by Bellonius and ſome 


creature to tread more even; ſome are made large and ſquare ; 
the beft are in form of the point of a hare's ear. Bo: 
CALL, (Cycl.) among fowlers, the noiſe or cry of a bird, eſpeci- 
| ally to its young, or its mate in coupling tim. ; 
One method of catching partridges, is by the natural call of a| 
ben trained for the purpoſe, which drawing the cocks to her, 
are entangled in a net. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in vo. 
Different Birds require different ſorts of calls; but they are 
malt of them compoſed of a pipe or reed, with a little leathern 
bag or purſe, ſomewhat in form of a bellows ; which, by the | 
motion given hereto, yields a noiſe like that of the ſpecies of 
bird to be taken.” Sabar. Di. Comm. T. 1. p. 116. voc. 
appeau. ; 
The call for partridges is formed like a boat, bored through, and 
fitted with a pipe or ſwan's quit, &c. to be blown with the | 


other authors to a water bird, known among us by the name of 
the redbank, See REpSHANK. | ng 2a 


Carripays nigra, in zoology, the name of a bird, deſcribed 


| by Bellonjus, and ſuppos'd by ſome. to he that bird which we 
call the knot. Bellon. de Avib. See the article Knot, © 


Carli rs rulra, in Zoology, the name of a lotig-leg'd 
water bird of a browniſh grey on the back, and a whitiſh grey 
on the rump and neck: on each ſide of the temples it has two 
black fpots which ſeem to make a ſort of ſhade to the eye · lids, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by a very white ſpeck ; its beak is about 
three fingers breadth long, and its legs of a rediſh yellow. The 
French call this bird cheva;zer aux pieds rouges, and the. Iimoſa 
to'which it very much approaches, the chevalier aux pieds verds. 
Theſe have by ſome been ſuſpected to be only the different 
fexes of the ſame bird. Rays Ornithology. p. 22. © 


mouth, to make the noiſe of the-cock partridge, which is very| CALLIGRAPHY, Ku g the art of fair writing. 


different from the call of the hen. | 
Calls for quails, &c. are made of a leathern purſe in ſhape like a 
pear, ſtuffed with horſe hair, and fitted at the end with a bone 
of a cat's, hare's, or coneyꝰs leg, formed like a flageolet : They 
are plaid by ſqueezing the purſe in the palm of the hand, at the 
time ſtriking on the flageolet part with the thumb to coun- 
terfeit the call of the hen quail. | . 91. 
CALLARIAS, by ſome called aſelhes callarias, a fiſh of the trutta- 
Sous kind called by Aldrovandus Tinea marina, and by Ron- 
deletius and Geſner Phycis. It uſually grows to about a foot in| 
length, and is in ſhape ſomething flattiſh ; it is covered with 
ſcales, and is of a greyiſh colour, but ſomewhat purple 
onthe head. Its mouth is very large, its lips thick; its teeth 
are numerous, and very ſmall, and in the top of the palate there 
5 a Cluſter of ſmall teeth amaſſed together in a congeries of a 
triangular form; and in the lower part of the mouch are four 
tubercles rough alſo with ſmall teeth; its tongue is ſmooth, 
and from the angle of the lower jaw the 
vlament, by way of beard ; its tail is roundiſh, not forked ; it 
18 2 very wall tak 


Fg, ought to market, at Rome, Venice, &c. Wilkughty's| 7 


A2 name Faun to certain -compoſitions intended to make the 
hr; tiful; and as the eye-lids are a” e [ 
eral ways, chere were feveral different ſorts of theſe medi- 


The principal Qeformities of this part, they accounted either 
aa great abundance of bairs, a. be J 2 80 de- 
T of them, or their all colour, or irregular gement. 
I heir over abundance they eſteemed owing to a redundance of 
kumare, their falling off do un aetimony of them, and 4 | 


4 * „ % 
* 


of Med. c 8. p.267. 


P P P. 205. | Wi | Ka &. ' n 
CALLIBLEPHARA, in the medicinal writings of the antients, CALLIMBS, Ka2up®-, in phyſiology 


Cocker, Gerin, Gething, Skelton and Hoar, are comparable for 


their ſkill in calligraphy to the moſt renowned of the aftients . 


Callicrates is ſaid to have written an elegiac diſtich on a. Seſa- 
mum ſeed v. Junius ſpeaks of him as A Hiracle, Who wrote 
the apoſtles creed, and beginning of St. John's Gaſpel in the 


compaſs of a N What would he have faid of our fa- 


mous Peter Bale, who in 157 5, wrote the Lord's prayer, creed, 
ten commandments, and two fhort prayers in latin, with his 
own name, motto, day of the month, year of the Lard, and 
reign of the queen, in the compaſs of à ſingle penny, inchaſed 
in a ring and bordure of gold, and covered with a cryſtal, all 
ſp accurately wrought, as to be very legible +?—[* Eos Diſc. 
Nun. Var Hiſt. I. 1. c.17. '© Boe loc. cit. 
V. Montfauc. Palzogr. Græc. I. 1. c. 5, feq. Where we have 
the ſeveral kinds of notes and eg er of the antient ball 
graphi, as alſo a liſt of the names of the principal calligraphers 
from the 3*to the 13*®gentury.} oO 8 


re hangs a ſingle ſleſhy CatLiorxaPry is alſo ultd' to denote the talligrapheri wotk; in 


tranſcribing fair and at large. See CaLticrAPHUs, C 4 


ed fiſh, and is common in the Mediterranean, | In which ſenſe calligraphy made an article in the thaiddt labour 


of rhe antient monks. Du Cange Glofl, Gre. p.'522; feq. voc. 


#ftony ſubſtance found in 


the cavity of the ztites, or eagle oßße. See ETIT Es. 


The word is alſo written eatimus, and in ſome copies of Pliny 
calainys 5 which latter reading Salmaſiug'receives, © e 
The callimus fills che hollow of the ktites, much as the yolk 
VV 
F DO anon Fon ity Be ops $2 
The e inſtead” of a cam, or ſolid ſtone, has Taz 
n ſubſtance, and the enhydros à liquid 
ſubſtance, Plin. Hiſt. Nut. I. 36. C. 21, Sal Exerc. ad 
enn . , Wenne . BSBiolin: 


CAL 


in. p. 713. _ Mercat. Metilloth. p. 261. Mad. Nat. 
Hiſt. Eng. Fol. I. 1. p. 235. See Gkopks and EN HVDROs. 
CALLING the houſe, in 4 rr has been ſome- 
times practiſed, to diſcover whether 
not returned by the clerk of the crown; but more frequently to 
diſcover what members are abſent without leave of the houſe, | 


417. 
CALLUS (Cycl.) — In cafes of fractures, when the 


re be any in the houſe 


or juſt cauſe... 
In the former caſe, the names of the members being called over, 
every perſon anſwers to his name; and de out of the houſe, 


in the ordet wherein he is called. In the latter, each perſon 
ſtands up, uncovered at the mention of his name. Memor. of 
Proceed. of Parl. c. 13. p. 84, 


ſeq. 
CALLION, in botany, a name gn by Pli fs and ſome other 
authors to the alkekengi, or winter cherry. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


Some of the Greeks called it alſo cy/lis from its fruit being 
in a kind of bag or bladder, but the general name was 
- balkcaccabum. 
"TALLIONY MUM, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
- to the lilly of the valley. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 322. 
CALLIO US, in zoology, a name uſed by Appian and 
ſome other authors for the fiſh called the uranoſcopus,or the ſtar- 
rer. Dale's Pharm. p. 376. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 287. 


LIPADIA, .ru, the art of getting or breeding fine 


and beautiful children. 5 
The word is formed from xa>9- fair, and was puer, either boy 
or girl. | 
$ We find divers rules and practices relating to this art, in an- 
tient and modern writers: Among the magi, a fort of medi- 
cines called ermeſia was preſcribed to pregnant women, as a 
means of producing a beautiful iſſue. Of this kind. were the 
Kernels of pine nuts ground with honey, myrrh, ſaffron, palm 
wine, and milk. Gerr. Med. Deff. p. 150. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 


I5. 3 | 
; The Jews are ſaid t6 have been ſo ſolicitous about the beauty 
of their children, that care was taken to have ſome very beau- 
tiful child (ſuch as was Jochanan the diſciple. of Judah, author 
of the miſchna). placed at the door of the public baths, that 
the women at going.out being ſtruck with his appearance, 
© retaining the idea, might all have children as fine as he. Baſ- 


| e Hitt. des Juifs, 1.6 p. 2. Jour. des Sgav. T. 37. p. 99. 


e Chineſe take ſtill care of their breeding women, to 
yent uncouth objects of any kind from ſtriking either their 
ſe ot imagination: muſicians are retained to entertain them 


. nightly with agreeable ſongs or odes, in which are ſet, forth all | 


the duties and comforts of the conjugal and domeſtic life; that 
e infant may take good impr 

not only come forth "_—_— | 
. ed in mind. olf. Orat. de Sinar. Phil. Pract. ap. Act. Erud. 


W- 1726. p. 238. | | | oP 
Callipædia, nevertheleſs, ſeems to have been firſt erected in- 
to a juſt art by Claude Quillet de Chinon, a French. abbot, 
© who under the fictitious name of Calvidus Lztus, has publiſhed 
- a fine latin poem, in four books, under the title of callipædia, ſeu 
Ads pulchre prolis habende ratione ; wherein are contained all the 
—- of that new art. Bat. 1655, 8vo. Paris, 1656, 
vo. and Lond, 1708, 8vo. In which laſt edit. ſeveral verſes 
© were reſtored, which the author at the requeſt of cardinal Ma- 
zarin had omitted in the Paris edit. 1665. Jour. des Sgav. T. 
41. p. 214. Herbe, Polyhiſt. Liter. I. 2. c. 1. p. 323. AR. 
= = | Lipſ. 1725. p. 90. Monney, Not. ad Baill. Jugem. des 
v. L. 4. P. 2. p. 300, ſeq. 


i TIA, Ku, in antiquity, a Leſbian feſtival, wherein | 
the women preſented themſelves in June's temple, and the 


e was 7 to the faireſt. 
| he word is formed yore Ba eee 

_. ty's rewards. - The like conteſt of beauty was he 
Val of Ceres 
by Cypſelus, whoſe wife Herqdice was honoured with the firſt 
prize. Another obtained among the Eleans, where the conteſt 
Was among the men, the moſt beautiful of whom was preſented 


q. d. beau- 
at the feſti- 


Wich a ſuit of armour. which he conſecrated to Minerva, to 
Wahoſe temple he walked: in proceſſion, adorned with ribbons, | 


And crowned with a myrtle 
enn, Græc. Færiat. 
ens L 2. c. 20. p. 407 
CALLOSUM corpus, in anatomy, 
© of the brain of a white colour, and a texture ſomewhat harder 
© * and more compact than the reſt ; approaching to that of a cal- 
..: bus... V. Barthel. Anat. I. 3. C. 6. 71, Anat. Cerebr. c. 10. 
n. 5. Malpight, de Cerebr. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 125, ſeq. 
The corpus callaſum runs along the whole 
the extremity next the cerebellum it ſends out 888 
Who aa woe aud _—_— ornix; under which lies the 
tum luci um. ak. P- I „C. 3. P- 275. 0 4 
e corpus. calloſum is an aſſemblage 73 bundles of fibres ſpring- 
+... ing from the glands, which compaſs the cineritious part, and 
erving as excretory ducts thereto: theſe fibres as deſcendin 


Ne the medulla ob 
3 calloſem to be the immediate ſeat of the ſoul, Malpigb. 
i, de de Cogitant. Anim. Mem. de Trev. 1717. p. 1474. 
: ſomething of the nature or conſiſtence of 
J. and Suppl. N 


e ener 


land. Athen. Deipnoſ. 1. 12. 


Www. 7 
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* 
K 5+. +6 


all meet there; and ſerve to 


* 


and] 


Rons even before it is born, and 
formed in body, but well diſpoſ- 


Eleuſinia, among the Parrhaſians, firſt ſet on foot 


Fæſt. Grac. I. 3. c. 2. Patt. Arch. | 
denotes a part in the medulla ; 


& of the falx; at | 


2 i ulcer, cauſed by the acrimonious or arſenical 
the lobes of the brain. Signior Lancif makes the. er- - Chiru 


a F 


=y 
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and the like b; — [ Ephem. Acad. N. C. dec. 1. : 
101. > Junct, Comp. Chir. p. 257.] b de 
CALLous eggs, ova calleſa, the longer and better ſo 
to contain male chicks; having a Ener white, 
vour than the reſt, Her. 1. 2. Sat. 4. v. 14. 
See Eds. 


| 


rt, ſuppoſe 


and richer fa. 
| Fab. Thel. y, 
bones are 
that ſity. 
provides for 
callus, which 
of the divid. 
ys and {; 
this firſt 5 
it becomes quite 
ogether, that the 


away replaced, and care taken to preſerve them in 
ation, the ſurgeon has done his part, and nature 
the reſt, by ſupplying the divided parts with a 
ſweats out from the ſmall arteries, and bony fibres 
ed parts in form of a viſcous liquid matter or jell 
' fills up the chinks and cavities between them : 
pears of a cartilaginous ſubſtance, but at length 
bony, and joins the fractured parts ſo firmly t 
limb will make a ter reſiſtance to any external violence * 
that than in any other part. : 

But as the new fleſh in wounds will frequently ſprout up too 

faſt, ſo will alſo the callus in fractures; and by this means ren. 

der the limb uneven and deformed. The only methods that 
can be taken to prevent the callus from exceeding its due 
bounds, are to make the bandage ſomewhat tighter than ori. 
nary, and wet it with ſpirit of wine, for by this means the ql. 
lus is not only often kept within its due bounds, but the indu. 
ration of it is alſo much forwarded ; but when once the callus 
is indurated, we have no medicines by which it can be taken 

down or deſtroyed. Heifter's Surg. p. 115. 

CALLUS microſcopically examined. Mr. Lewenhoek examini 
the callus form'd on the hands and feet, obſerved that it was 3 
| ſubſtance compoſed of ſeveral layers of particles ſo looſely con- 

nected, that it was a wonder they could hang together; on 

putting a piece of this into fair water, after it had ſtood a con- 
ſiderable time to ſteep, he found that the particles of which it 

was compoſed would eaſily ſeparate from one another with 2 

little touch of a quill; and theſe ſeparated particles put into a 
drop of water, and examined before the microſcope, were 

found to be all of the fame regular ſhape, which was like that 
of a wraver's ſnuttle, being broad in the middle, and pointed at 
each end, with a line in the middle like thoſe upon the upper- 
moſt or outſide ſkins of fruits, or of our bodies, but generally 
I - Theſepieces were thick in proportion to their ſne, 
and when they are put into water, and ſeparated again, they 
naturally form a great number of other particles, all of which 
are of the ſame regular figure with the original piece, Phil, 
Tranſ. Ne 373. p. 160. 

By this we ſee the reaſon of the increaſe in thickneß of the 

ſkin of the hands of thoſe who labour hard, and of the feet f 
| ſuch people as walk much, which is wholly owing to the add- 

tion of vaſt numbers of theſe ſhuttle-like particles which form 
combinations together, but thoſe fo looſely, that it is no won- 
der they are ſo eaſily ſeparated on moiſtening; and in 
carefully examining pieces of this thick {kin tranſverſely cut, 
we may ſee that they are compoſed of ſeveral layers of diffe- 
rent thickneſſes, which have been added from time to time, 
and that each of theſe layers is only a congeries of an almoſt 
infinite number of theſe parts. N 
The callous ſkin for theſe examinations muſt not be cut fro 
the hands of thoſe perſons who uſe extreme hard labour, ſuch 
as maſons and the like, for in them by the continual preſing 
the hand upon hard bodies, the ſeveral particles of which thel: 
callous layers are compoſed are preſſed down fo cloſely up" 

one another, that no art is able to ſe them, and all thi 

can be diſcovered by a view of ſuch ſkin is, the diſtinct lajes 

of which its thick parts are compoſed. 
The people who labour ever ſo hard will have no cal/ss upch 
their hands, if they waſh. them often; the waſhing the hands 
daily rubs off a great quantity of theſe particles or ſcales if ther 
| may be ſo called, but they are quickly renewed, and ſo much d 
them muſt come off on occaſions of rubbing, that we mult ni 
oeſſarily eat every day a large quantity of thoſe from our cooks 
hands among our food, and have them turn with it to digeſton 
It is amazing to ſee the vaſt quantities of theſe ſcales which at 
daily thrown off from our hands and feet, though from b 
other part of the body, and we may learn from this the ger 
bounty of nature to us in ſo carefully ſupplying thoſe pat 
which are deſtined for walking or labour, with an additiond 
matter for their defence, which is not in any other part of ti 


* 


| 


ce 


| body. 1 8775 891112 ; 
CALLUs is by ſome alſo applied to thoſe knots or tophac*® 
nodes generated in the joints of gouty patients. Caf "1 


{ Med. p. 125. voc. Callo/itas. See Tornus, Nopx, G. 
CALLvs.is alſo eſpecially uſed to denote a hardneſs of the © 


© brows, occaſioned by the congeſtion of an acid, or tartareo 

| E. 2 * . Sennert. Med. Prod 

I. 1. P. 3. ſect. 2. c. 3. Gaft. Lex. 2p. 125. 
Paracelſus alſo gives the denomination calles, to an abicrb 


ie of be 
ee, pens 1 exciting a vehement itching- Parodf 
Chirurg. Tr. de Ulcer,-c, 59, ſeq. ' Caf. loc. cit. | 

' CALLYCHTHIS, in 21 85 the. name. of a brood ts 


. ſea-fiſh, brought to market at Rome under the 


te 
lanpuga, and commonly, called the firamateus ; and U. 
Venetians the biceite. piſc. p. 1109. Ser the am 


ers de 
| | 


: 


STROMATEUS, * © 


© CALLIONAMS 


CAL 


ONYMUS, in zoology. See CALLIONYMUS, 
Ca ſea 42 ſtate of the air and* water 


wind ſtirring. 
72 On * a dead 1 ſtark calm. A calm is more 
e to a ſea · faring- man than a ſtorm, if he have a ſtrong 
ſhip and ſea- room enough *; for under the line exceſhve heat 
. produces ſuch dead calms that ſhips are obliged to 


ſtay two or three months without being able to ſtir one way 


her v. [= Manwar. Sea Dict. p. 18. Aubin, Dict. Mar. 
_ b 2 des Scav. T. 5. p. 192.) 


| Fn epa winds will ſometimes make a calm. This is 


frequently obſerved in the gulf of Mexico, at no great di- 


ance from the ſhore, where ſome guſt or land-wind will fo 


iſe the general * wind, as to produce a perfect calm. 
il. Tranſ. No 36. p. 707. i 
Calm are never ſo great on the ocean as on the Mediterra- 


nean, by reaſon the flux and reflux of the former keep the 


water in a continual agitation, even when there is no wind; 


' whereas there being no tides in the latter, the calm is ſome- 


times ſo dead, that the face of the water is as cleat as a look- 
ing-glaſs ; but ſuch calms are almoſt conſtant preſages of an 
approaching ſtorm *, On the coaſts about Smyrna, a long 
calm is reputed a prognoſtic of an earthqua 
Dict. Comm. Supp. p. 109. * Mem. des Miſſ. T. f. p. 44-] 

Calm are ſaid to reign perpetually on the tops of very high 


mountains; whence the antient tradition concerning mount 


Olympus, that the aſhes of the annual facrifice' performed 
there, remained on the altar the whole year without the leaft 
atom being blown away, or diſturbed by wind. The jefuit 
Caſati has a treatiſe entitled, The aſhes of mount us blown 
away ; wherein he ſhews this to be a vulgar error. Cine- 
ri dell Olimpo ventilate. Parm. 1677. Mem. de Trev. 1708. 


„1667. 38804 Y | x 
When a ſhip is cloſe under the lee of another, the windward 
veſſel is ſaid ta becalm the leeward.—A ſhip is alſo faid to be 


beca med when near the land, which keeps the wind from it. 


Gull, Gent. Dict. P. 3. in voc. Manar. Sea Dict. p. 18, 


ic | 


It is not uncommon for the veſſels to be calmed, or becalmed, 
as the ſailors expreſs it, in the road of the conſtant levantine 
winds, in places where they ride near the land. Thus be- 
tween the two capes of Cartooche toward the main, and cape 
Antonio in Cuba, the ſea is narrow, and thete is often a 
calm produced by ſome guſt of a land-wind, that poiſes the 
2 renders the whole perfectly ſtill for two or 
ays. ar Bt: of mit 8 | 

7 — the 8 uſe to the veſſels, 
it it ſet right; when it ſets „a ſhip will have a paſſage 
in three or four days to the Havannah ; but if otherwiſe, it is 
often a fortnight or three, weeks ſail; the ſhip being embayed 
in the gulf of Mexico. 


When the weather is perfectly calm, no wind at all ſtirring, | 


they try which way the current ſets, by means of a boat which 
they ſend out, and which will ride at anchor, though there is 
no bottom to be found, as regularly and well as if faſtened by 
the ſtrongeſt anchor to the bottom. The method is this: 


. They row the boat to a little diſtance from the ſhip; and then 


. 23. 18 
CALOMEL is the pe of Quercetanus. 
i an | and given not only to adults, but even 


dudained prieſts, they conimence hieromonachi, or 


| 2 * convents Vid. nig: Theſ. T. 2: 


Ge, Golf Lat. T. 1 p. 8g. Age. 


throw over their plummet, which is about forty pounds weight; 
they let this fink to about two hundred fathom; and then, 
though it never reaches the bottom, the boat will turn head 


Na current, and ride as firmly as can be. Phil. Tranſ. 
CALOGERI, or CaLoveRs,(Grl.Jare the Greek monaſties, and "ſeq. / | 

ieſts, || Though 'tis faid- Luther himſelf was, in this matter, of the 
Out of the body of the caloyers come all the - prelates of the 


differ from the papas, Nawac,: which are the ſecular 


Greek church; the papas beingincapable of any dignity above 
that of archprieſt, wyolerarag, oY Fl 


gh the denomination be taken from their age; there are 
mam of them in the prime of youth. Tournefort aſſures us, 


t in many convents they. admit religious at 10 07-1 2 years 


of age. For the females, he adds; they are moſt of them 
only a more moderate ſort of ens, who, as they 
. old, m v 


ake a. vo to practiſe thoſe. virtues they had ne- 
lected in their youth; and retire into convents to lead à life 
what leſs ſcandalous than before, under the of a ſu- 
prior or hegumeniſſa, who is far from being too ſevere: - 
The calogers, in ſome places, are divided into cenobites,- ana- 
rites, and aſcetics, or hermits; the life of which laſt is 
T1, gelt vero and recluſe, EDITED 
limple calgers are not qualified to ſay maſt z if they be 
: monks; 
I quality they may — — fe- 
as, but for the ordinary ſervice there are papas retained in 
p26. Ka. 


p. 434. Tarn, Voyag. du Levant. T. 1. Lett. 3. 
4 CAS = 7a Fas 06#7- £5 a6 ert in 


off che ſlimy humors from w hence the 


ke v.— [ Savar. | 


— — 


CAT, 


| CALONDRONIUS, a name given by the wtiters of the middle 
ages to a ſtone of which they have left us no deſcription, but 


only a wide account of its great virtues, in giving chearfulneſs 


to the perſon who wears it, and preventing the power of ma- 
pic and enchantments. 


CALOPHYLLUM, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to 


CALTHA, Marygeld, in | 
CALTROP (Cycl.)— The word is formed from calvatrapa, uſed 


CAL TROr, in botany. See 
CALUEGIA, in natural hiſtory, a name by which ſome au- 


fellatus, in 


a genus of plants called by Plumier calaba, the characters of 
which are theſe: The cup is coloured and deciduous, and 
conſiſts of one leaf divided into four acute ſegments ; the 
flower conſiſts of four roundiſh hollowed and expanded petals; 
the ſtamina are numerous capillary filaments, ſhorter than the 
flower ; the antherz are roundiſh ; the germen of the piſtil is 
roundiſh ; the ſtyle is ſimple, and of the length of the ſta- 
mina; the ſtigma is headed; the fruit is a large globoſe uni- 
locular drupa; and the ſeed is a large pointed nut, of a roun- 


diſh figure. Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 234. Plumier, Gen. 8. 


Hort. Malabar, v. 4. p. 38. | 
5 See MAR VYOGOT D. 


in middle age writers for a ſort of thiſtle, called alſo carduus 
ngliſh caltrope, to which this inſtrument bears 

ſome reſemblance. 

The caltroß is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called crows- 


foot, by the Latins murex , the Greeks Ty SD , and the 


French chauſſe trape . [¶ Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 238. 
d Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 916. voc. Tribuli, © Trev. Dict. Univ. 
T. 1. p. 1707. voc. Chauſſe trape.] 

RIBU LVs. 


thors have called the galangal; an aromatic root uſed in phy- 
fic. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See GALANGALA. 


CALVARIA, or CaLva, terms uſed by anatomiſts to denote 


the whole cranium or ſcull. 


In which ſenſe, they include the whole bony and hai of 
8 ey ay airy part 


The external parts of the calva are the ſynciput, occiput, ver- 
tex, and temples ; all inveſted with hair, and the common in- 


nts of the _ | 
The calvaria in adults conſiſts of eight bones, one of the 
forehead, another of the occiput, two of the ſynciput, twa 
of the temples, and two others common alſo to the 
jaw, viz the cuneiforme and ſpongioſum. Barthol, Anat. 
in Proxm. Item, 1. 4. c. 4. Caf. Lex. Med, p. 126. 


J. 
CALVINIS TS, a _— ſe& of Proteſtants diſtinguiſhed by 


_- a” 


their doctrine; they 


tended reformed. 


tides: of 
vinifts ;- 


vin and thoſe of 


their adherence to 

NISM, Cycl. | | | 
Calvim/t- is a name of reproach, which thoſe to whom it is 
given generally reject, and aſſume ſome other taken not from 
the name of any man, but from the quality or character of 
therefore call themſelves the reformed, 
a title which not only the Roman catholics, but the lu- 
therans conteſt them. The latter pretend that it belongs more 
properly to themſelves, as being the firſt who Deg the re- 
formation. Among catholics, the calvini}ts are called the pre- 
n 2 9 they go by the name of puri- 
tans and preſbyterians. Vid. Radrauf. Protheor. Theol. P. 1. 


The calvini/#s differ from the lutherans in what relates to the 


body, and the preſence of Chriſt in the 


— Chriſt's 
euc z but chiefly in the doctrine of predeſtination and 
religions. Vid. Ban. Ouvr. des Scav. Mars, 1697. p. 300, 


diſcordiæ between the two 


opinion of Calvin; and that his ſucceſſors have herein de- 
| from their leader. See LuTHERANISM, Cycl. 
The calvinifts readily admit the lutherans to their communion, 


and demand to be admitted to the communion of the luthe- 
: rans . But tis generally refuſed them, chiefly on account of 
+ their doQrine of abſolute predeſtination and particular grace; 
- which," according to the lutherans, abſolutely overturn the 
whole excon 
| Nubes 'Teſtium, in Pref. Bibl. Germ. 
Liter. T. 17. p. 277, ſeq. d Vid. Puff: 


omy of the Chriſtian religion „ Vid. Turret. 

. 176. Jour. 
| Jus Feudale 
des Scav. Mars, 1697. p. 303-] 


The caloinifts differ from the zuinglians in what relates to the 


euchariſt ; the former only allowing a 2 28 the 
i | ou 


latter à real, though ſpiritual preſence. . de Bru 

arg arte u ene bh have in this poitt abandoned 
che ſentiment of Calvin and their predeceſſors, and are be- 
come thorough zuinglians. Braeys, Entret. Pacif. 1. Bibl. 
Un T. 3. p. 310, ſeq. and Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 14. p. 


1255. hos ee Cel. | df 
The calvini/ts agree with the janſeniſts and thomiſts in the ar- 
and predeſtination, at leaſt the modern cal- 


351. IG 3 
indeed make a diſtinction between the followers of Cal- 


principles of calviniſm. See CAL vi- 


according to M. Germain, have herein depart- 
ed from the doctrine of their founder. Germ. Tradit. de 
FEgif.” Rom. ſur Ia Grace. T. 3. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 17. 


4 
— 2 — 


CAL 


hatter, the will itſelf is made to give its conſent; fo that in 
Yhe one caſe. we act voluntarily and out of choice, in the 


vther we are driven as by a phyſical impulſe, and a neceſſity 
we are not able to reſiſt. e 

But in reality, the irreſiſtable grace of Calvin is the ſame with 
the efficacious grace of Janſenius and the thomiſts ; the dif- 
ference lyin only in the terms. Calvin would have allowed 
that the will, ſtirred and excited b grace, yields its conſent, 
and is brought to will and nill, by a ſort of charm which 
does not violate its liberty; at leaſt it is thus the modern cal- 
viniſis explain the opinion of their leader. And what con- 
firms it is, that Calvin drew no conſequences from his ne- 
ceſſitating grace, Which the predeterminants do not draw from 
their efficacious grace. *Tis plain the paagr cf Calvin ad- 
mits is only a neceſſity ſecundum quid, not an abſolute neceſſity, 
or a neceſſity which does not ariſe from the nature of the will, 
but from the nature of grace ®.—[* Baſn. Ouvr. des Scav. 
Juill. 1690, p. 479, ſeq, * Mem. de Trev. an. 1731. p. 112, 


ſeq. | 
The calvinifls in their progreſs have divided into various 
branches or leſſer ſeas; as into remonſtrants and contra-re- 
monſtrants, of arminians and gomariſts ; into ſupralapſarians 
and infralapfarians, particulariſts and univerſaliſts, cocceians 
and voetlans, * and preſbyterians. Vid. Bibl. 
Germ. T. 24. p. 158, ſeq. | | 
The epiſcopal government, liturgy, and ceremonies retained in 
the Engliſh church, were antiently a ſore offence to the pure 
calvin of Geneva. But they are become of late better re- 
conciled to them, and now ſpeak of epiſcopacy and ceremo- 
nies in a ſtyle very different from that of Calvin and Beza : 
and the epiſcopalians ſeem to meet the Genevois with open 
arms. 'This appears from a letter written in 1706, in the 
name of the church of Geneva, to the univerſity of Oxford; 
and the anſwer of that univerſity the ſame year. 
The preſbyterians in England, who retain the ſame doctrine 
as well as diſcipline with thoſe of Geneva, were ſcandaliſed 
at thoſe proceedings; apprehending an union intended between 
the epiſcopallans and calviniſtt of Geneva, of which they 
were to be the victim :; and publiſhed remarks on thoſe let- 
ters, wherein they accuſed meſſieurs of Geneva with a defec- 
tion from the principles of their predeceſſors d. [A Four. des 
Scav. T. 42. p. 437, ſeq. * Stricturæ Breves in Epiſtol. D D. 
Genevens. et Oxoniens. Lond. 1707. 4to. ] | 
CALUMET, among travellers, a myſtic kind of pipe uſed by 
the American ſavages as the enſign of peace, and for religious 
" fumigation. - Jan 


| 


The calumet is a ſort of tobacco pipe, made of red, black, or | 


white marble. The ſhank is decorated with rounds of fea- 

thers and locks of hair, or porcupines quills: in it they 

fmoke in honour of the ſun. F. Lafitau will have it to be 

the original caduceus of Mercury, of which that uſed by the 

Greeks and Romans, with its 

ly the copy. | logo; 
e calumet, is the ſymbol and ſecurity of traffic; by it 


ptonounce life and death, peace and war: they alſo aſcribe to it 


a power of raiſing the ſouls of the dead. Mem. de Trev. An. 
1725. p. 216, ſeq. Trev. Di. Univ. T. 1. p. 1358, ſeq. 
See CADUCEUs, Cycl, and Sfr... #1 
CALUMNY, the crime of accuſing another falſely, and know- 
 Ingly of ſome heinous offence. Calumnia oft malitioſa & men- 
dax informatio. Chauv. Lex. Philoſ. p. 90. Non. Marcell. 
C. 4. Y. 74+ DL; Saran 
It is an * maxim, which experience ſhews but too much 
truth in, Audacter calumniare; ſemper aliguid hærebit. Bacth, 
de Augm. Scient. I. 8. c. 2. haves 4 ig 
Oath of CaLumny, Juramentum, or rather Fusjurandum ca- 
lummiæ, among civilians and canoniſts, was an oath which 
both parties in a cauſe were obliged to take; the plaintiff, that 
he did not 1 charge, and the defendant, that he did not 
deny it with a deſign. to abuſe each other, but becauſe tliey 
believed their cauſe, was juſt and good ; that they would not 
deny the truth nor create unneceſſary delays, nor offer the 
Judge or evidence any gifts or bribes... If the plaintiff -refuſed 
this oath, the complaint or libel: was diſmiſſed ; if the de- 
fendant, it was taken pro . d,—[* Kam. Rom. Ant. Not. 
P. 2, 1. $ c. 17. p. 136. Mod, Inſt, Imp. Law. I. 4. C. 1. 
p. 297. a | . 


- ' ier 441 149 
"This cuſtom was taken from the antient athletze, who, befote | | 


they engaged, were to ſwear that they had no malice, nor 
would uſe any fraudulent or unfair means for overcoming che 
N other. Piti Co Lex. Ant. T> I. p- 3 ine n "> 
"The juramentum calumnie is much diſuſed, as a great occaſion 
of perjury. Mood, lib. cit. c. 3. p. 314. 
Antiently the advocates and proctors alſo took th 
of late it is diſpenſed with, and thought ſufficient that they 
take it once for all at their firſt admiſflion to practice. 
Judicium Cal ux was, an action brought againſt the plaig- 
tiff in a court for a falſe and malicious — Kent; Rath. 
Ant. Not. P. 2. 1. 17. p. 137. | 
"have ſuffici 


v2 6 
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lunpy.3:'the 
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CALX (Oc. The more impetfe&t metals ate all 


Matter. 


wings and its ſerpents, was on- 


Me It 
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this oath 3 hut 


CAL 
bead. Vid. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant: T. 1. p. 3314 Cato, to fag 


ſubject to be reduced to calxes, and receive a deftrugiy oy 
in the fire, This is no where more evidently ſeen than as, 
operation of cupelling in which we find bee metals ye 
ily burning to aſhes, or elfe running into 1 
with the lead. Nn 
On this diſpoſition of metals, indeed, the whole att 
pelling depends; but by the contriving to melt theſe metals 
in contact with coals, their metallic form is greatly preſerycy 
eſpecially as the ſtony vitrifiable matter, wherewith ſuch © 
are uſually mixed, occaſions them, by their clinging * 
to unite more intimately with the glowing coals, > 
This doctrine receives a remarkable confirmation from the 
uſual method of recovering metals burnt to aſhes at the ſmel;. 
ing furnace; for if the litharge blown off in teſting, 
the glaſs of lead, or the aſhes of any other of the imperfea 
metals be only melted in contact with charcoal, the calx im. 
mediately re-aſſumes its former metalline ſtate; and the ſame 
thing is alſo effected by 2 unctuous or inſlammable 
Whence it ſeems to be the unctuous or inflammable 
matter of the coals which thus inſinuating itſelf into the me- 
talline calces, reſtores their metallic nature. Shaw's Leures, 
p. 274. 


of cu- 


Or even 


CALx antimonii, a name given in the late London diſpenſatory to 


the preparation of antimony,called before antimonium diaphoreti- 
cum. This is made by mixing antimony with three times its 
weight of nitre, throwing it into a hot crucible ; and when 
removed from. the fire, watkiig it both from its ſalts and from 
ſuch parts.as have not been well calcined ; the waſhing is to 
be continued till the water come away taſteleſs, and the tiner 
part ſeparated for uſe by pouring off the water turbid, and leay- 
ing the coarſe particles behind, taking only the ſediment of 
this water. Pemberteon's Lond. Diſp. p. 233. 


CaLx nativa, in natural hiſtory, a native marley earth, which, 


without burning, has. ſome of the qualities of the artificial 
lime, and was called by the antients, gypſum tymphaicum. 
It is a hard, dry, and ſomewhat coarſe earth; it never conſtitutes 
a ſtratum of itſelf, but is ſometimes found in the fiſſures of 
other ftrata, and ſometimes lying loofe upon or among the 
laxer ftrata of gravel and the like. It is ufually found in 
. maſſes of two, three, or four inches in diameter, of i 
ſurfaces, and generally flatiſh. It is of a dead whitiſh colour, 
with ſome; faint- admixtures of az greyiſh brown; it breaks 
with a rough ſurface, is harſh to the touch, adheres very fim- 
; Fades tongue, and does not ſtain the hands; it is of a harſh 
iſagreeable taſte, and if thrown into water it makes a con- 
ſiderable bubbling and hiſſing noiſe,' and has, without previous 
burning, the quality of making a cement like lime, or plaſter 
of Paris; it makes a conſiderable efforveſcence with aqua for- 
tis, and in burning acquires a pure and fine white. Thele 
are the characters by which this is diſtinguiſhed from all other 
earths. It is found in ſome parts of England, and appears 
to have been well known to the antients, and in common ue 
among them about cloaths. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 42. 
Caxx, or Ot Calcis, in anatomy, the ſame with calcaneum, 
See CALCANEUM. {1 an 
CaLx ſolis, denotes calcined gold. See GoLD, 
CalLx lune, the calx of filver.'' See SILVER. 
CALXx mercurii, precipitated mercury. See MERCURY: 
Calx veneris, verdigreaſe. See VERDIGREASE. 
Calx martis,:the crocus or ſaffron of iron. See IRON: 
CALx jovisg the talx' of tin. See Ti. 50 ** 
Cal x ſanurui, is ceruſe calcined with ſpirit of vinegar, or 
ſup. -1ſagc. Oper. Miner. c. 42. Theat. Chym. T. 3.5 
297. ** 
1 ; is alſo uſed for 'minium or red lead. Teichme \n- 
ſtit. Chem. P. 2. c. 1110p. 162, ſeq. Funck, Lex. Pharm 
P. . p.99, ſeq. See Mrerun. e of 
Calx div quick-lime, that on which no water has — 
ſinge its burning, in oppoſition to calr extin/a, that 2 L 
by che effuſion of n Nat. I. 29. & 3 
I. 301 cl a3. See Line; - 1 Suppl. | | 
| Paracalſus calls the bolar and argillaceous'carths, calces m 
; as chalk. See Bol e and UA. „ de 
The ſame author alſo gives the denomination cals "Caf. 
L ger pw cher joints of gouty perſons: 
Lex. Med. p. 126, ſeq. een 
Cal xet dice from aſhes not only as the former js the eſo 
; calcination, and the latter of mere burning, but as dhe be 
| of a more ſolid conſiſtence than the latter; and fre 
bodies reduced to a calxy as; metals and minerals, pe þ 
| ,quently be reſtored out of theſe calces; which can ad bf 
| done out of the aſhes of wood and other bodies eue 3 
burning. Caſat. Diff. 10. de igne ap. Nous. Rep. Lett.. 
| 


p. 179. See BurNninG and CALCINATION. 
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Thus gold, filver; and quickſilver, cannot be ſo deſtroyed by 


3 eaſily be revived: S0 out of calx 
ralcina the — l yer nit arid the like holds of the 
of = lead, though the moſt impure of all metals; and even 
2 the firſt ſubſtance of which may be extracted 


; its calx or even glaſs. So that calcination in ſuch] 
either from its but 1 tly performed, many of the particles 
being ſo little altered by it that by readily re-aſſume their na- 
910 6 — ym. « 


bodies appears 


Friend, Ch 2. P. 273 ſeg.  _ 
ep the — * of a metalline or mineral ſubſtance, 
tonfamed by corroſion, called philoſophical calcination. See 

ATION and CORROSION. ; a | 
2 hereof, culces are of two kinds, one procured by 
jenition, the other by corroſion. The latter again are of dit- 
— ſpecies, ſome procured by immerſion, others by vapour, 
or corroſive fumes, Kirch. Mund. Subter. I. 11. ſect. 1. c. 6. 


8 Bilhepberun, denotes that made of quickſilver. 


Calx, lime, is alſo made of the bones of large ſhes, and from 


the ſhells of buccinz, oiſters, and the like burnt. This is more 
particularly called calx peregrinorm and calx manica alba. Vi- 
truv. Arch. I. 11. c. 5- Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1, p. 332. 
Fab. Theſ. p. 424. Rul. Lex. Alch. p. 130. 
p. 126. 
CALYB TES, kanu, the inhabitant of a cottage, an ap- 
lation given to divers ſaints on account of their long re- 
— in ſome hut, by way of mortification. 25 
The word is formed from the Greek Kaavurro, tego, 1 cover; 
whence Kahn, à little cot. The Romiſh church commemo- 
rates St. John the calybites on the 1 5th of December. Bel- 
land. Act. Sant. Jan. T. 1. p. 1029 & 1031. Du Cange, 
Gloſſ. Aka — . $58. Magr. Not. Voc. Eccl. p. 42. 
Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1359. 

CALYCIST XZ, among the botanical authors, ſuch as have 
eſtabliſhed the claſſes and diſtinctions of plants upon the dif- 
ferences of the calix or cup of the flower, as Magnol. Lin- 
nei, Fund. Bot. p. 2. NE Cy ont 

CALYCULUS, in antient naturalifts, denotes a filiqua or ſeed- 
caſe. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 20. c. 19. Item, 1. 27. c. 5. See 
S1LIQUA and CAPSULA. | 

CALYCULATED, an appellation given by ſome naturaliſts to 
the fruits of thoſe trees which have the calyx of their flower 
non-deciduous, and whoſe fruit ſtands as in a cup. Dale, 
Pharmacol. I. 2. cl. 3. p. 4. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 204. p. 928. 

See CaLyx, Fruit, PrAd r, TREE, &c. 1 

CALYPTRA, among botaniſts, a thin membranous involu- 
crum, uſually of a conic fi which covers the parts of 
fructification. The capſules of moſt of the moſſes have ca- 
lyptre. See MossEs. 

CALYX (Cycl.— Cl vx, among botaniſts, a general term ex- 
preſſing the cup of flowers, or that part of a plant which ſur- 
rounds, incloſes, or ſupports the other parts of the flower. 

The cups of flowers are very various in their ſtructure, and 
are diſtinguiſhed by the names of perianthium, involucrum, 
ſpatha and gluma. See PERIanTHIUM, &c. | 
Botaniſts diſtinguiſh two ſorts of calices, one external, called 
the calyx of the flower ; by the antients perianthium, as encom- 
paſſing the flower and ſeed z the other internal, called the calyx 
of the fruit ; by the antients pericarpium, as being the capſule 
which compaſſes the fruit, and is itſelf encompaſſed by the 
petala, | 

The external calyx may alſo be divided into two ſorts, one 
Which ſurrounds the flower, another which ' ſuſtains it, diffe- 
rent from the pedicle; in that this latter ſpreads itſelf under- 
neath the flower to give room for the nutritious juice to riſe 
more freely; the cavity of the pedicle prune is reputed 
put of the calyx both external and internal. 

- Magnol makes the calyx the charaQteriftic of 
according to him, may be better diſtinguiſhed from the con- 
ditions and varieties of their calycet, than either of their pe- 
tala or fruits, Some have. only. an external, others only an 
internal, fome ſurrounding, others 1 calyx, all 
which he makes ſo many genera or es. FA Nov. 

Charact. Plantarum, Jour, Teo Rave, T. 76. p. 525, ſeq. .. 
tus Cal vx, in botany, a term uſed by authors. to 
one kind of the perianthia of the compound flowers. A cup 
is thus called when it conſiſts of. a ſingle and equal ſeries 
of ſcales, which are of an oblong figure atid furround the 

flowers ; and another ſmall ſeries of ſcales, which orly ſur- 

round theſe, cloſe to the baſe. | 


Caſt. Lex. 


Caryx. The antients have often uſed this word to expreſs the 


roſe when in the bud, and not yet ſhewing its petals, except 
between the ſegments of the cup. n 
Carvx, in antient aquæducts, denoted a brazen module ot cup, 
V. Over a head or caſtellum, and to which pipes wete fitted. 
0 id. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 330. 
k , in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
pellucid gems, the 
| dei de ones appeckeiing to the on tructure, 
| being compoſed of zones, and for on a ne baſis, 
but having their zones very broad and thick, and laid 75 
rately ori ons another with no other matter between. 
r CTR LE Edt 


. Theſe, are white on 


with milk, water, and ſpices, and account 


nag. Orig. p. 151. ] 


| theſe ſtones . Others 


ts, which, 


genus of the ſemi- 
of which are theſe : Thiy are 


, more o | oa 


CAL 


The firſt is chat with broad zones of black and white, called 
the camea by the moderns, and the gralian onyx by the an- 


tients. This is only compoſed of alternate 


: | Zones, or platcs 
of black and white, and thoſe fo debaſed by earth, that they 
have been taken for marble by many who have written, on 
this ſubject: they differ, however, from marble, in that they 
will not ferment with acids, and will give fire with ſteel ; ſo that 
they are truely of a cryſtalline baſis, and properly of the gem 
claſs. This ſtone, in the hands of the lapidaries; makes a 
very beautiful figure; for they cut a head or other figure in 
the black zone, and then cutting away all the reſt of that ſur- 
face, leave only a white ground ; ſo that it ſeems a head of one 
ſort of ſtone faſtened on a plate of another ; or elſe they cut 
their figure through the black or outer zone to the white one, 
and leaving the reſt of the black zone on, the figure looks as 
if painted white at the bottom. —_ 6 
The ſecond is the dull broad zoned green and white camea;called 
the jaſpicameo by the Italians. See the article Jas PIC AMEO. 
The third is the hard camea, with broad white and cheſnut 
coloured zones. This is a very elegant and beautiful ſpecies, 
and though now not frequently found, muſt have been very 
common among the antient Romans, ſince many of the an- 
tique figures are found engraved on it. It is compoſed of 
zones, or plates only of two colours, the one a very bright 
white and the other a fine bright cheſnut colour; and ſo much 
approaching to the nature and texture of the cornelian, that 
were there any cornelians known of that colour, one ſhould 
readily declare theſe zones to be of the matter of thoſe ſtones. 
The fourth is the hard camea, with broad zones of bluiſh 
white and fleſh colour, which was the ſardonyx of Pliny's time: 
This is the moſt elegant, and alſo the moſt ſcarce of all the 
gems of this kind; and though the common red ſardonyx 
was the ſtone called by that name in the earlieſt ages, yet, in 
the days of Pliny, the ſame name had been appropriated. to 
this ſtone, though of a different genus from that originally 
called ſo. It is of a very fine texture, and is always found 
ſmall ; it is compoſed only of two ſorts of zones which are 
laid in thick tables very regularly one over another; the one 
ſort are of a bluiſh white, or the colour of the common chal- 
cedony, the other of a fine pale red, and truly of the matter 
of the fineſt pale cornelians. It is at preſent very ſcarce, be- 
ing found only in the Eaſt-Indies, and there but very rarely. 
Our jewellers are very little acquainted with it z but among. 
the antient Romans it muſt have been very common, many of 
the fine antique heads, in the cabinets of the curious, being 
cut in it. e ſtone moſt frequent among our dealers itt 
theſe things, under the name of the ſardonyx, is no other 
than an agate artificially ſtained. - His Hiſt. of Foſſ p. 500: 


| CAMAHA, in the materia medica, a name given by Avicenna 


and others to the large truffles found in the deſarts of Numi- 
dia, and many other 2 of Africa, in great abundance; 
outſide ; the modern Africans call 

fond of them; they eat them ſtew d 
| very whole- 


them terfon, and are ve 


ſom and nutritive. Leo Africanus 


CAMAIEU (Cyc!.)—This is ali called gamabe ; the Latins 


call it cameus , ſometimes camahutus and camahelus z the Ita- 
lians cameo ©, — [* Tun. Paint. of Ant, I. 2. c. 1. p. 95. 
b Du Cange, Glaſl. Lat. T. 1. p. 690. voc. Camaus. Me- 


Gattarel derives the ward from the Hebrew chemgijaj water of 
God, alluding to the r of waves viſible in ſeverat of 
wr; uſe — it from xawa, a word 
frequently uſed by the Greeks to expreſs a thing low; alludin 
to the dents or carvings of theſe ſtones, or to the caverns 
where they are found FE Gattar. Curioſ. Inou. c. 5. p. 76. 


r ie n, 
Tis l eux Pliny is to be underſtood when he 


| ſpeaks of the manifold picture of gems, and the party-coloured 


pots of ptecious ſtones : Gemmarum pictura tam multiplex; la- 
phy diſcolares maculz..  Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 2. c. 9 

: naturaliſt rchearſes divers admirable inſtances of ſach 
ſtones 3 particularly that of king Pyrrhus, whereon were ſeen 


the nine muſes, and Apollo holding a lute, each muſe with her 
bone? The wh 


e attribu whole expreſſed by ſpots or, ſtains 
pread over the ſtone by the hand of natur Recke Id. ib. I. 


875 r 21 Ne els i” be 
Ctrl 4 a crucifx at Venice, repreſent 
u ct pets I the wounds; nay the 
„ "7 afar e 
Cardan; will not allaw theſe: pi to be the mere work of 
ure of Pyrrhus's ſtone he ſuppoſes to have been firſt 


painted by ſome artiſt a, def which being long loſkwand 
bing unde! ground, had ch e en F 

| . teats it as a ridiculous conceit, to ſup 
Wehe kenes of this kind: had * OI00D . 


whole after Albertus Magnus into the influence of the ſtars : 
Whence it is that the camaieux a pg a | 


x the counts ae hott, by reaſon he cotlcion arr 


3. c. 4. 5 afar. c. p. 77. ſeg. ] | I * 125 145 TT 8 
s[CANAIEZU i alfo Pee applied to any kind of | 
1 indeniodly, or tee. 


hevo, 


v 


Io 


CAM 


In this fenſe the lapidaries of Paris are called in their ſtatutes, 


cutter e Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 532. 

- A ſociety of learned men at Florence have undertaken to pro- 
cure all the cameos or camayeux, and intaglio's in the great duke's 
pallery to be engtaven: they have . to draw the 

of divers etnperors in cams z. New Mem 


lulites, and camaldultnſes. | 
Their habit is white, occaſioned 
St. Romuald, on which white monks were ſeen to aſcend. to 
heaven. They have no common dormitory nor refectory, their 
cells being iti ſeparate houſes; They only eat together twelve 
times in the year, nor do meet at divine offices way hg 
ſundays and holydays. Gedd. View of Monks, p. 9. Miſc. 


| Trac. T. 3. | | a 
great duke of Tuſcany, 


the viſion of a ladder, to 


Guido Grandi mathematician of the 
and a monk of this order, has publiſhed camaldulian difſerta- 
tions, on the origin and eftabliſhment of it. Diſſertationes Ca- 
| bs, Luc. 1707, 4% An extract of it is given in Act. 


Erud. Lipſ. 1709. p. 49. ſeq. 
cMAR As FA given by Humier to an American ſpecies of 
lantana. See LANTANA. | 
CAMAROSIS, Kayapric, among phyſicians, denotes a fracture 
of a bone, wherein the two broken ends riſe and form a kind of 
rameru or arch. Funck. Conſp. Chir. Tab. 53. p. 340. Gorr. 
Defin. p. 206. Caf. Lex. Med. p. 127. See FRACTURE. 
This is alſo called camaroma, and by modern latin writers came- 
ratio, ſometimes fornicatio. — It is commonly reſtrained to 


fractures of the ſcull 

CAMBERED-ded, in ſhip-building, is uſed for one that lies 

com and is by no means proper for a man of war. 

2 bat f a ſort of freq bout An d which 

pure hair of a fort 5 uent about ora, and whic 

0 — the riches of 2 city, all the inhabitants wheteof are 
14 in the manufacture and commerce of camblets. Tour- 
75 oy. 


du Levant. T. 2. Lett. 2 1. p. 185. 
is certain we find mention in middle age writers of ſtuffs 
made of camel's hair, under the denominations of cameletum 
and camelinum; but theſe are repreſented as ſtrangely coarſe, 
rough, and prickly, and ſeem to«have been chiefly uſed among 
- the monks by way of mortification, as the hair ſhirt of later 
times. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 699. 4 
We have no camblets made in Europe of the goats hair alone; 
even at Bruſſels, they find it neceſſary to add a mixture of 
woollen thread. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 535, ſeg. | 
CAMBNITES 4p, a name given by the writers of the middle, 
- ages to a ſtone of which they record virtues which appear to 
favour too much of imagi ones, ſuch as the curing the 
. dropſy by being worn tied to the arm: it ſeems to have been 
only a cloudy and leſs valuable kind of brown cryſtal. | 
CAMEL, camelus, in the Linnæan fyſtem of zoology. This is a 
diſtin& genus of animals; the great characters of which is, the | 


De 


. 
* 


: want of horns, which all the other genus's of the pecora have. | 


The animals of this genus are the camel, the dromedary, the 
bactrianus, and the — Linnei Syſtema Nature, p. 414. 


The characters Mr. Ray — der us of this creature are: that 
it is one of the unguiculated quadrupeds, Sas the cud, 
| having bifid feet, without horns, and without the foreteeth of 


che upper jaw, but as all other ruminating beaſts, and having 


four ventricles. 5 FM ; | 
There are four ſpecies of camels. 1. The camel, with one 
bunch on its back; called the mA f. 2. The Bactrian ca- 


mel; with two bunches. 3. The Peruvian camel called glama, 
and by ſome ela los. And 4. The pacat, uſually called the 
Indian or Peruvian ſheep; Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 143 
. "The dromedary is principally uſed for riding on, the Bactrian 
camel, or that with two bunches on its back for travelling with 
- Joads: See DRoMEDaARY, &. tes e 
The camel is a domeſtic beaſt of burden, of a gentle diſpoſi- 
tion, much uſed for carriage in divers parts of Aſia; and 
making the chief riches of e eee e 
The word is formed from the Greek Kah, which ſignifies 
: "the ſame; and according to Nicod, from the Hebrew gamal ; 
but according to others from Ka on account of the 
- bunch on his back. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1607. VOC. 


In Perſia they only diſtinguiſh two forts of camell, viz. the 
. ſouthern, which are ſmaller, and not fit to carry above 700 


weight; and the northern, which are bigger, and able to carry | | 


is viloudy* reftratiied to thar/fort 
which has but one bunch on Fey, me! | 


z the appellation do- 
this we fol- 
2 Ariſtotle, 
of antient naturaliſts, who diſtinguiſh 
one of which retains the name of the 
has two bunches; "chiefly" found in the eaſtern 
parts of Aſia; whence it is alſo eatted Jo | 

which are fmaller and fitter for the courſe, are hence called d- 
bebe dremedaries, having but one bunch, and chiefly found 


* 

#» 
* 

: * 
* 
* 


and 


, 


of Liter. T.3.| 
Art. 32. 5788 e e 
CAMALDULIANS (Cyel.) are alſo called camaldolites, camal- | 


(Cycl.)—The true or oriental cumblet is made of the 


Camels are the chief 


Arianus.”* The others,, 
* 
of Aſia, via. Syria and Arabia ©.—[* S- 


CAM 


* Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin og & 987. 
| my, p. 27.] 1 + Þ: 309 & 987. Mem, Nat, Hig, 
he bunch on the camel's back is uſually ſaid t | 
ſort of fleſh. The academiſts of Pars found it meg ow 
and that when this was preſſed cloſe down, the gal, 
: 5 n than a ſwine. . 
iny affirms, that the camel can endure f : 
drink; whence Perſius gives it the appellation 925 2 


| . . . : liens, 7. ll 
recent primus pipere ſitiente cameloÞ,—[* Plin. Hi 5 
c. 18. Fab. Aber p. 426. » Perſ. 81. TY ; ” * l. 8. 


Tavernier aſſures us, on his own knowledoe e 
dure nine days without drink; and even 2 2 {= * £ 
ſon, forty days without either drink or meat -. 20S vi 
this, the camel is ſaid to have a great number of er. 
his ſtomach, wherein he lays up water for future — 1 
This is contradicted by the jeſuits, who, diſſecting man 0 
meli in China, found no ſuch thing. Yet it is confirand ©; 


the royal academiſts, who, in the ſecond: ventricle of dd. 


medary diſſected by them, found ſeveral ſquare | 
were the orifices of about twenty coaviies 3 - 
placed between the two membranes, which compoſe the ſ 5 
ſtance of the ventricle ®.—[* Tavern. Voy. T. x, Ka : 
Hardouin, Not. ad Plin. I. 8. c. 18. » Mem, for Nat Hit 
Anim. p. 39, ſeq.] 122 9 
'T is even pretended, that travellers in- the laſt extremity of 
thirſt, open their camels for a ſupply of water. But this i; 
doubtleſs a fable. Mem. Acad. Scienc. An. 1693. p. 216 
The Arabs, Perſians, and other oriental nations, eat the fleſh 
of camels; which is a deli ſerved up at the beſt tables. 
Phil.-'Tranſ. Ne 218. p. 456, ſeq. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 11. 
c. 41. Alben. I. 4. Ariftet, Hiſt. Anim. . 6. c. 26. Her- 
2 ed wed Lg 12 Bibl. T. 1. p. 350. 
amel's milk is ſaid to be ſovereign againſt the dropſy, 
which purpoſe the Arabs drink a py was for three _— 
Native ſal armoniac is commonly ſuppoſed to be the urine of 
camels, Bee ARMONIAC. _- 
Camels caſt theit hair in the ſpring, which is gathered up with 
great care, on ua 2 * . thereof, which is very 
conſiderable. en ir, they pi 
to defend them from the flies. bes ee my 
They ſpin the camal's hair and weave it into ſtuffs: it is ſome- 
times alſo uſed with other hairs in making of hats. The beſt 
hair is that from the came['s, back. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. I. 
P- 63 IT, voc. Chameau. ' a ; | , | 
F vehicles in caravans. See Caravan, 
Cycl. and Suppl, ©. L 


— 
* * . 


are very apt to {lide ; for which reaſon, in paſſing ſlipper / 
ways, their lea rs ſtrew carpets under them, ſometimes to | 
the number of 100 one before another. _ Ig 

As ſoon as a camel is brought forth, they tie his four feet un- 
der his belly, put a carpet over his back and ſtand on the bor- 
ders of it that he may not be able to riſe for twenty day. 
Thus is be * the habit of bending his knees to reſt him- 
ſelf, or when he is to be loaded or unloaded. They dre 
him with a ſwitch inſtead of a curry comb; with this 4 
beat him as they would do a carpet to clear it of the d 
omet's ſtandard, which the ci- 


Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 35 7. 

The camel that carries 
ravan of pilgrims offer yearly. on the tomb of their prophet, 
is-exempted the reſt, of its life from all ſervice. . 'Tis even 
pretended that this happy beaſt will riſe again at the genera 
reſurrection, and enjoy the pleaſures of . paradiſe, Trev. Did. 
Univ. T. Trp . r 

On medals, the camel is the ſymbol of Arabia, when found on 
the coins of any other nation. Thus on a medal of the gens 

Plautia, we find a woman's head with a mural crown, 4. Pla 
tius d. Cur. S. C. and on the reverſe, Tudæus; and in the en. 


"ag ergue, Bacchiu; the deviſe, a man on his knees holding with 


his right hand a camel by the bridle, and wich the left, ab 
el palm. It alſo denotes alliance with Arabia. Vid. Ti" 


loc. cit. „ ; 81 4 | 
(EL, 5 ics, A kind of machine uſed in Hollands 
"raiſing or lifing ſigs. | 
The camel was invented by a bu 
wards the cloſe of the lalt cen 
from its tieavineſs or fire 


Cami, in mechat 
> maſter of Amſterdam, v. 
ntury. It took the denominau® 
: ngth. Vid: Aalin, Diet. Mar. p. f, 
ee hrs ator o e Ji og | 

15 uſe is to raiſe veſſels, in order to bring them over the Par 
fer which Up ng 
lowneſs of the water hinders large ſhips from paſſing: 


2g 


35 


enomination given to a kind of pit-coal, 4 
WL 


= 


CYIF + 5D 
” & «* * 


* 


Nr. 76 > VIE 7 on, en. DIETS | 


ird of paradiſe is ſometimes called chamæ leon aerius, the 
— — Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 1. Sec. 4. p. 


11 is ſomething very extraordinary in the motion of the 
— tongue, which, in order to catch flies for the crea- 
a -« food, is darted out to ſuch a length as even to equal that 
Fae whole animal; and on being drawn in, contracts again 
into a very ſmall compaſs. To account for this in a mecha- 
eval wav, is a problem not eaſy to be ſolved, as there appear 
no muſcles adequate to the effect. Mr De la Hire, however, 
thinks the tongue of the cameleon mult be provided with two 
kinds of muſcles, the one circular, and the other longitudinal; by 
the action of the former whereof it is extended, and by that of 
the latter contracted again. By this mechaniſm worms extend 
and contract themſelves in a no leſs remarkable proportion 


gan the tongue of the camælen. Vid. De la Hire Mecani- | 


e, Prop. 1 12. p. 240, f 

——_ — he hiſtory and phænomena of the ca- 
alan, Is, heel. Voy. Greece, 1. 3. p. 239, ſeq. Bibl. Univ. F. 
17. p. 2 36, ſeq. Jour. des Sgav. T. 83. p. 484, ſeq. Grew, 
Mul. Reg. Societ. P. 1. Sec. 2. c. 3. p. 30, ſeq. Acad. Scien. 
Wem. for Nat Hiſt. Anim p. 17. ſeq. Extracts of which are 
given in Phil. Tranſ. No 49. P- 39, leq. Jour des Sgav. . 
2. p 537, ſeq. Du Hamel, Flift Acad. dcicnt. I. 1. Sect. 11. 
c. 2. p. 120, ſeq. See alſo Val iſnieri, Iſtoria del cameleonte 
Affricano, Vencz. 1715. 4%; of which an extract is given in 
Giera, de Letter. d' Ital. T. 23. Art. 2. p. 28, ſeq. 

CAMELITA bor, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
wild bull, deſcribed by Geſner, remarkable for having a bunch 
upon his back like that of the camel, and probably the ſame 
wich that of the biſon. G/uer, de Quad. 

CAMELLIA, in botany, a name given by Linnæus to a genus 
of plants mentioned in Kempter's Japan, under the name of 
tubaii, The characters of the genus are theſe : the perianthi- 
um is compoſed of ſeveral leaves, and is of a roundiſh figure, 
and imbricated, being formed of a number of roundiſh 
ſcales, the internal ones growing gradually larger than the 
others, and all of them hollowed and deciduous. 
The flower is compoſed of five petals of an oval figure, and 
growing together at the baſe. The ſtamina are a great num- 
ber of tlaments that ſtand erect, and are formed in the lower 
part into a ſort of corona, which is larger than the ſtyle. They 
are free at the top, and are ſhorter than the flower; the anthe- 
re are ſimple; the piſtil has a roundiſh germen, the ſtyle is 
pointed, and of the ſame length with the ſtamina, and the ſtig- 
ma is acute and bent; the fruit is a turbinated woody capſule, 
with ſome furrows on its ſurface. Linn, Gen. Pl. 

CAMELOPARDALUS, in zoology. See ZURNAPA. 
CAMELOPARDALUS in aſtronomy, a new conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere, formed by Hevelius, conſiſting of 32 
ſtars firſt obſerved by him, ſituate between Cepheus, Caſho- 
peia, Perſeus, the two bears, and draco. Vid. Heve!. Firmam. So- 
_ hg. O ejuſd. Prodrom. Aſtron. p. 278, ſeq. Wolf. Lex. 

ath. p. 297. 
The 2 La figure are taken from thoſe of an animal in 
AÆthiopia, taller than an elephant, though not ſo bulky ; in the 
head and neck reſembling a camel, but ſpotted like a leopard : 


whence the denomination of cameloba des, camelopardalus, or 


camelopordalis, q. d. camel-leopard. See ZURNAPA, 
CAMELUS, the carrel, in zoology. See CAMEL. 
CAMERA(Cyc/.)--CamterAa#ehaa contrivance for blowing the 
fire, for the fuſion of ores, without bellows ; by means of wa- 
ter falling through a funnel into a cloſe veſſel, which ſends from 
it ſo much air or vapour, as continually blows the fire: if there 
be the ſpace of ancther veſlel for it to expatiate in by the way, 


It there lets fall its humidity, which otherwiſe might hinder the | 


work. See BELLOws, Ol. and Suppl. 


This contrivance was named camera Æolia by Kircher. Hoot, 
Phil. Coll. No 3. P. 80. 


Camera lucida, a contrivance of Dr. Hook for making the | 


image of any thing appear on a wall in a light room, either by 
day or night. : 

ppoſite to the place or wall, where the appearance is to be, 
make a hole of at leaſt a foot in diameter, or if there be a high 
window with a caſement of this dimenſion in it; this will do 
much better without ſuch hole, or caſement opened. At a conve- 
nient diſtance, to prevent its being perceived by the company in 
the room, place the object or picture intended to be repreſented, 


but in an inverted fituation. If the picture be tranſparent, re- 


flect the ſun's rays by means of a looking glaſs, ſo as that they 
may paſs through it towards the place of repreſentation; and to 
prevent any rays from paſſing aſide it, let the picture be en- 
compaſſed with ſome board, or cloth. If the object be a ſtatue, 


or a living creature, it muſt be much enlightened by caſting | 


the ſun's rays on it, either by reflection, refraction, or both. 
een this object and the — of repreſentation put a broad 
convex glaſs ground to ſuch a convexity as that it may repre- 
ent the object diſtinctly in ſuch place. The nearer this is ſi- 
© to the object, the more will the image be magnified on the 
wall, and the further the leſs ; ſuch — 2 depending on the 
SUPPL, Vor. I. | 8 
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but this is now expreſſed by cameriere. 
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morally moved, and explained * ſentiment 
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difference of the ſpheres of the glaſſes. If the object cannot be 
conveniently inverted, there muſt be two large glaſſes of pro- 
per ſpheres, ſituate at ſuitable diſtances, eaſily found by trial, to 
make the repreſentations erect. This whole apparatus of ob- 
ject, glaſſes, & c. with the perſons employed in the manage- 
ment of them, are to be placed without the window or hole, 
ſo that they may not be perceived by the ſpectators in the room, 
and the operation itſelf will be eaſily performed. Phil. Jranſ. 
No 38. p. 741, ſeq. 


CAMERLINGO, or CAMAR INGO, the chamberlain of the 


chamber. 

he word imports as much as keeper of the chamber, or trea- 
ſure; though the comer/imgo has divers other jurifdictions which 
have no relation to the office of treaſurer. Ihe name anticnt- 
iy denoted a cubicularius, or gentleman of the bed-charnher ; 


Vocab. Acad. Cruſc. 


pope's court, or he who has the adminiſtration of the e 
| 


Fe. B08; 

The 3 is the moſt conſpicuous officer in the court of 
Rome; by reaſon all the revenues of the holy ſec are managed 
hy the chamber of which he is preſident. Trev. Dict. Univ. 
I. 1. Þ 136. 

This office was antiently performed by the archdeacon of Rome, 
a dignity which was ſuppreſſed by pope Gregory the 5th, as of 
too great power and intereſt ; inſomuch that he could often 
controul the pontiff himſelf, and generally by his intrigues 
raiſed himſelf to the papacy. In his ſtead was placed a cardinal, 
under the title of causing, who is aſſiſted in his function by 
twelve prelates called clerks of the chamber, clerici di camera. 
Atagri. Notiz. de voc. eccles. p. 42. ſeq. Du Cange, Gloſl. 
Lat. T. 1. p. 503. ; 

The cardinal camerlingo, on the death cf a pope, does not en- 
ter the conclave with the reſt, to aſſiſt at the election of a new 
one, but ſtays without, keeps poſſeſſion of the pope's apart- 
ments in the vatican, and-whenever he gocs abroad is attended 


with the ſwiſs guards, like the pope himſelf :. He even coins 


money in his own name, and with his own arms; and, in fine, 


is a kind of vice pope, governing the eccleſiaſtical ſtate during 
the vacancy of the holy ſee b. — [* Trev. loc. cit. » II. 
Miſc. Lett. T. 4. p. 230. ſeq. 
The cardinals have alſo their camer ingo, or treaſurer of their 
college, diſtinct from that of the pbpe : the former is elected 
every year, whereas the latter is for life. The perſon choſe to 
this office has the receipt of all the revenues belonging to the 
college, which he is to diſtribute at the end of the year in equal 
portions to the cardinals then at Rome; thoſe who are abſent 
having no ſhare therein atter they have been fix months from 


court. Jour. des Scav. T. 37. p. 360. 


CAVERONIANS, a ſect or party in Scotland who ſeparated 


from the preſbyterians in 1666, and continued to hold their re- 
ligious aſſemblies in the fields. 

The cameronians took the denomination from Richard Came- 
ron, a famous field preacher, who refuſing to accept the indul- 


7 


| 2 to tender conſciences, granted by king Charles IId.“ as 


uch an acceptance ſeemed an acknowledgment of the king's 


ſupremacy, and that he had before a right to ſilence them, 


made a defection from his brethren, and even headed a rebellion, 
in which he was killed. His followers were never entirely re- 
diced till the revolution, when they voluntarily ſubmitted to 
king William. | | 

The cameronians adhered rigidly to the form of government eſta- 
bliſhed in 1648. Vid. Bibl. Apgl. T. 14. p. 24%, ſeq. 


CAMERONIANS, ur CAMERONITES, is alſo the denomination of 


a party of calviniſts in France, who aſſerted that the will of 
man is only determined by the practical judgment of the mind; 
that the cauſe of mens doing good or evil proceeds from the 
knowledge which God infuſes into them; and that God does 
not move the will phyſically, but only morally, on virtue of 
its dependence on the JOUR of the mind. 

They had this name from John Cameron, a famous profeſſor, 
firſt at Glaſgow, where he was born in 1580, and afterwards 
at Bourdeaux, Sedan, and Saumur; at which laſt place he 
broached his new doctrine of grace and free-will, which was 
followed by Amyraut, Cappel, 1 Daille, and others of 
the more learned among the reformed miniſters, who judged 
Calvin's doctrine on theſe heads too harſu. 
The cameronians are a ſort of mitigated calviniſts, and approach 
to the opinion of the arminians. They are alſo called univer- 
faliſis, as holding the univerſality of Chriſt's death; and ſome- 
times amyraldiſts | ; 
The rigid adherents to the ſynod of Dort, accuſed them of pe- 
Jagianitin, and even manicheiſm. The controverſy between 
the two ores was carried on with, a zeal and ſubtilty ſcarce 
conceivable ; yet all the queſtion between them was only, whe- 
ther the will of man is determined by the immediate action of 
God upon it, or by the intervention of a knowledge which 
God impreſſes into the mind? The ſynod of Dort had defined 
that God not only illumines the underſtanding, but gives mo- 
tion to the will, by making an internal change therein. Ca- 
meron only admitted the illumination, _—_— the mind is 


the ſynod of 
Dort 


x * 
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Dort fo as to make the two opinioris conſiſtent. Du Pin, Bibl.| The middle of the lower partition was aſſigned to the Rog 
des Ant. Separ. T. 22. p. 335» ſeq. Mem. de 'I rev. 1714. p hotſe z next to whom were quartered the triarii, th omaM 
626, Le Glerc, Bibl. Univ. T. 4 p. 348. principes, and cloſe by them the haſtati; afterwards ch - 
ES, a name given to the ſmall lender rods of caſt-lead, off reign horſe, and laſtly, the foreign foot. Menn. Rom © fo- 
which the glaziers make their turned lead, | | Eos 4. C. 12. p. 211, ſeq. Ant. 
Their lead being caſt into lender rods of 12 or 14 inches long They fortified their camp with a ditch and parapet, which th 
each, is called the came; ſometimes alſo they call each of theſe] termed foſſa and vallum: in the latter, ſome diſtin uiſh 
rods a came, which being afterwards drawn through their vice, | parts, vi. the agger or earth, and the ſudes or WD. 9s Wu 
makes their turned lead. Neue, Build. Dict. in voc. ; driven in to ſecure it. ales 
CAMILLI and Camitte, in antiquity; boys and girls of in- The camps were ſometimes ſurrounded with walls mad 
tenuous birth, who miniſtred in the ſacrifices of the gods; and | hewn ſtone; and the tents themſelves formed of hs a 
eſpecially thoſe who attended the flamen dialis, or prieſt of Ju-] matter. ame 
piter. Vid. Macrob. Saturn. I. 3. c. 8. Serv. ad Virg. Xn. I. Mr. Thoresby gives the deſcription of a Roman chiſſel, uſed 
11. v. 542. Feſt. de Verb. Sight, p. 29. Scalig, in Feſt. | in cutting ſtones and other materials ſerviceable for bull 
ejuſd. Conject. ad Varr. Item, Caftigat. ad Propert. I. 4. Pi- their camps. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 323. p. 407, * 


75 Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 334. Fab. The. p. 427. e Spartan camp was of a circular figure, 
h 


| ; , which . 
e word ſeems borrowed from the language of the antient He- | .ſcribed by Lycurgus as the beſt fitted for defe OW og 


nce, contrary to 


truxians, where it lignified minifler, and was changed from the Roman rule, whoſe camps were always quadrangular, All 
caſmillus. Bech. Hieroz. I. 2. c. 36. Ejuſd. Canaan. I. 1. c. 12. angular forms were rejected by Lycurgus, by reaſon the : 

Trev. Dia. Univ. T. 1. p. 1366. gles are neither fit for ſervice, nor defenlible, unleſs eur - 

The Tuſcans alſo gave the appellation Camillus to Mercury, in] a river, mountain, wall, or other work. Paz.” Archacl. 

quality of miniſter of the gods. : Grec. l. 3. c 8. T. 2. p. 70. 8 

. F [, or yerva Camin1, an American herb, the ſame with In the Grecian camps, the moſt valiant of the ſoldiers were 

what is otherwiſe called paraguay, or yerva con-pallos, Savar. placed at the extremities; the reſt in the middle, that the 


Dict. Comm. p. 537- PARAGUAY. ; ſtronger might be as a guard to the weaker, 

CAMIS, or KAuis, in the Japoneſe theology, denote deified } firſt onſets. Thus Achilles and Ajax are poſted by Homer at 
ſouls of antient heroes, who are ſuppoſed ſtill to intereſt them- the ends of the Grecian camp before Troy, as bulwarks on 
ſelves in the welfare of the people over whom they antiently] each fide. Ham. II. a. v. 806. 
commanded: - In camps for continuance, they erected altars to the Gods, 
The camis anſwer to the heroes in the antient Greek and Ro- | places for public aſſemblies, courts of juſtice, and the like 
man theology, and are venetated like the ſaints in the modern | According to Plutarch, the Lacedæ monians alone had no 
Romiſh church. | ſtage-players, buffoons, dancers, or ſongſtreſſes in their cams, 
Beſides the heroes or camis beatified by the conſent of antiqui- | Yet the Spartan lawgiver allowed his people greater liberty in 

ty. the mikaddos, or pontiffs, have eified many others, and the camp than in the city, to allure them to ſerve with more de- 
continue {till to grant the apotheoſis to new worthies ; ſo that light in the wars. Hence their exerciſes were more moderate, 
they ſwarm with camis : the principal one is Tenſio Dai Sin, their fare leſs hard, and their actions leſs ſeverely noted when 
the common father of Japan, to whom are paid devotions and | in the field than at home; ſo that they were the only people 


pilgrimages extraordinary. Kempf. Hiſt. Japan. ap. Bibl. in the world to whom war gave repoſe. Plat. in Cleom. 


and ſuſtain the 
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Angl. T. 15. p. 58 and 64, ſeq: Item, in Lycurg. Pott. Archæol. Græc. 1. 3. c. 8. p. 72, 
CAMLE T, a kind of tuff, otherwiſe called camblet. See the ar- Let the magnificence of the Turkiſh court appears more in the 
ticle CAMBLET. 


mo camp than in the ſeraglio: the tents of the great officers a- 
CAMLETINE, in commerce, denotes a flight, narrow kind of | pear ſo many palaces, both for extent, ornament, and coſtly 


camblet, little valued. See CAMBLET. furniture; having all the accommodations both of city and 
The name is alſo given to a ſlender ſort of ſtuff made of hair | country. Each grandee has two ſets of tents ; one of which 
mixed with wool, in imitation of a camblet. Savar. Dict. is advanced a conac, or days journey before the other; ſo 
Comm. T. 1. p. 537. | that leaving one tent in the morning, they fund another ready- 
CAMMOROS, in botany, a name given by ſome of the old | furniſhed in the evening. 
writers to the poiſonous plant called by the Romans cicuta or | In the front of the Turkiſh camp are quartered the janizaries, 
hemlock. | and other foot, whoſe tents encompaſs their aga. In the 
Cacomoros was a common name among the Greeks for hem- rear are the quarters of the ſpahis and other horſemen. I be 
lock, and this cammoros is the ſame word, only ſpoke accord- | body of the camp is poſſeſſed by the ftately tents or pavilions 
ing to the Doric dialect. | of the vizier or general, reis effendi or chencellor, kabija 
As hemlock was a poiſonous plant, it ſoon became a cuſtom to or ſteward, the tefterdar baſcha or lord treaſurer, and kapil- 
call other poiſonous plants alſoby its name, and cammorosbecame | ler kahiaſee or maſter of the ceremonies. 
hence a name for the mandrake, and ſome of the nightſhades, | In the middle of theſe tents is a ſpacious field, wherein are 
with ſome authors. Dioſcorides has called one kind of aconite | erected a building for the divan, and a hafna or treaſury. 
or wolf's-batie by this name, and others have adapted it to other | Rycaut, Pref. Stat. Ottom. Emp. 1. 3. c. 11. p. 204. 
| ſuch plants; but the more judicious have only given it asanad- | When the ground is marked out for a camp, all wait for the 
ditional epithet to theſe, expreſſing their being poĩſonous, and | pitching of the tent lailac, the place where the courts of jul 
have added the peculiar name of the plant before it. f tice are held; it being the ſituation of this that is to regulate 
| Many of the moderns, and even ſome among the antients,have | the diſpoſition of all the reſt. Marſigl. Stato Milit. delle 
= Erred greatly in confounding the cammores with the cammaros. | Imper. Ottom. c. 20. Mem, de Trev. 1733. p. 1130. 
= Hippocrites has mentioned this poiſonous cammores, and Galen | The Arabs till live in camps, as the antient Scenites did. The 
| reading it cammares, or confounding it with that word, ſays | camp of aſſyne emir, or king of the country about Tadmor, 
| that Hippocrates cannot have meant to ſay this of the root of | is defcribed by a traveller who viewed it, as ſpread over a ver} 
| the poiſonous aconite of Dioſcorides, ca led cammoros, (which large plain, and poſſeſſing ſo vaſt a ſpace, that though he had 
1 | however he certainly does mean) but of the inſe&t which he the advantage of a riſing ground he could not ſec the utmolt 
1 calls cammaros, and which, he ſays, is like a ſmall ſhrimp, and extent of it. His own tent was near the middle, ſcarce d 
whoſe body reſenibles the figure of the root of this aconite. ſtinguiſhable from the reſt, except that it was bigger, being 
This is a very erroneous Expoſition of Galen, for the plant is | made, like the others, of a ſort of hair-cloth. Phil. Tranl, 
certainly meant by Hippocrates, not the animal; and though | N 218. p. 154. | : 
the Greeks had two of the aconites whoſe roots they ſaid re- | Fiying Ca ur is uſed for the ground on which a flying body Þ 
| 5 ſembled the bodies of animals, the one the ſcorpion, and the] encamped. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 2. in voc. a 
| ' other the ſhrimp, being frinzed with ſmall fibres as that in- | Summer Came, cafira eftiva, among the Romans, was 019in 


| ſeect is with feet; the other, or ſcorpion kind being bare; | rily light and moveable; fo that they might be ſet up or taken 
| yet the latter of theſe was never called cammorus by any au-] down, and removed in a night. In which cafe it was allo 
hers though the former generally was. called ſmply ca/tra. | 


camp was admirable. Its figure was a ſquare divided into two | to continue longer in a place; and therefore more pains VP 
principal parts: in the upper part, were the generals pavilion, | taken to fortify and regulate it. Veget. de re milit. I 3: 5A 
or prætorium, and the tents of the chief officers z in the low- | The Roman camps, in a march, were alſo called in the mid 
er, thoſe of the inferior degree were placed. age manſiones. Horſi. Brit. Rom. I. 1. c. 7. p. 100, &: 
On one fide the prætorium ſtood the queſtorium, or apart- | ] inter Came, caſtra hylerna, or winter quarters, were uſuall 
ment of the treaſurer of the army, and near this, the forum, taken up in ſome city or town; or elfe ſo contrived 35 !? 
Both for a market-place, and the aſſembling of councils. On] make almoſt a town of themſelves. 100 
the other ſide of the prætorium wete lodged the legati, and | The Roman camps ſometimes gave the origin to cities, whi 
below it, the tribunes had their quarters, oppoſite to their re- were formed of them, and often took their denomination from 
ſpeQive legions. Aſide of the tribunes were the præfecti of thoſe whoſe camps they had been. This chiefly lagen, 
the foreign troops, over againſt their reſpective wings; and | when an army continued long in a place, eſpecially Þ 
behind theſe were the lodgments of the evocati, then thoſe of | | winter, where they were obliged to build many works 4 
- the exttaordinarii and ablecti equites, which concluded the fortify themſelves exactly. Thus the Ca/tra cornelia, © city” 
Higher part of the camp,  _ 00d." 4 Africa, not far from Utica *, was originally the camp oof Lit 
Between the two partitions was a ſpot of ground called 4 nelius Scipio d.— [ CA.. bell. civ. I. 2. c. 25 and 27. 
__ cipia, for the altars and images of the gods, and probably al-] 1. 29. c. 35.] | | 


| CAMP (Gel) — The order and contrivance of the Roman | Standing Camp, caftra flativa, was that wherein they deſign 
| 


O dhe chi. f enſigns. | | Antiqur 
\ | ; | 
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Antiquariant obſerve, that all the modern towns among us, | 


whoſe names end ——_— or cheſter, were originally theſe 
of the Romans. 2 
13 — caſtra 23 thoſe m in figure of a half- 
tiſc. Lex. Ant. I. I. p. 370. | 
— Ga _ Ih Tertiata, hoſes which were a third part 
3 or than broad, which Hyginus repreſents as the Roman 
aw. Schel. in Hygin. Grev. Thæſ. Art. R. T. 10. p. 
087. Caftra in quantum fier! potuerit tertiata eſſe debebant — 
1 puta in — duo millia quadringenti, in latum mille ſexcenti 
pedes. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. L. 1. p. 377. "of g 
Naval Came, caftra nautica, or navalia, denoted a ſtation o 
ſhips. Caf. Bell. Gall. I. 5. c. 22. ; 
City Came, caſtra urbana, Was a place near the city wall, not 
far from the via nomentana, where the prætorian guards were 
encamped; whence it was alſo called the pretorian camp, ca- 
flra pretoria, or prætoriana . The like we alſo read of at 
Jeruſalem, called by St. Luke abſolutely the camp, TeppBonn b. 
By which we are doubtleſs to underſtand the cara antonia, 
which Joſephus tells us, was afterwards uſed as a caſtle . 
[* Suct. in Claud. c. 21. Capitol. in Vit. Balbin, c. 10. Vet. 
Schol. Juven. ad Sat. 10. v. 95. Tacit, Ann. 1. 4. c. 1. 
d Luke, c. 21. v. 34 and 37. © Fab. Theſ p. 4*5.] 
Camp is alſo uſed among the | | 
quarter of a town aſſigned to foreigners, wherein to carry on 


their commerce. i 
ln chele camps, each nation forms itſelf a kind of city apart, 


in which their ſtore houſes and ſhops are, and the factors and 


their families reſide. 


The Europeans at Siam, and in moſt other cities of the Eaſt, 


are exempted from this reſtraint, and allowed to live in the 
cities or ſuburbs, as they find them moſt commodious. Savar. 
Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 538, ſeq. 

Came Duty, in its utmoſt extent, includes every part of the ſer- 
vice performed by the troops during the campaign. But in a 
more particular ſenſe, denotes the guards ordinary and extra- 
ordinary kept in camps. Bland, Milit. Diſcipl. c. 15. P. 1. 
p. 206. 


A great part of the camp duty is performed in the ſame man- 


ner as that of a gariſon. 

Caur Colaur-men, are ſoldiers appointed to attend and aſſiſt the 
quartermaſter general, in marking out and keeping the camp 
clean, receiving and diſtributing proviſions, &c. 

The camp colour-men, are drawn a- man out of a company, 
and are exempt from all other duty during the campaign : each 
carries either a ſpade or a hatchet. Bland, Milit. Diſcipl. 
c. 17. Art. 3. p. 247, ſeq. 

Caur fight, or KamP-fight, in law writers, denotes the trial of 
a cauſe by duel, or a legal combat of two champions in the 
field, for deciſion of ſome controverſy. Kenn, Gloſſ. ad Pa- 
roch. Antiq. voc. Bellum. Coke, 3. Inſtit. p. 221. | 

In the trial by camp-fight, the accuſer was, with the peri] of 
his own body, to prove the accuſed guilty ; and by offering 
him his glove, to challenge him to this trial, which the other 
muſt either accept of, or acknowledge himſelf guilty of the 
crime whereof he was accuſed. 

If it were a crime deſerving death, the camp-fizht was for life 
and death: if the offence deſerved only impriſonment, the 
camp- fight was accompliſhed when one combatant had ſubdued 
the other, ſo as either to make him yield, or take him pri- 
ſoner. The accuſed had liberty to chuſe another to fight in 
his ſtead, but the accuſer was obliged to perform it in his own 
perſon, and with equality of weapons. 

o women were permitted to be ſpectators, nor men under 
the age of 13. The prieſt and the people who looked on, 
were engaged ſilently in prayer, that the victory might fall to 
him who had right. None might cry, ſhriek, or give the 
leaſt ſign; which in ſome places was executed with ſo much 
ſtrictneſs, that the executioner ſtood ready with an ax to cut 
off the right hand or foot of the party that ſnould offend here- 
in 


He that being wounded, yielded himſelf, was at the others 
mercy either to be killed or ſuffered to live. But if life were 
_ granted him, he was declared infamous by the judge, and diſ- 
abled from ever bearing arms, or riding on horſeback. Ver- 
ſteg. Reſtit. Dec. Intell. c. 3. p. 51. | 
Caur-Law, a method of deciding controverſies 'by duel or 
cainp-fight. See CamP-fight. Y 
Came Diſaſes, morbi caſtrenſes, thoſe chiefly prevalent in ar- 
mies. Under camp, or field 42 5 come the plague, malig- 
nant fever, ſcurvy, flux, c. illius, phyſician to the king 
of Denmark, has a treatiſe on camp diſeaſes. De Morbis Ca- 
ſtrenſibus Internis. Hafn. 1676, 4to. il. Tranſ. Ne 136. 
p. 918. See Disk As E. 


The camp diſeaſe, morbus 2 abſolutely fo called, is a | 


malignant fever. Dudley Digges died of camp diſeaſe, 
Which raged in the iſon at Oxford, in 1643*, "On — 
Ed. Greaves, phyttzan to K. Charles II. 5 

E under the title of Morbus Epidemicus, or the New Di- 
| ale b.—[* Ward, Ath. Oxon. T. 2. n. 37. p. 32, ſeg 
R Oxon. 1643. Vid. Hood. lib. cit. n. 528. p. 669.] 
Cu Fever, febris caſtrenſis, a ſpecies of malignant and con 

lgious fever, uſually epidemical, thus denominated by reaſon 
ik "3 


= 


* 
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ſoldiers in camp are mote than ordinary liable to it. News: 
Fund. Medic. T. 2. tab. 150. c. 22. p. 633. {op 
The camp.fever is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ths 
hungarian fever, and bears a near affinity to the petechial fe- 
ver. See FEVER, | 
Came Flux, a name frequently given to the dyſentery ; not as 
if it were of a different kind in armies, but by reaſon it is 
more uſual there than elſewhere. | 
CAMPANA-+fere, in botany, a name given by Helwing and 
ſome other of the German authors to the plant we call p 
tilla, or the paſſue flower. It was named campana 7 or 
Flora's bell, by Helwing, becauſe of its being the fignal of 
the approach of ſpring, and as it were the caller forth of the 
other flowers. | | | 
This author has written a compleat treatiſe on this plant. He 
obſerves, that the antients did not know the name pre{/atille, 
but that it was given to it by the Italians, from the pulſatile 
motion of the long threads of down which are faſtened to its 
ſeeds, and are thrown into a tremulous undulation by ever# 
breath of wind. Dioſcorides ſeems to have made it an anc- 
mone, and Pliny calls it limonium, a word very likely to oc- 
caſion much miſunderſtanding in the haſty reader, as we know 
a very different plant at this time under that name; and ma- 
Wehen have ranked it among the ranunculi or crowfoots. 
e generally find the pulſatilla on dry and barren places, as 
ſandy hills, ſterile downs, and the like; but this author tells 
us, that in Pruſſia, it is moſt frequent in woods, and among 
pines and firs, and often is found in a looſe, ſpungy, and wet 
ſoil. There is in Pruſla, a very remarkable ſpecies of it, ac- 
cording to this author, which has a white flower ; the leaves 
are of the jagged kind, and reſemble thoſe of the anemone, 
and the back part of the petals is tinged with a faint blue. 
The whole genus of the pulſatillas, are of an acrid and cau- 
ſtic quality, approaching to that of the ranunculus; and if 
they are given internally, without proper correctors, are poi- 
ſonous ; but like the colchicum root, and ſome other of thoſe 
cauſtic plants, when given with proper mixtures, and in pro- 
per doſes, it proves a very valuable alexipharmic: externally 
it is of great ſervice in cleanſing foul ulcers. Helwing, 45 
Campana Floræ. | 
CAMPANIAN Diſcaſe, morbus campanus, in antiquity , is va- 
riouſly explained by modern writers. Some will have it only 
a ſort of tubercles, or warts on the face, to which the people 
of Campania were liable >. Others maintain it to be the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe ; and hence draw an argument againſt the ſup- 
poſed novelty of that malady . Dacier will have it to be 
ſomething {till worſe; the Campanians, it ſeems, were ad- 
dicted to a ſort of commerce too abominable to be named; 
ore morigert erant. Whence it is, Plautus repreſents them as 
more pathic or paſſive, than the Syrians themſelves 4,—[ Hor. 
Sat. 5. I. 1. v. 62. Vid. Jour. des Scav. I. 33. p. 1229. 
Heder. Schul. Lex. p. 667. Jour. des Scav. loc: cit. 4 Da- 
cier, Not. fur Hor. fat. 5. I. 1. v. 62.] | 
CAMPANIFORMIS Flos, in botany, the term uſed for a lower 
reſembling a bell in ſhape, and making the character of one 
of Mr. Tournefort's genus's, 
He defines the campani form flower to be compoſed of one leaf. 
and form'd into the ſhape of a bell, but with ſome differences 
in the figure, which conſtitute four ſubordinate ſpecies. 1. The 
bell-flower, ſimply'ſo called, which approaches to no othef 
figure but that expreſſed by that name. 2. The tubular nar- 
row kind, which is always conſiderably long. 3. 'The expanded 
kind, which opens very wide at the extremity, and repreſents, 
in ſome degree, a diſh or baſon. And, 4. The globular bell- 
flower, the mouth of which is narrower and ſmaller than the 
belly. See Tab, 1. of Botany, Claſs 1. Tournefor!'s Inſt. p. 76. 
CAMPARCIUM. See CHMAMH ART. a 
CAMPANOLOGIA, the art or ſcience of ringing, bells. 
An anonymous author has publiſhed a campanelogia improved, 
or the art of ringing made eaſy, by plain and methodical 
rules, and directions for ringing all manner of double, triple, 
or quadruple changes, with variety of new . peals upon 5 6; 
7, 8 and g bells; as alſo the method for calling bobs for an 
peal of triples from 168 to 25c0; (being the half peal) alſo 
for any peal of quadruples or cators, from 324 to 11340. 
Lond. 1703. „ ; 5 i 
CAMPANULA, in „the name of a very large genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts 
of one leaf, and is of the ſhape of a bell, whence the plants 
of this genus have the Engliſh name bel/-Aower. The flower 
is divided into ſeveral ſegments at the end, and its cup finally 
becomes a membranous fruit divided into three or more cells, 
with an axis fixed in the commiſſure, and furniſhed with three 
placentæ, to which adhere a great numbers of feeds. In ſome 
ſpecies theſe are extremely ſmall, in others, they are larger; 
lat and oval, and ſurrounded with a ſort of ring; theſe are 
diſperſed abroad, when ripe, through a hole which each tell 
has. See Tab, 1: of Botany, Claſs 1. Tourn, Inſt. p. 108. 
The ſpecies of this genus enumerated by Mr, Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The greateſt broad-leaved blue tampanula, with large 
flowers, called by ſome authors trachelium or throatwort. 2. 
| The great broad-leaved  campanula, with white flowers, 2 


read-leaved campanula, with pale zed flowers. 53. Fhe 


The great broad-leaved campanula, with grey flowers. 4. 
great | 
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red cluſter-flowered meadow campanula. 
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great broad-leaved campanule, called by authors trachelium gi- | 


anteum, or giant throatwort. 6. The common rough nettle- 
Jeaved campanula. 7. The purple-flowered rough nettle-leaved 
cumpanula. 8. The double-flowered rough nettle-leaved cam- 
fanula. g. The white-flowered rough nettle leaved campanula. 
10. The double-white nettle-leaved campanula. 1 1. The long- 
leaved nettle camanula, with ſmoother leaves. 1 2. The ſmoother 
long-leaved nettle campanula, with white flowers. 13. The 
tall pyramidal campanu a, called rampions. 14. The alpine py- 
ramidal campanula, with leaves like vipers bugloſs. 15. The 
ſmooth alpine campanula, with very pale blue flowers. 16. 
The white flowered Bononian cempanu/a. 17. The ſmall 
pyramidal companu'a. 18, The great flowered camtanuls, with 
leaves like thoſe of lampſana or=ipplewort 19. The tube 
rous-rooted cam; anula of the Canaries, with leaves like thoſe 


of the atriplex. 20. The field campern'a, with roots like thoſe. 


of the garden rampions. 21. The garden campanula, with 
long leaves and flowers. 22. The white-flawered garden 
campanula, with long leaves and flowers 22. The pale whi- 
tiſh- flowered · garden campanuia, with long leaves and flowers. 
24. The purple: flowered garden campani a, with long leaves 


and flowers. 25. Ihe variegated blue and white garden cam- | 
panula, with long leaves and flowers. 26. The blue-flowered ' 


double campanula, with long leaves and flowers. 27. The 
middle-ſized campanu/a, with the lower leaves hoary. 28. The 
Spaniſh cut-lcaved campanula, with long flowers. 29. The 
long leaved alpine campanula, with ſhin ng leaves. 30. The 
cluſter- flowered wild campanu/a 31. The cluſter-flowercd 
white field campannla. 32. The field camfanula, with ſingle 
towers placed at diſtances on the ſtalks. 33. The white- 
flowered held camparula, with ſcattered flowers. 24. The 
round-headed alpine campanula. 35. Ihe round-headed hairy 
alpine campanula, with roundiſh leaves. 36. The common 
round-leaved camtanula. 17. The alpine campanula, with an 
angular leaf, like that of the teucrium. 38. The echium-leaved 
canitanu'a, with hairy flowers. 39. The alkanet-leaved cam- 
fanula, with long flowers. 40. The large flowered ſtone cam- 
panula, with leaves like thoſe of echium. 41. The hoary al- 
pine campanuta, with a pyramidal ſpike of flowers. 42. The 
umbellated campanula, with long hairy leaves. 43. The tall 
alpine hairy campanuia, with a ſmall flower. 44. The alpine 
campanula, with leaves like thoſe of goats beard. 45. The 
45. The purple- 
flowered globular-headed alpine campanula. 47. The large- 
flowered white ſtone c:mpanula, with echium leaves. 48. he 
curled echium-leaved ſtone campanula. 49. The peach- 
teavel camtanula. 50. The double blue peach-leaved campanula. 
51, The white-flowered peach-leaved campanula. 52. The 
double white peach-leaved campanula. 5 3. The great narrow- 
leave wood campnula, with large flowers. 54. The leſſer 
narrow-leaved large flowered wood campanula. 55. Fhe ſmall- 
flowered narrow-leaved wood campanula. 56. The branched 
white ſmall-flowered campaniula. 57. The blue campanula, 
with eatable roots, called the efculent rampions. 58. The 
white-flowered campanula, with eſculent roots. 59. The little 
American camfanu'a, with rigid leaves and a white wide flower. 
bo. The little alpine campanu'a, with a pyramidal ſpike of 
flowers. 61. The hairy daiſy-leaved campanula. 62. The 
Lie flax-leaved alpine campanula. 63. The ſcarcer flax-leaved 
blue campanu'a. 64. The dwarf creeping alpine campanula, 
with large flowers 65. The ſtone camfanula of Crete, with 
daiſy-like leaves, and a large flower. 66. The common ſmall 


round-leaved campanula. 67. The white-flowered common 
ſmall round-leaved campanula. 68. The little round- leaved 


camtanula, with a ſingle flower at the end of each ſtalk. 
69. The leaſt round-leaved alpine campanula. 70. The leaſt 
round-leaved camparu a. 71. The ivy-leaved campanula. 72. 
The thyme-leaved campanula. 7 2. The black-flowered broad- 
leaved alpine campanula. 74. The ſmall annual campanula, 
with jagged leaves. 75. The white-flowered ſmall cut- leaved 
annual campanula. 76. The long rooted round-leaved campa- 
nula. 77. The little round-leaved campanula, with a large 


pentangular flower. 78. The roundiſh ſerrated-leaved cam- 


panula. 79. The hairy campanu'a, with leaves like baſil, 
-each ſurrounding the ſtalk, and pendulous lowers. 80. The 
dwarf narrow-leaved ſingle-flowered Portugal campanu'a. 81. 
The upright field campanula, called by many viola arvenſis, is 
the field v olet. 82. The procumbent field campanula. 83. 
The long and broad-lcaved field campanuia. 84. The ſmall 
field campanula, with hairy ſeed-veſſels. 85. The upright field 
cambanula, with a white flower. 86. The large-leaved Thra- 
cian field campanu!a. 87. The perfoliate field campanula. Tourn. 
Inſt. p. 110, 111, 112. HELP 

'The different ſorts of this oo make beautiful ornaments for 
chimnies, and other places, being very tall, very much branched, 


and full of large and beautiful flowers, which retain their | 


beauty a long time. | ve N 
They are propagated by fowing their feeds in March, in a 
bed of light and undung'd foil, or by parting the roots; but 
the latter method being the more expeditious, is moſt practiſed . 
Almoſt every flip, taken from the roots in ber, and in 
March, will thrive ; but the plants raiſed from ſeeds are ſeen 


to produce the fineſt flowers: they are very tedious, however, 
this way, being three or four years before they flower. They 
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ſhould, therefore, be tranſplanted the September after their 
ſowing into nurſery-beds, which ſhould be of a light ſoil : 
not wet; they ſhould be ſet here at fix inches ſquare PAP 
froſty weather, the whole beds ſhould be covered with m 4 
which will greatly ſtrengthen the roots. In the Septemibe 1. 
the third year, they ſhould be removed into pots, and ſhelte; 1 
during the ſevere weather, in glaſs frames; or elſe in . 

weather, the pots muſt be turned ſideways ; and in very _ 
they muſt be ſet under a warm wall, and covered with hay] 

and ſurrounded with a little dung on the outſides of the 3 
to preſerve the roots from the froſts. Theſe plants will — 
ſucceed without this care, but with it they produce their hw 
in ſuch beauty and plentv, as amply to reward it. Mile 
Gard. Dict. ; 


CAMPECHE Led (Cycl.) ſeems to fome to be the ſa 


what is otherwiſe called braſil. Jour. des Scav. T. 86. p wg 


Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 26. p. 518. See Brag, Gd 5. 
It takes the former denomination from the city Campeche, about 
which it grows in greateſt plenty. ; 

CAMPECHIA, in botany, the name by which Sir Hans Sloane 
has called the logwood- tree, called by Linnæus hawatoxylum, 
Sce HAMATOXYLUM. 

CAMPESTRE, in antiquity, a fort of cover for the privities 

worn by the Roman ſoldiers in their field exerciſes ; bei 
girt under the navel, and hanging down to the knees. 0 
Ihe name is ſuppoſed to be formed from campus, the field or 
place where the Roman ſoldiers performed their exerciſes. 
Turneb. Adverl. I. 27. c. 22. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 337 
Du Cue, left. Lat. T. 1. p. 724. Trev. Did. Univ, 

. I. p. 1371. | 

CAMPHOR (Cycl.)—It has been diſputed to what ſpecies of 
vegetable juices camphor properly belongs? ſome will have it a 
gum, others a reſin, others a volatile ſalt. Phil. Tranſ. No 
389. p. 322. | 
But camfhor is well known to be a vegetable production, and 
much has been written of it by the chemiſts, yet we do not 
ſeem to have any ſatisfactory account of it, either as to the 
manner in which it is collected in the Indies, or as to what it 
truly is; and while we readily acknowledge it a vegetable 
production, yet it is odd, that we cannot produce any other 
ſubject perfectly like it, either from the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdoms. 

It is evident, that it is neither a ſalt nor a gum, fince it is not 
ſoluble in water; nor is it a reſin, ſince it does not yield by 
diſtillation either a phlegm or oil, or an acid ſpirit, as all re- 
fins do; much leſs does it leave a caput mortuum like thoſe 
bodies. It totally vaniſhes and evaporates in the open air; in 
hot water, it firſt runs and then evaporates, and in ſpirit of 
wine, or ſpirit of nitre, it wholly diffolves. It is no oil, be- 
cauſe it is not unctuous to the touch, but is a firm, dry, cry- 
ſtalliz d matter; in its evaporation in the air, it leaves no fe- 
mainder; and in clofe veſſels over the fire, it riſes entire with- 
out diſtillation, and appears at the top of the veſſel in a dry 
form. It leaves no caput mortuum, is ſubject to no ſeparation 
of parts, and takes no empireumatic ſmell ; in mixing with 
concentrated ſpirit of nitre, it makes no ebullition, but pla- 
cidly reſolves into a fort of oil. This is extremely different 
from the effect of all vegetable oils, which are known to ef 
ferveſce violently with this acid, and ſome even to take fire, 
and are finally converted by it into a dry reſin. Campbzr' 
therefore an inflammable. ſubſtance, ſui generis, an artificial 
ſublimated, dry, white, pellucid, and cryſtallized. body, aci19 
to the taſte, of an aromatic ſmell, extremely fragrant, brittle, 
and eaſily evaporable by fire, or in a warm air, When broken, 
it appears bright, ſmooth, and ſaponaceous, but not unctuous 
to the touch; it conſiſts of a copious inflammable principle, 
a ſmall portion of water, and yet leſs of a very fine and ſubtile 
earth, mixt intimately together. Act Eruditor, 1727. p. 524 
The common ways of keeping it from evaporation, ale 
burying it in linſeed, millet, pepper, or the like, but the 7 
tional way is, by keeping it from the external air; this 1 
beſt done by wraping it up in a paper or bladder, and putts 
it then into a leaden box, or an earthen, or glaſs veſſel ſet in 
a cool place. Or it may be preſerved in large quantities, 
by papering it up carefully, and putting it in wooden V 
in a cellar. Notwithſtanding that it is a body fo nicely 

intimately combined, in its own texture, yet it is ready at 
times for medicinal uſe; and as it is not eaſy to give it = 
preparation, ſo it needs none. In its natural ſtate, it on 
mixes with all oils and inflammable ſpirits, and this W9". 

fear of evaporation ; it has no change of colour in jou | 
with ſpirit of nitre, but when diſſolved with oil of wow : 
becomes brown, and finally, red; and if water be ac = 
either of theſe ſolutions, the camphor is prbcighns, cee 
= and ſolid form : it may, however, abſolutely diflo % 
y long maceration and frequent drawing over by the rer 
with either of theſe menſtruums. 2 8% in 
The two medicinal preparations of campbor, in uſe nos 
the ſhops, are the ſolution. of it in wine and in oil; 
called camphorated ſpirit of wine, the other, oil of rg 
The preparation of the firſt is by bare mixture, and fed it 
no diftillation, whether falt of tartar be or be not added © 
The oil of camphor, is either prepared by ſolution, f 
mation; the firſt is, either by diſſolving camphor es” 
| L * 
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fled vegetabie oil, or by ſeparating the oil which _ 
upon the ſurface of a ſtrong ſolution of campher, in ſpirit O 
wine. T'o preparegthe other, one part of cam}; hor is to be 
mixed with three parts of bole armenic, and put over the fire 
in a retort. Ihe ſublimed camphor, is to be again mixed with 
freſh bole, and this ſo often repeated till no more camphor is 
found to be ſublimed in the procels ; from this, the liquid 
matter, ſeparated by diſtillation, is to be ſeparated, and the 
oil preſerved. Act. Eruditor. 1727. p. 623. | 
Camp bo- may alſo be diſiolved in oil of turp2ntine, or mixed 
with Venice ſoap, and thus diſtilled, and finally, rectified. 
* theſe oils are ſtrongly empireumatic, and therefore the 
ami or, in its natural ſtate, is greatly preferable to them 
all. Cams lor water, and the flowers of campher, are alſo 
greatly inferior to the crude ſubſtance. When campber is 
to be mixed with powders, it ſhould be gently moiſtened, in 
the rubbing, with ſpirit of wine; when it is to be mixed with 
aqueous menſtruums, it ſhould be rubb'd with blanched al- 
monds, or incorporated with the yolk of an egg. 
The uſual way of extracting camphor from the tree, is by 
cutting the root in ſmall pieces, and putting them in a veſſel, 
covering them with water, cloſing the veſſel with a ſtraw 
covering, and making a gentle fire under it; the volatile parts 
are ſublimed and caught, and condenſed by the covering, and 
formed into cakes of camthor. Bradl. Dict. Bot. in voc. 
Some naturaliſts aſſert, that beſides the common camphor, 
another may be procured from the root of the cinnamon tree, 
the zedoary of Ceylon, ſome ſpecies of roſemary, ſouthern 
wood, and other aromatic plants; which is, in ſome meaſurc, 
confirmed by the experiments of Mr. Neuman, chemiſt of 
the king of Pruſſia; who has produced a true denſe chryſta- 
li-form cant her, poſſeſſed of all the qualities, except the 
{mell, of the oriental campher, from the common garden 
thyme. Phil. Tranf. No 389. p. 323, ſeq. 
But Mr. Brown, ſoon after, made remarks on Mr. Neuman's 
payer, and mentioned ſeveral experiments, by which it ap- 
peared, that common camphor differed conſiderably from that 
cryſtal'iform ſubſtance ariſing from thyme. Phil. I ranſ. Ne 
289 and 390. 
Can bor is ſometimes puriſied by diſſolving it in ſpirit of wine, 
and then diſtilling the ſpirit from it, the camphor being after- 
wards melted in glaſies, is formed into cakes of the form of 
the glaſſes. Act. Acad. Nat. Curioſ. Vol. 5. Obſ. 98. 
Dr. Shaw recommendas a mixture of nitre and camphor, as a 
quieter, inſtead of opium. Chem. Lect. p. 234. 
The learned Fr. Hoffman extols the virtues of camphor given 
internally, as a moſt excellent diſcutient, reſiſting putrefac- 
tion, and as the chief alexipharmic. He adviſes it in malig- 
nant fevers, and in the venereal diſeaſe : in inflammations he 
adds nitre. See his Diſſertation, De camphoræ uſu interno ſe- 
curiſſimo et præſtantiſſimo. Oper. T. 6. p. 60. 
Kempſer deſcribes a ſort of laurel, growing in the weſtern 
parts of Japan, called by the literati %o, by the populace, 
kus nokt, which yields camphor. The extracting it is the work 
of the peaſants in the province of Satzuma, and the neighbour- 
ing iſlands, Gotho, &c. where the tree is plentiful. The 
chop the wood and roots ſmall, boil them in an iron veſſel, 
over which is put a large earthen capital, furniſhed with a 
beak : as the refin or camphor riſes into the capital, it gathers 
and * on the ſtraw placed there to receive it. Vid. K-mpf. 
Amæn. Exot. Faſc. 5. cl. 1. p. 770. Seba. Theſ. Rer. Natur. 
I. 1. Fig 33. Bibl. Raiſ. T. 12. p. 372. 

hough the virtues of camphor are in many caſes very 
great, yet Boccone gives us a remarkable inſtance of its efficac 
in external applications, which ſeems to argue that the uſe 
cf this medicine is not free from danger. A certain empiric 
eing ſent for to a woman, who, after a ſevere fit of an apo- 
plexy, had fallen into a palſy of the whole left ſide ; he anoint- 
cd her from head to foot every morning and evening on that 
lite, with campher diffolved in ſpirit of wine, and other things : 
in the whole time of his uſing this medicine, which was ſix 
weeks, he employed no leſs than twelve pounds of camphor. 
This vaſt quantity had no ſenſible effect upon the woman, 
nor at all relieved her in the diſeaſe. She was with child all 
the while, and went her proper time when ſhe was delivered of 
a ſon ſeemingly perfect, but that all his bones were ſoft and 
flexible ; the bones of his legs and arms ſeeming like tendons. 

he child lived eighteen months, and the bones never har- 
dened. This being a ſingle inſtance, it is not eaſy to ſay, 
with any degree of certainty, whether it was owing to the 
camphor ; though there ſeems ſome room to believe that it was. 
8 Muſeo de Piante 

rnaples of Campror.—Mr. Lemery, in his analyſis of this 
rug, made it his great care to ſeparate its principles without 
— intervention of any foreign ſubſtance, that he might be 
impoſſible ever to ſucceed perfectly in this attempt. He found 
that its principles were an oil and a volatile ſalt; but that 

eſe were ſo intimatel united together in the mixt, that they 
Ns not to be — ſeparated by any pains in this manner, 
Th always afforded ſimple ſolutions, or ſimple ſublimations. 
| ene camphor he uſed, was the rough or native kind; and 

de reſult of his experiments was as follows: 


* 


ured of having them pure and genuine; but he found it. 
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Camphor is not ſoluble in aqueous liquors, but in ſulphureous 
ones; which is a property common with it to all ſulphureous 
ſubſtances, at lealt fo far as they are ſulphureous. If a ſolu- 
tion of camphor, in ſpirit of wine, be ſet on fire, the flame 
will be bluiſh at firſt. This is owing to the ſpirit of wine, 
which naturally burns firſt. As this conſumes, the camphor 
will be ſeen collecting itſelf into a maſs; and when the ſpirit 
is all burnt away, the flame will not ceaſe, but only will ap- 
pear white, becauſe the cer alone is burning. It a ſtrong 
ſolution of camphor be mixt with water, the camphor will 
ſeparate itſelf in form of a white butter, the ſpirit being, 
when ſo weakened, no longer able to retain it in ſolution. 

If a ſolution of camphor, in ſpirit of wine, be mixed with 
ſpirit of ſal armoniac, made with ſalt of tartar, the whole is 
immediately convertcd into a ſnow-white, tolerably firm ſub- 
ſtance; but if the ſpirit of fal armoniac, made with lime, be 
uſed, there is only fh und a flight precipitation, which is dit- 
ſolved again in a little time. Oil of tartar, though an alkali 
not leſs powerful than the ſpirit of ſal armoniac, produces no 
change at all in the ſolution of camphor. Spirit, or oil of tur- 
pentine, and oil of olives both diſſolve camphor, both being 
ſulphureous liquors : cach of theſe, however, is capable of 
diflolving only a fourth part of its own weight. In diſtilling 
theſe ſeveral ſolutions of camphor, its proportionate weight to 
the ſolvents was found ; for it is certain, that a body lighter 
than another will riſe before it in diſtillation ; that two bodies 
equally light, will riſe together. Thus Mr. Lemery found, 
that camphor was heavier than ſpirit of wine; equally heavy 
with oi] of turpentine, and lighter than oil of olives. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1708. 

This is the hiſtory of the ſolutions of camphor in ſulphureous 
fluids, but it was alſo proper to examine the effects of acid, 
and alkaline liquors upon it. Oil of tartar, and ſpirit of ſal 
armoniac, were both tried in vain as ſolvents, neither diſſolv- 
ing any part of it. Spirit of vitriol, ſpirit of alum, and di- 
ſtilled vinegar, are alſo as unable to diflolve it; and in at- 
tempting a ſolution of it over the fire in theſe liquors, the 
camphor ſublimes away from them, and ſticks to the head of 
the matraſs unaltered. 

The black oil of vitriol, containing ſome ſulphur, diſſolves 
camphor in the proportion of four parts of the liquor, to one of 
the ſubſtance ; and good ſpirit of ſalt, diſſolves it imperſectly 
in the proportion of three parts to one; but it is perfectly ſo- 
luble in ſpirit of nitre, and requires only twice its own weight 
of that liquor: and it is to be obſerved, that camphor is the 
only known refin that is ſoluble in this menſtruum. This ſo- 
lution is called oi 4 camphor. 

CAM THOR % e JULEP. 

CamPHoR Ci. See OIL of campbor. 

CAMPHORATA, a medicinal plant, called in Engliſh, ſtink- 
ing ground pine ; reputed cephalic and nervine ; though little 
uſed in the modern practice. Quinc. Pharmac, P. 2. Sect. 1. 
n. 3. See CHAMAPITYS. 

It takes the name from its ſmell, which bears ſome reſemblance 
to that of camphor. 

The camphorata Monſpelienſis, growing by the road ſides in 
Langueduc, and eſpecially about Montpelier ; has been lately 
produced as a ſpecific for the dropſy and aſthma. M. Burlet 
has given its hiſtory and analyſis, Vid. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 
An 1703. p. 65, ſeq. 

CAMPHORATED, denotes a thing tinctured, or impregnated 
with camphor. See CAMHOR. | 
Spirit of wine camphorated, is a remedy frequently applied ex- 
ternally in caſes of inflammations, Cc. 

CAMPICURSIO, in the antient military art, a march of armed 
men for ſeveral miles, from and back again to the camp, to 
inſtruct them in the military pace. This exerciſe was near- 
ly akin to the decurſio, from which it only differed, in that the 
latter was performed by horſemen, the former alſo by foot. 
Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 155. | 

CAMPIDOCTORES, or CamripucToRtes, in the Roman 
army, were officers who inſtructed the ſoldiery in the diſ- 
eipline and exerciſes of war, and the art of handling their 
weapons to advantage. Theſe are alſo ſometimes called cam- 

pigeni, and armidettores. Vid. Salmaſ. de. re Milit. c. 6. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 714. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 
I. p. 338. Kenn. Rom. Ant. P. 2. 1. 4. c. 13 p. 215. Aquin. 
Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 155. 

CAMP DUC TOR, Kere, in middle age writers, ſigni- 
fies the leader or commander of an army, or party. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 715. Item, Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. 
p. 560. voc. Kapmdzxroyp. 

CAMPIPARS. See CHAMPART. 

CAMPITAZ, in church hiſtory, an appellation given to the do- 
natiſts, on account of their aſſembling in the fields for want 
of churches. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 727. See 
Don Aris Ts, Cycl. 8 
For a ſimilar reaſon, they were alſo denominated montenſes and 
rupitani. ; 

CAMPINSA, in botany, a name given by Myrepſus and others 
to the plant we call ſcabious. | 
It was more uſually written ſcampin/a, and was a barbarous 

Greek word formed of the Latin ſcabioſa, by the common 

6 | practice 
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ce of changing o into u, and b into mp; thus ſcabioſa 

omes ſcampiuſa, and without the initial ſ, campiuſa. 

CAMPOIDES, in botany, a name given by Rivinus to a plant 
compriſed by Linnzus under the genus of ſcorpiurus, the ſer- 
pioides of other authors. Rivin. 4. 115. 

CAMPUS, (Cycl.) in antiquity, a field or vacant plain in a cit) 
not built on, left vacant either on account of ſhews, combats, 

exerciſes. or other uſes of the citizens. F bric. Deſcrip. Urb. 
Rom. c. 8. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. U. 1. p. 388. 

Campus martius, a large plain field in the ſuburbs of antient 
Rome, lying between the quirinal and capitoline mounts, and 
the T'yber, thus called becauſe conſecrated to the god Mars, 
and ſet apart for military ſport® aid exerciſes, to which the 
Roman youth were trained; as the uſe and handling of arms, 
and all manner of feats of activity. | 

Here were the races run, either with chariots or ſingle horſes ; 
here alſo ſtood the villa publica, or palace for the reception of 
ambaſſadors, who were not permitted to enter the city. Ma- 
ny of the public comitia were held in the ſame ficld, part of 
which, for that purpoſe, was cantoned out. Ihe place was 
alſo nobly decorated with ſtatues, arches, columns, porticos, 
and the like ſtructures. Pitiſc Lex. Ant. T. 1. 349. Kenn. 
Rom. Ant. P. 2.1. 1 c. 4. p. 47. Schoet. Lex. Antiq. p. 259. 

CAurus Martius is alſo uſed in a more general ſenſe by middle 
age writers, for any large plain open place near a great city, 
wherein the inhabitants were trained to the excrciſe of arms. 
Of ſuch we find mention at Verona, Triers, Dornic, and 
even Conſtantinople. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. L. 1. p. 730. 
Schoet. Lex. Ant. p. 260. 

Among the French, campus martius was an appellation given 
to the yearly aſſemblies of the people called by the kings, 
either for enacting new Jaws, or deliberating on the great 
aftairs of the nation. They were thus denominated, either 
becauſe uſually held in the month of March, or in imitation 
of the campus martius of the Romans, which was alloted for 
the like uſe. In aftertimes, they were called campus majus, 
and by corruption, campus madius and magius, by reaſon the 
time of holding them was altered by Pepin to the month of 
May. Le Gendre, Meurs des Franc. p. 12. Item, T. 1. 
409 [IT rev. Dict Univ. T. 1. p. 1610. voc. Champ. 
F. Daniel takes the campus martius to have denoted, not the 


aſſembly, but the place where the general review of the for- | 


ces was made; which, according to this hiſtorian, was ſo 
called, not as being the particular name of any field, for that 
their reviews were held ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in 
another, but in honour of Mars ; who, among the heathens, 
was adored as the god of war. Daniel, Hiſt. de Franc. T. 1. 


p. 7. 

Under the third line of kings, their aſſemblies took the deno- 
mination of ſtates general, etats generauæx. 

CAmPus ſceleratus, a place without the walls of antient Rome, 
where the veſtals, who had violated their vows of virginity, 
were buried alive. Kenn. Rom. Ant. P. 2.1. 2. c. 6. p. 70. 

CAMSHALL, a word uſed in Zetland to denote the os ſapiæ, 
which is ſometimes found on the ſhores of that iſland, Phil. 
Tranſ. No 473. Sect. 8; | 

CAMURI, in zoology, the name of a ſea-fiſh of the lupus ot 
baſſe kind, common in the ſeas and larger rivers of America. 
It grows to about two foot long, and a foot thick. 

Its head is monſtrouſly large, and its mouth extremely wide; 


it has a large and ſtrong fin on its back, which is armed with | 


ſharp prickles, and has a furrow in the back behind it, into 
which the fiſh can lay it down upon occaſion ; its fides are 
yellowiſh, and its belly white ; its fins of a browniſh yellow, 
and its fide lines, which run from the gills to the tail, broad 
and of a fine black. J/illoughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 273. 

CAN, in the ſea lJanguage.— A pump's can, is a ſort of wooden 
Jug or pitcher, wherewith ſeamen pour water into pumps to 
make them work. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 3. in voc. 

CANADA Hg, cervus canadenſis, the-ſame with the Virginian 


deer. See I ab. of Quadrupeds, Ne g. and the article BEER. 
CANADA worm. See WORM. 


CANAL, cana is, in general, denotes a long, round; hollow 
inſtrument, through which a fluid matter may be convey. 
In which ſenſe, it amounts to the. ſame with what we other- 
wiſe call a pipe, tube, channel, &c. 

CANAL more particularly denotes a kind of artificial river. 
Canals are contrived for divers purpoſes ; ſome for forming a 
communication betwixt one place and another, as the canals 
between Bruges and Ghent, or between Bruſſels and Ant- 
werp ; others for the decoration of a garden, or houſe of 

leaſure, as the carals of Verſailles, Fontainbleau, St. James's 

ark, &c. | Others are made for draining wet and marſhy 
lands; which laſt, however, are more properly called water: 
gangs, ditches, drains; &c. Ozan. Diet Math. p. 362. 

gypt is full of canals, dug to receive and diſtribute the waters 
of the Nile, at the time of its inundation. They are dry 
the reſt of the year, except the canal of Joſeph, and four or 


hve others, which may be ranked as conſiderable rivers. Mem. | 


des Mill. T. 7. p. 115, ſeq. 


There were alſo ſubterraneous canals, dug by an antient king | 


of E ypt, whereby thoſe lakes, formed by the inundations of 
the Nile, were conveyed into the Mediterranean. 2 
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M. Gaudereau attributes the frequencyof the plague in Fc; 
of late days, to the decay, or ſtopping up of theſe cane, 
which happened upon, the Turks becoming maſters of the 
country. Jour. des Scav. T. 71. p. 561, ſeq. 


CANALS of communication are artificial cuts, uſually furnished 


with locks and fluices, and ſuſtained by banks or mounds, in 
order to make a quicker paſſage and ſhorten the way betwees 
one place and another, by means of veſlels. Dax. Cour. 
d' Archit. P. 2. p. 444. 

Store of navigable canals and rivers, is one of the marks f 
good policy in a country; in which reſpect, Italy, the Ne. 
therlands, and France, but eſpecially China, abound, as much 
as England is defective. 

We have but one remarkable canal, and that made by other 
people, and ſuffered to decay by ourſelves. By this I mean, 
that antient canal from the river Nyne, a little below Peter. 
borough, to the river Witham three miles below Lincoln, 
called by the modern inhabitants caerdife ; which may be 
ranked among the monuments of the Roman grandeur, though 
tis now molt of it filled up. It was 40 miles long; and 0 
far as appears from the ruins, muſt have been very broad and 


deep; ſome authors take it for a Daniſh work Morton will 


have it made under the emperor Domitian. Urns and medal; 
have been diſcovered on the banks of this canal, which fcem 
to confirm that opinion. Miert. Nat. Hiſt. Northampt. c. 10. 
Mem. de rev. an 1714. p. 846. 
In China, there is ſcarce a town or village but has the advan- 
tage either of an arm of the ſea, a navigable river, or a can, 
by which means navigation is rendered ſo common, that there 
are almoſt as many people on the water as the land. Nouy, 
Relat. de la Chin. c. 9. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 14. p. 1195. 
I he canal of Languedoc, called alſo the canal of the tw: ſeas, 
as ſerving to join the Mediterranean and Cantabrian ſeas, was 
firſt propoſed under Francis I. but begun and finithed unde; 
Louis XIV. By means of it, a gy yang is made 
between the two fertile provinces of Guyenne and Languedoc. 
The canal is 64 leagues long, extended irom Narbonne to 
Tholouſe, and receiving ſeveral little rivers in the wav, ſup- 
ported at proper intervals with 104 ſluices In ſome places it 
is conveyed over aquæducts and bridges of incredible heiglt, 
built on purpoſe, which give paſſage underneath to other ri- 
vers. What is moſt extraordinary is, that in ſome places for 
a mile together, a paſiage is dug for it through the rock. I he 
expence was thirteen millions of livres, of which the king 
contributed near ſeven millions; the province of Languedoc 
the reſt. Vid. Savar. Dict. Comm. Supp. p 110, ſeq. At- 
las Marit. p. 67. . 
The canal of Briere, called alſo canal of Burgundy, makes a 
communication between the Loire and the Seine, and ſo to 
Paris; to the great advantage of all this part of France, and 
even to Burgundy itſelf. Atlas Marit. p. 55, ſeg. 
The canal of Orleans was begun in 1675, for cſtabliſhing a 
communication between the Seine and the Loire. It is con- 
ſiderably ſhorter than that of Briere, having twenty ſluices. 
The canal of Bourbon was but lately undertaken ; its delign 
being to make a communication from the river Oiſe to Pari. 
Savar. Dict. Comm. Supp. p. 110, ſeq. Atlas Marit. p. 67. 
The new canal of the lake Ladoga, cut from Volhowa to the 
Neva, whereby a communication is made between the Baltic, 
or rather ocean, and the Caſpian ſea, was begun by the czar 
Peter I. in 1719: by means of it, the Engliſh and Dutch 
merchandiſe are eaſily conveyed into Perſia without being 
obliged to double the Cape of Gocd Hope . There was? 
former canal of communication between the Ladoga lake and 
the river Wolza, whereby timber, and other goods had bec! 
brought from Perſia to Petersburg; but the navigation & 
was ſo dangerous, that a new one was reſolved on *,—|* +1 
des Scav. I. 82. p. 401. * New Mem. of Liter. T. 1. p. 597: 
The canal of Eypt, for a communication between the Nye 
and the Red-ſea, was begun, according to Herodotus, by Ne⸗ 
cus ſon of Pſammeticus, who deſiſted from the attempt on an 
anſwer from the oracle, after having loſt fix ſcore thouſan 
men in the enterprize. It was reſumed and compleated by by 
rius ſon of Hyſtaſpes, or according to Diodorus and _ 05 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus; who relate, that Darius relinqu} -1 
the work on a repreſentation made to him by unſkilfyl — 
neers, that the Red-ſea being higher than the land of Egypt, 
would overwhelm and drown the whole country *. It A 
wide enough for two galleys to paſs a- breaſt; its length 5 
four days failing v. Diodorus adds, that it was allo 8 - 
Ptdlem.'s river; that this prince buiit a city at its — has 
the Red-ſea, which he called Arſinoe from the name o - 
favourite ſiſter ; and that the ch might be either oper a 
ſhut, as occaſion required : policy probably had ſome 10 
in the diſuſe to which it afterwards fell. —[* Died. Sia BP 
I. 1. Strab. Rer. Geogr. I. 17. * Heredot. Hilt. l. 2.] - 
It ſeems to have been opened afreſh about the year 635, af 
der the Caliph Omar. Elmacin indeed ſays, that a PEW © 3 
was then made for the conveyance of the. corns of Egy Fl of 
Arabia; but this is more naturally underſtood of a rages ine 
the antient one, the navigation of which, towards the 5 
of the Roman empire, had been much neglected. I 
author adds, that it was ſtopped again on the ſide _— 5 
Red-ſea by the Caliph Abugiafar Almanzor II. of the f 
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Ir Abbas, in the year of the Hegira ro, anſwering to the 


| : J are ſome traces of it ſtill ſubſiſting: 
year of — ihe 2 9 the end which ariſes out of 
M. Boutier, in 1702, dic * : 4. Sei An 
vhe moſt eailerly branch of the Nile, Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. An 
1702. p 110. ſeq, , | p nas 

China, is one of the wonders of art, 

The 2 5 A It thank from North to South quite croſs 
mow Bey beeinning at the city Canton. By it all kinds of 
1 1 8 ed at that city are carried directly to 
foreign merchandize entere y ror ror 
Pekin, a diſtance of 825 miles. Its breadth and depth ar 
ſicient to carry barks of conſiderable burden, which are ert 
naged by ſails and maſts, as well as towed by hand: On this 
— the emperor is ſaid to employ 10050 ſhips, abating one, 
for a reaſon very peculiar. It paſſes through, or by, 41 large 
cities ; there are in it -5 vaſt locks, and fluices to keep = the 
water, and paſs the barks and ſhips where the ground wil! not 
admit of a fufficient depth of channel, beſides ſeveral thouſand 
draw and other bridges. 5 gee! — Pp ; 99. _— alſo Kir- 

- Chin. i luſt. 1. 5. il. 1 ranf. 26. p. 487. i 
1 aſſures us, there is paſſage from one end of Chi- 
na to the other, the ſpace of 600 French leagues, always cither 
by cana gor rivers, except a ſingle day's journey by land, neceſ- 
ſary to croſs a mountain, an advantage which this jeſuit, who 
made the voyage himſelf, obſerves is not to be found in any 
other ſtate of the univerſe. De Magailiane Nouv. Relat. de la 
Chine. c. C. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 1s. P. 101, fcq. 

We alſo read of divers projects and undertakings of canals, 
which were never atchieved. Demetrius Poliorcetes, Julius 
Cæſar, the emperors Caligula and Nero, attempted in vain to 
cut through the Iſthmus, whereby Peloponeſus is joined to the 
reſt of Greece, and make a canal of communication between the 
Tonian and Agcan ſeas. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 4. c. 4. Mem. de 
rev. ſuin 1702. p. 149. 
An W alledped that ſeveral attempts have been made 
to cut the Iſthmus or tract of land, which ſeparates the Medi- 
terranean from theRed Sea. But this ſeems to be a popular 
error ariſing from a miſtake of the place where the canal was 
to be cut. Kirch, Mdip Agypt. Synt. 1. c. 8. Prown, 
Vulg. Error. I. 6. c. 8. p. 269, Set alſo Brcman, Hiſt. Orb. 
Ter. P. 1. e. 3. 4. 
Seleucus DES. had a deſign to make a canal between the 
Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. Lucius Verus, who commanded the 
Roman army in Gaul under Nero, attempted to make a canal 
between the Moſelle and the Rhine. 
A new canal for conveying the waters of the Nile from /Ethio- 
pia into the Red Sea without paſſing into Egypt was projected 
by Albuquerque, viceroy of India for the Portugueſe, in order 
to render Ægypt barren and —_ to the Turks. Bec- 
man, Hiſt. Orb. Terr. P. 1. c. 3. §. 5. 
The Spaniards have ſeveral 9 had in view the digging a 
canal through the iſthmus of Darien from Panama to Nombre 
de dios, to make a ready communication between the Atlantic 
and the South Sea, and thus afford a ſtrait paſſage to China and 
the Eaſt Indies. Becman, Hiſt. Orb. Terr. P. 1. c. 3. Q 21. 

CaxAL ef an aquedu?, is the part through which the water paſ- 
ſes; which in the antient ediſices of this kind, is lined with a 
m_ of maſtic of a peculiar compoſition. Davzl. Courſ. de 

'archit. P. 2. p. 444. 

Canar Fa Hikes is a long extended piece of water, bordered 
with ſtone or turf. Id. ibid. 

Canal is alſo applied to the furrows on the face of, or under- 
neath a larmier ; ſometimes called porticos ; and fitted up with 
reeds or flowers. Sometimes to thoſe cavities ſtrait or winding 
made on the caulicoles of a capital. : Id. _ p 44 5, 1 
"NALS is alſo uſed for the flutings of a column or pilaſter. 
ANAL, in anatomy. Under we... are included all kinds of 
3 arteries, veins, nerves, &c. See ARTERY, VEIN, 

Cc, Cycl. and Suppl. 

e hole or „ through the vertebræ of the neck, 
whereby the ſpinal marrow communicates with the brain, is by 
1 the ſacred or great canal, lea ofνZE- Caſt. Lex. 

ed. p 128. : 

CANALICIUM aurum, or canalienſe, that gold which is dug out 
of mines, or veins under ground. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. l. 33. c. 
4. Bibl. Raiſ. T 3. p. 28. | 

CANALICULATE leaf; among botaniſts. See LEAF. 

GandLICULATS alt. See the article STALK. 


ANALIS is uſed by ſurgeons for an oblong concave inſtrument, 
= which to put a broken limb, leg, or thigh *. It is made ei- 
er 


of braſs, wood, or earthen ware, ſometimes even of ftraw 
fitted with linnen cloth >. —[* Celſ. de Medic. I. 8. c. 10. N? 
5. Juncl. Conſp. Chir. tab. 2. p. 13. * Scu tet. Arm. Chi- 
N. P. 1. tab. 1 3. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 128. Fab. Theſ. p. 
9. | 
Canaris arterioſus(Cict.) Dr. Agricola deſcribes a valve at the 
entry of the cana'is arterioſus into the aorta deſcendens, compoſ- 


ed of four ſides. Two of them prevent its being ſhut till after 


m. and the other two prevent. its being thruſt off from the 

2 FO canalis  arterioſus. Commerce. Norimb. 1735. 
* 4. >; 

2 have been ſome diſputes between meſſieurs yy Bu- 

"acre, Rohault and others, about the real uſe of the canalis arte- 

11943, as well as of the foramen ovale. Vid. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 


a. 1693. p. 198, ſeq. Bibl. Ital. T. 4. p. 8 . See Fox A- 
MEN ovale, Cycf. and den 2 * | Mo 85 | 


CANnALis, in zoology. 
CANARIA /appa, in botany, a name given by the anticat Ro- 


CAN 


CAXALIS nad ii, a kind of ſulcus or furrow formed in the ofa 


unguis and maxillaria, whereby a mucous humour is conveyed 
from the puncta lacrymalia to the noſe. Funk. Conſp Phy- 
ſiol. tab. 15. p. 264. it. Comp. Anat. F. 82. 85. p 31. ſeq. 


CANALIS venous, a duct in the liver of a fœtus, whereby a 


communication 1s maintained between the porta and cava 
which becoming uſeleſs after the birth, the canal gradual] 
cries up. Drat. Anthrop. I. 1. c. 22. p. 173. Hei, Comp. 
Anat. § 243. p 159. 

See the article TVguſ us marinus. | 


mans ſometimes to the rough fruit ot the common aparine or 
clivers, and ſometimes to the plant itſelf. Pliny calls the plant 
lappa and /appage, and the fruit of it /appe Lcariæ, iappe cana- 
riæ, and lappme caume. 


CANARIUM, in antiquity, a Roman ſacrifice, wherein dogs of 


a red or ruddy colour were ſacrificed ; for a ſecurity of the 
fruits of the earth againſt the raging heats, and diſorders of 
Sirius in the dog days. Fe/?. de verb. ſignif. in voc. Huilæ. 
Ovid. Faſt. J. 4. v. 905. gob. Brien. de form. J. 1. p. 
57. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 342. Salmaſ. exerc. ad Solin. 


309. 
CANARY birds, a ſpecies of ſinging birds, greeniſh in colour, 


formerly brought only from the Canary iſlands, but of late 
chiefly from Germany and Switzerland ; which laſt, called alſo 
German birds, are preferred to the former. 

Canary birds are diſtinguiſhed by different names at different 
times and ages : Such as are about three years old are called 
runts; thoſe above two, are named eriffs ; thoſe of tlic firſt 
year under the care of the old ones are termed ranchers ; thoſe 
that are new-fiown, and cannot feed themſelves, puſbers; and 
thoſe brought up by hand, ze/: ings. 

Canary birds are various in their notes; ſome having a ſweet 
ſong, others a laviſh note, others a long ſong, which is beſt, as 
having greateſt variety of notes. Some prefer thoſe which 
whiſk a. d chew like a tit lark; others are far thoſe which be- 
gin like a ſky lark, continuing their ſong with a long yet ſweet 
note ; others chuſe thoſe which begin their ſong with the ſky 
lark, and then run on the notes of the nightingaic ; others 
again prefer a loud note and laviſh, regarding little more than 
the noiſe. Cox, Gent. Recr. of Fowl, p. 5% ſeq. \avar. Dict. 
Com. T. 2. p. 153 . voc. Serin. See Pass RES Canarienſes. 


CANATTE Cokorxpx, a name given by the *'eyioneſe to 


a peculiar kind of cinnamon growing in that ifland ; this is eſ- 
teemed the ſecond kind in value, and the name they give to it 
ſignifies bitter and aftringent cinnamon. The bark of this kind 
of cinnamon tree comes off very eaſily, and is of a very fra- 
grant ſmell when freſh, but it has a bitter taſte. It is not very 


common in the iſland, and is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed on the 


tree from the beſt cinnamon. The trees which yield the 
eight different kinds of cinn:mon, ſo very various in flavour 
and virtue, are all ſo like one another, that it requires a great 
deal of attention to diſtinguiſh them. The root of this kind of 


cinnamon tree yields a very fine fort of camphor. Phil. Tran. 
No 409. | 


CANAVAY, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the inhabitants 


of the Philippine iſlands to a ſea bird which is deſcribed as be- 
ing of the bigneſs of a pigeon, and laying its eggs on the naked 
rocks, where it fits and hatches them Some ſuppoſe this bird 
no other than the common kingfiſher But this is ſcarce proba- 
ble; as we have no account of its being very beautifully ca- 
loured ; and this is a circumſtance which can hardly have 


eſcaped thoſe who mentioned it, being ſo very remarkable. It 


is much more probably ſome ſea bird wholly unknown in this 
part of the world. 


CANCAMUM, in the materia medica, a name giren by the 


Greeks to a gum or reſin, and continued down to the preſent: 
age, though not without ſome uncertainty in its ſignification. 
he Arabian writers in general have looked on the word can- 
camum as a ſynonymous term for gum lack, which the 
Greeks have called lancha and lacha, and Aviſenna loch. 

This however is an erroneous opinion and the lacha and can- 
camum of the Greeks are evidently different druggs Serapion 
has defcribed the cancamum from Dioſcorides, tranſlating the 
very words of that author; but this he has done in the chapter 
of laccaʒ and under that name. And Aviſenna in one part of his 
writings tells us that many people in his time were of opinion 
that the gum called lacca or can amum was the ſame thing with 
carabe or amber; and in another place under the name #echim, 


. which is plainly a word formed out of the Greek :2»224u can- 


camum, he tells us that many people believed it to be the ſame 
thing with ſandaracha or ſandarus ; for this laſt is the true name 
of the gum ſince called ſandarax and ſandaracha, the laſt of 
which names is a notoriouſly improper one, as it confounds 
this gum with the mineral ſandarach a ſubſtance of the orpi- 
ment claſs: | | 

The gum ſandarach is indeed very like yellow reſin, and there- 
fore cannot be unlike to common yellow amber. The Ara- 
bian authors have alſo ſometimes called this gum by the name 
vernix, the varniſh gum. It was an extremely improper, but 
yet very common cuſtom among them, to call whatever ſub- 


ſtances concurred in the ſame general qualities, and had the 
ſame uſes, by the ſame name, and confound them one with an- 
other. Thus the ſandarach, cancamum, and verniſh are called 


the 


b 
CA 


occult ſtate. 


CAN 


the ſame gum in their writings, and expreſſed indiſcriminately 
18 ſame name. ay: 


CELLI, in building, lattices, or a ſort of windows made 
with croſs bars of wood or iron, chequer- wiſe. 

The term is elſo applied to the baluſters or rails which compaſs 
a court of juſtice, a communion table, or the like. Du Canze 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p.730. Calv. Lex Jur. p.140. Neve, build. 
DiR. in voc. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ 1. 8. c. 6. F. 6. 


CANCELLI1, in a military ſenſe, the fame with barrier. Aquin. 


Lex. Milit T. 1. p. 156. See BARRIER, Cycl. 


CANCER, in zoology. See the article CR An. 
CANCER, (Cycl.) in medicine, amounts to the ſame with what is 


otherwiſe called carcinus or carcinoma, zagzuua ; though ſome 
diſtinguiſh them making the carcinoma a tumor only tending 
to a cancer. Nent, Fund, Med. T. 2, tab 8. c 9. p. 3 1. 

A cancer differs from a ſchirrus, in that the latter is without 
pain. Shaw, new pract. of Phyſ. p. 616. See SchikRHus. 
Cancers alſo differ from thoſe called ſimply cancerous ulcers, or 
tumors, which though of a like general nature, vary in many 
circumſtances. See CANCEROUS. 

Cancers appear with ſuch a diverſity, that it ſeems impoſſible to 
give a definition which ſhall agree to all. Some have a round, 
unequal, livid, painful hardneſs ; others are flat without lividi- 
ts and ſometimes indolent. The variety ariſes chiefly from 
their riſe, and the different parts they are ſcated in, as the breaſt, 
womb, lips, noſe, eyes, ears, &c. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 260. p. 
470. 

" >a reſtrain cancers to thoſe on womens breaſts, which alone 
exhibit the appearance of crabs ; and give the name carcinoma, 
and cancerous ulcer, to thoſe on the other parts. Funck. Conſp. 
Chir. Tab. 50. p. 299. 

The generality of authors aſcribe the cauſe of cancers to an 


acid ferment which firſt coagulates the juices in the glands, and 


afterwards corrodes and ulcerates the part. Gendron refuting 
this theory, ſubſtitutes another; the cancer, according to him, 


is not a diſeaſe of the fluids, but of the ſolids. It ariſes from a 


diſorder of the lymphatic and excretory veſſels of the glands, 
which becoming by ſome accident impervious, and cealing to 
filtrate and convey their liquors, by degrees degenerate into a 
compact horny maſs, capable of germination and ulceration. 
What ſeems to confirm this origin is, that in grown cancers 
there is always found a hard callous ſubſtance not unlike horn, 
with blood veſſels diſſeminated through it,which yet are ſmaller 
and narrower than before the formation of the hardneſs. This 
calloſity is found in cutaneous cancers, though it there extends 
itſelf in a different manner, appearing at firſt like a ſmall wart 
from which ſpring cutaneous filaments. When the ulceration 
has made ſome progreſs, theſe appear like pin-heads in the 
fleſh, which are no other than the extremities of the filaments. 
This ſubſtance always found in true cancers, according to M. 
Gendron, is the cancer itſelf, formed by the tranſmutation of 
the glandular and lymphatic veſſels. On this principle he re- 
ſolves the ſpreading of a cancer, into a vegetation performed 
the conveyance of the nutritious juices through the ramifica- 
tions of the tumor, as through horns, nails, or the like ſub- 
ſtances. The pain proceeds from the compreſſion of the ner- 
vous parts, as that in corns, and the lividity from the obſtruc- 
tion of the blood; not as commonly ſuppoſed from a cauſtic 
ſalt, which would ſoon cauſe an eſchar. Gendron, Recherch. 
ſur la Nat. &c. des cancers. c. 3. ſeq. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 260. p. 
477. ſeq. Act Erud. Lipſ. an. 1701. p. 306. ſeq. 
The cancer is one of thoſe diſeaſes for which no competent re- 
medy has been yet found, not even when taken early, or in its 
e moſt that medicine can do, is to palliate, or 
keep it back by diet and general remedies. Le Clerc, Treat. 
Chir. Operat. c. 8. p. 198, ſeq. Where the operation of cutting 
off a cancerous breaſt is deſcribed. 

Tis a famous aphorifm, that occult cancers are better uncured 
than cured ; and that the patient will live longer with them 
than without them *. But phyſicians are not to be deterred by 
an old aphoriſm ; they attempt not only a palliative, but a ra- 
dical cure. The former partly by externals of the narcotic 
kind, to allay the pain, and hinder the ſpreading of the cancer ; 
partly by internals, the chief of which are the diaphoreticum 
poterii, martials, ſeveral preparations of earth worms, and tin- 


Qure of antimony b, but eſpecially the juice of the ſolanum le- 


thale, which is a topic of great fame for the palliative cure of 
cancers. It was the great ſecret of Percival Willougby. Gen- 
dron improves it by the addition of ſaccharum ſaturni e. Pa- 
racelſus and Helmont boaſt of their arſenical preparations, and 
other mineral abforbents, which may indeed conſume the fun- 
gous fleſh, but the cure, according to Gendron, conſiſts only in 
eradicating the callous body, which is rather irritated and in- 
creaſed by the injudicious application of corroſive medicines 4. 
— [* Hippoc. 17 38. ſect. 6. W Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1701. 
310. Phil. 
he true cure of cancers, according to this writer, is either b 


enxſection or amputation of the part, or by the application of | 
Cauteries. The former may be uſed where the tumor is move- 


able, and its baſe terminates abruptly, does not adhere to the 
adjacent parts, and conſequently has ſent no filaments to the 


ſame; as is the caſe in allcancers ariſing from ſchirrhous or ſcro- 


phulous tumors. Gendron, lib. cit. c. 8. _ Erud. Lipf. 


1701. p. 308, ſeq. 


Tranſ. ubi fupra. p. 481. Id. ib. p. 480.] - 


But the true caxcers, he obſerves, are ſeldom extir 
ſucceſs ; and the operation would be leſs in repute 
ſtrumz, and other ſimilar tumors were not fre 
ken for cancers. Phil. Tranf. loc. cit. p. 479. 
Dr. Cheyne ſays, that a total aſs milk diet, about two qu 
a day without any other food or drink, will in time ova = 
cer. Nat. meth. of curing dif. p. 263, 264. 8 
In the memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences mention 
made of the radical cure of three inveterate canc ers, b =” 
fuſion of the leaves of plumbago in olive oil; theſe We hag 
been deemed incurable by reaſon of their adherence to "9s 
parts. The author of that memoir, Monſieur Sauvages ar 
Croix, obſerves, that the cancerous ulcers were anointed th 
times a day with the beforementioned infuſion of Raumberg 
and that the operation was repeated, till the bla k eſchar 2 
by formed was ſufficiently encruſted for the patie 22 
ſharp pains upon the application; and that this happened! 
if in 
about a fortnight's time. See Mem. Acad. Scienc. An. 17 
p. 471. Edit. Pariſ. | ded 
Cancers are ſometimes internal. We have hiſtories of two ſuch 
in the philoſophical Tranſactions , from which Dr. Burton 
endeavours to deduce the diagnoſtics of a cancer within the ab. 
domen d. — [¶ Ne 464. ſet 2. Ib. p. 111.) 

To prevent CANCERs. — When there is danger of an approachin 
cancer, the acrimony of the blood is, if poſſible, to be ret 
by the uſe both of internal and external remedies, and a ſtrict 
regimen in regard to diet is to be obſerved. Broths and ſoups 
made of the fleſh of young animals, and with proper herbs boil. 
ed in them, as ſcorſonera, and the others of that tribe, are very 
beneficial in theſe caſes ; the moſt wholeſome drink is either fair 
water, or a decoction of China Root, or ſarſaparilla, or the 
like; and when the pains are viqtent from the ſchirrus, which 
is now threatning to become a cancer, white poppy ſeeds may 
be added in conſiderable quantities to the decoction, and it 
may be ſweetened with a proper quantity of ſyrup of diacodium. 
Two or three times a day alſo fhould be taken a doſe of Gaſ- 
coin's powder, falt of wormwood, native cinnabar, crude and 
diaphoretic antimony, adding to each doſe as there {hall be oc- 
caſion, half a grain of laudanum to aſſuage the violence of the 
pain. Great benefit is alſo ſometimes received in this caſe by 
_—_ either the powder or juice of millepedes, with ſperma 
Purges alſo of the mercurial kind frequently do great ſervice, as 
does alſo bleeding and cupping frequently in the ſpring and au- 
tumn. A thin plate of lead well impregnated with quickſilver 
may alſo be very conveniently worn on the part and with great 
advantage, for this method cannot but weaken the ſenſe of 

ain, and may often prevent a cancer. 

f the application of the plate of lead ſhall prove inſufficient, 
plaiſters and ointments compoſed of ſuch ingredients as are 
known to aſſuage pains may alſo be applied; the following are 
of this kind, and are frequently found of ſervice. Take of ihe 
unguentum diapompholygos two ounces, of opium half a ſcru- 
ple, mix theſe into an ointment, and frequently rub the 
part affected with it; or take of an amalgama of quicklilver 
and lead two ounces, mix this with a ſufficient quantity of oint- 
ment of roſes, or any the like unguent, then ſpread a part of it 
on a linen rag, and apply it in the manner of a plaiſter to the 
part; or take litharge vinegar an ounce, expreſſed oil of hen- 
bane ſeeds, poppy ſeeds, and the infuſed oil of roſes, of each 
two ounces, mix them by a long and continued ſtirring toge- 
ther into an ointment, adding toward the end of the operation 
purified opium from ſix to ten grains, as the urgency of tie 
ſymptoms may require: this is to be ſpread in like manner on 
linen rags, and applied at times to the part. 
If the daubing of theſe ointments is diſliked, a refrigerent pla 
ſter may be uſed in their ſtead, ſuch is the lead plaiſter of Myn- 
ſycht, the plaiſters of red lead, or pompholyx, or the excellent 
plaiſter made by the following preſcription : take of the feln 
and depurated juices of henbane, garden poppy, and water 

' hemlock, of each four ounces, boil theſe to a thickneſs oel * 
gentle fire, adding toward the end of the boiling eight cunc® 
of white wax, and one ounce of oil of roſes, and make tie 
whole into a plaiſter ; or take of ſugar of lead, of ceruſe of th? 
amalgamation of quickſilver and lead, and of the expreſſed ole 
henbane ſeed, and infuſed oil of roſes, of each two wes 
make theſe into a plaiſter. If the pains are very violent, a 

uantity of opium may be added to either of theſe plaiſiers 
eiſter s ſurgery, page 223. | 1 

CANCER, in a more vague ſenſe, is extended to all ulcers 
poſed to putridity. SeeULc+R. J 
Such are moſt inveterate, malignant, cavernous, fiſtulous, w_ 
cous and colliquative ulcers. The Arabs call the elepha 
the univerſal cancer. Journ. des Scav. T. 67. p. 3'2- yur 
Conſp Chir. Tab. 50. p 300. Celſus even ranks the gangen 
and ſphacelus in the claſs of cancers. realol 
Others include the caries of bones in the number. Tbe — 
is, that what a cancer is in the glands, that a caries is lf! + 
to be in the bones, and a gangrene in the fleſhy parts; de! 
neſs of which ſuppoſition may bear much diſpute. 

Acad. N. C. dec. 1. An. I. p. 18. 
Cancers are by ſome divided into primitive and digcue we: 


Pated with 
» If ſchirrbi. 
quently miſt. 


Primitive CANCERs are thoſe which come of menschen 
10 


pearing at firſt about the bigneſs of a pea, and only P- 
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intervals; but growing bigger; and more troubleſome by degrees. | 
n ; 


re thoſe which ſucceed obſtinate, ill- 

Degener d a A impoſthumes: Theſe commence u'cerat- 
mans”. without ever having been occult ones. Le Clerc, 
ed N Diſe. c. 3. att. 4. Comp. Surg. p. 123, ſeq. 
5 /bus, the white cancer, is uſed by French writers for 
CANCER 4 halk recrement, ſometimes found adhering to the 
a white 1 PR parts of the mouths of children, and which, 
m_— bruſhed away, is apt to ulcerate. Pare, Chir. 1. 


c. 7. 
I 44 ſenſe it ſeems to 


I amount to the ſame with aphthe, 
n 
129. 


k See APHTH #, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Coft . 2 d to a ſpecies of banda he the head, and 
CanceR is alſo applied to a IPecies © f f b fiſh 
divided into ſeveral parts, reſembling * of a cra . 
Gal. de Faſc. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 129. See BANDAGE. 
Wee is the fourth conſtellation in the ſtarry 
CaxcER, in aſtronomy, 15 t! 8 
zodiack, and that from which one quadrant of the ecliptic 
its denomination. The reaſon generally aſſigned for its name 
well as figure, is a ſuppoſed reſemblance which the ſun's mo- 
f — in this ſign bears to the crab fiſh, As the latter walks 
backwards, ſo the former in this part of his courſe begins to go 
backwards, or recede from us *, though the diſpoſition of ſtars 
in this ſign is by others ſuppoſed to have given the firſt hint to 
the repreſentation of a crab d. — [Phil. Tranſ. Ne 301. p. 
2c67. ® Vital. Lex. Math. p. 90. ] 2 
Cancer is known by divers other names, as Oclipes, Nepe, Macus, 
- Cammarus, Alſartan and Aſartan. Schiller, in lieu of the fi- 
gure of a crab, repreſents the evangeliſt St. John; Harſdorff, 
the ehriſtian in armour; Weigelius, the manger, or country- 
man's arms. Vo f. Lex. Math. p. 301. Epheſ. c. C. v. 14, 
6 in the military art, denotes a long, ponderous beam, 
uſed for beating down walls, not unlike the manner of a ram. 
- Aquin. Lex-Milit. T. 1. p. 157. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 
1. p 737. See ARIES, Cycl. 3 
CANCEROUS, or Ca NcEROSR, ſomething that belongs to, or 
partakes of the nature and qualities of a cancer. Sce CANCER. 
In which ſenſe the word ſignifies the ſame with carcinomatous. 
See CARCINOMATOUS, | 
CaxckROus ulcer, is frequently uſed for an open cancer, or a can- 
cer when come to an ulceration. 
CaxckROUs tumor is ſometimes uſed for an occult cancer, or a 
cancer before it burſts. ? ; 
Caxctrovs, or CANCRIFORM, is alſo an apellation given to all 
- diſorders which bear a reſemblance to cancers, yet are not ſtrict- 
Iy ſuch, | 
In this ſenſe we ſay a cancerous ulcer. See ULCER, Cycl. and 
Suppl. . ä 
ä — tumors bear a near affinity to ſchirrous ones. When 
a ſchirrhus comes to ſupurate, it it generally called a cancerous 
ulcer. Shaw, New Pract Phyſ. p. 441, and 616, See SCHIR- 
RHUS, Cycl. and Suppl. : 
CANCRIFORM, cancriformis, the ſame with cancroides, or can- 
cerous. See CANCEROUS. 
Wedeliusgives a diſcourſe of hard rebellious cancriform tumors. 
Ephem Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. An. 1. Obſ. 12. 
CANCRINE verſes, the ſame with retrograde. Baill. Jugem. 
des Scav. T.4. P. 1. p. 50. See RETROGRADE, Oel. | 
CANDELARIA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
- called the great white mullein. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. : 
CANDERROS, in the materia medica, a name of an Eaſt Indian 
gum, not much known among us, though ſometimes import- 
ed. It has much of the appearance of common amber, 
only that it wants its yellow colour, being white and pellucid ; 
| we ſometimes ſee it turned into toys of various kinds, which 
are very light, and of a good poliſh. Garcias and ſome other 
authors tell us, that the people of Borneo, and ſome other places 
where camphor is produced, have the art of adulterating the 
crude camphor, which they ſend over to us with large quan- 
tities of this gum. | 
Scaliger obſerving that there. is a kind of camphor called by 
authors canxuri, ſuppoſes that to be the kind thus adulterated 
with the canderyos ; he ſays that the camphor which is brought 


from the iſland of Borneo has always a large quantity of foul- | - 


neſs, and extraneous ſubſtances mixed among it ; particularly 
that it contains fragments of ſtones, and a large quantity of the 
2 canderros, which, he adds, is an oriental gum, reſembling 
Amber. | | 
It is not probable, however, that this is the camphor called 
canzuri, becauſe this is always deſcribed as the beſt fort of 
camphor, which would ſcarce be the caſe, were it an adultera- 
ted kind ; it is more probable that it had this name from ſome 
Place called Canzur, where it was either produced, or brought 
to market. 
CANDIDATE (Cycl.) — The white gown worn by candidates 
was looſe and ungirded, nor was there any cloſe garment under 
it, which ſome interpret as done with deſign to avoid any ſuſ- 


picion people might have of bribery ; though Plutarch rather 


_ thinks it done to gain the affections of the people by ſuing in 
ſuch an humble garb; or elſe that ſuch as had received wounds 


in the ſervice of their country, might more ealily demonſtrate | 


thoſe tokens of their and fidelity. Vid, Plat. inCoriol. 
Ferrar. de re Veſt, L 1. C. 1. 8. J Schoetg. Lex. Ant. P- 262. 


— 
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Pitife, Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 343, ſeq. Kenn. Rom. Ant. Not, 
P. 2.1. 5. c. 8. p. 305, ſeq. | 3 

The Roman candidates uſually declared their pretenſions a year 
before the time of election, which was ſpent in making intereſt 
and gaining friends. Various arts of popularity were practiſed 
for this purpoſe, and frequent circuits made round the City, and 
viſits and compliments to all ſorts of perſons, the proceſs of 
which formed what was called abitus. See AMBITUs, Cycl. 

and Suppl. 1 

SAN DIDATTrincipit, were thoſe who were recommen 
offices by the emperors. | Wk, 

Thus ſupported they needed not much to court the ies ſo 
that their behaviour is repreſented as rather diſobliging, atleaſt 
negligent. Hence that jeſt in Quintilian, L. Galla pilam ne- 
22 petente, fic inguit petis tangua m Cæſuaris candidatus. i. e. 
e aimed at the ball with as much negligence as the emperors 
candidates did at honours. Quint. Inſt. 1. 6. c. 3. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. T. 1. p. 344. Schoetg. Lex. Ant. p. 262. 

CANDIDATUS principis, in antiquity, an office in the court of the 
emperor of Conſtantinople, anſwering to a ſecretary of ſtate 
A.. | 1 2 | 
The candidatus principis was alſo denominated Quæſtor principis 
or Auguſti. B. iſin, Sel. Ant. I. 1. c. 16. Kenn. Ant. Rom. 
CESS 0&8; 418, | | 

CANDIDATES of baptiſm, in the antient church were called ca- 
techumens. See CATECHUMEN, Oel. 8 8 

CANDIDATES, in the college of phyſicians, London, is the order 
of members out of whom the fellows are choſen. See CoL- 
LEGE, Cycl. F 3 
The candidates muſt be natives of England, doctors of phyſic, 
admitted to the degree in our own univerſities, and ought to 
have practiſed 1 four years before they are adraitted into 
the order. Ihe number of candidates is never to exceed 
twelve. Stat. Coll. Reg. Med. Lond. c. 11. 

CAanDiDATE, in academical orders or degrees, denotes a.perſon 
to whom, after full examination, and the performance of inau- 
gural exerciſes, licence is granted to take up the higheſt or doc- 
toral dignity when he pleaſes. Itter. de Honor. et Grad. Acad. 
c. 3. Kut. Bibl. Nov. Libr. An. 1698. p. 481. See DE- 
GREE, DocToR, Lic EN TIATE, &c. Ccl. - 

CANDLE (Cycl.) — The aſcent of the tallow up the wick in a 

burning candle, may be reſolved into the ſame principle of fil- 

tration, or attraCtion as that of water up a heap of aſhes, or even 
up a capillary tube. The wick of a candle is but lightly 
twiſted, that all its hairs may be eaſily come at; which bein 

very ſmall, and abounding in ſulphur, ſoon take the flame; an 

the flame by its heat rarifying the air, and diſſolving the tallow 
underneath, makes the globules thereof aſcend into the rarified 
ſpaces of the wick, and theſe, with the air about it, prove food 
for the flame. Hought. Collect. T. 1. No 19. p. 57. | 

The flame of a candle is found to be hotter at the bottom, and 

the edges, than in the middle ; and hence it is, that holding a 

thread through the middle of the flame, it firſt breaks or burns 

in a part where the edge of the flame touched, not in the mid- 

dle. Helmont and others compare the ſenſitive ſoul or principle 

of life in animals to the flame of a candle. Hook, Microgr. Obſ. 
20. p. 429. Helm. de Lithias c. . n. 35. 

Several authors aſſert, that the ſtench of a tallow candle extin- 
guiſhed, is of a poiſonous nature, and is ſaid to promote abor- 
tion *; Lanzoni gives an inſtance of a young man in liquor 
killed by the repeated application of the ſnuff of a candle to his 
noſe, when aſleep, by his comrades, After half an hour's 
practice, the youth was ſeized with a difficulty of breathing, 
and convulſions, and died the following night ®. — [* Amman. 

Medic. Crit. p. 367. Caft. Lex. Med. p- 129. W Ephem. 

Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. An. 9. Obſ. 205.] 

The Roman canates were at firſt little ſtrings dipt in pitch, or 

ſurrounded with wax; though afterwards they made them of 

the papyrus, covered likewiſe with wax; and ſometirnes alſo of 
ruſhes, by ſtripping off the outer rind, and only retaining the 
pith, —For religious offices, wax candles were uſed ; for vulgar 
uſes, thoſe of tallow, Serv. ad An, I. 1. v. 731. Plin. Hiſt. 

Nat. 1. 17. c.37. | a. e 

Lord Bacon propoſes candles of divers compoſitions and ingre- 

dients, as alſo of different ſorts of wicks; with experiments of 

the degrees of duration, and light of each. 

Good houſewives bury their candles in flour, or bran, which 

tis ſaid increaſes their laſting, almoſt half ; — Some ſpeak of 

petual candles made of ſalamander's wool *. — [* Bac. Nat. 

Hiſt. Cent. 4. $ 369; ſeq. Id. ibid. Cent. 8. 57741 

CanDLE-/nffer. In Spain, the great 7 is ſaid to be an 
officer of great dignity; he is called h αuvillador maje r. Trey. 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1622. Frets a 

Sheemaſters CANDLE, a kind of double candle, compoſed of two 

mould cand/es joined by clapping them. together, when on the 

rod or broch, and cementing them ſtill further by giving them 
one or two dips in the melted tallow. Rad 
ey are thus called becauſe chiefly uſed by the artificers of 


—— 


that denomination, to work by in the winter nights. 

King's CANDLE, or Ra CN DIE, denotes a very large ſort of 
candle, made in a mould, and decorated with ornaments of 
painting and ſculpture. . Saver. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 648. 
voc. Chandeilc, li | NATE. 


. 
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Rib CavESC, uſed in divers parts of England, are made of the 
pped of the ſkin, except 


pith of a ſort of ruſhes, peeled, or ſtri 
in one ſide, and dipt in melted greaſe. 
Meuicinul Ca NDL ts, candelæ fumales, are compoſitions of odori- 
fetous, aromatic, and inflammable matters, as benzoin, ſtorax, 


olibanum, turpentine, and the like, mixed up with — of 
'The 


tragacanth, and formed into maſſes in ſhape of candles, 

. effluvia and odours whereof when burnt, are ſuppoſed to be ſa- 

lutary to the breaſt, &c, Junci, Lex. Chym. Pharm. P. 2. p. 

110, ſeq. | | 

Cant for caruncles of the urinary paſſage, are made of wax 

and turpentine melted, -and wicks dipt into the fame, till 

brought to the due thickneſs ; then ſmeared over with an un- 

nt of ceruſs, and precipitafTarid butter of antimony z to be 

- thruſt up the yard till they reach the caruncula. Id. ibid. p. 111. 

Ca 

- chick fat conſiſtenoe, are made good candles. 

Creat. P. 2. p. 210. It ſeems to be the ſame as the 

CANDLE berry tree, a denomination of an aromatic evergreen 

from whoſe berries are drawn, by gray, green wax,of which 
candles are made. It is alſo called the Virginia myrtle. Bradl. 
New Improv. Gard. P. 3. p. 265. 

CN DIE wood, flips of pine about the thicknefs of the finger, uſed 

in NewEngland and other colonies to burn inſtead of candles, 

giving a very good light. Howeht, Collect. T. 3. No 417.p. 42. 

he French inhabitants of the iſland of Tortuga uſe flips of 

yellow fantal wood for the ſame purpoſe, and under the 
fame denomination of bots de chandelle, which yields a clear 
flame, though of a green colour. Trev. Dia. Univ. T. 1. 
p. 1095. voc. bois. 

CanDLie-lighter, an officer in the antient church, called alſo 
accenſor and acolythus. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 34. voc. 

accenſor. | | 


CAN DLESTICE, a houſhold utenſil, contrived to hold one, or 


more lighted candles. Larger, and more ſtately candlefticks | 
contriyed for holding a gre«t number of candles, are called | 


branches and girandoles; and when made of glaſs, /u/tres, 


- Moſes made a golden candleftich with ſeven branches, ſupport | 


ing as many lamps, to be placed in the tabernacle, to illumine 
the altar of perfumes and table of ſhew-bread * ; it weighed a 
talent, or, according to Joſephus, ſeventy minæ. Solomon 
- when he built the temple, inſtead of one, erected ten golden 
' cand'eticks of the fame form with that deſcribed by Moſes b. 
On a triumphal arch erected to Veſpaſian, is repreſented the 
golden candleftick with ſeven branches ©,—[* Exod. xxv. v. 31. 
fea 'b 1 King. c. vii. v.49. © Baron. an. 73. n. 2. Calm. Dict. 
Bibl. T. 1. p. 354. Jour. Liter. T. 9. p. 309.} 
Vater CANDLESTICK, a kind of jet or fountain raiſed on a foot 
- which ſupports a little baſon reſembling the diſk of a candleftick, 
dovn which the water falls into another larger baſon. Davil. 
Courſ. d' Archit. P. 2. p. 457. in voc. Chandeher. | 
CANE; (Cycl.) in commerce, the ſame with reed, called among 
botaniſts arundo. 
Canes make a conſiderable article in commerce. There are 
imported two ſorts, viz. walking and rattan cares. Stat. Abr. 
8vo: Art. Cuſtoms, T. 1. p. 193, ſeq. Heought. Collect. T. 2. 
Ne 307, ſeq, p. 300, and 302. 2 
Ialting-Canes are ſaid by Bradley to be joints of the roots of a 
fort of reed, called canna Indica. This plant ſhoots in joints 
about three or four feet long, near the ſurface of the ground, 
and at every knot produces great numbers of fibres, by which 
it receives its nouriſhment. The joints are made ſtrait by the 
fire, which occaſions thoſe ſhades or clouds frequently ſeen in 
them: Bradley thinks the cane tree might be propagated here 
by planting ſome of the roots with their knots in anti cial bogs, 
&c. Bradl. Dict. Botan. P. 1. voc. cane. e 
Canes may be ſtained like tortoiſe ſhell, by a mixture of aqua 
. fortis and oil of vitriol, laid on them at ſeveral times, over live 
coak, to cauſe it to penetrate the deeper, and afterwards 
them a gloſs with a little ſoft wax, and a dry cloth. 
Works, abr. Vol. 1. p. 133. <p 
| Rattan CAR Es are a ſmaller fort brought from China and Japon, 
very tough; which being ſplit, are uſed for making of cane 
chairs. — They are the produce of = reed called rottang mala- 


| 


' barita minor, or leſſer rattan. "Theſe when dry, being truck | 


againſt each other, will give fire, and are uſed accordingly in 


they make cordage of them. The Chineſe and Japoneſe veſ- 
ſels are ſaid to have their cables made hereof, which are leſs lia- 
ble to rot in the water than hemp b. [* Vid Phil. Tranſ. N- 


244. Pp. 326, ſeq. Item, No 267, p.717. Salmen, Pref. Stat. 


Chin. p. 67. ] | 

Cans apple, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the common 
people of Ireland to the arbutus or ſtrawberry tree, which'is a 
native of that country, and flouriſhes very particularly in it. 
The moſt ſouthern parts of France, Italy, and Sicily, are given 
us by authors as the places of growth of this tree, and in all theſe 
places it grows but low and in form of a ſhrub : whereas in 
the rocky parts of the county of Kerry, about Loughlane, and 

je the iſlands of the ſame Lough, it grows up-into a large and 


Bellonius, in his obſervations ſays: that it grows in this manner 


alſo in mount Athos in Macedony, and Pliny-quotes Juba as | 
* arbutus or | 


* mentioning it as a very ſtrange thing, that 
| \ 


. 


þ 


ſome places in lieu of flint and ſteel. Being twiſted t er“ 


| 


NDLE-tree, in the Weſt Indies, a tree of whoſe fruit boiled to 
Ray, Wiſd. of 


| 


Al 


CAN 


ſtrawberry tree grows to a tall tree in ſome R 
In Ireland the body of the tree is often three 8 
circumference, and its height between twenty and thirty, Phil 


Tranſ Ne 227, p. 510. 
CANELLA alba, in botany, the ſame with what is othery; 
called cortex winteranus. WINTERANUsS cortex 10 
CANENTES, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by * of 
the 
older writers for a ſpecies of foſſil ſhell not known to us in, 
recent ſtate, but deſcribed by Klein under the name of _u =; 
bulus marinus concameratus, and by other of the late author 4 
der thoſe of pohthalamium and orthoceratites. Alirouand. Alf 
Met. p. 7 32. " 
CANEPHORZ (Cyel.) — The learned are at variance ab 
the contents of the baſkets bore by the « E. Some vil 
have it, that neither they, nor the prieſteſs herſelf knew 1 
was in them. Others conjecture that it was the things ay 
ſary for ſacrifice. Others with more probability aſlen, i w. 
= woman's privities, which had a peouliar hare in thoſe m 
ſteries. Vid. Sigon. de Rep. Ath. I. 4. c. 7. Meurs. Cecro A 
p * a p. c. 
23. Ejuſd. Panath. c. 23. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p 
Schoetg. Cur. Lex. Ant. p. 261, ſeq. N 
There were alſo canephor# in the ceremonies of Ceres and Bac. 
| chus*, Thoſe in the Bacchanalia carried golden baſkets, in 
which, beſides divers ſorts of firſt fruits o, were contained a 
man's privities. Among antient monuments, we find mention 
of divers figures of canephoræ ©. In that famous cornelian call. 
ed Michael Angelo's ring, there are three cancphoræ with their 
baſkets on their heads, — [ Vid, Fab. Thel. p. 425. Pitiſ 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 344, ſeq. * Lalemac. Antiq. Græc. Hacr. 
P. 4. c. 2. 12. Schoetg. Lex. Ant. p. 263. Cic. Vert. 6, 
C. 3.] See CANEPHORIA, Cycl. 
The appellation cancphoræ was alſo given to virgins at Athens, 
when becoming marriageable, they preſented certain baſkets 
full of little curioſities to Diana, in order to procure leave to 
quit her train, and change their ſtate of life. Pott. Archæcl. 
Græc. I. 4. c. 11. p. 279: | 
CANES, in Egypt and other Eaſtern countries, a poor fort of 
buildings for the reception of ſtrangers and travellers. People 
are accommodated in theſe with a room at a ſmall price, but 
with no other neceſlaries ; ſo that, excepting the room, there 
are no greater accommodations in theſe houſes than in the de- 
farts, but that there is a market near. Pococt's Egypt, 8vo.p.z7. 
Canes Venatici, in aſtronomy, the greyhounds, two new conſſel- 
lations, firſt eſtabliſhed by Hevelius, between the tail of the 
eat bear, and Bootes arm, above the Coma Berenices 2. The 
rſt is called aſterion, being that next the bear's tail, the other 
chara. They comprehend 23 ſtars, of which Tycho only ob- 
ſerved two. The longitudes and latitudes of each are given 
by Hevelius v. —{* Hevel. Firmam. Sobieſc Fig. E. * Heil. 
Prodrom. Aſtron. p. 277. ſeq. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 303] 
CANGA,in the Chineſe affairs, a wooden clog borne on the neck 
by way of puniſhment for divers offences. 
The canga is compoſed of two pieces of wood notched, to re- 
ceive the criminal's neck; the load lies on his ſhoulders, and is 
more or leſs heavy according to the quality of his offence. Some 
cangas weigh 200 pounds; the generality from 50 to 60 pounds. 
The mandarins condemn to the canga. Sentence of death 1s 
ſometimes commuted for by the penalty of the canga. Lett 
Edifiant. et Cur. T. 18. p. 444. Item, T. 19. p. 302. 
CANIA, in botany, a name given by Pliny and ſome other zu- 
thors to the common ſtinging nettle. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
CANICULA, in zoology, the name by which Ariſtotle, and 
ſince him Rondeletius, Aldrovandus, and ſome others have call 
ed the catulus, Willughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 62. See CATULUS 
CANICULA was alſo uſed by Pliny and the old Romans for that 
fiſh which the Ital ans expreſs by the ſame ſort of diminutive 
name, at this time thelamiela. It is the galeus canis of authors be 
fſh we in Cornwall call the tape. It is a ſpecies of ſqualus call- 
ed by Artedi the ſqualus with the noſtrils placed near the 
mouth, and with ſmall foramina near the eyes. the u. 
ticles Gal Rus and SQUALUS. f 
CANICULAR (Cyel.) — Canicular days are computed by Hani 
to extend from the 24th of July to the 28th of Auguſt; by 
Ozanam from the 24th of July only to the 24th of Auguſt 
By the body of almanac-makers from the 19th of Jul to the 
28th of Auguſt v. Though by ſome from the 19th of July 9 
the 26th of Auguſt £,— [* Vid Milf Lex. Math. p. 12 89, \* 
Sirius. Ozan. Dict. Math. p. 155. Harr. Lex. Tech. in voc. 
Caniculus, > Vid. Park. Ephem. & Gadb. Alman. an. 173“ 


e Vid. Lady's Diary ann. 17 32:} * 
are 
antients, 


Tis obſervable, thiat the ſame qualities and influences 
larly aſcribed to the dgg-days among us as among the 0 
though the grounds as well as computations be ſo different: 

whereas they obſerved the canicula's riſing heliacally, W* 


F 


* 


ſerve it coſmically. "The reafon of the change Lox perhaps 
owing to this, that betore the canicula riſes heliacally in ow 4 
titude, the heat of the ſummer is uſually ſpent; So that mu 
duce our dog- days from the hot weather, rather than the far 
weather from them. Rut this is not the only 3 15 
the antients computed from the riſe of the greater dog chen 
Sirius, whereas the moderns, at leaſt ſome of them, Ie. * 
from that of the leſſer dog · ſtar or Procyon, the one in Or 
the other in that of Cephalus . And hence our 


— 
2 


al 
ſet down the 19th of July for the beginning. o 


CAN 


: | Wkereas the greater dop-ſtar does not rife till near 

— — RYE is not the ellis eos on the whole ſo great 
| 25 D. Brown would make it. The canicular days, according 
3 the true account, commencing twenty days before the riſing 
of Sirius, will begin the 27th of July, and end the 4th of Sep- 
tember. Dr. Bainbrigge, aſtronomy profeſſor at Oxford, has 
4 treatiſe expreſs on the dag days, under the title of canicilaria ; 
to which is added by Greaves, a demonſtration of the heliacal 
riſing of Sirius for the parallel of the Lower Egypt.— [. Vital. 
Lex. Math. p. 387. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1 386. > Ox- 


on. 1648. 12%. ] 


l vear. which was computed from one heliacal riſing of cani- 
ode the next. Strauch. Brev. Chronol. 1. 1. c. 6. § 14. 
This is alſo called annus canarius, and annus cynicus; by the 
Egyptians themſelves the Sothic year, from Seth a denomination 

iven by them to Sirius. Some alſo call it the heliacal year. 
Thi canicular year conſiſted ordinarily of 365 days, and every 
zth year of 366 days, by which it was accommodated to the 
civil year. the a before tn 
other ſtars, to compute their time by, was not only the ſuperi- 
or brightneſs of that ſtar, but becauſe its hel:acal riſing was in 
Egypt a time of fingular note, as falling on the greateſt aug- 
mentation of the Nile, the reputed father of Egypt. Ephe- 
ftion adds, that from the aſpect of canicula, its habit and co- 
lour the Egyptians drew prognoſtics concerning the riſe of the 
Nile; and, according to Florus, predicted the future ſtate of 
the year. So that the Er riſing of this ſtar was yearly obſerved 
with great attention. Bainbrig. Canicul. c. 4. p. 26. ſeq. 
CANICULUM, or CANI1CULUS, xexauo in the Byzantine 
antiquities, a golden ſtandiſh, or ink veſſel, decorated with 
precious ſtones, wherein was kept the ſacred encauſſunn, or red 
ink, wherewith the emperors ſighed their decrees, letters, &c. 
The word is by ſome derived from canis or caniculus,; alluding 
to the figure of a dog, which it repreſented ; or rather becauſe 
it was ſupported by the figures of dogs 2. By Salmaſius from 
Kan, an inkhorn >. — [ Aleman. ad Procop. Hiſt. Arcan. Du 
Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. T. 1. p. 574. * Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. 
T. 1. p. 129. ] | 
The caniculum was under the care of a particular officer of 

- Rate, hence called caniclinus or canicleus, xa, Or 5 evi TY xa- 
nx), who was in great requeſt, Du Cange will have the ca- 
niclinus to have been the ſame with the /ogotheta. Du Cange, 
Gloſs. Grzc. T. 1. p. 574. Ejuſd. Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 741. 
Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. p. 129. Mont fauc. Palæogr. Gr. I. 1. 


CF See LOGOTHETA. , 

CANICUM, in botany, a name given by Avicenna, and ſome 
other authors, to the ſmall celandine or pile- wort. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. | | 

CANINA lappa, in botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
Roman authors to the fruit of the aparine or gooſe-graſs. They 


are called by others lappæ boariæ, and lappe canariæ, and the 
plant lappa and lappago. | | 


CANINANA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent found 


in America, and eſteemed one of the leſs poiſonous kinds. It 
grows to about two foot long, and is green on the back, and | 
yellow on the belly. It feeds on eggs and ſmall birds; the na- 


tives cut off its head and tail, and eat the body as a delicate 
diſh. Ray's Syn. anim. p. 328. 


2 (Cycl.) in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to | 
dogs. 


Dr. Douglaſs gives frequent compariſons between the canine 
muſcles and the human. Daugl. Myol. in Præf. p. 6. 
The voice of perſons ſeized with the hydrophobia is frequent 
ly uttered with a canine hoarſeneſs, and bears ſome reſemblance 
to the barking of a dog ®. Dr. Liſter accounts for the cynical 
appearances in the hydrophobia from a ſuppoſition, that the 
patient has undergone ſomewhat of a transformation into the 
canine nature, or that certain of the organical parts of his body, 
eſpecially the gula, tongue, &c. are diſpoſed after the manner 
of a dog d. — L= Phil. Tranſ. Ne 207. p- 25. Þ Phil. Tranſ. 
N. 147. p. 169. 8 
Canin afpetite, appetentia, or fames canina, amounts to much 
the ſame with bulimia, though the more exact writers make a 
diſtinction between the two. See Bu r1My. | 
We have a late ſurpriſing inſtance of the canine appetite, men- 
doned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 476. p. 366, ſeq. 
and p. 381. A boy had this extraordinary craving appetite to 
ſuch a degree as to make him devour about 380 pounds of food 
in ſix days. It can hardly be called eating, as nothing paſſed 
the ſtomach, but every thing was thrown up again; this diſor- 
der ſucceeded a fever. The boy loſt the uſe of his legs and 
0 thighs, and died a few months after, quite emaciated. 
ANINE laughter, riſut caninus, that wherein the lips are drawn 
| ot rene 7 the mouth much extended. Trev. 
| . P. 13 7. PO : WY Fs f 
CANINE ligament, aueh, is that whereby the prepuce of the 
uman penis is faſtened to the glans, otherwiſe called the fræ- 
7 — | Gorr. Med. Defin. voc. xvpdiouior, Caſt, Lex. Med. P» 
0. 30. See Pexrs, Fx Nun, &c. Cycl. h 
——— madneſs. rabies canina, is uſually ſuppoſed the ſame with 
hy rophobia, though ſome diſtinguiſh, applying the former de- 
Eomination where the patient raves, or has loſt all uſe of reaſon; 


* 


Jays; which js about the time when che leſſer dog-ſtarrifes 


CANICULAR year, annus canicularis, denotes the Egyptian natu- | 


The reaſon of their choice of canicula before the | 


the fatter, where he ſtill retains his reaſoning faculty, only his 
members are ſubject to certain involuntaty convulſive motions, 


as thoſe of an epileptic or aguiſh perſon. Ephem. Acad. N.C. 


wart, an. 2. Obſ. 104. p. 136. ſeq. See HyproOPHOBIA 
and Manta, Cycl. and Suppl, 


The rabies canina is never without the hydrophobiaz but the 

latter frequently without the former. . 

Caning ſulphur, a ſort of native ſulphur diſcovered near Reggio, 
intermixed with earthy or ſtony matters; thus ealled by reaſo 
that dogs are ſo fond of it as to dig it out of the earth. Giorn. 

de Lettre d' Ital. T. 30. p. 266. fon. See SULPHUR: | 

CANINE teeth, theſe are alſo called cynodontes, xwotorre; * 3 and by 
the women cye· teeth o. — [* Caft. Lex. Med. p. 238. voc. cyno- 

donter. > Drak. Anthrop. 1. 4. c. 3. ] | 

CANINUS ſerpens, in zoology, a name given by fome writers to 
the mauballa of the Ceyloneſe, a ſnake that has a way of flying 
at every thing that comes in its way, in the manner of our ; 3 


Ray's Syn. An. p. 337. a ; 
CANIS, 4 . in the Lien ſyſtem of zoology, makes a diſtinct 
but very large genus of animals, taking in all the dog kind, 
which this author only accounts ſo many varieties, and the 
wolf arid fox, which he accounts diſtin& ſpecies. The charac- 
ters of this genus are, that the creatures of it have ten paps, 
four on the breaſt, and ſix on the belly, feet adapted to running 
with five toes on the fore ones, and four on the hinder. The 
common dog he diſtinguiſhes by his crooked tail, the fox he 
calls the dog with a ſtrait tail, as long as his body; and the 
wolf the dog with a ſtrait tail ſhorter than its body, Linneuss 
Syſtem Naturæ, p. 36. Sec Dos, | 
CAN Is carcharias, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Rondele- 
tius, and other authors, to that ſpecies of ſhark called the /amiaz 
or white ſhark by others, or carcarias, lamia, &c. See Tab. 
of Fiſhes. No 3. | | | 
Can1s galeus, in zoology, the name of a large fiſh of the ſhark 
kind. It has three rows of 2 ſharp teeth; the eyes are 
ſmall for the ſize of the fiſh, the pupils areproportionably ſmall, 
and the iris of a fine bright ſilver colour, with a caſt of blue or 
green. The noſtrils are ſmall, and ſituated between the mou 
and the end of the noſe ; and the noſe, ſo far as it is extende 
beyond the noſtrils, is pellucid. It is of a duſky colour on the 
back, and a ſilver white on the belly, and its fleſh is tender, and 
not ill taſted. It is brought to market in Rome, and is ſome- 
times caught alſo on our own coaſts, as about Penzance in 
Cornwall. It is extremely fond of human fleſh, and will venture 
to leap up even upon the ſhoar for it. //illughby's Hiſt.Piſc p. 51. 
Cavrs velans, in zoology, the name of an animal properly of the 
bat or veſpertilio kind, and diſtinguiſhed by Linnzus by the 
name of veſpertillio cauda nulla, the tailleſs Bat. Seba, T.1.p.g1. 
CANKER, (Cycl.) denotes any gnawing ulcer that corrodes the 
| Meſh about it. 
'CANKER ſeems alſo popularly uſed for a gangrene, or beginning 
mortification. Sce GANGRENE. | 
CANKER is alſo a diſeaſe in dogs, which ſeizes their ears. Dict. 
Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. N | 3 
CANKER, in hawks, breeds in the throat and tongue, occaſioned 


and white wine boiled together, then ſtrewing it with chervil 
0 


ict. Univ. 


powder. Treu. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1621. voc. chanere. 


long uncured, ſo feſters and putrifies the part, that it will eat to 
the very bone, and if it happens to come upon the tongue will 
ent it aſunder; lighting upon the noſe it devouts the griſtle 
through. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. i 
'CANKER, in trees, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs a wound 
or blemiſh in the trunk of a tree, which does not heal up by 
nature, but will encreaſe and damage, if not endanger, the 
whole tree. Theſe wounds are ſometimes. occalionel by ac- 
cidents, as blows, or by the branches of one tree galling another 
by the motion they are put into by the winds ; if this latter be 
the caſe, the offending branch muſt be cut off, or drawn another 
way, or elſe all remedies are vain, _ by 
The wound muſt be cut and enlarged every way to the quick, 
and all the decayed wood muſt be taken clean out, then the 
whole internal ſurface of the wound muſt be rubbed over wi 
tar mingled with oil, and after this it muſt be filled up with 
clay and horſe dung mixed together, or with horſe dung alone, 
which many eſteem beſt of all; in this caſe the dung muſt be 
bound over with a rag; hogs dung is by many preferred tõ 
horſe dung for this purpoſe, and it is proper to add to this appli- 
cation the keeping of the roots cool and moiſt, by laying fern 
and nettles about them; If the canker be only in one of the 
boughs of the tree, the ſhort way is to cut off the bough at once. 
If that be a large one, it ſhould becut off at ſome Silence from 
Re body of a tree, but if a ſmall one 'it ſhould be cut off cloſe. 
The adding a coat of dung, and pond or river mud about the 
roots A trees, 1 are * to r their ſtanding in 
a dry barren as is often the caſe, is a v od cure. 
Ji nes Huſband „V. 2. p. 79. "yg A 
CANNA, in the Linnzan h den of botany, 1 

A , in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a genus 

of plants, called cammacorus by Tournefort and other — 9 


| 
| 
| 
| 


which are ſmall, coloured, pointed, placed ere, and remain a. 
long time. | Sk PL 


$4. The 


by foul feeding. It is cured by waſhing the mouth with honey, 


.CANKER, in horſes, is a loathſome ſorrance, which if it continue 


It characters are, that the ſſower · cup is compoſed of three leaves, 


29 d 
3 "Tj 


CAN 


The flower is monepetalous; but divided into ſix parts; the 0. 
veral parts are pointed, and grow together at their baſes; the 
three exterior ones are placed erect, arid are twice as large as 
the cup, the three intetior are long, two of them are erect, and 
one reflex. | | 

The ſtamen is a. ſingle - pointed filament, very like in ſhape to 

the laſt ſegment of the flower, and affixed oppoſite to it, and 
bent back; the anthetz ſttait and ſlender, and fixed to the edge 
bt the ſtamen; the piſtilum is compoſed of a roundiſh, rough 

en, placed under the receptacle of the ſeeds; a ſingle 
ifited ſtylus, of the length and ſhape of one of the diviſions 
or jags of the flower, and a long. lender, or narrow ſtigma on 


CAN 


them, either in the whole, or in rt ; icul 
Vincent, Bekia, and St. 83 . ON 
gigantic people, whoſe arrows are dipt in a poiſon whi * roy 
the h drophobia to thoſe wounded with them. Zach "OF 
Med. g. 1.2. tit. 1. queſt. 17. n. 7. Caft. Lex. Med. — 4 
The origin of the word is unknown : I is ſuppoſed * 7 
merican. The people themſelves give the name calling 5 
their men, and callipona to their women. The Europes 1 
firſt ſaid to have given them the denomination,Carail,, 8 : 
r1bbees. They are ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the Gali of 
people of the neighbouring continent. Trev. Dict. Univ. 
I. p. 1433. Martin, Dict. Geogr. T. 2. P. 2. p. wg 


Canna, in the antient pharmacy and botany, denoted the cala- 


| 
CANNA alſo denotes a ſort of long meaſure; otherwiſe called by 


CANNABIS, hemp, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe : the flowers are of the apeta- 


. ſuch plants of ber 
# 


HEP. 
CANNACORUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


flower is lilliaceous, and conſiſts of one leaf of a tubular form, 
and divided into fix ſegments at the edge; from one of theſe 


office of a oi, and as if it alſo was to ſupply that of the 
of an oblong or roundiſh ſhape and membranaceous ſtructure, 
divided into three cells, and contains ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds, 


The ſpec 


_ rus, with yellow ſpotted flowers. 3. The cannacorus, with ve 


low flowers. And, 6. The cannacorus, with yellow roots, ſaid to 
| p 36 

CANNEL coal, a black bituminous foſſil, frequent in Send. 
| ſhire and Lancaſhire, of a fine hard texture, ſo as to receive a 


flame than the common ſea-coal. See Coar. 


later writers. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 35..c. 16. Dreſcer. I. 5. c. 
Foſſ. T. 1. cl. 7. P. 1. See AMPELITES, &c. f 
berland, and ſome other counties of the North. — It is of ſo 


dloſe a texture, that it will take a tolerable poliſh. The choir 
of the cathedral of Litchfield is faid to be in a 


In diſpoſing it for fire regard is had to the grain. If they 
would have it burn ſlow they lay it flatwiſe on the fire, if clear, 


CAN 


ed by. others, ficedula cannabina, and by Mr. Ray paſſer arun- 
| It is of the ſize of the common redbreaſt, or | 
" ſomewhat ſmaller, and lives among reeds in watery places, on 


dinaceus minor. 
reſt of its back greyiſh ; its breaſt is white, its throat yellowiſh, 
and its legs an 8 i 
CANNIBAL, or Cax1BArL, is uſed by modern writers for an an-- 


or ſavages of the Caribbee iſlands, among whom it is an eſtab- 
liſhed cuſtom to kill and eat their priſoners, of war. The name 


all the Carribbee iſlands, and ſtill· remain poſſ 


mus atomatitus, or according to others, caſſia, fiſtula, Salmaſ. 
Exerc. ad Solin. T. 1. p. 130g. 


modern authors a cane, by the Latins calainus, and iti ſcripture 
2 reed. Calm. Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 342. 

The Roman canna contains ſouf hraccios , or palms, equiva- 
lent to fix feet eleven inches Paris meaſure >. — [* Cruſe. Vo- 
cab. T. 2. p. 273. 


at eight palms. Regiſt. Walt. Giff. Archiepiſc. Ebor. p. 45. 
ac. Law Dict. in voc. 


tous kind, being compoſed only of a number of ſtamina placed 
in a cup. Theſe are barren, and the embryo fruits grow on 
as have no flowers. The ſpecies of hemp 
enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe, 1. The common 
male hemp. 2. The common female hemp. And 3. The tall 
African hemp with ſmall ſeeds. Teurn. Hiſt. p. 535. See 


characters of which, according to Tournefort, are theſe : the 


ſegments there grows aſlender body which ſeems to ſupply the 


ſtamina, it is furniſhed with a ſort of apex or head. The cup, 
which is tubular, encloſes the flower, and finally becomes a fruit 


ies of cannacorus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The common broad-leaved cannacorus. 2. The cannaco- 


large leaves, and red flowers. 4. The cannacorus, with ſhining 
ſcarlet flowers. 5. The narrow leaved cannacerus, with yel- 


be the curcuma or turmerick of the ſhops. Tourn. Inſt. 


poliſh, and become of ſervice for divers works inſtead of ivory, 
but chiefly uſed for fuel, as affording a brighter, and purer 


Dr. Woodward takes our cannel coal to be the ſame with the 
lapis ampelites of the antients, and the lapis obſidianus of ſome 


181. Heoodw. Meth. Fol. cl. 4. c. 2. Ejuſd. Nat. Hiſt, Engl. 


Cannel- coal, or as ſome call it canal- coal, is alſo found in Cum- 


| eat meaſure 
paved with cannel-coa! for the black, and alabaſter for the white, 


which when clean reſembles marble. It alſo turns like ivory 
into many pretty works, as ink ſtandiſhes, ſalts, candleſticks, 
&c. N odto. Nat. Hiſt Engl. Foſſ. T. 2. p. 17. 


they ſet it edgewiſe, in which caſe it burns as light as a candle. 
Hought. Collect. Ne 239. p. 152. es 

EVAROLA, in zoology, a name by which Aldrovandus 
and ſome other authors have called the leſſer reed ſparrow, call- 


which it ſings very ſweetly, Its rump is olive-coloured, the 


large in proportion to its ſize. 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 99. See Tab. of Birds, Ne 16. 
thropophagus, or man-eater, more eſpecially of the Weſt In- 
dies. See ANTHROPOPHAGI, Ol. and SHH. | 
The denomination cannibal moſt properly belongs to the natives 


is properly that of the nations who were antiently poſſeſſed of 


b Davil. Courſ. d' Archit. P. 2. p. 445-| 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 347-] {| 
The canna appears to have been antiently uſed for a Jand-mea- 

\ ſure, anſwering to our rod, or pole. The canna was eſtimated 


ors of ſome of 


4 
\r 


the margin of the ſtylus. The fruit is a roundiſh, rough cap- caraibe.. | | 236. ſeq. vor, 
ſule divided into three parts. Phe feeds are roundiſh. Linnæi, Some derive the origin of the venereal diſcaſe from thecanil,! 
Gen, Pl. p. 1. See CANNACORUS. attributing it to I know not what venomous 4 


quality in man'; 


fleſh, of which thoſe people feed . The cannibal 

eat nofleſh of thoſe who die a natural death, as — 2 — 
ſome. When the cannibals of St. Vincent take any of 4 
A rouages, their hereditary enemies, priſoners, they feed Eu 
high four or five days, and then make a feaſt, and ſacrifice them 
to Maboya. Such of their enemies as are killed in battle th 
eat on the ſpot. They only ſave women and children for 
flaves ; they have eaten perſons of all nations that have come 
among them. They ſay the French are tenderer than the 
Spaniards. Since their converſion to chriſtianity they ſhew 
more humanity to their victims than before; they kill and eat 
them without exerciſing other cruelties before- hand e.. a 
Nat. Hiſt. Cent. 1. $. 26. Id. Cent. g. f. 859. « Bit! 
Univ. T. 6. p.256.] | 

CANNOCK, or Ca x Nr. one, a baſe fort of iron oar, in Stif. 
fordhire mines, of which the worſt metal is made. Plat, Nat. 
Hiſt. Stafford, c. 4. H. 17, & 20, Hought. Collect. T. 2. N. 271. 

220. 

CANNON (Gel.) — In the liſt of aids raiſed for the redemption 
of king John of France, in 1368, mention is made of an off- 
cer in the French army called maſter of the king's cannons, and 
of his providing four great cannon for the garriſon of Harfleur, 
Du Cange even finds mention of the ſame engines in Froiſſat, 
and other French hiſtorians ſome time earlier *. The Germans 
carry the invention of cannon farther back, and attribute it to 
Albertus Magnus, a Dominican monk, about the year 1250, 
If. Voſſius rejects all theſe conjectures, and finds cannens in Chi- 
na almoſt 17co years ago. According to him they were 
mounted by the emperor Ktey, in the year of Chrilt 85 .. 
— {* Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p 75 1. voc. canones. * Ni- 
man, Enleit. Hiſt. Liter. I. 2. c. 98. p. 210, < Voff. Var. Ob- 
ſerv. c. 14. p. 83. ] | | 
Cannon are ſometimes cooled by ſmeering them with ſheep 
ſkin dip'd in water mixed with vinegar. Without this pre- 
caution they are apt to burſt after many diſcharges. *Tis al- 

. fo requiſite to clean them with the ſpunge, that no fire may be 
left behind to endanger the next charge of powder. Fſc 
Inq. Lex. p. 864. voc. fuck. | 

Cannon of battery, among the Italians, are thoſe which carry 

an iron ball from 20 to 30 pound weight. 

An thoſe which carry a ball from 14 to 30 pound 
weight. | 

Feild peices, or ſmall artillery, thoſe which carry a ball from 1to 
10 or 12 pound weight. 5 

Pattereros thoſe which carry a ſtone ſhot from 14 to 100 pound 
weight. Moore's Treat. Artill. P. 1. c. 6. | 

Different nations, it is to be obſerved, give different propor- 
tions to pieces of the ſame denomination. So that we have an 
Italian, a German, a French, and an Engliſh ſet of cannons, 
differently adjuſted. Among the Germans, the 

Extraordinary reinforced Cx xox, is that which ſhoots a bal 
above 70 pound weight. We find mention of divers ſuc 
among the older writers on the military art; ſome carryVs 
80 pounds, and eyen upwards ; but they are diſuſed. 

Double Cax NOx, is intended more for curioſity than uſe, being 

too bulky for ſervice, It carries an iron ball of 96 pound, 
is 17 calibres, or 14 foot long, weighing 128 hundred weight. 

Whole CAN NON, that which carries a ball of 48 pound weight. 

It is 18 calibres long; weighs 86, or according to Wolfs 
from 70 to 80 hundreds, requires 24 pounds of powder to ed 
ſhot, three cannoneers to attend it, and ten labourers, and © 


remove it 30 horſes. 
Three Quarter CANNON, that which ſhoots a ball of 36 pounds 
weight, being 20 calibres long, and weighing 72, or, cron 
ing to Wolfius from 60 to 70 hundreds. Its charge is 18 pour 
of powder, and to the management of it are required two 8 | 
noneers, and 8 ſervants, and to bring it into, the field 26 hories 
are neceſſary. It carries the ball a ſomewhat leſs diſtance din 
the whole cannon. | vich 
Demi Cannon, or Half Cannon, Mezzo cannone, that w 
ſhoots a ball of 24 pound weight. It is 23 calibres long 5” 
or according to Wolfius, from 50 to 60, hundreds weight, we 
quires 12 pounds of powder to each ſhot, two cannoneete 
6 labourers, and to bring it to the field 20, Or © 
Wolfius, 16 -horſes. | © 
Duarter CANNON, that which ſhoots a ball of 12 Pound Au, 
It is 28 calibres long, weighs 33, or, according to Wo 16 6 
from 28 to 30 bent weight. Its charge of powder 
pound; to manage it are required two cannoneers, W A 
* G labourers; to bring ittths field 12, or according to en 


* 


pound weigh 


n . . carthaune. 
Lex. e ſeq. voc ſhoots 4 ball of 6 pound 
20 hundred weight. 


27 Quarter CANNON, that 
Hof Ste” Te weighs em 10 to 
CANNON, 


Demi CANNON of 
is 10 foot 11 in 
DemiCanNON of France, o 
is 10 foot eleven own 3 
CANNON of Spain, carries a 

9 + Jong, and weighs 3400 pounds. | 2 

DuarterCANNON o France, or baſtard, carries a ball of 8 pounds, 
is 10 foot 71 + long, and weighs 1950 pounds. 

Middle piece, la moyenne, carries . a ball of 4 pound weight, is 10 
foot 7 inches long, 8 00 pounds. a 

Faucon and Fauconnear carries a rom 2 pound to of a pound, 

is 7 foot long, and weighs from 800 to 150 pounds. Saint 

, Mem. &Artill, T. 2. p. 58, ſeq. Wolf. Elem. Pyro- 
tech. c. 4. $- 99, & 110. Fæſch. Ing. Lex. p. 142. voc. canon. 

Among the Italians, the whole cannon carries a ball from 70 to 
120 pounds; the cannon from 30 to 50 pounds, and formerly 
to 60 pounds; the demi cannon from 20 to 28 pounds; the 
quarter cannon from 6 to 18 pounds; the cannon baſilisk among 
the Turks from 130 to 150, or even 200 pound. Moore, 
Treat. Artill. P. 2. c. 2 

a are thoſe of the common or middling length, 
each according to the proportions of its kind, ex. gr. 32 calli- 

for a culverin. 

3 CANNoNs, are thoſe which are longer than the 
uſual proportion allowed to their ſpecies, ex. gr. from 32 to 48 
or 50 callibers for a culverin. Moore, Treat. Artill. P. 2. c. 3. 

Baſtard Cannon, thoſe which are ſhorter than ordinary, whe- 
ther they be of the whole cannon; cannon, or demi-cannon, 
or quarter cannon kind. Such, ex. gr. are culverins from 32 to 
26 callibers. | | 
Some call thoſe baflard cannon which are longer than 3 
cannons, yet do not reach the length of culverins. But theſe 
ought rather to be called extraordinary cannons, or baſtard cul- 
verins. Moore, Treat. Artill. c. 4. | 
Cannons longer than ordinary are alſo called ſings, drakes, &c. 
as thoſe ſhorter are called cuts. 

Chambered or camerated Cannon is that which has a chamber 
near the breaſt, about 4 diameters of the piece in length, and 3 
of a diameter in width. Moore, ibid. c. 4. ; 

The thickneſs of metal in theſe is at the touch-hole 3, in the 
middle 4, and at the neck 4 of their calliber. 


Reinforced, or fortified Cannons, thoſe ſtronger and thicker in | 


metal than ordinary, have their metal at the touch-hole one di- 
ameter thicker, in the middle 5 or $, and at the neck 3. 

All chamber'd cannons are reinforced. Moore, ibid. c. 4. 

See further concerning the ſeveral kinds of the antient cannons, 
Semionovicz, Artill. p. 24. St. Remy, Mem. d' Artill. P. 2. p. 
55: The modern pieces are deſcri 
Recent. Prax. | 


Ship Cannon are ftronger in metal than thoſe uſed by land, on 


account of the neceſſity they are often under of _ charged 

with chain ſhot. They lie on ſhip carriages, having four ſmall 
wheels, without ſpokes, with two ropes to ſtop their running 
back, and bring them back to their — upon the battery. 

Caxxon of courſe, or chaſe Cannon, in a gally, is the largeſt, 
middlemoſt, and moſt effective of the aced in the prow, 
or chaſe of the veſſel, and which delivers its ſhot over the v 
ſtem, generally carrying a ſhot of 33 or 34 pound weight. 


t 
is a long piece, and recoils all along the middle of the gally to 
the maſt. See Gur | 


Moore, Treat. Artill. P. 5. p. 

Braſs Cannon. What are common 
not made of pure braſs; they cannot be made either of this, or 
of pure copper, but it is always found neceſſary to mix with 
theſe metals ſome coarſer ones, in order to make the whole run 


103, ſeq. . 
D are 


the cloſer and ſounder: ſuch are lead, and what the founders | 
copper and tin, ſo 


call pot metal. As bell metal is a mixture of 
pot metal is copper and lead. About twenty pound of lead is 


uſually put to a hundred weight of pot metal, but about fix 
Pounds is ſufficient 


* of vaſt ſervice. 


ring of Cannon is performed by the application of a quick- 
match to the touch-hole, > 4 
The antients had their fiery tubes, or cum, which bein 
loaden with pitch, ſtones, and iron. balls, were exploded wi 
a vehement noiſe, 
rior to our bombs. Vid. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1: p. 259 
2 mouth of a 2 denotes a round, piece r 
etimes compoſed of two pieces together, 
bent in the mi le. See Bir. 74 | 124d 
are contrived to 


Caxxon mouths; 3 horſe 

ſubjeRtion, 5 — 0 
8 nd af towards the palate, that the vbid 
et underneath may afford a 
Gent. Dict. P. 1. in voc. 


le, and 


: 


pry 2 or CANNONIER, an officer: in the uftillery, 


4 care of charging, pointing, and firing a cannon. 
Aubin, Dict. M p. 1612 F iv. T. 1. ah. 
8 5 P 161; "Fe. NN by i H 1397 


-SuÞer. Vor. 1. Wh 


among the French, is that which carries à ball of 33. 


4 


by Meith, in Artill. | 


for a hundred weight of gun metal, and is 
and great effect; though much infe- | 


in the manege 
being ſo oderds at they riſe gradually toward the | 
liberty: to the tougue. . 


The a@#nmer is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
gunner ; in the ſtreights captain; and in other places conne- 
fable. Moore, Treat. Artill. P. 5. p. 1c4. 
SAN NOW. See the article CAnow. 
CANNULA, or CanoLa, (Cycl.) in eccleſiaſtical writers, was 
a tube of ſilver, or other metal; wherein were put the re- 
licks, which the pope ſent as preſents to princes, &c. 
Schmid. Lex. Ectlef. P. I. p. 109. voc. caxoia. Du Carge, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 749. FF 
CANNULA, or CANOLA, was allo a fort of ſiphon, through 
which they antiently ſucked the wine in the eucharilt. 
Schmid, loc. cit. Item, P. 3. p. 47. voc. fiphon. Schoctsy Cur. 
Ant. Lex. p. 263. | | | 
CANOE. See the article Canow. 
CANONARCHA, or CANONA RCHUS, Kov af 6,07 Karaffe; 
a dignity in the Greek church, anſwering to the precentor in 
the Latin, or chanter in the Engliſh church. See Patcex- 
rok and CHANTER, Ol. | | 
The word is formed from Kavw! and arxry beginning, or govern- 
ing; in regard it belongs to this officer to ſet the canons, or 
church hymns, and to direct the choir in ſin ing them. Fabric, 
Bibl. Græc. |. 5. c. 32. Du Carge, Gloll: Gried. T. 1. p. 
83. | 
Alke officer we alſo find in the antient monaſteries, under the 
denomination canonarcha, whoſe buſineſs was to beat the ſeman- 
trum, or wooden inſtrument, whereby the monks were callcd 
to the Choir to ſing cations. There appear to have been ſeveral 
candnarth in the ne monaſtery, Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 2. 
p. 33. ſeq. Du Cange, loc. cit. Magr. Not. Voc. Eccl. p. 
50. Meſch. Vit. Patr. 1, 10. c. 11. and c. 50. Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T. I. p. 1396. . a 
CANONE 4 ſoſpiro, in the Italian muſic, a canon, the parts 
of which ſucceed each other by a ſoſpiro, that is, the time 
of a crochet. Broſſard. 5 © NG 
CANONICA, in philoſophical hiſtory, an appellation given by 
Epicurus to his doctrine of logic. | | 
It was called canonica, as confiſting of a few canons, or rul 
ſor _—— the underſtanding in the purſuit and know- 
ledge of truth. 5 
Epicurus's canonica is repreſented 43 a very light and in- 
ſufficient logic, by ſeveral antiehts* who put a great value 
on his ethics and phyſics, Laertius even aſſures, that the 
Epicureans rejected logic; as a ſuperfluous ſcience; and Plu- 
tarch © . that Epicurus made an unſkilful and pre- 


poſterous uſe of ſyllogiſms. But theſe cenſures ſeem too ſe- 
vere, Epicurus was not averſe to the ſtudy of logic, but 
even 


ve better rules in this art than other philoſophers 
who aimed at no glory but that of logics. He only Es 
to have rejected the dialectics of the ſtoics, as full of vain 
ſubtilties and deceits, and fitted rather for parade and diſ- 
putation than real uſe . [ Cic. de Finib; I. 1. c. 7, Item 
Acad. queſt. 1. 3. W Zaert. I. 10. Sec. 31. H. Gel. Nod. 
Att. I. 2. c. 8. 4 Gaſſend. de Vit. et Morib. Epicur. . 8. c. 4. 
& c. 10. Walt. Hiſt. Log. 1. 2. Sec: 1. F. 16. Parerg. Acad. 
p. 543» ſeq] ee DIALECTICA, Cycl. 

The ſtreſs of 2 


picurus's (@#nic4 conſiſts in his doctrine of 
the criteria of truth. | 8 
All queſtions in 2 are either concerning words or 
things: concerning things we ſeek their truth, concerning 
| their ſignification : Things are either natural or nio- 
ral; and the former are either perctived by ſehſe, or by 
the AY Hence; according to Epicurus, ariſe three 
. criterions of truth, viz. ſenſe; anticipation, or prænotion, 
and paſſion. The great canon, or principle of Epicurus's 
logic is, that the ſenſes are never deceived ; and therefore 
that every ſenſation, or 8 of an appearance is true. 
Vid. Gaffend. Synt: Phil. Epicur. P. i, de orig, & variet. c. 7. 
Stam. Hiſt. Philof. P. 13. p. 35 I. Thomas, Introd. Phil. 
Aulic. c. $. F. 18. ſeq. p. 106. feh. Vat. Ice. cit, | 
CAnonita; zxwnxy is alſo uſed by ſome antients to ; Ee the 
art of muſic. A. Gall. I. tb. ci 18. Yo. de quat. Art. Po- 
pul. c. 4. 8. a! + . Din i | 3 
CAxbxit is mote particularly uſed to denote that 2 
of muſic, which dots not determine the intervals of ſounds 
by the ear, but by a canon, of, Rretthed chord, Vid. Pro- 
lm, Harm. I. r.c: 8. Boet: de Mull 1. 1. & 9. Vina. l. 1 


| had. 9 . 
c. 89 8 Matheib. &. 19. . 5. P. 81, leg. See Ca- 
NON; Del. os 3 
CANONICAL, ſomething that belongs to, r partakes of the 
nature 'of a br _cinofi: | dar Ts. | 
Canonical amounts to much the fame with whiat we otherwiſe 
call | £38 -þ ; : p 
CANONICAL obedipnce, is that ſubtniſſion which by the eccleſiafti- 
cal laws the inferior are to pay to their biſhops, and re- 
ligious to their ſuperiors. To th tus Roffenſis are ſubjoined 
\. ſeveral formulz of candnical vbrdience antientl 


gliſh bi net ing the archbi r 992 
| biſhops, ng ar OP © ork, to the 
Archbiſhop cf Canterbury. Vid. Text. Roffens. Ed. Hearn. 


: Gu, 17 0. tak Bibl. Angl. T. 8. p. 342. See Onzpi- 


tal or mortal: Such eſpecially were idolatry, adultery, murder, 


E the antient church, thoſe whhich were capi- 


. * 


hereſy; atd{chiſm: Dir Pin, Bibl. Feclef. F. 17. p. 231, lost. 


: 1 AN 


Caxonitcat puniſbments are thoſe which the church may inflict: The conditions then requilite to conſtitue a book be 
Such are ex communication, degradation, and penance inRoman | are; that it be written by divine inſpiration, and that i be a, 
© catholic countries; alſo faſting, alms, whipping, &c. See lemnly accepted, and conſigned by the church for à 2 
PuntsnMEN r, PENANCE, &c. Oel. ow of rule of faith, and practice. Carpzov. Introd. 20 L 
CANONICAL purgations, were antient methods of proving inno- iblic. P. I. c. 1. 5 2. 'N, 
cency, by ordeal, &c. See PURGATION, ORDEAL, JUDICIUM Divines generally hold, that thoſe books only of the new te 
Dai, &c. Cycl. ha tament are to be accounted canonice/which were either writ... 
CANONICAL liberty, a freedom to which certain churches are | or at leaſt approved and authorized by the apoſtles. 22 
left, being governed by the antient canons and uſages eſtab- Hiſt, of Canon of Old Teſtam. F. 73. p. 80. Richard Vis. 
bſhed before the papal hierarchy was carried to its height : | dic. Can. New Teſt. H. 2. p. G. Clark, Reflect. on Amynt. ,, 
Such is that which, of later days, the French call the Gallican 37, ſeq. | 12 p. 
liberty. Du Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ. T. 17. p. 151. a Formerly theſe wete not fo well diſtinguiſhed as among us, In 
CAnonicAL inflitution, a regular and legitimate collation to a] the firſt ages of the church, Dodwell obſerves, the genuine 
benefice, agreeable to the rules of the canon law, Calv. Lex. writings of the apoſtles uſed to be bound up together with 
Jur. p. 141. 8 thoſe now called ſpurious, and apocryphal ; ſo that it w 
CANONICAL portion, ſo much of the effects of a perſon deceaſed | manifeſt by any public judgment, which of them was to 
as the canons allow to the pariſh church he belonged to. Calv. | ferred to the other, but later times thought fit to make 
loc. cit. | ration. Dedw. ap. Nye. Def. Can. New Tet. p. 18. 
CANONICAL Hife, the method or rule of living preſcribed by the | The Jews allow of no book for canonical, but thoſe Written 


as not 
be pre- 
A lepa- 


antient clergy who lived in community. | before or ſoon after the return from the Babyloniſh captivity 
The canonical life was a kind of medium between the monaſtic | when the gift of prophecy ceaſed among them. Baſnage, Dil. 
and clerical lives. | ſur le Canon, in Ouvr. des Scav. 1704. p. 25. 


Originally the orders of monks and clerks were intirely di- Euſebius lays down three marks, by which the ſpurious wr. 
link. But pious perſons in proceſs of time inſtituted colleges ings forged by heretics, under the names of the apoſtles, were 
of prieſts and canons, where Lern brought up for the miniſtry, diſtinguiſhed from the genuine and canonical. Imo, Their 
as well as others already engaged therein, might live under a | not being cited as ſcripture by the doctors of the church; which, 
fixed rule, which though ſomewhat-more eaſy than the mona- | however, muſt not be taken without ſome reſtriction ; fince 
ſtic, was yet more reſtrained than the ſecular. This was called | ſeveral ſuch are indeed quoted as ſcripture by Origen and Cle. 
the canonical life; and. thoſe who embraced it canons, See mens Alexandrinus *, the moſt learned of the antient fathers, 
REGULAR, RELIG10vs, &c. Cycl. HY as Euſebius himſelf elſewhere ons; but we are to ſuppoſe he 
Authors are divided about the founder of the canonical life, | meant not cited as divine ſcripture in thoſe places, where they 
Some will have it inſtituted by the apoſtles : others aſcribe it | ſpeak expreſly what books were canonical, and what not. 246, 
to pope Urban I. about the year 230, who is ſaid to have or- | I heir manner of writing, which is wholly different from the 
dered biſhogg to provide ſuch of their clergy as were willing | ſpirit, genius, and manner of the apoſtles. 3tie, The docttines, 
to live in community, with neceffaries out of the revenues of | opinions, and other matters advanced in their books, which 
their churches. The generality attribute it to St. Auguſtin, | were ſo contrary to truth and * OY that it is not enough 
who having gathered a number of clerks to devote themſelves | to call them ſpurious, but they muſt be. denominated ab- 
X to religion, inſtituted a monaſtery within his epiſcopal palace, ſurd and impicus Þ, — ¶ Richard. Can. N. T. Vindic. g. 6. p. 
where he lived in community with them. Onuphrius Pan-] 25. Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 1. 3. c. 25. Nye. Def. Can. Neu 
vinius brings the inſtitution ſomewhat lower; according to] Teſt. p. 68.] | 
him, pope Gelaſius Labout the year 495, placed the firſt regular | A late writer alledges two marks, or arguments of a book's be- 
e canons of St. Auguſtin in the lateran church. Bingh. Orig. | ing canonical: ino, its being cited by the antient fathers, under 
Ecclef. I. 7. c. 2. 9.9. Treu. Dict. Univ. T. 1. 1629. the name of ſcripture; and, 24, its Having been read in the 
CANON AI. letters, in the antient church, were a ſort of teſtimo- antient churches : Both which characters agree to the epiſles 
nials of the orthodox faith, which the biſhops and clergy ſent | of Clemens and Barnabas, and the paſtor of Hermas. dart 
each other, to keep up catholic communion, and diſtinguiſh | has been ſhewn him that theſe criterions ate not ſufficient, The 
orthodox chriſtians from arian, and other heretics. word ſcripture was not always uſed by the fathers in its proper, 
They were denominated canonical; either as being compoſed | but ſometimes in a kax ſenſe; and as to reading of books in 
according to a certain rule, or form; or becauſe they were gi- | churches, the practice of our own church is to this day a proof 
ven to the canonici, that is, thoſe comprehended in the canon, that it does not i their canonicity. Some of the Romi 
or catalogue of their church. - _ bs - [| doQtersdiftinguiſh the inſpired writings into three claſſes, a. 
When they had occaſion to travel into other dioceſes, or coun- || , nonical; or proto-canonicul, deutero-cunonical, and apochryphal 
tries, dimiſſory and recommendatory letters, alſo. letters of || Vid. Richurdſi Vindic. Can. New Teſt. F. 6. p. 26, ſeq. 
peace, &c. were ſo many ſpecies of canonical letters. See Di- | Pot-Canonxical,: or dautero-Ca x oNre AL, are thoſe donbtful 
MI1SSORY, Cycl. | cy par: books, which were never regularly allowed for ſcripture, not 
CANONICAL is alſo an appellation given to thoſe epiſties in the] admitted into any canon before that of the council of Cu- 
new teſtament, more frequently called catbolic,orgeneralepiſtles. | thage *; though otherwiſe frequently cited as ſcripture by et: 
CANONICAL hours, are certain ſtated times of the day, conſigned [| clefiaſtical writers, and read in many churches. The firſt ca- 
more eſpecially by the Romiſh church to the offices of prayer | talogue wherein the books of Wiſdom Ecclefiafticus, Tobi, 
and devotion : Noch are mattins, lauds, fixth; ninth, veſpert. Judith, and the two Maccabees were put in the number of «- 
Bibl. Angl. T. 13. p. 341. Bingb. Orig. Eocleſ. 1. 13. c. 9. 8. nenical books, was that of the third council of Carthage, held u 
CANONICAL horſes, cauonici equi, was an antient tax, or tribute] 397, which confirmed the decree of a council of Hippo in 393; 
impoſed on certain provinces, whereby they were obliged to whereby thoſe books had been declared part of the canon, but 
furniſh the emperor with ſo many i & to mount his cavalry. | on condition, that the churches on the other fide of the fe 
Bingh. Orig. Ecclef, I. 5. c. 3. F. 4. 1 4417 val ſhould be conſulted about conſirming this deciſion. The fant 
CANONICAL, canonicus, Was 15 an appellation given to all the decree was alſo repeated in a council of Carthage held in 419, 
officers and miniſters of a church or monaſtery, from the biſhop | with this clauſe,” that it ſnould be communicated to the post 
or abbot, to the meaneſt ſervant, including prieſts, monks, and biſhops of Italy. Pope Innocent came into it, ſo did Þis 
virgins, and all who were entered in canon, that is, in the ma- ſucceſſor pope Gelaſius, in a council at Rome in 494. Pope 
tricula or regiſter of the church.  Helyet, Hiſt. des Ord. Mo-] Eugenius, and the council of Trent, confirmed it yet more ſo- 
naſt. T. 2. p. 35. Stev. Suppl. to Dugd, T. 2. p. 8. [lenny v. — [D Pm, Diſſ. Prelim. I. I. c. . $. 5 d Iden, 
CANONICAL *'is an appellation more peculiarly given. to thoſe || I. 4. C. 1. &. 4, ibid.) {ESO abs | 
writings 2 by God to be the canon, or rule of our] CANONICUM, «aw, in a general ſenſe, denotes à t3% © 
faith and practice; and which have been ſolemniʒ received as] tribute. ä 1 
ſuch by the church, and comprehended in the canon, or cata- Canoxicun is more particularly uſed in the Greek church # 
logue of the ſeriptures. Du Pin, Prelim. ſur la Bibli IA. c. 1. hor. | a fee paid by the clergy to biſhops, archbiſhops, and menge 
In which ſenſe, canonical ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from apo- | tans, for degrees and promotions. Vid.” Du Cange, Gloſf.Gr 
crypbal; ara, or non-canonical ; ſpurious, doubtful;-and | T. 1. p. 578. Blood 04 1 
even merely eccleſiaſtic all. J | Cangnicun alſo denotes · a due of firſt fruits, paid by the G 
Canonical differs ſrom divine or inſpired, as the former imports] | laity to their biſtops or according to Du Cange, to their pft 


—— — 


— 


| 
| 
| 
[ 


a book Oy received by the church or ſyn as | |  Thecanenicum is aſſbſſed according to te number of houſes, o 
coming from God, and placed in the canon -accandingly ; chimnies in a place: | 


The emperor Iſusc Comneuus made à conſtitution for reg 
lating the canonicum: of biſhops, which was confirmed by r £ 
1 ch other made in 1086, by his nephew Alexis Comnenus. A! 0 
means to be rejected, as not dictated by God ; theſe thaugh ] lage containing 30 fires, was to pay for its canonicum, one 10 
never actually taken into the canon, yet were capable of being of gold, two of ſilver, one ſheep, ſix buſhels of barle Io) 
! made canonical, in caſe more books' had been wanting to be] wheat flower, fix meaſures of wine, and thirty bens. 1.1 
i read in the aſſemblies of chriſtians. Who doubts but the | | \Conge, Gloſſ. Gr. Fi Cp- 578. Theo, Dict. Univ. IT. 
i " | 18713 1 
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_ Car e 
Hoſea, &c. were divinely inſpired, though not taken: into the CANONIST, a perſom ſkilled in; 6r who makes profe®en 


canon! And ſuch, according to a modern Lutheran; writer is | the ſtudy and practice of the canon law. Sec CANON 
the bock of Wiſdom 40 Vid. Simon. Hiſt. Crit: du vieux. aner vw G Kg che bine 
Teſtam. p. <6, ſeq. Vid. Obſerv. Halen, T5. Sect. 13. | Canoy/ts and civilians are uſually combined. in d Nero 
98.12, ſeq. Nouv. Rep, Lett. T. 33. P. 420.] ( as 

| | I i 
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% 


CAN 


perſons. And hence the title of daZor 25 utriuſque, or legion 


lor, uſually expreſſed in abreviature, L. E. D. or J. U. D. 
CANOO. See the article CANow. 
CANOPUS, in aſtronomy, a bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude 


in the rudder of Argos : conſtellation of the Southern hemi- 
See ARGo, cl. be 

roared places —_ in the tip of the rudder, Bayer in the 
FS where the helm touches the water. Vitruv. de Archit. 
Hoginus calls it the laſt ſtar of the river Eridanue, Pliny de- 
ſcribes it as a huge ol 2k ſtay, fidus ingens et clarum . Proclus 
calls it A- arm. F. Thomas, the Jefuit, aſſures it is the 
biggeſt in the heavens after Sirius d. It is alſo called ſuchel, ſi- 
hel or ſohail*. Sometimes Rubayl, Ptolemeus, Ptolemæon, &c. * 

By the Chineſe, /ao-gin/ing, the ſtar of long livers ©. — | * Plin. 
Hiſt. Nat. 1.6. c. 22. * Mem. Acad. Scienc. An. 1693. p. 390. 
D Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 817. voc. ſohail. 4 Bayer, Ura- 
nometr. Tab. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1400. Lett. 
dif. T. 7. p. 172. k 
The logins of 1 as given by Halley, for the year 
1700, is 10 52“ of Cancer, and its ſouthern latitude, 72% 49. 
F. Noel, in 1697; found its right aſcenſion, 93 54, its de- 
clination ſouthwards, 5 2 29/ *. F. Feuille, in the beginning 
of March 17cq, obſerved the declination of canapus 52% 30/4. 
F. Thomas, 3 1682, found the declination 52* 31' 33” 
its right aſcenſion 93 320 20%, longitude, 8. 52', of Cancer, 
latitude ſouthern, 75% 55' d. — [* Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 305, 
ſeq. d Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1693. p. 390, ſeq. ] 

CANOPY, in architecture and ſculpture, a magnificent kind of 
decoration, ſerving to cover, and crown an altar, throne, tri- 
bunal, pulpit, chair, or the like. Davil. Courſ. d' Architect. | 
P. 2. p. 539. voc. dais. See BALDACHIN. | 
The word is formed from the barbarous latin canoperm a, of the 
Greek x«T:0:, a net ſpread over a bed to keep off the gnats, 
from zuwwl, culex, a gnat v. [* Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 
p. 761. „ Skin. Etym. Angl. in voc. ] 

Canopies are alſo borne over the head in proceſſions of ſtate, 
after the manner of umbrellas.  - 

The canopy of an altar is more peculiarly called cib5rium. Bingh. 
Orig. Eccleſ. I. 8. c. 6. $. 18. See Cipokium. 

- The Roman grandees had their canes, or ſpread veils, called 
thenſe, over their chairs: the like were alſo in temples over 
the ſtatues of the gods. The modern cardinals {till retain the 
uſe of canopies. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 950. voc. thenſe. 

.CANOSA, in zoology, the name by which Salvian, and ſome 
other authors have called the canis galeus, and muſtelus levis, a 
kind of ſhark, Willugbiy's Hiſt. Piſc. p.51., 

CANOW, a kind ofboat in uſe among the Indians of America. 
The word is alſo written candoe, cance d, and cannow e. It is 

| borrowed from the Spaniſh canoa, which ſignifies the ſame, and 
that from the language of the Indians. — [' Grew Muſ. Reg. 


| 


Societ. P. 4. Sec. 2. p. 364. „Sin. Etym. Ang}. in voc. 
© Boyle, Phil. Work. abr. T. 1. p. 12.] A | 
The commoncanows,among the E ai thoſe made of trees 


hollowed; being either greater or leſs, according to the ſize of 
the tree they are made of. Th | 
rarely carry fails; the loading is laid at the bottom : but having 
no ballaſt they are frequently turned upſide down. They have 
no rudder, the want of which is ſupplied by the hind oars. The 
negroes of Guinea uſe the ſame ſort of canowi;though made'in 
a different manner. They are long ſhaped, having only room 
for one perſon in width, and 7 or & in length; they ſſie w lit- 
tle wood above the water; thoſe who row are extremely dex- 
terous, not only in giving the ſtrokes with cadence and uni- 
formity, by which their canows ſeem to oy along the ſurface of 
the water, but alſo in ballancing the veſſel with their bodies, . 
and preventing their overturning, which otherwiſe, on account” 
of their lightneſs, would continually happen. Add, that when 
they are overturned,” they have the addreſs to turn them up 
again in the water itſelf, and mount them anew. They venture 
as far as four leagues to ſea; but dare not venture furt 1 
They are —_ 16 foot long, and a foot or two wide, though 
there are ſome arger, as far as 35 foot long, 5 wide, and 3 
high, uſed for the carriage of cattle, and 6: Boi in war. 
They are fitted with ſails made of ruſhes. _ © © oy ae * 

n return from a voyage the canmnys are not left in the water, 
but preſently drawn afhore, where they att hung by the two 
ends, and left to dry; in which ſtate they are .o ib t, that two 
men will eaſily carry them off their ſhouldejs. ©” | 3 
The canstut of the Canadeſe are made of the bark of the birch- 

tree, ſometimes large enough to hold 4 or 5 perſons. Thoſe 
bf the ſavages of Terra del Fic and the other iſlands of the 
_ of Magellan, are alſo of bark, and faſhioned with great 
1 M, from ro to 16 foot long; and two wide, capable of holding 
men, who row ſtanding,” with a ſwiftneſs which gives ſur- 
prize Aubin. Dict. Mar. p. 161, ſeq. © 90-40 
the repoſitory of the Royal Society i 


are rowed with paddles, and | 


| 


s the model of a Green- 


"CAN 


incenſe pot, and ſprinkle holy water among the people, while 
the hymn of the trinity is ſinging, | . 
The word is alſo written Canftrinſius, Kar gucid ·; it is uſually 
derived from cani//rum, a name which ſome. ſuppoſe given to 
the incenſe pot; others to the kind of baſket in which the 
Du Canze, Gloſſ. Gr I'. 


patriarchs veſtments were kept, 
1. p. 576. Magri, Notiz. de Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 51. Trev. 
Die. niv. T. 1. p. 1400. 
CAN T, a quaint, affected manner of ſpeaking, or writing, ad- 
apted chiefly to the lower fort. See CAN HIN G l ε,ẽt0 
Skinner racks his invention for the origin of the wol cant, 
which he deduces ſucceſſively from the German, Flemiſh, La- 
tin and Saxon tongues. But his learning in this, as on many 
other occaſions, ſerves only to puzzle and miſlead him. 
Cant is originally the proper name of aCameronian preacher in 
Scotland, who, by exerciſe, had obtained the faculty of talkin 


in the pulpit in ſuch a tone and dlalect as was underſtood b 
none but his own congregation. 


Since Andrew Cant's time, the word has been extended to ſig- 
nify all ſudden exclamations, whining, unmuſical tones, and in 
fine, all praying and preaching like that practiſed by the more 
zealous and leſs knowing, among the preſbyterian miniſters. 
CANT is alſo applied to words and phraſes affected by particular 
perſons, or profeſſions for low ends, and not authorized by the 
eſtabliſhed language. See CAxTING. 
Cant is not rel 


rained to the ſtyle of gypſies, thieves, and beg- 
gars, but poſſeſſes a large department in the politer provinces 
of the Engliſh language. : 
A late writer aſſigns divers 


| ſources of cant words; one is the 
natural taciturnity of the Engliſh people, which leads them to 
clip their longer words, by pronouncing only the firſt ſyllable, 
and N reſt ; whence the words phizz, hippe, mob b, 
Pozæ, lamm, &c. Tatl. Ne 230. T. 4. p. 171. 
T he ſea language will moſt of it come umler the denomination 
of cant ; and the like holds of the, terms in alchemy; heraldry, 
not to ſay in aſtrology, or even chemiſtry, pharmacy, &c. In 
reality, the difference between a cant term, | and a technical 
term is not eaſy to aſſign, unleſs we chuſe to reſtrain the for- 
mer to words introduced out of folly, affectation, or im 
and the latter to ſuch are introduced for the ſake of 
preciſion, and fignificancy, | , %% u. 
CANT is alſo uſed to denote a ſale by auction. Stat. Abr. 8 vo. 
tit. Taxes, n. 681. T. 4. p. 10· . 
The origin of the word, in this ſenſe; is dubious; it may come, 
according to ſome, from guantutn, how much; nccordinꝑ to 
others, from cantare, to ſing, or cry aloud; agreeably'to which, 
we ſometimes alſo call it an out- cry. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 2. 
een, loot oth grins ANT 2 Vo 
CANT is allo a term uſed by ſome carpenters; when a piece of 
timber comes the wrong way in their work, they fay cant it; 
i. e. turn it over. Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. ns 
CAN is alſo aach uſed for an angle, or corner. 
CANTABRIAN, te antient language of the north eaſtern 
, part of Spain, in uſe before the country was ſubdued by th 


poſture 3 
clearneſs, 


Dr. is* ſeems to make the Cantabrian the antient language 
of all Spain: Which, according to him, like the Gayliſh, gave 
way to a kind of broken latin called romance ot romane; which 
by ces was refined into the Caſtilian or preſent Spaniſh. 
But we can hardly ſuppoſe, that ſo large a country, ' irihabited 


ſuch a variety of people, ſpoke all the ſame language b. [. 
Via. Wall, Gear Abell in Preſ, ge 


> 


ng) in Greeniv. Engl. Gram. Pref. 
ilk. Real Charact. d. 1. c. 2. 4 
ſiſt in the 


12. $ 15. 5 Ar. 
he antient Cantabrian; in effect, is ſtill found to fub 


mots barren a 


5 does in 
either 


one or the other nation 


e; i 


bayagtives.z urig, village; 


«x4 & 
- bread ; ardava, wine, &c. 


2 canow,covered with ſeal ſkins, and reſeinbling a great blad- 
der; fo as that, however the waves daſh over it, the perſon in 
t ſits ſafe. It is rowed with a fin 


Sort ] "paddle. Grew, Mu. 
c 8 2. p. 3645 145 oh 3 1 | 
x0 TRISIUS, Karge, an officer in the church of Confta 


tople, whoſe buſinbſs is to take care of the patriarchs pontifi- 
ponti 
veltments, affiſt in robing him, and during maſs to hold the 


* 


| any, a name by which'different authors 
the clove 22 
CANTABRICA, is [ao 2 name uſed by Cluſius And lch ther 7 
for the kite, nao. jeaved bi 


| nd weed. '''See the article Co- 
T OLYULUS yum. 7415 Han Hara)? $5428 þ | * 

CANT ABRUM, in antiquity, a large kind of flap uſed by the 

Roman emperors, diſtinguithed by its peculiar Solour, and bear- 


1 


| 
| 


CAN 


bog on it ſome words, or m 
d 


of good omen, to encourag! the 
iers. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 15 Du Cange Gloft 
Lat. T. 1. p. 67 1. Schoet. Cur. Ant. Lex. p. 267. 


CANTALIVERS (Cycl.) — Thofe which project much are how 
out of faſhion, and with good reaſon, eſpecially in London, 
as they darketz by their hanging over, the upper cham- 
bers'at leaſt ; and are apt to ſpread, and communicate fire, in 
caſe of a misfortune of that kind ; beſides, that in the preſent 
mode of building, uſe, conveni and ſimplicity are more 

_ ſtudied than ornament. Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. 

ANTAR, or CanTARo, an eaſtern weight, of different value 
in different places, equivalent at Acra in Turkey to 604 pounds, 
at Tunis and Tripoli to 114 pounds. Lex. Mercat. p. 388. 

CANTAR is alſo an Egyptian weight, which is denominated a 
_ quintal, and conſiſts of a hundred, at of a hundred and fifty ro- 
- #olos, according to the goods they are to weigh. Poceck's Egypt, 

P. 175. | 

ed 9 is alſo. an Egyptian weight, which at Naples is 
> to 25 at Genoa to 150 pounds. Du Cange, 

| Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 762. Vocab. Cruſc. T. 2. p. 275. 

At Leghorn there are three kinds of cantaros, one weighing 150 

% 1 151, and a third 160 pounds. Savar. Dict. 

T. 1. p. 550. 


Cax vr Ano is alſo a Spaniſh liquid meaſure, in uſe eſpecially at 


Alicant, containing three Lex. Mercat. p. 388. 
CANTARO is alſo a meaſure of capacity, uſed at Cochin, con- 
taining four rubies, the rubi 32 rotolos. Sauur. Dit. Comm. 


IT. 1. p. 557. | 

CAN TATOR, Kailaroę, in the Greek empire, a name given to 
thoſe who exhorted and encouraged the ſoldiers to behave gal- 
lantly in battle. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. p. 576: 

CANT ATRICES, in middle age writers, hired weepers, and 
waiters at funerals. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 763. 

CANTEL, cantellum, in antient Engliſh writers, denotes a cuſ- 
tom of ſelling by the lump, without tale or meaſure. 
Spelman derives the from gquantillum, and defines it by 
over meaſure, or what is added over and above ftri& meaſure. 
Spelm. Gloff. p. 114. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 763. 

ennet derives it from the old word cant, a hundred, q. d. the 

ſale of about a hundred weight; anſwering to what we now 
call the taking of a hundred pound on content; as when we 
take it in a bag, ſealed up, without telling the pieces. Kenn. 
Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. 5 

CANTER II, or CaxTHER11, in the antient architecture, rafters 
or joiſts of a houſe, which reach down from the rid 
eaves. Vitruu. Archit. I. 4. c. 2. and c. 7. Bald. Vi- 
* p. 19. Pbiland. not. ad Vitruv. p. 63. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 

. 1. p. 349. 
C | 


3 b Fo | 
NTHARIAS lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
writers to a faſſile ſubſtance ſuppoſed to reſemble + a 
ſometimes meet with parts of 
fiſhes, which are ridged longitudinally, much in the manner of 
the outer wing of ſome of the beetle tribe, and from their ſize 
and ſhape which is an oblong, or oval one of the bigneſs of a 
common beetle, and ſometimes of the largeſt, and at others of 
the very ſmalleſt kinds ; theſe have been called by ſome petri- 
fied beetles and cantharie lapides, others have extended the name 


to ſuch pieces of amber as have in them the or an g- 
ment of the beetle of any ſpecies. naps e 


ſome 
e. We 


CANTHARIDES (Cycl.) — The antients held them a poiſon | 
when taken internally, by reaſon doubtleſs of their tendency to 
ulcerate the bladder *. Yet ſome moderns, as Langius b, Par- | 


Pos — — 4, have ventured to 
upported by the authority of Hippocrates, who a to have 
ven them in dronfice 264 jaundices. — (. Hilden, Cent. 5. 
. Obf. 99, » Lang. Epiſt. Medic. I. 1. Ep: 47, + Barthel 
Cent. 5. Hiſt. 82. 4 Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 

Dili 
Groenvelt has a treatiſe expreſs on the ſafe inti 

tharides, wherein he recommends! them, eſpecial) 
. cers in the bladder; for which he ſuffered a x 


Fy 
w#b- 


al uſe of can- 


ecution from 


dhe college of phyſicians, though further experience has ſhewn || 
| he had juſtice on his ſide. VId. Greenv. Trad. de tut. Can-| 


char. in Medic. uſu intern: Act. Erud. 3 p. 182. 
Dr. Morgan propoſes a tincture of canthuridet, 1 

_ elixir vitrioli, as good in the diabetes. See DTA RET ES. 
CAN US of a fountain, 


TAIN, Oel. - 


It was made in divers forms, ſometimes in that of a ſhell, at | 


other times in that of an animal, which yielded water at its 
mouth, eyes, and the like. - Ferret. Muſ. 


to the | 


e ichthyperia or bony parts of | 


| Angl. T. 11. p. 46 


give chem internally, 


1. ann. 1. Obi. 

againſt ul- | 
made with the | 
among Roman Writers, denotes the | 


part, or apparatus out of which the water iflued. See Foun- | 


An anonymous author has 


CAN 


alſo are flender and ſharp, not broad and obtuſe as in 
has very remarkable yellow lines running longitudin 
its ſides. It has only one back-fin, the anterior ra 
are prickly, the others not at all ſo. It is common in 
ditetranean, and is frequently brought to market in R 
being eſteemed a very well taſted filh; Ronde!et, de 
c. 4. p. 120. Ge/ner, de Piſc. p. 111. | 
The cantharus of the antients is called by Artedi the fers 1 
He, with longitudinal and parallel yellow lines on 2 2 
22a calls this fiſh ſcarabæus. Ser the article SAU. 
CANTICLES, a canonical book of the old teſtament, otherwiſe 
called the ſong of Solomon, by the Jews, the ſong of ſongs, un- 
ticum canticorum. ; 
The Book of canticles is uſually ſuppoſed to be an epithalamium 
compoſed by Solomon, on occaſion of his marriage with the 
king of Egypt's daughter. But thoſe' who penetrate further 
into the myſtery, find in it the marriage of Jeſus Chriſt wich 
human nature, the church, and good men. 
On this principle the canticles is held to be a continued all 
wherein; under the terms of a common wedding, a divine * 
ſpiritual marriage is expreſſed. 
This ſong contains the adventures of ſeven days, 
nights, the exact time allowed for the celebration 
among the Hebrews. | 2 
The ** themſelves apprehending the book liable to be un- 
derſtood in a groſs and carnal manner, prudently prohibited the 
reading of it before the age of thirty, and the ſame uſage an- 
tiently obtained in the chriſtian church. Orig. Præf. in Cant. 
et, Opp. T. 1. p. 985. Hieron. in Ezek. Calm. Dis. 
Bib. T. 1. p. 356. olf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 2. p. 126. 
Among the antients, Theodore Mopſuetanus rejected the book 
of canticles, as not divine. Divers Rabbins have alſo queſtionet 
its being written by inſpiration. The anabaptiſts generally ly 
it aſide, as a dangerous compolition. Tis alledged, that the 
name of God is not once found in it. Mr. Whiſtor, has a diſ- 
courſe expreſs to prove, that the canticles is not a ſacred book of 
the old teſtament *. He alledges it indeed to have been writ- 
ten by king Solomon, the ſon of David, but aſſerts, that it was 
compoſed at the time when that prince, blinded by his concu- 
bines, was ſunk in filthy love, and even idolatry. This he chie{- 
ly infers from the general character of vanity and diſſoluteneſs 
which reigns through the canticles, in which there is not, ac- 
cording to Whiſton, one thought that leads the mind toward 
religion, but all is worldly and carnal, to ſay no worſe, For 
the myſtic ſenſe, he aſſerts it to be without any foundation, 
and that the book is not cited as canonical by any writer be- 
| fore the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. Mr. Whiſton will have it 


thoſe;znd 
ally daun 
YS of which 
the Me. 


ome, & 
Piſc, 1, 5 


and ſeven 
of marriage 


e n have been taken into the canon between the years 77 and 
among the antients, a kind of candleſtick, See 


128, when allegories came in vogue, and the rabbins began to 
corrupt the text of ſcripture. Grotius, Nierembergius, the 
Dutch divines who criticiſed F. Simon, Menetrier, Baſnage, 
and ſome others, ſeem alſo to take the canticles for a prophane 
compoſition, on a footing with the love pieces of Catullus or 
Ovid. But this opinion is refuted by Michaelis, Majus, Wit- 
ſius, Nat. Alexander, Outrein, Trancius, and others“. Mr. 

Whiſton's arguments have been particularly conſidered by k- 

chener ©, — [* Lond. 1723. 12. Bibl. Angl. T. II. p. 74 
ſeq. Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 2. 1. 1. ſect. 2. ſubſ. 7. F. 10. 
© Defence of canon of old Teſt. Lond. 1723, 12% Vid. Bibl. 


ſeq. 
R. Akiba finds the pat. canticles more divine than the reft : 
The whole world, according to this rabbin, is not worth that 
day when the canticles was given to Iſrael; for whereas allthe 
hagiographers are holy, the canticles is the holy of holies. Cart- 
wright, Mellific. Hebr. I. 4. c. 4. ap Crit. Sacr. T. 7. p. 855. 


Car prov. Introd, ad Libr. Vet. Teſt. P. 2. p. 256, ſeq. 


CANTING language,or dial, is a myſterious fort of jargon ul 
by gypſies, thieves, and ſtrolling beggars, to expreſs their * 
ments to each other, without being underſtood by the reſt 
mankind. | . | | 0 4s 
The canting diale# is a confuſed; jargon, and not ground! = 
any rules; yet even out of that irregularity many words — 
to retain ſomething of ſcholarſhip, as fageman, a gown» fry 
toga, in the Latin ; pannam, bread, from panis; caſan, c 
from caſeus, &c. | | 3 
It is obſervable, that, even unknown to ourſelves, we habe 
ſenſibly adopted ſome of their terms into our vulgar 2 
as bite, and hilt, to cheat; Bounce, to vapour; e 3 
drink; filch, to ſteal; flog, to whip; rig, game or 11 — 
roaſt, to rally; rhino, money. And from the ſame ſource 177 
ceed the words ſham, fag 28 . ſharper, cutting) 
ing, palming, &C. t. Dict. in Pref. 2 
I given a canting dictionary, com” 


hending all the terms uſed in the ſeveral tribes of gyplies, bes 


id. 2. Mem. 32. | of 
Bred. Miſcell. I. 10. C. 13. Piaiſc. Lex. 12 T. 1. p. go dars, ſhoplifters, bighwaymen, foo and other 2 
CANnTHARUs, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes a Fonetin ciſ- cheats and villains, with a collection of ſongs in the can! 
tern in the middle of the atrium, before' the antient churches, lect. Lond, 1725. 8vo. . 
wherein perſons waſhed their hands and faces before 18 'CanTING arms, among heralds, are thoſe which exp 
. tered.  Bingh. Orig.'Eccleſ. l. fg. c. 3. C 6. Du Cange, Gloſſl | owners furname. oy Bb and Suppl. - they ar 
Lat. T. 1. p. 764. e anke I _ Theſe anſwer to what the French call armes par lantes, MI. 
CANTHARVs,in zoology, tho hame of a ſea fiſh much reſembling a fort of rebus's, and are hever pteſumed to be noble. 
che ſparus and ſargus but of a dufkier and blacker co- | EM. on Arm. c. 1. p. 14. and ao. See Rx Bus, Oel. &, 
lour, covered with ſmall ſcales, and not marked with the annu- | CANTING cis, in ſhip building, the ſame as cant For 
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Haien Lex. Techn. they are called canoigne.coins, but 
4 E error of the preſs. Manwayring calls them 


is Italian, where it properly ſignifies ſong. _ 

The and. ſeveral other Italians, — divided their 
h | | . * 

l Nivided his Gigantomachia, and. Boileau 


jos, A late Tranſlator of part of Virgil's Eneid, has even 
ſubdivided a book of Virgil into ſeveral cantos ©. — [* Vo- 
cab. Acad. Cruſe. T. 2. p. 276. Trev. Dict. Univ. 1 
p. 1635. voc. chant. © Theob. Third Book of Eneis.] 
CaxTo, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies a ſong: hence canto 


alſo canto fermo : canto figurato, that w 
, and expreſs different motions. | 1 
CanTo alſo ſignifies the treble part of a ſong; hence canto con- 
certante, the treble of the little chorus; canto vipieno, the treble 
of the grand chorus, or that which ſings only now and then; in 
* laces. | 
Canto ſignifies the firſt treble, unleſs ſome other word be added 
to it, as ſecondo, in which caſe it denotes the ſecond treble. Bro/. 
Dict. Muſ. p. 16. Valth. Lex. Muſ. p. 135, ſeq. * 
CANTON (Cyc/.) — The Swiſs cantons are divided into prote- 
ſtant, popiſh, and thoſe which are partly one, partly the other. 
The proteſtant cantons are four; Zurich, Bern, Baſle, and 
Schafthauſen, The popiſh cantons are ſeven; viz. Lucern, Uri, 
Vnderwald, Zug, Fribourg, Soleure, and Schwitz, which gives 
the denomination to all the reſt. Thoſe compoſed of both re- 
ligions are Glaris and Appenzel. _ ; 
compoſition of the cantons differs from that of the united 
provinces, in that each canton may do what it thinks good 
whereas in Holland one province can undertake nothing with- 
out the concurrence of the reſt, Jour. des Scav. T. I. p. 253. 
The cantons have no dependency on each other, having each 
their ſeparate laws, and forms of overnment, which in ſome 
is abſolutely democratical, in others ariſtocratical *. They 
are obliged by the alliance between them to aſſiſt each other 
when attacked. They hold an ordinary aſſembly yearly in 
June, at Baden,where their deputies treat of the affairs which 
concern the whole body. The canton of Zurich holds the firſt 
place, and its deputies preſide at the aſſembly ; but Bern is far 
the richeſt and ſtrongeſt, making near one third part of the 
whole. Some compare it to the Fach of Milan d. — [* Cha- 
vigni, Scienc. des perſon. de la Cour. ＋. I. p. 229, ſeq. “ Sou- 
ver. du Mond. T. 3. p. 12, ſeq.] 2 
The Swiſs cantons date their freedom from the year 1308, when 


Las 


Canvas- 


driven by the ill uſage of their Auſtrian governors, the three 
cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, combined together, 
drove out the Auſtrians, and ſollicited the reſt to join with them; 
In 1351 Zurich, in 1352 Zug and Glaris, in 1353 Bern, in 


CAP 


open, uſed in divers parts of men's,but eſpecially women's dreſs 
Treu. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1386. | 
We have divers forts and denominations of canvas, moſt 
of them imported from abroad; as Dutch, Barras, and Heſ- 
ſian canvas; packing canvas; guttings and ſpruce canvas; 
Poledavies, Ebbing; or Queenſborough canvas; working can- 
vas, for botts or cuſhions; narrow; broad, and broadeſt. 
Hought. Collect. T. 4. N* 11. p 119. 


CanvAs is alſo a name ſometimes given to fail-cloth. Sa- 


var. Dit. Comm. T. 1 p. 546. 

, in the military art, contain about a cubic foot of 
earth or ſand, with which they are filled. Their uſe is to raiſe 
a parapet in haſte, or to repair one, when beaten down. See 
SACKS of earth, Cycl. 

CANZONE, in the Italian muſic, in the general, ſignifies a ſong; 
particularly a ſort of Italian ode, or Lyric poem, conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſtanzas, through all which the ſame order and diſpoſi- 
bo of verſes, meaſures, and rhimes, are obſerved as in the 

rſt, ; 

The canzone is uſually very long, and may be ſet to muſic in 

much the ſame ſtyle with the cantata. See CanTaArT a, Cycl. 
There are alſo pieces of ſymphony without words, called can- 
zone, much the ſame with ſonata's. pot, Fee Muſ. p. 16. 
Explic. Term. Muſ. p. 19. V altb. Lex. Muſ. p. 139. Cruſc. 
Vocab. T. 2. p. 277. 
The word canzone in ſonatas, ſerves to indicate that the airs it 
is put under, are airs of briſk movement; ſuch as are the uſual 
fugues otherwiſe marked with allegro. See ALLEORO, Cycl. 
and Suppl. 

CANZONET TA denotes a little canzone. See CAnzont, 

The word is a diminutive of the Italian canzona, or canzone. 
Cruſc, Vocab. T. 2. p. 277. 6 

CANZURI, a name given by ſome authors to a peculiar kind of 
camphor more eſteemed than any other ſort. Some have ſup- 
poſed it thus called from Kanzur or Chanzur, the name of a 
place where they ſuppoſe it to be produced, which ſeems the 
more probable opinion, though Scaliger rejects it, and will 
have it that this fine camphor had its name from a certain gum 
called canxur, which, according to Garcias, and ſome others, 
is frequently mixed with the camphor by the people who co]- 
lect it for ſale. | 
This gum, he ſays, is called alſo canderrot; and that it is ſome- 
what like the crude amber,only that it is whiter. There is this 
great objection to this being the true ſenſe of the word, that jt 
expreſſes an adulterated kind, which it is ſcarce probable ſhould 

be true of that which all the authors who have mentioned this 
kind of camphor have agreed in calling the beſt and moſt ex- 
cellent of all the ſorts. | 

CAOQUANNE, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of tortoiſe very 
much reſembling the jurucua of the Braſilians, but having a 
thicker ſhell, and a harſh, tough, and ſtringy fleſh, of but very 
bad taſte. * Rays Syn. Quad. p. 257. See JURvcuaA. | 

CAOUKE, in the "Turkiſh dreſs, a high Riff turban, worn by 
the odabaſhees, or heads of the chambery of janizaries, when 
they go in proceſſion. Pococt's Egypt p. 167. | 


1481 Fribourg and Soleure, in 1501 Baſle and Schaff hauſen, CAP (Cl.) — The Romans were many ages without any regu- 


and laſtly Appenzel in 1513. The eight firſt are ſometimes 
diſti * by the appellation of the antient cantons. Souver, 
— ond. T. 3. p. 6, ſeq. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 21. p. 

| 11 


5. | 
CANTONING, in middle age writers, denotes the dividing a 


thing into hundreds, or ſelling it by hundred weights, or hun- 
dreds in tale. Kenn, Gloſſ. a Paroch. Antiq. | 
ANTONING, in the mili 
in a town, where the garriſon is ſo numerous, that ſeveral re- 
| a+ muſt be quartered on the inhabitants for want of ca- 
erns or barracks to contain them. ' ' 
this caſe they divide the town into as many parts as there 
are regiments to be ſo quartered, that the officers and ſoldiers of 
ach may have a diſtin part to themſelves. This, in the mi- 
litary phraſe, is called cantoning of @ town. Vid. Bland, Treat. 
Milt. Diſcipl. c. 10. art. 2. p. 149. Ky 
: FRED or CaxTREy, denotes a diſtrict or diviſion of an 
undred towns, or vil See HunpReED, Cycl. 
The word is Britiſh, compounded of cant, hundred, and trev, 
vr ref, town or village. | | 
In Wales, the counties are divided into cantreds, as thoſe in 
England are into hundreds. Angleſey, in particular *, is divid- 
into three cantrevs or cantreds, which are each ſubdivided in- 
— comots or commotes, each commote containing about ſixty 
Is, or townſhips. The general 
ye evs and comots is very antient v. [* Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. 
| kt, in voc. cantredum. Du Cange, Gloſſ. T. 1. p. 262. 
Mona. Antiq. Ef. Sect. 10. p. 1 10, ſeq. Spelm. Gloll. 
( 


p. 116. 

L CANVAS Cycl.) is the cloth on which painters uſually draw their 
nn. the canvas being ſmoothed over with a ſlick- ſtone, 

en ſized, and afterwards whited over, makes what the 
. call their primed cloth, on which draw their 
ul Eetches with a coal or chalk, and afterwards finiſh with 
T Salm. Polygr: I. 3. C. 2. ſect. 6. Sauar. Dict. Com. 
2. P. 1769, vec. toile. 3 
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une alſo denotes a coarſe kind of hempen cloth, wove pretty 


Surrr. Vol. I. 


* 


ition of Wales into can- 


art, is a method of quartering troops 


lar covering for the head: when either the rain or ſun was trou- 

bleſome, the lappet of the gown was thrown over the head; and 
hence it is that all the antient ſtatues appear bareheaded, ex- 

cepting ſometimes a wreath, or the like. And the ſame uf; 

obtained among the Greeks, where, at leaſt during the heroic 

no caps were known. Sat 
Yet on ſome occaſions we find the Romans uſing a fort of co- 
verings for the head, as at facrifices public games, feaſts of 8a - 


ſons were alſo allowed to have their heads always covered, as 
thoſe who had lately been made free, and were thereupon 
ſhaved cloſe on their head. I heſe might wear the 2 Both 
as a defence from the weather, and a badge of liberty; the 
like privilege was granted to perſons under any indifpoſition 
Lip}. de Amphitheat. c. 19. Kenn. Ant. Rom. P. 2.1. 5.c.8. 


320. | 
The ſorts of cops or covers of the head in uſe among the Ro- 
mans on divers occaſions were the mitra, pileus, cucullus, ga- 
lerus, aw peer, the differences between which are ues 
confounded by antient as well as modern writers. _ a 
The French clergy wear a ſhallow kind of cap, called calptie, 
which only covers the top of the head, made of leather, ſattin, 
Po. or her wut FI ks & wk k e 
e red cap is a mark of dignity only to thoſe who are 
raiſed to 72 cardinalate. 1 Di&. Com T. 1. p. 5 Ir... 
The ſecular clergy are diſtinguiſhed by black leathern caps, the 
regulars by knit and worſted ones. „ M297 28 
Car of a gun, oe myth of _ — put over the touch-hole 
of a gun, to primi rom being waſted or ſpilt. 
Sui Ger Diet. . $532.04 „ Ne, e Ln | 
To cap, is faid of a ſhip, in the trials of the running of ſetting 
— . Guill. Gent. Dict. p. 3 in voc. * 5 _ got 
Cap or great Cay, a denomination of a Kind of compendious 
| bandage, ſerving for almoſt all occaſions pf the head: beitg in 
; bgure not unlike a helmet. Vid. Le Clerc, Deſer, of Band p. 
| The nh; He the manner of making n . 
ſc i ; '3 Þ Ri ©, S487 
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turn, and on journeys and military expeditions. Some per- 
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Among chirurgical inſtruments we meet with a ſilver cap, Pi- 
leolus argenteus, (though of late alſo made of wood, or even 
white wax) perforated at both ends, applied to the paps of 
nurſing women. when ulcetated, for the more commodious giv- | 
ing of ſuck. Vid. Scuitet, Arm. Chir. P. 1. tab. 13. fig. 7. 
Caft. Lex. Med. p. 500. | 

Cx, in phytology, a name given to the huſk or green ſucculent 
coat which covers the upper part of a nut, and connects it to 
the parent tree. Grew, Anat. of Plant. I. 1. c. 6. F. 8. | 

The cap conſiſts of a pilling and parenchyma derived from the 
bark,and ramulets from the lignous body of the branch, 

C of a muſhroom is the head or ſupẽrior part expanded over the 
footſtalk, ſomewhat in manner of a canopy, or umbrello. Bradl. 
new Improv. Garden. P. 2. p. 121. See MusHRoOM. 

Neptune s Cay. See the article NEPTUNE. | 

CAPASH, a kind of head-dreſs worn by the women of Candia. | 
It is of a ſtiffened fine muſlin, and is made fo as to ſtand up ve- 
ry high, and extends out a great way on the right ſide. Pocock's 


* 


Ley re 
CAP DUNCULA, in Roman antiquity, the veſſels wherein the 
ſacred fire of Veſta was preſerved. See V EsTALSs, Cycl. 
CAPEL, CAPELLA, in chemiſtry. See VESs ELS. 
CAPELAN, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to the 
ſmall ſpecies of whiting called by the Venetians matlo, and by 
others the aſellus omnium minimus, and merlangus. Willughby, 
Hiſt. Piſc. p. 171. : | 
CAPELINE, a kind of bandage uſed by the French ſurgeons in 
caſes of amputations; conliſting of a roller with two equal 
heads. Treu, Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1408. Le Clerc, Trait. 
Chir. Oper. c. 21. Compl. Surg. p. 219, ſeq. where the man- 
ner of making the capeline is deſcribed. .* en 
CAPELLA (Cycl.) in zoology, the name of the bird commonly 
known in England by the name of the lapwing or baſtard plo- 
ver, and called by ſome, in Latin, vanellus. It is a very well 
known bird, about the ſize of a pigeon, and has a beautiful 
creſt upon its head. Its legs are long and red, and it is re- 


.® 4 


markable for running very ſwiftly; it lays in open places on 

the ground, but uſually covers its eggs with a few looſe ſtraws. 

It is very clamorous bout its breeding time, and it is ſaid has 
the cunning to fly about, and make a great noiſe where its neſt 
is not, to lead people away from the place where it is. Ray's 
Ornitholog. p. 228. | 3 

CAPER (Cyrl.) — When the capers are budded for flowering, 
the ſhoots are cut away, and the leaves and flower-buds ſtript 
off; and being paſſed through a ſieve, the capers are thereby 
ſeparated from theleaves. | 
This is a ſpeedy way, without which they would come too 
dear for. common uſe. Bradl. Dict. Botan, in voc. 
Some ſay the plant grows in Oxfordſhire, and might doubtleſs 
be propagated in other places. In England broom-buds #1 
led are frequently ſubſtituted for capers. Hough. Coll. T. 3. 
N. 349. p. 6.  Savar. Dit. Com. L. 1. p. 553. 

Long CArzxs are the ſtyle or piſtil of the flower which grows 
into a fruit, long and round like an olive or acorn when ripe, 
containing divers hard brown ſeeds, like the acini of grapes. 
Bradl: loc. cit. 

chin CAPERS are produced by a plant formerly brought from 
India, thus called by reaſon the bottom of the calix of the flow- 
er reſembles the caponche of the religious of St. Francis. Savar. 
Dict. Com. T. 1. p. 554. See CiPARIs. 

Car Rx is alſo a veſſel uſed by the Dutch, for cruizing and taking 

iges from the enemy. RN 

In which ſenſe caper amounts to the ſame with privateer. See 
PrIvATEER, Cycl. | | 
Capers are commonly double officered, and crouded with hands 
even beyond the rate of ſhips of war, in regard the thing chief- 
ly in view is boarding the enemies. Aubin. Dit. Mar. p.170. 

CAPH, a Jewiſh meaſure of capacity for things eſtimated by kim- 
hi at the 3oth part of the log, by Arbuthnot at the 16th part 
of the hin, or 32d of the ſeah, amounting to five eighths of an 
Engliſh pint. Arbuthn, Tab. Anc. Coins, &c. p. 14. | 
The caph does not occur in ſcripture as the name of any mea- 
ſure.  H»/. de veter. menſur. & ponder. I. 1. p. 1 17 


CAPHURA(Cycl.)--The original name of the drug which we call 


camphor. e Arabians call it caphur and cofor. The authors 
who have written firſt of the navigation and trade of the Eaſt 
Indies, have diſtinguiſhed three kinds of . £199; which they 
ſay are put to different uſes, and bear a different price in the 
Indies. The firſt kind is the camphora craſſa; this we call 
the crude or unrefined camphor, and import it in large and 
dirty cakes, which are purified into the clear and pellucid form 
we ſee it in, in Holland and elſewhere. The fecond kind is the 
camphora ſana the Indians put this to no other uſe ; but the an- 
ointing the ſtatues of their gods. And the third is called eſculent 
or eatable camphor ; this is uſed by them in foods, and is called 

- alſo camphor of Borneo, from the iſland of that name, which is 
the place it is principally brought from. | 
This is more for internal uſe than any other kind. The 
. . camphor of the Arabians in general is the ſame with the drug 
that we know by this name; only it is to be obſerved, that what 

. we find deſcribed, in Averrböes under the name of camphora 
Indica, as it ſtands in the interpretations of the works o that 
,author, muſt needs be a ſubſtance wholly diffetent Te 


camphor, or that of the antients. The Arabians in general 
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ſeems to have been a double error in the 


that camphor was cold and dry, in the thir FS 
they expreſs it, but Averroes ſays, chat the acre bon = 
7 and hot in the ſecond degree. _ 1 x 
Theſe authors paid too great a reſpect to one another to differ / 
ſo wide] 7 as this without alledging a reaſon for it, and as A rd 
roes in this place 8 it is probable he was not ende | 
of this account di ering from that of the others, but m 5 
ſome other ſubſtance, and not camphos, .by the phraſe, Heins 
that this camphor was called in the Arabic, cofor algend. Thos 
lace, one of the ori. 
ginal copyiſts, and another of the Rear wear the Ms 5 : 
at firſt ſtood hofer alithehd, «and then the text is reconcileabl. | 


to what the reſt of theſe authors ſays, for kofer ſignifies bi 
men, and by the addition of the abend becomes „ 
bitumen Judaicum, which all the fame authors attribute tba. 
very qualities to; and the tranſlator miſtaking the word Judai- 
cum for Indicum, made the text much leſs intelligible than i 
would have been ; for had he called it caphura Judaica, we 
ſhould have known that as no camphor came from Judz 
ſome other thing muſt have been meant by the word. Wh: 
moſt of all confirms this opinion of what is called the Judæan 
camphor of Averroes not being what we call camphor, is that 
himſelf deſcribes our camphor in the ſame chapter, and gives it 
the ſame degree of cold and dry that the Arabians do, See 
CAMPHoR, oo | oh 4 
CAPICATINGA, in the materia medica, a name by which 
ſome authors have called the acorus afiaticus, or Aſiatick ſweet - 
„in ichthyology, a name given by Paulus ſovius 
and ſome others, to the fiſh we call the 83 and . wy 
rality of authors the orca. According to the Artedian ſyſtem, 
it is a ſpecies of the delphinus or dolphin, and it is diſtinguiſh- 
dend * that author by the name of the dolphin with the ſnout 
bending upwards, and with broad ſerrated teeth, See the ar- 
ticles ORca and GRAurus. ; 
CAPILLAMENT (Ce) — Bradley ſeems to reſtrain capillo- 
ments to the ſmaller flowers; and famina (which he corrupt y 
calls apices) to the larger. Bradl. Bot. Dict. T. 1. in voc. 
CAPILLAMENT is alſo applied to the ſtrings or threads about the 
roots of plants. Mill. Gard. DiR. in voc. Trev. Dict. Univ. 
1. p. 1411. 
CAPILLARY (Cyc.) — Capillary plants amount to much the 
ſame with what are otherwiſe denominated acauloſe plants. Vid. 
Ray, Hiſt. Plant. T. 1. I. 3. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 186, p. 284. 
Auinc. Lex. Phyſ. Med. p. 66. See AcauLoss. | 
Arbor CAPIILARIs or CAPILLATA, an antient tree at Rome 
on which the veſtal virgins when ſhaven for their office, hung 
up their hair, and conſecrated it to the gods. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
I. 10. c. 44. Feft. in voc. Fab, Theſ. p. 448. 4 
CAPILLARY is alſo uſed by mineraliſts in ſpeaking of ores which 
ramify or ſhoot out fine branches like threads. 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame ſenſe with what is other- 
, Wiſe called e god and friated. Woodward ſpeaks of cu- 
pillary or arboreſcent filver, and iron ; Grew deſcribes a piece 
of pure capillary copper from the mine at Heragrunt, the ſeve- 
ral ſtriæ, or capilli of which are ſhort, of a rediſn golden co- 
lour, growing together almoſt like thoſe of the littleſtone-mols". 
— [* Yeodw. Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Foſſ. T. 1. p. 114. * Grew,Mul: 
Reg. Societ. P. 3. Sec. 2. c. 1. p. 326.] 
CAPILLARY roots, See FiBRosE rots. REP 
CAPILLARY tube. — Some doubt whether the law holds through- 
out, of the aſcent of the fluid being always higher as the tube? 
ſmaller ; Dr. Hook's experiments, with tubes almoſt as fine a 
cobwebs, ſeem to ſhew the contrary. The water in theſe, he 
obſerves, did not rife ſo high as one would have expected. The 
higheſt he ever found was at 21 inches above the level of 
water in the baſon, which is much ſhort of what it ought e 
have been by the law above-mentioned. Hook, Microgt. O5. 
6. p. 11. Tus gr. ü ü 
CAPILLARY veſſels. Many ſmall veſſels of animal bodies ba 
been diſcovered by the modern invention of injecting the w 
ſels of animals with a coloured fluid, which upon cooling g'%? 
hard. But though moſt anatomiſts know the manner of 111mg 
the large trunks,few are acquainted with the art of filling the 
pillaries. Mr. Monro has given us what he, after man 
has found moſt ſucceſsful, in the Medic. EI. Edinb. Vol 1 
art. 9. where he enters into a very nice detail of the operation) 
to which we muſt refer the curious. Some particulars We 
give under the head injectian. W are 
CAPILLARY worms, in children, are the ſame with what x 
otherwiſe called crinones, comedones, and dracunculi: See CBI" | 
NONES, Cc II. 
CAPILLITIUM veneris, in phyſiology, denotes a meteol. 8 
pearing in the air, in form of fine threads reſembling ſp 
web. | 3 
Some think that the capillitium veneris derives its origin fg. 
a cloud, the watery parts of which having been exhaled / he- 
ſun's heat, only the earthy and ſulphureous parts are left 
hind, which ſhoot into this figure. ; 
It is ſometimes alſo found hanging about wovpds an copper, 
or even extended on the groundlike a finenet, frequent!) 
miſtaken for ſpiders webs. Chauv. Lex. Philol. p. 90. 


CAPILLUS Veri, maideh-hair, in botany, &c. See APA” 
Wi UM. k . . 
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CAP 


ENIUM is uſed by fame authors for a catarrh *;but more 


properly, by the Italian phyſicians, for a continual heavineſs of 


nt at Rome, and almoſt endemic.?—[ Schneid. 
3 3. > Bagliv. de Prax. Med. I. I. c. 13. n. 4+ 
116, Caft: Lex. Med. p. 132, ſeq. ] 


CAPISCOLUS or CAarpiscHoLvs, in eccleſiaſtical writers, de- 


-nitary in certain cathedrals, who had the ſuperin- 
noo © 7 — 6p or band of — anſwering to what in 


tendency See CHANTOR, 


other churches is called chanter or precentor. 
a word is alſo written cabiſcolus, and caputſchele, q. d. the 


e ſchool, or band of muſic. 
Tee . is alſo called ſcholaſticus, as having the inſtruction 
of the young clerks and choiriſters, how to perform their duty. 
Vid: Fleur. Trait. des Etud. Sect. 8. p. 42. Du Cange, Gloll. 
Lat. T. t. p. $26, ſeq. Menag. Orig. p.! 56. Trev. Dict. 


Univ. T. 1. p. 1411. 


CAPISTRUM (Cycl.) among the antient muſicians was a kind 


all, or bridle made of leather, faſtened round the head, 
— paſſing over the mouth, compreſſed the lips and checks 
ſo cloſe, that the perſon, whatever effort he made, could not 
give his pipe, or flute, above the due quantity of wind requiſite 
to make it ſpeak. f ; 1 
The figure of a muſician equipt with a capi/frum is given by 
Salmaſius, who maintains it to be that of Marſy as the ſatyr, 
who, according to Plutarch, was the inventor of this inſtru- 
ment; in virtue of which he had even dared to contend with 
Apollo *, It was copied from an antient ſeal, formerly be- 


longing to Velſerus >. — [* Plut. Sympol. I. 7. c. 8. Salmaſ. 


Exerc, ad Solin. p. 585. Jour. des Scav. T. 6. p. 270. ] 
Some pretend that the uſe of the capi/rum was to hide the de- 
formity of bloated cheeks, and a gaping mouth, - eſpecially 
where the teeth were naught ; others, that it was intended to 
fave the lips and cheeks from being extended ſo as to endanger 
burſting ; others, to fortify the part, that it might — the 
ſtronger noiſe. But the chief uſe appears to have been, to 
temper and moderate the breath, and prevent its animating the 
ipe beyond the due pitch. Barthol. de Lib. I. 3. c. 4. Pitiſc. 
x. Ant. T. 1. p. 351. See PHOR BA. a 
The chemiſts give the denomination capiſtrum auri to borax. 
Mercat. Metalloth. p. 43. Rul. Lex. Alch. p. 131. See Bo- 


RAX, 


CAPITA or Cap1Tum, in antiquity, denotes a tax among the 


Romans for the maintenance of the horſes in the army, levied 
according to the number of heads thereof. we'd pac 

The capitum was an obligation to furniſh hay to the emperor's 
ſtables, from whence it was afterwards diſtributed to the equites 
or horſe guards, and their officers . It was deemed a mark of 
extraordinary honour, when the emperor ordered livery, or 


allowance of meat and provender to any perſon during his ſtay |' 


at Rome, ſo that both himſelf and hoxſes were ſupported at the 
—_ expence, as Valerian did to Aurelian d. — [* Burm. 
if, de Vectig. c.4. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 352. » Vopiſc. 


in Aurel. c. 9. 


CAPITAL (Cycl.) — M. Bayle has a diſcourſe on the advan- 


tages of being born and living in the capital of the country. 


Bayle, Rep. aux Queſt. d' un Provinc. T. 1. c. 1. ſeq. Jour. 


des Scav. T. 37, p. 44. : | | 
Some pretend to limit the magnitude of a capital from the pro- 
portion to the Teſt of the country, founded on a ſuppoſed ana- 
1 1 between the capital of a country, and the head of an ani- 
But the analog y is falacious, and ſo are the complaints 
grounded on it, that the city draws away the nouriſhment from 
the country, and that England is in the condition of an hydro- 
pic, where one part indeed {wells immoderately, and the whole 
waſtes by the ſame means. Tis certainly an advantage to 
trade to have one great capital city in a kingdom, rather than 
to have the ſame number of people diſperſed in feveral places. 
ex. gr. ſuppoſing the city of London to contain fifteen hundred 
thouſand people, as by ſome computations. it does, it is more 
advan us to the whole kingdom, that theſe ſhould be fo 
llected, than that the ſame ſhould be divided equally between 

15 ſeveral cities at a diſtance from each other. 1 
Spain is an inſtance of the effects of wanting a capital ; there 
are abundance of great cities in it, as Madrid, Seville, Granada, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Malaga, Valentia, Toledo, Cordova, &c. 
The three firſt of which contain each thre hundred thouſand 
ple,and the reſt from one hundred to two hundred thouſand; 
ut they want a center towards which their motions may be 
directed, and, like the heart in the body, produce a circulation 
of money and buſineſs to the remoteſt parts. A middling city, 
as Briſtol, or Madrid, will indeed influence trade, but this 
influence will only reach to-the adjacent country, ſome 20 or 
30 miles from the place,whereas a million and a half of people 
in London, and half a million mote in the adjacent 


. 4 Parts, 
| - Which receive their proviſions from London, 'en the whole 
kingdom, and ſet the wheels of trade goi over the 


Whole iſland. Comp. Engl. Tradeſman. T. 2. c. 4. p. 122, ſeq. 


CAPITAL court, capitalis curia, the chief manor-houſe,” or place- 


*» þ 


| houſe where the lord of holds his 
in Kan of the manor court, called alſo 


: See Coun, Cycl. and Suppl. | 
Capital court is ſometimes uſed for the ſame, with caputal meſſu- 
85 Kern. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. See Mxssuacx, 
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CAPITAL honour, capitalis honor, denotes the chief honour, or 
prime barony of the whole county,as that in antient times uſu- 
ally enjoyed by the count or carl of ſuch county. Kenn. Gloſl, 
ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. 2 | 

CAPITAL lord, capitalis dominus, the lord of the fee, from whom 
the eſtate is held by inferior tenants. Kenn. Paroch. Antiq. p. 
162. an. 220. Ejuſd. Gloſſ. ad Eund. ibid. | 

CAPITAL pifure, in painting, denotes one of the fineſt and moſt 
excellent pieces of any celebrated maſter. 

F. Chamillard gives a liſt of the pieces of each famous painter, 
and the places where they are found. Such are the transfgura- 
tion of Raphael, in the church of St. Peter in Montofio, at 
Rome. The nativity of Corregio, in the palace of the duke of 
Modena. 
church of St. John. The paradiſe of 'Tintoret, in the hall of 
the great council in the ſame city. The judgment of Michael 
Angelo, in the pope's chapel in the Vatican. The St. Michael 
of Guido, in the capuchin church at Rome. T he St.Jerom 
dying, of Dominichino, in the church of St Jerom de la Ca- 
rita, at Rome. The marriage of Canna, by Paolo Veroneſe, in 
the Louvre at Paris . Raphael painted a multitude of fine 
madonas, but the maſt capital, in the judgment of all the co- 
noiſſeurs, is that in the palace Chigi, repreſenting the holy vir- 
gin holding the child Jeſus by the hand, and St. Joſeph ap- 
proaching to kiſs him — [*Chamzill, Diſſ. ſur. plus Med. & Pi- 
er. de ſon Cabin. ap. Mem. de Trev. 1712. p. 489, ſeq. “ Ra- 
guen. Monum. de Roma, ap. Mem. de Trev. Mar. 1702. p. 
o. ; 

8 in matters of uſury, denotes the ſum of money put 
out to intereſt. | 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with principal, and 
ſtands oppoſed to intereſt. Ozan. Lex. Math. p. 58. 

Folded CAPITAL, in architecture, that of a pilaſter in a re enter- 
ing angle whether right or obtuſe. 

Mullated CartiTtaAL, that whoſe projecture is leſs on one ſide 
than on another, as being too near ſome adjacent body or an- 
gle. Davil. Courſ. d' Archit. p. 462. 

Attic CAPITAL, that which has water-leaves in the gorgerin. 

Symbolical CAPITALS, thoſe adorned with the attributes of hea- 
then deities. Such are moſt of the antique capitals, in which we 
find thunderbolts and eagles for Jupiter, trophies for Mars, 
lyres for Apollo, &c. Such alſo among the moderns are thoſe 
which bear the arms and devices of a nation, the marks of a vic- 
tory, a dignity, or the like. Davil. Courſ. d' Archit. P. 2. p. 

460. in voc. chapiteau. . 3 
The capitals of triglyphs, according to Vitruvius, are to be a 
ſixth part of the module. Over them is to be placed a corona. 
Vitruu. d' Archit. I. 4. c. 3. | © nb 

CAPITAL of @ lanthorn, the covering which terminates the lant- 

horn of a dome, either in the figure of a bell, as that of the 

Sorbonne, or of a cupola, or a ſpiral, as that of the church of 

Sapienza at Rome. _ | 

CAPITAL of mill, the covering thereof in form of a cone, which 

turns vertically on the round tower, in order to expoſe the 
fails to the wind. Davil. Courſ. d' Archit. P 2. p. 462. 

CAPITAL letters. The antient MSS. both Greek and. Latin, 
are written wholly in capitals. Phil. Tranſ. N* 189. p. 364. 
In the early days of printing, there were alſo ſeveral editions of 
books in capitals, as of Homer, the Greek Anthology, Apol- 
lonius, &c. Johannes Laſcaris ſeems to have brought the anti- 
ent printers to give editions in goon Mataire =—_ a Greek 
epigram, and a Latin epiſtle of Laſcaris in capitals. Mattair. 
Annal. 'Typogr. T. 1. L Clerc, Bibl. Choiſ. T. 11. p. 368. 

CAPITAL-/ne, in fortification. See LINE, Cycl. 

CariTAN baſhaw. See CAPTAIN baſbar. 

Turks to the grand pilot, anſwering to pilot royal among the 
French. D' Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 251. voc. capudan. 

CAPITANA or CAPTAIN gall, the chief or principal gally of a 

ſtate, not dignified with the title of a kingdom. 
Mar. p. 169. f | 
The capitans was antiently the denomination of the chief gal- 
ley of France, which the commander went-on board of. But 
ſince the ſuppreſſion of the office of captain-general of the gal- 
lies in 1669, they have no capitana, but the firſt galley is called 
Reale, and the ſecond Patrone. Trev. Di, Univ. T. 1. p. 
r 6 "= 
CAPITANEALE, in a general ſenſe, the ſame with capitania 
See CAPITANIA. 14 | 1 
Capitaneates, in Pruſſia, are a kind of noble feuds, or eſtates, 
which beſides their revenue, raiſe their owners to the rank of 
2 They are otherwiſe called ſlargſlies. Vid. Bibl. Germ. 
6 11. l 1 4 3 

CAPITANEI or CATANEL, in Italy, was a denomination given 
to all dukes, marquiſſes, and counts, who were called capi tanei 

regis. The ſame appellation was alſo given to perſons of in- 

ferior rank who were inveſted with fees, formerly diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation ualuaſores majores.. Du Cange, Gloll. Lat. 


2 
_ 


„ „ 
CArPITANEUS ecclefie, the ſame with advocate. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 


* * N 1 * IS ; 
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Lat. T. I, p. 803. F 2" 095, 38 


The St. Peter name of Titian, at Venice, in the 


CAPITAN reis, or CAPIDAN reis, an appellation 1 by the 


b.. Dict. 


T. 1. p. Bog, ſeq. | Bae a a” | 
CAPIT ANEOS, in antient iaw writers, denotes a tenant in ca- y 


» * 
. - 


CAPITANTA, the office or dignity 
| 17 In perpetual feud. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 803. 


CAP! 


of a captain, and more eſpe- 


APITANEATE. 

CAPITANIA is alſo a denomination given to the twelve govern- 
9 FOR by the Portugueſe in Braſil. Trev. Dict. 

Univ. T. 1. 1414- | | . 

CAPITATUS, in age: a name given by Joannes Cuba, 
and ſome others, to that fiſh which we commonly call the bull · 
head and miller's thumb, the cottus and gobio capitatus of au- 
thors. It is of the genus of the cotti, according to the Artedian 

P is diſtinguiſhed by that author by the name of the 
ſmooth ſcaleleſs coftus. . 

CAPITE nf, in antiquity, the lewoſt rank of Roman citizens, 
who in public taxes were rated the leaſt of all, being ſuch as 
were never worth above 365 aſſes. TS, | 

They were ſuppoſed to have been thus called by reaſon they 
were rather counted and marſhalled by their heads than their 
eſtates. A. Gell. l. 7. c. 13. iy 


The capite cenſt made part of the 6th claſs of citizens, being be- 


low the pruletarii, who formed the other moiety of that claſs. 
Kenn. Rom. Antiq. P. 2.1. 3. c. 16. | 
The capite cenſi were not enrolled in the army, as being judged 
not able to ſupport the expences of war; for in thoſe = whe 

"ſoldiers maintained themſelves. It does not appear that before 
' Caius Marius any of the Roman generals liſted the capite cenſi 
in their armies. Salis. Bell, Jugurth. p. 135. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. T. 1. p. 350. Panvin. de civ. Rom. c. 52. Sigen. de 

Ant. Juris civ. Rom I. 1. c. 4. Schoetg. Lex. Ant. p. 270. 

CAPITIS nonus, in anatomy, the name given by Fallopius to one 
of the muſcles of the head, deſcribed by Albinus under the name 
of the rectus capitis internus major, and by Winſlow and others 
under that of the rectus capitis anterior longus. See the article 

EAD. % 

CAPITIS par tertium, in anatomy,a name given 18 and 
others of his time, to a muſcle ſince called by Winſlow, com- 
plexus minor and maſtoideus lateralis, and by Cowper and Al- 
binus trachelomaſtoidæus. | 

CAPITO, in ichthyology, the chubb, is called alſo by ſome authors 
the cephalus and ſqualus, and in ſome parts of England the che- 
vin. It is a longer-bodied fiſh than the carp, and its head is 
black, | and ſomewhat flat. Its back is of a duſky green, 
and its and ſides are uſually white and ſilvery, but in the 

luarger and fatter fiſh they become yellow, and ſpotted with ſmall 
black ſpots ; its ſcales are very large, and its mouth ſmall. 

It has no teeth either in the jaws, palate, tongue, or throat; its 
tail is forked, and all its fins are of a blueiſh black colour. Its 
is ſomewhat prominent ; it is a river fiſh, and loves the 
covert of old ſtumps of trees and hollow banks, and Muu the 
angler much diverſion ; it will not live in ponds; it ſpawns in 
May, and is in beſt ſeaſon in April, when full of ſpawn, but 
is never a very delicate fiſh. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 255. 

Ciro is alſo a name given by Teveral authors to the mugil or 
mullet. Gaza ſeems to have given riſe to this error, he found the 
word c in Ariſtotle as the name of the mullet, and tranſ- 
lated it by the word capito, not conſidering that he by that 
name confounded this fiſn with another, namely, the chubb. 
See CEPHALUS, | 


Cairo cæruleus, the blue chubb, a fiſh common in the Danube, | 


and” other of the larger rivers in Germany, and fi tly 
called the jentling. Geſner, de piſc. p. 1266. See JENr- 
LING, 

CarITo x, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to 
the jute gym a ah of the ſhape of our river chubb. il. 
lughby's Hiſt. Piſc p. 246. See the article Coxvus piſeis. 

CAPITOLINI, in Roman antiquity, a college of men reſiding 
in the capital and arx, to whom was committed the care of ce- 
lebrating the Capitoline games. Liv. Hiſt. I. 5. c. 50. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 352. e EL 

CAPITOUL or Car Tror, an appellation given to the chief ma- 
giſtrates of Tholouſe, who have the adminiftration of juſtice 
and policy both civil and mercantile in the city. | 
The capitouls at Tholouſe are much the ſame with the echevins 
at Paris, and the conſuls, bailiffs, burger-maſters, mayors, and 
aldermen, &c. in other cities. In antient acts they are called 
conſules capitularit, or capitolini, and their body capitulum From 
this laſt come the words capitularii and capitouls. The appel- 
lative capitolini aroſe hence, that they have the c and cuſ- 
tody of the town-houſe, which was antiently called capital. 
Trey. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1416. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 


9 © 


I. p. 553- 


| The office only laſts one year, and ennobles the bearers: In | 


ſome antient acts are called capitulum nobilium Toleſe. 
Thoſe who have horne it, ſtyle themſelves afterwards burgeſſes .. 
"They are called to all general councils, and have the jus ima- 
gimam, that is, when the year of their adminiſtration is expired, 
their pictures are drawn in the town-houſe; a cuſtom which 
of retained from the antient Romans, as may be ſeen 
in Sigonius . [* Seld. Tit. of Hon. p. 482: 'Þ Sigon. de 

Antiq. Jur. Civ. Rom. I. 2, Trev. Dict. loc. cit.! 
CAP TE, an a 
or diſtricts of the city 


ouſe, each under the 


of 
2 capitenl; much like the wards of London, under their revel 


"met, © See CarrTovt. 77 7 
E Intonight cepituloter efquatierey which 


1 
lation given to the ſeveral quarters, 


CAP 


are ſubdivided into moulans; each of which has its tit, 
whoſe buſineſs is to inform the capitoul of what — . * 
tithing, and to inform the inhabitants of the tithing, of 8 i 
ders of the capitoul. Catel. Hiſt. de Langued. I. 2.5. 14 f. 
Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1416. | 3 


| CAPITULA ruralia, denote chapters held by the rural dean and 


clergy within the precinQts of each deanry,antiently held e 
three weeks, then once a month, and more ſolemnly once 
quarter. Kenn. Paroch. Antiq. p 640. Ejuſd. Gloſſ. ad Eund 

CAPITULATION (Cyc.) — N capitulation, accord. 
ing to Conringius, is a kind of convention, whereby the 
peror, nominated by the electors, accepts, before the — 
mony. of his coronation, the conditions propoſed to h; 
and vows to obſerve the ſame. The king of the Ro * 
alſo when elected, ſigns the emperor's capitulation, as bs 

in right of ſuch election to ſucceed to the empire * 
the death of the emperor. Conring. Diff. Acad. 3. Th. 2 
— Univ. T. 4. p- 173. | Ning 

me authors date the origin of imperial capitulations 
time 'of Charlemaign. Others will — it to bog bar 
firſt eftabliſhed in the Time of Conrade I. as being the firſt 
| who came to the empire by election; all his predeceſſyr; 
having mounted the throne by right of conqueſt, it is not 
natural to ſuppoſe they would receive laws and conditions 

from _ they had conquered. Journ. des Scav. T. «0, 

p. 170. | | 

The deſign of the capitulation is, on the one hand, to pre- 

vent the emperor from abuſing his power to the oppreſſion 

of the people, and on the other, to prevent the people from 
breaking in on the juſt rights of the emperor. The impe- 
rial capitu'ations are conſidered as fundamental laws of the 
empire z and though the drawing up, preſenting, procuring 
the ſignature, and taking care of the execution of it. be 
committed to the electors, it is reputed the act of the ſtates 

of the empire. Schurſchifl. Diſſ. de Elect. Frid. III. &. 10. 

Imbef. Not. Imp. I. 4. c. 2. F 5. Trev. Di&. Univ. T. I. 

p. 1418. 

CAPITULUM, (Oycl.) in anatomy, a little head, eſpecially of a 
bone, anſwering to the Greek condy/us. Caſt. Lex. Med p. 
133. 

CAPiTULUM, in the antient military art, was a tranſverſe beam, 
wherein were holes through which paſſed the ſtrings whereby 
the arms of huge engines, as baluſtæ, catapultæ, and ſcorpion, 
were played or worked. Vitruv. de Archit. 1. 1. c. 1. Bald, 
Lex. Vitruv. p. 19. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 166. 

Carrrur un, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denoted part of a chapter 
the bible read and explained. 

which ſenſe they ſaid, ire ad capitulum, to go to ſucha 
lecture. Afterwards the plaee or — 2 ſuch the- 
ological exerciſes were performed was denominated demus 

— Hopfn. Saxon. Evang. p. 598. Fab. Thel. p. 


460. 

CAPIVI (Cycl.) — Beſide the common uſes of this balſam, the 
art of the modern chemiſts has found a new and very pro- 
fitable one, that is the debaſing and adulterating the dearer 
eſſential oils with it, as the ſmell in its oil is much ſweeter 
than that of turpentine or deal wood. 

This balſam yields a very large proportion of eſſential oi, 
by diſtillation with water, even to the quantity of five or 
fix ounces from a pound, and the chemiſts who know this, 
adulterate their oils, either by mixing them with the | 
capivi, 'or more cunningly, b ing a r quanti | 
balſam with the as. "Abc — the fall. — ſo — 
off the oil of both mixed intimately together. There ſeems 
no eaſy way of detecting this fraud; the nice uſe of a H. 
droſtatical balance indeed would do it; and it is worth 
ſerving whether the oils thus adulterated will not, on lon 
keeping, diſcharge the ink of their written label, as the &- 
ſential oils, adulterated with the oil of turpentine, are know 
to do, on account of the acid vapour which continually ex- 
hales from that oil. Shaw's Lectures, p. 115. | 

CAPNELAON, Kama, among antient naturaliſts, denote 
a ſpecies of reſin, which flows ſpontaneouſly, being warmer, 
mamas and more fluid than all other ſorts of reſins, ſo — - 
y to approach the nature of oil, and evaporating plentifuily o 
being expoſed to the fire; whence . I which 
imports as much as ſmoking oil. It is ſometimes alſo 
piſſanthos, or flower of pitch. Caf. Lex. Med. p. 133. 

CAYNICON, in antiquity, chimney· money, or a tax w the 

Roman emperors levied for ſmoke, and which of conſequenct 

was due from all, even the pooreft, who kept a fire. 2 | 

firſt invented by Nicephorus. Zexar. I. 3. p. roo. Buling. 

. — c. 74. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 388. al 

| CAPNISTON, Kawreo, among antient phyſicians, denotes © 
whoſe fumes rendred aromatic by burning ſpices, are comeſe 
to a part affeed. 2 19 8 

CAPNITIS, or capnias.jaſpit, in the natural hiſtory of the 7 
erits, the name of a ſpecles of chalcedony, of a browniſh 819% 
clouded with a large miſt of blackiſh, looking like a co 

1 1 5 — antients alſo called our 1 

a jaſper, not alloting any peculiar generical name to tneie 1. 

ſtones; and the — gave this ſpecies very happily 

preſſed its character, as it os as if obſcured by ade 


5 


— 


of thick ſmoke. 
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beautiful of all the cha'cedonier, and is found in 
ſhape ot our common flints and pebbles 3 
opake, and is never variegated my 
n. It is very common in the Eaſt-Indies, and 
und in Germany and France, ,but is ſeldom 


thing better than knife-hafts. Hills Hiſt. of 


is the leaſt 
| ſe *% maſles, in the 


whole is very 
5 veins; it is nearly as hard as the oriental onyx, and t 


a very fine poli 
is ſometimes fol 
worked 27. any 
Foſſ. p. 107 Wo 
8. in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha 
e are theſe : the flower wholly reſembles that of 
* the fumitory, but the piſtil which ariſes from the cup finally 
beeomes a long May cylindrical pod containing many round- 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 42939. 's 8 
"Ik only one — ſpecies of this genus, which is the 
| plant called by many authors the evergreen fumitory. 
CAPO, in ichthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius and ſome 
"others to the fiſh called coccyx by the antient Greeks, cuculus by 
- the Latin writers, ard by ſome ra. It is a ſpecics of the trig- 
Iz; diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the red trigla, with 
a bifid ſnout, and with the coverings of the gills {triated. 
apd nerre, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of duck called 
mergus cirratus minor, and anas follig la prima by Geſner, and 
querquedula criſiata and colymbus by Bellonius, in Engliſh the 
tufted duck. ; 
Its beak is blueiſh, and the upper part of its head of a deep pur- 
ple, tending to black, and from this there hangs a creſt of the 
fame colour, of an inch and half in length. Its neck, ſhoulders 
and back, are all of a deep duſky colour, nearly approaching to 
black. Its wings are ſhort, and altogether black, except for a 
- little whiteneſs, on ſome of the longer feathers its tail is very 
ſhort, and altogether black ; its throat, and the anterior part 
'of its breaſt are ſomewhat blackiſh, but its belly of a filvery 
white; its | | | 
are of a blueith colour. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 280. 
Caro r9/e, in zoology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of ſea duck, 
called by ſome anas fera fuſca minor, the ſmall wild brown duck. 
It is ſomething larger than the teal ; its beak is of a duſky blue, 
its head is very large, and all over of a rediſh brown, but has 
a ſmall white ſpot at each angle of the mouth. The neck is 
ſhort, as in moſt other birds of this kind, and has a ring of 
brown round its middle. Its back and wings are brown, but 
the long feathers have ſome whiteneſs in them which gives the 
appearance of a white ſtreak to the ſides of them when folded, 
The iris of the eye in this bird, is of a pure white, as milk or 
ivory, which is a very great . The tail is very ſhort 
and brown, and the breaſt of a rediſh brown. Ray's Ornithol. 
p. 281, opts : dodgy e 
Thedeſcription Bellonius gives of the bird he calls glaucjum and 
morillon, ſo nearly agrees with this, that there Is grew reaſon.to 
ſuſpe& they are the ſame ſpecies of fowl. See Duck. 
Caro rofſo maggiore, in zoology, 
duck,for which we have — * 1 
noured it with a Latin one. 
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CAPPARIS, capers, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the roſaceous 
kind, conſiſting uſually of four petals, which are diſpoſed in a 
circular form. The piſtil ariſes from the cup of the flower, 
and is furniſhed with an embryo which afterwards becomes a 
pear-faſhioned fruit of a fleſhy ſubſtance, in which are con- 
tained a number of ſeeds of a roundiſh, or ſomewhat kidney- 
ſhaped form. The ſpecies of capers enumerated by Mr. Tour- 
nefort are theſe: 1. The ſmall fruited, round- leaved prickly 
capparis. 2. The capfaris, with ſharp-pointed leaves. 3. The 
Sicilian capparis with ſharp-pointed leaves and double prickles. 
4. The larger fruited capparis, without prickles. 5. The bay- 
leaved American tree capparis, with white flowers, and very 
long fruit. 6. The bay-leaved American capers, with white 
flowers and roundiſh fruit. Tourn. Inſt. p. 267. See CapRR. 

CAPPEROL coronde, a name given by the Ceyloneſe to a peculiar 
kind of cinnamon, eſteemed the third in value : this has a very 
ſtrong taſte and ſmell of camphor, and its name with the na- 
tives fignifics camphorated cinnamon. The tree which produces 
it grows very plentifully in many parts of the iſland of Borneo, 
but is not met with in the eaſtern parts of it. This is often 
ſold to the Danes and Engliſh who come to trade on the coaſts 
of Coromandel; it is prohibited exportation from the iſland, 
but ſo long as only one port is open there are people enough 
who will carry out great quantities of it. ; 
There is a ſpecies of canella very much reſembling this kind 
of cinnamon tree, which grows very frequently on the-conti- 
nent of India toward Goa, and another canella or wild cinna- 

mon on the coaſt of Malabar, in many things reſembles this. 
The barks of all theſe trees are greatly inferior to the true cin · 
namon in ſmell, taſte, and virtue, yet they are too often ſold 
to the leſs judicious traders in theſe things, either alone or 
mixed with the ſeveral better kinds of cinnamon, to the great 
damage of all that afterwards buy them. Phil. Tranſ, Ne 
409. 

CAPRA, the goat, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, makes a 
diſtinct genus of animals of the as of the pecora, the diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of which from the reſt of the animals of 

at order, are: that its horns are hollow, turned upward, and 

not ſmooth, but annulated on their ſurface. This genus com- 

prehends all the goat kind, the gazella, ibex, rupicapra, &c. 
Linnæi Syſtem Natur. p. 42. dee GOAT. 

CarRa ſaltans (Cycl.) — The capre ſaltantes are not ſo called 
from their figure, which is various, ſometimes round, ſome- 
fimes long, but from their moving by jerks ſomewhat like the 
leaps of that animal; and from the little languets of fire which 

bang at, and ſometimes fall from them, which antiquity has 
been pleaſed to fancy like the beard or locks of a goat's hair. 


| 


_ * Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes the capra from the trabs, in that the lat- 
ter proceeds an uniform motion, the former. with an ir- 


regular one, and as it were by jumps. Ariſl. Meteor. I. 1. c. 5. 

' "Mem, Acad. Inſcr. T. 6. . 
©" Phe rapræ ſeem to be very low, yet ſometimes fly ſo High, that 
| 7 2 have placed them in the upper gion, kg 
_ ſo conſtantly, but they are ſometimes alſo found in the mid- 

dle region. FOE PROD IL ING TIE wet 
Of globular capræ we' have divers inftances, in antient as well 
as modern naturaliſts. © Such was the flame ſaid by Seneca to 
have been ſeen in form of a huge ball, about the bigneſs bf the 
moon, when Paulus Æmilius waged war againſt Perſeus. Such 
another, he tel's us, was ſeen at the death of Auguſtus; another on 
p — nl of Sejanus, another at the death of Germanic Is ®, 
Buch alſo was that ſeen about Michaelmas 1 676 by nd len dran 
twelve counties at once Þ; it is deſcribed by Mr. Naſh, as it 
appeared near Seighford in Stafford ire, as of a globular f gure, 
moving by jerks, and making ſhort reſts at every one of | [why 
letting fall drops of fire, which were part of its body; for it 
- decreaſed in maghityſle the farther it went, and the oftener it 
dropped, till at length jt wholly difappeated ©, = [e $447". Nat. 
-- Quett. 1, 1. c. 1. > Phil. Tranſ. Ne 135. p. 863. ſeq. © Plat. 

Nat. Hiſt. Stafford. &. 14; 40. 16910997 
CR A trituratoria, in the antient huſpandry, was a kind of iron 
N log, made in the figure of a goat, which was laid on the tribula, 
to make it more effedtual in ſeparating the corn from the gars, 
| the antient way of threſhing. Sehe wy. Antig. Tritur. ap. reſ. 
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CAPREOLUS,. among botaniſts, ſometimes alſo called clavicula, 


CaPREOLI, 


_ CAPRICE, in muſic, is \-metimes uſed for an irregular compo- 


* Hiſt, J. 56. f | 
MNIanil. p. 147. Petav. de Doctr. Temp. I. 10. c. 64. & 


Cars icons 


Lo 


_  racters of theſe | 
_ . bodies; their horns are long and jointed ; and they are fond of 


.... This is one of the moſt beautiful of the Engliſh beetles ; the 

male is much ſmaller than the female, and is of a mi = colour 

of purple and gold, the female is more of a green colo 
horas of y ma alſo conſiſt of longer joints, and in both 


N . 


£4 
7» # 
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all the other ſpecies in the ſmallneſs of its ſize, and ſhort- 


dent body. Mart. Left. Bot. 1. p. 7. : 
Cara ROL s, in anatomy, denotes the helix, or outer ambit 


the ground. Calumel. I. II. c. 3. Pitiſc. Lex Ant. T. 1. p. 


from the Latin cara, goat, to whoſe wantonneſs it is ſuppoſed 
to bear alluſion *. 


| Italians, according toHuarte, give the appellation capric19us, to 


| Broflard defines caprice to be a ſang, 
ſtraĩned to any certain meaſure, or deſign, but wherein the com- 
. Poſer gives a full looſe to his fancy and humour, otherwiſe call- 


. Walth. Lex. Muſ. p. 141, a "198 
CAPRICE is applied in architecture to an edifice of a ſingular taſte, 
and deviating wilding, 


CAPRICORN (Gl) — This ig is known by divers other ap- 


lidus, corniger, capra, Pan, Agipan, Algedi, and Alcantarus. 
Schiller, in lieu of ca | 


| Schickhard, azaze}, or the ſcape goat ; Weigelius the horns in 
Ihe emperor A N Sag was born under capricorn, which he 


on the gth of the calends of October, that is, as Dion alſo aſ- 

- ſures on the 23d of December d. According to which account, 

... capricorn muſt have been in the meridian of the antipodes at the 

time when Au 
dly at a loſs; ty 

ing Suctonius to have been deceived ©, The editor of Sueto- 

nils in uſum Delphini, has found a more natural and eaſy. ſo- 


No being 


= 
| ſpecies are theſe; 1. The 


wood; it is molt frequent in the month of 


k 

. 

* 
7 * 
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It 
chat 
; farther, 


any _refpe&t. I is properly of the deer kind, but differs from 


neſs of its horns. "The horns in this ſpecies are not pal- 
mated or compreſſed as in moſt of the deers, but are 
rounded, and ferve very aptly for the making knife hafts, 
and other ſuch things. Ray's Syn. Quad. p 89 


is the part of a ſtalk which curls or lays hold on any adja- 


of the ear. Barthol. Anat. I. 3. c. 9. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 
133. 


I ſerving to ſuſtain the canterii, either in buildings, or ma- 
ines 

They were thus called, not as Philander imagines, from their 
reſemblance to the caprezli, or tendrils of vines, but, from the 
affinity of their form and office to wild goats; as theſe 
butt and repel things with their horns, ſo do the former oppoſe 
their heads or horns to the weight of the canterii. Vitruv. de 
Archit. I. 10. It. I. 4. c. 2. Philand. Comm. ad Eund. ib. 


De Lait. Lex. Vitruv, p. 20. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T 1. p. 167. 
CaPREOLUS, in the antient huſbandry, a kind of iron hoe or in- 


ſtrumeat with two forks or fangs, wherewith to ſtir and move 
355. Vel. Etym. in voc. 


ſition, which ſucceeds rather by the force of genius, than obſer- 
vation of the rules of art. = | 

The word is French, where it ſignifies humourouſneſs, fantaſti- 
calneſs. Some deduce it from the Italian capriccio, and that 


St. Amant has given poems under the title 
of caprice, The Abbe Pic has alſo publiſhed his caprices v. The 
caprices, or poſtures of Calot the engraver, are famous ©. The 


inventive wits, — [* Morhef. Polyhiſt. T. 1.1. 2. c. 1. n. 41. 
> Mem de Trev. an. 1734. p. 1119. Trev. Dict. Univ. 
T. 1. p. 1427.] 

or compoſition not re- 


ed phantaſia, voluntary, boutade, &c. Brofſ. Dict. Muſ. p. 17. 


much from the common rules of b 


Da- 
Archit. P. 2. p 445. 4 


vil. Courſ. d 


p TER 


pellations, as Neptunia proles, æguoris bircus, caper, imbrifer, ge- 


icorn, repreſents the apoſtle Simon ; 


the Naſſavian arms. olf Lex. Math. p. 309. 


took care to publiſh as a happy horoſcope, by a gold coin, on 
which this ſign was repreſented. This account we have from 
Suetonius , who elſewhere relates, that this prince was born 


iſtus was born. Chronologers are here terri- 
aliger and Petavius ſolve the difficulty by mak- 


lution; e La him Auguſtus's horoſcope was not taken 
from the time of his birth, but from that of his conception: 
born on the 2 3d of 


e Swet. in Aug. c. 94. n. 
end. I 2. c. 2. d. Suet. in Aug. C. 5. Dio, 

< Scalig. de Emend. Temp. I. F. p. 441. Item in 
) 1.11. 
c 6, * Firmic. Matheſ. I. 8. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 
1423. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 355. 
le, — There are ſix di 


24. Garrio, 


at the end of Mr. Ray's hiſtory of inſects The generical cha- 
intens are — they have — ſlender 


* 


of rivers. | 


in the neighbourh 
called by ſome authors cerambyx, and by others the mus} beetle. 


our, the 
— 


nang over the back, and are longer than the whole 


body. It is found among old willows, and i ga in the very 

uly. wt] 
rakes a, mournful ſound when IT, Mouffete obſerves. 
0 


4 
4 


in the antient architecture, a ſort of rafters or tim- | 


#$ 


| of September, if we go backwards 
ꝙ months, we ſhall fall on the 2 3d of December, the day when 
. the ſun entered TN a point of time, ſays Julius Firmicus, 

peculiarly happy for a horoſcope, and which promiſes nothing 
leſs than I and empires 4. 


ent ſpecies of this in- 
ſetct deſcribed by Liſter in his treatiſe De ſcarabæis, publiſhed | 


great ſweet ſmelling capricorn, | 
es| fare is only barley bread and d 


ed ſmell when dead ; but Liſter obſerves 


ſmell is only found in it at the time Ow 


lation. 2. The ſmall gilded capricorn ; this is of a true 
colour, but in ſome lights has a caſt of purple and of green. 
is found very ſrequently among reeds by the banks of ;; ON 
3. The yellow cafricorn,with a large black ſpot on each of th 
caſes of the wings; this is found among dry hay in April 
The yellow legged beetle, with a black body, variegated 0 
ellow ſtreaks. This is found in gardens among the kitche 
— principally in the month of May. 5. The black %, 
corn, with the caſes of the wings yellow atſthe top, and 4 f 
the bottom, with ſome other white marks about them: 2 
found in the meadows in the month of May, 6. Th wy 
capricorn ; this is of the ſize, ſhape, and colour of the 4 ou 
rides; it is found in May in woods. Ray's Hiſt, Inſect 4 


386. . 
CAPRIFICATION, a name given in the iſlands of the Arc; 
pelago to a peculiar method of propagating and ripening the 
fruits of the domeſtic fig trees, by means of inſects. Plin Hig 
Nat. I. 15. c. 19. Act Erud. Liſp. 1721. p. 84. Savar. Dig. 
Comm. Supp. p. 117. 
The word is formed from caprificus, the wild fig-tree,from Whoſe 
fruits the inſets are produced, which are the chief inftrument; 
of caprification. ; 
Caprification,or the manner of impregnating fig: trees, of whichthe 
antients ſpeak with ſo much wonder, is not imaginary,as man 
have ſuppoſed, M. Tournefort aſſures us it is fill prag 
every year in moſt of the Grecian iſlands, by means of a fort of 
rr or flies peculiar to the country. The fig trees there 
r much fruit; but this fruit, in which part of the riches cf 
the country conſiſts, would be of no advantage, if it was not 
managed in the following manner: 
There are two ſorts of fig-trees cultivated in theſe iſlands; the 
firſt called ornos, from the Greek «>, which is the wild fig- 
tree, or the caprificus of the Latins, the ſecond is the domeſſic 
fig tree. The former bears three kinds of fruits, none of them 
fit to eat, but abſolutely neceſſary for ripening the domefiic 
ones. Theſe fruits of the wild fig-tree are called Fornites, crati- 
tires, and orni. 
T he fornites appear in Auguſt, and continue unripe till No- 
vember. In theſe ſmall worms are bred, from the puncture of 
certain gnats, obſerved only about the fig- trees. In Octobet 
and November, the ſame gnats wound the ſecond fruits of the 
ſame trees. Theſe which are called cratitires only appear at 
the end of September, and the fornites fall gradually of after 
their flies have quitted them. But the cratitires remain on the 
tree till May, and incloſethe eggs left by the flies of thefornites. 
In May the third Kind of fruit begins to bud on the ſame trees 
which bore the other two; this is by far the largeſt fruit, and 
is called ornus. When it is arrived at a certain magnitude, and 
its buds begin to open, it is wounded in that part by ſuch of 
the flies of the cratitires as can ſhift from one fruitto the other, 
to depoſit their eggs. | | 
It ſometimes happens that the flies of the cratitires lie in ſome 
places, and do not come out, though the orni are fit for their 
reception. Inthis caſe the cratitires muſt be fetched from elle- 
where, and put on the extremities of thoſe branches whoſe ct. 
ni are in a good forwardneſs, in order that they may wound 
them. If that ſeaſon be loft, the orni fall, and the inſccts of 
the cratitires fly away, finding no orni to prick. Thepeaſants 
who apply themſelves to the culture of fig-trees are the ory 
. judges of the proper ſeaſon in which this may be prevented; ii 
order to which they carefully obſerve the bud of the fig; for 
this part not only ſhews the ſeaſon of the fly's exit, but ao 
that in which the fruit may be ſucceſsfully wounded. If th: 
bud be too hard and cloſe, the fly cannot depoſit its egg and 
the fig drops when the ſame eye is too lax and open. 
But this is not all: theſe three kinds of fruit abovementione 
are not good to eat; they are only appointed by the author 
nature to ripen the fruit of the rats © fig: tree. Them a1 
of managing them is thus: in June and 175 the e 6 
the orni, when their flies are ready to come out, and hang | f 
on the domeſtic fig trees; ſeveral of theſe they ſtring 4M 
| raw, and lay on the tree, more or leſs in quantity, 25 or 
occaſion. If they miſs this ſeaſon, the orni Gp off, and the! 
of the domeſtic. fig-tree not ripening, falls allo in 2 little time. 
The country people know ſp well theſe precious moments, n 
_ every morning in making their review, they lay only their 
| es foe ornĩ on thefig-trees,otherwiſe By would 7 
harveſt. 17 * they have a ſort of remedy for this, by 


ing on the domeſtic fig-trees the flowers of a plant called 4 
.: limbrog, in the tops of which flowers are ſometimes f. 


it to wound the figs; or poſſibly the flies of the om! feed * 
this plant. In fine, the peaſants manage the orni ſo 
their flies ripen the domeſtic figs in about forty days. _  ,, 
Theſe figs are very good crude; to dry them they are lai in the 
ſun for ſome time, after which they FTIR? heats he 
oven, to preſerve them for the reſt of the year. They 37 
. chief food of the peaſants of the Archipelago, whoſe 196 g 
figs, Yet are thele "5 
from being ſo good as thoſe of Provence, Italy, and Spee ,, 
heat of the oven deprives them of their fine reliſh, 2 
other hand ĩt 5 the eggs of the flies of the orni, hi : 
" oy produce little 9 beer de 4. fr 
This, one may ſay, is taking a great ff pains ; the 
is naught at laſt M. Thurnefort could not enough 39m , © 
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CAT 


tience ks who ſpent above three months in car- 
2 99 42 . e another ; but he ſoon un- 
OE rſtood the reaſon, for OW why they did not culti- 
Ute the French and Italian figs, he was an wered, that the great 
uantity of fruit which their own trees yielded, made them 
prefera le. In reality, one of theſe trees produces generally 


224 pounds of figs, whereas the French trees yield not 25 


wm the manner wherein the puncture of the flies contribute 
to the maturation of the fruit, poſſibly it may be by lacerating 
the veſſels, and extravaſating the nutritious juice when they 
depoſit their eggs; or when with the egg they alſo convey 
ſome liquor which gently ferments with the juice of the fp, 
and ſoftens its pulp. Even the Provence and Paris figs ripen 
much ſooner by wounding their buds with a ſtraw or feather 
dipped in oil olive; plumbs and pears alſo wounded by inſects, 
are found to ripen the ſooneſt, and in theſe the pulp about the 
wound is more exquiſite than the reſt. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
. 1705. p. , leq. 
N opp ingly ao applied in a leſs proper ſenſe to the art 
of propagating the palm tree. Act. Erudit. Lipſ. 1721. p. 84. 
CAPRIFICUS, in botany, a term by which ſome authors, par- 
ticularly Pliny, call the ſmall ſpurge or eſula. Ger, Emac. 
nd. 2. 
8 was alſo uſed by the antients for the wild fig- tree. 
See CAPRITICATIOR. 
CAPRIFOLIUM, the honey-ſuckle See HoxEv-ſuckle. 
CAPRIMULGUS, in zoology, the name of a ipecies of owl, 
called the churn owl, or fern owl, and in ſome places the goat- 
ſucker, according to its Latin name. It obtained this from an 
opinion that it uſed in the night to ſuck the goats dugs for 
their milk ; but there has been no proof of the truth of that 
tradition. It is a moderately large owl; its head is large in 
oportion to its body, yet leſs ſo than in the other owls. Its 
beak is black, very ſmall, and ſomewhat crooked, but the 
opening of its mouth is extremely wide. Its breaſt and belly are 
era with ſtreaks of a "a" white, and a duſky or black- 
iſh grey; its head is grey, the middle of the feathers being all 
black ; its wings back are of a duſky brown, variegated 
with black ; its legs are ſhort or ſmall, and feathered almoſt to 
the toes before; it is upon the whole a very beautiful bird, and 
more reſembles the cuckow than the owl kind in its ſhape. It 
is common in the northern counties of England. Ray's Orni- 


tholog. p. 70. 

CAPRISCUS, the goat-fiſh. See GoAT-FISH. 

CAPSARIUS, in antiquity, a ſervant who attended the Roman 
youth to ſchool, carrying a ſachel with their books in it, ſome- 
times alſo called librarius. Pignor, de Serv. p. 238. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 356. | 

Cars Akius was alſo an attendant at the baths, to whom perſons 

committed the keeping of their cloths. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. ib. 

Cars As us, among the Roman bankers, was he who had the 
care of the money-cheſt, or coffer. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. ib. 

CAPSICUM, Guinea pepper, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts of 
one leaf, and is rotated and divided into ſeveral ſegments at 
the ed.c. From the cup ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the 
manner of a nail to the middle of the flower, and by degrees 
ripens into a ſoft and membranaceous fruit, which contains a 
number of flat ſceds uſually of a kidney-like ſhape. T he ſpecies 
of capſicum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe : 1. The 
common capſicum with long hanging-down pods. 2. The 
crooked podded cat ficum. 3. The leſſer capſicum with crooked 
pods. 4. The yellow podded capſicum. 5. The long upright 
podded capſicum. 6. The upright podded capſicum with long 
and very ſmall pods. 7. The upright podded capſſicum with 
oblong but ſhort pods. 8. The cap/icum with bifid fruit. . 
The capficum with cylindric pods of a ſpan long. 10. The cap- 
ficum with long pods, turned in the middle, and ſquare at the 
end. 11. The capſicum with flat and rounded pods. 12. The 
capſicum with long heart-faſhioned hanging pods. 13. The 
capſicum with roundiſh heart-faſhioned hanging pods. 14. The 
capſicum with olive-ſhaped pods. 15. Thecapficum with 3 
ſhaped hanging pods. 16. The largeſt round - fruited cap/icum 
17. The capſicum with large prickly fruit. 18. The capſicum 
with ſmaller prickly fruit. 19. The capſicum with upright 
round pods. 20. capſicum with upright round pods a fir 
tle Pointed at the end. 21. The cap/icum with upright heart- 
faſhioned pods. 22, The capſicum with upright heart-faſhioned 


angular pods. 2 3. The Capficum with upright cherry-like pods. 
24. The large flowered hairy ſtalked capficum_ 25 The — 


with the ſmalleſt round fruit. And 26, The American capſicum 
with the oblong ſweet fruit. Tourn. Inſt. p. 15 3. f 


Guinea pepper is more uſed as a ſauce, and in pickle, than in] 


knee being frequent iy put into fiſh ſ.uce, or into any thing 


t is flatulent and windy; for which purpoſe it is ordered di- 
vers Ways, either green or ripe, pickled, or rubbed to powder 
with ſalt. A decoction of it with peny royal is commended | 
by ſome to expel a dead child. The ſkins boiled, and uſed as | 


CAPTAIN General 0 


CarTaAin baſhhaw, in the Turkiſh affairs This officer is 


CAP 


which ſignifies the ſame >. — [* Skin. Etym. Angl. in voc. cap- 
flow. * Trev. Dict. Univ. I. f. p. 1395. voc. cabe/tan. ] 
The power of the capſlan is reducible to that of the axis in pe- 
ritrochio. See Axis in peritrochio, Cycl. 
De Camus conſiders the cap/tan as a perpetual lever. De Ca- 
mus, Tr. des Forces Mouvant. ap. Mem. de Trev. 1723. p. 
* See LE VER, C. 

he parts of a capſtan are, the foot, which is the loweſt part; 
the ſpindle, the ſmalleſt part; the whelps a ſort of brackets ſet 
into the body of the capſlan cloſe under the bars; the harrel, 
the main body of the whole ; the holes for the bars to be put 
into; the bars, which are ſmall pieces of timber by which the 
men heave; laſtly,the pawl,which is a piece of iron bolted to one 
end of the beams of the deck, cloſe to the body of the cap/tan, 
but ſo as that it have liberty to turn about every way; and 
againſt it do the whelps of the cap/tan bear; ſo as that by it 
the cap/ian may be ſtopped from turning back. Hotel. Sea 
113, ſeq. Manwar. Sea Dict. p. 19, ſeq. 


Dial. +p 
CAPSULE, among botaniſts, a ſpecies of pericarpium compoſed 


of dry elaſtic valves, which uſually burſt open at the points: 
this kind of pericarpium ſometimes contains only one cell or 
cavity, ſometimes more; in the firſt caſe it is called wnilocular ; 
in the ſecond, b1/ocu/ar, trilocular, &c. according to the number 
of cells in it for the reception of ſeeds. See PERICARPIUM., 


CAPTAIN (Cycl.) — The duty of this officer is to be careful to 


keep his company full of able bodied ſoldiers, to viſit their tents 
and lodgings, to ſee what is wanting, pay them well, cauſe 
them to keep themſelves neat and clean in their cloaths, and to 
keep their arms bright. He has power in his own compan 
of making ſerjeants, corporals, and lanſpeſades. Cr. Milit. 
Inſtr. Cavalr. P. 1. c. 6. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 2. in voc. 


Second CAPTAIN, one whoſe command having been taken 


away, he is joined to another captain, to ſerve under him, and 
receive pay as a captain reformed, Milit. Dict. Voc. Se- 


cond. 


Among the French, there are alſo ſecond captains, who never 
had companies of their own. 


CAPTAIN en pied, a captain kept in pay, that is not yet re- 


formed. 


The expreſſion, 2 altogether French, occurs ſometimes. 
7 


eat Britain is the higheſt military poſt 
in our army. Bland. Treat. of Milit. Diſcipl. c. 14. Art. 4. 
p. 201. 


Holland the office of Captain General is uſually joined with 
that of ſtadtholder, and though by the perpetual edict paſſed in 
1667, the two offices were for ever disjoined ; ſo that who- 
ever was poſleſſed of one, was rendered incapable of the other ; 
this regulation laſted but five years. Baſn. Hiſt. des Oeuvr. des 
Scav. Oct. 1702. p 468, ſeq. See STADTHOLDE R, Cycl. 


CAPTAIN of a man of war, is held equivalent to that of a colonel 


at land. The captain is accountable for the ſhip, if loſt or 
taken by hls miſconduct. Hotel. Sea Dial. 1. p. 41, ſeq. Guil. 
Gent. Di&. P. 3. in voc. Ozan. Dict. Math. p. 321. 

In admiral ſhips, and all ſhips of the firit rate, the French have 
two captains, two lieutenants, and two enſigns. Aubin. Dict. 
Mar. p. 166. je 
The pay of ſea captains, in the Engliſh ſervice, was formerly 
ſmall, which defect was made up to them, by indulging them in 
many privileges not now allowed, as plundering of prizes, 
taking convoy monies, and even carrying merchants goods, 
plate, &c. K. James II taking this laſt privilege away, in lieu 
thereof granted them an annual allowance of table monies, al- 
moſt equal to their whole former pay. But this not taking 
place by reaſon of the abdication, king William IIL in 1693, 
ordered the pay of the captains to be doubled, but the fund for 
this failing at the peace of Ryſwick, a new eſtabliſhment was 
made in ty oo, whereby nearly one third was retrenched from 
the ſea pay, and that of a firſt rate fixed at1/. 0s. 04; of a 
ſecond rate at o J. 16s. o d.; of a third rate atol. 13s. 
6 d.; of a fourth rate at o J. 105. o d.; of a fifth rate at o J. 
85. o d; of a ſixth rate at o J 6 5. o d. per day. Treat. of 


Domin. and Laws of Sea. p. 591, ſeq. 


CaPTaAINS of port, in the French marine affairs, officers eſtabliſn- 


ed in ſome conſiderable ſea ports where there are arſenals. To 
them belongs the command of the guard of the place, the 
watching of the ſea, and the care and cuſtody of the veſſels 


brought into port. | | 

There are ſuch captains at Toulon, Rochfort, Breſt, Havre, 

Dunkirk, and is*- "They are to take care of moor- 
ing the king's ſhips, and oblige all to give the due ſalutes. Au- 


bin. Dit. Mar. p 167, ſeq. Oxan. Dict. Math. p 371. 
vern- 
or of the iſlands of the Archipelago, though his reſidence is at 
Gallipoli on the continent * ; his office is the ſecond in the em- 
pire, there being none but the grand vizier above him: His 
2 is ſo abſolute, that without the Dardanelles, he may 
ngle viceroys and governors on the coaſts, without waiting 
for the ſultan's order. Not only the ica officers, but the gover- 


. nors of all the maritime provinces receiv | 
2 gargle, are good againſt the toothach ; 4 cataplaſm of the] bim. *— [*Trev.: Di; Univ T. 1. 4 875 29% * 
ſeeds, pow and mixed with honey, applied to the throat, | _ T ournef. Voy. du Lev. T. 2. Let. 13. p. 38. . nt 
N for the quinſy. Vid. 7 ames's Med . DiQt. in voc. The Turks call him capudan pacha, a denomination taken from 
| AN {Cycl:) — The word is alſo written, capſtand, cap-} the Italian word capitans*, very current inthe ſtates of Greece, 
Ion”; NO OO nee ſubject to the grand ſignior, having been ſo before the 


in 15218 Purks 


p. 105, ſeq.] 1 | , $7 

APTAIN of the guides, an officer appointed for providing 

| guides for the army. Of theſe he ought always to have a fut- 
C 


that they may guide the army on a march, w 
parties, baggage, artillery, and detachments. 
the captain ought to have a party of horſe to go to the adjacent 
vil] | 
his quarters, and keeps under a guard, till the army 


|. country in which the army is. 
CAPT AIN RY, cafitarnerie, in the French law, denotes the go- | 
ernment or command of a royal palace, and the lands depen- 


The name is alſo applied to the office of captains of chaces or 


- 
* 


CAPTIVES, captivi, (Cycl.) among the Romans, differed from 


By the LexCornelia, aRoman citizen taken captive, in caſe he 


tors, and have no right to libe 
them *, — [= Id. ibid. Tit. 3. F. 3. » Catv: Lex. Jur. p. 


CAP 


Turks were maſters of them. The Greek emperors gave the 
title cattano, to the governors of ſome provitices, whom they 
ſent into Italy, particularly that of Puglia Piana. This Voſſius 
and others derive from the Latin capitaneus; though ſignior 
Redi chuſes to deduce it by contraction from cfelſnno, and 
athers from the Greek Kærar- vd. [* D'Herbel. Bibl. Ori- 


ent. p. 251. voc. capudan bacha. > Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. 


ient number with him, who know the country very well; 
with convoys, 
o provide web, 


caſtles, or forts, to demand boors, whom he brings to 
comes to 
another ground, where he may be provided with others. He 
ought to underſtand ſeveral languages, eſpecially that of the 


woods. Such are the captainries of Fontainbleau, the wood of 
Boulogne, &c,  Meneftr. Hiſt, de Lion. p. 525. Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T. 1. p. 1412. n 


dedititii, as the former yere taken by force, whereas the latter 
ſurrendred themſelves. Aquin. Lex. Mil. T. 1. p. 167. 


returned, was reputed as having never been taken; if he died 
in captivity he was reputed for dead the moment he was taken: 
In the former caſe he recovered all his rights, and even the do- 
minion over his children; in the latter his ſon became free 
from the time of his father's detention. Fu/tin. Inſt. I. 1. Tit. 
12. Y. 5. a ö 
may, captives in war became the ſlaves of thoſe who took 
them ; and though ſlavery, ſuch as obtained among the anti- 
ents, be now aboliſhed, ſome ſhadow of it ſtill ſubſiſts in reſpect 
of priſoners of war, who are reputed the property of their cap- 
rty, but by conceffion from 


I47.] 1 
The Romans uſed their — 5 great ſeverity; their 


necks were expoſed to the ſoldiers to be trampled on, and their | 


perſons afterwards fold by public auction. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
n P- 356, ſeq. Y * 5 | | | | 
Captives were frequently burnt in the funeral piles of the anti- 
ent warriors, as'a — to the infernal gods. See BUR IAI. 
Thoſe of ro- 


and golden collars on their necks. If t 


their place. | 
CAPTIVITY, The 


during their captivity both in the Eaſt an 
ſtruction of their temple by the Romans. 


| The prince of the captivity in the eaſt; is faid to 


'To&E4 © vt, 
The former were called 


called Rabban, only'deſcended from David by the females.” 


The Jews, we are told by Prideaux; after the loſs of their au- 

thority, ſtill kept up the title, and for mariy ages had a perfor 
of the houſe of David reſident about Babylon, who, under the 
name of the head of the captivity, was acknowledged and ho- 
and had ſome ſort of ju- 
riſdiction, as far as was conſiſtent with the ſubordination they 
ways inveſted in him, and ſometimes even a rati- 
©  ficationof it was obtained from the ſovereigns of the country ; 
is ſaid to be ſtill kept up. Per- 


noured as a prince among that people, 
4 were under, al 


- ſomething of this pagean 


CAPUCHINS (Cr.) — The caputhins were at firſt reſtra 


or noble blood had their heads ſhaven, and their 
hair ſent to Rome, to ſerve as decorations in female toys, &c. 
They were led in triumph loaden with chains through Rome, 
in the emperors train, at leaſt as far as the foot of the Capito- 
line mount, for they were not permitted to aſcend the ſacred 
Hill, but carried thence to priſon. Thoſe of the prime quali- 
> ons honoured with golden chains on their hands as well as 

, hey made their eſ- 

- Cape; or killed themſelves, to avoid the ignominy of being led 
in triumph, their images or effigies were frequently catried in 


ſtate or condition of a captive. See Cap- 
TIR, Cycl. and St. 3 
Princes of the Carr rv, are heads or chiefs of the Jewiſh na- 
tion, appointed for the adminiſtration of juſtice among them, 
i Welt, fince the de- 


| have had the 
2 r rape of the Jews who dwelt at Babylon, in Chaldiza, 
Aſlyria and Perſia. The Prince of the captivity in the Weſt, 
| had the direction of thoſe. who lived in Judæa, Egypt, Italy, 
and other parts of the Roman empire.  Baſn. Hiſt. des Juits, C 


Rabbaiia, and were fuppoſed to have 
- deſcended from David, in a direct line by the males; the latter 


CAP 
to exscute his orders. Some reckon 10, others 13, of theſe 


princes, the firſt of which was Killer, the laſt Gamalie! the 
4th. © Baſn. Hit. des Juifs, I. 4. c. 1, ſeq. | 


from ſpreading out of Italy ; but Charles IX. of F rance, ro 
ing to pope 1. HI. to demand ſome capuchins, tha 
pope, by a bull in 1575, took off the prohibition, and 
granted them leave to ſettle any where. The cardinal of Li. 
rain built them a convent at Meudon, and Henry III. anche. 
at Paris, in the rue St. Honors, F. Zach. de Boverio has writ. 
ten the annals of the tapuchint in Latin, in three volumes fh. 
lis, from the year 1524 to 1634. Trev. Dict. Univ. T.. 
Þ. 1426, 


CAPUCHIN is alſo the name of a particular ſpecies of pigeon, a 


ſhape and make much like the jacobine or jack, but ſome. 
thing larger than that ; its beak alfo is longer ; and it has a to- 
lerable hood of feathers on the back part of its head, but has 
no cravat or chain down to the ſhoulders as that ſpecies has. 
Its marks are the ſame with the jacobine, and it ſeems t 
de ho other than a baſtard breed between that and a com- 
mon pigeon. Moores, Columbarium, p.47. 


| CAPUCIATI, an appellation given to the followers of Wick. 


liff in the 14th century, by reaſon they did not uncover 
themſelves before the hoſt, but kept on their capuce, or cap 
uſed in thoſe times. Spondanus ſpeaks of the capuciati, un- 
der the year 1387. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p 1426. 
CAPUCIATI is alfo the denomination of a faction which appear- 
ed in Auvergne in 1183, having at their head a carpenter 
named Durand ; thus called becauſe they wore the image 
of the virgin in their white linnen capuces, as the badge of 
their engagement. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. I. p. 828. 
CAPUCINE, in botany, the name by which the French call the 
cardamindum or naſtuttium Indicum, a plant commonly kept 
in our gardens for the beauty of its flower, and its uſe in 
fallads and pickles. See CAR DAMIN DVU. 
CAPUENA, in zoology, .the name of a fiſh caught in the 
American ſeas among the rocks, and about the ſhore, and 
eſteemed a very delicate one for the table. It is of a long 
and rounded ſhape : its uſual length is about five inches; 
its noſe is obtuſely pointed, and it has in each jaw one 
row of {ſmall teeth, * Its mouth is of a deep purple colour 
within, and it has ſeven fins, and is covered with ſmall 
flvery. fcales, with a caft of yellow among them. Its fns 
are all of a pale grey, and it has two longitudinal lineson 
each ſide, which are oonſiderably broad and of a fine gold 
colour. Margrave, Hiſt. Bra. 
CAPUTPT concutiens, in anatomy, the name given by Douglaſs 
and ſome others to à muſcle, deſcribed by Albinus under 
the name of the een among ſome others 
- of the fame nature, which he diſtinguiſhes according to their 
ſituation into pridres and poſteriores. 'T his being of the for- 
mer number, Winſlow calls it the tranſverſarius ſecundus ar- 
terior, which ſe. n Fr 
Cru cordii, a name ſometimes given to the upper and ar- 
ger fide of the heart, otherwiſe called its baſis. See HEART 
and BASE, Oyel. eee | 4 | | 
CaPpur dracenis, a denomination given by ſome to a fixed far 
of the firſt magnitude, in the head of the conſtellation dra 
called '4lfo by the Arabs raſaben and eltanin. See Du Aco, 
Ori. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 92. & p. 158. - St 
Carvut jejuni, a name given to Aſh-wedneſday, as being de 
firſt day of the Lent faſt. Schoetg. Lex. Ant. p. 274. Ds 
| Cinige, Otol Lat. p. 826. See LE NY, Cycl. 
Carur mobintium ſecundut, in anatomy, a name given by Fal 
lopius and others to a'muſcle called by Albinus 6:venter cel. 
- victs, and by ſome the complex us. 
Carvr porcinum, ſibine bead, a denotnination given by the 
Romans to an order of battle more frequently called an 
Kum. Rom. Ant. P. 2. I. 4. c. 10. Aquin, Lex. Mili. J. 
I. p. 169. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 360. See Bari. 
APUT' purgia, a barbarbus term uſed by ſome phyſicians a 
denote medicines which cleanſe the head, either in the V7 
of 'ſheezing, more properly called errhines; or by ny 
in the way of falivation, called r . 
Lex. Med. p. 1 34, ſeq. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. P. $20. 
See Exxhina,  STERNUTATIVE, and "APOPHLEGMAT! 


CAPYBARA, in 260togy, the name of an animal ul 


ave and ſome others hate 
Meeder 12 
hog. It is of 9 


| «/ | haps:that they may be furniſhed with an anſwer to the chriſti- 
ans, when they urge the prophecy of Jacob againſt them. The 
they pretend being ſtill preſerved among them in the] 


N 
+ 


ex 


bead. of che captivity. Prid. Conn. P. 1. I. 2. P. 153. Item] thick, and proportionably too large for the body 3 it 
F. 2. L 9. p.934. See ZEcHMALOTARCHA, Gel. de Se are large and e Pac and round; the K ons 
be prince of the captivity in Jddera uſually reſided at Tibe- jaw is ſhorter than the upper, and each has e e 
rias, and aſſumed the title of Roch- abbbth, q d: head of the fa - crooked teeth that ſtand Gut à finger and a half Wor = 
chers, or patriarchs ; he preſided in the ſynagogues, and at all| jaw, and are buried two fingers in it, but "Jt feed 
aſſemhlies, decided all important 'cafes"of conſcience,” levi new themſelves outwardly when the mouth is ſhut. It but 
taxes to provide for the expetices of his viſits, apd had offi | on Vegetables, and its is eaten by the Indians 


ces under him, who were diſpatched through the provinces 


Ty 


CAR 


CARA, 3 and eſculent roots. We are told that 
rn diers of Cæſar, in ſome of their marches, when diſtreſſed 
for roviſions, made a ſort of bread. of the root of the ca- 
wn And we learn from Paulus; Ægineta, and Dioſco- 
tides that this plant was of the paſtinacha or parſnip kind. 
It 2 probably the elaphoboſcum, or wild parſni which 
has roots long and thick, and of as good a taſte as the 

rden parſnip; only that they are not ſo tender : Pliny 
its us that the bears, as ſoon as they are able to crawl 
out of their den, eat up the leaves and roots of this plant, 
to give them ſtrength, and clear their inteſtines from any thing 
that may be in them. Pliny tells us, that the plant is arumz but 
the acrid nature of arum is too 'great to let it be eaten by any 
animal, ſo that the cara is certainly the plant here meant, 
that being the word ſtanding in many manuſcripts of this 
author. Fe is ſuppoſed by ſome that our word carrot is de- 
rived from this cara. Some of the copies alſo have it ta- 
mus inſtead of cara. This tamus is in another part of Pli- 
ny's works mentioned as a plant growing ſpontaneouſly in 
Italy, and it ſeems to be the ſame with our tamnus, or 
black bryony. ; 

CARABE, a name given to amber. See the article SUCCINUM. 

CARACALLA, in antiquity, a long garment, having a fort 
of capuchin, or hood a-top, and reaching to the heels; 
worn equally among the R s by the men and the wo- 
men, in the city and the camp. Trey. Dict. Univ. T. 1. 

1429. 

* 2. and Xiphilin repreſent the emperor Caracalla as 
the inventor of this garment, and hence ſuppoſes the ap- 
pellation caracalla was firſt given him *. Others with more 
probability make the caracalig originally a Gallic habit, and 
only brought to Rome by the emperor above-mentioned , 
who firſt enjoined the ſoldiery to wear it. Ihe people called 
it antoninian, from the ſame prince, who had borrowed the 
name of Antoninus. [* Spart. in Caracallam. c. 9. Bingh. 
Orig. Eccleſ 1. 6. c. 4. $.20.] | 
The caracalla was a ſort of caſſock, or ſurtout. Salmaſius, Sca- 
liger, and after them Du Cange even take the name 
caſaque, to have been formed from that of caraque, for cara- 
calla a. This is certain from St. Jerom, that the caracalla, with 
a retrenchment of the capuchin, became an eccleſiaſtical gar- 
ment b. It is deſcribed as made of ſeveral pieces cut and ſew- 
ed together, apd banging down to the feet; but tis more than 
probable there were ſome made ſhorter, eſpecially out of Rome, 
otherwiſe we do 2 ſee now it ar have . the 15 — 

rpoſes ©, — ¶ C Scalig. ad Spart. loc. cit. u Cange, g 
Fat 3 yo b Heron. de veſt. ſacerdot. ap. Eucher. 
act. ſanct. T. 4. P. 148. Bingh. loc. cit. Magr. Nat. Vocab. 
Eccleſ. p. 56. © Tillem. ap. 1 rev. Dit. ubi ſupra. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 360, ſeq. Fab. Theſ p. 467.] | 

CARACARA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird of the 
genus of the hawk, called þy the Portugueſe 

roperly of the ſparrow hawk kind, but of the 

tis of a —_— 
yellow ſpots ; its tail is variegated 


with white and brown ; 


its claws extremely ſharp ; the belly and breaſt in ſome of 
deſtroyers of the poultry. See Tab. of birds, N* 4. Marg- 
grave's Hiſt. Braſ. | = 
CARACULI, in commerce, a factitious metal whereof the 
natives of the Caribbee iſlands make a kind of 
in form of a half moon, which is called by the ſame name. | 
The metal is brought from the terra firma ; and the com- 
mon opinion is, that it is compoſed of gold, ſilver, and cop- 
per, but the mixture is ſo perfect that a metal reſults from 
the whole which neyer ruſts nor tarniſhes how long ſoever 
kept either in the ſea or the ground. The Engliſh and 
French goldfmiths have made [A vent attempts to imitate 
it. Thoſe who haye ſycceeded |beſt, uſe fix parts of filyer, 
three of purified copper, and ane of Sold. But the curious 
find all the imitations much inferior in beauty to the original 
metal of the ſavages. f TIN 1 ö 


rings, buckles, cane- heads, and the like of caracoli b. 
Acad. Scienc. an. 1724. p. 26. Sapar. Dia. Comm. Supp. 


P. 117, ] | | | 
CARACT (Cycl.) — The Arabs {till call che fruit Ali gu- | 
TN SS 0. -- - yt u, Men- 
tioned in the 9 kerath , . e which they 


* 


alſo give to 2 wei *% » * *. * , ” 
sive to a weight, which is half their danek, or + of their 
dirbem b uſed for, the 


In Latin writers, we alſo find caratium 

ay of an ounce, otherwiſe called a ſcruple *. — [* Caf. 
x. Med p. 158. voc ceratium. D Herbel. Bibl. Orient. 
P: 959: voc. tergth. Vid. Panciral. Not. Dignit. c. 75, Pi- 


tiſc. Lex, Ant. P. 1. p. 361.] 6 


uſed on other occaſions. 
rac? grains are equal 
SUPPL, Vo. I. 
” 3 i % * 


According to Sir Jonas Moor, 20 ca- 
to 24 grains toy weight *, The great 


: 


* 


a name given by the old Roman authors 


Er It is 
Ze of a kite. 


yellow colour, variegated with . white and 
its beak is conſiderably large and black; its legs yellow, and | 
the birds has been obſerved to be white. They are great 


. ornament, | 


ke 
e 


© grains of the jewel cara& are ſomewhat heavier than thoſe # 


—_ 


— 


CAR 


— 4 diamond is ſaid by Tavernier to weigh 279 carach * 
Eighty eight cara&?s make an hundred ruttees . — [* Acor; 
Math. Compend. c. 2. p. 16. W Di&. Trev. in voc. © Coins, 
weights, &c. uſed in India. p. 4.] 5 
CARAGUATA, a Braſilian name, by which ſome authors have 
called the common great aloe. Marggr p. 27. Piſe, p. 193. 
From an inciſion made in the ſhoots of this plant, there flows 
a great quantity of liquor, whereof the Braſilians make wine, 
vinegar, honey and ſugar. Vid. Boyle's works, abr. Vol. 1. p. 


* 


5 3. ſeq. 
CARANDA, in the materia medica, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the tamarind tree. Bont p. 24. | 
CARANNA (Cyc/.) — This gum, called alſo caragna and tarag- 
na, both in figure and virtue bears a near reſemblance to the 
tacamahaca. Caft. Lex. Med. p. 135. See Tacama- 
HACA, Cycl. 
It oozes from a tree reſembling the palm; and is at firſt white; 
but with keeping turns browniſh, bordering on green, and is 
imported in lumps wrapt up in leaves. The beſt ſort is ſoftiſh, 
of an. agteeable aromatic ſmell, and the whiter the better, It 
is ſaid to be excellent againſt head- achs, and good alſo againſt 
pains of the joints, inſomuch that *tis become a proverb among 
the Spaniard „ I hatever tacamabaca has net cured, caranna will 
cure . Among us, its internal uſe is much diminiſhed ; and 
it is given chiefly as a topic againſt tumors, aches, &c. b. [ 
Savar. Di&. Comm. T. 1. p. 556. ſeq. > Pine, Pharmac. P. 
2. Set. 4. n. 278, Trev. Di. Univ. T. 1. p. 1433. voc. 
caragne. | 
CARANTIA, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the carob, or filigua dulcis, the ſweet pipe. See Cas 
ROB. Dale, Pharmac. p. 340. | 
CARAPO, in zoology, the name of a fiſh,of which there are two 
kinds caught in many parts of the lakes of America. 
The firſt has a long and thin body, of the ſhape of a knife 
blade, the back being thick, the belly very thin and narrow ; 
the tail is pointed, and the uſual fize of the fiſh is a foot in 
length, and two fingers broad in the broadeſt part ; the head is 
flat and pointed, and the lower jaw runs out a little ferther than 
the upper; the mouth is very narrow, and the bottow jaw is 
furniſhed with very ſmall and ſharp teeth; the upper is tooth- 
leſs ; its eyes are very ſmall; and it is covered with little 
ſcales, 
It is of a brown colour, with a faint admixture of red, and the 
back and head are ſomewhat blackiſh ;_ there runs a duſky line 
all along the ſides in their middle, and under this the fiſh is 
ſpeckled with black ſpots of the ſize of a ſeed of muſtard. 
© "The ſecond kind no way differs from the firſt, but that it is 
much narrower in proportion to its length, and has no ſpots. 
They are both eatable. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſ. 2 LM... 
CARAPOQPEBA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of li- 
zard common in the Braſils, and eſteemed a poiſonous animal: 
Its body is of a liver colour, and has ſeveral white ſpots, 
There are marks of white on the tail, variegated with ſome 
ſmall quantity of yellow; the eyes are remarkably bright and 
vivid. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 267. 
CARARA, a weight at Leghorn, and in other parts of Italy, 
« uſed in the ſale of wool and codfiſh, equivalent to ſixty pounds 
of that country. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 557. 
CARASSIUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of leather- mouth- 
ed. fiſhes of the carp: or bream kind, of which there are three 
ſpecies, no better diſtinguiſhed by names among authors, than 
5 thoſe af Geſner, the firſt, ſecond, and ks ABD or ca- 
raſſii prima, ſecunda, and tertia ſpecies ; the laſt of theſe is the 
more common kind, and is uſually ſimply called caraffius. It 
is a ſmall freſh water fiſh, of about three, four, or five inches 
long, with a flatted body, and a riſing back; it reſembles the 
bream indeed in ſhape very nearly, but is ſomewhat thicker ; 
its colour is a pale yellow, and its belly of a deeper yellow, 
without any redneſs. The mouth is ſmall and round, and the 
eyes ſmall, and ſunk in their orbit. Millugbiy, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 


250, | | | 
firſt ſpecies of -Geſner and other authors, is ſmaller than 


The 


this, and thinner, and is of a yellowiſh blue, with a mixture of. 


S an | , |- brown upon the back; the tail and back fin are of a plain 
M. Hauterire, pfocuror al of Martinico, makes the cara- | brown; the reſt of the fins have a rediſbneſs mixed with the 
coli to be a compound of gold ag, Sky's a ſort of copper found | brown in them. This ſpecies ſeldom exceeds four inches in 
in the terra 5 of America. The Spaniards repseſcat it as length, and principally inhabits weedy and muddy ſtanding 
a ſpecific againſt megrims, or head-achs . F. Lahat takes it r | | 2 | 
for a native, gr ſimple metal. "The Americans alſo The ſecond ſpecies of theſe authors is longer and thicker than 


either of the others, and is leſs broad; it has a blackneſs alſo 
mixt with its yellow, Theſe love ſtanding waters, but ſome- 
times paſs out of lakes or ponds into tivers of a {low current. 
All the ſpecies are eaten, and their fleſh looks yellow, and is of 
a viſcous nature.  . Gefner's Paralipon. p. 1275. 

CARATH, in the materia medica, a name given by the Arabian 
writers to the acacia. The word ſeems formed upon the Greek 
word a was given by that nation to the carob 

tree or ſiliqua dulcis, on account of the fruit being a pod ſome- 

.. what reſemblin a horn, xi:zc, The Arabians 3 yu name 


mud both for the carob and the acacia tree, and probabl 
uſed this word carath originally for both x but hy find 4 


in the works of thoſe av | 
for the acatia. anne 
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3 go? made flaves; though more indulgence is ſhewed: to 


' bargains and exchanges, a perſon has made twenty 'thouſand 


* p. 440. 
+. Garavanſera's are 


BARAVAN (Cyc).) — There are four regular caravans which 


of the caravars of merchants in Aſia, wherein he ſhews of what 
of the different ſorts of animals in them; the price given for 


the pay 


To form a caravan, the permiſſion of the ſovereign muſt be 
obtained in writing, which permiſſion is to expreſs the num- | 


is to be compoſed of, and muſt alſo be legalized by at leaſt two 
other neighbouring ſovereigns : this is called the commiſſion of 


* Fourth it belongs to diſpoſe of every part of the corps, in caſe 


do the office of quarter-maſters, as well as aids de camp, in caſe 


' Heavy CARAVAN, compoſed of elephants, dr n edaries, camels, 


" Light CARAVAN, in which there are but few elephants. 
Ordinary CARAVAN, that in which there are no elephants. 
CARAVAN of horſes, that in which there are neither camels nor | 


Sen CARAvans, are companies of merchant veſſels, loaden with 
| pooh and conveyed by ſhips of war. 


corted by four thouſand cavaliers. Two men are required to 


of caravans, which they frequently attack with ſuperior forces: 


de carav., d Aſie. Savar. Dict. Comm. Supp. p. 118, 'ſeq. 
Any dealer is at libe 


other in his place. If there be ſeveral merchants equally con- 
cerned, they ele& a caravan bachi, after which they appoint of- 
| fiicers to conduct the caruvan, and decide all controverſies which | 


Jour. des Scav. 
CARAVAN SERA T | 
© ferai, and derives it from the Turkiſh #arwan, or terwan, a ca- 
\ - ravan, and ſarai, houſe or palace. Trev. Diet. Unify.”T. 1. 


of ſhelter, erected in the habitable | 
parts of Turky and Perſia, where caravans are fecured from | 
the enemy | 6 

- There are caravanſera's where moſt things may. be had with | / 


| 


AK 


go yearly to Mecca ; the firſt from Damaſcus, compoſed o! 
the pilgrims from Europe and Aſia; the ſecond from Cairo, 
for theMahometans of Barbary ; the third fromZibith, a place 
near the mouth of the Red Sea, where thoſe of Arabia and In- 
dia meet; the fourth fromBabylon;whert thePetſians aſſemble. 
Moft of the inland commerce in the Eaſt is cartied on by ch- 
ravans. The late czar, Peter the Great, eſtabliſhed a trade 
between Riiffia and China by means of a caravan. M. Boug- 
non d, geographer of the duke of Lorraine, has given a treatiſe 


they are compoſed; how many ſorts there are ; the ſevetal uſes 


tem; the officers and men appointed to conduct them; and 
of each; with their manner of marching, halting, 
fighting, treating, &c, — [ Atlas Marit p. 128. * Bo'gnon, 
Relation exacte concernant les Caravannes des miatchants 
d'Aſie, Nanc 1711. 129 ] 

Caravans of this kind are large convoys of armed men, mer- 
chants, and travellers, with divers ſorts of animals, for the car- 
riage of their proviſions. 


ber of men and carriages, and the quantity of merchandizes it 


the caravan, a term borrowed from the military ufage. 

There are commonly four chief officers of a caravan ; viz. the 
caravan bachi, or chief; the captain guide; captain of reſt ; and 
captain of diſtribution. 

The firſt has an abſolute command over all the reſt; the ſe 
cond is abſolute in the march; the office of the third only 
commences when the caravan ſtops, and makes a ſtay ; to the 


of an attack, or battle; he has alſo the inſpection over the diſ- 
tribution of proviſions, which is made under him by ſeveral diſ- 
tributers, who give ſecurity to the maſter of the caravan, and 
have each of them a certain number of perſons, elephants, dro- 
medaries, &c. to take care of at their own peril. 


The treaſurer of the caravan makes the fifth officer, who has | 


under him ſeveral agents and interpreters, who keep journals 
of all that paſſes, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe concerned in fit- 
ing out the caravan. Another ſort of offfcers are the Arab ma- 
thematicians, who, to the number of three, in large caravans, 


the caravan be attacked, oo 
There are five ſorts of caravans, viz. 


and horſes. | 


dromedaries, but only horſes. 


n the heavy caravans, to five hundred elephants there are a 
thouſand dromedaries, and at leaſt two thouſand horſes, eſ- 


lead each elephant; five to three dromedaries; and ſeven to 
twelve camels. Such a number of ſervants joined with the of- 
ficers and paſſengers, the number whereof is not limited, ren- 
ders the body very formidable ; the'paſſengers indeed are not 
obliged to fight, but in caſe they refuſe; proviſion will ſcarce be 
allowed them afterwards, even for their money. | 

As few of the Arab princes have any other ſubſiſtance than 


what they can get by pillage, they keep continually ſpies on | 


foot, to give them intelligence of the departure and motions 


in caſe of repulſe they come to an accommodation; but if the 
taravan be beaten, it is abſolutely plundered, and the whole 


ngers. The taking of a ſingle caravan ſometimes enriches 
à prince for ever. f e ers n? 
The profits to be made in a caravan, during its march, are of- 
ten incredible; Mr. Bougnon gives inſtances where, by repeated 


crowns out of a fingle gold watch, and 30 louis d' ors. Relat. 


Jour. des Scav. T. '49. p. 88, ſeq. © f 1 
to form a company, in order to make a 
taravan. He in whoſe name it is raiſed, is conſidered as the 
caravan- lathi, or chief of the caravan, unleſs he appoint ſome 


may ariſe ark, Exe journey. Bougnon, Relat. des caravan. ap. 
49. p.88. | b W 
Oel.) Meninſki writes the word fartuaan 


and the weather. 


CARAUNA, in zoology, the name of à ſmall 


CARBASA cary/? 


given the following account : All about the 


CAR 


money; and as the profits of theſe are conſid ble. 

ſtrates of the cities to whoſe juriſdiction they belong be may, 
to ſtore themwell. There is an inſpector, who * * yu 
33 * a fixes the price of the night's CES 
rom which there is rio appeal. Bo ; ging, 
Sedv. T. 49. p. 92, ſeq... r ee UN fupra, Jour, de 


Braſilian fiſh, in 


many reſpects approaching to the turdus kind, and much; 
e- 


ſembling the itacara of the ſame place; its mouth bo 
lunar figure ; and its teeth vey. ſmall, and — 
its covering of the gills are terminated behind by a ſhar NP 
the eyes are ſmall, and ſtand very cloſe together in * 
part of the head; its ſcales are all of a ſemilunar f e 
its colour a fine bright red, all over ſpotted with . — 
black ſpots. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. FR 


| ia, a term uſed by many of the anti : 
to expreſs pieces of cloth made * the b 1 
Aibeltus ſtone, which being found plentifully about Car fl y 
was thence called by the name of the place. Pauſanias call? 
linum Carpaſium, for the ſame ſort of reaſon, Carpaſus, a 1 
in the iſland of Cyprus, being a place famous for affor lin lar f 
quantities of the ſtone in its neighbourhood. Paufanin 4 
preſſy ſays of his, that being thrown into the fire, it fuffre 
nothing by it ; wherever therefore the words caryſtium 
carpaſium is added to the word linum, it is to be underflood & 
this ſort of manufacture, and the word carbaſa, which is indeed 
but a derivative of carpaſium, being added to the other epithet 
caryſtium, expreſſes the ſame thing; but when the word cy. 
baſa is uſed without this epithet of place, it enerally ſignif 
no more than linum, flax, or linien made of flax. 


ARBENSIS aqua, in the materia medica, the name of a mine- 


ral water of Germany, of which Hoffman from Petzlerus has 


lace of its origi 
and along the canals through which it paſſes, it broke 
earthy and ferruginous matter, which concretes into a ſtony 
hardneſs, When any alcaline liquor, whether fixed or volatile, 
is added to theſe waters, they become turbid, and precipitate a 


whitiſh earthy matter to the bottom of the veſſel; after the 


CARBON 


evaporation of the water they leave a ſal enixum, and an alla- 
line earth; two quarts of them yield two ſcruples and ten grains 
of the earth, and twelve grains of the ſalt. If it be kept for 
any time in a glaſs, or earthen veſſel, it depoſits a ſediment 
of a yellow ochreous earthy matter, and when immediately 
taken from the ſpring, it changes to a blueiſh brown colour, on 
being mixed with galls. It contains a very large portion of 
ſubtile mineral ſpirit; for if a long necked veſſel be filled half 
full with it, and the orifice ſtopped with the thumb, the whole 
on a little ſhaking, ſends up a froth to the top ; and when the 
thumb is taken off, the water ſpirts out to ſeveral foot diſtance. 
It makes an efferveſcence on mixing oil of vitriol with it; but 
this laſts but a very little time. From the whole it ſeems to 
contain a large quantity of calcareous earth, and ſome {mal 
portion of ferruginous matter; whence it purges both by ſtool 
and urine, though moſtly the latter way ; the former operation 
which is pretty conſtant, is owing to this alkaline earth meet- 
ing with an acid in the prima via, and being by it changed in- 
to a bitter Bre ſalt, of the nature of Glaubers. 
E, or CAR BONA Do, in cookery, fleſh, fow|, ©! 
the like, ſeaſoned, and broiled on the coals. 


CARBUNCLE(Cycl. )—The name of a gem very commonly uſe 


but very little underſtood. The diſtinguiſhing characterof the 


carbuncle is, that it is a gem of great hardneſs, and of a deep red 
with an admixture of ſcarlet. It was known among the antients 
by the name asp, which was uſed metaphorically to ſignify that 
this gem was in ſome lights of a fire colour, the proper ſignification 
of the word being a piece of lighted charcoal. The Latin name 
is a tranſlation of the Greek, and moſt nations have agreed to 
call it by a name of the ſame ſignification. | 

Our jewellers, among whom it is very rare, know it by n fe 
culiar name, and not only now, but for many ages back, 
Has been the caſe; and while the genuine carbuncle was often 


ſeen, it was yet generally thought not to exiſt, and this mere! 


* 


from an error: its name importing a reſemblance to a bum 
charcoal, the world, in general, grew into an opinion of 1b 
having the properties of a Burning coal, one of which istheÞ-" 
ing in the dark; and ſuppoſing that property ſtrongly comme 
morated in the name, and finding no gem which had it, 
took it'for granted that the carbuncle no longer exiſted; , 
the fertile imaginations of ſome travellers have gone ſo fil 
to affirm,that a gem with this property is yet to be ſeen in * 
places, and have given a thouſand abſurd relations about . 
To all this it is only to be anſwered, that the whole is 2" * 
ſurd ertor; for that the antients never attributed any ſuch 9 
lity to their carbuncle, but that the whole reaſon of their fir 
the name anthrax to that gem, was, that it was of i 
very deep and ſtrong red, but when held up againſt the ſun, 
when ſet upon a bright pale foil, it was exacty of that ſon 
red colour which is ſeen in burning charcoal. 41 
Theophraſtus, the greateſt naturaliſt of antiquity, aſſerts 


of 
df 


plain words, and calls the gem that had this property zul 


er of the antictits Have called it the Garamantine ar © 


thaginian carbuncle; and it has been ſuppoſed by the * , 
- writers among, the moderns to be the ſame ſtone with ue 5. 


garnet: this, however, pn comparing the ſtones, appears © 1 


. 
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CAR 


ifference in colour, and even in figure, 
in egregious entn> = 8 obvious and eſſential. 
between theſe two gems being 6 and is of the 
The carbuncle is uſually ſound pure and faultleſs, - is 8 | 
ſame degree of hardneſs with the ſapphire, being ſecon f only 
the diamond. It is ever found . of an angular figure, 
. at one end than at the other, and at that ſmall end ta- 
ing to a pointed pyramid, compoſed of the ſame number of 
la with the column, which is fix, and thoſe uſually very 
— ual. It is found adhering by its baſe to a heavy and hard 
f e ſtone of the emery kind, and is always more fine- 
by coloured toward the point than at the baſe of the column. 
© uſual ſize is near a quarter of an inch in length, and two 
thirds of that in diameter in its thickeſt part. Its colour is a ve- 
ty beautiful, and very deep ved, reſembling that of a mulberry 
* nearly ripe and where paleſt, going off into a fine ſcar- 
let. not into the purpliſh or violet tinge of the garnet; but when 
held up againſt the ſun, it loſes its deep dye, and becomes 
exactly of the colour of a burning charcoal ſo that the pro- 
priety of the name given it by the antients immediately ſtrikes 
one on making the trial. It bears the force of fire unaltered, 
not parting with its colour by it, as do moſt of the gems, nay, 
it even will not be at all affected by fire, nor become a whit 
the paler. This has been an experiment diligently tried by ſome 
of our jewellers, who being diſguſted by its too deep colour, 
have endeavoured the rendering it more vivid and ſtriking to 
the eye, by diveſting it of a part of it by this means, but always 
ithout ſucceſs. 
Ns found only in the Eaſt Indies ſo far as is yet known, and 
that but very rarely. ; 
The diſtinctions between the ſeveral red yu are very nice, 
and their names in ſome degree arbitrary. Many authors have 
confounded the carbuncle with the ruby, and determined with 
Garcias, that every ruby which exceeded twenty-four caracts in 
weight, was properly a carbuncle. This gem, however, is by 
all trials proved to be evidently the carbuncle of the antients, 
and eſſentially different from the ruby in wanting the purpliſh 
tinge into which the colour of that gem goes off, as is extreme- 
ly evident in all the deep ones ; this going off into a true ſcar- 
let, and for that reaſon giving the colour of a lighted charcoal 
in the ſun, which neither the ruby, garnet, nor any other gem 
can do which has the blue or purple caſt. Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. 
p. 589. 
: Tue fneſt carbuncles are ſaid to be produced in the iſland of 
Ceylon, the king of which country is poſſeſſed of a carbuncle a 
palm broad, and three inches thick, of the brightneſs of fire. 
Paul Venet. ap. Eraſm. Franciſc. Hort. Indic. P. 2. p. 1229. 
D' Herbel Bibl. Orient. p. 780. 
Some include granats and hyacinths under the claſs of carbuncles. 
Cafl. Lex. Med. p. 135. See GRAN Ar, &c. 
CaReuNCLE is alſo, in 8 LN _ the furun- 
culus. Junct. Conſp. Chir. 8. p. 81. URUNCU- 
LUS. | | 
This is more particularly called carbunculus benignus, by way of 
contra - diſtinction from that mentioned in the Cyclopædia, 
which is of the malignant kind. Funck. loc. cit. 7 
CarzuncLE is alſo frequently uſed to denote a ſmall eruption, 
| which, coming on any part of the body, ſoon diſcharges its 
contents, and afterwards appears in form of a cruſty tubercle, 
of the ſize of a millet ſeed, ſurrounded with a red fiery circle. 
_ New Pract. Phyſ. p. 170: See PESTILENTIAL car- 
ncle. 
CarBuNCLE, cerbunculus, alſo denotes a ſort of ſandy matter 
found in Hetruria, formed of a hard earth of the ſame name, 
concocted in the viſcera of the mountains, by the heat of the 
— vapours. Vitruv. de Archit. 1. 2. c. 4. & c. 6. 
ald L. Vitruv. p. 20. | 
Pliny and Varro focak of the carbunculus, as a peculiar kind of 
8 lean ſoil. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 17. c. 4. Varro, de Re 
uit. 1. I. c. 2. | 
ARBUNCULATION, (Cycl.) a diſeaſe of plants, otherwiſe 
0 uina . It happens chiefly in the ſpring and autumnal 
e when 8 being 5 with —— vapours, a 
ſudden cold comes on them, which, congealing thoſe vapours, 
the nutritious juice of the plant is coagulated, and the texture 
. its fibres deftroyed . [* Plin. Hitt. Nat. I. 17. c. 24. 
8 Vat. Phyſ. Exper. P. 2. Sec. 6. c. 4. p. 511.] 
ARCARIAS canis. See LAMIA and SHARK. 
CARCASSES, (Cycl.) in war, are come to diſuſe, being found 
not to anſwer what was expected from them. Bombs and fire- 
balls prove equally ſerviceable, though of much leſs trouble and 
Expence. Remy, Mem. Artill. T. 1. p. 343. St. Julien, 
Forge de Vulcan. p. 78. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 2. in voc. Feſch. 
| Ing. Lex. p. 153. 2 Lex. Math, p. 310. 
In lieu of the antient carcaſſes, a new ſort has been introduced 
made of iron bands, or ribs, which incloſe a canvaſs bag, filled 
with combuſtible matter, hardly to be extinguiſhed. Fæſch. 
eic. . | 
We have alſo a third ſort of carcaſſes, of a late invention, for 
: ſea ſervice, differing in nothing from a bomb, except in their 
g filled with a compoſition like that above mentioned, and 
having five holes all primed with powder and quick match, 
. Which take fire from the flaſh of the mortar, and having fired 
8 it burns vehemently from thoſe holes. Guil. 
M. Dict. F. 2. in voc. bs 85 
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' CARCERES, in antiquity, were the liſts, or barriers of the cir- 
cus, within which the horſes were conhned, till the ſignal was 
given by the magiſtrate for ſtarting. 
he word is Latin, ſuppoſed to be formed à ccercendo, as they 
ſerved as a reſtraint to the horſes ready to run. Farr. de Ling. 
Lat. I. 4. c. 32. 
The number of car eres was twelve. In the early days of Rome 
they were made of wood, which Claudius aſterwards changed 
for marble . They were kept faſt with bolts, ſuſtained by 
ropes, which, the moment the ſignal was given, flew open all 
at once. Some think that only four were uſed at a time b. 
L Suet. in Claud. c. 2 1. n. C. W Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p- 


62. 

CARCHARIAS canis. See the article Canis and SHARK. 

CARCINOMA (Cycl.) is ſometimes uſed to denote a diſorder of 
the tunica cornea of the eye, wherein the little veins of the 

part appear turgid and livid. Caft, Lex. Med. p. 1 36, item p. 
126, voc cancer. 

CARCINOMATOUS, the ſame with cancerous. See Cax- 
CEROUS. 

Schirrhi and ſtrumz, which are formed of the humors ſtopped 
by their viſcidity, or coagulated by an acid, as alfo polypus's, 
wherein the veſſels retain their order and diſtribution, are ori- 
ginally different from carcinomatous tumors, which, according 
to Gendron, ariſe from an indiſpoſition of the glandular veſſels, 
Yet, when the ſtructure of the veſſels is once deſtroyed, the for- 
mer degenerate into a hard indiſſolvable lump, capable of ger- 
mination, ſo that they loſe their former nature, and become can- 
cerous. Vid. Gendron, Recherch. ſur les cancers. c. 6. Phil. Tran, 

No 260. p. 479. 

CARD, (Cycl.) in the woollen manufactory, a ſort of inſtrument 
beſet with ſmall teeth of iron wire, ſerving to range the hairs of 
wool, hemp, and the like. See CAR DINO, Cycl. and Suppl. 
The word ſeems formed from the Latin carduus (Fullonum) 
which denotes the fuller's teazle; a kind of thiſtle whoſe head 
is uſed to range and ſmooth the nap of cloth, &c. Skin. Etym. 
Angl. in voc. 

There are divers ſorts of theſe cards, as ſtock-cards, hand-cards, 
wool-cards, tow cards, &c. 

Carps for play. — Among ſharpers divers ſorts of falſe or frau- 
dulent cards have been contrived ; as mai ked cards, breef-cards, 
corner-bend, middle-bend, &c. 

Marked CaRrps are thoſe where the aces, kings, queens and 
knaves, are marked on the corners of the backs with ſpots of 
different number and order, either with clear water, or water 
tinged with pale Indian ink, that thoſe in the ſecret may diſ- 
tinguiſh them. Aces are marked with ſingle ſpots on two 
corners oppoſite diagonally ; kings with two Pate at the ſame 
corners; knaves with the ſame number tranſverſed, &c. - 

Breef CARDs are thoſe which are either longer or broader than 
the reſt ; chiefly uſed at whiſt and picquet. 

The broad cards are uſually for kings, queens, knaves and aces ; 
the long for the reſt. Their deſign is to direct the cutting, to 
enable him in the ſecret to cut the cards diſadvantageouſly to 
his adverſary, and draw the perſon unacquainted with the fraud, 
to cut them favourably for the ſharper. As the pack is placed 
either endwiſe or ſidewiſe to him that is to cut, the long or 
broad cards naturally lead him to cut to them. Breef cards are 
ſometimes made thus by the manufacturer, but in defect of 
theſe, ſharpers pare all but the breefs with a razor or pen- 
knife. 
Corner bend denotes four cards turned down finely at one corner, 
to ſerve as a ſignal to cut by. 
Middle bend, or Kingfton-bridge, is where the tricks are bent two 
different ways, which cauſes an opening or arch in the middle, 

to direct likewiſe the cutting. Myſt. of Mod. Gam. p. 95, 

ſeq. 

| The inventor of cards is not known, nor even the age when 
they firſt appeared ; but by the matter they were always made 
of, viz. leaves of paper, they ſhould ſeem to be much poſterior 
to the time of Charlemaign. F. Meneſtrier ſhews, that they 
were unknown in France 400 years-ago. According. to this 

jeſuit they had their origin ſoon after the year 1 392, about the 
© time when Charles VI. was ſeized with a phrenſy, to divert 
whoſe melancholy they ſeem to have been at firſt intended. In 
an antient account of that king's ſilverſmith, mention is made 
of three packs of cards, gilt and covered with divers devices, 
carried to the king for his amuſement. What ſeems to con- 
firm their having invented in France, is that all the figures 
had antiently flower de luces in their habits. Perhaps la Hire 
might be the inventor, whoſe name was put at the bottom of 
the knave of hearts; being partner in this honour with Hector 
and Ogier the Dane, which are the knaves of ſpades and dia- 
monds. Others make cards of earlier date, and to have been 
invented by the Germans, adding that, in lieu of the kings, 
queens, knaves, and other figures now. repreſented on them, 
they had antiently the figures of heathen gods and idols, and 
bal even miniſtred to the purpoſes of idolatry, AMeneftr. Bibl. 
Cur. T. 2. p. 174. Mem. de Trev. 1720. p. 935, ſeq.  _ 
Be this as it will, we know not whether any expreſs mention 
is made of cor ds before the year 1404, when a ſynod held at 
Langres prohibited the clergy the. ule of them. MAanueſtr. 
loc. cit. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 35. p. 314, ſeq. 
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CARDAMINDUM, Indian graſs, in botany, the name of a ge- 


CARDANES, in natural hi 


CAR 


nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower 
is of the polypetalous kind, and is compoſed of five petals ir- 
regular in ſhape and fize, and growing from the diviſions of the 
cup; the piſtil at ĩſes from the bottoiti of the cup, which termi- 
nates in a ſpur or fail, and finally becomes a fruit compoſed of 
three or more capſules, of a roundiſh form, arranged into a 
roundiſh head, and containing roundiſh ſeeds. | 

The ſpecies of cardamindum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are theſe: 1. The cardamindum with large leaves and flowers. 
2. The common, or {ſmaller cardamindum. 3. The ſmaller 
cardamindum with pale yellow flowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 430; 

This plant is eſteemed a good antiſcorbutic; its young ſhoots 
and fruits are uſed in pickles. Jumes, Med. Dict. in voc. acri- 


viola, 


| 


CARDAMINE, ladies-ſmeck, in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower confiſts 
of four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind; the piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and becomes finally a long pod, which is divided 
by an intermediate membrane into two cells, and contains uſu- 
ally roundiſh ſeeds. To theſe marks it is to be added, that the 
pods, when ripe, fly open with violence, and throw out the 
ſeeds to a condieratle diſtance. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 5. 
The ſpecies of cardamine enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The large purpliſh-flowered meadow cardamine. 2. 
The large white-flowered meadow cardamine. 3. The large 
double-flowered meadow cardamine. 4. The ſmaller-flowered 
cardamine. 5. The very ſmall-flowered annual cardamine. 6. 
The fumitory-leaved Sicilian cardamine. 7. Thelittle rounder- 
leaved white-flowered cardamine. 8. The taller large-flowered 
cardamine, called bitter water creſs. 9g. The ſmall Alpine car- 
damine with rocket leaves. 10. The mountain cardamine 
with aſarum leaves. 11. The purple flowered hairy carda- 
mine with celandine leaves. 12. The ſmooth celandine-leaved 
cardamine. 13. The trifoliate Alpine cardamine. 14. Ihe tri- 
foliate African cardamine. Tourn. Inſt, p. 224. 

This plant is alſo known by the names of cuckow-flower, and 
2 It is a kind of naſturtium, and is pungent and 
diſcuſſive, but is not uſed either in compoſition, or common 
preſcription. Vid. Quinc. Pharm. P. 2. Sect. 4. p. 121. 

, the name of a ſmall inſect re- 
ſembling a beetle, of a very ſweet ſmell, and very ſoft to the 
touch. It is very ſwift in its motions, and is of a blackiſh co- 
lour, having two ſttort wings, which do not nearly reach to the 
tail; it is likewiſe remarkable for having the tail of the ſame 
ſhape with the head, ſo that when it ſtands ſtill, it looks as if it 
had two heads, one at each end. 


CARDIACA, motherwort, in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts 
of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind; the upper lip which is 
imbricated, is conſiderably longer than the lower which is di- 
vided into three ſegments ; the piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is 
fixed in the manner of a nail into the hinder part of the flower; 
this is ſurrounded by four embryo's, which afterwards ripening 
into as many angular ſeeds, are contained in, and occupy the 
whole ſpace of the cup, which before contained the flower. 
The ſpecies of cardiaca enumerated by Mr. Toutnefort are 
theſe: 1. The common cardiaca. 2. The white-flowered 
rardiaca. And, 3. The cardiaca with elegantly-curled leaves. 
The cardiaca s, when not in flower, are eaſily known from the 
reſt of this claſs of plants by their having leaves divided into 
many parts like the aconites. Tourn. Inſt, p. 186. 

The cardiaca is accounted attenuating, drying, deterſive and 


Cordial. It promotes urine and the menſes, is good in aſthma's 


and palpitations, and is ſaid to facilitate delivery. It may be 
taken either in powder, or in decoction. Vid. Lemery, des Drog. 


in voc. cardiaca. 


CARDIALGIA (Cycl.) is otherwiſe called cardiogmus, Kaghuyp®-; 


though ſome diſtinguiſh, reſtraining the latter to the ſeverer de- 
grees of this diſorder, which riſe to palpitations and fevers, and 
cardialgia-to the flighter acceſſes of it. Vid. Gerr. Med. De- 
fin. in voc. Linden, Sel. Med. Ex. 13. F. 133, ſeq. Caf. 
Lex. Med. p. 136. | . 

The cardialgia is a ſpaſmodic and conſtrictory pain at the ori- 
fice of the ſtomach. Phyſicians divide this diſtemper into the 
ideopathic and ſymptomatic ;.the firſt, which is alſo called by 
ſome the cardialgia nauſeoſa, takes its riſe from crudities in the 
primæ viz, and is often owing to worms; the other uſually is 
owing to a ſuppreffion of the menſtrual, or hzmorrhoidal diſ- 


Charges. Theſe differ greatly in degree, the ſymptomatic be- 


ing much the moſt violent, as the viſcera and vena porta are 
brought into conſent with it; but the moſt violent degree of 
the cardia'gia is that which is attended with fainting : in this 
the whole meſentery is drawn into conſent, and is affected with 
ſpaſmodie contractions. Sometimes alſo in the idiopathic car- 


 dialgia there is a great apprehenſion of ſuffocation; this ariſes 


from the conſent of the diaphragm and pericardium. 


Signs ws CaRDIALGIA. Theſeare a ſenſation of preſſure and 


tenſion about the pit of the ſtomach, a ſtraitneſs and anxiety of 
the precordia, and often there comes on a nauſea, and ſome- 
times actual vomiting. When there are worms in the caſe, 
water comes into the mouth in great quantities, and the mu- 
cous matter is felt in the bottom of the jaws, as if a piece of 


ſively and ſuddenly on the perſon, and the complaint is 4. 
ways worſe upon an empty ſtomach, and mitigates on takin 
full meal; whenever the patient can belch alſo, it gives hi 

conſiderable relief for the time; and finally where the com 4 

tions of blood in the vena porta are in fault, there is uſually ; 

flight touch of a fever attending it. & 
erſons ſubject to the CARDIALGIA. — Theſe are principal! 

letudinary people, who have foulneſſes of the primæ viz : 1 

times hypochondriac perſons have it to a very great 0 4 

theſe people being uſually troubled with flatulences; wk 

ſubject to hyſteric complaints alſo, and ſuch as have ſuppreſions 

of the menſes often fall into it, and not uncommonly infants i 

caſes of worms. The cauſe of the complaint is either Aatulen- 

Cy or a foulneſs in the ſtomach and inteſtines, which occaſion 
a reciprocal laxation and ſtricture of the tone of the ſlomaci 
and inteſtines, and other parts which are drawn into conſent . 
when the tone is relaxed, the flatus has room to expand, and 
the parts are conſequently diſtended, and the conſtriction of the 
ſame parts coming on afterwards is attended with a very ſenſible 
pain by the conſent of the nerves; fo that in violent caſes the 
patients often faint away, and ſeem to,be ſuffocated, 

The occaſional cauſes of its coming on are coſtiveneſs and the 
retention of flatulencies ; ſudden cooling of the abdomen when 
the body is hot ; coarſe foods, and ſuch as are hard of digeſtion 
and the ſwallowing the victuals in large quantities without 
chewing it; the change of a common coarſe diet into a finer 
will ſometimes occaſion it, and ſumetimes the ſuppreſſing a vio- 
lent paſſion of anger, while eating. Tender conſtitutions are 
in general moſt ſubject to it. 

Prognoſlics in a CARDIALGIA. — This, in its ſimple fate and 
hrſt ſtages, is no very terrible complaint, but its long continu- 

ance often brings on habitual faintings, and ſometimes there is 

danger of congeſtions of the blood and inflammations. The 
ſymptomatic kind is more difficult of cure as well as more vio- 
lent than the idiopathic, for this often is but of ſhort duration, 
whereas the other often becomes habitual, and brings on con- 
vulſions, eſpecially in caſes where hot medicines have been 

en in it with intent to ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, 

here have alſo been inſtances where vomits givento hypc- 
chondriac perſons have brought on deliriums and even abſolute 

madneſs. Tuncher's Conſpect. Med. p. 580. 

Method of curing the CARDIALGIA. — In the idiopathic cardial- 
gia the peccant matter is to be prepared and corrected by re- 
ſolvent, abſtergent, and inciding medicines, ſuch as the tarta- 
rus tartariſatus, and vitriolated tartar ; after this the acrid aro- 
matics are to be given, among which common pepper is one of 

the very beſt ;- with this may be given the acrid roots, as thoſe 
of pimpernell, arum, and the like; and with all theſe it will be 
very proper to drink at certain intervals wine made hot, and 
aromatized with the ſpices. Muſtard ſeed is particularly re- 
commended by ſome on this occaſion, and, in many caſes, the 
common abſorbents ſerve in the place of correctors, by ren- 
dering the matter ſoft and pulpy. 

. Aﬀter a few days taking theſe things, if there be no contra-in- 
dication in the caſe, it will be very proper to give a vomit; to 
which purpoſe two or three grains of tartar emetic, with ſome 
of the tartariſed tartar is a very proper medicine. Where there 
are worms in the caſe, after the bitter digeſtives have been given, 
ſuch things are to follow as will deſtroy thoſe animals, as mer- 
curius dulcis, and the like; after theſe things, it will be ve!) 
proper to give the theriaca every night in ſmall doſes, by a 
of anodyne, and after all this the tone of the parts is to be 
ſtrengthened by chalybeates, with the common bitters. 

In cafes of the ſymptomatic card algia, attended with fainting, 
the hot. medicines preſcribed in the laſt caſe are wholly to be 
abſtained from, and in their place the ene nitrous ones 
are to be taken, with a little cinnabar, and the digeſtive falt 
impregnated. with a few drops of the eſſential oils of the {pics 
Medicines of this kind are always of ſingular ſervice in caſes 
ſtraitneſs and conſtriction of the præcordia, and diſorders of 4 
like kind, from whatever cauſe, and in either ſex. In the ., 
termediatedaysduring a courſeof theſe, the patient is to take ſom? 
purgatives of the gentler kind, and afterwardsthe common cr 
beates and bitters for the reſtoring the tone of the parts, and f- 
nally the beſt of all preſervatives againſt a return of this co 
plaint are bleedings at the ſpring and autumnal ſeaſons. 
matic medicines, in general,not only render the peccant 
more fluid, but at the ſame time {tr en the tone of the part 
and for this reaſon when there is no febrile heat in the £ 
they are extremely valuable remedies; but they muſt Fox 
means be given where there is any febrile heat, as 15 eff J. 
the caſe in the ſymptomatic cardialgiaʒ for in this caſe the) 
ways increaſe.the complaint. The vulgar remedy in 2 7 
places for an idiopathic cardialgia is ten or twelve grain pr 
per ſwallowed in a ſpoonful of brandy, and this is no A 
cable medicine, ſince it not only corrects the matter, but & 
2 diaphoreſis, which is always highly uſeful in theſe 
ibid. p. 581. ha 2 

CARDINAL, (Cyel.) cardinalis, was an appellation given f 
the eaſtern empire to the præfecti prætorio of the di reſt, Pi 

Aſia, as being greater and more conſiderable than the 

tiſc. Lex. Ant. p. 393: | 


o 23 -0 . 5% * 


ſomething cold lay there. Heat and cold often 12 ſucceſ- 


CARDINAL, in the Saas — Duarenus takes auge 
| to have originally been thoſe prieſts who officiated witd 


CAR 


with the biſhop, in all thoſe greater churches calied by us ca- 


1--ic though in after- | x 
an Roman church alone, being as it were the council 
thoſe 


biſhop. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. L. 1. p 363. 
* 41 — the origin and rights of cardina's in 


Onuphrius, 
cardinaux. 
in 5 v 


times the name became reſtrained to 


renus, Ciaconus. Traite de I origine des 
— bas given the general hiſtory of cardinals 
olumes 4%. See allo Du Cange, Gloil. Lat. I. I. p. 
835. Trev. Dict. Univ. I. I. p. 1440, ſeq. 


CARDINAL ene, in aſtronomy, are aries, libra, cancer and capri- 
corn. See 810 x Cycl. | TR 

CARDINALTTTUS, in zoology, a name given by ſome to t 
coccothrauſtes indica criſtata, commonly called the Virginian 


; . avib. Se GHTINGALE. 
nightingale. A f. od. de avib. See Ni 


CAKDING (C vel ) aniwers to what the Latins call carmirare, 


and antiently care e; às appcars from Plautus in his Menæch- 


7 as ſedere jubeas Cre. aurem- 
mus: inter aucilids ſedere Jubeas, lanam care! J * * 
bergius takes the French carder and our carding to hav 


f 1 
formed from carere, by an interpoſition of the letter d. Joſep 


1 7 ** 
Scaliger derives both carere and cardrius from the Greek x, 
1 .! to ſhear. Cafe! Orig. F ranc. P- 30. 


* 


CARDIOGMUS, -v, is ſometimes uſed for the ſame 


with cardialgia. See CARDIALGIA. 


CarnploGMuUsS, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, denotes a peculiar 


ſpecies of cardiaigiu, attended with an anxiety of = 6h age? 
dia, and a painful beavineſs, cauſed by a flatulent di ention 0 
the abdomen and Romach, which compreſſes the diaphragm. 
Newt. Fund. Medic. T. 2. tab. 209. C. 9. 


CARDIOID, in geometry, is thus formed; let the diameter AB 


8 


L 


N 


of the circle AM B A, revolve about the point A, and on AB 
produced let B a, MN, AD, MN, &c. be always equal to 
AB; then will the point a deſcribe a curve, which from its fi 
gure reſembling a heart, is called cardioid. 
From the conſtruction it appears, that AN = BA + AM, 
and that N AN is always double of the diameter AB, and is 
biſected by the circle in M. | 
This curve is algebraical; if A B a, a E , EN =y, 
its equation will be, 2 

„ —bay ＋ 2 —baxy+x* =0 

5 ＋ 12a — 8A ＋ 3 

For the method of drawing tangents, and other properties of 
this curve, ſee Phil. Tranſ Ne 461. Sect. 8. See alſo Mem 
Acad Scienc. 1705. where Monſieur Cane firſt propoſed this 


curve. 


CARDIOSPERMUM, in botany, the name by which Linnzus 


cells that genus of plants named corindum by Tournefort and 


other authors. Linnæi, Gen. Plant. P- 171. See Cokix- 
DUM, tc, | 


CARDISCE, in natur. hiſtory, the name of a ſtone mentioned 


by the old authors; and called alſo encardia. Pliny tells us 
there were three kinds of it; the one black, in which there 
was the plain figure of a heart delineated in white, another 
green in that part where the heart was figured ; and the third 
hits all over, except that the heart is marked in black. We 
know of no ſuch ſtones as theſe at preſent, unleſs they are to be 
fought for among the agates, the various and accidental courſe 
of the veins in which, repreſent ſometimes a thouſand ſingular 
figures, among which imagination may eaſily trace hearts, eyes, 
and the like Our modern writers underſtand by this name a 
very different ſtone, more uſually called bucardites from its re- 
ſembling the heart of an ox. This does not ſhew. the delinea- 
uon of a heart, but repreſents in ſome meaſure the ſhape of 


we in its whole figure, and owes its form to its being the 


matter which has once filled up the cavity between the two 

ſhells of a large bivalve of the cockle kind. The writers of 

the middle ages imagined the wearing the encardia of the anti- 

ents about them, a cure for the palpitation and other diſorders 

of the heart ; we attribute no virtue to ours. See Bc AR Dir Es. 
Super. Vor. I. | 


* 
| * 
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CARDITES,in phyſiology, a figured ſtone in the form of a heitt: 
Of theſe there are divers ſpecies, which receive different deno- 
minations from the particular animals whoſe hearts they are 

ſuppoſed to repreſent ; as the anthropocardites, the bucardites, &c. 

See BUCARDITES. 

Plot deſcribes a ſtone of the former kind, found near Stoken 

church, ſo exactly like the heart of a man, that the very trunks 

of the deſcending and aſcending parts of the vena cava, with a 

part of the aorta, were repreſer:ted in it, in their due poſition. 

Piat, Nat. Hiſt. Oxfordſ c. 5.4. 154. 

CARDONIUM, among antient phyſicians, denotes wine medi- 

cated with herbs. 

It is made by pouring muſt; or new wine on the herbs. Caf. 

Lex. Med. P- 136. 

CARDOPATIUM, in botany, a name applied by ſome authors 
to the carline thiſtle. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CARDUELIS, in zoology, the name of a very well known bird, 

called in Engliſh the golid-finch, and by the old naturaliſts the 

thryſomitres and acanthis ; the firſt from its yellow head, and the 
laſt from its feeding among thiſtles. 

CARDUS, in botany, a name given by the Romans to the plants 

called cactos by the Greeks. Theſe words were ſometimes 
uſed by both as the general names of the thiſtle kind, 
and in that ſenſe the word cardus and carduus are the ſame ; 
but ſome of the Roman authors have uſed this as the Greeks 
did ca-70s, in a more limited ſenſe, expreſſing by it only the ar- 
tichoak. 'I his they knew both in its wild ſtate, and in its gar- 
den ſtate ; the wild plant was very prickly, and the garden one 
much larger in all its parts, and ſmooth, 
Columella is almoſt the only author among the antients who 
ſeems to make the cactos and cinara different plants; but his 
diſtinction turning only upon the one being prickly, the other 
not, it comes to no more than that cactus was the name of the 
plant in its wild ſtate, and cinara in its garden ſtate. 

CARDUUS, the %% ile, in botany, &. See THISTLE. 

CAREOPULI, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
tree which affords us the gamboge, the gutta gamba, and gam- 
bogium ot the ſhops. Park. Theatr. p. 1635. . 

CARET TA, in zoology, the name of that ſpecies of tortoiſe, the 

ſhell of which is of the greateſt yalue, and is principally uſed 
with us under the name of tortoiſe-ſhell. 
This is but a ſmall tortoiſe in compariſon of many others, and 
its fleſh is very coarſe and ill taſted : its eggs, however, which 
it lays in great numbers among gravel, are very delicate food. 
The ſhell of this kind is compoſed of fifteen pieces, ſome , 
ſome ſmaller ; ten of theſe are flat, four conſiderably bent, and 
the other, which is what covers the neck, is of a triangular fi- 
gure, and is hollowed ſo as to look like a ſmall ſhield. The ſpoils 
of this creature uſually weigh about four pound, and ſometimes 
the ſeveral ſcales are fo long and thick as to riſe to ſix or ſeven 
pound. Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 258. 

CARETTI, in botany, a name by which many authors have 
called the acacia glorioſa, or the tree which produces the mar- 
ſao, or bezoar nuts. Hort. Mal. Vol. 2. p. 35. 

CAREN, in botany, a word uſed by Linnæus as the name of a 

enus of plants, comprehending thoſe called cyperoides by 
I ournefort and others, and the ſcirpoides of other authors. 
The characters of the genus are theſe: it produces male and 
female flowers, in moſt ſpecies, on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers are digeſted into a long ſpike; the cup is an oblong 
and imbricated amentum, conſiſting of acute, hollow, and lan- 
ceolated ſcales, each containing one flower ; there is no coral- 
la; the ſtamina are three ere, ſetaceous filaments, of the 
length of the cup; the anther are oblong, and not pendulous, 
but erect. 
In the female flowers the cup is the ſame as in the male; there 
are no petals, but there is an inflated oblong nectarium; the 
germen is three ſquare, and is placed within the nectarium; 
the ſtyle is very ſhort ; the ſtigmata are ſometimes three, ſome- 
times but two; they are long, crooked, pointed, and hoary. 
The nectarium grows larger when the flower is fallen, and con- 
tains the ſeed in it; the ſeed is ſingle, of an acute, and ſome- 
what oval form, three- cornered, and has one of its angles uſu- 
ally much ſmaller than the others. The ſcirpoides of authors 
uſually have the male and female flowers on the ſame plant 
Linnæi, Gen. Pl. p. 446. Tourn. Inſt. p. 299. Shenk. Agroſf. 
p. 10. Micheli, p. 32. ſeq. Dillen. Gen. p. 13. | 

CARGADORS, at Amſterdam, a kind of brokers who make it 
their ſole buſineſs to find freight for ſhips which want loading, 
and veſſels for merchants or paſſengers who want conveyance 
to ſuch or ſuch a place. Savar. Dit. Comm, Supp. p. 120. 

CARGO (Cycl.) — Sortable Cano, is that which contains 
ſomething of every ſort, neceſſary to furniſh the tradeſmen of 
the place it is ſent to, with parcels fit to fill their ſhops, and in- 
vite their cuſtomers. Compl. Engl. Tradeſm. T. 1. Lett. 7. 


p. 84. | 

Officers and ſailors on board a veſſel are allowed to carry a 

4 or pacotille, not n a certain bulk or weight 
r own account, without payi freight, Savar. 

Dia. Comm. T. 2. p. 947. voc. A , 


[Cen oo alſo denotes a oy t uſed in Spain and Turky, amount- 


ing to about 300 Engl pounds. Lex: Mercat. p. 388. 


CARIA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to a very 


4 ſpecies of ant, common in ſome parts of the Eaft- 


Indies. 
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Indies. This creature is larger than our ant, and is the com- 
mon food of a great many other animals, as the ſquirrels, ſer- 


pents. lizards, and a great many birds. In order to defend it- 


ſelf from ſo many enemies, it enters into large com- 
munities, which together erect great hills of earth, of five or fix 
foot high. The fields in ſome places are full of theſe, and it 
is in vain to attempt beating them down, ſince they would be 
immediately made up again; the creature builds them with 
firm and tough clay which it wets as it uſes it, and the walls 
or outer caſe is built ſo thick and firm that ſcarce any rain can 
hurt them. The whole ſpace within is full of different com- 
partments,to every one of which there is a particular pathway, 
and theſe ſeparate paths joiningaas they come near one another, 
make at length one great and: general road to the door or gate 
of the city. Theſe animals are buſied in their cells, 
and never go out but at the neceſſary time to ſearch for food; 


this excurſion they always make regularly at one time of the 


day, and fall to work on the firſt corn, or other valuable plant, 
they find, which they gnaw off very quick, and carry into their 
habitaticn. 

There is another ſpecies of the caria much ſmaller than this, 
which builds in the peoples houſes, not in the fields. In the 


center of the habitation- of this creature there is uſually found | 


a ſort of comb, or collection of cells, reſembling a honeycomb. 
This inſect is very particular in the covering its path near the 
neſt, which it does with earth, in ſuch a manner that it forms a 
ſort of pipe or tube, in which it walks to ſome diſtance from 
home. This little ſpecies feeds on the leaves of the palm, and 


many other plants, and will ſometimes eat dry ſtraw or ſtub- 


ble, gnawing the thatch on the-houſes. Obſervations ſur 


PAfie, p. 380. 


CARIAMA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird of the ſize 


of the heron, and, like that bird, frequenting watery. places. On 
the top of the head it has a high, erect, plumoſe creſt, of a mixt 
colour of black and grey ; the back is ſhort, and a little bend- 
ing upwards ; the wings are ſhort, and, when folded, reach 
but a little beyond the origin of the tail; its legs are very long 
and yellow ; its general colour is grey, variegated with brown, 
and a ſlight admixture of an obſcure yellow; the ends of the 
wings and tail are wholly brown, except that at the very ends 
they have ſlight variegations of a yellowiſh and grey colour. It 
makes a loud noiſe like the turkey, and is a very valuable 


and well taſted fowl, Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 


CARIBO, or MAcARIR, a name given by Joſſelyn, in his New 


England Voyages, to an animal which he deſcribes a ſpecies of 
the deer kind; but later naturaliſts are of opinion, that the whole 
account is fiction, and that there is in reality no ſuch animal. 


CARICA, in botany, the name by which Linnzus calls the pa- 
paya of other authors. The characters of this remarkable plant 


are theſe: it produces both male and female flowers; in the 
male flower the cup is ſcarce viſible; the flower is monopeta- 
lous, and funnel-ſhaped; the tube is ſlender, and very long, 
narrow in its lower part, and at the mouth divided into five 
obtuſe, lanceolated ſegments, which are obliquely turned into 
a ſpiral line; the ſtamina are ten filaments placed in the top of 
the tube of the flower; the antheræ are oblong. | 
In the female flowers the cup is ſmall, divided into five ſegments, 
and remains on the fruit ; the flower is compoſed of five 
leaves, which are lanceolated, blunt at each extremity, and very 
long; the piſtil has an oval germen, and ſcarce any ſtyle; the 


ſtigmata are hve in number: they are oblong, crenated, and 
truncated at their ends. The fruit is an extremely large berry, 


containing only one cell, but made angular by five very deep 
ſulci ; the ſeeds are numerous and oval. Linnæi, Gen. Pl. p. 
Inſt. 48 3. Teurn. p. 441. 


CA RICA, among the antient naturaliſts, denotes a kind of fig pe- 


culiar to Syria; ſometimes alſo the dried fig >. — [* Plin. 
Hift. Nat. l. 13. c. 5. b Id ib. I. 15. c. 19.] 


CARICA is alſo uſed in antient writers to denote the fruit of the 


| UP tree, otherwiſe called cariata, which was ſent annually 
by clients, on NewYear's day, as a preſent or acknowlegment 
to their patrons. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 149. 


CARICATURA, in painting, a loading, or exaggerating of the 


defects of an object repreſented, with a concealment of the 


| beauties or advantages of it; yet ſo as ſti)! to preſerve a re- 
WS ſemblance. : Vid. Spectat. Ne 537. T. 7. p. 244. 


The word is Italian, formed of carica, a load, burden, or the 
like. 


CARICOUS (Cyc!.) — Quincy repreſents the caricous tumor as 


the ſame with what Hippocrates called carycoides, which ſeems 
to be a miſtake 3 Kaguzoug:s, in Hippocrates denoting an ex- 
crement of a bloody colour, reſembling a kind of condiment or 


- confection, antiently called caryca, made of blood, and invented 


: 


by the Lydians. 


CARIES (Cycl.) —- There are ſeveral ſpecies. of caries inthe bones. 


The learned Mr. Monro mentions ſeven which he has ſeen. 


| 6 "Theſe he diſtinguiſhes by the appellations of 1% The dry or 


, r caries; 2% The worm eaten carzes, or ulcer of the 

bones. 3% The carnous carzes. or ulcer of the bones with hy- 
perſarcoſis. 4% The phagedenic caries, with hyperſarcoſis. 

5 The ſcrophulous caries. 62, The ſchirro-cancrous caries. 
7% The ſpreading cancrous cartes. | | 

He enters into a curious detail of the ſeveral natures of: theſe 

kinds of caries, and 7 the topical management. A ſpeedy and 


5 1 


| 


n 


[diopathic or ſimple CARIES, is an eroſion of a bone 


Symptomatic CaRIEs, that which oftneſt happens 


CAR 


ſafe ſeparation af all the corrupted part is the principal indica- 
tion to be purſued. See Medic. Eff. Edinb. Vol. 5. An I 
Abridg. Vol. 2. p. 150, ſeq. Where he ſhews the analo an 
tween theſ& diſeaſes of the bones to thoſe of other 8 1 
body. This is not ſurpriſing, ſince bones have the ſame N 
ral texture, and are only diſtinguiſhed from other WW 
greater ſolidity or firmneſs. as 
A caries differs from a ſpina ventoſa, in that the latter begin. 
within the ſubſtance of the bone, and proceeds outward: oe. 
as the former begins on the ſurface, and proceeds inwarq -g 
SpIN A ventoſa. . 
Caries are divided into idiopathic and ſymptomatic. 


a . ' 5 happenins 
without any other difeaſe, commonly owing to ſome externa 


cauſe, rarely to an internal one, as the afflux of humouzrs, 


to perſon 
deeply affected with ſome other diſorder, eſpecially the — 
or venereal diſeaſe. 3 
Caries's may alſo be divided in reſpect of their degree. 

Thoſe in the firſt degree, diſcover a yellow fattineſs on the ſur- 
face of the bone. In the 2d a blackneis. In the 2d a rough. 
neſs, and inequality of the bone, cauſed by a multitude of fo. 
ramina or little holes. In the 4th the corruption penetrale, 
deeper through the whole ſubſtance, which it ſeems as it were t) 
diſſolve. Funck Conſp Chir. Tab. 5 1. p. 318. IL. (ls: 
Treat. Chir. Diff c. 4. Compl. Surg. p. 177. 
A caries is properly a diſorder in which the bone, from what. 
ever cauſe, is deprived of its perioſteum, and having loſt its na- 


| tural heat and colour, becomes fatty, yellow, brown, and it 


length black; this is the firſt and lighteſt degree of the diſcr- 
der, and is what, according to Celſus, the antients called ;; 
vitiatum, and the nigrities offium. But the greater degree of 
this diſorder is where the bone is eroded and eaten, and become; 
uneven by reaſon of the number of imal] holes, of which it i; 
full, when it diſcharges a filthy ſanies, whoſe acrimony ſoſtens, 
relaxes, and deſtroys the fleſhy parts that grow round it. This 
is a true caries or ulcer of the bone, and every bone in the bo- 
dy is ſubject to this diſorder; and though this ulcer may appear 
to be ever ſo ſafely or happily healed, yet it too often happens 
that after the cicatrix is formed, and has been ſo for ſome time, 
a new abſceſs will be made, the whole diſorder will return a- 
freſh, and the acrimonious and corrupted matter which conti- 
nually ſpews out from the carious bone, being collected within, 
will produce many very grievous ſymptoms, and deſtroy the 
neighbouring fleſh again. 


There have been many names, and many ſpecies reckonedof this 


diſorder, and of others that are of kin to it; it is called a caries, a 
ſpina ventoſa, a ſpinz ventoſitas, a gangrene, and cancer of the 
bone by Celſus, ſometimes by the Greek term teredo, and ſome- 
times pædarthrocaces. Some authors conſtitute as many ſpecies 
of this diſorder, as there are here accounted names of it; but 
there is ſo ſmall a difference between theſe, that it will not war- 
rant the making them ſo many ſpecies: they may very properly, 
however, be divided into two kinds, the one when the diſorder 
begins in the internal part of the bone, the other when it begins 
on the outſide, or from an external cauſe. | This may be called 
a car ie, and that a ſpina ventoſa, or where it happens in chil- 
dren, according to Severinus, a pædarthrocaces. 

T here are two principal cauſes. of a caries of the bones, theone 
where the bone is deprived of its perioſteum, by a wound, frac- 
ture, or other accident, and is corrupted, either by being es- 
poſed to the external air, or heated with greaſy dreſſings; the 
other where the fluids are interrupted in their circulation by 
any external violence, or internal cauſe whatſoever, from 
whence inflammation and ſuppuration ſucceed, and the bone 
and perioſteum ſuffer, to ſuch a degree that the veſſels which 
are ſent to the part for its nouriſhment and ſupport, being in. 
flamed and corrupted, the bone is brought into conſent, 2 
quickly becomes carious : this diſorder, if not quickly remedied, 
ſpreads and communicates itſelf to the neighbouring parts of the 
bone, and makes the ſame progreſs that ulcers do in the ſofter 
parts. There are therefore ſeveral degrees of the caries of the 
bones ; the firſt is when the bone is laid bare, looks grealy, 
and turns yellowiſh : as ſoon as it becomes thoroughly yellow, 
or brown, or black, the incipient caries then degenerates into 
a worſe ſtate. The third degree is when the bone becomes u 
even, rough, and rotten, and the greater eroſion the bones have 
ſuſtered, the more rough and uneven they will appear. * hen 
the cranium is perforated through both its tables, or the tibi 
or femur are eaten through to the marrow, this is a cares 9 
very bad kind; but the worſt of all caries, and that . 
the caſe may indeed be almoſt pronounced deſperate, 18 ou 
which falls upon the joints, or thoſe parts of the bones that 
very deep, becauſe, in this caſe there is no acceſs for the han 
to clean the bone, and there is no remedy but the amputatins 
the limb. Pos 
Many methods have been attempted for the cure of a cart 


| firſt and mildeſt is applied to the ſlighteſt degree of the diſeale, 
and is performed by the application oſ ſpirituous remedi 0 
as ſpirit of wine, hungary- water, or by light balſamics, 


es ſuch 


as the powder of birthwort, florentine, iris, my 


aloes. Either of theſe powders is to be ſprinkled on the 2 


after the ſanies has been carefully wiped away with dr) . 
and this continued till the cure is perfected. In a c 4 


CAR 


netrates ſomewhat deeper, ſtronger remedies take place, ſuch | 
as powder of cuphorbium, or its eſlence, made in well rectified 
ſpirit of wine; or oil of cloves, cinnamon, or guaiacum; ei- 
ther of theſe may be touched on with a pencil, or laid 
upon dry lint, and applied : ſome alſo uſe the corroſive me- 
dicines, the phagadenic water, and ſpirit of vitriol, or of 
ſulphur ; and, in the place of theſe, a ſolution of quickſilver 
in aqua fortis may be uſed with great ſucceſs. When, by 
theſe means, an exfoliation of the bone has been produced, 
the buſineſs is then to treat it with balſamics. KA 
A ſecond method of cure for a greater degree of caries, is 
perforating the bone with the trepan, and dreſſing the part 
aſterwards either with balſamics or with dry lint. By theſe, 
means the exfoliation of the bone is forwarded, and new 
veſſels puſh themſelves through the foraminula, which, join- 


ing with the neighbouring fleſh, make a new covering for } 


the bone. 
The third method of cure is performed by the raſpatory, or 
chiſſel, taking off the corrupted or vitiated part of the bone, 
till all beneath appears white or ruddy, and ſound : and the 
fourth, which is the moſt antient, and the molt ſpeedy, and cer- 
tain method, is by the actual cautery, burning down the viti- 
ated part of the bone. This method, however, is not neceſſary, 
except in great degrees of this diſorder; and in the perform- 
ing it great care muſt be taken not to injure the neighbouring 
ſoft parts: for this reaſon, an aſſiſtant ſhould al ways draw back 
the lips of the wound both ways, while this is performed; and 
if the opening be not wide enough, it ſhould be opened and 
enlarged by ſpunge tents before, or widened by the knife, till 
the bone lies fair, and the part mult be carefully wiped firſt 
with dry lint, from the ſanies; and if there be any fungous 
fleſh, that muſt alſo firſt be removed. One application of the 
cautery, when the diſorder is conſiderable, will ſeldom prove 
ſufficient; it uſually requires to be repeated ſeveral times, at 
proper intervals; and if the caries be of ſuch extent that one 
cautery will not cover it all over, the firſt mult be applied to 
the middle, and the ſucczeling towards its edges. This ope- 
ration is not attended with any great pain, if care be taken not 
to injure the adjacent ſoſt parts; for the bones are, in them- 
ſelves, free from any ſenſe of pain. Where the cranium is the 
ſeat of this diſorder, the cautery is attended wich great hazard, 
as it is alſo in a caries of the ribs, or ſternum, from the neigh- 
bourhood of parts of the utmoſt conſequence to life. The car- 
pus and tarſus alſo will very badly admit of cauterizing, becauſe 
of the neighbourhood of the tendons and ligaments, which it 
is ſcarce poſſible to avoid injuring in the operation, After 
cauterizing the part is to be drefled with dry lint only, or if 
the patient complain of great heat in the part, the lint _ be 
dipped in ſpirit of wine before it is applied; afterwards bal- 
ſamics are to be applied, till the part exfoliate, and then, if the 
cure be perfect, the vacuity will be ſoon filled with new ſound 
fleſn. But if the bone remains bare, or the fleſh it is covered 
with be ſoft and ſpungy, and does not adhere ſufficiently to the 
ſubjacent bone, or where the bane remains diſcoloured; in ei- 
ther of theſe caſes the cure will not ſtand, but the diſorder will 
break out again, unleſs prevented. In theſe caſes therefore, the 
work mult be all done over again, the ſpungy fleſh removed, 
and the actual cautery again applied, otherwiſe the cure can 
never ſtand. Heiſter”'s Surgery, Pp. 204. 

CARIGOJ, in zoology, the name by which ſome authors have 
deſcribed a very remarkable American animal, more uſually 

known by the name of the opo//um. See Oros8um, 

ARIGUEYA, in zoology, the Braſilian name for a very re- 

markable American animal, which we know by the name 

of the of ofſum. See Opos$UM. 

CARIMPANA, in botany, the name of an Indian palm tree, 
deſcribed in the hortus Malabaricus, the leaves of which, when 
full grown, are thirty foot long, and nine foot broad, or more, 
if carefully extended. | 

CARINA { Cycl.) is uſed by anatomiſts to denote the ſpina dorſi. 
Gal. de uſu Part. I. 2. c. 11. Hofm. Comm. ad Eund. ibid. n. 
905. See SPINA, Cycl. and Suppl. + 
ARINA is alſo uſed, by ſome chemiſts, for the twentieth part 
of a drop. Rul. Lex. Alch. p. 134. * 

CARIOUS, the ſtate of a bone putrified or rotten. See CA- 

Es. 


Horchius gives the hiſtory of a . taken out of a carious 


C 


2 Ephem. Acad. N. Cur. Dec. 2. An. 10. Obſ. 167 
177. 
CaRISSing, in antiquity, a quality, or appellation, given by 


© emperors to preſidents, governors of provinces, and others. 
0 Pitiſe, Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 365. 

NI TAS. — The poculum caritatis, or grace cup, was an extraor- 
dinary allowance of wine, or other liquors, wherein the religi- 
ous, at feſtivals, drank in commemoration of their founder and 
benefactors. Cartul. Abb. Glaſt. MS. p. 29. Fac. Law DiRt. 


in voc. 
CARK, or CaRkr, a certain quantity, or meaſure, of wool, 


2 to a thirtieth part of a ſarplar. Stat. 27. Hen. 6. c. 2. 
u. Interp. in voc. Term. de Ley. p. 43. b. See Sar-| 


PLAR. | 
CARLIN, CaRLixe, or CAROLINE, a ſmall ſilver coin, cur- 


C 


rent in Naples and Sicily, equivalent to about four- pence En- 
gliſh, Savar. Dict. Com. T. 1. 41 | 


examination of theſe writers themſelves ſhewin 


CAR 


CARLINA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 


raters of which are theſe : the flower is naturally of the radiat- 
ed kind; its diſk is made up of a number of floſcules, affixed 
to the embryo ſeeds, but its outer edge or circle not of ſemi- 
floſcules, but merely of flat petals, affixed to no embryos, but 
contained in the ſame general cup with the floſcules, which is 
large and prickly. The embryos finally ripen into ſeeds, wing- 
ed with down, and divided from one ancther by imbricated 
leaves. 

The ſpecies ofcarline, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe : 
1. The common car/me, without a ſtalk, and with large pur- 
ple flowers. 2. Ihe common carline, with a large white flower, 
without a ſtalk. 3. Ihe large-flowered, no- ſtalked carline, 
with perennial roots. 4 The ſtalkleſs, gummiferous carline, 
commonly called the white chamelion thiſtle. 5. The ſtalky 
carline, with large white flowers. 6. The ſtalky carliue, with 
large red flowers. 7. The many-headed white carline 8. The 
common wild carline. 9. The wild perennial carline, with 
gold-yellow flowers. 10. The leſter Spaniſh wild carline, 
11. The ſpreading carline, with the leaves and whole appear- 
ance of the atractylis. 12. The umbellated cor/ine of Apulia, 
13. The carline, with a ſpreading purpliſh red flower. Tourn. 
Inſt. p. 500. 


CanLinz radix, in the materia medica, the name of a root 


kept in the ſhops in ſome places, and diſtinguiſhed into two 
kinds, the white and the black ; the white is the root of the 
common carline thiſtle, which produces no ſtalk, the other of 
the carlina cauleſcens, called the black chamclion thiſtle. 

The white carline root is of the thickneſs of one's thumb, and 
is often two foot long; it is brown on the outſide, and white 
within, and ſhould be choſen plump, firm, and well dricd. It 
is accounted a very great medicine in peſtilential diſeaſes. 

The black is a ſma!ler and ſhorter root than the white, and is 
much leſs eſteemed in medicine. Ihe plant which produces the 
white grows very frequent with us on hilly places, and is a very 
ſingular plant, producing a number of 1 long prickly and 


jagged leaves, and, in the center of them, a large purple flower, 


of the thiſtle kind, but growing cloſe to the ground; the other 
is very frequent in France, but is not met with in England 

Carline is eſteemed a very powerful ſudorific and alexipharmic. 
Schroder tells us alſo, that it is good againſt wornis, and in drop- 


ſies; and that it is a powerful emmenagogue and diuretic, 
3 * 
Pomet's Hiſt. of drugge, p 46. 


CARLOSTADIANS. Sce CAROLOSTADIANS, 
CARMEN (Gel.) was antiently a denomination given to pre- 


cepts, laws, prayers, imprecations, and all ſolemn formulæ, 
couched in a few words, placed in a certain order, though 
written in proſe. Vid. A. Gell. I. q. c. 2. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. 
1. 1. c. 9. §. 14. Ejuſd. Bibl. Lat. I. 1. c. 2. F. 7. 

In which ſenſe it was that the elder Cato wrote a carmen de mo- 
ribus, which was not in verſe, but proſe. 


CARMEN / iare, a ſet of antient verſes compoſed by Numa, aud 


ſung by the Salii, accompanied with the claihing of ancylia, or 
ſacred bucklers. Kenn. Rom. Ant. P. 2.1. 2.c. 5. p. 75. See 
SALI1 and ANCYLE, Cycd. 


CARMEN alſo denotes a form of prayer, or words whereby divers 


among the antients devoted themſelves. Such was that of the 


Decii, ſpoken of by Pliny. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 3 8. c. 2. Pitiſc, 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 365 


CARMENIAN woz/, a denomination given to a kind of goat's 


hair, brought from Carmenia, orCaramania, a country of Aſia 
minor. Stat. Abr. 8vo. Vol. 1. Tit. Cuſtoms. §. 2cg. 


CARMINE /eed. Sec Cnovan. | 
CARNABADIUM, in the materia medica of the antients, a 
name given to a drug frequently mentioned by the Greek 


and Arabian writers, It is properly an Arabian word which 


the Greeks have adopted, and given a Greek termination 


to, writing it K«vetd4.v, Guillandini ſuppoſes this to be the 
ſame with the durunegi or doronicum of the ſame authors; 
but nothing can be more abſurd than ſuch an opinion, an 

that they 
rg mag y A uſed it for caraway, or caruiſeed, and ſometimes 
for the Æthiopian cummin ſeed. Nicomedes, in his gloſ- 
ſary, tranſlates the carnabadion; Æthiopian cummin. Niy⸗ 
repſus gives it the fame meaning, and Hierophylus, who 
mentions it among the ſeeds uſed in preſerving fruits, ſays 
that it comes from the Eaſt, and that it is the ſame that 
is called Æthiopian cummin by others. It ſeems, therefore, 
that a great many authors uſed it as a name of this ſeed, 
and we find as many uſing it alſo for caraway ſeed : none, 
however, have ever named it as a root, which muſt be al- 
lowed before it could rationally be ſuſpected to be doronicum, 


even though its virtues were as like thoſe of that drug as 


they are different. * | 
ARNATIONS, in gardening. — Theſe flowers are propagated 
two ways, the one by ſeed, the other by layers; the firſt of 
theſe methods is the way to raiſe new flowers, the other is 
the way to preſerve and multiply thoſe of former years. 
For the raiſing them from ſeed, great care muſt be taken 
to procure good ſeed, and ſome pots or boxes muſt be filled 
with = freſh light earth, mixed with rotten cow-duog. 
The ſced is to be ſown not too thick on this, and a little 
of the ſame light earth ſifted over it; then the pots are to 


$ 
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be expoſed to the morning ſun, till eleven a clock, and 
ently watered as they require. I he ſeed muſt be ſown 
n April. In a month the plants will appear; they muſt be 
kept clear of weeds, and in June they muſt be tranſplanted 
into ſome beds of the ſame earth, in an open airy ſitua- 
tion. They muſt be ſet here at four inches diſtance, and 
kept clear from weeds, and watered as there ſhall be ſeen 
occaſion ; they may remain here till Auguſt ; from hence 
they muſt then be removed into other beds of the ſame 
earth, and planted at fix inches diſtance, and in this place 
they are to be left to flower, 
When they are in flower the-fineſt kinds ſhould be marked, 
and all the layers that can be, ſhould, during the time of 
their flowering, be laid down frem them : toward the latter 
end of Auguſt theſe will have taken root, and they are then 
to be taken off, and planted out into pots, two in each pot. 
The method of laying them is this. Slip off the leaves 
from the lower part of the ſhoot intended to be laid, and 
cut a flit in one of the middle joints, and cut off the tops of 
the leaves, and cut out the ſwelling part of the joint, where 
the lit is made; then raiſe the earth about the place a little, 
and bend down the ſlit part of the joint into it, * the 
top upright, and faſten it in its place by a hooked ftick, ſtuck 
into the ground over it, and cover it with earth; then give it 
a gentle watering, and repeat this as often as is neceſſary, and 
in ſix weeks the layers will have taken ſo much root as to be 
ready to tranſplant ; they are then to be planted ſingle, in pots 
of a prepared earth, of a hazel land, or under turf-earth of 
* paſture, with a mixture of old cow-dung, or the rotten dung 
of a melon bed. "The turf ſhould be taken with the ſoil, and 
the whole ſuffered to lie and mellow together for ſix or eight 
months before it is wanted, turning it often in the mean time. 
"They require ſhelter in the winter ſeaſon, and as it is difficult 
to ſhelter a large number in their pots, which are ufually nine 
inches over, it may be a better way to plant them out in Au- 
guſt in very ſmall pots, ſteltering a number of theſe all win- 
ter in a frame; and in the middle of February they may be 
tranſplanted into the pots they are to flower in: theſe, in 
April, ſhould be ſet out upon a ſtage of boards, open to the 
South-eaſt, but defended from the weſt winds, and not too 
near trees, walls, or buildings, where they are to flower. Mill. 
Gard. Dict. in voc. 

CARNEIA, Kaz, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Apollo, 
ſurnamedCarneus, held in moſt cities of Greece, but eſpecially 
at Sparta, where it was firſt inſtituted. 
The reaſon of the name, as well as the occaſion of the inſti- 
tution, is controverted. It laſted nine days, beginning on the 

_ 13th of the month Carneus. The ceremonies were an imi- 
tation of the method of living, and diſcipline uſed in camps. 
Nine ox, or tents, were erected, in each of which nine 
men of three different tribes lived the ſpace of nine days, dur- 
ing which time they were obedient to a public cryer, and did 
nothing without expreſs order. from him. The chief pricſt 
who attended this ſolemnity was named Agetes; beſides whom, 
there were five miniſters called carneatæ, who were obliged to 


hold their office four 2 and to remain batchelors during 


that time. Meurs. Græc. Feriat Caſlelan, de Feſt. Græc. 
Pott. Arch. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. p. 408. 
CARNELIAN. See the article SA RDA. | 
CARNEUM. opercu/um, in anatomy, a name given by ſome 
writers to a muſcle of the abdomen, called by Veſalius the 
principium recti abdominis; and by Fallopius, the muſculus car- 
naſus. It is now generally known by the name of pyramidalis. 
See the article PYRAMIDALIS. 


CARNEY, a diſeaſe in horſes, wherein their mouths become ſo 


furred that they cannot eat. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 


CARNICULA is uſed by ſome for a caruncle, more particularly 
for that fleſhy ſubſtance which inveſts the teeth. C. Lex. 


Med. p. 13 
CARNID, in 


ſubſtances. 


Serapio deſcribes the ſandarach and yellow orpiment of Di- 
oſcorides under the name of narneth, which is evidently the 
ſame word with zarnich, only corruptly ſpelt; and he no 
where uſes the word ſandarach as a name for any mineral | 
ſubſtance, but always applies it to the gum of the juniper, 
ſo called alſo by Dioſcorides. Aviſenna's interpreter, on 
the contrary, uſes the word ſandarach as a name of orpi- 
ment, and that not only of the red kind, but of orpiment'in 
general, calling the title of one of his chapters, De arſenico, 
a. We have applied the word arſenic of late 
days to the common ratſbane, a poiſonous preparation of co- 
balt ; but the antients, not acquainted with this poiſon, uſed 
the word arrenicon, or arſenicon, as they differently ſpelt it, 
ſor orpiment. Aviſenna mentions'three kinds of this mineral, 
the white, the yellow, and the red; the two latter of thefe 
have been always well known, but the white kind was ſup- 
poſed never to have exiſted, but to have been in error of the 


id eſt, ſand 


in natural hiſtory, a name given by Averrhoes to 
what is called zarnich by more antient writers. He calls the 
yellow orpiment by the name carnid, without any epithet or 
addition; but the red he diſtinguiſhes by the epithet akmer. 
"This ſeems, however, not to be a diſtinctive term, but to take 
in the red arſenic, and the ſandarach of that author; which he 
diſtinguiſhes, however, in his writings, as two very different 


copies, till Dr. Hill proved it to exiſt in nature, and def. 


CARNOUS leaf, among botanifts. See LEAF. 
CARNOSUS muſcuius, in anatomy, a name given 


2 


| 


CAR 


ribed 


it among the zarnichs in his hiſtory of foſſils. See the article 


ZARNICH: 


CARNIFEX, among the Rotnans, the common executioner. 


By reaſon of the odiouſneſs of his office, the car niſex was ex. 
preſiy prohibited by the laws from having his dwelling-hou, 
within the city. Cic. Orat. pro Rabir, c. 5. Piri. Lex 
Ant. T. 1. p. 365, Kenn, Rom Ant. P. 2.1. 3. c. 13. p. "i 
In middle age writers carniſex alſo denotes a butcher, Du Cas, 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 848. o 
Under our Daniſh kings, the carnifex was an officer of great 
dignity ; being ranked with the archbiſhop of York, earl Goc. 
win, and the lord ſteward. Flor. Wigorn An. 1049, þ * 
Hardecanutus Alfricum Ebor. Archiep, Goodwinum comiten 

Edricum diſpenſatorem, Thrond ſuum carnificem, & all; n ty 
dignitat's viros Londinum miſit. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 125. 


CARNIFICATION, the making of, or turning to fleſh. 


Phyſicians give inſtances of the carnification of bones, that i; 
where the bones loſe their natural conſiſtence, and become ſoft 
and fleſhy. This is a tranſmutation which is the reverſe of of. 
ſification. Vid. Jour. des Scav. T. 8c. p. 267, ſeq. Mem, 
de Trev. 1722. p. i623, ſeq. Item 1726. p. 1146. Sc O. 
SIFICATION and BoNE. BY 


CARNIVAL. See CARNAVAI. 
CARNIVOROUS (Cycl.) — To the arguments uſed by Dr, 


Wallis and others, to prove that man is not naturally ry; 
vorous, Dr. Tyſon anſwers, that if man had been deſigned by 
nature not to be carnivorous, there would doubtleſs have been 
found ſomewhere in the globe, people who do not feed on 
fleſh ; and as hiſtory ſeems not to furniſh any inſtance heiesf, 
may not we ſay, that what is done univerſally by the whole 
ſpecies, is natural? For what the Pythagoreans did in abſtain- 
ing from fleſh, was on the principle of a tranſmigration, a 
miſtake'in their philoſophy, not a law of nature: and though 
in ſome countries, men feed more ſparingly on fleſh than in 
others, this is owing to their own choice, frum the advantage 
they perceive by it. J 
That carnivorous animals are not always without a colon and 
czcum ; nor are all animals carnivorus which have thoſe parts; 
but that the carigueya,or opoſſum, for inſtance, has both a co- 
lon and a cæcum, yet feeds on poultry, and other fleſh ; wheie- 
as the hedge-hog has neither colon nor cæcum, and thercfote 
ought to be carnivorous, yet it feeds only on vegetables; add, 
that hogs, which have both, will feed on fleth greedily enough 
when they can get it; and that rats and mice, which have 
large cæcums, feed on bacon, as well as bread and cheeſe. 
That from the multitude of carnivorous animals which want 
thoſe parts, and of non- carnivorous which have one or both, 
no ſafe concluſion can be drawn ; fince we might as well ar- 
ue, that becauſe the neat-kind, ſtag-kind, goat-kind, and 
eep-kind, which live on herbage, have four ſtomachs, there- 
fore all thoſe which have not four ſtomachs were not deſigned 
by nature to be graminivorous; whereas the horſe kind and 
hare-kind have but one ſtomach, yet feed on graſs like the 
former: Add, that in many animals which live on the ſame 
ſort of food, the ſtructurè of the ſtomach is found very dif- 
ferent ; and that in others which live on different foods, . 
gr. on fleſh, on fruits, on graſs, &c. the ſtomachs are found 
ſo like, that 'tis difficult to aſſign any difference between 
them; and if we cannot make a judgment what food 1s 
moſt natural to an animal from the ſtructure of its ſtomach, 
which is the part moſt concerned in digeſting it, much leſs a 
we judge from the colon or cæcum, which are parts remote 
from the ſtomach, and rather ſeem as a cloaca for the recepton 
of the fæces, than of uſe for digeſting or diſtributing the 
food. | 7 
In fine, ſince man has all manner of teeth, fit for the pie 
paration of all ſorts of foods, ſhould it not rather ſeem that na- 
ture intended we ſhould live on all? And as the alimental) 
duct in the human-kind is fitted for digeſting all ſorts of food, 
may we not rather conclude that nature did not intend to 
ny us any? Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 269. p. 775, feq- 
*Tis no leſs diſputed, whether mankind were carnver be 
fore the flood ? St. Jerom, Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, and other 
antients maintain that animal food was then totally forbidden ; 
which opinion is alſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported among the modern 
by Curcellæus , and refuted by Heidegger, Danzius, Þo- 
chart, &t. Þ — [*Vid. Curcell. de eſu Sang. inter Chuiſtia. 
bd Heidegg. de Libert. Chriſtian, a lege cibaria, c. 2. ſeq hem 
Hiſt. Patriarch. P. 1. Exerc. 15. p. 390. Wal. Lex. Phil. P- 
235, ſeq. Danz. Diſp. de Creophagia ante diluvium licith 
Selden. de Jur. Nat. & Gent. ſecund. diſcipl. Hebr. |. 7- Ty 
Bochart, Hieroz. I. 1. c. 2. © Budd. Hiſt. Ecclef. Vet. I 
T. M p.. er 3 


] | 
CARNIUS, in chronology, the Syracuſian name for the Athen. 


an month metagitnion; which was the ſecond of their yea!» and 


anſwered to the latter part of our July and beginning of Au- 


guſt. See Mr TAOITNIoN, and MonTH. 


by Talg 
and others to a muſcle, called by Veſalius the beginning 


of tf 


ſtraight muſcle of the abdomen, and now generally knov" 1 
/ the name of ramidal px. 
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in the materia medica, a name by which fome | 


«A ÞNUBIA 5 
ang called the carob, or ſweet pipe. Dale, Pharm. 
08. ici fruit, called alſo ceratia, 

ba, a medicinal pod or fruit, 
CAR ins dels reputed a dryer and aſtringent. Alleyn, Diſ- 


2. c. 36. n. 55. 8 . 

1 15 TL 0 ddinich weight, amounting to che 24th 
part of a grain. It is alſo called prime. Ruſt, Dict. I. 1. in 
voc. Trey. Dict. 1. 1463. „ FED 
CARCENON, K=gomy ſometim alſo called carenim, _ 
wine boiled down, till a third be evaporated. Gor. Med. ef. 
Linden, Ex. 10. §. 194 ſeq. Ceft. Lex. _ 
p 1438. 1 ei i 
ſome phyſicians, denote venereal puſtules on 

1 * Alſo om pudendorum, Caſt. Lex. Med. 


, 4 3 A « 
or CARLOSTADIANS; an antient ſect. 


p- 13 8. 
IANS at fed 
e 25, who denied the real preſence of Chriſt 


or branch, of - bet 
j chariſt. Tn 
Js 4 aan, thus denominated from their leader Andrew Ca- 
Er who having * been archdeacon of Wit- 
temberg, was converted by uther, and proved the firſt of all 
the reformed clergy who took a wife ; but diſagreeing after- 
wards with Luther, chiefly in the point of the ſacrament; found- 
ed a fect apart. The Caroloſtadiuns are the ſame with what 
are otherwiſe denominated Sacramentarians, and agree in moſt 
things with the Zuinglians. Prateol. Elench. Hæret. I. 2. n. 
8. Jour. des Scav. I'. 47. p. 653. See SacRAMRENTARIAx, 
and ZUInGLIAN, Cycl. : 
CAROLUS (Gl.) is uſed for a ſmall copper French coin, mixt 
with a little proportion of ſilver, firſt truck by Charles VIII. of 
France, whence it took its name ; being at the time when it 
ceaſed to be current, valued at ſix deniers. Savar. Dict. Com. 
T. 1. K $66. | x | 
CAROPI, 1 botany, a name given by the inhabitants of the Phi- 
lippine iſlands to a plant more uſually known among authors 
by the name of tugus, a plant greatly eſteemed by the natives, 
and ſuppoſed by Camelli to be the true amomumof the Greeks, 
ſo much valued in thoſe antient times. See Tuc ubs. 
CAROTEEL, in matters of commerce, denotes a certain 
weight or quantity of divers kinds of goods, ex. gr. of cloves, 
from four to five hundred weight, of currants from five to nine 
hundred weight, of mace about three hundred weight, and of 
nutmegs from fix to ſeven and an half hundred weight, Dict. 
Ruſt. 1 1. in voc. e 22 | 3 
CARO TIC is uſed by ſome writers to denote thoſe who are 
. ſeized with the carus. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. An. 1. p. 
4. Trey. Dict. Univ, T. 1. p. 1454. , See Caxvs, Gal. 
CARP, in ichthyologys ſee. the article CVYTRIN Vuvs. 
The carp is the molt valuable of all kinds of fiſh for the ſtock- 
ing of ponds. It is very quick in its growth, and brings forth 
the ſpawn three times in a year; ſo that, the increaſe is very 
great : the female does not begin to breed till eight or nine 
years old, ſo that in breeding-ponds a ſupply muſt be kept of 
carp of that age. . The beſt judges allow, that in W a 
breeding pond four males ſhould be allowed to every twelye 
females. Ihe uſual growth of a carp is two or three, inches 
in length in a year, but in ponds: which receive the fattening 
of common ſewers they have been known to grow from five 
inches to eighteen in one year. 
A feeding pond of one acre | 
two hundred carp of three years old, three hundred of two 
years old, and four hundred of a year old. Carp de- 
light greatly in ponds that have marley ſides.; they love 
alſo clay ponds welt ſheltered from the winds, and grown with 
weeds, and with long graſs at the edges, which they feed on 
in the hot months. Carp, and tench thrive very faſt in ponds 
and rivers near the ſea, where the water is a little brackiſh, 
but they are not ſo well taſted as thoſe which liye in clear wa- 
ter. No fiſh will thrive in a pond where there are many roach, 
except the pike which feeds on them. Grains, blood, chick- 
ens guts, and the like; may be at times thrown into ponds 
Where there are carp, to help to fatten the fiſh, 
If the breeding and feeding this fiſh were a thing more un- 
derſtyod than it is at, preſent, the advantages might be ve- 
Ty great, and fiſhponds become as valuable an article as gar- 
dens. The gentleman who has land in his own hands, may, 
beſide ſormiſhing his own table, and making, preſents to his 
friends, raiſe a great deal of money, and very Mb Co 
improve his land at the ſame time, ſo as to make it really 
pou more this way, than by any other employment whatever. 
ppoſe the place a meadow of forty ſhillings an acre, four 
ecres of this in pond will return every year very eaſily a 
thouſand fed carps from the leaſt ſize that is eaten to fif- 
Cen inches long, beſide pikes, pearch, tench, and other fry. 
Suppoſe the me are ſaleable at from ſixpence to a ſhilli 
Piece, they will bring twenty-five pound, which is fx 
2e Billings 2 acre for the land made into wa wet + | 
nen a great deal of water is deſigned to be brought, they firſt 
cpi off the ground on which the bank is to. and, and form 
the pan of the pond. The 
own hand, and 
making his pond, if neat his other land ; for the earth that 
Niere out may 
rice of manure for ime. 
Sores, You. | a long time 5 
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extent, will very well feed 


e gentleman who keeps land in his 
will do this, will find no, expence in the! 


be had en the Lands and will Give ll the 


CARPACK, inthe Ægyptian dreſs, a ſort of 


| Very.pureſt and 


1 alſo brought from the 
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If the foil about the waters be mooriſh, the making a pond 
will keep up a ſupply of water that will make it always 
moiſt, and it will ſerve excellently for the planting of oziers, 
which will turn to 2 very conſiderable account. If cattle 
graze near the large ponds they will ſerve them for water- 
ing places, and they will delight to ſtand in them in hot 
weather, in which caſe their dung which falls in is a fine 
food for the fiſh, at the ſame time that it does great good 
alſo to the cattle. | 

1 he carp is a very cunning and wary fiſh, it very -often 
eſcapes the net, and, when angled for, requires great ſkill 
and patience in the ſportſman to make any great work of 
it. The carp always chuſes the deepeſt parts of ponds and 
rivers, and in the laſt it is generally found in places where 


tde ſtream is leaſt perceptible. Ihe carp will never bite in 


cold weather ; and in the hot months the angler can never 
be either too early in the morning, or too late in the even- 
ing for the ſport; when he has once taken the bait, there 
is no fear of his getting away, for he is one of the leather- 
mouth'd fiſhes. | SS 
The tackle in fiſhing for tarp muſt be very ſtrong, and 
it will be proper to bait the place before-hand where he is 
to be fiſhed for, with a coarſe paſte. The red worm is 
the beſt bait in March, the cade in June, and the graſs- 
hopper in July, Auguſt, and September. 
Not only theſe baits, but a ſweet paſte may be uſed in 
angling for carp, with great ſucceſs. I here are many kinds 
of theſe paſtes made up by the anglers, but the general ba- 
ſis of them all is ſugar or honey with flour : theſe ſort of 
paſtes are not only proper to bait the hook with, but they 
may be thrown into the water ſome hours before to draw 
the fiſh together. It may be proper alſo to bring the carp 
to the place intended for the angling for them, by throw- 
ing in cow-dung and blood, or bran and blood mixed to- 
gether, ſome chickens guts cut ſmall, and ſmall pellets 
of theſe ſweet paſtes: this will learn them to frequent the 
place, as a part beſt ſupplied with food, and the having 
fed with ſafety before, will make them the leſs ſuſpe& the 
bait on the hook. A very much eſtec med paſte is made 
thus; take common wheat flour, and veal; or any other 
oung meat, of each equal quantities, beat them together 
in a mortar, till the meat is thoroughly diflolyed, 1 5 
to pigces; then add about half the quantity of honey; beat 
it well together again, and finally add more flour till the 
whole is of a proper conſiſtence. This has the advantage of 
a paſte, and an animal bait at once, and hangs well upon 
the hooks ſo that it ſeldom miſſes ſucceſs, Mortim. Huſband- 
„T. 1. p. 294. VVV 
1s make the — in a pond grow large and fat, the growth 
of graſs under the water ſhould be by all means poſſible en- 
couraged ; to this purpoſe as the water decreaſes in the be- 
inning of ſummer, the ſides of the pond left naked and dry, 
ould be well raked with an iron rake, to deſtroy all the 
weeds, and cut up the ſurface of the earth; hay-ſeed ſhould 
be ſown plentifully in theſe places, and more ground prepared 


in the ſame manner as. the water. falls more and more away. 


By this means there will be a fine and plentiful growth of 
young graſs along the ſides of the pond to the water's. edge, 
and when the rains fill up the ,pond again this will be all 


buried under the water, and will make a feeding place 4 


the fiſh, where they will come early in the morning, an 


will fatten. greatly upon what they find there. 


CarP-fone, lapis carpionis, a kind of gem ſaid to be found in the 


fauces, by others in the back-bone of the carp fiſh, about the 
ſize of a peaz of à triangular figure, and white colour with- 
out, but yellow within. It is ſuppoſed to be of uſe againſt 
the ſtone, and ebullitions of the bile, being taken in powder, 
or held in the mouth. Rul. Lex. Alch.. p. 279. voc. lapis. 
Nicolſ. Lapid, P. 3. c. 47. | 


CARP-meals, a coarſe kind of cloth, made in the Northern parts 
of England. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 


0 | a ſor red cap turned up 
with furr, which ſome make a cuſtom of wearing in com- 
mon, though it is prpperly a part of the dreſs of the inter- 
preters, only, the ſame cap with muſlin tied round it being 
more properly the common dreſs. Pococt's Ægypt, p. 191. 


CARPASIUM Ain. See Linum Carpaſum 
CARPASPM, or Cary asium, in the 


materia medita of the a#- 
fen ae name of a poiſonous gum, exſudating from a tree, ſo 
ike myzrh in appearance that many periſhed by the error of uſing 
it inſtead of myrrh, or mixed among it. Weare; at this time; 
wholly ignorant of what it was, but that it was à gumexſ, udating 
from a tree is plain, from the accqunt of Nioſcoridesz whs 
calls it opocarpaſum; as we do the flowing balm, of Gilead, 
op:ba/ſamum. , The wood of the tree which produced it; he 
calls xylocarpaſum, in the ſame manner as the other wood is 
called ayJobalfamum; This wood was little leſs poiſonous than 
the carpaſum; or gum itſelf, ,  , 4 
en tells us that the carfaſum was like 
and fineſt kind, and that thoſe 
molt curious of all to have fine myrrh, oſten met with the 
carpgſum among it, and gave death, inſtead. of relief to the 
ns they adminiſtred it to. We find by the words of Galen 
in this place, that this gum was not only like myrrh, but was 
ame places, and was often mixed with 


people who were 


.# 


it, and we may collect from the ſame account that it was a 


Cc 


The word is formed from the French charpentier, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame, formed of charfpente, which denotes timber; or 


- Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1, p. 684, ſeq. voc. charpente and char- | 


tion from joiners, who were called carpenters of the little hat- 
Ship-CARPENTER is he employed in the docks, in the co 
194. 
CARPENTER of @ ſbip is an officer at ſea, whoſe buſineſs is to 
ing, careening, breaming, and the like. 


- He is to watch the timber of the veſſel that it do not rot; con- 
ſult frequently with other officers on the ſtate of the maſts, 


The carpenter has a mate under him, and a crew or gang to 
CARPENTUM, in antiquity, a denomination common to divers 


ſorts of vehicles, anſwering to coaches as well as waggons, or | 
even carts among us. Vid. Prifc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 367, 


CARPERA, in ichthyology, a name given by Cuba, ar 


. 
* 


0 
* 


ARPEN TER, (C.) an artificer whoſe buſineſs is to cut, 


CARPERTTARIA, in botany, 
Sz 


in ſpring. 
CARPESIA, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given 


15 


neta and others, and made an ingredient in cordial and 


CAR 


it The fineſt myrrh uſually had moſt of this poiſon among 


fweet-ſcented gum, for otherwiſe no body could have miſtaken 
it for myrrh. | 

Uranus, in treating of the Abyflines, = people of Arabia; froth 
whoſe country the antients had their fineſt mytrh, mentions 
a poiſonous drug, which he calls cerpathos or ca puthus; this is 
a {mall variation of the name, one of the moſt common dia- 
lects of the Greek language changing the es, into , th; and in 
this very ward, though given in another meaning, we find an 
inſtance of it; for the cityCarfaſus or Carpaſia, in the iſland of 
Cyprus is,according to Stephens,calledCarpathus by Xenagoras. 
The word carpaſus among the"Greeks ſignifies alſo a ſort of 
linnen made of manufactured flax, and the Latin carbaſus uſed as 
the name of a fail, is, by the beſt critics, ſuppoſed to be a word 
ſtretched too far, the original meaning being no more than 
that of the Greek carpa/us,linnen. 


faſhion, and join timber, and other wood for the purpoſes of 
building. | 
rather from the Latin carpentarius, a maker of carpenta. Vid. 


pentier. 


Some will alſo have carpentarius to have been uſed for him 


who drove a carpentum, or carriage *; anſwering to a coach- 
man among us: but Henninius denies this acceptation of the 
word d. — [Berg. de Viis Milit l. 4. Set. 10. $. 8. > Hen- 
nin. Not ad eund. ibid. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 367.] See 
CARPENTUM. 

Carpenters were antiently denominated by the French, carpen- 
ters of the great hatchet, de la grand coignte, by way of diſtinc- 
chet, de la petite coignie. Savar. Dit. Comm. Supp. p. 136. 
ru- 
ion and "repairing of veſſels. Aubin. Dict. Mar. 

have things in readineſs for keeping the veſſel in repair; and 
to attend the ſtopping leaks, fiſhing maſts or yards, alſo caulk- 


yards; and in time of battle he is to have plugs, tampions, 
and planks ready for 
cannon. Aubin. Dict. Mar p. 194. 


command on neceſſary occaſions, 


The carpentum was originally a kind of carr, or vehicle where- 
in the Roman ladies were carried; though in after-times it 
was alſo uſed in war. & 
Some derive the word a carro; others from Carmenta, mother 
of Evander, by a converſion of the m into p, carpentum for 
carmentum. Thus Ovid, - | | cf 
Nam prius Aufonias matres Carpenta veheba 
Heac queque ab Evandri dicta parente reor. 
Ovid. Faſt. 1. 1. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 150. 


other writers on 
PRINUS. 


, to the carp. See the article Cy- 


the barbarea or winter-cre 
Chabreus, p. 278. 


to a kind of ſpice, or aromatic drug, often mentioned by 


machic medicines. This was a vegetable ſubſtance, being the 
top ſhoots of young twigs of an odoriferous ſhrub, growing 
in 2 and ſmelling very like the fineſt cinnamon. 
Galen, w 


ten have the word ewes bitter, inſtead: of Pontitum; but as 
we learn by Stephens's accounts that the Laerticum was de- 


rived from Laertes, the name of amountain in Pamphylia, 
where the drug was gathered, it is moſt probable that the 
other name alſo was derived from the name of ſome other 
place where it was z and it does not ſeem from any 
accounts given us of either kind of carpeſium, that the epi- 
-thet bitter could 


8 


Julius Scaliger, in his exercitations againſt Cardan, is of opi- 


nion that this latter kind had the name Pontic,” betauſe of its | 


being brought from Pontus, but he forgets that Galen ſays ex- 
0 preſly that both were gathered on the mountains of Pamphy- 
lia. Ir is evident that the ſecond, as well as the firſt name is 
a derivative of the name of ſome mountain of that country, 


repairing breaches made by the enemies 


forme | 


a name uſed by ſome authors for | 
a wild plant common in hedges | a 
97s CARPOS, Kare, fruit. The word in this ſenſe is too le 


o mentions this drug very. frequently. makes too 


* 
— 


kinds of it different in neſs: the one he calls Larrticum, 
and the other Ponticum, but he ſays that they both were gathered 
on the mountains of Pamphylia. Some of the copies of Ga- | 


and it may be a falſe ſpelling for Adricon or Szedricon, either of 
which give us the known names of mountain there. The 


2 
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great reaſons even againſt this. 


CAR ONE, in ichthyology, a name given b 


being roots, becauſe called hab and carpi he 
 "tainly are ſuch, only called fruits becauſe they ſupply * 1 
of fruits to the cater, | 
| "called fruits by many of che old authrs, and Theopht 
by any means be applied to them. Galen, 


de Med, Simp. I. 7. CAR 


CARPUS; See the article Waist. 


CARR, rarrum, in the middle age, denoted 
or carriage, either by land or ſea, Kenn. G loll. ad Paroch 


© 


3 


likenefs in ſbund of the words carpaſrum and carpeſ b 

given occaſion to ſome to ſuppoſe them the ſame th = 
they muſt have read very little of the antients who fail 
this error. "The carpaſium was a gum ſo nearly reſemblin 


fineſt myrrh, that it was often miſtaken for it: it 
the country of the Abyſſines, and was often mixed with the 


thing; hut 
ino 
g the 
came from 


myrrh, and was fo terrible a poiſon that many lives were loft 
by the taking it among, or in of, myrrh. This Galen 1 
ſures us. hat the carpeſium was not this ſubſtance, is 8 
evident, ſince it was neither a gum nor a poiſon, but 3 | f 
and cordial internal medicine, and the young ſhoots of 2 Fn 
or ſhrub: but what it really was is not fo clear. AQ 
arius is of opinion that the carpeſia and the cubebs ws 
the fame thing; but this is evidently erronzous : . 
nearer the mark who ſuppoſe it to have been th 
ſhoots of the tree whoſe fruit was the cubebs ; 


they aue 
e youn 

g but ther are 
Scaliger, Exercit. 
As the antients uſed both this drug and cubebs, it is certain 
that had they both been the produce of the ſame tree, they 
muſt have known it; and this it is plain they did not know for 
they have no where named any ſuch thing, but, on the contra: 

they have expreſly ſaid, that the carpeſia was the ſhoots of 2 tall 
tree, which produced no fruit. Aviſenna gives alſo this ac. 
count, and adds, that it grew, in his time, on mount Leba- 
non, and that the part gathered for uſe was certain twigs, ve- 
ry long, cylindric, and but little thicket than a needle, which 
had a very fragrant ſmell. 


CARPESIUM, in the materia medica, a name given by {ome 


authors to cubebs. Ger, Emac. ind. 2. See Carpesra 


CARPET (Cycl.) — The chief furniture of the Turkiſh houſes 


are carpets, or mats of Grand Cairo, neatly wrought with 
ſtraw, ſpread on the ground. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 155, p. 
444, ſeq. 


CARPET-4nights, a denomination given to gown-men and other) 


of peaceable profeſſions, who, on account of their birth, office, 
or merits to the public, or the like, are, by the prince, raiſed 
to the dignity of knighthood. 

They take the appellation carpet, by reaſon they uſually receive 
their honours from the king's hands in the court, &nceling ona 
carpet. 

By which they are diftinguiſhed from knights created in 
the 'camp, or field of battle, on account of their military 
proweſs. 

Carpet-knights poſſeſs a medium between thoſe called trn:b, or 
dunghilk knights, who only purchaſe, or merit the honour by 
their wealth; and tnmipghts-batchelors, who are created for their 
ſervices in the wars. Vid. Marth Book of Hon. Dec. 2. Ep b. 


; CARPINUS, the hornbeam, in botany, the name of a genus of 


trees, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the 
catkin kind, being compoſed of a number of ſmall leaves, 2. 
fixed to an axis in a ſquammoſe manner, under each of which 
there ſtand a great number of ſtamina : theſe are the barren 
male flowers, the embryo fruits appearing in other parts of the 
tree, between the leaves of larger and more beautiful ſpikes; 
which finally become a fruit of an umbilicated kind,compreſſed 
and ftriated, and containing a roundiſh nut or kernel, pointe 
at one end, | ; 
There is only one known ſpecies of the carpinus, which is tit 
common hornbeam. Torn. Inſt. p. 582. | 
Salyian to the 
fiſh called by other writers carpio lacus Benact. It is a ſpecis 
of the falmon-kind, and is the fame with that fiſh called i 
ſome parts of England the gilt charre. Artedi diſtinguiſhes - 
from the other ſpecies of the falmons by calling it the fm!" 
* with five rows of teeth in the palate. See the article 
ALMO. | | | 


known and underftood to admit of any explanation; but" 
neceſſary to obſerve that the old Greek writers did not = 
ſtrictly to the ſenſe of the word, limiting it, as we do, to - 
part of a plant or tree which ſucceeds the flower, and in vl. 
the ſeeds are contained; but they often uſed it in a larger _ 
and expreſſed by it the eſculent part of a plant, though it 


not ſerve to this purpoſe. Thus the roots of the bulbust wh 


and many other plants of this kind, are called, even by Ie 
ophraſtus, carpi ; and, in ſome of the leſs known plants, gez 
errors have ariſen from this. The Arabians expreſſed b 1 
word herb, what the Greeks did by ca pos, and uſed it u 


ſame unlimited ſenfe, and this having not been obſerved, de 


have m commentators arguing for certain ſubſtances 1 


The roots of the truſi or avellan 0 


preſly calls the tuberous roots of the arachidna its 3 * 
M Aectemium imteriir, in anatomy, a name girch * 
gelius to the muſcle called by Albinus unis int! nus, 
Winſlow, inte / nas cubjta'rs. 
vehich 


any fort of 7 


tig. in voc. caratta. | 


| | OS | ele © 
\ ST CABRACAY a name given by the Portage 
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CAR 


the veſſels they fend to Braſil and the Eaſt-Indies; being very 


built, and fitted for fight, as well as burthen. heir 
capacity lies in their depth, which is very extraordinary, They 
are narrower above than underneath, and have ſometimes ſe- 
ven or eight floors z they carry about 2000 ton, and are capa- 
ble of lodging 2000 men; but of late they are but little uſed. 
Formerly they were alſo in uſe among the knights of Rhodes, 
as well as among the Genoeke, and other Italians. | Vid. Du 
Cance, Gloſſ. Lat. T. r. p. 171. Aquin. Lex. Milit. I. 1. 

5 (71, Vocab. Cruſc. I. 2. p 287. 
It is a cuſtom among the Portugueſe, when the carracs return 
from India, not to bring any boat or ſloop for the ſervice of the 
ſhip, beyond the iſland of St. Helena; at which place they fink 
them on purpoſe, in order to take from the crew all hopes or 
poſſibility of ſaving themſelves, in caſe the veſſel be thrown 
away. Aubin. Dict. Mar. p. 17t. WK: 

CARRAGO, in antiquity, a kind of fortification, or.defence 
about a camp, compoſed of carts, wapgons, and the like 
vehicles, chained or faſtened together; chiefly uſed by the 
barbatous nations. Vid. Veget. I. 3. c. 10. Stewech, ad eund, 
ibid. 1 Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. £63. ; 

CARRARA marble, among our artificers, the name of a ſpecies 
of white marble, which was called marmor Lunenſe, and Li- 
guſtrium by the antients : it is diſtinguiſhed from the Pa- 
rian, now called the ſtatuary marble, by being harder and 
leſs bright. See the article LUN ENSdt, armor. . 

CARRAT (Cycl ) — The carrat by which jewellers eſtimate 
the weight of diamonds and pearls, is about 13 of a troy 
ounce. Jeffreys on diamonds, 

Hence the carrat is about 35 grains troy. 
Carrats are divided into halves, quarters, or grains; and far- 
ther, into eighths, ſixteenths, and thirty-two parts. Id. ibid. 

CARRIAGE (Cycl.) ſignifies the removal of goods, or other 


large, round 


things, from one place to another, eſpecially with a carr | 
Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 1. p. 684. voc. cha- 


' CARROBALISTA, in the antient military art, denotes a ſpe- 


or Caſt. 
riage. | 

CanRIAGE alſo denotes the money or hire paid to a carrier, 
or other bearer of goods. 
The carriage of letters is called peſage. See Pos r, Cycl. 

CaRRTIACE by ſea, is denominated freight, See the article 
FRAiGHT, Cycl. | 

Bill of CARRIAGE, lettre de voiture, among the French, denotes 
a paper given to a carrier, exprefling the quantity and qua- 


"© 


| 


lity of the goods and parcels committed to him, partly to 


entitle him to receive his hire from the perſon to whom 
they are directed, and partly that this letter may ſhew whe- 
ther all be brought, and whether in due time, and in the 
condition required. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 2. p. 1935. 
voc. voiture. a 

CARRIACE of à cannon, conſiſts of the cheeks, the tranſums, 
the bolts, the plates, the train, the bands, the keys and 
locks, the bridge, the bed, the hooks, the trunion holes, 
and the cap ſquare. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 2. in voc. 

e carriages for mortars are low, with four wheels, each 
of one piece, exactly like the ſea carriagen. Milit. Dict. 
in voc. 

The parts of a fea carriage are the two checks, the axle- 
trees, bolts, cap-ſquares, hooks, forelocks, trucks, linſpins. 
Manu. Sea Dict. p. 21. | 

Black-CARRiaGE is a cart made on purpoſe for carrying of mor- 
tars, and their beds, from one place to another. 

Truck-CaRRrIAGEs are two ſhort planks of wood, ſupported 
on two axle-trees, having four trucks, or wheels, of ſolid 
wood, about a foot and a half, or two foot diameter, for 
carrying mortars or guns upon battery, when their owr: 
carriages cannot go; and are drawn by men. Guill. Gent. 

ict. P. 2. in voc. carriage. 

Cax kick is alſo uſted to denote a ſpace of ground, over 
which the inhabitants of New France, and other colonies 
of North America, who trade with the ſavages uſually by 
means of canoes, are obliged to carry their boats and — 


&c.on their ſhoulders. This they are forced to when they come 


to places in lakes or rivers, covered with willows, or other- 


wiſe rendered impracticable to paſs by water, till they meet | 


with ſome new place convenient for reimbarking. Saver. 
ict. Comm. T. 2. p. 1168. voc. pertage. n | 
Cannraces, (Cycl.) in agriculture, are of two kinds, the main 
carriage, whoſe mouth is of breadth ſufficient to receive the 
Whole ſtream intended; and lefler carriage ariſing from ſpace 
to ſpace, out of the former. Di&. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 
ARRIER, he who undertakes to convey perſons, goods, 
Papers, money, or the- like, from place to place, on con- 
dition of a certain price, either fixed by authority or cuſ- 
tom, or left to private agreement. Savar. Dict. . . 
F wh 
olland carriers are routiers, always k 
the fame road, or rout ; ſetting out, Wees = 
6 Id. in Supp. p- 1180. voc. router. | 
ARRIER pidgeon, a ſort of pidgeon uſed, when properly trained 
up, to be ſent with letters from one place to another. 


It is larger in ſize than moſt of the other kinds. 


C 


from the tip of the beak to the end of the tail being often fif- 
wen inches; but its greateſt weight not ounces. Tts 


is firm, and its feathers cloſe ; it is 
| =. 


% 


| | 


— 


CARROT. See the article DAucus. 
CARUC CA, in antiquity, a ſplendid kind of carr, 


CARR 


He adds, that if the land lay in two fields, el 
made a carrucate, one half of it for tillage, the other for ſal- 


| 


— 


long - necked, and of 


CAR 


a better ſhape than moſt other pidgeons. The upper chap of 
the bill is half covered from the head with a white or blackiſh 
tuberous furfuraceous fleſh, which projects or hangs over both 
its ſides, on the upper part neareſt the head, and ends in a 
point about the middle of the bill. This is called the taste. 
The eyes are ſurrounded with the ſame fort of corrugated 
fleſh for the breadth of a ſhilling, and their iris is red. Their 
beak is long, ſtrait, and thick ; their wattle generally broad a- 
croſs the beak, ſhort from the head toward the point, and tilt- 
ing forward from the head ; and the head narrow, long, and 
flat; the neck very long and thin, and the breaſt broad; the 
feather is chiefly black or dun, though there are blues, whites, 
and pieds. 
It has its name from its remarkable ſagacity in carrying a let- 
ter from one place to another : though you carry them hood- 
winked, twenty or thirty, nay ſixty or an hundred miles, they 
will find thoir way, in a very little timc, to the place where 
they were bred. They are trained to this fervice in Turk 
. Perſia, and are carried firſt, while young, ſhort fights of 
half a mile, afterwards more, till at length they will return 
from the fartheſt part of the kingdom. Every baſhaw has a 
baſket of theſe pidgeons, bred at the ſeraglio, which, upon any 
emergent occaſions, as an inſurrection, or the like, he diſ- 
patches with letters, braced under their wings to the ſeraglio, 
which proves a more ſpeedy method, as well as a ſafer, than 
any other, only ſending out more than one, for fear of acci- 
dents. Lightow aſſures us, that one of theſe birds will carry 
a letter frum Babylon to Aleppo, which is thirty days journey, 
in forty eight hours. This is alſo a very antient practice 
Hirtius and Brutus, at the ſiege of Modena, held a correſpon- 
dence with one another by means of pidgeons. And Ovid 
tells us, that Tauroſthenes, by a pidgeon {tained with purple, 
gave notice to his father of his victory at the Olympic 
games, ſending it to him at Ægina. 47's Columbarium, 
28 


cies of baliſta mounted on wheels, and drawn by horſes; by 
which it differed from the manubaii/ta, which being leſſer and 
lighter was thrown by the hand. Veget. I. 2. c. 25. Azuin. 
Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 172. Sce BAL18Ta, Cycl. and Suppl. 


CARROCIUM, or CAkRocERUM, in middle age writers, de- 


. 


notes the banner, or chief flag of an army, which was mount- 
ed on a kind of chariot, and drawn by oxen. Aguin. Lex. 
Milit. T. 1. p. 172. See BANNER. 


or chariot, 
mounted on four wheels, richly decorated with gold, ſilver, 


ivory, &c. in which the emperors, ſenators, and people of 
condition, were carried. Vid. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 369. 
Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 173. 

The word comes from the Latin carrus, or Britiſh carr, which 


is ſtill the Iriſh name for any wheel carriage. Kenn, Gloſſ. ad 
Paroch. Antiq. in voc. caruca. 


CARRUCA or CARUCA is alſo uſed in middle age writers for a 


plough, Vid. Du Cange, Gloſſ Lat. T. 1. p. 858. Kenn. 
Gloſſ ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. caruca. Sec PLOUGH, 


CARRUCA was alſo ſometimes uſed for carrucata. Kenn Paroch. 


Antiq. p. 82. ejuſd. Gloſſ. ad eund. See CARRUCATE. 
AGE, carucagium, a kind of tax antiently im- 
poſed on every plough, for the public ſervice, Neu. Gloſſ. 


ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. carucata, See CARUCATE, Suppl. 
and HIDA GE, Cycl. 


CARRUCAGE, CARUCAGE, or CARUAGE, in huſbandry, de- 


notes the ploughing of ground, either ordinary, as for grain, 
hemp, and flax; or extraordinary, as for woad, dyers weed, 
rape, and the like. DiR. Ruſt. T. 1. in. voc. 


CARRUCATE, carucata, in our antient laws and hiftory, de- 


notes a plough-land, or as much arable ground as can be tilled 
in one year, with one plough. See PLouGn. 

In doomſday inquiſition the arable land is eſtimated in carru- 
cates, the paſture in hides, and meadow in acres, See Hips, 
and ACRE, Oel. and Suppl. 


+ Skene makes the carrucata the fame with Hilda, or hida terre ; 


Littleton the fame with /c. Vid. Sten. de Verb. Signif. p. 
36. Cow. Interpr. in. voc. carve, Terms de Ley. p. 44. See 


Soc. Cyct. 


The carrucata terre, in the reign of Richard I. was eſtimated 
at 60 acres :; though in another charter of the ſame reign, the 
carrucate is rated at an hundred acres. Fleta, who lived under, 
Edward I. allows nine ſcore acres to a carrucate, viz. ſixty for 
winter tillage, fixty for ſpring tillage, and ſixty for fallowing. 
ght ſcore of it 


wth — [* Dugd.” Monaſt. T. 2. p. 107. » Fla. L. 2,6. 72. 
„4. : Of 
N meaſure of a carrucate appears to have differed in 
of place, as well as time. I hus, in the 234 of Edward III. 
a'carrucate of land in Burceſter contained 112 acres, and. in 
Middleton 155 acres. Kenn. Paroch Antiq. p 471. Ejuſd. 
Gloſſ. ad eund. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 859. 
By a ſtatute under William III. for charging perſons to the re- 
pair of ee N e is rated at 50 pounds of 
annum, and may contain houſes; mills, wood ure, &c. 
Stat. 7 and 8, Will. III. „ 
CARRY-· 


3 


CAR 


CARRYING, in falconry, ſignifies a hawk's flying away with 
the quarry, : EF | | 
Carrying is one of the ill qualities of a hawk, which ſhe ac- 


quires either by a diſlike ot the Falconer, or not being ſuffici- 


ently broke to the lure. Cox, Gent. Recr. P. 2. p. 15. See 
LuRE. 


CARRYING, among riding-maſters. A horſe is ſaid to carry 
low, when, having naturally an ill-ſhaped neck, he lowers his 


head too much. All horſes that arm themſelves carry low, but“ 


a horſe may carry low without arming. A French branch, or 
a gigot is preſcribed as a remedy againſt carrying low. | 
A horſe is ſaid to carry well, when his neck is raiſed, or arched, 
and he holds his head high and Arm, without conſtraint. Gall. 
Gent. Dict. P. 1. in voc. 9 
CARRYING, among huntſmen. When a hare runs on rotten 
ground (or even ſometimes in a froſt) and it ſticks to her feet, 
they ſay ſhe carries. Cox, Gent. Recr. P. 1. p- 17. 
CARRYING wind, a teri uſed by our dealers in horſes to expreſs 
g#fuch a one as frequently toſſes his noſe as high as his ears, and 
does not carry handſomely. This is called carrying wind ; and the 
difference between carrying in the wind, and beating upon the 
hand, is this : that the horſe who beats upon the hand, ſhakes 
the bridle and reſiſts it, while he ſhakes his head; but the 
horſe that carries in the wind puts up his head without ſhak- 
ing, and ſometimes beats upon the hand. "The oppoſite to 
carrying in the wind, is arming and carrying low; and even 
between theſe two there is a difference in wind. 
CART, a vehicle mounted on two wheels, drawn by one or 
more horſes, uſed for the carriage of various ſorts of heavy 
things. 
The word ſeems formed from the French cha» rette, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame ; or rather the Latin ca»reta, a diminutive of 
carrus. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1677. voc. charrette. Sa- 
var. Dict. Comm T. 1. p. 688. See CARR. 
A cart differs from a wain in that the former is drawn by 
horſes, and has two ſides called tri is; whereas a wain is drawn 
by oxen, and has a wain cope. 
The parts and apparatus belonging to a ca t are, the trill hoox:, 
and back band, which hold the ſides of the cart up to the 
horſe ; the belly band, paſſing from one ſide, under the horſe's 
belly, to the other ; the cart raers, being the two rails on the 
top of the cart; cart ſaves, thoſe that hold the cart and the 
raers together ; cart body, all that part where the loading 1s 
laid for carriage, called, in Suſſex, the buck, q. d. belly of the 
cart v; cart ladders, the crocked pieces ſet over the wheels to 
keep hay and ſtraw loaden off them; cart ſaddle, the leathern 
or So pannel laid on the fillar horſe ; the fats, the un- 
der pieces which keep the bottom of the cart together; a tri- 
gen, à pole to ſtop the wheel of a cart, when it goes too faſt 
down a fteep place . [ Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. * Kenn. 
Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 
cart. | 
. are drawn to execution in a cart. Bawds, and other 
malefactors, are whipped at the cart's tail. By the laws of the 
city, carr- men are forbid to ride, either on their carts, or horſes. 
They are to lead, or drive them on foot, through the ſtreets, 
on the forfeiture of forty ſhillings. Stat. 1. Geo. I. c. 57. Sect. 
8. Abr. T. 5. p. 86. 8vo. 
Scripture makes mention of a ſoft of carts, or drags, uſed by 
the Tow: to do the office of threſhing. They were ſupported 
on low thick wheels, bound with iron, which were rolled up 
and down vii the ſheaves, to break them, and force out. the 
corn . Something of the like kind alſo obtained among the 
Romans, under the denomination of plauſtra, of which Virgil 
makes mention b. 

Tardaque Eleuſinæ tnatris volventia plauſtra, 

Trihulague, trabeæg e x4 5 
On which Servius obſerves, that trahea denotes a cart without 
wheels; and tribula a ſort of cart armed on all ſides with teeth, 
uſed chiefly in Africa, for threſhing corn. The Septuagint 


and St. Jerome repreſent theſe carts as furniſhed with ſaws, in | 


regard their ſurface was beſet with teeth. David, having taken 
Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites, ordered all the inhabi- 
tants to be cruſhed to pieces under ſuch carts, moving on 
wheels ſet with iron tteth ; and the king of Damaſcus is ſaid 
to have treated the Iſraelites of the land of Gilead, in the ſame 
manner . [* Hieron. Comm. 
Bibl. T. 1. p. 366. » Georg © 2 Sam. c. 12. v. 31. 
Amos. c. 1. v. 3. Calm Dict. Bibl. T. 1. p. 366.] 
CARTEL (Cycl.) originally ſignifies a placart, or manifeſto in 
writing, poſted in public places to notify its contents. 
The word comes from the Italian cartells, or Latin cartellus, 
which ſignifies the ſame ; formed by diminution of charta, pa- 
per. Du Canęr, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 861. voc. cartellas. 
Cruſc. Vorab. T. 2. p. 296. voc. cartello. | 
The uſe of cartels, or challenges to fight, is very 
being divers inſtances of 
Greek and Latin poets *. Rymer gives the carte! which Ed- 
ward III. ſent to Philip deV alois, c 
him, body to body, or an hundred men againſt an hundred, 
or army to army, within ten days, before the gates of Tour- 
nay v. — [ Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1476. * Nym. Fœd. 
T. 5. Bibl. Choiſ. T. 23. p. 27 , ſeg. ]!!! 


% 


antient, there 


r Ee I eg” as ei 


CARTHUSIAN (Cycl.) — The word is for 


ad Efai, c. 25. Caim. Dict. 


them in Homer, Virgil, and other 
nging him either to fight | 


CAR 


CARTEL alſo denotes a treaty or agreement betwe ET EY 
or generals, relating to Us exchange of —— yoo b 298 
taken in war. Fæſch. Ing. Lex. p. 154. OY 
There are alſo cartels ſettled between princes in time of wa. 
for what relates to commerce, that it may be carried on ei 
out interruption, notwithſtanding other hoſtilities. 2 

CARTEL alſo denotes a meafure of capacity for corn uſcd ; 
divers parts of France, being of different values from 1 1 

pounds. Sav. Dict Comm. Supp. p. 1 22, ſeq. n 

CARTHA MUS, Baftard Saffron, in botany, the na 
_ the characters of which are theſe : 

is of the floſculous kind, and is compos'd of nu * 

floſcules, divided into many 8 their 1 

ing on the embryo ſeeds, contain'd in a ſcaly and foliaces,. 

cup. The embryos finally ripen into ſeeds which are a 

winged with down. The ſpecies of carthamns enumerated w 

Mr. Tournefort, are theſe, 1. The tarthanns of the {ho 

with ſaffron-coloured flowers; and, 2. The * 


car tha 
ſhops, with white flowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 457 mus of the 


Carthamus ſeeds are faid to be emetic and cathartic, hut at 
preſent — are very little uſed. Its flowers are fometim | 
uſed in medicine, but their. chief ute is in dying 8 

med from 15 

franus or Carthufienſis, a denomination given hem in 0 
from a village in Dauphiny called Chartreuſe, in Latin 8 
tiſium, Caturcium, as ſome ſay, where the firſt monaſtry of this 
kind was erected. Hence the French ſtill tall the religious of 
this order Chartrer, and their convents Chartreiſes. An x 
pellation which appears alſo to have formerly obtained in Eno. 
_ 3 af ag — _ tr celebrated hoſpital, or rather 
college, in London, the Charter-houſe, by corrupti 
Chartreuſe. Dict. Trev. in voc. - : Ny 
Ihe Carthyfian habit is all white within, their ſcapular being * 
joined in the ſides by two pieces of the ſame ſtuff. Their por 
and procurator, who may go abroad upon the neceſſary affairs 
of the houſe, appear in a black cloak down to the ground, and 
a black hood over the white one; the Hood not round, but 
tapering to a point. Stev. Suppl. to Dugd. Monaſt, T. I. 
p. 239. 

CaRrTHUSIAN powder, Poudre des Chartreux. See Kenny 
mineral, 

CARTILAGE (CY) — A cartilage is a whitiſh or pearl co- 
loured ſubſtance,which covers the extremities of bones joined 
together by moveable articulations, increaſes the volume of 
ſome of them after the manner of epiphyſes, unites others 
very cloſely together, and has no immediate adheſion or con- 

nection with others. The ſubſtance of curtilages is more ten- 

der, and leſs brittle, than that of bones; but with age they 
ſometimes grow ſo hard as to become perfectly bony. The 
cartilages which belong to the bones differ from each other in 
ſize, figure, ſituation, and uſe, and may all be ranked under 
two general heads : thoſe which are cloſely united to bones, 
and thoſe which are not immediately connected with them. 
The cartilages united to bones are of four kinds; ſome cover 
both ſides of the moveable articulations, and are very ſmooth 
and ſlippery ; ſome unite the bones to each other, either fo 
firmly as to allow no ſenſible motion, as in the ſymphyſis of 
the oſſa pubis, and ſtill more in that by which the epiphyſes 
are joined to the bones; or in ſuch manner as to allow of dif- 
ferent{motions, as in thoſe by which the bodies of the vertebrz 
are connected. Ihe firſt eaſily grow hard, but the others 
appear in ſome degree viſcid, and retain their flexibility. 
Some increaſe the ſize and extent of bones, as the cartila- 
ro portions. of almoſt all the true ribs : theſe are articu- 
lated with bones; others with cartila ges, as the ſeptum narum; 
others ſerve only for borders, as thoſe of the baſis of the ſct- 
pula, and of the criſta of the os ilium, the ſupercilia of cav- 
ties, and thoſe of the ſpinal and tranſverſe proceſſes of the ver- 
tebræ. Some, in fine, have a ſingular form, as thoſe of the 
ears, and moſt of thoſe of the noſe; in which laſt, their ca- 
ſticity appears moſt ſenſibly. The cartilages belonging to the 
ſecond general claſs, or thoſe not immediately joined to bones 
are for the moſt part placed in the moveable joints; and theſe 
may likewiſe be ſubdivided into ſeveral kinds. Some lie alto- 
gether looſe, being neither joined to the articulated bones, nor 
to the cartilages which cover them, but flide freely between 
them in different directions; as thoſe which are placed in the 
articulation of the tibia with the os femotls ; in that of ht 
lower jaw with the oſſa temporum ; and in that of the clavicle 
with the ſternum. Thoſe between the clavicle and acromi | 
and between the firſt and ſecond vertebræ of the neck, ale 
the ſame kind. Some are partly joined to other cartilage 
partly ſlide between tlie cartilaginous extremities of the at 
culated bones, as the cartilage” at the lower extremity of 
radius. There may alſo be reckoned among the cartileg'® 
tho not ſo properly, ſeveral of the ſmall ſeſamoide bones 
which remain long cartilaginous 3 and alfo the cartilagin% 
portions of tendons, which do the ſame office with the fer- 
moide bones. I inflai/s Anat. p. 112. . 
It is commonly held, that all bones in their original wen, 
ly cartilages, and arrived at the hardneſs of bones by 2 pour 2 
induration. Caf. Lex. Med. p. 139. See Bovt. _  -- 
Hence it is, that in ſome &aſes the cartilages themſelves oy | 


me of a Ze. 
h D 
the flower 


\ $3 © 
” 


of which a famous inſlance happened 
where a malefacter was judged in- 


becauſe his aſpera arteria being 
ſuffocated by the hangman's rope. 


been found offified ; | 
ſcme years ago at Milan, 
' nocent, and ſaved by a miracle, 
turned bony, be was not 


„U. Lex. Phil. P · 92. . ; 
Ap nating-CARTILAGES. See JoinT-Cartilages. - 


AGINOUS Fiſhes, thole, whoſe ſpine, or back-bone, 
9 ; conſiſtence of a cartilage, being hollow withal, and 
containing ulla. 3 f ME 
1 "5nous fiſhes are of two kinds; flat, as the raia or ſkate ; 
_ — an gan as the aſellus or cod. Vide Aldrov. de 
piſc. I. 3. c. 31. Caſt. Lex. Med. " 139. -: -- 
CarTiLAGINOUS leaf, among botaniſts. See Lear. 
CARTOUCHE, or CARTOOZE, (Cycl.) in architecture, a 
member or ornament nearly akin to a modillion ; from which 
it only differs in this, that the latter is uſed under the cornice 
in the eaves of a houſe, and the former in wainſcotting within 
doors. Some workmen call the car tones dentils. See DEx- 
TILE, Cycl. Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. cartoozes. s 
CAarTOUCHES, in heraldry, a name given to a ſort of oval ſhields, 
much uſed by the popes and ſecular princes in Italy, and others, 
both clergy and laity, for the painting or engraving their arms 
on. Many ſuppoſe this form derogatory to the honour of the 
perſon ;z but tho the ſquare ſhield, with the rounded and 
pointed bottom, is more in uſe with us, as alſo with the 
French and Germans, yet this is ſuppoſed more truly the figure 
of the Roman ſhield worn by the ſoldiery, and therefore more 
antient and honourable than either that or the indented ſhield 
of the Germans. N%/bet's Heraldry, p. 12. 
CARTRIDGE (Cyc!.) — CARTRIBGE-box, a wooden or iron 


caſe, covered with leather, holding a dozen or more muſket | 


cartridges, borne * by the ſoldier on his belt, hanging a little 
above the right pocket-hole. Gull Gent. Dict. P. 2, in voc. 

CARVA, in botany, a name given by the Indians to one of 
the kinds of cinnamon tree. This is of all others the moſt 
eſteemed among them, and ſerves for the moſt purpoſes. "They 
extract camphor and a liquid oil from the roots ; they extract 
oil of cinnamon from the bark, and from the leaves they make 
another oil, which is called oil of cloves, and fold as fuch. 
The fruits yield them an oil reſembling that of juniper, and 

| afterwards they extract from them a thick, fat ſubſtance, like 
wax, ſerving them for the making unguents and plaiſters, and 
alſo for the making their candles. Hort. Malab. 

CARVAGE, carvagium, the ſame with carrucage. Kenn. Gloſſ. 
ad Paroch. Antiq. in voc. Carucata. Cow. Interpr. voc. carve. 
See CAR RUC AGR. | 

| Henry III is faid to have taken carvage, that is, two marks of 
ſilver of every knight's fee, towards the marriage of his ſiſter 
, Tfabella to the emperor. Stow, Ann. p. 271. Cow. Interp. 
in voc. carve. | | 
Carvage could only be impoſed on the tenants in capite. Tyrr. 
Hiſt. of Engl. T. 4. p. 102. 

CarvaGe alſo denotes a privilege whereby a man is exempted 

from the ſervice of carrucage. , _ + Hah ; 

CARUCATARIUS, in antient law books, he that held land 
in ſcccage, or by plough tenure. Kenn. Gloſſ. ad Paroc. Antiq. 
in voc. See SOCCAGE, Cycl.* | 8 

CARVER, a cutter of figures or other devices in wood. See 
CARVIN G. c 
Carvers anſwer to what the Romans called ſculptores, who were 
different from cælatares, or engravers, as theſe laſt wrought in 
metal. Pancir. de Corp. Artif. F. 10. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 

T. 2. p. 7 12. voc. ſcu/ptores. | a | 

Carver is alſo an officer of the table, whoſe buſineſs is to cut 
Ls meat, and diſtribute it to the gueſts. ' _ 

e word is formed from the Latin carptor, which ſignifies the 
ſame. The Romans alfo called him carpus, ſometimes ſciſſor, 
ſeindendi magiſter, and ftruntor. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 368. 
In the great families at Rome, the carver was an officer of 
ſome figure. There were maſters to teach them the art regu- 
larly, by means of figures of animals cut in wood. Vid. Fuven. 
ſat. 11. v. 133. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 2. p. 867. voc. fruores. 

e Greeks alſo had their carvers, called Ae, g. d. deribi- 
tores, or diſtributors. In the primitive times, the maſter of 
the feaſt carved for all his gueſts, Thus in Homer, when 

gamemnon's embaſſadors were entertained at Achilles's ta- 

ble, the hero himſelf carved the meat. Of latter times, the 
ame office on ſolemn occaſions was executed by ſome of the 
chief men of Sparta *. 
ing to every gueſt his portion, from thoſe early ages when the 

Greeks fir * off feeding on acorns, and 5% the uſe of 
corn. The new diet was ſo great a delicacy, that to prevent 
the gueſts from quarrelling about it, it was found to 
make a fair diſtribution v. ¶ Athen. Deipnoſ. 1. 1. c. 10. 

8 Pet. Archæol. 1. 4. C. 20 . Ro 
ARUT, the carraway „in botany, the name of a genus of 
Plants of the umbelliferous kind; the chafacters of which are 


theſe : the flower is rotaceous, being compos'd of ſeveral heart- 
faſhioned 


form; the 


oblon 
ooch 
re narrow, and ſtand in pairs on their ribs. The ſpecies of 


©0722 enumerated by Mr. Tourneſort, are theſe ; 1. I he com- 
SUPPL. Vor. I. l R 4 


cup finally becomes a fruit, compos'd of two ſmall 


* 


Some derive the cuſtom of diſtribut- 


petals, irregular in ſize, and diſpos'd in a circular 


ſceds, ſtriated and gibboſe on one ſide, and flat and 
on the other. To this it may be added, that the leaves 


tt 


b 


0 


CA 


whence, and by reaſon of its warmth, 


CARTOPHYEDAS „ tens, in botan 


. 


mon carui, call'd by ſome meadow cummin; and, 2. The fine- 
leav'd carui, with tuberoſe roots. Tourn. Inſt. p. 306. 

The ſeed of carui is one of the greater hot ſeeds ; it is ſtoma- 
chic and carminative, and 2 good for the colic, a bad 


digeſtion, weakneſs of ſight, and dizzineſs of the head. James, 
Med Dict. in voc. carwn. 


CARVING, (Cycl.) in a general ſenſe, the art or act of cutting 


or faſhioning a hard body by means of ſome ſharp inſtrument, 
eſpecially a chiſſel. e | 
In which ſenſe, carving includes ſtatuary and engraving, as 
well as cutting in wood. a | x | 
ARVING, in a more particular ſenſc, is the art of engraving or 
cutting figures in wood, 3 | mi. 
In this ſenſe, carving, according to Pliny, is prior both to ſta- 
tuary and painting. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 36. c. 5. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. T. 2. p. 713, voc. ſculptura. | 
To carve a figure or deſign, it muſt firſt be drawn, or paſted 
on the wood; which done, the reſt of the block not covered 
by the lines of the deſign, are to be cut away with little nar- 
row - pointed knives. The wood fitteſt for this uſe is that which 
is hard, tough and cloſe, as beech, but eſpecially box. To 
prepare it for drawing the deſign on, they waſh it over with 
white lead, tempered in water, which better enables it either 
to bear ink or the crayon, or even to take the impreſſion by 
chalking. When the deſign is to be paſted on the wood, this 
whitening is omitted, and they content themſelves to ſee the 
wood well planed. Then wiping over the printed fide of the 
figure with gum tragacanth diſſolved in water, they clap it 
ſmooth on the wood, and let it dry; which done, they wet it 
lightly over, and fret off the ſurface of the paper gently, till 
all the ſtrokes of the figure appear diſtinctly. This done, 
they fall to cutting, or carving, as above. Salm. Polygr. I. 2. 


CARVIST, in falconry. See FALcox. 
CARYATES, Kals, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 


Diana, ſurnamed Caryatis, held at Caryum, a city of Laconia. 
The chief ceremony was a certain dance, faid to have been 
invented by Caſtor and Pollux, and perform'd by the virgins 
of the place. | | 
During Xerxes's invaſion, the Laconians not daring to appear 
and celebrate the cuſtomary ſolemnity, to prevent incurring 
the Goddefs's anger by ſuch an intermiſfion, the neighbouring 
ſwains are ſaid to have aſſembled and ſung paſtorals or bucaliſini, 
which is ſaid to have been the origin of bucolic poetry. 
Meurs. Græc. Fer. Caſtelan de Feit. Græc. Pott. Arch. 
Græc. |. 2. c. 20. See CARYATIDES, Gal. 


CARUNCULA (Cjycl.) — Some have given the name caruncula 


to that pendant fleſhy part, called wvuia, or columella. See 
UvuLa, Cycl. and Suppl. 


CARUNCULA is alſo applied to certain fleſhy niorſels preter- 


naturally contained in divers parts and humours of the body. 
We ſometimes meet with capillary caruncles excreted with the 
urine. Hiptecr. 4. Aph. 76. See TRIGHIASIS. 

Celſus alſo ſpeaks of certain carunculæ generated in the no- 
ſtrils. Cel. de Medic. I. 6. c. 8. 

To the head of caruncule alſo belong thoſe fleſhy excteſcences 
called polypus's. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 140. See Pol vrvus, 
Cycl. and Suppl. | ; 
RUS (Cyel.) — Galen deſcribes the carus as a privation of 
ſenſe and motion through the whole body, the refpiration re- 


maining entire, followed by a profound ſleep, the eyes always 


cloſed : but ſenſation not ſo abſolutely deſtroyed, but that the 
patient can feel a puncture with a pin, tho he is not thereby 


_ awakened either to open his eyes or ſpeak; Gal: de Loc. 


Affect. I. 4. c. 2. Item Meth. Med. 1. 13. c. 21. Caft. Lex. 
Med. p. 138. 

The carus 1s deſcribed by modern phyſicians, as a drowſy diſ- 
eaſe, ſlighter than an apoplexy, but ſeverer than a lethargy, 
and frequently degenerating into the former, occaſioned by an 
obſtruction of the courſe and diffuſion of the animal ſpirits 


from the medulla. of the brain, towards the cortex thereof. 
Willis, de Anim. Brut. P. 2. c. 4. 


CARYOCATACTES, in zoology, the name of a bird of the 


magpie kind, of a browniſh colour, all over beautifully va- 
riegated with white triangular ſpots, and yery full of white 
feathers about the anus and origin of the tail. The tail and 
long feathers of the wings are black, but variegated in ſome 
places with white. It makes the ſame fort of chattering nuiſe 
with our magpie, and feeds on nuts and other fruits, and is 
2 in the mountainous parts of Germany. Ray, Orni- 
0 , 


"BC 90. A i * 
CARYOCOSTYNUM, in pharmacy, a kind of purging elec- 


tuary, the two principal ingredients of which, that give the 
denomination to the whole, are cloves, and coſtus. ER 
briſkly, and fetches the humours from the moſt remote parts; 
*. A { it is preſcribed againſt 
rheumatic, arthritic, hydropic, paralyticy &c. diſorders. Dninc. 
Pharm. P. 3. F. 6. p. 45c. | 2 
the name of a 

of plants, the characters of which = theſe : the en is 
of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals, diſpoſ:d in 
a circular form, and growing from the ſegments. of a one- 
leav'd.cup, of a hollowed ſhape. The piſtil ariſes from the 


center of this cup, and finally becomes a roundiſh fruit, con- 
ſiſting of a number of d ending in a ſort of tail. 
- | The 


C As 


The ſpecies of caryoph llata, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, | 
are theſe; 1. The common, or ſmall lowered avens. 2. The 
large flowered avens. 3. The ground ivy leav'd avens. 4. Ihe 
Virginian auen, with ſmall white flowers, and ſcentleſs roots. 
5. The marſh or water avens, with a purple bending flower. 
b. The purple mountain avens, with flowers growing one up 
flowers 
ing in a triple order on one another; 8. Phe marſh moun- 
tg 9. The double flowered marſh mountain avers. 
10; The lefler purple water avens, with bending flowers. 
11. The mountain avens, with a drooping yellow flower. 
12. The Pyrenean avens, with very large and rounded leaves, 
and drooping flowers. 13. Theyellow flower'd alpine avens. 
14. The purple flower'd alpine avens. 15. The white flower'd 
. 16. The ſmaller alpine avens. 17. The ſmall- 
age leay'd alpine avens. 18. The germander leav'd alpine 


on another. 7. The purple mountain avens, wi 


tain auen. 


alpine aduens. 


auen. Tourn. Inſt. p. 294. 


I be caryopbyllate differ from the ranunculus's in the cup of | 
the flower, and from the cinquefoils in the ſhade of their 


Teeds. 


Auen is ſuppoſed to be good to dry up catarrhs, and diſſolve 


congulated blood. 


CARY OPHYLLEOUS, in botany, a term uſed by Mr. | 
Tournefort to expreſs a ſort of flowers of the pink kind, or 
reſembling the pink flowers in ſhape. Theſe are compos'd of 
ſeveral petals diſpoſed in an orbicular form, and ariſe from the 
bottom of the cup as from a ſort of tube. See Tab. 1. 


of Botany, Claſs 1. and Torn. Inft. p. 329. 
CARY 


Bauhin. Pin. p. 119. 
CARYOPHYLLUS, the pink. See Pink. 


CARYOPHYLLUS aromaticus, the clove ſpice, in botany, the 
name of a genus of trees, the characters of which are theſe: 
the flower is of the roſaceous kind, and is compos'd of ſe- 
veral petals arranged in a circular form, and placed on a cup, 
which finally becomes an oval, umbilicated, unicapſular fruit, 
containing one oblong ſeed. There is no other known ſpe- 

:. cies of: this tree, but "Gat which produces the common clove. 


Tourn. Inſt. p. 661. 


Cloe ſpice are eſteemed ſtomachic, carminative, and alexi- 


pharmic. See Cove, Cycl. and Suppl. 


CARYOPHYLLUS marinus, 2 name given by Dr. Woodward to 
y, found in ſeveral parts of | 


nus of plants de- | 
ſcribed by the author of the Hortus Malabaricus, under the 
name of /chunda-pana. The characters are theſe : it produces 
male female flowers in the ſame ear; the male flowers 
have for their cup the whole compound ſpatha ; the flower is 
divided into three parts, and the petals are very ſmall and 
ſharp-pointed ; the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh, the ſtile 
is pointed, and the ſtigma ſimple ; the fruit is a roundiſh berry, 
containing only one cell, in which are contained two large 
and oblong ſeeds, which are cylindric or rounded on one 
fide, and flatted on the other. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 515. Mu- 


. foſſil mycetites, or coralloide 
Germany. 


CARYOTA, in botany, the name of a 


ſeum Cliffort. p. 12. Hort. Mal. T. 1, p. 11. 
CARYSTIUM num. See LIN UM caryſtium. 
CARYSTIUM marmor. See MARMOR. 
CARYUS, in the materia medica, a name given 


ERYNGIUM. 


CASA, in antient 1 middle age writers, is uſed to denote a 


cottage or houſe. 
Casa Santa, denotes the chapel of the holy virgin at Loretto. 


where the Son of God was conceived, or incarnated. 


moved 


fall upon and diſmantle it. 
Ferreri, an hundred years after the 


— 


1 „* 
In. - 
” 


3 but no ſooner were they got a little di 


LLON Pliaii, the fruit of the caſſia caryophyllata, 
or cloveberry tree, whoſe bark is uſed in medicine. C. 


by Dioſcori- 
des, and ſome other of the antient Greeks, to the eryngium, 
or ſea holly, called by us eryngo. It was thus named from its 
having a ſmall head or cluſter of flowers like a walnut. See 


The Santa Caſa is properly the houſe, or rather chamber, in 
which the bleſſed virgin is faid to have been born, where ſhe 
was betrethed to her ſpouſe Joſeph, where the angel ſaluted 
her, the Holy Ghoſt overſhadowed her, and, by conſequence, 


This building, they tell us, was brought in a wonderful man- 
ner from Nazareth to Dalmatia, and lodged there upon the 
top of a hill or rock called Terſatto, on the 12th of May 
1291; but that being threatened by the infidels, it was re- 
| ain by the fame angels, who all along guarded it; 
and they brought it. over the ſea, and ſet it down on the firſt 
land they came at, which was near the city of Ancona; from 
whence, not pleaſed with the place, they removed it to the 
hill near Loretto, where it continues to this day; tho' it ſuf- 
fered a little diſlocation again, ſometime after its firft re- 
move; but it was not many paces, and nearer to the plain, 
beneath the hill, where it ſtill remains. Here, to prevent any 
new remove, they built a magnificent church over it, in the 
middle of which the ſacred depoſitum is ſecured, for the dura- 
tion of the papacy ; unleſs ſome invaſion of the Turks ſhquld 


| ded tranſlation, 
$1 en Ven it as till at Nazareth. Vid. Voyag. Hiſt. de ! Ital. 


Be this as it will, devout people, tis ſaid, have oſten attempt- 
ed. to bring away a bit of ſtone of this building, as a precious 
Rance of than 


* 


CASCADE (Cyel.) — A natural caſcade, falli 


CASE di cavallo, the name of a 


CASE Os, ſomething that 


CASHEW-xut. See CAjou. | 
CASIA; in botany, the name of a 


. 


CAS 


the ſtones diſappeared, and returned ſpontaneouſly to the, 
former place. Bibl. Ital. T. 9. p. 2. 8 
The Santa Caſa, or holy chamber, conſiſts of one room 
ſpans long, 18 broad, and 23 high: over the chimne 
nich, ſtands the image called the great Madona, or 
foot high, made of cedar, and, as they ſay, wrou 
Luke; who was a carver as well as a phyſitian. 
or robe ſhe has on, is covered with innumerable jewels of 
ineſtimable value. She has a crown given her by Lewis XIll 
of France, and a little crown for her ſon. Vid. Atlas Marit 
p. 245 ſeq. | 


» 44 
„ In 4 
Y, four 
ght by faint 
The mantle 


CASCABEL, the knob or button of metal behind the breech, of 


a cannon, as a ſort of handle whereby to elevate and direct th 

piece. See CAN NON. 8 b 
The diameter of the caſcabel is the diameter of the bore of the 
piece; the neck of the caſcabe! is the part which joins it to the 
breech-mouldings. Moor, Treat. of Artill. P 


Nei 
Item. P. 2. c. 1. p. 27. 1. p. 2. 


Guill. Gent. D. P. 2. in voc. 


k a ng with a great 
noiſe, is more properly called a cataract. Uzan, Vi 
Math. p. 550. See CATARACT, Cycl. 


CASCARILLA, a name by which ſome authors have called the 


jeſuit's bark: the quinquina or china china of other writers, 
Mont. Exot. p. 8. 


CASCA vela, in zoology, a name by which the Portugueſe in 


America call the rattle-make. SeeRaTrTL E-ſnake. 


CASE (Cyci.) ſometimes denotes a veſſel or receptacle in form 


of a tomb, commonly decorated with gold and ſilver, wherein 
the body of a ſaint, or ſome relicks of it, are preſery'd. See 
RELiCKs, Cycl. 

In which ſenſe, the word is formed from the French chaſe, 
Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1684, voc. chaſſe. 

Originally theſe caſes were made in the figure of little Gothic 
churches, purſuant to that antient chriſtian maxim, that the 
ſaints having been the living temples of the Holy Ghoſt, are 


entitled, after their death, to have their bones encloſed in the 


figure of the viſible houſe of God. Davil, Archit. P. 2. p. 46;, 


= voc. chaſſe. | 

e caſe of St. Genevieve is never brought down without great 
ceremony, nor except in time of extreme public dangers or 
calamities. Trey. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1684. 

A frame of caſes, in printing, uſually conſiſts of two pair, viz. 
an upper and lower, Roman and Italic. A ſhallow caje ſhews 
the letter beſt, as being leaſt ſhadowed by the ſides of the boxes, 
A deep caſe has the advantage of hokling a great number 
of letters, ſo that the compoſitor need not diſtribute ſo often; 
beſides that it does not grow low ſo ſoon. Hought. Collect. 
No 364. p. 427. Item. No 366, p. 431. 


CAsx of a ſilk-worm, is a lodge framed within its web, wherein 


to depoſite its ova. 


hay ©: is alſo uſed for a certain numerous quantity of diver 


things: a caſe of piſtols implies a brace ; a caſe of Normandy 
laſs contains 120 foot, Dit. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 


Cas is alſo uſed for a frame ſurrounding a door window, or the 


like. In which ſenſe we ſay a door-caſe, window-caſe, &c. 
Mor. Mechan. Exerc. p. 15 3, ſeq. 
peculiar cheeſe, famous in 
Italy and many other places, and made of the milk of the ſe. 
male buffalo, that ſpecies being as commonly tamed and kept 
there as the ox and heifer with us. N 
es of the nature or quililis 
of cheeſe. See CHEESE, Cycl. and Suppl. | 
1 ilk conſiſts of a caſecus, a butyrous, and a ſerous part. der 
ILX. NE 

Wax, according to ſome naturaliſts, is formed of the caſe 
parts of the juices of plants, ſeparated by the bees from the 
ſerous parts, which make the honey. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 2+ 
p-. 368. See Wax and Honey. 1 
Cataracts are by ſome divided into milky, and caſcous, cifferins 


only in the degree of hardneſs or conſiſtence. Mem. be 


Trev. Oct. 17 10. p. 1812. See CATARACT. acl 
Konig gives a caſe of a caſeous empyema. Ephem. 
N. C. dec. 2. an. 5. obſ. 98. See EmPeyEMa, Cyct. 


ASEMENT, in architecture, the ſame with cavetts, rk 
a hollow moulding; which with ſome is 4, and with ot 


z of acircle in compaſs. 


CASEMENT is alſo uſed in building for a little moveable windo# 


uſually within a larger, being made to open or turn on hinge. 
We 1 a ſingle caſement, a folding caſement, a caſement Ln 
a lock, with a turn-about or turn-buckle, a ce * 
* 8 or pull back at the hind ſide, where ich te 
it to. Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. 
nus of plants, of h 


there are two ſpecies : 1. The Montpelier poetick cafia, Sg 
the berry - bearing ſhrub oſyrus. 2. The tall myrtle· ea 
nith ca ſia. 


W | in of 
CASING, among hunters, denotes the ſtripping off the (i 


a hare, fox, or badger. They fay, flay a deer, caſe a I 


and all forts of vermin,” This is done by beginning at the 


or noſe of the beaſt, and ſo turning his ſkin over his 5 6 
to the body, and the very tail. Cox, Gent. Recr. P. . 


Casins of timber- work is beſt done on heart laths, by Ts 


* mortar is apt to decly the ſap laths in a ſhort _— cot! 


* 5 . a. K N . N L - * 4 * 
L r r Lets ed Caerah  * e W 


CAS 


commonly laid on at two thickneſſes, the ſecond before the firſt 
is dry. Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. : 

CASINGS, a country word for cow-dung dried, and uſed as 
fuel Dict. Ruſt. I. 1. in voc. a 

CASKET, in a general ſenſe, a little coffer, or cabinet. See 
CaBiNET, &c. 

Cask EIS, BEE ſea 

to gromets, 
* 2 faſt the ſail to the yard when it is to be furled. 

FEreaft-CaSKETS, are the longeſt and biggeſt of theſe, or thoſe 
in the mid{t of the yard, betwixt the ties. Guill. Gent. Dict. 
P. 3. in voc. ; : DES 

CSPARGUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Salvian, from 
lian, to the fiſh commonly called by authors, ſparus, and by 
the Italians, ſparo. It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name 
of the plain yellowiſh ſparus, with a large annular ſpot near 
the tail. See SPARUS. | 

CASQUE, in natural _— a name given to a kind of murex, 
called the helmet-ſhell. here are ſeveral ſpecies of this ſhell, 
and they all approach ſomewhat to a triangular figure, and are 
{moother than the other murexes ; yet they have all a ſort of 
tubercles near the lip. 

CASSADA bread. See YUCCA. 2 

CASSAMUNAIR, or CAssuMUNTAR, in medicine, an aroma. 
tie vegetable drug, brought from the Eaſt Indies, highly valued 
as 2 nervine and ſtomachic, and reputed a ſpecific in epileptic 
and convulſive diſeaſes . It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſpe 
cies of galangal, by others of zedoary : its true name is not 
known, that of caſſamunair being apparently feigned to hide it: 
of late it has been imported by the name of bengalle v. — 
[* Prince, Lex. Phyſ. Med. p. 70. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
264. p. 589. 

ef ol natural hiſtory, a name given by ſeveral au- 
thors to a very elegant ſea ſhell of the concha globoſa, or do- 
lium kind, more uſually known under the name of the lyra, 
or harp-ſhell. It is ſuppoſed to be called caſſandra, becauſe of 
its being found on the ſhores of the ifland of Caſſan. There 
are three ſpecies of it. See LyRa. 

CASSAON, in zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh of the ſhark- 
kind, but leſs miſchievous, called cucuri by the Braſilians. See 
Cocuxt. | 

CASSAVI, or CAss ADA, an American root, of whoſe farina, or 
powder, the natives make bread, tho its juice be rank poiſon. 
Some call the root manioc, others yucca; this being ground, 
dried, and baked, becomes a nouriſhing bread, under the name 
of caſſaui. Vid. Acgſt. Nat. Hiſt. Ind. I. 4. c. 17. See YUCCA. 

CASSIA, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, the characters 
of which are chels : the flower is uſually compoſed of five pe- 
tals diſpoſed in a circular form. The piſtil which ariſes from 
the midſt of theſe finally becomes a pod, which in ſome of the 
ſpecies is rounded or cylindric, and in others flatted or com- 

preſſed, and divided by tranſverſe partitions into many cells, 
which contain a pulpy matter, of a blackiſh colour, in which 
there are lodged many hard ſeeds. 

The ſpecies of caſſia enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe : 
1. The common caſſia fiſtula, the Alexandrine, or Levant caſſia. 
2. The Braſilian cats. 3. The caſſia fiſtula of the iſland of 
Java, with fleſh-coloured flowers. 4. The American caſſia, 
with flat pods. 5. The ſtinking American caſſia, with leaves 
like the ſenna. 6. The ſtinking American caſſia, with ſmooth 
oblong leaves. 7. The ſtinking American caffia, with large 
hairy leaves. 8. The ſtinking American caſſia, with 3 
„with ob- 


pointed leaves. 9. The ſtinking American ca 
10. The fix leaved American caſſia, with bicap- 


language, are ſmall ropes made of ſinnet, 


tuſe leaves. 
ſular pods. © Towrn. Inſt. p. 619. 

CassiA bark. The antients had two kinds of this bark; the 
rag overy;, and the other the xylocaſia, We are ſo much miſ- 
taken about theſe words at preſent, as to ſuppoſe 
two the moſt different things, the one the bark of a tree, the 
other a fruit; but they were only the names of the thing col- 
lected in a different manner: It was a cuſtom with the antients 
to collect the barks of trees, ſometimes ſeperate from the wood, 


ſametimes with the wood itſelf, thus: they collected the cin- | 
namon bark, ſometimes ſtripped, ſometimes cut with the wood. | 


The caſſia being thus cut ſometimes with, and ſometimes with- 
out the wood, two names to expreſs theſe two fates ; 
that with the wood was called eaſia, and that without the 
wood xaoia oft. The plain tranſlation of the firſt word is 
caſfia lignea, and that of the other caſſia fiiula ; but we have at 
this time appropriated the caffie fiſlula to the pudding pipe tree, 
a tree whoſe fruit is a long hollow pipe, or pod, containing a 
black pulp, which is a gentle cathartic. Thus we have loft 
© original ſenſe of the term; it is neceſſary to obſerve, how- 
ever, in reading the antients, that do not mean what we 
do by caſſia fi wa, but only the ca bark cleared from the 
© wood. See XYLOCASSIA. „ 3 
ASSIA byllata. See CARYOPHYLLUS aromaticus. 
9 mellis, denotes a kind of extract of caſſia uſed for 
ing 
p. 140. | 
Sine is alſo uſed by the antients for aroma. See Ax OMA. 
*5SIA fake, in the glaſs trade, is that iron with a piece of wood 
on it, on which they lay the glaſs after they have taken it 


4 


glyfiers. 


* 


or little rings upon the yards; their | 


they meant 


honey mixt with it to make it keep. Caf. Lex. Med. 


| where there are tin mines; and contains 


CAS 


off the pipes, and on which they turn the glaſs, to faſten the 

pontee to it. Neri, Art of Glaſs, Appendix. 
CASSIANI, a ſect in the civil law, who adhered to the ſyſtem 
and interpretations of Caſſius, a celebrated lawyer, in oppo- 
ſition to thoſe of Proculus, whoſe adherents were denominated 
proculiani. The diviſion took its riſe from Q. T'ubero, who 
having two diſciples, Ateius Capito, and Antiſtius Labeo, the 
former adhered ſtrictly to the precepts of his maſter, and the 
interpretations of the antient lawyers ; while the latter, truſting 
to his own judgment, took the liberty to vary, and innpvate. 
By ſuch means a kind of ſchiſm was made in the ſcience of the 
law; which was carried till farther by the diſciples of the two 
leaders, viz. Maſſurius Sabinus, who ſeconded Ateius, and 
Nerva, Labeo; the ſucceſſors of theſe were Caſſius and Pro- 
culus, under whom the two parties aſſumed the denomina- 
tions of Caſſiani and Proculiani; as they afterwards did thoſe 
of Sabiniani, and Pegaſiani, under Cœlius Sabinus, who ſuc- 
ceeded Caffius, and Pegaſus, Proculus. Vid. Gravin. Orig. Jur. 
civ. I. 1. p. 83. ap. Giorn. de Lett. d' Ital. T. 6. p. 25. Calv. 
Lex. Jur. p. 151. 

CASSIANISM. is ſometimes uſed for the hereſy of Semipela71a- 
niſm. Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1690. p. 528. See SEMIPELA- 
GIANISM, Cycl. | 
CASSIDA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts of one leaf, and 
is of the labiated kind; the upper lip reſembles a helmet with 
two ears, and the lower is divided into two ſegments. The 
upper part of the flower-cup is creſted, and from the baſe of it 
there ariſes a piſtil. which is fixed in the manner of a nail to the 
lower part of the lower. This is ſurrounded by four embryo's 
which afterwards become ſo many ſeeds, of an oblong form, 
encloſed in a capſule, which was the cup of the flower ; this 
capſule alſo repreſents very exactly a head armed with a hel- 
met, the upper part of it very well reſembling the creſt of the 
helmet, and the lower that part of it which receives the chin. 
The ſpecies of caf/ida enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe : 
1. The caſſida of Columna, called ſcutellaria, and lamium ex- 
oticum by others. 2. The whitiſh-flowered caſida. 3. The 
large-flowered procumbent Alpine caſſida. 4. The tall Ame- 
rican caſſida. 5. The common blue-flowered water caſſida. 
6. The common white-flowered water caſſida. 7. The ſmaller 
water caſſida, with red lowers. 8. The mallow-leaved Ame- 


rican _—_ 9. The procumbent Alpine caſſiua, with a very 
large whitiſh flower. 10. The balm-leaved caſſida. And, 11. 


ThelowAmerican origanum-leaved cafjida. I ourn. Inſt. p. 182. 
CASSIDARIUS, in the antient armories, he who had the care 
and cuſtody of the caſſides, or helmets. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
52 
pon gives an antient inſcription found at Rome, on a tomb 
erected to a caſſidarius of the emperor Domitian. 
CASSIDONY, a name given by the Italians and Germans to a 
fort of beads made of the yellow and red chalcedony, a very 
beautiful ſtone, or of an agate ſomething reſembling it in co- 
lour. They alſo call the ſtones themſelves by this name; but 
are by no means determinate in what they mean by the word, 
not reſtraining it to any one peculiar ſpecies. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Foſſ. p. 466. 
CASSILL, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the inhabitants of 
— 1 l iſlands to a ſpecies of water raven, called alſo 
colocolo. 
CASSINE, in the military language, is a farm-houſe, where a 
number of ſoldiers have poſted themſclves, in order to make a 
ſtand againſt the approaches of an enemy. | 
CASSIOPEIA (Cycl.) is otherwiſe denominated cathedra, mu- 
lier Fes filiquaſtrum, ſella, ſolium, ſedes regalis, and thronus ; 
by Arabs, canis, or cerra, and by the Hebrews, abenezzam. 
Schiller, in lieu of caſſicpeia, repreſents St. Mary Magdalen; 
Harſdorff, Bathſheba ; and Weigelius, the cornucopia. Mo,. 
Lex. Math. p. 316. a 


CASSIS, in antiquity, a plated, or metalline helmet, different 


from the galea, which was of leather. 
Cassis levis, the ſmooth helmet ſhell, a name given by Rumphius, 
though very improperly, to the genus of ſhells called dolia and 
conche globoſæ; theſe have no Alliance at all with the helmet 
ſhells, and what makes the name till the worſe is, that caſſis 
itſelf is not a generical name, though ufually ſo underſtood, all 
the caffides or helmet ſhells being only a peculiar kind of mu- 
rex, as the figure of their mouths, and their rudiments of ſpines 
or berances evidently make appear. See MuRex. 
CASSITERIA. in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of cry- 
ſtals. The word is derived from the Greek E rig,, tin 4 
and expreſſes cryſtals which are influenced in their figures by 
an admixture of the particles of that metal. See Tab. of 
Foffils, Claſs 3. hats | ; 
"Theſe are all pyramidal, without columns, and compoſed on- 
ly of four ſides or planes. Cf this genus there are only two 
known ſpecies. 1. A whitifh, pellucid one: this is not very 
common in ſpecimens, but in very ſmall ones is frequent 
in the mines of Devonſhire and Cornwall. And, 2. A brown 
one: this is very well known in Corawall, and other places 
a great deal of that 


k metal. Its natural colour is a deep brown, but where there 
| ts iron in the neighbourhood is often found tinged rediſh. 
| is FN 145 VP . CASSO- 


"CAS 


CASSOWARY, in zoology, the name of an African bird of the 
oſtrich kind, but not quite ſo tall, though larger bodied ; called | 
alſo by many authors emen, eme, or ema, and caſcarius. It 
has a crown on the middle of its head; and its head and neck | 
are almoſt naked, having only a few hairs, which are ſet 
ſtraggling ; the ſkin is of a purpliſh blue, but toward the bot- 


tom of the neck, on the hinder part, it is a little rediſi: At 
the bottom of the neck there are alſo two fleſby protuberances, 


which hang over the breaſt ; its mouth opens very wide; its] 
legs are very long and very robuſt z it has three toes on each 
foot, all placed before ; it has the rudiments of wings, but wy | 


are very ſhort, and have only five quills each, which are almo 
naked. It has no tail; its body is large, and is thinly cover- 


ed with browniſh feathers, which have more the appearance 
of briſtles, than of real feathers, to a ſlight obſerver. Itis ve-| 


22 in Africa, and is caught alſo in many parts of the 
Indies. It feeds on fleſh or vegetables, and is eaſily made 


tame. Kay, Ornithol. p. 105. 
CAST is particularly uf 


6 to denote a figure, or ſmall ſtatue of 
bronze. See BRONZE. | 


CasT, among wax-chandlers, denotes a laddleful of melted | 


wax, poured on the wicks of candles made by the laddle. 


CasT, among founders, is applied to tubes of wax, fitted in divers 


parts of a mould of the ſame matter, by means of which, when 


the wax of the mould is removed, the melted metal is convey- 


ed into all the parts which the wax before poſſeſſed. 


CasT, among bowlers. See BOWLING. 
Cast alſo denotes a 


lindrical piece of braſs, or copper, lit in 
two, lengthwiſe, uſed by the founders in ſand to form a canal 
or conduit in their moulds, whereby the metal may be con- 
veyed to the different pieces intended to be ca. Savar. Dict. 
Com. T. 2. p. 392. voc. Jer. | ' 


CasT, among plumbers, denotes a little brazen funnel, at one 


end of a mould, for caſting pipes without ſoldering, by means 
of which the melted metal is poured into the mould. 


CAST of the country, with miners, the colour of the earth. Neve, 


Build. Dict. in voc. 


CasT, in falconry, denotes a ſet or couple of hawks. Dict. Ruſt. 


T. 1. in voc. 
To caſt a hawk to the perch, ſignifies to ſet her upon it. 


CasT, or CasTE, in ſpeaking of the Eaſtern affairs, denotes a 


tribe, or number of families, of the ſame rank and profeſſion. 
The diviſion of a nation into cafts chiefly obtains in the em- 
ire of the great mogul, kingdom of Bengal, iſland of Cey- 
fo. and the great peninſula of India oppoſite thereto. In each 
of theſe, there are, according to father Martin z, four principal 
caſts ; viz. the caft of the bramins, which is the firſt and moſt 
noble; the caſt of the rajas, or princes, who pretend to be de- 
ſcended from divers royal families; the c2/# of the choutres, 
which comprehends all the artificers; and that of the parias, 
the loweſt and moſt contemptible of all; though Henry Lord, 
it muſt be obſerved, divides the Indians about Surat in four 
caſts, ſomewhat differently from Martin; viz. into bramins, 
or prieſts ; cuttery, or ſoldiers ; ſhuddery, which we call bani- 
ans, or merchants ; and wy/e, the mechanics, or artificers d. 
— [* Lett. Edif. T. 5. p. 17, ſeq. 
Banians, c. 1. p. 4, ſeq. ] See Br AMIN, &c. 
Every art and trade is confined to its proper caſt, nor is allowed 
to be exerciſed by any but thoſe whole fathers profeſſed the 


ſame. So that a taylor's ſon can never riſe to be a painter, nor 


a painter's ſon. fall to be a taylor. Though there are ſome 
8 which are common to all the caſts : e. g. every 
y may be a ſoldier or a merchant. There are alſo divers 
cafts which are allowed to till the ground, but not all. The 
caſt of parias is held infamous, inſomuch that it is a diſgrace 
to have any dealings, or converſation with them. And there 
are ſome trades in the caf? of choutres which debaſe their pro- 
feſſors almoſt to the ſame rank. Thus ſhoemakers, and all ar- 
tificers in leather, as alio'fiſhermen, and even ſhepherds, are 
reputed as no better than parias. The Portugueſe committed 
an irreparable miſtake for want of being acquainted with this 
diſtinction of ca/fs. On their firſt diſcov 
they dealt, and converſed indifferently wi 


ame, an idea which they have never yet been able to efface. 
Another falſe ſtep of the Portugueſe was to oblige the people 
of the places they conquered to renounce their ca/s, and con- 
form to the European cuſtoms; which enraged them beyond 
meaſure. To theſe cauſes chiefly it is, that the modern miſſi- 
onaries in thoſe parts, attribute the ſmall ſucceſs of their ed 
ing the goſpel; few, by their own confeſſion, are fair y con- 
verted to chriſtianity, except the very ſink of the people, the 
Farias, or thoſe who have loſt their ca by their wickedneſs 
and debauchery. And the number of theſe who are received 
into the chriſtian congregation, helps ftill more to excite the 


averſion of the reſt for Europeans and chriſtianity. Martin, | 


Lett. au Pere Gobien. in Lett. Edif. T. 5. p. 19, ſeq- 


CASTAGNOLE, in ichthyology, a name given 5 the Italians 


to the fiſh called by the generality of authors chromis, and re- 


duced by Artedi to the genus of the Jpari ; he diſtinguiſhes it 

e name of the ſecond tay of each belly- 
fin carried out into a great length. Millugbij's Hiſt. Piſe. p. 
330. See ChiroMrs, and Srakus, * \ 


by the name of the ſparus with the 


\ 


d Lord, Diſcov. of Sect. of 


of theſe countries, 


all ſorts, and took 
parias or fiſhermen, without ſcruple, into their ſervice, which 


ve the reſt an idea of them, as people without honour or 


| 


A8 


CASTANEA, the cheſt, in botany, the name of x 

trees, the characters of which — : the flower 3 
amentaceous kind, being compoſed of a number of 0 
ariſing from a five-leaved cup, and affixed to a ſlender c 
ment or axis. Theſe are the male flowers, but the fruit grows 
in other parts of the tree: theſe are roundiſh, echinated and 
open into four parts, and contain che/xuts with their kernel 

The ſpecies of cheſnut enumerated by Mr. Lourneſort are the 
1, Ihe common cultivated cheſnut. 2. The common wil 


cheſnut. 3. The dwarf cluſter cheſnut. 4. The large. 
American cheſnut, with nd fruit. pF» 


ina 
apl. 


P. 384. 

CAS TARON, in botany, a name given by the old Arabian 
writers to the ſerrata, or faw-wort. Serapion writes it c. 

ra, but the plant is the ſame, and the words are both derived 

from the Greek name of the erratula,which, according to Dio- 
ſcorides, is ceſtrum. See CESTRUM. 
 CASTELLANY, the diſtrict or extent of land under the juli. 
diction of a lord y nw, mart | | 
The province of Flanders is divided inte ſo many caftellenies 
each of which bears the name of the capital, as the caſtel any of 
Liſle, of Ypres, of Gant, &c. The court of co/tellany was anti- 
eee of the caſtellan, a fiſcal, procurator, notary, 
iſter, &c. 
In Poland, a caſtellany is a petty government under the admini- 
ſtration of a caſtellan, ſubordinate to the palatine, whoſe pala- 
tinate comprehends ſeveral caftellanies. TI rev, Dict. Univ. I. 
x. p. 1693. voc. ca/tellanie. 

CASTELLARIUS, the keeper, or curator, of a caſtellum, 
Gruter gives an antient ſepulchral in memory ofa 
caftellarius, Grut. Inſcr. p. 6cg. p. 7. Fab. The. p. 486. 

CASTELLATION, caſtellatio, in middle-age writers, the act of 
building a caſtle, or of fortifying a houſe, and rendering it 
a caſtle. See CASTLE. | 
By the antient Engliſh laws, ca/tellation was prohibited, with- 
out the king's eſpecial licence, Mili. Gloſſ. ad Leg. Ang. 
Soy: p. 393. Spelm. Gloſſ. voc. kernellare, Du Cange, Gloll. 

t. T. 1. p. 871. | 

CASTIGATION, caſtigatio, among the Romans, the puniſhment 
of an offender by blows, or beating, with .a wand or ſwitch, 
Caftigation was chiefly a military puniſhment, the power of in- 
flicting which on the ſoldiery was given to the tribunes. Sone 

make it of two kinds, one with a ſtick or cane, called foſliga- 
tio : the other with rods, called flagellatio; the latter was the 
moſt diſhonourable. - Lip. de Milit. Rom. I. 5. c 18, Pit, 

Lex. Ant, Rom. T. 1. p. 374. Schoetg. Cur. Ant. Lex. p. 

281. See FLAGELLATION, Oycl. ; 4A 
But Sichterman, on better grounds, diſtinguiſhes cgi 
from fuſtigation, reſtraining the former to blows with a wand, 
the latter to thoſe with a ſtaff. Sichterm. de poen. Milit. Ro- 

man. c. 2. Jour, des Scav. T. 41. p. 474. ſeg 

CASTIGATIONS, in a literary ſenſe, denote corrections, or emen- 

dations of the text of an antient writer. ; 

CASTILLAN, a gold coin, current in Spain, valued at fourteen 

rials, and a half. * | ts 

CASTILLAN alſo denotes a weight uſed by the Spaniards in t 
weighing of gold, containing the hundredth part of a * | 
pound. . is alſo uſed at Buenos Aires, and the mines 0 
and Potoſi. Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 556. "LM 

CASTING is ſometimes uſed for the quitting, laying, or WP 
ing aſide any thing; thus, deer ca/# their horns, lake = 
ſkins, lobſters their ſhells, hawks their feathers, &c. annual 

CasTISG of feathers is more properly called moulting Of mer 


ing. | ; 
— have pretended that deer alſo ca/? their penis; . 
early ſupplied with a new one: but experience ſnews 4 
+ a vulgar error. Vid. Brown, Vulg. Err. I. 3. C 9 P.! 
See PENISs, Cycl. and Suppl. N 1 
A horſe cafts his hair 9 coat, at leaſt Wey waa 99 - 
ſpring, when he ca/?s his winter coat, and 10 
doſe of autumn, Ser his ſummer coat, in caſe he have beta 
ill kept. : 
Horſes ſometimes alſo ca/? their hoofs, which happens i 
quently to coach-horſes brought from Holland, viz. 100 Fo 
in a moiſt, marſhy country, have their hoofs too — * 
that coming into a drier ſoil, and leſs juicy proven ul 
hoofs fall off, and others, that are — 4 ſucceed. 
Gent. Dict. P. 1 e * | | 
CasTING is alſo uſed for overthrowing. © Ne 
In which ſenſe, we ſay to ca a hors, an ox, or the like. D 
_" Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. 


* of 3 
Cas 1NG is allo uſed ſor diſtributing or diſpoſing the parts 


thing to the beſt advantage. | | 11 
The caſting of a building's more properly called rar. 
Vid. of. Elem. of Archit. P. 1. p. 18., See Co 
TION, Cycl. | A 5 Aiſpolug the 
Theatrical writers ſpeak of caſting a play, 1. e. po | 
ſeveral parts or characters to proper actors. — 
CASTING of drapery, among, painters, a free, ca | 
way of cloathing a figure. Neve, Build. Diét in 8 eig 
CASTING of timber wo , with builders, is when 4 


web 
plaiſtered all over on the outſide with mortar, it is ck 


it! of a trowel, &c. to m- | 
by a ruler, with the 2 Wt] Bis in we. * | 
+ | 


like joints of free ſtone, 


. 


CAS CAS 


1 | anne & ſignifies the'prick- | water out of ca/?ella into pipes, canals, &c. Vid. Herman. Pho- 
Carnes ey pedo pre ga So kts ben. L. 2. 6.10. p. 40. h. 427, ſeq. 
ing down or finding what point of the compaſs the ſhip bears —_ Poleni has a treatiſe expreſs on ca/tles, or reſervoirs, 
from you's ſhip has made. Guill. Gent. | whereby the waters of rivers are derived, the ſides of which ca/?les 
inſtant, or what way the ihip |; | . 
a oy P. z. in voc. are e converging. Polen, de caſtellis per que derivantur 
br l 5 f. denotes a mare's being abortive. | Hfuviorumaquz, habentibus latera convergentia. Patav. 1718, 
COT figure; among aſtrologers, the erecting a celeſtial | 4“. Extracts of which are given in Giorn. de Letter. d'Ital. T. 
Cures and dividing the beavens into houſes, * 31. Art. 1. p. i. ſeq. and AR. Erud. Lipſ. An. 1720. p. 402, 
CasTING-net, a ſort of fiſning net, ſo called becauſe it is to be ca/? * PE: +45. $2628 . 1 
or thrown out, which when exactly done, nothing eſcapes it, CAS b OR, the beaver, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of — 2 — 
but weeds, and every thing within its extent is brought away.“ 2 diſtinct genus of animals, the characters of which are, that 
Dict Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. they have all the marks of the glires, with feet which have 
ASTLE caſtellum, (Cycl.) in aptient writers, denotes a town or | five toes on each, and palms adapted for ſwimming. Under 
- village ſurrounded with a ditch and wall, furniſhed with towers | this genus the author comprehends the caftor-kind, the flat 
at intervals, and guarded by a body of troops. J/id. orig. l. 15. tailed, and round tailed, or common water rat. Linnæi, Syſ- 
eee . fo called, his two verydifferentfortsof 
| is origi in, ca adiminutive of cafrum. e beaver, diſtinctiv p 
* "= L ny my 4 | | hair, the one very ſoft — fine, the other long and thick; the firſt 
Coos originally ſeems to have ſignified a ſmaller fort, for a | ſerves to defend the creature from the cold, the other to receive 
little garriſon. Though Suetonius uſes the word where the | the mire in which it often wallows, and to prevent its getting 
fortification was large enough to contain a cohort. Suet. in| to theſkin. The teeth of this creature are formed in a wy 
Vit. Jul. c. 68. Hf. Brit. Rom. I. 1. c. 8. p. 118, ſeq. particular manner, and are extremely fit to cut trees, with 
The. ca/tella, according to Vegetius, were often like towns, | which they build themſelves lodgings to defend them from the 
built in the borders of the empire, and where there were con- | weather, and to breed their young in. The fore-feet are form- 
ſtant guards, and fences againſt the enemy. Veget. I. 1. c. 22. | ed exactly like the human hand, and by this means they are 
Horſley takes them for much the ſame with what were other- | able to carry their materials, and work at their habitations : the 
wiſe denominated ſtations. Har. Brit. Rom. I. 1. c. 7. p.] hinder feet, which are deſtined to be of. uſe to them in ſwim- 
101. | | ming, are on the contrary web'd like thoſe of a gooſe. 
CasTLE, or CasTLE-/eeed, is alſo an appellation given by the] The bladders in this animal deſtined for receiving the medicinal 
country people in the North to the Roman caftella, as diftin- }F ſubſtance called ca/tor, are diſtin from the teſticles, and are four 
iſh Go the caſtra ſtativa, which they uſually call cheſters. large ones, placed about the lower part of the os pubis; two 
Horlley repreſents this as an uſeful criterion, whereby to diſ- } of theſe ſtand above the other two, but cloſely joined to one an- 
cover, or diſtinguiſh, a Roman camp or ſation. 1d. ibid. c. 8. | other, the two upper being to prepare that matter, and the two 
p 118, Ay | | other to bring it to the greater perfection and unctuouſneſa, 
There are divers of theſe caſlella on Severus's wall: they are] and render it of a ſtronger ſcent and deeper colour, as it is 
generally ſixty foot ſquare, their North fide is formed by the always found with this difference in theſe bags from what is 
wall itſelf, which. falls in with them; the intervals between 


| in the upper ones. The lower bags, for this reaſon, are of a 

them are from fix furlongs and an half to ſeven z they ſeem to | glandular ſtructure; and under theſe lower bags there is ano- 

have ſtood cloſeſt where the ſtations are wideſt. ther long one full of a matter,more yellow and 3 ſeem- 

The neighbouring people call them ca/iles, or  caſtle-fleeds ; by | ing more elaborated than any of the others. is is of a dif- 

which it ſeems probable; that their antient Latin name had | ferent ſmell from the former, and more than any thing elſe re- 

been ca/?ellum. Some modern writers call them mile ca/tler, or | ſembles the yolk of an egg. It is faid that the creature uſes' 

milliary ca/tell& : Horſley ſometimes exploratory caſtles. - this liquor to get itſelf an appetite, and that it gets it out by 

Iathelss ella the araans had their ſtations, who were an order ueezing the bag that contains it with its paws. The peo- | 

of men whoſe buſineſs.was to make excurſions into the enemy's e of Canada ſet ginns for theſe creatures, and catch many of | 
country, and give intelligence of their motions. Cimbd, Brit. them that way; and knowing how fond —_— of this Iiquor, 

839. 0 oth ft 15 1; I they always anoint the ginns with ſome of it. 

Between every two «//of{a there ſeem to have been eight It has been generally ſaid that the teſticles of this creature were 
ſmaller turrets, or towers. Horſl. loc. cit. See Town, Gl. | faſtened to the back-bone, but they are, in reality, not ſo, but 
Beſides the fixed caftelle there allo appears to have been move | placed on the ſides of the os pubis about the groin, and are al- 
able ones, made occaſionally of branches of trees and earth, | together hid, not appearing at all any more the penis, till 
for the defence of camps *. Some deſcribe theſe as a kind of | the ſkin is removed : and the penis, contrary to that of a d 
moveable wooden forts or towers, which were advanced and | which goes from the os pubis to the navel, deſcends in this ani- 
drawn back in battle, as occaſion requited d. But it muſt be | mal downwards to the vent of the excrements, at which hole 
owned we have no diſtinct or certain account hereof. — | it terminates. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 

[* Aquin, Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 478. > Pitife. Lex. Ant. T. 1. | CasToR more particularly denotes a fixed ſtar, of the ſecond 

« 3724] | 125 | | magnitude, in the head of the firſt of the twins. See Genti- 
e ca/ile of St. Angelo, on the hanks of the Tyber, oppoſite | , Qi. | | | 

to Rome, was antiently the mauſolæum of Adrian, formed, in | Its latitude Northwards, for the year 1900, according to Heve - 

great part, of Parian marble, to which have ſince been ſuper- | lius, was 10% 4 27”, and its longitude, of Cancer 16* 4/ 

added fortifications. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 184. voc. arx. 14”. It is alſo called Raſalgenxe, Apollo, Aphellan, Avellar, and 
CasTLE, caftellum, in hydraulics, is uſed for a kind of pavilion, | Anelar. Hevel. Firmam. Sobieſe. p. 287. Wolf. Lex. Math. 
or water-houſe, in which are encloſed the cocks of ſeveral wa- p. 317. 

ter-pipes with a little baſon, in order to make a diſtribution Ca/tor and Pallux, in A— is called by the iards, 
thereof, | _ San Elmo; by the French St. Elme, St. Nicholas, St. Clare, 
In which ſenſe the antient ca/te/la amount to much the ſame St. Helene; by the Italians, Hermo; by the Dutch Vree Vu- 
with piſcinæ, or reſervoirs, among us. See RxsER vos, Cycl. | uren. 4 | ( 5 
Ulpian defines ca/tellum, a ſort of baſon, moduled out, of certain | When the meteor ſticks to the maſts, yards, &c. they conclude 
dimenſions, from which the water was diſtributed by pipes, and | from the air's not having motion to diffipate this flame, 
Carried into the houſes of great men, hy grant from the em- that a profound calm is at hand: if it flutter about, it indi- 
peror. Ulpian. in Pandect. I. 43. de Aqua Cotid. L. 1. Bud-| dates a ftorm. Aubin. Dict. Mar. p. 356. voc. elme. * 


deus ad Eund. CASTOREA, in botany, the name given by Plumier to a genus 

Vitruvius deſcribes the ca/te/lum, as an appendage of an aqua - | of plants fince called by Linhaus — 2 
with a triple emiſſary, for receiving the water, and pipes | RANTA. , Ba | 

to convey it thence. Cumgue venerit ad mania efficiatur cal- 

tellum, & caſtello conj unc tum ad recipiendam aguam tri 


ar1um, collecenturgue in caſtello tres fiſtule ægpualitr diviſe in- unfit for ſale. The word is alſo ed to the 
tra receptacula canjuncta, uti cum abundaverit, ab ict i me- particular appli taking away 


paſſages, on account of their obſcenity, too great 
dium receptaculum redundet. Vitrav. de Archit. I. 8. e. 7. - | freedom with reſpect to government, &c. N 
29 caſtella of the antient aquæducts are ſtill viſible at Rome, | CASTRATING is alſo uſed among in ſpeaking of me- 
donn half ruined. They are lined with 2 durable kind of | Johns and cucumbers; where it fignifiesthe ſame with pruning 


ent, which, according to * iny, ſſes in hardneſs the | or pinching of other plants. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1606. 
ſtones themſelves. It is made of lime flacked in wine, and | 8 7 rr E 49 
Lap ande s greaſe, and the juice of figs or pitch. Ser CASTRATION (Cye! ) — By the civil law it is made penal in 
CT, N 1 


* tans and ſurgeons to caſ rate, even with confent of the 

Wat -CA3TLE, a piece pf hydraulic work furniſhed with one or | party, who is hilnfelf included in the ſame penalty, and his 
mare fronts of building, with ſerming windows and the like, effects forfeited. Calv Lex. Jur. p 152. * | 
Archi 38 8refervair which gives play to caſcades, &c. Davi/. | The amtients mention two forts of ca/ſration, viz. by exſection, 
05 t. P. 2. p. 465. 8 | * | where the teiticles were eut out; and calliſion; by they 
water fing CAST May be defined a rechptacle of the public |. were only bruiſed, or rubbed, but ſo as to put a ſtop to their 


— an or otherwiſe z contrived to growth, and make them waſte and wither the” vei 
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vad, in order to ſoften the parts, and render them more caly | 
to be bruiſed and diſſolved. After he has been there ſome 
time, they compreſs the veins of the neck called the jugulars, | 
and by this means render him ſtupid and inſenſible, as if he 
were ſeized with an apoplexy ; in which ſtate the mutilation 
is eaſily performed, without his feeling any thing of it. It is 
uſually perſormed on young children by the mother or nurſe. 
Trait. des Eunuch. c. 3. p. 1 1, ſeq | | 
Antiently they uſed to give the patient a doſe of opium ; arid 
While he was a-fleep, by the influence of this, the operation 
was performed with a knife; butit being found that the greater 
part of thoſe who'were eunuchized in this manner died by the 
_— recourſe was had ti the other method above-men- 
ti . 
The Perſians and other Eaſtern nations have divers methods of 
making eunuchs different from thoſe which obtain in Europe: 
we ſay, of making eunuchs, for,it is not always done among 
them by cutting, or even colliſion, Cicuta and other poiſon- 
dus do the ſame office, as is ſhewn by Paulus Ægineta. 
- Thoſe eunuchized in this manner are called thlibiz. Beſides 
. which there is another ſort named thlaſiæ, in whom the geni- 
tals are left intire, and only the veins which ſhould feed them 
are cut; by which means the do indeed remain, but fo 
_ lax and weak; as to be of no uſe. Id. ibid. p. 1 2, ſeq. 
. Caſtration was for ſome time the puniſhment of adultery. Va- 
. der. Maxim. I. 6. c. 1. n. 13. See ADULTERY. | 
By the laws of the Viſigoths ſodomites underwent the ſame pu- 
niſhment, Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. L. 1. p. 873. 
CASTRATION, in reſpect of brutes, is called gelding, ſpaying, &c. 
See GELDING and SPAYING, Cycl. | 
CASTRATION is alſo uſed by ſome phyſicians for correcting the 
more violent medicines, eſpecially purgatives. Helm. Tr. Phar- 
mac. ac Diſpenſ. Modern. n. 49. Brun. Exerc. 1. de Remor. 
Purg. b. 38.  Caft. Lex Med. in voc. See CORRECTION, 
and CORRECTORS, Cycl. | 
CASTRATION alſo denotes the art of retrenching, or cutting away 
any part of a thing from its whole. 
The antients ſpeak of caſlrating a bee-hive, by taking out the 
. honey-combs ; caftrare arbores, vites, and the like, is uſed by 
Pliny, for the boring a hole in their bottom. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
I. 24. c. 8. Cato, de Re Ruſt. c. 23. Fab. Thel. p. 486. 
CASTREL, a kind of hawk reſembling the lanner in but 
the hobby in ſize. The caſtrel called alſo keftrel, is of a flow 
and coward] 
| kill a partridge. . Dict. Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. See Hawk, and 
FaLconRy, Gycl. and Suppl. r 
CASTRENSIANI, or CasTRENSEs, in antiquity, an order of 
| ſervants in the Greek emperor's houſhold, to whom belonged 
the care and ſervice of = voy 
They were thus called either on account of their attending the 


. emperor, when in camp, or becauſe they obſerved a fort of | 


camp-diſcipline in the court; or rather becauſe they were con- 
ſidered as ſoldiers, were paid as ſuch, and had the privil 
belonging to the military body. The caſlrenſiani were alſo 
called caſtrenſes miniſtri, and miniſſeriani. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
T. 1. p. 377. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 874. Item 
Gloſſ. Græc. p. 576, & 604. Schoetg. Cur. Ant. Lex. p. 282. 
To this order belonged the bakers, butlers, waiters, fullers, 
taſters, &c. They had a head, or ſuperior, who was called co- 
mes caftrenfis, which was a Palatine dignity under the cham- 
berlain. | 
CASTREN 
tagious and epidemic diſeaſes, ef) 


- 


ially fevers. Vid. Heim. 


de Febr. c. 10. n. 7. Willis, de Febr. c. 14. Caft. Lex. Med. 8 


P- 141. See Camp-diſcaſe, &c. N 
CAST RUM ableris, in — writers, denotes a catafalco, 
or a loſty tomb of ſtate, erected in honour of ſome perſon of 


eminence, uſually in the church where his body is interred; 


and decorated with ams, emblems, li 
Ing. Lex. p. 101. 
Eccleſiaſtical wri 
caſt rum delaris ; the ediſice was to be made to repreſent the bo- 
dy of the deceaſed, and the prieſt and deacon were to take their 
poſts, and ſay the prayers after the ſame manner as if the corpſe 
were y preſent. Magr. Notit. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 58. 
See alſo Du Cenge, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 878. 
CASUAL, ſomething that happens fortuitouſly, or 
- deſign or meaſures. taken to bring it to paſs. 
Casual. revenues, are thoſe which arrive from forfeitures, con- 


ghts, and the like. Fe. 


without any 


CASUIST}; a 


CASUISTICAL theology, the ſcience of 


CASUISTRY, the doctrine 


kind, 3 her game is the growſe, though ſhe will | 


| 


related to his table, and clothing. | 


SIS; in medicine, an appellation given to certain con- | 


ters ſpeak of a ceremony of conſecrating a | 


CAT 


In the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology this makes a diſtin > ; 
of birds of the order of the — 2 the diſs dene; 
racters of which are, that there are three toes on ark chat 
and thoſe placed before; the creature having no hinder 8 1 
the head has a creſt and naked wattles. Limnæi 8 ſt N 
turæ, P- dert h * em. Na. 
rſon whs profeſſes to reſolve caſ T 
Eſcobar has made a collection of the Cds of es lende. 
2 _ Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 500, cf 
le Feore, preceptor of Lewis XIII. called the 
caſu/ts, the art of quibbling with God 5; — jen” 2 : - 
far from the truth ; by reaſon of the multitudes of Ailing,” 
and ſubtilties they abound withal. The ſame perſon * 
call Cicero his cafii/t, on account of his book of off 
Mayer has publiſhed a bibliotheca of caſui/ts, containin 6h 
count of all the writers on cafes of conſtience, ran * ra 
three heads; the firſt comprehending theLutheran the "an * 
theCalviniſt,and the third the Romiſh 8g ©, — fa 1/9... 
Chicaner avec Dieu. Vid. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 38. ; wy 
Treu. Dick. Univ. T. . p. 1500. + Biblioth. Scrigt 1 l 
Mor. & Conſcient. annexed to Strauch. Theol. Mora _ | 
phiſis, 1708. 8vo. Vid. Jour des Scav. T. 40 p. 461 ] 9 
caſuiſtry, See the ar. 
ticle CasurSTRY. 2 T. 
Caſuiſtical theology bears a neat affinity to rioral theology, 
ine and ſcience of conſcience, and it; 
caſes ; the rules and principles of reſolving the ſame ; drawn 
partly from natural reaſon and equity ; partly from author 
of ſcripture, the canon law, councils, fathets, &c. TY 
To caſuiſtry belong the deciſion of all difficulties ariſing about 
what a man may conſcientiouſly do, or not do; what is ſin 
or not ſin; what things a man is obliged to do in order to dif. 
charge his duty, and what he may Wu dd of 
a n ty, and what he may let alone without breach of 
it. id. Du Pin, Meth. of Stud. Divin. c. 27. p. 304. 
ah; 28 a kind — precious ſtone, of a lu- 
xture, whoſe colours are variable ö 
tion of the ſtone to the light. e 
Cat's-eye is by the Latins called oct/us cati, and ſometimes 
copalus, as having white zones or rings like the onyx; and its 
colours variable like opal, from which laſt it differs chief by 
its ſuperior hardneſs. - Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 3. Sea. l, 
. . 3 W 
e cat 5-eye 18 of a gliſtering grey, interchanged with a ſtru 
colour, and anſwers the deſcription given by Pliny of the Aﬀe- 
| ria, between which and our cat's-eye there appears no other 
4 W v mee app 
difference than that the antients took their denomination from 
the brightneſs and ſhining of the ſtone, whereas the modem 
name is taken from the figure of it. . /oodro. Meth, Foſſ. Clak. 
2. p. 21. See As TENA. | 
CaT-gut, a'denomination-given to ſmall ſtrings for fiddles, and 
other inſtruments, made of the inteſtines of ſheep or lambs 
dried and twiſted, either ſingly, or ſeveral together. 
Theſe are ſometimes coloured red, ſometimes blue, but are 
commonly left whitiſh or browniſh, the natural colour of the 
gut. They are uſed alſo by watch-makers, cutlers, turners 
and other artificers. Great quantities are imported into Eng- 
land, and other northern countries, from Lyons and Italy. S- 
var. Dict. Comm. T. . p. 15 10. voc. cord. 
CAr-harpings, are ſmall ropes running in little blocks from ore 
fide of the ſhrowds to the other, near the deck: their uſe is to 
force the ſhrowds, and make them taught, for the more ſecu- 
rity and ſafety of the maſts. Guill Gent. Di. P. 3. in voc. 
Car, or CaT-head, in a ſhip, is a ſhort-piece of timber, hit 
aloft right over the hawſe, having at one end two fhivet 
wherein is reeved a rope, with a great iron hook faſtened io 
it, called cat-hook. Rotel. Sea Dial. 4. p. 112. 
Its uſe is to trice up the anchor from the hawſe to th 
the fore-caſtle. Guill. Gent. DiR. P. 3. in voc. 
Car's- bend is alſo a denomination given to à fort of walte ſtony 
lumps, not inflamable, found in coal mines. In theſe there art 
frequently impreſſions of ferns. Phil. Tranf: Ne 360. p. 97e. 
CaT-holes, in a ſhip, are over the ports, as right with the c 
| ſtan as they can be: their uſe is to heave the ſhip a- ſtern ufo 
occaſion, by a cable or a hawſer called ſtern- faſt. Bate &a 
Dial. 4. p. 112. Grill. Gent. Dict. P. c 
CaT-hooks. See the article Hook. 
Car Are the name of a beaſt of prey approaching ® 
the leopard kind. See the article Catus PAR us. 
CAr- rope. See the article Rope. | 


e top of 


3. in voc. 


fiſcations, deaths, attainders, &c. Cr. alt, a name given by our ſaltworkers to a very beau 
Casu AlL theology, a denomination given by ſome to what is more fully granulated kind of common ſalt. It is form'd out ofthe 
frequently called caſuiſtry. See CASUISTRY. 8 2 bittern or leach brine, which runs from the ſalt when take? 
Adam Oſiander, or of the univerſity of Tubingen, has] out of the pan. When they draw out the common ſalt from 
publiſhed a ſyſtem of caſual theology, — the ſolution of | the boiling pans, they put it into long wooden 
. dubious queſtions, and caſes of conſcience. I heologia caſua-| holes bor d at the bottom for the brine to drain out; under 
. | lis, O vol. 4*. Tubing: 1682. Vid. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1682. p. theſe troughs are placed veſſels to receive this brine, and act0 
282. ee e A oth them are placed certain ſmall ſticks,to which the cut. fil af. 
_ CASUALTY, in the tin-mines, a word uſed to denote; the earth | . _ itſelf in very large beautiful cryſtals. This ſalt con 
and ſtony matter which is, by waſhing in the ſtamping - mills, ſome portion of the bitter purging ſalt, and is very ſharp 115 
xc. ſeparated from the tin ore, before it is dried and goes to the gent, and is white when powdered, tho pellucid in the , 
5 erg uh E Et FOI OE is uſed by ſome for the table, but the greateſt part of vba 
. CASUARIUS, the caſſowary or Emen, a large bird ſomewhat re-¶ made of it is uſed by the makers of hard ſoap. 
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Carjuver, 


CAT 


a nas given'to certain foſſil ſubſtances, uſually 
d alſo glimmer, and in Latin, mice. They are various 
deute ef the braferinz or foliactous tales, in ſmall ſpangyes. 


See Mica. $ K church; a place un- 
* 510 N, Karafaowr, in the Gree 
op wp nk wherein the relicks are kept. 


is formed from xt I deſcend by reaſon they 
3 into it. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. I. 1. p. 606. 


g. Cur. Ant. Lex. P+ 283. 


CATASATHMOS, eehte, in antiquity, a ficep valley, | 


vidi t from Africa. Sallu/t. Bell. Jugurth. c. 20 and 
= 14 f hail T. 21. . 367, ſeq. Fab. Theſ. p. 487. 
. p. 721, ſeq. 
ne p wk fom the Greek, xarafamw, to deſcend, 
on account of the haſtineſs and precipitation of its deſcent. 
CATABULENSES, in the middle age, a ſort of miniſters or 
ſervants of the empire, appointed to conduct the public car- 
rage from one catabulum, or ſtage, to another. 
The catabulenſes appear alſo to have had the charge of conyey- 
ing the public corn to and from the mills; whence in the Theo- 
dofian code they are joined with bakers. Cujac. Obſerv. I. 16. 


c. 5. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 878. Schoet. Ant. Lex. 


b. 283. , 44 ing or 4. 
in the middle a kind of ſtable or build 
n eſpeciall T burthen and carriage, were 
kept for the public ſervice. | CATARULENSES. | ; 
The antient chriſtians were ſometimes condemned to ſerve in 
the catabula, that is, to work at the Feaning of them, attend- 
ing the beaſts, &c. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 878. Schoet. 
Lex. Ant. p. 283, ſeq, Spelm. Gloſl. Lat. p. 129. ; 
CATAC, in botany, a name by which ſome authors call agri- 
mony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 9. . 
CATACAUSTIC. See cauftic by Rxrrx ba 
CATACLASIS, Kartaxacoy in medicine, denotes a diſorder of 
the eye, wherein the eye-lid is inverted by a convulſion of 
the muſcles that cloſe it; called alſo campylon. Caft. Lex. 
Med. p. 142. Item. p. 128. voc. campplon. 
CATACLEIS, Karam, in anatomy, a cartilaginous bone, or 
rather a cartilage in the juncture of the omoplata, or ſhoulder- 
. blade. 4 AY is a3 Da 
CATACOMB (Cycl.)— The catacombs of Rome have made the 
greateſt noiſe in the world; but there are ſuch velonging, to 
many other cities: Biſhop Burnet* deſcribes thoſe of Naples, 
which he ſays are without the . and much more noble and 
ſpacious than thoſe of Rome. The like are alſo ſaid to be in 
the neighbourhood of all the great towns in that part bf Italy: 
and have been diſcovered at Syracuſe and Catanea in 
Sicily, and in the iſland of Malta db. The Roman catacombs 
take particular names from the churches in their . 
hood, and ſeem to divide the circumference of the city with · 
out the walls, between them, extending their galleries every 
where under, and a vaſt way from it; ſo that all the ground 
under Rome, and for many miles about, ſome ſay for 20 
miles, is hollow e. The largeſt, and thoſe commonly ſhewn 
ſtrangers, are the catacombs of San Sebaſtiano, thoſe of Saint 
Agneſe, and the others in the fields a little off Saint Agneſe: 
For the catacombs in the church · yards of the Vatican, women 
are only allowed to go into them one day in the year, viz. on 
Whitſun Monday, on pain of excommunication 4, — [* Burn. 
Trav, Lett. 4. p. 201: Þ Bingh. orig. Ecclef, I. 23. c. 1. 
. 3- Ouvr. des Sav. 1688. aij. p. 38. „Phil. Tran. 
„ 265. p. 644 and 650. * Cyprian, de Eccleſ. Subterr. 
13.1 not 


L here are men kept conſtantly at work in the catacombs. As 
| grave, with any of the . 
e 


ſoon as theſe Jabourers diſcover a grave, with 
poſed marks of a faint abeut it, intimation is given to t 
cardinal erlingo, who immediately ſends men of reputa- 
tion to the place, where finding the palm, the monogram, the 
coloured glaſs, &c. the remains of the body are taken up 
. with great reſpect, and tranſlated to Rome. After the la- 
bourers Have examined a gallery, they ſtop up the entry that 
leads into it; ſo that moſt of them remain thus cloſed; there 


| 


| 


them to ſtr This they ſay is done to prevent 
poeple's loſing themfelves in theſe ſubtetraneous Jabyrinths, 
which has often happened: but more probably to deprive 
the public of the means of knowing whither and how far the 
catacombs are carried, Monro, in Phil. Tranf. N* 265. p. 644. 
opinion, that the  catacombs were Heathen bury- 
ing places, is confirmed from hence, that the antient Romans 
are known to have had ſuch burying places, under the name 


of puticuli; and even in the very places where now the cata- | 
; Albers indications of Heathen- 


combs are found *, that there are 
im about the tombs in the catacombs ; ſuch are the tiames of 
the perſons interred, the formula diis manibus, at the head of 
inſcriptions; the figures of Orpheus, Cupid, and other 
deities, which Chriſtians would never have en 

an their dormitories... For the monogram X, it proves no- 
. thing, ſince this way was in uſe among the Heathens before 
the time of Chriſtianity, as has been ſhewn by Menckenius, in 
- a differtation expreſs, publiſhed in 1696. Add, that the figures 
of doves and were alſo frequently uſed on the tombs of 


12s Heathens ; that tis impoſſible the Chriſtians could have | 


2 
= 


*. 


| i 
Ac inſtruments of torture from the He athens, ſince the 


8 


| 


graved | C 


former durſt ſcarce appear. at executions. How much leſs 
would they have been able to bring away phials af blood from 
the execution of their martyrs ?. Above all that 'tis no-ways 
ER the Chriſtians under the Heathen emperors ſhould 
ve been able to dig ſuch vaſt works, without being perceived 
by the Heathens. The very earth they. dug out muſt have 
made mountains, which itſelf muſt have diſcovered them b. 
[* Vid. Airchman. de Funer. Rom. I. 2. c. 24. » Vid. Baſnage, 
Quvr. des: Civ. 1688, Mai, p. 38. Zorn. Diff. de Catacombis 
ſeu Cryptis depulchralibus SS. Martyrum. Lipſ. 1703. Schoetg. 
Lex. Ant. p. 285, ſeq.] 
All this may be allowed juſt, except what relates to the iden- 
tity of the catacombs with the puticuli; which Mr. Monro 
thinks carries leſs probability with it than the common opinion 
of the Romaniſts. | 
Would Feſtus bave called ſuch immenſe wotks as the cata- 
combs, by the diminutive name puticuli ? Would he hive con- 
_ fined them to a ſingle place, viz. without the Eſquiline gate, 
when the catacombs are found every where about Rome? How 
could holes, wherein bodies were thrown together in heaps to 
rot, be confounded with repoſitories, cut regularly in the face 
of a long gallery, oneover another, ſornetimes to the number 
of ſeven, in each of which a fingle body is laid, and hand- 
ſomely done up again, ſo that nothing could offend the ſight 
of thoſe who went in; eſpecially with the little rooms inter- 
ſperſed in the faſhion of chapels, which have all the a pear- 
ances of being the ſepulchresof people of diſtinction? Monro, 
ubi ſupra, p. 646. 
Monro therefore takes a medium between the two contrary 
extremes: he ſuppoſes the catacomby. to have been originally 
the common ſepulchres of the firſt Romans, before the prac- 
_ tice of burning was introduced, 6 Jes 4 
ATADIOPTRICAL tele;copes the ſame with reflecting tele- 
cope. See TELESCOPE, | 
CATADROMUS, ra, in.antiquity, a ftretched ſloping 
rope in the theatres, down which the funambuli walked; to 
ſhew their ſkill, See FunamBuLvs, Gcli. ED 

Some have taken the word to ſignify the hippodrome, or de- 

curſorium, wherein the Roman knights uſed to exerciſe them- 

ſelves in running and fighting on horſeback. 

But the moſt natural meaning is that of a rope, faſtened at 
one end to the top of the theatre, and at the other to the bot- 
tom, to walk or run down, which was the higheſt glory of the 

antient ſchznobates, or funambuli. Elephants were alſo taught 
to run down the catadromus a:. Suetonius ſpeaks of the ex- 

ploit of a Roman knight, who run down the catadromus 
mounted on an elephant's back >.— [. Xiphil. I. 61. p. 697. 
* Swet. in Ner. c. 11. p. 5. Vid. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
b. 378. Fab. The. p. 488.] 5 1 
CATADUPA (Cyc.)— The appellation catadipa ſeems to have 
been peculiarly given to a place in Ethiopia joining on Egypt, 
where the Nile, which here firſt aſſumes that name; ruſhed 
down a ſteep rock into the ſubjacent plain, with a noiſe ſo im- 

Ietuous, that the inhabitants are ſaid to have loſt all ſenſe of 

5 ic. de Somn. Scipion. Vid. Etiam Sener. Nat. 

Queſt, 1. 4. c. z: Ammian. Marcellin. I. 22. c. 34, &c. 36. 

Plin. Hiſt, Nat: I. 5. . c. 9. Vitruv. de Archit. I. 8: c. 2. Fb. 

Thel. P- 88. A | ; ef] 

CATA ION, Karzywyw, a Heathen feſtival at Epheſus, 
celebrated on the 22d of January, in which the devotees riin 
about the ſtreets dreſſed in divers antic and unſeemly man 
with huge cudgels in their hands, and carrying with them the 
images of their gods; in which guiſe they raviſhed the women 
they met with, and abuſed, and often killed the men, and 
committed many other diſorders, to which the religion of the 
day gave a ſanction. Vid. Du Cange, GloſT. Græc. T. 1. 
p. bog. 
Meurſius and Caſtellanus, who wrote de Feftis Græcorum, have 
taken no notice of this. Schoetg. Lex. Ant. p. 287. 
CATAGRAPHA, Karaygaps, in antiquity, denote oblique 
figures, or views of mens faces; anſwering to what the mo- 
derns call profiles. See PROFILE, Cycl. _ Suppl, 
| 2 are ſaid to be the invention of Simon Cleonzus, 
who firſt taught painters to vary the looks of their figures, and 
ometimes direct them upwards, ſometimes downwards, and 
ſometimes ſidewards or backwards. Vid, Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 

I. 35. c. 8. Hardeu. Not. ad eund. ib. Jun. Paint; of Anc. 
| eh. $4 Þ: 290, D Us 263 ag. 00 -; 

CATALEPSIS (ch.) is the ſame with what is otherwiſe de- 
.. nominated cateche, or catechus, and gelatiq or congelatia, Caft. 
Lex. Med. p. 359,. voc, gelatio. See CaTocur, Se. 
Some alſo make it the ſame with coma vigil*; others will hay 
it different > ; tho' wherein the diſtinction lies is not eaſy to 
aſhign <,— {* Vid. Lang. Epiſt. Medic. I. 1. Ep. 25. » Dieter, 
erg n. 863. < Ca/t. Lex. Med. p. 143. Shaw, New Pratt. 
ALEPSY (50 — In the bidory of the fl anatomy 

yl.) — In the biſto | 
ſciences at Pale, we have an . a Sons who Ag 
| ſurpriſing catalenſj, her members keeping all the poſtures they 
were put into, as if the had been made of wax. An. 


1738. | 1 SR $i ©. P90 SS CHED den 
CATALOGUE (cl.) — Catalogues, of books are digeſted in 
different manners, ſome en the. order of the times 


3 when the books were printed, a0 that of Mattaire ; others a- 


Otcdbers for their choice and'excellenicy, others for their manu- 
ſcripts, and others for the conveniency of their method, and 
the juſtneſs of their arrangment. LYN 


 andectiefiaſtical hiſtory y that of the Colbertin library, in hi- 
 orical books; that of Bridges, in antient poets ; that of Dr. 


ed for the orderly method of its digeſtion; but it has been long 


is not ſo properly an account of the books in the library, as | 
of the order wherein the books are ranged. The catalopue of | 


p of Thuanus's library, in which are united the advan of 


- inferior to 


- multitude of anonymous and pſeudonymous authors detected 
in it, ſcarce to be met with elſewhere! Some even prefer it 
to Thuanus's catalogue, as containing a greater variety of claſſes 


. Coiflinianaz olim Segueriana, Par. 1714. f 
ad Struv. lib. cit. p. 117, 


deſianæ, Paris 1643. 4. Morbef. Polyhiſt. Liter. I. 1. c. 5. 


23 Safe, Bibliothecæ Pellerianz, Par. 1693, 


name of the editor, title of work, and form of the vo- 


Dr. Hyde's cata 


_ . thors only, referred to four claſſes, and under each bock no- 


CAT 


| cotding to their form and fize, as the common bookſellers ca- 


talogues ; others according to the 


ical order of the 


author's names, as Hyde's catalogue of the Bodleian library; 


othersaccording to the alphabetical order of matters or ſubjects 
which are called real or claſſical catalogues, as thoſe of Lipenius 
and Draudius; laſtly, others are digeſted in a mixed method, 

ing of ſeveral of the former, as de Seine's catalogue of 
cardinal Slufius's library, which is firſt divided according to 
the ſubjects or ſciences, and afterwards the books in each are 


recited alphabetically. Catalog. Biblioth. Sluſian. Rom. 1690, | 
4**. Struv, Introd. Notit. Rei Liter. c. 1. f. 23. Item. Not. 


® 113 | 
er FE are valued fur the multitude of their books, 


The bibliocheca Telleriana excels chiefly in books of theology 


| Bernard in mathematical books, &c. The catalogue of Nic. 


_-Heinſfws's library is in great efteem for the exquiſite choice of 


the books : that of the Coiflin library d, compoſed by Mont- 
faucon, excels in manuſcripts, both Oriental and Latin, but 


chiefly Greek : it is drawn up after the manner of the Vienna 


library, and contains a notitia or ſhort hiſtory of each manu- 


ſeript, the time when wrote, the copiſt by whom, the num- 
ber of leaves, place where it had lain hid, &c.* Scavenius's 


catalogue of the royal library at Copenhagen a, is much eſteem- 


ſcarce. | F. Garnier's catalogue of the jeſuits library at Paris, 
plan of a juſt method of diſpoſing a library. The catalogue 


of the Cordeſian library compoſed by Naude*®, is ranked in 


CAT 


fly introduced 3' that the order of the edition; ha 
not appear ; that the forms are and the tranſ;. 
The catalgue of ME te Tellers library has 
catalogue of M. le Tellier's li the ad 
all che former; being diſpoſed in the order of the ſubjecs a 
having at the ſame time an alphabetical index of the author, . 
beſides, that in works printed in ſeveral the natural 
order of texts is 1 placing the original firſt and 
then the verſions, each according to its merit or its antiqui 
Laſtly; that the chronological order of the editions is exadlly 
obſerved. ''Its defects are, that the chronology of the editio 
is ſomewhat confuſed, that we are obliged to ſeek the writing 
of the ſame author in different places, when they happen tc 
be in different forms, and that there wants an alphabetical N 
. the matters. n | | 
| catalogue of abbot Faultrier's library, com 
Marchand, is diſpoſed according to the order of pre — 
in a manner peculiar to itſelf, in as much as the authors on 
each ſubject ate alſo ranged in their chronological order. t; 
defects are, that the different forms are confounded, as well a3 
the chronology of the texts, arid that the exactitude obſerved 
in the chron of the authors is not perceived. 
An anonymous French writer has laid down a new plan of ; 
catalogue, which ſhall unite all the advantages, and avoid 20 
the inconveniencies of the reſt. Lett. a Abbe * **, (yr un 
Nouveau Prejet de Catalogue de Bibliotheque. Par. 1712. 
Vid. Jour. des Stav. T. 52. p. 33, ſeq. | 
CATALONGAY, in botany, the name given by ſome author; 
to the plant which uces the faba ſancti Ignatii, or ſaint Ig 
 natius's beans of the ſhops. Pluk. Mont: p. 66. 
CATAMENIA, Ka raum, in medicine, women's month y 
purgations, called alſo mgn/ſzs. Gorr. Med. Deſin. p. 213. 
Drak. Anthrop. 1. 1. C. 23. See Mznses, Cycl. and $ 


the number of the beſt catalogues, by reaſon of the exactneſs CATANADROMI, in Ichthyography, a term of the ray uf 


the Barberin library is valuable on many accounts; as for the 
number, the ſplendor, the choice, order and uſefulneſs of the 
books, tc. But the moſt applauded of all catalignes is that 


all the reſt. It was firſt drawn up by the two Puteani in the 


- alphabetical order, then digeſted according to the ſciences and | 


ſubjects by Iſhm. Bulhialdus, and publiſhed by F. Queſnel at 
Parisin 1 7 and reprinted, tho incorreatly, at Hamburgh, 


books are here ranged with juſtneſs under their 


ſeveral ſciences and ſubjects, regard being {till had to the na- 
tion, ſect, age, &c. of every writer. Add, that only the beſt 
and choiceſt in every ſubje& are found here, and the 
moſt valuable editions. Yet the catalogire of M. le Telliers, 


archbiſhop of Rheims, library b, made by M. Clement, is not 


ſition ; On the plan of this, a catalogue of the king of France's 
library was propoſed to be publiſhed, which we are ſtill in ex- 
peRation of. One advantage peculiar to this catalogue, is the 


and books on particular ſubjects.— [ Meorhef. lib. infra cit. 
c. 18. F. 10. Struv. ubi ſupr & Not p. 1 5 Bibliotheca 

» © Coler. Anal. 
ſeq. 4 Deſignatio Bibliothecæ Regiz 
Hafnienfis, Hafn.' 1665. 4% Catalogus Bibliothecæ Cor- 


$. 7. Struv. lib. cit. Index Bibliothecæ quæ Franc. Bar- 
rinus's S. R. K. Cardin, &c. Rom. 1681, 2 vol. fol. the 
title · page indeed mentions 3 volumes; but the 3%, which was 


to contain the MSS. is not yet publiſhed. 5 Bibliotheca 
- Thuanea, Par. 1679, 8. 2 vol. and Hamb. 1704, fol. & gw. 


Vid. Morbef. Polyhiſt. Liter. I. 1. c. 5. F. 11, ſeq. Baillet, 
Jugem. des Scav. T. 2. p. 266. Struv. Introd. ad Hiſt. Liter. 


fol. Struv. lib. cit. id Act. Erud. Lip. 1 353. 
Coller. Anal. ad Struv. p. 116 „Et. 1694, P. 383 


The conditions required in a catalogue are, that it indicate at 


the ſame time the order of the authors and of the matters, the 


form of the book, the number of volumes, the 4“ 5 


order of the editions, the 1 it is written in, its 
place in the library ; fo as that all theſe circumſtances may ap- 
pear at once, in the ſhorteſt, clea 
poſſible. In this view, all the catalogues yet made will be found 
to be deſective. Draudius's catalogue is an alphabetical table of 
matters divided under four clafſes, in which are indicated the 
books which treat on each ſubject, the year of their edition, 


lume. Its defects are, that no chronological order is obſerved; 
that the works of the ſame writer are too much diſperſed, and 

chat the whole is only a compilation full of faults and ill di- 

| of the catalogues of the Francfort fairs. 5 

Aue of the Bodleian is alſo diſpoſed according 

to the alphabetical order, not of the matters, but of the au- 


 tite-ingiven to which of thoſe claſſes it belongs. Its defects 


any publiſhed in our age, either on account of the 
number and choice of the books, or the method of its diſpo- 


cleareſt, and exacteſt manner | 


e, chat we cannot by it find all the authors w Revs Un | 


on any ſubject; . 
N | 5 . 


fication with the more uſed word anadromi, the diſtinctiye term 
of a ſet of fiſhes, which at times leave the freſh water for the (alt, 
and afterwards return to the freſh water again. Gefrer, de 
Piſc. See ANADROMOUS, _ | | 
CATANANCE, -in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe ; the flower is of the ſemifloſcu- 
lar kind, being compoſed of a number of floſcules, ftanding 
upon the æmbryo feeds, and all contained in a general ſquam- 
moſt cup T os finally become ſeedꝭ, crowned with 
a fort of foliaceous heads, and are contained till ripe in the cup. 
The ſpecies" of catanance enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, ate 
theſe: 1. The coronopus-leav'd blue- ed catanance, call- 
etl by fornt the cyanus- headed blue ſuccory. 2. The catanane 
with double blue flowers. 3. The broad-leav'd yellowlower'd 
catanance, called the plantain-leav'd ſtæbe; and, 4. The nat- 
row-leav d yellow-flowered catanance. Turn. Inſt. p. 478. 
CATAPELT KE, xrel in antient writers, ſometimes de- 
note arrows, and ſometimes engines where with either arrows, 
ſtones, or even huge pieces of timber were caft. Pliny afcrides 
the invention of * cutapeltæ to the Syrians; Plutarch and 
Diodorus to the Sicilians. Pott. Arch. Græc. I. 3. c. 1% 
6 8 95. N 1 © 


t is more frequently written catapulta. See CTA TUI TI. 
CATAPHORA, in a theme of the heavens, an appellation given 
to the houſes falling from the 34, 6"), n, and 1 2td angles. 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to anapberu. Jiu 
Lex. Math. p. 96. See AnaPHoORA, Cyd. 
CATAPHRACTA, KalaPeax)r, in the antient military art, 2 
iece.of heavy defenſive armour, formed of cloth or leather, 
Fortified with iron ſcales or links, wherewith ſometimes 
the breaft, ſometimes the whole body, and ſometimes tic 
S 8 * ts Ada" 
cataphracia was in antient uſe among the Sarmatians » 
Perkins, and other barbarians. The Romans alſo adopted * 
early for their foot; and according to Vegetius, kept to it 
the time of Gratian, when the military diſcipline grow ing e 
miſs, and field exerciſes and labour diſcontinued, the be. 
man foot thought the cataphracta, as well as the _ 
great a load to bear, and therefore, threw both by, 22 
father to march againſt the enemy bare. breaſted: by wi * 
the war with the Goths, multitudes were deſtroyed En 
Hiſt. I. 1. © 79, Veget. de Re Milit. I. 1. c. 20. Aan. 
* . Milit. T. 1. p. 182. : | 1 
CATAPHRACTA, Kalapgasla, among ſurgeons, | 
dage or ligature of the thorax ; —— denominated from Gi 
ſemblance to a Roman breaſt- plate, called cataphrati: 
Lex. Med. Sec BANDAGE. | ; @ 
CATAPHRACTA neu, Ho armed and 2 7 in fight 
that they could not be damaged by the : 
The 2 naves ebe. —— f ber 2 
on which che ſoldiers were placed to defend them. 15", 
ers ſitting underneath, thus ſkreened from the enen“ 


| ns. | jeſended u 
CATAPHRACTUS, Kees, denotes a thing deter. | 
| covered an all fides Yiith armour, Tilt. Lex. Ant 


| Þ:. 379 


CATAPHRACTUS, Nr more gent 
denotes a horſeman, ot even horſe, armed with a | 


Ser CaTAPHRACTA. , | t only | 
The catapbracri equites were a fort of cuiraſſiers, 234.54 | 


c. J ih amour themſelves, but having their horſes guarded 
my "wn —4 of braſs or other metals, uſually lined with 
fins, and wrought into plumes or other forms. Pott. Arch. 
J. 3. c. 3. p. 18. | | 
8 of the ran equites, was to bear down all before 
them, to break in upon the enemies ranks, and ſpread terror 
and havock wherever they came, as being themſelves invul- 
nerable and ſecure from danger. But their foible was their 
unweildineſs, by which, if once unhorſed, or on, the ground, 
they were unable to riſe, and thus fell a prey to the enemy. 
CATAPHRACTUS fogge, in zoology. See PoGGE. 
CATAPLASM (Cyd.) — CATAPLASMA & cymino, 
fed cataplaſm, a form of medicine preſcribed in the late Lon- 
don diſpenſatory, and meant as a ſubſtitute for the theriaca 
Londinenſis, or London treacle, of former diſpenſatories, 
which has of late been uſed only externally, and for ſuch pur- 
poſes as it is thought this will better ſerve jor. The com- 
polition is this : take cummin ſeeds half a pound ; bay-berries 
and leaves of ſcordium dried, of each three ounces ; of cloves 
one ounce ; honey, three times the weight of the whole; mix 
all together into a cataplaſm. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 378. 
CATAPLASMA maturans, a form of medicine in the late 
London pharmacopceia, ordered to be made in the following 
manner: take dried figs, four ounces ; yellow baſilicon, one 
ounce ; ſtrained galbanum, half an ounce: beat well the figs 
with a little wine, or ſtrong ſtale beer, and then carefully mix 
in the ointment, firſt melted with the galbanum. Pembert. 
Lond. Diſp. p. 379. 
CATAPOTIA, Karan, dry medicines, in a form fit to be 
ſwallowed whole; otherwiſe called piils. Caft. Lex. Med. 
p. 145. voc. Catapoſis. Junct. Conſp. Form. Med. Tab. 3. 


29. 

CATAPULTA (Cyd.) — The word is originally Greek, 
Karan, formed ao Ty w:>ry:, which according to Heſy- 
chius, denotes a ſpear or dart. Hence it is ſometimes alſo 
written catapelta. See CATAPELTA. 

The catapelte were alſo denominated ofv8cacuc, in regard they 

threw ſharp wooden weapons, whereas thoſe caſt by the ba- 

liſtæ were obtuſe, viz. ſtones, Felib. Princ. de I Archit. p. 368. 

Perrault, Abr. of Vitruv. c. 3. art. 7. p. 156. Wolf. Lex. 

Math. p. 320. 

The catapulta differed from the baliſta, in that the latter threw 
ſtones, the former darts and javelins. The authors of the mid- 
dle age, and even Cæſar himſelf, ordinarily confound the two, 
uſing the word balliſta for what the antients called catapulta. 
Lip). Poliorcet. 3. 2. de Laẽt. Lex. Vitruv. p. 22. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. T. 1. p. 379. See BALISTA. 

The catapulta conſiſted of two huge timbers, like maſts of 

ſhips, placed againſt each other, and bent by an engine for 

the purpoſe ; theſe being ſuddenly unbent again by a ſtroke of 


an hammer, throw the javelins with incredible force. Its 


ſtructure, and the manner of working it, are deſcribed by 
Vitruvius, and a figure of it is alſo given by Perrault. M. 
Folard aſſerts, that the catapulta made infinitely more diſorder 
in the ranks than our cannen loaden with cartridges v. [ Vid. 
Vitruv, de Archit. I. 10. c. 15. & c. 18. r ad eund. 
p. 335. Item, Abr. of Vitruv. c. 3. art. 7. p. 156. * Folard 


2 Polyb. T. 2. p. 587. 592, ſeq. 601. Fſch. Ing. Lex. 
p. 162. 


CATAPUTIA, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of ſpurge, 
called alſo by ſome /athyris, and diſtinguiſhed among authors 
by the name tithymalzs latifolius. See the article TiTHY- 
MALUS, 

Some make two ſorts of cataputia, the major called alſo ricinus 
Americanus,and palma Chrifti ; and the minor, which, as be- 
fore ſaid, is a ſpecies of ſpurge. Both agree in their purga- 
Uve quality, which is ſo violent, that they are rarely ordered, 

_ Except by empirics a, tho' the college retains them both b. 
Iss a traditionary fable, tho' of great antiquity, that the 
leaves of cataputia being plucked upwards, work 


by vomit, 
and when plucked downwards, by ſtool 8 Vid. Duin:. 
Pharm 4. p. 49. Item, in Diſpenſ. P. 2. Sect. 8. 


2 470. 7unck, Conſp. Ther. p. 42. & 67. 


b Pharm. Coll. 
1 Lond. p. 121. © Brown, Vulg. Err. I. 2. c. 7. 


The leaves of the cataputia reſemble thoſe of the plane - tree, 

t are larger, blacker, and more gloſſy: Its branches, as well 

as trunk, are hollow like a reed. Of its ſeed is made an oil 

commended againſt burns, and uſed in the compoſition of 
Syn 12 Savar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 59 

CATARACT (c.) — The catara@ is now generally agreed to 

for the moſt part, the chryſtalline humor rendered opaque. 

, © have the hiſtories of ſome diſſections of cataractous eyes, 

y Dr. *cheuchzer, in the AR. Phyſic. Medic. Acad. Nat. 

Ke Tom. z. Obſ. 35. and by Dr. May, in the Commerc. 

e 1733. Hebd. 4. 8. 3. and by Dr. Agricola in 17 35. 

Fore 18. tending to confirm this doctrine. Med. Ef. La. 

rid. Vol. 2. p. 438, 508. * 
e have an account by Mr. Monro of an eye of a man who 


a catarad?. The opaque chryſtalline lens was not ſo 
K+ "A it commonly is in a found eye, and inſtead of being 


* was 1 a trian form. Its 2 convexit 
rous and unequal, and of a : 1 
Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. . 1 * white colour. 


Surrr. Vor. I. 1 


the cummin 


CAR 


| CATARAC TA, in zoology, the name of a bird of the Hru- 


or ſea-gull kind, very much approaching to the nature of our 
gannet, but ſmaller, and with ſhorter and weaker claws. It 
muth reſembles the goſhawk. Irs back and wings are va- 
riegated with brown, yellow, and white; its breaſt and 
belly are white, variegated with brown ſpots ; its wings are 
long, and when folded, reach to the end of the tail; its legs 
are grey, its feet webbed, and its claws crooked and ſmall. 

Aldrovand. de Avib. Tee | 

CATARACTES, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the large ſea-gull ; called in Cornwall, whete it is 
very common, the gannet. See GANNET, | 

CATARIA, catmint, in botany, the name of a genus of plant, 
the characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind; the upper lip is roundiſh, 
ere, and biſid; the lower is divided into three ſegments, 
the middle one of which is hollowed like a ſpoon, and the 
others ſurround like wings a remarkable oritice there is 
between the two lips : the piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is 
fixed in the manner of a nail to the hiader part of the flower; 
this is ſurrounded by four embryos, which ripen into as many 
ſeeds of a roundiſh figure; to which the flower-cup ſerves as a 
capſule. The ſpecies of catmint enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The common great catmint. 2. The common 
ſmaller catmint. 3. The common great natrow-leav'd catmint. 
4. The ſmall alpine catmint. 5. The leſſer narrow-leav'd cat- 
mint. 6, The narrow betony-leav'd catmint of Spain, with blue 
flowers. 7. The narrow betony-leav'd carmint of Spain, with 
white flowers. 8. The Portugal betony-leav'd catmint, with 
tuberous roots. g. The ſmaller Portugal betony leav'd cut mint, 
with fibroſe roots. Tourn. Inſt. p. 201, ſeq. 

CATARRHS (Cycl.) are of as * ſpecies as are the parts on 
which the rheum or matter falls. Hippocrates enumerates eight 
kinds of defluxions from the head, viz. on the eyes, noſe, cars; 
breaſt, abdomen, ſpinal marrow, vertebræ, and muſcl:s of 
the loins, and os ſacrum. I he moderns only allow of three 
ſorts under the name of catarrhs; the firſt, wherein the mat- 
ter falls on the noſe, more properly called cor;za; the ſecond, 
on the fauces, called branchus ; and the third on the thorax or 

| breaſt, more particularly denominated a catarrb. The ſum of 
which is couched in the following diſtich, 
Si fluit ad Pectus dicatur Rheuma Catarrhus, 
Ad fauces branchus, ad nares efts Coryza. Ca/l. Lex. Med. 
p. 146. Shaw, New Pract. Phyſ. p. 31. See Cox vYzA, &c. 

Slaw CATARRH, that wherein the peccant matter flows gently. 

Haſty CATARRH, that wherein it ruſhes on the part with ve- 
hemence. 5 

Suffecative CATARRH, a rapid defluxion of a ſerous humour 

from the head to the organs of reſpiration. Sl. Prax. Med. 

c. 22. $. 11. Nent, Fund. Med. T. 2. tab. 80. p. 146. 
See SUFFOCA TIVE catarrh. 

Pituitous CATARRHS are aſcribed by Sylvius to a viſcid food, and 
cold air a. Helmont has a treatiſe expreſs de Deliramentis Ca- 
tarrborum, wherein he pleads for their being thrown out of 
the conſideration of medicines, and left to nature alone v.— 
[* Sylu. loc. cit. c. 13. 11 14. > Vid, Helm. de Deliram. 
Catarrh. Item de Lithiaſi. c. 1 

CATARRHAL fever, a ſecondary or ſymptomatic fever, by 
means whereof nature endeavours to corrett the vitious quality 
of the lymph, and expel it the body. Nent. Fund. Med. 
T. 2. tab. 136. c. 9. p. 525. Funct. Conſp Med. tab. 48. 
p 309 See FEVER. 

There is alſo a malignant catarrhal fever, nearly akin to the 
petechial fever. Nent. loc. cit. c. 10. p. 533. Jwunck. ubi 
ſupra, tab. 49. p. 317. 

CATASARCA, Karacagra, in the Greek church, denotes the 
undermoſt altar cloth, or that next the table. See ALTan. 
Over the cataſarca is the antimenſa. Du Cange. Gloſſ. Grac. 
T. 1. p. 613. Schoet. Lex. Ant, p. 287, ſeq. See AxT1- 
MENSA. ; | 

CATASCOPIUM, in antiquity, an exploratory veſſel, anſwer- 
ing in ſome meaſure to a brigaritine among us. Gyrald. de 

Navig. c. 18. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 380. See BRI- 
GANTINE. 

hb: find cataſcopium uſed in this ſenſe by Cicero, ad Attic. 
5. EP. Tis: \ 

CATASCOPUS, in antiquity, denotes a ſpy. Hirt. de Bell. 
Afric. c. 20. Fab. Theſ p 490. See Spy. | 
In eccleſiaſtical writers, cataſcopus is ſaid ſumetimes to denote 
an archdeacon. Jac. Law Dict in voc. 

CATASTA, in antiquity, a wooden ſcaffold, whereon lai cs 
were _ for . _— that thoſe diſpoſed to purchaſe, 
might every limb and part. Pitiſc. Ant. p. 280. 
Schort Lex. Ae. p. 288. f gui 0 = 
Some will have the cataſſa to have been a ſort of ſtocks, or 
oblong wooden frame, in which ſlaves for ſale were kept ſatt 
with chains, to prevent their flight. P/in. Hiſt Nat. I. 35. 
c. 18. Harden. Not. ad loc. Cal v. Lex. Tur. p- 154. 

The word was alſo uſed for an elevation, on which perſons 
were executed 


and for an engine of torture, otherwiſe called 
_ Fabr. Thel. p. 490. See EqQuuitus, Cy 
The «< 


% does not appear to have been the ſame with the 
equuleus, but rather a kind of frame or ſcaffold; on which the 


| equuleus was mounted, to r 


ender the executions more public 
and 


6Q 


amd viſible. Prudentius calls the cratis, or grid iron, on which | CATECHUMENUM, kA ene, or catechumeniy 

ſome of the were broiled, ignea catafta. Pitiſc. Lex. = to the upper galleries in the antient churches,” . 
Ant. T. 1. 1 380. | ere are two different opinions concerning the reaſon f thr 

CATASTROMATA, in antient military writers, a ſort of | denomination; the firſt, that of Baronius, Wolkus n 
ſcaffolds or floorings in ſhips of war, whereon the ſoldiers ſius, who hold that it was in thoſe galleries the und eur- 
were poſted for their defence in fight. - | were ſeated during the time of ſervice, or at leaſt 1 5 
The cata/iromata appear” to have been chiefly erected over the] were catechiſed there *, Du Cange, on the contrar * 
head and ſtern of the veſſel, it being in theſe parts that the tains that women were ſeated in thoſe galleries, which 
ſoldiers were moſt commonly poſted, - Vid. 8chef de Milit. | denominated catechumena from the inſtructions which th were 

Naval. I. 2. c. 5. Again. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 186. at ſex 


there received ®,—ſ® Suic, Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 2. p. 75, f 
CATC H., in botany. See Licnunis. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 888, ſeq. Item, Glo Gr 


p. 621. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1507. Bing. Orig. Ecclec 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CaTcHn-word, among printers, denotes the firſt word of a page, 


The French ſometimes only put the catch-words at the end of 


CATCHES, in clock-work, thoſe parts of a clock that hold by 
- hooking, and catching hold. 
CATE, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the /ycrum 


CATECHESIS, Karnyz, in a general ſenſe, denotes an in- 


C 


novices. See CATECHISM. | 
The catecheſes of St. Cyril, are the principal work of that fa- 
ther. Du Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ T. 2. p. 134, ſeq. & p. 144. 
CATECHE TIC, or Ca rECRETIC aT, ſomething that relates 


* TECHESIS and CATECHISM. 
In the early ages of the church there were catechetic ſchools, | 


| ing to the church. St. Ambroſe ſpeaks of theſe auditories as 
 CATECHISM, «ate 


the diſciple or hearer of what had been faid. Cato. Lex. Jur. 


Carzchisu is more frequently uſed in modern times, for an 


_ CATEC 


CATECHI1ST more particularly denotes a perſon appointed by F 
the church, to inſtru thoſe intended for baptiſm, by word of | CATENA fatrum, in ecclefiaſtical writers, denotes 2 ſort 


to have had no higher degree 


n 


which is put alſo at the bottom of the preceding page, in or- 
der to ſhew how the leaves and ſheets follow each other, and 


facilitate the folding and binding. 


each ſheet, or even quire or gathering. Satar. Dit. Com. 
T. 2. p. 1284. voc. reclame. | 


Indicum, or Indian thorn. J. Haubin, vol. 1. p. 61. See 
Lyc1uM. | PIE | 


ſtruction given any perſon in the firſt rudiments of an art or 
ſcience, but more particularly in the principles of the chriſtian 
religion. Journ. Liter. L. 11. P. 2. p. 318. | 

In the antient church, catecheſis was an inſtruction given, viva 
voce, either to children, or adult Heathens, preparatory to 
their receiving of baptiſm. Fab Theſ. p 491. 


In which ſenſe catecheſis ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from myſta- | 
- gogicaz which were a higher part of inſtruction given to thoſe 


already initiated, and containing the myſteries of faith. 
Thoſe. who give ſuch inſtructions are called catechiffs, and 
thoſe who receive them catechumens. See CATECHIST. 
ATECHESIS is alſo uſed for a book containing the rudiments of 
the chriſſian religion, adapted to the uſe and inſtruction of 


to oral inſtruction in the rudiments of chriſtianity. See CA- 


wherein ſacred learning and philoſophy were taught. Theſe 
were public auditories, diſtinct ſrom the church, but probably 

adjoining thereto. In a novel of the emperor Leo, they are 

xar1xzuac, and repreſented as a ſort of edifices belong- 


held inthe game Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 3. c. 10. C. 4. 

chiſmus, in its primary ſenſe, an inſtruction 
or inſtitution in the principles of the chriftian religion, de- 
livered viva voce, and ſo as to require frequent repetitions from 


p. 154 g | 
The word is formed from x«l:x:-, a compound of xæra and 
„ec, q- d. circum ſono, alluding to the noiſe or din made in 


this exerciſe, or to the zeal and earneſtneſs wherewith things 
are to be inculcated over and over on the learners. | 
© Antiently the candidates of baptiſm were only to be inſtructed 
in the ſecrets of their religion by tradition, viva voce, with- 


out writing; as had alſo been the uſage among the Egyptian 
prieſts, and the Britiſh and Gauliſh druids, who only com- 
municated the myſteries of their theology by word of mouth. 
Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 155. Shaftſb. Char. T. 3. p. 241. not. 


elementary book, wherein the principal articles of religion are 
ſummarily delivered in the way of queſtion and anſwer. 

HIST, Kalryionc, catecheta, he that catechiſes, i. e 
inſtructs novices in the principles of religion. See CaTE- 
CHESIS. | 


mouth,. in the fundamental articles of the chriſtian faith. 
The catechi/ts of churches were miniſters uſually diftin& from 
the biſhops and preſbyters, and had their auditories or cate- 
chumena apart. Their buſineſs was to inſtruct the catechu- 
mens, and e. them for the reception of baptiſm. But 
the catech;/ts did not conſtitute any diſtinct order of the clergy, 


but were choſen out of any other order. The biſhop himſelf 
. ſometimes performed the office; at other times preſbyters, or 
even the readers or deacons were the catec/i/ts. Origen ſeems 
in the church than that of lector, 
ade catechi/t at Alexandria, being only eighteen 
.years of _—_— conſequently incapable of the diaconate. | 


when he was 


Hieron. de Scriptor. in Origin. 


The catechiſts are by ſome Greek authors called Nailoroyn, an 
_ appellation properly given among mariners to thoſe whoſe bu- 
into the ſhip, and contract | 

is tallied to the catechiſis duty, | 
which was to ſhew the catechumens the contract they were to 
in order to 


ſineſs it was to admit paſſen 
with them for their fare. 


I. 8. c. 5. F. 7.] 
The name catechumenum was alſo given to a ſort of ſchoo! 
houſe near the church, where the catechumens met to ice. 
the inſtructions of the catechiſts. Leo. Novel. 73. Bin 5 
Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 3. c. 10. F. 4. See CarECHETIC. Fw 
CAT GOREMA is defined a noun ſubſtantive, ſo abſo. 
lute and independent, that it may ſtand at the head of a cla 
- apart. Chauv. Lex. Phil. ; 
ATEGOREMA (Cjcl.) alſo denotes a term whi i 
cated of ms r 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with predicable. Ig. 
crel. Lex. Phil. p. 245. & p. 1082. SeePrepicasy, Ca 
CaTEGOREMA is alſo frequently uſed for the ſame with — 
cament or category. Moll. Lex Phil. p. 352. See Car- 
GORY, Cycl. 
CATEGORLE, prædicamenta, in literary hiſtory. Ariſtotle 
has a book extant under the title of Kali, which Curio, 
Lonſtius, Vives, and others, deny to be written by him, and 
aſcribe to Andronicus ; but without much foundation, fince 
that work is cited as Ariſtotle's by Simplicius, Ammonius, and 
Lucianus. Vid. Ca de Nat. & Conſt. Log. c. 10. \, ;. 
Walch, =_ Log. I. 2, c. 1. Sec. 1. F. 6. Parerg. Acad. 
p. 521, ſeq. 
CATEGORIARES, Kelyyoypapr, a miniſter in the Greek church, 
| whoſe buſineſs it is to publiſh or proclaim the feaſt days. He 
has alſo the care of the lights, and to ſee the churth kept clean. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. T. 1. p. 619. S«hoet. Lex. Ant. 


p. 290. | 

CATEGORICAL, in a general ſenſe, is applied to thoſe things 
ranged under a category. See CaTEGORY, Cycl. 
CATEGORICAL alſo imports a thing to be abſolute, and not re- 
ſtrained to conditions. See ABSOLUTE. 

In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to hypothetical. Mie. 
Lex. Phil: p. 246. See HyPoTHETICAL and Coxpi- 
TIONAL, Cycl. Ws | 

We ſay a categorical propoſition, a categorical ſy llogiſm, &, 
See PROPOSITION, SYLLOG1sM, &c. Cycl. 

A categorical anſwer denotes an expreſs and pertinent anſwet 
made to any queſtion or objection propoſed. | 
CATEGOR EN UM, Kalnyogewer:, denotes the predicate, 
or that part of a propoſition which is affirmed of the ſubject. 
Micrel. Lex. Phil. p. 246. See PxEDiCaTE, ye ; 
Some miſtakenly call this categorema. Scherz. Fh. 
p. 30. 
CATEIA, in antient writers, a kind of dart or javelin, in uf 
among the antient Gauls and Germans, made of heavy mat. 
ter, and therefore not fitted to fly far, but doing great ex 
tion where it did reach, having withal an apparatus by which 
the perſon who threw it might draw it back again. Id. Ons: 
lib. 18. c. 7. Lipf. Poliorc. 44. Du Cange, Gloſl Lat. I. . 
p. 889. Pitiſe Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 290. Schoet. Lex. Aut. 


p 290. It is ſpoken of by Virgil, 
— Sh; Virg. Kncid. l. 
v. 741. 


co ritu ſoliti vibrare cateias, 
CATEMIA, a name given by ſome of the writers of the mi. 
dle to a ſoft black ſtone uſed in the ſoldering of ſve 
| and ſome other metals, and more commonly bores 
lapis. We do not at this time know what ſtone they meal. 
CATENA, (Oel) in a general ſenſe, a chain. See CBA, 
OR” 


2 1 ä — One 


: 


commentary on ſcripture, compoſed of ſeparate pallags oc as 
terpretations of the 3 eee to Te of chap 
and verſes of the book. 
The firſt who uſed catena in this ſenſe, was Thomas de 24 
nas. The reaſon of the appellation ſeems to be this? 9 
a chain conſiſts of ſeveral links connected together, ſo do of 
commentaries conſiſt of a number of different palſlgs 
the ſentiments and expoſitions of different writers, 23 
K er 1 as to form one work. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. 
. 1 | : 
Weave catenæ of 185 kinds and qualities, ſome comple 
with judgment, and methodized with diligence, ane Jr 
without either. In ſome catenæ the words of the one! 
thors are not copied fairly, but either maimed or adult ich 
with interpolations ; in moſt of them, the reaſons on a” 
divers interpretations are grounded, and which are ve _ , 
ſary to be known, are omitted. Add, that the uche 
often confounded, and what was written by one Bt en 
the account of anotheg. The different opinions of e 
writers are ſometimes alſo jumbled into one. \re 0 


— 


make, and the conditions 5 were to perfo 
their admittance into the chriſtian church. 
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© Clem. Ep. ad Ja- 
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reject the whole deſign of catene as uſeleſs et ® 1, | 
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mpiled with judgment, without their uſe, as they 
— 5 what 1 ſaid on each text of ſcripture by 
the beſt doctors and interpreters of the antient church, with- 
out the trouble of turning over ſo many volumes. Add, that 
28 the authors from whom paſſages are taken are cited in the 
batend. a reader is hereby directed to the fountains, where he 
may find full ſatisfaction. But the chief benefit of catenæ is, 
that in them fragments have been preſerved of many works ol. 
the fathers lon — loſt b. Wolfius has a diſſertation on the 
catenæ of the ear fathers, wherein their uſes are ſpecified 
at large . [ Vid. le Mozn. in Proleg. ad Varia Sacra. p. 53, 
ſeq. Budd. Iſag ad Theol. 1. 2. c. 8. Y. 10. p. 1635, ſeq. 
» Vid. Grab Pref. ad Spicil. Patr. T. 1. Wolf. Dill. de Ca 
tenis Patrum Græcorum iiſque potiſſimum Manuſcriptis, F. 4. 

7, ſeq. 

Erbe 3 of the method of catenæ is attributed to Olym- 
piodorus, deacon of the church of Alexandria, in the fifth or 
ſixth century, who compiled a catena on Job, firſt printed at 
Lyons in 1586, and ſince at Venice: tho' ſome will have it to 
be compoſed by Nicetas, archbiſhop of Heraclea, in the ele- 
venth century, and give the honour of the firſt catena to Proco- 
pius Gorzus, whoſe epitome of the comments of various writers 
on the prophet Iſaiah, were publiſhed in Greek and Latin at 
Faris in 1580; tho' the reſt, and eſpecially his :&;y#lwwa7 axaoyw 
rde, on the proverbs, remains {till in manuſcript. Theſe 


expoſitions of Procopius, tho' they have not, like the other |. 


catenz, the names of the authors cited to each paſſage, yet be- 
ing compiled out of various authors, may properly enough be 
ranked in the number of catenæ . For &Æcumenius's com- 
mentaries on the acts, the epiſtles of Paul, &c. tho' much of 
them be taken from other writers, yet as the author frequently 
intermixes his own ſentiments, they have leſs title to the ap- 
pellation of catenz. Procopius was followed in the catenarian 
method by Nicetas, to whom, beſides the catena on Job, is 
uſually attributed another on Matthew, publiſhed by Poſſinus 
in .646, and by Corderius in 1647; tho F. Simon and Fa- 
bricius will not allow either of them to have been written by 

Nicetas >, —[* Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. T. 7. l. 5. c. 17. 

p. 735, ſeq. b Simon, Hiſt. Crit. Comment. Vieux Teſt. c. 3. 

p-: 426. Fabric. Bibl. Græc T. 7. I. 5. c. 17. p. 765.] 

The firſt catena of the Latin fathers was Thomas Aquinas's 

catena aurea on the four evangeliſts, which, tho' written in 

Latin, was compiled both out of Greek and Latin fathers. | 

In ſome editions of his works, this is called glo//a continua; 

tho? the title given it by the author was doubtleſs catenu. The 

ſame method was afterwards purſued by Lipomannus, who 
compoſed a catena on geneſis, exodus, and pſalms, not much 
_ eſteemed by the connoiſſeurs. 

For the catenæ of the Greek fathers, there are ſeveral whoſe 

authors are unknown; and of thoſe which are known, ſome 

have paſſed the preſs, while others remain ſtill in manuſcript. 

Again, of thoſe which have been publiſhed, ſome are only 

printed in Latin, as the caten of the Greek fathers on the 

pentateuch and the canticles ; the former tranſlated by Zephy- 
ras, the latter by Caraffa; alſo, the golden catena on 50 of 

avid's pſalms, and the catena of the Greek fathers on the 
proverbs : others are printed both in Greek and Latin, as the 
catena Græcorum patrum on all the pſalms, publiſhed by Cor- 
derius another on John, and another on EE both pub- 
liſhed by the ſame editor . Ittigius has given an ample de- 
tail of the catanæ of the fathers, and their editions, in the 
order wherein they were publiſhed >.—[* Budd. Iſag. ad Theol. 

l. 2. c. 8. $.10. p. 1636, ſeq. Rump. Crit. Comm. ad Nov. 

I 8. 5 2. p. 455, ſeq. ® 1ttig. de Biblioth. & Catenis Pa- 

rum Lip! 1707..8v9. 
CATERPILLAR, eruca, in the hiſtory of inſets, See the 

article Ex uc A. 

ATERPILLAR eaters, a name given by ſome authors to a ſpe- 

cies of worms which are bred in the body of a caterpillar, and 

cat its fleſh: theſe are owing to a certain kind of fly which 
lodges her eggs in this animal, and they, after their proper 
ha . . . ; 

cnanges, becorne flies like their parents. 

r. Reaumur has given us, in his hiſtory of inſects, 
ſome very curious particulars in regard to theſe little 
worms, Every one of them, he obſerves, ſpins itſelf a very 

beautiful caſe, of a cylindrich and firm texture, and made of 
a very ſtrong ſort of flk : theſe are the caſes in which this ani- 
wa joe its ſtate of chryſalis ; and they have a mark by 
of this kind, which is, that they 
or band ſurrounding their middle, which is black when the 
relt of the caſe is white, and white when that is black. 

b. Reaumur has had the patience and pains of finding the 
_ of this ſingularity, which is this : the whole ſhell is 
24 1 a ſilk produced out of the creature's body; this, at 
2 runs all white, and toward the latter end of the ſpinning 


fo . The outſide of the caſe muſt nec 


this is tru] 


* 


as the creature works from within; conſequently 
white all over, but it is tranſparent, and ſhews the 


© inſide of the ſhell ſhould be black: but this is not the 


they may be known from all other animal productions 
have always a broad ftripe | 


ily be | 


black ſilk thro? it. It might be ſuppoſed that the 


CT 


to the middle, or to the two ends omitting the middle, 
and ſo gives either a black band in the middle, or elſe 
makes a blackneſs at both ends, leaving the white in the mid- 
dle to appear. It is not unfrequent to fnd a ſort of ſmall caſes 
lying about in garden walks which move of themſelves ; 
when theſe are opened, they are found to contain a ſmall liv- 
ing worm. This is one of the ſpecies of theſe caterpillar eaters, 
which as ſoon as it comes out of the body of that ahimal, 
ſpins itſelf a caſe for its transformation long before that hap- 
pens, and lives in it without food till that change comes on, and - 
it becomes a fly like that to which it owed its birth. Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. Par. 17 36. 

CATERVA, in antient military writers, a term uſcd in ſpeaking 
of the Gauliſh or Celtiberian armies, denoting a body of 600 
armed men, eget. |. 2. c. 2. 

The word caterua, or catervarius, is alſo frequently uſed b 
antient writers to denote a party or corps of ſoldiers in diſorder 
or diſarray: by which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from cohort or 
turma, which were in good order. Suet. in Auguſt. Aquin. 
Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 187. Sec CoHorr, ci. 

CATHALOGON, in the matetia medica, a name by which 
ſome call the fruit we know by the name of ſaint Ignatius's 
bean. Pluk. Mant. p. 80. Sce IGNAT1vus's bean. 

CATHAERETIC (Cyc.) only differs in degree from cauſtic or 

ſeptic, which are more violent in their operation. Caf?. Lex. 

Med. Sce CausrTiIc. 

CATHARI, Kaze, in eccleſiaſtical writers, antient heretics, 
who made profeſſion of greater purity in diſcipline and ſanctity 
of life than other chriſtians. 

The appellation cathari was chiefly given to the ſect of No- 
vatians. Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. ©, c. 43. Epiphan. Hzr. 59. 
See NovATIANS, Cy./. 

In after-times, however, the ſame was alſo applied to ſeveral 
other ſets, who pretended to extraordinary purity z as the 
apotactici, who profeſſed to renounce all worldly things; ma- 
ny of the Montaniſts, by reaſon they never admitted any 
among them who had once renounced the faith, tho' under the 
cruelleſt torments. Roman catholics alſo give the appellation 
cathari, by way of antiphraſis or irony, to the patarini or Al- 
bigenſes. The nonconformiſts in England and Scotland were 
formerly denominated puritans, a word of the ſame import 
with that of cathari. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1508. See 
PuRITANS, Cycl. 

Some writers ſpeak alſo of a ſect of catharifts, cathari/tz, who 
were a branch of Manichees, infamous for their impurities. 
Trev. loc. cit. 

CATHARMA, Kabapua, in antiquity, ſome miſerable or flagitious 
wretch, ſacrificed to the gods as an expiation for the plague, or 

other calamity. Such was the prophet Jonas, caſt into the ſea; 

and ſuch does St. Paul wiſh himſelf to be. Vid. Budd. in An- 
not. ad leg. 2. ff. de Pzn. Cav. Lex. Jur. p. 502. Fab. Theſ. 


492. 
ATHARTIC (Cycl.) — A ſafe, pleaſant, gentle, and effectual 
purgative, or cathar/ic may be at any time prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner. Take a quart of Dulwich water, or any other 
water of a like kind, diſſolve in this over the fire an ounce of 
manna, and half an ounce of black tamarinds; ftrain off the 
liquor, and let it be taken at ſeveral draughts, at an half hour's 
diſtance or leſs, the whole being drank in an hour and half, 
or two hours, 
The purging mineral waters act with more eaſe, gentleneſs, and 
ſafety, than any of the ſhop medicines ; all that they require is 
to be either concentrated by boiling away a part, or elſe quick- 
ened as in this manner; and a general trial of a purge of this 
kind would perhaps encourage the practiſers of phyſic to reject 
almoſt all the common rough purges in uſe. Shaw's Lectures, 
224. 
Cate ARTIC extraft. See EXTRACTUM catharticum. 
CATHARTIC /a-t, ſal catharticum amarum, a denomination given 
to what we improperly call Epſom ſalt. Vid. Phil. Iranſ. 
Ne 377. p. 348. See ErsoM /alt. 
cArHE BRN. Kaba, in a general ſenſe, a chair. 
The word is more particularly uſed for a proſeſſor's chair, and 
a preacher's pulpit. 
CATHEDRA is alſo uſed for the biſhop's ſee, or throne, in a 
church. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 381. | 
Ex CATHEDRa, a phraſe uſed in ſpeaking of the ſolemn dictates 
or deciſions of prelates, chiefly the popes, delivered in their 
ntifical capacity. | 
The advocates for the papacy maintain, that the pope is infal- 
lible ex cathedia, a term of modern theology entirely unknown 
to the antients. Even thoſe who uſe it do not agree in the ex- 
. plication of it. To ſpeak or pronounce ex cathedra, according 
to ſome, is to ſpeak at the head of a general council : accord- 
ing to others, to ſpeak ex cathedra, is to ſpeak agreeably to the 
ſenſe of ſcripture and tradition: others aſſert x to ſpeak ex 
cathedra, is to pronounce after a ſtrict and mature examination 
of the thing defined: the moſt common explication of the 
term ex cathedra, is that of Cajetan, Bellarmine, and Du Val, 
who aſſert that the pope is then judged to ſpeak ex cathedra, 


C 


caſe; g i 
al jade. is faſhioned before this black ſilk comes, and 


oyed by the creature, not to line the whole, but to | 
certain parts only; and therefore is all applied either 
25 2 


when he ſpeaks as ſovereign pontiff, or vicar of Chriſt, to teach 
the church ſomething relating either to faith, or manners, and 
not as a private —5 a hen the proteſtants object errors 


to divers popes, ex. gr. monothclitiſm to pope Honorius, the 
1 Romaniſts 


Romaniſts have recourſe to the diſtinction ex cathedra ; and 
- Aflert, that though Honorius had erred in the faith, this is no 


CAT 


objection to the infallibility of St. Peter's chair, ſince Honorius 
in that caſe did not err as pope, or in any ſolemn authentic de- 
ciſion pronounced ex catheura, but vnly as a private doctor, in 


anepiſtle to Sergius, which he had not fully and mattirely enough 
conſidered d. ¶ Vid. Du Pin. Trait. de la Puiſſance Eccleſ. 
& Tempor. Prop. 4. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 42. p. 589, ſeq. *Re- 
marq. fur Maimbourg de I Eſtabliſ. & Prerog. del Egliſe de 
Rome. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 12; p. 236.] Set INFALLIBLE 
and Pope, Cycl. 


CATHEDRATIC der, deffor-cathedraticus, denotes a doctor 


poſſeſſed of a chair or fellowſhip in ſome of the univerſities of 
Spain. | | 

They ſay a cathedratic doctor of Salamanca, of A cala, &c. Trev. 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1509. 


CATHEDRATICUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes a fum 


of money; amounting to two ſhillings, antiently paid annually 
by the inferior clergy to their biſhops, or as often as he viſited 
his dioceſe, ab honorem cathedre, i. e. as an argument of their 
ſubjection, and for the honour of the biſhop's ſee or cathedra. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 893. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. 
p. 382. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. t 509. See CATHEDRA. 


This was otherwiſe denominated ſynodaticum, and in modern 


writers pro-uration. See PROCURA TION, Cel. 


CATHEDRATICUM alſo denotes a ſum which biſhops newly or- 


dained gave partly to the biſhops, or patriarchs, by whom the 
were conſecrated, and partly to the clerks and notaries who of. 
ficiated therein, | 
This was alſo called wtorrixc, as being given on account of the 
throne, or chair, they had now obtained. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
Lat. T. 1: p. 893. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 382. 
Biſhops conſecrated by patriarchs or metropolitans, provided 


. their church were not worth leſs than thirty pounds of gold, 


were to pay an hundred ſolidi by way of cathedraticum. Guther. 
de Offic. Dom. Aug. 11. 17. 


CATHERINE (Cycl. ) — The fraternity of St. Catherine of Sien- 


na, is a ſort of religious ſociety inſtituted in that city, in honour, 
and under the patronage, of St. Catherine of Sienna, a ſaint famous 
for her revelations, and for her amours and marriage with Jeſus 


. Chriſt: whoſe wedding ring, given her by her divine ſpouſe, is 


{till preſerved as an unexceptionable relick. 
The fraternity of St. Catherine give portions yearly to a certain 
number of maids left unprovided for ; who, on condition here- 


of, accept of huſbands; In order to match them, a fine pro- 
cCeſſion is made of the girls, who are to be thus endowed ; and 


preſent them an handkerchief. If the maid return it as ſhe re- 


CATHETOLIPES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 


during the march, the young men, who are willing to be ſuitors, 


ceived it, it imports that the offer is rejected. If ſhe tie it in a 


| knot, the bargain is made, and the parents themſelves cannot 


hinder it : by reaſon ſuch matches are ſuppoſed to come from 
heaven, and to be made by St. Catherine herſelf. Voyag. Hiſ- 

tor. de Ital. T. x. Lett. 38. Bibl. Ital. T. 5. p. 152, E. 

The ſame fraternity has alſo a privilege of redeeming annually 


two criminals condemned for murther; and it ſets at liberty 


the ſame number of debtors, by paying their debts, 
ATHETER (Cycd.) — Helmont rejects the common metalline 
catheter uſed by Galen and his followers, as cruel, and even 
noxious ; and ſubſtitutes another in its place, made of leather. 


Cat. Lex. Med. p. 148. 


Mr. Hales deſcribes a catheter of a new ſtructure, contrived for 
the more advantageous injection of lithonthriptics into the 


bladder: its cavity is divided lengthways by a thin partition 


into two ſeparate channels, which end in two divaricating 
branches. By one of theſe branches the menſtruum is to be 
_ injected into the bladder, in the common, or rather in the hy- 
droſtatical way, while it returns mixed with urineby the other. 


Hales Hzmaſtat. p. 212. Med. Eff, Edinb. T. 2. p. 400. 
See STATT. | 


_ CATHETERISMUS, Kad, a chirurgical operation, 
whereby either ſomething medicinal is injected into the blad- | 


der, or ſome foreign body prejudicial to the making of urine, 


as coagulated blood, a ſtone, or the like, is drawn away; and 


this by means of a crooked, tubular inſtrument, called a ca- 
theter, 
Tab. 5:4. 3. p. 395+ Junct. Conſp. Chir. 


p- 621, See Ca- 
HET ER, Cycl. and Sppl. | 


_ foſſils of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but differing from the com- 
mon kinds in the diſpoſition of the conſtituent plates. The 
word is derived from the Greek e perpendicular, and ami; 
a ſcale or plate, and expreſſes a ſet of theſe bodies whoſe plates 
- arearranged perpendicularly, All the known ſelenitz, except 
thoſe of this genus, are compoſed of a number of parallel plates, 
or thin flakes ranged evenly horizontally on one another. Thoſe 


of this genus are regularly figured bodies, conſiſting of eight 


\ £ 


planes or ſides, and two truncated ends: their top and bottom 
are more depreſſed and fiatted than any of the other planes; 
their ends regularly and evenly ſtruck off; and their ſeveral 
ſides nearly equal to one another; but the angles they make 


are ſo obtuſe, that the body may eaſily be miſtaken for one | 


conſiſting of only four ſides and two ends. 
I he ſtructure of theſe bodies is this: they atg made up of 
plates, ard thoſe cempoſcd of arrangements of ents, run- 


Caſt. Lex. Med p. 148. Nent. Fund. Med. P. 1. 


I 


ing obliquely, ſometimes the whole length of the plate, but cf 
tener making an obtuſe angle by the mecting of two 
lines, or ranges of filaments ; but theſe plates are diſp 
pendicularly in the body, and for that reafon it does 
horizontally, or in a direction parallel to the top and 
but perpendicularly to that direction. 


rows of 
oſed per- 
not ſplit 


bott 
Hils Hiſt, af fat 


123. 1 
CATHY TO-PLATEUS, in natural hiſtofy, a term with its op. 
poſite, which is flag iolaleus, very much uſed by Artedi, and 
others who adopt his ſyſtem, in the deſcription of fiſhes: they 
may be very well explained in Engliſh, by the two familiar word 
compre/ed and depreſſed. The heads ot fiſhes are the principa 
part charactered by theſe terms. Thus the cath:ta-plateu,, or 
compreſſed head of a hh, is that ſort of head which is Aatted 
upwards, or ſeems to have had its two fides ſqueezed together, 
and neceſſarily is larger in its perpendicular, than in its tray;. 
verſe meaſure; On the other hand; the plagioplateus or deprefſ:d 
head is that which is flatted downwards, or ſeems to have jr; 
top atid bottom, not its two ſides, cruſhed together, and i: con. 
ſequently much larger in its horizontal mea{ure, than in it; 
perpendicular. The ſame terms, in the ſame ſenſe, are alſo ifs; 
to expreſs the ſhape of the body of the fiſn. We have inſtanca. 
of the compreſſed or catheto- plateus head in the ſalmon, cypr. 
nus, pearch, &c. and of the plagioplateus, or depreſſed head, iy 
the ſcorpzna, ſturgeon, conger, &c. 
CATHE I US (Cycl.) is ſometimes applied to a line in the Ionic 
capital, paſſing perpendicularly through the eye or center of the 
volute. Vitruv. Archit. I. 3. c. 3. Bald. Lex. Vitruv. p. 2;, 
Evel. Account of Archit. p. 23. Davil. Courſ. d' Archit. P. 
2. p. 446. See Vox ur E, Cycl. , 
This is otherwiſe denominated the axis of the volute. 
CATHOLICIANT, in middle-age writers, the officials or mi- 
niſters of the catholici, or receivers of the taxes of a dioceſe, 
ſometimes alſo denominated Cæſariani. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
T. 1. p. 894. See CaTHOLICUs and CASARIAN1, 
CATHOLICUS, Kab4uxS, the title of a dignitary, or magiſtrate, 
under the Roman emperors, who had part of the adminiſtra- 
tion, and particularly the care and receipt of the revenues and 
taxes in Roman dioceſes. Guther. de Offic. dom. Auguſt. l.;. 
c. 18. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Gr. T. 1. p. 538. It. Gloff. Lat 
T. 1. p. 894. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 392. Schoet. Ant. 
x. p. 292. | 
The 3 was the ſame with what was denominated by 
the Latins procurator, and rationalis Cæſaris. Such was the u. 
tholicus of the dioceſe of Africa, mentioned in Euſebius, and 
other antient writers. —_— DE 
Carholicus, among eccleſiaſtical writers, an appellation given 
to the primates or metropolitan prelates of ſeveral churches in 
Aſia, ſubject to the ſee of Antioch ; but whoſe juriſdiction ard 
dioceſes are of ſuch extent that they have aſſumed the title d 
catholiei, q. d. univerſal biſhops. Suic. Theſ. T. 2. p. 13. 
Bing h. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 9. c. 1. F. 12. See PRIMATE and Me- 
tropolitan, Cycl, 
Such is the catholicus of Armenia, who is ſaid to have above? 
thoufand biſhops under him. Such alſo was the catholras of 
Seleucia, to whom the council of Nice gave the power of crc 
ating archbiſhops, a privilege otherwiſe reſerved to rr 
But the dignity of catholicus of Seleucia was afterwards div1 6 
and two cathelici created inſtead of one, both ſubject to 
archbiſhop of Antioch. Da Cange, Gloſſ. Græc. p. 530. 1 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 894, ſeq. Suic. Theſ. T. 2. P. 1. l 
See PATRIARCH, Cycl. | 
CATHSUM, in botany, 


a name given by ſome authors to the 
abrotanum, or ſouthernwood. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. POE 
CATKIN, among botaniſts, a cluſter of flowers affixe 3 
axis: in ſome caſes, there are ſquammz on the axis 1 * 
the office of cups; in others the flowers are naked. This 
otherwiſe called julus, and amentum. aki 
CATOCHE, or CaTtocnvs, in medicine, a kind of waking 
| ſleep; or a vehement diſpoſition of the body to ſleep, = * 
being able to attain it; the eyes ſtill remaining om an hs 
breathing entire, but the body motionleſs, and in tne 
ſture wherein the patient was firſt ſeized. NR 
Une catoche is the ſame with catalepſis. It differs from 
ma and cataphora, in that the eyes are open 1n the former ho 
cloſed in the latter. Gorr. Med. Defin. p. 216. voc. 7 . 
Eaft. Lex. Med, p. 150. Shaw, New Pract. Phyl. p. b. 
Coma, Cycl. 1 
CATOCHIT Es, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fo A 
tioned among the antients, as having great virtucs in p 1 
and in the cure of wounds. It is ſaid to have been 7 * 
Corſica, and Pliny records this remarkable propert) 1 0 10 
if the hand were held upon it for ſome time, it 23 b. 
it in the manner of glue. Hence it appears to have 


tumen. rn ven to one ff 
CATOCYSTUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given delge bop 
general diviſions of the echinodermata, or ſea hedge, { the 


Theſe have their apetture for the anus not at the — *% 
ſhell, as the anocyſti have it, but in ſome part of the 2090 
For the more accurately diſtinguiſhing theſe into gf _— 
baſes of the ſhell are to be divided into the regular an ine cb 
The regular are thoſe which are round or oval ; the Hes 

/ thoſe which are made with finus's and angles. 


| 00 | 
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N, in zoology, the name by which Linnzus calls the 
caTOD of Clues, &c. This, with him, makes a di- 
ſtinct genus of fiſhes of the order of the plagiuri : the charac- 
ters of which are, that the back has no fn, and the tceth are 
all placed in the under jaw. Linnæi Syſtem Natur. p. 51. 
Caropo, in the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the name 
wen to a genus of the plagiuri, or cetaccous hihes, the cha 
2 of which are theſe: the teeth are placed only in the 
lower jaw ; there is no fin upon the back; and the hſtule is 
placed either in the head or the ſnout. The ſpecies of this ge- 
nus are only two. 1. The catodon, with the hitule in the ſnout. 
This is the whale with no back fin, deſcribed by dibbald z it is 
about twenty - four foot long, and its head is roundiſn. The 
mouth does not open wide, and the fiſtule reſembles a noſe 
placed on the ſnout. The other is the catodon, with the fiſtule 
in the neck. This is the cete of Cluſius, and the great headed 
two-finned whale of Ray, and is that ſpecies called by Purchaſs 
a trumpe. It grows to ſixty foot long, and between thitty and 
forty foot thick, and has forty-two teeth in the lower jaw. I his 
was the firſt ſpecies of whale which was found to yield the 
ſperma ceti, and has therefore been called by many the ſperma 
ceti whale. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. 50. 
The word catodon is of Greek origin, and is derived from xa 
below, and «Jv, a tooth; and expreſſes that the fiſh has teeth 
only in the lower part of its mouth. 
CATOMUM, or CaTomvus, Kare, in middle-age writers, 
det otes that part of the body below the neck, and between the 
ſhoulders. 
The word is ſuppoſed to be originally Greek, formed of »:r' 
an q. d. inter ſcapu as, between the ſhoulders : In which ſenſe 
it amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called inter ſcapu- 
lum, or interſcapulium, ſometimes alſo conſcapulium. 
Hence alſo, according to Scaliger, the terms, cat2mediari, and 
catomis cæui, to denote being beaten on the ſhoulders, a puniſh- 
ment mentioned to have been inflicted on prodigals, as well as 
on divers primitive chriſtians. Scalig. Epiſt 144, & 146. 


Item in Manil. p. 400. Gronov. Obſerv. 4. 13. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. T. 1. p. 303 


— 


Du Cange gives another acceptation of the word catomus, 


which appears to have ſometimes denoted a fort of ſcourge, or 


rod, made either of iron, or even birchen twigs, wherewith 
criminals were laſhed, which affords a more natural explication 
of the terms, catomis cædi, or catomodiari. Du Cange, Gloſl. 


Lat. T. 1. p. 837. 
Hence alſo. catomo ſuſpendi, to be hoiſted up from the ground, 


In order to be whipped. | 8 4 

CATOPTRITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome wri- 

ters to a ſtone of the marble kind, which, when poliſhed, was 
capable of ſerving as a ſpeculum, either flat, and only uſed to 
repreſent the images of things; or concave, and-uſed as our 
reflecting burning glaſſes. 'T he hard black marbles were moſt 
frequently uſed for this purpoſe ; but ſometimes the rediſh ones, 
and ſometimes one or other of the jaſpers. All theſe were in- 


3 called by the name catoptrites, when put to this | 


uſe. | Syd 
CATOPTROMANTIA, Kerorualun, a kind of divination 
performed with a looking-glaſs and water, and ſometimes 


with the glaſs alone. Pott. Archazol. Græc. I. 2. c. 18. See 
HVDROMAN TIA. 


CATTUTIRPALI, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 


call the plant which produces the long pepper uſed in medicine. 
Hort. Mal. v 7. p. 27. | 


Carr CORONDE, in the language of the Ceyloneſe, prick- 


cinnamon. This is a bark very much reſembling cinna- |- ' 


ron, but produced by a tree which differs very much in the 
ſhape of the leaves, and is full of ſharp thorns, which the true 
cinnamon tree is not. The bark has nothing either of the 


taſte or ſmell of cinnamon, though ſo like it exteraally. The 


natives uſe the root, leaves, and bark of this tree externally, to 
ſoften tumors. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 409, 


CATTLE, a collective name, importing all quadrupeds, uſel 


either in, tiling the ground, or for the food of man. See 


Bras, Cycl. and Suppl. v 

: nous exp ſome include all quadrupeds which aſſociate, or 
in he 

cattl 


3. voc. pecus. 


Careſs is ſometimes divided into great, comprehending oxen, 
pes cows, calves, horſes, &c. and ſmall, including ſheep, 


1 rev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1002. voc. beftail. 

ack CAT TL EA more particularly denotes the cow kind. Theſe 
8 alſo denominated neat cattle. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 387. p. 200. 
The management of cattle makes a conſiderable branch of what 
1 called huſbandry. See HUSBANDRY. UL © 

he diſeaſes of carte make the ſubject of that art, called by the 
-uents mulo medicina, and veteratoria, and by us, farrying. 
— © antient riches conſiſted wholly. in the number of catt e; 
, ce it is ſuppoſed to be, that the Romans called money by 

name formed from that of cattle, pecunia from pecus.. - 
is © importation of cattle into Exgland, whether liying or dead 
5 prohibited on pain cf forfeiture -; but cattle may de export- 
th * 9 paying the duties... Factors, and 


tt Diner 4 
rn er. Se pb Jug op, x 
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* 


money. Savor, Dict. Comm. I. 1. p. 890. 


rds, as ſheep, oxen, horſes, hogs, &c. Others define 
eto be all tame animals which graze. Calu. Lex. Jur p. 


2 oats, and the like. Saver. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 323. 


CTAY 


cept ſwine or calves, within eight miles of London. — [* Stat- 
3& 4. Edw VI. c. 19. * 18 Ch. IL c. 2. 22 Ch. II. c. 13+ 
2 Law Dict. in voc. ] 

r. Maneſchelli tells us, that in the plague among the catt/e in 
Ita y, in 1735, rue, wormwood, garlic, and ſuch other ſtrong 
ſmelling plants, hung about their noſes and mouths, were et- 
teemed preſervatives againſt the infection. Nitrous medicines, 

unpowder, ſulphur, and the ſharper aromatics did hurt. 
Bleeding, crude antimony with ſetons, and a diet of the moi 
mild ſoftening herbs did ſervice. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. Pp. 
Vol. 2. p. 502. 

Stealing of caztl-, or killing them with an intent to ſteal any 
part of the carcaſſes, or aflifting in ſuch offences, are now 
made felony without benefit of clergy. See 14 Geo. II. c. b. 
& Scct. 1. 

By catt/e, in this act, is to be underitood any bull, cow, ox, 
ſteer, bullock, heifer, calf, ſheep, and lamb, and no other catt? 
whatever Stat. 15 & 16. Geo. II. c. 34. 

CAT TUPHUS, or Coss0PHus, in ichthyology, a name given by 
Ariſtotle, and other of the Greek writers, t the fth called 
by the Latin writers merula and turdus nigricans It is a ſpe- 
cies of the labrus, eaſily known ſrom all the others by its co- 
lour, and called, by authors who acknowledge the generical 
name labrus, the blueiſh black labrus. 

CA Ts, or CArus, in the antient military art, a kind of ma- 

cChine or device for covering or ſcreening the men; much, if 
not intirely, the ſame with vinea. Veget. I. 4. c. 15. Aquin, 
Lex. Milit. T. 1. p 187. See VINE a, Oel. 

CATULUS, in the hiftory of fiſhes, the name of a ſea fiſh, of 
which authors deſcribe three ſpecies ; the major, maximus, and 
minimus. It is properly of the galeus kind, and has a variouſly 
ſpotted ſkin, and a wide and large mouth, furniſhed with ſtrong 
teeth, ſharp-edged, and hollowed inward. The firſt kind is 
common in our ſeas, and often caught on the coaſt of Corn- 
wall, and the two others principally in the Mediterranean, 
though ſometimes alſo in our ſeas. Ald ov, de Piſc. I. 3. 


c. 34. 11 

cs fardus, in zoology, the name of a beaſt of prey, called 
alſo by ſome catus montanus, and by us the cat of mountain. 
It is of the ſize of a maſtiff dog, but it reſembles in all re- 
ſpects, the common domeitic cat in ſhape, except that the tail 
is in proportion to the creature's ſize, conſiderably ſhorter. It 
is alſo, if any thing, ſhorter, in proportion to its length, 
than our cat, and is of the common colour of that animal, on- 
ly that it is variegated with black ſpots. Its throat is white, 
and its ſpots are long upon the back, and round upon the ſides 

and legs; the heard or whiſkers are plainly the ſame as in the 
cat. It is leſs fierce againſt the human ſpecies than many of the 
other beaſts of prey, and may even be tamed. It naturally 
grows very fat. Ray, Syn, Quad. p. 16 . 

Carus Zibethicus, in zoology, a name improperly given to the 
creature which produces the perfume called civet; it not being 
of the cat, but of the wolf or dog kind. See Z1BETHICUM 
animal, 711 1 

CAT, CArr, or CAr rt, an Eaſt-India weight, uſed eſpecially 
in China. It is equivalent to one pound five ounces, and two 
drams Engliſh. Lex. Mercat p 358. | 


The cati is divided into ſixteen taels, and the pic into an hun- | 


ele, op i. 1 
The cati is alſo uſed in Japan, Batavia, and other parts of the 
Indies, where it weighs more or leſs, according as it contains 
a greater or leſs number of tae!s *: the cati of Java is equiva- 
lent to 20 taels; that of Cambaya, to 27 ; the cati of iam is 
double that of China, and amounts to about 150 French 
2 pounds >, — [ Savar Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 59. Þ Jour. 
dies Scav. T. 87. p. 67.) | 


4 


Ihe Chineſe alſo give the denomination cat: to the Siameſe 
. ſehan. Savar. Dit. Comm. T. 2. p. 1489. 8 
CaArT1 is alſo a ſmall weight whereby the lapidaries of the Eaſt 

weigh their emeralds,” equivalent to three grains. 
CaT1 is alſo a money of account, uſed in Java, and ſome. of the 

neighbouring iſlands, amounting to, about 19 florins Dutch 

In the iſland of Sumatra caty is. ſaid to denote a piece of money 
.. valued at ſix ſhillings, and cight-pence ſterling. Lex. Mer- 
Cat. p- 388. 11231 CS” 


| CAVAGIROQ, ingoplogy, che name of a Gi common in the 


Mediterranean, and brought to the markets in many, places. 
It is ſomething of the eel ſhape, but thinner and more flat- 
ted. It grows ſmaller by degrees from the head: to the 
tail, and ends in an extremely thin point. The belly is white ; 
but the back, ſides, and tail are all red, like the red gurnet. It 
bas no, viſible ſcales ; its mouth is large, and turned upwards. 
Its teeth long, lender, and ſharp; it has a little above the open- 
ing of the mouth, on the hinder part of the upper jaw on each 
fide a black ſpot 3 iis eyes, are large; the fins and tail in the 
older fiſh are finely; variegated with pale red, yellow, and pur- 
ple; beſide the long back; fin.it has two, pair, one at. the gills, 


the other in the lower part cf its body. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 1 17. 


CAVALCADG UR or /Cavaicapru, antiently denoted a 


.- riding-maſter z but at preſent. is diſuſed in that ſenſe, and only 
employed to denote a ſort of equerries, or officers who have tlie 


direction of princes ſtables. ; The French ſa ecuyer. capalca- 
deur 7 re duke of Orleans, Cc. N. e 
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CAVAZION, or CAvAs rox, in architecture, the underdigging, 
il 


CAU UA, (Cycl.) in re ſenſe. See Tait. 
eau is ſometimes : 


_ Capt. Lex. Med. p. 151. See CLITORIS, S. and Suppl. | 5 | 


* » 


Menage writes it eavzl:adeur, and derives it from the Spaniſh | 


tavalgador, a horſeman. Gnill. Gent. Dict. in voc. Trev. Dict. 
Univ. T. 1. p 1513. in voc. cavalcadeur. 


CAVALE , in the glaſs art, a ſmall iron ring which ſurrounds 


the lumella, or hoſe in the center of the floer, in the tower 
of the leer, uſed for annealing glaſs veſſels. Neri's Art of 
glaſs. p. 242. See LEER. 


CAVALLERIA, among the antient Spaniards, a kind of tax, or 


impoſition on the inhabitants of great towns and cities, for the 


tt of horſemen. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p. 188. 
AVALR 


Y (Cycl.) — The Roman cavalry conſiſted wholly of 


thoſe called equites, or knights, who were a diſtinct order in | C 


the diſtribution of the citizen : : 

As it ſeems hard to conceive that all the Roman horſe in the 
army ſhould be knights, Sigonius and ſome others have recourſe 
to a diſtinction between thoſe who ſerved equo publico, who 
were the knights, and thoſe who ſerved equo privato, below 
the equeſtrian dignity. But Grævius and others ſhew the con- 
jecture to be without foundation, and that from the beginning 


of the Roman ſtate till the time of Marius, no other horſe en- 
tered the legions but the true and proper knights. Kennet's 


Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. 1. 4. c. 2. p. 187. See LEOION, Oel. 
The chief uſe of the cavalry is to make frequent excurſions to 
diſturb the enemy, intercept his convoys, and deſtroy the coun- 


"try *; in battle to ſupport and cover the foot, and to break 


through, and put the enemy in diſorder ; alfo to ſecure the re- 


treat of the foot. Formerly the manner of fighting of the ca- 


valry was, after firing their piſtols or carabines, to wheel off, to 
give opportunity for loading again. Guſtavus Adolphus is ſaid 
to have firſt taught the cavalrytocharge thro', to march ftraight 
up to the enemy, with the ſword drawn in the bridle hand, 
and each man having fired his piece, at the proper diſtance, to 
betake himſelf to his ſword, and charge the enemy as was 
found moſt advantageous >, — [* Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 2. in 


voc. » Cruſe, Milit. Inſt. for cavalry. P. 4. c. 8. It. in Ad- 


dit. Bibl. Univ. T. 3. p. 450.] See BATTLE. 
The Grecian cavalry were divided into cataphractæ, and non 


catapbractæ, i. e. into heavy, and light armed. 


Gf all the Greeks the Theſſalians excelled moſt in cavalry. The 
I acedzmonians inhabiting a mountainous country, were but 


meanly furniſhed with cavalry, till, carrying their arms into 
- other countries, they found great 


| ton for horſes to ſupport 
and cover their foot. The Athenian «avatry, for a conſiderable 
time, conſiſted only of ninety-ſix horſemen: after expelling 
the Perſians out of Greece, they increaſed the number to three 


hundred, and ſome time after to twelve hundred, which was 
the higheſt pitch of the Athenian cavalry. Pott. Arch. Grec. 


I. 3. c. 3. T. z. p. 16. feq. | 

The Tarkiſh cavalry conſiſts partly of ſpahis, and partly of 
horſemen raiſed, and maintained, by the Zaims and T'imariots. 
Rycaut, Pref. Stat. Ottom. Emp. I. 3. c. 2. & c. 6. dee SPA- 
u Z Alu, and T1MARIOT, Cycl. 


CAVATUM al, in the materia medica, a term uſed by ſome of 


the old Roman writers, as a name for the fineſt ſort of ſal 


gemmiee 


or hollowing of the earth, for the foundation of a bu 


ing. 

Paladio fays, it * to be the ſixth part of the height of the 
whole building. Neve, Build. Dit. in voc. See FounDaA- 
Trio, Cycl. | 


CAUC ALIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 


racters of which are theſe: the flowers are diſpoſed into um- 
bells, and are of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals, 
arranged in a circular form, on a cup which afterwards be- 
comes a fruit compoſed of two ſeeds, of an oblong ſhape, gib- 
boſe on one ſide, furrowed longitudinally with deep lines, and 
ſurrounded with an edge of a denticulated, and ſomewhat 


en rim. The petals of the flower are heart - faſhioned, and 
irr egu * 2 ” , f | 


ar in ſize. | 
The ſpecies of caucalis enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe : 1. The broad-leaved field caucalis, with echinated ſeeds. 


2. The white-flowered broad- leaved field caucalis, with echi- 
nated ſeeds. 


3. The echinated field caucalit, with large flow- 
ers. 4. The echinated field caucalis, with ſmall lowers, and 
fmall fruit. '5. The French caucalis, with very large fruit. 
6. The dwarf ſea caucalis. 7. The great caucalis, with the 


appearance of the wild daucus. 8. The wild daucus-Jeaved 


cautalis, with large echinated fruit. 9. The ſpignell-leaved 
Portugal caucalis. Towrn. Inſt. p. 313. N e | 
nummi, xavxu, a baſe ſort of coin, current under the 
lower empire; thus called becauſe concave, like a little cup, 
from the e Latin, cancus à cup. Haloander and Meur- 


ius are miſtaken in faying this coin was ſo called from havi 


the figure of a cup on it. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 


p. 902. n 
Te tauciiare the fame with what are popularly called among 


the Italians, Medaglie di S. Elena, ſometimes ſuperſtitiouſly 


worn by the women. Paul. Mantifl, ad Beverin. de Ponder. 


p. 
thors, for the Eguiſetum, or horſetail. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


uſed in anatomy to denote the clitoris. 


* 


. 
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S | 
EO, in botany, a name uſed by Pliny, and ſome other au- 
| | ſpicy odor, faid to inſpire enthuſiaſm. We are a 


CAV 


CaupA Capricorn, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude; 

tail of Capricorn, called alſo by the Arabs Dinh ym * the 

longitude, according to Hevelius b, for the year 1500 ws — 

30 _- ng * its latitude Southward, 200 2 5 30%. 

IL Vital. Lex. Math. p. 97. d. Prodrom. i 

c Wa Lex. Math. p. 4485 * 79 

Cup ceti, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, called a b 
the Arabs, Dineb Kaztos. Its longitude in the year 7245 

cording to Hevelius, was 28 22/ 14” of Piſces, and its latit de 

Southward 20% 44 35”. Hevel. Prodrom. Aftron, _ 

Wolf. Lex. Math. 325. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 97. _ 

AUDA cygnt, a fixed ftar of the ſecond magnitude in the ſwary 

tail, called by the Arabs Dineb Adigege, or Eldegiagich. Ii lu. 

gitude, according to Hevelius, in the year 1700, was * 

4 3 and its 4 northward 59 5% 23%, Wal 

„Mach. p. 325. Vital. Lex Math. p. 97. | 

> drom. Aſtron. 8 55 * 
AUDA delphini, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, in the ta: 

| the dolphin. Its longitude, according 4 pre 

7c, was 9* 55' 17” of Aquarius, and its latitude North. 

ward 29 / 20”, Hevel. Prodrom. Aſtrom. p. 285, Waiſf, 

Lex. Math. p. 326. Vital. Lex. Math. p. 97. 

CAUDA equina, in anatomy, a denomination given to the loweſt 
part of the ſpinal marrow, from the laſt vertebræ of the tho- 

rax, to the end of the os facrum. Heiſt. Comp. Anat. & 273 

It is thus denominated from its form, which is ſuppoſed to 8. 

ſemble a horſe's tail. Its ſubſtance is fibrous, and very tena- 

cious. 

Cup A egquina alſo denotes a medicinal herb, whoſe leaves are 
reputed to have a ſtrengthening virtue. This, in Engliſh, is 

called the horſe tail, The officinal kind is mere par- 

ticularly called by botaniſts equiſetum majus, in Engliſh the 
eat marſh horſe tail, Quinc. Diſpenſ. P. 2. SeR. 2. n. 100. 
EqQuiSETUM. | 

CAUDA leonis, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the lion's 
tail, called alſo by the Arabs Dineb Eleced *. Tts longitude, 

according to Hevelius, in the year 1700, was 17* 27' 46 

of Virgo, and its latitude Northern 12 18' 55" >. — [* Vital. 

Lex. R's 7. > Hevel, Prodrom. p. 191. Welf. Lex 

Math. p. 326. 

CAuDA arſe majoris, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in 
the extreme part of the tail of the great bear, called alſo by the 
Arabs Alalioth and Benenath * Its longitude, according to 
Hevelius, in the year 1700, was in 22“ 39' 24” of Virgo, 
and its latitude Northward 549 25/ 75” >, — [* Vital. Lex, 
Math. p. 98. „ Hevel. Prodrom. Aftron. p. 306. Wolf. Lex, 
Math. p. 327.] | 

CAUDA urſæ minoris, à fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in 
the extreme part of the tail of the leſſer bear, called alſo the 
polar ftar, and by the Arabs Alrukabah. Vital. Lex. Math. 
98. Wolf. Lex. Math. 327. 

\CAUDISONA vipera, in zoology, a name by which author cil 
the rattle-ſnake, a ſpecies of ferpent common in many parts 
America, and diſtinguiſhed from every thing elſe of the ſerpent 
kind by the rattle in its tail, and by its dreadful poiſon. Se 
RATTLE-SNAKE. / | 

CAUDIVERBA, in zoology, the name of an animal of the 
lizard- kind, called alſo uromaſtyx, but more common! 
known among authors by. the name cordylus. See Cot- 
DYLUS, n 

CAVE. Caves were doubtleſs the primitive habitations; be- 
fore men bethought themſelves to erect edifices above ground 

| they took ſhelter under thoſe. The primitive manner of bu 

| rial was alſo to repoſite bodies in caves, which appears 

| have been the origin of the catacombs. Phil. Tran. N 

244. p. 344. See BurIar and CATACOMB. F 

X mington caves, in Wiltſhire, conſiſt of a ſeries or ou 

uniform holes, wherein pieces of armour are ſaid to 

been found, whence they are by many ſuppoſed to have © 

| tombs of antient warriors. Dit. Ruſt, T. 1. in voc. 44 

mington. 

Caves long continued the proper habitation of ſhepht's 

Among the Romans, caves, antra, uſed to be conſecrated ' 

the nymphs, who were worſhipped in aver, 35 oth fe, 

in the temples. Cuper. Apoth. Homer. p. 31. Pitiſ. 

Ant. T. 1. p. 119. voc. antra. Pott. Archæol. I. 2. &* T 


192. 
The Perſians alſo worſhipped their god Mithras in 2 12 
cave, conſecrated for the purpoſe by Zoroaſter. Star! 
Philof. P. 17. c. 4. p. 1061, - a 
Kircher, after Gaffarellus, enumerates divers ſpecies 2 
divine, human, brutal, natural, and artificial. Kirch. 
| Subterr. I. 2. c. 20. p. 118. IOW 
Of natural caves, ſome are poſſeſſed of a medicinal tt“ 
as the grotto de ſerpente; others are poiſonous or mt 
tical; others are replete with metalline exhalations, 1 ul 
| with waters. There are alſo ie caver, fol . 
cryſtal, as in mount Sora; and the olian caves whi uch 
| a continual wind; pttrifying caves, replete with a Juice 
turns into ſtone ; atic caves, which breathe , wt 


| uf; 
ſome 'caves which incite to chaſtity, and mw . 
ſome are narcotic, and diſpoſe to ſleep; others ren af othe® 
3 fome flow with oil, naphtha, and bitumen; * , 
3 & i 


* 
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ich vitriol, ſalt, and the like: Vid. Becman. 
Ne — * by 7.8 17. Kirch. loc. cit. p. 118, ſeq. 
— | of theſe caves again are near the ſurface of the earth ; 
— deeper hid in its bowels, and inacceſſible to human 
"Juſt The latter are divided with regard to their con- 
— Toto hydrophylacia, n and aerophylacia. Kirch. 
err. I. 2. c. 20. p. 118. . 
_ — caves occur — the antients, the fumes of 
which intoxicated the head, and produced a fort of furor or 
madneſs, which was interpreted inſpiration, prophecy, and 
divination. Such were the ſacred caverns at Delphi, which 
inſoired the Pythia“. Such alſo was the ſybil's cave at Cu- 
— in Campania, ſtill ſhewn near the lake Avernus : Tho 
Borrichius takes this to be of modern date , and not the 
true antrum ſibylle, ſo finely deſcribed by Virgil. Homer 
likewiſe gives 2 deſcription of avrgor wf, the cave of the 
nymphs a, on which Porphyry has a treatiſe ſtill extant, 
containing many of the ſecrets of the heathen theology, both 
natural and ſymbolical . — [* Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 12. p. 
284. Þ Borrich. Diff. de Ort. Chem p. 100, ſeq. © Virg. 
Fn. 1. 6. * Hem. Odyſſ. I. 13. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Grac. 
I. 4 c. 27. p. 186. EIS de Vit. Porphyr. c. 7. ap. Fa- 
ic. loc. cit. p. 245 ö 
Rr of . _ Egeria, where Numa held nightly con- 
verſations with that deity, is ſtill ſhewn at Rome. Vid. Pi- 
ſc, Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 827. 
The cave of „A REY the manſion of that ce- 
Jebrated Bœotian, became afterwards famous for the oracles 
which Apollo rendered in it. Pauſanias who viſited it, gives 
a large deſcription of the ceremonies obſerved by thoſe who 
entered the cave to conſult that god. Vid. Pott. Arch. I. 2. 
c. 10. p. 290, ſeq. 5 
CAVEA, the place in the antient theatres where the ſpectators 
were ſeated. EET 
The cavea, called by the Greeks xo, ſtands contradiſtinguiſh- 
ed from the ſcena, o, which was the place for the actors. 
The cavea was divided by partitions into three equal parts, 
riſing one over another; ima cavea, appointed for the peo- 
ple of quality, and magiſtrates; the middlemoſt, media ca- 
ved, for the commonality ; and the uppermoſt, ſumma cavea, 
for the women. Pott. Archeol. I. 1. c. 8. p. 42. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 384. Heder. Schul. Lex. p. 7 39. 
Cavea alſo denoted the middle part in amphitheatres, other- 
wiſe called arena. Kenn. Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. 4 $6: 4. 
. 44+ Lipf. de Amphitheat. c. 2. & 14. Pitiſc. I. c. Schoet. 
. Ant. p. 293. 5 
CavxA was alſo uſed for the cage or den of a wild beaſt, kept 
for the amphitheatrical ſhews. See Cace, _ 140 
CAVEAR (Cycl.) — The word is alſo. written caviac, cavia, la- 
via, caviat, cavial, cauiare, and cauiary. It is formed from the 
Italian caviale, or barbarous Greek xa, which ſignifies the 


ſame. MArnag. Orig. p. 167. Skin. Etym. Ang. in voc. Trev. 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1518. 


The manner of making the cavear is by taking out of theſpawn | 


of the ſturgeon all the nerves of ſtrings, then waſhing it in vi- 


negar or white wine, and ſpreading it ona table. They dry and ſalt f 
bag, that the liquor may 


it with the hand, and preis it in a fine bag, \ 
run out; this done they caſe itup in a veſſel with a hole at bottom, 
that if there be any moiſture left it may run out. In this ſtate 
being well preſſed and covered, it is fit for ſale. Haught. Col- 
le. No 5 37. T. 3. p. 282. | 
Cavear is alſo prepared of the ſpawn of ſome other fiſhes : what 
we otherwiſe call Batargo is a cavear made from a ſort of mullet 
caught in the Mediterranean. See BOTARGO. | 
According to Savary, the beſt cavear brought from Muſcoyy is 
that made from the belluga, a fiſh eight or ten feet long, caught 


in the Caſpian ſea, which is much-preferable to that made off 


the ſpawn of ſturgeon. Savar. Dict. Com. Sup. p. 911. voc. 


aviac. 


CAVEATING, in fencing, the act or art of diſengaging, or 


3 the ſword from one ſide the adverſary's ſword. to the | 
other. 90 
Caveating is a motion whereby a man brings in an inſtant his 
ſword which was preſented on any ſide of his adverſaries, ge- 
nerally beneath its hilt, to the oppoſite ſide ; either from with- 
in, to without, or vice verſa ; or from baving its point high, 
to be low, or the reverſe; and either on 6 | 
ſented in, or the oppoſite ſide. | 


Caveating is ſo neceſſary a motion in fencing, that without it, 


there could be ſcarce an y offenſive part, or purſuit. It is with- | 


al ſo eaſily performed againſt the ordinary tierce and quart 
guards, that it gives a conſtant opportunity to make a variety 
of quick ſubtle feints againſt them, which by. reaſon. of the 
{mall croſs made by the weapons on theſe guards, makes the 
Purſuit very eaſy, and the parade or defence very difficult. 
See Puxsulr, Suppl. and PARADE and FEINT, Cycl. 


e conſideration of this put Sir William Hope on the ſearch of | 


anew method or guard, which, by reaſon of its greater croſs on 
the adverſaries ſword, renders the caveating, and making feints 
more flow, and conſequently the parade more certain. Hope, 
on Meth. of Fenc. c. 4. Sect. 12. p. 97, ſeq. See Fencin, 


C UARD, &c. Cycl. 1 
AVE DO, in commerce, a long meaſure uſed in Portugal, 
FE to 27 1888 Engliſh inches. Treat. Pract. Geom. 


* 


1 


1 


CAVERS, in the language of miners, are any poot people 
that go about the mines to beg or ſteal ore from the minets, 
Houghton's Compl. Miner, in the explan. of the term. 

CAVESON (Cycl.) — An iron caveſon ſpares a young horſe's 
mouth in the breaking, ſince by means hereof he is accuſ- 
tomed to obey the hand, and bend the neck and ſhoulders, 
without injuring his mouth. All iron caveſons are mounted 
with a head-ſtall, a throat-band, and two ſtraps, or reins, 
with three rings : through the middle ring, one rein is paſſed 
to make a horſe work round a pillar, and throughjthe two 
ſide rings the two other reins are paſſed, which the ridet 
holds in his hand, or faſtens to his ſaddle, to keep the horſe's 
head in ſubjection. Gull. Gent, Dict. P. 1. in voc. Trev. 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1518. Vocab. Cruſc. T. 2. p. 307. 
voc. cavexxone. 

CAVETTO (Cycl.) is the fame with what is otherwiſe denomi- 
nated a caſement. Moxon ſhews how to deſcribe the cavetto, 
both from the oxygon, and the ſemicircle. Max. Mechan. 
Exerc. p. 268. 

CAUHQ-ROY, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the natives 
of the Eaſt-Indies to a ſort of foſſil which they calcine, 
and afterwards give in large doſes in the hiccough, and 
many other complaints. It is alſo uſed in dying. The In- 
dians boil it in water, and dye or ſtain their cloths with it, 
to make them appear different from others: it is a kind of 
ochre, or clayey iron ore, and is found in great abundance 
in the hills, and iron is ſometimes extracted from it. Moadio. 
Cat. for. Foſſ. vol. 2. p. 47. 

CAVIA cobaya, in zoology, the name by which the Braſilians, 

- and from them many writers, call the creature commonly 
known among us by the name of the Guinea pig. Ray's 
Syn. Quad. p. 223. 

Cavia. See the article CAvxAR. 

CAVIDOS, or CAI Dos, a Portugueſe long meaſure, uſed in 
the menſuration of cloth, linnen, and the like, equivalent 
to two foot eleven lines Paris meaſure. Savar. Dict. Com. 
T. 1. p. 506. voc. cabidos. 

CAVIL, cavillatio, is defined by ſome a fallacious kind of rea- 
ſon, carrying ſome reſemblance of truth, which a perſon 
knowing its falſhood, advances in diſpute for the ſake of 
victory. : 

The art of framing ſophiſms or fallacies is called by Boe- 
thius, cavillatoria. Fab. Theſ. p. 499. 


CAVITY, among anatomiſts and phyſicians, makes a ſpecies of ; 


2 conformation, either natural, or morbid. Cafe. Lex. 

Med. p. 151. 

CAVITIES of the bones are of two kinds; the firſt formed from 
articulation, called catyles and glenes ; the ſecond ſor other pur- 
poſes, called cells, caverns, foramina, faſſæ and ſulci, Heiſt. 
Comp. Anat. 5. 56, ſeq. t 

CAUK, or Cawx, is uſed by the miners in the peak to de- 
note a coarſe ſort of ſparr*; being a ponderous white 
ſtone found in the lead mines, and which will draw a white 


line like chalk, or the galactites b. — [*//94w. Meth. Foſſ. 


Claſs 2. p. 18, Phil. I ranſ. Ne 110. p. 226. item Ne 39. 
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lle — is formed probably of the German #aalq, ſpar. 
Moodiu. loc. cit. 

Dr. Martyn juſtly cenſures Woodward for calling this ſub- 
ſtance a talky ſpar, as it has no flexibility nor elaſticity, 
which are the characteriſtics of talc. It is properly no other 
than a ſparry matter, rendered very coarſe, by being mixed 
with a large portion of earth. In ſome places it is found 
more .clear and tranſparent than in others : it approaches in 
this ſtate to the nature of cryſtal, and is called baſtard cauk, 


: 


and bright cauk. Philof. Tranſ. No 407. | 
It is of a much more denſe and compact. nature than ga- 
laRites, and reſembles cryſtal, except that it wants —_ 
rence. There is a ſingular proceſs mentioned by Dr. Liſter, 
which is that of vitrifying antimony. by its means. This is 
done with great readineſs and ſpeed; by it, and the glaſs, 
thus made, will produce. ſome. effect on other metals, which 
no other glaſs will, nor indeed any other preparation of an- 
timony. The method of preparing it is hat take a pound 
of antimony, flux it clear; have in readineſs an ounce or 
two of in a lamp red-hot ; put it into the crucible to 
the melted antimony, and continue it in fuſion; then 
it into a clean mortar not greaz d, decanting the clear liquor 


from the lump of caut. This proceſs How more than 
fifteen ounces of glaſs of antimony, li 


liſhed ſteel 
and bright as the moſt refined quickſilver. The caut, uh 
the mean time, is found to be diminiſhed, not encreaſed in 


its weight, and will never flux with the antimony, thou oh 


ever fo ſtrong fire be given it. This is a very odd mine- 
ral, and this learned author ſuppoſes it to be allied to thoſe 
white, milky, and mineral juices which are found in mines. 
The effect of both is evidently the. ſame; for the milky juice 
of lead mines vitrifies the whale body of antimony, in the ſame 
manner that the cant does in this experiment. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 110. * a if 3 . , 
That there is ſomewhat very peculiar in the caul is plain from 
this effect on antimony, which no other thing of this kind is 
poſſeſſed of; for lapis calaminaris, ſulphur vivum, galactites, 


mundiQa, alum ore, ſpar, and many others thing have been tried 
2 ET A with 


| 


CG AU 


with antimony in the ſame manner, but not one of them has 
this effect. 
CAUKING, in architecture, ſignifies dove-tailing a-croſs. Neve, 
Build Dict. in voc. See Dove-TAILING, cl. 
Caux xo time, in falconry, a hawk's treading time. Dict. Ruſt, 
T. 1. in voc. 
Cauxixo iron, denote iron chiſſels for the purpoſe of cauking 
veſſels. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 3. in voc. caulking. | 
CAUL, or Cavrt, among mineraliſts, a rediſh pink-coloured 


ſtone, found in the ſtrata of the tin mines. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 


69. p. 2102. Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. P. 3. Sect. 1. c. 6. 
p. 321. See Tix. — | 
CAULEDON, Kavant, or caulatim, in ſurgery, is applied to 
fractures which happen tranſverſely, wherein the parts of the 
broken bone ſtart aſunder, ſo as not to lye direQly againſt each 
other. Caft, Lex. Med. p. 151. Gorr. Med. Defin p. 217. 
Voc. x»v\ycew. See FRACTURE. | 
CAULIAS, av, an appell tion given to the juice drawn from 
the ſtalk of the ſilphium, contradiſtinguiſhed from that drawn 


— 


from the root of the ſame plant, which is called hi,. Lang. | 


Epiſt. Med. I. 1. Ep. 62. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. p. 354: 
Schroder makes the caulias the ſame with our aſa- ſœtida. 
Schrod. Pharmacop. I. 4. cl. 2. n. 172. See As A. 
CAULIFEROUS. Herbs are ſometimes divided into cau/iferous 
and acauloſe. See ACAULOSE. 
The former are either perfectly cauliferous, as cabbage, or im- 
rfectly, as moſſes Ray, Synopl. Stirp. Britan. p. 25. 


pe 
CAULIFLOWERS are the produce of a kind of cabbage, and 


have of late years been ſo far improved in England, as to ex- 
ceed in ſize and goodneſs any that are raiſed in the reſt of Eu- 
rope. They are in ſeaſon in the months of May, June, and 
- July, but the ſkill of the gardener can continue them much 
longer. The manner of propagating them is this: 
Having procured ſome good ſeed, you muſt ſow it before the 
middle of Auguft, upon an old cucumher cr melon bed, fift- 
ing earth over the ſeeds to a quarter of an inch thickneſs : if 
the weather prove very hot and dry, the beds muſt be ſhaded 
with mats, and be lightly watered at times. In about a week's 


time the ſeeds will appear above ground, and they muſt be |. 


uncovered by degrees, but not expoſed to too much ſun at firſt. 
In about a rs. more they ſhould be pricked out on another 
old bed, at three inches diſtance, an 
when firſt tranſplanted ; but after this this they muſt not be 
much watered, nor be ſuffered to have too much rain, which 
will make them black-ſhanked, or rotten in the ſtalks. In 
this bed they are to remain till the middle of October, when 
they are to be planted out for the winter ſeaſon : they are then 
to be planted out in rich beds, and thoſe which are to be early 
ripe, are to be ſhaded with bell-glafſes, two under each glaſs, 
and in February to be planted out again: the reſt are to be at 
firſt ſet at a greater diſtance, and to ſtand. Lot 
When the cauliflowers begin to fruit, they muſt be carefully 
watched, and ſome of the inner leaves muſt be bent down 


over the flower, to ſhade it from the ſun, which would other- | 


wiſe turn it yellow. The very fineſt of the cauliflowers, 

which are not looſe and frothy about the edges, and very firm, 

ſhould be faved for ſeed ; and the flower ſtems, as they ſhoot 

cout, ſupported with ſticks till the ſeeds are ripened, which 

at then be carefully gathered, and dried for uſe. 14/1. Gard, 
=_ | 8 


CAULINE leaf, among botaniſts. See LEA T. 


| CAULIS, among botaniſts,” the ſtalk, or ſtem of an herbaceous | 


- - Fab. The. p. 800. Bradl Dict. Botan. 


CAVLINE peduncle, among botaniſts, See PEDUNCLE. 


plant ; or that part which riſes ſingle above the earth, and 
from which the 
PLANT. | | 
In trees and ſhrubs this is properly called caudex, or trunk ; in 
herbs caulis or ſtalk; in torn and the graſſes, culmus or ſtem. 


branches and leaves ſhoot upward. - See 


| CAUNGA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the are- 


- CAURIS, in natural hiſtory, a name given 


* 
1 


1 


= 
* 


I 


* 


of ſhells called r | the r 
| if 


ca, the tree of whoſe fruit the terra Japonica of the ſhops is 
made. Hort. Malab. v. 1. p. 9. | fu ace HE: 
by ſome to the genus 
'of writers, porcellana, and 
” "cConcha venerca. It is from a falſe pronunciation of this word 
cauris, that we call theſe ſhells Gowries. See PORCEL a wa. 
CAURSINES, caurſini, in the Engliſh _— denote Italian 
© bankers or money-changers who flocked into England, France, 
and the Netherlands, about the year 1235, calling themſelves 
the pope's merchants, but driving no other trade than uſury. 


They were ſeyeral times baniſhed the kingdom for their extor- 


4. 


ns n 


Others derive it from 


ns 


C 


tions, and re- admitted by the intereſt and intrigues of the popes 
Mat. Paris, Hiſt. Angl. p. 403. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. I. 1. 
771. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 13p. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. in voc. 

hy They are alſo called caorcint, caorſini 
and corfini. Some will have the name formed from Cahors, a 
city of France, where they flouriſhed more than ordinary. 
the Corfini, a family of wealthy merchants 


at Florence. © 


AUSALTY, in metallurgy, the lighter parts of ſulphureous and 


«earthy ores of metals carried off in the water uſed in waſhing 


* 


© 
„ 


6 them, and 
100. n. 


ſubſiding afterwards from it. Beerhaave, Chem. p. 


\ 


* 


"Rp 
A TY 
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ſhaded and watered | 


il. Gard. DiR. in voc. 


„ catarcini, cawar ſint, | 


} 
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In the tin works the cauſalty is thrown in hea 

which in ſix or ſeven — they work over * Nen 
a new ſupply of metal from it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 

8 ＋ fey T. 2. voc. tin. See Tin. 

A (Cycl.) — the Romans allowed divers juſt 

ſuicide : ſuch were the ruin of one's country, 2 of 
of life, and long ſickneſs ; the only cauſes pronounced gr 
were, when a perſon having deſerved death, choſe to 1 
it, to avoid the infamy of an execution. Cato js * 
ſented as having been much favoured by the gods, in 1 
him ſo juſt and legitimate a canſe for quitting this earth 115 
Guther. de jure Manium. J. 1. c. 9. Pitiſe, Lex. Ant. T 
p. 386. bg 

Cavuse ef a diſeaſe is defined by Galen to be that, durins the 
ſenceof which we are ill, ard which being removed the * 
immediately ceaſes. Gal. de loc. Aff. 1. 1, c. 2. Caf 1 a 
Med. p. 151. 38 
The doctrine of the cauſes of diſeaſes is called ætiolaoe 
A T10Locy, Cycl. and - obey ology: bee 
4 10 divide cauſes into procatarCtic, antecedent, and con- 

Procatarctic CAUSE, ame aoralapiien, called alſo primitive and 
incipient cauſe, is either an occaſion which of its own nature 
does not beget a diſtemper, but happening on a body incline! 
to diſeaſes, breeds a fever, gout, or the like, (ſuch as are 
watching, faſting, and the like) or an evident and manifeſt 

| cauſe, which immediately produces the diſeaſe, as being ſuf- 
ficient thereto, ſuch as is a ſword in reſpect of a wound, 
This latter is alſo. called an external cauſe, 
happening without the body. 

Antecedent CA USE, ac Teo y2 mer, à latent diſpoſition in the bo- 
dy, from which ſome diſeaſe may ariſe; ſuch is a plethora in 
reſpect of a fever, a cacochymia in reſpect of a ſcurvy, 

Continent, conjunct, or proximate CAUSE, that principle in the 

body which immediately adheres to the diſeaſe, and which be- 
ing preſent, the diſeaſe Is alſo preſent, or which being re- 
moved, the diſeaſe is taken away; ſuch is the ſtone in a re- 
phritic patient. Brun. Dogm. Med. Gen. P. 1. c. 5. P. 11. 
c. 7. Charl. Exerc. Pathol. 4. Ro/fink. Ord. & Meth. Spec. 
I. 2. Sec. 2. c. 2. Caſt. Renov. p. 15 1. Wale. Lex. Phil, 
p. 354. Micræl. Lex. Phil. p. 250, ſeq. 
Orators and lawyers diſtinguiſh three kinds of cauſes, demon- 
tive, deliberative, and judicial, of which the laſt alone is 
properly called a cauſe. To theſe the ſchools have added a fourth, 
viz. the didaſcalic, obtaining in indefinitive queſtions. 
Among the Romans, perſons accuſed were ſometimes forced 
to plead their cauſe in chains; eſpecially where there were any 
apprehenſions of an eſcape or reſcue. Briſſen. de Formul, 

| J. 5. p. 472. Pitiſc Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 386. 

Pious Cavse, among civilians and canoniſts, that wherely 
ſomething is contributed to religious uſes. 

Fiſcal Ca us, that wherein the emperor's revenue is concerned. 

Public CAus Es are alſo called criminal ones. by reaſon in thee 
latter, the inquiry is uſually concerning ſome crime. Pill: 
Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 386. 

Civil Causks were always tried ſub dio, and the orators uſed to 
hire a crowd of applauders. Vid. Plin. Epiſt. I. 2. Ep. 1 
Pitiſc. loc: cit. p 385. See APPLAUSE. 

Liberal Cavuszs, cauſe liberales, thoſe wherein the ſtate of pet. 
ſons was to be decided, viz. whether they were free or flars. 

Amiable, or amicable Causts, cauſe amabiles, thoſe other 
called by civilians favorabiles; of which there were four kinds, 
Viz. cauſes of —_ matrimony, dowry, and teſtament. 

Capital Càusks, thoſe wherein life, either natural or civil, vs 
at ſtake.” Under capital cauſes, the Romans ſometimes de 
included thoſe which did not concern a man's life, but his be- 
nour or reputation. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 385. 

CAUSEWAY (Oe) —= Some derive this from the Latin coin 
or French chaux, as ſuppoſing it primarily to denote 4 w 
paved with chalk tones. © Ken. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Ant% 
voc. Menage Orig. Franc. p. 168. Caſeneuv, Orig. 5.3 

voc. chauſſce. | 

CAUSEWAY, calcetum, or calcea, more uſually denotes a common 
hard raifed way, maintained and repaired withſtones and rubbi - 

Devils Caustway, a famous work of this kind, which e, 
thro? the county of Northumberland, commonly ſuppoſes 

be Roman, tho' Mr. Horſley ſuſpects it to be of later tun 
Horſley, Brit. Rom. I. 3. c. 2. p. 449. © 1. of 
Giants CauseEway is a denomination given to a huge 7 
f given 8 
ſtony columns, in the diſtrict of Coleraine in Ireland. 
G1AnT's cauſeway. * © 92855 ue 

CAUSTIA, Kare, in antiquity, a kind of woollen ©? |, 
by the Macedonians ; which woes ſo ſtrong as ſometin” 4 
ſerve inſtead of a helmet. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. e, 


» and receive 


138. p. 952, 


becauſe frequently 


— 


. 45 ſeq. N | oh, 0% el 
CAUS FIC, Kang, (Cyc.) in a general ſenſe, ſomethins 
dued with a fiery or burning quality. See BURNING: i gr 
The ſtrong cauftic, now generally uſed by our fur geol. 
pared jn this manner: boil ſoap lyes to a fourth part o. 
quantity, then ſprinkle in, while they are boiling) n. 
been kept in a veſſel pretty cloſe ſtopped for ſeve 
continue to add this lime till all the liquor is abſorbecb 
waole is reduce to a piſte, waich is to be kept in 2 


— 


ye 


1 
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Ine deſign of thus keeping the lime is, that 
22 may be a lte abated. Femberton's Lond. Diſp. 
Pp bs. zauſtic of quick lime and ſoap lyes, deſerves the 
The eee col compoſed of acid ſpirits. It does 
. ive ncar ſo much pain, and is not ſo apt to occaſion con- 
vulfions when applied to carious bones. Jt penetrates better 
than the dry forms of eroded metals, and does not run ſo much 
when'it melts, as the more liquid acids do. It either is not ab- 
ſorbed, or its effects are not obſerved in the blood; whereas 
mercurial preparations frequently raiſe an unexpected ſaliva- 
tion Aonre, in Med. Eſf. Edinb. vol. 5. art. 24. 
Heiſter ſays, that the ſhorteſt and moſt approved method of 
making this is as follows: take pot-aſhes and ſtrong quicæ 
lime, of each ſix ounces, powder them ſeparately, and af er- 
wards mix them together in a large glaſs or earthen veſſel, and 
diſlolve them in a large quantity of river water, letting them 
ſtand an hour or two that they may diſlolve perfectly the li- 
quor is then to be filtrated thro' a linen cloth from its groſs ſe- 
diment, and evaporated over the fire in an iron pan; the hard 
maſs left from this evaporation is to be put into a crucibie, and 
melted over a ſtrong fire till it flows like oil; it is then to be 
caſt into a mortar or broad pan, and either cut or beat into 
ſmall pieces before it is quite cold : theſe are the cauſtic ſtones. 
They are to be put into a clean glaſs, and ſtopped very cloſe, 
and kept in a warm place. I eiſter's Surgery, p. 187. 
Arſenical CAusTiC. See MAGNET. 
Lunar CausTic, called alſo lapis cauſticus, is a preparation of 
filver, ſometimes of copper, uſually made by diſſolving the 
metal with ſpirit of nitre, evaporating two. thirds of the fluid, 
and boiling the reſt to an oily conſiſtence, which when cold 
grows hard. Quinc. Pharmac. P. 2. Sect. 15. p. 252. 
CausTIC curves are uſually ſuppoſed to be the invention of M. 
Tichirnhauſen ; but tis only the name he invented. The firſt 
mention he made of them was in the year 1682 , when he 
produced no inſtance but that of the ca fc in a circle, which 
| he might have learned from Dr: Barrow's Le#:iones Oftice, 
publiſhed in 1£69. It would have been eaſy for him to have 
done the ſame for any curve, by the. help of the radius of 
curvature publiſhed by Huygens in his Horoiggium Ofc llatorium 
in 1673. *Tis certain this had been done by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton as early as the year 1669, as appears from his Lectiones 
ef tic b, which were read that year at Cambridge, tho' not 
publiſhed till after his death, viz. in 1728 .— [Act. Erud 
Lipſ. an. 1682. p. 363. Newt. Lect. Opt. Sect. 4. © Pre. 
Stat Rep. Lett. T. 1. p. 50, ſeq. } 
Cause fluid Some imagine a caujtic fluid, by which the blood 
is detained in a fluid ſtate, and by which the red globules are 
formed. See BI oon. 
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is preparing for the operation, to let the ca ter be heating in 
the fire, and to ſecure the ſound parts, that it may give no 
more pain than what is abſolutely neceſſary. In caſes of a 
carious bone, the fleſhy parts are to be drawn aſid: and held 
out of the way of the iron; and in theſe caſes, as alſo 
in large hzmorrhages, it is neceſſary to have three or tour 
cauteries kept hot together, that if one does not finiſh the 
operation, there may be no waiting for another. 

It has been found that cauteries have ſucceeded in apoplexies 
when all other means have failed. In this caſe ſome apply the 
cautery to the occiput ; but others between the firſt and ſecond 
vertebra of the neck ; others are for cauterizing the meeting 
of the coronal and ſagital ſutures, and others will have it belt 
to be done in the foles of the feet Which of all theſe places 
it ſucceeds beſt in, ſeems yet left to experience to determine. 
Heiſter's ſurgery, p 318. 

Potential CaurtRy. Sce CAUSTIC. 

CAUTING iron, among farriers, an iron inſtrument wherewith 
they cauterize and fear the parts of a horſe which require burn- 
ing. Ruſt. Dict. I'. 1. in voc. Sce CAUTE&IZATION and 
CAUTERY. 

CAUTIO, in the civil law, denotes an aſſurance or ſecurity 
given or taken for any thing truſted. * Calvu. Lex. Jur. p. 162. 

CAUTIONE adnittenda, in common law, a writ which lies 
againſt a biſhop, who holds an excommunicated perſon in 
priſon, notwithſtanding he offers ſufficient ſecurity for obey- 
ing the commands of the holy church for the future, Fitzberb. 
Nat. Erev. p. 63. Cow. Interp. in voc. 

CAUTIONARY towns, places of ſtrength, which one prince 
or power puts in the poſſeſſion of another, as a ſecurity either 
for the payment of a debt, or performance of ſome other mat- 
ter ſtipulated between them. Rochel, Saumur, and ſome other 
cities in France, were allowed to the reformed, for their 
ſtrength and ſecurity. Rouen was given to queen Elizabeth, 
by Henry IV. of France, as a cautionary town or place of 
retreat for the Engliſh army. The cautionary towns of Rame- 
kins, Fluſhing and the Brill, which the Dutch alſo put into 
the hands of queen Elizabeth, partly as a curb on the new re- 
public, and partly for the repayment of 8 8, -08/. ſterling, 
advanced for the ſervice of the ſtates, were ſold or given up by 
king James I. for a trifling conſideration, not above a fourth 
part of what they had been engaged for. Rapin. Extr. de 
Rym Feed. T. 16. Bibl. Anc. Mod. T 18. p 324, ſeq 

CAUTO, in botany, a name given by the people of Guinea to 
a ſhrub common in that part of the world, a decoction of 
which they uſe as a cure for the running of the reins, or a 
clap. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. 

CAU I UR|ER, in anatomy, a name given by the French writers 
to a muſcle of the leg, called by the old writers primus flec- 
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Caus ric by reflexion. See cauſtic ly REFLEx1ON. 
CavsTic by refraftion See cauſtic by REFRACTION. 
CAUSTICUM antimoniale, the name given in the late London 


tentium tibiam, and by the later writers, Cowper, Albinus, 
&c. ſartorius; by Roſlan, ſutorius. 


diſpenſatory to what was before called butter of antimony; it 
is prepared of one pound of antimony, and two pounds of 
corroſive ſublimate, powdered and mixed, and then diſtilled 
in a retort with a wide neck, in a gentle ſand heat What 
aſcends into the neck of the retort is to be expoſed to the air 
that it may run into a liquor. The congealed ſubſtance has 
been uſed to be called the butter, and when liquified, the oil 
of antimony, Pemberton's Lond. Diſp p. 234. x66 1 
CAUSUS, Kavw®,, in medicine, denotes a burning fever, or a 
kind of acute continual fever, attended with a vehement heat, 
and other indications of an uncommon inflammation.  Hoffm. 
de Feb. c 52. WF illis de Feb c. 11. Ca Lex. Med. p. 152. 
| Corr. Med. Defin, p. 217. voc xavo®-. See FEVER. 
CAUTERIZATION, the act of burning or ſearing ſome mor- 
did part by the application of fire, either actual or potential. 
dee CAUTERY, cl. and Supfd. | 
In ſome places they cauterize with burning tow, in others with 
cation or moxa, in others with live coals; others uſe Spaniſh 
wax; others pyramidal pieces of linnen, others gold, or ſilver ; 
verinus recommends flame blown thro' a pipe: but what is 
uſually preferred among us is a hot iron See Moxa. | 
a+ierizing irons are of various figures; ſome flat, others 
round, ſome curved, &c. of all which we find draughts in Al- 
bucaſis, Scultetusz Ferrara, and others. Sometimes a cautery 


applied thro' a capſula, to prevent any terror from the ſight 


it. This method was invented by Placentinus, and is de- 
ſeribed by Scultetus. In the uſe of all cauteries, care is to be 
taken to defend the neighbouring parts, either by a lamina, de- 
N 1 * lint moiſtened in oxycrate Sometimes the 
t iron is tranſmitted thro? a c cannula, for the greater 
lafety of the adjoining parts. boa _ , - 
degrees and manners of cauterizing are varied, according 
to the nature of the diſeaſe, and the part affected: In a mor- 
tification they caterize more freely than in any other caſe; 
in the ſoft parts more ſparingly : in a hæmorrhage, or a caries, 
epeat the operation, till an eſchar is induced on the veſ- 
5 or the humidity of the bone is diſcharged, Fanck. Conſp, 
TIE 540, ſeq. See the following article: | 
ERY (el.) — For the right application of the actual 


ey v 
ſel 


the > various obſervations are neceſlary ; in the firſt place, | 


© lurgeon ſhould fee that the ſize and hgure of the cautery 


correſpond to that of 
"Rn Yr 1 the diſordered part, and while the patient 


* 


—— 


authors to the fruit called fagara by other writers. 


CAX OU, in metallurgy, a word uſed to expreſs a cheſt of ores 
of ſilver, or any other metal, that has been burnt, ground, and 
waſhed, and is ready to be refined. 

CA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall monkey of the Br ſils, an 
extremely ſmall kind, and of a coal black. It lives only in the 
thick woods, and is uſually found fitting on the boughs of ſome 
of the trees which bear pods, the fruit of which it feeds upon. 

- -Ray's Syn Quad. p. 155. 

CAYMAN, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of crocodile 
found in the ſouthern parts of America, and on the coaſt of 
Guinea, and more uſually called by authors by its Braſilian 
name jacare. See JACARE. 

CAYMANDM laps, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone 
found in the beds of rivers in many parts of America, and of 
a yellowiſh colour, -veined with red and white. 

he Indians have an idle tradition, that it is originally found 

in the ſtomach of a trocodile, which in their language they call 

| caymanes, and thence authors have named it lapis caymanum. 

The natives of America pretend that it has great virtues in me- 

dicine, and particularly that it cures quartans by being ap- 

plied to the wriſts ; and to enhance its value, they pretend to 
take it-from the crocodile. 82 | 

CAYNTANA, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome 

amell. 
Syllab. p 74. See FAA RA. | | 

CAZ or CAz!1QUE, a general title given by the Spaniards to 

the petty kings, princes and chiefs of the ſeveral countries of 
America, excepting thoſe of Peru, who are ſtiled curatas 
The French call them cofiques, a denomination which they 
alſo give to the chiefs of the Tartarian hords. Ozan Dict. 
Math. p. 3:6. . 8 

The cazics in ſome places do the office of phyſicians, and in 
others of prieſts, as well as captains. The dignity of cazic 
among the Chiites, a people of South America, does not de- 
ſcend to children, but muſt be acquired by valour and merit. 
One of the prerogatives annexed to it is, that the cazi 


ma 
have three wives, while the other people are only allowed as. 


Mem. de Trev an. 1517. p28 & p. 27. 
Mexico comprehended a great number of provinces and 
iſlands, which were governed by lords called caziques, depend- 
ent on, and tributary to the 'emperor of Mexico: thi 


theſe caziques or vaſlals are ſaid to have been ſo powerful, that 


"oy _ each of them bring an army of an hundred thou- 


- 


| 
| 
' 
| 
' 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 


CAZIMI, among the Arabian aſt: onomers, denotes the center 


CEANIDES, or CRANTIDESs, in natural hiſtory, a name given 


CEDAR, cedrus, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 


were then only two foot high, and in the year 1736 were 


CEpaR, in building, &c. a denomination given to a ſpecles of 


d ,cedars he furni 


of cedar, molt of them 120. feet long, and 12 in circumſe- 


CED 


ſand men into the field. Solis, Hiſt. de la Conq. du Mexique 
ap. Bibl. Univ. T. 23. p. 202. 


or middle of the ſun. A planet is ſaid to be in caʒimi, when 
it is not diſtant from the ſun either in longitude or latitude 
abo e 17% or the aggregate of the ſemi diameter of the ſun's 
diſk and that of the planet. a 


This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called in 


corde ſolis, or in the ſun's heart, which paſſes for a dignity and 
fortitude of a planet, equal to that of being in its own houſe; 
whereas in other caſes, a planet's conjunction with the ſun is 
held detrimental, or a diminution to it; as the ſun, by his ſu- 
perior power, is ſuppoſed to abſorb the virtue of the planet, 
and even ſcorch or burn it up-. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 327. 
Vital. Lex. Math. p. 98. 


by many of the antients to the ſtone more generally known 
under the name of enchymonites. It was the ſame with our 
ſparry incruſtacions on the walls and roofs of ſubterranean ca- 
verns; and, from the opinion of the times, that theſe ſtones 
brought forth young ones, which was founded on their find- 
ing little ones daily produced among them, it became a cuſ- 
tom to give this internally to women in labour, as a thing that 
would, by a ſort of ſympathy, haſten the time. 


characters of which are theſe : the lower is of the amentaceous 
kind, conſiſting of a gre«t number of little leaves, furniſhed 
with a number of apices: this is the male lower. The fruit 
which grows on other parts of the tree is a roundiſh berry, 
containing angular kernels, which have each oblong foods: 


Jo this it is to be added, that the leaves reſemble thoſe of cy- 


re ſs * 


he ſpecies of cedrus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe : 
1. Ihe greater cypreſs-leav'd cedrus, with yellow berries. 
2. The middle-ſized cypreſs-leav'd cedrus, with very large 
berries ; and, 3. The tall Spaniſh cedrus, with large black ber- 
ries. Tourn. Inſt. p. 588. 
This tree is of great beauty, and bears the openeſt expoſures 
ſo well, that it is a wonder it is not more cultivated in England. 
The cones of this tree are brought us from the Levant, and 
if preſerved entire, will keep their ſeeds many. years : theſe 
cones are to be ſplit open, and the ſeeds picked out with the 
fingers: theſe are to be ſown and propagated in the ſame man- 
ner as the firs. See the article FIA. Only that when the plants 
begin to ſhoot ſtrong, the leading ſhoot rally inclines to 
one fide, and muſt therefore be ſupported by tying it to a ſtake 
driven upright by its ſide. | 
Theſe trees ſpread. greatly, and the ends of their branches 
bending down, they ſhew very beautifully their upper ſurface, 
which looks like a green carpet, and as it plays in the wind 
makes a very elegant appearance, and is therefore a fine tree 


for planting on an eminence to terminate a viſta, 

They thrive beſt of all in a poor ſoil, and are of very quick 
growth, as appears very plainly by thoſe fine ones in the phyſic 
garden at Chelſea, which were planted in the year 1683, and 


above ten feet in the girth, at two feet above ground. Miller, 

Gard. Dict. in voc. 
the wood of the cedar-tree, famous for its duration and incor- 
ruptibility. 

Ihe tree which bears it, is that popularly called by us the ce- 
dar of Lebanon, by the antients cedrus magna, or the great 
cedar, alſo cedrelate, ad, and ſometimes the Phœnician or 
Syriac cedar, from the country where it grows in greateſt per- 
fection. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 24. c. 5. Fab. The. p. 514. Trey. 
Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1529. voc. cedre. Gorr. Med. Defin. p. 219, 
It is a coniferous ever- green, of the bigger fort, large and 


erect, the leaves being ſmall, narrow, and thick ſet. 


They ſometimes counterfeit cedar, by dying wood of a reddiſh | 


| hue; but the ſmell diſcovers the cheat, that of true cedar be- 
ing very aromatic. In ſome places the wood of the cajou tree 
palles under the name of cedar, on account of its reddiſh. co- 
our, and its aromatic ſmell, which ſomewhat reſembles: that 
of ſantal. | 2 . 

Cedar wood is reputed almoſt immortal and incorruptible, a 
prerogative which it owes chiefly to its bitter taſte, which the 
worms cannot endure. For this reaſon it was, the antients 
made uſe of cedar tablets to write on, | eſpecially for things of 
importance, as appears from that expreſſion of Perſius, Er 
Cedro digna locutus. Perf. Sat. J. v. 42. nad] 

A juice was alſo drawn from cedar, with which they ſmeered 
their books and writings, or other matters, to preſerve them 
from rotting ; which is alluded to by Horace: By means of 
which it was that Numa's books, written on papyrus, were 

reſeryed entire to the year 535, as we are informed by Pliny b. 

+ Horat. Ars Poet. v. 331. * Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. 12. c. 13. 
ab. The. p. 5 14.1 See CEDRIA, i 
Solomon's temple, as well as his palace, were both of this 
wood. That prince gave king Hiram ſeveral cities: for the 

5 ſhed him on. thoſe occaſions. Cortes is ſaid to 
have erected a palace at Mexico, in which were 7000. beams 
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thick fatty 


CEGINUS, in aftror 
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rence, as we are informed by Herrera. Some tell u bo 
cedar felled in Cyprus 2 foot long, and 18 in di * 
was uſed for the main maſt in the galley of kin 
Le Fruyn affures us, that th- — bigget he 33 
Lebanon meaſured one of them 57 palms, and the et} * 
in circumference. Trev. Dit. p. 1529, ſeq. Caln Ie 
Bib. T. 1. p. 270. EO 
In the temple of 4pollo at Utica, there were cedar 
near 2000 years old; which yet were nothing to that beam in 


aineter, i It 


an oratory of Diana at Saguntum in Spain, ſaid to have 
brought thither 200 — 2 the deſtruction of Tray wm 


Cedar is of ſo dry a nature, that it will not endure to be fate ed 
with iron nails, from which it uſually ſhrink:, ſo tha: i 
commonly faſten it with pins of the ſame wood. 70 0 
The cedar brought from Barbadoes and Jamaica is a ſpurio 
ſort, of ſo porous a nature, that the wine will leak thre . 
That produced in New-England is a lofty grower, and ks 
excellent planks, and flooring that is everlaſting. They Nin. 
gle their houſes with it, and uſe it in all their buildings, This 
is the Oxycedrus of Lycia, which Vitruvius deſcribes as 14. 
its leaves reſembling thoſe of cypreſs. Evelyn. Sylv. c. 2; $ 1 8 
The cedar of Greece and Aſia was no other than a ſmaller king 
of juniper, which having prickly leaves, was by ſome called 
oxycedrus, and the common juniper was at that time called 
alſo by the name of cedar. The Lycian cedar of the Greeks 
was this juniper kind ; but the cedrium and cedrelzum, which 
were a kind of pitch and an oil ſeparated from it by melting 
were-not prepared from this cedar, but from the Syrian cedar, 
which was a larger ſhrub, and reſembled the cypreſs, and 
therefore was confounded with that tree, being called by ſome 
the wild cypreſs. The cedrium was always made from this 
ſpecies ; but the oleum de coda, or code oil, was made from 
the fruit of the oxycedrus, or prickly-leav'd juniper, called 
cedar by the Greeks, and growing in their own country. 
The ſhittim and the almug mentioned in ſcripture, are uſually 
ſuppoſed to have been kinds of cedar. 

Johnſton, in his dendregraphia, is of opinion, that pitch was 
antiently made of cedar, as well as of the pine and fir, grown 
old and oily. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, ſect. 18. 


CEDAR cups, a ſort of wooden ware brought from the Weſt- 


Indies. They are made out of the wood of the baitard cedar, 
and appear of a very cloſe and firm grain; but they are real / 
ſo porous, that when any liquor is pour'd into them, it runs 
out at the bottom. 


'CEDILLA, in the Spaniſh and French languages, denotes a fort 


of ſmall c, to the bottom of which is affixed a kind of virgula, 
as ©, to denote that it is to be pronounced like ſ. 

The cedilla is called by ſome of our printers a ceceril. It is 
uſed before the vowels a, o, and u; as in bragos, choga, com- 
menca, legon, dega, &c. In the Spaniſh, it is ſometimes uſed 
at the beginning of a word, as in camarra, curzar, &c. Trev. 
Di&. Univ. T. 1. p. 1529. Steph. Span. Dict. in voc. Mem, 
de Trev. 1707. p. 1265. 


CEDRELATON, in botany, a name given by Pliny to an ima- 


ginary tree, and faithfully copied by many authors. I be 
word ſeems evidently formed of cedrus, the cedar, and alt 
the fir-tree; and hence the original author of the blunder has 
deſcribed'it as a large and high cedar, with few branches : and 
thoſe who have copied from him, have deſcribed it as being f 
a middle nature, between the cedar and fir. It is eaſy to trace 
Pliny up to his original authors in his botanical account; ant 
by doing this, in the preſent caſe it is found, that there neve! 
was any tree at all called by this name by the authors whom be 
follows; but that the whole is an error, founded on his read- 
ing in ſome of them cedrelaton inſtead of cedrelaion, à name 
by which all the antient Greeks have called the oil of ceci 


Pliny taking this for the name of a tree, ſays, that the ſeed 
was like the cypreſs, and the tree higher than any other cedar. 
tall, bearing large roundiſh cones, of ſmooth ſcales, ſtanding | 


He mentions it in another place alſo, and ſays, that it Jie, 
the cedria, or a peculiar kind of pitch, called oil of cedar of 
ſome. , Pliny, 1. 25. c. 3. 


CEDRIA, Ka, a reſinous liquor iſſuing from the great cedar 


tree, or cedar of Lebanon. Ihe word is alſo written cedriuiy 
red, and cedrinum, use. 23 6 
Cedria, when good, yields a ſtrong ſmell, is tranſparent, of 3 
conſiſtence, ſo that in pouring it out, it does - 
fall too faſt or freely, but equally drop by drop. It is Pole,, 
of 'two oppoſite qualities, viz. to preſerve dead bodies, by 
drying and conſuming ſuperfluous moiſture, without 1 
the ſolid parts; and to putrify the ſoft and tender parts & 4 
ing bodies, without exciting any pain. Trev. Dict- 11 
T. 1. p. 1530. Satrar. Dict. Comm. T. 1. p. 590. R 
Lex. Alch. p. 137. . e I ce 
The cedria is properly the tear of the cedar. Some call nation 
gum, others the pitch of tlie car. The fame dend dl, 
is alſo given to the cedrelæon, or oil of the cedars, whi 172 
fers little from the reſin, except that ĩt is of a thinner © 
__ \ Gorr. Med. Defin. p. 219, voc. 'x:dg Cal. 
ii. ob ap. 5... : 
- Nu fixed ſtar-of the chind mags! 
in the left ſhoulder of bootes. See -Boorts, Cit: and w3 
Its longitude, according to Hevelius, for the year 17%” 
' 13%26" 4%, and its latitude northern 393 g! 476 n called 


- 


timbers of 


Some alſo give this drqomination to the ſtar oth 0 


4 — 9 , G = % , 
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Math p. 227, ſeq. Vital. Lex. Math. | CELERINUS, in ichthyology, a name by which ſome authors 
cepheus. 55 — i Gl and 2 have called the pilchard ; called by others the apua membras, 
10 SlxrEs in natural hiſtory, a name by which ſome au-] and chalcis. Bellonius, de Piſc. See the article PILICHAR- 

A hors have called the lapis judaicus, or tecolithus of the antients.| Dos. 

2 DAICUS Lofis. CELERINUS is alſo uſed byBellonius, and ſome other authors, for 
cell Kuhr, in antiquity, denotes choice or precious| the common herring. See the articles HALEE and CLUPEA. 
ieces of furniture or ornaments, reſerved or laid up for ex-| CELESTIAL globe. See Glo k, Cycl. 
— linary occaſions and uſes. CELESTIAL fire. See Fig, 
In which ſenſe, ſacred garments, veſſels, and the like, are re- CELETES, or CELET AX, in antiquity, denote ſingle or ſaddle- 


puted of the ceimelia of a church. Medals, antique ſtones, 
figures, manuſcripts, records, &c. are the ceimelia of men of 
letters. Suic. Theſ. I. 2. p. 81. Calo. Lex. Jur. p. 166. 
Ca Lex. Med. p. 153. 

CEIMELIARCHIUM, Kupmagyz, the repoſitory or place 
where ceimelia are preſerved. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. 1. 8. c. 7. 
C 7. Du Carge, Jlofſ Gr. T. 1. p. 628. 

CEIMELIOPHY LAX, K*wnupraet, the keeper or curator of 
a collection of ceimelia ; ſometimes alſo denominated ceimeli- 

cha, nx: an1Magxns: 
The 2 or ceimeliophylax, was an officer in the an- 
tient churches and monaſteries, anſwering to what was other- 
wiſe denominated char topſy ax, and cuftos archi vorum. Pingh. 
Orig. Eccleſ. I. 3. c. 13. $. 3. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Grac. 
T. 1. p 628. 

CEIXUPEIRA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in the 
American ſeas, and eſteemed a very fine and delicate one, tho 
of an enormous fize. It grows to nine or ten feet long, and 
to the thickneſs of a man's body, but is chiefly eaten while 
young. Its body is oblong, and its head flatted. Its mouth 
is but ſmall for the ſize of the fiſh, and it has no teeth in the 

jaws ; but the whole mouth is thick ſet with ſmall tubercles. 

pn are white, and not large. It has ſix fins, beſide the 
tail: ail its fins are armed with ſoft prickles ; and in the ſpace 
between the head and back-fin, it has eight ſtrong, bony, 
triangular ſpines, which it can at pleaſure draw in and hide 
within the fleſh. Its head is bony and ſmooth ; and its whole 
body is covered with ſuch ſmall ſcales, that it appears ſmooth. 
Its back and ſides are black, and its belly of a fine bright white. 
its fins are all black, except the belly ones, which are white, 
with a rim of black at their edge. Margraves Hiſt. Brafil. 

CELANDINE, in botany. See CHELIDONIUM. 

CELANTES, in logic, a denomination given by the peripate- 


tics to the Galenical egy otherwiſe called calentes. | 


Malch. Lex. Phil. p. 338. See CALExNTES. 

CELARENT, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the firſt figure, 
wherein the major propoſition and concluſion are univerſal ne- 

gative, and the minor or medium univerſal affirmative. E gr. 

CE No bad book ought to be read: | 

1A Every obſcene book is a bad one: 

Ent. Therefore no obſcene book ought to be read. 
IWalch. Lex. Phil. p. 3 59. 

CELE, K, in a general ſenſe, denotes any tumour, but more 
particularly that proceeding from a rupture or hernia. Gorr. 
Med. Defin p. 224. Blanc. Lex. Med. p. 143. See 1 u- 
MOUR and RUPTURE. | 

CELERI, a name given by our gardeners to ſome ſpecies of 
apium. See APIUM. + | 
We have two ſorts of this plant cultivated in our gardens, the 
Italian ce/eri, and the celeriac. | 
The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown at two different ſea- 
ſons, the better to continue it for uſe thro the whole ſeaſon, 

without its running up to ſeed. The firſt ſowing ſhould be 

mn the beginning of March, in an open ſpot of light earth; 


but the ſecond ſowing ſhould be in April, in a moiſter ſoil. | 


about a month's time after ſowing, the plants will come up; 
they muſt be kept clear of weeds, and if the ſeaſon is dry they 
mult be watered. When they have been a month or five: 
weeks above ground, they will be fit to tranſplant. | They 
muſt now be ſet at three inches diſtance, in beds of moiſt, 
rich earth. In the middle of June ſome of the plants of the 
hiſt ſowing will be fit to tranſplant for blanching; the ſoil in 
which it is now planted mult be moiſt, rich, and light. 
The manner of planting it at this time is this: you muſt dig a 
trench of ten inches wide, and eight or nine inches deep, 
looſening the earth at the bottom, and laying it level; and, 
the earth which comes out of the trench, is to be equaliy laid 
on each ſide the trench, to be ready to draw in again to earth 
che ce eri as it advances in height. The trenches ſhould de 
made at three feet aſunder, and the plants ſet in them at ſix 
inches diſtance. The tops of their deaves, and ends of their 
roots, are to be cut off when planted; and they are to be wa- 


1 
x 
: 


horſes ; by way of contradiſtinction from thoſe yoked or har- 
neſſea together, called bigarii, quadrigarii, &c. | 

The ſame denomination is alſo given to the cavaliers, or riders 
on horſeback ; and hence ſome deduce ce/eres, the name of 
Romulus's guard. Aguin. Lex. Mil. T. 1. p. 191. Pitiſe, 
Lex. Ant. I. 1. p. 388. ? 


CELEUSMA, or CELEUMA, Kaur, in antiquity, the ſhout 


or cry of the ſeamen, whereby they animated cach other in 
their work of rowing. | 

The word is formed from the Greek, ,, to call, to give 
the ſignal. 


CErsuUsMA was alſo a kind of ſong or formula, rehearſcd or 


played by the maſter, or others, to direct the ſtrokes and 
movements of the mariners, as well as to encourage them to 
labour. Aſcon. Pedian. in Divinat. Verr. p. 37. See CE- 
LEUSTES. 

Some diſtinguiſh the ce eU a from the ſong, making the for- 


mer to conſiſt in a ſingle word or formula, ſpoken aloud ; as, 


rhippape, to give notice to row; and cop, to ſtop, Pitiſc. 
Lex 'Ant. T. 1. p. 388. 

Aquinus, without much foundation, extends the celeuſina to 
the military ſhouts in land armies. Af uin. Lex. Mil. T. 1. 
p. 19, ſeq. | 
When chriftianity got footing, hymns and pſalms were ſun 
in veſſels, by way of ce euſmu, in which the words amen — 
halleluja were frequently repeated. Bingh. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 14. 
c. 2. F. 4. Fab. Thel. p. 517. 


CELEUSTES, Keavoin;, in the antient ſhips, the boatſwain or 


officer appointed to give the- rowers the ſignal, when they 
were to pull, and when ſtop their hands. Ovid. Metam. I. 3. 
v. 618, ſeq. See CELEUSMA. | 

He was alſo denominated epopeus, and by the Romans porti/- 
culus ; ſometimes ſimply hortator. Fab. The. p. 517. Pitiſc. 


Lex. Ant. I. 1. p. 388. Kenn. Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. J. 4. 
c. 20. p. 2 


44+ 
CELIBACY: The antient Romans uſed all means imaginable 


to diſcourage celibacy. Nothing was more uſual than for the 
cenſors to impoſe a fine on old batchelors. Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus mentions an antient conſtitution, whereby all perſons 


of full age were obliged to marry. But the firſt law of that 


kind, of which we have any certainty, is that enacted under 
Auguſtus, called Lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus. It was af- 
terwards denominated Papia Poppæa, and more uſually Julia 
Papia, in regard of ſome new ſanction and amendments made 
to it under the conſuls Papius and Poppæus. By this law, di- 
vers prerogatives were given to perſons who had many chil- 
dren ; penalties impoſed on thoſe who lived a ſingle life, as 
that they ſhould be incapable of receiving legacies, except 
from their neareſt relations, and not exceeding a certain pro- 


portion, &c. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 480. voc. cælilatus. 
Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 195. voc. cæliles. 


CELIBATE (C yet.) is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the ſingle life 
of the clergy, or the obligation they have been ſuppoſed under 


to abſtain from the uſe of marriage. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, the law of ce/ibate; monks and religious | 


take a vow of ce/ibate, and what is more, of chaſtity. © 


The church of Rome impoſes an univerſal celibacy on all its 


clergy, from the pope to the loweſt deacon and ſubdeacon. The 
advocates for this uſage pretend, that a vow of perpetual celi- 
lacy was required in the antient church, as a condition bf or- 


dination, even from the earlieſt apoſtolic ages. But the con- 
trary is evident, from numerous examples of biſhops and arch- 


biſhops, who lived in a ſtate of matrimony, without any pre- 
judice to their ordination or their function. *Tis generally 
agreed by antient writers, that moſt of the apoſtles were 
married: ſome ſay all of them, except St. Paul and St. John: 
others ſay St. Paul himſelf was married, becauſe he writes to 
his yoke-fcllow, whom they interpret his wife. Be this as it 
will, in the next ages after the apoſtles, we have accounts of 
divers married biſhops, preſbyters and deacons, without any 
reprobof or mark of 'diſhonour ſet on them: ex. gr. Valens, 
1 of Philippi, mentioned by Polycarp; and Chæremon, 


- biſhop of Nilus. Novatus was a married preſbyter of Car- 


tered, to fix the earth to their roots: aſter this, chey require 
ä little care but the drawing up the earth to them as they ad- | thage, as we learn from Cyprian, who himſelf was alſo a mar- 
Yance-intheight;; it muſt be carefully obſerved in doing this, ried man, as Pagi confeſſes ; and ſo was Cæcilius the preſbyter, 
ever to bury iche heart of the plant, nor ever to perform it] who converted him; and Numidius, another preſbyter of 
in dty weather ; for if done in wet, the plants will rot. Carthage. Bingb. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 4. c 5. §. 5. | 
The earth between the trenches is to be uſed, when * Ie reply which the Romaniſts give to this is, that all mar- 
was thrown out in the digging of them is all employed; an ried perſons, when they come to be ord..ined, promiſed 'to 
ſoon after Midſammer ſome ofthe firſt ſowing will be ready to live ſeparate from their wives by conſent, which anſwered the 
cut, and the ſueceeding ones, if rightly managed, will con vow of celibacy in other perſons :. But this is ſaid not only 
| —— it dil April or May. Many plantations are indeed to be without proof, but againſt it. For Novatus, preſbyter ß 
3 of one ſowing, by pulling up the ſtrongeſt plants] Carthage, was certainly allowed to cohabit with his wif: af- 
then ſome ume aſter the: eſt of the remaining, and ter ordination; as appears from the charge that Cyprian brings 


| E the leaſt of all, which will be got to a proper growh/| againſt him, that he had ſlruck and abuſed his wife, and there- 
9 3 | | HHS. | * - * | by 2 


time, Millers Gardener Dict. 


A 


by cauſed her to miſcarty. There ſeems indeed in ſome pla- 
ces to have been a tendency toward introducing ſuch a law, 
by one or two zealots z but the motion was no ſooner made, 


than it was quaſhed by the authority of wiſer men. Thus 
Euſebius obſerves,” that Pinytus, biſhop of Gnoſſus in Crete, 


CEL 


CELL a was alſo applied to the adyta, or inmoſt and m 
parts of temples, wherein the images of the 
edifices were conſecrated, were preſerved 


oft retired 
gods to whom the 
In this ſenſe we 


was for laying the law of celibacy upon his brethren ; but Dio- 
ny ſtus, biſhop of Corinth, wrote to him, that he ſhould con- 
ſider the weakneſs of men, and not impoſe that heavy burden 
on them. In the council of Nice, an: 326, the motion was 
renewed for a law to oblige the clergy to abſtain from all con- 
jugal ſociety with their wives, which they had married before 
+ their ordination.: but Paphnutius, a famous Egyptian biſhop, 
and one who himſelf never married, vigorouſly declaimed againſt. 
it, upon which it was unanimouſly rejected. So Socrates Þ 
and Sozomen tell the ſtory. To which all that Valeſius e, af- 
ter Bellarmin, has to ſay, is, that he ſuſpects the truth of it.— 
[ Pagi Critic, in Baron. an. 248. p. 4. d Socrat. I. 1, c. 11. 
Cogem. J. I. c. 23. aliſ. Not. in Socrat. I. 1. C 11.] 
The council in Trullo held in 692, made a difference in this 
reſpect between biſhops and preſbyters, allowing preſbyters, 
deacons and all the inferior orders to cohabit with their wives 
after ordination ; and giving the Roman church a ſmart rebuke 
for the contrary prohibition, but at the ſame time laying an 
injunction upon biſhops to live ſeparate from their wives, and 


© appointing the wives to betake themſelves to a monaſtic life, | 


or become deaconeſſes in the church. And thus was a total 

celibate eſtabliſhed in the Greek church, as to biſhops, but not 

any others. In the Latin church the like eſtabliſhment was 
| alſo made, but by flow ſteps in many places. For in Africa 
even biſhops themſelves cohabited with their wives at the time 
of the council of Trullo. Hingb. Orig. Eccleſ. T. 1. I. 4. c. 
5: F. 5. ſeq. Suic. Theſ. Eccleſ. T. 1. p 733. 
The celibacy of che clergy, however, appears of an antient ſtand- 
ing, if not as a matter of command and neceſſity, yet as of 
council and choice. | 


The hiftorian Socrates relates, that in Theſſaly the prieſts were 


CELL is alſo uſed for a leſſer or ſubordinate ſort of mon 


meet with cella Jovis, cel a Concordia, &c. Pub, Victor calls 
them delubra ; and Pliny by a more comprehenſive name ads; 


Plin, Hiſt. Nat 1. 39. c. 10. 
The Roman capito!, we are told by Dionyſius, had three ſuch 
ce'lz, or chapels ; the middlemoſt of which was ſacred to Ju ; 
ter, that on the right hand to Minerva, and that on the left to 
Juno. Fab. Theſ. p. $18. 
aſtery 
dependent on a great one, by which it was erected, and rk 
tinues ſtil] to be governed. The great abbies in England had 
moſt of them cells in places diſtant from the mother abbey, tg 
which they were accountable, and from which they receive; 
their ſuperiors. 
The alien priories in England were cel!s to abbies in Norman. 
dy, France, Italy, &c. Stev. Suppl. to Dugd. T. 2, p. 20, 
The name cell was ſometimes allo given to rich and conſider. 
able monaſteries not dependent on any other. Such was that 
called cella vetus, erected by Otho, ſurnamed the rich marauch 
of Miſnia, in the middle of the 12th century, the moſt ſplendid 
abby in that country Vid. Jour. des Scav. I, 33. p. 203, leq, 
CELLAR, celarium, in antient writers, denotes the ſame with 
cella, viz. a conſervatory of eatables, or drinkables, See the 
article CELLA. | 
Cellar differs from a vault, as the latter is ſuppoſed to be deeper, 
the former being frequently little below the ſurface of the 
ground. See VAULT, Cycl. 
In which ſenſe, cellarium only differed from perus, asthe former 
was only a ſtore-houſe for ſeveral days, the Jatter for a long 
time . Thus it is, the Hactroperitæ, a ſort of antient cynics, 
are ſaid by St. Jerom to carry their cellar about with theme; 
[*Scry. ad En. I. I. v. 704. * Hiern. in Math. c. 10 f gl. 
Confeſl. 1. 9. c. 8. Fab. Theſ. p. 519. ] See the article Bac- 
TROPERIT AX, 


excommunicated who lived with their wives, though married CeLLAzium alſo denoted an allowance of bread, wine, oil, or 


before their ordination ; and the ſame was practiſed in Mace- 
donia and Greece : he adds, that all the churches of Aſia vo- 
luntarily obſerved the ſame rule :. St. Jerome, before Socrates, 
aſſures us, that the churches of the Eaſt, Egypt, and Rome, 
that is the three grand patriarchates, and almoſt all the churches 
under their juriſdiction, admitted only ſingle perſons to the 
clericate, or if they had wives, they from that time ceaſed to 

- converſe with them as huſbands. And St. Epiphanius before 
Jerom, though in the ſame age, declares that a perſon who had 
been married, though but once, was not admitted to be either 

_ deacon, prieſt, or biſhop, during his wife's life, unleſs. he ab- 
ſtained from her: and that if any thing contrary hereto be al- 
lowed in certain places, it ĩs contrary to the rule of the church, 
and only connived at gut of condeſcenſion for human weak- 
neſs. By which it may ſeem as if there were then ſome de- 
cree or canon which eſtabliſhed celibate >. — [ Socrat. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. I. 5. Cc. 22. all. Diſc. on celibacy of clergy. C 20. 
ſeg. Trey. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1538, ſeq. Suic. Theſ. T. 1. 


HER APEII me roſe | 
CELIDOGRAPHIA, the deſcription of the ſpots which appear 
on the faces of the ſun and planets. See Spor. 207 

The word is formed from the Greek a, macula, ſpot, 
yeah, I deſcribe. ' ; | . 
Signior Bianchini has publiſhed a celidographia or deſcription of 
the ſpots of the ſun. Vid. Bibl. Ital. T. 7. p. 82. Act. Erud, 
Lipſ. An. 1729. p. 493. | | 
CELIMIA, in the materia medica, a name given by the modern 
Greeks to the calamine or lapis calaminaris. The Arabians 
called this ſubſtance climia, and ſometimes calimia; and celimia 
was but a very ſmall change from this. N 
CELL, cella, (Cyel.) in antient writers, denotes a place or apartment 
y under ground, and vaulted; in which were ſtored up 
ſome ſort of neceflaries, as wine, honey, wheat, and the like; 
according to which it was peculiarly denominated cella vinaria, 
oleria, mellaria, penaria, &c. Cic, de Senect. c. 16. Fab. Thel, 
i TER 11 70 | | | 
he word is formed from the Latin celare, to hide, or conceal. 
CELLA was alſo uſed for the lodge, or habitation of a common 
woman or proſtitute, as being under ground; hence alſo de- 
Nominated fornx. FE Fr 5 
Intravit calidum veteri centone lupanar, 
Et cellam x⁊acuam.. Juv. 
On which place an antient ſch 
the whores were written on the doors of their ſeveral cells; b 
which we learn the meaning of inſcripta cella, in Martial. 
Mart. Epigr. I. 11. Ep. 46. Fab: Theſ. p. 51f . 
CFLLA was alſd applied to the bed-chambers of domeſtics, and 
_ ſervants ;; probably as being low and narrow. 83 
Cicero inveighing againſt the luxury of Antony, ſays, the beds 
in the "oy cellæ of bis ſervants were ſpread with pompous pur- 


ple coverlets. VF 55 
the members or apartments of baths. 


and 


Sat. 6. v. 121. 


4 
* 


CELLA is alſo applied to the mer 
_ Cie, Philip. a. c. 27. Fab. Thel. p. 518. See Barn. 
Of theſe there were three principal called frigiaariay tepidaria, 


* 


alid caldatia. To whi may be added a fourth called ella 


0, and ſometimes. ſudatoria. Vid. Pallad. de re Ruſt. L 1.4 


40, Salmaſ. Ob ery. ad Vopiſc. Fab. _ 518. 


„ 
* 


remarks, that the names of 


other proviſion furniſhed out of the cella, to the uſe of the go- 
vernor of the province, and his officers, &c. 

In which ſenſe the word amounts to much the ſame with ar- 
noa. See AN NOA. 

CELLARS, in modern building, are the loweſt rooms in a hœufe. 
the ceilings of which uſually lye level with the ſurface of the 
ground on which the houſe is built, Neue, Build. Dict. in 
n 
Cellars, and other places vaulted under ground, were called by 
the Greeks hypogea : the Italians ſtill call them fund: delle ad . 

itruv. de Archit l. 6. c. 11. Fe ib. Princ. Archit. p. 69. 

CELLARER, or CeLL ere, cellerar ius, or cel arius, an officer 

in monaſteries, to whom belong the care and procurement of 

roviſions for the convent. | 

The denomination is ſaid to be borrowed from the Roman 
law, where cellerarius denotes an examiner of accounts and ex- 
pences : Ulpian defines it thus: cellerarius, id ef, idee prejif- 
tus ut rationes ſalve ſint. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. I. p. 153% 
The cellerarius was one of the four obedientiarii, or great 
cers of monaſteries: under his ordering was the piſtrinum « 
bakehouſe, and the bracinum, or brewhouſe. the richer 
houſes there were particular lands ſet apart for the maintenant 
of his office, called in antient writings, ad cibum m 
The cellerarius was a great man in the convent. - Chr 
In archbiſhop Winchelſey's ſtatutes for the priory of 6 
Church at Canterbury, tis faid the great cer ought 
be the father of the monaſtery. He had a fubcelerarmatt 4 

| him to aſſiſt and bear part of the burthen. He held 2 H 
halimote, conventus aulz, to which reſorted a great e 
inferior officers ſpecified by Somner. Abbots were 9 
taken out of the ce!lerarii, than out of any other order of pe 
= Vid. Sem. Antiq. Canterb. p. 291, ſeq. AE 

be origin of cellerers ſeems to be civil: the appellatio =_ 

. firſt given to an officer of lay-lords, who had the _ — el 
nagement of their domeſtic affairs; anſwering to W f * 

called a ſteward, major-domo, or intendant. After ! : of 
ſhops and abbots affected to give the ſame title to Pl 1 
Philip of Savoy, notwithſtanding his high birth, was cn 
the archbiſhop of Vienne in 124 8 r eh 0 A 


The cellerer was properly the perſon 
what related to te belly, which. comprehended = —_ 0 
drinkables : gui celle vinarie & gſcuariæ prefit- His r 
fice in antient times, had a reſpect to that origin: nd lis 
ſee his lords corn got in, and laid up in 8 
appointment conſiſted in a certain p thereot, 
fixed at a thirteenth: part of the whole; to 
vn. The office of cellerer then only di ure had 
ſe of bailiff and minſtrel; excepting that the ou his jor 
receipt of his lords rents through the whale extent” | Neu. 
ms Trev. Dict. Univ. T. . p. 1539+ Jof 
1. 88. p. 47. | 17 nch en 1 jonge! 
Gb a officer in chapters, te bg gibuing 
the care of the tem and particularly the of dei . 


0 


ed in name 


bread, wine, and money to the canons, on AQ all 
tendance in the choir. In ſome places he ha, Uu T. 
in others her, and in currier. Trev. TS 
1. P- 1540. "+ \ Sa OL 4+ 4 42, 8+ | — . CI | 
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C E M 


EPORZA, in botany, the name of a genus of marine plants, 
CEL den of s that they are of the ſubſtance of 
the lithophyta, and have oblong creeping hollow in ſeveral parts. 
CELLULX, in the colon, a ſort of ſpaces wherein the excre- 


ments continue ſome time before they are voided, See CoLon 
MENT. | 

2 ANUS. 2 monk inhabitant, or reſident in a cell. Fab. 
Theſ. p. 518. See CELLA. ; a 
He is alſo denominated concellaneus and ſyneelliia, by which are 
imported the relation of fellow monks, or thoſe who live in the 
ſame cell or convent: Du Gange, Gloſſ. Lat. I. 1. p. 910. 
Magr. Not. voc, Eccleſ. p. 61. 9 

CELLULAR, or CELLULOSE, an appellation given b Ruyſch, 
to the ſecond coat of the inteſtines ; in which fat is often 
found. Heijt. Comp. Anat. F. 21 1. p. 1. 
Wharton alſo takes notice of a cellulaſe coat in the meſentery, 
wherein fat is contained. See MESENTERY, Cycl. 

Hleiſter thinks that a cellulsſe coat may alſo be added to the 

three coats in the human bladder, by reaſon fat is often found 
between the outermoſt and muſcular coat,where it is ſecreted, 

| colleQed, and preſerved in little adipoſe cells. Id. ibid. in Not. 
p. 253. See BLADDER, Cycl. and Suppl. a | 

CELSIA,in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters 
of which are theſe: the perianthium is divided into five oblong | 
and obtuſely pointed ſegments, which remain after the flower 
is fallen. The flower conſiſts of one petal ; the tube is ex- 
tremely ſhort ; the limb is very plane, and lightly divided in- 
to five ſegments of a rounded figure; the two lower ones of 


theſe are ſmaller than ti e two upper, and the ſingle ſegment ' | 


that ſtands at the bottom is largeſt of all. The ſtamina are 
four capillary filaments which ſtand near the ſmaller ſegments 


4 * 
* 


of the flower, and two of them are longer than the others, and 


are woolly on the outer ſide ; the antheræ are ſmall and round- | 
iſh ; the germen of the prſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is capilla- 
„and of the length of the ſtamina; and the ſtigma is obtuſe. 
| "The fruit is a roundiſh bilocular. capſule, compreſſed and 
inted at the top, and is fixed in the baſe of the flower. The 
| ſeeds are ſmall, numerous, and of an angular figure; the re- 
ceptacles are hemiſpheric. It is evident, from the characters, 
that this genus of plants differs extremely from the-verbaſcum, 
or mullein. Linnei Gen, Plant. p. 298. | 
CELTIS, the nettle-tree, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, | 
the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the roſaceous 
Find, being compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged in a circular 
form, and filled with very ſhort ſtamina. The piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and finally becomes a fruit or berry, containing 
aroundiſh kernel. | l 5 | 


The ſpecies of celtis enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe :| 


CEN 


CENCHRAMIDEA, in botany, a name given by Plukenet eo 


a genus of plants afterwards called by Plumier and Linnzu 
cluſia. Plukenet, Alm. 257. f. a. See CLUSIA. 
CENCHRAMUS, in zoology, a name by which fome authors 
have called the emberiza alba, called in Engliſh, the bunting. 
. . Ray's Ornithol, See EMBER1zA alba. | 
CENCHRIS, in zoology, the name given by many authors to the 
keſtrel, or windhover, a ſpecies of hawk, of the long-winged 
kind called the tinnunculus, and by ſome in Engliſh, the an- 
nel. Ray's Ornithol. p. 50. See TitnuxcuLus 
CzxcHaris is alſo the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent, ſo called be- 
cauſe of its ſmall ſpots, which reſembled the ſeeds of millet. It 
grows to five feet, or more, in length, and is conſiderably thick 
and large, and grows wry taper at the tail. It is of a greeniſh 
yellow colour, and is yelloweſt toward the belly. It is found 
in the iſlands of the Archipelago, particularly in Lemnos and 
Samos. Kay's Syn. Anim, p. 290. | 
CENCHRUS, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to a genus 
of plants, called by Micheli panicaſhella, the characters of 
which are theſe: the cup conſiſts of a number of involucra, 
collected into a ſort of head, Theſe are jagged and echinated, 
and each of them contains three calyxes: the perianthia are 
bivalve glumes of à hollowed and pointed figure, each con- 
taining two flowers, and are ſhorter than thoſe flowers. The 
flowers are ſome male and others of the hermaphrodite kind. 
Each flower is bivalve, the valves being pointed, hollow, and 
without awns, and the inner one ſmaller than the outer. The 
ſtamina are three in each flower, and are long pointed filaments, 
each ſuſtaining a ſagittated apex. The piſtil in the hermaphro- 
dite flowers is formed of a roundiſh germen, a ſlender ſtyle of 
the ſame length with the ſtamina, and two oblong hairy ſtig- 


is of a roundiſh ſhape. Linnæi, Gen, Pl. p. 492. Michel, 
Plant. Gen. 31. | et 1h 
CENEGILD, in the Saxon antiquities, an expiatory mulct, paid 
by one who had killed a man, to the kindred of the deceaſed: 
The word is compounded of the Saxon cinne, i. e. cognatio, re- 
lation, and gild, ſolutio, payment. 
CENEONTLATO ITI, in zoology, the name of an American 
bird deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called by that author avis 
polyglotta. It is famous for the different modulations of Its 
voice, and excels even the nightingale in melody. See the 
article POL YGLOTTA gui. POR "PH oy » 
CENNING, cenninza, or 4enninga, in our antient books; denotes 
notice given by the buyer to him of whom he had bought, that 
the thing purchaſed was claimed by another ; 'that he might 
appear and avow, or warrant his bargain.” Du Cange, Gloſſ. 


1. The celtis with black fruit. 2. The celtis with pale purple 
fruit. And, 3. The American celtis, with citron-like leaves 
of i gold colour underneath, and with red fruit. Tourn. Inſt. 
p. 612. | | Pe e oa 
CEMENT. See the article CzmenT. | 
CEMENTATION. See CAMENTATION. 
CEMENTATION of gold. See Gol p. | | 
CEMETERY, cameterium, (See COEMETERIUM, Cyed.) de- 
notes a place ſet apart, or conſecrated, for the burial of the 


dead Hingb. Orig. Eccleſ. I. 23. c. 1. F. I. ſeq, See Bu- 


RIAL, and Bux v ING. 


The word is originally Greek, xayr1go, formed of xopas, | 


dormio, I fl | 
In which ſenſe cemetery amounts to the ſame with dormitory, 
ſepulchre, ſepulchretum, &c. It is ſometimes alſo called 4 
andrium, q. d. a concourſe of a multitude of men, and an- 
dropolis, or the city of men d. —[* Vid. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 

T. 4. p. 338. voc. pohandrium. * Id. ibid. T. 1. p. 198. 


voc. andropolis. 


ntiently none were buried in churches or church- yards: it 


was even unlawful to inter in cities; inſtead of which the 
had cemeteries without the walls . Theſe were held in great 
veneration among the primitive chriſtians. The council of El- 
ra prohibited the burning of torches or tapers in the day 
ume in cemeteries. The practice of conſecrating cemeteries is 
of ſome antiquity d: the biſhop walked round it in proceſſion, 
with the crozier, or paſtoral ſtaff, in his hand, the oly water 
pot being carried before, out of which aſperſions were made e. 
In the early ages, the chriſtians held their aſſemblies in the ce- 
meteries, as we learn from Euſebius and Tertullian, the latter 
vt whom calls thoſe cemeteries where they met to pray, are. 
 Yalerian ſeems to have confiſcated the cemeteries, and places 


ined for divine worſhip, which were reſtored again to the 


Ariſtians by Gallian : In the reſcript of that emperor, which is 


preſerved by Euſebius, cemeterie; and. places of worſhip are uſed | 
Weben mouse terms 4. It being here the martyrs were buried, 
> chriſtians choſe thoſe places to have churches in,when leave | differin 


as ſynonymo 


vas given them by Conſtantine to build. And hence ſome de- 
mie that rule which fill obtains in the church of Rome, never 
| 2 conſecrate an altar, witlout putting under it the relicks of 
me ſaint e. e Sint Theſ. T. p. 2002. » Vid. Bingb Orig 

* On C. 2.4. 1..* Tobin. Hiſt de Bret. T. 2. p. 208. 4 Fin 


Lat. T. 1. p. 919. Selm. Gloſſ. p. 134. 
The word is formed of the Saxon cennan, auctorem advocare, 
to Call an author. 


CENOTAPH (Cycl.) amounts to the ſame with monument, 
properly fo called; and ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ſepulchre, in 
which a corpſe is actually depoſited.  Flarent I&t leg 42; D. 
De religioſ. monumentum — Si corpus vel reliquiz inferan- 
tur, fiet ſepulchrum ; fi vero nihil inferatur erit monumentum 
memoriz cauſa factum, quod Græci «rap appellant; 
Cenotapbs are honorary tombs, erected either to perſons buried 
in another place, or to thoſe who have received no burlal, and 
whoſe relicks cannot be found, as being killed in battle, loſt at 
ſea, or the like . Among the antients the ſame privileges and 
religious regard were allowed to theſe tumuli inanes & honbra- 


| Ti, as to real tombs >, Card. Norris has a treatiſe expreſs on 


the cenetaphs of the Cæſars, Caius and Lucius, which are till 
ſeen at Piſa ©* — [* Lamprid. in Alexand. c. 63, Cenotaphium 


in Gallia, Romz ampliſſimum ſepulchrum meruit. Fab. Theſ. 


p. 521. * Kenn, Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. l. 5. c. 104 p.459. 
< Cenotaphia Piſana Caii & Lucii Oæſarum difſertatiohibÞ il- 
luſtrata. Venet. 1681. fol. Act. Erud. Lip. 1683. p. 113, 


7 fa] See BURIAL. | ROS” 
CENOTZQUTI, in zoology, the name of an American bird de- 


ſcribed by Nieremberg, and called avis evocatrix nivis, be- 
cauſe it always is very clamorous before ſnow falls, and aſter- 
wards becomes ſilent. It is a very beautifully variegated bird. 
Its breaſt is yellow; its legs are whitiſh ; its belly is varie 
gated with white and black; the under ſides of its wings are 
white and grey, and their upper ſides, yellow and blackiſh, 
and at their hinder parts grey ſpotted with black; the tail is 
black and white underneath, and black and yellow on its up- 
per fide; the head is black, and is ſurrounded with a circle of 
greys and variegated between with a line of yellow. It lives as 
well in the colder as hotter climates, but is principally ſeen a- 
mong the mountains. it has à very remarkable way of twiſt- 
ing its head about; ſo that without moving its body, it eaſily 
. ſees every way round it. There is another ſpecies of it a little 
| wg in the diſpoſition of the colours, which ſome call liceto. 
ME rn; 9 395: See Lic ro. 8 
CE in, iterranean parts, denotes | 
| 2 broker, avg br to | Ne K 
and merchant. Sauar. Dict Comm. T. 1. p. 601. Trev. 
+ dark P- 1546. Hb. Di&t. Mar. p. 15 2 8 
„ in antiquity, a of veſſel in incenſe. 
1 5 . en 1 
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85 ert 1.9, Item J. 23. Tim. Hiſt. des 
11 8 „ „- 02 4X * Dict. niv. 14. . 
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ere chiefly uſed in ſpeaking 


LN on 14 
: 42 * 


mata: this is ſucceeded by a ſingle ſeed to every flower, which 


negotiate between merchant - 


> 4 EE r 
o . - 
of the Jewiſn worſhip. In 


| 
| 
| 
. 


the Greek and Roman affairs it is more ſtequ 
— ...tibulum,, , and" acerra. Pitl/c. Lex. Ant. T4 2. p. 957. 
The 
ple of Jeraſulem, t offer perſumes inguntd fifty thoufand others | 
de arryfirein.. Trey, Diet. Univ. T. 2. p. 116. Voc. en- 
- , ear +1 oe”) „„ N 
' ... CENSIO, in antiquity, the act, or office of the cenſor. Vid. 


Calv. Len Jur gp. 168. : Theſ. p. 522. 
„ ennie. E | 


| Cano baſtaria, a puniſhment inflicted on ; a Roman ſoldier 
ford ſame offence, as lazineſs or luxury, whereby his haſta 


_ '" Tenfors, generally for good reafons, yet ſometimes through | 


* 


E 


called thu- | | 


voc. turihulum. See ARX. n 
cenſer was a ſmall ſort of chaffing diſh, covered 
with a dome, àhd ſuſpended by -a chain. Joſephiis tells us 


chat Solomon made twenty thbuſand gold ceyſers for the tem- 


* 
00 
* » 


See CENSOR, 


Lenſio included both the rating, or valuing a man's Ga; 
and the impoſing mulcts and penalties. 


or ſpear was taken from him, and conſequently his wages, 
and chupes of preferment:ſtopped. 'Feft. in voc. Aguin. Lex. 
Mil. T. 1. p. 192. Miſcel, Lipſ. T. 9. Obſ. 183. F. 4. 
CENSIVUS," @ perſon cenſed, or entered in the cenſual tables. 
See Census. Fab. Fheſ. p. 529: n 
In an antient monumetit- 2 containing the ac- 
tions of the emperot Octavius, we read © | | 
ef] Quo luflrs-thoium Romanor um 

Cenſita ſunt capita quadragies ' 

CLenum nillia e ſexagintatria. 
Cnxsrrus is alſo uſed in the civil law for à ſervile fort of tenant, 
who pays capitation to his lord for the land he holds of him, 
Andi is entered as ſuch in the lord's rent- roll. In which ſenſe, 
the word amounts to the fame with capite cenſus, or cat ite cen- 
tas. Vid. I. 11. Cod. tit. de Agricolis, (olonis & Cenſttis. 
Fabr. Theſ. p. 525. See CAPI TE cenſi. | n 
CENSOR(Cycl.) — Beſides the taſk of holding the cenſus and lu- 

ſtrum, which was purely miniſterial, the cen/ors of antient Rome 
hadſche particular cognizance and inſpection of all the citizens, 
and in conſequence of it, a power to cenſure or animadvert up- 
an un viee or immorality, in all orders of men whatſoever; 

which they took an oath to diſcharge without favour oraffection. 


* 


of ignominy, on lewd and vicious perſons, in proportion to the 
«*| feandal' which they had given, by degrading or ſuſpending 
them from the privileges of that particular rank which they | 
held in the city. This was their proper juriſdiction, and the 
foundation of their power over the ſenate; ee — 
they frequently purged it of ſome of its unworthy and proflizate | 
ſenators whem they found unworthy to ſit in that a 
ſembly, for the notorĩety of their erimes; which they uſed com- 
-" "monly to uſſign as the cauſe of their infliting this difgrace . 
There are many examples of ſenators thus expelled by the 


uguſt aſ- 


mere pee viſhneſs, envy' or revenge d: but in ſuch cafes, there 
was always the liberty of an appeal to the final judgment of the 
people. So that the 'cenforian power, properly ſpeaking, was 


not that of making or unmaking ſenators, but of enrolling only 
thoſe whom the people had made; and of inſpecting their man- 


ners, and animadverting upon their vices; over which they 
- had a ſpecial juriſdiction delegated by the people. Their rule 
of cenſuring Aer to have been grounded on an old maxim of 


the Roman policy, injoining, that the ſenate ſhould be pure from 


2 all lemi ſb, and an example of manners to all the other orders of 


' the city: as we find it laid down by Cicero © in his book of | 


laws, which were drawn, as he tells us, from the plan of the 
Roman conſtitution. — f *Cic. pro Dom. 51. | 
29: 42. Liv. 39. 37. © Cic. de Leg. 3. Middlet. of Rom. 

| | Fr | 


. 1 595 ſeq. _ of | f 
ot #n/ors were generally men of the firft dignity in the city, 
/ : a0 had ry al 


and always of confular rank ; ſo that their 
great weight: and the ſeverity of their diſcipline was conſider- 
*-- ed by the honeſt of all orders, as a great guard and ſecurity to 


ce republic: and when they acted even on ſpiteful and peeviſh | 
| motives, yet the parties injured would not always take the | 


trouble of going through a trial, ſince they could be relieved 
without it, either by the next cexſors a, or otherwiſe, as ſhall be 
| eularly mentioned hereafter, * But if any of theſe 


more ic 
"oil ru core ons continued to have a laſting. effect, it was al- 
= prone to an univerſal approbation of them from all the 


- © orders of the city: for whenever they appeared to be violent 
or groſly unjuſt; neither the ſenate nor the people would endure 


* 


lib. cit p. G8. 


1 "The office of cenſer, at its firſt inſtitution, was defi to be | 
? ne: or to continue in the ſame hand for five years ; | 


Dat chis length of in iſtracy, unknown beſore to Rome, was 
* 46 BIG after tõ one and an half, by a law of Ma- 
mercus Amilius the dictator. Arddlet,1. c p. 70. 
The benſers continuing in their office for 


31 . if we ſuppoſe then with the generality of writers, to have 
* 


for three years ad an half. Midler: 1; c. p. 106. See 
Us und ks Ss to r ee eb * LOL. 


of the cenſorian juriſdiction vo fil up 


(| 


ad 


ing out of the new roll the names of thoſe | - 


' - Befides this taſk of emolline 


Liv. 4. 8. Id. 


* 


| 


* 


ech en.“ 
en ertᷣated every five years, the office muſt have lain . 6 


cancies, who preſently aſcended the roſtra, an 


_ 
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number, with new members from the 
had not yet born any maglſtracy: but 
trarily, or without t 
For by obſerving the manner of proceeding on ſome ex * 


equeſtrian order, 
this was not done 
e conſent and. approbation of the 


Who 
arhj« 


hary- occaſions, we may collect the legal and regul 
in ordinary caſes. For example a, after the G os rag 
the ſenate” being greatly exhauſted, and no _ in off 5 


dictator was created for the ſingle putpoſe of reh 


ling up the va- 


d in th 
of the people aſſembled in the forum, ordered all — 


remained alive of the laſt cenſorian liſt, to be firlt called d 
enrolled anew ; then thoſe who, ſince that time, had A 

curule magiſtracy, but had not been enrolled, each accord 
to the order of his creation; then thoſe who had been dil | 

tribunes of the people, or quæſtors; and laſtly, thoſe of d 
equeſtrian rank, who had born no magiſtracy at all, but had 
ſignalized themſelves in the war, and taken ſpoils from the 
enemy: and having thus added one hundred and ſeventy-ſcven 


new ſenators to the laſt roll, with the univerſal approbation of 


the people, he laid down his office . Upon another occaſion 
likewife, when Sylla the dictator, after the deſtruction made by 
his civil wars and proſcriptions, found it neceflary to fil up the 
exhauſted fenate with three hundred knights, he gave the choice 


of them to the people in an aſſembly of their tribes e. — 
[* Mialeton, of Rom. Sen. p. 8. * Liv. 1. 24. 23. 4% 


de Bell. Civ. J. 1. p. 413. Middleton, I. c. p. 10.], 
The power of the co/ors being naturally odious and unpopular, 
was generally exerciſed with temper and, caution, unleſs when 
an extraordinary licence and corruption of the times ſeemed to 
demand a particular ſeverity and enforcement of diſcipline, 
The cenſures, however, of theſe magiſtrates were not perpe· 
tual or irreverſible, nor conſidered as bars to any future ad- 
vancement ; for what was inflicted by one cenſor, was ſome- 
times reverſed by the other; and what was done by them 
both, by an appeal to the people, or by the ſucceeding Cenjers, 
who commonly reſtored 'the diſgraced patty to his former 
dignity ; or elſe by obtaining a fecond time, any of the maꝑiſ- 


rracies abovementioned, the.perfon ſo diſgraced entered again 
- | Putthispower reached no farther then to inflit ſome publicmark | | \ 


into the fenate, and was enrolled of courſe by two cenſors. Thus 
we find ſome who had fuffered, the cenforian note of infamy, 
choſen cenſors afterwards themſelves. Cicero, pro Cluent, 42. 
It. 43; Val. Max. I. 2.9. 9. Middle. J. c. p. 10. 
The ſeverity of the cenforfhip of L. Gallius and. Corn. Lentu- 
lus furniſhed a pretext to P. Clodius, for procuring a lay to 
prohibit che cenſers from ſtriking any one ut of the roll of the 
ate, or difpracttng Hm in any maiiner upon the report cf 
- common fame, ar.the notoriety of any crime, fill he had been 
formally accufed, and found guilty by the common judgment 
of both- the c2nſor's. "Die. 1. 5 p. *& E. Middle. I. c. p.79. 
| | the ſenators, and inſpecting thei? 
manners, it was a Patt Iicewiſe of the cenſorian juriſdichon, 
to let out to farm all the lands, revenues, and cuſtoms of the 


building and repairing all the public works and edifices, bod 
in Rome, and the coloriies of Italy 2 'Now in this branch & 
their office it is certain that they acted merely under the autho- 
rity of the people, and were prohibited by Jaw to let out any of 
the revenues, except in the roftra, under the immediate, in- 
ſpection, and in the very preſence of the people o. — [* Li. 
29. 37. Pehbe l. 6. 464. E. » Cie. de Leg, Agrar, 1. 3. Ib. 
2. 21. Liv. 41. 2. Middlet. l. c. p. 83, 85. 
In the genetal cenſus and review of the city, held by them 507 
five years, though every "ſingle citizen was particulary fum- 
moned and enrqlled by name in his proper tribe, as a Ag 
of Rome, yet that ſolemn. enre!lment, as Cicero tells us, di 
not confirm any man's right to a citizenſtip, but ſignif 4 
ly, that he had paſſed for a citizen at that time * 3 becauſe 5 
proper power of determinitig that right reſided always of : 
5 56.1 [* Cic. pio Arch. 5, Þ Fo X. 52. Midalat. Hic. 
85, 86. | | es | 


that of cenſitor; tho' in after-times a diſtinction was 2 
the * cenſitpr heing reſtrained to thoſe who periom®” 
the office of cenſing of aſſèſfing the people in the province 
and that of the 9215 refitaines to the magiſtrates of Rao 
r 
The office continued to the time of the empero 
the authority of it to themſelves, but without the name, 
themſelves inſtead of cenſors, morum prefect *: 


ho aſſumed 
ue, coli 


their other titles on their coins d. Decius attemptec 
the dignity to a patticular-magiſtrate . After this 
no, more of it all Conſtantine s time, who made bs Ply. 
cenſor ; the laſt who ſeems to have enjoyed the office 4— and 
in Cat. Major. Fab. Theſ. p. 523. Mall. on Co Tak 
. Medals, P. r. c. $7; * Trebell, Poll, in Deco. J. . 
loc. eit. Fab. Th | loc. cit. Trey, ict. Un: Sch 
Þ. 1547+,  Pitiſc 4 


— 


Lex! Ant. Row, T. 4. F. 399 b 


nt. Lex. p. 2994] ] e 
CENSORTAE, cenſorius, ſomething that relates to the ad 


cenſors. See CEN R. 5 
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In which ſenſe we mert with — Ha ith, or 


7 cenſoria virgula, &c. . ; 


e cenſor was originally called indifferently by this name 


and his ſons took a pride to be called cenſors, and put 2 ® | 
this we ben 


republic; and to contract With artificers for the charge of 


tho! Velpdl q | 


= : 
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Crsscktat law, cenſoria Tex, denotes a law paſſed or enacted | 


| * »Cic. Ep. 1. ad Quint. Frat. I. 1. 
2 — homo — brius, a perſon who has born the dig- 
| "rio and ſerved the office of cenſor. Cic. de Orat. I. 2. 
c. 89. " . 12232 1 
virguln cenſoria, among the antient gramma 
eee — 4 note or mark of reprobation, af- 
Fixed to thoſe paſſages of a book or writing, which the critic 
diſapproved or condemned. Quintil. Inſt, Orat. I. 1. c. 2. 

Fab. Theſ. p. 524. | F 

libri cenſuales, thoſe wherein the cenſus was 
_ SO bog 4. Co de Agric. & Cenſit. Fab. Theſ. 


p. 526. 


CENsSvAL Es, in a ſubſtantive ſenſe, denoted the clerks or pub- | 


lic ſcribes who wrote the cenſual books. Fab, Thel. p. 5 26. 
Piti Ant. I. 1. p 304. 

— 0 > Oye The 4 among the old Romans was held, 
2s is commonly thought, every five years; but this muſt not 
be taken to be preciſely true : on the contrary, Dr. Middleton 

has ſhewn, that both the cenſus and luſtrum wete for the moſt 
part held irr ularly and uncertainly, at very different and va- 

rious intervals of time. Middleton of the Roman Senate, 
p. 107, ſeq. : See LuSTRUM. b | | 
The cenſus was an excellent expedient for diſcovering the 

| firength of the ſtate: by it they learnt the number of the ci- 
tizens, how many were ſit for war, and who for offices of 
other kinds; how mach each was able to pay of taxes to- 
wards the charge of the war. | 


The cenſus, according to Salrhaſrus, was peculiar to the city of 


ome: That in the provinces was properly ealled Proſe 70 
and ,n. But this diſtinction is not every where obſerv- 
ed by the antients themſelves. Salmaſ. de Mod. Uſurar. 

In the provinces, the cenſus not only ſerved to diſcover the 

ſubſtance of each „ but where, und in what manner and 

proportion, tributes might be beſt impoſed. | 


Census was/alfo uſed for the book or regiſter wherein the pro- 


feſſiom of the pedple were entered. Ein e 

In which ſenſe, the cus was frequently cited and appehled to, 
as evidence in the courts of juſtioe Marcell. J. C. Leg. 10. 
de Probat. &. Prſumpt. Fab. Thef. p. 525. 


Cæxsvus is alſo uſed to denote a man's Whole ſubſtance or eſtate. 


nksvs ſexatirics, the patrimony of a ſenator, which Was li- 
nited to a curtain value; being at firſt rated àt eight Hundred 


_ thouſand ſeſterces, but afterwards, under Avguſtus, enlarged | 
to twelve hundred thouſand. . Stet in Cæſar. e. 41. Torrent. 2 


. * - 4 - 
I 73 „ 1 


Cxxsus auge, the eſtste or patrimony of a knight, rated at ' vided- 
four hundred thouſand ſeſterces, - which wis required to qualify 
a perſon for that order, and without 'Which no viftue or merit | 


"was available.” Sar. in Cæſar. c. 33. Pin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 33. 

; vo „„ > (12h g0tg et 0 note puaron of, 

Si quadringentis ſex feprem millia deſunt * Gch 
E aninus tibi, ſumt raves, Q linguu, fideſgne 3 | 

0 * — s 9» LI ; iT * J LM 1. v. ep. 1. 

Cinsvs was alſo uſed fbr a putſon worth an hundred thouſand 

ſeſterces, or who Was entered as fuch in the cenfudl tables; cn 
his own declaration. Iſcun. ad Vetr. Ciceroon.1 


tn which ſunfe. chin amounts to the ſame with eufteus, or a 


man of the firſt claſs: the Gellius limits the eſtate ef thoſe 


of this claſs to an hundred twenty-five thouſand aſſes . | 


the Voconian' law, no te#ſas was Allowed to give by His wi 
above a foutth part of what he was worth to a woman v.— 
2 . Gell. Noct. Att. 1. 7. e. 13. Fab. T hel. p. 325. 
Cic. in Verr. 3. Kenn. Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. I. 3. e. 34.] 
C xsus was alſo uſed to denote u tax vr tribute impoled on the 
ſubjects of the empire. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2 920. 
Cisus agrerum was a tax of impoſt on lands and poſſeffions. 
Cxxsus capitis denoted a nal tax or tribute, 4 on 
perſons, and called alſo capitatioh. Biagh Orig. Ecdeſ-1. 5. 
Cc. 3. §. 2. St Carte nl. 12 
Cinsvs dominicatus, in writers of the lower age, denotes à rent 
due to the lot. my, 1 
Cxxsus duplicattis, a double rent or tat, paid by vuſſals to their 
lord on extraordinary or urgent occjns; as expeditivns to 
the holy land; &e. ee! | | 


Cxusus wel Romans, was an annual contfibition; volunta- long, 3. The white flowered /ndll centaury. 4. The ferrugi- 
rily paid to the See of Rome by the ſeveral princes of 57 5 | 


N fecus, that puid in meney. Du Cange, 
r. 5 1713 ru 
Cxusvs 3 


CENTAURS; y pe 7, a kind of fabulous mon- 
| Tre half then, half ho es. "9 | Alon 


Pa - in hiv book of inicredittes, relates, 
reign of Ixion, king of „ herd ef bulls 
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the mountain inaccellible ; that ſome young men who had 
found the art of taming and mounting horſes, undertook to 
clear the mountain of thoſe animals, which they purſued on 
horſeback, and ſhot with arrows, and thence gained the ap- 


pellation of centazrs. This ſucceſs rendering them inſolent, 


they inſulted the Lapithæ, a people of Theflaly ; and becauſe 
when attacked they fled with great rapidity, it was ſuppoſed 
they were half horſes and half men. Palaplat, de incred. I. r. 
Serv. ad Virg. Gebr. I. 3. v. 115. Or. I. 1. c. 13. Lab. 
Theſ. p. 527. Trev. Dict Univ. T. 1. p. 1550. 

The centaurs in reality were a tribe of Lapithæ, who inhabited 
the city Pelethronium, adjoining to Mount Pelion, and firſt 
invented the art of breaking h rles, as is intimated by Virgil. 
Virg. Geor. I. 3. v. 115. | 
Pliny affures us he ſaw a centanr, which had been ſent out of 
Egypt to the'emperor Claudius, preſerved in honey. He adds, 
that the ſame emperor mentioned another born in Theſlaly, 
and which died the ſame day a. St. Jerom, in his life of the 


hermit Paul, relates that St. Anthony had ſeen a centaur ; but 


the father ſuſpects, that it was rather ſothe illuſion of the de- 
vil v. [ Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 7. c. 3. J de Idolal. I. 1. 
Cc. 15. Fab. Thel. p. 528.) | 


CxxrAun, in aſtronomy, is called by divers others names, Ty- 


phon, Pholos, Chiron, Phyllyrides, Semivir, 1: inotaurus, Albeze 
and Aſmeath. Schiller, in lieu of the centaur, repreſents Abra- 
Ham ahi Hate, 

The ſtars in the rentarry have betn obſerved by Dr. Halley * 
and F. Noel», Bayer repreſents it in his uramometria, tab. 
Rr. and Hevelius in his frmamentum ſobieſcianum, fig. X x. 
{* Hevel. Prodrom. Aftron. p. 315 * Nil. Obſerv. Math, 
& Phy. p. 50, ſeq. olf. Lex. Math. p. 328 ] 


CENTAURIUM jut, great centuury, in botany, the name of 


a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flow- 
er is of the floſculous kind, being compoſed of a number of 
tubular floſcules, divided into feveral ſegments at the ends; 
theſe all ſta:id upon the embryo fruits, and are all contained in 


one common ſcaly cup: the embryos finally ripen into ſeeds, 


which are winged with down. Io this it is to be added, that 
all the plants of this genus are large, and in that obyiouſly 
different from the jaceds. | r ee | 
The ſpecies of ret tehtaury enumeratéd by Mr. Tournefort, 


ate theſt: 1. The grebt centauty, with the leaves divided into 


many ſegments, 2. The great centaury, with undivided leaves. 
3- The iftichoak+leav'd great cenfaury. 4. The yellow- 
eres alpine great centaury. 5. The African great centaury, 
with deeply divided leaves. 6. The degenerate African di- 
Jeav'd crutaury. 7. The pirple-flowered great centaury, 
with divided leaves, L. The great centaury, with hoary ele- 
campanè leaves. 9. Tit gredt centguy, with narrow elecam« 
pate leaves. 10. The pine: headed low, hoary, great centaury. 
17. The woolly mullein-leaw'd alpine great centaury, with 
cure any Ralks. 12. The fow, jagged-leav'd, woolly, Portu- 
gal great rontaury. i The 18 Portugal centaury, with 
coronopus leaves, 75% u. Inſt. p. 449. | 
Grevt cotaury. The root and leaves of the plant are efteem- 
ed vumeraty and afttingent: they art given in_infulion, 
in dyfenteries, proflavia of the menſes, a hemorrhages of 
all Kinds. e cvttimon people alſo are very fond of the root 
in France, as a remedy for bruiſes, and for diſſolving coagu- 
lated blood. Schroder alſo gives it great praiſes as a — 4 
ent: He tells us it is of excellent ule in diſtemperatires of the 
liver, und in obſtructlons of the meſeraic glands, He pre- 
{ekibes the toot in powder. 9 


CenTaukiom mints, Pall aenthury, (Sec CEN TAuRv, Cyl.) 


ſmall ſreds. | 


Romans. See MASTER einſus. by 
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ceny, with u bright red 
e ä WF The 


in botany, the name of 4 genus of plants, the characters of 
Which are theſe: the flower is of ite infundibuliform ;kind, 
confiſting of one leaf, and divided into ſeveral ſegments at 
the edge: the pifti ariſes from the cup, and perforate 
lower part of the fl6wet, and is afterward changed into a fruit 
of afoval or cylindric 1 N ih naturally ſeparates length- 
wiſe into two purts, and u A contains a number of Very 
The ſpecies of fol rentaury, enumerated by Mr. Tournefoft 
theſe: 1. The — mall W Je hone Kalk d 
l chtazry. The ftalks of this Ometimes grow to two ells 


neos flowered nal colitdiry. + The blue flowered ſmall cen- 
 teuty, 6. Thie branched ſnall centaiiry, with a large, elegant 
and open purphif-red flower. 4 The common; branched 
null timausy. 8. The long and narrow-lcav'd /mall cen- 
— * * BALE n centan 
T merten nan Mt, d folk Loma.” 11. N 
tugal fea nnatrow- lead d mall een, with cluſtered hens 


| wor e broad 

-feav'd, deep-red flowered, Bite 2 Ke 3 
The white flowered. ſpiked, mi century... 15, ad 

_ pittple-flowered Trg. ut. The ſmall Ainerican ſea centaury, 
" with large blue flowers. 1 The en Fs pink-leav'd 
ower, . 18. The perfoliate,. yel- 

uler perfoliate yellow cen- 
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"-yellow ceny, 24, The! 
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Jungl. Lex. Chym. Pharm. P. 1. p. 186, 


ENTENARIUS, or CRN TENARIO, in the middle 


CEN 


petſoliate yellow centaury, with an alated ſtalk. Tourn. Inſt. 

9. 122. * Feitite 

CEtnTAURIUM Minerale, among Chemiſts, a name given by ſome 
to the 7 of antimony, called alſo by Glauber, purgans 


id. 


wniverſale ; the preparation of which is given by Jungken. 
ſeq. See PANA- 


CEA 


| CENTAUROIDES, in medicine and pharmacy, the ſame with 
Fratiola. Quinc. Dilpenl. P. z. Sect. 4. n. 310. See Gra- 
TIOLA. | 


Others give the denomination to. the greater centaury. See 


CEN TAURIUN. l 


was 
an officer who had the government or command, with the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, in a village. The centenarii, as well 


as vicarii, were under the juriſdiction and command of the 
court. We find them both among the Franks, Germans, 


Gothe, Lombards, &c. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1552, 


voc. cententer. 


CENTEVARI us is alſo uſed for an officer who had the command 


of an hundred men; more frequently called centurion. Veget. 


I. 2. c. 13. Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 170. See CEN TVURIOV, Cycl. 


CrͤerENARIUS was 


1. 7. & 4 7. 


thouſand ſeſterces; otherwiſe called cenſus. Calu. Lex. Jur. 
170. See CEgnsvus. | | - Sa 


CENTENINUM ovun, among naturaliſts, denotes a ſort of hen's 


from which it has been fabulo 


vulgarly called a cock's egg; 
* that the cockatrice or 
ulg. Err. 1. 3. c. 7. 


egy, much ſmaller than 8 
baſiliſk was produced. Brown, 


The name is taken from an opinion, that theſe are the laſt 


eggs which hens lays having laid an hundred before; whence 


centeninum, q. d. the hundredth egg. 


; 


© Theſe eggs have no yolks, but in other reſpects are like com- 


mon eggs, having the albumen, chalazas, membranes, &c. in 


- 


common with others. 4 


the yolks in the vitellary of the hen are exha 


In the place of the yolk is found a body reſembling a little ſer- | 


pent coiled up, which doubtleſs gave riſe to the tradition of 
the baſiliſk's origin from hence. Vid. Yalliſn, Prim, Raccolt. 
d' Oſſervaz. p. 66, ſeq. Giorn. de Letter. d' Ital. T. 5. 


173. ö N ' 4 
Fhelr formation is probably aſcribed by Haney is this, that 
albumina. Harvey de Generat. Animal. Exerc. 12. N 
M. La Peyronie has carried the hiſtory of the ova centenina to 
a greater length, as well as certainty 


dim which for a conſiderable time laid no other 


burſting, by which the yolk was let out, and diſch ano- 


hydropical; a bladder as big as the 
found contiguous to the oviduct, which it preſſed and crouded 


in ſuch manner, as not to leave the cavity thereof above five 
lines in diameter; ſo that a common egg, ſuch as it is when 


it falls from the ovary into the tube, could not paſs without 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1710. p. 730, ſeg. 


ther way. f 
CENTER (Cycl.) — CENTER of the 2 in the old aſtro- 
: elion ; 


nomy, a point in the line of the aph 
from the center of the excentric, towards the aphelion, as the 


ſun is from the center of the excentric towards the perihelion. 


and the ſum of their motions eſtimated in any 


 CenTEr of gravity. When any number of bodies move in 


right lines with uniform motions, their common center of gra- 
vity moves likewiſe in a right line with an uniform motion: 
iven direc- 


tion, is preciſely the ſame as if all the bodies, in one maſs, 


were carried on with the direction and motion of their com- 
mon center of gravity. Nor is the center of gravity 


of any 
number of bodies affected by their colliſions or actions on 
each other. Mac Laurin, Account of Sir If. Newton's Diſcov. 


| CENTERING of an optic glaſs, the grinding it fo as that the 


One of the greateſt difficultics in grinding larg 
s, that in figures ſo little convex, the leaſt difference w 


1 N. 4. 


thickeſt part is exactly in the middle. 8 
optic roſes 
ill put 


te center two or three inches out of the middle . Dr. Hook 


notes, that tho? it were better the thickeſt part of a long object 
glaſs were exactly in the middle, yet it may be a very good 
one when it is an inch or two out of it®,—[* Phil, Tant 
> $7. 16. ibid, p..04. kq.]. _ g 


M. Caffini the younger has a diſcourſe expreſs on the neceſſity 


of well centering the object glaſs of a large teleſcope, that is, of 


4 a 


r porn 
 CENTESIMA ra, that wherein the intereſt in an hundred | 


21 . ſo, that the center 
axis c . 


| may. fall exactiy in the 
f the teleſcope.” Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1710. 


months became equal to the principal; i. e. where the money 
- laid our at one per cent. per month, anſwering to what in 


our ſtile would be called 12 per cent. for the Romans reckon- 


bn © 4 $4 * 
oy Sa iO Tote + 
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CxxrgNARIUs, in monaſteries, was an officer who had the ſu- 
perintendance of an hundred monks, Fingb. Orig, Eccleſ. 


* | | | 
alſo uſed for a perſon worth an hundred 


| CENTIPES. 
CENTNER. 


CEN 


| Macrinus ſometimes decimated, and ſometimes centefimate; 
OATS 


ſoldiers. The latter term ſeems to have been introduced h 
himſelf, to the honour of his clemency, as being content 4 
to cente/tmate thoſe who deſerved decimat ion, or vic — ed 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 308. Calv. Lex. Jur. p 150 - 
CEN TGRAVIUS, in middle age writers, the fame with 
tenarius. Calo Lex. Jur. p. 171. See CexTivrany, 
CENTILOQUIUM, denotes a collection of an hundred 
tences, opinions, or ſayings. . | 2h 
The centiloguium of Hermas contains an hundred aphor iſt 
aſtrological ſentences, ſuppoſed to have been written by ſ0 0 
Arab, falſely fathered on Hermes Triſmegiſtus. It is only 
extant in Latin, in which language it has been ſeveral may 
printed. Fabric bier Gere I. 1. e. . 1 p 
he centiloquizm of Ptolemy is a famous aſtrological piece, fre. 
quently confounded with the former, conſiſting likewiſe of an 
hundred ſentences or doctrines, digeſted into — aphoriſm 
entitled alſo in Greek xagr®-, as being the ſruit or reſult of u. 
former writings of that celebrated aſtronomer, viz. his (uz. 
dritartitum and almageſtum; or rather, by reaſon that herein 
is ſhewa the ule of aſtrological calculations. Cardan, Argo! 
and {me others, deny it to be the work of. Ptolemy, an 
aſcribe it to Hermes, or ſome later writer: but Voſſius and 
Fabricius ſhew this opinion is founded on a miſtake: Vo. de 
Scient. Mathem. c. 37. F. 10. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I 1. 
. ©. 9. 5. 5. Vital. Lex. Mathem p.99, ſeq. 
CENTINODIUM, an officinal plane, populariy called knot 
graſs; by the botaniſts po/ygonum-;- reputed an aſtringent and 
vulnerary. Vid. Girr. Med. Defin.” voc. mwnwywe, rin, 
Diſpenf. P. 2. SeR. 2. n. 101. See Pot vdo. 
See the article SCOLOPENDRA, 
R. See HuNDRED dacimaſſic. 
CENTONAR II, in antiquity, à ſort of officers or operators, 
whoſe buſineſs was to make cenrones, or coats patched of leather 
and cloth, wherewith to cover the vine under which the 
beſiegers made their approaches, as well as the towers and 
machines uſed to batter the place, and prevent their being ſet 
on fire by the enemy. In the Theodoſian code we have a ti- 
tle, de centonariis & dendrophoris. And in antient inſcriptions, 
the centonarii are joined with the tignarii, or carpenters, fer- 
rarii or ſmiths, &c. who made but one company, under the 
denomination of collegium fabrorum & gentenariorum. Piti 


before the 


: a hen was brought to 


:; the 
* fame hen was alſo obſerved to crow like a cock, wp ren- CENTRINE, in zool 
der dy the cloaca a thin yellow matter, much like the yolk of 
an egg diluted in water. Upon opening her, ſhe was found 
„ full of water, was 


being ſo far diſtant | 


Lex: Ant. T. 1. p. 308. Aguin. Lex. Milit. T. 1. p: 14 
CENTRATION, centratio. See CONCENTRATION, Od. 

and CoxcENTRATINq, Suppl. 
Paracelſus uſes the word ceniratio, for the change or converſion 


of a ſaline principle into a corroſive and ulcerating quality. 


According to him, a centrum ſalis is the beginning of ulcers. 
Cas, Lex. Med. in vo. oh 1 ; 
„the name by which moſt authors cal 
the porcus piſcis. It is properly of the galeus kind, but much 
thicker and ſhorter than any other of that genus, and from 
head to tail is ſomewhat of a, triangular figure; its broad and 
flat belly making one ſide of the triangle, and its two fides, 
which meet at the back, the other two. It is of a duſiy 
brown colour; its head is ſmall for the ſize of the body, ſome- 
what compreſſed, and full of rough tubercles : the eyes are of 
an elliptic figure, the pupils black, and the iris green: 15 
mouth is ſmall, and placed in the under part of its head, 311 
all the galei: it has three rows of teeth in the upper jaw, and 
in the under only one, which contains nine teeth, the middle 
one of which is placed upright, the others ſlanting to tie 


It has its name of porcus piſcis either 


right and left. Aldrov. de Piſc. 1. 3. c. 144. : 
from the ſhape of is 
back, which riſing into à ridge reſembles that of a hog) ® 
from his loving like the hog to wallow in mud. : 
CENTRINES, in phyſiology, a ſpecies of inſeQts 2. 
the wild fig · tree, and uſed in caprification. Plin. Hiſt. Na. 
I. 17. C. 27, See CAPRIFICATION. | -/ *. : 
CENTRISCUS, in zoology, the antient name for the ore 
little prickly fin, which: we call in Engliſh the ſticklebac o 
barnſticle, uſually known among authors by the names of 75 
nitius, and aculeatus piſciculus. Rays Ichthyog. p-. 341. 
the article Pu Ni Tos. . 
CENTUMM ORB, in botany, a name uſed by ſome a po 
for the common money wort or nummularia, from its ſu | 
virtues. Ger. Emac. Ind. 3. * 
CENTUMYIRI, in antiquity, an order of judges to he 
ber of an hundred and upwards, under the Roman prto 1 


* 


Ihe centumuiri were a body of men choſen three out of 
'T 


tribe; ſo that their number amounted to five more 10 ating 
name imports : their buſineſs was to judge of matters matte 
to teſtaments, tutorage, inkeritances, and ſuch other | | 
of leſſer weight and moment, as the prætors Dun e 
tem. Their body was. ds increaſed 0 m. An. 
and eighty. Vid. Cic. de Grat. I. 1. c. 38. Kew 
Not, F, a. I. 3. 0. 1% K 6. ſpear; | 
| The centumviri were called together by ſetting up 2 P ; 
firſt, g choſe'who had diſcharged the office of yore” 85 
te by tho decemviri. © Suet. in Auguſt» © 


MY | n 171. 
+ ed thelr intereſt. not by the year, bar by the month. . Brig. |. - alſo, Brife de Verb. Signif, p. 147. Cain Lex. lu 5 
y 8 "417. Coby Lex, Jur, . %/% ů |... PitiſecLex. Ant. T. 1. P. 300, fed. hen 
- CENTESIMATION, eee, the pukitking every; bun. CENIT UN. Os, in bes Fs a name vale ff + 
22 dredtfman. 8 Ck 83 n "I . | for the ghaphalium, or mac. r C. 


cudweed. Ger. 


© 


- 


CEO i CEP 


: i otany. This makes | is white, with a few black feathers intermixed with it: its na- 
CENTUNCULUS» N . * which are theſe: tural note is ſomewhat like the human laugh. Kay's Ornithol, 
_ Gin 2 rertanthium, divided into four oval and pointed | p. 304 | 
the cup is a d remaining after the flower is fallen; theſe alſo are CEPA, the onion, in botany, &c. See Ox ion. | 
us ny" ſeoments of the flower. The flower is compoſed CEPAA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the com- 
larger ws þ form of a roundiſh tube, with a rim divided mon anagallis aquatica, or water-brook-lime Ger. Emac. 
of a Bp ments of an oval figure: the ftamina are four fila- | 11d. 2. 
into oo lengthof the flower: the antherz are ſimple CEPHALAA. See HEAp-AcH. | 
ments ne * of the piſtil is roundiſh, and ſituated in the | CEPALALGIA. See HEAD- Ach. f 1 
the eee gower: the ſtile is ſlender, of the length of the CEPHALALGIA Hiaco-hematitica, a name given by ſome medical 
. — remains when the petal is fallen; the ſtigma is 2 to that ſpecies of head- ach, called by others the clavus 
very 1; ini hyſtericus. 
e capſule, containing only one y 8 3 ; 
| 2 NN rags 1 FEA the ſeeds are ſmall, nu- | CEPHALOIDES, Ka, a denomination given by ſome 
an Bae d undi. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 47. writers, who diſcover virtues in plants from their ſignatures, 
INTU 2 1 | Inſcriptions, a denomination given by ſome to to thoſe which bear any reſemblance to a human head ; ſuch 
yt inſcriptions inſerted in the face of Severus's wall, which are the poppy, piony, and the like. Ca/t. Renov. p. 56. 
make mention of the centuries and cohorts by whom ſuch CEPHALOMANTIA, Ku, an antient fpeties of di- 
arts of the wall are ſuppoſed to have been erected. In which vination, or method of foretelling futurity, by a dead man's 
* centurial rio ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from /e- head or ſkull, Pra tor. Alectryom. c. 5. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. 
| Ray Horfl. Britan. Rom. 1. 1. c. 8. p. 127 8 4 Þ. 413 > 
CENTURIA” A cemitia, in antiquity. Thoſe afſembiies of the CEPHALON MANTIA, KePanoryailer, a method of divina- 
Romans, wherein the people gave their votes by Cn 2 or 8 ſecrets, by means of an aſs's head broiled 
F . . X. jur. p. 173. OMI- on the coals. 
| 5 N hot ne 2 word is ar of the Greek x:@aan; head, and ws, 
"ENT TOR, an appellation given to certain learned | aſs, and wailnz, divination. | 
n the city of 2 who in the early days of | After muttering a few prayers, the names of ſeveral perſons 
the reformation compoſed a body of church hiſtory, divided ſuſpected of a theft, or the like, were repeated over: he at 
into centuries of years. Sagittar. Introd. Hiſt. Eccleſ. c. 13. whoſe name the aſs's jaws made any motion, or the teeth be- 
2, ſeq See CENTURY. gan to chattery was held for convicted. Potter, Archœol. 
2 is ſaid to have written his Annals by way of oppoſi rec. I. 2. C 18. p. 352. 5 
tion to the centuriators of Magdeburg, Sagitt. lib, cit. c. 14. CEPHALOPONIA, Kiga n, a denomination given by ſome 
. feq. to the cephaial;ia, or head- ach. Cajt Renov. p. 156. Blanc. 
CONTURY (Cycl.) — The marquiſs of Worceſter has pub-| Lex. Med. p. 145. Sce HEAD-ACH. : 
liſhed a century of inventions: Dr. Hook has given a decimate CEPHALUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, Ællan, 
of inventions, as part of a century, of which he affirmed him- | Apptan, and others, to the mugil or mullet, called alſo by 
ſelf maſter. *Tis remarkable, that both in the century of | ſome capito. Theſe words being generally underſtood as the 


4 
1 


the former, and the decimate of the latter, we find the prin- | names of the chubb, it has occaſioned much confuſion among 
ciple on which Savary's fire engine is founded. Vid. Haller. the later writers, to find them thus applied to a fiſh of an ex- 
Life of Hook, p. 21. prefixed to his poſthum. Work. tremely different kind. Gaza has tranſlated the cefhulus of 


Among the Romans, the denomination century, centuria, was | Ariſtotle, by the word capito. It is plain, indeed, by the con- 
given to the horſemen or equites belonging to each tribe, which] text, and by the general conſent of the Greek writers, that 
at firſt were only 100; but the ſame name, centuria equitum,\ he means the mullet by his cephalus ; but this tranſlation has 55 
was retained when the number was afterwards doubled, and made many think that he was writing on the chubb. * 
even tripled a: juſt as it was with the word tribe, which at CEPHALUS is alſo a name given by ſome naturaliſts to the ſargus, | 
firſt denoted a third part of the people; but was ſtill retained, | called alſo gardo, and gardon; a fiſh very little, if at all, dif- 
after the people were divided into ſux parts Þ.—[* Liv. I. 1. fering from our roach. Ray's Ichthyogr p. 260 
c. 36. Var. de Ling. Lat. l. 4. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. T. 2. | CEPHEUS (Oel. ) is alſo known by the names of Ceginus, Tafides, 
p. 101, ſeq. ] Chegnius, Cancans, Keiphus, Vir Regius, Domin''s Solis, Flammi- 
CenTURY is alſo a denomination given to the leſſer claſſes or ger, 5 Sonans, Phicares and Cheichtus. Vital. Lex. Math. 
orders, into which the Roman people were divided by Servius | p. 101. J/ef. Lex. Math. p. 335. | 
Tullius, for the conveniency of giving their ſuffrages. Liv. Schiller, in lieu of cepheus, repreſents St. Stephen; Harſdorff, 
I. 1. c. 43. Fab. The. p. 532. | | A Weigelius, the arms of Holſtein. | 
CextuRy, in chronology. Cave gives particular denomina- | CEPION, K., in antiquity, the name of a particular air, 
tions to the ſeveral centuries of the church, from the perſons, | invented by a diſciple of Terpander, and deſigned to be playcd 
ſects, &c. who prevailed therein. he firſt century is called | on the cithara. Mem, Acad. Inſeript. T. 14. p. 360, ſeq. 
the Apoſtolic age; the ſecond, the Gnoſtic; the third, the No-] See CirHara, Cycl. 
vatian ; the fourth, the Arian ; the fifth, the Neſtorian ; the | CEPLONITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Pliny, and 
ſixth, the Eutychian ; the ſeventh, Monotheletic ; the eighth, other antient writers, to a ſpecies of ſtone, ſeeming to apptoach 
the Iconoclattic ; the ninth, the Photian ; the tenth, the Ob- to the nature of the jaſper. Pliny tells us, that there were 
ſcure; the eleventh, the Hildebrandine ; the twelfth, the many kinds of it, ſome more pellucid than others, and ſome 
Waldenſian; the thirteenth, the Scholaſtic ; the fourteenth, | colourleſs ; others varicgated with green, and the other cvlours 
the Wicklehan ; the fifteenth, the Synodal ; the ſixteenth, the of the jaſpers and agates : they were all uſed in the ornatnent- 
Reformed age. Vid. Cave Chartophyl. Eccleſ. ejuſd. Hiſt. | ing houſes; and the leaſt beautiful ſerved, when well poliſhed, 
Liter. to make ſpeculums of, | 
Centuries of Magdeburg. This work is highly extolled | CEPITES, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by the antients to ex- 
by Mountague, Caſaubon, Hornbeck, and other proteſtants, preſs a gem which gave the repreſentation of the ſeveral cluſ- 
both as to the matter, method, learning and impartiality : on] ters of plants and flowers in the beds of a garden, with naked 
which account, {ome will have it the moſt excellent work the | veins, expreſſing the walks between. The common text of 
church of late ages has produced;  Sturmius cenſures the ſtile, | Pliny is unintelligible, where he gives the deſcription of this 
as not ſufficiently hiſtorical ; others remark other failings and | ſtone; but Salmaſius has reſtor'd it from ſome old copies, ſo as 
overſights: many Romaniſts damn the whole, as an infamous | to make it ſenſe, and expreſſive of this meaning. 'T he ſtone 
compoſition of lies ; particularly Baronius, who calls the cen- | was probably no other than a. peculiar kind of that agatc 


turiators a thouſand raſcala, ſlaves, &c. See CxnTuURiaTOR. | which the antients called dendrites, and we the mocoa ſtones. 
The centuries were publiſhed at Baſil in many volumes, from | What gave it a right to this appellation muſt have been, that 
the year 1561 to 1574; they have been ſince collected, re- 


the delineations of trees did not ſtand ſingle in it, as they uſually 
viſed, and publiſhed together in 1624, by Lud. Lucius, pro- | doin our mocoa ſtones, but were arranged in different eom- 
feſſor at Baſil, in three volumes folio; who is cenſured by | partments with veins of the white matter, of which the varie- 
ſome, and applauded by others, for omitting the prefaces, de- 


gations in that agate are uſually compoſed, running irregular! 
dications, &c. to the ſeveral centuries. Moller, in an expreſs | between them. This might all be done in the common — 


diſſertation on the M agdeburg centuries, charges them with] of nature in this ſtone; for we well know, that all its de- 
other corruptions, and alterations of the text; from which, | lineations of trees are only the effect of ſo many cracks, and 
however, they are generally acquitted. that theſe cracks never go thro' the white or more opake veins 
[TUSSIS, a Roman coin, containing an hundred aſſes. of the ſtone; ſo that 15 among a cluſter of theſe flaws there 
Vid. Beverin 8 t. de Ponder. p. 39. Macrob. Saturn. I. 3.1 run ſome of theſe veins, they muſt naturally divide them into 
5 17. Fab. Theſ. p. 532. See As, Cycl. ſeveral compartments, and would themſelves, bs 41404 various 


— 


— — — 


— — * 


—AN, in Zoology, the name of a bird, common in the Spa- | courſe, reſemble. the winding walks uſuall oned to run 
niſh Well Inde 24 deſeribed by Nieremberg, who alſo calls | berween the beds of flower ffn. 
it avis nivea. It is a little larger than our largeſt thruſh, and | CEPOLAPITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
very remarkable for the facility with which it learns to imitate | the ſtone properly called cepites, akind of mocoa agate. See 
e- ſpeech.. Its breaſt, belly and ſhoulders are yellow- | Crrirzs, ſupra. . . 


m near the tail it has ſome feathers intermixed ; the | CEPPHUS, in zoology, the name of a bird of the 1; 15 
tips of its wings and tail are 8175 grey underneath, but its | : wk arus or gull 


| kind; but, except in its feet and beak, very much reſembl. 
Whole aged om is of a browniſh black: its beak is-ſmall and ' the common duck. It is a moderately oo bird, but 10 0 


ered, that it appears much more ſo than it really is. | 9 
ME” 13825 It | 


g 4 


1 ellowiſh, its feet are 


ann i thick f 
.. ˙ A ² are of -ies throat |." thick fearh 


6'U- v» 


It is of a variegated colour, of a mixture of white, brown, 

- and yellow ; but the long wing and tail feathers are black : its 

legs are greeniſh ; but the membrane which connects the toes 
is brown. A'drov. de Avib. 

CEPULA, a name by which Geſner and ſome other authors 
have called the common tænia. It is derived from the Italian 
cepole ; the common name of the ſame fiſh in the markets of 
Rome, Geſner de Piſc p. 106. 

CEPUS, in zoology, a name given by ſome to thoſe monkeys 
of the ſmaller kind, which have more or leſs green among 
their other colours. "There is a very pretty kind of this, 
which is for the moſt part of-areddiſh colour, but has a great 


deal of green on its back, and of a greeniſh grey on its breaſt, 
belly, and the inner part of its legs, Rays Syn. Quad. 


P. 157. 

CERACHATES, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the 
name of a ſpec es of agate of a plain yellow colour, and ve- 
ry much reſembling yellow wax; found alſo frequently to this 

ay, and called by 5 Hill the achates flaveſcens, without any 
farther addition, as being never variegated with any other co- 
: lour than the ſeveral ſhades of yellow. It is naturally of a 
pure, but not very bright yellow, and ſo exactly reſembles 
yellow wax, that a rough piece of it at a yard's diſtance is 
ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from a piece of wax: it is conſidera- 
bly hard, but has not much tranſparence. We have it from 
the Eaſt-Indies, as alſo from New Spain, and ſome other parts 
of America, and our jewellers ſometimes work it into toys 
of ſmall value. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 486. 
CEROFERARIUS, in eccleſiaſtical writers, an inferior order 
' of miniſters in the antient church, appointed to walk in cer- 
tain parts of the office with lighted tapers in their hands. 
The cereferarii are repreſented by Iſidorus, as the ſame with 
what were otherwiſe denominated acohythi. Jſid. Orig. 1. 7. 
c. 12. See ACOLYTHI. 
Their buſineſs was to light the tapers, and march before the 
deacon, &c. when the goſpel was to be read, or the euchariſt 
adminiſtered, as a demonſtration of the joy cauſed by the goſ- 
pel light. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 937. Pritife. "if 
Ant. I. 1. p. 408. Magr. Vocab, Eccleſ. p. 63. 
Bingham maintains, that the cereferarii, or taper-bearers in the 
latter ages, were not ſo properly a particular ſpecies of acolythi, 
as the ſucceſſors of the antient acolythi under another name, 
and with a great diminution of their office. Bingh. Orig. 
Eccleſ. I. 3. c. 3. F. 4. 


dle, and fero, I bear. 

CERO TUM, Kel», in the antient pharmacy, the ſame with 
cerate. See CERATE, Cycl. 

CERAMIUM, K. g, an antient meaſure, anſwering to what 
was otherwiſe called amphora and cadus. Beverin Synt. de 

. Ponder. p. 135. Caft. Lex. Gorr, Med. Defin. p. 221. See 
AMPHORA, &c. Wa ds 
CERASTES, the horned ſnake, in zoology, the name of a ſpe- 
cies of ſerpent, which has on its forehead two protuberances, 

looking like ſhells, but of a more ſolid texture, and from their 
reſemblance of horns, have given it its name : theſe are often 
no larger than grains of barley : its teeth are like thoſe of the 
viper, and are placed in the ſame order: it is of the number 
of viviparous ſerpents, and is remarkable among the ſerpent 
claſs for its long enduring thirſt. It is found in Lybia and 
Arabia, particularly about the town of Suez. Belen. Obſ. 
I. 2. e. 54. 

CERAsTEs was alſo a name given by the antient Grecks to a ſtag 
when at its full growth, or at the end of its fourth year. Theſe 
authors had peculiar names ſor this creature in every year of 
its growth ; in the firſt, they called it nebros; in the ſecond, 
pattalea ; in the third, dicrotus ; in the fourth, cladius ; and at 
the end of the fourth, when they ſuppoſed it to be come to its 
full maturity, cera/tes. The interpreter of Apollonius tells us, 

that author means by the word ceraſſes, a large and full grown 
ſtag with great horns. "The modern huntſmen have taken up 
the old 42 of giving names to this animal according to 
the growth of its horns. 

CERASUS, the cherry tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the 
roſaceous kind, or compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged in a 
circular ſorm: the piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally be- 
comes a roundiſh or heart- faſhioned fleſhy fruit, containing a 

+. ſtone of the ſame ſhape with its kernel. 
| The ſpecies of cherry enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
| theſe: 1. The garden cherry, with round red and ſharp taſted 
fruit. 2. The garden cherry, with large round red fruit. 
3. The cherry whoſe fruit has no ſtone. 4. The late acid 
cherry, with blood-red juice. 5. The late inſipid cherry. 
6. The late cherry, with very long and foliated pedicles. 7. The 
reat heart cherry. 8. The watery cherry. 9. The white 
weet cherry. 10. The great wild cherry, with ſweet black- 
iſh juice. 11. The Siciljan cherry, with cheſnut-coloured 


fruit. 12. The cherry with great. red turbinated fruit. 13. The | 
round, gloſſy, black cherry. 14. The cherry with great ob- 


long and crooked black fruit. 15. The cherry with a large 
fruit, carinated on each fide. 16, The early cherry, with a 
* ſmall, eng; inſipid fruit. 17. The May chirry, with a 
hard ſweet fruit. 18. The wild cluſter birds cherry, with 


* 
- 
1 


The word is formed of the Latin cereus, a taper or wax can- | 


fruit not eatable. 19. The wild cluſter chern, with reg! 

eatable fruit, 20, The garden cluſter cherry. 21, The | © 
ter cherry, with ſmall very red fruit. 22. The garden 4 =y 
with roſe-coloured flowers. 23. The double-flowered 44 
cherry. 24. The great double-flowered wild cherry, 15 Th. 
northern Engliſh cherry, with a ſmall, red, late ripenin fo 
26. The wild cherry, with a ſmall heart-faſhioned "ary 
= 15 wild - rights ſuppoſed to be the mahaleb: bevy 
28. Ihe round-leav'd alpine cherry. Tourn, "BE. 
See CHERRY, N i MF 92. 

CERATE (Czcl.) — See CERATUM. 

CERATIAS, Kiechle, among antient naturaliſts, denote: 1 
* comet. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 2. c. 25. Vital. Lex. Mit. 

he word is Greek, formed from xf, cornu, a horn, Such 
is that ſaid to have appeared when Xerxes paſled his army une 
Greece. Fab. Th:1. p. 536. 

CERATION, among the antients. See Cerartiun, 

CERATITES, a name given by many authors to the ſubſſance 
more uſually called by authors unicornu falſile, and found in 

reat plenty in the caverns of Hart's foreſt in German 
Ps Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 360. See Unicorwu foffile, py 

CERATIUM, or CxxAT1or, a name given by the antient phy- 
ſicians to a ſmall weight. The ceration is properly the name of 2 
tree called the carob, or ſiliqua dulcis, the ſweet pipe tree : this 
tree bears a long pod, in which are contained ſeveral ſeeds amor 
the pulp: theſe ſeeds are alſo called ceration and jembut by the 
Arabians, and being dried, they were uſed as a weight to pro- 
portion the doſes of medicines : thus the ſmall weight which 
took its origin from them, was called ceration ; as that ſmall 
weight, which took its origin from a grain of barley, was 
called granum. Galen. 

CERATIUM was alſo a ſmall ſilver coin, the third part of an 
obolus, and the ſame with what the Romans called flit 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant in voc. ceratium. 

CERA TO CARUS, in botany, a name given by Buxbaum to 
a new genus of plants, the * of which are, that the 
leaves are ſlender and graſſy, the flowers apetalous, and hay- 
ing no cup, but ſtanding upon the embryo fruit: the ſruit, 
when ripe, is of a triangular figure, reſembling that of the 
ſhepherd's purſe, but running out into horns, and compoſed 
of two valves. Each of theſe fruits contains only one ſeed, 
and that of a very ſingular figure: it is long and ſlender, and 
not flat, but rounded, and each of its extremities is bent round 
in the manner of an arch, which are held together in their 
approach to one another by a membrane ; the root is fibroſe and 
annual, the ſtalk woody and branched, the leaves tigid and 
hollowed along the middle, and the flowers are yellow. It 
you in 3 places near the Caſpian ſea, and in the neigh- 

urhood of Aſtracan; and toward autumn the ſtalks are 
uſually torn up by the winds, and blown about the marſhes 
in great abundance. Act. Petrop. v. 1. p. 244. 
The author named it ceratocarpus, horned fruit, from the ſeed 
veſſels running out into two horns : he obſerves, that the de- 
ſcription of the ceratoides of Tournefort's corollary approach- 
es to this plant in many points, but differs ſo much in others, 
that either Tournefort muſt mean another plant, or elſe he 
muſt have informed himſelf but very imperfectly as to this. 

CERATOIDES, K. elende, in anatomy, the cornea tunica 

Caſt. Renov. p. 158. See Cornea, Cycl. 

CERATOIDES is alſo a denomination given to the os hyoides, of 
8 Drak. Anthrop. l. 3. c. 15. p. 351. See HyolDE5, 
cl. 

CER ATOMALAGMA, Kegalouarzyua, a cerate Or cerecloth: 
Caft. Renov. p. 158. Blanc. Lex. Med. p. 146. bard 
Pharm. _ p. 49. See CERATr, Cycl. 

B IA, a name given by ſome botanical authors to the 
Carod tree. a 
CERATOPHYLLUM, in botany, the name by which Lin- 

næus calls a genus of plants, called by others dichotophyllum, 
and hydroceratophyllum. The characters are theſe: the flower 
are ſome male, others female, on the ſame plant : in the 
flowers the cup is divided into many ſegments, which 1 
pointed, and equal in ſize. There are no petals: the -_ E 
ſlender filaments, double in number to the ſegment 0 -. 
cup, being uſually ſixteen or twenty, and are ſcarce con ip 
cuous : the antherz are oblong, erect, and longer than the cu 
In the female flowers the cup and corolla are the fame 2 f 
male: the germen of the piſtil is compreſſed, and p * 
oval figure: there is no ſtile, but the ſtigma is obtuſe 277, | 
lique: the fruit is an oval nut, of a pointed figure, 7 1. 
ing only one cell. Vaillant deſcribes one ſpecies of t for- 
nus, the ſeeds of which have” three ſpines, one ſtanding 59 
—＋ and 55 other two — Limæi Gen. Pl. P. 
aill, Act. Germ. 1719 Dillen Gen. 3. T4 

CERATUM * 9 given in the late London, 
penſatory to the compoſition commonly called Tuen ve a 
and there ordered to be made in this manner: take o ef 
pound ; yellow wax and prepared calamy, of each begin 
pound; melt the wax in the oil, and when the mito ing 
to congeil again, ſprinkle in the powder, and continue 5 
it till the whole is cold. Pembertor's Lond. Piſp. f. , hr 

CeRATUM mercuriale, a form of medicine preſcribed 4 follow 

| "ing 


| London pharmacopceia, and ordered to be made in 


C E R 


. take yellow wax and tried hog's 
ha f EG eulckfitrer, three ounces ; Ample balſam of 
ſulphur, a dram: melt the wax and lard, and then add to them 
radually the quickſilver, firſt well divided by the balſam of 
falphur Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 376. : 
CERAULA, Kegava, in antiquity, a kind of muſician, who 
blows or plays on the horn. 
In which ſenſe, the word amounts 
cornicen. 5 : 
The ceraule ſeem to have been „ N employed in making 
a mournful kind of muſic at funeraſs; but they were afterwards 
transferred into the army. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. p. 123. 
Aquin. Lex. Mil. T. 1. p. 197. 2 : 
CERAUNIA, CR AUNIAS, or CERAUNIUS /apis, in natural hi- 
ſtory, a ſort of flinty figured ſtone, of no certain colour, but of 
a pyramidal or wedge-like figure; popularly ſuppoſed to fall 
from the clouds in thunder ſtorms, and to be poſſeſſed of divers 
notable virtues, as of promoting ſleep, preſerving from Jighten- 
ing, Kc. Vater. Phyſ. Exper. . 8. Se. 3. e. 8. Ih 13. 
Cali. Lex. Lemeri. Trait. des Drog. p. 207. 
The word is formed from the Greek, x:gawr, thunder-bolt. 
The ceraunia is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 
thunder-ſtone or thunder-bolt, and ſometimes alſo ſagitta, or 
arrow's head, on account of its ſhape. 
The ceraunie are frequently confounded with the ombriz and 
brontiæ, as being all ſuppoſed to have the ſame origin, Plin. 
Hiſt, Nat. I. 37, c. 10, Sec BRONTIA and OMBRIA, 
The 2 of naturaliſts take the ceraunia ſor a native 
ſtone, formed among pyrites, of a ſaline, conerete, mineral 
juice, Mercatus and Dr. Woodward aſſert it to be artificial, 
and to have been faſhioned thus by tools. 
The cerauniæ, according to theſe authors, are ficilices, or 
heads of the antient weapons of war, in uſe before the in- 
vention of iron; which, upon the introduction of that metal, 
growing into diſuſe, were 8 in the fields thro' this and 
that neighbouring country. Some of them had poſſibly ſerved 
in the early ages for axes, others for wedges, others for chiz- 
zels, but the greater part for arrow-heads, darts and lances. 
Mercat, Metalloth. Arm. 9. loc. 12. c. 16. HWWodw, Lett. 3. 


to the ſame with the Latin 


en Meth. Foſſ. p. 38, ſeq. Ejuſd. Catal. For. Foſſ. p. 51, ſeq. 
The ceraunia is alſo held by Pliny for a white or chryſtal co- 
Joured gem, which attracted lightning to itſelf. hat this 


was is hard to ſay. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. 1. 37. See CERAUNnus 
albus, infra. 

Prudentius alſo ſpeaks of a yellow ceraunia®, by which he is 
ſuppoſed to mean the carbuncle or pyropus®.—[* Prudent. 
Pſychom. v. 470. » Fab. Theſ. p. 536.] | 

CERAUNIA, in botany, is uſed by ſome authors for orpin. Ger. 

Emac. Ind, 2. 

CerRAunias albus, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Pliny 
to a gem or precious ſtone, of the nature of the aſteria, but 
ſomewhat inferior to it in beauty, Pliny tells us, that it was 
a very bright gem, of a cryſtalline appearance, but with a caſt 
of bluiſh, and that it was found in Caramania. Solinus gives 
us much the ſame account, but makes Germany the place of 
its origin. It is indeed written Germania in ſeveral of the 
old copies of Pliny, but the moſt correct have it as it is print- 
ed, Caramania; and Caramania was a country from which 
the Romans had many gems. 

CERAUNIT'ES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſeveral 
writers to the belemnites. See the article BeLEMNITEs, 

CERBERUS, among chemiſts, denotes mercury. See Mzn- 
CURY, 

The name cerberus is alſo given by ſome to a famous purging 
powder, more uſually called pulvis cornachinus, and pulvis co- 
mitts IVarwicenſis, Caſt. Renov. p. 1 58, 

CrRnervs chemicus, in chemiſtry, a phraſe uſed by Hoffman and 
others to expreſs the common nitre or ſalt-petre, which they 
have called alſo ſal infernalis. 

CERCASI, in the Eaffern military orders, are a body of horſe 

ons the ſervice of the grand ſignior. See Pecock's Egypt, p. 166. 
RCELE, (Cycl.) in heraldry. The ctoſs cercele differs from the 
croſs anchored, as the latter turns but a little rounding, whereas 
the former turns quite round. Coats, Dict. H 

c See ANCHORED, Cycl. 
RCIS, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to the genus 
of plants called filiquaſtrum 

— WP AST RUM; hiſt pecies 

S, in natural hi the name of a ſpeci 
of long-tailed monkeys. 200 


word is deri i vid 
1 —— is derived from the Greek _— a tail, and 
drovandus, Marcgrave, and others, have given the figures 
_ hiſtories of _ of the cercopitheci, The former of 
ele authors ſpeaks of ſome as large as maſtiff dogs, havin 
=» ive cubita long. In Brafil there is a yellowiſh kind, 
2 ſmells of muſk. As theſe monkeys climb trees, if in 
8 of ar they fave themſelves not only by their feet, 
71 their tails, wrapping them round the boughs of trees. 
he Zygantes in Africa eſteeem their fleſh a good meat. 
Grew's Muſzum, p. 10. 
y _ various ſpecies of this animal, authors 


deſcribed the great-bearded kind, and two la 
veards, "which are different from all that we know by 


lard, of each 


d. p. 71, 


Tournefort, Rivinus, and 


have par- 
ones 


C ER 


the peculiar names which have been given them by the inha— 
bitants of the places where they are found. 

The great bearded monkey is a very elegant and neat creature ; 
its hairs are ſhort, and very bright and glofly : its breaſt and 
the fore part of its belly are white, and it has a white beard 
hanging down from its chin, of a hand's breadth Jong, and 
pointed at the end: its tail is of the ſhape that the monkeys 
tails uſually arc, and does not end in a bunch of hair, hs that 
of the bearded monkey called exquima. Ray's Syn. Quad. 

wt 

Of "4 two bearded ones, the firſt has long hair of a yellow- 
iſh colour; its breaſt and all its belly are white; its tail is not 
very hairy, and looks indeed as if the hair had been {tripped 
off from it all the way, except at the very extremity, where 
there is always a bunch of longer hairs. The other is larger 
than this; its noſe is all over brown, and its head ornamented 
with white hairs; its neck and breaſt are cloathed with long, 
hairs, like the mane of a lion, and theſe are of a whitiſh co- 
lour ; thoſe of the reſt of its body are of 4 pale yellowiſh tawny 
colour. The monkeys deſcribed under the names they are 
known by among the inhabitants, are, the guariba, cagui, 
ſagouin, cay, Caitaia, macaquo, exquima, bugee, clawan- 
dum, and wandru; which ſee under their ſeveral heads, 
CERCOSIS, K. , in medicine, a preternatural extention and 


tumidity of the female clitoris, as to project beyond the Jabia 
pudendi Cat. Lex. in voc. See CL1TOR1s. 


CEREALES wdiles, two officers of antient Rome, erected un- 
der Julius Ceſar, appointed to have the ar mg EwaRe of the 

corn and grain for the proviſion of the city. They alſo pre- 

ſided in the cerealia. Yives in Auguſt, de Civit. Dei, J. 7. 

c. 20. Heſpin de Orig. Teſt. p. 148. Pitiſc, Lex. Ant. 

T. 1. p. 404, ſeq. Calov. Lex. Jur. p. 173. Sce EDLE, 
cl. 

l ludi, ſolemn ſports held in honour of Ceres, wherein 

the matrons repreſented the grief and lamentation of Ceres 
for the loſs of her daughter I'roſerpine, and her travels to find 
her again. 
The ludi cercales were borrowed by the Romans from the 
Greeks, and were held in the circus for cight days, from the 
12th of April to the 19th incluſive. In them were repreſented 
combats, and raccs of horſe, and other diverſions; as alſo 
with a grand proceſſion of men, women, and gods, called 
pompa cercalis. Kenn, Rom. Ant. Not P. 2. l. 5. c. 7. Fab. 
Theſ. p. 538. 

Pompa CEREALIS, or circenſis, a ſolemn proceſſion of the per- 
ſons who were to engage in the exerciſes and combats of the 
ludi cereales, accompanied with the magiſtrates and ladies of 
quality, as alſo with the ſtatues of the gods, which were car- 
ried in ſtate chariots. Kenn. Rom. Ant. Not. P. 2. 1. 5. c. 7. 

CEREAL1A ſemina, an appellation given by ſome to what we 
call /eguming or pulſe. Caft. Renov. p. 159. 

CEREBELLUM (Cycl.)— Willis and Boerhaave ſuppoſe the 
cerebellum to be the ſeat of the vital principle: but this opinion 
is liable to difficulties. The obſervations of M. de la Peyronie 
ſhew, that wounds in the cerebellum of dogs are not imme- 
diately mortal ; and we have more than one account of per- 
ſons living with a ſchirrhous cercbelſum. See Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 474. Set, 3. and Mem. de l' Acad, Royale des Scienc. 
1705. | 

CEREBRUM (Cycl.) — The brain in fiſh, in general, is very 
ſmall, in reſpect to the great ſize of their he d Ihe inter- 
nal or medullary part is brown, but the external or cortical 
part is fattiſh and whitiſh, The olfactory nerves may be traced 
with 822 eaſe, running in a ſtrait line from the brain to the 
noſtrils. | | 

CEREBRUM jovi, in ichthyology, a name given by Ennius the 
poet to a peculiar fiſh of the labrus kind, called by the gene- 
rality of authors ſcarus: it is diſtinguiſh:d by Artedi from the 


other ſpecies of the ſame genus, by the name of tlie labrus, 
ui ſcarus auctorum eſt, 


CEREFOL IUM, See Cu R VII. | | 

CEREIS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors, and ſuppoſ 
to have been uſed by the antients for the /iliguafrum, or Judas 
tree. Rays Hiſt. v. 1. p. 1717. 

N M, Kngirawm, a compoſition of wax and oil. See 

Ax. 

Some alſo give the denomination to the olewn ceræ, otherwiſe 
called butter of wax. Caſt. & Blanc. Lex. Med. | 

CEREMONIAL, ceremoniale, a book in which is preſcribed the 
order of the ceremonies to be obſerved in certain actions and 
occaſions of ſolemnity and nee 7 
The ceremonial of the Roman church is called ordo Romanus. 
The Roman ceremonial was firſt publiſhed by the biſhop of 
Corcyra, in 1516; at which the college of cardinals were ſo 
ſcandalized, that ſome of them voted to have the author as 
well as book burnt, for his temerity in expoſing the ſacred ce- 
remonies to the eyes of the profane people, he majeſty half 
divine, which they aſcribed to the public worſhip, would be- 
come contemptible, and have the common fate of human 
things, when viewed too near. Vid. Mabill, Muſ. Ital. T. 2. 


Ouvr. des Scav, Marſ. 1689. p 7+, ſeq. . 
CexEMONIAL is alſo uſed for the feed ſyſtem. of rules and ce- 
regulating our be- 


remonies which cuſtom has introduced for 
haviour, and which perſons practiſe towards each other, either 
| out 


out of duty, decency, or civility. Trev. Dict. Univ. Tr. | 


CEREMONIAL, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes the manner 


they are called in Germany. he chief of the expedients 


one place, and the other in another; 2, by ſeniority, ſo that 


CEREMONIAL is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the laws 


God among the antient Jews. 


ITis diſputed whether the obſervation of the ſabbath be a cere- 
monial, or a moral law. See SABRATH,, Cycl. 


M. Porree in 1646, publiſhed a hiſtory of antient ceremonies, 
tracing the riſe, growth, and introduction of each rite into the 
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wherein princes and their embaſladors uſe to receive, and treat 
one another. The cerem:nia! is a kind of law introduced by 
compact, cuſtom, preſcription, &c. which ſovereigns and their 
embaſſadors are to obſerve at their interviews, that none of 
them may either receive more or leſs marks of reſpect than they 
are entitled to. Some diſtinguiſh three occaſions on which 
the ceremonial is to take place : viz. when princes meet in per- 
ſun; when they write to each other; and when they. ſend 
embaſſadors. N | 

The original of the ceremonial is ambition, or the affectation 
of a dignity above others, to which by degrees the quality of 
right has been annexed, and the title of prerogative or pre- 
cedency given. | 

There are endleſs diſputes among Ar about the ceremo- 


— 


nal : ſome endeavouring to be on a level, and ſome to be fu- | 


perior, to others. Numerous ſchemes have been propoſed for 
fixing the place and rank of each prince, but they have not 
been accepted of by any, except ſome alternate princes, as 


which have been N fos;\th;s purpoſe, are 1%, to ac- 
commodate the difference by compromiſe, or alternation, ſo 
that one ſhall precede now, another the next time; or one in 


an elder prince in years ſhall precede a younger without any 
other diſtinction. Vid. Callieres, Manie:e de Negocier avec 
les Souverains, c. 10. Malcb. Lex. Phil. p. 360. See Pa E- 
CEDENCY, Cycl. 


and regulations given by Moſes, relating to the worſhip of 


In which ſenſe it amounts to much the fame with what we 
otherwiſe call /evitical law, and ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from 
the moral, as well as the judicial law. 


The ceremonial law preſcribed the forms, uſages, rites, &c. re- 
lating to ſacred places, utenſils, prieſts, levitts, prophets, con- 
regations, garments, feaſts, ſacrifices, ſabbaths, &c. 
ſt of the ceremonial laws which God gave the Jews had 
ſome relation to thoſe idolatrous cuſtoms which had been eſta- 
' bliſhed among them before the publication of the levitical law. 
God thought fit to adopt ſuch things as the Jews before held 
for ſacred, and appropriate them to his worſhip, but with ſuch 
reſtrictions as would for ever diſtinguiſh his religion from that 
of the falſe gods. Saurin. Diſſert. on Old Teft. P. 1. Diſſ. 5 3. 
460. | =: 
By the multitude of external obſervances Moſes aimed to check 
the inclination which the Hebrews diſcovered to idolatry, and 
oppreſs them, as it were, with the yoke of ceremonies ; that 
they might be induced to deſire their liberty, and the coming of 
their great deliverer with more ardour. Calm. Dict. p. 377. 
Some have dared to call in queſtion the wiſdom and equity of 
many of the ceremonial laws! Spencer has a learned work on 
the Jewich ceremonial laws, and the reaſons of them; wherein 
he endeavours to aſſign reaſons of each ceremony, worthy of 
the wiſdom of God a. The principal view in them all, was to 
ſerve. as a preſervative againſt idolatry, But there was alſo a 


political view in many of them, viz. to keep the Jews ſeparate | 
from the neighbouring nations b; to which may be added a | 
typical reaſon, viz. to ſerve as figures of a new and ſpiritual | 
This laſt reaſon appeared ſo | 


law, and to ſhadow out Chriſt. | 

- eſſential to Origen, that without it the laws given to the Jews 

opgeared to him unworthy of God, and inferior to thoſe of 

he Greeks and Romans e. 5 De legibus Hebræorum ritua- 

libus & earum nationibus. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 6. p. 430. 

Pfaff. Theol. P. 2. c. 3. f. 4. Orig. Homil. 7. in Levit. 
c. 10 SORT, 


ons in the world, repreſented in figures deſigned by Picart, 
with hiſtorical explications, and divers curious diſſertations, 


&c. Ceremonies & Coutumes religeuſes de tous les Peuples du 


Monde, 6 vol. Fol. Amſt. 1723. Mem. de Trev. 1720. p. 
216, ſeq. | es] 


church, and its gradual advancement: to ſuperſtition therein. 
FTraite des anciennes Ceremonies, Amſt. 1646. 12%. Nouv. 
Rep. Lett. T. 54. p. 128, ſeq. 


CEREMONY (Cycl.) — We have an ample and magnificent | 
account of the religious ceremonies and cuſtoms of all the nati- | 


CER 


adoption of heathen cerehzonies. Aringh, Rom. Subterr. iy 

I. 1. c. 21. M4iddl, Let, from Rome p. 68, ſeq. Ip 
The near conformity obſervable between the ceremonies and 
obſervances of the Jews and Egyptians, has occaſioned a {tron 

diſpute, whether the Jewiſh ceremonies be imitations of thoſe 
practiſed by the Egyptians, or the Egyptian ceremonies copied 
originally from the Jews. Among the antient Romans the 
Jewiſh and Egyptian ſuperſtitions were commonly confound. 
ed, and held equally odious. Sweton, in Tiber. c. 36. ' Tay 
Annal. I. 2. | : 
Marſham maintains, in his canon chronicus, that in man 


- things, as in the ceremony of circumciſion, Moſes imitated the 


Egyptians ; in which opinion he ſeems followed by Spencer 
de legibus Hebræbrum ritualibus; and in his diſſertation 4 Urim 
& Thummim, where the levitical worſhip and prieſthood are 
deduced from the Egyptian. In this God is ſuppoſed to have 
condeſcended to the weakneſs of the Jews, and to prevent their 
communication with the Egyptians, giving them the ſame laws 
and rites among themſelves. This ſyſtem Witſius in his E. 
ptiaca has endeavoured to refute. Others maintain thatthe 
Jewiſh 'rites were the originals from which all the heathen 
cuſtoms were borrowed. Of which number are Huctius in 
his demon/iratio evangelica, and his quee/{tones Alnetanæ de bon 
cordia rationis & fidet 3 Bochart in his Phaleg ; Voſſius de ich- 
lalatria; and others. Walch. Lex. Phil. p. 362. Calm. Dic. 
Bibl. T. 1. p. 377. q 
Dr. Middleton has given a fine diſcourſe on the conformity 
between the popiſh and pagan ceremonies, which he exemplifies 
in the uſe of incenſe, holy water, lamps, and candles before 
the ſhrines of the ſaints, votive gifts or offerings round the 
ſhrines of the deceaſed, &c. In effect, the altars, images, croſſes, 
proceſſions, miracles and legends ; nay even the very hierar- 
chy, pontificate, religious orders, &c. of the preſent Romans, 
he ſhews are all copied from their heathen anceſtors . Who 
then can doubt of the idolatry of popery, when we ſee the pre- 
ſent people of Rome worſhipping at this day in the ſame tem- 
ples, at the ſame altars; ſometimes the ſame images, and al- 
ways with the ſame ceremontes as the old Romans * ? — [* Miy- 
dlet. Lett. from Rome. p. 15, ſeq. See alſo Fabric. Biblioth, 
Antiq. c. 4. F. 6. „Id. ibid. p. 69, ſeq. ] a 
Ceremony is alſo applied to thoſe reſpects and honours which 
people pay to each other, out of mere civility and good breeding, 
China is the land of ceremonies. The Chineſe have annexel 
ſuch an idea of reſpe& and gravity to certain garments, that 
the miſſionaries dare not ſay maſs without their boots on. 
Mem. de Trev. 1724. p. 1792. 
Habit of C:xtmony denotes the ornaments and external badges 
of a proſeſſion, dignity, or office. 
Officers of CEREMONv, thoſe whoſe buſineſs is to ſee the cuſtom- 
ary ceremonies duly obſerved in actions of pomp and ſolemniij. 
Such are marſhals, ſerjeants at arms, &c. ; 
In our court is a maſter and aſſiſtant of the ceremonies : the 
French have a grand maſter of the ceremonies, as well as a maſter 
and aſſiſtant In churches of the Romiſh communion there 
are alſo maſters of the ceremonies, to ſee that every thing be 
rformed as preſcribed in the ritual. : 1 
CEREPOLLUM, in botany, a name uſed by Pliny to 50 
the gingidium, an umbelliferous plant of the nature of the cnet- 
vil or cerefolium; and it is very probable that this name 1597 
ly a falſe. ſpelling of that word. Columella makes m_ 
follum and gingidium different, but it may only be that 4 
ferent ages they applied theſe names to different ſpecies 0 5 
ſame genus of umbelliferous plants. Neophytus tells ub, — 
the gingidium of the antients was called by the later en 
biſacutum, a name very well expreſſing its feeds which aue b 
and ſlender, and are pointed at both ends. 

CEREUS. See TorCH-thiftle, = | 8 
CERIGO, in natural hiſtory, a name by which many * 17 
have called that remarkable American animal called the 9} 

ſum. See OpossUM.' | 


$uage carigueya; and it is probable that this name cerigo | 
pa world as a proper name, and uſed as ſuch by NM 
| Barlzus, Nieremberg, and many others. 


153 
genus of plants, the characters of which are thele : thee * 
perianthium divided into five equal ſegments, and re 
of 2 ing” 


— — — 


petal, which forms a thick cylindric tube, with a bellied 17 


n 
divided ints five ſegments at the extremity, and naked = 


Many of them were borrowed from Judaiſm, but more as it 
mould ſeem from heatheniſm. Some will have the intr oduc- 


tion of pagan rites into chriſtianity to have been contrived by | 


"the. intrigues and er of the clergy, who found their advan- 
tage in reviving and propagating impoſtures, which had been 
of old ſo profitable to their 8 Others alledge, that 

the genius of Rome was ſo ſtrongly turned to fanaticiſm and 
ſuperſtition, that they were forced, in condeſcenſion to the hu- 
mour of the people, to accommodate and dreſs up their new 


igioh to the modes and fopperies of the old ont. Tis on 


"this laſt principle that ſeveral of theit own writers defend the 
p £8 2 ) $84 CI VV 4 4 74 Pb) TH 5 3 . 01 (SL, 


h " 
the anther are acute and erect, The germen o the P 
is divided into four parts z the ſtyle is lender, 
of the ſtamina ; and the ſtigma is obtuſe. 
poſed of two oval bodies, plane on the inſide, 42 
the out; each having a rim round the edge, r- round) 
two cells, which do-not open. The ſeeds are fing in theof® 
and pointed. The eſſential character of this genus 61. * 
mouth of the flower. Linne; Gen. Plant. . 
Hons y-wort. Oh, A ef 

Cary THA, amotzig the antients, was uſed by ſome to<3p'® 

ſubſtance called Fn 


Cm. — — <—_ — ” © —_ 


* 


* This is a yellow matter collected into Jumps on the 
of the hinder — of bees, and is ſuppoſed by the ge- 
erality of the world to be real yellow WAX. 1 his, however, 
7 error, fince it has none of the qualities of WAX, and is only 
the Farina of flowers which the bees probably feed upon, and 
which after having paſſed through their bowels becomes wax. 
See Wx. ns 
wax-/lone, a name uſed by ſome old authors for 
CG: 2223 called cerachates. See the article 
Es. 3 
NU A, in ichthyography, the name of a ſmall freſh water 
6ſh, called by others the aurata, aſpredo, and perca minor, or 
ſmall pearch, and in Engliſh the ruffe. It is very much of the 
ſhape and figure of the common pearch, ſeldom, at its utmoſt 
owth being known to exceed fix inches; and it differs in this 
alſo, that it has none of thoſe black tranſverſe lines with which 
the back and fides of the common pearch are variegated. Its 
ſcales are moderately large, and are fo bent and fimbriated, or 
ſerrated at their x Fra that they make the whole fiſh very 
rough. It has alſo a very large quantity of a viſcous matter 
adhering to its ſcales. Its back is of a yellowiſh green; its 
ſides are of a pale and obſcure yellow, but about its gills it is 
of a-fine bright gold colour. nd its 
ſides, and fins, except thoſe under the belly, are variegated 
with black ſpots. Its mouth is moderately large, and its jaws 
rough, in the manner of a file; and it has one long back fin, 
the anterior rays of which are rigid and prickly. It is caught 
in many of our rivers, as the Yare at Norwich, &c. Willugb- 
bys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 334. , b Shs | 
CEROCHYTOS, Knpoxvr®- yen, in antiquity, a method of 
painting in wax, melted and coloured with pigments for the 
purpoſe, and applied with pencils, Pim. Hiſt. Nat. I. 35. c. 
11. & l. 21. c. 14. Du Cange, Gloff. Gr. T. 1. p. 647. 
The word is compounded of x»yS-, cera, wax, and xd, fundo, 
I melt down. | £7 
CEROMA (Cycl.) — The name ceroma is ſometimes applied by 
antient phyſicians to a cerate or cerecloth. Planch. Lex. Med. 


. 148. | apt | | 
Ke champions ready to engage in the palzftra having ſtrip- 
ped themſelves naked, were firſt anointed with oil, then ſtrewed 
over with duſt, to which was laſtly added wax. From the laſt 
ingredient, this compoſition was denominated #1pujue, cerbma, 
from cera, wax. Fabr. Thel. p. 53. 
CEROMANTIA, ehr, an antient method of divination, 


by means of wax melted over a veſſel of water, ind let drop in 
three diſtin ſpaces, obſetv tuatioh, diſtance, 


8 85 
and concretion of che drops. Port. Arch. Græc. 1. 2. c. 18. 
353. See Dux Kriox, Cel. ps 
CEROSTROTUM, «1porporer, in antient writers, denotes a ſort 
of picture compoſed of pieces of Horn; anſwering tb. what a- 
miong us is called Mofaic work. PH. Hift, Nat. I. 11. c. 37. 
Panels Architect. I. 4. c. 6. Tub. Theſ. p. 535. See Mo- 
SAIC, Cycl. Cont ans gat Ga Bs ee EE. 
Some write the word cereſtratum, and ſuppoſe it primarily to 
denote a ſort of pavement compoſed of pieces of wood, inlaid 
and joined with flips of horns, variouſly coloured and figured. 
ge Law ine goes. 00tles 20100 Oe”. AR. 
Salmaſius will alſo have cero/trird'to denote à method of phint- 
ing, or enamelling with wax, otherwife called rich it. Sal- 

maſ. Exerc. ad Solin. p. 231. C. See CxxoctyTos. | 
CERPASUS, in natural hiffory, à Hate Pen Ufanius to a 
poiſonous drug of the Abyflines,; probably the ſame with the 
18 of the . IN : a 


. . 


RRUS, in botany, r by many authbrs tb the ægi- 


lops, or bitter oak ; or oak that has large acorns, and a prickly 
cup. Aldrov. Dendr. p. 253 1 
Cen aus, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome of the vid writers, 
Pliny, Martial, and others, to the fiſh called by che 
of writers ſtharis, by ſonie Nena candida; It is of 
kind, according to the Artedian' „and is diſti 
from the other 
the middle of each ſide, fins red. See 
che article 8 AR Us. OD 
CERTHIA, in z6otoþy, the nia e'of a bird made by Lirinizus 2 
diſtinct genus of the order of the pic. The 
this are, that the bill is not flatiat the end, but round in figure, 


e ſparus 


and the pectoral and tall 


and pointed, and ſomewhat hocked, and the tail rigid. There 


is but one known bird of this fpecies;which'is the reptatrix, or 
creeper, | Linnei Syſtem. Nataræ, p. 45. n 
Ibis ſmall bird is called in Enylifh the creeper, from its elimb- 
5 ing and running up the branches of trees, ich it does ih the 
| fatne manner with the woodpecker, and has thence by ſome 
deen ranked among the birds of that gerus, but improperly 3 
its toes being placed as in the ty of birds; and not two 
of them behind, as is the diſtinguiſhing character of the wood- 
it is an extremely ſmall bird, ſcarce exteedingthewren in ſize ; 
WT beak is long, hooked, flender and ſhatp ; its tongue is not 
onger than che beak, 2s it is in all the woodpeckers, but it ter- 
finates, as in thoſe birds, in a bony point; its throat, breaſt; 
 Mdkelly are wHite; its ruinp'vf a tawney colour; and 
1 pf the kame, but mottled a If | 
t tus is of a ſome what more duſky and deep colour. It has 
. ſpot over the eye 3 Ts long wing Teathers | 
+ VOL. I. | y 


ts belly is white; and its back, 
See the article SCAPULA, 


l 


CErusE of r | m 
| iſtitnguiſhed | _ powered, mixed with ſpirit of nitre, and diſtilled in Ar 
jes of that genbs by its raving a Black ſpot in | till 


characters of 


| its back | 
with white, as is alſo the head, | 


are ſome all over brown, others brown tip'd with white; the 
ſmaller feathers of its wings are blackiſh, and its tail is very 
long in proportion to its ſize, and is ſtiff and rigid, as in the 
woodpecker kind ; all the feathers of it are of a browniſh co- 
lour, It climbs trees exactly as the woodpecket, in Which it 
it greatly affiſted by the rigidity of its tail. It builds in holes 
of trees, and lays a great number of eggs, ſometimes eighteen 
or twenty. Ray's Ornithol. p. 100. 
CERVICARIA, in botany, a term uſed by ſome authors 
| preſs the thapſia of the ſhops, or leſſer libanotis of Theoph 
7 Bauhin, V. 3. p. 164. 
CERVICARIA is alſo a name given by ſome to the trache- 
lium. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
CERVICEM fectentium primus, in anatomy, a name given by 
Spigelius, and ſome others, to a muſcle of the neck, called by 
Cowper, Winſlow, and Albinus, by a much ſhorter name, the 


longus colli. 


CERVICIS tertivs, in anatomy, a name given by Fallopius and 
others, to a muſcle called by Albinus tranſverſalis cetvicis, and 
by Winflow, tranſverſalis magnus. 

CERVIX (C * Cervix of the ſcapula, denotes the head of 
the ſhoulder blade, or that upper proceſs whoſe ſinus receives 
the head of the humerus, Drake, Anthtop. 1. 4. c. 6. p. 406. 
(cl, 

CERUSE,(Cy:/.)or S che ſame with what we popularly 
call white lead, though ſometimes a diſtinction is made, and the 
appellation ceruſe reſtrained to the purer, clearer,and finer ſort, 
by way of oppoſition to the coarſer, which is called ſimply 
white lead. Smith, Art of paint. p. 15, ſeq. 

The manner of preparing ceruſe in quantities at Venice is de- 
fcribed by Sir Phil. Vernatti. The plates for this purpoſe are 
large, and about the thickneſs of a knife's ba k, and rolled up, 
but ſo as that the ſurfaces no where touch, Each roll is put in 
a ſeveral pot, wherein it is upheld by a little bar from the bot- 
tom, that it may not touch the vinegar, which is alſo put into 
the pot, to effect the converſion. e pots are then covered 
with a plate of lead as cloſe as may be, and over this with a board; 
after which they are let down into a bed of horſe dung, big 
enough to contain 400 pots. After three weeks conti nuance 
the pots are taken up, the plates unrolled, laid on a board, and 
beaten with battledores till all the flakes come off, which, when 
* good, are hard, thick, and weighty; when other- 
wiſe, porous and light, and ſometimes black or burned, if the 
dung proves not well ordered: ſometimes alſo there will be no 
flakes, or ceruſe at all. From the beating table it is catried to 
the mill, ground with water between two ſtones to an almoſt 
impalpable fineneſs: laſtly, it is moulded into ſmall parcels, and 
expoſed to the ſun to dry, and harden for uſe, Vernatti in 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 138. p. 935, ſeq. | . 

Cenvss, in Alelle is uſed externally in ointment, of dry 
powders, ſprinkling it on old ulcers, watery running ſores; &c. 
Inwardly it is accounted poiſonous, or at leaſt In dangerous. 

Cxivst, in the manufacture of China. — The Chineſe make an 

ulſe of this preparation of lead, which it is eaſier to ſee the ad- 

vantages of, than to comprehend the manner in which they 

xte brought about. The China veſſels, when they have been 

baked and finiſhed as to the matter, and even covered with 

their varniſh, will yet receive into their very ſubſtance, the 

colqurs which thoſe people mix up with an addition of ceruſe, 

and, as ſome of the old accounts ſay of coppetas and ſaltpetre; 

pat though theſe latter [ngrevierits had uſe to be added, the ce- 

- ruſe alone fupplies their place at this time, at leaſt in very ma- 

ny things, It would be worth while to try an idmixture of 

cer#ſe. with the colours uſed in painting on glaſs, and this, after 

a fecond baking, l be found to incotporate itſelf 

in the fame manner that it does inte China ware; and recover 
the long loſt ſecret of letting in the firotig 

hurting the tranſparence. Gblerv. WES Oe 

a preparation of the regulus of that . 

rt 


0 ex- 
2 


colours without 


till no mote fumes will rife. What remains at the böttom 
being pulverized and waſhed ſweet, makes the ceryſe ahtHimonii; 
a medicine preſcribed as a diuretic, and by ſome reckoned equal 


to the mineral beroar. Some prepare the c24uſe by ſuſing and 
fulrtrinating the regulus with nitte in ſubſtance ; the produce 
_ of, which is a "fixed powder called the caſe of antimony. 
Dine. Diſpenſ. P. 2. SeR. 15. p. 276. Tiichmey, Inſt. Chem. 
5 2. C. 1 i. p. 165. & c. 17. p. 232. Stahl. Phil. Printe. Chem. 
F. 2. nne He EI 
CERVULA, or CEA yvLvs, in middle-age writers; a kind of 
pots celebrared by pagans, and after theit exainpte; by the 
chriſtians, 'on New Yeat's Day; whefi they run, about in 
maſquerade, dreſſed in imitation of deer, arid othet beaſts. 
We find divers cenſures of the fathers; arid decrees of coun- 
cils againſt the 'obſervance* of this ceremony. Even litanies 
were compoſed, and faſting preſcribed, for that day, ad calcu - 
dn gentillum conſuetudinem. Di Cange, Gloſf Lat. T. 1. p. 
940. Item Go . 5 1 p. 638. Bb. Ofig,Ecdleſ. I. 20. 
Si. . Y. 3. Selm. Glo. p. 133. NY rr 
CERVUS, che fag. In the Linnzah ſyſtem of zoolagy, this 
makes a diſti enus of animals, the chatacters of which are, 
that they are of the order of the pecora; and have horns hairy 
while young, but growing ſmooth after wards, renewed every 
year, ſolid, and owing from the points. Theſc are gene- 
6 * FRAY | rally 


* 


o ES 


rally branched, and the females ſeldom have them. The crea- 
| tures of this genus are the ſtag, the camelopardalis, the capre- 
olus, the rein deer, the tragelaphus, the hippelaphus, and the 
elk. Linnei Syſtem. Natur. p. 41. See DEER, 

Txxvus velans, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to 
the ſtag fly, or ſtag-horned beetle, a kar large ſpecies of beetle 
with horns ſloped, and ſomewhat like thoſe of a ſtag. It is of 
a blackiſh colour, and its horns are uſually of the ſame colour, 
though in ſome of a purpliſh caſt, and in ſome few they have 
been found of the colour of red coral. They are an inch and 
half, or more, in length, when full grown. eſe are of great 
uſe to the creature, as it can at pleaſure cloſe their points to- 
| her, and take faſt hold of any thing with them, as a crab or 
ſter does with the end of its claws, The eyes are hard, 
prominent, and of a pale colour; and near theſe it has two pair 
ol antennz; ſo that the horns in this creature are a ſingular 
thing, and are not antennæ of a particular kind. It has fix 
legs, of which the firſt pair are much the ſtrongeſt and longeſt. 

e males of this ſpecies are much ſmaller than the females. 
This is the kind of ſtag-beetle uſually found in Eſſex, and ſome 
other counties ;- but beſide this we have another ſpecies which 
is produced of a hexapode worm, frequently found in old 
wood, This ſpecies is of a deeper black than the former, and 

its horns ſend out only one branch. Ray's Hift. Inf. p. 74- 
CERYX, in natural hiſto „a name by which Pliny, and other 
old authors have called the three genera of ſhell ſince di- 
ſtinguiſhed under the names of buccinum,purpura,and murex. 
This, however, is a confuſion that has obtained alſo in later 
times; and though we have long had theſe three names, yet 
ſcarce any author has avoided the confounding the ſeveral ſhells 
ſignified by them, till a late French author, who, from the ſhape 
3 mouth, and ſome other obvious and invariable characters, 
has eſtabliſhed the three genera, or, as he calls them, families, 


in ſuch an exact manner, that want of obſervation alone can 


occaſion errors in regard to them hereafter. Hiſt. Nat. Eclair. 
p. 281. See BucciINUM. + * # 
Cexxx, in antiquity. The ceryces were a ſort of public mini- 
ſters, appointed to proclaim, or publiſh things aloud in aſſem- 
lies. 
The ceryces among the Greeks, anſwered to the præcenes among 
the Romans, See PRAco. 1 FLEE 
Our cryers have only a ſmall part of their office and authority. 
There were two kinds of ceryces, civil and ſacred. 
CivilCzxyces. Thoſe appointed to call aſſemblies, and make 
ſilence therein; alſo to go on meſſages, and do the office of our 
heralds, &c. Frith. Antiq. Homer. I. 2. c. 5. p. 128. Lake- 
mak. Ant. Græc. Sacr. P. 2. c. 2. f. 3. | : 
Sacred CERYCES, "Irgoxngvxx, were a fort of prieſts whoſe office 
was to proclaim filence in the public games, and ſacrifices, 
__- publiſh the names of the conquerors, proclaim feaſts, and the 
like. Pollux. in Onomaſt. I. 4. c. 12. §. 91. 
I be prieſthood of the ceryces was annexed to a particular fami- 
ly, the deſcendants of x, ſon of Eumolpus. To them it 
* KA belonged to lead ſolemn victims to ſlaughter. Lakemak, 
Antiq. Grac. Sacr. P. 2. c. 1. F. 3- 5 
Before the ceremonies began they called ſilence in the aſſembly, 
by the formula, EvPnpare ovyn was ir hunt, anſwering to the fa- 
_ vete linguis of the Romans. When the ſervice was over, 0 


CESARE, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the ſecond 


& 
wherein the major propoſition, concluſion, are univerſal 
negatives, and the minor an univerſal affirmative. Such is, 

CE No man who betrays his 8 deſerves praiſe. 
SA Every virtuous man merits praiſe. # go 
Therefore no man who betrays his country is virtuous. 


Walch. Lex. Phil p. 368. | 


common daucus ſylveſtris, wild carrot, or birds 
EIS EEE a EE Sho ee HE, 
" CESSATION, the act of intermitting, diſcontinuing, or inter- 
tupting the courſe of any thing, work, action, or the like. 
Cay. L Jur. p. 177. Trev. Dict. Univ. T. 1. p. 1579. 
Cxss Arion of arms, an armiſtice, or occaſional truce. "Tee 
Trvuce, Cycl. . ee 


CEsts, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 1 the 
1907's 


When the commander of a place finds things reduced to an 
extremity, ſo that he muſt either ſurrender, or ſacrifice the gar- 


riſon inhabitants to the mercy of the enemy, he plants a 
white flag on the breach, or beats the chamade ; on which a 
ceſſation of arms, and hoſtilities commences, to pe room for 
eapitulation, See CAPITULATION, Cycl. and 7.8 2 
. CESTRATUM, a work enamelled, or painted with a ceſtron. 
be word is alſo written cero/trotum and cero/tratum. Plin.Hiſt. 
Nat. I. 11. c. 37. Vitruv. Archit. I. 4. c. 6. Turneb. Adverſ. 
I. 13. C. 24. Salmo. Exerc. ad Solin. p. 545. Pitife. Lex. 
Ant. T. 1. p. 410. See CEROSTROTUM. | | 
CESTREUS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the mullet kind, 
but having a much ſmaller and narrower head, and its ſides 
© variegated with much ſhorter longitudinal lines; it is eaten in 


CESTROPHENDONA, in the antient mili 


CESTRUM, «5, in the materia medica of the 
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— 


— 
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CE 


e tell us wonders of its effects in the ſtone. 
EKA, in de 


CET 


a ta * 
kind of dart, or miſſive weapon, balanced n * COMmpourg 


/ hers like, 
arrow, and caſt by a large ſling ; uſed chief the ien 
nians, in their wars — 4 Perſus, with — Maceds. 
The word is compoſed of agree. a ſort of dart called 
Latins tragula, and cp, funda, a fling. Liv. |, 2 
Lipf. Poliorcet. 4. Dial. 3. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. We 
Aquin, Lex. Mil. T. 1. p. 199. . 

wen to a plant often mentioned, but very ill exnpla: 
by the generality of writers. Dioſorides fays, apy G5. 5 
called it alſo pſuchrotrophon from its growing in = 
places, and that the Latins called it betony or ſerrata; and ſ : 
roſemary. It ſeems very ſtrange to us to hear the ſame = 
called by three names, which, with us, exprels three ſuch y 
different ones; but when we examine the deſcription, we fl 
that what we call roſemary is wholly left out of the numbe 
for its leaves are ſaid to be ſinuated, or cut in, and indented £ 
bout the edges. They generally uſe the oak leaves as the os 
known leaf to reſemble them to, but theſe are not ſo deeply o 
ſo acutely cut as thoſe of the cęſtrum; and as to the — 1 
the plant mentioned by the other two names, we have not on. 
ly this account of Dioſcorides to prove it, but Apuleius con- 

rms it, and Pliny exprefly ſays, that the ſame plant which 
was called by the Gauls betony, was called by the Romans in 
his time ſerrata, The whole queſtion therefore turns, whether 
this was the plant called at this time betony, or that called ſer. 


ratula; but the deſcription helps us out in that, and the leaves 


of our betony not being ſinuated at all, it remains evident, tht 


our ſaw wort, or ſerratula, is the ce/?rum and pſuchrotrophon of 
the Greeks, and the betonica or vettonica of the Lain and 


ſometimes their roſmarinus. | 
Pliny and Apuleius ſeem indeed to have perplexed this enqui 


by ſaying, that the leaves of betony or ce/trum were like Nl 


of the dock; but it is plain that in this caſe they have 
not diſtinguiſhed between betonica and brittanica; nay, 
Pliny himſelf in one place makes theſe the ſame, ſpeaking of 
betony, and ſo does Apuleius; they ſay the plant called beto- 
ny or brittanica was called ce/trum, &c. by the Greeks, This 
explains their mentioning the leaves to be like docks; for Di- 
oſcorides in his deſcription of the brittanica ſays, that its leaves 
are like thoſe of the dock, which is very juſt, this plant being 
the great hydrolapathum, or water dock, but no way reſem- 
bling the beton. | 


CETACEOUS, \Cyed.) in a proper ſenſe, denotes only thoſe 


large fiſh which are viviparous, or breed their young within 


their own bodies, and have no gills, but lungs, with which they 


breath like quadrupeds, having but one pair of fins, and giving 
ſuck to their young. Roy, Col. Loc. Word. p. 98. Has l. 
Collect. Noe 531. 3. P. 27, ſeg. 


| Theſe ſcarce differ in any thing from quadrupeds, except 


the want of feet. They have no air bladder, but are en- 
abled by the air they receive into the lungs in reſpiration, 


to render their bodies . equiponderant to water. Ray, Will 


of Creat. P. 1. p. 26. See Arr bladder. 


ETACEOUS, in the ordinary uſe, is alſo extended to all large 


fiſh, called by the Latins bellue marine, or ſea beaſts. 


| el | In which view, cetaceous fiſhes are divided into greater, in- 
dlſmiſſed the people with this formula, Aa apινν, Ite miſſa el. | 


cluding the whale kind, properly ſo called; and leſſer, to 
which belong the — ſhark, dog fiſh, &c. Theſe lat 


ter are more properly called cartilaginous fiſhes. 


The ſea fox is ranked by. authors in the claſs of cw 
cartilaginous fiſhes, not Hat, called alſo galeolæ; whoſe ſpe 
cific difference conſiſts in, this, that they have two bt 
five gills, or branchiz, on each ſide, u hanging fron 
the fins, which in the males are under the belly on each 
ſide the navel. Jour. des Scav. T. 2. p. 214. See Ga 


Of the cetaceous kind, properly ſo called, there are dies 


ſpecies: ſome without teeth, or tube to. caſt up Watt“! 


. others with teeth and a water tube; and others with a lay? 


Jong horn. Hough. loc. cit. | 1 
RACH, an officinal, agglutinant plant; the ſame 1. 
what is otherwiſe denominated aſplenizm and ſcolopend''t% 
Pharm. Coll. Reg. Med. Lond. p. 121. © Gorr- Med. Dei 
voc. a - Bun. Diſpenſ. P. 2. Sect. 2. n. 115 
ASPLENIUM and SCOLOPENDRIUM. | | . 
This plant ſtands recommended as an excellent diurenc 1 
promoter of the menſes. The whole plant is to be uſed, by 
ſhould be gathered in the month of September. It is 5.05 
ſome in jaundices, in quartan agues, and in o ons [a 
ſpleen ; but it is much neglected in the preſent bc 
ſome parts of Eſſex, where it is common on the walls — 
churches, and on the tombs in the church yards, 2 Pharm | 
7 

„ in antiquity, a ſmall leathern ſhield, uſed 5 
Spaniards, Moors, and even Britons. Vid. Tacit. Vit. 
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C. . | N 25 | e | 
The African cetre are add by Pliny to have been impenetrds 
and made of el 


many places, but is accougted much inferior to the mullet. | 
 Geſner. de Aquat. p. 650. See the article Muc1s. - 
( ES | RON. Karge, in antiquity, the . f 1c -Tagf 
painted, or enamelled, in horn, or ivo Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 
Fab. Thel. p. 545. Pu. 


* 
6. 
{ 
13 44 
#.' 4 a 


7 ephants ſkins. Pin. Hifl. Nat. I. 11. © | 
Di af Pitiſe, Lex. Ant. Aquin. Lex. Milit. T. 1: p. 199: 7; 

| vial The cetra was much the ſame with the pelta. henee II 

wa | 33 C, II. 

4 Yiu! | 


gw T. 1. p. / calls the Macedonians Peltaſfæ, cetruti. Liv. I. 28. c. * 


xr 


* 


n Ib. I. 31. c. 36. See FITA. 
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CETUS, ( Gel) in aſtronomy, is alfo called cete, balena, druco, 


 urſus marinus, belluds mon/trum marinum, piſtrix, ophus, or- 
2 or „Leto. Vital. Lex. Math. p.83. voc. belena. 
olf. Lex. Math. : h . 
in lieu of piſces, repreſents the parents of the virgin 
N Boachim and N Schickard, the fiſh which 
Frallowed Jonas; Wigelius, the pope's triple crown and keys; 
alſo the croſs of the Teutonic knights. LT 
Cetus is repreſented by the poets as the ſea monſter whic ep: 
tune, at the ſuit of the nymphs, ſent to devour Andromeda, 
for the pride of her mother, and which was killed by Perſeus. 
In the mandible of cetus,is a variable ſtar, which appears and 
diſappears 8 paſſing thro the ſeveral degrees of mag- 
nitude, both increaſing and diminiſhing, in about 333 days. 
Heve!, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 66, p. _ Marald. in Mem. 
| Scienc. an. 1719. p. 122, leq. 
ee pens: Pan bee Ckrackous and WHALE. 
CEVADILLA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
hordeum cauſticum Indicum, or Indian cauſtic barley. Park. 
| t. p. 1625. 
755 3 a name given by ſome authors to the tea - tree. 
in. Pin. p. 247. 
cHlACk, in the 3 is taken in the ſame ſenſe, as beat upon 
the hand ; itis applied to a horſe when hishead is not ſteady, but 
he toſſes up his noſe, and ſhakes it all of a ſudden, to ayoid 
the ſubjection of the bridle. Turkiſh horſes have this fault 
frequently. We ſay, they beat upon the hand; and the beſt 
bits, nor the beſt hand, can never fx their heads. Croats or 
Croatian horſes, are alſo ſubject to chack upon the hand; which 
proceeds from this, that their bars are too ſharp and ridged, or 


ſo gentle. If a horſe had not too ſenſible, or too tender a 
mouth, he would not beat upon the hand : but in order to fix 
and ſecure his head, you need only to put under his naſe-band 
2 ſmall flat band of iron, bent archwiſe, which anſwers to a 
martingale. This will hinder him to beat upon the hand, but 
will not break him of the habit ; for as ſoon as the martingale 
is taken off; he will fall into the ſame vice again. Guil. Gent. 
Dict. in voc. ö 
CHADCHOD, in Jewiſh 2 Ezekiel mentions chad- 
chad among the ſeveral merchandizes which were brought to 
Tyre. The old interpreters not very well knowing the mean- 
ing of this term, continued it in their tranſlation. bt, Jerom 
acknowledges that he could not diſcover the ſignification of it. 
The Chaldee interprets it pearls ; others think that the onyx, 
ruby, carbuncle, c al, or diamond is meant by it *,— 
Exel. xxvii. 16. Þ Calmet. Dit. Bibl. in voc. ] 
 CHALA cancrorum. See CRABs claws. e. 
CHEROPHYLLUM, chervil, in botany, &c. See CRERvIIL. 
CHEARUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Strabo, and ſome 
Other of the old Greek writers, to the 
capriſcus. Rondeletius and Salvian were the firſt who properly 
deſcribed this fiſh. See the article GOA r-. 


acanthopterygious fiſhes, the characters of which are theſe : 


ſmall bones: the body is compreſſed, broad, thin, and ſhort : 
the back has but one fin, which reaches all . the tail 
is large, and there are in all ſix fins beſide it: 


contiguous to each other, and flexile: the ſcales are rough; 
and the eyes are not covered with the ſæin of the head. The 
ſpecies of this genus are theſe; 1. The black chetodon, varie- 
gated with yellow lunulated ſpots. This is a Brafilian fiſh, 
called the puru, or acarauna major. 2. The chetodon, with 
a forked tail, and a prickle on each ſide near the tail. This 
is the acarauna of the Braſilians: its ſcales are black. 3. The 
ſquare chætodan, with many ſpines about the head. This is 
the ſquare acarauna, or nautis vitula. 4. The black chætodon, 
with two ſpines upon the head, and four crooked tranſverſe 


lines on each fide. This is the guarerua of the Braſilians. 
Artedi, Gen. Piſc. 36. | RG 


8 ice: the ice · houſe for this purpoſe need only be a 
ole dug in the ground on the ſide of a hill, from the bottom 
of which they can eaſily carry out adrain, to let out the water 
Which is * at any time from the ice, that it may 
not melt and ſpoil the reſt. If the is tolerably dry, 
2 do not line the ſides with any thing, but leave them naked, 
and only make à covering of thatch over the top of the hole: 
this pit they fill either with pure ſnow, or elſe with ice taken 


PW 


aud then lay in the ice, not letting it any where touch 


: = 2 


edged, ſo that they can't bear the preſſure of a bit, tho' never 


we now - call the 


 CHETODON, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of the | 


the branchioſtege membrane on each fide contains four or five | 


e mouth is | 
ſmall, the lips may be opened and extended, but naturally they ; 
cover a part of the teeth : the teeth in the jaws are oblong, 


he name is originally Greek, and is derived from xaira, 2 
thin filament, and int, a tooth, and expreſſes that the teeth | 
may be divided into thin and fine filaments, reſembling briſtles. 


CHAFE, or Cyaring of a 6. in the ſea language, is ſaid of a 


rope that is galled or | or when the rope rubs againſt | 
thing, | : | KEI | 
The cable is chafed in the hawſe, ſignifies that it is fretted or be- 


n to be worn out there. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 3. in voc. 
-HAFF. Great uſe is made of chaff in ſome places of Italy to 


from the pureſt and cleateſt water; becauſe they do not uſe it 
as we do in England, to ſet the bottles in, but really mix it 
F 2 the wine. They firſt cover the bottom of the hole with 


the fides, but rimming in a large bed of chaff all the why be⸗ 
tween: they thus carry on the filling to the top, and then co- 
ver the ſurface with cha, and in this manner it will keep as 
long as they pleaſe. 
When they take any of it out for uſe, they wrap the lump up 
in chaff, and it may then be carried to any diſtant place, with- 
out waſte or running. Phil Tranſ. No 8. 

CHAF ERY, in the iron works, the name of one of the two 
principal forges. The other is called the firery. | When the 
iron has been wrought at the finery into what is called an 
ancony or ſquare maſs, hammered into a bar in its middle, but 
with its two ends rough, the buſineſs to be done at the chafery 
is the reducing the whole to the ſame ſhape, by hammering 
down theſe rough ends to the ſhape of the middle part. Ray's 
Engliſh Words. 

CHAFFERS, in our ſtatutes, ſeems to ſignify wares or mer- 
chandize. 3 Edw. IV. c. 4. 

The original French of the ſtatute is chafares. 

CHAFFING of the fleſh in infants. See Ix ANT. 

CHAIN (Cycl.) The chain of 66 feet, commonly called Gun- 
ter s chain, is very convenient for ſurveying. It is divided 

into 100 links, each of which conſequently will be 7 785 
inches; whence it is eaſy to reduce any number of thoſe links 
to feet, or any number of feet to links. Treat. Pract. Geom. p. 5. 
This chain is entirely adapted to Engliſh meaſures; and its 
chief convenience is in finding readily the numbers contained 
in a given field. Where the proportions of ſquare feet and 
acres differ, the chain, to have the ſame advantages as Gunter's 
chain, muſt alſo be varied. Thus in Scotland, the chain ought 
to be of 74 feet, or 24 Scotch ells, if no regard be had to the 
difference between the Scotch and Engliſh foot ; but if _ 
be had to this difference, the Scotch chain ought to conſiſt of 
74 3 Engliſh feet, or 74 feet 4 inches, and $ of an inch. This 
chain being divided into 100 links, each of theſe will be 8 +235 
inches. Treat. Pratt. Geom. p. 6. See Foot and Acre. 

CHrains, in ſhip-building, are thoſe irons to which the ſhrowds 
of the maſts are made faſt to the charn-walls, Guill, Gent. 
Dict. P. 3. in voc. 

CHAIN-WALLS, in a ſhip, are the broad timbers which are 
made jetting out of her ſides, to which, with chains, the 
ſhrowds are faſtened, and by them ſpread out, the better to 
ſecure the maſts. Guill. Gent. Di. P. 3. in voc. Manwar. 
Seam. Dict. in voc. 

CHALASTICUM al, in the materia medica, a name given by 
ſome writers to the ſal gemm. The antient Greek writers uſed 
the ward chalaſtica as a general epithet for all thoſe medicines 
which acted as reſolvents and diſcutients ; and this ſalt having 
much of that power, became diſtinguiſhed by that name. 

CHALAZ IAS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſmall ſtone, 
deſcribed by Pliny and other antient writers, and ſaid to have 

been of the ſize and colour of a common hail-ftone, and of 

the hardneſs of the diamond. It was probably no other than 
the ſmall pebble cryſtals of the Indies, which are at this time 
frequent on the ſhores of rivers there, from the bigneſs of a 
wh. L head to that of a pea; and as they lie in great 
Cluſters together, without any other ſtones among them, they 
make a ſort of coarſe ſand, which much reſembles a cluſter of 
hail-ſtones. The more imaginary accounts of this ſtone are, 
that it had the coldneſs of hail, and that it retained that cold- 
neſs even in the fire; and ſome have added, that it was of 
8 to ayert hail-ſtones from any place where it wis kept. 
e idle opinions are too much of a piece with the accounts 
the writers of the middle ages give of the virtues of the gems, 
and ſtones in general. | 

CHALAZITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
the chalazias. > | 2 7 

CHALCANTHUM,, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory; a name uſed by 
many authors to ſignify the ſubſtance called by others chalcitis. 
See CHALCITIS, | 
Dr. Hill has uſed the word cha/canthum as the ical name 

of NY r vrhich are; that are 
co or metallic ſ a coarſe and irregular ure, 
| po hard, and naturally impure and opake; in which 


differ from the native vitriols, which are fine, of a re- 
| gular ftrufture, and naturally pure and pellucid. q 
CHALCANTHUM,. in medicine, a name given by ſome to all 
kinds of vitriol in general. Vitriol confiſts of an inſipid 
phlegm, earth, or » ſome metal, mineral ſulphur, an acid 
ſpirit or ſalt, and ſome. portion of a volatile aerial ſalt: that 
it contains water, needs no great proof, ſince no ſaline ſub- 
ſtance can cryſtallize without it, and diſtillation will convinct 
any. one that it exceeds all the other principles in quantity. 
X 5 — — vitriol in 
common » à yellow powder w | e ſtom i 
and ſubſide to the bottom of the veſſel. ris vor tyre | 
to ſome, that the more water there. is uſed in the lixivium, the 
er quantity of | or yellow earth will ſubſide bur this 
1s plainly owing to this cauſe, that the weaker the lixiviunt is, 
ha kh l to ſuſtain heterogene particles, ſuch as earth. 
Phil. Tranſ. N- 103 2 te 
The vitriol, when made ever ſo pure, fſill retains a part of this 
earth, which is therefore not an accidental foulneſs of it, but 


— 


an innate and 1 y ingredient in its cmpoſition: vitri 
| twenty times diſſolyed and ted-and teocryſilined each. ths 


— ——ͤ— 


- terate diſorders of that part. 
CHALCEDONY, (Cyd.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a 


.- theſe: they are 


found to be owing 
but imperfectiy blended in the maſs, and often viſtble in di- 


| eſt degree near the ſurface; This is a little 


of the word, but call beads 


'CHALEetnpdvy, in the | | 3 - 1 
CHALCEMBOLON, Xantiufemer, in attiquity, a ip, the ro- 


ſemblance in colour to me chalcedony. 
* 1 hes tumour, which has a kind of ſhining blackneks at 


C HA 


leaves this earth in every operation, and will ſo as long as it 


continues to be vitriol. Every time of the purification makes 
it indeed yield leſs and leſs oehre, but it ſeems as if it would 
always yield ſome. Baſil Valentine pretends indeed that it 
will, after a vaſt number of ſolutions, yield no more earth, 
and that then only it is fit for the ſeveral operations and won- 
derful experiments which he relates of it. 
not true; and if it were, it ſhould ſeem to prove no more, 


than that vitriol, when diveſted of this earth, was a ſubſtance | 


different from what it was before ; that is, that it ceaſed to be 
vitriol, in the proper ſenſe of. that word. | 
If the abſence of this earth could make this ſalt fit for purpoſes, 


which in its natural ſtate it was not fit for, it follows, that it 


muſt be a very eſſential part of its compoſition in that ſtate. 


_ CrarcanTHUM chlorum, in the materia medica, a name given 


by ſome of the old Greek writers to the melanteria, a yellow- 
ith vitriolic mineral, which turned black on being werted with 


common water, 


CHALCEDONIUS, the name of a medicine deſcribed by Ga- 


len, and directed by him to be infuſed into the ears, in inve- 
Caſt. Lex. in voc. 


genus of the — — gems, the characters of which are 
cu 
„ not tabulated ſtructure, of a ſemi-opake cryſtalline 


is, and variegated with different - colours, but thoſe ever 


diſperſed in form of miſts or clouds, and, if nicely examined, 
to an admixture of various coloured earths, 


ſtint moleculz,. Bs 

It has been doubted by ſome, whether the antients were at all 
acquainted with the ſtone we call chalcedony, they having de- 
ſcribed a chalcedonian carbuncle and emerald, neither of which 
can at all agree with the charaſters of our ſtone ; but we are 


to conſider, that they have alſo deſcribed a chatcedonian jaſper, 


which ſeems to have been the very ſame ſtone, as they deſcribe 
8 turbida, "which extremely well agrees with our 


There are four known ſpecies of the chalreamy. 1. A bluiſh | 
white one. This is the moſt common of all, and is found in 


the ſhape of our flints and pebbles,” in maſſes of two or three 


inches or more in diameter: it is of a whitiſh colour, with a | 


faint cloud of blue diffuſed all over it, but always in the great- 
$ hard than the 
oriental onyx. The oriental chalcedonies are tlie only ones of 
any value; they are found in vaſt abundance on the ſhores of 
rivers inall parts of the Eaſt-Indies, and y come over 
the ballaſt of the Eaſt-India ſhips. are common 


very little value. 


lapidaries, who miſtake it for a kind of nephritic ſtone. It is 


of a ſomewhat yellowiſh white or cream colour, with a few | 


milk-white veins. This is principally found in New Spain. 3. 
The third is a browniſh, black, dull and cloudy one, kndwn 
to the antients by the name of the ſmoaky jaſper, or. jaſpis 

capnitis. This is the leaft beautiful tone of all this clafs; it 

is of a pale browniſh white, clouded all over with a blackiſh 
miſt, as the common chalcedony is with a blue. It is common 


both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and in Germany, but is 
very little valued, and ſeldom worked into any thing better | 


than handles of knives. See the article Caynirtrs. © 
The fourth and laſt ſpecies is the and red chdltidony 


"hid is greatly ſuperior tu all the reſt in beauty, and is in great 
repute in Italy, tho very little known with us. Ttis'nattrrally | 


' compoſed of an admixture of red and yellow only, on a ctouded 

2 ine baſis, but is ſometimes found blended with the mat - 

ter of the common chalcedony, and then is mixt with 

| is all overof the miſty hue of the common c 
found only in the 


Italians make it into beads, and both 
call theſe er; but 


* 


they and the 


Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. 29 IR 8 | 
gad e e 


name. 


ſtrum of which was of braſs. 


The word is compounded of 'xexx%; braſs, and b, ro- | 


trum. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. . 
CHALGHUS, in i logy, a name given by the antient 


Greeks to the fiſh which we call the doree. It ſeems to Have 
obtained both theſe names from its colour; the one from the | 


word <halces, braſs, and the other from doree, gilded. Sce FABRkR. 
CHALCIDI CA lacerta, à ſort of 


CHALCIDICUM, 

room. See Cnatoiwre, Cycl. 
CHALCIS, in ich 
Nanda. de Aquat, p. 85. Lee Pugs He erb. 


| 


rely-tranſparent ftones, of an even and | 


lus: it 
— * This i 
Indies, and there not plentifully. The 
are not determinate in the” uſe 
ſeveral of the agates by the fume 


: 
> 
1 


ut this is probably 


| 


ia Silefia and Bohemia, and other parts of Europe alfo ; | 
but with us are leſs hard, more opake, and of 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is the dull milky-vein'd chalcedeny. This | 
s a ſtone of little value, and is ſometimes met with among our 


ſerpent, ſo called from its _ | 
Its bite is ſucceeded ' 


4 


8 


\ 


| 


| 


* * 


a antiquity, ſometimes denoted a dining 


* 


Crarcs was alſo the name given by Ariſtotle, Allan, 


CHALCITARIUM, in the materia medica of the antient: 


CHs 


this: in the firſt place, we. do not find by any of oe banc 


CHA 


Appian, 


and the other Greck writers, to the common herring. See the 


article CLUPEA. 
name given by the Greeks of the middle ages to the Galea 1 
or calcanthum. Some have applied it to the chalcitis alone 
but others make it expreſs the vitriols in general. It js * 
rived from the Arabian word colcothar, which is R 
written chabcuthar; from this to chalcitis is but 3 ſa 
change, and from chalcitis this word chalcitarium is formed b 

theſe writers, according to the cuſtom of their times, of a4d. 
ing to words a termination, which ſeemed to make them di. 
minutives of the words they were formed of, tho' no ſuch 
thing was really meant, but it was merely the cuſtom of the 
times. Thus they called the plant orchis, orchidium, and ſo in 
numerous other inſtances. Myrepſus, Actius. 


CHALCITIS, (Cyc.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſoſſle 


ſubſtance, very well known by name among the modern au- 
thors, but ſeeming to have been perfettly underſtood but dy 
few of them. y have accounted it a native pure red vi. 
triol, which is by no means the caſe ; and the generality have 
eſteemed it one of the loſt foſſils of the antients, tho' its name 
fill ſtands in the preſcription for the Venice treacle. This is, 
however, as erroneous an opinion as the other, the true cha! 
citis of the antients being yet exiſtent, and in the Turkiſh do- 
minions commonly known, and in frequent uſe as a medicine, 
It is a ſoft and friable ſubſtance, of a very irregular ſtructure, 
and is conſiderably heavy, and is found at different depths in 
the earth in looſe maſſes of different ſizes, from an ounce to 


two or three pounds in weight. It is uſually of a flatted ſot- 


face, and undulated or clouded with various lines: it breaks 
with a ſmall blow, and is then uſually ſeen to be compoſed of 
various ſeries of ſhort, waved, and undulated ftriz ; there are 
often five or ſix ſeries of theſe in a piece of three quarters of 
an inchthick ; but other-parts of the ſame maſs are ſometimes 
quite plain, and have no appearance of theſe ſtriæ. It is of 
a browniſh red colour, much reſembling that of unpoliſhed 
copper : if put into the fire, it burns firſt to a duſky orange 
colour, and afterwards to a deep purple; and if boiled in wa- 
ter, its ſaline part is diſſolved, and may be afterwards ſeparated 
from the liquor, in form of cryſtals of a greeniſh vitriol, but 
of a faint tendency toward a rhomboidal figure, which is the 
ſhape proper to thoſe of the blue vitriol ; ſo that this ſubſtance 
roperly is a mixt ore of the cupreous and ferrugineous vitriol, 
The Turks calcine it in a ſtrong fire, and afterwards give it 
internally as a powerful aſtringent, and, it is ſaid, with great 
ſucceſs, - | 3 * | 
There is no doubt but that this is the very ſubſtance deſcribed 
by the antient Greeks, under the name chalcitis ; the deſcrip- 
tion of Dioſcorides perfectly agreeing with, and very well ex- 
prefling it; he ſays expreſsly, that chalcitis was of the colour 
of eopper, friable, not ſtony, and marked with ſhining ſtreaks 


or veins. He accounts it 6ne of the more flightly corroſive 


medicines, and recommends che external uſe of it in colly- 
riums, and in hemorrhages, in an eryſipelas, and in the 


herpes. But the antients ſeem not to have known the uſe of 


it internally fo early as in theſe times; tho among the Ro. 
mans it was well known alſo in internal. preſcription, 2 
made an ingredient in the famous theriaca andromachi. Hils 
Hiſt. of F off p 605. | 


CnhAlciris, among the Arabians. The words chalcitis and 


_colcothar, were of the ſame ſignification; they expreſſed a 
vitriolic mineral, which Aviſenna tells us was yellow. * 
a kind of what he calls ax gat, or zagi, a word expreſing \ 
the vitriolic minerals in general: the other forts of we 
were, the calcadis, which was white; the calcanthum, u. 

was green; and the ſory, which was red. Hviſend. _ | 

JLIBANON, a word mentioned in the apocalypſe 

St. John, and very much ' miſunderſtood! by the ines 
who 2 render it braſs; but the word will bear 4 
ahn tion, When the name of a metal is prefixed to 

-other word, it only denotes the thing mentioned 1 
metal to be of the colour of that metal. This word ee 

ed of the Greek chalcos, xa, braſs, and olibanum, * 
cenſe. We have many parallel compounds, and all u ſing 
ſtood in the ſame way, the name of the metal. only of, ＋ 
the thing to be of its colour: thus ſomela are P. 
the colour of gold, &c. This, therefore, can only fignily” * 
incenſe of the colour of braſs, that is, fellow. Fer wtf 
terpret it to ſignify a kind of braſs, which was 9% . 
Mount Lebanon in Syria; but there are many reason fl 

Ul 

that there ever were any mines of copper in Mount ed, be 
and, in the next, if this had been the ſenſe to be ex- 
word would not have been chalcolibanos, but Wham au 

This all parallel compound words will evinee this me 
the reſt, the common compound of the name of coppen 
uſed to ſignify braſs, which eu N mounts tale 

was not expreſſed by the word chalcoreos, 5 
which by degrees ſoftened into orichalcum, 3. (4 v 
Romans into aurichalcum, a name erroneouny vg 
have been formed of the word aurum, gold 


ing 
(per. I is plain, however, that the Greeks meant pt M 


* gold by it, for they have rhentioned a white ori bb 


. ee. bee 


CHA 


| braſs as well as a yellow one; which Ariſtotle gives us the 


making, and ſays, that it was prepared by addin 

—_ to While in fuſion, as the yellow brafs 

ing calamine. 

ods Cpu, e . ſignifies no more than br aſs-coloured 
frankincenſe. The Greeks called one ſort of frankincenſe 
olibanum xanthum, that is, reddiſh olibanum. A ſecond kind 
they called by a name formed of a metal, and the name of the 
thing itſelf, with the name of the metal prefixed, as in 
this word, argyrolibanum; this was white. 1 he third kind, 
a yellow, was called chalcolibanon. This word is compounded 
ſo like the former, argyrolibanum, that this alone might lead 
any one to the right meaning of it. 

Pliny divides the frankincenſe into male and female, the one 
white, the other yellowiſh : this latter is probably the chalco- 
Izanos of the apocalypſe. And even Arethas, who has given 
the other explanation of braſs of Lebanon to this word, ac- 
knowledges, that it may be underſtood of olibanum, one 
kind of which, he abſerves, is of the colour of that metal. It 
is plain alſo from the hymns of Orpheus, that this word chal- 
calibanos was in uſe among the Greeks as a name of olibanum 
or male frankincenſe; for he orders the uſe of it under this 
very name for a ſuffumigation, in the addreſs to Latona and 
Apollo, and to ſome other of the deities. 

CHALCOMUIA, the braſs-fly, in natural kiſtory, the name of 
a fly, whoſe wings are. of the colour of poliſhed braſs. It is 
of the carnivorous kind, feeding on other flies, beetles, and 
on the bodies of ſerpents when dead; whence it has been alſo 
called by ſome ophioborus z others have called it Heſycius. 

CHALCOPHTHONGUS, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed 
by Pliny, and other writers, as the name of a peculiar 
ſpecies of marble, which was very hard, and of a deep black 
colour, and when ſtruck upon, ſounded like braſs. It is alſo 
called by ſome chalcotes, and chalcoponus. The antients, who 
had a great opinion of the ſympathetic and hidden virtues of 
ſtones, recommended this to people upon the ſtage, who ated 
in their tragedies, always to be worn about them, to preſerve 
the voice clear. It was alſo eſteemed a ſpeciſie to prevent in- 
continency, and the young fingers, in their public diverſions, 
were in the ſame manner adviſed to wear it, to keep them in 
abſtinence from thoſe things which would hurt and break their 
voices. The antients were fond of theſe imaginary virtues in 
ſtones, and our writers of the middle ages have handed down 
all their traditions. | 

CHALCOSMARAGDUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 

the antients to what they called a ſpecies of the — found 
about the copper mines of the iſland of Cyprus, and of a duſky 
appearance, and vein'd with yellow, wp 
The antients were very indeterminate in the characters of the 
gems, and one or other of thera have called almoſt every green 
one in the world an emerald. This was probably only a 
dirty ap ſpar or cryſtal tinged with copper, and ſuch as we 
daily find about our own copper mines. | 
CHALCUS, xh among the antient Greek phyſicians, a 


* 57 of about two grains, the ſame as æreolus or æreolum. 


Caft. Lex. in voc. 


CHALEF, in the botanical writings of the antient Arabs, the 
name of a tree often occurring, and ſeldom explained, tho that 
bea very neceſſary taſk, as the other plants they deſcribe are often 
compared to this; and we are left in the dark, after all the 
accounts, by not knowing what the chalef was. Some have 


ſuppoſed it to be the bay-tree ; others, mint z and others, the | 


quince tree : three very different things, and all equally wrong 
interpretations. The beſt account we have of the chalef or 
chalaf, is in the writings of Proſper Alpinus on the Egyptian 
3 He tells us, that it is a Kind of willow, growing in 

gypt and in Meſopotamia. This agrees very well with all 
that we know concerning the chal F of the antients, and ſerves 
to explain the account Dioſcorides gives of his h dropiper, 
which from every thing elſe that was A 


caninum, or dog's pnger,calls its leaves oblong, and like thoſe | 
f ile chalef was underſtood to mean the bay | 


0 the chalef. W 
0 quince tree, this could not be ſuppoſed to be the arſmart; 


ut when we find that chalgf is a willow, this very circum- | 


ſtance pleads as much in favour of its being the arſmart, as i 
before ſeemed to make againſt it, the leaves of our perſicaria 


or arſmart being very like thoſe of the willow. Thus the ex- | 


cif ving of one word often explains many more. 1 
7 act S, ane, in antiquity, the bit, or that part of a bri- 
© which is put into the mouth of a horſe : but it was, among 
— antient phyſicians, alſo uſed to expreſs that part of the 
5 which, on each fide, is contiguous to the angles of 
HAI, Blanc. & Caſt. Lex. in vo. Ab. 
IZA, in the Jewiſh cuſtoms, the ceremony whereby a 
| 2 who is left a widow, pulls off her brother · in- laws 
0 who ſhould eſpouſe her, and by this means is allowed 
OWE liberty to marry whom ſhe pleaſes. The word figni- 

AS extrattia vel exuvie. Calm. Diet. Bibl. le A 
K ). — The bard, dry, and firm chelt, is much che 
as, or burning into lime ; but the ſoft unctuous chal is 
Fan in the bet for 1; ds, becauſe it diſſolves with ſroſt and 


manner f f ” 
rams 


4 


id of it, was ſuppoſed to 
be the common arſmart; but this has been doubted by many, | 
decauſe Aviſenna, who deſcribes it under the name of zinziber | 


— —— — 


— 
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| 


CHA 


marl by way of a manure, is a very fine improvement for ſome 
ſorts of land, eſpecially the firſt time it is laid on. It changes 
the very nature of the ſoil, and makes it rich for a time, but it 
ſoon exhauſts itſelf, and requires dunging to keep it in heart 
aſterwards. A ſecond chalking will prove of very little bene- 
fit to thoſe lands which ſucceeded ever ſo well with the firſt, 
unleſs they have lain a long time to recover themſelves after 
it. It is from hence. that the farmers have their trite ſaying, 
that chalk makes a rich tenant, but a poor landlord. 

The beſt method therefore of uſing chalk, is to mix one load 
of it with two loads of dung or mud; this will make it not 
only a temporary, but a laſting advantage to the ground. It 
is the beſt improvement for ſowre and cold lands, and is obſerv- 
ed always to do moſt good to thoſe lands that lie fartheſt off 
from any natural beds of it; the ground near chalk beds par- 
taking of their nature, tho? there is no chalk diſtinguiſhable in 
them by the eye. The common method of chalting lands, 
is to lay twelve or fourteen load of chalk upon every acre, and 
this will ſometimes make the land bring very rich crops for 
fourteen or fifteen years together. ä 
Tis beſt to carry the chalk upon a lay a year or two before it is 
plowed up; by this means it will ſweeten the ſurface of the 
earth, and will not work ſo much downwards, as it will if 
plowed up at firſt. It makes corn yield well; and when laid 
upon graſs ground, it makes the graſs ſweet and rich; and 
cattle that feed upon it grow fat ſoon. The cows alſo that feed 
in theſe paſtures, are obſerved to give better milk than or- 
dinary. 

They have a very eaſy way of digging chat in Kent. It lies 
on the ſides of hills, and the workman undermines it as far as 
he thinks proper, then digging a trench at the top, as far diſ- 
tant from the edge as the undermining goes at bottom, they 
fill this with water, and that ſoaks thro' in the ſpace of one 
night, and the whole flake falls down at once. a 

In other parts of the kingdom, chalk generally lies deeper, and 
they are often forced to dig for it to confiderable depths, and 
draw it up in buckets ; yet in theſe places, it ſells cheap enough 
at the mouth of the pit to be worth buying, even to carry a 
great way, for manure. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Black CHALK, a name given by the painters to a ſpecies of 


ochreous earth, with which they draw on blue paper, and other 
ſubſtances. It is very improperly called chalk, being more of 
the nature of the Cologn earth than any other known ſub- 
ſtance, but containing much leſs vegetable matter than that. 
It is found in the earth in broad flat pieces, from two to ten 
foot long, and from four inches to twenty in breadth; gene- 
rally flat, but ſomewhat riſing in the middle, and thinner to- 
ward the edges, and commonly lies in large quantities toge- 
ther. While in the earth, it is moiſt and flaky, but being 
dried, it becomes conſiderably hard, and very light ; but al- 
ways breaks in ſome particular direction; and if attentively 
examined when freſh broken, appears of a ftriated texture. 
It is' of a fine black colour, of a cloſe even ſtructure, and 
rough and duſty ſurface. It adheres firmly to the tongue, and 
is ing harſh to the touch. It breaks tolerably eaſy be- 
tween the fingers, and ſtains the hands. It finks in water, in 
which it differs from the nature of the Cologn earth, and makes 
no efferveſcence with acids. When put into the fire, it rea- 
dily takes fire, and burns to a fine white ſubſtance, harder 
than before, and ſeeming as if made of a mixture of tobacco- 
pipe clay and wood aſhes. This calcined ſubſtance on trial 
yields a ſmall quantity of an alkaline ſalt; and all experiments 
prove it to be partly of vegetable, partly of foſſile origin. It 
is dug in Spain, Italy, and ſome parts of the German domi- 
nions. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 66. 


Red CHALK, an earth much uſed by painters and artificers, and 


common in the colour-ſhops of London, and elſewhere. It is 
properly an indurated clayey ochre, and. is dug in Germany, 
taly, was and France, but in the quantity in Flan- 
ers. Its characters by which it is diſtinguiſhed from other 
red carths, are theſe : it is of a fine, even, and firm texture, 
very heavy, and very hard, of a pale red on the outſide, but 
when broken, of a deep duſky chocolate colour within. It 
adheres firmly to the tongue, is perfectly inſipid to the taſte, 
* makes no efferveſcence with acids. Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſ. 
02. 


3 | | 
CHALK land. Barley and wheat will ſucceed very well on the 
better ſort of chalty land, and oats generally do very well on 


any kind of it. 
natural produce of this ſort of land in weeds, is that ſort 


of ſmall vetch called the tine tare, with poppies, May-weed, 
generally ſucceed tolerably 


&c. Saint foin and er will 
well on theſe lands; and where they are of the better ſort, 

great clover will do. The beſt manure for theſe lands is 
dung, old rags, and the ſheep dung left after folding 


F 


the ſeed cannot pierce:thro” it, and the greater of the 
crop will be by this means loft. In Hertfordſhire they manure 
their chalk lands with pidgeons dung, aſhes, and ſoot, and with 
ſome horſe dung: and in Oxfordfhire they uſe no other manure 


than half-rottey dung, with which mix fand; and this, 
they ſay, — indi 
* 


prevents. They generally 


theſe lands there with wheat, meſlün, and barley, only 
g FE 


them on 
it. If rain happens to fall upon theſe lands juſt after the ſow- 
ing, the earth will bind ſo hard after-it, that the ſhoots from 


a 


BEES .--- 


aſter wheat, they fow peaſe and vetches; in the ſowing of | 


theſe, they are particularly forced to wait for fair weather, 
becauſe of the land's binding. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Cualx-Honet, in medicine, is uſed for the conctetion3 of cal- 
- carious matter in the hands and feet of people violently afflict- 
ed with the Lewenhoek has been at the pains, of ex- 
amining theſe by the microſcope. He divides them into three 
parts. The firſt part is compoſed of various ſmall parcels of 
matter, looking like grains of white ſand: this is harder and 
drier, and alſo whiter than the reſt. When examined with 
large magnifiers, theſe are found to be compoſed of oblong 
particles, laid cloſely and-evenly together: tho' the whole 
ſmall ſtones are opake, theſe component parts of them are 
pellucid, and reſemble pieces of horſe hair cut ſhort, wy 
that they are ſomewhat pointed at both ends. "Theſe are ſo 
extremely thin, that Mr. Lewenhoek computes that a thouſand 
of them placed together would not amount to the ſize of one 
hair of our heads. The whole ſtones in this harder part of 
the chalk, are not compoſed of theſe particles, but there are 
confuſedly thrown among. them ſome broken parts of other 
-* ſubſtances, and in a few places ſome globules of blood, and 
| ſmall remains of other juices. | 
The ſecond kind of chalty matter is leſs hard and leſs white 
than the former, and is compoſed of fragments or irregular 
parts of thoſe oblong bodies which compoſe the firſt or hardeſt 
kind, and theſe are mixed among tough and clear matter, in- 
terſperſed with the ſmall and broken globules of blood difco- 
verable in the former, but in much greater quaytity. And 
the third kind appears red to the naked eye, and when examin- 
ed with glaſſes, is found to be a mere tough and clammy white 
matter, in which a great number of globules of blood are in- 
terſperſed ; theſe give it the red appearance it has. Phil. Tran. 
Ne 168. p. 906. | 
CHALKING, in our old laws, ſeems to be ſome duty laid on 
merchandize; what it was particularly we do not find: but 
in the rolls of parliament it is ſaid, the merchants of the ſtaple 
require to be eaſed of divers new impoſitions, as chalking, 
- ironage, wharfage, &c. Rot. Parl. 50 Edw. III. ap Blount 
Law Dict. in voc. | 
CHALYBEATE waters. See MINERAL waters. 
CHALYBEATE wine, vinum chalybeatum. See WINE. 
CHAMA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a large genus of bi- 
valve ſhells, the characters of which are theſe : it is uſually 
ſmooth, tho' in ſome places a little rugoſe, and has in ſome 
few a number of ſpines. The valves of the ſhell are equal, 
elate, and convex, and the mouth gaping, not cloſing faſt, 
and even in all parts, as in the oiſter. = 
The fiſh contained in this genus of ſhells, have all a hot taſte 
like that of pepper, and enflame the mouth. in a troubleſome 
manner. The French have hence called them flames and 
flammets, and in ſome parts of the ſame nation they are called 
lavignons and pelourdes. 
The Greek word for this ſpecies of ſhell is wwoxgope 3 but this 
is followed in no other language. Ihe antients uſed the ſe- 
. veral ſpecies of this ſhell to engrave figures on; and as they 
thought proper, could give the ſeveral parts of the engraved 
+ figure the colours of the ſeveral coats of the ſhell, by cutting 
deeper or leſs deep into it. Thus they could give the fleſh of a 
man its natural white, and his ents a blue or a yellow, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſpecies of chama they worked on. 
We find ſeveral of theſe antique works ; and it is thought by 
ſome, that this was the firſt invention of that ſort of engraved 
gem, which we call camea. 3 | 
has been a very common error of authors to confound many 
of the ſpecies of the chamæ and oiſters together; but there are 
' {ſufficient obvious diſtinctions to guard againſt this, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome ſlight external reſemblance. The chamæ areuſual- 
ly ſmooth on the ſurface, and both ſhells are convex, and that 
more than the under ſhell of the oiſters, and they do not faſten 
themſelves to one another, or to other ſubſtances, as the oiſters do. 
The moſt remarkable ſpecies in the genus of chamæ are, 1. The 
coucha veneris, commonly miſtaken for a cockle. This has 
two rows of ſpines, very oddly placed about its mouth, and 
its ſides are deeply ribbed and furrowed. 2. The violet chama, 
of a truncated form. z. The old woman ſhell. This is 
wrinkled and prickly. | 
Ide chama is not only confounded with the oiſter, but many 
writers have alſo confounded. it with the tellinz and the pecti- 
nes. But theſe errors are all eaſily avoided, by paying a pro- 
per regard to the characters of each genus. The chama is 
of a rounder figure than the tellina, which is uſually oblong, | 


_ concha veneris. 


2, Of thoſe chamæ which are of an oblong figure, el 
ſtriated from the apex, we find the followitg ſpecics N 
grey chama. This, when its outer coat is taken off b 4 The 
ing, becomes of a purple colour, and is kept in A* Poliſh. 
nets as a different ſpecies, under the name of the niet, abi. 
chama. 2. The yellow chama. 3. The reddiſh chamy 5 
variegated chama. | * 4: The 
3. Of the rounder ſhaped equilatera! chamæ, we have the f 
lowing ſpecies: 1. The chama called the ſea nut. 2. Th 1 
chama. 3. The granulated chama, 4. The reticulated = 
. The hurdle chem. The ridges in this ſpecies run ln d 
one another, as to give it the appearance of a hurdle of lick 
wound together. 6. The painters chama, ſo called f. ch 
being uſed by the painters in many places to keep their ter 8. 
in. 7. The cancellated chama. 8. The coarſe bucktam a 
ma. 9. The * chama. 10. The cheſnut chama, 11 The 
optic chama of Rumphius. 12. The punctuated chamy, 1 The 
variegated chama. 14. The red faſciated chama, 1 s 
thin ETD chama. 16. The faſciated amethyſtine ds 
17. The thick, white, plicated, Weſt-Indian chama, 18 Th 
milk-white chama, called galades by Rondeletius, 19, Th. 
chama pelorides of Bellonius, ſo called becauſe frequent abou 
Peloro. 20. The chama glycymeris of Alian, ſo called bh 
cauſe it is of a clean black colour. 21. The chama trache, 
which is very rough on the ſurface. 22. The pepper chang 
ſo called from its violent taſte of pepper. 23. The 7 Wie 
lzia, or light chama. This is remarkable for the thinneſs of 
the ſhell. 24. I he tyger's tongue chama, a rough ſpecies, ſo 
called by Rumphius. 25. The thin, white, reticulated hon, 
4. Of thoſe chamæ which have unequal jides, and are calle 
chame venereæ, we have the following ſpecies : 1. The ame- 
thyſtine mutilated hama, with an oval hollow. 2. The oc. 
cidental concha veneris, with rows of ſpines. z. The oriental 
This has no ſpines, but a number of wrinkles, 
4. The ſmooth amethyſtine concha veneris, with an oval aper- 
ture. 5. The ſmooth white concha veneris, with a purpliſh 
oval aperture, 6. The white ſmooth concha weneris, with a 
grey oval aperture. 7. The ſmooth white concha veneris, with 
a brown oval aperture. 8. The mutilated chama, with a ſtti- 
ated apex. 9. The brown, tranſverſely, ſtriated, mutilated 
chama. 10. The variegated, agate-coloured chamg. 11, The 
wrinkled chama, called the old woman ſhell, with prickle, 
12. The larger amethyſtine chnma, of the iſland of Rondo. 
13. The great grey chama of Canada, of a ſilvery white, with 
a bluſh of red within. 14. The great grey chama of Senegil: 
this is white within. 15. The irregular ſtriated chama: and, 
16. The white chama with a few ſpots. Hiſt, Nat. Eclaire, 


A | 
CHAMAZBALANUS, in botany, a name given by many of the 


Greek authors to the apios, from its having numerous tuben 


among its roots, buried under the ground. Some have ex- 


plained the ſame word as a name of the bulbocaſtanum or 


earth nut, but ir is wrong to confound two roots of ſuch very 


different characters together, and it does not appear that the 


Greek authors of note ever uſed it in any other ſenſe but a 


the name of the apios. The name pſeudo-apios has indeed been 


wor by ſome to the bulbocaſtanum roots, but it was a name 


ounded on ignorance, and likely to produce great erro1s. 
Tab. of Shells, Ne 18. 


CHAMABATOS, in the materia medica, the name given by 


ſome to the common dewberry-buſh, or rubus. Dale Pharm. 
p. 423. See RuBus. 


CHAMZECERASUS, the dwarf egal, in botany the 


name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: 
the flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of a tubular form, 
divided into two lips, the upper one divided into man) ſeg- 
ments, the under one whole, and of the ſhape of a tongue. 
Theſe flowers ſtand each on its ſeveral cup, and are placed" 
on the ſame pedicle. The cup finally becomes a fruit, con 
poſed of two berries placed cloſe together, and containing 

a ſingle roundiſh, but flatted ſeed. F 
The ſpecies of chamaceraſus enumerated by Mr. Tour 2 
are theſe: 1. The alpine chumæceraſus, with a double . 
marked with two ſpots. 2. The alpine chamæciraſiu, on , 
double black fruit. 3. The mountain chameceraſu5, 4 aul 
ſingle blue fruit. 4. The buſh chameceraſus, with 4 
bright red fruit. Tburn. Inſt. 


. 609. 
CHAMACERASUS is alſo uſed byDioſcorides, and ſome of theols 


botaniſts, for the alkekengi, or as we call it, the winter £7 
It had this name from its fruit greatly reſembling a cher): | | 
the plant not growing up to a tree, but riſing only 3 2 * 


and it is alſo thicker than the generality. of tellina; and it from the ground. Care muſt be taken in the reading by 
is diſtinguiſhed from the pecten by having its ſhell tranſverſe} tanical writers, to diſtinguiſh when this plant is meant 
and very. deep, whereas thoſe of the pecten are uſually flight} name chameceraſus, and when the ſhrub. © aubaß 
. and longitudinal. The pecten alſo is uſually auriculated, the | CHAMAECLEMA, in botany, a name by which ſome 
| chamg never is ſo. 5 1 et n call the ground-ivy. Boerh. Ind. 172. . + Pj and 
1 The ſpecies of the chama being very numerous, it is CHAMADAP in botany, a name by which f 
= to diſtinguiſn them under ſeveral general heads. | ſ6me other authors call the vin pervinca, or periw 
— * . Of the oblong, plain, and tranſverſiy ſtriated chama, the ca-| others the ſpurge laurel. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. for th 
by binets of the curious afford us the following ſpecies: 1. The It is alſo uſed by Columna, and ſome other authors, bats 
. Arabic or lettered chama, ſo called becauſe its figures are ſup-| broad-leav'd ruſcus, commonly called the Alexandria 
poſed to repreſent the Arabic characters. 2. The brown ſpot- | - Aewrus Alexandrina. See Ruscus. r to.a 0 
4 . ted Arabic chama. 3. The virgated chame. \ 4; The chm] CHAMEDAPHYE is alſo the name given 30 2 and . 
1 . With deep tranſyerſe ſtri ea. 5 } genus of plants, not obſerved by former botany frequent 
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yin boggy places, in the northern parts of the world. 


of one leaf each, and are of the globoſe 
20m 282 the fruit is divided into five cells, and 
—_— very numerous, and very ſmall ſeeds, of a roundiſh 
2 and the whole plant, in its manner of growth, much 
reſembles our Solomon's ſeal. One thing very ſingular is ob- 
ſerved in this plant, which is; that it retains its leaves all the 
| winter, but ſheds them in the middle of ſummer. In the latter 
end of May, and beginning of June, the flowers are ſeen to 
wither, and at this time there ariſe a number of new ſhoots 
from the alz of the lower leaves; theſe all riſe up to bear 
leaves, and by the middle of July are well covered with them. 
In the mean time the old leaves fall off, and the ſtalks of the 
former year are left naked, except that they have the fruit on 
them. The new ſhoots have, ides leaves, the buds of the 
next year's flowers, and thoſe ſo perfect, that on opening them 
the minute parts of the ſtamina may be perceived, In Auguſt 
and September, when the cold comes on, the leaves become 
blackiſh, and the whole plant ſeems to be decaying ; but in the 
ſucceeding ſpring, as ſoon as the ſun has appeared bright for a 
few days, the leaves re-afſume their former green, the whole 
lant ſeems to revive, and is ſoon ſeen covered with flowers, 
and exhibiting a beautiful appearance, The ſtalks of the for- 
mer year die down to the origin of theſe new ones; ſo that 
though the plant annually grows ſeveral inches in height, yet 
it is never the taller for its great age, as much dying 
of the height of a former year as is added anew for the ſuc- 
ceeding one. Act. Petrop. V. I. p. 243. : 
Buxbaum, who firſt deſcribed this plant, called it chamedaphne, 
the dwarf bay, from its low ſtature, and its reſemblance to the 
common bay-tree in the ſhape of its leaves, which are oval and 
inted. 
CHAMADROPE, in botany, a name given by ſome of the an- 
tient writers to the common germander. Sce GERMANDER, 
CHAMADRYS. See GERMAN DER. 
CHAMALEON thiſile, in botany, the name of a kind of thiſtle, 
of which there ate two kinds deſcribed by Dioſcorides, and 
others of the antient Greeks, and called the white and the 
black chameleon thiſtles. The white chameleon is an innocent 
plant, its root eſculent, and a gum which exſudates from it in 
the hot countries, not only innocent but agreeable, the women 
uſing it to perfume their breath, and chewing it in their 
mouths as we do maſtick 
It may ſeem ſtrange to ſome to find this plant thus mentioned 
as a ſafe, eſculent, and uſeful one; whereas Pliny and many 
other writers have declared it to be a poiſon. The later au- 
thors are to be excuſed in this, as having followed Pliny. The 
error of this author who has miſled the others may be eaſily 
diſcovered by tracing his accounts up to the Greeks from whom 
he borrowed the greater part of what we find in him, and 
whom he often, as in this caſe, has copied careleſsly, and tran- 
Nated badly. 
The Gieeks in general have ranked birdlime among the flow 
poiſons, and the name of birdlime with them is ixos, :#@-in 
the maſculine, or ixias, e in the feminine: the latter, 
however, is moſt uſed. Some of the antients obſerving the 
viſcous gum exſudated from the white chameleon, called it 
from this the birdlime chameleon, or ixias chamelem, by way 
of diſtinction from the other, or black kind, which did not 
yield this viſcous gum. It is plain that they meant only to ex- 
reſs the viſcous nature of birdlime, not its poiſonous quality, 
y this word, the gum itſelf being known to be ſafe, and in 
common uſe among the women of their time. Notwithſtandin 
however, that they call birdlime always » E? uſing the wor 
alone as a ſubſtantive, and that of the feminine gender, and 
the chameleon thiſtle that yielded this 5 te xapannicn, The 
word ixias there uſed as a maſculine adjective; yet ſubſtantive 


or adjective, maſculine or feminine, ixias was ixias with Pliny, | 


and he has tranſlated it into the poiſon, whether ſpoken of the 


birdlime, in which ſenſe the Greeks from whom he copies uſed | 


it, as the name of a poiſon, or as the name of the chameleon, in 
which ſenſe they eftcemed it the name of an eſculent plant. 


The Arabian phyſicians call the poiſon ixias, that is birdlime, 


and the eſculent ixias, or chameleon thiſtle, by the ſame name | 

ac; but this is probably owing to the error of the tranſlator | 
of Dioſcorides into Arabic; for Aviſenna, in his chapter of ar- 
_— excuſes his own errors, by frankly confeſſing that he | 


aldebac ; 


(ed this tranſlation, not the original; and we may find by 
bis blunders in that chapter, that he did not underſtand 
Greek. Scribonius Largus, in his treatiſe of poiſons, 


unwilling to admit the ixias, falls into the ſame error | 


with Pliny, and the old Arabian tranſlator of Dioſcorides, 
and fays, that there is much danger in the ixias which ſome 
writers call the chameleon thiſtle. It is probably owing to this 


error that the later writers on the materia medica, have all men- | 
| Pages m1 lachrymæ or tears of the white chameleon as a. poi- | 


whereas there is no account that at all favours this 


2 for they all mention che maſtich of the can. 


a they call it, as a ſafe and pleaſant ſubſtance. They 
Aution people againſt the black chumææleom thiſtle in as an 
unlafe plant, but this never yields this viſcous ſubſtance, but 
only the white kind. Ni diſtinguiſhes them in this man- 

| q, > and Galen even preſcribes the white chameleon as a reme- 
Aust the poiſon of the ixias or birdlime. No one ſure can 


1 L. 


are theſe : 1. The ſweet-ſmelling 


be ſo hardy as to aſſert that the author here preſcribes the poi- 
ſon itſelf in a ſecond doſe againſt the firſt, See Ix1as, 


CHAM/ZELUCE, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 


have called the colt's foot, or tuſſilago. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
See T'USSILAGO, 


CHAMAEAC TE, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 


the dwarf elder. Dale Pharmac. p. 319. 


CHAM AMELUM, chamamile, in botany, the name of a genus 


of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of 
the radiated kind; the diſk is compoſed of floſcules, und the 
outer edge of ſemifloſcules, all ſtanding upon embryo ſeeds, 
and all incloſed in one common ſquammoſe cup. The em- 
bryo's finally ripen into ſeeds, and are affixed to the thalamus 
of the lower. To this it is to be added, that the leaves are hne- 
ly divided, and the whole face and appearance of the plant has 
— peculiar, which readily diſtinguiſhes it from the other 
plants with radiated flowers. 


The ſpecies of chamemile enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 


theſe: 1. The common chamemile. 2. The noble or ſweet- 
ſcented chamemile. 3. The double-flowered, ſweet-ſcented 
chamæmile. 4. The yellow-flowered chamemile, with naked 
flowers. 5. The common, ſcentleſs chamæmile. 6. The 
ſcentleſs c le, with double flowers. 7. The ſtinking 
chamemile, called cotula ſctida. 8. The double-flowered, 
ſtinking chamæmile. g. The ſea ſtinking chamæ mile. 10. I he 
ſcendlels ſea chamemile. 11. The ſmall, hairy, Spaniſh, white- 
flowered chamæmile. 12. The ſouthernwood-leaved, Alpine 
chamemile. 13. The great chamæmile, with very fine leaves, 
and red ſtalks. 14. The double-flowered, fine-leaved, red- 
ſtalked, great chamemile. 15. The ſcentleſs, Alpine chame- 
mile, with fine leaves, and large flowers. 16. The narrow- 
leaved, mountain chamemile. 17. The wormwood-leaved, 
ſea chamemile. 18. The ſweet-ſcented corn chamæmile, with 
wormwood-like leaves. 19. The flixweed-leaved chamanmilc. 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 494. 1 

The common chamæmile is digeſtive, laxative, and emollient; 
it mitigates pain, and promotes the menſes and urine; the 
leaves dried are ſaid to anſwer theſe purpoſes better than 1 
other part of the plant: for all others, the flowers are uſed. 
Theſe are given in infuſion, as a gentle emetic, very large 
quantities of the infuſton being drank warm. They are alſo 
uſed in emollient decoctions, and are a general ingredient in 
clyſters. The people who furniſh the apothecaries with them 
uſually ſell the double flowers, but the ſingle ones have greatly 
more virtue. It is very remarkable of the flowers of this plant 
that like thoſe of the common yarrow, they yield by diſtilla- 
tion a fine ſky-blue oil. 


CHAMENERIUM, or CHAM X#NERION, in botany, the name 


of a large genus of plants, commonly called h/rmachie ſiliguo- 


. ſe, or podded willow herbs. 


The characters of the chamæneriuns are theſe: the lower is of 
the roſaceous kind, being uſually compoſed of four leaves, diſ- 
poſed in a circular order; from the center of the flower ariſes a 
piſtil, which very often ſplits into four parts, and the cup, which 
is of a cylindric figure, and uſually ſurrounded by four leaves, 
finally becomes a Pic divided into four cells, and opening in- 


to four parts, when ripe. This contains a great number of ſeeds, 


each of which is winged with down, and affixed to a placenta. 
The ſpecies of chamænerion enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are theſe : 1. 'The common, broad-leaved, beautiful, purple 
willow-herb, called anagra by ſome authors. 2. The broad- 
leaved chamenerion, with white lowers. 3. The broad-leaved, 


Alpine chamænerion. 4. The narrow-leaved, purple, Alpine 


chamenerion. - 5. The narrow-leaved, Alpine chamener ion, 
with white flowers. 6. The narrow-leaved, Alpine chame- 
nerion, with variegated flowers. 7. The hairy chamenerion, 
with large violet- coloured flowers. 8. The hairy chamenerion, 


with a large purple flower. 9. The large hairy chamenerion, 


with ſmall red flowers. 10. The leſſer hairy chamænerion, 
with ſmall flowers. 11. The Alpine chamænerion, with leaves 
growing three at every joint. 12. The Alpine chamænerion, 


with ſhining, dentated leaves. 13. The ſmaller Alpine cha- 


menerion, with leaves like thoſe of the prunella. 14. The 


great ſmooth chamænerion. 1 5. The great ſmooth chamenerion, 


with white flowers. 16. The great, ſmooth, almond-leaved, 
Sicilian chamenerion. 17; The leſſer ſmooth chamænerion. 
18. The lefler ſmooth chamænerion, with white flowers. 19. 
The ſmooth, narrow - leaved chamenerion, 20. The origa- 
num · leaved chamenerion. Tourn. Inſt. p. 302. | 


CHAMAPITYS, ground pine, in botany, the name of a genus 


of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower con- 
ſiſts of one leaf, and is of the one lip'd kind; this lip is divided 


- into three nts ; the middle of theſe is bifid, and there are 


ſmall j plying, in ſome ſort, the place of an u lip. 
The pfl ari from the bottom of the flower, and'is ache 
ed by four embryos, which finally become four "oblong ſeeds, 
and are contained in an open capſule, which was 'the cup of 
the flower. To this alſo it is to be added, that the flowers of 


| the ground piner grow ſcatteredly in the ala of the leaves, and 


are not placed verticulately. | | 

The ſpecies of ground pine enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
pine, with ſerrated 
leaves. 2. The white-flowered, ſweet;· ſcented groiind' pine, 


. . with ſerrated leaves. 3. The yellow-flowered, "wry 4.406 
1 * ” 454 r 12 N 1 ** : 3144 "v4 14 * ; , ground 


triſid-leaved ground pine, with roſe · coloured flowers. Tourn. 


. ent, cephalic, and nervous medicine, is however little uſed, ex- 


compoſitions. | 
CHAMARHODODENDROS, in the name of a genus 
of trees, the characters of which ate theſe : the flower is com 
poſed bf only one leaf, and is of a tubular, and ſomewhat fun- 


nel: like ſhape. The piſtil arifes- from the cup, and is fixed in 


an axis, and contain ſmall ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies of chamerhodedendros enumerated by Mr. Tour- 
nefort are theſe: 1. The ſmooth Alpine chamerbedgdendros. | 


CHAMARIPHES, in 11 a name given by Pontedera to | 


CHAMAXROPS, in botany, the name of a 
of plants, which produce diſtinct plants, ſome hermaphrodite, | 


CHAMANIM, in the Jewiſh antiquities, is the Hebrew name 
for that which the Greeks call Pyreia, or Pyrateria ; and St. Je- | 
rom in Leviticus has tranſlated. fmulachra, in Iſaiah, delubra. | 


CHAMARIM, a word mentioned in ſeveral' 
brew bible, and generally tranſlated the prie/fs of the idols, or 


CHAM/EXY LON, in botany, a name by which fome authors 
have.called/th lium, -er-cudweed, Gry. Emac. Ind. 2. 
CHAMBERD 8, in our old ſtatutes, a dendtnination-for 


_ certain Iriſh beggars, which by ſtatute were to leave England 


grand Fran with ſerrated leaves. 4+ The common, yellow- 


ments; the piſtil has three roundiſh germ | 
Joined as many diſtinct ſtylus's, which do not fall off with the | 


CH A 
H 


owered ground pine, with bifid leaves. 5. The Portugal, 
. p. 208. | 


hamepitys, or ground pine, though highly extolled as an aperi- 
cept as an ingredient of the theriaca, and ſome other officinal 


the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the lower. This 
finally becomes an oblong fruit, divided into five. cells, and 
finally burſting into ſo many capſules, which are all affixed to 


2. The hairy Alpine chamerhododendros, 3. The ſerpyllum- 
leaved Alpine chamerboidadendros. 4. The Indian chamerho- 
dodendres, with large crimſon flowers, 


genus of plants called by Li chamerops. Ponteder. 10. 
CHAM ZROPS.' 5 f 


very ſingular genus 


and ſome only male flowers. The characters are theſe: in 
the hermaphrodite flower the general cup 


its ſeparate perianthium, which is very ſmall, and divided into 
three parts. The flower is in the ſame manner divided into 
three parts, and theſe are of a coriaceous ſubſtance, and oval 
figure; they ſtand erect, and have a ſharp point bending a lit- 
tle backward ; the ſtamina are ſix compreſitd and pointed fila- 


ments, very ſlightly cohering at the baſe; the antherz are ve- | 


ry ſlender and double, and grow to the inner fide of the fila- 


ina, to which are 


flower; the ſtigmata are acute; the fruit, is compoſed of three 
globoſe berries, each being unilocular, and containing a ſingle 


roundiſh ſeed. The male flowers reſemble the female in their | 


whole ſtructure, except that they have in the place of the ſty- 
lus a gibboſe, impervious receptacle, which terminates in 
ſtamina. Linnæi Gen, Pl. p. 513. Poiteder. 10. 1 


| CnamaRors is alſo uſed by Pliny, and ſome other of the old | 


authors, for the low, or dwarf palm, called by others the pal- 
mites. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. : [4 ye 


Lev, c. xxvii. v. 30. Ifai. c. 27. v. 9. 


"Theſe chamanim were, according to rabbi Solomon, idols * 


poſed to the ſun upon the tops of houſes. Abenezra ſays, they 


were portable chapels or temples, made in the form of chariots, | 


in honour of the ſun. | 


What the Greeks call Pyrzia, were temples conſecrated to the | 
ſun and fire, wherein a perpetual fire was kept up. They | 


were built upon eminences, and were | 
out covering, where the ſun was worſhi 


Strabo ſpeak 


encloſures, with- 


that in his time there were many of theſe temples to be ſeen in 
Cappadocia, conſecrated to the eſs Anaita, and the god 
Homanus. Anaita is in all probability the moon, and Homanzs, 
the ſun. Herodot. I. 1. p. 87. Strabo, L 15. | 
The word chamanim is derived from chaman, whic 
warm, to burn. Calm. Dict. Bibl. in voc. chamanim. 


prigfts chathed in black, becauſe chamar ſignifies black or black- 
St. Jerom in the ſecond book of kings, renders it aruſ- 


pices. In Hoſea d, and Zephaniah ©, he tranſlates it æditui, 
churchwardens ; but the. beſt commentators are of opinion, 
of the falſe |. 


that by this word we are to underſtand the 
gods, and in particular of the worſhippers of fire; becauſe 


were, as they ſay, dreſſed. in black; or perhaps the Hebrews | 


gave them this 
ally employed in taking cere about the fewel, and keeping up 
the tre, they were as as ſmiths or colliers. — [* 2 Kings 
Xxiii. 5. e. x. v. 5. e. l. v. ar OY, 1 
We find prieſts among thoſe of Iſis called 
to ſay, that wear black; but whether this might 
of their drefling in black, or whether it were becauſe 


not certain, 
Camar, in Arabic, p 
| nor: thinks the Roman prieſts called camilli, came from the 
to 


* infernal gads, were dreſſed in black. Caimet. Dict. Bibl. 
Hai egomet nigrd ſuccinciam vadere pa¹ιi,jl | 
—— | ; nua, paſſoque capille. -Horat. I. 1. Sat. 8. 


is the whole ear, 
which is compreſſed and bifid ; but beſide this each lower has | 


. - Herodotus and 
of them; and the Guebres or worſhippers of fire | 
in Perſia and the Indies have ſtill theſe Pyr#ia. Strabo ſays, 


fignifies 70 | 
of the He- | 


e in deriſion, becauſe, as they were continu- || 


„, that is | 
by reaſon |! 
wore 
a certain black ſhining veil, in the proceflions of this goddeſs, is 
ignifies the moon: If is the ſame deity. | | 


ebrew chamerim. They, among the beathens, who facrificed - 


CHA 


| within a certain time*. They were called in 
chamberdeakynz, and ſaid to Le clerks mendicants e. 
ſays they are called chamber deacons in the parliamen 


Blour 4 


troll 
[* Terms de ley. in voc. * 1Hen.5.c.8. <(þ,.;. - 
mendinaunts. Law Dict. in voc.] | 22 * 

CHAMBER (Gel.) — CHAMBERS of the king, regiæ camera 


in our old records, is uſed for the havens or ports of the Kine 
dem. Selden. Mar. Clauſ. p. 242. ap. Bla, Law Die 1 
CHAMELÆEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 
characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts of on] on 
leaf divided into three ſegments, and that ſometimes ſo deepl : 
to appear on a ſlight view, a three leaved flower. The piſti) hy 
ly becomes a tricoccous fruit, or one compoſed of three kernel. 
covered and held together by a thin ſkin, and containing with- 
in them oblong ſeeds. 
The ſpecies of chamelæa enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe :. 1. The common chamelza. 2. The white-flowere 
chamæiea, with box-like, blackiſh green leaves. Tours, Init. 
p- 651, 
CHAMELEIA, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed by ſome author: 
as a name for a peculiar ſpecies of chama, but by others 28 x 
name for all thoſe chamz which have ſmooth ſurfaces, which 
are a ** eat number. See CHAMA. | 
CHAME N, in zoology, the name of a ſmall animal, of 
which many ſtrange things have been reported, ſome true, 
ſome falſe. * St), £11. 1 
It is of the claſs of oviparous quadrupeds, and approaches much 
to the lizard kind, but that its head and back are not depreſſed 
and flatted as in the lizards, and that the legs are longer. 
There are four diſtinct fpecies of this animal. 1. The Arabian 
kind, which is ſmall, and hardly exceeding the green lizard in 
ſize : this is of a whitiſh colour variegated with yellowiſh and 
rediſh ſpots. 2. The Ægyptian, which is twice as large as the 
Arabian, and is of a middle colour between the whitiſh hue of 
the Arabian and a fair green: this changes its colour to a paler 
or deeper yellow. 3. The Mexican, And feurthly, a kind 
ſometimes ſhewn about as a ſight, and met with by J. Faber 
Lynceus at Rome, which differed from all the others. The 
Arabian and Mexican chameleoms ſeldom exceed fix inches in 
length; the AEgyptian is nine or more; its head is large, but 
the thickneſs of its body is not to be determined, as the crea- 
ture alters that at pleaſure, as it more or leſs inflates its body; 
; and this inflation not only goes through the whole body, but 
into the and tail. is inflation is not at all like the - 
breathing of other animals, for the _ when thus putfed out 
will remaia ſo two hours, only gradually and inſenfibly ſinking 
all the time, and afterwards will be inflated again, but that 
much more quickly than it ſubſided. + It is able a long time to 
continue either of theſe ſtates, but more frequently remains 
empty for a conſiderable ſpace, in which time, though before 
it appeared in good caſe, it lboks miſerably lean and lank, and 
its back-bone may be ſeen perfectly, its ribs counted, and even 
the large tendons of the feet diſtinctly obſerved by the naked 
eye through the ſkin. The back-bone, however, is not ſerrated 
as many have affirmed, but makes, in this its lean ſtate, a plain 
ſharp ridge, and the whole animal looks ſo miſerably meagre, 
that it has not unaptly been called a living ſkin. The head is 
very like that of ſome fiſhes, and is joined almoſt immediately 
to the breaſt, the neck being extremely ſhort, and has at the 
ſides two cartilaginous eminences, in the manner of fiſhes. It 
has a creſt ſtanding up in the middle of the forehead, and tuo 
. Others over the eyes, and between the creſts there are two le- 
markable ons, the noſe and mouth running from 
eyes with a double edge to the end of the ſnout, reſemble thoſe 
of a frog: at the extremity of the noſe there are two perfors- 
tions, which ſeem to ſerve as noſtrils ;' the mouth being alwajs 
kept cloſe ſhut, and the creature appearing to have no power 
of reſpiring but by means of theſe. Its mouth is furniſhed wit 
teeth, or rather with continued denticulated bones. Theſe are 
of no ſervice to the creature in eating, ſince it preys on fies 
and ſwallows them whole; but may ſerve for its defence in 
holding faſt a ſtick in its mouth, which, according to lian, 
| this creature does, placing the ſtick  croſs-ways, to prevent 3 
being ſwallowed by ferpents. Þ _ ; ſu⸗ 
; The ſtructure and motion of this creature's eyes is ver) 
| 


„the 


rizing; they are v „and ſet in large cavities, appear: 

ing to be barge 2 which one half ſtands out of the 
head, and is covered with a thin kin, perforated with 2 K 

hole at the top, through which is ſeen a very vivid and bright 

hole is properly a 

leſs wide 2 


tures. The motion of the eyes of this creature is not les fr 


bind it, without at all moving che head, which is fixed, | 
ſhoulders, and the creature can give one eye all he e 


| 5 properly all breaſt, for the creature hat no belly, its ! wt 


and three before, the hinder ones being as large as the 
This creature moves as ſlow as the tottoiſe, which appear oy 


ſingular, as its leg are ſufficiently long, and it has no Fre 
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ts wild la, 


of body to carry; but it is ſaid, that on trees, in i 


CHA 


the ends of the figures of that ſort of fir which is called vair by 
the heralds. See UR DEE. 


CHAMPART, in our old cuſtoms, a duty, or tenure, by which 
the tenant was to pay part of the fruits of the ground to the 


CHA 


when inflated is round as that 
ſnake, when empty, it is ver ' lank, and has three 

ad * ridges running along it, which are owing to the 

ophyſes of the ſpine, I is tail is a great ſafety to the crea- 


+ moves very nimbly. Its tail 


ces, as it twiſts it round the branches when in any 
5 falling. See Tab. of Quadrupeds and 1 
he accounts given by the antients, and later writers, of the 
long hollow tongue of the chameleon, which it can dart with 
ſuch celerity totakeflies, by means ofa ſpongy nodule at the end, 
is found on experience, ofthoſe who have kept the creature alive, 
to be true. Thoſe among the former therefore, who ſuppoſed 
the chameleon lived on the air' only, were greatly miſtaken 
ſome, of late, have alſo favoured this opinion becauſe of the 
long time the creature will live without food ; but this is the 
caſe with all the ſerpent kind alſo, which yet we know to cat 
ſolid food when they can get it. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 276. 
Bee CAMELEON. 3 i 
As to the change of colour in this creature, on its approaching 
different objects, the accounts are erroneous ; it is indeed liable 
to changes of colour from other cauſes, as from cold, ſickneſs, 
and the like, but not from any external object, 

CHAMEPITYS. See CHAMAPITYS. 

CHAMOIS, in zoology, is uſed by ſome, particularly the French, 
for the creature from whoſe ſkin the chamois leather is made. 
gee Tab. of Quadrupeds and Serpents, Ne 8. and Rur Ic ARA. 

CHAMOS, or CHEMOSR, the idol or god of the Moabites. 

The name of Chamos comes from a root which, in Arabic, ſig- 
nifies to make haſte, for which reaſon many believe Chamos to be 
the ſun, whoſe precipitate courſe might well procure it the 
name of ſwift or ſpeedy. Others have confounded Chamos with 
the god Hammon, adored not only in Libya, and Egypt, but 
alſo in Arabia, Ethiopia, and the Indies. Lucan. Pharl. I. . 
Macrobius ſhews that Hammon was the ſun, 'and the horns 
with which he was repreſented denoted his rays Calmet is 
of opinion that the god Homanus and Apollo Chomeus, men- 
tioned by Strabo and Ammianus Marcellinus, was the very 
ſame as chamos, or the ſun. Theſe deities were worthipped in 
many of the eaſtern provinces. Some, who go de the re- 
ſemblance of the Hebrew term Chamos with the Greek comis, 
have believed Chamos to ſignify the god Bacchus, the god of 
drunkenneſs, according to the ſignification of the Greek c:mos 
St. Jerom, and with him moſt interpreters, take Chamos and 
Per for the ſame divinity. But it ſeems that Baal Peor was 
the ſame as Tammuz or Adonis; ſo that Chamos mult be the 
od whom the heathens call the ſun. | 
hey who derive this word from the Hebrew camos, with a 
caph, mem, and ſamech, pretend that it ſignifies the hidden 
god, or Pluto, whoſe abode is in hell. In this ſenſe it will fig 
nify the ſame as Tammuz, and is taken for Adonis; becauſe 
this god was adored as one that had been concealed and buried 
in a coffin, then raiſed from the dead, and appearing alive 
again. But the god Chamos is never written in ſcripture after 
the manner we have been ſpeaking of, ſo as to ſignify the 
hidden god. Calm. Dict. Bibl. 
Farther particulars may be ſeen inCalmet's diſſertation oh Baal 
Peor and Chames, prefixed to his comment on the book of 
Numbers, 2 

CHAMPADA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a tree common 
in the woods of Malacca, and bearing a fruit much valued by 
the natives. It is a large tree, very full of branches, and theſe 
are very knotty, and, when cut, throw ſorth a thick and acrid 
Juice like that of the tithymal. The fruit grows on the trunk 

and thick branches of the tree: the firſt appearance toward 
this is a large button or bud;z this by degrees opens into a flow. 
er conſiſting of a great number of leaves, among which, when 
open, are ſeen the rudiments of the fruit; this appears very 
ſmall at firſt, but it ſoon grows to a very conſiderable bigneſs, 
being, when ripe, twelve or fourteen inches long, andasmuch in 
circumference; it is ſhaped much like a melon. The rind is 


Steen, and is all over divided int6 ſmall pentagons, in the cen- 


ter of each of which is a ſmall black ſpot. The pedicle is thick 
and woody, and entering into the ſubſtance of the fruit, it di- 
vides itſelf into ſeveral branched fibres, which run through the 
Whole ſubſtance of it, and meet in a point at the end. With- 
in this large fruit there are contained a large number of ker- 
nels of the ſize of our common cheſnuts, all hanging together 
8 bunches, ſo as to reſemble a cluſter of grapes theſe are con- 
ned in a narrow compaſs, being preſſed firmly upon one an- 
other while the fruit is whole, but as ſoon as this is cut or burſt 
2 they fly farther aſunder, and hang to the ſtalks like grapes 
at are placed at a diſtance on the bunch, as ſome of our ob- 
* kinds are. The people of Malacca are very fond of this 
ut ; they ſuck the pulpy matter which ſurrounds the kernels, 
and which is of a ſweet and luſcious taſte, but of a diſagreeable 
re ſmell. The Indians are very fond of this fruit, as well for 
in 2 as its taſte, for it is very heating, and when taken 
firs ige quantities, will inebriate people in the ſame manner as 
ng liquors. The kernels are much of the nature of our 


cheſnuts, but of a leſs agreeable taſte ; they are eaten by way of 
food rather than as 4 delica 4 bes 


is boiled in water. 


CHAMP 8 em. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1699. 


a name given by Ferne, and ſom 
ering from the common lines, an 


AGN 
writers to a line di 


SUPPr. Vol. I. 


„and the common way of eating 


lueſſer entered upon his leſſee, and ſuſpended his ren 


, and by Upton, vere, from its reſemblance to | the article Cour. 


lord 2. It is alſo written chaumpert *, and in the middle age 
Latin is called campipars, camparcium ©. — [* Blount LW Diet. 
b Vid. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. Tom. 1. p.726. © Du Cange, 
loc. cit. ] 


CHANCERON, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Flench 


writers to the ſmall caterpillar that eats the corn, and does vaſt 
miſchief in their public granaries. The butterfly which pro- 
duces this creature has white wings with biack ſpots in them. 
The caterpillar, when firſt hatched, is one of the ſmalleſt that 
we are acquainted with. It ſpins a great number of fine 
threads, as ſoon as hatched from the egg, and in many of theſe 
it faſtens itſelf to every thing that lies near it. 

Toward the latter end of ſummer theſe caterpillars leave the 
corn, and mount up the walls of the granary, where the 
ſearch for a proper place % reſt, and when they have pitched 
upon ſuch a one, they cat their way into it, and burying them- 
ſelves in a hole, they cover their whole body with a web of 
ſilk of their own ſpinning, and there change into a ſort of 
browniſh red chryſalis's. Theſe remain the whole winter 
without life or motion, but in the months of April and May 
the butterflies hatch out of them, and the males and females 
couple together, immediately after which the female lays her 
eggs, and the foundation is laid for a new progeny, who, dur- 
ing the remainder of the ſummer, are to deſtroy and ſpoil the 
corn, under the form of caterpillars. The female thruſts out a 
ſort of tube from her tail, by means of which ſhe opens a way 
into the grain, and lodges her egg, which in fifteen or ſixteen 
days hatches into the caterpillar ; as ſoon as hatched, it begins 
to eat, and devouring greedily,it ſoon marks the place where it 


lies by a quantity of the huſks which it leaves there. Deſandes, 
Trait. Phyſ. 


CHANCERY (Cycl.) — Appeals from the decrees of the court 


of chancer; may be brought into the houſe of lords. See Housx 
of lords, 

he juriſdiction of this court was impugned about the time of 
its original creation a. and even in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth it was ſtrongly holden by the judges of the comman law 
courts, that the chancellor could not by his decree ſequeſter the 
party's lands, that is, he could only agere in perſonam, but not 
in rem; and agreeably hereunto it was reſolved 1 6. Eliz. in the 
caſe of Coleſton and Gardener, that if a man killed a ſequeſ- 
trator in the execution of ſuch proceſs, it was no murder . 
[* Vid. New Abr. Law. Vol. I. p. 588. » Cro. Eliz. 65t. 
4 Inſt 84. 1. Rol. Rep. 86. 190. Lit. Rep. 166.] 


Alſo in the reigns of queen Elizabeth, and king James the firſt, 


there are ſeveral ſtrong opinions, that a court of equity could 
not examine, or give any redreſs in a cauſe after judgment at 
law); and that ſuits in equity, to relieve againſt a judgment at 
law, are within the ſtatutes, which makes it a premunire to 
appeal to any foreign court, eſpecially if the end thereof be to 
- controvert the very point determined at law, or to ſeek relief 
after judgment in a caſe wherein the law may relieve, as againſt 
exceſſiveneſs of damages. But ſuch opinions ſeem now to bs 
wholly exploded. Vid. Caf. Eq. Abr. p. 130. 

The antient rule for the juriſdiction of the extraordinary court 
of chancery, was confined to frauds, accidents, and truſts ; and 
though at this day, by its power of granting injunctions, it 
curbs the juriſdiction of other courts, and thereby has ſwal- 
lowed up the greateſt part of the buſineſs of the common law; 
yet itis {till under ſome of theſe notions, that it exerciſes a 
juriſdiction in relieving againſt forfeitures, penalties, where 
a compenſation can be made, in preventing multiplicity of 
ſuits, decreeing a ſpecific execution of agreements, ing 
defective conveyances, &c. But in no caſe will it relieve 
againſt an act of patliament, nor directly againſt a funda- 
mental rule or maxim of -the common law, nor retain a 
ſuit where the party appears to have a plain and adequate 
remedy at law. Three things, ſays my lord Coke, are to 
be adjudged in a court of equity. 19%. All covins, frauds, 
and deceits, for which there is no remedy by the ordinary 
courſe of law. 29. Accidents, as when a ſervant, obligor, 
or mortgagor, is to pay money on a certain day, and they 
happen to be robbed in going to pay it.” 3% Breaches of 
truſt and confidence. 4 Inſt. 84. ot 


Upon this foundation, that a court of equity could not relieve 


againſt a maxim of the common law, it was formerly holden, 
that one executor could not compel the other to accoumt; that 


one joint tenant could not ſue his companion; that if an 


obligee loſt his bond, he was without remedy : ſo where the 

t, it was 
held that he had no remedy: ſo where the party a re- 
medlleſs by his own act, as by paying money u ichout an ac- 
quittance: ſo where one on valuable conſideration promiſed to 
make a leaſe, it was held that the party could not ſue on this 


| — in equity, becauſe he might have an action on the caſe. 


ut theſe laſt opinions are now of no weight or authority, as 
appears by daily experience. Vid. New Abrid. vol. 1 p. $90. 
All matters of truſt are particularly within the juriſdiction of 


the court of chancery.” Vid. Caf. Eq. Abrid. p. 131. See 
CHANE, 


CHANE, in ichthyology, a name given by Ariftotle, Athenæus, | 
and the other Greek writers, to the fiſh called by other authors 
hiatula chauna, and chaunus. It. is truly a ſpecies of the labrus, 
pay is diil inguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the forked-tailed 
labrus, with the lower jaw longer than the upper, and with 
black tranſverſe lines on the ſides. See the articles CHAUNA 
and LABRUS. 55 | 

CHANFRIN, in the manege, is the fore - part of a horſe's head, 
extending from under the ears, along the interval between the 
eye- bros, down to his noſe. Guill. Gent. Dict. in voc. 

CHANGE, in the manege. To change a horſe, or change hand, 
is to turn or beat the horſe F head from one hand to the other, 
from the right to the left, or from the left to the right. You 
Thould never change your horſe without puſhing him forward 
upon the turn; and after the turn, puſh him on ſtreight, in 
order to a ſtop. Guill. Gent. Dict. in voc. 

CHANGE. of ſpecies, in huſbandry. See. SPECIES. 

CHANGI of inſets. See TRANSFORMATION, | 
TJANNA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in great plenty 

in the Mediterranean, and brought to market in Italy, and 
elſewhere, among the ſea pearch, which it ſo nearly reſembles, 
that it would not be diſtinguiſhable from it, but that the ſea 
pearch. is bigger, and has only broad tranſverſe lines on its 
back, whereas the channa has them both tranſverſe and longi- 
tudinal. It has a very wide mouth, and its lower jaw 1s 
longer than the upper, ſo that its mouth naturally falls open. 

Its eyes are ſmall, and its teeth very ſharp : its back is of a 

blackiſh red: it has ſeveral longitudinal lines of a reddiſh hue, 

and its tail is marked with reddiſh ſpots. Bellon de Aquat. 

There is an obſervation, that in all the fiſh of this kind which 

have been examined by naturaliſts, there have been found none 

but females. This is as old as the days of Ariftotle, Whe- 
ther it be true in fact, would require many obſervations : if it 
ſhould prove ſo, the whole ſeems to end in this; that the channa 
is no diſtinct ſpecies, but only the female of ſome other fiſh. 
.Geſner, de Piſc. ,p.:250, | 


— — 


| 


There is another fiſh, not unlike this, called cannadella, or ra- 


ther channadella, which at Marſeilles is known by the name 
of channa. Vid. Caft. Lex. in voc. 
 CHANNADELLA, in ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius 
and others to a ſpecies of the labrus, called alſo ſachettus, and 
Fepatus piſcis It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
the /abrus, with the lower jaw longer than the upper, with a 
.forked tail, and with black tranſverſe lines on each ſide. See 
the article Lanrvus. 
CHANNEL (Cycl.)— CHANNEL, in the manege, is uſed for 
that concavity in the middle of the lower jaw of a horſe, 
where the tongue lies. This hollow being bounded on each 
de by the bars, terminates in the grinders or maxillary teeth. 
The barbles grow in this channel. Cuil. Gent. Dict. in voc. 
CHANTOR, (C.) in the Jewiſh antiquities. In the temple 
. of. Jeruſalem there was a great number of Levites, who were 
employed in inging the praiſes of God, and in playing upon 
inſtruments before his altar. In the reign of David there 


| vites who were employed in finging, play- 
ing upon inſtruments, and other functions of the temple, had 
no habits diſtin from the reſt of the people. Nevertheleſs, 
in the ceremony of n the ark to the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem built by Solomon, the <hanters appeared dreſſed in tunics 
of byſſus or fine linnen :. Joſephus remarks, that in king 
Agrippa's time they obtained the favour from that prince of 
wearing a linnen robe in the temple, like the prieſts. Agrippa 
believed it would be for the honour of his reign, to ſignalize 
it by ſo conſiderable a change as this. The other Levites, em- 
ployed in different exerciſes under the command of the prieſts 
in the temple, procured likewiſe commiſſion to learn to ſing, 
to the end that they might enjoy the ſame privileges with their 
brethren ®,— [ 2 Chron. v. 12. b Calmet. Dict. Bibl.] 
CHAOMAN TIA, amongſt the enthuſiaſtical chymiſts, is the 
art of making preſages from obſervations on the air. Ruland. 
& Jabnſ. ap Gol Lex. in voc. | | | 
CHAOS: (Cycl.)—Cnaos, in the phraſe of Paracelſus, imports 
"the air. It has alſo ſome other ſignifications amongſt che al- 
chemiſts. Vid. Call. Lex. in voc. | 


CHAOASES, an order of horſe in the ſervice of the grand 
fi 
45 


1 


nior. Theſe and the muteſerriker were originally the guards 
the ſultans in Egypt, and their leaders were his two vizirs, 


Ape, body of the chaagſes ſeem originally to have been the 
guard out of which the ſultan uſed to ſend perſons to execute 

N eee  Pocock's Egypt, P+ 166. 1 
. See Baus of frre. +. 
CHAP 145 in the manege, 4 couple of ſtirrup leathers, 
mounted each of them with a ſtirrup, and joining at top in 
1 8 ſort» of leather buckle, called the head of the « by 
Which they are made faſt to the pummel of the ſaddle, aſter 
-; being. adjuſted to the rider's length and bore. They are uſed 
both to avoid the trouble of taking up or letting down the ſtir- 
© rups every time that a gentleman mounts 


CHAPELRY, capel nia, is uſed for a certain precin& 


CHAPERON of a bit-mouth, in the maneg 


CHAPITERS, in architecture, 
CHAPOTENSIS, in writers of the middle age, 


CHARA, in botany, the name given by 


. that. always accompanied him. They now always go out with | 
the. baſha 


0 HA 


belong: 
ht abe 
de Ley, in Voc, 


e, is on! 
ſcatch mouths, and all others that are not n 5 
5 - 


nifying the end of the bit that joins to the branch; 

banquet. In ſcatch-mouths the chaperon is as: 7 — 
tis oval: and the ſame part that in ſcatch and other mouths i 
called chaperon, is in canon-mouths called fronceau. Gun 


Gent. Dict. in voc. 
the crowns or upper parts of a 


to a chapel, having the ſame relation to it t 
a church. Blount Law Dit. & in Terms 


pillar. See CAPITAL, Cycl. 
a kind of coin, 


e. Du Can 
chatus. See Cua rug of 


Linnzus to a 
plants, reſembling the horſetails in general 0 


called by ſome hippuris. The characters of the genus are theſe: 
the cup is very ſmall, and conſiſts of two leaves. Vaillant de. 
ſcribes a monopetalous flower in this cup; but others ſay there 
is no flower or corolla at all. There is no appearance of ſta. 
mina, but the ſingle anthera or apex is of a globoſe figure, and 
is affixed to the cup: the germen of the piſtil is of an oral 
figure: there is no ſtile, but the ſtigma are three in num- 
ber, and are very broad; the ſeed is ſingle, and of an ova 
oblong figure. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 508. Michel. 56, 
Vaillant, A. G. 1719. T. 3. Dillen, Gen. 2. 


We do not find any certain account of its valu 
inclines to think it the ſame as the 


CHARABE, or Carast, is ſometimes uſed for amber, as alſo 


for the juice of the poplar tree. Vid. Caf. Lex. in voc. 
CHARACTER (Cycl.) In Roman inſcriptions, we meet with 
the characters O and oe, uſed to expreſs a thouſand, The 
uſual note of a thouſand, is either I between two CC's, (direct 
and reverſed) thus, CID, or elſe X, thus, CXO. The for- 
mer figure, when cloſed at top, exactly reſembles an antient 
M, thus, O; and the latter, when ſhut up, the figure of 8, 
inclined thus oo. 
We alſo find in ſome inſcriptions, the character &, which 
is X between CY's, but cloſed on all ſides. But the learned 
Dr. Taylor ſeems to ſuſpect the accuracy of the copy of the 
inſcription from whence this character is taken, See Phil, 
Tranſ. No 482. SeR. 2. p 
As to the origin and uſe of the character X, ſo often met with 
on the coins, utenſils, and manuſcripts of the antients, ſee X. 
Hebrew CHARACTERS. See HEBREW. 
CHARACTERS of fiſhes, characteres piſcium, are thoſe marks by 
«which each particular fiſh is diſtinguiſhed from thoſe other 
ſpecies of the ſame genus to which it belongs, and by which 
it is to be referred to its genus. Theſe characters are the eſ- 
ſential foundation of all the natural diviſions in this part of 
hiſtory, and by means of theſe alone the young ſtudent is led 
to the real knowledge of the bodies under conſideration, he- 
ther, according to the works of other authors, or ſome new 
ſyſtem of his own. The naturaliſts of former ages did not 
pay a ſufficient regard to theſe marks, and conſequently could 
not hit upon the natural diviſions of bodies, but had recoufſe 
to the artificial diſtinctions taken from accidents or variable 
properties in them, and the general external appearance uſually 
gave rules to them; hence the uncertainty and confuſion of 
the diviſions of the old authors, and method and regularity af 
thoſe of the moderns. Artedi de Piſc. See the article GE- 
NERICAL name. 

CHARADRIUS, in zoology, a name by which Geſner and 

Aldrovand have called the cedicnemus, a bird very imp! operly 

called in Engliſh the ſtone curlew. - Aldrov. I. 13. C. 15. de 

CEpDICNEMUs. 4 PT — 

CHARADRIUs, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, is 2 diſtin 
genus of birds, of the order of the ſcolopaces ; the diſtinguiſh 

ing character of which is, that the feet have each three toes 
and the point of the bill is cylindrical. Linnæi Syſt. Na. 
p- 47. See Tab. of Birds, No 45. 
lian fabulouſly relates, that the fight of 
a perſon of the jaundice. + It is alſo called 
cula. Vid. Aldrov. Ornithol. I. 20. c. 67. w 

bird. Caft. Lex. in voc. 

CHARAIMS, a ſect of the Jews in Egypt. Th 
ſelves, and have a ſeparate ſynagogue ; and as the ot 
are remarkable for their eyes, ſo theſe are for their large . 

which run thro' all the families of this ſect. Theſe are the a, 
tient Efſenes. They ſtrictly obſerve the five books of Mol. 
according to the letter, and receive no written traditions. 
is ſaid that the other Jews would join the Charaims, but % 
not having obſerved the exact rules of the law with 1 
divorces, theſe think they live in adultery. Pococts 

CHAR a NTIA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors ha 

called the male balſam. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. Appiah 

CHARAX, in ichthyology, a name given by Elian, "ff by 

iſhed by 9 
fin, 1. 


the charadrius r 
algalus and hid 
1 A deſcribes this 


live by them- 
5 other Jews 


and many other of the writers, to the fiſn 

later writers the caraffius. See CARASSIUS. 

It is properly a ſpecies of the cyprinus, diſtingu 
name of the cyprinus, with twenty in the 
With the linea lateralis ſtrait. Arteui Gen. Piſc. b 
CHARBON, in the manege, ſignifies that little black | 


on a different horſe 
and ſaddle, and to ſupply what is wanting in the academy ſad- 
dles, which have no ſtirrups to them. Gail, ge Di&&.-in voc. 
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CHA 


lech of a horſe. About the ſeventh or eighth year, when 

2 fills, the tooth being ſmooth and equal, it is ſaid to be 
raſed. Guil, Gent. Dict. in voc. | 

CHARCOAL Cycl.) — Mathematical inftrument-makers, en- 

ravers, &c. find charcoal of great uſe to poliſh their braſs and 

| 2 per plates, after they have been rubbed clean with pow- 

Jered pumice ſtone. r. Boyle ſays, that the more curious 


burn it a ſecond time, and quench it in a convenient fluid. 


of horn are poliſhable the ſame way, and a gloſs may 
2 given with tri poly. Boyle's Works, abr. vol. 1. 


p. 147» 
( E (Cycl.)— The common allowance for the charge of 
ng 4 _ of ordnance, is half the weight of the ball. 
| i the Britiſh navy, the allowance for thirty-two pounders is 
but ſeven- ſixteenths of the weight of the bullet. But a late 
author is of opinion, that if the powder in all ſhip-cannon 
whatever was reduced to one third of the weight of the ball, 
or even leſs, it would be a conſiderable advantage, not only 
by ſaving ammunition, but by mY the guns cooler and 
quieter, and at the ſame time more effectually injuring the 
veſſels of the enemy. With the preſent allowance of powder, 
the guns are heated, and their tackle and furniture {trained, 
and this only to render the bullet leſs efficacious. For a bullet 
which can but juſt paſs thro' a piece of timber, and loſes al- 
moſt all its motion thereby, has a much better chance of 
rending and fracturing it, than if it paſſed thro' with a much 
greater velocity. Vid. Robins, Propoſ. for increaſing the 
rength of the Britiſh navy, p. 17 to 20. 

CHARGE, in the ſea language, is ſometimes uſed for burden ; 
thus a ſhip of charge is ſuch as draws much water, or ſwims 
deep in the ſea: tho' ſometimes an unweildy ſhip, that will 
not ware nor ſteer, is called a ſhip of charge. Guill. Gent. 
Dict. P. 3. in voc. | 

CHARGED (Cycl.) — CHARGED cylinder, is that part of the 
chaſe of a gun where the powder and ball are contained. 
Gull. Gent. Dict. P. 2. in voc. 

CHARIOT S (Cycl.)—CHAR10TS of war, in antiquity. The 
antients made uſe of chariots in war. Theſe were of different 
kinds ; but the moſt terrible were thoſe armed with pikes and 
ſcythes, thus; the beam to which the horſes were faſtened 
was armed with pikes, having iron points to them which pro- 
jected forward; the yokes of the horſes had likewiſe two long 


points of three cubits: to the axle-tree alſo were fixed iron | 


ſpits, armed at their extremities with ſcythes; between the 
ſpokes of the wheels were placed javelins, and the very fellies 
of the wheels were furniſhed with ſcythes, which tore every 
thing they met with to pieces. | 
The axle-tree was longer than uſual, and the wheels ſtronger, 
that they might be able to reſiſt the ſhock of the motion, and 
the chart be leſs ſubject to overturn. The driver's feat was a 
kind of little tower, made of very ſolid wood, and raiſed 
breaſt high. The charioteer was armed all over, and covered 
with iron. Sometimes ſeveral men well armed were put in 
theſe chariots, who fought with darts and arrows. Dizdoy. Sicul. 
I. 17. 2, Curt. I. 4. Xenoph. Cyropæd. 1. 6. 
CHARrIoTs, in the Heathen mythology, were ſometimes conſe- 


crated to the ſun : and the ſcripture obſerves, that Jofiah* burnt | 


thoſe which had been offered to the ſun by the kings his pre- 
deceſſors. This ſuperſtitious cuſtom was an imitation of the 
Heathens, and principally of the Perſians, who had horſes and 
chariots conſecrated in honour of the fun. Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, and Quintus Curtius b, ſpeak of white chariots, crown- 
ed, which were conſecrated to the ſun, among the Perſians, 
Which in their ceremonies were drawn with white horſes; con- 


ſecrated to the ſame luminary . [ 2 Kings xxiii. 11. > He- 
rodot. J. 7. 


DiR. Bibl.] 
CHARISIA, Xagioic, in the Heathen theology, a wake or night- 
feſtival inſtituted in honour of the graces. It continued the 
whole night, moſt of which time was ſpent in dancing; after 


which, cakes made of yellow flower, mixed with honey, and | 


other ſweet · meats, were diſtributed among the aſſiſtants. 
HARISIA is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſignify the ſweet-meats diſ- 
tributed on ſuch occaſions. Pitiſc. in voc. / 
ANA Xago1o;, in the Heathen theology, a ſurname given 
to Jupiter. | WN 
The word is derived from xa, gratla, 7. e. grace or favour ; 
he being the god by whoſe influence men obtain the favour and 
alfection of one another. On which account the Greeks uſed 
at their meals to make a libation of a cup to Jupiter Charifius. 
Petr. Archzol. Græc. T. 2. 1. 4. c. 20. 0 
RLOCK, rapi/trum, in huſbandry, a very troubleſome weed 
among corn, being more frequent than almoſt any other. There 
Ietwo principal kinds of it; the one witha yellow flower, the 
Other with a white. Some fields are particularly ſubject to be 


over-run with it, eſpecially thoſe which have been ma- 


nured with cow-dung alone, that being a manure very favour- 
ra of it. The farmers in ſome places are fo 
nſible of this, that wo always mix horſe-dung with their 
Wi Ss when they uſe it for arable land. See Rayisrroum, 


* barley, as is often the caſe, is infeſted with this weed to 
lach a degree as to.endanger the cropy it is a very good method 


to mow down the charlock in May; when it is in flower, cutting 


Xenoph. Cyropæd. 1.8. 2. Curt. I. 3. Cabnet. | 


with it : by this means the barley will get up above the weed ; 
and people have got four quarters of grain from an atre 
of ſuch land, as would have yielded them ſcarce any thing 
without this expedient. Where any land is particularly ſub- 
ject to this weed, the beſt method is to ſow it with graſs ſeed, 
and make a paſture of it; for then this plant will not be trou- 
bleſome, it growing no where where there is a coat of graſs 
upon the ground. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 319. 

CHARNUB, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome of 
the antient writers to the filiqua dulcis, or carob tree. The 
Arabian phyſicians mention two kinds of this; the Syrian, 
and Nabathzan ; the firſt they call aljembut, and the other al- 
nabat. Aviſenna tells us, that the firit of theſe was a purge, 
and was given with ſucceſs in pains of the bowels; and the 
other an aſtringent, given in profluvia of the menſes. 

CHARONIUS, xa, charonean, is uſed as an epithet for 

caves, ſome of which are found in Italy, and in other parts of 

the world, where the air is ſo loaded with a poiſonous vapour, 
that animals cannot live in them even a few moments. CA. 

Lex. in voc. | | 

CHARRE, an Engliſh name for a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, 

of which there are two ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the red charre, 

and the gilt charre ; the former of which is called by the ich- 
thyographiſts umbla minor, and the latter, the carpio lacus be- 
nact. 

Red CHARRE, called by the Welch torgech, is a large fiſh, longer 
and ſlenderer in its general ſhape than the trout. The back is 
of a duſky olive-colour, and is ſpotted with obſcurely white 
ſpots : the belly is not carried to an edge, but is about a finger 
broad: this, in moſt of theſe fiſhes, is of an elegant red, 
ſometimes deeper, and ſometimes paler ; but in ſome, parti- 
cularly in the female, it is white. Ihe ſcales are very ſmall, 
and the ſide lines running from the gills to the tail are perfect] 
trait : the belly fins are red: the opening of the mouth is 
wide, and the jaws are nearly of the ſame length, the lower 
being only a very little longer than the other, and more point- 
ed: che teeth are ſmall and ſharp. It is caught in the lakes of 

Wales, and is eſteemed a very fine fiſh ; but its leſh does not 
boil ſo red as that of the trout. Y/illoughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 197. 

Gilt CHARRE is ſomething like the trout in figure, but it is 
broader, and its belly is prominent, eſpecially when the fiſh is 
large: the uſual ſize is about a foot in length, which it rarely 
exceeds. The ſcales are very ſmall, and the back is variegated 

with black ſpots. Its belly and the lower parts of its ſides are 
of a fine bright ſilver colour : the ſkull is pellucid, and the 
noſe bluiſh. This is very common in ſome of the lakes of 
Italy, but is not peculiar to that kingdom, as has by ſome been 
* being frequent in ſome foreign, and in ſome of 
the Northern lakes; and there is no doubt, but that the 
fiſh there caught, and called the gilt charre and the carpio la- 
cus benaci, are entirely the fame fiſh, It is a very finely fla - 
voured fiſh, and much valued at great tables. //i/loughby, 

Hiſt. Piſc. p. 197; 25 

CHARRING denotes the reducing vegetables to charcoal. See 
CHARCOAL, cl. 

See CHART0- 


CHARTARIUS, the ſame with churtopbylax. 
PHYLAX, Cycl. | | 
CHARTERER is in ſome places, as Cheſhire, uſed for a free- 
holder. Blount Law DiR. in voc. 
CHARTOPHYLACIUM, a place where records were kept. 
SeeCHARTOPHYLAX, Cycl, | 
CHARYBDIS, a word uſed by Dr. Plot to expreſs certain open- 
ings which he ſuppoſes in the bottom of the ſea, by which its 
waters are received and conveyed by a ſubterranean circulation 
to the origin of fountains and ſprings. The fluxus moſchoni- 
cus, or maalſtrome on the coaſt of Norway, is ſuppoſed to be 
owing to ſome ſuch ſubterranean indraught; and it is advanced 
alſo, that the Mediterranean ſea could not be emptied of the 
_ vaſt quantities of waters it receives, but niuft overflow the 
land of Egypt, unlefs ſwallowed by ſome ſuch charybdts, which 
is either in ſome part of the baſon of that ſea, or near the 
mouth of it; in which caſe, it may be the occaſion of that 
ſtrong under-current, defcribed by all thoſe who have treated 
of this ſea, An inunenſe charybdis, placed near the Strait's 
 mbuth, may be hid under the immenſity of waters there; but 
as it would abſorb the deep waters continually, and that .in 
large quantities, it would neceſſarily cauſe ſuch an under-cur- 
rent there. Plot, de Orig. Font. ee Sr e . 
ZHASCUSA, or Cascus4, in che botatiical writings of the 
antients, a name given by the Greeks'to the antirrhinum of the 
Latin writers. It has been ſuppoſed by ſonie, that the caſcuſa, 
or chaſeuſa, was the ſame with e of Dioſcorides 3 
but that author tells us the phyteuma was prickly, and had 
leaves like the ſtruthium, which was a kind of thiſtle. uſed in 
the dying of wool: whereas Pliny tells us, that the chaſcuſa 
or antirrhinum has leaves like thofe of flax, that is, ſmooth, 
́—p , . RT ro ror | 
CHASING (Sei.) Tn chaſing at ſea, "theſe rules are 
' obſerved: if the chaſed be found any thing to the — . 
| the chaſer i240 bring all his tacks 469359.” and i Hage l. 
doutſe ta meet her at the neareſt angle. If the cha/ad be to 
_ theleewatd, then the thaſer may come in with her, except ſhe 
nd, and ſo outfail her; or that ſhe 


— — 2 ; 


S 


len ax juſt to take off the tops of the leaves of che bare) 
wi b , Wl 


bear 1 * * the N 
bring herſelf eloſe by a wind, and the ch prove the more 


lee ward ſhip, and ſo loſe her that way. If the chaſe be found 
right a-head, and ſo the chaſer be put to a ſtern-chaſe, then the 
beſt ſailor ſhall carry it, if there be ſea-room and day-light. 
Being come up cloſe with the chaſe, endeavour to croſs her 
fore-foot, and by that means you will both hinder her way, 
and avoid the fury of her ordnance, (except thoſe in her chaſe) 
and uſe your own, if required, to more advantage; and that 
as well your WO at your firſt getting up within reach, 
as your broadſide and quarter-pieces, as you paſs thwart her 
hawſe, and ſcour her decks from ſtem to ſtern. If ſhe makes 
away from y ou, ply your guns as many as poſlible, at her ſails, 
yards, maſts, and general tackling ; and being near, ſpare not 
ur caſe-ſhot, or croſs-bar-ſhot, to make the greater damage. 
—5 Gent. Dit. P. 3. in voc. See alſo Manar. Seam. 
ict. | 

CHASME, or Cr asMos, Xzopr, or vage, among antient 
phyſicians, denotes oſcitation, or gaping. Hippocrates informs 
us, that long reſpiration is a cure for continual oſcitation. 
Caſt. Lex. in voc. See CHASME. 

CH AS TE-tree. See the article VI Ex. 

CHASTISEMENT S, or Cox REC TIO&Ns, in the manege, are 
the ſevere and rigorous effects of the aids; for when the aids 
are given with ſeverity, they become puniſhments. Guill. 
Gent Dict. in voc. 0 ä 

CHAT E, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to a ſpecies 
of wild cucumber, called by others cucumis Agyptius rotundi- 
folius, the round-leav'd cucumber of Egypt. See Cucumis, 

CHAT-PARD, in natural hiſtory, a creature of the leopard 
kind. See CaTvus pardus and LEOPARD. 

The French academicians, who diſſected this creature with 
at care, found a defect of ſpermatic veſſels, and other parts 
abſolute y neceſſary to generation, and this not proceeding 
from or? Me rang but from ſome other cauſe. 
The ſterility which is ordinary in ſome of thoſe animals which 
are born of two different ſpecies, muit have in this ſubject a 
very particular cauſe, | 
That which renders mules ſteril, is not the defect of any of 
the organs neceſſary to generation; in regard that the diffe- 
rence which may be found in the conformation of a mare, and 
of that of a ſhe-afs, cannot, as ſome pretend, be a ground of 
this cauſe of ſterility; the mare, in which ſomething is de- 
ficient that is found in the ſhe- aſs, not being however deſtitute 
of any of the parts abſolutely neceſſary to engender, becauſe 
it doth engender, and the difference of the organs being not 
the cauſe of barrenneſs; for as much as the difference of or- 
gans which is between the ſpecies of horſes and aſſes, hinders 
not the breeding of mules, which are the product of both 
ſpecies. Whence Ariſtotle, following Empedocles, imputes 
this defect only to the temperament of thoſe animals, whoſe 
parts have contracted a hardneſs that renders them incapable to 
contribute to a new mixture. So that if it be true, that moſt 
of the animals which are produced by the mixture of two 
kinds, are notwithſtanding, furniſhed with the organs of gene- 
ration; it is probable, that the defect of theſe organs in this 


CHECK ER-cour/e, in brick- making. 


CHE 


gueſe to a fiſh of the turdus kind, caught on the Braſilian ſuo 
and more frequently called by authors by its Braſilian na 
piraumbu. Kay's Ichthyogr. p. 328. Ye PiRkAumgy 98 

See Brick. 

CHEEK (Cycl.) — The wounds of the cheeks, if ſmall, may he 
cured. by means of the dry ſuture ; but if very large, will ' 
quire the bloody one, to bring their lips together: chen © 
then eaſily healed with vulnerary balſams. 
that one of Steno's ſalivary ducts is wounded in 

the cheek from the parotid gland, the conſtant diſcharge of ſa- 
liva into the wound will prevent the cure, till the duct is 

ee, arg per- 
forated in the internal part of the cheek, to make a paſſage for 
the ſaliva into the mouth. This method is propoſed by Che. 
ſelden in his anatomy. FHeiſter's Surg. p. 81. 

CHEEKS, in ſhip-building, are two pieces of timber, fitted on 
each fide of the maſt, at the top, ſerving to ſtrengthen the 
maſts there. "The uppermoſt bail or piece of timber in the 
beak of a ſhip, is called the cheek. The knees which faſten 
the beak-head to the bow of the ſhip, are called cheebs; and 
the ſides of any block, or the ſides of a ſhip's carriage of a 
gun, are called cheeks. 

Upper and lower CHEEKs, are thoſe pieces of timber on cach ſide 
of the trail-board.. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 3. in voc. See 
TRAII- BOARD, Cycl. 

CHEEKs of a mortar, or BRACKETS, in artillery, are made of 

_ ſtrong planks of wood, bound with thick plates of iron, and 
are fixed to the bed by four bolts ; they riſe on each ſide of the 
mortar, and ſerve to keep her at what elevation is given her, 
by the help of ſtrong bolts of iron which go thro? both cet 
both under and behind the mortar, betwixt which are drivcn 
coins of wood; theſe bolts are called the bracket-bolts, and 
the bolts which are put one in each end of the bed, are the 
traverſe-bolts, becauſe with hand-ſpikes the mortar is by theſe 
traverſed to the right or left. Guill. Gent. Dict. P. 2. in 
voc. e 

CHEESE (Cycl.)— The Laplanders make a fort of cheeſe of the 
milk of their rain deer, which is not only of great ſervice to 
them as food, but on many other occaſions. It is a very com- 
mon thing in theſe ſevere climates to have a limb numbed and 
frozen with the cold; their remedy for this is, the heating ai 
iron red hot, and thruſting it thro' the middle of one of theſe 
cheeſes ; they catch what drops out, and with this anoiat the 
limb, which ſoon recovers it. They are ſubject alſo to coughs 
and diſeaſes of the lungs, and theſe they cure by the ſame ſort 
of medicine: they boil a large quantity of the cheeſe in the 
freſh deer's milk, and drink the decoction in large draughts, 
warm, ſeveral times a day. They make a leſs ſtrong decoction 
of the ſame kind alſo, which they uſe as their common drink 
for three or four days together at ſeveral times of the year. 
They do this to prevent the miſchiefs they are liable to from 
their water, which is otherwiſe their conſtant drink, and is not 
good; tho? to prevent miſchief from it, they often drink ſuch 
as has had both fleſh and fiſh boiled in it. Their taſte is not 
delicate, and their diſeaſes, as well as their remedies, are few. 


T : they are 
ut if it happen 


its paſſage acroſs 


chat-pard was peculiar and accidental. The mule ſeems to be 


the only animal which the confuſion of ſpecies has rendered 
barren; and if ſo, there muſt neceſſarily be ſomething parti- 


cular in thoſe animals that have — it, which is not 
ſound in others; and that is, perhaps, as Ariſtotle thinks, the 
hardneſs of the matrix in mares and aſſes, which, like an 
earth, is rendered ſteril by dryneſs; whereas that reaſon has 
no place in leopards, foxes, and the like, which animals are 
fruitful enough to tranſmit to their poſterity the ſtrong diſpoſi- 
tions they have for generation, notwithſtanding the reſiſtance 
which the mixtures of the ſpecies may bring with it. Pitfield's 
Hiſt. of Animals. | | 
CHATUS, in middle-age writers, a kind of gold coin. Peireſe 
ſays, Nota, qu audit an. 1465. les eſpeces de monnotes, qui cou- 
roient pour lors, etoient telles ; ſgavoir, Arnulfius, valants un du- 
cat & demi preice. 98 ducats faiſoient 208 l. Trois Lions valoient 
— Trois eſcus, un Florin de pape, & un florin chatti valoient 
8 ff. 1s. 
CHATUs was 
chat. | 
Du Cange makes it a queſtion, whether the chatus was the 
ſame coin as the chapoten/ir, and ſuppoſes that the latter might 
be formed from chati pitaven/es; in French, chats de poitou. 
See Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. TN wats 


alſo called by ſome French writers, mailles au 


CHATZINZARII, in church hiſtory, heretics of Armenia, 


who worſhipped the croſs, chazzs ſignifying the croſs in the 

Armenian tongue. #Hofm. Lex, in voc. F 
CHAULIODONTA, avi, among antient naturaliſts, is 

applied to thoſe animals, the teeth of which grow to a great 
. of their mouths; as the boar, and the elephant. 
Galen de Uſ. Part. I. 1. c. 2. Ca. Lex. in voc. £ 
CHAUMPERT. See ChRAMr Rr. | 
CHAUNTER. See CHAnTOR, Cycl. and Suppl. 


CHAURUS, or Cnoxus, among the Romans, the North-Weſt 


Scheffer's Lapland. 

CHEEVANCE. See Curvisance. 
CHEGGIO, in botany, a name given to a ſort of lacteſcent 
plant, common in Cambaya. It is reported by authors, and by 
the people of the country, that thoſe knobs and beards of this 
plant which grow facing the north, are a very noble medicine 
in the cure of apoplexies and other nervous diſorders, but that 
thoſe knots and beards of the ſame plant which look ſouth- 
ward are poiſonous. Redi proved ſome of this famous plant, 
and gave it ſeveral fair trials, but found the hiſtory of its na- 
ture and effects wholly falſe. Redi Experienz. 5 
CHEILOCACE, among phyſicians, literally ſignifies the Ii2-evil, 
It is a ſwelling of the lips, to which the inhabitants of northern 
countries, eſpecially children, are ſaid to be very ſubject; Po 
ticularly thoſe in En land and Irel.nd, if we may credit Ca- 


tellus. Caſtel. Lex. Med. in voc. who quotes Arn. Bosti de 
affectib. omiſſ. c. 10. "7 | 7 
HEK AO, in natural hiſtory, the name of an earth found in 


many parts of the Eaſt Indies. and ſometimes uſed by the Chi- 
neſe in their porcelain manufaQures. It. is a hard and og! 
earth, and the manner of uſing it is this: they firſt — 
in an open furnace, and then beat it to a fine powder. 3 
powder they mix with large quantities of m_ and ſtirr a , 
the whole 3 they let the coarſer part ſubſide, and po 
ing off the reſt, yet thick as cream, they leave it to ſet! 
| uſe the matter at the bottom, which is found in form of * 
paſte, and will retain that humidity a long time. This ſuppues 
the place of the earth called hoache, in the making * 
gant ſort of China ware which is all white, and has #9 
which ſeem formed by a mere vapour within its 
manner of their uſing it is this: they firſt make ti 
common matter of the manufacture; when this 18 
they paint upon it the 8 or whatever other figures 


| pleaſe, wich a pencil Ape in this preparatioa” of the 2%) 
wind, or that which blew between the wind called favonius | — is res — they DO whole veſſe — 
and the North. Hofm. Lex. in voc. | the varniſh, in the common way, and' bake it as uſual . of the 

CHAUSSE/ * in the manege: a white · footed horſe is] conſequence is, that the whole is white; but the body « ſub 
{aid to be ſuch, when the white marks run W upon the | veſſel, the figures, and the varniſh, being three 29 es 
Guill. Gent. DiQ. P. 1. in vo. * | / ftances, each has its own particular white, and \ ſeen th 
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QUARONA, in zoology, a name given by che Portu- 


| being painted in the fineſt white of all, are diſtin® 


CHE 


The hoache does this as well as the chekas, 
rapour Ong. this "ay quality of ſerving for the making the 
2 ware, either alone, or in the place of the kaolin : 

the chekao has not this property, nor any other ſubſtance be- 
ſide this hoache, which appears to be the ſame w ith our ſteatites 
E ſoap-rock. Obſervat ſur les Coutumes de l' Aſie. ; 
CHELA, xn, in medicine, has ſeveral ſignifications. It im- 
rts a forked probe, mentioned by Hippocrates, lib. ii. de 
— uſed in extracting a polypus of the noſe. But in Ruf- 
fas Epheſius, cap. 4. X, chele, implies the extremeties of 
the cilia, which touch cach other when the eyes are ſhut. But 
the moſt frequent ſignification of chelæ is claws, particularly 
e crab. 
GRE PRE ſignifies fiſſures in the heels, feet or pudenda. 
Med. in voc. 
(el NID, in middle age writers, is uſed for a kind of 
veſſel or ſhip *. It is alſo called chelandrium, chelindrus, chelin- 
dra, ſalandra, and /alandria, and by the 1 writers, 
N d. The ſalandria is mentioned by Ditmar*® as a veſ- 
ſel of great length, carrying oars, and 150 ſeamen. It ſeems 
to have reſembled an Italian galley . [* Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat 


« Du ( ange, Ibid. ] 


kind of chelandium. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 959- See 
CHELANDIUM, ſupra. 
CHELAZIUM, a name uſed by ſome authors for a moveable 
tubercle in the eye- lid, commonly called in Engliſh a ſtithe or 
ſtye. Heiſler's ſurgery, p. 436. f 
CHELERIA, in botany, a name given by Haller and Linnæus 
to a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the 
rianthium is compoſed of five equal lanceolated leaves. 
pere are no petals; but there ſtand within the cup five very 
ſmall roundiſh and emarginated nectaria, diſpoſed in a circular 
order. The ſtamina are ten ſubulated filaments, five of 
which are affixed to the nectaria. The antherz are ſimple : 
the germen of the piſtil is of an oval figure; the ſtiles are 
three, and ſtand open: the ſtigmata are ſimple. The fruit is 
an oval capſule, compoſed of three valves, and divided into 
three cells. The ſeeds are numerous, convex on one fide, and 
angular on the other. 
The nectaria of this genus ſhew, that they are of kin to the 
ſedums or houſeleeks, but in the fruit it differs altogether from 
the ſedums, and rather approaches to the nature of the lychnis; 
it would therefore be very improper to confound it with either 
of thoſe genera. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 196. 
CHELIDON, in ichthyology, the name given by many of the 
old Greek writers to a kind of flying fiſh, called by ſome au- 
thors milvus and hirundo, and by ſome accipiter, or the hawk 
It is properly a ſpecies of trigla, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi by the name of the trigla, with the head a little acu- 
leated, and with a ſingular fin near the pectoral fins. This 
method of reducing the fiſh to their true genera, and diſtin- 
guithing thereby their proper ſpecific names, is the only me- 
thod of truly knowing them. The arbitrary names of. mil- 
Lus and hirundo carry ſo little idea of the peculiar fiſh with 
them, that they may be as well applied to one ſpecies as an- 
other ; and accordingly we find two or three difterent ſpecies 
of the trigla called milvus, &c. by different authors. 
CHELIDONIA, among the Romans, a name given to the 
wind more commonly called favonius. Hein. Lex. in voc. 
Favo ius. 5 
It was only called chelidonia for a fortnight in the middle of 
ebruary, becauſe at that time the ſwallow makes its firſt 
appearance, Id. ibid. 
CHELIDONIUM, celandine, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower con- 
liſts of four leaves, -which are diſpoſed in form of a croſs: the 
piſtil ariſes from the cup of the flower, and finally becomes a 
unicapſular pod, containing roundiſh ſeeds. | 
he ſpeces of celandine enumerated. by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe; 1. The common large celandine. 2. The oak-leav'd 
great celandine. 3. The oak-leay'd great celandine, with va- 
Tiegated leaves. 4. The great celandine, with both the leaves 
and flowers very finely divided. Tourn. Inſt. p. 231. 
þ occone has very 3 5 recommended this plant as a 
ecifie in the cure of conſumptions ; he propoſes the taking 
it in infuſion, or drinking its juice, and ſays enough in its 
Praiſe to recommend it at leaft to a fair tal, which would be 


0ccon, de Plant. 


writers to the anemone. Some have pretended, that the anemo- 
ke in garlands and other ornamental things among the 

nts, were called hy that name alone, and that the others 
were called chelidonii N | | 


calle wi 3 8 the contrary, it appears that ſome authors have 


u All thele plants anemonies ; others have called them all | 
idonii ; others, all adonides; and ſo on. Thoſe uſed in 


cine ſeem to be no way really different from the others. 
the articles ADoN1as, ANEMONE, Kc. dab wc 


. 4 name has, however, Jed ſome into the error of th ppoſ- 
ung the common cheli 3 A, 1 
rt Vor. 1. * e Lr celandine of the 
* 2 4 


_ 


che varniſh upon the veſſel, and ſeem as if traced by 'a fine | 


T. 1. p.959. Þ Ibid. L. 3. p. 33. ap. Du Cange, loc. cit. 
CHELANDURUS, xe, in middle age writers, a ſmall | 


- ily made in a country where  conſumptions are ſo common. | 


LIDONIUS, Cal.) in botany, a name giyen by ſome 


but this is not warranted hy ſufficient | 


CHEF 


antients, was a ſpecies of anemone. © Athenzus ſcems to give 
into this opinion ; but they are of too different a nature for any 
body who ever ſaw them both, to ſuppoſe them allied to one an- 
other. Ihe reaſon of the name chclidonius being given to the 
ancmone, ſeems to have been its flowering about the time of the 
ſwallows coming from their winter retreats. 
CHELIDONIUS, in the hiſtory of inſects, the name of a fly call- 
ed the ſwallow-fly, by reaſon of its ſwift flight. It is in moſt 
parts of a brown. colour, and has black prominent ſhoulders, a 
black head, and ſhort black antennæ. The wings are! very, 
and edged with black. It often fits a long time togetier' on 
the leaves of plants; but is very quick-ſighted, and when any 
perſon comes near it it is gone in a moment, and uſually 
takes ſuch long flights, that it is not eaſily caught afterwards. 
Cuz LIDoNius /apts. See SWALLOW- tone. 


| CHELINDRA, in middle-age writers, a kind of veſſel or ſhip. 


Obligavit ſe imperator ad centum chelindras & g inquaginta ga- 
leias ducendas ultra mare. Mat. Paris An. 1238. ap. Du Cange 
Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 959. & Blount, Law Dict. Sce the ar- 
ticle CHELANDIUM. | | 
CHELON, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the mullet kind, 
and much reſembling the common mullet in its general ſhape, 
but its eyes are more prominent, and its head ſmaller. It has 
alſo its ſide lines, which run from the head to the tail, very 
evenly ranged, and placed at equal diſt nces, and its lips are 


remarkably thick and prominent. It is of the ſize of the com- 


mon mullet. J/ilughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p 276. 

CHELONE, in botany, a name by which Linnæus and Dil- 
lenius have called a genus of plants, which Gronovius in his 
Virginia has called anonymos. , The characters are theſe: the 
perianthium is very ſhort, and remains after the flower is fal- 
len: it is compoſed of one leaf, divided into five erect and 
oval ſegments : the flower is one- leav'd, and is of the labiated 

kind: the tube is cylindric, and marked with four ridges, and 
is placed under the cup: the ſtiles are four in number; they 
are pointed, crooked, and of the heigth of the ſtamina : the 
ſtigmata are hoary, and are placed longitudinally on the ſtile. 
The fruit is compoſed of a coriaceous cruſt, made ſquare by 
four membranes, placed in the manner of wings at its four 
ridges ; this contains one bony nut, which has four cells, 
and contains as many oblong kernels. Linnæi Gen. Plant. 


242. NC | 
CHELYDRUS, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of ſerpents, the ſame 
with the cherſydrus. Hofm. Lex. in voc. See CHERSYDRUS, 
CHELYSMA, in antiquity, a thick piece of wood which the 
Greeks fixed to the keels of their ſhips, to ſave them from 
being worn or broken. It was alſo called cuneus. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. | 18 
CHEMA, X»wr, according to Blancard, is the name of a cer- 
tain meaſure ſometimes mentioned by the Greek phyſicians, 
and which he thinks contained two ſmall ſpoonfuls. But it 
muſt. be obſerved, that the Athenians had two chemas, the 
larger of which weighed three drams, and the leſſer two 
which latter is equivalent to the thirtieth part of the cotyle or 
half pint. It is not improbable, that, by the chema, a certain 
meaſure is denoted, containing as much as a certain ſea-ſhell, 
called chama, holds. The determined weight of this quantity 
cannot be accurately aſcertained, in conſequence of the diffe- 
rent ſpecific gravities of different ſubſtances : juſt as, at pre- 
ſent, the word ſpoonful is uſed in a vague and undetermined 
ſenſe, yo with reſpect to ſubſtances, of which tis a 
matter of indifference whether a little more or a little leſs be 
uſed. Blanc. Lex. Med. Renov. in voc. | | | 
CHEME,, among the Romans, was a liquid meaſure, contain- 
ing the fifth part of a cyathus, Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. See 
. CYATHUS., 


C n des rondes, in fortification. See Way of the rounds, 
yel. 5 NT N 3 
CHEMISTRY (Gel) — Commercial CHEwmisTRY is uſed to 
denote the application both of technical and philoſophical 
chemiſtry, to the eſtabliſhing, ſupporting, or improving any 
branch of trade or commerce. Shaw's La p. 413. 
Oeconamical CH ENM TRY, the application of philoſophical, 
technical, or commercial chemi/try, to the ſervice and accom- 
madation of. the affairs of a family. Shaw's Lect. p. 413 
Philsſophical CHEMISTRY. Philoſophic chemiſiry conſiſts of three 
parts, viz. invention, rationale, and experiment; whence we 
may define it to be a particular exerciſe of the rational and in- 
ventive faculties of the mind, leading to experiments, and 


ſhall rationally account for phænomena, and diſcover rules of 
practice for producing uſeful effects. And thus philoſoph cal 
chemiſtry is not only the key to all the other parts, but it diſ- 
covers of itſelf the cauſes of many natural phaznomena, -- as 
particularly, earthquakes, volcanocs, vegetation, the growth of 
minerals, and the ke, 
This branch of chemiſiry alſo, explains the general forms and 
_ qualities of bodies, whercon their properties and effects depend 
2 __ edneſs, fluidigy. and neſggcolours, taſtes, 
. odours, rvelcences,, fermentation,. ſolution, ipitation 
congelation, extraction, and the like, g — oy 


be teſt, to diſcover their 


To this of chemiſtry/it alſo belongs to bring + "ae: WY 
| . tions to the vid 


ty. or \ inſufficiency. 


Thus when any hint is ſtarted for a he trade, or method un - 
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thence to the diſcovery of cauſes, ſo as to form mioms that 


vented for the improvement of an old one, before any attempt 
is made to apply it in the larger way, it ſhould be experiment- 

ed in miniature ; as the aſſay-maſter tells the owner of an 
ore whether it will be worth the erecting large works for it, 
or not. Shaw's Lett. p. 414. 

Technical CHEMISTRY. By technical chamiſtry is meant the ap- 
plication of philoſophical chempfry to the immediate ſervice of 
arts, ſo as by its means to invent, form, aſſiſt, promote, or 
perfect them in tha large way of buſineſs. Shaw's Lectures, p.41 3: 

Drury ef CHEMISTRY. Sce THEORY. Ws. 

CHEMOSIS, xo, ſometimes, cotruptly written x, in 
medicine, a:diſcaſe- of the: eyes, proceeding from an inflam- 


mation, when the white f the eye fwells above the black, | 


and overtops it to ſuck a degree, that there appears a ſort of 
hiatus or gap between them, whence-it takes its name. Galen 
calls it a red and carnous inflammation of the cornea tunica. 
Vid. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 507. and Caft. Lex. Med. in voc. 
Dr. pen, in a chemeſis where cornea was already 
burſt, "dilated the opening, and extracted the cryſtalline lens, 
which had come forward before the iris. The lens was ſo 
changed and ſuppurated, that it reſembled a piece of white 
amber : after extracting it, the pain of the eye became milder. 
Med. Ef. Edinb. | 


CHENCE, in old cuſtoms, ſeems to be much the fame as ama- | 


byr. Blount. Law Dia. See AMABYR, Cyct. 
Faufſse CHENILLES,: baſtard caterpillars. See FAUsS8E. 
CHENISCUS, among the antients, an ornament in the form of 
little geeſe, ufed on the prows and ſterns of their ſhips. Zofm. 
Lex. in voc. "708 | 
CHENOCOPRUS, Xmgergoc, gorſe-dung, in medicine, is ac- 
counted very acrimonious and reſolvent, and therefore pre- 
ſcribed with ſucceſs in the jaundice. The greeniſh dung is 
eſteemed the beſt. It is in the meadows in ſpring 
time, and being dried with a moderate heat, and pulveriſed, is 
en from 2 dram to a full dram at a doſe. It is recom- 
mended alſo in the ſcurvy, and other diſeaſes. Vid. James, 
Med. Dict. in voc. x . 
CHENOPODIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe : the flower has no petals, 
but is compoſed only of à multitude of ſtamina ariſing from a 


# 


many-leav'd cup. I he piſtil finally becomes a flat orbiculated 
ſeed, which is contained in a ſtar-faſhioned capſule, which 


The ſpecies of thenopodium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The chenopodium commonly called goo/e- foot. 

2. The goo with more pointed leaves. 3. The 
dium, with white ſinuated leaves, commonly called wild ſinuated 
i 4. The ſtinking chenopodium, called the ſtinking 


atri 
orache. 5. The leſſer narrow-leav'd jagged chencpodium. 


6. The jagged-leav'd chenopodium, with purple tops. 7. The 
jagged chenopodiun, with great tops. 8. The triangular-leav'd 
chenopodium. 9. The beet-leav'd c um. 10. The Ame- 
rican chenopodium, with ſilvery ſerrated leaves. 11. The blite- 
' leav'd American — 5 gg 12. The chenopodium called 
botrys and oak of J em, with ſinuated leaves. 13. Ihe 
Mexican botrys. 14. The hairy, flax-leav'd chenopodium. 
15. The annual procumbent chenopodium, with ſhort capilla- 
ceous leaves. 16. The tall Spaniſh chenapodium, with deltoide 
leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 506. 


CHENSERS, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for ſuch as paid tribute or | 


cenſe, quit-rent or chief-rent. Blount. Law Dict, in voc. 
CHERAMIS, Xngaps, in antiquity, a medical meaſure. Ac- 
2 to Erotian on Hippocrates, it was the hollow of a 
ſhell fiſh called -yax, and took that name from xngapes, which 
ſignifies a hollow place. It frequently occurs in Hippocrates, 
and ſeems not much different from the chema, which in Ga- 
- Jen's exegeſis is expounded by it. Cornavius alſo explains 
cheramis by the meaſure of a chema ; and Calvus on another 
expounds it by a pugil. Vid. Foeſ. p. 678. Ca. Lex. 
Med. in voc. See CHEMA. 
CHEREF, à title aſſumed by the emperors of Morocco. See 
CALIPHATE.- 


CHEREM, among the Jews, is uſed to ſignify a ſpecies of an- | 


- Aihilation. See ANNIHILATION. | 
The Hebrew word #berem ſignifies properly to deſtroy, exter- 

- minate, devote; anathematize. Calm. DiR. in voc. 
CHEREM is ſometimes likewiſe taken for that which is conſe- 
crated, vowed-or offered to the Lord, ſo that it may no longer 
be employed in common-or profane uſes. No devoted thing 
chat a man (hall devete unto the Lord, of all that he hath, of 
man and beaſt, and of the field of his poſſefiion, ſhall be fold 
or etlecined ; every devoted thing is moſt holy to the Lord: 
none devoted, which ſhall be devoted of men, ſhall be redeem- 


dd, but ſhall ſurely'be put to death. There are ſome who aſ- 


ſert, chat the perſons/thus devoted were put to death; whereof 
Kc. Calm, Dick. Bibl. in voe. | 
neun is alſe uſed for a kd of excommunication in uſe 
. See Nrtpur: 75 


CHERMITES, or Caanvt rs, in the natural hiſtory of the | 


antients, a name given by many to @ ſpecies of very bright 
und white marble ot alabaſter, which ſeems W 8 


* 
* 


* 


* 
* 
n 


Jepththia's daughter is a memorable example,.” Judy, xi. 29, | 


wi St. John o in the Revelations calls cherubins, bealt 
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CHERNIBS, xiv, in antiquity, a veſſel where; 
to waſh their hands before xm went to attend rel tous - ol 
The word is derived from vue, the hand, and - 1 

CHERRY (d.) — The ſeveral ſorts of cherry trees are by 

| gated by _ or grafting the ſeveral kinds in , 

the black or wild red cherries, which are ſtrong ſhoote 

of a longer duration than any of the garden kind, * = 

ſtones of theſe two Kinds are ſown in a bed of light oh 

earth in autumn, and the young ſtocks produced from ro 
are to remain where they riſe till the ſecond autumn after fl. 

ſowing, when in October they ſhould be planted out i . 

rich earth, at three foot diſtance from row to row, and at 8 

ten inches diſtance in the rows. The ſecond year afte he 

planting out, they will be fit to bud, if they are intended fo 

dwarfs, but if they are intended for ſtandards, they wil 1. 

be tall enough till the fourth year ; for they ſhould be buddes 

or grafted near fix feet from the ground. The prafiing ;: 

uſually performed in ſummer, and the head of the ſtock : b 

be cnt off in the beginning of the March following, about hn 

inches above the bud; and if the bud has ſhot well, and ther 
is any fear of its being diſplaced by winds, it muſt be my 

tied up to the part of the ſtock left above it. The . 

afterwards, theſe trees will be fit to remove, and be ſet * 

they are to remain; or they may be left two years. Many 

when they plant theſe trees in their places, lop off a great > 
of their heads, but this is an injury that often kills them a 
when they eſcape, they ſeldom get well over it for four or fac 
years. It the trees are intended for walls, it is adviſable 0 
plant dwarfs between the ftandards, that theſe may cover the 
lower part of the wall, while the others ſpread over the upper 
part; and when the dwarfs riſe to fill the whole walls, the 
ſtandards ſhould be taken entirely away. When theſe tree; 
are taken up from the nurſery, the dead fibres of the root; 
muſt be carefully taken off, and the upper part of the flock 
_which is above the bud, muſt be cut off cloſe down to the back 
part of it: the bud muſt be placed directly from the wall 
Cherry trees thrive beſt on a dry hazley loam, and ina gravely 
ſoil are very ſubject to blights, and ſeldom ſtand long good. 
They ſhould be placed at fourteen feet aſunder, with a ſtan- 
dard tree between each two. In pruning theſe trees, their 
ſhoots ſhould never be ſhortened, for they moſtly produce thei: 
fruit from their extreme part. All the Previghe ſhoots are to 
be diſplaced, and the others trained horizontally ; and where 
there is a vacancy in the wall, the branches being ſhortened, 
will throw up a ſhoot or two to fill it, Mill. Gard, Dict. 
See the article Cer Asus. 

CHERSA, called alſo fecula, in ſome medical writers, ſignifies 
a root reduced to a farinaceous powder. This way of pre- 
paration ſome condemn , as exhauſting the virtues of the 
drug, and rendering it good for nothing; others defend it. — 
[* Vid. Zrocelfer. Animad. ad Pharm. Aug. Etmul. ad Ludo- 
vic. Diff. 1 d ef Pharm. Acroamatic. I. 2 f. 3. 
C. 2. p. 317, ſeq. Cast. Lex. in voc. | 

CHERS/AA, Xuygoau, earthy, an + of one of the three 
ſpecies of aſps. It is mentioned by Galen and Xginets 
Cafi. Lex. in voc. x | 

CHERSETUM, in old cuſtoms, is uſed for churcheſct. dee 
r Cyel. called 

CHE US, X:gov3;o, an amphibious ſerpent ; ſo called, 
becauſe it lives firſt in watery 3 3 it ig called * 
— + NAR it ſhifts its habitation, and 2 i 42 

„ an ce has its com d appellation chf. 
Via Aliirov. J. 1. de Serp. agg "vo _— Caft 8 Lex. 
Med. in voc. | 

CHERT, in natural hiſtory, a name given ſome of our mi. 
ners to a peculiar fine kind of ftone found in ſtrata, but d 
the hardneſs and ſmoothneſs of flint. It is called alſo in ſane 


found in the peak of Derbyſhire. 
were always found among ſtrata of limeftone, and that ons 
times the chert did not form regular ftrata, but Jay * 
looſe nodules. In many places the chert was black, 


ene d da colour, much like what gon 


ſap green, which is a eme of the juice o 
1 e e ce call them black chert, and gr 
cherts, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 41. 9 
CHERUB, or Cyerunim | Got) — The term herub an 
brew is ſometimes taken for a calf or an ox. Feek! ox * 
down the face of a cherub, as ſynonymous to the face hot or 
The word cherub in Syriac and Chaldee, e . " 
plough, which is the proper work of oxen. Cher * were 
des rong and powerfpl. Grptius fays, that the fre d 
| res much like that of a calf.  Bochart thinks o_—_ to 
de cherubims were wn Fe to the figure. of an * 
any thing beſides; and Spencer js of the fame opinion, 
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ſays e, the cherubimt were extraordinary creatures, ap" | 
* 9 — | \ '+| / gure unknown to mankind. Clemens of Alexandria W 
+ ' 408 bi, Wop" 1.4 a 1 * 2 / 7 | | * WET: 
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tation of their ſphinx's and their hieroglyphical 

m Ae ſeveral deſcriptions which the ſcripture gives us 
of cherulims differ from one another; but all agree in repreſent- 
no them as a figure compoſed of various creatures, as a man, 

ns an eagle, and a lion. Such were the cherubimsdeſcribed 
— Ezekiel © "hoſe which Iſaiah ſaw f, and are called ſera- 
þ'ms by him, had the figure of a man with ſix wings, with 
two whereof they covered their faces, with two more 2 
covered their ſeet, and with the two others they flew. Thoſe 
which Solomon placed in the temple of Jeruſalem &, are ſup- 
poſed to have been pretty nearly in the ſame form. Thoſe 
which St. John deſcribes in the Revelations, were all eyes be- 
fore and behind, having each ſix wings. The firſt was in the 
form of a lion, the ſecond of a calf, the third of a man, and the 
fourth of an eagle. [*-Ezek. i. 10. compared with Ezek x. 
14. » Rev. iv. 6. 7. Antiq. I. iii. c. 6. p. 83. 4 Clem. 
Alexandr. 1. 5. Stromat Ezek. i. 5. ſeq. & X. 20, 21. 
f Cap. vi. ver. 2. 8 1 Kings vi. 23.] ; 
The figure of the cherubims was not always uniform, ſince 
they are differently deſcribed in the ſhapes of men, eagles, 
oxen, lions, and in a compoſition of all theſe figures put to- 
gether. Moſes likewiſe calls theſe ſymbolical or hierogly- 
phical repreſent. tions, which were repreſented in embroideries 
upon the veils of the tabernacle, cherubims of coſtly work *. 
Such were the ſymbolical figures which the Egyptians placed 
at the gates of their temples, and the images of the generality 
of their gods, which were commonly nothing but ſtatues 
compoſed of men and animals v. — [* Exod. xxvi. 1. Vid. 
Caimet. Dict. Bibl.] | 
Omnigenumgue deum monſira, & latrator Anubis. Virg. 
Fneid. 8. 

CHERUBIM. See CHERUx. 

CHERVIL, chæropbyllum, in botany, the name of a genus of um- 
belliferous plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower 
is of the roſaceous kind, compoſed of ſeveral leaves irregular 
infize, and diſpoſed in a circular form on a cup, which after- 
wards becomes a fruit compoſed of two ſceds, reſembling the 
beak of a bird, not ſtriated, but ſometimes rough, ſometimes 
ſmooth, and gibboſe on one ſide, and flat on the other. 

The ſpecies of chervil enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe : 1. The common cultivated chervil. 2. The wild pe- 
- rennial, hemlock-leaved chervil, called by authors the ſmooth- 


ſeeded myrrhis. 3. The wild chervil, with ſhort hairy | 


* ſeeds. 4. The Sicilian chervi/, with leaves like flixweed, and 
with hairy ſeeds. F. The wild chervil, with ſtalks fwelling 
into knots at the joints, called by ſome the rough-ſeeded, 
Fnotty- ſtalked myrrhis. Tourn. Inſt. p. 314. N 
The common garden chervil flowers in May and June. Its 

leaves and ſeeds are uſed in medicine; the ſeed contains the 
principal virtue of the plant, and is eſteemed a great medicine 
in jaundices and dropſies. It is very certain that it is a pow- 
erful diuretic, and a promoter of the menſes. It reſolves co- 

ulated blood, and generally diſpoſes the perfon to ſſeep. It is 
ed alſo externally in fomentation in colicky pains and re- 
tention of urine. N! "I 
The leaves of this plant are what the good women call ſturet 
fern, from which they diſtil a water, and eſteem it a very great 
remedy for colics. *. ig nh 
CHESSE- trees, in ſnip- building, are two ſmall pieces of tim- 


ber with a hole in them, on each fide of the ſhip, a little be- 


fore her loof; their uſe is for the main tack to run thorough, 
and hale it down to. Guill, Gent. Dict. P. 3. in voc. 


CHES T. rope, in a ſhip, is the fame with the gueſt or giſt- rope, 


and is added to the boat-rope, when the boat is towed at the 
ſtern of the ſhip, to keep her from ſhearing, i. e. from ſwinging 
to and fro, : Eo te ee ow | | 
CHrsT-works, See Carss0N, Append. * 
CHEVALER,, in the manege. A hork is ſaid to chevaler 
when in paſſaging upon a walk, or a trot, his far fore-leg 


croſſes or over-laps the other fore leg every ſecond time or mo- 


tion, Guill. Gent. Di. P. 1. in voc. 
CHEVAN, See Chro. (be — 
CHEVAN TIA, in our old law writers, is uſed for à loan or ad- 
vance of money upon credit. Wo font: fo: Bou rs 
CHEVAUX oy Wt See CHEVAL de friſe, Cycl. 


CHEVILS, or Kev1Ls, in fhip- building. See Krvrts. 

CHEVIN, a name uſed in fore: parts of England for the chubb. | 
Willughty, Hiſt Piſe p. 285. See CATI fro 

CHEVISANCE, in de Jaw of England is faid to be an agree. 
ment, or compoſition, or bargainbetween a creditoranddebtor; | ; 


it ſeems chiefly to denote an indirect gain, in point of uſu- 

ry, &c. In our ſtatutes it is often mentioned, and moſt com- 

monly uſed for an unlawful batgiin or contract. See the Ra- 
The © againſt fury; Anno 12* Ann. bers - Nu ver) 

word is ſaid to be r how oy e. rech 

» to come to the end, or fini thing, in the 

lame ſenſe as the modern French uſe parents PH. me. de Ley, 
& Cowel:Interpr./in voc. | WA | MEU en ah [4 


CHEVRETTE in ard ine to raiſe guns or mc 
4 1E in artillery, an engine to raiſe guns or mortars 
into their Ss; It is made - pieces of wood of about 


four feet long, ing upright upon a third, which'is ſquare ; 


they are about a foot alunder and parallel, and are pierced wit] 
2 holes exactly oppolite to one another, having a bolt of iron, $32 


* 
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that the Egyptians imĩtated the cherubims of the Hebrews in 


— 2 


CHI 


| which being put through theſe holes, higher or lower at plea· 


ſure, ſerves with a hand-ſpike, which takes its poiſe over this 
bolt, to raiſe any thing by force. Gull, Gent. Dict. P. 2. in 


voc. 
CHEWING balls, a ſort of balls contrived for horſes to chew, 
not ſwallow at once; not intended as food, but as incentives 
to appetite, and on other medicinal occaſions very uſeful to 
the creature. The receipt now moſt eſteemed for theſe balls 
is this: take liver of antimony, and of aſſa fœtida, of each one 
pound; wood of the bay-tree, and juniper wood, of each half 
a pound; pellitory of Spain, two ounces : let all theſe'be pow- 
dered together ; then add as much fine grape verjuice as is ne- 
ceſſary to make the whole into a paſte. "This is to be formed in- 
to balls of about an ounce and half weight, which are to be 
dried in the ſun, Theſe are the ch-wing balls, and theſe are 
to be uſed one at a time in the following manner. The ball is 
to be wrapped up in a linnen rag, and a thread is to be faſtened 
to this, in ſuch manner that it may be tied to the bit of the bri- 
dle, and kept in the mouth : when the bridle is taken off, the 
horſe will immediately eat, and when one ball is conſumed an- 
other is to be tied up, and put in its place till the intent is an- 
ſwered. | 1 | 
CHIA terra. See TERRA Chia. 
CHIASMOS, ae, in antient Greek medical writers, is the 
concourſe or meeting of any two things under the form and fi- 
gure of a croſs, or the letter x chi, whence it is named. The 
adverbs chia/ti Xian, and chiafticos, xi ſignify the ſame 
thing: thus the optic nerves are faid to meet xza5ixu;, fo as to 
croſs each other. Vid. Ca/tel. Lex. Medic in yoc. 
CHIASTOS, v, the name of a bandagginOribaſius, ſocalled 
from its reſembling a croſs, or the letter x. Cg. Lex. Med. 
in voc. 
hays ros, in rhetoric, the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
diallelos. See DIALLELos. 15 
CHIAUSI, among the Turks, officers employed in executing the 
viairs, baſhaws, and other great men; the orders for doing which 
the Grand Signior ſends 1 woe up in a black cloth, on 
the reception of which they immediately perform their office. 
Hofm. Lex. in voc. a 
CHICN-werd. See the article Als INE. 
CHICUATLY, in zoology, the Indian name of a bird deſcribed by 
Nieremberg, and by him called noctua canora. Its beak is long, 
black, and ſlender; its head is marked with undulated ſtreaks 
of yellow near the eyes. Its breaſt and belly are of a whitiſh 
colour, and it has ſome black feathers intermixed with white 
ones on the throat ; its back is variegated with black, yellow, 
and grey. It is found principally among the mountains. It 
panty is found running about the ground, and is eaſily bred 
n cages, and feeds on any thing that is offered it. Tt is moſt 
frequent in the hotter climates, and is uſually fat and of good 
nouriſhment. Ray's Ornithol. p. 5 nn 
CHIEPA, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
more uſually known by the name of the alauſa, and called in 
Engliſh the ſhad, or the mother of herrings:  Willughty, Hiſt, 
Piſc. p. 227. See the articles SHAD and AGonus. 
CHIEF: Ik, or CHIFIR, according to Libavius , in the preparation 
of the philoſophers ſtone, is called /apis animalis, as the mineral 
is called chaos minerale. Johnſon ſays, that the chifly minerale 
is by ſome interpreted g ld, but that he rather takes it to be an 
ſulphur of the metalline kind v. [* Sar. Art. Chym. C. 8. 
v Caſtel. Lex. Med. in voc.] OE ann 
CHIFUNG, among theChineſe, the name of an herb found about 
Canton, by which the ſailors pretend to know how many 
ſtorms will happen every year. This they do from the num 
ber of knots or joints, for according as theſe ire more or leſs in 
number, ſo will the number of ſtorms be; and from the di- 
ſtances of the knots from the root, they determine what months 
the ſtorms will fall in.  Hofm Lex. in'voc © 
CHILD (c.) — Petrified CH LD. Bartholine, Pars, Li 
and many other writers, give an account of a 5 5 5 Wt, 


which has ſeemed wholly i. credible to fome people The chi d 


| great rarity in the king of Denmark's muſeum at Copenhagen. 
The woman'who went big with this lived at Sens in Cham- 
e 1582 ; it was cut cut of her belly, and was 
univerſally ſuppoſed” to have lain ' there” dbviit twenty years: 
That it is a real uman fetus, and not᷑ artificial, is ey ident to 
the eye of obſerver, andthe upper partof it, examined, 
is found to be of a ſubſtance reſembling the gypſum or ſtone 


collection of ra- 
128 ke — I 


. * pa p 


. however, which they deſcribe, is ſtil} in being, and is kept as a 


rediſb colour, and as hard as common the pra 
and ſurface of this part a uli, 
or ſtones taken out of ers ; and the whole ſub- 
ever ſo carefully, ap- 
n Sens to Pats, 
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Overlaying of Ciun.vr tte. This is a misfortune which frequent- 


Iy happens; to prevent which the Florentines have contrived | 


aan inſtrument called arcuccjo. See Axcuccio. 


CHILD. ins. Sec PERNIOWES. 


CHILIARFA; in church hiſtory, the ſame with millenaril. See | 


MiLLeNnaAR, Oel. | 
CHILIAGON, in geometry, a regular plane figure of i ooo ſides 


and angles. Though the imagination cannot form a diſtin& | 
idea of ſuch a figure, yet we may have a very clear notion of it | 
in the mind, and can eaſily demonſtrate, that the ſum of all its | 


angles are equal to 1996 right ones; for the internal angles of 
every plane figure are equal to twice as many right angles as the 


figure hath ſides, except thoſe four which are about the center 


of the figure, from whence it may be reſolved into as many tri- 
angles as it has ſides. The author of L. Art. de Penſer, p. 44, 
45 brings this inſtance to ſhew the diſtinction between ima - 
* and conceiving. See NoTION. 14 5 
CH LTENHAM water contains a neutral purgative ſalt, ſome- 
what reſembling Glauber's ſal mirabile. It contains no alka- 
line, nor acid ſalt, no iron, copperas, nor brimſtone. I hey are 
82 uſeful in lax conſtitutions, where the humours are al- 
caleſcent, but hurtful when aceſcent. See Phil. Tranſ. No 
461. SeR. 21. and the remarks. 2 
CHILON, K. among the Greek phyſiologers, one who has 
great lips, called by the Latins /abeo. Thus alſo among the 
pecies of fiſhes under the claſs of capitones, ſome are called 
. chilones, that is labeones. Caſtel. Lex. in voc. 
CHIMALATH, in Dota a name given by ſome authors to 
the great corona ſolis, or ſun- flower. 
CHIMERA (Cyl. is uſed in writers of the middle age for a kind 
of veſſel or ſhip. It ſeems to have been leſs than the chelan- 
dium. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 

, CHIMPANZEE, in natural hiſtory, the name of an Angolan 
animal very much approaching to the human figure, but of a 
fierce diſpoſition, and. remarkably miſchievous. In the year 
1738, we had one of theſe creatures brought over into Eng- 
land by the captain of a ſhip in the Guinea trade; it was of 
the female ſex, and was two foot four inches high : it naturally 

| walked erect, and was hairy on ſome part of the body and 
limbs, and of a ſtrong muſcular make. It would eat very 
.. coarſe food, and was very fond of tea, which it drank out of a 
cup with milk and ſugar, as we do; it ſlept in the manner of 
the human ſpecies, and in its voice made ſome imitation of the 
human ſpeech, when people ſpeak very haſtily, but without an 
_ . articulate ſounds, The males of this ſpecies are very bold, 
and will fight a man, though they ſee him armed. It is ſaid 
that they often ſet upon, and raviſh the negro women when 
they meet them in the woods. The creature we ſaw here was 
but about twenty months old, and very tame; the parent had it 
in her arms in the country, — did not part with it 
till ſhe was killed with a ſpear by one of the moors: ſhe 
Vas five feet high. Act. Eruditor. Germ. Ann. 1739. 
CHINA ware. dee PORCELANE, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Gilding on CHINA. See GILDING on China. 
Party Cnhid A. See ParTy. 51 
een (Cyd.) — In the chin-cough Dr. Huxham uſes 
the common evacuations, and propoſes to correct the lentor 
of the blood, and to ſtrengthen the nerves and ſtomach by 


mercurials, the cortex and proper ſtomachics. Obſ. de Acre 


& morb. Epid. | 
Dr. Burton declares àgainſt bleeding, vomiting, and purging 
in the. chin-ccugh, except in very urgent caſes; the medicine 
which he ſays, has had great ſucceſs, is a ſcruple of fine powder 
— afantharides, 


or nine grains to children every third or fourth hour, in a 


*. e of ſome ſimple water, or ſome julep, in which a little 
ſ: 


am of capivi had been diflolved. He. ſays this method is 
not proper in ſuch chin-coughs as proceed from thin ſharp rheum, 
but, he believes, that in the chin-cough from a tough viſcid 


Fir 
ed. Eſſ. Edin dv. n ya To wh od 
CHINE, in the manege, is uſed for the back- bone, or the ridge 


of the back of a horſe, The French call it echine, and the an- 


tient Italian maſters e uine. Guill. Gent. Dict P. 1. in voc. 


CHIO pear, E given to a ſmall ſpecies of pear called alſo 11 | 


ſome the baſtard muſk pear, from its reſembling the little 
pear in its ſweet flavour. Its ſkin is yellow ſtreaked with red, 
it is of a roundiſh ſhape, and does not hang in cluſters, but 
n I 5 : 9 
PING, a phraſe. uſed by the potters and China- men to ex- 
preſs that common accident both of our own ſtone and earthen 


ware, and the porcelain, of China, the flying off of ſmall | 


pieces, or breaking at the edges. Our earthen wares are par- 
- _ ticularly ſubject to this, and are always ſpoiled by it before 
an other flaw appears in them. Our ſtone wares eſcape. it 
better than theſe; but leſs than the porcelain of China, which 
4 leſs ſubject to it than any other manufacture in the world. 
The method by which the Chineſe defend their ware from 
this accident, is this; they carefully burn ſome ſmall bambou 
canes to a ſort of charcoal, which is very light, and very black; 
this they reduce to a fine powder, and then mix it into a thin 
paſte, with ſome of thevarniſh which they uſe for their ware. 
they next take the velſels when dried, and not yet, baked, io the 
VI | by 


* 
* 


and as much camphor, mixed with three drams 
of the extract of jeſuits bark. Of this mixture he gives eight 


— - 


7 
: 


Jp it will ſcarce ever fail, at leaſt it has not failed yet. 


| 
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wheel, ind turning them ſoftly round, they. wi | 
dipt in this paſte, *. the r — Ir 
coat of it: after this, the veſſel is again dried, and the Seems 
made with this paſte appears of a pale greyiſh colour whe N 
is thoroughly dry. They work on it afterwards in the — 
mon way, covering both this edge and the reſt of the veſſ.1 
with the common, varniſh. When the whole is baked 8 
the colour given by the aſhes diſappears, and the e 8 n, 
white as any other part; only when the baking has not "Hug 
ſufficient, or the edges have not been covered with the focond 
varniſhing, we ſometimes find a duſky edge, as in ſome of the 
ordinary thick tea cups. 
It may be a great advantage to our Engliſh manufaQurers to 
attempt ſomething of this kind. The willow is known to 
make a very light and black charcoal; but the elder, tho- . 
thing ſeldom uſed, greatly exceeds it. The young green ſhoots 
of this ſhrub, which are almoſt all pith, make the liohte3 
and the blackeſt of all charcoal; this eaſily mixes with an: 
liquid, and might be eaſily uſed in the ſame way that the Chi 
neſe uſe the charcoal of the bambou cane, which is a light 
hollow vegetable, more reſembling the elder ſhoots than an 
other Engliſh plant. It is no wonder that the fixed ſalt and 
oil contained in this charcoal ſhould be able to penetrate the 
yet raw edges of the ware, and to give them in the ſubſequent 
aking a ſomewhat different degree of vitrification from the 
other parts of the veſſel, which, tho! if given to the whole, it 
might take off from the true ſemivitrified ſtate of that ware, 
yet at the edges is not to be regarded, and only ſerves to de- 
fend them from common accidents, and keep them entire. 
The Chineſe uſe two cautions in this application; the firſt in 
the preparation; the ſecond, in the laying it on. hey pre- 
pare the bambou canes for burning into charcoal, by peeling 
off the rind. This might eaſily be done with our elder 
ſhoots, which are ſo ſucculent, that the bark ſtrips off with a 
touch, The Chineſe ſay, that if this is not done with their 
bambou, the edges touched with the paſte will burſt in the 
baking: this does not ſeem indeed very probable ; but the 
charcoal will certainly be lighter made from the peeled ſticks, 
and this is a known advantage. The other caution is, never 
to touch the veſſel with hands that have any greaſy or fatty 
ſubſtance about them; for if this is done, they always find 
the veſſel crack in that place, Obſ. ſur les Cout. de V'Afje. 

CHIPOTENSIS, the ſame with chapotenſis. See CHAPOTENsS1S, 

CHIPPINGAVEL., or CHEAPIXGAVEL, in our old writers, 
toll paid for buying and ſelling. Hlount. | 

CHIRAM AXIUM, in antiquity, a kind of chariot or convey- 
ance, which was drawn by men inſtead of horſes. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. | | 4 
The word is derived from xuę, the hand, and aaf, a chariot. 

CHIRCHSED. See Cyuurcny-Scor, Od. 

CHIRITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to 2 
ſtone reſembling the human hand. The accounts we have of 
it ſay, that it is of a white colour, and of the nature of gyp- 

ſum or plaiſter-ſtone, and that it repreſents the palm of the 
hand, with the fingers, and their nails on the other ſide. This 
ſeems to have been a name given to ſome ſingle ſpecimen in à 
cabinet of ſome collector; for it is certainly no diſtinct ſpecies 
of foſſil, but a mere luſus naturæ, in the configuration of ſome 
accidental piece of gypſum. Imagination will do much in 
affiſting reſemblances of this kind; and if one would give 
way to it, we might name in this manner ſtones of one ki 
or other from alf the parts of the human body. As theſe, 
however, are not different ſpecies, this way of giving them 
peculiar names is of great hurt to the ſtu 7 of foſſils, as it 
confounds the memory with unneceſſary diſtinctions. 

CHIRONIA,, in botany, a name by which ſome have called the 
black bryony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2 We 

CHIRONIUM, in medicine, is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 2 

reat ulcer, and of difficult cure. Blanc. 

CHIRONOMI, X+42000pu64, ON the Grecian ſtage, were thoſe * 
tors who performed without uſing words, by the motions 
the hand. Hofm. Lex. in voc. See CHIRONOMIA. 

CHIRONOMIA, in antiquity, the art of repreſenting» by 0 
motions of the hand and = geſtures of the body, any Pl 
tranſaction, whether of true or fabulous hiſtory. Ibis m 
a part of a liberal education among the antients: it had 5 
approbation of Socrates, and was ranked by Plato among 

litical virtues. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. | 

CHIROTHECA. See GLove, Cycl. and Suppl. 


. * 


CHISELY. land, in agriculture, a term appropriated to that ſort 


of land which breaks, when it is turned up by the plough, A 
to pieces like the chips made by the ſtone-cutter's 2 
the hewing of ſtones. it is of a middle nature, 8 5 
ſandy land that falls off from the plough - ſhare, like | 
ſaw-duſt, and the clayey, that is raiſed in large gle acki, 
It is of ſeveral colours, grey, brown, reddiſh, and. {mal 
- and uſually contains * quantiey of ſand, and 10 
number of pebbles. Margton s North. p. 399 J alio 
CHIT SEE, in botany, name of a Ginete tree, called 1 
een e 
C 41 TUA, in the materia n ica, a name pd ſome wm 
for a kind of lignum aloes, which is rediſh, and af a wer 
ſcent. Dale, Pharm. p. 44898. * 
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| » CHEVAGE, Cycl. | | 

do in the Italian x to end, finiſh, or conclude ; 

con Jiudends col riternello, col P aria, ſignifies to end with a ri 
xt elo or ſome paſſage which has been before ſung in ſome 
mart of the piece. Vid. Brofſ. Dict. Muſ. in voc. See Ri- 
TORNELLO) Cycl. ; 

CHIVEN, in zoology, a name given by many to the muſcicapa, 
or fly catcher, a ſmall bird little bigger than the wren. Aldro- 
band. de Avib. See MUSCICAPA, 

HUM marmor, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the name 

; f a black marble, called alſo the lapis obſidianus. It is very 
bard and of a fine black, and beſide the many uſes which the 
antients put it to, is well known among our goldſmiths by the 
name of the touch-ſtone, moſt of them being furniſhed with 
nothing better for that purpoſe than a piece of this, though the 
baſaltes, which might be had plentifully enough, is greatly pre- 
ferable for thoſe uſes 3 any black marble, however, that is to- 
Jerably bard will do. | 
This is a very fine and elegantly ſmooth marble, of a compact 
texture, and fine gloſſy black, but ſhewing no glittering parti- 
cles, when freſh broken, as moſt others of the black marbles 
do. It is extremely hard, and cuts very difficultly, but is ca- 
pable of the higheſt poliſh of any marble. The antients had it 
from Xthiopia, and the iſland of Chios; we have it from Italy. 
Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 466. | 

mon vin, XS , Chian wine, or wine of the growth of 
the iſland of Chios, now Scio, is commended by, Dioſcoridesa, 
as affording good nouriſhment, fit to drink, leſs diſpoſed to 
intoxicate, endued with the virtue of reſtraining defluxions, 
and a proper ingredient in opthalmic medicines. Hence Scri- 


bonius Largus *, directs the dry ingredients in collyria for the 
eyes, to be made up with Chian wine, — [* Lib. 5. c. 10. | 


b Caſtel. Lex. in voc. ] a 
CHIUN, or CHEvAN, in Hebrew antiquity. We meet with this 
word in the prophet Amos, cited in the Acts of the Apoſtles. 


tabernacle of your kings, andthe pedeflal (the Chiun) f your images, 
the tar of your gods, which ye made to your ſelves. The Septuagint 


in all probability read Repham or Revan, inſtead of Chiun or | 


Chevan,and took the pedeſtal for a god. Others are of opinion, 


that three falſe deities are to be diſtinguiſhed here, Moloch, 


Chiun, and Remphan. Others again affirm, that the three 
mean only one god,adored under ſo many different names, and 


that this god was Saturn and his planet. Salmaſius and Kircher 


affert that Kiion is Saturn, and that his ftar is called Keiran 
among the Perſians and Arabians, and that Remphan or Re- 
phan ſignified the ſame thing among the Egyptians. They add, 
that the Septuagint, who made their tranſlation in Egypt, 
changed the word Chiun into that of Remphan, becauſe they 
had the ſame ſignification. M. Baſnage, in, his book intitled 
Jewiſh Antiquities vb, after having diſcourſed a good deal upon 
Chion or Remphan, concludes that Moloch was the ſun, and 
Chion, Chiun, or Remphan, the moon ©. — [* AR. vii. 43. 
> Tom. 2. p. 576, 581, 610, 614, 617. © Calmet. Dict. Bibl.] 
CHIUREA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Cardan, Ovie- 
do, and ſome others to the opoſſum. See Orossun. 
CHLANA, in antiquity, a kind of thick, ſhaggy, upper gar- 
ment; its uſe was very antient, for we find Homer makes his 
heroes fuſt put off their cl ænæ, and afterwards their tunics, or 
coats. * 


CHLAMYDULA, in antiquity, a ſmall upper garment worn by 
children. See CHLAmys, Gel. | 
CHLIASMA, uαν,t, in medicine, a warm fomentation of the 
— kind; as Tvp1 (pyria) is of the dry kind. Caſtel. Lex. 
voc. | 
CHLOEIA, Motia, in the Greek antiquity, a feſtival celebrated 
at Athens, in honour of Ceres, to whom, under the name Chloe, 


Vor, i e. graſs, they ſacrificed a ram. Pott. 1. 2. c. 20. T. 1. 


p. 438. 


CHLOREUS, in zoology, a name by which Turner and ſome 


others have called the common yellow-hammer, or emberiza 
utea, See YELLOW-hammer. | 


HLOREUS, in Zoology, is alſo a name by which ſeveral authors, 


an particularly many of the earlieſt writers, have called the ga/-' 


5 a very elegant and beautiful bird of the thruſh kind, almoſt 
cio” . Adrovand. de Avib. See GALBULA. 
N in ornithology, the name of the bird commonly 
ed in Engliſh the greenfinch, a well-known bird of the ſize 
. a common ſparrow „ and remarkable for its green colour, 
3 it has its name, and for the largeneſs of its beak, in 
ich it approaches to the coccothrauſtes; it builds in our 
es, and feeds on the ſeeds of vegetables. e 
_ S, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the antients 
6h green {tone ſeeming to have been a jaſper, but ſo pellucid 
Foe Thea oach to the nature of the coarſer emeralds. There 
ann idle tradition of its being found in the ſtomach of 
Water-waptai 
al its virtues. The old writers 


we origin of the lycodontes, or bufonitæ, which they ſuppoſed 
23 2 = head of an old toad; but we, may at preſent 

, u * 2 4 * | - 
Sorrr. N being found in the earth as we 


. 


IR 


I, and many imagi accounts have been given | 
1. like opinion of the ani- | 


C H O 


are of the ly codontes, or bufqnitze, being the foffile teeth of the 
wolf fiſh. | 
CHOANA, er, in antient anatomiſts, a cavity in the brain 
like a funnel, called alſo nv9@- or pelvis. Caf. Lex. in voc. 
CHOASPITES, a name given by the antients to a ſpecies of the 
chryſopraſius, a gem of a mixed colour between yellow and 


green. It was called cheaſpites from the name of a river in 
which it was frequently found. | 


by Galen and Ægineta, and mentioned by Celſus, where he 
calls it modiolus. Lib. 7. c. 3. Catel. Lex. in voc. 
CHOENIN, x8, an Attic dry meaſure, containing three coty- 

læ, or one Sextarius and an half, which is two pounds and a 
quarter *. Its mark was a x with a, over it v. [* Otel 
Lex. in voc. * Gorr, Def. Med. p. 508.] 


dimnus, and was otherwiſe called hemerotrophis. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. in voc. Sce HEMEROTROPH1s, 


CHOERINÆE, Xoguz, in antiquity, a kind of ſea- ſhells, with 


which the antient Greeks uſed to give their ſuffrage, or vote. 

Pott. I. 1. c. 2. L. 1. p. 119. 

CHOEROGRYLLUS, the hedge hog, This animal is declared 
to be unclean by the law of Moſes. The legiſlator ſays, that 
the hedge hog chews the cud, but as it divides not the hoof it 
is judged unclean. Levit. xi. 5. 

The Hebrew ſchaphan is not very well underſtood by us; ſom 
ſay it is the hare, others the rabbit: but Moſes had before 
ſpoken of the hare, and the rabbit does not chew the cud. It 
cannot therefore be either of theſe animals, nor can it be the 


Bochart believes it to be a kind of large rat common in Ara- 
bia, good to eat, and called aliarbucha, "Theſe animals chew 
the cud, dwell in rocks, and go in troops; qualities. which the 
ſcripture aſcribes to the ſchaphan, Calmet. Dict. Bibl. 


es. | CHOES,in antiquity, anAthenian feſtival in honour of Bacchus, 
St. Luke reads the paſſage thus: Ye#ook up thetabernacle of Moloch, 


and the f!ar of your god Remphan, figures which ye made to warſhip | 
them a. The import of the Hebrew is as follows; Te have born the | 


celebrated in the monthAntheſterion. Vid. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
CHOIR (Cycl.) — ChHorx mufic, muſica chorale, muſic ſung in 
a, chorus, as inchurches. It is ſometimes uſed for muſica piena, 
canta fermo, or what we call plain chant, or ſong. 
CHOIROS, in ichthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle and others 
of the old Greek writers to the cernua or acerina of the Latins, 
called by us the ruffe. This fiſh has been called by a great va- 
riety of names, but it is properly a ſpecies of pearch, and is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the others of that genus by Artedi under the 
name of the pearch with only one fin on the back, and with a 
cavernous head, See PERCA. - 
CHOLIC. See CorLic. | 
CHOLOBAPHIS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome of 
the antient Greeks to a peculiar kind of emerald which was in- 
ferior to many others, and was of a colour tending to yellow. 
Pliny tells us that the worſt emeralds were thoſe which had the 
colour of gall, or of braſs, as the text is uſually explained; but 
this is erroneous, for what is uſually printed æris, is properly 
acris olei. This is a name given by the Latins to the ompha- 
cium of the Greeks, that is the oil of unripe olives; this was 
of a coarſe greeniſh colour, with a tinge of yellow, and we are 
told by all the old writers that there were emeralds of this co- 
lour, from which thoſe which were more yellow were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names cholos and cholobaphis, Some ſuppoſe that 
the word chole ſhould be ſpelt chloere, but this is reducing it to 
no diſtinctive meaning at all; this word only ſignifying green, 
and that being the co'our of all the emeralds that were of any 
value among the antients who uſed the word. It is plain that 
the Romans called all the green cryſtals found in copper mines 
by the name of emeralds, for they expreſs in their deſcriptions 
all the defects we find in theſe cryſtals, ſuch as their having 
hairs, or ſubſtances like hairs within, as alfo ſalts and the like. 
CHOLOMA, or CroLos1s, in antient medical writers, ſig- 
nifies, according to Galen, any diſtortion of a member, or 
depravation of it with reſpect to motion. It is taken alſo, in 
a particular ſenſe, for halting or lamenefs of a leg, ariſing 
from luxation. Hipp. 6 Aph. 80. Caft. Lex. in voc. 
CHOLOSIS. See CyoLoMa. | 
CHOMER. See Corus, 3 
CHONDRILLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the ſemi- 
ſloſcular kind, being compeſed of a number of ſemifloſeules, 
each ſtanding on an embryo ſeed, and all contained in a cup 
of a cylindric form, and ſeeming tubular: the embryos finally 
ripen into ſeeds, winged with down. | 
The ſpecies of chendrilla enumerated by Mr; Tournefort, are 
| theſe: 1. The viſcous, field, ruſhy-ſtalk d chongrilla, 2. The 
annual hawkweed-teav'd chendrilla. 3. The ſonchus-leav'd chon- 


chondrilla, with purple flowers. 5. The 
 chondrilla, with purple flowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 475. 6. 
CHONDROPTERYGH, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
Artedi and Linnzus to one of the great claſſes or families of 
the fiſhes; the characters of which are, that the rays of the 
fins are not bony, but cartilaginous. Artedi Gen. Piſc. Lin- 


7] I Nat. p. 51. | | 
The? ones of the body of theſe fiſhes are alſo ca 


eſſer ſonchus-leav'd 


and the mouth in moſt of the ſpecies is placed in the lower 
7 BY Toke» N Jhe 


part of the body. 


CHOENICTS, ys, in the antient ſurgery, the trepan, ſo called 


The cheenix likewiſe contained the forty eighth part of a me- 


cherogryllus, or hedge hog, becauſe it does not chew the cud. 


drilla, with pale yellow flowers. 4. The — ſonchus-leav d 


rtilaginous, 


= — * » 


— 


4 
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1 
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The word is derived from the Greek xe, 2 cartilage, and 
"Whgoywi, a wing or fin. Of this order are the ſcate, ſturgeon, 
lamprey, &c. . 
CHONDROS, x-3::-, in antient medical writers, the ſame as 
alica. Vid. Gorr. Def. Med. See Arica. 
It ſignifies nlſo ſole grumous concretion, as 


frankincenſe. Caſt. Lex. in voc. | 
It is, beſides, the Greek word for a cartilage. Gorr. ubi ſupra. 


of maſtich, or 


CHONDROSYNDESMUS, in antient medical writers, ſigni- 


hes a cartilaginous ligament. Galen. de Temper. I. 1. c. 9. 
Caft. Lex i voc. 

The word is Greek, x»395w%21uec, derived from xe, a car- 

tilage, and ov%0ps , alignment. 

CHOPIN a liquid meaſure uſed in Scotland, being the half of 
their pint. Treat Pra. Geom. p.-113. | 
CHORAGIUM, in antiquity, was uſed to denote the funeral 
of a young unmarried woman. Some think it ſhould be writ 
coragium, from vga, puella, and a, duco. But Pitiſcus 
chooſes rather to derive it from chorus; becauſe a chorus or 
company of virgins always attended ſuch funerals. Pitiſc. 

Lex. Ant. in voc. £255 
CHoRAG1UM ſignified alſo the tiring or dreſſing room belonging 
to the ſtage ; and ſometimes was taken for the dreſs itſelf. 
CHORAGUS, in antiquity, he who had the ſuperintendence of 
the chorus, whoſe buſineſs it was to take care they obſerved 
the rules of the muſic, and performed their parts with deco- 
rum. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. | 
CHORAGI were likewiſe certain Athenian citizens choſen an- 
- nually, who were obliged to be at the expence of players, 
ſingers, dancers and muſicians, as often as there was occaſion, 
- at the celebration of their public feſtivals. Pott. Archzol. 
-Grec:1: . e. 15 T. . 86. 
CHORAIC muſic, muſica choraica, a ſort of muſic, proper for 
— by the variety of its different motions. 8 
CHORAL, choralis, ſignifies any perſon that, by virtue of any 
of the orders of the clergy, was in antient times admitted to 
fit and ſerve God in the choir. Blunt & Cowel. | 
Dugdale, in his hiſtory of St. Paul's church, ſays, that there 
were with the chorus formerly ſix vicars choral belonging to 
that church. Blown. Seer. 
CHORD (Cye.)—To find the number of vibrations made by 
a muſical chord or ſtring, in a given time, its weight, length, 
and tenſion being given. Let N repreſent the weight of the 
chord; L its length; P the tenſion, or weight equivalent to it, 
by which the chord is extended ; and D the length of a given 
pendulum ; þ the circumference of a circle, the diameter of 
which is 1: then will the number of vibrations made by the 

given chord, while the pendulum vibrates once, be expreſſed 
by 57 25 If we take L for the number of inches and 
decimals contained in the length of the chord, and the propor- 
tion of the tenſion to the weight of the chord, as n to 1, then 
will che number of vibrations of the chord in one ſecond be 


11 

| a to the diameter of the circle; and 39. 2 the 

_ length of a pendulum vibrating ſeconds, in inches and deci- 
mals of an inch, Engliſh meaſure. This laſt expreſſion coin- 
cides with Mr. Euler's rule d, only we here expreſs in Engliſh 
what he gives in Rhinland meaſure. To illuſtrate this rule by 
an example ; ſuppoſe the th, of the chord to be 18. 7 inch- 

es, its weight 6 x grains, and the tenſion or weight extending 
this chord to be 816 troy, or 46080 grains. Then a = 18. 7, 


& n = 2 = 7432. The number of vibrations therefore 
| 2 


by the rule will be 353 39: 16 = 392— [* Tayler 
_ : IE 
Method. Increm. Prop. 23. * Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muſ. 
p. 6, 7. See alſo Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Sect. 929.] 


By logarithms the rule may be thus expreſſed, — 


Where L is the logarithm of the ratio of a pendulum, vi- 
brating ſeconds, to the length of the given ſtring; W the 
logarithm of the ratio of the tenfion to the weight of the 
Airing; C the logarithm of the ratio of the circumference of 
2 circle to its diameter, or 0.4971500; and laftly, V loga- 
rithm of the required number of vibrations in one ſecond. 
In every chord, the nymber of vibrations in a given time will 


be as of = that is, as the ſquare root of the extending weight 


divided by the weight of the chord, and its length. If there- | 


fore chords be of the ſame length, their vibrations in a given 


time will be as the ſquare roots of the extending weights, di- 


vided by the weights of the chords, If chords be equal in length 
and weight, their vibrations will be as the ſquare roots of their 
extending weights or tenſions ; and if the tenſions be equal, 
and the chords differ only in length, their vibrations will be as 
the ſquare roots of their lengths, multiplied by their weight : 
that is . reciprocally as the lengths of the chords, becauſe the 


weights of the cherdt will in this caſe be proportional to their 


. dengihs.... Euler, ibid. p. 
Mr. . us , 


vibrations in a ſecond, to be at uniſon with the key 


\ 


2 


CHORIZAN TES, the name of a ſect in German 


2 / 395 Where 355 denotes the proportion of the| 
I 


ev. 


hat he found che herd, making 302 


d HR 


in inſtruments, that is an octa /e and fixth mx; | | 
. loweſt C in our harpſichords or vio Doge. on L 
the note C, being to à as 3 to 10, will make 118 e 
in one ſecond, And the higheſt C, or c, as Min Eul . 
it, being four octaves above the loweſt c will vibead jj 
times in one ſecond of time. Mr. Euler ſuppoſes th jw 
of the human ear to be, with reſpect to gravity 8 
lower than C; and with reſpect to acuteneſs, two * ele 
higher than “/. — [ Euler, ibid. p. 7. „ Ibid p 8 d N 
CHoRD is ſometimes alſo uſed for accord. Thus we {a 75 
common chords to ſuch a baſs note, meaning its third, fi 


and octave. 
Line of CHoRDs. A line of chords is thus made; le 

. af g let . 
drant of a circle be 411 into go degrees, then 42 * 
tenſe, or to the chord of go degrees, transfer the chord of anc 
arch of the quadrant ; and theſe cho: ds, ſet off on the chord 2 
9o, and marked reſpectively with the number of degrees in 


the correſponding arch, do conſtitute what is called the 
of chords. Treat. Pract. Geom. the line 


CHORDA membrane tymfani. See Cor, Cycl. 
CHOREA ſandti vi:i. See VII chorea. 


ſaid to be demoniacs that aſſembled in ftreets x prov. ba 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. 
We may ſuppoſe that their enemies called them demoniace 
on account of ſome heterodoxy. Du Cange does not men. 
tion any of their tenets. | 
CHOROIDES (Cycl.) — Some creatures, 
and ſea calf, have the optic nerves inſerted into the axis of 
their eyes. This fact, according to Dr. Porterfield, overturns 
 Mariotte's hypotheſis of the choroid's being the principal 
and immediate organ of ſight. Vid. Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. 3. 
art, 12. Cy E : | 
Mr. Le Cat ftrenuouſly defends Mariotte's opinion, that the 
choroid coat, and not the retina, is the immediate organ of 
viſion. The retina, according to him, is to the choroid what 
the epidermis is to the ſkin, Med. Eſſ. Edinb. Abr. vol. 2. 


ſuch as the porcupine 


v - | 

CHORO ſpezzato, in the Italian muſic, is often met with in- 
ſtead of tutti or da capella, which mean the grand chorus. 
A doi, a tre, a quatro chori, is for two, three, or four choruſſcs. 
When after the name of a part we find prima, 1* choro, we 
muſt underſtand that it is to be played in the firſt chorus; if 
29, IId, or ſeconds choro, the part mult be ſung or played in the 
ſecond chorus. And conſequently it ſhews, that the compo- 
ſition is for eight voices or different parts. Vid. Br. Did. 
Muſ. in voc. | 

| CHOUAN, in the materia medica, the name of a ſmall ſeed, 
called by ſome alſo carmine ſeed. It is a very light and chafty 
ſeed, in a great meaſure reſembling worm ſeed, of an acid 
taſte, and a yellowiſh green colour, but is larger than worm- | 
ſeed. It is brought into Europe from Turkeys and many 
parts of the Eaſt, and the choice ſhould be made of ſuch as is 
largeſt, cleaneſt, of the greeneſt colour, and leaſt full of ſpecks 
or holes. It is not uſed in medicine, but is of ſome value 
among the people who make carmine for the painters. It is 
called ſantonium viride, or the green worm ſeed, in our cata- 
logues of the materia medica, but is unknown in the ſhops. 
Lemery's Dict. of drugs. 

CHOUS, in the Eaftern military orders, the title of the meſſen- 
gers of the divan of janiſaries. There are ſeveral degrees of 
honour in this poſt. When a perſon is firſt advanced to it, 
he is called a cuchub, or little cbaus; after this he is advanced 
to be the alloy chous, that is, the meſſenger of the ceremonies; 
and from this, having paſled thro? the office of peteima, or 
procurator of the effects of the body, he is advanced to be the 

. bas chous. Pocock's Egypt, p. 168. 

CHOUX, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the French to 2 

| ſpecies of ſhell fiſh of the cordiform or bucardium kind. 1 

French are very fond of a ſort of cabbage which they ci 

chouxe decoupt, cut and curled cabbage, and this ſhell which 15 

ich ri ſurface, and are 

full of tranſverſe laminæ which riſe above the , 

of an undulated form, very much reſembles the leaves of that 

cabbage ; it is truncated at the end, and is covered with are 

tudinal ribs, which are eight or nine in number, and being do 

lowed, not ſolid, repreſent ſo many tubes; theſe hollows, 2 

ever, do not penetrate into the ſhell, whoſe cavity is un _ 

theſe hollows only reaching to the thin cover of the whole 4 

Pliny mentions this peculiar ſpecies of ſhell, and other 4 K 

liſts have not omitted the hiſtory of it. Fabius Columna de 

elegantly deſeribed it, and Liſter has given a figure of it twic* 

over, in two different parts of his book. There is anon * 

cies leſs elegant, and wanting the hollowed ribs. F. Co * 

de Purpura, c. 17. p. 36. Charl. Exercit. p. 64. 

COoRDIFORMIS. | y 5 , 

CHRABRATE, in natural hiſfory, a name given by ee 

of the middle ages to a pellucid ſtone, ſaid to have great V!, 

againſt diſorders of the liver, and ſpleen, and many o 1 

ginary qualities. It appears by their deſcriptions to have 
no other than the common pebble chryſtal. A Greek 

CHREM PS, in ichthyology, a name given by the old A the 

writers to the fiſh ſince called chromis. It is a 1 7700 pan 

ſpati, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the en 


alled a F 


with the ſecond ray of the belly fins very long. CHRiST- 
/ N. 


in botany. See PAL IUkus. 
CHRIS OGENON, * in the Greek church, a faſt of 


forty days, immediately preceding Chriſt's nativity. Hofm. 
GH TOMAC , X-:150p eros in church hiſtory, a deſignation 


ven to all ſorts of heretics who deny the divinity of our ſa- 
—— or hold heterodox opinions concerning his incarnation. 
7 


Lex. in voc. ee $74 
— art” comes from the Greek Xpy&-, C5ri/!, and paxopeiy 


oſe. | 

s  HORIANA „the herb chyi/opher, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are thele : 
the flower is of the roſaceous kind, or compoſed of ſeveral petals 
arranged in a circular form ; the piſtil ariſes from the center of 
the flower, and finally becomes a ſoft fruit or berry, uſually of 
an oval figure, and containing ſeeds often adhering to one an- 
other in a double order. 
The ſpecies of chriſtopforiana enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are theſe: 1. The common branched chriſſophoriana, witRra- 
cemoſe fruit. 2. The American racemoſe chriſtophoriana, 
with white berries. 3. The racemoſe American chriſtophori- 
ana, with red berries. 4. The racemoſe American chriſtopho- 
riana, with red berries ſtanding on long foot- ſtalks. Tourn. 


p. 299. 
CHRIS TOPHORUS piſcis, a name by which ſome have called 
the faber, or as we call it, the doree, or jaune doree, the gilded 
— obtained its name of Chriſſopher fiſh from an old traditi- 
onal ſtory, that when St. Chriſtopher walked through the ſea 
wich our Saviour, he ſeized on one of the fiſh of this ſpecies, 
which ever ſince has been commemorated in the whole ſpecies 
by the marks of his thumb and finger on the two ſides. Ray's 
Ichthyogr. p. 294. See the article FAB ER. 
CHROX, x:0-4, in the muſic of the antients. See CoLovurs, 
Genus, and SPECIES. > : 
CHROMA, (Cycl.) in the botanical writings of the antients, a 
word uſed to expreſs a ſamous root brought from Syria into 
Greece, and uſed by the w.,men of that country to paint their 
cheeks red. It was alſo called rhizium and fucus, and by the 
Latins radicula. Pliny calls it lanaria radix, but very impro- 
perly, for that name confounds it with the ſtruthion of the 
Greeks, which was a very different plant. The Greeks them- 
ſelves ſeem to have known nothing of the plant whoſe root 
this rbiʒium or chroma was, and have left us no deſcriptions of 
it; but it ſeems, by their account of the root itſelf to have been 
the common anchuſa or alkanet, which grows in great plent 
in Syria, and has its colour very high and elegant, and is fit 
for all the purpoſes to which the. Greeks employed it, in paint- 
ing the fleſh, &c. | 
CHRoMA, in the Italian muſic. The Italians take this term 
from the Greeks, but uſe it to ſignify a note or character of 
time, by us called a quaver, and when the word ſemi is added 
thereto, it means our ſemiquaver. Eight of the former are 
contained in a. bar, and ſixteen of the latter in common time. 
Broſſ. Di&. Muſ. in voc. | | 
Chroma is alſo a graceful way of ſinging, or playing, with qua- 
vers and trilloes. Vid. Braſſ. Dit Mu. in voc. £243 
CHRoMA alſo ſometimes ſignifies the ſame as the chromatic dieſis 
or ſemitone minor. Vid. Miſcel. Berel. T. 1. p. 279, 280. 
dee DIESTIs. * a | 
Cusou is alſo uſed to ſignify the genus chromaticum. In this 
ſenſe we find it uſed by Ariſtoxenus , and in Ptolemy's har- 
monics v. — [a p. 44. Edit. Meibom. * Vid. Wallis Append. 
ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 66. | 
CHROMATIC (Cycl.) — The moderns have been much per- 
plexed to underſtand the different ſpecies of chromatic muſic in 
uſe among the antient Greeks. - Moſt of our muſicians have 
no other notion of the chromatic, than of a melody proceeding 
ſemitones major, and minor. This is what Broſſard ſays 
of it. But this is not ſufficient to convey a true notion of the 
chromatic. It is but in one ſpecies of the chromatic that we pro- 
cced by a ſemitone major and minor; in one of the other two 
ies, no ſemitone major occurs, and in the other no ſemi- 
tone minor; and this laſt ſpecies is uſed among the moderns ; 
ſo that it is not univerſally true that our chromatic muſic pro- 
by ſemitones major and minor. Dr. Pepuſch has given 
us a clearer light in this affair; his doctrine is as follows: 
e antients diſtinguiſhed three ſorts of chromatic, which were 
denoted by the names, molle, ſeſquialterum, and toniæ̃um. 
e chromaticum molle was a diviſion of the diateſſaron, or 
ourth, into three intervals, which were two ſubſequent ſemi- 
tones minor, and the interval, which is the complement of 
theſe two to the fourth ; and this interval will be' found equal 
0 2 third minor added to-an enharmonic dieſis. This ſpecies 
not to be met with among the moderns b. | | 


chromaticum ſeſquialterum, or hemiolium ©, was a diviſion of | 


thi fourth into a ſemitone major, a ſemitone minor, and a 
| at + minor. This is mentioned by Ptolemy as the chromatic 
| The. mus. It occurs in modern compoſitions . 10 

; chromaticum toni æum, or tonicum *, was à diviſion of the 

ourth into a ſemitone major. ſucceeded by another ſemitone 

N and the complement of theſe two to the fourth, which 


e interval, commonly called a ſuperfluous tone . "This of- | 


ten occurs in modern muſic. — (+ Dict. de Muſique, p. 19. 


CHR 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 48 f. p. 272. Wallis, Append. Ptolem. 
Harm. p. 164. Phil. Tranſ. ib. alli, ibid. * Phil, 
Tranſ ibid.] | 


CHROMATIC is alſo applied by ſome to the ſcience of colours. 
Caſtel. Math. univer p. 70, 77. h 


Chroma originally ſignifies colour, but has been applied by mu- 
ſicians to ſounds, 

CHROMIS, in zoology, the name of a little fiſh caught fre- 

quently in the Mediterranean. It ſeldom exceeds three inches 
in length, and is moderately thick ; it is of a duſky brown co- 
Jour, but is variegated by a number of longitudinal lines of a 
paler and brighter colour. Its ſcales are large; its head ſmall ; 
and its noſe ſhort ; its mouth is ſmall, and its teeth very mi- 
nute; it has only one back fin, which is very long, and has its 
anterior ray, or nerves, prickly, the hinder ones ſoft and flexile. 
The tail is forked ; the fin behind the anus is ſupported by 
twelve rays, the two foremoſt of which only are rigid and 
prickly ; the firſt but ſmall and ſhort, the ſecond very long and 
ſharp. Its fide lines are dotted, and do not, as in other fiſhes, 
run from the gills to the tail, but terminate a little beyond the 
back fin. Aldrovand. de Piſc. I. 2. c. 14. p. 167. Geſner, de 
Piſc. p. 264. 
Artedi, who has very accurately examined this fiſh, does not al- 
low it a diſtinct generical name, but makes it only a ſpecies 
of his genus of the ſpari, calling it the ſparus with the ſecond 
ray of each belly fin carried to a great length, 

CHromIs is alſo the name by which Bellonius, and ſome others, 
have called a large fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, more 
uſually known by the name of umbra, and brought to market 
in Italy while young and ſmall. Ge/rer. de Piſc. p. 1230. See 
UMBRA. 

CHRONOSCOPE is ſometimes uſed for a pendulum to mea- 
ſure time. See PENDULUM, Cycl. | 
CHRYSAETOS, the golden cagle, a large and beautiful bird of 
prey. Its weight is uſually twelve pounds; his general colour 
a cheſnut brown, with a number of white ſpots, there are but 
few of them on the back, but a large number on the belly; 
his feet are feathered to the toes, and yellow. He is ex- 
tremely 'bold and fierce, and will ſeize upon almoſt any 
thing for prey; his voice is clear and ſhrill, and often he makes 

a moaning noiſe. | 

T hat ſpecies of eagle which we call ſimply the eagle, without 
any addition, is of this kind, and is properly charactered by the 
name of chryſaetos cauda annulo albo cinta ; a tranſverſe white 
line on its tail being its moſt obvious diſtinction. Willughby's 
Ornithol. p. 28. | 

CHRYSALIS of the filk-worm. See Feve. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, corn marygold, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower 

is of the radiated kind; the diſk is made up of floſcules, and 


bryo ſeeds, and are contained in a ſquammoſe, ſemi-orbicular 
cup ; the embryos finally ripen into ſeeds, which are uſually 


der and ſharp-pointed. | 
The ſpecies of chryſanthemum enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort are theſe : 1. The chryſanthemum with leaves like fever- 
few. 2. The great chryſanthemum, with deeply-divided leaves, 
and large flowers, called the Cretic corn marygold. 3. The 
Cretic chryſanthemum, with the petals of the outer circle fiſtu- 
lous. 4. The double-flowered Cretic corn marygold. 5. The 
chryſanthemum, with flowers partly eee and partly. white. 
6. The chry/anthemum with double flowers, partly yellow and 
partly white. 7. The great corn marygold, with large fulphur- 
coloured lowers. 8. The corn marygold, with finely divided 
leaves, and red joints to the ſtalk. 9. The great corn ma- 
 rygold, with leaves divided into numerous ſmall ſegments. 10. 
The corn marygold, with blueiſn, green, lefs-divided leaves. 11. 
The common corn marygo/d, with 'ſulphur-colonred flowers. 
12. The broad leaved corn marygold. 13. The little chryſan- 
themum, called by ſome the little, broad-leaved, yellow daiſy. 
14. The Portugal chry/anthemum, with maudelin leaves. 15. 
The Portugal chryſanthemum, with narrow, ſerrated leaves. 
16. The dwarf ranunculus-leaved American corn marygold. 
Taurn. Inſt. p. 491. 
CHRYSANTHERINUS /apis, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by old writers to aſtone famous for its imaginary virtues of pre- 
venting children from ſickneſſes during the time of dentition, 
by being worn round the neck by way of necklace ; we have 
no farther account given us of it by authors, than that it was a 
very brittle ſtone, and not eaſily worked into form. 
CHRY 


| 


SITES, a name given by the antients to yellow litharge 
ſuch as we call litharge of gold. We diſtinguiſh this only. in 
to the colour, and ſo did the antient Greeks ; but Avi- 
ſenna and the reſt of the Arabians have uſed this word only for 
the name of ſuch litharge as was made from gold, of whatever 
colour that happened to be; the reſt they called all by the name 
of argyrites, as themſelves tell us, whether it was made of ſilver, 


See KLIM IA. 4 | & 
CHRYSOBALANUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 

called by Plumier icaco, the charafters of which are theſe : the 
perianthium conſiſts of one leaf, and is plane and permanent, 
and divided into five ſegments. The flower ilts of five 


the outer border of ſemifloſcules ; theſe all ſtand upon the em- 


of an angular or ſtriated appearance, and ſometimes very ſlen- 


| Copper, or even of the marcaſite melted, and refined by lead. | 


plane, 
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plane, oval, and expanded petals: the ſtamina are a number of | of the middle ages have called the gem deſcribed! 


1 erect, hairy filaments, placed in a circular direction; the an- | der the name of the chryſolampis. All that Pli..; _ un. 
* ther are mall; the germen of the piſtil is of an oval figure, this gem is, that it was very bright, and was cf 14 - I; us of 

und the fruit is a large oval berry, having only one cell, in which colour by daylight, but of a flame colour in the a; 5 yellow 

6 is lodged a rugoſe and friable nut of an oval figure marked with | this has been improved by thoſe who have * oy. it; but 

five lines running its whole length. Zinnai Gener. Plant. | ſtory of ſhining in the dark, and. loſing its luſtre by —— a 

4 light. 


p 237. Plun ier, Gen. 5. Many ſtones of the coloured kind have a different g 
CHRYSOCERAUNU» pulvuis, is ſometimes uſed for aurum ful-| by day-light, and when viewed with a candle and or By ing 
minans. See AURUM fulminant, Cycl. ny ſeems to have meant by this paſſage, is, that the * at bi- 
CHRYSOCERI, xg»oorep», in antiquity, a deſignation given to] plainly of a yellow colour by day-light, but had "ore cog 
i Z Ot 


oxen deſigned for ſacrifices. They were ſo called from their | rediſh mixed with it, when viewed by candle light 


3 It was pro- 


horns being gilded. ; bably either of the topaz, or of the hyacinth kind. gala 
CHRYSOCOLLA, (Cycl.) in the materia medica of the antients, | is of opinion that it was only a foul kind of the chryſoprafün d 


the name of a fine green arenaceous powder, properly one] which Pliny ſays, that ſome of them were full of ſpecks c 
of the ſaburrz, and found at this day in many parts of the] a variable colour. and 0 
world. | | | CHRYSOP ETRON, in natural hiſtory, a name given h plz 
It is of a very elegant colour, ferments violently with aqua and others, to the yellower kind of the antient topaz * 2 
. . » . . . . 7 . N oy T 15 
fortis, and is wholly diſſolved by it, and tinges it with a blueiſh | our chryſolite. The old authors have diſtinguiſhed two kind, 
reen ; and being calcined it loſes all its green colour. | of this gem, according as the green or yellow colour pre Fn is 
t is now found on the ſhores of the Red Sea, on thoſe of ſome | nated in the mixture: when the yellow bore the ſway — 
arts of America, and in Ruſſia; and that found at this time called it chry/opetron, the golden ſſone; when the green ch 
fins all the properties of that mentioned by the antients. It ſerves | moſt predominant, they called it praſiodes. Some, inſtead f 
0 to the ſoldering of gold and other metals, and given internally | the word chry/opetron, have it chryſapteron, and ſome only -4... 
is 2 violent 0 dangerous emetic. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 580. ſeteron, which, leaving out the word ſtone or gem, ſignifies on- 
Car vSOCOLLA was alſo the name 8 by the antient Arabians ly more yellow, or gold- coloured. Orpheus, or the author of 
to the gum ammoniacum of the Greeks. The plain interpre- | the hiſtory of gems, under his name, calls the green topazes 
tation of the word chry/ocolla is gold glue, and in this ſenſe it | hyaloides, or glaſſy; many have ſuppoſed the word hyaloides 
was uſed for the ſubſtance employed in the ſoldering. gold to- to fighify only tranſparent as glaſs; but this, and many other 
gether; but here it is only uſed to expreſs a golden colour, | paſſages of the antients prove, that it was alſo uſed for glaſs- 
which had the property of adhering like glue to the papet it coloured, that is green. 
was laid upon. Aviſenna tells us, that this gum was uſed to CHRYSOPHRYS, in ichthyology, a name given by the antient 
ſtain books and papers, and that the colour it gave was a gold Greek and Latin authors to a fiſh called at this time the aurar: : 
yellow, which nothing would take off. This could not be the | it is aſpecies of ſparus. See the articles AuraTaA, andSya rus. 
ſame with our ammoniacum. Pliny tells us of the two kinds CHRYSOPILON, in natural hiſtory a name given by ſome an- 
of ammoniacum uſed by the antient Greeks, the one of which |- tients to a ſpecies of the beryl, which had a yellowiſh tinge. 
was brittle and pure, and the other tough and foul ; it is poſſi- | CHRYSOPIS,the golden eye, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- 
ble that the latter of theſe, which is the kind called ph cies of fly, ſo called from the beautiful gold colour of its eyes. It 
may be the ſame with the ammoniacum now uſed, but che is a long - bodied fly, with extremely thin and tranſparent wings 
other kind called thrauma, or thrauſton, which was of a rediſn of a ſilvery colour, with green ribs or nerves ; the body is 
brown, and very brittle; could not be ſo. Neophytus endea- green, and the antennz very flender, and blackiſh. This is 3 
vours to reconcile both deſcriptions to our gum ammoniacum very flow flyer, and is common in gardens ; it is frequently 
in its different ſtates; but while he does this, he forgets that | found on the common elder ; it is of a very ſtrong ſmell. 
the characters of the thrauſtum are ſo different, that the thing CHRYSOPRASUS, in chriſtian antiquity, the tenth of thoſe 
cannot be the ſame with ours, even if both the kinds mentioned | precious ſtones which adorned the foundation of the heavenly 
by the Greeks were the ſame, which does not appear at all pro- Jeruſalem a, the colour of it was green, much like that of a 
bable, 6 | leek, but ſomething inclining to that of gold, as its name im- 
CHRYSOCOME, in botany; a name by which ſome authors | ports b. — 1 Revelat St. John. * Calm. Dict. Bibl.] 
call the ſtæchas citrina, or goldylocks. Parkinſon, Herb. p. 79. | CHRYSOSPLENIUM, gelen ſaxifrage, in botany, the name of 
CHRYSOGONON, or Cary $0GoNUM, in botany, a name by | a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower 
which ſome authors have expreſſed the moth mullein, or blattaria. confifts of one leaf, and is of a rotated form, and divided into 
Ser. Emac. Ind. 2. See BLATTARIA. ſegments at the edge; there is no flower cup, but the piſtil 
Cryso0GonUm, in the materia medica, is alſo the name. of rites lanodincaly from the center of the flower, and ripens in- 
a Syrian plant, called the red turnep, the leontopetalon coſta to a two-horned, membranaceous capſule, which contains a 
ſimplici of Tournefort. Park. Theatr. p. 683, See LRox- great number of very minute ſeeds. : 
 TOPETALON. | e ſpecies of this genus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
CHRYSOLACHANON, in botany, a name by which Pliny, three: 1. The large, auriculated-leaved, golden ſaxifrage. 2. 
and ſome other authors have expreſſed the white garden beet. | The ſmaller, rounder-leaved, golden ſaxifrage. And, 3. The 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. golden Jaxifrage, with leaves ſtanding on long foot-ltalks. 
CHRYSOLITE, (Cycl.)the name given by the moderns to a gem | Tourn. Inſt. p. 146. | 
which was called the topaz by the antients. All the modern CHRYSOXYLON, in botany, a name given by ſome to the 
jewellers, and thoſe. of ſeveral ages before them, have agreed in | Scytharion, or Scythicum lignum, a wood famous for its beau- 
calling this gem the chry/olite z and the true chry/olite of the an- tiful yellow colour, and in tinging the hair yellow. This was 
tients, which had its name from its fine gold yellow colour, one of the many ſubſtances calle by the name of thapſum by 
they now univerſally call the topaz. _ | IP the antient Greeks from its colour, the word thapſus ſignifying 
The chryſolite of our times, the topaz of the antients, is evenin| a pale yellow, and being applied by theſe authors to every 
its moſt pure and perfect ſtate, a gem of but ſmall beauty, and thing that had that colour in itſelf, or could give it to other 
of no great value. It is found of various ſizes, and ſome of the] things. See the article Tyarsum. 
| coarſer pieces of it are vaſtly larger than any of the other gems | CHRYSTAL. See C YS TAL. : 
are ever found to be; its moft frequent ſize, however, when | CHRYSTALLINE (Cycl.) — The veſſels of the chryſlalline hu- 
perfect, is about the bigneſs of a nutmeg. It is found of ve- | mour of the eye are all the branches of an artery, which being 
ry various figures, but never columnar, or in the form of cry- ſent off from the artery which enters at the central part of the 
al; it is in ſome places found ſmall, and in roundiſh, or irre- retina, paſſes through the vitreous humour, and when it reaches 
ular, pebble-like maſſes, and in others generally oblong and | the chryftalline, diſperſes its branches along the ſurface of the 
Jatted, and is always of a rude ſurface, and leſs bright than any lens like radii, till they are exceeding minute when the} 
other of the native gems. Its colour is a dead green, with a pierce into its ſubſtance, Med. Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. 1. p. 337. 
faint admixture of a pale yellow; it has theſe different tinges | CHTHONIA, yon, in antiquity, a feſtival kept in honour 0 
in the ſeveral ſpecimens in different * of mixture, but its Ceres, called Chthonia. For the ceremonies obſerved in it, ſe? 
moſt uſual colour is that of an unripe olive, with ſomewhat ofa Pott. Archæol. I. 2. c. 20. | ; | 
braſſy colour mixt with ĩt, and ſometimesisa pale and duſky green | CHUBB, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called the capie and w 
obſcured by a mixture of brown, and with a flight caſt of the halus by authors, and by ſome of the antient Romans 3 
fame braſſy yellow. It is much ſofter than any of the pellucid t is, according to the Artedian ſyſtem, a ſpecies of the cypi ins; 
ems 3. itsfineſt pieces do not excel cryſtal in hardneſs, and its| andis the fiſh called by the French the vilain and teſtard. 
_ Eoarſeraregreatly ſofter ;/it takes agoodpoliſh, however, and in] the articles CE HAT Us, Capreo, and CyYPKIxUs. , 
=_ . ſome of its finer ſpecimens makes a tolerable figure, though | The reſorts of this fiſh are eafily found, for they are gener? 4 
l of reatly inferior to the other gems. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 598. holes overſhaded by trees, and the fiſh will be ſeen _ 
1 | Our jewellers take very little notice of it, and inſtead of having in ſuch almoſt on the ſurface of the water in a hot day in — 
two or three names for it, as they have for moſt other of the} numbers. They are but a poor fiſh for the table, a? ; 
gems, they call. it 77 often a praſius, and the leſs accurate] very full of bones, but they entertain the angler . be bet 
1 among them often call the chryſopraſius a chryſolite,  , | ad are of the number of thoſe that are eaſily taken. rod 
1 | The chryſolite is found in New Spain, and in ſeveral parts off manner of fiſhing for him is thus: prepare a very ng 
4 Europe, as Sileſia, Bohemia, c. The American, however, are] af a ſufficient length j fix to the hook a graſshopper? 0p 
Raben ſuperior to the European, but are uſually ſmall; the yourſelf ſo as to be perſectly out of ſight of the fiſh, hath 
hemian are large, but very few of them are of a good co-} in the bait about two foot from the place where 2 large © 
.  lour, or free from flaws. eee I lies; if he does not ſee the angler he very ſeldom fails 9 de 
CHRYSOPAGION, in natural hiſtory, a name * ſome and is immediately taken, but he is ſo ſtrong a fiſh ſhould 
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| at carefully, after a great deal of playing, 
baue 2 wha will be 10 danger; m— or any large 
| 20 anſwer the purpoſe in the place of a graſshopper, and if 
50 re none of them to be had, the method of fiſhing muſt 
ray nd and the line be long enough for fiſhing at the bot- 
be a In March and April this fiſh is to be caught with large 
me 008 in June and July with flies, ſnails, and cherries 3 
8 1 Auguſt and September the proper bait is good cheeſe 
ws Jed in a mortar, with ſome ſaffron, and a little butter ; 
I ms make a paſte of cheeſe and Venice turpentine for the cha 
__ at which ſeaſon this fiſh is better than at any other ; 
de bones are leſs troubleſome in this ſeaſon, and the fleſh is 
more firm and better taſted; the row is alſo well flavoured 
va neral. The angler muſt keep his bait for this fiſh at 
8. bottom in cold weather, and near the top in hot, and 
the fiſh will bite eagerly. > BS has 
CHUCHIA, in zoology, a name given by Cardan, Oviedo, 
"and ſome others to the opoſſum. See OPos8UM. : 
HUM-ow!l, in zoology, a name given by many to the bird 
called the caprimulgus, or goat-ſucker, a very beautiful ow] 
of the ſhape of the cuckow. Ray's Ornithol. p. 70. See 
| icle CAPRIMULGUS. 
875 1 the Salic law, is uſed for an hundred; or ra- 
ther an hundred pence or denarii : the pecuniary penalties 
of that law are eſtimated by chunne, and reduced to fo/rdr, 
by reckoning forty denarii to the ſo:zdum. Du Cange, Glofl. 
Lat. in voc. 
CHURCHESSET. See Cnuxcn-Scor, Cycl. 
CHURR-worm, a name given by ſome to the gryllotalpa. 
See GRYLLOTALPA. | | 
CHYLE (Cycl.) — Some think that all the groſs ſecretions are 
from the chyle; and particularly that pus is the product of 
the chyle, and not of the blood or ſerum. See Phil. Tranſ. 


No 427. F. 2. ; 
CHYMICA materia. See MATERIA chemica. 
CHYMICAL oils. See chemical Or. 


CHYMOLOGIT, among the botanical ſtudents, ſuch as have 
employed their time in inveſtigating the qualities and properties 
of plants from their taſte and ſmell. Linn. Fund. Bot. p. 3. 
CHYTLA, x»7az, in antiquity, a liquor made of wine and 
cil, and ſometimes uſed in divination, Patt. Archæol. Græc. 
. 
CHYTRI, among the Athenians, a feſtival in honour of Bac- 
chus and Mercury, kept on the thirteenth of the month An- 
" theterion. _ e, . 
CIBDELOPLACTA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of ſpars. The word is, derived from the Greek e. 
impure, and z#,.a cruſt. The bodies of this genus are ter- 
rene ſpars, that is, are compoſed of ſpar, debaſed by a very 
large admixture of earth, and are not therefore of the leaſt 
brightneſs or tranſparence, and are found formed into thin 
cruſts, coating over vegetable and other extraneous bodies in 
ſorm of incruſtations. Of this genus there are five known 


ſpecies ſome. of them uſed in medicine, and diſtinguiſhed by | 


particular names, 1. A greyiſh white friable one, with a tu- 

berous ſurface. This is found in England, Ireland, aud Ger- 
many; ſometimes incruſting various bodies in ſprings, and 
ſometimes in marl pits. 2. A ſmooth, friable, whitiſh brown 
one, found in the mar] pits of Derbyſhire, and in ſome, ſpring: 
in Northamptonſhire. 3. A hard, pale brown, thick and 
. Tough one, which is the oſteocolla of the ſhops. See OsTxo- 


_ COLLA. 4. Ar white, grey, friable one, called the foſſile uni- 


corn by authors. See UNICOR NU fofile. 5. A whitiſh brown 
tuberoſe, and unequal cora'liform one, called erdmangon by 
the Germans. This is very common in the brick clay pits 
about London, and is ranged by Dr. Woodward very 
oddly among the cruſtated, ferrugineous bodies: the 
workmen call this race or rance. Hill's Hiſtory of Foſſils, 


p. 356. 5 £ | 

CIBDELOSTRACTA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus 

of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek e., fouled 
yy fe: with extraneous matter, and % ax, a cruſt, or 


| 55 bodies of this genus are cruſtaceous ſpars, ſo highly de- 

aed with earth, that they appear to the naked eye mere 

earths; they are deſtitute of all brightneſs or tranſparence, and 

wy formed into thin plates, and uſually found incruſting over 

Ie lides of fiſſures of ſtone. | | 1, 

br n genus there are ſeven known ſpecies. 1. A hard 

| 8 white one much of the nature and ſtructure of the 

* eocolla of the ſhops, and found in many parts of Germany, 
ating over the tops and ſides of ſubterraneous caverns. 2 

— d and whitiſh one, with thin cruſts, and a ſmooth ſurface. 

9 2 is 1 in many parts of Germany and England. on the 

Fr and roofs of caverns. 2. A hard, pale, brown one, with 

ad numerous thin cruſts, found alſo in many parts'of Eng- 
2 IX. A white, light, and friable one, found in German 
firfac. 2 5. A light, hard, pale brown one. with a ſmoot 

W his is very common in form of incruſtations on 

5 and other ſubltances, in ſeveral of our ſprings. 6. A 


iti 4 - > * — 
iſh friable one, with a rougher ſurface, found in form of 
in the caverns 


* 


— —— 


on Mendip hills, and in incruſtations on | 
vegetable bod z n oP, : n N 
L Tres. P AL of Glouceſterſhire, And, 7. | 


_ cuckow ſpit. 


time; but when they leave the plant, they hop and 


out great care in the ſurgeon: 


a very light hand; and-it is indeed muc 


"CEC 


. A browniſh white friable one, with a duſty ſurface, found fre- 


quently in Ireland. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 349. 


CIBORIA, ena, in antiquity, the large huſk of Egyptian beans, 


which are ſaid to have been ſo large as to ſerve for drink- 
ing cups, whence they had their name ciberium, lipnifying 
a cup, in the Egyptian language. Piti. Lex. Ant. in voc. 


CIBORIUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, the covering for the altar. 


This covering is ſupported by four high columns a, and forms 
a kind of tent for the cuchariſt, in the Romith churches. Some 
authors call it turris ge/?atoria, and others pyxis dv. But the 
pyx15 is properly the box in which the euchariſt is preſerved. 
Du Canze, Gloſſ Lat. » Magr:, vocaboli eccleſ. 


—1 


CIBUS ferialts, in antiquity, an entertainment peculiar to a fu- 


neral; for which purpoſe, beans, parſley, lettuce, bread, c#gs, 
lenti!s, and ſalt were in uſe. /e. Lex. Ant. in voc. 


CICADA, the dan wicket, in zoology, the name of an inſet 


common in Italy, and ſome other parts of the world; but not 


found in England. It has large wings, and makes a loud noile, 


ſomething like that of the cricket. See Tab. of Inſects, No 5. 
and HARVEST-flp. 

They are recommended by ſome in medicine as remedics for 
colics, powdered, and mixed with pepper; or burnt to aſhes 


alone, are given in nephritic caſes. Dale, Pharm. 357. Schro- 
der, Pharm. 196. 


Cicapa aguatica, the water graſshopper, a name very injudiciouſ- 


ly given by Rondeletius to an animal found frequently in 
anding waters. It is of a greyiſh colour, with fix legs, and 
the appearance of the rudiments of wings; it is remarkable 
for having alſo a ſort of maſk before the face, which it removes 
or lifts up at pleaſure. It is a poor deſenceleſs animal, and 
is a prey to almoſt all the other water animals, even to many 
that are ſmaller than itſelf; it has no ſort of relation to the 
graſshopper ; but is the hexapode, or worm {tate of one of the 
libellæ, or dragon flies. Sce LIBELLA. 
This inſe& has ſix legs, and the hinder pair are much longer 
than the others, and are uſed in ſwimming as oars, in the 
manner of thoſe of the notonecta. 


CICADUTLA, in natural hiſtory, the name given by Mr. Ray to 


a ſmall ſpecies of inſect, called by Swammerdam, locu/ta pu- 
lex, and found in May and June on the ſtalks and leaves of 
plants, involved in a 133 white matter, commonly called 
This ſpume is not exſudated, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
from the plant, but from the mouth of the ani mal, and if it be 
well wiped away, without injuring the creature, more will be 
immediately ſeen iſſuing out of its mouth, till there is as large 


a quantity of it as before. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of this animal, and while they lye in 


froth they are of the ſhape of a louſe, ſome being of a whitith, 


ſome of a yellowiſh,and ſome of agreen colour. Their hindg legs 


are ſomewhat larger than the others, and there is an appearance 


of the rudiments of wings at the ſhoulders. They often change 
their ſkins while they live in this froth, and only creep at this 

| fly, having 
large wings which cover the whole body. Kay's Hitt. Inſect. 


. 3 1% 
CICATRISANTIA, in medicine. See CICATRISIVE,. Cyc!, 
CICATRIX (Cycl.) — In large wounds, where there has been a 


a loſs of ſubſtance, an even cicatrix is not to be expected wich- 
| When an even thick 'and 
white matter appears in the wound, it is to be dreſſed either 
every day, or every other day, as occaſion ſhall require ; the 
ſuperfluous matter muſt at every aring be wiped away with 
| better to leave ſome 
of it in the wound, than to treat that roughly in the taking it 
away; for wiping the wound too roughly, hinders the growth 
of new fleſh ; but a little matter being left, only performs the 
office of oil or balſam, in keeping the parts moiſt. Theſe rules 
being obſerved, new fleſh will preſently ſpring up, -and the 
wound unite : but that an even cicatrix may be procured, the 
ſurgeon muſt endeavour by degrees to harden the new fleſh; b 
che application of a dry lint, covered with a tight bandage. 
When this does not prove ſufficient, it may be proper to uſe 
ſome of the drying balſams, or drying powders, ſuch as tutty, 


lapis calaminaris, maltich, colophony, &c. Rectified ſpirit 


of wine is frequently uſed for this purple alſo, with great ſuc- 
ceſs, for it carries à very great aitringent and drying virtue 
See Wound. 


with it, 76580 Surg. p- 41. 
CICATRIZING, in medicine. See CIcATRISIVE, Cyeli 
CICER, the chich pea, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the papit 


lipnaceous kind, and, its piſtil finally becomes a ſhort pod, 


which ſeems as if inflated. with wind, and contains ſeveral 


ſeeds, ſomewhat reſembling in ſhape the head of a ram. 


Ihe ſpecies of cicer enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe: 


1. The common white-flowered cultivated cicer. 2. The cul- 


_ tivated, cicer, with purpliſh red flowers, and red ſeeds. 3. The 


cultivated cicer, with brown ſeeds. 4. The cultivated ticer, 


with deep red ſeeds. 5. The cultivated cicer, with black ſeeds. 
See Tab. 1, of Botany, Claſs 10. Tourn. Inſt. | 


389. 
The antient Hebrews made uſe of chich peaſe, 7 — Wh 
N 116 when they took the field. They Ahe them, and 
o cat them. At this day in Egypt, when le undertake a 


journey, they lay in a good ſtock of dich praje, parchedjn a 
| , : . 7. C R | f frying 


CIT. 
frying pan. Bellonius * affures us, that at Grand Cairo and | 
Damaſcus there ate abundance of ſhops where people do no- 
thing elſe but fry peaſe, it being a ſort of proviſion with which 
t ey furniſh travellers. In Ethiopia ky take —_ with 
them, roaſted in the ſame manner. In Turkey they lay in a 
ſtock of rice on theſe occſions, which they prepare an ſhell. 
The Hebrew term cab, ſignifies properly any thing roaſted in 
genefal ; and by it is underſtood roaſted peaſe, rice or barley. 

Some will have even coffee to be meant by it *.—[* Bellon. 

I. 2, c. 53. Calm. DiR. Bibl.] 

 CICERBIT Ay in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 

common ſonchus, or ſowthiſtle. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CICERONIAS TRI, or CIcRRONANI, an appellation given 
by way of contempt to thoſe nõderns, who diſpute the pro- 

riety of all expreſſions and words not found in Cicero. 
Their pretences are certainly il! founded ; for as Cicero has not 
written on every ſubject, it is impoſſible his works ſhould con- 
tain proper terms and expreſſions for every thing. It muſt in- 
deed be allowed, that this truly illuſtrious author is an excel- 
lent ſtandard for the purity of Latin dition, but not the only 
one. . Rhet. I. 4. p. 14. | 

CICERUM pin, the chich fene, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given by ſome authors to a ſort of ſmall round ſtones, of the 
nature of the piſolithe or pea-ſtones, but ſmaller than thoſe 
uſually are, and of a duſky grey colour. They very exactly 
reſemble the fruit of the cicer or chich pea, and are found in 

eat abundance near the Old Jeruſalem. See Prisol Ir Hus. 

CICERELLUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Boccone, and 
ſome other authors, to the ammodytes or ſand eel, the to- 
bianus of Schoneveldt. See AMMODYTES. 

CICHORIUM, futcory, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the 
ſemifloſcular kind, being compoſed of a great many ſemi- 
floſcules, which ſtand upon the embryo fruits, and are con- 
tained in a common cup, which afterwaras contracts itſelf ſo 
as to form a ſort of capſule, containing a number of angular, 
umbilicated, and ſomewhat wedge-like or cuneiform ſeeds. 
The ſpecies of ſuccory enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common weed fſuccory. 2. The ſuccory, with 
roſe coloured flowers. 3. The white flowered ſuccory. 4. The 

wild futcory, with leaves fcarce at all divided. 5. The com- 
mon garden ſuccory. 6. The garden fſuccory, with jagged flow- 
ers. 7. The white flowered garden fauccory. 8. The broad- 
leav'd ſuccory, or common endive. 9g. Ihe white-flowered 
end; 10. The narrow-leav'd endive, 11. The white- 
flowered, narrow-leay'd endive, 12. The curled leav'd fuccory. 


13. The cretic prickly ſuccory. 14. The cretic ſuccory, without | 


thorns. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 1. and Tourn. Inſt. p.478. 
Ie common ſuccery ſtands recommended by moſt of the me- 
dical writers, as one of the beſt known aperients and deter- 
ts: it is preſcribed in all diſeaſes of the liver, and is a power 
ul diuretic. Schroder tells us, that it has alſo great virtues at- 
tributed to it againſt hemorrhages ; but it is not much regard- 
ed at preſent in that light. As 
CICINDELA, in natural hiſtory, the name of the glow-worm. 
See the article PrROLAMPIS. | 
C1CINDELA volans. See GLow-worm. 
CICLA, in botany, a name given by ſome to the white beet. 
C. Bauhin. p. 118. | | 
Cic A, in ichthyology, a name given by Artedi, and other late 
writers, to a ſpecies of fiſh called chichle by Ariftotle and 


lian, and turdus miner by the generality of late writers. | 


Artedi has taken its ſize as an article of diſtinction, and has 
diſtinguiſhed it by the name of the cicla palmaris. The eyes 
have a finE yellow iris; the tail is broad, and is not forked at 
the end. The fiſhis broad, and ſomewhatreſembles the ſea tench : 
the head, back, tail and fins are of a duſky prey colour: the 
ſides are of a pale whitiſh grey; and the belly is white, ſpot- 
ted with black. It ſeldom. exceeds a hand's breadth in length. 

This is the character of the more uſual ſpecies of the cicla 

called turdus minor. But there is another larger fiſh truly of 

this kind, called by Artedi, by way of diſtinction, cicla cubitalis. 

This is the turdus majry of au called by the Venetians 

tordo and verdone. It is of a longer ſhape than the former, 

and its colour is all bver either of a fine green, or a bright 
tell but there are ſome ſmall blue ſpots on the back, and the 
_ fides and belly are ornamented with a confuſed ſet of the ſame 

{rt of ſpots, only that they are much ſmaller. Artedi, Ichthyol. 

See che articles Tokpoxs and TurDus. 

*CICONIA, in zoology, the name by which authors call the 
ſtork, a bird much approaching to the nature of the heron, 
of which there are three kinds; the white, the black, and the 

Brafilian kind, called maguari. See MauA Rl. 

: white ftork is larger than the common heron, but its neck 
is thorter and thicker. Its head, neck, breaſt and belly are 
white: its rump, and the outer feathers of the wings are 
black: its tail is white, and its beak long and reddiſh. Its 

| 77 alſo are red. | | = 
he black ſtork is fomewhat ſinaller than che white. Its head, 
neck, back and. wings are black, with a greeniſh caſt among 
it: the belly, breaſt and fides are white, and the beak and legs 


In the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the ciconia 
. ; . m iſti 
genus of birds of the macrorynchæ or . wo 
characters of which are, that the claws are ſmooth and round. 
iſh. Linnæi Syſt. Natur. p. 45. 82881 
CICUTA, hemlech, in botany, the name of a 


the charafters of which are theſe: the flower is unto fart, 
and of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of Ne wang 
faſhioned s, irregular in ſize, diſpoſed into a circular = 
8 fu compo or 
* SS and gibboſe on one fide, and flat and ſmooth 8 


The ſpecies of hemleck enumerated by Mr. To | 
theſe: 1. The common great browd-levw'd hind 
1 pr eat 3 — leaves: and, ;. The 
y-1caV hemloc 5 ome cicutari , 
perl; Tourn. Inſt. p. 306. f nee 
ere are not wanting authors among the Germa 
commend the ſeed of the common 2 againſt ers Yer — 
in the ſpleen; but as we have already remedies enough in the 
ſame intention, which are not ſuſpected as poiſonous, it is beſt 
to be contented with them, till a | req many more trials have 
— _ of this new medicine we have accounts of at 

CICUTARTIA, in botany, the name of a genus of the umbalt;. 
ferous plants, the characters of which ano theſe: the N 
of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, ar- 
ranged in a circular form around a cup, which afterwards be- 
comes a fruit compoſed of two ſeeds, which are conſiderabl 
— * long, 1 a, as it were, of a lunated form, and 
ver riated. To this it is to be added, that 
much reſemble thoſe of hemlock. n 

e ſpecies of cicutaria enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
theſe: 1. The broad-leav'd ſtinking . 2. The An 
leav'd Thapſia- like cicutaria. Tourn. Inſt. p. 312. 

CID ARIS, the mitre uſed by the Jewiſh high prieſts. When- 
ever there is mention of the high prieft's mitre, the Hebrew 
word made uſe of to expreſs it is always miznepheth ; and mg 
baoth is uſed to ſignify the bonnet belonging to common prieſts. 
The rabbins ſay the ſame thing is meant by both theſe terms, 
and that the bonnet uſed by prieſts in general was made of a 
piece of a linnen cloth ſixteen yards long, which covered their 
heads like an helmet or a turban : and they allow no other dif- 
ference to be between the high prieſt's bonnet, and that of 
other prieſts, than this, that one 1s flatter, and more in the 
form of a turban, whereas the other worn by ordinary prieſts 
roſe ſomething more in a point. Exod. xxviii. 4. 

The form of theſe bonnets is not now well underſtood, the 
deſcriptions which are given us of them being fo various and 
different. Moſes expreſsly tells us, that the high prieſt's tiara 
vas made of ſcheſb, that is cotton, and that of other priefts of 
linen only. The tiara and the prieſts bonnets were tied with 
a ribbon, which Ezekiel calls crown ; but that uſed by the 
high prieſt was richer, and remarkable for the plate of gold, 
with the name of God engraven on it, which was placed in 
the fore-part of the tiara, and covered ſome of the high priefts 
forchead ; the ribbon was tied behind his head. Laſtly, the 
Hebrew term migbacth, whereby the bonnet of the common 
prieſts was expreſſed, and which St. Jerome tranſlates mtr, 
intimates, that this bonnet had ſome reſemblance with an hel- 
met. And that of miznepheth, which denotes the high prieſts 
tiara, and is tranſlated cidaris by the fame Jerome, was pro 
bably of another form, and perhaps like thoſe ſtreight tiaras 
which were worn by the kings of Perſia . We ſee in Iaiah 
that the kings of. Judah wore a bonnet on their heads called 
zen, which is derived from the ſame word as aizrpbet 
& hon. de Expedit. de Cyri. ] n 
t is to be obſerved, that the Hebrew prieſts never appeared in 
the temple without covering their heads. And ſtill at this Gay 
it is reckoned an incivility in the Eaſt, and a mark of co. 
tempt, for any man to pull off his hat or turban to anoth* 
or to ſhew his naked head before any one. Calm. Di. Bil. 

Ciparis, in conchyliology. See TuRBAan ſhell. 

CIERGE, in conchyliology, a name given by the F rench to? 
ſea ſhell, a ſpecies of voluta. This is of the colour of v 
yellow wax, without any variegations on the ſurface; 
when its rough coat is taken off, it makes a very different . 
pearance, having the zones and colours of the onyx. of the 
preſerved in many cabinets in this Rate, under the name 
onyx ſhell, See the article VoLUTA. - ads 

CIGALE, in natural hiſtory, the French name for the ci f 
. e for the large Kind, called acheta by the 2” 

e HarvesT-fly.” er TOI ven by 

CIGNE, in conchyliology, the ſwan ſhell, a name 922 05 
the French virtuofi to a ſpecies of voluta, which, beſl 
name, is known by two other very different ones, 0% 7 
onyx, and is taken by the generality of collectors for 77e. 6 
ferent ſhells. When it has its natural coat on, it is of ® £4 
ſurface, and y colour, much like that of common | 
whence it is called cierge, or the wax ſhell, When this A. 

is Juſt taken off, it appears of a very beautiful Whites 4. 


then called the cigne, or ſwan ſhell ; and when it is 


\ "are green. Many are of opinipn, that this is the bird men- 
© tioned by Ovid undgy the name of mergus. Rays Ornithol, 
F. 212. R \ +4 


farther down, fo as to ſhew its inner ſtructure, it 
zoned iri the manner of the onyx, and is then called the ou 


” 
# 


CIM 


i tal hiſtory, the name by which the French 
CIGALON, 2 ntl of cicada, as they do the larger 
Te cigale The antients were acquainted with two ſpecies of 
cicada, a great one, and a ſmaller one: the laſt of theſe they 
called t&tigonta, ar | eee 
ſuppoſed, that the cigalon of the moderns was their tettigonia : 
| but Mr. Reaumur obſerves, that we have in reality three kinds 
of them, a large, 2 middling, and a ſmall one; and that the 
us their acheta, the middle one their tettigonia, and 
that the cigalon, or ſmall one, which is about the ſize of a 
hornet, was Wholly unknown to them. See HaRvesT-fly. 

CILIATED leaf, among botaniſts. See LEAF. 

CILICIA terra, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, a bitu- 
minous ſubſtance, tho? called an earth, which, by boiling, be- 
came tough like bird- lime, and was uſed inſtead of that ſub- 
fance to cover the ſtocks of the vines, for preſerving them from 
the worms. It probably ſerved in this office in a ſort of double 
capacity, driving thoſe animals away by its nauſeons ſmell, 
and entangling them if they chanced to get among it. Hill's | 

hr. p. 119. 

CILICIUM , 1 fort of habit made of coarſe ſtuff, of a black or 
dark colour, formerly in uſe among the Hebrews, in times of 
mourning or diſtreſs. It was called cilicium, becauſe it came 
from Cilicia, or rather becauſe the Cilicians invented this kind 
of habit, made of goat's hair, and uſed principally in camps 
and ſhips, by ſoldiers and mariners. The Septuagint and He- 
brew call that ſackcloth, which St. Jerome tranſlates cilicium, 
either becauſe ſacks were made of this ſort of ſtuff, or becauſe 
haircloths were trait and cloſe like a ſack. St. John, in the 
revelations, ſhews plainly, that theſe ſackcloths or haircloths 
were black, when he ſays that the ſun became black as ſackcloth 
made of hair. The old monks were often cloathed with theſe 
haircloths. Calnet Dict. Bibl. 

CIMELIANTHUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a ſpecies of the oculus beli. It is deſcribed to be of a white 
colour, reſembling that of marble, with a _ pupil in the 
middle. It was found on the ſhores of the Euphrates. 

CIMEX, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of inſets, 
the characters of which are theſe : the head is ſmall : the back, 
toward the ſhoulders, is broad, and is covered with a 
cruſtaceous ſubſtance : its ſhoulders are of an angular make, 
and its wings partly cruſtaceous, partly membranaceous, and 
are ſo formed, that they exhibit the figure of a croſs, where 
they meet at the middle of the back; and they have a long 
proboſcis, which is bent under the belly, and always lies ftrait, 
not ina ſpiral form. 

Mr. Ray divides the cimices into two kinds, thoſe of a ſhorter, 
and thoſe of a longer and narrower make. Of the firſt kind 

be deſcribes eight ſpecies: 1. The great green cimex. This 
is broad and ſhort, and its legs and belly are of a paler green 
than its back. 2. The brown ſhort-bodied cimex, with pro- 
minent ſhoulders, and a lar 
of the croſs on the back. is ſeems to be the ſecond of 
Mouffet, and is all over of a brown colour, legs, belly and 
head, as well as back. 3. The duſky grey cimex, with a ſome- 
what longer body, with acute ſhoulders, and a ſmall pale yel- 
low ſpot in the center of the croſs on the back. 4. The 
duſky brown cimex, without ſpots, with a long head, and very 

Sous ee antennz, and with a body growing narrow beneath 

the ſhoulders. 5. The ſmall round-bodied cimex, variegated 
with a deep ſhining black and white. 6. The ſmall flat-bodied 
cimex. 7. Ihe ſmall flat-bodied reddiſh cimex. 8. The 
ſmall flat-bodied cimez, with a line of yellow under the belly. 

Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 54. Mouffett, Hi. Inſect. 

the other kind of cimices, which have longer and narrow- 
er bodies, Mr. Ray mentions five kinds: 1. The ſmall red 
amex, variegated with black ſpots. 2. The great red cimex, 


variegated with black, in ſtreaks as well as pots. This is three | 


quarters of 'an inch long, and is only variegated on and about 
the ſhoulders. 3. The lo 
and red vatiegations. 4. The ſmall red bellied cimex, with a 
lingle black fpot in each triangle of the back. 5. The ſhort 


winged cimex, with the violently ſtinking ſmell. This is about | 


an inch long. Its antennz are as long as its body, and 
ae compoſed of three joints: the body is rounded and full: 
the head is ſmall : the wings do not reach to more than half 
the length of the body. It is of a brown colour, but has a 
© of white running down its middle. | 
8 theſe, there are two ſpecies of water cimices: the firſt 
a long body, and its ſhoulders are black ; the wings, and 
the triangle under the ſhoulders are of a ſhining brown, 
Ad the hinder pair of legs are very long, and ſerve as oars. 
| The other is ſmaller, and is of a rounded, but depreſſed 
dure. Tis colours are black and 2 ſhining yellow : the 
| n are very ſhott, and the legs do not ſeem made for 
ing. A 2 
ZBeſide al theſe, 


8 another ſet of inſects mentioned by Mr. Ray, as nearly ap- 


| eerie, to them, and deſcribed under the name of cimici- | 


and the firſt acheta. It has been uſually f 


yellowiſh red ſpot in the center | 


* flat cimer, with black 


which are properly of che einer kind, lrg 


| 
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CINADOLOG 


CINADUS, 


CINARA, artich 


CIN 


cies deſcribed in his hiſtory: 1. A brown one of half an inch 
long, with a ſhining body. 2. A black one, with large and 
round ſpots, of a much deeper black. 3. A large one, with 
a ſmall head. The croſs upon the back is ſcarce viſible in this 
ſpecies. Its colour is black. 4. A black-headed one, with 
ſhoulders variegated with black and yellow. 5. A ſmall one, 
with brown ſhoulders, and a white line in the middle. 6. A 
browniſh grey one, with a very elevated neck. 7. A green 
kind, with black and yellow ſtreaks upon the ſhoulders. 8. A 
green kind, with a black triangle under the ſhoulders, ter- 
minating in a yellow point. 9. A black-bodied kind, with 
bluiſh wings, and a large yellow ſpot at the end of thetripngle 
at the ſhoulders, 10. A long and flender kind, variegated 
with black and red. 11. A large kind, half an inch long, 
with blackiſh wings and a purple body. Theſe are all found 
about our hedges in dry places, and are a beautiful ſet of in- 
ſets. Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 56. 


CIMOLIA terra, in natural hiſtory, a name by which the an- 


tients expreſſed a very valuable medicinal earth; but which 
later ages have ſuppoſed to be no other than our common 
tobacco-pipe clay and fuller's earth. See the articles Pi E- 
clay and FuLLtn's earth. 

The cimolia terra of the antients was found in ſeveral of the 
iſlands of the Archipelago, particularly the iſland Cimolus, 
from which it had its name, and which is now called Argen- 
tiere, and was uſed with great ſucceſs in the St. Anthony's 
fire, inflammations, and other external affections of a like 
kind, being applied by way of a cataplaſm to the part. They 
alſo uſed, as we do, what we call cimolia, or fuller's earth, 
for the cleaning of cloaths. This earth of the antients, tho 
ſo long diſregarded, and by N ſuppoſed loſt, is however 
yet * plentiful in Argentiere, Sphanto, and many other of 
thoſe iſlands, and is a marl of a lax and crumbly texture, and 
a pure bright white colour, and very ſoft to the touch. It 
adheres firmly to the tongue, and if thrown into water, raiſes 
a little hiſſing and ebullition, and moulders into a fine powder. 
It makes a conſiderable efferveſcence with acids, and ſuffers no 
change of colour in the fire. Theſe are the characters of what 
the antients called ſimply the terra cimolia: but beſide this, they 
had from the ſame place another earth, which they therefore 
called by the ſame general name, but diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 
thet purple, rtf pro This they deſcribed to be fattiſh, 
cold to the touch, of a mixed purple colour, and nearly. as 
hard as a ſtone* And this was evidently the fubſtance we now 
call ſteatites, or the ſoap rock, common in Cornwal, and 
alſo in the iſland of Argentiere or Cimolus. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Fol. p. 36. | 


Ci oT IA alba, the officinal name of the earth of which we now 


make tobacco - pipes. Its diſtinguiſhing characters are, that 
it is a denſe, compact, heavy earth, of a dull white colour, 
and very cloſe texture; it wille not eaſily break between the 
fingers, and lightly ſtains the fkin in handling, It adheres 
firmly to the tongue; melts very ſlowly in the mouth, and 
is not readily diffuſible in water. It is found in many 
places. That of the iſle of * is much eſteemed for its 
colour. We have vaſt plenty of it alſo near Pole in Dorſet- 
=_ and _ Weddenſbury in Staffordſhire. Hills Hiſt. of 
off p. 18. | 


CINADA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone found in 


the head of a fiſh, and of a whitiſh colour, and oblong figure. 
The antients ſuppoſed it preſaged tempeſts when its ſurface 
looked duſky and obſcure ; and, on the contrary, fair weather, 
when it looked bright and clear. 7 
IA, among the antients, a kind of ſatyrical 
poetry, the chief ſubject of which were the cinædi. 22 
x. in voc. 3 a „ 
a dancer or panto- 
mime. 5 ITN, i 
Ar firſt they performed only on the ſtage, but afterwards were 


in antiquity, is uſed to ſignify a 
admitted to the entertainments of princes. Pitiſe, 


Cin bus, in zoology, the name of a fiſh common in the Ar- 


chipelago, about the ſhores and rocks, ſuppoſed by many to be 
2 with the alpheſtes, and of the 1. * kind, on- 
ly with its back fin prickly all its length. It is of a yellowiſh 
hue all over, blended and variegated with an admixture of pur- 
its ſcales are rounded and indented, and its teeth v 
and firm, and diſpoſed in two rows in each jaw, an 
are long and ſharp. Bellonius de Aquat. p. 132. | 1 
„ in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the floſcu- 
lous kind, or compoſed of numbers of ſmall floſcules, which are 
divided into many ſegments at the end, and ſtand upon em- 
bryo ſeeds, and are contained in a ſcaly, and uſually à pricl 
eral cup. The ſeeds are winged with down ; to this it is to 
added, that there is a peculiar appearance and habit of the 
plant, by which it is readily diſtinguiſhed from the common 
thiſtles. 6 e 5 
The ſpecies of cinara enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The common ſmooth - leav | 


| a garden cinara. 2. The 
"mes muſcze. Rays Hiſt. Inſect. p. 55. See the article] common ſmooth garden cinara, with purple beads, 3. The 
erer nne. . prickly garden cnara, 4. The large ngliſh cinara. 3. The 
1 ORMIS muſca, in natural hiſtory, a name given by | prickly cinara, with eatable ſtalks, 6. The broad leaved wild 
. to a kind of inſects, partly of the fly, and partly of | cinara. 7. The wild Batic cinara 8. The wild Cretic ci- 


theſe there are eleven ſpe- 


1 


the ap- 


kind. See CiMEX. Of 
wy pearznc 


nara. And, 9, The ſanalleſt Portugal cinara, with 


* 


CIN 


pearance of the carline, and with blue flowers. Tours. Inſt. 
p. 132. Sce ARTICHOAK. | | 
cINCHON A, in botany, the name by which Linnæus calls the 
tree which produces the jeſuits bark; this is a peculiar genus 
of plants. the characters of which are theſe: the cup is a ſmall 
perianthium, compoſed of one leaf, divided into five ſegments, 
and remaining after the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts 
of one petal, and is of a funnel ſhape ; it is a long and cylin- 


ed into five ſerrated and pointed ſegments ; the ſtamina are 


five ſmall filaments, and the apices oblong, and placed within | 


the tube of the flower; the piſtil conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
placed below the cup. a ſtyle whichis of the length of the flow- 
er, and a thick oblong ſimple ſtigma; the fruit is a roundiſh 
. capſule, at the top of which ſtands the cup by way of a crown; 
this capſule contains two cells, and when ripe opens longitudi- 
nally into two parts. The ſeeds are very numerous, and are 
oblong, compreſſed, and ſurrounded with a foliaceous edge. 
Linunæi Gen, Plant. p. 529. 5 
CINCLUS, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
Called the bird more uſually kyown by the name tringa. Bei- 
"fonius, de Avib. © See TRINOGX. 

CiNCLus is a name alſo given by ſome. to the bird called in Eng- 
liſh the greater reed ſparrow, and by the generality of authors 
junco. Turner. See JUXCo. | | | 

CINCLUSs prior. is alſo a name given by Aldrovandus to a bird the 

ſame with what we call the ſtint. STINT. ** 1 

CrxncLUus miner, is with that author the name of a bird more 
commonly called tringa minor, and known in England by the 
name of the ſandpiper. Aldrovand. Tom. 3. p. 492. Sec 

the article TRINGA. 

CINELVs tertius. See GraRoLo. 

CINEFACTION. See Cixtr ATION, Cycl. 

CINERARIA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the jacobæa maritima, or ſea ragwort, becauſe of the grey 

colour of its leaves. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CINERAR!US, in antiquity, an officer retained by the women, 
© whoſe buſineſs jt was to provide aſhes proper for tinging the 
hair with a deep yellow colour. He was otherwiſe called cinifto. 

CiXERARIUS is alſp uſed to ſignify one who paid a veneration to 
- the aſhes and relicks of martyrs and ſaints. | 


CINERES Zinc, a name given by authors to a duſty and ſaline | 


- ſubſtance thrown out of mount Ætna, in form of powder, and 
reſembling aſhes. After an eruption of this mountain. theſe 
faline afhes afEfound ſcattered about the opening itſelf, down 
© the fides of the mountain, and over the country br ten miles, 
ex more, round; thoſe aſhes, which are found thrown to the di- 
ſtance of eight or ten miles, are generally taken up in form of 
a very dry duſt, almoſt inſipid to the taſte, But what lie up- 
on, and round about the ſkirts of the mountain are very ite. 


rent; they are never dry, though they lie many months expoſed | 
to the Tun's heat, which is very great there, but always fecl | 
and wet, and are compoſed of larger or ſmaller lumps, | 


d 
| and or of a fine powder, as the more diſtant are. They are of 
à very ſtrongly vitriolic taſte, reſembling that of our common 
green copperas From this taſte, nd from the great quantities 

of matter reſembling a fort of crocus Martis, and with theſe a 
great abundance of ſulphur, which is burnt away, and the vaſt 
quantities alſo which are ſublimed about the mouths, and left 
unburnt, it appears, that the common pyrites is contained in 
- yalt abundance in the bowels of the mountain, ſince green vi- 
trjol and ſulphur are its produce, and nothing is ſo eaſy as to 
- cakcine it with the purple powder reſembling crocus Martis, 
Which is the third ſubſtance ſo frequent there. This gives 
great weight to the opinion of thoſe who believe all the erup- 
tions of the burning mountains in the ſeveral parts ef the 
world to be owing to this mineral, See the articles PyRITEs- 
and VoI c ANW Men \ . eee 34h e 2 5 = 
CINIFLO, in antiquity, the ſame with cinerarius. See C1NE- 


"= 


* RARTVS. 


CINNABAR of antiniony (Chet) — It is evident both from he 


* * | < rf 2 | Fg 
manner of preparing this medicine, and from experiments and 


' Obſeryations made on, it, that theſe three principles exiſt in it, 
mercury, ſulphur of antimony, and an acid ſpirit impregnated 
with a Vitrtolic ſulphur. Ihat mercury does chiefly conſtitute 
this naar, is evident from its weight, which is nearly equal 


"to that bf common precipitate. Mercury revived from cinna- 
| dar of antimony is greatly. to be preferred to that obtained by | 
any, other means, both for amalgamating with metals, and for | 


+ all uſes in medicine; for this mercury is perfectly freed and de- 
purated from its,mctallic, te 
the fulphur of antimony, _ SES 
. The manner of reviving mercury from cinnabar of antimony is 
variouſſy delivered by Rent authors, but moſt of them pre- 
fer the uſe of pot aſhes to any thing elſe on the occaſion. Hoff- 
man, however, who has written expreſly on the ſubject, ſays, 
"that filinvs of ſteel or copper are greatly to be preferred to theſe 
falts, In the making cinnalar of antimony it ſhould be ſub- 
"limed often in order_to_render it quite pure, and per- 
* "ſect; and afterwards When it is to be given internally, it ſhould 
be powdered extremely fine, ſince in the common way of giv- 
ing theſe medicittes grofly ground, they can only exert their 
operations in the prime viz, it being impoſſible for them ever 


- 


to reach the lacteals, and thence 32 received into the maſs of | 
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| 


dtie tube, terminating in a wide expanded edge, which is divid- | 


rrene, and heterogeneous particles, | 


blood. Many ways have been thought of for the x 
virtues of this excellent medicine, ſuch as ſolution, 
and the drawing a tincture from it. Solution in acid 
is wholly to be condemned, for it renders it corrolive and da 

. Ai 
gerous to be taken internally; and the other inſipid and zthe 
rial diſſolvents which many chymiſts boaſt of, are not v 
known. The only medicinal preparation that has becy = 

trived of cinnalar on this plan, is that by pouring ſweet (, it 
of vitriol on it. This makes only a flight and ſuperficial 6. 
Jution, but the liquor becomes very rich, in virtues far exceed- 
ing the cinnabar itſelf when taken in powder, 

Many ways have, been attempted to fix cinnabar by means gf 
common ſult, oil of ſulphur, and oil of vitriol ; and Hoffman 
gives a method of doing this in ſo perfect a manner, hy nian 
of ſpirit of nitre and oil of vitriol, that the mercury of it wi! 
not tinge gold white, and a piece of the ciunal ar thus fixed he. 
ing thrown upon burning charcoal, will burn all away, jeavins 
no remainder. Cnefelius boaſts of a preparation of dnn 
of this kind with which he cured the gout ; and by his own 
accounts this ſeems to be the very preparation; and the ſame 
preparation has been found. an excellent cure for ſtubborn 
quartans, mixed with extract of bark, gentian, and ſalt of 

_ wormwood. 

The drawing a tincture from ciunabar of antimony ſeems im- 
practicable for many reaſons ; all that is pretended to be done 
of this kind being in reality only drawing a tincture from one 
part, not from the whole of the medicine, and therefore ſuch 
a tincture cannot be expected to contain all its virtues, 
Cinnabar is the beſt of all cortrectors of opium, and an excel- 
lent preparation of this kind is publiſhed by the fame author. 
Cinnabar is by ſome much dreaded as a medicine, in all caſes of 
inflammation, hzmorrhages, and the lice diſtemperatures of 
the body. but Stahl reports from repeated experience that it i; 
one of the greateſt of all medicines in theſe very caſes, nothing 
more efficaciouſly quieting the violent emotions of the blood, 
or ſupplying ſo happily the place of opiates ; his general pre- 
ſcription in hzmorrages, hcadachs, and other the like aftec- 
tions, being nitre, crabs eyes, and cinnalar. Frid. Hoffman, 
Difiert. de Cin. Ant. | 

CINNAMOLOGUS, in the writers of natural hiſtory among 
the antients, the name given to a bird which built its neſt ei- 
ther in the cinnamon tree, or upon rocks and. precipices, with 
the broken branches of that tree. The antiengs have a great 

many idle traditions concerning this bird; ſome fay it is the 
phcenix, and others that it is a peculiar ſpecies of fowl. The 

aſſertors of the latter opinion bring the accounts of ſome of the 
old writers to countenance it, who ſay, that the fineſt and molt 
valuable cinnamon was that collected by this bird for this pur- 
poſe, and that it built its neſt on inacceſſible rocks and preci- 
pices, from whence the natives daily beat it down with ſtones 
and arrows, and found a conſtant ſupply from what the old 
ones brought to ſupply the place of what they threw down. 
Avienus, and many other authors, however, . plainly expreſs 
themſelves of this bird as the fame with the phœnix; and it is 
pretty certain, that all that have written intelligibly have been 
of that opinion. The common opinion of the phoenix 
building its neſt of ſpices, ſeems to have given birth to all the 
idle ſtories that we hear of this bird in Pliny and other credu- 
lous authors. | | | 

CINNAMON tree, in botany., See the article W1NTERAXUs 

cortex. ? 

CINNAMUM, the name given by many of the old writers on 

the materia medica to cinnamon. It is evident, from a ſtrict ex- 
amination of the writings of the antients, that crmamum an 

cinnamomum were ſynonymous words, and always uſed to ex- 
preſs the ſame thing ; but the barbarous ages that ſucc 
theſe, obſerving that there was great difference in ſtrength 


© virtue between the bark of the trunk of the tree, which Ar 
| es 
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ddle age 
an 
word ſelicha is rendered caſſia lignea; but this is not al 1 
rantable from the writings of the Arabian authors, for all that . 
mean by the three words is to expreſs three ſorts of ain "af 
_ differing in value and goodneſs, not to take in either Co 1 
lignea, or the bark of the trunk of the cinnam im tree: 1 055 
namum or cinnamomumt of the antients agrees leſs W. F 
account than the writings of the Arabians ; for what the 1 the 
writers meant by cinuamomum was not a mere „ 104 
young ſhoots of the tree covered with their bark, and the The 
and bark were ſold together, and uſed ſo bythe phyſicians. have 
© Greeks called this alfo #«p79. from whence the anus. of 
deriyed their name kerſe, which they attribute to all He - 
cinnamon. See CINN AON, Cycl. | 
CINNOR. Sec 3 IN rA. 1 N 
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U8, in the antient medicine, a drink made of the decoction | 
of wheat, to which was added. ſome flower of barley, honey, 
and wine. Wy, . . 

uinguefolium, in botany, the name of a genus 

— 1 of which 4g theſe : the flower is of 
ihe roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals arranged in a 
irculat form; the cup is one-leaved, but divided into ſeveral 
1 ents; from this ariſes a piſtil which finally becomes a 
= of a globular figure, compoſed of a number of ſeeds, and 
covered in part by the cup. To this it is to be added that the 
leaves grow in regular numbers on the ſtalks, and are always 
more Las three on each, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
1 ecke of cinqueſoil enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The upright Alpine cinquefoil, with ſilvery leaves, 
jagged at the ends. 2. The great, upright, white-flowered 
cinquefoil, 3. The larger-flowered, upright, white cinguefoil, 
leſſer white-flowered cinguefbil. 5. Ihe leſſer white- 

flowered cingquefeil, with narrower leaves. 6. The common 
Jarger creeping cinquefoil. 7. The common ſmaller creeping 

| cinguefoil. 8. The yellow-flowered ſmall cingucfoil, with 
leaves of a ſilvery white underneath, 9. The woolly, ſmall 
creeping yellow-flowered cingugfoil. 10, The imall, golden- 
FR, creeping Alpine cingucſoil. 11. The common up- 
right cinquefoil, with leaves filyery underneath, 12. The up- 
right vellow-flowered cinguefoil. 13. The upright, white- 
flowered cingucfoil. 14. 1 upright cinguefoil, with ſoft 
hairy leaves. 15. The ſmaller. cinguefoil, with pale yellow 
flowers. 16. The low Canada cingucfoil. 17. The upright 
hairy yellow-flowered mountain cingucfeil. 18. The late | 
flowering, creeping Alpine cingucfail. And, 19. The 3 4 
næan cinguęfoil, with leaves hairy underneath, Tourn, Inſt. 

296. | 
cop kron root, in the materia medica, the name of a 
root which is an ingredient in ſeveral of the officinal compoſi- 
tions. The plant which produces it is the common cingucfoil, | 
which grows every where by way ſides. The root conſiſting of a 
cortical, and ligneous or ſticky part, the cortical only is uſed. It 
is eſteemed drying and aſtringent, and antifebrific. Some have 
given it in agues in as large doſes as the cortex, and have cured 
with it, It ſtops fluxes of the bowels, and is good in diſ- 
orders of the lungs, and in the fluor albus, and gonorrhceas, ei ' 


z 


CIRCERELLUS, in zoology, a name uſed 


CIR 


CIRCIAS ana, in zoology, the name of a freſh-water fowl of 
the duck kind, but ſmaller than any other ſpecies, and known 


in Engliſh by the name of the ſummer teale, It is all over of 


a duſky yellowiſh brown, the back a little variegated with 
white at the tips of the feathers, and the belly diluted with a 
caſt of grey ; on the lower part of the belly there are ſome 


large black ſpots. The legs are blueiſh, and the feet black; it 
feeds on herbs that grow in freſh waters. Ray sOrnithol. p. 29 1. 

by ſome authors for 
the fiſh uſually called ammodytes, or the And cel. Boccone, 
Muſ. de fiſci p. 129. See AMMoDYTEs. 


CIRCIT OR, in the antient military diſcipline, one whoſe puſi- 


neſs it was to go the rounds, See Rouvps, Cycl. 


Circ1ToOR is alſo uſed to ſignify a hawker, or pedlar, who goes 


about from place to place to vend his goods. Pitiſc. 


CINCINNALIS, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 


the adiantum or maiden-hair. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


CIRCLE (Cycl.) — CIRCLE of diſſipation. See the article Dis- 


SIPATION. 


CIRCLE of curvature, in geometry, that circle the curvature of 


which 1s equal to that of any curve at a certain point, See 
CURVATURE, 


It is alſo called the circle of equi-curvature. 


CIRCOLO Mezzo, in the Italian muſic, is a diminution of four 


quavers or ſemiquavers, or notes of equal value, which repre- 
ſent a ſemi-circle proceeding by conjoint degrees. 


CIRCUITS. (Cycl.) — There are three circuits in Scotland, viz. 


South, Weſt, and North, which the lords of juſticiary go twice a 
year, viz, in May and October. See Circvir, Cycl. and Jus- 
TICIARY, Suppl. 


[ 
CIRCULATION (Cycl.) — The curious in microſcopic obſcr- 


vations have found an eaſy method of ſeeing the circulation of 
the blood in the bodies of animals : for theſe enquiries it is ne- 
ceſſary to chooſe ſuch animals as are ſmall, and eaſily manage- 
able, and which are either wholly, or in part, tranſparent. 

The obſervations we may make by this means are preferable 
to any others we can have recourſe to; ſince in diſſections the 
animal is in a ſtate of pain, or dying ; whereas in animals 
ſmall enough to be thus viewed, all is left in its uſual courſe, 
and we ſee what nature does in her own undiſturbed method. 
In theſe creatures alſo, after viewing, as long as we pleaſe, 
the natural ſtate and current of the blood, we may by preſſure 
and ſeveral other ways, impede its courſe, and by putting vari- 


ther in men or women. It is, however, very little regarded in 


the preſent practice. 
CINQUE PORT net, See New. 
CINTRE, in building, the mould on which an arch is turned ; | 


popularly called centre, ſometimes alſo cradle. Davil. Cour. 
@ Archit. P. 2. p. 477. Neve, Build. Dict. in voc. 
CINYRA, in the Jewiſh antiquities, a muſical inſtrument. This 
and the Hebrew cinnor, which is generally tranſlated cithara, 
hra, or pſalterium, are the ſame. It was made of wood, and 
was played on in the temple of Jeruſalem. Joſephus * ſays, 
that the cinyra of the temple had ten ſtrings, and that it was 
| touched with a bow. In another place he ſays that Solomon 
made a great number of them with a precious kind of 
called eleclrum, wherein he contradicts the ſcripture >, which 
informs us that Solomon's cinnors were of wood ©, — [Antiq. 
L vii. c 20. p. 243. ibid, I. viii. c. 2. * 1 Kings x. 12. Cal. 
CIONES, Kors, in antiquity, a kind of idols a common, be- 
ing only oblong ſtones erected pillar-wiſe ; whence alſo they 
had their name. Pott. Archæol. I. 2. c. 2. T. 1. p. 190. 


CADA, a tribute antiently paid to the biſhop or archdeacon, | 


for viſiting the churches. Du 2 Blount. 
CAA, a plant called in Engliſh the enchanter”s nightſhade. 


is, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany is a ſeparated genus of 
Plants, the characters of which are, that the calyx or flower 
cup 15 a perianthium compoſed of two leaves, which are oval, 
concave, and bent downwards, and which fall off with the 
flower. The flower is compoſed of two petals, rounded and 


and rather ſhorter than the cup. The ſtamina are two erect, 
and longitudinal capillary filaments of the ſame length of the 
CUP, and are terminated by two roundiſh antherz ; the piſtil 
compoſed of a turbinated germen placed under. the re- 
Ceptacle; the ſtyle is ſingle, threadlike, and of the ſame 
length with the i 
is of an orbicular form. The fruit is a hairy, and oval, 
turbinated capſule, bivalve, and containing two cells, and na- 
turally opening from the baſe all along to the extremity. The 
are contained one in each cell of the fruit, and are ob- 
155 and narrower on their under than on their upper part. 


ane: Gen. Plant. p-. 4. 

8 e characters of the circæa, 

eſe: the flower conſiſts 

a two-leaved cup, 
it, divided into two cells, and containing oblong ſeeds, 
e ſpecies of circes enumerated by this author are theſe. 1. 

90 e TG, or larger, circea. 2. The broad-leaved, white- 


Int circæa. And, 3. The leaſt circæa. Tourn. 


according to Tourhefort, are 
of only two leaves, which ſtand up- 


3 
p. 301. 7 | 
ere. | See the article CI Rc xa. . | | 
name circea is * by ſome to the mandrake, or com- 
/ ;, iii 
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notched like a heart, equal to one another in ſize, ſpread open, 


amina, and the ſtigma which terminates it, 


which finally becomes a pear-faſhioned | 


ous mixtures into the creature's water, induce a morbid ſtate, 
and finally ſee the creature die, either by means of this or by 
any other method, and we may thus accurately obſerve all the 
changes it undergoes, and ſee what occaſions the trembling 
pulſe, &c. of dying people. Baker's Microſcope, p. 117. 
| Fo ſeveral of theſe little creatures alſo, we are able not only to 
Aiſcover the general courſe of the blood, but are e glue 


| to diſtinguiſh the figure and circumſtances of the globules of 
F which it is compounded, and the alterations they ſuffer when 
they paſs out of larger into ſmaller veſſels; for many of the 
veſſels at the extremities are ſo ſmall, that even the minuteſt 
ſingle globules of the blood cannot get through them, without 
being preſſed out of their orbicular into an oval or oblong fi- 
|  gute, and the larger of theſe fine veſſels firſt compreſs the lar- 
ger or complex globules of the blood, and then divide them 
into their ſmaller conſtituent globules. 
It is amazing to ſee how careful providence has been to pre- 
vent the blood from running into concretions, or coagulations, 
which might be dangerous to life, even by the very diſpoſition 
of the veſſels it is to run through, which, whether ſeparating or 
uniting, are ſo contrived as to cauſe the globules to come fre- 
. quently together, with a briſk colliſion or ſtriking againſt one 
another. The arteries which convey the blood from the heart 
to the extremities, continually leſſen as they recede from their 
ſource, and the globules of blood muſt ruſh with force againſt 
one another, as they are driven on impetuouſly; and the veins 
which bring it back from the extremities to the heart, enlarg- 
ing all the way as they go on, and the ſtreams of ſeveral con- 
tinually running into one another, each of theſe ingreſſes 
cauſes new commotions, capable, though not of ping the 
natural compages of the blood, yet of dividing its unnatural co- 
agulations | "52 | , 
| The current of the blood in ſmall animals, that is, its paſſing 
on through the veſlels, either from, or towards the heart, is 
very eaſily ſeen by the microſcope ; but its circulation, that is, 
its running to the extremities of the parts, and thence return- 
ing, is more difficult, becauſe the veſſels where this ſhould 
be ſeen are ſo extremely minute, as not eaſily to come un- 
der a regular obſervation. - ' _ fr 
_ The larger arteries are eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the veins 
them, which, in the 


* 


— 
- 


by the motion of the blood throu 
veins, is always ſmooth and regular; but in the arteries, 
by ſeveral propulſions in the manner of pulſation. But this 
difference is not to be ſeen in the more minute veſlels, in 
which, as well arteries as veins, the motion of the blood 
& ſeems even and regular. The tranſparent membrane, or web, 
between the toes of a frog's hinder foot, is a very proper 
object to obſerve the circulation of the blood in. Baker's 
_ Microſcope, p 122. Fan | 

- The tails, or fins, of fiſhes are alſo very fine objects; and 
theſe are very manageable, and 
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long; for then the whole 


and their 
3 changes in a very ſurpriſing manner. Baker's ] croſcope, p- 


p. 22 ap. Med. Eff. Edinb. © 
. _ ErRcUuLATION in plants. 


. ©» maintain a &r 
25 2 fruits of others, are of this number of peculiar 

. | 
3 To. | 85 this ſcheme, the bark, the wood, 


©, 
_ tow 


great number of veins, and arteries, with a 
uick and beautiful ſueceſſion of blood through them. 
il of a flounder may be vety conveniently placed before 
the double.microſcope on a plate of glaſs, and its body being 
fiſh will lye ſtill. 
'be ſeen very agreeably. In the minuteſt 
the blood always appears pale or co- 


and the circulation may 


- loutleſs, but in the large ones it is plainly red. The arteries 


uſually branch out extremely before they join the veins to car- 
the blood back to the heart ; but this is not always the caſe, 
for Mr, Lewenhoek has obſerved, that on each fide of the lit- 
tle griſtles, which give a ſtiffneſs. to the tail of a flounder, there 
may be ſeen a very open communication of the veins and ar- 
teries ; the blood running toward the extremities, through ar- 
teries, and returning back again through veins, which were 
evidently a continuation of thoſe arteries, and of the ſame di- 


ameter with them. The whole fiſh on the tail of which this 
examination was made, was not more than half an inch in 


length; it is eaſy to conceive how ſmall the tail muſt there- 
fore be, and yet in it there were N veſſels which car- 
ried or returned the blood; and yet theſe veſſels were far from 
being the meſt minute of all. How inconceivabl | 
then muſt the cira-lations in a whale human body be? Mr. 
Lewenhoek is of,opinion, that a thouſand different circulatiom 


are continually carried on in wy part of a man's bod in 
the breadth of a finger nail. See Tab. of microſcopical objects, 
Claſs 1. | 


"Ihe tail of a newt, or water-lizard affords alſo a very enter- 
taining proſpect of the circulation of the blood through almoſt | 
numberleſs ſmall veſſels ; but no object ſhews it ſo agreeably as 
one of theſe animals while 8 youn as not to be above an inch 
y is ſo very tranſparent, that the 

circulatian may be ſeen in every part of it, as well as in the tail; 
and, in theſe objects, nothing is more beautiful than the courſe 
of the blood into the toes, and back again, where it may be 
traced all the way with great eaſe. Near the head there are 
alſo found three ſmall fins, which afford a very delightful pro- 
ſpect: theſe are all divided like the leaves of polypody, and in 
every one of the branches of theſe, the blood may be very ac- 
curately traced, running to the end through the artery, and 
there returning back again by a vein of the ſame fize, and laid 
in che ſame direction; and as the veſſels are very numerous and 
in this part, and the third or fourth nifyer may be 

uſed, there are ſometimes ſeen thirty or forty channels of the 


running blood at once; and this the more as the globules of 
blood in the newt are large, and are fewer in number, | 


portion to the quanti 


of ferum, than in any other 
Hgure, as t 


are protruded through the veſſels, 


12 
Dr. Webel has contradicted the received doctrine of the mo- C 
tion of the heart, and of the circulation of the blood, both in 


adults and fcœtus s. The circulation of the blood, according 
to him, depends on fix motions: 1% Of the right auricle. 
2 Right ventricle. 3% Pulmonary artery. 4, auricle. 

3 
fourth and ſixth; but the firſt, third 
nous to the reſt: and therefore 


The two auricles 
The two ventricles Fare alternate 


, The two arteries | 
See Nichols, Compend. Anat. 


Edinb. vol. 


As for the 


relaxed 
| contracted. | 


'Ediab. Abrid. vol. 2. p. 436, 437. where it is obſerved, that 
the daRtor's opinion concerni 


fi 
the experim 
upport his doctrine. n | 
According to Mr. Queſnay, the mations of the heart, and the 
 tireulation of the liquors, depend on the motion of the lungs, 
which ſending the blood forcibly into the left auricle, revive 


and other proofs-that can be brought to 


arteries in the fame way; and theſe do the ſame to che veing 

meh a&t upon the right auricle; and that upon its ventricle ;. 
thus the cirtu ation is continued. 

| © Blair is of opinion, that there are 

certain parts of plants which have their peculiar juices, and 

"TT {on in themſelves, independent of the reſt of 

the plant. The fleſhy and thick roots of ſome plants, and the 

us to what we ſee in ſome parts of ict bodies al- 

On this | the oe of 2 

\ may be compared to the bones, the ſkin, and the nur- 

w of animals: while the nouriſhment is ſent in abundance 

3 Rn of theſe; it Ee to the reſt; 

Thus while à young tree ſhoots out its tender b in ſpring, 

juice SES 8 to them from the my 12 : 

theſe have acquired their que length, the matihn of the ſap is 


N 10 
* 


* 
*. 


numerous 


in — 


Left ventricle ; and, 6, Of the aorta. Of theſe, the firſt, 
ird and fifth, are ſynchronous, as are likewiſe the ſecond, | 
and fifth are aſynchro- 


As for the crrculation of the blood in fectus's, we refer to the | 
author bimſelf, in his Prælect. xxiv. and to the Medic. Eſſ. 


| on conce the circulation of the blood in | 
- born and ugborn animals, is ſo different from what has pre- 
82 Toe! nce Harvey's time, that'it were to be wiſhed he would 
add 
If 
| 
- . and increaſe its elafticity and contraction by this ſhock, which 
 - the auricle communicates, to the ventricle, which affects the 


L'CEconomie Animale, |. ' 


[This | 


determined upward with leſs violence, and the 
| 2 nouriſhed and increaſed by it. This is the 
ſpring trees grow in height, and in autumn; 
"Sy Blair's Tentam. Botan. r 
Subterranean CIRcuLATION. Dr. Plot is one of 
who have argued for a ſubterranean circulation of water b 
of which many ſprings and rivers are ſupplied with that v 
which they give again to the ſea. It is probable, * 
many of the ſmaller ſprings are ſupplied by rains, on] = 
the country and ſituation are favourable: but thelar * cg 
and the ſprings which ſupply them, muſt have their — . 
ſuch a ſubterranean circulution, ſince all the water that falls n 
a year in the whole earth, is not one five hundredth = 2 
quantity of that diſcharged into the ſea at the mouths of riv . 
as appears by careful and moderate calculations. There "> 
ſome ſprings which ebb and flow with the ſea : theſe * 
doubted as to their origin, which is evidently from that bod 
of water whoſe motions they are influenced by. Nor is nd 
caſe much laſs clear in regard to thoſe lakes which have 5 
water and fea fiſh in them, and yet have no communicati 
with any ſea by any known cut or paſſage. ' 8 
The number of fhell-frfh and parts of ſea animals dug up in 
ſeveral places, at great depths at land, are alſo urged by ſome 
as proofs of ſuch ſubterranean paſſages of the ſea water; but 
theſe are too univerſally diſtributed thro the ſtrata of the th 
7 wan OY ht an * manner, and are therefore rather 
uppoled to be owing to thegreat change made in | 
bd dara Noah In 
CIRCUMAGENTIUM femoris primus, in anatomy, a name 
given by Spigelius, and ſome others, to a muſcle of the thi 
called by Riolan and ſome others the iliacus externus, but moe 
1 y, from its ſhape, the pyriformis and pyramidalis. 
CIRCUMAGENS interior, in anatomy, a name given by Spi- 
gelius and ers to yp ha . of the eyes, called by 
| inus and others obliquus ſuperior oculi, and < 
learis muſculus. See oe RAS 7 ln 
CIRCUMCELLIONES, in church hiſtory, a ſet of heretics 
who went about from town to town, calling themſelves the 
vindicators of dey liberty. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
CIRCUMGYRATION, the wheeling motion of any body 
round a center. bee 
CIRCUMPOTATIO, in antiquity, a funeral feaſt, provided 
in honour of the dead. © Nees 
This was very frequent among the antient Romans, as well as 
among the Athenians. Solon at Athens, and the decemviri at 
Rome, endeavoured to reform this cuſtom, thinking it abſurd 
that mirth and drunkenneſs fhould m 
oft Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. | s 
CU _ figure, in geometry. See CI cUUaM3n- 
ING, lt. f 
IRCUMSCRIBED hyperbolg,. one of the ſecond order, according 
to Sir Iſaac Newton, which cuts its aſymptotes, and contains 
the parts cut off within its own ſpace. Stone, Math. Did. 
See HYPERBOLA, Cycl. | | 
CIRCUMSCRIPTION. See CIRCUMSCRIBINC, Cyc, 
CIRCUMSPECTE agatis, the title of a ſtatute made ann. 13 
Edw. I. relating to prohibitions, preſcribing certain caſes to 
the judges, wherein the Kking's' prohibition lies not. Blau, 


Law Dict. in voc. 
name by which Bellonius and ſome 


reaſon why in 
Creaſe in thick. 


the many authors 


— 


ingle with ſorrow and 


CIRCUS, in zoology, a 


others have called the milvus æruginoſus, or moor 


Bellon. de Avibus. See the article MiLvvus. | 
IRLUS fultus, in zoology, the name of a bird of the hortu- 
lanus kind, and of the fize and of our common yellow- 
hammer. The hinder part of the head and the back are of 
ferrugineous colour, variegated with large black ſpots : the fore- 
pe of the head has a very large grey ſpot: the breaſt and 


C 


ly are of a ferrugineous colour, without any variegation 
the tail and the long feathers of the wings are black, but e 
tipped at the extremities with the colour of the back: the 
wings have ſome ſmall white ſpots alſo ; and the tail has to 
feathers on each fide which are variegated with white. Au.. 
rn TR 
CIRRIS, in zoology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of heron, 1 
ed by ſome the ardea hæmatopus, or the red · legged heron. 
is very ſmall: its neck is ſhort for a bird of the heron 
and it is all over of a yellowiſh cheſnut colour, deeper bees: 
and paler on the back and wings: its tail is ſo ſhort tar! 
. ſeems to have none; and its head and neck have black vane” 
ations on their yellowiſh feathers. Its legs and feet are ag 
utifully red. Rays Ornithol. p. 266. 


CIRSIUM. See gentle Tas TLE. / 


CIRSOS, age in medical writers, is uſed for warix. S 
"FAS, Ge. =-*. . en by 
' CIRRUS (C.) — Cizxvs,. in ichthyology, a name given 


ndiculz hanging ſton 
the under jaw of fiſhes, or from other parts about the 
in the manner of little worms, and uſually of a cylindric pt” 
ar nearly ſo. Theſe firri are in ſome fiſh hollow t the he 
in thoſe which are hollow at 


authors to certain oblong and ſoft appe 


in others they are not ſo: : 
root, the cavity never runs quite thro'. The way o bot th 
it is by introdueing a hog's briſtle. or a hair into it; 


cannot be forced thro'..to the point, nor can any fluid ow” | 
/ be expreſſed out of hem. ice 


7 


s 


Merry oy and differ in the ſeveral ſpecies in regard to 

15 * ſize, and proportion. As to number; 1. in the 

1 e are none. 2. In ſome of the gadi; 

part of fiſhes ther 8 

4 other fith, there is only one cirrus; and, 3. They 

= more than one, as in the mullet, ſturgeon, and cyprinus 

nobilis. HED 
| they are in ſome placed on the under 
In W e — 2. In — they are placed 

2 of the mouth, as in the barble, the cyprinus, 

3. In ſome they are placed both on the up- 

er and under jaws as in the ſilurus, cobitis, &c. | 

9 w their differences in proportion, they are, 1. In 

moſt fiſhes ſmall, and much ſhorter than the head, as in the 
: mullets, Kc. 2. They are in ſome longer than the 

1 head, as in the caſe of the two upper cirri of the filu- 

rus. The uſe that theſe cirri are of to the fiſh, is little more 

known than that of the antennæ of infects. 
ven them only to thoſe fiſhes which had the eyes placed on 

2 part of the bead, then they might be ſuppoſed to 

ſerve to diſtinguiſh prey at the bottom, while the eyes were 

dire&ed to ſuch og? "x itſelf nearer the ſurface : but as the 
ſeveral kinds of fiſh which have them are of different kinds, 
and have their eyes in various directions, this uſe cannot be 
allotted them. It is poſſible they may be of uſe to the fiſh, in 
giving it the firſt notice of any diſtant motion of the water, 
which they may perceive by their hanging poſture ſooner than 
any other part, and thus give notice of the neighbourhood of 

prey, or of the approach of an enemy. Artedi, Ichthyol. 
us, in antiquity an ornament 

* = in the manner of the fimbriz or fringes, 
only that theſe were ſingle, and run along the borders of the 
dreſs; whereas the cirri were knotted together, and hung down 
from the extremities of the robe. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant in voc. 

Cixrvs, among botaniſts, expreſſes the little fibres which plants 
ſend out from their ſtalks, and by which they are attached to 
other bodies. See STALK. _. 

CISLEU, the ninth month in the eccleſiaſtical year, and the 
third in the civil or political year among the Hebrews : it an- 
ſwers nearly toour November. Calm. Dict. Bibl. 

' CISAMPELOS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by Plumier cagpeba. The characters of the genus, as 
collected by Linnzus from that author, are theſe : the flower 
conſiſts of four oval petals, which are flat and expanded. The 
fruit which ſucceeds the female flowers is a globoſe berry, con- 
taining only one cell, with a ſingle rugoſe ſeed. This 
fructification is at preſent very little known; and it is much to 
be wiſhed, that ſome accurate obſerver would take a ſtriter 
account of it upon the ſpot. Plumier, 29. Linnei Gen. 


Plant. p. 517. - | 
natural hiſtory, a name given by the antients to 


at the angles 
nobilis, cc. and, 


CISITES, in 
that ſpecies of the flinty ætites, or eagle -ſtone, which is co- 


vered with the common white coat of the flints. Pliny men- 


tions it as found principally about Captos, and being exter- 
nally of a white colour, and rattling when ſhaken. 7 
CISSUS. This is properly in the Greek writers the name of 
the ivy. They write it woos, But the word zobo;, citus, 
when the 0 is changed into an o 
dialect, is alſo zoos, ahn. 
The commentators on Pliny have been 
about goats eating ivy, and the ivy of the antients beating 
great red flowers, and inftead of the ſtinking gum it affords 
with us, yielding the ſweet labdanum in Cyprus: but all this 
is reconciled by knowing, that Pliny tranſlated it all from 
| Theophraſtus, and miſtook the ciſſus in this place of the text 
to mean ys whereas it really means ciſus. See CisTvs, 
CISSYBIUM, in antiquity, a drinking cup, moſt in uſe among 
country people. It was ſo called either becauſe it was made of 
_ the wood of ivy, or was uſually crowned with its leaves. 
CISTERN (Cycl.) — Antiently there were ciſterus all over the 
country in Paleſtine. There were ſome likewiſe in cities and 
Private houſes, As the cities for the moſt part were built on 
mountains, 'and the rains fell regularly in Judea at two ſeaſons 
the year only, in ſpring and autumn, people were obliged 
to keep water in 41 in the country, for the uſe of their 
cattle, and in cities, for the conveniency of the inhabitants. 
nere are ciſſerns of very dimenſions to be ſeen ſtill at 
this day in Paleſtine, ſome whereof are an hundred and fifty 
| Paces long, and fifty-four wide. There is one to be ſeen at 
=. Ramah of two and thirty paces in length, and eight and 
wenty in width. Wells and  c/ferns, fountains and 


Dict. Bib. 
If the farmers of England 


would fall into the method uſed in 
= ain, and at Amſterdam, Venice and other places, of ſaving 
ran-water of the whole year, or at leaſt ſo much of it as 
os be neceſſury, in ciſterns, they would have always water 
Ws their cattle in the ſummer droughts, and many thouſand: 
Tue d laud, now left uſeleſs, might be turned to profir: 
i. u way of preſerving the water for the ſeryice of the 
g 18 in 
or ſtone, joined with plaiſter of Paris, which will keep 
out the wet very well; or with a kind of mortar made of flaked 


x 


often afford characters of diſtinction to feveral | 


added to the edges and borders | 


by the Cretan and Cyprian | 
ftrangely confounded, | 


rings, | 
ne generally confounded in the ſcripture language: Calne! | 


If nature had | 


r 


* 


at ten inches diſtance. They will require ſome ſcreening 


. bay-leav'd ladanum ciffus. 
leaves like the black poplar. 
with leaves like the black 


ladanum ciſtus. 


ſifted lime, with linſeed oil, and tow or cotton. A bed of good 
ſound clay may be laid at the bottom, and on this the bricks 
for the floor, and then the walls may be raiſed in the ſame 
manner, only leaving ſpaces behind them, into which clay is 
to be rammed in the like manner. Thus it will be a clay 
cflern, faced with brick; and the bricks will keep the clay 
moiſt, and prevent it from cracking, tho? it be not full of wa- 
ter. This will do in any ſhadowy place, as well as in cellars : 
and thus may a ciſſern be made in a garden, in ſome ſhady place, 
and covered over, which may receive the water running from 
the walks, and will retain it at hand, for the ſervice of the 
garden, all the year. | 
here there is want of water for the cattle in the fields, the 
way is to dig a pond in ſome place into which there is a deſcent; 
then cover the bottom and ſides with a double coat of tough 
clay, each ſix inches thick, and each very well rammed: then 
to cover the bottom with large ſtones, which will keep the 
clay moiſt, and prevent its cracking, when not covered with 
water. But this is a troubleſome thing; for if there happen 
to be a crack in any part, it is often found neceſſary to go 
over the whole work again before the pond will hold a drop 
of water, ; 
Another method of making a pond hold water, is to daub it 
over with clay and mortar mixed together, and then with 
mortar alone. This has an advantage over the other way, in 
that if any crack happen, it may be mended by a cement of 
clean hair and tallow, mixed with ſlaked lime and the yolks of 
eggs, well beat together. This applied to the crack, will cloſe 
it ſafely, without the neceſſity of undoing the whole work, as 
in the other caſe. ; 
In chalky countries it is common to find a low place on the 
downs, and digging a hole by way of a pit there, they cover 
the bottom evenly with the chatk rubbiſh, and when it is wet- 
ted by the rain, they ram it well, and afterwards drive cattle 
mto it, and fold ſheep in it: the conſequence of all which 
trampling is, that the bottom at W becomes ſo firm, that 
it holds the water perfectly well. By one or other of theſe 
means, ci/terns or reſervoirs may be made in all countries: 
and our farmers, if they would carefully try one or the other 
of them, as their land moſt required, would not have ſo much 
to complain of from droughts. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 299. 
ISTUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
raters of which are theſe: the flower is of the roſaceous 
kind, compoſed of ſeveral petals, —— a circular form. 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup of the „and finally be- 
comes a roundiſh or pointed multicapſular fruit, which, when 
ripe, opens at the top, and generally contains a number of 
ſmall ſeeds. | | | 
The ſpecies of ci//us enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe : 
1. The larger male ciſtus, with a roundiſh leaf. 2. The 
larger male ciſlus, with a 4x, leaf. 3. The male ciſtus, 
with ſhorter leaves. 4. The Portugal ciſlus, with large hoary 
leaves. 5. The ſmall ciſtus, with long hoary leaves. 6: The 
male 1 with curled and undulated leaves. 7. The female, 
erect, ſage-leav d ciſſus, with upright ſhoots. 8. The low, 
procumbent, ſage-leav'd, female ciſſus. 9. The ladanum ci/tus 
of Montpelier. 10. The Spaniſh willow - leav d ladanum fats 
with white flowers, 11. The Spaniſh willow-leav'd lada- 
num ciſſus, with white flowers with black ſpots. 12. The 
13. The ** ladanum ciſfus, with 
14. The ſmaller ladanum ciſtus, 
lik ar. 15. The broad - leavd 
cretic ladanum c5/fus. 16. The hairy ladanum c/tus.” 17. The 
narrow, ' olive-leav'd, ladanum cocrfias 18. common, 
narrow leay'd, ladanum ciffus. 19 The rough, 1 
leav'd, ladanum ciſſus: 20. The ſmooth, roſemary-leav'd 
J = EE T7, 
The ſeveral ſpecies of this beautiful ſhrub are to be ted 
by ſowing their ſeeds on a gentle hot bed, or on a warm bot- * 
der of common rich earth in March. When the plants are 
grown to be three inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted + 
either into ſmall pots, of itte a border of rich earth, placed 


from hard weather for the firſt winter, and muſt be watered at 
times. In the ſpring following, they mult be very 


removed, with as much as poſſible of their own earth about 
tem, and be placed where they are to 
very bad plants to remove When old. 
They 

4 rich 


_ 


may alſo be propagated by cuttings, planting them in 
; and — with mats, and *watering them 
njonths : they will by chat time have taken 

the ſeedling plants of the ſume 


miſrepreſentations from che near reſemblance of this word 


| * ho e bus, to now, ei en: the former being the name of 
ciſterns in the cellars. Theſe may be made with }* 


the plant we call clas, a ſhrubby herb, with leaves like 

and a large flower reſembling a roſe ; and the other, the name 

of the common ivy that climbs upon our walls and trees. Pli- 
3 , | 4 een 


* 


* 
— 


carefully © 


. 
* 
* 


7 | 
ay has been deceived by the near reſemblance of the two | but were kept up to the laſt, with regard to the 
2 thoſe of ciſlus to the ivy: but he is the more excuſab 


cẽaſe where the uſe of this dialect was wholly unneceſſary, and 
where it brought in ſo much confuſion, by rendering the names 


| ſo correct a writer as Theophraſtus, or ſo judicious a botaniſt 
would have himſelf indulged the uſe of it. 

tus, when he tells us that the ciſſus flowers like the roſe, 
__ evidently means the ciſſus, not the ivy. The Greek writers of 
common wild or dog roſe ciſſus; but this is more rarely met 


ar - 


CITADINESCA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
. - writers to the Florentine marble, which is ſuppoſed to repre- 
ſent towns, palaces, ruins, rivers, &c. Theſe delineations 


imagination, tho' the natural lines of a ſtone may ſometimes 
luckily enough repreſent the ruins of ſome antient building, 


_ . taria, or ludus helmontii, which has ſometimes delineations 


1 


THA 


hom they were diſtinguiſhed hy an embroidered cloak, which 
Was peculiar to them. Pitiſc. 
CITHARUs, in zoology, the name of a fiſh common in the 

Venice, and frequent in the. German | 
and Mediterranean ſeas. It is a flat fiſh, of the turbut kind; 


= 
* 


= 


- 
- 


ſembling a roſe, but that it isfingle, and has no ſmell : this 


and diſpoſe them in the work ſo 


CI THARQEDUS, in antiquity, the ſame with cithuriſta. The 


Cl 
. - .- mouſe kind, which 
body is of the ſhape of the common. weaſels, yo long and 


._ purpoſe, in the manner of birds. They live together in 


dloathing in the coſd countries. They are found not only in 


4 o 


wy pre * 206 Seas bid” a 
Þ! 
| 
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words, and has given the qualities of ivy to the N and 
| e in this, 
ſince we find the two names uſed indiſcriminately, tho' cer- 
tainly by a miſtake of the copyiſts, in the books of Theo- 
phraſtus. | | | 

This author certainly meant it of the ciſtus, that it was of two 
kinds, the male and female; ſo he expreſſes the having two 
colours in the flowers, red and white; for he never could 
give us this account of the ivy : yet his tranſcribers have given 
ion ciſſus, ivy, not ciſihus, or ciſtus, for the name of the 
plant of which the author ſays this. Theophraſtus, in another 
place, ſays, that the male ciſlus has a flower in all reſpects re- 


alſo js attributed to the ciſſus by the copies; and from this is 
derived that ſtrange error of Pliny, who ſays, that the ivy has a 
large purple flower, like the ſingle wild roſe. It is true, indeed, 
that Pliny gives the word hedera here, which has no alliance 
with, or reſemblance to the name of any other plant, and 
therefore it could not eaſily be believed that he could mean-any 
other. But when we find that Pliny, who was himſelf no bo- 
taniſt, but only a compiler of the opinions of others, tran- 
ſlated this paſſage from ſo warrantable an author as Theophra- 


ſtus, and that the copyiſts of Theophraſtus had given the word | 
 ciſſus inſtead of a/thus in the place, which word ciſſis might 


very juſtly, in the general, be tranſlated ivy, we find Pliny, as 
a collector (which is the light in which all judicious people 
look upon him) to be very. pardonable. - The variation 
in the orthography of the word Voc, ciſtbus, may be in- 


deed juſtified, as to the ſtrictneſs of grammar, by the uſe of |. 
one of the Greek dialects, which turns g into : thus the 


But in a 


word abe is written bv ſome ac, and Ox, To. 


of two different plants the ſame, it is not to be imagined that 
as he appears to be throughout his whole treatiſe of plants, 
Paulus ZEgineta has a chapter about ciſſus, which is not to be 
2 . as the name of ivy, but of the ciſtus; and Theocri- 
later times have added yet to the confuſion, by calling the 
with. The old ſcholiaſt on Theocritus gives the ciſſus and 


cynorrhodon as ſynonymous words. the article Hz- 
DERA. 


are merely accidental, and are uſually much aſſiſted by the 


or the courſe of a river. We have in England a kind of ſep- 
of this kind conſiderably beautiful, tho' very irregular... The 


_. Florentine marble, as we ſee it wrought up in the ornaments | 
of cabinets, &c. owes a great deal to the ſkill of the work- 


men, who always pick out the proper pieces from the maſs, 
as to make them repreſent 
what BY pleaſe. £3 * | a 


See KINNOR. | 4 
citharoedi had the preference of all other muſicians, from 


Ant. in voc. 


markets of Rome an 


but it is covered with large ſcales. Geſ. p. 269. 
TILLUS, in en f. the name of a ſmall animal of the 


** 
1 


ves in caves and holes of the earth. Its 
thin: the tail is very ſhort. Its colour is a pale ſilvery grey, 


. like that of ſome rabbits. It reſembles the mole. in its want of 
external ears; but it has apertures which ſerve it to the ſame 


communities,. great numbers being uſually found in the ſame 
cave, with a large-ſtore of nuts,  cheſnuts, and other fruits. 
Their fleſh is very well taſted, and their ſkin much uſed in 


the very cold climates, but in Bohemia, Auſtria, and Hunga- 
Derr 47 ER 


they prohibited all marris 


. [the bacchanalian myſteries, that a citizen might take her to 
wife, without any diſgrace. and diminution of his rights - 


— 


4 $ Wes 4 
1 © CIFIZEN (Gel.) The Romans were antiently ſo particularly | 
©» ,,Þ., Careful to preſerve even their common citizens from any mix- | 
ttrure of ſervile blood, that the | 
.., tween them and freed. ſlaves, or their children, And it was 
.. decreed, as a ſpecial privilege and reward to one Hiſpala, of 
 libertine, condition, for her "diſcovery of the impieties of 


wal! os 


See the following article. 
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N . ſenate » 
[* Liv. xxxix. 19. * Middlet. of Rom. ; "i 
CITRAGO .. en. p. 10g. be 
J AGO), in botany, a name given by fo | 
— 1 garden — Ger. — lad. * en the 
menſæ, in antiquity, tables made of | 
citron-tree, very beautiful, 2 greatly — LY = 
* Romans. See CI TREUM. Foy 
any people have ſuppoſed this citrum to be 1 
the cedar, and have judged partly from the "ee ms vic 
ſounds between «atree and cedreæ menſæ, that theſe 8 
the antients were all made of cedar : but the Greeks dig; 4 
guith them every where, calling the cedar, cedrus, 3... m 
thya; nor did they ever confound the two trees together. 98 
CITREUM, the citron tree, in botany, the name of a 
of trees, the characters of which are theſe : the lovers of 
the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals. arr br 
in a circular form. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and 55 
becomes an oblong fruit, with a very thick pulp, divided * 
ſeveral cells, and containing juicy matter, and veſicles with 
callous ſeeds. | To this it is to be added, that the leaves are 
ſimple, not heart-faſhioned at the botiom, as thoſe of the 
orange. ff | 
The ſpecies of citron enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: x. The common citrom. 2. The ſweeter taſted citror, 
3. The great-fruited citron. 4. The citron of Corcyra: and, 
5. The Cretic citron. Tourn. Inſt. p. 620. See CirROx. 
CITRIL, in zoology, a name given by many to the citrinell 
or verzellino, a bird common in Italy, and kept in cages * 
its and fine notes: called by many authors alſo thraupis. 
CITRINELLA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird, com- 
mon in wy; and very much reſembling our common linnet 
in ſhape. Its head and back are green; its rump of a 5 
iſh yellow, and its neck, with ſomewhat of the 2 
of the head, grey. In ſome birds of this ſpecies, the head, 
the upper part of the neck, and the ſhoulders, are of a varie- 
ted colour, with a mixture of brown and yellowiſh green. 
ts breaſt and belly are all green in the female, but in the male 
the upper part of the breaſt and the belly are yellow: the tail 
is black, tipped with green; and the wings are alſo black, 
tipped ſometimes with green, ſometimes with white. Its beak 
is very ſhort and ſtrong, and its feet fleſh-coloured, or whitiſh. 
It ſings very finely, and is kept in cages in many parts of Italy, 
Rays Ornithol. p. 193. | ; 2G 
ITRINUS, in natural hiftory, the name of a peculiar ſpecies of 
ſprig cryſtal, which is of a beautiful yellow. Many of the 
common when in the neighbourhood of lead mines, 
are liable to be accidentally tinged yellow, by an admixture of 
the particles of that metal ; and all theſe, whether finer, or 
coarſer, have been too frequently confounded together, under 
the name citrine ; but Dr. Hill has aſcertained this to be a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of cryſtal, different from all the other kinds in 
form, as well as colour, and diftinguiſhed by the name of all- 
pomacreſtylum lucidum flaveſcens pyramide brevi. It is never found 
. colourleſs, like the other cryſtals, but has great variety of tinges, 
from that of deeper ochres to a pale lemon colour. It is very 
plentiful in the Weſt Indies, and is found in ſome parts of Bo- 
hemia, Our jewellers have learnt from the French and Ital. 
ans, who are very fond of it, to call it citrine, and often cut 
ſtones for rings out of it, particularly out of the pyramid, 
which is always finer than the column, and theſe, after they 
| have paſſed through two or three hands, are generally 
taken for topazes. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 180. _ 
CITRON Cy.) — We have ſeveral ſpecies of this tree in the 
greenhouſes about London; their culture and management » 
the ſame with that of the orange, ſee ORANGE ; but the 
are tenderer and ſhould have a warmer fituation in wine 
© otherwiſe they are ſubje& to caſt their fruit; they ſhoe? 
| alſo continue a little longer in the houſe in ſpring, ® 
be carried ſooner into it in autumn, and have a warmer, 
and better-defended ſituation in ſummer. Miller's Gul 
ner's Dict. See CITREUM. | | the 
CiTRON wead, the wood of an American tree, called by 
natives candle-wood, becauſe being cut into ſplinters, i 
like a candle. The tree is frequent in the Lee f 
and grows to a conſiderable ſize; the leaves are like thoſe 5 
the bay tree, but of a finer green; the flower is ſweet et 
much like thoſe of the orange; the fruit ſucceeding 1 
is black, and of the ſize of a pepper - corn. The _ 
ſo like the yellow ſaunders in colour, that there Wa. * 
an opinion that it was the ſame tree, and much of it 
imported into Europe, and ſold as ſuch; but they cert 
ſoon found to be different, the true ſaunders being _ 5 
ſcent, and but moderately heavy and reſinous, but ung 
tren wood conſiderably heavy, very oily, and of 3 "ed in 
ſmell. It is of no known uſe in medicine, but 1s 
France and Germany by the turners, being a firm he 
grained wood, and wk ga fine poliſh,” and wes 
coming of a very bekutiful brown. Pomets Hiſt. 
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CITRUL, citrullut, in botany, a name given to 4 8 


end of the republic, with relpect to the ordinary | citizens, 
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plants otherwiſe. called anguria. See ANGURIA- my 
| MY 


CITRUM. The 


_ cedar under the name *g 


is a new corruption of the word cedrium, as the old writers 


CIT 


| Propagating it is b 


cl A art Archzol. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. 
: the ſtag, 


and thya of the Greeks, and that the citreæꝶ and thyinæ menſæ 


be found at length to turn upon this: The Romans originally 
gave the name of the citrum to the unknown tree whoſe wood 


the firſt year the 16-17%; ene „ 
called i us ; in the ſecond pattalea; in 
Bethird Ach and in the fourth cladius, or cerafter toward } 


| 
* . 


CLA 


of this plant have the ſame medicinal virtues aſcribed 
Tits the ly See GouRD. | 
> antient Romans had a ſort of tables made of 
elegant wood, and called"citrwum 3 theſe have been ſuppoſed 
on — to be made of the wood of the citron tree, and by 
* of the cedar ; but it appears plainly that they were made 
of wicker but of a wood peculiar for its fineneſs, and very 
T:Ferent from both. The antient Greeks have deſcribed the 
f and the citron tree 2 the 
dica ; and beſide theſe they have deſcribed an- 
— ag" the name of thya. This was different from 
both the others, and was that which afforded the wood of which 
the fine citree menſæ of the Romans were made, the Greeks 
calling them thyina. Though Theophraſtus, however, never 
confounds the thya and cedrustogether, yet Ariſtotle is by ſome 
ſuſpected to have done ſo; and either that is the caſe, or elſe 
Vitruvius has miſtaken him, for he has tranſlated what he ſays 
of the cedrus to the name of the citram, the Latin name of the 
thyz. Ariftotle ſays, that there is a ſpring near Carthage, on 
which there ſwims an oil ſmelling like the ſaw duſt or ſhavings 
of the cedrus, and Vitruvius has tranſlated it ſmelling like the 
ſhavings of the citrum. . | 
The more modern writers of the Mooriſh hiſtory tell us, that 
about mount Atlas, and in ſome of the iſlands on the coaſts of 
Africa, there grow cedars which much reſemble the cypreſs 
tree; and of the wood of their trunk, they at this time make 
very beautiful tables, and of a large price. The name ce- 
dar is become very uncertain in its ſignification, and we at 
reſent call the junipers of the Weſt Indies the Virginia and 
3 cedars. It is poſſible that this cedar of the Africans 
which grows like the cypreſs, may be the citrum of the Latins, 


may have been made of its wood. Vitruvius alſo tells us of 
trees reſembling the cedar in their growth, and the cypreſs in 
their leaves. Theſe muſt be different from both, and muſt have 
a peculiar name, and might probably have been the trees called 
tha by the Greeks, and citra by the Latins, of which theſe 
famous tables were made. | 

The words cedrus and citrum ſeem to have been ſtrangely con- 
founded together by writers of various nations. The Arabian 
phyſicians call the pitch of the cedar tree, not cedrum, as.might 
have been ſuppoſed, but citran, as if it came from the citrum; 
and the modern Greeks and Latins have called the citren fruit 
, and cedromela, not citromela, as if they grew upon 


the cedar, not the citron tree, Neophytus and Ifidore always | 


uſe theſe words in this ſenſe, Athenzus is of opinion that the 
words are properly the ſame in their origin, and that the citrum 


ſometimes call the cedrus. But this is an unwarrantable opini- 
on. It is ſcarce certain that the word citrum is properly Latin 
for the tree which bears the citron fruit, they having always 


called this medica malus, and expreſſed qnly the tree of whoſe | 


wood they made tables, &c. by the name catrum, Juba is the 
firſt of the Greek writers who has called the citron tree by the 
name citrum. He ſeems to expreſs its having been called by that 
name by ſome of the Romans; and the whole confuſion will 


they received from Africa for making their tables ; after this 
ding that the citron fruit, or medica malus came alſo in great 
abundance from the ſame country, they haſtily concluded, that 
it grew upon the tree whoſe wood they ſo much valued, and 
called it the citrum fruit. Theſe fruits were alſo called the Heſ- 
pcrian apples, and Pliny ſeems of opinion, that a tree very like 
that which produced the citron wood bore theſe, though not 
wholly the ſame: he ſays it was called by the ſame name. Ihe 
antients called theſe fruits the Heſperides, the mala medica, and 


Aſſyria, as they received them from Aſſyria, Media, and 
other places. Vid. Vitruv. I. 2. c. 11. | 


others to the fiſh we call the doree, and the generality of au- 
ors faber. Pliny calls it Zeus, and Artedi has hence made 
Zeus the generical name, comprehending this, and ſeveral other 
ſpecies, under this arrangement. The Pher is called the zeus, 
with the prickly belly, | 
is is the true ſpecific name of the citula. 


. 


in botany, a very ſmall ſpecies of onion, which never | 


produces any bulbs 
the blade, 4 | 


_ bunches. This uſed to be in great requeſt for ſallads in 
bling, as being milder than other onions which had ſtood the 
Inter, but at preſent it is not much regarded. The way of 

| 1 in autumn, and plant - 
I 


C t x 
ces, three or four in a hole, hey ,will 
PT 


and ſeldom grows above fix inches high in 


ng them, at ſmall 


| and the winter v well. and be fi for u J "A 
CIVET-cat. See Z n t for uſe early in the ſpring, | 
CLADEO TERA, aten, fl mug, 


111 „ %adwrnge, in anti uity a feſtival celebr: 
at the time of pruning the vines, It was likewiſe called 5 
T. x. p. 400. 


| and the tail is wholly black; the! 


A, in ichthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius, and |. 


and with the tail rounded at the end. Ki 


which is very ſmall and flender, and grows in tufts | 


CL A 


| the endof thatyear, This name the creature retained all its life 
afterwards, it being ſuppoſed at its full maturity at that time. 
CLAIM {Cycl.) — CLAiM of I berty, a ſuit or petition to the 
— in the court of Exchequer, to have liberties and franchiſes 
confirmed there by the king's attorney- general. Co Ent. 93. 
CLAKIS, in zoology, a name given by the people of Lancaſhirr, 
and ſome other places, to the bernacle, a ſmall ſpecies of wild 
gooſe. See BERNACLE. Wo ; 
CLAMATOR, in antiquity, was uſed to ſignify a domeſtic of 
ficer, whoſe buſineſs was to call the guelts to dinner. 
CLAMOR bellicus, in antiquity, See Huzza, and SHouT. 
CLAMP-7ails are ſuch nails as are uſed to faſten on clampi in 
building and repairing of ſhips. P3 
CLAMPONNIER, or CLAPoNNIER, in the manege, a long- 
jointed horſe, that is, one whoſe paſleins are long, flender, and 
over pliant. Gui. Gent, Dict. in voc. Corneille, Diet. des 
Arts in voc. claponnier. 
The word is obſolete, and is properly applicable only to the ox 
kind: for la claponniere in French, is in them what the paſtern 
is in a horſe. Gurl. & Corneille Dict. des Arts, ibid. 
CLANDESTINA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts of one leat, 
and is of the perſonated kind, being tubular in its lower part, 
and in its upper, divided into two lips, the upper of which 1s 
ſingle and arched, the lower is divided into three fegments ; 
the cup is tubular, and crenated at the edge, and from it there 
ariſes a piſtil, which perforates the lower part of the flower, 
and finally becomes a longiſh unicapſular fruit, which is en- 
dued with an elaſtic force, and burſts open with violence, when 
ripe, diſcharging many roundiſh ſeeds. e 
he ſpecies of clandeſlina are; 1. The blue- flowered clande- 
tina. And, 2. the clandefijna with white flowers, which is 
properly only a variety of the former. Tourn. Inſt. p. 657. 
CLANGULA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of duck found 
about the ſea coaſts, and called in Engliſh the golden eye. Its 
body is ſhort and thick ; its head large, and its neck ſhort ; its 
beak is ſhort and broad, and is all over black; its head is of a 
very obſcure and duſky green, yet gloſſy, and there is a large 
white ſpot at each angle of the beak ; the iris of the eyes are 
of a beautiful yellow ; the neck, ſhoulders, breaſt and belly 
are white, andthe back black ; the wings are black and white, 
| are very ſhort, and the 
feet very broad, and both are of a ſaffron colour; the hinder 
toe is ſmall, but is edged on each ſide by a membrane, which 
adds much to its breadth, See Tab. of Birds, Ne 50. and 
Ray's Ornitholog. p. 282. tg | | 
CLAP (Cy:1.)— CLAaP-board, a board cut, in order to make caſks 
or veſſels. ee, K 
CLAP-net, in birding, a ſort of net contrived for the taking of 
larks with the looking-glaſs, by the method called daring, or 
doring. The nets are ſpread over an even piece of ground, 
and the larks are invited into the place by other larks aſtened 
don, and by a looking: glaſs compoſed of five pieces, and fix- 
ed in a frame, ſo that it is turned round very ſwiftly, back - 
wards and forwards, by a cord pulled by a perſon at a conſi- 
derable diſtance behind a hedge. See DortixG, 
CLAR, or CLAE x, in metallurgy, bone aſhes perfectly calcined, 
- and finely powdered, kept purpoſely for the covering the in- 
© ſides of coppels. Cramer, Art of Ap. 53. See COPPEL. 
CLARAMONT T power, the name of a medicinal powder, very 
famous in Venice, and ſome other places, for its virtues in ſtop- 
ping hzmorrhages of all kinds, and in the cure of malignant 
fevers, It has its name from the perſon who firſt found out 
its virtues, and who has written a book expreſly about it. It 
is a white earth found near Baira, not far from Falermo, and is 
- thence called alſo by ſome writers, Terra de Baira. Hoccone. 
CLARETUM, in pharmacy. tee CLARRT, Cyl. 
CLARIAS, or CLARIAS Nilaticg, in zoology, the name of a 
fiſh of the muſtela Kind, common in the Nile, and brought to 
market at Memphis, and in many other parts of Egypt, but of 
an inſipid taſte, and eaten only by. the poorer ſort of people. 
Its common ſize is a foot in length, and the thickneſs of a man's 
arm; its head is ſomething like that of the uranoſcope, and is 
large and fleſhy ; the ſpace between the eyes is large, and the 
eyes themſelyes are large alſo, and are placed as in the before- 
mentioned fiſh ; it has two long beards of half a foot each; 
the upper jaw has two rows of teeth, and the under one is on- 
ly notched like a file; the tail A= and forked, and has ex- 
ternally two horny append ges of a round hgure, and a hand's _ 
bteadth in length, in which it differs from all other fiſhes. 
n 
CLARIGATIO, in Roman antiquity, a ceremony that always 
preceded a- formal declaration of war. It was performed in 
this manner; firſt four beralds crowned with verwain were ſent 
to demand ſatisfaction for the ipjuries done the Roman Nate. 
| Theſe, beralds, taking the gods to witneſs that their demands 
. .. were Juſt, one of tbem, with a Clear voice, demanded feſtitu- 
tion within a limited time, commonly thirty three days; 


in natural hiſtory, a name given by the antients 
wi or deer, when four years old ; in this year, or at 
_ t, it was alſo called cera/fes. The Greeks had name 
the years growth of this animal up to its perfection: i 


SUPPL. Vor. I. 


= 


|. - peter 


Wich being expired, without any reſtitution. made, then the 
uratus, or prince of the heralds, proceeded to the ene- 
mies frontiers, and declared war, . 


| CLA8&IGAT10 is alſo uſed for the apprehending a man, and hold- 


5 ing bags to bail. The Greeks called this action andrd/ep/ton. 
CLARINO, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies a trumpet; thus. a 
doi clarini, added to any * denotes that it was made 
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 CLARISSIMI, among the Romans, a title of honour belong 


CLARK-gooſe, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of wild-gooſe found 


CLARY, horminum, in medicine, &c. See HoxMINUM. 
CLASMIUM,in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſſils of 


CLAVARIA, in botany, the name given by Vaillant, and con- 


CLAVICU 
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che cavity of che thorax; near theſe angles there are ſeveral | 
©  muſculary and ligamentary impreſſions, ane of which near the 
inferior angle is ſometines raiſed like a tubercle. The hume- 


9 
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- 
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for two trumpets. Braſſ Dict. Muſ. in voc. See the articles | 


TRUMPET and CORNET. 


ing to the third rank of nobility under the emperors. Sce 
the article SyECTARB11 Es. 


n 
. 


in Zetland. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 47 3. Sect. 8. 


the claſs of the gypſurns, the characters of which are, that they 
are of a ſoft texture, and of a dull and opake look, being com- 
poſed, as all the other gypſums, of irregularly arranged flat 


rticles. | | 

The word is derived from the Greek xazou®-, a fragment, or 
ſmall particle, from the flaky ſmall particles of which theſe bo- 
dies are compoſed : of this genus there is only one known ſpe- 
cies; this is of a tolerably regular and even ſtructure, though 
coarſe and harſh to the touch. It is of a very lively and 
beautiful pale red in colour, and is found in thick roundiſh 
maſſes, which, when broken, are ſeen to be compoſed of irre- 
ements of flat particles, and emulate a ftriated tex- 

ture. It will neither give fire with ſteel, nor ferment with 
acids, but calcines very freely and eaſily, and affords a very va- 
luable plaiſter of Paris, as do all the purer gypſums. It is com- 
mon in Italy, and is greatly eſteemed there; we have of it al- 
ſo in ſome parts of Derbyſhire, but with us it is not particular- 
ly regarded, but burnt among the reſt, Hills Hiſt. of Fol. 


117. 

CEATHARUS, in botany, a name given by Micheli, and con- 
tinued by Linnæus, to a genus of muſhrooms, the characters 
of which are theſe : they are always of a roundiſh figure, and 
have a reticulated and hollowed body, as if full of windows, 
with ramifications every where annexed. 

CLATHRI, in . wil bars of iron, or wood, uſed in ſecur- 
ing doors and windows. ; 
There was a goddeſs that preſided over clathri, called Clathra. 
Pitiſc. Lex Ant. in voc. 

CLATTE, in heraldry, a term borrowed from the French, to 
expreſs ſuch lines as are ſometimes found in the old paintings, 
and engravings of arms. Theſe lines are of an irregular kind, 
and not reducible to any other proper lines of heraldry, as che 
engrailed, indented, embattled, or the like. Niſbet's Herald- 


ry, p. 28. 


tinued by Linnæus, to a genus of fungus's, the characters of 
which are, that they grow perpendicularly, and have a ſimple 
and uniform ſurface ; theſe have been called alſo by the ſame 
Vaillant, under ſome ſmall varieties in the ſpecies, corallo-fun- 
gus, and by Tournefort coralloides. Dillenius has called 
them fungoides. From this confuſion of names among the 
other authors, may appear the uſe of the new names given to 
-the genera of plants by Linnzus, fince no body hereafter will 


fail to know what is meant by the word clavaria, whereas | 


fungoides was a name common to this genus, and to 
many others in different authors, every thing having been 
called by it that was of a fungous ſubſtance, and manner of 

wth, and yet differed from the common muſhrooms 


CLA 


ral extremity is flat and broad, and two ſides m 
eld in it, one ſupcrior, the other inferior; as li 
s, one anterior, the pther poſterior, and a ſm 
ace. 
Ihe upper ſide has ſeveral incqualities, and in the 
is a kind of oblong, rough oblique, tuberoſity. 
edze is convex, thick, and uneven, being that of 
of the clauicle the anterior edge is concave, thin and (; 
every where except near the great arch, where it has eres 
impreſſion, The articular ſurface terminates this ny 4g 
being cartilaginous, turned obliquely forward, ang of cage; 
Au like that of the acromium, with which it is e I 
] e body or middle portion, which, together with th roy 
ral extremity, forms the great curvature of the. vick * 
ſo thick as the extremities; it is a little flatted both 3 5 
per and lower ſides, and therefore two edges may lnewiſe 14 
diſtinguiſhed in it; the upper ſide is pretty even, the "why 
ſomething rougher, and a little depreſſed by a ſuperficial ha 4 
nel. The edges are rounded, the anterior being cons. 2 
poſterior concave; the inner ſubſtance of th 
cellular, the reſt is more ſolid, conſiſting of 
with a narrow cavity more or leſs, filled wit! 
hlaments. J/inflow's Anatomy, p. 76. 
Mr. Weitbrecht has deſcribed and delineated a ligament, whic! 
had not been obſerved by anatomical writers, Rretched 3 
the poſterior part of the anterior extremity of each 7h 
behind the ſternum, to the ſame part of the other cavicle, wi; 
makes the articulation of the ſternum and c/avicles "ima 
See Comment. Acad. Petrop. Lom. 4. p 255. 22 
Fracture of the CLAvICLE, Ihe clavicle is extremely ſubject to 
be fractured, both from its tranſverſe poſition, and — its 
ſmallneſs. Whether it happens to be broken near the humer: 
or near the ſternum; its end that is next the humerus always 
deſcends lower than the other from the weight of the un 
which was before ſuſtained by the clavicle and head of the 
ſternum; and notwithſlanding that part of it next the fernum 
remains immoveable by the deſcent of its other end, it can 
ſcarce happen but they will in ſome degree collapſe over one 
another. 
The reduction of a fractured clavicle is not very difficult, eſpe- 
cially when the fracture is tranſverſe, nor is it uſual for the hu- 
merus, with the fragment of the clavicle, to be ſo far diſtorted 
as not to be eaſily reduced by the fingers. The difficulty, 
however, is much greater to keep the bone in its place when 
the fracture has been reduced; and that moſt of all when the 
bone has been broken obliquely. For this there are two lei- 
ſons ; for the circular bandages, with which the bones of the 
arms, and other extremities are uſually held very firm, cannot 
be applied here, by reaſon, of the form and diſorder of the part, 
and then the weight of the depending arm ſoon pulls to picces 
what the ſurgeon has been replacing. 
T his fracture s to be reduced in the following manner: the pa- 
tient muſt be placed on a low ſeat, and an aſſiſtant is to thruſſ ti 
knee againſt the middle of the patient's back, between his two 
ſhoulders; then laying hold of the heads of both the patients arms 
with his hands, he muſt pull them gently and gradually backwards. 
by which means the clavicles will be properly extended: while 


ay be copſuler. 
ke wiſe two «|. 
all articul.r fu. 
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| 47 ce, : and the other name coralloides is uſed by Dillenius 
in a very different ſenſe, he making it a claſſical character for 
a large ſeries of moſſes, including under it all thoſe that are of 
a touch texture, and want leaves, ſuch as the horned moſs, the 
branched heath moſs, the cup moſs, and many others, which 
form diſtin& genera under the name of cup coralloides, ſhrub 
coralloides, horned coralloides, and the like. | 
CLAVARIUM, ig antiquity, an allowance the Roman ſoldiers 
had for furniſhing nails to ſecure their ſhoes with. They raiſed 
frequent mutinies, demanding largeſſes of the emperors under 
this pretence. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. ; | 


CLAYATA veſtimenta, in antiquity, habits adorned with pur- |. 


e clavi, which were either broad or narrow. See CLavus. 
CLAUDENS palpebrat, in anatomy, a name given by Spi- 


lius, and ſome others, to one of the muſcles of the face, called | 


by Albinus and Winſlow, muſculus orbi.ularis palpebrarum, and 
by others ſphin#er palpebrarum. DS Fe 

clavicles (Cycl. ) — T he two clavizles are ſituated 
tranſverſely, and a little ede oppoſite to each other, about 
the ſuperior and anterior part of the thorax, between the ſca- 
pula and the ſternum. Each c/avicle reſembles in ſome mea- 
ſure an lealic S, being a long bone irregularly cylindric, bent 
forwards near the ſternum, and backwards near the ſcapula, as 
if it were made up of two arches joined end-wiſe in oppoſite 
directions, that which lies on the fore part of the breaſt being 
the largeſt. The clavicles are each divided into a body, or | 


internal, which may be termed the pectoral or ſternal extre- 
mity, the other ſuperior, poſterior, and external, which may 
be named the humeral, or ſcapular extremity. ' The peQtoral 
extremity is the thickeſt, ant is of a triangular figure, efpeci- | 
ally near the end, where it is a little enlarged, and ſhews 2 
cartilaginous ſurface, with three angles,. of which the loweſt 
is the moſt prominent, and is turned a little toward 
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replace the bone with both his hands, ordering the affiſtant to 


hold the bone in that poſition ; he is then to apply a narrow 
and thick compreſs, ſo as to fill up the cavities above and bc. 
low the clavicle; upon theſe he is to lay two more narrow cor 
preſſes made in the form of an X; over all theſe he is to a0. 
ply a piece of paſte-board, accommodated to the ſhoulders and | 
neck, and firſt ſteeped in ſpirit of wine, or oxycrate; then he 
muſt place a ball under the arm, or elſe bind it ſeveral times 
with a thick roller, to prevent the humerus from ſubſiding; aud 
laſtly, the whole is to be properly bound up, and the arm ſul- 
pended by a ſaſh or fling hung acroſs the ſhoulder, about the 
neck. The plaiſters that have been uſed to be emplcyed on dis 
occaſion, have, of later years, been found to be wholly uſeleſs. 
Whenever there are any looſe ſplinters of the bone that ate 
entirely ſeparated, which, though they ſhould not wound, 
hurt the fleſh, yet will obſtruct the meeting of the cluviclts 
it ſeems altogether requiſite to open the ſkin, and remo e 
them before the reduction of the 8 treating the wound B 
uſual: but if there ſhould be any ſplinters which Fill 29" 
to the bone, and prick the adjacent parts, and impcde 
the reduction, they muſt be alſo either taken off with the fot- 
ceps, or elſe forced back into their places, by which they may 
be again united to the bone. But to divide the parts, and fe. 
move the fragments requires great caution, Jeſt ſome of 4 g 
large ſubclavian veins, or arteries, be wounded in the opel“ 


this is doing, the ſurgeon mult ſtand before, and endeayour t 


= middle part, and two extremities, one anterior, inferior, and] tion, and thereby a fatal hzmorrhage be produced. Haile, 


Surg. p. 120. | 

| ee CLAVICLE, The clavicles are but ſeldom diſplaced: by 

. reaſon of their ſtrong ligaments : but they may be diflocate® 

however, either from the top of the ſternum. or procefſus A 
mion of the ſcapula,, to which they are naturally conn 
This may be occaſioned either by a fall or a blow, ot by 
lifting ſome great weight, . With regard to the cure, the e 
er afliſtatice is had, the more calily may the reduction of 0 
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round incurable. The clavicles may be diſlocated in two man 
ners from the ſternum, either rev wy toward the larynx, or 
externally upon the breaſt, When the firſt caſe happens, a ca- 
vity may be generally perceived upon the part affected, and 
the trachea, with the carotid veins, and artcries and nerves, 
and the ceſophagus, which are all together, will be very much 
diſturbed or compreſſed. On the contrary, when it is lux ated 
forward upon the breaſt, it ſhews itſeli by a preternatural tu- 
mour, inſtead of a cavity, in that place. 

The clavicles, when luxated, are to be replaced by the patient's 
being ſet in a low ſeat, and an afliſtant's thruſting his knee againſt 
the middle of his back, detween his ſhoulders, and laying hold of 
the heads of both his arms, and pulling them gently backwards 
By this means the cl-vicles will be extended, and are in that ſtate 
eaſily replaced. When this is done, it muſt be caref ully regarded to 
remove the injuries of the neck. If any kind of luxation re 
quires an accurate retention by bandage, it muſt certainly be 
this of the clavicle, eſpecially when the luxation has happened 
ſome time before the reduction; for beſide that the c/avic/es 
have ſcarce any muſcles to ſupport them, their ligaments are 
uſually ſo much ſtretched and weakened in tais caſe, that they 
are in no wiſe ſufficient to ſuſtain the weight of the arms. Such 
juxations of the clavicles as happen near the proceſſus acromion, 
are generally much more difficult to diſcover, and have been 
too often miſtaken, even by ſurgeons, for luxations of the hu- 
merus. Whenever this luxation happens, the ſuperior part of 
the ſcapula ſticks up: but in the place, when the e/avicles are 
ſeparated from the acromion procels, a cavity may be obſerved: 
moſt acute pains alſo ariſe from this luxation, and the arm can 
by no means be liſted up. If therefore the luxated clavicle, in 
this caſe, is not timely reduced, it is no wonder that the uſe 
of the arm is entirely loſt afterwards. A ſtrict bandage con- 
tinued about the part for forty days, to make the diſunited 
bones again coaleſce, will be found of great ſervice in theſe 
caſes, and, indeed, is the principal part of the cure. The 
bones may be replaced by the before-adviſed manner of ex- 
tenſion, but nothing can keep them ſo but a proper and accu- 
rately applied bandage. Heiſler, Surg. p. 158. 

CLAVICY MBALUM, in antiquity, a muſical inſtrument with 
thirty ſtrings. ofm. Lex. in voc. 
Modern writers apply the name to.our harpſichords. 

CLAVI veſtivm were flowers or ſtuds of purple, interwoven 
with, or ſowed upon, the garments of ſenators and knights ; 
only for diſtinction, the former uſed them broad, and the lat- 
ter narrow. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. | 

CLAVUM wveneris, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the water lilly, or nymphæa. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CLAVUS annalis, in antiquity. So rude and illiterate were the 
Romans towards the Tiſe of their ſtate, that the driving or 
fixing a nail was the only method they had of keeping a re- 

Fuer of time; for which reaſon it was called clavus anna is. 

ere was an antient law, ordaining the chief prætor to fix a 
nail every year on the ides of September; it was driven into 
the right ſide of the temple of Jupiter Opt. Max. towards Mi- 
nerva's temple. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. | þ 
This cuſtom of keeping an account of time, by means of fix- 
ing nails, was not peculiar to the Romans, for the Etrurians 
likewiſe uſed to drive nails into the temple of their goddeſs 
Nortia, with the ſame view. Vid. Liv. 1.7. c. 3. 

LAVUS hy/tericus, in medicine, a name given tb a peculiar 
pecies of head-ach, more frequently attacking women than 
men, and with them uſually owing its origin to a ſuppreſſion 
of the menſtrual diſcharges. In ſome caſes, the pain is leſs 
violent, and only attends people during the three or four firſt 
days of the menſtrual diſcharge. In others, the pain is more 
violent, and almoſt continual ; and when to the common cauſes 
of it there is added a venereal taint, which is no uncommon 
5 it becomes then the moſt terrible of all pains in the 

cad. f 

eus of it. Theſe are a piercing pain about the forehead or 
tmples, reſembling that of a nail driven into the head: this 
pain ſometimes alſo extends itſelf over the whole head: with 
— chere generally is a ſenſation of pain about the ſagittal 
uture in particular, and a remarkable coldneſs there: often 
nere is an inflation and redneſs of the face, with a noiſe and 
ging in the ears. T'o theſe there are not unfrequently add- 

a ſlight fever, a chillneſs of the extremitie , a remarkable 
tude, and want of appetite, with frequent eructations and 
nauſcas, and a coſtiveneſs of the bowels. It generally returns 
i ut the time of the menſes; or in caſes where it is continual, 
ages with more than ordinary violence at that time. Among 


. © women, thoſe are moſt ſubject to it who live ſedentary | 


_ and feed high, and who are naturally paſſionate, and of 
Forage temper. "7unker's Conſp. Med. p. 106. | 
Y of it. Among the natural cauſes of this terrible pain, 
he K powerful are, an excretion of blood toward the 
t Pon a ſtoppage of the menſes, and of the diſcharges by 
+: morrhoidal veins, by injudicious treatment. 
2 cs from it. Nothin gives phyſicians greater trouble, 
- more expoſes the infullclency of the art of healing, than 


ead achs to which women are ſubject. The manner of 


| — the patients is, however, more in fault in theſe obſtinate 

preſc than either the nature of the diſeaſe. or the ſkill of the 

_Preteriber : high living, and idlenefs, have too many charms, 
3 6 th 
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to be quitted eaſily by thoſe who can enjoy them; and, there- 
fore, while the cauſe always ſubſiſts, the cure can be only pal- 
liative or temporary, the diſorder always returning after a time: 
yet it 1s certain by experience, that the moſt terrible and inve- 
terate diſorders of this kind may be removed ſo as not to te- 
turn, by the uſe of proper medicines, and a thorough change 
in the diet and manner of life of the patient. 

Method of cure. The firſt care in this reſpect is to keep the 
bowels lax, for they are almoſt always naturally coſtive in this 
diſcaſe : emollient clyſters are the moſt proper means of this ; 
and where purges are required beſide, they muſt always be of 
the moſt 2. and leaſt vellicating kind. After theſe, the 
violent emotions of the blood are to be quieted by powders of 
nitre, antimony diaphoretic, crab's eyes, and cinnabar; and 
if there be a ſpiſſitude in it, the neutral and diuretic ſalts are 
to be given, in a ſcruple at a time, every day. Tartarum 
vitriolatum alone, given in this manner, frequently has a very 
great effect. If it be found neceſſary, beſide this, a entle 
opiate may be ſometimes given, ſuch as a ſmall doſe of the 
ſtorax pill : and externally, ſpirit of wine and camphor is not 
a little ſerviceable. By way of prevention, it is extremely 
proper to bleed at ſpring and autumn every year: and above all 
things, to keep regular in regard to the menſtrual diſcharges. 
Gentle purges are to be given at times, and neceſſary exerciſe 
above all things to be adviſed ; and this ſhould always be the 
more infiſted upon, the more averſe the patients are to it, and 
the more they love to indulge in a ſedentary courſe. Funter's 
Conſp. Med. p. 110. | 

CLAWS (Cyc.) — CLaws is alſo uſed for a cloſe or ſmall 
meaſure of land. Blunt. | 

CLAYS, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, earths principally uſed in the 
potter's trade, Their diſtinguiſhing characters are theſe : they 
are firmly coherent, weighty and compact; tiff, viſcid and 
ductile to a great degree while moiſt ; ſmooth to the touch, 
not eaſily breaking between the fingers, nor readily diffuſible 
in water, and when mixed in it, not readily ſubſiding from it. 
Hill's Hiſt of Foſſ. p 17. 

CLay lands. See LAND. | 

CLEAT, in ſhip-building, a piece of wood faſtened to the yard- 
arm of a ſhip, to keep the ropes from flipping off the yard. 
Manwayring. | 

CLEAVERS, in botany and medicine. See APARINE. 

CLEFT (Cyc.) — Green timber is very apt to ſplit and cleave in 
ſeveral places, after it is wrought into form ; and theſe cracks 
are a very diſagreeable fight in it. The common method of 
the country carpenters, is to fill up theſe cracks with a mix- 
ture of greaſe and ſaw-duſt; but the neateſt way of all is the 
ſoaking both, ſides well with the fat of beef broth, and then 

dipping pieces of ſpunge into the ſame broth, and filling up 
all the cracks with them : they ſwell out ſo as to fill the whole 
crack, and accommodate themſelves ſo well to it, that the de- 
ficiency is hardly ſeen. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. 2. p. 104. 

CLEIDION, in antiquity, the ſame with c/avicula. See CLa- 
VICUL#, Cycl. and Sujpl. 

CLEIDOMASTOIDEUS, in anatomy, a name given by Al- 
binus to a muſcle, called by others ſimply maftoideus, and by 
Euſtachius ſeptimus caput moventium. See the articles Ma- 
STOIDZUs and Heap. n 

CLEMA, in antiquity, a ſpecies of vine, a twig of which was 
the enſign of a centurion's office. Heſm. Lex. in voc. 

CLEMATITIS. See VIROIN's bower. | 

CLEOME, in botany, a name given by ſome to the ſea-holly, 
or eringo. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 

CLERODENDRUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

the characters of which are theſe: the perianthum is com- 

poſed of one leaf divided into five ſegments, of an oval figure, 
ſharp-pointed, and broader than the tube of the flower: theſe 
remain after the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts of one 
petal, and is of the labiated kind: its tube is ſlender and long; 
its upper lip is hollow, erect, biſid and obtuſe, and its under 
lip of the ſame length, but bent, and divided into three equal 
ſegments. The ſtamina are four capillary filaments, much 
longer than the flower, but two of them ſomewhat ſhorter 
than the others. The antherz are ſimple: the germen of the 
piſtil is roundiſh : the ſtile is of the length, figure and ſituation 
of the ſtamina; and the ſtigma is ſimple. The fruit is a 
roundiſh drupe, ſtanding upon a very large cup, and contain- 
ing a fingle roundiſh ſeed. In the Hortus Malabaricus, the 
flower is ſomewhat differently deſcribed, and the fruit is ſaid to 
contain three or four ſeeds ; the mouth of the lower is oblong, 
and inflated, and is convex above, and plane underneath: the lad 
is ſmall, and is ſhut; the upper lip is obtuſe, and emarginated, 
and the under lip is of the ſame ſize with the upper, but is 
lightly trifid. "The ſtamina are four filaments, hid beneath the 
back of the flower': the two ſide ones are a little ſhorter than 
the others. The antheri- are of an oval figure, and hairy. 

There ſtands alſo between the upper pair of ſtamina, a I. 

ment of a fifth, in form of a ſmall point. This makes a ve- 

„ matk of diſtinction for this plant. The germen of 

piſtil is oval, the ſtile is capillary, and of the length of 
the ſtamina, and the ſtigma is obtuſe. The fruit is an oval 
capſule, longer than the cup, and containing two cells. The 
ſeeds are numerous, and of a roundiſh figure, and ate ſur- 


rounded with a foliaceous edge. Line Gen, Plant. p. 250. 
| | Fur men 
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_ + CLINKERS, 7 


| . Zeyl. 29. Hort. Mal. vol. 2 p 25. Linnæi Gen. Plant. 
| Z 287. Dillen, Hort. Elch. Gen. 11. Gronov. Virgin p. 71,72. 
CLERO TI, Sd, among the Athenians, a kind of public 
arbitrators. See DIzTETz. + f 
CLETHRA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


Burman. 


characters of which are theſe : the perianthium is ſmall and 


rmanent, and is compoſed of five erect, hollowed, and oval 
leaves. The flower is compoſed of five oblong and broad 
s, ſomewhat longer than the leaves of the cup. The 


ina are ten ſubulated filaments, of the length of the flower: 
the antherz are oblong and erect, and open at the points: the 


germen of the piſtil is roundiſh: the ſtile is capillary, erect, 


and permanent, and grows after the flower is fallen: the ſtig- 


ma is obtuſe, and divided into three ſegments. The fruit is 


a roundifh' capſule; ſurrounded by the cup: it is compaſed of 
«three valves, and has three cells, in which are contained a 


number of ſeeds of an angular figure. Gronev. Virgin. p. 43. 


Limæi Gen. Plant. p. 187. 22 
CLETHRI TES pit, a name given by the antients to ſuch pieces 

of foſſil wood as ſhewed a grain reſembling that of the wo. d 

of the alder. | 
CLEW of tbe ſail of a ſhip, is the lower corner of it which 


reaches down to that caring where the tackles and ſheets are | 


faſtened; ſo that when a fail is made goring, or ſloping by de- 


grees, ſhe is ſaid to have a great dew: and à ſhip is faid to have 
a great clew, when ſhe has a very long yard, and ſo has much 


canvas in her fails. | 
CLEw-garnet, in ſhip-building, a rope faſtened to the cle of the 
_ .. fail, and from thence running in a block ſeized to the middle 


of the main and fore-yard. Its uſe is to hale up the dew of | 


: the = cloſe to the middle of the yard, in order to its being 
urled. | 
Cx EW-Iine is the ſame to the top-ſails, top- gallant - ſails, and ſprit- 
ſails, that the cletu- garnet is to the main: ſail and fore- ſail. and 
has the very ſame uſe. In a of wind, when a topſail is 
to be taken in, they firſt hale home the lee cleu- line, and by 
that means the ſail is taken in much eaſier. 
CLIFFORTIA, in botany, the name of a ſhrub given by Dil- 
lenius, and continued by Linnæus. The characters are theſe : 
it produces male and female flowers. In the male flower, the 
cup is a perianthium, compoſed of three oval, pointed, and 
hollow leaves, which ſtand open. There are no petals, but in 
this cup ſtand about thirty ſtamina, which are erect capillary 
- filaments, of the length of the cup. The antheræ are double, 
an erect poſition. 


female flowers, the cup is a three- 
_ leaved erect perianthum : the leaves are all equal in fize, and 
are of an oval pointed figure; but they ſtand upon the ger- 
men of the piſtil, and remain there after the ſtamina are fallen. 
_ "The flower Has no petals, but has a piſtil of an oblong form, 
ſtanding under the cup; two long plumoſe and very {lender 
ſtiles, and ſimple ftigmata, The fruit is an oblong capſule, 
of a cylindric form, containing two cells, and remains crown- 
ed with the cup. The ſeeds are contained one in each cell, 
and axe very ſlender, oblong, and of a cylindric form. This 
ſhrub has 1 ſuppoſed by ſome allied to the mercurialis in 
its male and female fructification; but they appear extremely 

different on a cloſe inſpection; and indeed the leaves of the 
cup remaining on the fruit in this, are an obvious diſtinction. 

Linie: Gen. Plant. p. 484. Dill. Elch. 31. fol. 5. 
CLIFT, in the manege, a deficiency in the new, ſoſt, and rough 

uneven hoof that grows in horſes feet, upon the Wee 
Suill. Gent Dict. in voc. 2 . 

It is alſo called chink, crack, or chop, and by the French avalure. 
Sell. Gent. Dict. & Dict. de Richelet. in voc. avalure. 
Cris, in timber. See CLEFTs. | bet 
CLIMACIDES, Karbe, among the Greeks, were women 

ſervants who affiſted their miſtreſſes to get on horſeback, by 

1 % op for them to aſcend by. Hef. Lex. in voc. 
CLIMATARCHZA, Klav, were governors of provinces 


to the Greek emperors. Heyn. Lex. in voc. 
CLIMATE for plants. See TemPpERATURE, 
- CLIMIA of che Arabs. See K LIuIA. 1 
CLINCH #f a cable, is that part of it which is bent about the 
ring of the anchor, and then ſeized or made faſt. * 
CLinca-bolts, in a ſhip, are ſuch as are clinched with a rivetting 
hammer at thoſe ends which come through. 8 
CLINCHING, in the fea language, a kind of ſlight calking uſed 
about the ports on a proſpect, of foul weather: it is done by 
driving a little oakum into their ſeams, that the water may not 
CC | | 
CLINIC baptiſm. See BaPTI8M.. . | | 
ng brickmakers. See Brick. = Bs 
CLINOPODIDM, in botany, the name of a genus. of plants, 
che characters of Which are theſe: the flower conſiſts of one 


Leaf, and is of the labiated kind: the upper hp is ere, round- | 


. iſh, and uſually bid, and the lower is divided into three ſeg- 
ments. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the 
manner of a nail to the hinder p: of the | 


LY 


& } 


„ * 


— 


. Ay Needs of an oblong figure, to which, the. flower: cup ſerves 
2 a calyx. To theſe marks it may be A” that the 15 


and are oblong, yg pointed, compreſſed, and” placed in | 
the 


manr all to tl er part of the flower; it is ſur- 
+, Zounded by four .embryos, which aſterwards ripen into ſa ma- 


C LO 


are theſe: 1. The taller, Jarge-leaved, origanum like c 
dium. 2. The low, ſmall-leaved, origanum-like clinopo 4 
5 The white-flowered, origanum- like c/inopodinrg. 4. The 

aſil-like, field ciinopodium. 5. The mountain linop: "Wh 
6. The ſpiked and verticillate Portugal clino! odium. 7. The | 
hyſſop-leaved Alpine c/inepedium. Tourn. Inſt. p. 1944. 

CLIPEUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of the ec;;. 

nodermata, which are very depreſſed and flat, and in (ome 

| meaſure reſemble a ſhield. Of this claſs there are only two 

' » known ſpecies. ; | : 

I The firſt is the diſcoide echinites of Plot, and the ſecond that 

of Longius, which has a little higher top. Klein's Echinod. 

'CLITONES, the eldeſt, and all the ſons of kings. 'I his word 

is often met with in our antient authors. Blount, 

CLITOREA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, in- 

cluding the ternatea of Lournefort and Dillenius, the citer:y; 

of the laſt author, and the phaſeoli ſpecies of Rivinus. The 
characters are theſe : the cup is an erect perianthium, conſiſt- 
ing of one leaf, of a tubular form, and divided into five ſes. 
ments at the end. The flower is of the papilionaceous kind: 
| the vexillum is very large, ſtrait and expanded, and is mar- 
ginated and undulated at the edges. The alz are of an ob- 
long figure; they are ſtrait, obtuſe, and ſomewhat ſhorter 
| than the vexillum. The carina is ſhorter than the alæ, and 
is of a roundiſh foliated form. The ſtamina are diadelphous 
filaments, and the antheræ are ſimple. The germen of the 
piſtil is oblong; the ftile points upwards, and the ſtigma is 
obtuſe. The fruit is an extremely long pod, of a compreſſed 
figure, compoſed of two valves,. and pointed at the end. The 
ſeeds are yery numerous, and kidney-ſhaped. Linnei Gen. 

Plant. p. 350. Tournefort, A. G. 1706. Dillen, Gen. 10. 

Hort. Eltham. p. 76. Rivin. 4. 

CLITORIDIS muſcu/us, a name given by Verheyen to the muſcle 
of the female pudenda, uſually called ere&or clitoridit. This is 
the only muſcle that is proper to this part; the other, called 
the inferior clitoridis, being properly a ſphincter vaginæ, or as 
Albinus calls it, conſtrictor cunni. 

CL1TORIDIS mefertor,. in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus, 
and many others, to a muſcle of the female pudenda, called 
the vaginz conſtrictor, and ſphincter vaginæ; by Albinus, the 
conſtrictor cunni.. - 

CLITORIS (Cyc.)— This part is thought by ſome to have been 
firſt diſcovered by modern anatomiſts; but Dr. Tronchin 
quotes ſeveral antient authors who knew the clitoris, and 
proves that Bonaciolus mentioned it before Columbus or Fal- 

_ lopius. ,. See, his Origine ancienne de la phyſique nouvelle. 

CLONARIUM, in botany, that ſmall pedicle which ſupports 

every ſeparate flower, or fruit in a cluſter, as every grape ina 

bunch, every berry in a corymbus of ivy, &c. Dioſcorides 

has uſed. this word in his deſcription of the hydropiper or 
arſmart, which is the zinziber caninum of the Arabians. He 
ſays, the fruit ſtands on botryoide clonaria; and the interpre- 
ters and tranſlators of his works having applied this term tothe 
young ſhoots, and miſunderſtood its meaning ſo far as to make 
it ſtand for a branch full of leaves, have quite perverted the 
ſenſe, and rendered the whole chapter unintelligible, by mak- 
ing the deſcription not agree with the plant. Aviſenna, 
profeſſedly copies the account of Dioſcorides, has in the ſame 
manner deſtroyed the merit of his tranſlation, and makes the 
deſcription of his zinziber caninum not agree with our arſmart 

tho that be evidently the plant meant by it. ; 

CLOSE-fights, aboard a ſhip, are ſuch bulk-heads 25 are P : 
fight put up fore and aft in the ſhip, that the men may Fe 
behind them ſecure, and fire upon the enemy; and if the 11 
is boarded, ſcour or clear the decks. 

CLosE-guarters, on board a man of war. See QUARTERS N 

CLOSH, in our old cuſtoms, an unlawful game, 9 J 
ſtat. 14. Edw.IV. c. 3. & 33. Hen. 8. c. 9. It is fat : 

have been the ſame with our ne- pins, and is called c 

by the 334 Hen. VIII. Blount & Cotuel.. 

CL GT., in zoology, a name by which the common oenanthe 

is called in many parts of England. See QENANTHE: 

CLOTH incombuftible.” See InNcoMBUSTIBLE cloth. 

Hair CLoTHs, in military affairs. See HAIR. muy 

CLOUD . (Cycl.)— From the obſervable motions of 2 * 
appears, that there are different currents in the air at dne . 
time, and in the ſame quarter, under one another. 
Tram N* 458. p. 37 

Croups magellanic.” See MAGELLANIC clouds. | bing vr. 

CLOVES  (Cycl.)— This ſpice acquires weight by imbibing 

ter, which it will do at ſome: conſiderable diſtance: ” 
Dutch, who trade in cloves, make a conſiderable w__w K. 
knowing this ſecret. They ſell them Aways by wei * 
when a bag of cloves is ordered, they hang it ſeveral 4 * 
fore they ſend it in, at about two foot diſtance over . * 
water. They carefully watch the time when the #7” | 
imbibed the proper quantity, that the fraud may bas which 

* covered. This will add many pounds to the we! ay ofren 

the unwary purchaſer pays for on the ſpot. . but 

© praiſed in the ſpice iſlands, and ſometimes in n. 1 

te degree of moi muſt be more carefully rü. 


— 


former place; for there a bag of cloves will in cut f 
nuttact ſo much water, that it may be preſſed out 


* Cove 1 


F on Bally. 1 
The ſpecies of clinopadium enumerated by Wire serer 


*I* 1 1 


/ 


* ſausezing them with \the hand. 


N 


+ 


- 


ELVU 


merce, is uſed for the two and thirticth part of 2 

Gay 4 i. e. eight pounds. 9 Hen. VI. c 8. Hlaunt 
8 . See WEIGH, C dl. | is 5h 

CLovE-july-flowers, a ſpecies of caryophyllus, greatly recom- 

ded as cordials, and given in diſorders of the head, pal- 
— of the heart, and in nervous complaints of all kinds. 
PHYLLUS. 

C Pe a name uſed by ſome Engliſh writers, for the com- 
2 black hellebore, the root of which is uſed in medicine, 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 4- 

CLOVER graſs. See TREFotL. and T REFOLIUM. 

CLOUTS, in gunnery, are thin plates of iron nailed on that 

t of the axle-tree of a gun-carriage, which comes through 
a nave, and thro' which the Jinſpin goes. 

CLOYED. The ſeamen, when any thing is got into the touch- 
hole of a great gun, ſo that they cannot with a priming iron 
make way for the powder to be put in to prime her, ſay the 
touch-hole is clayed : wherefore when guns are nailed, &c. they 
ſay they are cloyed. ; : 

CLUB antennæ, in natural hiſtory, a name given by naturaliſts 
to ſuch of the horns or antennæ of butterflies as repreſent a 
clab, being larger at the extremities than at the origin. 

CLUPEA, in the Artedian ichthyology, the name of a fiſh, the 
characters of which are theſe. It is one of the genus of the 
malacopterygii, or ſoft-finned kind. The branchioſtege mem- 
brane contains on each ſide eight bones. The belly is very 
acute, or, as it were, ſerrated, from the ſingular ſituation of the 
ſcales; and the back · fin is placed ſomewhat nearer to the ſnout 
than to the tail. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. 5. 

The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi, are theſe: 


1. The clupea, with the lower jaw longer than the upper, and 


without ſpots. This is our common herring. ' here are 
ſmall teeth in both jaws, as alſo on the tongue and palate : the 
vertebræ are fifty-fix in number, and the appendices of the py- 
lorus are ſeventeen. 2. The clupea of four inches length, with 
the lower jaw longer than the upper, and the belly very ſharp. 
This is the fiſh we call the ſprat, and muy ſuppoſe to be 
only a young herring. The vertebrz in this fiſh are only forty 
eight in number, and the points of the belly-ſcales are more 
acute than in the herring. 3. The c/upea, with the apex of 
the upper jaw divided into two parts, variegated on each fide 
with black ſpots. This is the clupca, alauſa or alrſa, and thriſſo 
of authors, and is called by us the ſhad. The lower jaw is 
longer than the upper, but the upper only has teeth. The 
vertebrz are in number fifty-five; the ribs — a ſide: the 
ſcales of the belly are aculeated, and are in number from thirty- 
five to thirty-ſeven. There are on each ſide five, fix, or ſeven 
black ſpots near the back. The appendices of the pylorus are 
eighty in number. 4. The clupea, with the upper jaw the 
longeſt. This is the anchovie or encraſicholus of authors. 
The vertebrz are forty-five or ſix. See Tab. of Fiſhes, N- 39. 
Artedi Gen. Piſc. 4. | | 
CLUSIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are theſe. The perianthium is compoſed of 
five roundiſh, hollow, and expanded leaves, and the flower is 
compoſed of five very large, roundiſh, aud expanded petals. 
e nectarium is globoſe: it conſiſts of one leaf, and encloſes 
the germen, and is open at the top to give way to the ſtigma. 


e ſtamina are extremely numerous {imple filaments, ſhorter 


than the flower: the antheræ are ſimple : the germen of the 
piſtil is of an oval, oblong figure. There is ſcarce any ſtile. 
The ſtigma is ſtellated, plane, obtuſe, and divided into fix 
ſegments. The fruit is an oval capſule, containing fix cells, 
_ 1 * oval ſeeds in each. Linnei Gen. Plant. 
229. m. Gen. 10. Pluk. p. 257. 

CLUSTER fol, pe. See PoLYPE, © g ; 

CLUTIA, in botany, a name given by Boerhaave to a genus of 


2 the characters of which are theſe. In the male flower, 
e cu 


poſed 


open. The flower is compoſed of five petals, which ſtand 
very wide open, 


ungues, ſhorter than the cup. There are in this flower five 


8 and are diſpoſed in a circular form within the pe- 


a ſmall 
their to 
ile, and 


ſame as 


and 
ry in the male, and there are in thoſe flowers no internal 
three bigg The piſtil is a roundiſh: germen, crowned with 
8 files of the length of the flower, and theſe ter- 
comp. dy obtuſe ſtigmata, Tbe fruit is a globular capſule, 
it; af ed of three cells, and having fix furrows running along 
n the cells is contained a ſingle ſeed, which. is 
Supp N ſort of appendage at one of its extremi- 


P is a perianthium of the bigneſs of the flower, com- 
of five oval obtuſe leaves, which are hollow, and ſtand | 


3 


* 


p. 396. 
CLYPEOLA, in botany, the name 


2. With oil, which, by the force 


ties. Cini Gen Plant. p. 488. Barz. Ind. Alt. p. $18: 
Hort. Amſt. 1. 91. 


CLYDON, ue, in medical writers, is uſed for the fluctuation 


of food taken into the ſtomach, ariſing from the laxity or 
weakneſs of its fibres, and of the abdominal muſcles. Blanc. 


CLYMENUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are in all reſpects the ſame with thoſe of 
the lathyrus; only in this plant there grow but two leaves 
on each rib, whereas on the che there are ſeveral pairs, 
the rib finally terminating in a clavicle or tendrill. 

The ſpecies. of c/ymenum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The Spaniſh chmenum, with a variegated flower, 
and a ſmooth pod. 2. The Spaniſh chmenum, with a varie- 
gated flower, and jointed pod: and, 3. The common, wild, 
blue-flowered c/ymenum, called the vetch lathyrus. Tourn. Inſt. 


ru 7 Linnæus to a ge- 
nus of plants, called by Tournefort and others jenth 4ſpi. 
Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 315. See JoxTHbASPI. 


CLYSSUS, in chemiſtry, a compound extract, either made 


from ſeveral different ſimples, or from the ſeveral ſimple pre- 
parations of the ſame ſubſtance mixed together: as when from 
wormwood, or any other plant, we draw the water, ſpirit, 
oil, ſalt, and tincture; and afterwards, according to the rules 
of art, unite all theſe again into a maſs compounded of them 
all, and containing the joint virtues of them all. Beerhaave's 
Chem. p. 171. 

To this claſs are reducible many of the nobleſt productions of 
the art, as the more curious ſapos, and many others. 


CLYS TERS, (Ol.) in medicine. Sce ENEMA. 
CNEORUM, in botany, 4 name uſed by many authors for a 


ſpecies of convolvulus, uſually diſtinguiſhed among botanical 
writers by the name of convolvulus argenteus umbel atus erectus; 
the upright, umbellated, ſilvery bind-weed. See Cox vor- 
VULUS, 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the cneerum makes a diſtin 
genus of plants, the characters of which are, that the cup is 
a perianthium, with three notches, very ſmall, and remaining 
after the flower is fallen. The flower is compoſed of three 
petals, which are oblong, ſtrait, pointed, concave, placed 
ere, and very quickly falling off. The ſtamina are three 
pointed filaments, ſhorter than the flower : the antherz are 
very ſmall : the piſtillum has an obtuſe germen, divided into 
three lobes: the ſtile is erect, firm, and of the length. of the 
ſtamina : the ſtigma is broad and trifid. The fruit is a dry 
berry, ſornewhat round, but made of three lobes, and con- 
taining three cells. The ſeeds are ſingle and round. Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. p. 9. 


The cneorum is called chamælea by Tournefort and others, See 
CHAMALEA. 2 


CNICUS, /affron-flower,in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the floſcu- 
lous kind, or compoſed of ſeveral ſmall floſcules, divided into 
ſegments at their ends: theſe are placed upon the embryo 
ſeed, and are all collected into one head, and ſurrounded by 
a common cup, furniſhed with large outer leaves. The em- 
bryo fruit finally ripen into ſecds, winged with down. 

The ſpecies of cnicus enumerated by Mr. T'vurnefort, are 
theſe: 1. The rough blue-flowered cnicus. 2. The blue- 
flowered perennial cnicus. 3. The wild hairy cnicus, called 
carduus benedictus. 4. The meadow enicus, with acanthus 
leaves, and yellow flowers. 5. The meadow cnicus, with acan- 
thus leaves, and purple lowers. 6. The ſpear-leav'd cnicus, 
with very ſtrong prickles. 7. The white-ſpotted cnicus, with 
purple lowers. 8. The white-flowered, white-ſpotted cnicus. 
9. The yellow-flowered cnicus, called the yellow atractilis. 
10. The low, prickly, purple-flowered cnicus. 11. The low, 
blue flowered, mountain cvicus. 12. The blue mountain cnicus, 
with weaker thorns. 13. The little cnicus, with cancellated 
heads, and woolly ſeeds, 14. The hoary, many-headed cnicus, 
with yellow thorns. 15. The Spaniſh, ſtinking- tree cnicus. 
16. The Spaniſh cnicus, with large laciniated ; Ava and, 
17. The blue-flowered Spaniſh cnicus, with calcitrapa leaves, 
See Lab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 12. Tourn. Inſt. p. 450. 


CNIMODACTYL@US, in anatomy, a name given by Spi- 


gelius, and ſome others, to a muſcle of the foot, 


known by the name of the extenſor digitorum pedis. 


erally 
See 
ExTENSOR, Cycl. 


COA, in natural hiſtory, the name given by Plumier to a genus 


of plants, called by Linnæus hippocratea. See the article 
HiPocCRATEA. 


COACERVATE vacuum. See Vacuum, Cycd. 
COACH, (Cyct.) in the navy, a fea term for the council-chama 


ber-on board a flag-ſhip. 


COAGULATION (Cye.)— Chymiaal CoaAGcutaTION is per- 


formed by ſix different agents in the general operations in che- 
miſtry, and by each of theſe in ſeveral manners. 


1. It is performed with water, by congealing, c ſtallizing. 


and precipitating ; as in the mercurius vitz, and ſome other 
ſuch preparations. | 5 

of fire, un tes to itſelf ſul / 
phur, ſalts, and metals. | . 


Peg 


+E 3. With 


1 


COAGULUM aluminoſum, alum curd, a form of medicine, 


. COBALT, cobaltum (Cycl.) — Cibalt is a denſe, compact, 


COB 


3. Wich alcohol, upon the ſpirit of fal armoniac, the white of 


eggs, the ſerum of the blood, &c. | 
4» With acid and alkali, growing ſolid together, as in the tar 
tarum vitriolatum. | | | 

5. With fixed alkali, as in milk. And, 6. With acid ſalts, as 
in milk, ſerum, and whites of eggs. Boerh, Chem. P. 2. 


p. 338. | | 


reſcribed long ſince by Riverius, and now taken into the 
ondon diſpenſatory, It is ordered to be made by putting 
whites of eggs into a pewter or earthen veſſel, and ſtirring 
them about with a large lump of alum till they are coagulated 
Penberton's Lond Diſp. p. 379. . | 
COAL (Cyel.)— The common pit coal contains a large quantity 
of ſal armoniac. The mouths. of our ſubterranean fires in 
the coal countrics all afford it, and it is even found in brick- 
- kilns, where nothing but coal is burnt with the clay. It may 
appear ſtrange indeed to ſome, that this black ſubſtance thould 
ield ſo white and fine a ſalt; but chemiſts know, that al vo- 
atile ſalts whatever may be freed from their fartor and intenſe 
colour, by tranſmuting them into a ſal armoniac, by the me- 
diation of an acid, as the ſpirit of ſalt, vitriol, or alum ; after 
ſublimation with which, they become white, ſweet, and pure. 
The reaſon of this change is, that tho' the ſalts always carry 
over ſome of the ſœtid oil with them in a ſtate of volatility, 
yet being thus in a manner fixed, the fœtid oil muſt by fogce| 
of fire riſe firſt, leaving the ſubſequent ſal armoniac without | 
ſmell : tho! it is {till a doubt, whether the ſalt be the better or 
the worſe ſor this labour. Phil. Tranſ. N* 130. 
Coar.-balls. In the country of Liege, they uſe a kind of balls 
made of coal and clay, for firing. Theſe balls are made with 
z of clay, without ſand or gravel, and 3 of ccal-duſt, well 
mixed, and formed either into round balls, or into bricks. 
This coal-duſt being the refuſe of the mine, makes this ſort of 
firing cheap. Sce Phil. Tranſ. Ne 460. Sect. 3. 
Co Alien. Wilfully ſetting coa/-mines on fire, is by ſtatute 
felony without benefit of clergy. 10 Geo. Il. c. 32. F. 6. 
Coar-ſpirit. Coca! diſtilled in a retort not only afford a phlegm, 


* 


and black oil, but a ſpirit, which is apt to force the lute and 


break the glaſſes, and will catch fire at the flame of a candle. 
We are told that bladders may be filled with this ſpirit, which 
may be kept a conſiderable time. If the bladder be pierced 
with a pin, and ſqueezed near the flame of a candle, the ſpirit 
will take fire, and afford an amuſing ſpectacle. See Phil. 
Tranſ. No 452, Sect. 5. 110 
COAMINGS, in ſhip- building, are thoſe planks, or that frame, 
which raiſe up the hatches higher than the reſt of the deck. 
Loop holes for muſkets to ſhoot out at, are often made in the 
- ceamings, in order to clear the deck of the enemy when a ſhip 
is boarded. 

COANE, among the Greeks, a name given to a pecular ſpecies 
of tutia or tutty, which was always found in a tubular form. 
It had its name from xwn, a word uſed to expreſs a 

ſort of cylindric tube, into which the melted braſs was re- 
- ceived from the furnace, and in which it was ſuffered to cool. 
In cooling, it always depoſited a fort of recrement on the ſides 
of the veſſel or tube, and this was the tutty called cane. 
COATS, in a*ſhip, are pieces of tarred canvas put about the 
maſts at the partners. They are alſo put about the pumps at 
the decks, that no water may go down there; and they are 
» alſo uſed at the rudder's head. | 
COATI, in zoology, the Braſilian name for an animal of the 
dog or fox kind, common in many parts of America, and 
ſometimes kept for curiofity with us, and called the rackoon. 
See Tab. of Quadrupeds, Ne 20. and the article Rac- 
KOON, _ 
COATING, in chemiſtry. See LoRICATION. 


and ponderous mineral, very bright and ſhining, and much re- 
ſembling ſome of the COLNE ores. 
It is fometimes found of a deep, duſky, bluiſh black, very 
heavy-and hard, and of a granulated ſtructure, looking like 
à piece of pure iron, when freſh broken. At other times, it 
is more compact and heavy, of a very even texture, and not 


g 8 or compoſed of any ſeparate moleculæ, but re- 


mbling a duſky maſs of melted lead, not an ore. 
The inner when freſh cut or broken, is in ſome ores 
© / found much more beautiful than in either of theſe ſtates, being 
of a fine bright ſilvery grey, and of a beautiful and evenly 
{triated ſtructure; the ſtriæ all running, great lengths, but be- 
ing all variouſly inflected and undulated, and in ſome 
broken. Theſe are the more uſual appearances of cobalt in 
its ore: but beſide theſe, it is ſubject to an alteration in the 
bowels of the earth, by means of ſubterraneous fires and ſul- 
| iy; which reduce it to a body which cannot be ſuppoſed at 
a night the ſame with cobalt, tho it prove to be exactly the 
ſame ſubſtance, on a chemical analyſis. 6 


1 = 


In theſe ſtates, inſtead of the lead-like appearance. of the 
common kind, it is of a fine florid red colour, tho ſometimes| 
debaſed by accidental mixtures to a grey, black, or yellow, | 


either wholly, or in part; and in this ſtate it has two ſubordi- 


nate diſtinctions, as it appears ſometimes in ſorm of a compact 


maſs of an uniform texture, and ſometimes in a ſtriated and 


firſt Rates of cobalt, are commonly called cab e 
rs 3 + the firſt of theſe red —— 
e Germans kupffer ni | f | 

flower of had. r one, the 
Cobalt is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia and 
Ours is but a poor kind, but is met with in conſiderabl 

ty on Mendip- hills. The German cobalt generall "© plen. 
a large quantity of biſmuth, and the Bohemian of a "IT 
[ he world is obliged to Kunkell, for the hiſtory of the & IR 
arſenics, zaffre and ſmalt, which are all the produ 1 2 
e See ARSENIC, &c. | «tots 
The cabalt is roaſted in a reverberatory furnace . 

ers, which it yields in great 2 are N 2 
wooden funnels, which ſupply the place of chimnies, * 
inſides of which it ſticks in form of ſoot, and from . 
or flower are made all the ſeveral ſorts of arſenic or ratſh *y 
If this is only reſublimed, or but barely melted in a co r 
veſſel, the ſubſtance which we call white arſenic or _ 
ratſbane is produced. If a tenth part of ſulphur be mi d 
with them, and they are ſublimed together, the product is 8 
yellow arſenic; and the red arſenic is made by adding to 4 
flowers only one fifth of ſulphur, and a little copper ſlay z 
When the flowers or ſoot of c:ba/f. is all diſcharoed the re- 

maining matter is powdered very fine, and being mixed with 
three times the weight of common flints in powder, and wette! 
with water, the whole concretes into a ſolid mals, and is what 
is called zaffer. See ZAFFER. 

Two parts of this being fuſed with three parts of common 
ſalt, and one part potaſh, the whole becomes a beautiful blue 
ſubſtance, .called ſmalt. See SMALT. 

The ſprinkling the powder of the calx of flints and cobalt, for 
the _—_ them into zaffer, giving them a pretty firm coaleſ- 
cence, and even the hardneſs of a common ſtone, perſons 
who were unacquainted with the proceſs, have taken zaifer for 
a native mineral. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 625. 

CoBALT is alſo uſed by ſome to expreſs that ſuffocative vapour or 
damp in mines, which often proves fatal to the miners. It is 
common among the Germans to lay on this occaſion, that the 
cobalt roſe and choaked them. 

COBITIS, in zoology, the name of a ſmall freſh-water fiſh, 
commonly called in Engliſh the loach. It very much reſem- 
bles our common gudgeon, both in figure and colour, but it 
is much ſmaller, about two inches being its uſual length, and 
three, or a little more, the utmoſt that it ever arrives at. Its 
body is ſoft and ſlippery; its tail flat and broad, and it has 
either extremely minute ſcales, or none at all. It is of a brown 
colour, ſpotted all over with black ſpecks, and it has three 
pair of beards at its upper jaw. It is caught in freſh wa- 
ters in many parts of the world, and is eſteemed by many a 
very delicate fiſh, eſpecially when very young and ſmall, 
Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 265. | 

The generical characters of the cobitzs, according to 
Artedi, are theſe : the head and the body are both of a com- 
preſſed form: the fiſh is of the malacopterygious kind: the 
back and belly fins are placed at the ſame diſtance from the to- 
ſtrum or ſnout : there are always cirri at the mouth, and thc 
body is always ſpotted. | 
The ſpecies of this fiſh enumerated by Artedi, are theſe: 1. The 
cobitis, with a forked ſpine under each eye. 2. The ſmooth 
and ſpotted cobitis, with a cylindric body. 3. Ihe bluiſh «- 
Bitis, marked with five black lines on each fide, running lon- 
uy on the body. This is the fiſh called miſgum and 
{gum at Nuremberg and Ratiſbon. It has ten or more cl 
at the mouth. Artedi Gen, Piſc. 
The word c»bitis is truly Roman, and uſed by the beſt au- 
thors to expreſs the ſame fiſh we now call by it; but its de- 
Tivation is uncertain. 

CopirT1s aculeata, called alſo cobitis oxyrynchus, a ſmall freſh- 
water fiſh of the loach kind, but armed with two prickles on 
the coverings of each of its gills, by means of which it moves 
nimbly about among the ſtones. Millugl ly, Gen. Piſc. p. 265 
See DACOLITHUS. | 

COBIUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, lian, 
Appian, and the other Greek writers, to the gobius marinus, 
or ſea gudgeon of authors, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by de 
name of the blackiſh variegated gobius, with fourteen rays 0 
the ſecond fin of the back. It is called by the French goule- 
rot, or boulerot. See Gop1vs. : 

Corrvs leucoterus, in ichthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle 
Athenzus, and ſome other of the old Greek writers to the fl 
called gobius albus by later authors. It is a genuine ſpeci 
the gobius, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name” . - 
mes with the ventral En blue, and the rays of the fi 

ck fin riſing above the membrane. This is a fufficient © 
ſtinction from all the other gobii. See Gos. 4 

.COBOB, the name of a diſh among the Moors. It is made An 

ſeveral pieces of mutton wrapt up in the cawl, and afterW bo 

roaſted in it; the poorer people, inſtead of the meat, uſe * 

heart, liver, and other parts of the entrails, and make 2 8** 

diſn, though not equal to the former. Philoſ. Tranſ. N 1 

COBRA de lar cabegas, in zoology, the Portugueſe name br 

American ſpecies of ſerpent of the amphiſbena kind W ft 

bite is very fatal. It lives under ground, and feeds an 


England. 


ered 
mon 


bezutifully ridged maſs, r che fibraria. The three See the article IBI JARA | op 


COC 


CoBRA 


in- America, and called by the natives ibibeboca; It is a- 
NG Don „and has Com deal of a fine red in its 
yariegations. See 2 BOBOCA. : | 5 

ConA de cipo, in zoology, the name given by the Portugueſe in 
America to a ſpecies of ſerpent more uſually known by its 
Braſilian name boitjapo. See the article Bo1TJAPo. 

COBRAS ge cafe la, in zoology, the Portugueſe name of a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of ſerpent, called hy authors ſerßens indicus corona- 
tus diademate, — conſſ icillo inſignis, and by us, the ſpeblacl 

ke, from a ffrange reſemblance on the back of his head and 
neck to a pair of ſpectacles. It grows to ſomewhat more than 
the ſize of our viper; its ſnout is long; its head flat or de- 
preſſed ; its bite is e It is thought by many that 
there is a ſtone in the back part of its head, which is a remedy 
for the bite; but the ſtones commonly ſold with us, under the 
name of lapides calræ de catel.o, are well known to be all arti- 
icial compoſitions. 

COMRE e in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſnake found 
in the Weſt Indies, and called alſo i1;jara. It is of the am- 
phiſbena kind, being equally thick at both ends. It lives un- 
der ground, and its bite is very fatal. Ray's Syn. Anim. p- 289 
See IBI ARA. ws : 

Conke de werd, in zoology, the name given by the Portugueſe in 
America to a ſpecies of ſerpent called by the natives, and 
from them by moſt authors, bo7obi. See the article Boiosr. 

COCCEIRA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called he coco nut tree, the palma nuifera indica of moſt wri- 
ters. Piſo, p. 63. 

COCCODES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Mercatus to 
thoſe ſtones of the ammites kind, whoſe grains are very large. 
Vid. Mercat. Metaloth. Arm. 9. c. 58. p. 318. See the article 
AMMITES. * 

COCCOTHRAUSTES, in zoology, the name of a very re- 
markable bird, conſiderably larger than the chaffinch, very ſhort 

- bodied, and large-beaked, whence it is called in Engliſh the 
groſs-beak, or hawfinch. Its head is very large in proportion to 
its body, and its great beak tapers from a very thick baſe to a 
ſharp point, reſembling the ſhape of a funnel; its feet are of a 
pale red; at the baſis of the beak' there is a ſeries of fine 
orange-coloured feathers, and between the back and the eyes 
it is black; the reſt of the head is of a rediſh yellow); the neck 
is grey ; the back of a rediſh brown ; the middle parts of all 
the feathers being whitiſh, and the rump of a greyiſh yellow. 
Its breaſt and ſides are of a greyiſh red; but under the tail, and 
in the middle of the belly it is whiter. | 
It is common in Germany, and lives there in the woods and 
mountains all ſummer, in winter it comes into the flat country. 


It is never ſeen in England, except in the winter months ; it | 


ſeeds on the kernels in the ſtones of fruits, as cherry-ſtones, 

and the like, and breaks theſe with great dexterity ; it will al- 
ſo — ſeeds of many different plants. Ray's Ornithology, 
p. 178, 

CoccoTHRAUSTES criſſata, in zoology, the name by which 
naturaliſts call the bird uſually known among us by the name 
of the Virginia nightingale, it being truly a coccothrauſtes, though 
called by the improper name nightingale. Ray's Ornithol. p. 

179. SeeNIGHTINGALE. | 

COCCULUS indi:us, a ſmall roundiſh fruit of the Eaſt Indies. 

It is little uſed in the ſhops, being eſteemed poiſonous. Fiſher- 
men have a way of mixing it with paſte : this the fiſh ſwallow 
geedily, and are thereby rendered lifeleſs for a time, and float 
on the water. The good women uſe it with ſtaveſacre, for 
deſtroying vermin in childrens head. Brewers have uſed it 


alſo in their brewing ; but this is expreſly prohibited by act of 
parliament. . 


COCCUS, in 


botany, the name of a genus of plants called in the 
Hortus 


Malabaricus, teuga; the characters are theſe. It pro- 
duces male and female flowers on the ſame plant. The male 
flowers have the whole ear for their cup. The flower is divided 
into thtee ſegments, which are of an oval figure, and ſharp- 
pointed ; the famins are ſix ſingle filaments, of the length of 
the flower; the apices are oblong and incumbent. The ger- 
men of the piſtil is ſo ſmall in theſe flowers as to be ſcarce vi. 
ible. The Kyle is ſhort and thick, and is obſcurely trifid, and 
tc ſtigma is ſmall, Theſe flowers never produce any fruit, yet 
tney are not ſimply male flowers, but a ſort of hermaphrodite 


Mans the female organs of which are always abortive. The 
emale flowers grow on the ſame ſpike with the male. They 
are divided in f 


ike manner into three parts, but the ſegments 
ite very ſmall ; the germen of the piſtil is of an oval figure, 
= terminates in a ſhort- pointed ſtyle; the ſtigma is ſmall, 
nd is divided into three parts. The fruit is very large, and 
membranaceous ; it is of a ſomewhat rounded figure, but with 
f obſcure traces of a trigonal form; the ſeed is a very large 
ut of an oval form, pointed, trivalve, and obtuſely trigonal, 


82 fruit is; it has three holes in the baſe, and the kernel is 


low. Linn; 
C . Tinnæi Gener. Plant. p. 514. Hort. Mal. I. 1. 4. 
2 in the writings of the antients, a name given by ſome 
"pital letters in manuſe 
name of 


encau . A 
namenting Mum ſacrum, from its being uſed in the or 


the manuſcript bibles, and its r 
= glow of the — of that colour, 


te coral, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ferpent 


rs to that fine ſhining red colour uſed to iiluminate the | 
ripts, and more generally known by | 


bling the fine | 


C OC 


Coccus maldivia, the maldivia nut, in the materia medica, the 


name of the fruit of the palma maldivienſis of Johnſton, an 
oval-figured fruit, of a ſweet taſte, and famous for its virtues 
in nervous diſorders. Dale, Pharm. p. 276. 


Coccus Pelmicus, an inſet which may prope ly enough be call- 


ed the cochineal of the Northern part of the world. As the co- 
chineal loves only the hot climates, this creature affects only 
the cold ones. It is collected for the uſe of dyers, but the 
crops of it are much ſmaller, more difficultly made, and the 
drug itſelf greatly inferior to the true cochineal. It is com- 
monly known by the name of coccus Polovicus, or the ſcarlet 
grain of Poland. Poland is indeed the place where it is gather- 
ed in greateſt abundance, but it is not the only one; it is 
found in many other of the northern countries, and may ve- 
ry poſſibly be produced in ſome of the more temperate ones, 
where it is not known, as it is very much hid by nature from 
the eyes of common obſervers. 

This kermes of Poland, if it may be fo called, is found affixed 
to the root of a ſmall plant, and uſually to the ſame plant, 
which has been thence called the polygonum cocciferum. Authors 
have informed us of the ſame berry, as it is often called, alſo 
growing at the roots of the mouſe ear, rupture-wort, pimpgr - 
nel, and pellitory of the wall, and that it is in no other . 
dry ſandy places, that it is found at the roots of theſe plants. 
Breynius, in 1731, printed at Dantzick, a very curious ac- 
count of this production, which proves it inconteſtably to be 
an animal, and give us many reaſons for knowing it to be of 
the progall-inſect claſs, Reawmer, Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 4. p. 111. 
Toward the end of June, the coccus Polonicus is found in a 
ſtate to be gathered. Every one of the creatures is then nearly 
of a ſpherical form, and of a fine violet colour; ſome of them, 
however, are not larger than poppy ſeeds, and others of the ſize 
of a pepper corn, and each of them is lodged either in part, or 
entirely in a ſort of cup, like that of an acorn. More than halt 
the ſurface of the body of the animal is uſually covered by this 
cup. The outſide of this — is rough, and of a blackiſh 
brown, but the inſide is ſmooth, poliſhed, and ſhining, On ſome 
plants they find only one or two of theſe, and on others more 
than forty ; and they are ſometimes placed near the origiu of 
the ſtalks of the plant. 

Breynius began his obſervations on the animals in this ſtate, 
ſeveral of them being put into veſlels of glaſs; and by the 24th 
of July there was produced from every one of them a hexapode 
or ſix legg'd worm, with two antennæ on its head. Several of 
theſe were kept a fortnight, and ſhewed no inclination to eat 
any thing. They run about, however, very ſwiftly for ſome 
time, but then began to be more quiet, drew up their bodies 
ſhorter, and ceaſed to run about any longer. "They were now 
of a purple colour; but in this ſtate, though they tia not walk 
about, their bodies were ſubject to various contortions. At 
length, when they were become wholly motionleſs, their bo- 
dies became covered with a fine down ; this was white, and 
formed them a perfect covering, which was ſometimes of a 
ſpherical, ſometimes of an irregular figure ; it was always, how- 
ever, very elegant, and the downy matter plainly enough tran- 
ſpired 'out of the animal's body, as is the caſe in the other 
progall-inſets. The creatures remained in this ſtate of reſt, 
and covered with this down, for five or fix days; but at the end 


of that time every one of them laid more than a hundred and 


fifty eggs. Theſe eggs were depoſited upon the paper on which 
the animals were 21 and were enveloped, in ſome mea- 
ſure, with a downy matter. Id. Ibid. p. 113. | 

When the creatures had laid all their gg they died, and a- 
bout the 24th of Auguſt there came from every egg a ſmall 
inſect, which, to the naked eye, appeared no other than a ſmall 
long, red point ; it might be obſerved, however, very plainly to 
move about, Theſe young animals lived about a month, though 
all the time wholly without ſuſtenance. _ | | 

Mr. Breynius was induced, at firſt, to believe, that theſe ani- 
mals came to be in a ſtate to produce perfect eggs, from whence 
young ones would be hatched, without any congreſs with the 
male; but farther obſervations convinced him of the error of 
this opinion. He ſaw afterwards a fort of very ſmall flies with 


'two white wings bordered with red, produced from ſeveral 
h 


of the cocci. eſe flies are plainly of the ſeme kind with 
the male gall- inſects. Ibid. p. 114. | 

It has been before obſerved, that theſe cocci differ in ſize. It is 
the ſmall ones not larger than poppy-ſeeds which produce theſe - 
flies; the others give the worms deſcribed before; and one ob- 
ſervation of Mr. Breynius's gives a plain proof that theſe flies 
are the male inſect of the ſpecies, ſince all thoſe of the females 
which had been a day, of two, accompanied by theſe flies, 
quickly covercd themſelves with down, and began to lay their 
eggs, whereas thoſe which had not this commerce with the 
flies, remained in the ſame ſtate, or elſe got only a very thin 
and flight covering of down, and never laid any eggs This is a 
very ſtrong proof, and, indeed, ſuch as could not have been 
expected; ſince in other inſects, the want of à male does not 
prevent the female from laying her eggs; the only con- 
ſ-quence is that they arg barren. Ibid p. 115. & ſeq. _ | 
All that is wanting from farther. obſervation to * the hi- 
ſtory of this creature compleat, is to be informed of tliat part 
of its life which it paſſes hetween the time of its being hatched 
from the egg, and that of its being found in its caſe at the 

| root 
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roots of the plants, and in a condition to be gathered for uſe. 

| analogy of the life of other animals of this kind, gives us, 

however, no room to doubt but that they, ſoon after their com- 

lng from the egg, fix themſelves to ſome plant, and there grow 

and continue to receive their nouriſhment; but how after this 

they acquire the ſhape of a ball lodged in a cup, requires a nice 
future obſervation. Ib. p. 117. 

COCCYGAUS anterior, a muſcle fixed, by a broad inſertion, 
in the anterior portion of the ſmall tranſverſe ligament at the 
upper part of the foramen ovale of the os innominatum; from 

' thence it runs between this great ligament and the muſculus 
obturator intimus, with which it is often confounded by ana- 
tomiſts, and contracting in breadth, it is inſerted in the lower 

part of the os coccygis. Yinſlows Anatomy, p. 250. 

Coce vo æus poſterior, a muſcle fixed to the inner, or concave 

of the two firſt vertebræ of the os ſacrum, to the inner 
lower edge of the ligamentum ſacro-ſciaticum, and to the 
ſpine of the os iſchium; from thence, contracting in breadth, 
it is inſerted in the inſide of the os coccygis, above the anterior. 


Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 250. | 
col 05 (054 = This is in ſome meaſure an appendix 
to the os ſacrum; its figure is in ſome degree like that of an 
9 ramid a little bent forward toward the pelvis. "The | 
ior fe is flat, the poſterior a little convex ; the four or 
five pieces it is made up of are ſomething like falſe vertebræ; 
they are uſually joined by cattilages more or leſs pliable, and 
ſometimes all the pieces are entirely cemented together. The 
firſt piece is the largeſt, and on each fide of its baſis there are 
ſometimes ſmall apophyſes, or cornua, which are cloſely joined 
to the extremity of the os ſacrum. It has alſo ſometimes a 
kind of tranſverſe apophyſes with ſmall notches on their upper 
part, which joining with thoſe of the laſt piece of the os ſacrum, 
form a pair of holes ſituated in the ſame row with the other 
large ones. The other pieces of the os coco gis are a kind of 
irregular ſquares, diminiſhing in ſize as they deſcend, ſo that 
the laſt is like a ſeſamoide bone. inſinis Anatomy, p. 61. 
The os coccygis may be thruſt inwards by a violent fall or blow, 
and it is often p outward in hard births. When this hap- 
pens it is uſually attended with violent pain and inflammation 
about the lower part of the ſpine; abſceſſes form in the inteſti- 
num rectum, and the fæces are conſtipated, or ſuppreſſed. The 
replacing this bone is not very difficult, if an able ſurgeon is 
applied to in time. If it be thruſt outwards, it muſt be de- 
_ preſſed into its right place by the thumb; after which com- 
preſſes dipt in warm wine, or ſpirit of wine, are to be applied 


to the part; theſe are to be made broad above, and narrow be- | 


low, that they may fill up the poſterior ſinus of the nates ; and 

theſe may be conveniently held on by the T bandage. 

When the os coccyx happens tg be luxated inwards, the fore- 
finger is to have its nail cut cl6ſe, and being dipt in oil, is to 
de introduced up the anus, and muſt be thruſt in as far as poſ- 
- ible, that it may the more readily drive out the depreſſed 

bene: the other fingers being placed externally, are to con- 

duct the bone into its right poſture. When the bone is re- 
aced, the patient muſt reſt ſome time upon a bed, and when 
fits up, it muſt be in a chair with a hole in its bottom, leſt 
the affected part ſhould otherwiſe be compreſſed or diſturbed, 

Herfter, Surg. p. 157+ 

Coccycrs eit muſculi. Theſe are ſmall, thin, radiated muſcles, 
lying on the inner, or concave fide of the os ſacrum, and 


neighbouring parts of the pelvis. They are four in number, | 


two on each fide, one placed more forwatd, the other more 
backward ; far which reaſon the firſt muſt be termed coccygus | 
anteriir, ſive Iſchio=coccygeus, and the other coccygieus poſterior, 
| five ſacro-coccygaus, WWinſlou's Anatomy, p. 249. | 
COCCYNX, in ichthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle and the 
other old Greek writers to the Fi called cuculus and /yra by 
other authors. It is a ſpecies of the trigla, diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi by the name of trigla all over red, with a bifid ſnout, and 
the coverings of the gills ſtriated. See the articles CucuLus, 
and TRIOLA. | 
COCETUM, 1 tients, a kind of drink made of ho- 
. ney and ies. Pitiſ. Lex. Ant. in voc. | 
COCHINZAL (Cycl.) — Beſides the uſes of cochineal enumerated 
in the Cyclpedia, it has many medicinal virtues aſcribed to it, 
being eſteemed a great cordial, ſudorific, alexipharmic, and 
febrifuge. For the hiſtory of cochincal, ſee the article Pxo- 
GALL inſet. | 
COCHLEA, (Cycl ) the name of a very large family of ſea 
ſhell-fiſh, which are divided by authors into three difind ge- 
nera from the figure of their mouths, ſome of which are cir- 
cular, ſome ſemicircular, and ſome oval, Theſe are expreſſed 
by the generical names, cochle@ lunares, cichleæ ſemilunares, and 
* cochlee ore depreſſe. The two former genera ſee under the ar- 
* ticles LunAkis cochlea, and SEMILUNARIS cochlea. | 
The characters of the third are theſe; it is an univalve ſhell 
of a broad figure with a conoide baſe, and an elevated ſum- 
mit, or ſometimes. a plane and depreſſed one, It is umdili- 
cated, and of a pearly colour within, and has a mouth of an 
oval figure, ſorhetimes furniſhed with teeth, ſometimes with- 
out any. The conic figure of theſe ſhells uſually diſtinguiſhes 
them at firſt*fight from all the other kinds. 3 
Some of the ſpecies of this genus have their apex elevated to a 


conſiderable height, and forming ſeveral ſpiral turns. Theſe are 
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ſpecies which is umbilicated, the others are none 


the breadth of which is terminated all round by a vel) 1 


c 00 


properly called /abots by the French, and trochi by the 
of other nations.. Others have the apex leſs elevated, and 

more of the common ſhape of ſnails. And fivally, ſom 2 
them have the apex quite depreſſed. This is enough to N ud 
that in ſhells, in general, the elevation of the apex 8 
ine character of a genus. Among the trochi there 


authors 


is one ſingle 
of them ſo; 


and hence this forms a very grand diſtinction Rondeletius 


obſerves that this genus of co:blee was called trochus from th 

reſemblance of ſome of the ſpecies to the ſhape of a boy's + : 
which he whips about. Rondelet. de Aquat. Aldroy.ng p 
Teſtac. 8 
The ſpecies of the troch!s are theſe : 1. Of the exerted. head 
ed, there are theſe. 1. "The variegated or marbled trochus 3” 
The punctuated trochus. 3. The green trec:us. The ſecot,d 
and third ſpecies aſſume very different appearances when the 

have paſſed through the hands of the poliſher, and are preſerved 
in the cabinets of collectors in ſuch a ſtate as to be with diff. 
culty known; the marbled trochus appearing elegantly ſmooth 

and ſpotted with red and white, and the other, or green tre- 
chus, loſing all its diſtinguiſhing colour, and appearing whol 

like mother of pearl. Beſide theſe, there are ſome ſpecies #4 
markable for their tuberoſities, and thence called knotted 5e. 
chi. Of theſe there are, 1, The green kind. 2. The red 

knotty trechus. 3. The grey, knotted troachus, And, 4, The 
yellow one. 

Of thoſe trochi which have the apex leſs exerted, and have 2 
larger and rounder mouth, and are umbilicated, we have the 
following ſpecies. 1. The widow trochus. 2. The magpre 
trachus. 3. The tiger trochus. 4. The ſharp-headed trochus, 
with exerted ribs. 5. The trochus furniſhed with tubera, and 
prickles. 6. The lamp, or pagod trochus. 7. The white ro- 
chus, with high ribs. 8, The trochus, with a regular ſeries of 
ſpines. 9. "The rough ztrochus, with an operculum. 10. The 
rough button trochus, with teeth in the mouth. 11, The 
ſpur trochus, with ſpines diſpoſed in a regular circle. 12. The 
leſs aculeated ſpur trochus. 13. The golden tro:bvs, with a 
ſilver umbo ; this, when robb'd of its outer coat, by poliſh- 
ing, appears all over ſilvery. Theſe are the knewn ſpecics 
of trochi with exerted apices. 

Of the trochi with depreſſed apices we have only the following 
known ſpecies. 1. The antique lamp trochus, with a wide 
and flat mouth. 2. The red and white lin'd trochus. 3. The 

trochus, with a dentated mouth. 4. The trechus called St.Hu- 

bert's horn, with a folded lip. 5. The hollow-headed trathus, 

with yellow ſtreaks. 6. The a yellow, hollow-headed, tro- 

chus. 7. The flat-mouthed ladder trachus. 8. The brown 

trachus, veined with white and yellow. And, 9. The whitiſh 

trochus, with yellow lines and . 

From the figures of theſe ſeveral ſpecies of ſhells, it will be es- 

ſily ſeen that the name trochus, according to the common de- 

rivation of the word, very badly expreſſes the ſeveral kinds, 

ſome of which are of that figure, and ſome no way approach- 

ing to it They are much better expreſſed by the name cochlea 

ore depreſſo, which conveys an idea of an abſolute diſtinction, 

which takes place in them all, and in no other ſhells. See 

Tab. of Shells, Ne 5, 6, 7. Hiſt. Nat. Eclair. p. 260. 


CocHLEA of the ear. The parts to be diſtinguiſhed in this in 


its true ſituation, are the baſis, the apex, the ſpiral lamina, the 
half ſeptum, by which its cavity is divided into two half ca- 
nals; the ſpindle round which the ach ea turns; and laſtly, the 
orifices and union of the two ducts. The baſis is turned di- 
rely inward, toward the internal foramen auditorium z 

apex outward ; and the axis of the ſpindle is nearly horizontal; 
but in all of theſe allowance muſt be made for the obliquit) 


of the os petroſum, in which they lie. The baſis of the cochied 


is gently hollowed, and towards the middle is perforated by ſe-s 
veral ſmall holes. Ihe ſpindle is a kind of ſhort cone, with 
very large baſis, which is the middle of the baſis of the ovchlea 3 
through its whole length runs a double ſpiral groove which, 
through a microſcope, ſhews a great number of pores. 1% 
cochlea makes about two turns and a half from the baſis to ” 
apex, and the two ducts being ſtrictly united together, th19%s 
their whole courſe, form an entire common ſeptum, bi 1 
muſt not be confounded with the half ſeptum, or ſpiral 2 
na, as is often done. The firſt of theſe may be proper) 
termed the common ſeptum, the other. the particular, b 
ſeptum; both of them are cloſely joined to the fpindle, — 
thicker there than in any other place. The common * 
is compleat, and ſeparates the turns entirely from one anon? 
whereas the half ſeptum in the ſkeleton is only a ſpiral mon 
border lying in the middle cavity of the cochlea. In à at 
ſtate there is a membraneous half ſeptum, which completes 2 
artition between the two ducts. The two half cans gf 
jointly about the ſpindle, one being ſituated toward Wy. 
the cochlea, the other toward the apex ; for which rea = 
of them may very well be termed the internal, the o L 
external; the uſual diviſion of them into the upper " Me b 
flight, not being agreeable to the natural ſtate, but fl 
conyey a falſe idea of jt. The ſpiral volute of the ce ful- 
gins at the lower part of the veſtibulum, runs from then after 
ward to the top, then backward down. to the bottom: ich l 


\ Wards upward and fe and ſo on from the baſis, Wd 


i/ 
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erned inward, to the apex which is turned out ward. Te is e- 


o which ear a cochlea has belonged, when it 
hops "The two half canals communicate fully at 
* *. the cochlea. Their ſeparate openings are toward the 
2 _ of them being immediately into the lower part of 
bulum, the other into the ſeneſtra rotunda. "Theſe 


the veſt are ſeparated by a particular turning. //inflow's 


two openings 

CG LEARIA, ſcurry graſi, in botany, the name of a genus 
of piants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower con- 
ſalts of four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind; the piſtil 
ariſes from the cup, and becomes afterwards a ſeed veſſel of a 
roundiſh figure, divided by an intermediate membrane, to 
which there adhere valves on each fide. The ſeeds contained in 
this capſule are roundiſh, =, 
The ſpecies of coc h ltaria enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe : 1. The common, round leaved ſcurvy-graſs. 2. Ihe 
great, Dutch, long-leaved ſcurvy-zraſs. 3. The ſcurvy-graſs 
with ſinuated leaves. 4. The ivy-leaved  ſcurvy-graſs. 5. 
The procumbent Daniſh ſcurvy-graſs. 6. The little, erect, 
Daniſh /curvy-graſs. 7. The tall ſcurvy-graſs, with leaves re- 
ſembling thoſe of woad called by authors, woad-leaved lepidi- 
um, and dittander. 8. The dock-leaved ſcurvy-graſs, com- 
monly known by the name of horſe-radiſh. Tourn. Inſt. p. 
215. See SCURVY-graſs. | 

COCK cl.) — Gor Cock. See Gon cock. 

Came Cock. See the article Game, 

ſaad. Cock. See Woo coc. ä 

Ccck of the mountain, or Cock of the wood, an Engliſh name for 
the great tetrao, or urogallus major. See the article URo- 
GALLUS. | 

Cock-boats, ſmall boats uſed in rivers, or near the ſhore, 
which are of no ſervice at ſea, becauſe too tender, weak and 
ſmall. b 

Cock padale, the Scotch name for the lumpus, or ſea-fiſh, com- 
mon on the Engliſh coaſts, and called the lump-fiſh, or ſea 
owl. Willughby's Hit. Piſc. p. 208. 

Cock water is a ſtream of water brought in a trough, through 
a long pole, in order to waſh out the ſand of the tin-ore into 


the launder, while it is bruiſing in the coffer of a ſtamping 
mill. See Tin. 


Cocks aboard a ſhip, are little ſquare pieces of braſs, with holes | 


in them, and put into wooden ſhivers, to keep them from 
ſplitting and galling by the pins of the blocks in which they 
move. 


COCKATOON, a name uſually given to the white macaw, but 
more properly belonging to the whole macaw tribe. See 
Macaw. | þ £5. 08 

COCKERINGS, an exaction, or tribute, in Ireland, now reduc- 
ed to chief rents. Blount. See BonaGurT. 

COCOI, in zoology, the name of a very beautiful bird of the 
Brafils, of the heron kind. It is of the bigneſs of the common 
ſtork ; its head is of a mixt colour of black and grey, and it 
has, on the back part of it, a creſt of a very beautiful ſtructure, 

. of the ſame colour, from which there hang two feathers of 
hive fingers breadth long, and of a blackiſh grey colour ; 
ts back, belly, wings, and neck, are of different variegations 
of black and grey, and on the lower part of its throat 
has ſeveral very long, and very beautiful feathers of the ſame 


_ Its fleſh is very well taſted. AZarggrave's Hiſtor, 
lu, 


COCROTALEON 


4 , in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
antients 


ments to an animal generated between the hyzna and the 
lioneſs. This animal is deſcribed as having many of the qua- 
litics of the mantichora; and it ſeems with ſome to be only an- 
other name for the ſame beaſt. It is called alſo leococrotta, 
and leucecrotta, and ſometimes ſimply crocotta, or cocrotta. Pli- 
c "7, See the article LEocROCoTTA. 
ODFISH is the largeſt of the genus of the aſelli, called aſellus 
_—_— by authors, and ſometimes, aſellus varius, ſive ftriatus. 
_ characters by which this is diſtinguiſhed from other fiſhes 
* For e genus are theſe : its colour on the back and ſides is 
2 ny olive colour, variegated with yellow ſpots ; its belly is 
Ale; its ſides have a long white line running their whole 
— from the gills to the tail, which, at the abdomen, is 
, rved, but elſewhere is ſtrait ; its ſcales are very ſmall, and 
ry 0 firmly to the ſkin; its eyes are large; at the angle of 
e lower jaw there hangs a ſingle beard, which is ſhort, ſel- 


om exceeding a hnger's length ; its tongue is broad; it has 
everal rows of 


than all the otłe 


teeth, as in the pile Among theſe there are ſome moveable 


ke; and in the palate, near the orifice of the 


FR ox gp the gills, it has ſmall cluſters of teeth. It has 


Others behind 
his 5 accordin 
. ured, and other 


rom the vari 
deen in Scot) 


the anus; and the tail is plain. 
accidents, has alſo ſeveral names given it. 


Icel 


and. 


Cellity of beating ; 
Sep, Vo! I. 


the northern ocean; and the iceland-fiſh, from 


with ſticks, before it is fit to be dreſſed; 


teeth, one of which is much longer 


Willughby's 


rom other cauſes, it is called fock-fiſh, from the ne- 


s, two at the gills, and two at the breaſt, and two 


o 


g to its age, the places where it is caught, or 


ous places, it is called, the haberdeen, from Aber- 
ſea cad, 2 the green ſiſp, from Greenland; the north- 


barrelled cod, when cured, and put up in barrels; and, when 

young, a coding. IF illughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p 166. | 

According to the Artedian ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies of gadus, and 

it is diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies of that genus by hav- 

ing beards at the mouth, the upper jaw longeſt, and the tail 
not forked. See Ganus. 

CODA, in the Italian muſic, literally ſignifies a tail, but is uſed 
often at the end of a canon, for two or three meaſures to cloie 
with, after having repeated it ſevera times. The coda ſerves - 
'only to end the piece, which, without it, might be carried on 
to infinity. Brof/. & Graff;neau, Dict. Muſ. in voc. | 

ODA lancea, in zoology, the name given by the Italian authors 
to the ſpecies of duck called by others the anus cauilacuta, and 
vulparly known, in ſome parts of England, by the names of 
the cracker, or ſea pheaſant. It differs from all other birds of 
the duck kind in the ſhape of its tail, which has two fea- 
thers longer than the reſt, and ending in a point. Ray's Or- 
nithol. p. 290. See CRACKER. | 

CODAGA, bark, a name given to that otherwiſe called coneſſ, 
or congſti. See Cox Rss!. | 

CODDAM pit, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the tree which produces the gamboge; the gutta gamba 
of the ſhops. Hort. Mal. V. 1. p. 41. 

CODDY meddy, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a common 
water fowl of the larus, or gull kind, and diſtinguiſhed by the 

name of the larus fuſcus, or /arus Hybernus, by authors. 
It is a moderately large bird, weighing above a pound; its neck, 
breaſt, and belly are all white, except that there is a little 
brown about the throat; its head is white, variegated with 
brown ſpots ; its back is grey, and its rump white; its tail 
and wings are variegated with black and white, and its hinder 
toe 1s very ſmall, Kay's Ornithol. p. 266. 

CODEX, in antiquity,a kind of puniſhment by means of a clog, 
or block of wood, to which flaves, who had offended, were 
tied faſt, and obliged to drag it along with them; and ſome- 
times they ſat on it cloſely bound. 

CODON, , in antiquity, a cymbal, or rather little braſs 
bell, reſembling the head of a poppy. They were faſtened to 
the trappings and bridles of horſes. 

Copo is alſo uſed to ſignify the orifice of a trumpet. 

COEFFICIENT (C.) — CotFFicienTs of the ſame order, 
in algebra, is a term ſometimes uſed for the coefficients prefixed 
to the ſame unknown quantities, in different equations; 

| " ax +by+c2z=m 
Thus, in the equations, dx+ey+fz=n 
g TDA, 

The coefficients, a, d, g, are of the ſame order, being the coeffict- 
ents of x; alſo 6, e, h, are of the ſame order, being the coeffici- 
ents of y, &c. The c:efficients alſo that affect no unknown 

quantity, are ſaid to be of the ſame order. Vid. Mac Laurin's 
Algebr. p. 81. 

Oppoſite CotrFicitEnTs, ſuch as are taken each from a different 
equation, and from a different order of coefficients. Thus, in 
the foregoing equations, a, e, I, and a, h, f, as alſo d, b, &, 
are oppoſite coefficients. Mac Laurin, ibid. p. 81, 82. 

COELICOLOR, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
the opal. See Op aL. | 

COELOMA, in medicine, a hollow and round ulcer, in the hor- 
ny tunic of the eye. Blancard. 

COEMTIONALES, among the Romans, an appellation given 
to old ſlaves, which were fold in a lot with others, becauſe they 
could not be fold alone. Hoem. Lex. in voc. k 

COENOBIUM, , the ſtate of living in a ſociety, or com- 
munity, where all things are in common. Pythagoras is 
thought to be the author, or firſt inſtitutor of-this kind of life, 
his diſciples,though ſome hundreds in number,being obliged all 
to give up their private eſtates, in order to be annexed to the 
joint ſtock of the whole. The Eſſenians among the Jews, 
and Platoniſts, are ſaid to have lived in the ſame manner. 
Many of the Chriſtians alſo have thought this the moſt perfect 
kind of ſociety, as being that in which Chriſt and his apoſtles 
choſe to live. Heſm. 2 in voc. See COENOBITE, Cycl. 

COES, among miners, are little houſes which the miners make 
over their mines to lay ore in. AHoughton's Compl. Miner, in 

the explication of the terms. | | 

COFFEE (Cycl.) — Mr. Boyle mentions an inſtance of a perſon 
to whom coffze always proved emetic. Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 

It is alſo known to be purgative to others. 

COGNIOL, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the fiſh more 
uſually called colias, a kind of mackrel, differing from the 
common kind in nothing but that it is much ſmaller. Wil- 
lughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 181. See COLIAS. | 

COGNITIVE is ſometimes applied to that faculty or power of 
the human mind, by which we know any thing, or are en- 
abled to diſtinguiſh truth from falſity, 3 
Latin writers uſe the term facultas cogneſcitiva in the ſame 
ſenſe. I af. Phil. Rat. Set. 1. | | 
Hobbes has made uſe of the term cognitive power, for the 
power of knowing, or. conceiving, in contradiſtinction to 
motive power, or appetite. Hum. Natur. p. 4, 5. Edit. 
1651. | | | 

COGNITIONIBUS. mittendis,”. in law, a writ to any 


of the king's juſtices of the common pleas, who has the 
x 7G power 


COL 


power of taking a fine, and who, having taken a fine, de- 


to certify it, commanding him to certify the ſame. 


+ Reg. Orig. 684. Blount and Cowel. 
COGNOVIT a#iorem, in law, is where a defendant ac- 
knowledges or confeſſes the plaintiff's cauſe againſt him 


to be juſt and true, and after iſſue, ſuffers judgment to be 
entered againſt him without trial. 
COGS, cogenes, à kind of boats, or veſſels, uſed in the rivers 
Ouſe and Humber. Stat. 23. Hen. VIII. c. 18. Blount. 
COGWARE, is faid to be a ſort of coarſe cloaths, made in 
N parts of England, of which mention is made in 13 
KX. 2. c. 10. | 
COHOBATE, in chemiſtry. See Coronation, Cycl. 
 COHORS equitate, in old inſcriptions, has perplexed ſeveral 
- antiquaries, who have been taught to conſider the cohorts 
as appropriated to the foot ſervice, as the alæ and turme 
were to the horſe. Mr. Horſeley, in particular, imagines, 
the 3 Claudia equitata, which he had met with, 
was intended to intimate that this cohort had been promoted 
from the foot to the horſe ſervice; but when, by another 
- Inſcription, he was led to conſider that corps as conſiſting 
of a thouſand horſey his difficulty is increaſed to that de- 
ree, that he knows not what to affirm upon it. But the 
learned Dr. Taylor thinks there is an eafy ſolution of this 
difficulty. | 
The wxiliaty, or provincial cohorts were either entirely, 
or purely, foot, like the legionary, or ordinary cohorts ; or 
elſe they had a mixture of both kinds of militia, as ap- 
pears from Gruter, DLxxtv. 5. This latter fort, as they 
could not properly be ranked under either denomination of 
- horſe, or foot, being made up of both, ſeem to have ap- 
propriated to themſelves the diſtinguiſhing title of cohortes 
equitatz, corps of infantry with a mixture of horſe. And 
of this term we find frequent mention -in inſcriptions, as 
in Gruter DxxxIV. 2. DXXXIV. 4 DL, 4. DL. 5. Reineſ. VI. 
128, | , 
 Hyginus alſo, de caſtrametatione, gives us a full and deciſive 
proof of this denomination, of the number of which 
ſuch cohorts conſiſted. Theſe troops conſiſted of a thouſand 
men, part horſe, and part foot, and were hence called i- 
liariæ. The proportion of the horſe to the foot was 240 
to 760. His words are; Habet cohors equitata millzaria pe- 
dites ſeptingentos ſexaginta, centurias decem, cquites ducentos 
quatraginta, — 4" 61 Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 482, Sect. 3. 
See ConoRT, Cyel. | 
Concks milliaria. See above Cooks equitata. 
COHUAGIUM, a tribute paid by thoſe who meet promiſ- 
- © cuouſly in a market, or fair: cobua ſignifying a promiſcuous 
mutitude of men in a fair, or market, probably from the 
- Freneh cohue. Blount. | 
COILE, on board a ſhip. See Qvoitr,, Cycl. | 
COILON, >, cavea, in antiquity, that place of the Greek 
theatres which was appointed for the ſpectators. It conſiſted 
of three parts, placed in equal dgrees, one above another; 
the loweſt of which belonged to magiftrates and perfons of 
quality; the middle to the commonalty ; and the uppermoſt 
to the women, 
Theſe theatres being open at top, porticos were erected 
behind the cavea, where the audience might retire for ſhel- 
ter, in caſe of rain. Port. Archæol. Græc. I. f. c. 8. p. 42. 
COIN (Cycl.) — To take the repreſentation of a coin on pa- 
per, card, or paſte-board. See MEDAL. | 
Cox, or Qvoin, in artillery, a wedge of wood, ſerving to 
raiſe, or lower, the breech of a gun. See poi, ci. 
Coins, on board a man of war. Qvoins, Cycl. 
Coin moulds. See Mob ps. | prone 
Cantic Corn, or Quoin. See Quoin, Cycl. | 
Canting-Cotns, on board a ſhip, little ſhort pieces of wood, 
or billets, cut wedge-like, to lie betwixt the caſks. 
$:anding-Corns, on board a ſhip, billets, or pipe-ſtaves, to keep 
the caſks from ſtirring, or giving way. | 
Standing- coins are made of barrel boards, about four inches 
broad, and of a fit length to be driven in between the ends 
of a caſk, about two or three hoops from the Chine hoops, 
to keep the buts from jogging. Harris and Mamvayring. 
CO-INDICATIONS, in medicine, s which do not in- 
dicate by themſelves alone, but together with other things, 
circumſtances, &c. help the phyſician to form a judgment. 
COINING, in the tin-works, is the marking the tin, when 
caſt into blocks, or ſlabs, with the figure of the lion ram- 
pant. This is done by the king's officer. The king's cuſtom is 
four ſhillings for every hundred . weight. Ray's Engl. word. 


p 124. 
COINUS, , in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
writers to the genus of ſhells called porcellana and concha 
- wenerea. See the article PoRCELLANA. | 
COJUMERO, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome to the 


manuti, ot ſea-cow. 
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COLAPTICE, che art of carving, or cutting, the reſemblances| 
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— and. 
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and figures of natural things in ſtone, The term for the artiſt, 


is /ithoxos. | 
COLASISI, in natural hiſtory, a name 
- the Philippine iſlands to a very ſmall, 
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83 the people of 
ut very beautiful ſpe- 


by others cui and gula „,. 
COLCHICU gun 1 


OLCHIUM, in medicine. The 


COLCUICUILTIC, in zoology 


confirm theſe relations. See his Work abr. vol. I. P. 


Among 
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cies of parrot, common in that part of the world 


„ and Called 
„in botany. See Meapow / 
The ſeveral ſpecies of this plant ace very 2 in a ff 
garden, as they are in their beauty in autumn, when moſt a 
plants are dead. The flowers come up, and are blown ſom on 
before the green leaves appear, which makes ſome peo 1 er 
them naked ladies; the green leaves come up in = * 
and in ſpring are extended to a great length; in Ma ae 
leaves begin to decay, and ſoon after this is a proper Ent. 
take up, and tranſplant the roots. The roots ſhould be L 1 
above ground till the middle of Auguſt, at which tim 
they are not planted, they will produce their flowers 3s th x 
lie out upon the ground. For the manner of plantin 2 
roots of this ſort of plants, ſee che article T'uLie; aud fl. 
that of raiſing them from ſeeds, for the ſake of produc; N 
varieties of the flower, ſee XI HION. 'S 
neral conſent 
condemns the root of the i a poiſon, on x Koop 
its acid and corroſive 8 : yet it is evident that the antients 
eſteemed it greatly: they called it hierobulbus. Some even exe 
it internally, in caſes where it was neceflary to make the as 
tient yomit, it being efteemed a very good emetic: and oy. 
ordered its uſe externally, bruiſing it, and applying it to place; 
where there were fixed and violent pains. 
Wedelius recommends it as an alexipharmic, and has Written 
a treatiſe expreſsly on this ſubject. He frankly confeſſes tg 
have taken his knowledge of its virtues from an obſcure author 
who, in a treatiſe of the plague, recommends it internally as l 
very beneficial medicine, and tells us, that people were ſo well 
acquainted with its virtues, that they took it in conſiderable 
doſes, and wore it about their necks, as a preſervative againſt 
the infection. Wedelius lived in a time when dyſenterie; 
with petechial malignant fevers, attended with deliriums an} 
inflammations of the jaws, were very frequent; and on the 
credit of this author he ventured to give it internally, under a 
proper guard of other roots, and ſuch things as might obtund 
its acrimony. Plantane root and bezoar were the two things 
he at length found moſt efficacious for this purpoſe; and this 
compoſition of three ingredients, he called arcanum duplicatum 
catholicum, and the peſtilential alexipharmic. This he gave 
in moderate doſes, and found ſo great effects from it, that the 
root before eſteemed poiſonous, and expunged from the liſt of 
remedies, was again taken in as a of materia medica; 
and the author publiſhed the ſecret, by which he had hadſomuch 
ſucceſs than other phyſicians of the time. On farther 
trials, he found the virtues of this medicine were not confined 
to the peſtilential and petechial fevers alone, but he gave it 
with the ſame ſucceſs in the ſmall pox, the purple fever, and 
even in the worſt kinds of the meaſtes. /edelius de Colchico. 


COLCOTHAR (Cyel.)— CoLcoTHaR of vitriol, after the | 


action of the fire being dulcified, or the metallic parts preci- 
pitated by an alkali, or by zink, or any other of the imperfect 
a ſublimed with ſal armoniac, in either caſe - in- 

mable ſuphur is prepared in the operation, and may be ſepa- 
rated both from the ſublimed flowers, and from the caput mor- 


tuum. This, and the ſulpherous ſmell of ſpirit of vitro, 


together with the ſulphur produced by oil of vitriol and ſpirit 
of wine, prove abundantly what has been ſuſpected by ſome, 
that vitnol contains fi as one of its principles, and 2 
re and neceſſary part of its compaſition. Phil. Tra. 
* 10g. | 
Mr. Le Fevre propoſes an eaſy way of making colcothar ti. 
triol he mixes two parts of filings of iron with one of fu 
phur, and alittle water. After the acid of the ſulphur has di 
ſolved the iron, he expoſes the paſte to the air, and it changes 
into colcot har. f 
„ the American name of 2 bit 
kind, deſcribed by Niremberg. It is va” 
ted with black, white and red, and is a very beautiful bit 
ts colours are for the moſt part diſpoſed not in ſpots, but l 
longitudinal lines on the back; but on the belly they are © 
ther in form of ſmall and ſhort Its legs and fect ue 


of the partridge 


| blue. It is a well-taſted bird. Ray's Ornithol. p. 314 
COLD (Cyc.)—It is affirmed by Olaus Magnus and 


others, thit 
in ſome parts of Ruſſia and Livonia, hares, foxes, and fa, 
tridges change their colours, and become white, in the 2 
of winter, by reaſon of the great cold, Mr. Boyle 71 
and vol. 2. p. 43, 44. ; 3 
Mr. Reaumur having made ſeveral very curious exp” dhe 
on the different degrees of cold, produced by the mix" * 
ſeveral ſalts and other bodies with ice, in the making 20% 
congelations, determined, when he knew exattly what ; 
degrees were, to try their effects upon animal life in 72 
creatures. He tried his experiments on ſeveral ſpeci& u. 
ſecde, freezing their juices; the conſequence of which ©: 
as might be expected, their loſing all their ſoftneſs, and 
wholly rigid and hard. | 
e caterpillar kinds, this 
ſpecies became frozen by a cold c 
the thermometer; whiſe others, very much im en ge 
without freezing a cold of ſeventeen degrees, which deed 


entleman found that for 
F ſeven or eight d hore 


* 


| 


OL - C OL 


— 


« more than that of the ſevere winter of 1709: and, food for the cattle in the months of January; February and 
| unhappily for us, theſe long-lived ones are of the moſt com March, when other food is wanting. It will do very well in 
mon kinds, and ſuch as do us the greateſt injuries. We have poor lands for this purpoſe ; but the richer grounds only will 
therefore no room to believe, that the cold of any of our win- make it rank enough for ſeed. If the winter be mild, it wil! 
ters can be ſo great as to rid us of theſe. miſchievous animals. | after feeding grow again, and afford a ſecond winter's ſupply; 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1734. | and after cutting up the ſtump, will ſhoot out young ſprouts, 
Call is the deſtroyer of all vegetable life, when increaſed to an] ver ſweet, and in great abundance, 3 
exceſſive degree; and it is hard to ſay how much increaſe of it] When it is kept for ſeed; it is to be reaped in the manner of 
the hardier of them are, or are not able to bear. We find] wheat, as ſoon as one half of the ſeed looks brown: it is to 
many of our garden plants and flowers, which ſeem to be very ; be left a fortnight to dry on the ground, never turning it, for 
ſtout and hardy, go off at a little increaſe of cold beyond the] fear of ſhedding the ſeed ; and when this time is over, it is to 
ordinary ſtandard. In the ſevere winter in 1683, Mr, Robarts| be gathered up in large ſheets, and carried to the barn for im- 
tells us, that the artichoaks and colliflowers all periſhed ; and] mediate thraſhing ; or it may be thraſhed in the field on a large 
that the odoriferous ſuffrutices, ſuch as thyme, ſage, lavender, | ſheet, Its common produce is five quarters of ſced from an 
cotton, and the like, were generally killed, very few eſcaping, | acre, and the value of this is about five pounds. 
except ſuch as had been planted the preceding year, and were] The land where this has grown, is very well prepared by it for 
- therefore ſo low as to have the advantage of a covering of | wheat; thv' ſome ſow oats upon it, as what ſuccceds beſt of 
ſnow over them; which is the defence nature has given to the] all after it. When the oil is preſſed out of the ſeeds, they uſe 
natives of the coldeſt countries, and proves ſuperior to any| the remaining cakes in ſome places as firing ; but in others they 
ting that can be invented by art for their preſervation. In] give them to their cows and other cattle in winter, when 
the corn fields, ſuch parts of them as had remained covered] other food is ſcarce. In ſome places, they mix the powder of 
with ſnow, had eſcaped very well, the corn all looking freſh] theſe cakes with water, ahd give it to their calves till they are 
and vigorous, after the melting of it in the ſpring: but when] three or four days old, inſtead of milk; and it does as well for 
the lands had lain ſo expoſed that the ſnow had melted off, the] them, till they are able to eat graſs or hay. It is a good me- 
crop was generally deſtroyed, and the farmer obliged to new| thod to burn the ſtubble on the cole-ſeed lands, for it is ſo ſtumpy 
ſow the place. Phil. Tranſ. No 165. See FRosT. that it is of no uſe to plow it in. Mertimer's Huſbandry, 
Col p, in medicine. To prevent the catching of cold, the je-] COLIAS, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of mackrel, caught 
ſuits bark is recommended in the philoſophical tranſations. | very plentifully in the Mediterranean and ſome other ſeas, and 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 478. p. 3. See PERUVIAN bark. never growing to near the ſize of the common mackrel; but 
Corp uater. See WATER. differing from that in ho othet particular. The Italian fiſher- 
COLDSHIRE iron is ſuch as is brittle when it is cold. See] men call this ſpecies cogniol. Bellon. de Piſc. p. 86. 
the article Iron. COLIC (Cy:.) — Medical writers diſtinguiſh the colics into ſe- 


COLE-j, an Engliſh name for a fiſh of the whiting kind, call-] veral ſpecies: 1. The flatulent or pituitous colic. This is di- 
ed by authors aſellus niger, and in Cornwall, and ſome other] ftinguiſhed by an unuſual inflation and diſtenſion of the abdo- 
parts of England, the rawlin pollack. It is a long and thin] men, attended with a rumbling and noiſe of the guts, and 

* fiſh, for one of this genus, more reſembling the whiting pollack| with eructations and other ſymptoms of wind, eſpecially in. 
than any other ſpecies; but diftering in the length and thin-| the beginning of its period. : 

- neſs of its body, and in the ſide- lines which run from the gills | 2. The bilious co/ic. This is attended with an acrid and gnaw- 
to the tail: theſe in the whiting pollack are raiſed into an arch] ing pain and twiſting, as it were, of the bowels, and dreadful 
under the firſt back-fin, and in the cole-fiþ are ſtrait, and are] pain, as if they were wounded and cut with ſharp inſtruments. 
very broad and white. It is of a darker colour than the others | This often is the effect of violent paſſion, and is then always 
of theſe ſpecies, yet looks, tho* blackiſh, very bright and | attended with head-achs, and often with a violent diarrhoea. 
ſhining, and has none of thoſe yellowiſh lines, which mark | 3. The hæmorrhoidal and nephritic colic. Theſe are diſtin- 
the ſides of the whiting pollack. The fins are all of a bluiſh | guiſhed by a ſpaſtic contraction of the abdomen, and a com- 

dlack colour, and the eyes large and protuberant; the ſcales | preſſion as it were of it; and in theſe caſes, there are uſually 

very ſmall: and, as in the cod the upper jaw is longer than the | no ſtools. This alſo is attended with pains in the head, and 
under; in this, on the contrary, the under is longer than the | with laffitudes, and frequent returns of chillneſs and of febrile 
upper. This has alſo no beard. It is very common on the] beats. 
coaſts of Northumberland, Yorkſhire, and other northern 4. The hyſteric colic. In this caſe the bowels are always bound; 
counties of England, and is called the cole-fi/h, or coal-fiſh, from | and there are tenſive pains, and a retraction, as it were, of the 
its blackneſs. It is ſomething of the taſte of the cod, but | navel. There is alſo a ſenſation of rolling about of the 


much inferior to it, JYillughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 168. bowels; but this is perceived moſtly in the ſmaller in- 
Core-merſe, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird of the tit: teſtines; whereas in common colics it is the larger that are 


mouſe kind, diftingurthed from all the reſt by being the ſmall- | principally affected. 


eſt of all the titmouſe kind, and having a white ſpot on the| 5. The convulſive colic. This differs from the former only in de- 
back part of its head. Ray's Ornithol. p. 17 6. the ar- gree,being known by remarkable twiſtings and contortions of the 
ticle PA Rus. ; colon and other bowels, felt quite up to the ſcrobieulum cordis: 
CoLx-pearch, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a ſmall fiſh, | 6. The iliac paſſion, or miſerere mei, is uſually ac- 
much eſteemed about Dantzick and other places, for its delicate counted a ſpecies of colic : but this is ſingly treated of under 
flavour. It is very like the common river-pearch, but that it its proper name. Tunker's Conſp. Med. 1. 563. See the ar- 
does not grow ſo large, and has a greater variety of colours, | ticles MisERERE ei and ILTACA paſſio. 
and its head is proportionably larger. Phil. Tranſ. N* 83. | Signs of the colic. Theſe are in general vehement and laſting pains, 
CoLE-/ced, the ſeed of the naphew or napus, propagated in ma- felt above and about the region of the navel : they give a ſen- 
ny parts of England to great advantage, for the oil expreſſed | ſation of a volution and twiſting about of the inteſtines, and 
from the ſeeds. It is much ſowed in the moory land in the fen] ſometimes of ſo violent a tenſion, that it ſeems as if they | 
countries. The freſheſt mould is found beft for it, or what | would burſt : and often there are noiſes and tremors within 
the farmers call a luſty ſoil, which is newly broken up, and | the abdomen. To theſe are joined ſymptoms of the greateſt 
has been long at reſt. They 3 give two tilths to the] anxiety, and general uneaſineſs; and often there are ſudden 
ground they ſow with cole-ſeed ; but if they manure. it, then] chillneſs and iverings of the body, with cold ſweats, and at- 
only one. They lay on the manure a little before they begin | tempts to vomit ; with theſe there uſually is a flatulence, and 
to plow and, plowin in the morning, ſow that very day. | obſtinate coſtiveneſs of the bowels : ſometimes, on the con- 
< time of ſowing is June, July, and Auguſt: July is the beſt | trary, there is a violent purging; but this is very rately the 
_ ſow the ſeed over furrow, a peck to an acre, | © caſe, except in the bilious and hæmorrhoidal colics; and in the 
and cruſh. He it: they then have a crop that time twelve- laſt of theſe, this is uſually attended with a teneſmus, and with 
_ whichthey ſheer or reap as they do wheat, diſpoſing it bloody ſtools. . Theſe are the ſymptoms of colics in general. 
_ ittle heaps. When it has lain about a fortnight upon | Thoſe peculiar to the ſeveral Kinds, are deſcribed under thoſe 
n : ground, they thraſh it upon a fail-cloth, with common heads. | 
= $3 then winnow it, and afterwards ſend it to the mills. | Perſons ſubjef to co'ics. Theſe are diſeaſes that attack both ſexes, 
T hey $ Northampt. p. 484. but in general the women are more ſubje to them than the 
Li. is ſeed is principal! brought from Holland, though | men, and they are the more violent, and uſually of longer 
. 2 good when taken from dur own lants, for growth duration in that ſex than in the other. In women they uſuall 
A as other uſes. The ſowing this ſ is a very advan-] appear gentle, and often trifling at firſt; but they gain ſtre 4 
ney picce of huſbandry. It loves rich and fat lands, and} by time, and often become convulſive. The perſons of that 
. , docs very well on marſh and fen lands, and particularly on | ſex, peculiarly ſubject to co/ics, are thoſe of a ſanguine 
| A _ newly ' recovered from the ſea. The ranker the land] © rament, and ſuch as have had obſtructions of the menſes. Wo- 
uy — cole-ſred the better ; but it will do on any that is dry and] men in child-bed are alſo very ſubje& to flatulent colics, when 
* — e beſt ſeed is that which is largeſt, faireſt, and of | the belly has not been properly bound round after delivery : 
ru Oo colour. It is very apt to be mouldy, if not kept | in this caſe, the co/ics not only are ttoubleſome during the 
« 4 It is to be fown in the end of June, or beginning of | month of lying-in, but often become habitual, and do not 
l the land being fallowed in May, muſt be twy-fallowed | leave them afterwards. In men, the middle-age is more ſub- 
8 1 muſt be laid very ſmooth and even before it is] jet to calics, than either the young or old petiods of life; and 
15 Nas ſeed is finally to be ſown the fame day that the land | people are moſt ſubject to fall into them who have been ſubject 
1 — about a gallon is ſufficient for an acre. k to irregularities in the hzmorrhoidal diſcharges, arid who have 
. ic for the ſake of the ſeed ; others by way of a winter | nephritic complaints. Men are often thrown into the bilious 
b ; | colic 
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, colic by Violent paſſions of anger, eſpecially. if they. eat or 


drink . immediately afterwards, or they themſelves be of a 


z 4 = i 
coleric temperament. -, 


| 


 Progmflics in colics, The oftener any perſon has been afflicted 


with colics, the more ſubject they are to return on any light 
occaſion, and the more likely to become habitual. All colics 


that attack perſons with a chillneſs firſt, are more violent 


than thoſe which do not, and they often are either attended at 


the vexy firſt with an inflammation, or have one come on ſoon | 
_ afterwards. In general alſo, colics attended with coftiveneſs | 


are worſe than thoſe in which the patients have ſome ſtools. 


Reachings to vomit are always bad ſymptoms in colics, and 
1 give a ſuſpicion of the caſe turning to a miſerere or iliac paſ- 
"Mi 


on: but this is to be obſerved, that when the patient has juſt 


before eaten very heartily, and drank much, eſpecially of cold 


liquors, then ſuch reachings are natural, and are not to be ac- 
counted the bad ſymptoms they are at other times. In wo- 
men, when the reachings are violent, there is always danger 
of a vomiting of blood. The more violent the pains of the 
colic are, the more danger there is of their bringing on con- 
vulſions. A colic ariſing from a ſtoppage of the menſes, and 
attended with a ſtagnation of blood about the viſcera, when 
it is of long ſtanding, threatens the coming on of a quartan, 


a dropſy, or a cachexy. And a hemorrhoidal colic, when 
* a retropulſion of the gout or ſciatica, by wrong 
- medicines, is always a caſe of great danger. This, however, | 


ariſing 


always happily goes off, if there come on a diſcharge of blood, 
or even of a ſerous matter, from the hæmorrhoidal veins. 
Sometimes alſo it goes off at once, but very unhappily, by a 


ſudden regurguarion of the matter _ viſcera, eſpecially 


upon the liver; the conſequences of which are, obſtructions 
of that viſcus, aſcites, hectics, or dropſies. Sometimes alſo 
this co ic go's off by the appearance of ſcorbutic ſpots on the 
body, in different parts. "Ml | 

The bilious colic. if the offending matter be not immediately 


| evacuated, after its acrimony has been obtunded by a proper 


medicine to fit it for evacuation, too often brings on dangerous 


inflammatory fevers. In colics which have held the patient a 


long time, a hiccough coming on is a very bad omen. Finally, 


Method of cure. 


a colic, when improperly treated with opiates and anodynes, 
often brings on a pally. 


The general method which holds good in all 


kinds of c.:c, is, firſt to attemperate the painful ſpaſms of the 


and after theſe gen 


bowels, and to carry off whatever peccant matter is . lodged 
in them. To this purpoſe glyſters, made of ſuch ingredients as 
the nature of the 1 caſe requires, are very proper, 

ty laxative medicines are to be given, ſuch 
as rhubarb, ſena, glauber's ſalt, and calomel. After theſe, 
carminative medicines and the digeſtive ſalts are to be given 


internally; and externally may be applied bags with carmina- 


tive ingredients, ſuch as the roots of iris, cyprus, angelica, 
with flowers of pennyroyal, chamæmile and lavender, and 
ſeeds of aniſe, caraway and cummin ; and, finally, the oils of 


cataways, and the like, may be rubbed in on the abdomen, 


and the ſtomachic and carminative plaiſters applied, and fo- 
mentations of warm herbs, with the heat of a brick or ſtone 
boiled in water, or of a bladder half filled with warm water. 
After the pain and other ſymptoms have been by theſe means 
removed, the parts are to be reſtored to their natural tone by 
the volatile ſalts, mixt with alcaline tinctures, by gentle cha- 
lybeates, and by warm carminative and aromatic medicines ; 
and externally, by the nervine and corroberating applications 
before deſcribed. This is the general method in all colics. For 
the particular kinds, in 


The flatulent and mucous colic, carminative and emollient glyſters 


are to be injected, compoſed of decoctions of chamæmile flow- 
ers, marſhmallows, and a mixture of the elixir proprietatis, 
or common ſalt, by way of ſtimulus; and after this the car- 
minative medicines, ſuch as angelica root, winter's bark, 
aniſe and caraway ſeeds, and cloves, with the other ſpices, are 
to be given, with intermediate doſes of laxative medicines ; 
and to theſe medicines may be added occaſionally, the dige- 
ſtive ſalts, ſuch as vitriolated tartar, with nitre and cinnabar, 
and the ſpirit of tartar, and ſweet ſpirit of nitre, with the 
eſſence of orange peel, &c. | 


In the bilious colic, the attemperating and abſorbent medicines are 


to be given, as nitre, mother of pcarl, calcined cryſtal, oil of 
almonds, and manna, with the broths of white meats, and 
the carminative ſeeds. If theſe things are thrown up by vo- 
mit, recourſe muſt be had to clyſters, and to applications of 
warm things to the abdomen, ſuch as are before deſcribed. 


In the hemorrhoidal and nepbritic colic, glyſters are to be frequent- 


ly given of oil of olives and linſeed, with a little nitre. Af- 


ter this, warm broths, with oil of ſweet almonds, are to be 


© drank in frequent draughts, and powders compoſed of nitre, 
crab's eyes, and cinnabar, are to be given at frequent intervals, 


* and if the pains are vehement, a ſmall doſe of theriaca, or of 


night. When the violence of the fit is over, the gentle alexi- 


the ſtorax pill, may be given with the powder, to be taken at 


pharmies are to be given, with ſtrengthening medicines, to 
reſtore the due tone of the parts. Externally, fomentations 
may be applied to the rectum, and cataplaſms of the leaves of 


ma 
* mullein and mellilot, on which the patient may ſit while they 


are warm; and heat may be applied to the abdomen by blad- 
annere e n 33 TOR 4 5 
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COL. 


ders half filled with water, or milk made of a due 
by bricks heated a little, and by bags containing carminz:; 

and nervine ingredients. Liniments may alſo be rubbed * 
the oils of nutmeg and bays, and ſpirit of wine and cam bs 
particularly in the part where the pain is moſt violent, 3 

In the hyſteric colic, clyſters are frequently to be injected, made of 
decoctions of the herb veronica in broth, with a little oi of 
dill and common ſalt. When the patient is averſe to Clyſters 
and the caſe is not violent, warm baths for the feet, and the 
ſitting over the ſteam of warm water, will ſometimes prove 
ſufficient, and gentle purges of decoctions of ſena, and the 
like, are to be given, or a gentle doſe of the refin of jala 
diſſolved with the yolk of an egg in ſome of the uterine wa. 
ters: after theſe, alexipharmics and carminatives are to be 
given, ſuch as the roots of pimpernel and angelica, with aniſe. 
and the other warm ſeeds. If the caſe is violent, the atten. 

. perating nitrous medicines may be given, and with them gen. 
tle anodynes; and, finally, ſuch things as will reſtore thz due 
tone of the parts. The perſon ſhould be kept in a gentle 
warmth during the whole time of the diſeaſe, and ſpirit or 
caſtor may be occaſionally rubbed in on the abdomen. 

By way of preſervativefrom the hæmorrhoidal and hyſteric ct, 

it is very proper to bleed in the foot at the ſpring and autumn 

ſeaſons, and proper uterine medicines ſhould be taken to keep u 

the menſtrual diſcharges ; and to prevent ſuppreſſions of the 

hzmorrhoidal, leeches ſhould be applied to the parts, and the 

l ſhould be carefully kept gently lax. Funker's Conſp. 
ed. p. 573. 

This Adem r has ſometimes taken its riſe from concretion; 
formed on plumb-ſtones lodged in the guts. See Medic, Ef 
Edinb. vol. 1. art. 32. Abridgm. vol. 2. p 214. 

Colic pains ſometimes ariſe from viſcidities in the inte- 
ſtines; and the vitrum antimonii ceratum has been found ſuc. 
ceſsful in ſuch caſes. See VITRUM antimonit ceratum. | 

Coric-/hel/, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to the 
porcellana, or concha venerea, from its ſuppoſed virtue in cu- 
ring that diſeaſe. 


warmth, and 


CoLic-/tone, in natural hiſtory, the name given by ſome mo- 


dern authors to a ſtone found in New Spain, and ſome other 
parts of America, and eſteemed of great virtues there in the 
cure of the colic, and in diſeaſes of the womb. It is a ſpecies 
of jaſper very nearly approaching to the lapis nephriticus, and 
called by the natives tiayotic, and by the Spaniards, predra de 
hyada. It is of a conſiderable weight and hardneſs, and is of a 
duſky green colour, without any variegations.. The Indians 
cut it into various forms, ſometimes of men, ſometimes of their 
idols; ſometimes alſo they figure it into long and even co- 
lumns, and ſometimes into round and flat pieces. All theſe are 
nicely poliſhed, and thoſe of the laſt ſhape are what are prin- 
cpally uſed in the cure of the colic. "They wet theſe with 
their ſpittle, and then rubbing them, till hot, with their hands, 
they apply it to the navel in a fit of the colic ; and they ſay, 
that it immediately carries it off, by determining the humors 
to paſs off, either upwards, or F 7 9 or both ways. 
They ſometimes cut it into flat plates alſo, with two holes cut 
at each end, by means of which it may be worn, tied to the 
wriſt by a ribband, and it is ſuppoſed thus to be a preſervative 
from all diſeaſes of this kind, and from many others. 


COLIN, in zoology, the name of an American bird, called by 


- moſt authors a quail, but ſuppoſed by Nieremberg to be rather 
a ſpecies of partridge. There are ſeveral diſtin& ſpecies of 
this bird, ſome of which are of a brown colour, and have creſt 
on their heads; others are of the ſame colour, but ſmaller, nd 
without creſts ; others larger than either of theſe, and of 2 yel- 
lowiſh colour, but with the head variegated with black and 
white. They are all very common in the SpaniſhWet Indics | 
and are very well taſted, and much valued at table. Ray's Or- 
nithol. p . 


- 204. | | 
COLIPHIUM, a name given by Athenzus, and ſome other au- 


thors, to coarſe bread made of meal with the ban among it, 
and ſuch as is eaten by the poorer people in moſt countries. 
The word is derived from the Greek xa a limb, and 4 
ſtrength, and is a very expreſſive word, as yh ſort of . 
makes people robuſt and ſtrong, and is | preferable » 
any other kind for people of ſtrong conſtitutions, who 
hard labour, or much exerciſe. . ö 
CoLIPHIUM was alſo a kind of food compoſed of bread, aa 
cheeſe, and roaſted fleſh, which Pythagoras taught the ann 
to uſe, who before had been uſed to live on figs. Pitiſc. Lex. 


Ant. in voc. 


COLITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome writers to 


a a ſtone ſuppoſed to imitate the human penis, or teſtes, pe 
rately, or both together. It is a very idle thing in we. 
ive names to ſtones ou ſuch merely accidental figures 4 

bans no other than a common pebble, which, in r 
infinite variety of ſhape into which they are form in 
chanced to ane this. When ſtones have been fo ie 
ſhells, or from part of animals, their figure is as deter ich 
and certain as that of the body they owe their origin * 
ſtones are therefore Properly called by names exp ies. 
thing they owe their form to ; as bucardites, for the wy 
ſtone, found in, and preſerving, the exact figure of t 5 
called bucardia; and mytulites, ſor a ſtone found in, cl 
preſenting, the ſhape of a muſcle ; but when 4 none tally 


800 


dentall -mbles the figure of a hand, a foot, or any other 
part 1 [<6 it Ce be neceſlary to name it as a di- 
0 * ( Cycl.) in antiquity, were not only worn by way of 
ornament, but alſo as amulets, againſt incantations, &c. See 
AMULET and BRACELET. | | 
COLLAR) in ſhip-building, a rope faſtened about her beak-head, 
x to which the dead man's eye is raiſed that holds the main 
2 There is alſo a collar, or garland, about the main maſt 
heed, which is a rope wound about there, to ſave the ſhrouds 
Mot? plough, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs a 
ring of iron, which is fixed to the midule of the beam, and 
ſerres to receive the ends of two chains, the lower one called 
the tow chain, and the upper one called the bridle chain. Ihe 
lower chain is fixed at its other end to the box, and the upper, 
or bridle chain. to the ſtake which runs parallel with the left 
hand crow-ſtaff. Theſe chains, by incans of this collar, and 
their other inſertions, ſerve to join the head and tail of the 
plough together. In ſome places the bridle chain is not fixed to 
* rhe collar, but to the beam itſelf, by means of a pin; and this 
ic the better way on many accounts. Tull Huſbandry, See 
the article PLOUGH. 
COLLATERALIS penis, in anatomy, a name given by Spige- 
lus, and ſome other writers, to a muſcle of the penis, now 
enerally called the erector. See ERECTOR. | 
CULLATION, collatio, ovuGnn, in rhetoric, is uſed for com- 
pariſon. See ComPARISON, Cycl. | 2 5 
But Scaliger diſtinguiſhes, alledging, that in collation, one thing 
is compared to another that has preceded it; and that the con- 
trary happens in compariſon. That to which any thing is com- 
pared is called protalis, and that which is compared, is called 
antapodoſis J. Rhet. I. 5. p. 381. 
COLLATIONE fadta uni poft mortem alterius, in law, a writ 


directed to the juſtices of the common-pleas, commandin 
them to iſſue their writ to the biſhop, for the admiſſion of a 
clerk, in the place of another preſented by the king, who died 
during the ſuit between the king and the bithop's clerk : for, 
judgment once paſſed for the king's clerk, and he dying be- 
fore admittance, the king may beſtow his preſentation on 
another. Reg. Orig. 31. Blount, and Cowel. ot; 

Cor l ATIONE heremitagii, in law, a writ whereby the king 
conferred the keeping of an hermitage upon a clerk. Reg. 
Orig. 303, 308. Cowel. 

COLLECTION, coellectio, in logic, a term uſed by ſome for 
what is commonly. called Hhllagiſin, and ratiocination. 
SYLLOGISM, and RATIOCINAT10N, Cycl. 

COLLECTORS, in botany, ſuch ſtudents as have attempted 
the knowledge of plants, without reducing it to any cer- 
tain ſcience, being barely employed about the obſerving, or 
getting together the various ſpecies. Linnæi, Fund. Bot. 


p. J. | analy 
ung (Ol.) — CoLLtce of juſlice, in Scotland. See 
ESS oN. | | 
CULLET „in the glaſs trade, that part of a glaſs veſſel, 
which, in the making, ſticks to the hollow iron by which 
the metal is firſt taken out of the melting pot. This is 
broken off before the veſſel is faſhioned,, and is never ſeen 
in the leaſt mark, when finiſhed. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 447. 
theſe they throw together, and afterwards grind them down, 
and put into the green glaſs metal, for the pureſt green 
glak, but never into en: other, though they be the product 
of the fineſt virgin 3 Merret's Notes on Neri, p. 277. 
LLET, among jewellers, the ſmall horizontal plane, or face, 
at the bottom of the brilliant. Jeſpries on Diamonds. 
COLLICIX, in anatomy, is uſed by ſome, as Steno, for the 
0 caruncule lacrymales. See CARUNCULA, Cycl. 

OLLIERY { Cycl.) — The moſt remarkable colliery, or coal- 
work, that we. have ever had in this iſland, was that 
wrought at Burrowſtoneneſs, under the ſea. The veins of 
coal were found to continue, under the bed of the ſea in 
this place, and the; colliers had the courage to work the 
2 near half way over; there being a mote half a mile 
irom the ſhore, whete there was an entry that went down 
x oth coal pit, under the ſea. This was made into a kind 
8 r key, or mote, as they call it, built ſo as to keep 
* t the ſea, which flowed there twelve feet. Here the coals 
ſ mags laid, and a ſhip, of that draught of water, could lay her 
de to the mote, and take in the.coal ls 
The famous collier belonged to the earl of Kinkardin's family. 
d. reſh water which ſprung from the bottom and ſides of 
8 coal pit, was always drawn out upon the ſhore. by an 
Cash moved by water, that drew, it forty fathoni. Tbis 
pon IF <ontined to be wruught many years, to the great 
but, of the owners, and the wonder of all, that ſaw it; 
SH at laſt an unexpected high . tide drowned the whole at 
2 aud the labourers had not time to eſcape, but periſh 


Ain it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 32. 6 
C nder let 0 

PLLUCIANIST.K, in JED hiſtory, a deſignation given 

tioch © Arians, from the matyr.,Lucian, a preſbyter of An- 

Inn oo backs iy, hogs 24 ow 

* n=, in Zoology, a name by which ſome, authors 

of ha E the lanius, or buteher bird, à very ſmall ſpecies 


» not larger th thruſh, but a great deſtroyer of 
mal 55 not rget Nan A 5 but a re t troyer o 
Sup — Ya 3 1 Ornithol. p. 52. See we article LANIUs, | 


In the common analy 


may be account 


*; 


COL 


COLLUTION, eclitio, in medical writers, is ſometimies uſed : 


for the waſhing of the mouth, particularly, when done to 


clean or faſten bad or looſe teeth; or free the gums, &c 
from ulcers. | 


COLLY BUS, in antiquity, the ſame with what is now cated 


the rate of exchange. See ExcHaxGE, Cycl. 


COLLYRZE, or CorLYRID Es, in antiquity, a certain orna- 


ment of hair, worn by the women on their necks. It was 
made up in the form of the ſmall, roundiſh cakes, called 
collyræ. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 


COLLYRIUM Samium. See SAMIUM colin. 
COLMESTRE, in zoology, the name of a bird of the la- 


gopus kind, more uſually called otomo, and ſuppoſed not 
to differ from the lagopus, otherwiſe than by its changing 


its colour, in the ſummer months. Ray's Ornithol. p. 127. 
See Orouo and LAdopus. 


COLOBIUM, among the antients, a kind of upper garment, 


without ſleeves, which was longer than the tunic. 


Hh Hrs 
Lex in voc. f h 


COLOBOMA, in medical writers, is uſed for the præterna- 


tural growing together of the lips, or eyelids, or for the 


adhæſion of the ears to the head. Hlancard. 
COLOCOLO, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the peo- 


ple of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of bird, called alſo 
there caſſili, and by ſome authors, the water raven, corvus 
fluviatilis. It is very much of the ſhape of a common ra- 
ven, but is truly an amphibious bird, living more of its 
time under water than in the air; it is black in colour; 
its neck is remarkably long ; and it feeds on fiſh, which it 
hunts under water, as they do one another; it feeds like- 
wiſe on frogs, ſerpents, and ſhell-fiſh. It is common to ſee 
it under water in clear rivers, where it ſeems perfectly at 
caſe, and runs about with great ſwiftneſs ; at times it comes 
up to the ſurface, and dries its wings in the air and ſun- 
ſhine. Phil. Tranſ. No 285: p. 1896. 


 COLOCYNTHSIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 


of the gourd kind, of which there are many ſpecies, the 

coloquintida of the ſhops being the pulp of one of them. 

The characters which diſtinguiſh this genus from the others 
of the ſame claſs, are, that the leaves are very deeply di- 

vided, and the fruit is not eatable, but of an intolerable bit- 
terneſs. ; T 

The ſpecies of this plant enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The great, round-fruited co/ocynth, the pulp of which 
is the common cologuintida of the ſhops. 2. The ſtriated, round- 
fruited colocy:th. 3. The great, round, green-fruited colocynth. 
4. The ſmall, round-fruited, colocynth. 5. The ſmall, varie- 
gated-fruited colocynth. ' 6. The great, variegated-fruited, colo- 
cynth. 7. The orange-fruited colocynth.. 8. The rough-leaved, 
long fruited, colocynth,. . The ſmooth-leaved, - long-fruited; 
colocynth. 10. The turbinated, pear-faſhioned, colocynth. 11. 
The pear-faſhioned co/ocynth, with variegated leaves. And, 12. 
The flat-fruited colocynth. Tourn. Inſt. p. 107. i 

Colocynth frequently purges by eroſion, whence the conſequence 
is often a number of bloody ſtools, And hence ſome have af- 
firmed, that it purged by reaſon of the great quantity of vola- 
tile ſalt it contained ; and that, from the ſame principle, it 


rendered the blood fluid, and prevented coagulations of it. 


Experiment, however, does not prove this, nor has it any ſuch 
power upon the humors out of the body; for being put into 
recent blood, and recent milk, it is not-able to prevent the co- 
agulation of either, at the common time: and hence, as well 
as from many other obſervations, it appears much more pro- 
bable, that it abounds in a highly acrid ſalt, by means of which 
it is able to open the mouths of the veſſels, and, by this means, 
to produce that effect. The antients had another opinion of 
the cauſe of theſe effects: they thought that it was not capa- 
ble of concoction, or any alteration, by the juices in the ſto- 
mach, but that, being of a ſpungy, and porous nature, it there 
remained a ſort of ſpunge, and fixing itſelf to the ſides of the 
inteſtines, exulcerated there, and cauſed all its bad ſymptoms 


by that means. And it has been obſerved of later years that 
when given in infuſion, it has not all thoſe ill effects, nor, in- 


deed, ſcarce any ef them, which it has when, given in ſub- 


Wo 


ſtance ; but its inſupportable bitterneſs renders it ſcarce. poſ- 


ible to be taken this way, and therefore it is ſtill preſcribed in 
ſubſtance, becauſe it may be better diguiſed in form of pills, or 
the like. The difference is, that when a medicine is given in 
ſubſtance, it is given in all its ſorce; whereas, in infuſion, 


there is no one menſtruum that can be uſed, which can ſo per- 
fectly extract all its virtues, but that much will be left in the 


reſidue; and therefore, the infuſion, as in this caſe, will be 


much the gentler medicine. This purge, though ſo rough, 
and miſchievous alone, yet is of great uſe, when mixed with 


other purgatives, as it carries them farther than they could 


| otherwiſe go, and diſlodges viſcos and pituitous humors, 


from the moſt diſtant E. | 
is 


ciple predominant in this fruit, by which its violent effects 
phlegm ; then a phlegm with an acid ſalt diſſolv 
this, a phlegm leſs acid, and containing a quantity of an uri- 


| nous alkaline ſalt, which ſtro gly affects the ſmell. Theſe 
hem a fetid oil, and che fixed 


three liquors bring over with 


ſalt drawn from the remainde in the retort, was of the na- 


7 H. ture 


for. Diſtilled by the retort, it yield faſt a 
in it; after 


by chemiſtry, there appears no prih- 


* 7 , 


* 


: this was the caſe in 


| 8 > — See CoLoQUINTIDA, Cycl. 
IN earth, a ſubſtance uſed in painting, 


{4 


- it, it being found near Birmingham, 


dure o the reſt of the ſorts of that kind. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1901. 
Lie Lernels, or ſeeds, of this fruit; which are carefully thrown 


away by the apo:hecary, according to the direction of the diſ- 
penſatory writers, when treated in the ſame manner, yield 
much the ſame principles with the pulp, except that the laſt 
running liquor contains much leſs volatile ſalt than that of the 
— as is not only ſenſible by its want of ſmell, but by its 
menting very ſlightly with acids, whereas that fromthe pulp 
ferments very ſtrongly. As theſe fort of analyſes gies how- 
ever, but little light into the nature of bodies, Mr. Boulduc 
tried many other experiments upon it; he fermented it with 
muſt, or new wine, and then diſtilling it in a balneum marie, 
he obtained a very penetrating ſpirit, which 
bitterneſs of the colacynth, and made an from the reſi- 
duum. The bitter ſpirit proved a purge, but operated roughly; 
occaſtoning gripings and nauſeas. : 
The quantities uſed in this proceſs were four ounces of colo- 
2 and fix pints of muſt, and from the remainder of the 
iſtillation well clarify d, there was made two ounces of an ex- 
tract; the quantity proving plainly that a large portion of the 


eſſential ſalts of the wine — with the matter of the co- 


lecynth. This extract is the ſafeſt and beſt of all the prepa- 
rations of ca/ocynth; it purges gently, and without irritation, 
in a. doſe of ten or twelve grains. 
Calocynth, infuſed in rain water, yields only an inſipid phlegm 
by diſtillation, but the remainder yields a very fine extract of 
a tolerably mild purgative virtue; a pound of the pulp of colo- 
cyntb thus yields two ounces and an half of extract, and the 
remaining maſs of the colocynth does not appear to contain any 
reſin. It is uſual to attribute the violence of all purgative me- 
dicines to their aboundiag in refinous parts. To try whether 
this ſimple, Mr. Boulduc finiſhed his ex- 
periments on it by making an extract from it, by means of 
ſpirit of wine. Eight ounces of the clean pulp yielded only 
half an ounce of a refinous extract, and the reſiduum yielded 
two. ounces of a coarſe extract, by means of water, but this 
was of a bad oonſiſtence, and would ſcarce hang together. 
Mem. Acad. loc. cit. : 
Zither of theſe extracts, given alone, proved troubleſome me- 
dicines: and all that appeared from this, and from the whole, 
was, that in order to have the virtues of this fruit in a gentle, 
and fafe manner, its ſaline and reſinous parts muſt be left to- 
ether, and only ſeparated from its terreſtrial and mucilaginous 
by means of long fermentation with muſt or water, be- 
fore its being evaporated into an extract; for that all its vio- 
lent effefts are owing to theſe terreſtrial and mucilaginous 


much - 
ing to amber in its ſtructure, and of a deep brown. It has 
generally been eſteemed a genuine earth, but has been diſco- 
Jure to contain a great deal of vegetable matter, and indeed, 
is a very ſingular ſubſtance. 
It never conſtitutes an entire ſtratum in the earth, but is lodged 
among other ſtrata in large flat detached moſſes. It is mode- 
rately dry, while in the earth, and of a ſoft crumbly texture. 
When dried, it is of a deep,duſky brown, of a cloſe, com- 
pact, and fine ſtructure, and very remarkably light; it is of a 
ſmooth, even furface, dry, but net harſh to the touch, crumbles 
to pieces between the fingers, and ſlightly ſtains the 


 eafily | 
hand; it adheres firmly to the ＋ and is of a very auſtere 
and aſtri 


taſte, but not at all reſembling the aſtrin- 
gency of the boles, or any thing elſe cf the mineral kingdom, 
but plainly reſembling the taſte of oak bark. It makes no ef- 
- ferveſcence with acids; if thrown into water, it ſwims on the 
furface, till thoroughly wetted ; and if brought into contact 
wich burning coals, it takes fire, and burns of itſelf, till re- 
Ie is eaſy to diſcern from this account, that though this is ge- 
nerally efteemed an earth, and known to the world by no 
- other name, it is no pure native foſſile, but contains more 
| es than mineral matter, and owes its origin to the re- 
mains of wood which has been buried in the earth. It 
is dug in Germany and France: the quantities conſumed in 
painting, in London, are brought from Cologne, where it is 
found very. plentifully ; but our own kingdom ls not without 
and on Mendip 
hills in Somerſetſhire ; but what has been yet found there is 
not ſo pure or fine, as that imported from Cologn. Hil?s 
Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 644 


COLONEL (Ce, — Formerly, inſtead of colonel, the French 


* — —ͤ ä—ũ —— — — 
— 
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- uſed the word coronel; and this old ſpelling comes nearer to 
dur common way of pronouncing the word colonel. | 


COLONUS, an huſbandman, or villager, who was bound to pay 


yearly a certain tribute, or at certain times of the year, to 
plough ſome part of the lord's land; and from hence comes 
the word clown, who is called by the Dutch boor. Blount. 


# : : COLOR, in the antient muſic. Sce CoLovns. 
4 Sox or conchiliaces: See CONnNCHILIACUS color, 


- forts” of variations, trillos, diminutions, &c. that can render | 
"a agreeable. Bret Dic Muf. in voe; Sce TxELTo, 
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Cot os Indicus. See IN Dices % r. 
COLORATURA, in che Italian muſic, is 


Diss r Ion, &. 
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uſed/to denote: al 
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ſſeſſed all the 


for ſuch metalline calxes, precipitates, 


Infuſe lignum nephriticum 
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COLOURS (Cycl) = The greateſt perfection in the art of 4. 


lours, would be to find the means of prepari 
lours, without the uſe either of acid or Ale al 0 * 
uſually ſubject the colours to change, or elſe are apt * hich 
_ the prone &c. as 4 = in verdigreaſe, the blu. 
green chryitals of copper, &c. *. 1 
that the Indians, for making the fine bright —— 
lours, wherewith their chinces and callicoes are ſtained 40 
uſe of metalline ſolutions; for ſome ſtained callicoes brou f 
from thence, having been kept for forty or hfty years, ent 
bright colouys have been obſerved to eat out the cloth 3 
in the fade manner as acid ſpirits, which diffolve mers . 
found todo. Shaw/s Lectures, p. 186. ” 
Since theſe, then, are the inconveniences attending ſuch 
hours, we ought to ſearch for menſtruums with which to 0 
tract colours, which are neither acid; nor alkaline ; wn 
or powders, as wi 
loſe their colowrs, by being well waſhed gen out 4 
to prepare certain metalline matters by mere calcination or 
the bare aſſiſtance of ſize; and laſtly, tb look out for nate 
clours, wherein no ſaline matter abounds. 
Mr. Geoffroy has given a very curious proceſs for the makin» 
two clear, ſpirituous, inflammable liquors, which differ ver, 
lite in taſte and ſmell, and being mixt together give a fins 
carnation color, without any ſenüdle fermentation. 
To make the firſt of theſe liquors, put a ſmall handfull of dried 
red roſes into a glaſs bottle, pour on them rectified ſpirit of 
wine, till it covers them an inch; let this ſtand in a cold ir. 
fuſion four or five hours; then pour off the liquor, which will 
be clear and colourleſs, as when put on: The ſecond liquor i, 
made by dropping into rectiſied ſpirit of wine ſo much oil of 
fulphur, by the bell, or ſpirit of vitriol; as will be borne in it 
without giving it any very ſenſible acidity when taſted: When 
theſe liquors are thus prepared, let a ſmall quantity of the latter 
be into ſome of the former, and the whole will become 
of a carnation c»/our, though there is no fermentation, 
nor any other change perceixed in it, but barely that of colour. 
If, inſtead of this laſt liquor,” there be added to the firſt a few 
drops of the ſpirit of ſal armoniac, the whole will became 


een. 
ake a ſlight infuſion of galls in water, ſo as not to calur 
the water; make alſo a weak ſolution of green vitriol in 
water, ſo that it may appear colourleſs; mix theſe two co- 
lourleſs liquors together, and an blackneſs is immedi - 
_ produced; add to this black liquor a little oil of vi- 
trio], and the liquor becomes nellucks and colourleſs again; 
then add to this a little ſalt of tartar, and the whole is 
black again. 
Put a little bruiſed camphor into re&tified clear oil of vi- 
triol; ſhake the mixture, and it will become black, and the 
camphor will be diſſolved; add to this a little water, and 
the liquor becomes clear, and the camphor is found ſepa- 
rated at top, in its own form, and native whiteneſs. | 
in cold water, and pour off thc 
clear liquor. This held up againſt the light, appears of z 
fine # i ow, but viewed from the light, of a beautiful blue; 
a little ſpirit of nitre put to this liquor, makes it loſe thc 
power of refle&ing the blue rays, and a little oil of tartar, 
afterwards added, recovers that power again. 
Logwood, infuſed in water, gives a red colour. Put to this 
a little ſpirit of urine, and it becomes of a fine purple; 
and drop in afterwards a little ſpirit of ſalt, and it becomes 
of a fine pale red. 
A beautiful blue tinfture may be made from filings of 
pers by digeſting them in ſpirit of urine, hartſhorn, or 
ike. The addition of oil of vitriol deftroys the blue colear 3 
and a little ſpirit of ſalt turns it green, ; 
Pellucid oil of vitriol, mixed with pellucid oil of turpentins 
produces a thick red balſam. And common oil, mixed with 
fair water, by means of a little wax, and continued 
bing turns into a thick white balſam, called cold cream. 
Oil of vitriol, diſtilled from quickfilyer, leaves 2 uh tr 
8 which, if water be poured on it, become 
W.. a 
iſfolve quickſilver in ſpirit of nitre, and to part of it 36 
ſpirit of urine, and a white powder is precipitated ; to . 
other part of the ſolution add oil of tartar, and 2 yelloy 
wder falls to the bottom. DI ap 
Dip a new pen in ſpirit of vitriol, and write with it 
common blue paper, and the letters will appear red. RY 
A pellucid ſolution of ſaccharum Saturni being written Joy 
on paper, becomes inviſible, when dried; but the bs 
fumes of an infufion of quick lime, and orpiment, in 
ter, will render the inviſible writing black and n 
Volatile ſalt of ſal Armoniac, which is white, mixed W 
— of , which are green, produce a fine 
haw's Lectures, p. 173 — 176. 3 
The original and ſimple, + well as the mixt, el 
producible by mixture Thus, if the ſun's rays a t 


W. 
two pieces of ſs, the one blue, and the ot | 
and be afterwards received upon a white paper, the colour yo 
ſeen, is The dyers make cloth blue with 


then turn it 


green by the yellow herb called he 7 5 


1 
« ak — 
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. T6 « yellow ſolution of gold in aqua regia, add a 
2 7 gy ſpirit of urine, and the mixture be- 
comes green. The painters every day practiſe this art of 
produeing new dolours by mixture. 8 
etalline and mineral matters are reducible to a conſider- 
dle degree of a or ſmallneſs of parts by fire, or dry 
Calcination, ſo as to leave them _ poſſeſſed of their na- 
tive or adventitious colours, Thus lapis azuli; by being calcin- 
ed, becomes the fine rich blue called ultra-marine; light ochre, 
dy the ſame treatment, becomes a light red, or fleſh colour, 
4 moſt uſeful fleſh- colour in painting. Lead, by calcination, 
becomes durably red, and iron durably brown ; but a proper 
method ſeems wanting for the dry calcinations of the nobler 


metals gold and filver ; though for the uſes of gilding;theſe are 
eaſily prepared by dipping linnen rags in their reſpective ſolu- 
tions, and then drying, and burning them to aſhes, whereby a 
dry and fine metalline powder is procured. Shaw's Lectures, 
187. 
del from metals. See METAL. 

Cold Col ou. See Gol p. : ; 
Colos, colores, veea-, in the antient muſic, was uſed to den 
the muſical ſpecies belonging to a genus. Yallis's Appen 

ad Ptolem. — p. 165. 


In this ſenſe the chromatic genus was ſaid to have three co- 
n-; and the diatonic two. The enharmonic having no ſub- 
ordinate ſpecies, had but one colour, Hence the antients rec- 
koned three genera, and fix colours in muſic ; that is, ſo man 
different diviſions of the diateſſaron, or fourth. Falls, ibid. 
See Geuus, ENHARMONITC, CHaomaT:c, and DiaTonic. 

COLOURING of glaſs. See GL Ass. 

CoLOURING of earthen ware. See GLAZING, | 

Cor ux N of porcelane. See STAINING, 


CoLovrING of ſpirits. See SPIRITS. 

COLPISCIS, a name given by ſome to the —— Venetorum, or 
fickle fiſh, commonly called the marmot fiſh by the people of 
Venice. Fillughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 117. See FALXx. 

COLT, in zovlogy. See FoaL. 

CoLTt-evil, a diſeaſe incident both to horſes and geldings. It is 
an unnatural ſwelling of the yard and cods, proceeding from 
wind, or elfe through the abundance of ſeed in horfes. It hap- 

. pens to geldings for want of natural heat. Di. Ruſt. in voc. 

Cor s-, in botany. See TussILAGo. 

LTE. among the timber merchants, a word uſed to expreſs 
2 tree which has a deſect in ſome one of its annual circles, 
which renders it unfit for many of the uſes it might Have been 
otherwiſe fit for. In this caſe ſome one of the antiual circles 
near the center, is 
reft, and its ſap veffels larger. It has an appearance much dif- 
ferent from that of the others, and is ſo looſely connected both 
to its inveſtient, and inveſted circles, that on ſawing a tranſ- 
verſe piece of the trunk off, it will flip out from the others, 
and fo leave the heart looſe, and the reſt hollow, ſeeming to 
have been only fitted, not connected, to the others. In ſplit- 
ing the wood for other uſes, it yet more readily drops out, and 
the timber of fuch a tree is therefore much leſs fit for general 
uſe than that of others. It is not eaſy to ſay to what accident, 
in the growth of the tree, this is owing, but it ſeems probable 
that it expoſes the tree to other acci in particular Bo- 
bart ſeems to think, that among the trees which were ſplit by 
the hard froſt, in the year 168 3, while other trees of the like 

zes and kinds „ this coltineſs might be the occaſion of 
the miſchief, as well as their being wind-ſhaken, or lagged. 
Phil. Tran. Ne 165. | 5 wah 

COLUBRINUM tignum. See Lich. Colubrinum. 

COLUMBA, the pidgeon. In the Linnæan ſyſtem of £060] 
this makes a diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of the paſler- 
es, the general characters of which are, that the tongue is 


whole and even; the beak ſtrait, and ſcurfy at the baſe; the | 


noſtrils long, and covered externally with a membrane. Lix- 
nei Syſtem. Natur. p. 48. e f 
LUMBA Greenlandica, in Zoology, a name given by authors to 
a ſmall, well-taſted, water-fowl, called in Engliſh, the ſea ur- 


l dive. See TUR TIE dve.. "0 {52 
unn marina, the ſea dove, ih Zoology, the name of an Eaſt 
ſpecies of the erbis, ox thoon- 


Indian fiſh, and appearing, to be a 

** It has its name fromits head, and prominent cheſt, reſem- 
2 very oddly placed marks on the back and ſides. It is a 
ce fiſh, and not much valued, being but an'ill-taſted one. 
c lehibyogr. Append. p. 5. * e 

ere - alſo the name of a mili 

: lle, about the year 1379. 
COLUMBINA; a name A by A 
medical writers, to the verben 


Emac. Ind. - bl a 
UMBINES, aquilee;e, in botauy. See Aci 4074. 


COL 

The manner of . T : e „ 

N propagating theſe flowers is either by ſowing, 
Ir parting the old th OL 


En. Lex. in voc. 


na, or common vervain. Ger. 


9 


Tee gte the ſowing them is much the beſt method. 
f 8 muſt be ſown ia a nutfery bed in Augiiſt 
oem nu and in the March following, the plants 
"of weeks 28 which time they muſt be car 


refull 


rceived by the eye to be thicker than the 


ng that of the dove; it has no ſcales, but is variegated with | 


order inſtituted by John | 
us, and ſome other 


ut the old roots being very apt to | x ent. 


und watered gently i des, if the dryneſs of the | 


2 


coM 


ſeaſon requires it, Ih ihe beghalag of May, they vi be 


ſtrong enough tb tranſplant, and muſt then be placed at eight 
inches diſtance, in beds of good, freſh; undunged earth, and 
= muſt here be alſs kept cleaned from weeds, and watered 
as they may require it; at Michaelmas th 


may be removed 
into the borders of the flower-garden, and in the May follow- 
ing they will lower. Mill. Gard. Dict. | 
COLUMELLA, in natural hiſtory, a name given b 
to the mycetitz, or fungitæ, « fort of ſea corals, when found 
foffile, as they very frequently are, in beds of clay, or lodged 
in ſtone. See FUN Ox. | 
CoLUMELLA, in anatomy. See UyuLA, Cycl. a 
CoruMELL X muſculus teret, a name given by Morgagni, and 
ſome others, to the muſcle called by Albinus azygvs wwule. 
COLUMNARIS, in botany, a name given by ſome to the tall, 
milky bell flower, the campanula lofi ens Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
COLUMNARIDM, in Roman antiquity, a heavy tribute, de- 
manded for every pillar of a houſe. It was firſt laid on by 
j . Czar, in order to put a ſtop to the extravagant expences 
laid out on ſumptuous buildings. Pitiſc. in voc. 
COLUMNEA, in botany, the nime of a genus of plants, de- 
ſcribed by Plumier and Linnæus; the characters of which are 
theſe. The perianthium conſiſts of one leaf, divided into five 
erect; and pointed, ſegments, and remains after the flower is 
fallen. The flower is compoſed of only one petal, and is of 
the gaping, or ringent kind; the tube is long, and ſomewhat 
bellied, and the verge is divided into two lips. The upper lip 
is erect, hollow, and undivided, and the lower is divided into 
three lanceolated ſegments; the ſtamina are four filaments, 
two of which are longer than the reſt, and they are all hid 
undet the upper lip of the flower; the antherz are ſimple ; 
the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is ſlender, and 
of the length of the upper lip of the flower; and the ſtigma - 
is bifid and acute, The fruit is a globoſe berry, containing 
two cells, ſtanding on the cup, and being of its ſize ; the ſeeds 
are numerous, and oblong, and are contained in large recep- 
tatles. Plumier, Gen. 33. Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 296. 
COLURE (Cycl.) — Tt is diſputed over what part of the back of 
aries the equinoCtial colure paſſed in the time of Hipparchus. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his chronology, takes it to have over 
the middle of the conſtellation. Father Souclet inſiſts on its 


by Mr. Lhuyd 


1 


having | an over the dodecatemorion of aries, or midway be- 
tween the rump and firſt of the tail. We have ſome obſer- 


vations, in the Philoſophicai TranſaRions, No 466, concern- 
ing the poſition of this colure in the antient ſphere, from a 
CEL of the conſtellation aries, in the Aratza publiſhed at 
Leyden and Amſterdam. 1652; which ſeem to confirm Sir 
Iſaac's opinion; but the antiquity and authority of the ori- 
inal draught may ſtill remain in queſtion. Sc 
UTEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are theſe. The flower is of the papilionace- 
ous kind, and from its cup there ariſes a piſtil; which finally 
becomes a membranaceous capſule, inflated in the manner of 
a bladder, and contained in kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies of colutza enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe. 
1. The common bladder coluted. 2. The colutea, with red 
bladders. 3. The putple-flowered, 9 colutea. 4. The 
| 0 urs dwarf co/utea, with violet-colouted flowers. And, 5. 
| e bladder colutea of La Vera Cruz. Tourn, Inſt. p. 64 
COLYMBIS, in zoology, a name given by Bellonius to a ſpe- 
cies of duck, remarkable for a latge tuft of feathers behind its 
bead, and thence called by us the tufted duck, and known 
among authors by its Venetian name capo negro. Aldrovand, 
de Avib. See Caro | | 


| 


| 


; gro. 3 
ogy | COLYMBUS, the Far, ln the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the 


name of a diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of the anſeres 3 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that they have a 
pointed beak, and that their feet ate placed far behind. Lin- 

nei, 753 Natur. p. 46. See Dives. ax; wager een a 

OLYTEA,in botany, is uſed by ſorns to denote tlie arbor Jud 

or filignaſtrum. See S1LiQUASTRUM. Ray's Hiſt. V. 2. p. 1717. 

COMARCHIOS, Kupapxi®, in antiquity, the naine of a" parti» 

© cular air, or tune, defigned to be ftihg at entertaininegts. Men 
Acad, Inſcrip. p. 39. rr 

COM ARIS, in lithology, 4 name given by the Greek writers to 

tze ſelenitis, or / coop = we — the article SzLENITIS: 
They called this tone alſo cupholithos © © © 

COMARUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, th cha- 

eſe The perianthium is very large and 

of one leaf, divided into teh ſeg- 
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tacters of which are 
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MAT ICE. 


* +2 "*, plated that they coventhe, receptacle. Linnæi . Ron . 
Gch. 4 mm PETE 3 * fl cle Linnci r Narr Sigonius under. che name of hi BY 
COMS BIN ATORY di/illation., See DisTILLATION. 1% IF. 4 72 Rom. Senat, p. 38, ſeqg. is disc. 
ME rey muſic, muſica combinatoria, that part of muſic called — 1 JR ſeems 19 be this; that though th 
thr K teaches the manner of combining ſounds variouſly people 2 regularly deſtined to the aſſembli rap 
©, War ts, bf changing their place and Hgure in different man- f . __ nase allo, might fwt only be conve M "lea 
o Wo... See Mos ic. 9 * xx þ ame, 727 the popular aſſemblies were diſſolved oP LO 
6 QMENONES: Fa af ; Va to a ſpecies. of Form, with Ee e rd e i expedicnt, boy has . 
br: een iſnia, and ſome other countries, ar ; emblies of the people to # 
 tetribly afflicted; and of whi G „ are | and, by a particular decree ; do another day; 
„ tefribly aMicted ; and of which Hoffma lecree, to authoriſe th 4 
eudemial. diſeaſes, gives this account: i Boy Ao | Fane a6 2 me diſp atch of ſome — 22 
* are frequently ſeized with a ſort of tabes, which ſo deſtroys COMLIALIS 2h 0 * 
000 like Thadowi. The com- | COMITIUM Din Same. 
RR Fall generally ſuppoſe theſe children to be under the] the ae . 12 Rome, that part of the forum whe 
» 15 Ice of witchcraft, but ſuch as have. enquired more nar- roſtra were pl 4 allembled. It was in this place tha re 
be . 5 140 y into the diſtemper, have found that it 11 owing J COMMA 15 1 Yo Sce COoMITIA, Cycl. and Suppl. t the 
1 reſembling black haits, or cords, lodged under the that th 4 4 in muſic. It is afferted in the Cyclopzi 
13 7 af her the may rubbed with, honey, in a bath, or any | but Ts 12 1 N of all ſenſible L 8 
” Warin place, they will appear and come out ; bu * 1 r Itace, if it be meant that the wi 
a „ contracted by cold, they 25 concealed ch. Wies ne 2 thing leſs; for the diminution of firhs Io a 
; COME, fepra, in the Italian r ſic! literally ROSES 2 hows, and | N 5 * ig OY though this diminution OY 
ole Wr. in harpſichords and organs. See Trurz- 
8 T (G4. 5 To }; of C 90 rs. tee Tauts 3 The E * 4 m_ f s of an octave. Vid. Euler, Tent. Nor 
V „ in natural hiſtory, a name given by . 1 r 2 7 = 
ters to a kind of aſtroites, which has ſais cn ences * n of Pythag:ras, is the difference between f. 
thoſe of the common kind, and therefore called > by 1 1 a Reue of between 1g oftay p 
COMEFREY, /jmpby:um, in b , ' twelfths. It will therefore be e * and an 
& FREY , /ympby:um, in botany, &c. See SYMPHYTUM. | 531 5 xpreſſed by the proportic 
Comfrey root is a famous vulneraty, both externally, and in- 331441, ie e ns 
ternallg. It js a noble balfamic and agglutinant, and given 524288 5 gs : — =, . Theſmalliigures written abote 
With ſucceſs in diarrhæas from dyſenteries, and ſpittings of | the! ſigni 1 25 a 
blood. The beſt way of taking it is in decocti * arger, ſignify the exponents of their powers. 
but the decoction mult not be tos ſtrong ien 5, Mor 'C NENT, Cy. and Nen, ha * 
COMIOLA, in botauy, a name given by ſome of the old Ro- | payer ee in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 
man authors to the Wa bmmonly called l inct genus of plants, the characters of which are, that he 
Weed, It grows in molt parts of the KF] The Gold & a cup is a ſpatha, in form of a heart, very large com- 
eld Ut ir in dying yelow, as we do at this time, and called | is falle? and ſhutting together, and remaining alte the flow 
% Wh, e, and ſometimes , thapſia, that word ſignifying, | teri pet e flower is cbmpaſed of ſix petals, the three ex- 
with them, ſeveral different things which had the pr EE 5 S of an oval form, hollow, and reſembling a 
of dying yellow. It was called alſo by ſome gebia, or 2 5 | Dt SAO the three inner ones interwoven with one an- 
"= © but thoſe who gave it this name have always diſtinguiſhed it by | thr r, large, roundiſh, and coloured. This flower has alſo 
| F- ſome ;Peculiar epithet from the common rubia, or Bs Md EE. EY which reſemble ſtamina, of the figure of a croſs 
| | Paulys Hgineta mentions” I as an herb uſed in wins . 4 p _ on hlaments, and each in an horizontal direction. The 
| and Neophytus, and ſeveral others, give it 4. place amon che ſembling th tres, bent... and. ppinted e, ip ere re- 
| r to, tinge the hair. ; piggy + WR ty a The me e filaments of the nectaria, but placed below them. 
| COMEPATU cmmiſ, in law, a writ, or commiſſion, by which | lum 5 nah; of an quel figure ; the germen af the piſtil- 
| _ @ ſheriff iBauthorized to take upon him the charge of the coun- | _ famin Ew þ the Fri 7 paved, and of the. Jength of th 
| e Orig. 295. Bleunt and Cowel,, © e the ſtigma is ſingle; the fruit is a naked capſule, 
| Cour ATU et ire commiſſo, a writ by which the charge, of a | di 10 e e . 
| on „together with the keeping of a caſtle, is committed: | - GLVIGER INTO three cells, and having three valves. The ſeeds 
| _ the ſherift. Reg. W "Blount and Cel 0 755 8 ſingly in each cell of the capſule, and are roundiſn. 
COMITIA' (Gel) cherte centuriats. - Servius Tullius, COMMENTAC Plantarumy p. 117. 
| _ the ixth king of Rome, in order to corredt the inconvenience | Mamins carrie La, among the Romans, the rod which he 
| 4 1 Wt, Wed a new diviſion of the. 4 3 Am cheir hands, when going to ſacrifice. Hen. 
ple into ſux claſſes, according to a cenſus, or valuati Ke , 7 ee garage 8 4: | 
| ._ eltates : then he ſubdivided theſe claſſes into 10 Ba Nee ENSIS,. among the Romans, an officer who 
- .nanety-three centuries, andcontrived to throw a majority oftheſe | capit 25 5 of the priſan,, and was to obey the triumviri 
| JJC. 
. richeſt citizens. By which regulation, though every ian d che all (Gyel.) . CoMMISSARY of. horſes, an officer 
| | PP BF ByS: century's 2s before in his curia ; yet, as all matters > a> MY e bene to have the inſpection of the artille- 
_; ere, decided by a majority of the centuries, ſo the ballance of | ne 10 73 6 them,muſtered, and to ſend: ſuch orders 25 he 
| NN wholly transſętted into the hands of the rich; and the of cee from the commanding officer of ihe artillery, by ſome 
KR e ors emer, WH and Lola in | To he condutgrs Gf hoſes Kb lich he has a certain numb 
| airs of ſtate * which wiſe inſtitution was ever after ob- hd tt: 3. 1/5 
is | . Aeryed, through all e OG ages, in be deen ol 1 of proviſions, is he who has the inſpection of the 
1 . rineipz Wagiltrates, and the determination of all the prin 32 C15 a proviſions OY? | ENS RED WEE | 
1 bel tranſactions of the republic . — [* Liv. J. 1. c. 43. „ charge of” Y-of fores, an officer in the artillery, who has uf 
_Halic, I. 4 £20, 21. "Middleton, of Rom. Sen. p. 27, 990 * foe of of al] the ſtores, for which he is accountable to the of- 
| Comrt1x ala. Romulus ioftituted the comitia curiats, or the || * hoe of POgapces he is allowed, an aflitant, clerks, and cal 
I NON of the people, called to vote in their, ſevexal- COMMISSION (Cv) —Coifieions of charitable 
®curiz; aud it is agreed 1 as that the matters ſubjected to) out of th e of charitable 75 
| h „ theit d ciion, were the choice of all the magiſtrates, and; the. | 108 , 88 8 to the biſhop and others, where an). lands 
_ * 100 pe laws, war, and peace: an ample juriſdickion, 1241. 85 e es e miſemployed, or there is an 
| ind in the moſt important articles of government, yet 755 | dreſs 1 iſputes concerning chem, to enquire of, and re- 
} @ n according to, Dionyfin, Baleſs the, IEnare (els. the ahi C- 43 BUS fy 4: * 
| | oNEuT ed With taem. Dian/. Halic. I. 2. E, 14. Midalet 5 <1 ot SIQN: of {KNGCY, a.commiſlion gut of chancery to enquire 
| RON AED 16-17 hoard. Mo an aids bnilcog 1 -f we $7. a perſon repreſented PLE Ianatic, be ſo or not; ib, 
1 4 This metbodof tranſofiig Al che Feiler Ades by e 22 the king may have the care of his eſtate, Ac. 7 
1 „e; alfembled in their curiæ, after it had ſubſiſted through” Coun 0 Son e, en boca vitteo : 
3 3 mg att reigns, Was found to be _inconvenlent ; ſo that || and 3 ion of ſewers, is directed. to certain perſons to ſee dratds 
| "Se Wia Fullius lichte ae dere a 2 560 And ditches well kept, and maigtained, in the mary and fen- 
| D EE 4 ont ene F ir e e of water n 
| | MITIAL' days. Paulus Manutius is of opinion, Wore | e ſea, AW preſerving BEE upon the land. Stat. 23 5 
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20 } C3138 » wo That Va tg ih | Ty, «4 - 4S4 1 g . * . | 
WEE pa gary on which he Rain ene RU Tegular- COMMITMI IT: the Bales of a perſon to oriſon by war⸗ 
Wn open e eee Tant er Sides, Ws hath been en of ahy'crime of on. 
F OY EURE afikee ans Tape | Te may be þy.ghe king anf coungil, by che judges of dag 
e WE OY ag © A Ab DOE 2 juſtices of P ce, and ocher maviitrates.” who bave auth 
I ar e 5 955 Sigonius e that by the 171 meg niger yg unh muſt be 
Spende Werd a8 by *affimbled: 110 days, unleſs when the | exactly purſued, | Every commitment to priſon ought general 
+ and corifcquen Uy cha the cit 6 buſineſs.on | to be made by warrafit under the hand and ſeal of him be 
B . y that the tit! of emma denoted fuch | commits the party th cauſe of ao nztment to be xp 
„ hlghie be legal alnſea, | fed the rlrane, Ae 8 
ee aki oh NEW aflembled's.”— | COMMODAYIENSIS, an appellation given by ſome author 
n 7 a Meer de yer! "to a ſpectes of lapis callhninars found in Bohemia. Bar 


COM 


. | 
jelds no zink, Mr. Marggraf denies it to be true calamine- 
» the articl2 ZINK. 58 3 q 

COMMOIGNE, in law, a word ſignifying a fellow monk, 
that lives in the ſame convent. 3 Init, 15. Elount. . 

COMMON, (Cycl.) communis, xc, in the antient mu lic, — 

n appellation given to the ſeventh ſpecies of the diapaſon. 
7 . Introd Harm. p. 16. Edit. Meibom. See DIAPASON. 

— zench. The court of common pleas was antiently called 
common bench. Blount and Cowel. - 
In law books and references, the court of common pleas 1s 
writ C. B. from 2 banco : and the juſtices of that court 

iled juſticiari de banco. ; 

JET in muſic, is ſometimes uſed to denote the third, 
aich and octave of any note; conſidered as a bats. a 

Coumon day, in plea of land, ſignifies an ordinary day in 
court, as octabrs hillarit, quindena paſche, &c. It is mentioned 
in 13 Rich. II. ſtat. 1. c. 17. and in the ſtatute 51 Hen. III. 
concerning general days in bank. Blount and Cewel. 

Common dizz/or, in arithmetic, that number which exactly di- 
vides any two other numbers, without a remainder. 

CoMmMoN meaſure, in arithmetic, a number that exactly mezſures 
ewo other numbers, without a remainder. And the greateſt 
number that can meaſure any two other numbers, is called 
their greateſt c men mecſure z thus 4 is the greateſt common 
meaſure of 8 and 12. $5 

Common pleas. This court was originally eſtabliſhed for the 
determination of pleas merely civil, and was at firſt ambula- 
tory, and removed with the king wherever he went: but was 
fixed to one place by magna charta, cap. 11. Communia placita 
non ſeguantur curiam nojtram ſed teneartur in aligus certo loco. 
The juriſdiction of this court is founded on original writs, iſ- 
ſuing out of the chancery, which are the king's mandates tor 
them to proceed on to determine ſuch and ſuch cauſes a. But 
this is to be underſtood when the cauſe 1s between common 
perſons; for when an attorney, or any perſon belonging to the 
court, is plaintiff, he ſues by writ of privilege, and is ſued by 
bill, which is in nature of a petition ; both which originally 
commence in the common plcas, and have no foundation in the 
chancery. — [A Inſt 9g. 4 Inſt. ibid.] 

This court, Sir Edward Coke ſays, is the lock and key of the 
common law in common pleas; for herein are real actions, 


whereupon fines and recoveries do paſs; as alſo all other real 


actions by original writs; alſo common pleas, mixt or perſonal, 
in divers of which the king's bench has a concurrent juriſdic- 
tion with this court. But the juriſdiction of each court is at 
this day ſo well eſtabliſhed, that as the court of king's bench 
cannot determine a mere real action, ſo neither can the court 
of common pleas enquire of felony or treaſon >, — [ 4 Inſt. 
ibid. d Vid. 2 Hawk. P. C. p. 2. | 
This court, without any writ, may, upon a ſuggeſtion only, 
grant prohibitions, to keep as well temporal as eccleſiaſtical 
courts with-n their bounds and juriſdiction. See 4 Inſt. 99. 
and Vaughar's Reports, p. 1 57. | 
In term time, this court may award a habeas corpus by the 
common law, for any perſon committed for any cauſe under 
treaſon or felony ; and thereupon diſcharge him, if it ſhall 
clearly appear by the return, that the commitment was againſt 
aw, as being made by one who had no juriſdiction of the 
cauſe, or for a matter, for which, by law, no man ought to be 
puniſhed. Vid. Vaugb. 154, ſeq. 2 Jones 14. 
Houſe of ComMons. The houſe of commons, in Forteſcue's time, 
who wrote during the reign of Henry VI. conſiſted of up- 
wards of three hundred members: in Sir Edward Coke's a time 
their number amounted to 493. At the time of the union, 
there were five hundred and thirteen members for England and 
Vales, to which forty-five repreſentatives for Scotland were 
added ; fo that the whole number of members is at this day 
5 58.—[* 4 Inſt. fol. 1.J | 
CUMMUNICATION, communicatio, in rhetoric, the ſame 


with an þ 
COMOrT See ANACOENOSIS. 


dy, It 


wm, 


H, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for a contribution or ſub- 
is ſaid to be derived from the Britiſh cymorth, ſubſi- 


The ſtat. 4 Hen. IV. c. 27. and 27 Hen. VIII. c. 6. prohibit 
l e levyin any ſuch in Wales, or the Marches. 

dis ſaid this comorth was gathered at marriages, and when 
Young prieſts ſaid their firſt maſſes, and ſometimes for redemp- 

0 On of murders or felonies. Blount. : 
MOSANDALOS, Koyrerane, in antiquity, a crown of 
ers worn in the feſtival chthonia. Pott Archzol. See the 

3 CHTHONIA. | 
— AGES dircularit montium, a term deviſed by Kircher to 
«preſs what he in other places calls the annularity, or annular 
Tontion of mountains, which he ſays. run in continued 
ng belts or ridges in the manner of ſpines, all 
hos — globe of the earth, from north to ſouth, and ſo on 
adm t point to north again, and in the ſame manner from 
dub * and from weſt to eaſt again. Kircher, Mund. 
COMPAG the article MovunrTain. 1 
| US, in antiquity, a kind of ſummer ſhoe worn by 


— wr yarn, conſiſting only of a ſole at the bottom; 


times abou with leathern ſtraps, crofling one another many 


Rom, Ant © leg; Dacier, Not. ſur Hor. I. 1. fat. 6. Ken. | 


tP.2,15.c.8. p- 324. 
2 a ; 2 Z 


COM 


Rubenius makes the compagi to have been a ſort of taligæ worn 
by the Roman generals as well as ſenators. Under the later 


Emperors, in the middle age, we read of the ſame worn by 


popes, biſhops and abbots. Krubien. de re Veſt l. 2. c. 5. 
Ferrar. Anal. de re Veſt. c. 379. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. 


p. 708, ſeq. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. 1. p. 337. Schoet. Lex. 
Ant. p. 257 


COMPANY (Cd.) — Companies of foot on the Britiſh eſtabliſh- 


ment commonly uſed to conſiſt of one captain, one lieutenant, 
one enſign, three ſerjeants, three corporals, two drums, and 
49 private centinels; in all 60. But of late years, companies 
have been increaſcd, by the addition of 20 centinels, to 80 


men. Ten, and ſometimes twelve companies, make a regi- 
ment. 


COMPARTMENTS, (Cyc/.) in gardening, are beds, plats, 


borders and walks, laid out according tothe form of the ground, 
and depend more on a good fancy than on any ſet of rules, for 
their conſtruction. They are alſo ſometimes merely diver- 
ſities or knots of flower gardens or parterres, of which there 
are an inhnite variety, according to the fancy of the deſigner. 
Plain compartments, are picces of ground divided into equal 
ſquares and flower-beds, marked out by lines, and made of re- 
gularly equal length and breadth. Some allow to theſe ſquares 
borders of two feet broad, if the plot of ground be ſmall, 
and if larger, of three feet, and edge the borders with box, or 
with upright hardy thyme: the alleys up between are to be laid 
with jand or gravel, and kept clean weeded. 


COMPASS (O.) — The compaſs has been ſometimes obſerved 


to be diſturbed by the electricity of its glaſs cover, and this 
from ſo flight an application of the finger as was barely neceſ- 
ſary to wipe off a little duſt. The ſame glaſs, rubbed a little 
more with the finger, a bit of muſlin, or of paper, would at- 
tract either end of the needle, ſo as to hold it to the glaſs for 
ſeveral minutes, far out of the due direction, according to 
what part of the glaſs was moſt excited, And when the nce- 
dle, attcr adhering to the glaſs, has dropt looſe, and made vi- 
brations, thoſe would not be biſected, as uſual, by that point 
where the needle ſhould reſt, but either be made all on one 
ſide, or be very ung qually divided, by means of ſome remains 
of electrical virtue in that part of the glaſs which had attract- 
ed the needle, until at length, after fifteen minutes or more, 
all the electricity being evaporated, the magnetical power took 
place. Phil. Tranſ. N 480. p. 243. f 

The cure for {this inconvenience, is to moiſten the ſurface of 
the glaſs : a wet finger will do it immediately and effectually. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 480. p. 244. 

T here is reaſon to believe, that glaſs does at times become in 
ſome degree attractive, without any friction at all, and may 
poſſibly be excited by great concuſſions in the air, ſuch as 
thunder, or the diſcharge of great ordnance, and ſo may di- 
ſturb the compaſs. 


The mariner's compaſs, with a chart, is much leſs dangerouſly 


moved than the common compaſs with a bare needle. And the 


deeper or farther diſtant the needle hangs below the glaſs, the 
leſs diſturbance it is likely to receive, | 

The minute, irregular, reciprocating variations, which have 
been obſerved in the directions of dipping and horizontal nee- 
dles, and mentioned in the philoſophical tranſactions , may 
probably have been cauſed by the glaſſes which covered the in- 
ſtruments made uſe of Þ,— [ Ne 425. * Phil. Tranſ. Ne 480. 


p. 245-] 
COMPETENTES, in church hiſtory, an appellation given to 


the catechumens, when being ſufficiently inſtructed in the chri- 
ſtian religion, they required baptiſm. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
See BAPTISM. 


COMPITA, 'in zoology, a name by which ſome have called the 


colymbus major, or fiſanelle, the great Venetian diver. See 
F1iSANELLE. 


COMPLEXI pars, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus, and 
others, to a muſcle called by Albinus biventer cervicts, and by 


ſome the complexus. 


COMPLEXUS, (Cycl.) a pretty long and broad muſcle, lying on 
the poſterior lateral part of the neck, all the 2 to the occi- 


put. It is complicated, by reaſon of the decuſſations of its 
different portions, but is generally looked upon to be but one 
muſcle. It is fixed below by ſmall ſhort tendons, to the tranſ- 
verſe apophyſes of all the vertebræ of the neck, except the firſt, 
to which it is fixed only near the root of its tranſverſe apophy- 
ſis ; from thence it runs up obliquely backward, croſſing un- 
der the ſplenius, and after communicating with it by ſome faſ- 
ciculi of fibres, it is afterwards inſerted above, by a broad 
fleſhy plane, in the poſterior part of the ſuperior tranſverſe 
line-of the os occipitis, near the criſta or ſpine of that bone. 


At its inſertion, it joins by one edge the camplexus of the other 


ſide, and by the other the ſplenius, which covers it a little 
Winſlow's Anat. p. 235. ; 


ComPLExUs minor, à muſcle called alſo maſtoideus lateralis.. Tt 


is long, ſlender, narrow, and indented, and lies along all the in- 


| fide of the neck up to the car, where it increaſes a little in 


breadth. It is fixed by one extremity in all the tranſverſe apo- 
phyſes of the neck, except the firſt, by the ſame number, of 
ranches or digitations, which are moſtly fleſhy, and are diſ- 


_ poſed obliquely ; from chence it aſcends, and having reached 


above the tranſyerſe apopbyſis af the firſt vertebra, it 2 1 
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ſmall broad plane, by which it is inſerted in the poſterior part 

of the apophyſis maftoidzzus. It is here covered by the ſple- 
"nius, and covers a little the obliquus ſuperior, It is often 
miſtaken for a portion of the longiſſimus dorſi. J}/inflew's 
Anat. p. 235. nde | 

COMPOSITE (Crel.) — ComPos1TE numbers, thoſe that can 
be meaſured by ſome number above unity; as 12, by 2, 3, 4, 
and 6. 

Compoſite numbers between themſelves, are ſuch as have ſome 
common meaſure beſides unity; as 12 and 15, being both 
meaſured by 3. 

ComposrTE falt. See the article STALK. 

COMPOSITIO menfurarum,..the. title of an antient ordinance 
far meaſures, not printed; it is mentioned in the ſtatute of 
22 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. 

COMPOUND, in chemiſtry 

CoMPoOUND See FLOWRR, Cycl. _ 

Compound leaf, among botaniſts See LEAF. ' 

COMPRESS (Gy.)—It is frequently thecuſtom among ſurgeons, 
after the plaiſter and other dreflings are _ to cover all with 
a compreſs, which is made of the ſofteſt old linnen, four, ſix, 
or eizht times doubled. Theſe are of ſervice, not only by 
preſerving the parts from the injuries of the external air, but 
alſo for the ſecuring and fixing the plaiſters and other dreflings. 

er are alſo frequently applied where no plaiſter is made 
uſe of, and that ſometimes dry, ſometimes wetted with certain 
liquors, which are ſuppoſed to be ſtrengthening, emollient, 
reſolving lenient, cooling, &c. They are frequently dipped in 
the decoctions of certain herbs, into wine, ſpirit of wine, vi- 
negar, ot oxycrate, and ſometimes into lime water, and are 
adminiſtered either cold or hot, as the nature of the caſe requires. 
Compreſſes a of various forms; ſome are ſquare, others oblong, 
others triangular, and others in form of a croſs, according to 
the part they are to be applied to, and according to the — * 
and ſituation. Some are called ſtrait, others oblique, others 
tranſverſe, and others annular, as thoſe that ſurround the arm 
or foot. There are ſome alſo neceſſarily made in the form of 
an aſteriſm; ſome are divided either on one or both ſides, as 
far as the middle ; ſometimes they form a hexagon, and ſome- 
times are round or globular, reſembling a ball: theſe are uſed 
in luxations of the os humeri, and are placed under the axillæ. 
Sometimes compreſſes of a much ſmaller ſize are required, which 
are either ſquare for the wounds of the blood-veſſels, to reſtrain 
hemorrhages, or taper, for ſutures of wounds, or in ligatures 
of the arteries. 
Compreſſes of all kinds are intended for theſe purpoſes: 1. To 
preſerve and cheriſh the natural heat of the body. 2. To ſe- 
cure the dreſſings that are laid under them. 3. To convey li- 
quid remedies to parts wounded or otherwiſe diſordered, and 
to prolong the uſe of them. 4. To fill up any cavities or de- 
preſſions of the parts, that the dreſſings (eſpecially in fractures) 
may be applied with greater — and laſtly, to prevent 
bandages from bringing on a troubleſome itching, or other 
pain or uneaſineſs on the ſkin. Heifter's Surg. p. 19. 
COMPRESSED leaf, among botaniſts, See LE Ar. 
COMPRESSOR naris, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
and ſome others to one of the muſcles of the face, called by 
- Winſlow the tranſverſalis naſi, and inferior naſi; and by 
Cowper, the elevator ale nnfi. See ELEVATOR. 
COMPTROLLER (Cyel.) — COMPTROLLER of the artillery, 
an officer whoſe duty it is to inſpe& the muſters of the artil- 
lery, to make the pay- liſt, and take the accounts and remains 
of ſtores, He is accountable to the office of ordnance. Guil. 
CONAR lapis, a ſtone ſaid by ſome authors to have the virtue 
of preventing wrinkles, and preſerving youth.. We have no 
deſcription of it; but de Boot tells us, that in China they 
make ſome of their veſſels of it. | 
CONCAVE glaſs; or lens, one tha is flat on one fide and ground 
hollow on the other, but uſually ſpherical. - It is called by ſome 
a plano-concave, and if the glaſs be concave on both ſides, it is 
called a double concave. See GLAss and MirRouR, Cycl. 


See AGGREGATE. 


CONCAVITY (Oe) — An arch of a curve has its concavity | 


turned one way, when the right lines that join any two of its 
points are all on the ſame fide of the arch. 
Archimedes, intending to include ſuch lines as have rectilinear 
parts, in his definition, ſays, a line has its concavity turned 
one way, when the right lines that join any two of its points 
are either all upon one ſide of it, or while ſome fall upon the 
line itſelf, none fall upon the oppoſite fide. Archim. de Sphær. 
& Cyl. Def. 2. Mac Lawrin's Fluxions, Art. 180. 
When two lines, having their concavity turned the ſame way, 
have the ſame terms, and the one includes the other, or has 
its concavity towards it, the perimeter of that which includes, 
is greater than the perimeter of that which is included. Archim. | 
ib. Ax. 2. | | | 
CONCENTRATING, in chemiſtry, is the bringing the re- 


quired parts of a ſubject cloſer together. Salt water is thus 
concentrated by evaporation of the aqueous humidity; and 
wine, dy freezing out, or ſeparating its water in the form of 
ice. | She's Lectures, p. 9. | 
'CONCENTRATION (CY) — Dr. Shaw, in his eſſay on the 
diſtillery, is for introducing a method of concentrating the 
- Yermentzble parts of vegetables, from which their ſpirits are 


CON 


practiſed in the large way, will prove of very ore 
Britiſh —— as it will 2 the 4 filler. uh - 
which at preſent, including the brewing, fermenting "Fe 
much too long. He propoſes only to evaporate careful * 
wort, or other tinctures or decoctions of vegetables nds 1 
the diſtilling of their ſpirits, to the conſiſtence of cle: 1 
this form they might be ſold to the diſtiller, who might k o 
them by him as long as he pleaſed, and occaſionally uſe — 
by the eaſy method of reducing them into wort, by — 
warm water with them. Shaw's Eſſ. on Diſtill. T0 
gpl opp" „among botaniſts, a kind of pericat 
pium, compoſed of ſoft and leſs rigid valves, and contain, 
one cavity. See PERICARPIUM. N Fr 5 
CONCEPTION (Cycl.) — It has been advanced by ſeveral uri. 
ters, that women may poſſibly conceive in their ſleep, and be 
with child without any knowledge of the occaſion of it. 
As ridiculous and abſurd as this doctrine may appear to the pe. 
nerality of the world, no leſs an author than Genf has thouzht 
it worthy a particular diſſertation. The occaſion of this tre. 
tiſe was; that a young woman of twenty, a ſervant in a fa. 
mily in which he was acquainted, proved with child, and at. 
teſted in the moſt ſolemn manner imaginable, that ſhe had ng 
knowledge of the occaſion. The girl's life and behaviour in. 
clined people, who would have rejected ſuch a ſtory from an- 
other perſon with contempt, to hls it firmly from her. She 
gave the ſame account on oath before the juſtices of the place 
and confirmed it in the agonies of child-bearing. All that ſhe 
could recollect in regard to it was, that a certain acquaintance 
of her maſter's had given her once a glaſs of wine, after the 
drinking of which, ſhe almoſt immediately fell into a very 
profound ſleep: ſhe ſuſpected that there might be ſome narcotic 
medicine in the wine, and ſuppoſed that the injury was done 
her during the deep ſleep into which this threw her; tho' ſhe 
continued to declare, in the ſolemneſt manner, that ſhe had 
no remembrance of any ſuch thing, and certainly not the leaſt 
ſenſibility of it at the time. The perſon accuſed ſwore to his 
innocence, and the principal juſtice reſolved to determine his 
2 by the opinion of this author, to whom he in the 
molt ſolemn manner put this plain queſtion, Whether it is or is 
not poſſible, that a woman ſhould conceive in her ſleep, with- 
out her knowledge of the intercourſe of the man? The doctor 
gave his anſwer, that he believed it was poſſible; that there 
were ſimilar inſtances in Montanus, and other authors; and 
that provided all the n requiſites to conception were em- 
ployed, that it could not be otherwiſe but that the woman muſt 
conceive, tho' the whole was done either againſt her inclina- 
tion, or without it. It is very certain, that conception does 
not depend upon the will of the woman, ſince women ae 
daily with child greatly againſt their wills, as is the caſe in the 
unlawful intercourſes of unmarried perſons ; and among mar- 
ried people, ſuch women as thro' a cold phlegmatic confiitu- 
tion, or any other peculiar temperament of body, have no 
ſenſe of pleaſure in the action, yet conceive as frequently, and 
perhaps more frequently, than thoſe who have their inclinations 
ever ſo violently bent on ſuch things. Not only common ex- 
perience ſhews us this, but'the greateſt writers on theſe ſubjects | 
confirm it. There is no reaſon to doubt, but that ſuch per- 
ſons would conceive as well in their ſleep as if awake, ſince 
their paſſions or ſenſibility have no ſhare in occaſioning it. 
In ſhort, it ſeems that if the ova are properly impregnated, the 
woman muſt conceive, and that her own ſenſations have no- 
thing to do with it. Act. Erud. Ann. 1715. p. 122. 
the article PREGNANCY. 
CONCERTANTE, in the Italian muſic, is uſed for the recit 
ing parts of a piece of muſic, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
which ſing only in the grand chorus . Grafſineau * makes 
concertante ſignify thoſe parts that ſing or play throughout 
whole piece. — [* Braſſ. Dit. Muſ. in voc. » Mu, Dic 
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CONCERTATO, in che Italian muſic, is uſed for apiece com 
poſed in ſuch a manner, as that all the parts may have their e. 
citals, be it for two, three, four, or more voices or in Mo 
thus they ſay meſſe concertate, ſalmi concertati, a 2, 435 44 uns 
&c. Broſſ. Dict. Muſ. in voc. the 
CONCERTO groſs, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to denote, 0 
. e of a concert, or thoſe places _—_— = _ 5 
parts perform or together. Broſſ. Dict. Mul. ; 
CONCHA (Cycl.)— 2 anomiæ, EE hiſtory» ” 
name of a foſfile ſhell-fiſh, found in great abundance, 25d 1. 
great variety of ſpecies, but not known in any of them liv 5 
on the ſhores or in the ſeas of our own or other oournu | 
Glouceſterſhire, and ſome other of our counties, thele be 
found as common as pebbles on the ploughed lands in 10 
places. They are a ſort of bivalve ſhell, the valves 2 7 
are of unequal extent, both ef them convex, and the head d 
beak of the longer valve crooked, and falling over the 
the other. See Tab. of Foſſ. Claſſ. 9 of bodit 
The great general diſtinction of this numerous claſs which 
is into thoſe which are of a ſmooth ſurface, and thoſe 
are of a ſtriated or rough one. of tpe- 
Of the ſmooth conche anomiæ we find great numbers 0. * | 
cies: ſome are rounded at the margin, others are crcug „ 0 
others deeply ſiauated, and others are on each 


to de drawn by diſtillation ; which, if J brought to be 


"end in two angles, with a broad flattiſh ſurface betw®® . 0 
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hoſe margin is rounded, we find many with thick 
Ni with thin ones; ſome alſo are broad and 
fattiſ while others are ſo much rounded on each fide, as to 
oval form. Moſt of theſe have rounder and 
approach to an 
blunter beaks than the other kinds, and many of them have a 
hole at the ends, looking as if done by art. Theſe are the te- 
rebratulz of Mr. Lhuyd. Of thoſe with the cornered margin, 
ſome are thicker in the middle, and others at the end or rim; 
and others have a ridge running down the middle of the back. 
Of thoſe which are ſtriated from the cardo or hinge to the 
marein, we have alſo very numerous ſpecies: in ſome the 
lines are ſlight, and in others my make deep ridges and fur- 
rows. Theſe have generally a ſharper beak than the ſmooth 
ones, and are, like them, various in the ſhape of the margin, 
ſome having it ſmooth and plane, and others more lightly or 
deeply ſinuated or cornered. In the more common ſpecies of 
theſe, the middle ſegment of the longer valve is depreſſed, or 
ſunk into a kind of hollow, and running out in length beyond 
the corners, bends round the margin, and meets the depreſſed 
middle part of the oppoſite valve, which is much ſhorter. Some 
of theſe are of a more convex, others of a more flatted figure, 
and ſome have their ridges and furrows much more numerous 
than others, in ſome there being only one to the depreſſed or 
middle part of the ſhell. | ; 
Others alſo of the ſame claſs, or of one very nearly allied to it, 
are found in m:ny of our inland counties, ſome very long from 
the cardo, or hinge, to the margin ; and others very ſhort, and 
very long the contrary way. They are found indifferently in 
all ſorts of ſtrata, in earth, in ſtone, in ſand, and among gra- 
vel. Hill's Hitt. of Foſſ. p. 650. 

Coxcna fortificata, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to the genus of ſhells, called by others the murex. See 
MuREx. 5 

CoxchA glaloſa, in natural hiſtory, the name of a large genus 
of ſhells, called by authors the delium, and in French the 
tonne. See Doliuu. | 

Coxcuz latitans muſculus, a name given by Riolanus and others 
to one of the muſcles of the ear, called by Cowper internus 
auris, and by Albinus, very properly, the tenſor tympani. 

Coxch æ narium, in anatomy. See NARIUM conche. 

Coxcn & preprius muſculus nouus, a name given by Santorini to a 
muſcle of the ear, called by Albinus, and the F rench writets, 

_ auris alæ anterior. 25 

Concya ſpectrorum, the fpeftre ſpell, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſpecies of voluta, from ſome odd figures deſcribed 

on its ſurface, repreſenting rough draughts of terrible phan- 
toms. It is an elegant ſhell, of a middle ſize, and is of a white 
ground, and the figures are reddiſh; theſe form three large and 
broad bands, ſurrounding the ſhell at the top and bottom, and 


in the middle; and between theſe there are ſeveral feries of 


ſmall ſpots. It is a ſcarce ſhell, and uſually ſells at a large price. 


 CONCHITES ee cab by the antients to a ſpecies of 


marble dug near Megara, and remarkable for containing a great 
number of ſea ſhells, and other marine bodies immerſed in it. 
CONCHYLIA. See the article SHELL-fi/þ. 


CONCIATOR, in the glaſs art, is for the cryſtal glaſs what the 


founder is at the green glaſs houſes. He is the perſon that 
weighs and proportions the ſalt on aſhes and ſand, and works 
them with a ſtrong fire, till they run into lumps, and become 
white; and if the metal be too hard, and conſequenty brittle; 
he adds ſalt, or aſhes ; and if too ſoft, ſand ; ſtill mixing them 
to a fit temper, which is only known by the working. Neri, 
Art of Glafs, p. 240. 


CONCLAMA'T IO, in antiquity, a ſhout raiſed by thoſe preſent 


at burning the dead, before they ſet fire to the funeral pile, See 


SHOUT, and BURIAIL. 
NCOU, in botany, a name given by the people of Guinea 
to an herb which is in great eſteem with them for killing that 
troubleſome ſort of worm called the Guinea worm, which 
dreeds in their fleſh. They bruiſe the leaves, and mixing 
them with oil, apply them in form of a cataplaſm. The leaves 
of this ſhrub ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the caggow, but 
they are thicker and ſtiffer, and are not ſo full of veins. They 
are broadeſt within one th 
Fw 2 to wage end. They are placed — long foot- 
Is of a een throu t. Phil. Tranſ. No 232. 
CONCORDIA, | {x — 1 d 
&imony. Ger. Emac. 
COCK . TE jzices. See the articleJutces. | 
BAL G, or ConGrvenT figures, in geometry, ſuch 
o deing laid upon one another, do exactly correſpond to, and 


cover one Pp 
2 2 and conſequently mult be equal among 


NGRUITY, Cycl. 
N Nele, in antiquity, a kind of ring uſually worn by ſlaves. 
EMNATION (Ca.) — ConDEMNATIQN of prizes 


from the enemy. Sce Pr 1285. 

CONDENSING of wines. Sce WINES. |. 
_ UCTOR (Cyel.) — Condufors, in militaty affairs, 

alſiſtants given to the commiſſary of the ſtores, to receive 


vr deliver out ſores to the army; to attend at the ines 
turns, when in 


Waggons in the field. 
_ commillary, 


They bring their accounts every night 
and are immediately under his comutand, 


Fo name uſed by ſome authors for | 
5 


garriſon ; and to look after the ammunition. 


| 


ird of the baſe, and from thence | 


CON 


CONE, in aſſaying. See Mer TiNG-cone. 

Cone -/tone, in natural hiſtory, the name given by many to a ſpe- 
cies of tubulus marinus, not known to us in its recent ſtate, 
but frequently found foſſile in the Swediſh ſtones uſed in pave- 
ments, See TuBULUs concameratus. 

CONEPATL, in zoology, the name of an American animal, 
very like the rackoon in ſhape, but variegated with two long 
ſtreaks of white, one on each ſide of the ridge of the back, 
which run even into the tail. It is a tame and harmleſs ani- 
mal, but of a ſtinking ſmell, and when purſued, or provoked, 
will diſcharge its excrements at the perſon who offends it, to 
ſix or eight foot diſtance; theſe have a very fad ſmell, and 
ſpoil peoples cloaths, by leaving indelible yellow ſpots on them. 
Ray's Syn. 0 p. 182. See the article YZQUIEPATL. | 

CONESSI, or Cox ESI, in the materia medica, a hark brought 

from the Eaſt Indies. It is frequent in Ceylon, and Malabar, 
where the natives take it in diarrhœas, lienteries, and dyſen- 
teries. We uſe it in powder for the ſame purpoſes, the doſe 
being from half a dram to a dram. It is proper to give a doſe 
of ipecacuanha before taking it. 
This tree grows alſo on the Coromandel coaſt, in the Eaſt In- 
dies; and is not unlike the cadagopala of the hortus Malabari- 
cus. The coneſſi-ſeca, or bark of the ſmall young branches of the 
tree is ſaid to be a good medicine in diarrhœas. The bark 
of the ſmall young branches of the tree is to be choſen, and 
the moſs or ſcurf is to be ſcraped off; the bark is then made 
into an electuary, with ſyrup of oranges, and taken to the 
quantity of half a dram, or more, four times a day, for three 
or four days. It is to be oberved; that this bark ſhould be freſh 
powdered, and the electuary made every day, or every other 
day, otherwiſe it loſes its proper effect. Mr. Monro cured an 
obſtinate dyſentery of three years ſtanding with this medicine. 
See Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. 3. Art. 4. 

CONFECTIO cardiaca, a name given in the late London diſ- 
penſatory to the ſo much eſteemed medicine, commonly known 
by the name of the confectios Raleighana, or Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's cordial. The compoſition is alſo altered, as well as the 
name, and is ordered now to be made in the following man- 
ner : take freſh tops of roſemary, and juniper berries; of each 
a pound; the leſſer cardamum ſeeds, freed from their huſks, 
zedoary, and ſaffron, of each half a pound. Draw a tincture 
from theſe, with a gallon and half of proof ſpirit; reduce this 
tincture, when filtred, to the weight of about two pounds and 
an half, by a gentle evaporation ; then finiſh the electuary by 
adding the following ſpecies finely powdered ; viz. of com- 
pound powder of crab's claws, ſixteen ounces ; cinnamon and 
nutmeg, of each two ounces ; cloves, an ounce ; double re- 
fined ſugar, two pound. Pemberton's London Diſp. p. 338. 

CoNnFECT10 paulina, a name given in the late London diſpenſa- 
toty, to the compoſition which uſed to be called canfectio archi- 
genis. It is now ordered to be made in the following manner: 
take coſtus or zedoary, cinnamon, long pepper, black pepper, 
ſtrained ſtorax, galbanum, opium, and Ruſſia caſtor, of each 
two ounces ; of ſimple ſyrup, boiled to the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney, an equal weight to thrice the ſpecies. Pembertor's Lon- 
don Pharm. p. 339. 

CONFERTA fia, among botaniſts. See Lear. | 

CONFERVA, We find many of our pools and rivers in the 
ſummer months thick covered with the green conferve ; they 
are alſo frequently driven by the winds againſt the ſhores of 
our rivers, and cover the whole ſurface with a green mantle ; 
this, with us, has never been ſound to be of any ill conſequence 
to animals; but there is a peculiar ſpecies of it in ſome parts of 
the world, that is undiſtinguiſhable from ours in appearance, 
but is poiſonous. Near a ſmall village; two German miles 
from Dantzick, weſtward, there is an inland water made by 
the joining of three rivulets, ſome ſmaller ſprings, and the 
rains and the ſnow water from the hills: it is about half a 
German mile long, and an eigthth of ſuch a mile broad. The 
ſoil of the bottom is ſand and clay, and the water does not 
ſtagnate, but delivers out two, or more, conſidetable ſtreams, 
and there are good fiſh in it. The water is alſo ſweet, and 
wholeſome to drink, but in the months of June, July, and 
Auguſt, it becomes covered with this green conferva, which 
huts 9k it poiſonous and fatal to all the cattle that drink of it. 
Dogs, cows, and even fowls, drinking of It, certainly die; yet 
the water itſelf is not affected by it, for horſes that are rode 
in to drink beyond the reach of the covering never come 
to any injury; ſo that it is the conferva itſelf; ſwallowed in ſub- 
ſtance, which deſtroys the animals. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 83, 

ConFERVA, in botany. See HAiR-2weed. | 

CONFESSION, 7 in rhetoric, the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called parhomolo See PARHoOMOLoGy. 

CONFIGURATIONS of /alts, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs 
the combinations of the particles of the ſalts of plants, and 
other ſubſtances, into certain figures, on the evaporating the 

water in which they had been diſſolved, fo baſtily as not to 
admit of their ſhootitig into their own regular cryſtals. 

CONFUSED vin, in optics. See VISION. 

CONGE(Cycl.) Cox oꝝ d accorder, i. e. leave to accord, or „is 
uſed in the ſtatute of fines, anno 18. Edw. I. to the following 


purpoie.¶ hen the * is delivered, in preſence of the parties 


1 before juſtices, a Il fay this: Sir, jufttce,conge d'accerder; 
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ond the juſtice ſhall ſay to him, What ſaith Sir R, and ſhall name 


= 
gures, tranſpatent, vitrifiable by a ſtrong fire, 
in, or efferveſcing with acids. 2, The fab 
ſtone found looſe ; theſe are found in form of powder, th 
particles of which, in general, have no tendency to an ww 
ticular figure, but appear to be rudely broken fragments * 
ger maſſes. Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 543. See the articles 4 
. . d CERN: a 
F RIUM, xonoprer, in antiqui „that part of 
naſium where the duſt was kept With which thoſe 2 j 
been anointed, were ſprinkled. It was alſo called za. pi 
Archæol. Græc. I. 1. c. 8. T. 1. p. 38. 888 
CONISTRA, uf. See CoxtSTERIUM. 
CONJUGATE point, in geometry. See Pol xx. 
CONNA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the tree 
1 a the caſſia fiſtula uſed in medicine. Hort. Ma- 
ab. Vol. 1. p. 37. | 
CONNARUS, in . materia medica, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a large ſpecies of jujube. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
CONNATA felia, among botaniſts. See Lear, 
CONNECTING oil. See OL 
CONNOUGH worm. See Wor Bi. 
CONOPEUM, zur, in antiquity, a ſort of net-worx, made 
to keep away flies. 


7 
; and not ſolubſe 


vne of the farties, &c. urræ, or pritt of 


CONGEABLE, from the French conge, (i. e. leave, licence, or 
permiſſion) ſignifies as much as lawful, or lawfully done, or 
done with leave and permiſſion ; as, then entry of the diſſeiſee i: 
congeable. Littl. Sect. 420. 
CONGELATIONS by artificial cold. See ARTIFICIAL freezing. 
CoNGELATION of wines. See WINES. | 
CONGENERES muſculi, in anatomy, are ſuch muſcles in an ani- 
mal body, zs ſerve together to produce the ſame motion; and 
they are ſo called becauſe they aſſiſt one another in their 
action. 
CONGER, in zoology, the name-of the ſea cel, a very voracious 
0 and extremely large fiſh of the ec] kind. 
The name is derived from the Greek »«[y:&-, which is formed 
of a duplication of the adjective ypu©4y- or ygS- voracious, 
. from yp, to devour. 
| It grows to an enormous ſize, four or five cubits being a com- 
mon length with it, and its thickneſs that of a man's thigh. It 
is of a pale grey on the back, and a fine milk white on the bel- 
ly, and has on each fide a ſtrait white line, ſomewhat broad, 
* made as it were of a double row of dots, and running from 
the head to the tail; the top of its back fin is black all the way; 


and in the end of his upper jaw, juſt at the noſe, he has two 
ſhort tubular horns, out of which a mucous liquor may be 


ſqueezed, Their fleſh is very agreeable, but is not eaſy of di- | 


geſtion, Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 112. 
CONGERIES, in rhetoric. See dy ATH RoISMUS. 
CONGESTIONES, in medicine. See STUFFINGS. 
CONGITELLA, in antiquity, half a congins. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
See Concivs, Cycl. 
CONGO money, or Guinea money, a name given to a peculiar 
+ ſpecics of concha veneris, or porcelane ſhell, which paſſes by 
way of money among the natives of thoſe places. It is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the other porcelanes by having a dentated 
mouth, and fix gibbous protuberances on its ſurface. 
CONGREGATIONALISTS, a branch of the independents, 
who agreeing with the preſbyterians in doctrine, do notwith- 
ſtanding reject all church government, beyond that of a fingle 
congregation, under the direction of one paſtor. Hofm, Lex. 
in voc. congregationales, Sce INDt PENDENTS, Cycl. 
CONICH1 HYODON TIES, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by Dr. Hill to a genus of foſſile bodies, called by other 
authors plectronitæ, from their ſuppoſed reſemblance to the 
ſpur of a fighting cock. As this name carricd with it, how- 
ever, no idea of the nature and origin of the body, and as it 
appears very plainly that theſe are the teeth of fithes, though 
our preſent imperfect knowledge in the animal hiſtory is not 
able to aſcertain what ſpecies they belong to; it ſeems more 
rational to call them by a name which at once expreſſes their 
neral origin, and their conic figure. 
hey are of ſeveral varieties of ſhape, but all of the ſame ge- 
neral form, which is an oblong conic figure, broad at the baſe, 
and narrower at the point: they are ſometimes perfectly 
ſtrait, but more uſually a little crooked ; very often they not 
unaptly reſemble the beak of a bird, and ſometimes approach 
to the figure of the lamiodontes, and ſometimes to that of the 
- belemnitz, being, like thoſe bodies, hollowed at the root. 
Some of them terminate in a round, and perfectly ſmooth 
point; others are near the ſummit, ridged on each ſide with a 
prominent edge; and, in ſome, theſe ridges run all the wa 
down the tooth; but this is very rare. Sometimes alſo they 
emulate a ſquared, or pyramidal figure; and ſome of them are 
very broad at the baſe, very ſhort, and rounded at the top, 


uſe. | | 
Their external ſurface is ſometimes ſmooth and gloſſy, as in 
the lamiodontes, but much more frequently they are ridged 
- longitudinally, or from top to bottom, and that ſometimes 
with finer, ſometimes with deeper, or coarſer ſtriæ. They are 


all plainly of the ſame bony ſubſtance with the bufonitæ, or : Fits. 
; CONSPIRATIONE, a writ that lies againſt conſpirators. © 


lycodontes, and ſometimes, though that happens but rarely, 
they are found with their roots, They are of various ſizes, 
from a tenth of an inch to two inches long, and are moſt uſu- 
ally of a bright cheſnut colour, though ſometimes whitiſh, 
- ſometimes blueiſh, and ſometimes quite black. They are found 


in ſome places in the {ſtrata of clay, but more uſually in thoſe | 


of ſtone ; and ſeem, more frequent in England, than in an 
.other of the world. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 645. 2 
CONIFERA falicts face, in botany. See filver Pi NR tree. 
CoN1FERA aiypi folie, in botany. See ſpurge-leav d PINE. 
CONIRA, in botany, a name uſed 
rhis. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 


CONISSALZA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of foflile | - 


bodies; the word is derived from the Greek »o:502axS, powder, 
all the ſpecies of bodies of this claſs being found like' com- 
mon ſand, in form of powder, have been uſually confounded to- 
gether, under the common name of ſands. The ceniſſalæ are 
defined to be ſtones of a differently debaſed, cryſtalline, or ſpar- 
ry. matter, but always found in form of ſmall and diſunited 
particles, great numbers of which being amaſſed together, form 
a kind of powder. 6.4 | | arr! 
Of this'claſs of bodies there are two Uiſtin& and large genera. 
1. The ſands properly fo called, which are compoſed of par- 
ticles all appearing to have a tendency to the ſame regular fi- 


CONSENT, (Cycd.) in medicine. 


ſeeming as if they had had the points worn down by long | 


in age, to appeal men of felony, whereby they are im 


by ſome authors for the myr- 


' CONSTAT (Cycl.) is held to be ſuperior to a 


The word comes from ww, a fly. 
CONSCRIBED is ſometimes uſed for circumſcribed. Harri. 
See CIRCUMSCRIBING, Cyc/. 


CONSECRATRIX, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to the common iris paluſtris, or yellow flag flower, Ger, 

Emac Ind. 2. 

See SYMPATHY. 

CONSEUQUEN IE, Coxs EzA, or in ConsEQUENzZA, in 
the Italian muſic. A part of a fugue, or canon, is ſaid to be 
in conſeguenxa, when it follows the firſt part called the guide, 
imitating its motions, notes, and figures. Broff, Dict. Muſ. 
in voc. 

CONSERVATOR (Cycl.) — CoxsERvaToR of the truce, ord 
ſafe conducts; conſervator induciarum, & ſaluorum regis an- 
duttuum, was an officer appointed in every ſea-port, under the 
king's letters patent. His charge was to enquire of all offences 
committed againſt the king's truce, and ſafe - conducts upon the 
main ſea, out of the franchiſes of the cinque-ports, as the ad- 
mirals were wont to do, and ſuch other things as are declared 
anno 2 Hen. V. cap. 6. Touching this matter, ſee alſo Stat. 
4. Hen. V. cap. 7. 1 

CONSERVATORY, (Oe) is ſometimes uſed for a place to 
preſerve ſnow and ice. Phil. 'Tranſ. No 8, p. 140. See So 
and Icx. 

CONSISTENTES, in church hiſtory, a kind of penitents who 
were allowed to aſſiſt at prayers, but could not be admitted to 
receive the ſacrament. See Hofm. Lex. in voc. 

CONSOLIDATION (Cyc!.) — Among the many inſtances of 
the conſolidating power of blood and raw fleſh, we have a very 
remarkable one in Bartholine's medical obſervations, which 
is, that a man being condemned to have his noſe cut off by 
the hand of the common executioner, the friends who were to 
be preſent, provided a warm loaf of new bread, which was 
cut in the middle, and the noſe received in it, as it fell from 
the face; the noſe was, after this, nicely placed on the face 
again, and being ſewed on, the whole, in time, conſolidated; 
and left no more marks of the ignominy than the ſcar round 
the whole noſe, and the marks of the ſtitches. 1 

CONSONANCE (Cycl.) is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a ſoun 
ariſing from ſeveral others ſounding together, whether ale“ 
able, or diſagreeable to the ear. Euler. Tentam. Nov. The- 
or. Muſ. p. 57. | 7 
In this ſenſe conſonan:e may be divided into concord and 0il- 
cord. Id. p 62. F. 14. See Concor, and DiscoRD, C. 

CON SONAN TE, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to fignify co 
cords, or thoſe intervals which afford pleaſure, be the) — 

perfect, as the fifth and eighth, or imperfect, as the third, ſixtt» 
&c. Broſſ. Dit. Muſ. in voc. See OcTavr, &c. 
Nat. Br. fol. 114. d. Compton, Juriſd. 
r aan . hat do 

CONSPIRATORS, according to the ſtatute, are thoſe t a 
confederate, or bind themſelves by oath, covenant, ot 8 ſe 
alliance, that every of them ſhall aid, and bear * L 
ly and maliciouſly, to indite, or cauſe to indite, Or J 


move, or maintain pleas: and all ſuch as cauſe e. N 

and fore grieved: and ſuch às retain men in the —_ 
with liberties, or fees, to maintain their malicious enter pr 
and this extendeth as well to the takers, as the give. 8 
ſtewards, and bailiffs, of great lords, whieh, by their * 7 * 

ry, office, or power, undertake to bear, or maintain di 


PT ouc 
pleas, or debates, that concern other parties than ſuch Tos. if 


the eſtate of their lords; or themſelves. Anno 33 
Stat. 2. 2. Inſt. fol. 384 and 562. 


fol. 209- Regilte' 


' CONSTANT (Cel) & Coxsr ant quantity, in geo = 


that which remains the ſame, while others increaſe ors Mi 
Thus, the ſemi-diameter of a circle is a conffart gu d tde 
while the abſciſs and ſemi-ordinates increaſe, It 7 


ſame. q certifi ate; bd 


4 . . „ . t , 
cauſe this may err or fail in its contents, that, cane fig 


CON 


19 5 - + but what is evident upon record. Alſo the 

— — . the great ſeal of the inrolment of any 
on atent, is called a conſlat. Coke on Littl. fol. 225. b. 
The i Ference between a conſlat, inſpeximus, and vidimus, is 
treated of at large in Page's caſe, Coke's <. report. 


. Ni. A conſtipation, or obſtinate coſtive- 
d 143 by Dr 3 4 be firſt or 1:{t owing to, 
I „ with, a kind of palſy of the inteſtines, and may 
netimes be cured by fomenting the belly with wine, in which 
= atics have been boiled, and drinking a little of the ſame 
ane pulſe is flow, and the body cool. This diſorder, to 
of long continuance, and come to a dangerous height, has been 
er by a cold pediluvium, and by placing the patient with 
his bare ſoles on a cold floor, and daſhing his feet, legs, and 
thighs, with cold water. See Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. Abrid. Vol. 

240, ſeq. : 
CONSTITUENT farts, in chemiſtry. The coſtituent parts of 
bodies are their diſſimilar parts, or principles, into which they 
may be reſolved, by the rules of that art. They are thus 
called in diſtinction from the integrant parts of bodies, which 
are parts of the ſame nature and properties with the bodies 
themſelves. Thus quickſilver, diſſolved by aqua fortis, may be 
ſeparated from the diluted menſtruum, by means of a copper 
plate, in its own form; this therefore was only divided into its 
integrant parts : but cinnabar reſolved by chemiſtry into ſul- 
phur and mercury, is divided into its conſlituent parts, neither 
of theſe, nor any particle of them being cinnabar, or having its 
roperties. Shaw's Lectures, p 15. : 
CONSTRICTOR, (Cycl.) in anatomy, a name given by Spi- 
gelius, and ſome others, to a muſcle now very well known by 

the name of the ſphinfer ani. f 
CoxsrR⁵ToR cunni, in anatomy, the name given by Albinus 

to a muſcle called by others the ſphin#er vaginæ; by ſome 
the orbicularis pudendi, and the inferior clitoridis muſculus, 
See SPHINCTER. 

CONSUALEs lud, among the Romans, tbe ſame with Circenſes 
ludi, See CIRCENSES lud, Cyl. : 
CONSUL (Cycl.) — The right of convoking the ſenate in antient 

Rome, on all occaſions, belonged of courſe to the conſuls. as 

the ſupreme magiſtrates of the city *, which, in their abſence, 

devolved regularly to the next magiſtrates in dignity, the præ- 
tors, and the tribunes d. — [* Vid. A. Gell. 14. 7. * Cic. Ep. 

Fam. X. 12. See TR1BU«E, Oel. and Suppl. 
CONSUMPTION. See PRYHIS is. 
CONTAGION (Cycl.) — In times of peſtilential contagion, the 

phyſician, and others who attend upon the ſick, are in the moſt 

imminent danger of falling into the ſame condition ; nor have 
any of the ſo much boaſted preſervatives againſt this been 
found of any conſequence ; on the contrary, the very remedies, 
many of them at leaſh, which have been contrived on this oc- 
caſion, are very dangerous when lodged in imprudent hands, 
as well as uſeleſs and improper in all. The beſt methods of 
ſafety are firſt never to viſit a patient in any infectious diſor- 
der when one is faſting, but ſome generous wine ought always 
to be drank firſt. Some are of opinion that it is proper to eat 
| hiſt a piece of bread and butter, ſoaked in vinegar, either ſim- 
ple, or with rue firſt ſtamped in it. When one is in the pa- 
ticnt's apartment, great care is to be taken never to eat or drink 
there, nor to ſwallow one's ſpittle; and it is no idle cuſtom 
in thoſe who are continually in the infected room to chew ze- 
doary, myrrh, angelica, cinnamon, or the like warm and aro- 
matic drugs ; for all theſe things promote a plentiful diſcharge 
of ſaliva from the mouth, which it is certain, when ſwallowed 
cannot but often carry peſtilential particles down with it into 
the ſtomach, whence they will eafily find their way into the 
blood. It may be added as a good rule, thatwe never ſtay 
too long in an infected room; for a conſtitution that could 
have reliſted the contagion for a ſmall time, may eaſily be over- 
powered by too long a continuance in the way of it. 
er one is returned home from a viſit of this kind, it is always 
Proper to waſh one's hands and mouth with vinegar and water; 
to change cloths, hanging the former in the air, and then to 
drink ſome warm liquor, as tea of ſcordium, ſage, or other 
herbs of that kind, or, in their place, coffce ; for this opens 
© pores, and if any ſmall quantity of the peſtilential virus 
ſhould have mixed itſelf with the blood, expels it by a gentle 
perſpiration, It may be alſo of great aſſiſtance to all about the 
= for preventing them from being infected, to hold frequent- 
ſpunges dipt in vinegar to their noſes, and frequently to 
AE Viriegar on a red hot iron, in the room, to correct and 
CONTA * * Heiſter's Surgery, p. 201. | 
As in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
ant which produces the faba Sancti Ignatii, or St. Ignatius's 
CONT Plukenet, Mantiff. p 0. | e hs 
| _ in ome a kind of horſemen, whoſe chief ar- 
0 ON TIC the contus, a ind of long ſpear. 
It differs ft the relation of bodies touching one another. 
banks 2 continuity, which is the immediate union of the 
diſtin 0 2 compoſe any natural body ; ſo that it cannot be 
ON mes where one begins, and the other ends. 
ſuch fey, NT fevers, a term uſed by medical writers to ex 
"te S 433 continue through their Whole courſe exactly in 
e tenor in 


UPPL, V which they begun, without che leaſt viſible 


OL. I. 
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ConTRARY flexure, or 
CONTRE queue d hironde, in fortification, See 


CONTUS, in anti 


CON 


intermiſſion : they are thus called in oppoſition to the continu- 
ous fevers, which, though they never regularly go off ſo as to 
have intermiſſions, yet have frequent remiſſions. Of the num- 
ber of continent fevers are the ephemera, whether it be ſtrictly 
diary, or continues more days; alſo the Hjnocha, which is called 


the continent fever, by way of eminence. Junker's Con ſp. 
Med. p. 252. 


CONTINGENCY VJ lead, in the writers of the laws of Scot- 
land, is uſed for proximity of blood. Bayne, Crim. Law. p. 48. 

CONTINUAL (Ol.) CON r1xvuaAL prop:rtionals. Whan in a 
ſeries of quantities, the firſt is to the ſecond as the ſecond to 
the third, and the third to the fourth, and the fourth to the 
fifth, &c, they are called co tin:ual proportionuls, | 

CON TINUATO), in the Italian muſic, is uſed to direct a ſinger, 
or player, to-continue or hold on a ſound, in equal ſtrength or 
manner; or to continue a movement in an equal degree of 
time all the way. Breſſ. Dict. Muſ in voc. 

CONTINUED (cl.) — Cox NED ice, or focle, in archi- 
tecture. See SOCLE, Cycl. 

CONTINUITY (Cyc.) — An eminent mathematician has ſup- 
poſed what he calls a law of continuity to obtain in the uni- 
verſe, by which law every thing that is executed or done in na- 
ture, is done by infinitely ſmall degrees. He urges, that good 
ſenſe dictates this truth, natura non peratur per ſaltum, or that 
nothing can paſs from one extreme to another, without paſting 
through all the intermediate degrees. Bern:ul/; Opera, Tom. 
2. p. 9, ſeq. 

This law ſeems ſubject todifficulties. Rigourouſly taken, it ſup- 
poſes actual, and yet infinitely ſmall changes, which ſome phi- 
| loſophers cannot reliſh ; and if we ſuppoſe changes only im- 
perceptible to our ſenſes, but finite, the law of c ntinuity is no 
leſs violated,than if the univerſe were to be ſuddenly deftroyed, 
as M. Maupertuis juſtly obſerves. Mem, de Acad. de Berlin. 
Tom. 2. p. 284. : 
This law of continuity led Mr. Bernoulli to reject all hard-bo- 
dies, as chimeras, and naturally impoſſible. Sce Harp-b:dtes. 

CONTINUO, in the Italian muſic, is ſometimes applied to baſ/o, 
to ſignify the thorough baſs. Thus bafſ> continus, is the conti- 
nual, or thorough baſs. It is ſometimes marked in muſic 
books by the letters B. C. Grafſin, Muſ. Dict. in voc. | 

ConTIvuo is alſo uſed for a ſpecies of harmony mentioned by 
Julius Pollux, and which, ſays Zarlino, anſwers to. the perpe- 
tual burden of our bag-pipes, which now and then muſt be 
harmonious. Brefſ. Dit. Muſ. p. 23. See DEScAxN ro. 

CONTINUOUS fevers, a term uſed by the medical writers to 
expreſs ſuch fevers as have no intermiſſions, but have ſome ſort 
of regular remiſſions from the violence of their ſymptoms eve- 
ry day. They are thus called by way of diſtinction from the 
continent fevers, which never have the leaſt remiſſions. 

Of the number of continu»us fevers, are the guoti.iana conti - 
nua, and the catarrhal fevers, which are more violent every da 
toward evening, and are much more mild in the middle of the 
day. Tunker's Conſp. Med. p. 252. | 

CONTOPACTAE, Korworawics, in antiquity, a fort of artiſts 
who ſupported a pole on their foreheads ſo firmly, that boys 
could play, dance, and wreſtle together on it. Hfm. Lex. 
in voc. who quotes St. Chryſoſtom. | | 

CONTOR, or CvnToR, a bird of Peru, ſaid to be the largeſt 
in the world. With its wings expanded, it meaſures 16 feet 
from the tip. of the one to the other ; a ſingle feather of it is 
four feet two inches long; its beak is ſtrong enough to tear off 
the hide, and rip up the bowels of an ox. Iwo of them will 
attempt a bull, and devour him. Phil. Tranſ. No 208. p. 61. 

CONTRA forman collationis, was a writ that lay againſt an ab- 

bot, or his ſucceſſor for him, or his heir, who had given land 
to an abbey, for certain good uſes, and found a feoffment made 
thereon by the abbot, with aſſent of the tenants, to the diſ- 
inheriſon of the houſe and church. This was founded on the 
ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. c. 41. See Reg. of writs, fol. 238. and 
Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 210. 

ConTRA formam Feoffamenti, a writ that lies for the heir of a te- 
nant, enfeoffed of certain lands, or tenements, by charter of 

- feoffment of a lord, to make certain ſervices and ſuits to his 
court, and is afterwards diſtrained for more than is contained 
in N charter. Reg. of Writs, fol. 176. Old. Nat. Br. 
fol. 162. 

CONTRARY {Cyc.) — ConTRATY propoſitions, in logic, uni- 
verſal propoſitions, one of which affirms, and the other denies, 

the ſame predicate of the ſame ſubject ; as every ſquare 15 a pa- 

rallelogram, and no ſquare is a parailelogram. Theſe propoſi- 
tions differ in: quality, but not in quantity, and therefore are 
diſtinguiſhed from contradictory propoſitions, which differ in 

quantity and qual'ty. See CONTRADIC1 oRY, Cycl. d 


Contrary propoſitions cannot be both true, but may both 
falſe : whereas, in contradict 


ory propoſitions, one is neceſſaril 
true, and the other falſe. def ; . / 
flexim. See PornT of contrary flexure. 


Qutgve & aron- 
de, Cycl. where queue d aronde is co y written for queue 


d' hironde, or rather, queue d hirondelle, which is French, and 
imports a ſwallow's tail. | 


Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 


quitys a long ſpear, chiefly uſed by the horſe. 


Had 1 . CON. 
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CONTUSIONS Ce.) — When the ſmal! veſſels, and fibres 
have been broken by a contuſion, the fluids that were contained | 


CON 


in them will be forced out, and hence will proceed obſtructi- 
ons, corruptions, inflammation, and ulcers, or even a gangrene, 
in proportion to the violence of the cauſe, and the nature of the 
affected part When a bony part is the ſubject of a contuſion, 
the ſame miſchiefs will enſue from the i jury inflicted on the 
rioſteum, as happen to the pericranium in wounds of the 
ead z and when the medullary juice of the bones 1s affected, 
very violent diſorders are to be expected, though the bone is 
not fractured. When contiſſons happen on the joints, they 
uſually bring on violent pains and inflammations, convulſions, 
angrenes, ſphacelus, rigidity of the limbs, and caries ; and the 
me miſchiefs will indeed ſometimes happen ſrom centuſions of 
the muſcular parts. When the internal parts are contuſed 
__ miſchiefs uſually enſue ; but theſe entirely depend upon 
e nature of the injured part : theſe are ſometimes inflamma- 
tions, ruptures of the veſſels, varixes, aneuriſms, hxmorrhages, 
ſtagnation of the fluids, corruption, gangrene, and ſuppuration, 
and very often death, is the neceſſary attendant on theſe ſym- 
ptoms. When the head receives a conſiderable contu/ron, the 


ſenſes are taken away, the limbs become either convulſed, or 


rigid, and death preſently follows. In contuſions of the thorax, 
a difficulty of breathing follows, with ſpitting of blood, fainting 
fits, inflammation, and ulcers of the lungs, and death. After 
contuſions of the abdomen we may expect vomitings of blood, 
inflammations, ſuppurations, or gangrenes of the viſcera, and 
at length death; but if any large internal veſſel is burſt by the 
blow, it is no wonder if the patient dies upon the ſpot, even 
though there be no mark of violence left upon the external 

parts. Laſtly, if the eye is contuſed, tumor and inflam- 
mation will ſucceed, and frequently loſs of ſight. 

Theſe are the effects of violent contuſions on the different parts. 
In the cure of ſlight contu/ions the principal care is to divide 
the inſpiſſated fluids, and prevent the parts from ſuppurating, or 

being affected by the gangrenes: this may be done by hot wine, 
ſpirit of wine, ſpirit of wine with camphor, or Hungary water; 
or by applying cold water, or vinegar mixed with falt, to the 
part; or by clapping a broad piece of money, or a plate of 
lead, upon the tumor, and faſtening it on with a very tight 


+ bandage : or linnen rags dipped in freſh warm urine ſhould be 


applied to the part. Theſe different methods ſucceed very 


weil in tumors of the foreheads of children from falls, or any 


other flight contuſion in perſons of a tender make. 


Larger contufions are to be fomented with decoctions of the 
- warm herbs, as ſcordium, ſavin, ſouthernwood, and ſuch like, 


either alone, or mixed with wine, or with ſalt water; great 
benefit alſo ariſes from the applying to the parts a ſpunge dip'd 
in a decoction of Venice ſoap made in freſh urine, or warm 
applications of lime water, ſpirit of wine camphorated, vinegar 
with li and vinegar with carraway ſeeds boiled in it. 
But when the contuſion is fo violent that it is apparently im- 
poſſible to divide the ſtagnating fluids, and return them into 


circulation, and the parts are tending towards a gangrene, they 


muſt be ſcarify'd without delay, and by this means the ſtag- 
- nating fluids will be let out, and all danger of ſuppuration and 


| 2 prevented. After ſcarification warm fomentations 
are 


o be uſed, and the tumor ſhould be well rubbed with warm 


cloths before it is fomented, which will keep the blood in its 
fluid ſtate; or, if it is already concreted, will divide it, and 
- make it fit to return to the veſſels, or, at leaſt, to eſcape thro” 


the pores of the ſkin. Into all theſe fomentations it is very 


proper to put wine, or ſpirit of wine, or elſe ſome other ſpirit- 


ous liquor; but if theſe are not to be had, ſalt water is to be 


uſed, which, if you are not near the ſea, may be had by add- 
ing a handful of ſalt to a quart of water: attenuating decoc- 
tions muſt alſo be taken inwardly, and bleeding, eſpecially in 


plethoric habits, is extremely neceſſ⸗ 


ary. 
It ſometimes happens, when the contuſed parts lie very vey, or 


when the ſurgeon does not uſe the proper means, or the patient 


"refuſes to ſubmit to proper treatment, that the ſtagnating fluids 


will corrupt and ſuppurate. When a ſuppuration on theſe occa- 


ſions is once begun, it muſt be carried on and forwarded b 


-emollient cataplaſms,made of mallow,marſhmallow,and white. 


. lilly roots, linſeed, fænugreek ſeed, pellitory, mercury, and other 


berbs of that kind, with crumbs of bread, and the emollient 


- oils of lillies, chamomile, &c. Theſe mult be laid on the part 


as hot as they can be born ; and ſometimes it is neceffary to 
add the warm herbs, ſuch as onions, &c. and the gums, as 
galbanum, ammoniacum, and the others of that kind. Some- 


| times, in finall contufons, a plaiſter of diachylon with the 
without any other application, will anſwer the purpoſe. 


When the whiteneſs and foftneſs of the tumor evidently ſhew 


that the matter is formed, and i to be diſcharged, the part is to 


be laid open with a knife, alt, after the diſcharge of the matter 


muſt be healed in the common way. Large wei gre are fre- 
and pangrenes : 


quently attended with violent inflammations | 


in this caſe numerous and deep incifions muſt de made on the 
part, und che wounds dreſſed with Venice treacle, ſoſtened 
wich ſpirit of wine with campher, applying at the fame time 


externally the warm fomentations. And the are 


from very large and deſperate comte, abſolutely ſphacdiared, 


the limb m . 8 p. 92. : 
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| ConTvs1oNs of the cranium. When the craniu 


. . — = | ) 
contufed, it will be diſcovered by the tumor and * 7 


the part, by the ſeparation of the integuments fr | 
nium, and by the collection of ta —— . 
pears to be confined under the ſkin. S this caſe you ar +4 
endeavour to divide the confined fluids, by attenuatin _ 
cines externally applied, or to diſcharge them by Ra $4 
opening with a knife; or, laſtly, to bring them to l 
When the extravaſation of fluids is very conſiderable, it is belt t 
diſcharge the greateſt part of them inſtantly by inciſions = 
what remains will then eafily be diſperſed. F omentation 
and medicated bags of the warm herbs, rue, wormwood fy 
vin, ſcordium, &c. quilted into bags, and boiled in wine, or 1 
water, with a mixture of ſpirit of wine, or malt or melaſſes 
ſpirit. But where it is found impracticable to divide and * 
tenuate the ſtagnating fluids, the ſuppuration of them muſt be 
attempted ; and if the contuſſon have been but ſmall, after the 
ſuppuration is formed, and the matter diſcharged, the wound 
will eafily heal, by the application of a vulnerary balſam. 
In violent contuſſans, when there is no opening, oy but a ver 
ſmall one, the wound muſt be enlarged with the knife, t 
prevent the neighbouring parts from being corroded ; aid by 
this means the wound will be eaſily cleaned, and the cure per- 
formed by the method before laid down. When the peri- 
cranium is wounded, but not in ſo great a degree as to lay the 
cranium bare, the wound is to be dreſſed with warm half. 
mic medicines. But where the cranium is expoſed and laid 
bare, its external lamella being robbed of its nouriſhment, b 
the deſtruction of the veſſels by which it was conſtantly ſup- 
plied, it will loſe its natural colour, and become yellow, lid, 
black, and, by degrees, ſeparate from the neighbouring parts, 
and exfoliate, which will greatly protract the cure of the 
wound. To haſten this exfoliation, the ſurgeon ought to 
bore ſeveral holes thro' the denudated part, as deep as the di- 
ploe, with an awl. or ſuch like inſtrument. This operation not 
only forwards the exfoliation of the part, but makes way alſo 
for the ſprouting up of new veſſels. The dreſſing, which 
ought to be repeated each time with great expedition, is to be 
applied in the following manner : when the wound is well 
cleaned, pledgits thoroughly ſaturated with the mild balſamics, 
with the addition of a ſmall quantity of honey of roſes, are 
to be laid upon the injured part of the cranium ; over theſe a 
ſticking plaiſter is to be applied; and over that, the proper 
bolſter and bandage. Theſe applications ſhould be continued 
till the cranium appears ſound, and the wound in a condition 
to heal. Heifter's Surg. p. 84. 

CoNnTUSIONS of the eye. See the article Eye. 

CONVENTION, in our law books, is uſed when a parliament 
is called, which ſits and is diſſolved without any act paſſed, or 

8 given. It is then ſaid not to be aſeſſion of parliament, 

ut a convention. 4 Inſt. 38. See Raym, 187, Lev. 44% 

2 Kebl. 529. 

ConvenTIOn of Rowen, the ſame with burſe of Rouen. Sc 
the article Burse. 

CONVERSOS (Cycl.)— The Jews here in England were for- 
ly called conwerfos ; viz. becauſe they were converted to the 
chriſtian religion. Henry III. built a houſe for them in Lon- 
don,and allowed them a competent proviſion or ſubſiſtence , for 
their lives ; and this houſe was called Domus converſorum. Ls 
mentioned by our hiſtorians, Matt. Paris, and Matt. Weſm. 
anno 1244. But by reaſon of the vaſt expences of the wa 
and the increaſe of theſe converts, they became a burthen t 
the crown; and therefore they were placed in abbeys and 
monaſteries, for their ſupport and maintainance. But the Jews 
being afterwards baniſhed, Edward III. in the fifty-firlt ye 
of. his reign, gave this houſe for the keeping of the rolls ; and 
it i the ſame which is at this time enjoyed by the maſter of th 
rolls. h 

CONVERTIBILITY of ſpirits into one another. See SPIRITS. 

CONULUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of the 
echinodermata, of the general claſs of the fibulæ. Theſe ar 
raifed from a circular baſe into a taller aud more pointed,.0! 
a ſhorter and more obtuſe cone. The echinitz ef this gelbe 
have been called by authors 2 lee, and by 10: 
bufonite ; and are generally known in Engliſh by the 2 
cap-ftones. Of theſe there are four ſpecies: 1- The 4. 
galerus, or white-hat ſtone, found foffile in our chalk-p* 
2. The globulus. 3. The nodus, the ſeries of the N 
which are flexuous, and make the ſuperficies ſomewhat 55 
boſe. 4. The hulla, the orders of lines in which are fra 
and reſemble a button. Klein's Echinod. + 

CONVOLVULUS, $indweed, in botany, the name of aver) = 
— of plants, which ſome haveall made ouch layger bat 

really is, by making every climbing plant belong to it.. . 
The Gn e, e of e properly a of. 
ed, are theſe ; they have flowers conſiſting only wide 
each, formed into the ſhape of a bell, and uſually ve" © 
nut the month. From the cup of the flower ariſes aP! 105 
ed to the lower part of the flower, in the manner 0 s 
this ripens into a roundiſh membranaceous fruit W. cap 
ufually furrounded by che cup, and in ſome ſpecies u. _ Fl 
ſular, in others tricapſular, and contains ſeeds u 


/ Angular Bgure. See ad. 1. of BotaGy, Clas 1+ £697 BY 
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ocies of corveluulus are theſe: 1. The common great 
28 2. The great purple · flowered kind. 3. The 
reat bindweed, with variegated flowers. 4. The great ſea 
| Find, with auriculated leaves. 5. The purple-flowered, = 
row-headed leav'd king 6. The purple-flowered round-leav 
one. 7. The Indian white-flowered one. 8. The Indian, 
variegated, flowered kind, with white ſeeds. 9. The violet- 
leav'd purple one. 10. The yellow many-flowered one. 
11. The round-leav'd, white, many-flowered one. 12. The 
hairy yellow flowered one, with a purple baſe. 13. The large 
ſea kind, with cordated leaves, and a large purple flower. 
14. The large American kind, with very large leaves, and a 
great white flower. 15. The purging ſea kind, with a leaf 
like ſorrel, and a ſnow-white flower. 16. The purging ſca 
kind, with a roundiſh leaf, and a purple flower. 17. The 
Ceylon ſea kind, with a thick heart faſhioned leaf. 18. The 
Italian ſea kind, with a ſinuated leaf. 19. l he round-leav'd 
ſea kind, commonly, but improperly, called ſoldanella. 20 The 
{mall roſe flowered field bindweed. 21. The ſmall field kind, 
with a purple flower with white rays. 22. The little white- 
flowered field kind. 23. The little field kind, with a white 
tower, and purple umbo. 24. The little field kind, with a 
white flower, ſtreaked with red. 25. The ſmall held kind, 
with auriculated leaves. 26. The ſmall branched kind. 
27. The blue-flowered Portugal bindweed. 28. The ſmall 
African kind. 29. The dwarf African kind. 30. | he {mall 
bindweed, with very ſmall auriculated lowers. 31. The Syrian 
bindweed, called ſcammony. 32. The ſcammony-leav'd bin 
weed. 32. The long- rooted ſcammony bindivecd. 34. L 
ſmall Syrian kind. 35. The upright kind, with toad - flax 
leaves. 36. The ſmaller kind, with toad-flax leaves. 37. The 
little creeping ſilvery bindweed, which has ſcarce any ſtalk. 
38. The umbellated, erect, ſilvery bindweed, called by many 
authors cneorum, and dorycnium. 39. The creeping, umbel- 
lated, ſilvery bindweed, called by many /ichnis campan ilæ flore, 
the bell-flowered lichnis; and campanula lichnidea by John 
Bauhine. 40. The branched hoary kind, with leaves like thoſe 
of mouſe-ear, called by many ce{/ampelus ramoſus. 41. The 
ſmall hairy American kind, with ciſtus leaves. 42. The blue> 
flowered creeping kind, with leaves like thoſe of moneywort. 
43. The blue-flowered kind, with angular and ivy-like leaves. 
44. The broad leaved, angular, ivy-leav'd kind, with blue 
flowers. 45. The hairy, ivy-leav'd, Indian bindweed. 46. The 
great alated Indian kind, with leaves like thoſe of marſhmal- 
lows, and whoſe root is the turbith of the ſhops. 47. The 
great American bindzweed, called mechoacan. 48. The thick- 
rooted, ſeven-leay'd, American kind, with ſcarlet flowers. 
49. The white-flowered, jagged leav'd, ſea bindweed' of Ame- 
rica. 50. The great, many-Jeav'd, American bindweed, with 
a red flower, and red fruit. 51. The five-leav d American 
kind, with ſmooth dentated leaves, and hairy tendrils. 52. The 
hve-leav'd or ſix-leav'd hairy, great, American kind. 5 3. The 
ſmaller five or fix-leav'd hairy bindiuced of Ceylon. 54. The 
imooth kin, with multifid leaves 55. The elegant foreign 
2 Wy like thoſe of betony. 56. The elegantſilvery 
maweed, with leaves very deeply cut. Tourn. Inſt. p. 84, 85. 
CONVULSIONS. See 8718. e 
ONVULSIONS of infants. See INFANT. 
CONYZA N | | 
COOMINGS, in ſhip-building. See Coamines. 
COOPER, on board a ſhip, the perſon that looks to the caſks, 
and all other veſſels, for beer, water, or any other liquor. He 
— mate under him. 
„in Zoology. See FuLica. | 
COPE, (Cycl.) — miners, is ſixpence for every load of 
ore, nine diſhes making one load. Houghton's Compl. Miner, 
a in the Explan. of the Terms. 
OPHOSIS, in medical writers, is uſed for deafneſs, whether 
5 or perfect, from what cauſe ſoever. | 
a word is Greek, derived from xo:w, ſurdus fum. Blanc. 
Ges ile, in rhetoric. See MacRoLoGy and DIc rio. 
d, in medical writers, is uſed for a wearineſs of the body, 
en the muſcles, or their fibres rather, are loaded and ob- 


ſtructed with viſcous humours, ſo as to render them unfit for |* 


motion, Blanc, 


COPPEL, (Cyl) in metallurgy, is a veſſel of great uſe in the 
Jing of metals. It muſt be made of a matter that will 
_— melted metals, ſo long as they are in their true me- 
ie ſtate, but will abſorb them, as well as all other bodies, 
Ty they are vitrified, 
ned which coppels are to be made, muſt be choſen, 
3 - _ ſuch as can reſiſt the ſtrongeſt fire, ſuch as will not 
_ = y into glaſs with vitrifiable bodies, as glaſs of lead, &c. 
— uch 23 may be reduced into a well coherent, tho porous 
I OY beſt earth for this purpoſe is found to be that which 
ec calcined bones of all animals, a very few excepted, 
ly ſwines bones 3 for a coppel made of the bones ot this 


c a Ar 
—— is found to receive ſomething metallic into it, at the | 


— © time that it abſorbs the glaſs. * 

2 thoſe of calves, horſes, ſheep, and oxen; and of 
had ee ow are always to be preferred, as they are 

| cined, eſpecially fuch - 
3 y as have been long ex 


The beſt bones for this 


calcination of theſe bones is to be made in an open fire, 


= 


——- 
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for a few hours or more, according to their ſize, and ſuch ſhould 
be choſen as have leaſt fat about them. The calcination is 
known to be perfect, when there is not a black ſpot remaining, 
either on the outſide of the bone, or within it, when broken. 
When the bones are perfectly calcined, they muſt be reduced 
to a very fine powder, either by grinding on a porphyry, or 
ſifting thro' a fine ſieve, after beating. This powder mult be alſo 
caretully wathed in warm water; for during the calcination, 
the bones become almoſt always impregnated with the ſalt of 
the athes of the fuel. | 
This powder is called by ſome clar, and is an excellent ſub- 
ſtance for coppe/s. The bones of fiſhes, when ſmall, are yet 
more eafily calcined than thoſe of other animals: this may be 
done with eaſe in an open earthen veſſel, and the powder of 
theſe is preferable even to the former. 

Parget, or plaiſter of Paris, made of various kinds of ſpar, tho 
all kinds will not do for this purpoſe, is alſo excellent : but as 
there are ſome ſorts of ſpar which will not afford a proper 
plaiſter, it is proper to try in a ſmall quantity firſt, "The cal- 
cination is to be made in an earthen veſſel, covered with a 
tile, in an open fire. The ſpar crackles a little with the heat, 
and when this noiſe is over, the calcination is perfect. 

As the preparation of bone- aſhes for this uſe, however, is te- 
dious, and the proper ſorts of ſpar not always or every where 
to be had, the want of them may be ſupplied with the aſhes 
of vegetables, properly prepared: but, leſt the coppels ſhould 
vitrify, by reaſon of the alkaline ſalt in theſe aſhes, the fol- 
lowing method muſt be obſerved in their preparation : 

Walſh off the lighteſt and fineſt part of the aſhes from hot 
wood embers, with warm water, thro' a fieve, that the hneſt 
part of the aſhes may not fly away, nor any of the embers be 
mixed among them; pour upon this duſt pure boiling water, 
and ſtir it with a ſtick : when the aſhes have ſubtided, decant 
off the water, and pour on freſh boiling water, ſtirring all 
together, as before: when this has ſettled, decant it off again; 
and repeat this operation with freſh water every time, till the 
water have not the leaſt taſte of the ſalt, but is pertectly inſipid. 
When this laft water is decanted off, add a freſh quantity; ftir 
the aſhes thoroughly up, and after eight, ten, or twelve ſeconds, 
pour off the liquor, as yet thick with the athes, into a clean 
veſſel: part of the afhes will now remain in the former vellel ; 
on theſe pour more water, ſtir them, and, after a ſhort reſt, 
pour off as before into the other veſſel. Repeat this, till in 
the firſt veſſel there remains only a little ſandy matter, or a few 
coarſer particles. Let the waſhed aſhes now ſtand, till the 
water is perfectly clear above them ; then decant this carefully 
off, and you will find theſe aſhes now become a good earth 
for this uſe, and free from redundant ſalt and oil, and immu- 
table by fire. Theſe, however, if made into a paſte, and rolled 
into ſmall balls, and burnt again in a potter's oven, and then 
waſhed anew, become purer and better ſtill. | | 
Finally, put a ſmall quantity of the aſhes of beaſt or fiſh bones, 
into a very clean earthen veſſel, and calcine them a ſecond time, 
for a few hours, in a molt violent fire; afterwards waſh them 
with water, and grind them to a perfectly fine powder on a 
porphyry, and keep this preparation, as alſo each of the 
others, ſeparate, for the more or leſs nice uſes. I his laſt is 
the preparation properly called car, or claer, by the German 
metallurgiſts. | | 
The hollow of the coppels, which is to contain the metal, muſt 
be a ſpherical ſegment, and not very deep: firſt, that the ſur- 
face of the melted maſs, be it ever ſo ſmall, be diſtinctly viſible 
to the artificer's eye; and, ſecondly, that the metal left in that 
cavity, may melt together into one globule. But the outſides 
of the coppe! muſt be only a ſmall matter convergent towards 
the baſis, like a truncated cone, that it may ſtand firmly on its 
baſe : and that this figure may be regularly given to theſe veſ- 
fels, it is convenient to have copper or braſs moulds for the 
making them. See Tab. of Chemiſtry, Ne 24. 5 

Now to make coppels from theſe preparations, take bone- aſhes 
of beaſts or ſhes, either alone, or take two parts of wood-" 
afhes to one part of-theſe, and mix them perfectly in a marble 
mortar, or on a porphyry or levigating ſtone; then add to the 
mixture, by very ſmall quantities, juſt ſo mucti either of pure 
water, or of the whites of eggs diluted with water, as will be 
neceſſary to make the matter ſtick together, when ſtrongly 
preſſed between the fingers : and great caution muſt be uſed, 
nat to exceed or fall ſhort of this exact proportion of the fluid. 
uſe the calcined ſpar, it muſt be made up with a ſolu- 


Put a ſufficient quantity of this matter, thus wetted, into a 
ſmall mortar, ſupported on a firm prop, and preſs down the 
matter cloſely with your fingers, that the capacity of the mor · 
tar may be quite full: lay the reſt aſide. 
Then put the peſtle, made for a mould to make the coppels, 
ndicularly on the ſurface of the matter in the mortar, 
and with a mallet drive it down with three or four blows, ac- 
cording to the different diameter of the coppe! that is to be 
made: thus make the maſs coniiderably compact; but take 


great care that the peſtle do not rub againſt the ſides of the 


mortar. When this is done, remove the peſtle, and ftrew 
the cavity it has made in the maſs with aſhes of dry bones of 
the preparation ealled elaer, ground extremely fine, and fifted - 
thro' a fine ſieve; after this, wipe the peſtle with a clean cloth, 


— 


Cop 


more blows. Then having at hand a ſmall wooden plank, 


the levigatin 
à ſoft one, f 


ſtrewed a quarter of an inch thick with dry aſhes, put upon it 
the mortar, containing the coppel already prepared; the coppe! 
will eaſily quit its mould, and its inequalities at the upper edge 


ant put ĩt into the cavity again, driving it in with one or two 


| 


and bottom being taken evenly off with a knife, let it be in- 


d and laid aſide in a dry place. 
he dry fine aſhes are applied to the inſide of the coppel, that 


the little inequalities commonly remaining there may be filled, 


and it may make a ſort of fine ſieve. admitting thro' it vi- 
tried bodies, but retaining gold and filver. The cavity being 
regularly covered with this perfectly fine ſubſtance, prevents 
any harm from the common matter of the coppels being a little 
defiled with ſand, or other powder, eaſy to be vitrified, which 


is a fault indeed hardly poſſible ro be avoided, eſpecially 


when wood aſhes are uſed. Hence it is plain, that this pow- 
der muſt needs be prepared with very great caution, and even 
it muſt be done on a very hard ſtone, leſt, if on 
ome particles might perhaps be abraded from its 


+ ſurface, and ſpoil the powder. 
_ Coppels had better be too compact than too looſe in their tex- 


ture, ſinee the latter is always a miſchievous accident, whereas 


the former, by abſorbing the glaſs more ſlowly, is of no other 

hurt than the retarding the operation a little. 

6s On made of bone aſhes, or of calcined ſpar, are more va: |. 
Jua 


le than thoſe of wood aſhes, as they require not ſv much 


| caution and regularity in the management of the fire; but if 


wood aſhes enter the compoſition, the coppel muſt be made 


pretty hot before the metal is put into it, otherwiſe the aqueous 


vapours, forcing their way out, will cauſe the metal to be 
throw out in drops; for coppels of this kind can never be 


perfectly dried by the air alone, there being always ſomething 


of an alkaline ſalt yet remaining in wood aſhes, which makes 
them attract the water out of the air, as the dark colour of 
. theſe aſhes, and the ſolution of ſal armoniac poured on them, 
alſo ſhew : for this reaſon, theſe aſhes are alſo. more diſpoſed 


to vitrification than .thoſe of bones, the latter approaching 


much nearer to the nature of the incombuſtible ſtones. 
As to the moiſtening the matter of the coppels, great care muſt 
be taken not to uſe a fluid too mucilaginous and fat; for this 


makes the coppe/s ſo compact, that they not only either abſo- 


lutely reject vitrified bodies, which they are intended to re- 
ceive, or yield them but a very ſlow or difficult paſſage ; but 
alſo are apt to ſplit, when made very hot, and diveſted of their 
. oily part. 


Neither muſt ſuch mucilaginous fluids by any means be uſed, 
as may produce a great deal of fixed alkaline ſalt in the heat- 


ing of the coppel, as the tartareous dregs 


* & «4 


of fermented bodies 
do. Nor muſt the aſhes be moiſtened too much; for if they 


are, the ſurface of the veſſel will never be perfectly neat. 


Some artificers mix about a tenth part of fine waſhed clay to 


their aſhes, for the making their coppels : when this is done, 


the matter muſt be moiſtened with water _ the clay mak- 
1. 


ing the whole ſtick ſufficiently together. Great care, how- 


ever, muſt be taken, that too much clay is not added, and 
the different degree of the fatneſs of the clay be attentively 


. conſidered. 


o 


Ihe aſhes of bones uſed alone, and ground to a ſufficient fine- 


neſs, require no clay or mucilaginous fluid to increaſe their 


coheſion, but do very well with pure water alone: and coppels 
of this kind, and ſuch as are made of the calcined ſpars, need 
hardly be made at all hot before the metal is put into them. 

The operation, however, when performed in a coppel made of 
| bane aſhes, or of calcined ſpar alone, takes up a little more 
time, but it is more ſecurely performed than in coppels where 
wood aſhes make a part of the matter of them: for as theſe, 
bone or ſpar veſſels receive the vitrified metal more ſlowly, on 
account of their compact ſtructure, ſo it is leſs to be — 


that any of the perfect metal ſhould be abſorbed alſo, even 


tho' the management of the fire be not ſo critically minded. 


Cramer, Art. of Aſſ. p. 52 to 59. 


COPELLING. Silver may be precipitated out of its ore by 


copelling alone, in the following manner : roaſt a centner of 


the ſilver ore in the common way; when roaſted, powder and 
- fift it very fine, and if it melts with difficulty, mix with it 


one centner of litharge : when it is an ore that melts eaſily, 
this may be omitted, Divide the powder into five or ſix parts, 


and a do every one of them ſeparately in ſmiall pieces of 


paper. Put a large coppel under a muffle in the furnace; heat 
it thoroughly; then put into it ſixteen centners of lead. When 
the lead begins to ſmoak and boil, put upon it one of the ſmall 
parcels of powdered ore, in its paper; then diminiſh the fire 


this is done, increaſe the fire again, and add a ſecond parcel of 


the ore; and continue this method till all the ore is put in; 


after which, ſcorify the lead in a ſtronger fire. The ſilver con- 


ttzained in the ore, with that contained in the lead, will now be | 
found in form of a bead in the coppel; and ſubtracting the 
known quantity yielded by the lead, the remainded of the 


weight gives the quantity of ſilver in that centner of ore. 


Silver is not the only ore that can be thus worked; many 


ethers may be aſſayed in the ſame manner, by coppelling alone: 
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a little. The paper will be immediately conſumed, and the 
ore caſt to the ſide of the coppel, in form of ſcorie. When | 


COPPER (Ca.) — This metal, expoſed to the focu 


reſembles cinnabar in colour, and 


| * 
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thoſe are indeed to be excepted from this proceſs, whi 


. ch ſyh 
or which corrode the coppels. Cramer's Art of Af ö elt, 


erful burning glaſs, at firſt becomes white on the * a 
that it turns black, being covered with a black ſcale Aug = 
5 after this it melts. | an, 
it be taken away in the firſt ſtate, there is found | 
able difference oe it, and the whiteneſs of the —— 
ſoon goes off again. It is not ealy to ſay to what 
colour is owing, whether to an arſenical ſalt in the meta] 
to the mere change of poſition in its parts; but the black * 
follows, is plainly occaſioned by an oily matter ſeparated j ws 
the reſt of the metal, which is the firſt thing that gets — 
ſion, and is carried to the ſurface by the violence of the thi f 
If the copper is held longer in fuſion in the focus of the 1 
it emits ſome light fumes, and by degrees diſſipates wholly — 
If it be put into a coppel, and in that placed before the focus 
of the glaſs, it ſoon melts, and afterwards becomes fluid like 
oil, It it be taken away in this ſtate, it cools into a brown- 
iſh, red, reguline maſs, which is brittle, and not at all exten- 
ſible under the hammer. This may be rubbed to powder, and 
ſemble N the grains of the powder 
* by the microſcope, appear like ſo many rubies 
very beautifully tranſparent, and of a ſine red; ſo that it isealy 
to ſee, this regulus is truly a deep red glaſs. If this regulus ot 
glaſs be mixed with common white glaſs in powder, and then 
melted, the alkali falts of the glaſs act upon the copper, and 
the glaſs produced by the mixture is blue or green. 


ce very 
this White 


-This regulus is, properly ſpeaking, no other than copper, diveſt- 


ed, by the ſolar fire, of that oily or ſulphurous principle which 
gave it the form of a metal, its malleability and other proper- 
ties: and a clear proof of the truth of this is, that if this te- 
gulus of copper be again expoſed to the focus of the glaſs upon 
a piece of charcoal, it in a very little time imbibes the oil or 
ſulphur of the charcoal, and reaſſumes its metalline ſtate, and if 
takenaway, and left to cool, is found to be as good cot per as it was 
before the firſt experiment; as malleable, and as ductile as be- 
fore. Any other calx of copper alſo may, by the ſame means, be 
reduced to the true metalline ſtate again. It follows, therefore, 
from the whole, that the baſis of copper is a red friable matter, 
ſuſceptible of vitrification ; that this matter receives its metal- 
lic form from an oily, or ſulphureous principle ; and that this 
oil does not appear to be any way different from the common 
oils of vegetable, and of animal ſubſtances ; that copper may be 


| deprived of this oil by holding it long in fuſion in the ſolar 


fire, and is then diveſted of its metallic form; but that if it be 
afterwards laid on a piece of charcoal, in the ſame heat, it re- 
ceives from that charcoal an oil like that which it before had 
loſt, and becomes a metal again. Mem. Acad. Par. 1709. 
Copper put into the fire with iron promotes its fuſion, but it 
becomes more rigid and more pale by the mixture. It is often 
neceſſary, to render this fuſion the eaſier, to add as much tartar 
and common glaſs, as will cover the ſurface of the whole maſs. 
As to the other metals, copper is well known to mix readily 
with ſilver and gold, and to give them a rigidity which ren- 
ders them much more fit for the uſes of life, than they would 
be in their natural ſoft ſtate. | 

Copper, when hid, as it frequently is, in an ore full of the mat. 
ter of the pyrites, may be diſcovered by a ſolution and liquid 
precipitation, in the following manner : make a ſolution of vi- 
triol out of the ore, by a flight roaſting in an open fire, and 
by expoſing it afterwards to an air ſomewhat moiſt, and pour- 
ing warm water upon it. Put into this ſolution ſmall icon 
plates, perfectly clean, and free from greaſe ; if there is any 
ſmall quantity of copper in the pyrites, it will now ſtick to the 
iron plates,in form of a ſubtle powder, of a deep yellow colour, 
and all of it will be thus fetched out of the ſolution, if there be 
time enough, and a moderate warmth. Cramer's Art of Al. 
ſaying, p. 327. ; . 
When ſilver is contained in copper, it may be ſeparated int 
following manner: Reduce the copper into flings; put one cen 
tner of this by for the operation; then put the double and ſex- 
tuple quantity of granulated lead into a large, well dare 4 
pell; make the fire ſtrong, and oontinue it ſo till the lead 4 
gins to ſmoak and boil ; then add the copper wrapped 4 of 
paper, ſo that it may be immerſed together into the . 
the boiling lead. When all the copper is diſſolved, ſuppfes 
fire till there is a ſmoak ſeen wandering over the ſurface, 7 
the maſs is not raiſed up very high in the middle, and = "_ 
pel looks brown as far as it has been penetrated by the lit _ 
take care, however, that the boiling of the Jead does - 1 
tirely ceaſe. When the greateſt part of the metal ĩs con - * 
encreaſe the fire gradually, and make it very wong eum 
end. When the operation is finiſhed, the ſilver will con 
pure in the center of the coppel, ſurrounded with yellow | 
in form of cryſtals. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p- 227. 
Copper, in medicine, muſt not be given internally in 72 a 


_ unleſs under the direction of a very cautious phyſician. 


copper, like crude mercury, may be ſwallowed in great 4 
tities with perfect ſafety; it is returned again nerd 

ture having furniſhed us with no menſtruum den 2 
dies, that is capable of acting on it. It is much ined 
with regard to its a ar are . lo 


4 


COR 


volſonous; but this is carrying the terror of them too far. 
(ober in any form is a violent and inſtantancous emetic. A 
Gnole grain of the common verdigreaſe is an immediate vomit, 
working as ſoon as ſwallowed; and therefore, in caſes of poiſon, 
. ken, 

_— 8 (eacious. We find that even foods, ſuffered to 
ſtand long in copper veſſels, acquire an emetic quality, which 
ſometimes has very bad effects. Milk, oil, and butter, are 
wood antidotes in this caſe. : 

The preparations of copper, are, 1. Flos æris, or flowers of 
cooper. 2. Aruge æris, or verdigreaſe. 3. A's uſtum, or burnt 
copper. 4+ Sqtamma ris, or the flake of copper. 5. The ens 
veneris of Mr. Boyle. 6. Agua ſapphirina, a famous eye-water, 
of a blue colour. See Es, »V ERDIGREASE, &c. 

Cop ER er. Ihe method of procuring the metal from a pure 
and fuſible co per ore is this: mix on or two centners of the 
ore for an aſſay, beaten to a very fine powder with {ix centners 
of the black flux ; put the powder into a crucible, and cover 
it half an inch high wich common ſalt; preſs the whole down 
with the finger, but let the capacity of the veſſel be ſuch, that 
it may be only half full; ſhut the veſſel cloſe with a lute, and 
put it into the furnace. Increaſe the fire lowly; till the com- 
mon ſalt crackles; then increaſe it ſo far that the veſſel may 
preſently be made red hot, and after about a quarter of an hour's 
ſtanding in this heat, the metal will be ſeparated : then take 
out the veſſel, and ſetting it on the floor, ſtrike with a few 
blows of a hammer near where it ſtands, to make the metal 
get together at the bottom. Break the veſſel, hen grown cold, 
in two, from top to bottom, as nearly-as you can, and you 
will find a ſolid, and malleable regulus at the bottom. Cramer's 
Art of Aſſaying, p. 301: 

COPPERAS (Cyc! ) — The alum workers in Yorkſhire have an 
opinion that If their liquor ſtands beyond the uſual time in the 
pans, it will turn to copperas. The maſters of the works have 
inculcated this tory to make them diligent, and it is as firmly 
believed among them as if it were a real truth. 

CoPPERAS fone. See PYRITES. 

COPPICES. See Woops. | 

COPROCRITICA, medicines which purge away the excrements 
in the guts. Blancard. 

COPROPHAGOS, the dung-fly; in natural hiſtory, the name 
given by many authors to the common yellowiſh fly found on 
human excrements. There are ſeveral other ſpecies found on 
the excrements of various aftimals, and thence called merd:- 

. wire, See FLY. 

COR (Cyel.) — Cor marinam, in natural hiſtory; the name of 
one of the claſſes of the echini marinti, the characters of which 
are, that the anus is placed in the fide of chat point of the ſhell 
which appears as if cut off; and the mouth has two lips, and 
ts placed in the third region of the axis of the baſe. Klein's 
Echin. p. 34. 33 5 

Cox Venerit Vents's heart. a name given by authors who treat of 

thells, to a very elegant kind of the cordifarmis, or heart-ſhell, 

which has more of the ſhape of a real heart than the bucar- 

Gum, or any other ſhell of this genus. There are only three 

known {pecies of the cor Veneris. 1. A denticulated one, with 

very elegant, roſe-coloured ſpots. 2. The white boat-ſhell, 
turrowed on the inſide; And, 3. The little, roſe-coloured 
kind. Theſe are all vefy elegant ſhells. See HeaRrT-/bell. 

ORACIAS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by many writers 

to the belemmites, called by others /apis Lyncurius, and dactylus 

Idzus. See BeLEMNITES: | 

ORACIAS, in Zoology, a name ũſed by Linnzus for the pica or 

Pye. This bird makes, in that author's ſyſtem, a diſtin& ge- 

nus; the characters of which are, that the inner tail feathers 

grow gradually onelon 

and Limej Syſtem. Natur. p. 44. 

This bird is called by ſome the pyrrhocoru v, and in Engliſh the 
arnfh chough. It is of the ſhape of the jackdaw, but of the 
ze of the common crow. Its beak is red, long; and ſome- 

what hook ed at the end. It frequents rocks, aiſd ruined build- 

ings about the ſea ſhores, and is found about the high cliffs, 


all along the weſtern ſhore of England. Its voice is much like 
that of the jackdaw, 
nithol. p 86. 


CORACINUS, in zoology, tte name of a fea fiſh caught in the 

editerranean, and called by ſome authors tina, and by 

rovand and Salvian umbra ; it is of the colour of the com- 

e tench, but in figure more approaches to the pearch: its 

5 are ſmall; its mouth not very large, but well furniſhed 

: ith teeth; and | its tail is not forked; but when extended, 

e a roundith figure; the ends of the rays or nerves of 

hay In are black, and the other fins are all black; and ſeem 
COR a yed with ink. Nondelet de Piſc. 1. 5. c. 8. pt 128. 

COBRACHIALIS (Cycl.) — This is a long muſcle, lying 


C 


on the inſide of the upper half of the os humeriz that is, on that | 
which anſwers directly to the hemiſphere of the head of the 


2 and to the prominent internal condyle. It is fixed above 
3 m pores of the . coracoide apophyſis, between the inſertions 
+ = ceps, and the pectoralis minor, by a tendon, which as 
iS 2 adheres a good way to the tendons of theſe two 
z afterwards it becomes fleſhy, and is inſerted by a 

r thin extremity, with a ſmall mixture of tendinous fibres 
in the middle p 


wo vob of che 08 humeri, cloſe by the 9 


* 


where the firſt buſineſs is to throw it up again, no- 


— 


than another. See Tab. of Birds, No 8. | 


but is more hoarſe and rough. Ray's Or- 


— . Aa. i _ A. a. 
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Red CoRar. 


frænum of the latiſſimus dorſi, and teres major. Its inſertion 
is continued down below the frænum, near the internal inter- 
muſcular ligament, to which it likewiſe adheres a little. This 
muſcle paſſes behind the tendon of the pectoralis major; and as 
it is perforated in the middle, to give pallage to a nerve, it has 
by ſome been termed perferatus Ceri, that author being the 


firſt who gave a particular figure of it. Its other name is taken 
from its inſertions. Vinfſott's Anatomy, p. 184. 


CDRACOMANT Es, KogæncHαννν in antiquity, a kind of di- 


viners, who made their predictions by obſerving the crows. 
Patt. Arch. I. 2. c. 8. I. 1. p. 266. 


CORACORADIALIS, in anatomy, a name given by ſame au- 


thors to a muſcle generally known by the name of the biceps ; 
the peſcetto of the Italian authors; and the primas flectentium 
cubitum, of Veſalius, and others of his time. 


CORAL, (Cycl.): carallium, in botany, the name of a genus of ſea 


plants, diſtinguiſhed from all others by a ſuperior hardneſs, 
approaching to that of ſtones. See Tab. 1. of Botany, 
CRIT: 

The wbeiel of coral enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The common red coral. 2. The elegant, bright 
red coral. 3. The bright, light red coral. 4. The roſe- 
coloured coral, 5. The browniſh red coral. 6. The yel- 
lowiſh coral. 7. The variegated, red and white coral. 
8. The plain white coral. g. The white, geniculated coral. 
10. The white fingered coral, with Sy 7m and flattiſh 
branches. 11. The brittle, white, many-fingered coral, with 
equal and contiguous branches. 12. The foliated, white 
coral. 13. The foliated, curled, violet- coloured, American 
coral. 14. The red, curled, American coral. Tourn. Inſt p. 572. 
We hear ſome naturaliſts talk of blue, green, and 
yellow corals, and we are apt to deſpiſe ſuch accounts, as 
knowing that all the corals preſerved in the cabinets, and found 
in the works of artiſts in all nations, are either white or red. 
It ſeems, indeed, very certain, that there is nd coral inttinfically 
of any other than one or the other of theſe colours; yet if the 
petſons who deſcribe theſe pairited kinds have been at ſea, they 
may, in ſome places have ſeen what they deſcribe, though they 
would never be able to bring any ſuch thing home with them. 
All the c>rals, as they grow at the bottom of the ſea, are, as we 
ſee them, red or white, in their proper ſubſtance ; but thoſe 
which grow in deep water are often covered completely over 
with a coat of a tough, gelatinous matter, reſembling glue. 
This is frequently coloured with thoſe elegant tinges which 
dye the bottom of the ſea in deep water; and they, in this 
ſtate appear, as taken up out of the water, to be blue, green, 


purple, and the like. Thus thoſe who ſay they have ſeen co- 


rals of theſe colouts taken up out of the ſea, may be in the 
fight, as to appearance; but this colour being only in the 
jelly that covers the plant, is not to be preſerved, but if this is 
rubbed off, the ſurface goes with it, and leaves the plant of its 
natural colour ; and if the whole be attempted to be dryed to- 
gether, the colour vaniſhes as the moiſture evaporates, atid the 
plant, when dried, is found only covered with a dirty yellowiſh 
ctuſt. Marſigli, Hift. Phyſ. de la Mer. 3 
The effects of vegetable diſtilled oils on coral, by 
the help of a long digeſtion, is ſuch as could not have been 
imagined, till the experiments of Dr. Langelot ſhewed that 
they were a ſort of ſolvent for that refractory ſubſtance. _ This 
gentleman had put fra: ments of red coral into ſome diſ- 
tilled vegetable oil, and let them ſtand many months, in hopes 
of drawing a tincture from them; but without ſucceſs. At 
length having a digeſting furnace at work, he placed the glaſs 
in which the coral and oil were, in the furnace among the 
other things; the conſequence was, that after about a month's 
digeſtion, the pieces of cdral were found to be ſwelled, and 
higher coloured than before, afid with a few days longer con- 
finuance of the ſame heat, the whole quantity of cra! had loſt 
its origmal figure, and was blended together into a red muci- 
lage, the oil ſtill ſwimming above it in its priſtine form, and 
not at all altered in colour: the moſt violent agitation of the 
veſſel could not cauſe theſe two ſubſtances to mix together, and 
all the artifice that could be uſed, proved vain toward the ting- 
ing the oil with a red colour, Afﬀeer long trial in the ſame, 
and an advanced heat, the oil was poured off as clear as before, 
and very little altered in ſmell, or other qualities; and tartariſed 
ſpirit of wine being poured on the remainder, with a ve 
ſhoft digeſtion took a very highly red tincture, This vrodels 
is a great pfoof of the powet of digeftion. . * 
The common red coral yields, by diſtillation in a retort, a vo- 
latile vitreous ſpirit, in no ĩnconſiderable quantity; this turns 
ſyrup of violets'green, and makes an efferveſcence with acids, 
and renders à folation of corroſive ſublimate white and milky. 
And the fixed ſalt drawn from the reſiduum produces a white 
coagulum in the ſame ſc lution; from which it is evident that 
it is not a mere alkali, but a ſal ſalſum, in ſome degree. 
Red coral calcined, even in a very gentle fire, becomes white ; 


the ſame change alſo happens to it when infuſed a long time 


in ſotne oily ſubſtances, as the oils of aniſe, fennel, or in white 
wax kept in fuſion, The menſtrua in this caſe acquire a red 
colour in proportion as the cal loſes it. It appears from 
theſe, and ſeveral other experiments, that coral is not; as ſome 
ſuppoſe, a mere terreſtrial abſorbent, but that it contains a vo- 


latile urinous ſalt, and 4 bituminous oil eombined with its 
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earthy matter ; and on theſe its virtues in medicine principally 
depend. The red colour of coral is evidently owing to its 
bituminous oil, which it is found not difficult to ſeparate, and 
wholly diveſt it of. It is obſerved, that coral newly taken up 
out of the ſea contains both the ſalt and oil in greater abun- 
dance than that which has been long kept; and it is ſuſpected 
by many, that its external or cortical ſubſtance contains more 
of it than the interior, harder, and more {tony matter. 
The -antients uſed coral in many external medicines for diſ- 
temperatures of the eyes; and internally as an aſtringent, and 
refrigerating medicine. We uſe it only internally, and that 
principally in diarrhœas, and bleedings, in too great evacua- 
tions of the menſes, and inthe fluor albus. 
attribute to it, beſide theſe virtues, many others, which we 
have not ſufficient warrant for; ſuch as its ſtrengthening 
the heart, curing malignant fevers, and reſiſting poiſon ; and 
they tell us, that it will do all this as well if worn externally, 
as if taken inwardly ; which may very poſſibly be true. Geof- 
Frey, Mat. Med. Vol. 2. p. 254. 
Uh te Corar. 
coral is produced in ſuch abundance as on the ſhores of the 
illand of Ceylon, and other of the neighbouring Indian 
coaſts. 
ing houſes, fortifications, &c. is all made by burning this 
coral, 
Water, and it is ſpungy and porous. W hile young, it grows 
erect, in form of little ſhrubs, and is then firm and ſolid, 
and ſmooth on the ſurface, but the branches continually 
| ſhoot out more, and theſe other new ones, till the whole 
is one confuſed buſh. Theſe branches are all covered with | 
a white viſcous matter, which, in time, hardens upon them, 
and becomes ceral; and this filling up all the interſtices 
between the branches, when they become ſo numerous, and 
hardening between and over them, the whole becomes one 
. coarſe rock, and the. adjoining malics of this kind uniting' 
to one another, form at laſt a continued bank, which has 


in diameter, and a foot in thickneſs, and, it is ſaid, that 
Fe 


] 
fende ſtate. We find the tendereſt ſhells, the teeth and bones 


the ſtrata of earth and ſtone; yet there is ſcarce one cer- 
account for it by ſome ſpecimens in his own cuſtody. This 


| red coral grows in abundance, and whither it might moſt 
. ealily be carried by any inundation. Accordingly he found, 


' Auguſtin. Scilla de Petrifac. 


; tinually find growing to them, as they grow in the ſea: 


duried in two, or more of theſe maſſes of ſtone, it having 


_ . gether, the broken pieces are found to tally exactly with 


: 


= 
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The vulgar]. 


There is no part of the world where white 


The lime uſed in that part of the world, tor build- | 


It lies in vaſt banks which are uncovered at low 


the appearance of a great white rock. In the places where 
the coral grows in this manner, there are like banks form- 
ed of oyſter ſhells; the oyſters here grow often to a foot 


they continue to increaſe in bulk after the animal is dead. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 282. p. 1277. | 

It has been matter of ſurprize to naturaliſts, 
that as red coral is ſo common in the ſea, and is a ſub- 
ſtance of ſo firm and durable a nature, it is not frequent- 
found among other remains of the ſea productions in the 


of ſea fiſhes, and the white corals, in great abundance in 


tain account of red coral being found foſſile. This had long 
puzzled the naturaliſts, when Agoſtino Scilla attempted to 


gentleman, living at Meſſina, had an opportunity of ſearch- 
in quarries in the neighbourhood of taoſe ſeas, where 


among a vaſt quantity of white cora/, ſome ſpecimens, which 
doubtleſs had once been red, and theſe, though they had, 
in a great meaſure, loſt their colour on the. outſide, yet 
they retained ſo much of it within, - as plainly ſhewed that 
they had ence been red; and the whole truth ſeems to con- 
lift in this, that though the ſubſtance of the coral is per- 
manent, the colour is not ſo; and that we, perhaps, often 


meet with red coral which we know not to be fuch, becauſe | 
of the changes it has ſuffered in the earth. This is a ſtrong 


A qa againſt the opinion of thoſe who ſuppoſe that the 
ſoſſile corals and ſhells were never truly marine bodies, but 
produced in the beds of ſtone, &c. in which they are found ; 
linee_it ſeems very clear, from the loſs of the colour of theſe 
foſſile red corals, that they are in an altered ſtate, and in 
part decaying; and that the places where we find them 
contribute to their deſtruction, not to their generation. 
That theſe have once been marine corals is alſo evident 
from many other things; they are not. unfrequently found 
with the 3 of ſea ſhells yet adhering to them, ſuch 
as the fululi uermiculares, and other ſuch: ſhells as we con- 


and about Meſſina, where the foſſile corals are found em- 
bodied in looſe maſſes of ſtone, not in ſtrata, it is a very 
common thing to find the parts of the ſame piece of coral 


been broken there, and part retained in one ſtone, part in 


another ; the two ſtones thus containing the two parts of 
© ,_ piece of coral: are frequently found at conſiderable di- 


ſtances from one another, yet, when they are brought to- 
one another. Can this be ſuppoſed the caſe, if they were 


i s 


Beſide the great variety 
tate, in the ſea, we find great numbers buried in the earth, 
and immerſed even in the bodies of ſolid ſtones, and mar- 


each produced ſeparately. in the ſtone, from its own pecu- 
ar ſeminal. principle. ; 
of corals. found ip their natural | 


COR 


to us at ſea, and many differ from all the 
ones. The foſſile corals are found ſometimes 
own natural ſtate, but much more frequently 
pores filled up with ſtony particles, fo as 
ſtones. Thoſe which are not reducible to an 


known recent 
ncarly in their 
they have their 
to ſeem mere 


of th 
recent ſpecies, are probably the produce of * we 1 


yet unſearched; but it is very remarkable, that the c 
mon red coral, though ſo frequent at ſea; is fo "inane 
the foſſile world, that there is hardly one credible daes © 
of its having ever been met with. Ns 
The ſeveral white corals, known as marine productions. - 
almoſt -all of them found alſo foffile in ſome pare f f. 
world ; and, of the ſeveral which are lefs known oe 
have been honoured in their foſſile ſtate with * 
names. Hill's Hiſt. of Foff. p. 641. See the articles J. 
CETITA, PorPit x, TUBULARIA, Praus, As T ROIT ES 72 
THOPHYTA, marine PRODUCTIONS, &c. : 


CORALLINA, coralline, in botany, the name of a genus of fia 


plants, the characters of which are, that they grow naturally un- 
der water, and are finely divided, or compoſed of parts jointed 
into one another by regular articulations, and terminating in 
very fine and ſmall branches. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clay i- 
The ſpecies of coralline enumerated by Ma Tournefort 4 
theſe: 1. The common coralline. 2. The thick, brittle 
hollow coralline. 3. The flenderer, brittle, hollow earaliine, 
4. The purple, jointed coralline, 5. The hollow cara ln; 
of Jamaica, with ſhort white joints, ſeeming as if ſtrurg 
on threads. 6. The ſoft, geniculated, American coral/ine, 
with flat compreſſed ſegments. 7. The ſmalleſt, Engliſh, 
geniculated coralline. 8. The knotty coralline, reſerulin 
the ſea dier's weed, with tubular ſegments. 9. The ſced- 
ing fea coralline, with capillaceous leaves. 10. The pro- 
cumbent, denticulated, molly coral ine, with very ſlender 
ſtalks, and oppoſite jaggs. 11. The alternately denticulat- 
ed, moſſy coral ine, with branches divided into numerous 
thin filaments. 12. The moſſy ceralline, wich oppoſite den- 
ticulations. 13. The moſſy, — caralline, with hook- 
ed branches, commonly called the fickle-feathered ſea mos. 
14. The feathered, ſcrupoſe coralline, with thick, rigid ſtalks, 
15. The lobſter's horn coralline. 16. The ſmall, fir-like, 
ſea coralline. 17. The narrow-leaved, purple caralline. 18, 
The duſky green, Spaniſh coralline, with capillaceous leaves, 
and a ſpungy ſtalk. 19. The Spaniſh coralline, with brown, 
— 4 — on 20. The white, ſea coralline, with ca- 
pillaceous, multifid leaves. 21. The capillaceous coralline, 
with black, multifid leaves. 22. The capillaceous corallin-, 
with green, multifid leaves. 23. The ſmalleſt, knitty, ea 
coralline. 24. The very, much branched, red, capillaceous 
coralline. 25. The very much branched, white, capillaceous 
coralline; 26, The gold- coloured, capillaceous coralline, with 
forked leaves. 27. Ihe pale- coloured, capillaceous, tough cral- 
line. 28. The ſea coralline, reſembling the tuberoſe roots of trees. 
29. The dodder- like, ſea corailine. 30. The ſea coralline, with 
long, fenne Hike, leaves. 31. The ſea caralline, with ſhorter, 
fennel-like leaves. 32: The abrotanum-leaved coralline. 33. 
The ſhrubby and knotty, ſouthernwood-leaved coralline. 34. 
The ſmalleſt caralline, divided into extremely ſmall, ſhort 
branches. 35. The capillaceous ſea coralline, with the ap- 
pearance of the coſtus Indicus. 36. The filvery, capilla- 
ceous coralline. | : 
It is to be obſerved, that Mr. Tournefort brings into the 
claſs of corallines, all thoſe ſea plants which terminate in fine- 
ly divided branches; and therefore takes in many of thoſe 
plants which others called the fine-leaved fucus's, retaining 
the name coralline only to the ſcrupoſe or jointed kinds. 
The antients have ſaid great things of the virtues of the 
common coralline. Dioſcorides * 470k it for mitigating 
the pain of the gout, and for preventing ſtagnations of = 
humours in any part; he ſays nothing of its virtues 2841 
worms, which are what we alone eſteem it for. We gie 
it in powder from ten grains to a ſcruple, or half a 
twice a day in theſe caſes, and that with conſiderable good 
effect. Geoffroy, Mat. Med. Vol. 2. p. 238. ; 
CORALLO-ACHATES, -in the natural hiſtory of the ant, 
ente, the name of a very beautiful ſpecies: of agate r 
at this time in the Eaſt-Indies, but not in any plenty) 
called by Dr. Hill achates miniaceus flayo variegatus, of b 
red lead coloured agate, variegated with yellow. Its 13 
or ground colour, is a pale, but very bright red, in 1 he 
there are diſcovered, on a cloſe inſpection, in molt 0 a 
pieces, multitudes of veins of a darker red, drawn in! f 
fine and cloſe concentric circles, round one or more vue 1 
whole giving a mixt red, not unlike that of our red lead, n 
that of the common red coral in its rough ſtate, he : 
drawn out of the ſea. It is always variegated allo x 
number of ſmall and beautiful blotches of a fair 0 hut 
which are ranged with great irregularity in the . 0 
never interſect, or are interſected, by the veins; = 4 
all ſmall, and either, round or oblong. It is very b . 
capable of a fine poliſh, and, when wrought, is an * 
ly elegant ſtone. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 484. * 
CO LODENDRON, coral-2woed, in botany, the og 
genus of trees, the characters of which are theſe : the | 
Ks 


* 
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* 


y 


ble: of theſe many are the ſame with the bree now known 
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K 
[5 
ff 
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of the Papitionacegus kind, but of a very fin 
3 | I 
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1 yexillum i rkab] 
4s 2 Ke from the cup of the flower there ariſes 
3 piſtil, ſurrounded by a fimbriated membrane, 
: hich finally becomes a ſort of knotty pod, compoſed of two 
calves and containing a number of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
The ſpecies of coral odendron enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are theſe : 1. The prickly, trifoliate, American corallo- 
Ale, with bright red flowers. 2. The ſmaller, American 
trifoliate coralledendran, with black ſpines, and black ſeeds. 
2. The aſh-leaved, American corallodendron. 4. 1 he Ame- 
13 cora lodendron, with ſingle oblong leaves, and with flat 
"= Wn American c:ra{/odendron, with leaves like the 
pſeudo-acacia, hoary underneath, and with yellow flowers. 
Journ. Inſt. p. 6 2 Ge 
CORALLOFUNGUS, in Botany, the name by which Vaillant 
has called the clavaria, a genus of fungus, growing erect, 
and having every where one even and uniform ſubſtance. 'I his 
zs called fungoides by others. See CLAVARIA. 
CORALLOIDE marble. See coralloide MARBLE. 
CORALLOIDES, in botany, a term uſed by Mr. Tournefort 
to expreſs a genus of muſhrooms ; the diſtinguiſhing characters 
of which are, that they are of a fleſhy fungoſe texture, and are 
branched in the manner of coral. Ses Tab. 2. of Botany, Ne 5. 
The ſpecies of coralloides enumerated by Mr. Lournefort, are 
theſe : 1. The yellow fungous coralloides. 2. The white fun- 
gous coralloides. 3. The pale purple fungous coralloides. 4. The 
tall white fungous fir coralloides. 5. The violet-coloured fun- 
gous coralloides, with ſhoit horns. 6. The purple Alpine fun- 
gous coralloides. 7. The ſmall, duſky yellow, fungous coral- 
leiden. 8. The ſmall, yellow, branched, fungous coralloi des. 
9. The ſpall branched, orange-coloured, fungous corailoides. 
10. The white, fingered, branched, fungous corallo;des. 11. The 
black, compreſſed, fungous coralloides, with white edges. 
12. The ſmall, broad-horned, Virginian, fungous coralloides. 
13. The echinated fungous crralloides. 14. The briſtly fun- 
vous coralloid's. 15. The ſtag's horn fungous coralloides, with 
f. 16. The ſtag's horn fungous coralloi des. 


ort branches. 
17. The fungous coralloi des, with ſnow-white horns. 18. The 
fungous coralloides, with reddiſh horns. 19. The fungous co- 
ralloides, reſembling the horns of the fallow deer. Tourn. 
Inſt. p. 564. 

cin is alſo uſed in a different ſenſe. 
Chabræus have made it the name of the great dentaria hepta- 
phyllos; and Dillenius, that of a whole genus of the dry leaf- 

leſs moſſes. Dale, Pharm. p. 200. See HE ATH-meſs. 

CoraLLotpes is alſo a name given by many authors to the foſſile 
corals. See fo/file Cor ALs. | 

CORALLORHIZA, in botany, a name given by Ruppius 
to the plant called by Linnæus neottia, and by others nidus 
ais. 

CORALLUM, in mineralogy, a name given by ſome of the 
writers on theſe ſubjects to the common pyrites. It is not eaf\ 
to gueſs the reaſon of giving the ſame name to two ſuch dif- 
ferent ſubſtances as coral and pyrites. 

CORAN. See ALCoRAN. ; | | 

CORANA, or nai CoRana, the name of a peculiar ſort of 
phaſeolus, or kidney-bean, the down of the pod of which is 
e or, as it is commonly called, cowitch. Hort. 

Vol. 3. p. 199. | | 
CORAX piſcis, the crow-fiſh, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of 
| thecuculus kind, and much approaching to the ſwallow: fiſh 
in ſhape and figure. The bones which cover the gills in this 
bſh, all terminate in ſbarp thorns. The gill-fins are ſmaller 
| than inthe ſwallow-fiſh, and are white on the outſide, and of 
a blackiſh een within. The back is of a bluiſh black ; the 
tides reddiſh, and the belly milk white. The head is very 
large; and there are two rows of pointed bony ſubſtances on 
the back. The forehead, between the eyes, is marked with 
ſeveral figures; and the mouth is of a pale yellow, much leſs 
Coloured than that of the milvus. Geſncr, de Piſc. p. 356. 
dee Mir vus piſcis. 1 | 550 

CORBEIL, in natural hiſtory, the name of a curious ſpecies of 

— It is of the larger kind, and is deeply ſtriated, both 
ongitudinally and tranſverſe 
lated ſurface, like baſket- 


work. See CHAMA. 


FOR TT, in architecture, is uſed by ſome, as Harris, in his 
CORP? for corbel. See CorRBEL, cl. 


-ACELET, in natural hiſtory, that part of the fly claſs which 
| M4. logous in its ſituation to the breaſt in other animals. 
any have called it the brea& in theſe alſo, but improperly ; 
ſe the breaſt of other animals is the. place of the lun 
— trachea z but theſe organs are in the fly claſs diſtributed 
2 the whole body. The wings are affixed to this part of 
e fly claſs: and there are ſome diſtinctions of great conſe- 
quence, in regard to the arrangement and diſtributioa of thoſe 
< mals into genera. Regumur's Hiſt. Inſect. T. 4. p. 126. 
= flics have a double corcelet, or one divided into two parts; 
and this is the caſe of the fly produced from the formica-leo, 


Which therefore does not carry its only diſtinction in the figure 

to the FIT One pair of the legs of this fly are attached 
= Tit © - » » 3 
| ing * * 2 which is alſo capable of mov 

© corcelets of ſome flies is much more elevated alſo. than 

of others 3 and in ſome this elevation is cartied ſo far; 


* 


y long, and of che ſhape of a ſword ; | 


Bauhine and | | 


ys ſo that it has a fort of reticu | 


| 
. 
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that the head is forced by it to be bent downward, and the 


creature is plainly made hump-backed by it. The great kind, 
and the tipulæ, furniſh inſtances of this elevated and humped 
corcelet, | | 
A ſeries of flies of two wings, are known by a very particular 
armament which they carry on the corcelet, uſually called their 
breaſt. This is two long, ſlender, and ſharp pointed prickles, 
which are immoveable in their inſertions, and ſeem meant as 
defenſive or offenſive weapons ; but in what manner they are 
uſed, is not eaſily to be determined. 
All theſe flies are produced from long water-· worms, with open 
and funnel- faſhioned tails, or furniſhed with their aperture for 
reſpiration at the hinder extremity. Theſe tails are bordered 
with hairs, which the creature makes to diverge from their in- 
ſertion, and form a ſort of funnel at the ſurface of the water, 
when it tarows up its tail for air. 
There are three known ſpecies of this ſort of fly, with armed 
corcelets, which differ much in ſize, but are all produced of 
worms of this kind. The largeſt of theſe flies is produced 
from the largeſt and longeſt worm, and are ſomething longer 
than the bee. The ſmalleſt are produced of worms very ſmall 
and flender, and are themſelves extremely minute : and the 
third kind is of a middle fize between theſe, and produced of 
a a proportionably ſmaller worm than that of the firſt, and pro- 
portionably larger than that of the ſecond ſpecies. . 
All theſe — have their wings but little diſtinguiſhable at 
their firſt production from the ſhell ; they appear, indeed, only 
like two ſlender filaments, laid along their bodies, but they ſoon 
ſhew, that in this ſtate they were only very nicely folded to- 
gether, and very ſoon expand, and ſhew their full extent 
and proportion. | | | Sons þ 
When firſt produceed from the ſhell, theſe flies are of a pale 
green, and the under part of their belly, in many, continues 
green, but in the greater number it becomes of a pale dead 
brown. Some of them have the outſide of their bodies of a 
deep brown, approaching to black, with lines of a dead brown 
between'the commiſſures of the rings. The back of ſome 
others has only a blackiſh brown "at. which runs ſtrait down 
from the corcelet to the end of the body, the whole body beſide 
being of a dead brown, The corcelet in theſe flies is brown, 
and the prickles are yellowiſh near their inſertions, but near! 
black at their points. They have three of the ſmall glofly 
eyes, diſpoſed in figure of a triangle on the back part of their 
head; and their reticular eyes are brown, and at ſome diſtance 
from one another. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſet. Vol. 4. p. 346, 


47: 2 I 
CORCULUS, the little heart, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by authors to a ſmall ſpecies of cordiformis, or heart ſhell, of 
a roſe colour. See HE arT-/hell. 
CORD (Gel.) — Magical Cor, an inſtrument in great uſe 
among the Laplanders, and ſuppoſed to be. of great virtues 
mong them. It is a cord or rope, with three knots tied in it. 
hey uſe many magical rites and ceremonies in the preparin 
and tying this c-rd; and when thus prepared, it is ſuppoſ; 
to have power over the winds, and they will ſell, by means of 
it, a good wind, or at leaſt a promiſe of one, to a ſhip If 
they untie only one of theſe knots, a moderate gale ſucceeds ; 
if two, it is much ſtronger; and if three; then there is ſure to 
be a ſtorm. | e ; 
CORDATED leaf, among botaniſts. See L RAE. | 
CORDAX, in antiquity, a gay ſort of dance. See Dance, Cycl. 
CORDIA, in botany, the name by which Linnzus and Plu- 
mier have called a genus of plants, called ſebeſſena by Dillenius 
in his Hortus elthamenſis. The characters are theſe: the cup 
is a one-leav'd perianthium, divided into three pointed ſeg - 
ments, from a tubular baſe, and remaining after the flower is 
fallen. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, which is of the funnel 
faſhioned kind: its tube is of the length of the cup: the verge 
is partly ere, but expanded, and is divided into four, five, or 
ſix obtuſe ſegments. The ſtamina are pointed filaments of the 
length of the tube, and of the ſame number with the ſegments 
of the lower, The apices are ſimple: the of the 
piſtillum is round, and pointed at the end : the ſtile is pointed, 
and of the length of the tube of the flower, and divided into 
two parts at the end. Theſe ſegments are again bifid, and 
e ſtigmata that terminate them are of an obtuſe figure. 
he fruit is a drupe of the dry kind, and is of a globoſe 
pointed form, and covered with the cup. The ſeed is a ſingle 
nut, furrowed on the ſides, and divided into two ſegments. 
Dill, Elch. 226. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 520. 


gs | CORDIAL. waters. See STRONG waters. 


CORD}FORMES concha. See Hz anT</bells. | 

CORDYLA, or Con Dy us, in Zoology; a name by 
ſome authors call the thynnus or tunny-fiſh; while 
ſmall. Nillugbiy/s Hiſt. Piſc. p. 177. See the at 
NUS. 


which 
young and 
article Thy n- 


CORDYLINE, in botany; a name given by Van Royen to the 
others the yucca. See the article — | 


5 — 

b US, in zoologys the name of a ſpeties of li 
called alſo wrema/fyx and caudiuerba. It is larger than che 
green lizard. Its tail is rounded, and is divided into a num- 
ber of circles covered, with ſcales, which coat them over, and 


. 


| cover the whole tail like the tiling of the roof of a houſe. Ray g 
Syn. Quad. p. 263. r e 22 
Cor- 


C 


GREGONUS, in ichthyology, the name of 


-COR 


Coxpvtus, in ichthyblogy. Ses Cox VIA. 


a genus of bikes 


of the malacopterygious, or ſoft-finned kind, the characters of 


© conthins ſeveh, eight, hine or ten bones. The pinna d 


which are theſe: the branchioſtege membrane on each fide 


placed nearer the ſnout than the ventral fins are. The teeth 
are ſo ſmall; that in ſeveral of the ſpecies they are ſcarce diſ- 
cernable. 


The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi, are theſe : 


* ſtint. Its length is from four to ſeven inches. 


three bones in the back-fin. 
of authors, or the hantin or antin. 


The name cregonus is of Greek origin, and is formed of che 


C 


1. The toothleſs coregonus, with the lower jaw longer than the 
upper. This is the fiſh called by the Swedes the ſit-/oya, or 

f "The vertebræ 
are very ſmall, and in number_thirty eight. 2. The coregonts, 
with the upper jaw longer than the under, and flatted, and 
with fourteen bones in the back-fin. This is the fiſh called 
the alhula nobi is by authors. Its length is ten or twelve inches. 
3. The ctreginus, with the upper jaw longeſt, and with twenty 
This is the thymallus of authors; 
the fiſh we call the grayling. 4. The coegonus, with the up- 
per jaw longeſt, and of a conic figure. This is the oxyrynchus 
It has no vilible teeth ; 
but the tongue is rough. The pinna ani has fourteen bones. 
Artedi, Gen. Pic. 7. | 


words ven, the pupil of the eye, and y<»«, an angle or corner; 
and is given it from the ſingular ſtructure of this part of the 
eye, the pupil in this fiſh running out into an acute angular 
corner in the anterior part, and this regularly in all the ſpecies. 
OREHORUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the roſaceous 
kind, conſiſting of ſeveral leaves, diſpoſed in a circular form. 


Ihe piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally ripens into a cylin- 
dtic quinquecapſular fruit, which opens in five places, when 


ripe, and is full of angular-ſhaped feeds. To theſe marks it is 
to be added, that the leaves ſtand alternately on the ſtalks. 


Ihe ſpecies of cireborus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


- theſe: 


fruit: and, 
and ſlenderer fruit. 


1. The common Egyptian core borus, or melochia. 
2. The American cerebri, with hornbeam leaves, and longer 
3. The American corehorus, with narrower leaves, 
Theſe plants are called by ſome alceas. 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 259. 


COREIA, Kogan, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Proſer- 
pine, named Core, Kor, which in the Moloffian diale& ſigni- 


COREOPSIS, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to a 


hes a beautiful woman. Pott. Archæol. T. 1. p. 409. 


nus of plants, called by Dillenius, in the Hortus 1 


"a ſpecies of bidens. © The characters are theſe: the common 
cup is double, the exterior conſiſting uſually of eight rude 


are larger, and are divided only into four. 


leaves, diſpoſed in a ſort of circle, and the inner of as many 
large, broad, and elegant leaves, regularly diſpoſed and colour- 
ed. The flower is compound, and radiated. The herma- 
phrodite floſcules are very numerous, and are placed in the 
diſc. The female flowers are eighteen in number, and are 
placed in the radius. The hermaphrodite floſcules are tubu- 
loſe, and divided into five ſegments at the end. The female 
The hermaphro- 
dite flowers have five very ſhort capillary filaments: the an- 


theræ are cylindric and tubular: the germen of the piſti] is 


compreſſed, and divided into two horns, in the hermaphrodite 
flower: the ſtile is capillary, and of thelength of the ſtamina; 


and the ſtigma is bifid, acute and ſlender. In the female flow- 
ers, the germen is the ſame as in the hermaphrodite; but 


there is no ſtile or ſtigma There is no other fruit than the 


In the hermaphrodite flowers, the ſeeds are ſingle and 


Cu . 
— 3 convex on one ſide, and concave on the other, 
; with a tranſverſe protuberance, running from the apex to the 
baſe, and ſurrounded with a membranaceous rim, terminated 


in two points. 


LY 
. 


— 
* 


Linnæi Gen. Plant p. 416. Dillen. Hort. 


Elth. p. 48. 


CORE TI, in zoology, the name of a large Eaſt-Indian fiſh, of 


the tunny kind, and ſuſpected to be no other than the common 


ftünny. It grows to ſix or ſeven feet long. Its eyes are large, 


5 'Ray's Ichthyogr. Append p. 5. 
CORIANDER, 


and their iriſes yellow: its tail is broad and forked,” and in 


colour of a'yellowiſh green: its belly fins are yellowiſh, and 
its belly of a fine bright gloſſy blue, with a filvery caſt. It is 


generally caught with hooks, and is a very fine taſted fiſh. 
(Cyel.) Coriandrum, in botany, the name of 


n genus of umbelliferous plants, the characters of which are 


aſterwards becomes a fruit, com 
rical, or hemiſpnerical ſhape. 


theſe : the flower is of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral heart- faſhioned leaves, ſometimes regular, ſometimes irre- 
gular in ſize, diſpoſed in a circular order round a cup, which 


The fpecies of coriander enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 

theſe: 1. The common or larger cor:ander. 2. The ſmaller 
cor anaer, with teſticulaterſeeds.  Tourn. Inſt. p. 3165. 

This plant, while green, has a nauſeous diſagreeable ſmell, like 


bugs; but the ſeed, when dry, ſmells gratefully. It is reckon- 


ed ſttengthening to the ſtomach, and carminative, and there- 
fore frequently uſed with purging medicines . Cortander ſeeds 


have alſo a great acrimony, when freſh gathered,” which they 


laſe with time d. [ * Quincy, Pharm. Edit. 
Þ Boyle's Works, Abrid. Vol. 1. p. 1435 142] 
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orſi is 


poſed of two ſeeds of a ſphe- 
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CORICEUM; Kuan in antiquity, the undreff: 


| CORNISH diamond, a name given by many peop! 


Con xien chough, in oglogy: See CORACIAS. 


COR 


2 F 

ing tothe Gymnaſtum. Pott. Archæol. Græc. [ 1 on att: 

CORINDUM, in botany, the name of a genus of l. * 
characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the * MY the 
anomalous kind, being compoſed of four leaves 2792 
form of a croſs, and of four ſmaller, of a crookel ft, D 
placed between them. The cup is compoſed of four * 
and from it there ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes hy: e, 

of an inflated; bladder - like appearance, and divided int ink 

cells, which contain ſeeds of a roundiſh ſhape, murk rs >, 

a heaft-f:ifhiohed ſpot. 9 

The ſpecies of corindum enumerated by Mr. Tourneo 

theſe: 1. The large: leav'd corindum, with large fruit called! 

ſome authors the black bladder pea. 2. The large leav'g : 
rindum, with extremely large fruit: and, 2. Thin mi "ng 

with ſmaller leaves, and ſmaller fruit. Torn, Inſt. . "I, 

CORION, in botany, a name given by ſome futhors 14 
plant which produces the coriander ſeeds uſed in the ſhy 4 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. — 

CORIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
racters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts 0; 
le 1 and 1 of the perſonated kind, tubulated behi 
panded in the manner of a fan before. The piſtil a; 
the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nai 5 ev 
part of the flower: this finally becomes a fruit, * ey 
globoſe figure, which, when ripe, ſplits into ſeveral os * 
contains a number of roundiſh ſeeds, being itſelf hid in ©. 
cup of the flower. on 
The ſpecies of coris enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe: 
1. The blue-flowered ſea coris 2. The ted-flowered ſes ern: 
and, 3. The white-flowered ſea coris. The two laſt are vr. 
perly only varieties of the firſt. Tourn. Inſt. p. 652. 

Cor1s is alſo uſed in the Eaſt-Indies for a kind of ſhells which 
paſs for money. See BIA. 

CORISPERMUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, called before /e/laria. The chatacten; 

of this genus are, that the flower has no calyx, and conſiſts of 

two petala, which are compreſſed, bent and pointed, equal in 
{1ze, and placed oppoſite to one another. The ſtamen is su- 
gle, long, and crooked, and terminated by a ſimple anthera. 
1 he piltillum is compoſed of a roundiſh, compreſſed germen, 
and two bent capillary ſtiles, with pointed ſtigmata. The 
fruit is a roundiſh, but compreſſed capſule, with a furrowed 
rim, and divided into two cells, - each containing a ſingle ſced. 
The eſſential diſtinction of this plant conſiſts in the flower; 
for the fructification has ſome varieties. Linnæi Gen. Plant p. l. 

CORIZIOLA, in the materia medica, is a name given by ſome 
authors, particularly by Rhaſis, to the ſcammony. Ger. 
RR e 

CORK, or CoRKING of @ ſaddle, are pieces of wood upon 
which the bolſters are made faſt. See Bols T ERS. 

This part of the ſaddle was formerly made of co., whence it 
{till retains the name. | 

Tubulatcd CoRKs. See TUBULATED cid. 

CORMORANT, in zoology, a large ſea bird; called by au- 
thors corvus aquaticus, or the fea raven. Our ſhagg is a true 
ſpecies of this bird. See SHAGG and Corvus ayuatiens. 

CORN {(Cyel.) — Guinea CORN. See GUINEA corn. 

Indian CORN. See Maize, : 

Preſervation of CORN. ' See PRESERVATION of corn. 

Tran portatian of CORN. See IRANSFHORTATIOx. 

COKNEA tunica of the eye (Cycl.) It is ſometimes necefiary 
to make inciſions thro* this tunic, in order to diſcharge not 

only matter, but even blood, when extravaſated by external 
injuries, if it will not give way to the common methods of 

dilperſion, to prevent tlie ſtagnant blood from ſuppurating and 
deitroying the eye. There have been inſtances, when this has 
been done with great ſucceſs, and withuur any deforming d- 
catrix, the ſight having been alſo perfectly reſtored by ii. der 
Heiter s Surgery, p. 47. 

CONET', in conchyliology, a name given by ſome French 
writers to a genus of ſhells, called by others cuculli, and bf 
the generality of writers volutz. See V OLUT#. la 

CORNICABKA, in botany, a name by which the Spaniar 
call the turpentine tree. The name is founded on the 1g of 
production of this tree, in form of a horn or pod. 11 © 
not the fruit of the turpentine tree, as has been ſuppoſed d) 
ſome ; but is a mere excreſcence, of the nature of the gals of 
the leaves and ſtalks of other trees and plants, and is _ 
by a number of imall inſeEt of thepuceron kind. Garcias ab UN : 

CURNICULARIUS, among the Romans, an officer 7 7 
publiſhed the orders of the tribunes with the ſound o 
horn. Heſin. Lex. in voc. 5 

e to the ©) 


ſtals found in digging dhe mines of tin in Corn ew 
_ cryſtals are of the nature of the Kerry-ſtone of Ireland, ho, 
ſomewhat inferior to it: they are uſually bright and oo 
cept toward the root, where they are coarſe and foul, or W i 
Ihey are uſually — the common form of an 3 i 
column, terminated at each end by an hexangular PY* 
See CRYSTAL, + 2 3 __ : ear tht 
Corn18H ring, or afiragal of a gun, is the ſmall ring n 
: "tale, 4. | 
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the cha. 
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= in zoolowy, the name of tne crow, diſtinctively from 
| Te Ro reckon four diſtinct ſpecies of this 
Peg a The common croto, ſufficiently known in molt coun - 
_ and feeding on dead carcaſes, &c. 2. The root, not leſs 
than. which loves vegetable food beſt, but will eat worms, 
&c when hungry. 3. The grey ro, or Roylton crete and, 
The berni v cœrulea, or blue crow of Geſner, which Mr. 
Ra - ſuſpects to be no other than the roller. Rays Ornithol. 
*n 84, 85. See ROLLER. | | 
CORNU (Cyc!.) — Cox x ammnis. The only recent ſhell we 
have of this kind, is a ſpecies of tubulus marinus, which 1s 
concamerated or divided into ſeveral cells within, between 
which there runs a ſiphunculus, or pipe of communication. 
I is wreathed toward the tail, and is of a very tender ſtruc- 
ture. It is white, and very gloſſy. It is found on the ſhores 
lucca iſles. 
NNO PI, (Cycl.) in botany, the name of one of the 
ſpecies of the graſs kind, which, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 
botany, makes a diſtinct genus of plants : the characters of 
which are, that the cup is a common perianthium of one leaf, 
very large, and made in the faſhion of a funnel, indented at 
the edge, and obtuſe, 5 
The glume has two valves, and contains only one flower: 
valves are oblong, obtuſely pointed, and equal in ſize. The 
flower is compoſed of a ſingle valve, in figure and ſituation 
much reſembling the valves of the cup. The ſtamina are 
three capillary filaments, and the antheræ are oblong. The 
germen of the piſtillum 1s of a turbinated form: the ityles are 
two in number, and very flender: the ſtigmata are fibroſe. 
The flower contains the ſeed, which is ſingle, of a turbinated 
form, and convex on one fide, and plain on the other, Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. p. 12. | 
CORNUS, in . '; IE ſyſtem of botany, a diſtin genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the cup is a 


"CU: 


COROCORO, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, ſome- 
what reſembling the coracinus of the Mediterranean. Its back 
is prominent and crooked, and its noſe obtuſe; its teeth 
ſmall, and not ſharp : the coverings of its gills are large, and 
terminate in a very ſharp ſpine. It has ſix fins, two behind 
the gills ; two others, of a ſomewhat triangular figure, undet 
the belly ; theſe have before them a very ſtrong and ſharp 
ſpine ; and one behind the anus, with a very thick, ftrong, and 
pointed ſpine, with another very ſmall ſpine ſtanding juſt be- 
fore it. The back fin begins about the middle, and runs 
a good way down the back : this is ſupported by prick!y rays ; 
and where it terminates, there immediately begins another 
lower and ſofter fin, which reaches to the tail. Its ſcales are 
conſiderably large : its back is of a pale browniſh white : all 
the reſt of the body of a fine ſilvery hue, but that the ſides 
have a few tranſverſe pale brown lines. Its belly, and belly 
fins, are perfectly white; and it has a ſinus in the back, in 
N at pleaſure, it can bury the fins. Murggrave's Hiſt. 

CORODIO habends, a writ, whereby to exact a corody of an 
abbey or religious houſe. Sce Reg. of W rits, fol. 264. 


and ſomewhat erect, and ſpread open. Man's ty CoRRoDy, or CoRREDy, in law, (cerrodium, from 
the 


corrodo, allo conredium & corredium) a ſum of money, or al- 
lowance of meat, drink and cloathing, due to the king from 
an abbey, or other houſe of religion, whereof he is the found- 
er, towards the reaſonable ſubſiſtance of any ſervant he thinks 
fit to beſtow it on. 


The difference between a corody and penſion is ſaid to be, that 


— — 


a corody is allowed towards the maintainance of any of the 
king's ſervants in an abbey ; but a penſion is given to one of 
the king's chaplains, for his better maintainance, till he may 
be provided with a benefice. See Fitzherb. Nat. Br. fol. 250. 


who ſets down all the corodies and penſions certain, that ab- 
beys, when they ſtood, were bound to perform to the king. 


common involucrum of many flowers, and is compoſed of COROLLA, among botaniſts, is the moſt conſpicuous part of a 


four leaves of an oval figure. of different ſizes, coloured, and 
falling with the flowers, of which it bears the peduncles. The 
ſeparate perianthia belonging to each flower are ſmall, notched 
into four ſegments, ſituated on the germen of the piſtillum, 
and falling with the lower. The flower conſiſts of four very 
ſmall petals, oblong and pointed. The ſtamina are four erect 


flower. It expreſſes the coloured, tender part, which ſurrounds 
the organs of generation. The parts it is compoſed of are 


+ 


called petals; if it conſiſt _ of one piece, it is called mono- 
petalous; if of more, it is ſaid to be dipetalous, tripetalous 


arid ſo on, as it conſiſts of two, three, four, or more parts. 
See PETAL, &c. 


pointed filaments, longer than the perianthium, and the an- COROLLARY, or ConstcTaRy, in mathematics, is uſed fot 


therz, which are roundiſh, lie on them. The germen of the 
piltillum is roundiſh, and placed below the calyx : the ſtyle is 
ſlender, and of the length of the ſtamina :- the ſtigma is ob- 
tuſe. The fruit is an umbilicated roundiſh drupe. The ſeed 
is an oblong cordated nut, containing, two cells, the kernel 
being oblong. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 48. 


The cornus is what we call the cornel-tree. Its characters, ac- 


cording to Tournefort, are theſe : the flower is of the roſa- 


ceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, diſpoſed in a cir- 
cular form, the cup of which finally becomes an olive-ſhap'd 
fruit, or elſe a roundiſh one: theſe are ſoft, fleſhy; and con- 
tain a nucleus, divided into two cells, with kernels. 
The ſpecies of cornus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common male cornus, or garden cerne!-tree. 
2. The garden cornel-tree,with yellow or wax-coloured fruit. 3. 
he male or garden cornel-tree, with white fruit. 4. The male 
or garden cornel, with a deep red fruit, with a ſhort and hard 
kernel. 5. The male wild cornel. 6. The common wild female 
cornus, called the dagtucod, or dogberry-tree : and, 7. The female 
cornus or digtucod, with variegated leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 641. 
CORNUTA, in ichthyology, a name given by Geſner and 
others to the fiſh called alſo hra, and ra altera by others. It 
is of the trigla kind, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name 
of the trigla; with many cirri, and with an octagonal body. 


CORNU TIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by Vaillant agnanthus. The characters are theſe : the perian- 


thium is very ſmall, of a roundiſh figure, and conſiſting only 
of one leaf: it is divided into five ſegments at the end, and re- 
mains when the flower is fallen. The flower is compoſed of 
one petal, and is of the gaping kind: the tube is cylindric, 
and much longer than the ſtamina: the edge is divided into 
four parts, the upper ſegment being ereft and roundiſh, the 
lide ones ſtanding diſtinct from one another, the lower one 
ing roundiſh and undivided. The ſtamina are four fila- 
ments: the antherz are ſimple, and inclined: the germen of 
the piſtil is roundiſh : the ſtyle is very long, and divided into 
oY Parts: and the ſtigmata are very thick. The fruit is a 
E'oboſe berry, adhering to the bottom of the cup, and con- 
ning one ſeed of a kidney-like ſhape. Linnæi Gen. Plant. 
CORNG 1 17. Vaillant, A. G. 17 22. 


2 hſh commonly called by the Dutch in the Eaft-Indies, 
Fl "a, it 18 very common, Hoorn viſch. It has a horn of a ve- 
80 bat Kind in the back part of its head, or beginning of 
very bs d two others on the belly: theſe are crooked, and 
ke f N 2 They ſeem much of the nature of the ſpines, 
and ir leveral fiſh have placed before their back and belly fins; 

eneraly, a. Eerous to be wounded by them, the wound being 
Foncrally very difficult of cure, eſpecially if any part of the 
ſubg or ſpine is left in it, which, from the brittleneſs of thoſe 


*Nces, is generally the caſe. Ne 66. 
and Ray's Ichthyoer. OY _ See Tab. of Fiſhes, No 66 
urrr. Vor. | | 


a conſequence drawn from ſome propoſition already advanced 
or demonſtrated : as if from this theorem, That a triangle, 
which has two equal files, has alſo two equal angles, this conſe- 
quence ſhould be drawn, that a triangle, which hath the three 
ſides equal, has alſo its three angles equal. Ozanam, Dit. Math. 


COROLLISTF, among the botanical authors, are thoſe who 
have attempted the eſtabliſhing the claſſes and diſtinctions of 
plants, on the different form of the corolla, or leafy part of the 
flower, without paying the due regard to the apices, ſtamina, 
and piſtillum, the parts of fructification contained within it. 
Of theſe are Rivinus, and the great Tournefort. Linnæi 


S piſcis, in zoology, a name given by Mr. Ray to | 


| Fund. Bot. p. 2: | hs LG 
COROLLULA, among botaniſts, a term uſed to expreſs thoſe 
little partial lowers, which together conſtitute the whole com- 
pound ones. They are of two kinds, the tubulated, and li- 
gulated ; the former are always furniſhed with a campanulated 
limb, divided into four or five ſegments : the latter, or ligu- 
lated corollulæ, have a flat linear limb, terminated by a ſin- 
gle point, or by a broader extremity, divided into three or 


five ſegments. EEE | 
CORONA, (Oel. ) in anatomy, is that edge of the glans of the 
penis where the preputium begins. | * 
CoroKxA, among botaniſts, expreſſes any thing growing on the 
head of the ſeed. The corone of ſeeds are of various kinds; 
ſometimes ſimple, conſiſting only of a dentated membrane; 
ſometimes pappoſe, cooking of downy matter, which iti 
ſome caſes is immediately fixed to the ſeeds ; in others it has 
a pedicle growing from it. Sometimes the corone are com- 
poſed of ſimple filaments, and ſometimes they are ramoſe, 
Corona @thicpica, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſea ſhell 
of the dolium, or concha globoſa kind. See the article Do- 
LIUM. 
Corona imperialit, in conchyliology, a name given by authors 
to a kind of voluta, differing ho the other Tells of that fa- 
mily, by having its head ornamented with a number of points; 
forming a ſort of crown. See VoLUTA. | 
There are four ſpecies of this ſhell found in the cabinets of the 
curious: 1. The common kind. 2. The corona imperialis, 
with fewer and ſmaller faſciz, or circular lines. 3. The va- 
riegated brown kind: and, 4. The marbled kind. This is 
elegantly ſtained with black. | | 
Corona imperialis, crown imptrial, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flow- 
ers ate collected into a ſort of crown near the top of the ſtalk; 
and have over them a large tuft of leaves. The flowers are 
of the lilliaceous kind, being each compoſed of ſix petals. 
The pittil ſtands in the center of the flower, and finally be- 
comes an oblong fruit, edged with a ſort of membranaceous 


wings. This is divided into three cells, which contain a 


large number of ſeeds, of a flatted ſhape, 
one another. To this 


lying cloſely upon 
it is to be added, "Ts the root is 
7M 


tunicated, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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tufiicated, and has a number of fibres iſſuing from its 


baſe, ; 
The ſpecies of croum imperial enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 


— 


are theſe: 1. The common crown imperial. 2. The crown 
imperial, with beautiful red flowers. 3. The crown imperial, 
with pale, faint; yellow flowers. 4. The crown imperial, with 
yellow ſtriated flowers. 5. The crown imperial, with plain, 
deep, yellow flowers. 6. The great crown imperial. 7. The 
late lowering crown imperial, with very large leaves, and deep 
purple flowers. 8, The many flowered crown imperial, with a 
broad flatted ſtalk. . The crown imperial, with a double cir- 
cle of flowers. 10. The crown imperial, with variegated flow - 
ers. 11. The double flowered F otun imperial. 12. I he crown 
imperial, without ſmell. 13. The branched crown imperial: 


and, 14. The monſtrous creton imperial of John Bauhine. | 


Tourn. Inſt. p. 372. 

ConroNA ſo'is. See SUN-flower. 

CORONARIA, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to a 
genus of plants, uſually confounded by other authors under 
the name of lychnis. See LyCHNIs coronaria. 

CORONATORE eligendi, a writ, which, after the death or 

diſcharge of any coroner, is directed to the ſheriff, out of the 
chancery, to call together the freeholders of the county, for 
the choice of a new coroner, to certify into chancery both the 
election, and the name of the party elected, and to give him 
his oath. See Weſtm. 1. c. 10. Fitzh. Nat. Br. fol. 163. 
and Reg of Writs, fol. 177. - 

CORONEOLA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the /y/imachia, or purple willow herb, vulgarly called with us 
codlings and cream. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CORONILLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the papiliona- 
ceous kind, and the piſtil which ariſes from the cup, finally be- 
comes a pod compoſed of many parts joined together by a ſort 
of articulation, each containing an oblong ſeed. 

The ſpecies of coronilla enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe : 1. The ſmall coronilia, called by ſome the leaſt co- 
lutea, 2. The colutea with a fungous, broom-like ſtalk. 3. 
The ſea coronil a, with blueiſh green leaves. 4. The coro- 
nilla with thick pods, and large ſeeds. 5. The ſilvery, Cre- 
tic coronilla. 6. The ſmalleſt coronilla. 7. The herbaceous 
coronilla, with variegated flowers. And, 8. The herbaceous 
coronilla, with double, variegated lowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 650. 
There have been pieces of amber found, with the pennated 
leaves of coronilla included in them, and as elegantly ex- 
panded as the moſt curious botaniſt could have expected it, 
for preſerving them in his hortus ſiccus. Breynius gives us 
an account of one of theſe pieces of amber, in which the 
middle part of one of theſe leaves was thus elegantly pre- 
ſerved; he examined the ſpecimen with the greateſt accu- 
racy, but could not find the leaſt mark of fraud or deceit 
in it, and is very particular in the deſcription of the piece, 
and in the diſpoſition of the leaf in it. 
Mercatus in his Metallotheca Vaticana has an entire leaf 
of the ſame plant figured ; but his has got into diſrepute, 
by being placed among ſome other things which muſt have 
been fictitious, ſuch as a ſmall fiſh, a water newt, or eft, 
and a compleat frog. Theſe were certainly let in by art 
between two pieces of amber which were afterwards nice- 
ly cloſed together again; but the figure of the leaf gains 
credit from the obſfervaticn of Breynius: to this it is to 
be added, that the coronilla is a ſhrub commonly wild in 
Pruſſia, where amber is produced. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 396. 

CORONOPUS, buckfoorn, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants which have flowers and fruits like thoſe of the plan- 
tains, but differ from them by having their leaves divided 
into ſeveral ſegments, whereas thoſe of the plantains are 
for the moſt part ſmooth at the edge, and never more than 
Ach, notched. * 


ſpecies of crrenoput enumerated by Mr. Tournefort | 


are theſe: 1. The common buckſborn plantain, ſo called from 
the leaves being ſo divided as to reſemble the horns of that 
creature. 2. The broad-leavedhairy coronopus. 3. The narrow- 


leaved, deeply-jagged coronopus. 4. The ſmalleſt, hairy, ſea| 


0 7 N . The ſea roſe coronopus. Tourn. Inſt. p. 128. 
SC 
day after Trinity ſunday, It was inſtituted in the year 
1264, in honour of the bleſſed ſacrament, to which alſo a 
college in Oxford is dedicated. We find it mentioned in 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 21. By which ſtatute Trinity term is appointed 
for ever to begin the morrow after this feaſt. | 
CORRECTION, (Cyc/.) in the manege, is uſed for aids given 
with ſeverity. See CHASTISEMENTS. | 
CoRRECTION, correctio, in rhetoric, the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called epanorthoſis, See EPANOR THos1s, Oc“. 
CORRECTOR (Ch) — CorrtcToR of the flaple,: an offi- 
cer, or clerk, belonging to the ſtaple, who makes and records 
the bargains of merchants there made, anno 27. Edw. III. 


Stat. 2. C. 22, and 23s The Romans called them merſarii. 


CORRIDOR, in fortification, See Cor iI Dok, Oel. 

CORRODENTS, corradentia, in medical writers, is applied to 
ſuch things as eat, conſume, or deſtroy excrefcent Blan- 
card. in voc. | | . 


5 | | 
hriſti day, a feaſt held always on the next thurſ- | 


CORRODY. See the article Coxopx. 
CORROSIBILITY, 7} . hemiſt 

CORROSIVENESS, c in chem Ty. See Cor Roslox, Cel. 
CORRUGATOR (Cycl.)—CorrusaTtoRis ods exter; | 


N 11 or, in an- 
atomy, a name given by Santorini to certain faſſiculi! wn 


great zygomatic muſcle, running under the fleſhy = - * 
lower lip. See the articl:s LAB, UM att m, and Zyc "og 


TICUS major. 
CORRUGATOR ſupercilii muſcu/us, in anatomy, 
Albinus, and by Douglaſs, and ſome others, 
cles of the face, called alſo by Douglaſs the 
by Winſlow the ſuperci/taris, 
CoRrUGATORI1s inferior ordo,in anatomy, a name given by Sa. 
torini, and ſome others, to that muſcle of the mouth called b, 
Albinus orbicularis oris; by Cowper conſtridor 6 
by Douglaſs ſphiner labiorum. 
CORRUPTICOLZ#., in church hiſtory, heretics who main 
tained that Chriſt is {till corruptible, and ſtands in necd of 
meat, drink, and reft. See Hof/m. Lex. in voc. 
CORSOIDES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome author; 
to a ſpecies of agate of a greyiſh white, ſull of ſlender veins t 
a clearer white, reſembling hairs. It is one of the German 
agates, and ſometimes ſeen among our jewellers, cut into to. 
of ſnuff boxes, and other toys, but is not much eſteemed. * 
CORTEX, (Cycl.) the rind or bark of trees. The wounds of the 
bark, and its ſeparations from the wood, whether natural, or 
experimentally made, are eaſily cured, and made to unite again 
by proper care. If ſections be made in the rinds of the ah, 
and ſycamore, of a ſquare figure, three ſides cut, and the fourth 
uncut, and the whole be afterwards bound round with a pack- 
thread, it will all unite again, only leaving a ſcar in each of 
the ſides where it was cut. If ſeveral parts of zhe bart of ei- 
ther of theſe trees be cut off, and entirely ſeparated from the 
tree, ſome ſhallower, leaving a part of the hart on, and others 
deeper, to the wood itſelf ; theſe pieces being again put in- 
to their places, and bound on with packthread, will not indeed 
unite, but a freſh hart will grow in their places, and thruſt 
them away; but if they be firſt carefully laid on in the exact 
direction in which they originally grew, and then the whole 
part beyond the wound on every ide covered with a large plai- 
ſter of diachylon, or the like, and this bound over with pack- 
thread to keep all firmly in their places, the pieces of bart, 
whether cut off ſhallower, or deep down to the very wood of 
the tree, wall Won themſelves to the places where they 
originally grew. This cure will be performed in the ſpace of 
about three weeks, but the outer rind of the ſeparated picces 
will not be plump, but ſomewhat ſhrivelled; the edges alſo 
will recede ſomewhat from their original place, ſo that there 
remains a ſort of ſcar all round. Theſe experiments are belt 
made in the ſpring ſeaſon, for in the autumn and winter the 
ſap ariſing but weakly, the parts that ſhould unite wither be- 
fore that is brought about. The ſucceſs of theſe experiments 
has made ſome think, that the whole branch of a tree ſeparated 
and bound on again, might grow on again ; but the experi- 
ments that have been made in the moſt favourable manner for 
ſuch a trial have all proved vain, the branch cut off withering 
always in a few days, however well united, and carefully kept 
on, Phil. Tranſ. No 25, See BARK. 
CorTEx Peruvianus (Cycl.) See PERUVIAN bark. 
CorTEx Winteranus (Cycl.) See W1NTERANUS cortex. 
CORTUSA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 2 
genus of plants, the characters of which ate theſe : the cup 15 
a ſmall perianthium, remaining when the flower is fallen, and 
compoſed of one leaf divided into five obtuſe ſegments, with 
their ends bent back. The flower conſiſts of one petal, form- 
ing a very ſhort tube, with a plain large rim divided into five 
roundiſh ſegments, at the baſes of which there ſtand five tu- 
bercles. The ſtamina are five ſhort obtuſe filaments; the au, 
therz are compoſed of two lamellz, and are oblong, erect; and 
fixed to the outer ſide of the ſtamina ;z the germen of the piſti)- 
lum is of an oval figure; the ſtyle is lender, and ſhorter th: 
the ſtamina, and the ſtigma is ſimple ; the fruit is an oval, 

- long; pointed capſule, furrowed longitudinally on each hide, 
containing only one cell, and having two valves with tw 1 
edges; the ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, oblong, and obt 
Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 63. i | 5 

CORVINA, in zoology, a name by which ſome have calls * 

ſea fiſh of very great beauty, and a delicate taſte, caught o 

Braſilian ſhores, and more commonly known among a., 

by its Braſilian name guatucuſa. Millugbiys Hiſt. Pilc. p. oo 

See GUATUCUSA. . - | 

CORVINDUM ella. See NELLA corvindum. 1 

CORVINUS ais, a name given by ſome to the Belm 
but by others to a very different body of a whitiſh colour, 5 

| oval figure, convex on one fide, and concave on GER? 

. : bercle * 

and in the middle of the concave fide there ariſes a tub ery 
this is ſaid to be taken out of the head of a fiſh ; and RY — 

poſſible that the authors may mean by this no other dun 

crab's eyes. | "ES M4 

CORVIPETA avis, in zoology, a name under which Ni 


a name given by 
to one of the mul. 
frontalis verus, and 


labiorum ; and 


erem- 


| * berg has deſcribed a ſmall green bird, not larger than 2 *7, 


Which, he ſays, drives whole flocks of ravens before lk. 


| Whole is ſuppoſed a mes fabulous tory. See Gun 


O. in zoology, a name by which many call the Am, of 
n large ſea uh, common in the Mediterra- 
nean, and, while young, brought to the markets of Italy. & ey's 
Ichthyogr. p. 300. dee the article UuBRA. ; 3 
CORUS, OMR, HoMER, or CHoMtR, in the Jewiſh antiqui- 
tic, a mcaſure containing ten baths, or ſeventy-five gallons, and 
five pints, as a meaſure of things liquid, and thirty two pecks 
and one pint, as a meaſure for things dry. T he corus, or mer, 
was moſt commonly a meaſure for things dry*,and the greateſt 
that was uſed among the Jews. It contained, according to the 
P.-bbins, ten ephahs, or thirty ſata or ſeahs. Corus is the moſt 
uſual term in the hiſtorical writers, and omer or chomer among 
the prophets d. — [* Caimet, Dit. Bibl. d Arbuthnot, Tables, 
Kc. p. 199+] : ' 

Corus, is alſo uſed in ſome of our old writers for cight buſhels, 
or a quarter; decem coros tritici, ſroe decem quarterid. Brac- 
ton, I. 2. c. 16. parag. 7. ; 

CORUSCATIONS (Ce). — There is a method of producing 
artificial coruſcations, or ſparkling fiery meteors, which will be 
viſible not only in the dark, but at noon day, and that from 
two liquors actually cold; the method is this: fifteen grains of 
the ſolid phoſphorus are to be melted in about a dram of wa- 
ter; when this is cold pour upon it two ounces of oil of vitriol ; 
let theſe be ſhaken together, and they will at firſt heat, and af- 
terwards they will throw up fiery balls in great number, which 


COR 


back, with ſome admixture of a greeniſh gloſs, and white of 
the belly and breaſt ; its long wing feathers are greyiſh ; its 
tail is a hand's breadth and a half long, and when expanded, 
looks roundiſh at the end; its beak is between three and four 
fingers breadth long, and is a little hooked at the end ; its legs 
are very ſhort, but very thick and ſtrong, and (which is a very 
peculiar thing) are flat, or compreſſed, eſpecially while the 
creature is young; and another ſingularity is, that the baſe of 
the lower chap is covered by a naked yellow membrane, in the 
manner of the wild ſwan's bunk its legs are black, and cover- 
ed with a ſeries of cancellated ſcales ; the toes are al joined by 
one membrane. It builds not only among rocks, but often al- 
ſo on trees. Tab. of Birds, Ne. Ray's Ornithol. p. 248. 
CoRvus aquaticus, the water raven, is alſo a name given by ſome 
authors to the acacalotl, a very beautiful Mexican water bird, 
of a ſhining, greeniſh, blackiſh, and purpliſh hue. It feeds on 
fiſh, and is eaten, but is of a coarſe and fiſhy taſte. Ray's Or- 
nithol. p. 219. | 
Corvvus aguaticus minor, in zoology, a name by which Mr. Ray 
has very properly called a bird common on our northern 
coaſts, and called there the ſhagge, and in ſome places the crane, 
it being a genuine ſpecies of corm-rant. | 
CoRvus cornutus, in zoology, a name by which ſome have called 
the Indian raven, with the horned beak, more uſually called the 


rhinoceros bird. See R INOc EROS avis. 


will adhere like ſo many {lars to the ſides of the glaſs, and Cox vus fluviatilis, the river raven, a name given by ſome wri- 


continue burning a conſiderable time; after this, if a ſmall 
quantity of oil of turpentine be poured in, without ſhaking 
the vial, the mixture will of itſelf take fire, and burn very 
furiouſly. The veſſel ſhould be large, and open at the top. 
Phil. Tranf. No 159. See INFLAMMABILITY. 
Artificial coruſc ation; may alſo be produced by means of oil of 
vitriol and iron, in the following manner. Take a glaſs body, 
capable of holding three quarts; put into this three ounces of 
oil of vitriol, and twelve ounces of common water; then warm- 
ing the mixture a little, throw in, at ſeveral times, two ounces 
or more of clean iron filings ; upon this an ebullition, and 
white vapours will ariſe : then preſent a lighted candle to the 
mouth of the veſſel, and the vapour will take fire, and afford a 
bright fulmination, or flaſh like lightning. Applying the can- 
dle in this manner ſeveral times, the effect will always be the 
fame ; and ſometimes the fire will fill the whole body of the 
elaſs, and even circulate to the bottom of the liquor, and at 
others it will only reach a little way down its neck. The 
great caution to be uſed in this experiment is the making the 
mattcr of a proper heat; for, if too cold, few vapours will 
ariſe, and if made too hot, they will aſcend too faſt, and will 
only take fire in the neck of the glaſs, without any remarkable 
'  Erruſcatim. Shaw's Lectures, p. 397. 
CORUSCATULA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Mr. 
Lhuyd to a ſpecies of foſſile plant of the fern kind, which that 
gentleman happened' to find covered with a ſhining or glofly 
coat. See PLANTS foffile. 
CORVUS, (Cyc/.) the crow, or raven. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of 
zoology, this makes a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of 
the pica, the diſtinguiſhing charaRer of which is, that the tail 


feathers are all of an equal length. Of this genus are the crow, | 


raven, jackdaw, &c. Linnæi Syſtem. Natur. p. 44. | 
Coryvs, the raven, is particularly uſed: for a large bird of the 
crow kind, well known throughout the world, as being found 
In all climates, and all regions. The ravens build in high 
trees, or upon the ruins of old lofty buildings ; they lay four, 
ve, or ſix eggs, of a blueiſh green, variegated with ſpots and 
freaks of black. There are many fabulous ſtories of the Jon- 


gævity of the raven, but birds are in general long-lived, and | 


* crow kind not leſs ſo than the reſt. Rays Ornithol. 

p 82. 

Corvvs, in ichthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius to the 
faber, or d:ree. See FABER. 

Corvus, in antiquity, a machine invented by the Romans at the 
ume of their wars in Sicily, when they firſt engaged the 
Carthaginian fleet. According to Polybius, the corvus was 
iramed after this manner: 


On the prow of their ſhips they erected a round piece of tim- | 


r about 1 foot diameter, and 1 2 feet in length, on the top 
of which was a block, or pulley ; round this piece of timber 
Was a platform of boards 4 feet in length, which was about 18 
feet long, and well framed and faſtened with iron ; the en- 
Trance was Jongways, and it was moveable round the afore- 
aid upright piece of timber, and could alſo be hoiſted up and 
down within fix feet of the top : about this frame was a ſort 
of parapet knee bigh, which was defended with upright bars 
of iron, ſharp at the ends, and towards the top there was a ring, 
and lowered at pleaſure; with this moveable gallery, they 
- ed the enemies ſhips (when the / did not lie fide by fide) 

metimes on their bow, and ſometimes in the after part of the 
ſhip; the foldiers keeping the boſs of their bucklers level with 


the top of the parapet, &c and by the means of this new engine 


89 2 Victory over the Carthaginians in their firſt ſea-fight with 


em, though the enemy were long before well ſkilled in naval f 


Mrairs, and the Rom ins raw an 


' ignorant. 
Corvys a S 


2 * 


by the help of which, and a pulley, or tackle, it was hoifted | 


* quaticus, in zoology, the name given by authors to the 
ny n known by the name of the cormorant. It is of 
c nee of a gooſe, and is of a very deep duſky brown on the 


| 


ters to a very remarkable bird of the Philippine iſlands, re- 
ſembling the common raven, but being of the amphibious 
kind. Fe is called, in the language of the place caſſili, or colo- 
colo. See CoLocoLo. 

Corvvus indicus, in zoology, the name of a bird of the raven 
kind, very common in the Molucca iſlands, very large, and 
armed with a very ſtrong beak and claws ; it does not feed on 
carrion, as our raven, but eats the nutmegs, and does vaſt da- 
mage, in deſtroying that fruit. Its fleſh is very delicate, and 
has plainly the aromatic flavour of its food, Kay's Ornithol. 
p 86. | 

Corvus ſylvaticus, the word raven, in zoology, the name of a bird 
deſcribed by Geſner, and ſuppoſed by Mr. Willughby to be no 
other than the c:rd*ras, or pyrrbocrrax ; but, if rightly deſcribed, 
it differs eſſentially from that bird in ſize, and in having a creſt 
on its head; Geſner ſays, it is of the ſize of the common hen; it 
appears at a diſtance of a deep black, but, when viewed nearer, 
and in the ſunſhine, it appears of a fine gloſſy green; its tail 
is ſhort ; its toes very long, and not webbed; and it has a creſt 
on its head. It feeds on frogs, fiſh, and other ſmall animals, and 

builds in the ruins of old buildings, and lays two or three eggs. 
They fly very high; the young ones are accounted a very well 
taſted food. Ray's Ornithol. p. 366. 

Corvvs piſcis, the crow-fiſh, a river fiſh of the chub kind, com- 
mon in Italy, and in ſome parts of Germany, and called by 
Geſner, capito fluviatilis rapax, and by the common people 
roppe. | 
Te a long, thick, and fleſhy fiſh ; its back is of a blueiſh 
brown, and its ſides and belly white, and of a filvery gloſs; 
its ſcales are broad, and very thin and pellucid, and have under 
them a fine thin pellicle, of a great gloſs, and ſilvery white- 
neſs, which is ſeen through the ſcales, and make the fiſh look 
as if plated over with filver ; its gills are ſoft like thoſe of the 

ſalmon, and its fins of a . red. It ſeldom grows to 
more than ſix or ſeven pound weight; it is an extremely ra- 
pacious fiſh, not leſs ſo than the pike, and very frequently 
chaces its prey ſo hard as to drive them out upon the bank ; 
and, in that caſe, he uſually follows them alſo, and both are 
frequently taken, ſtranded together. It is caught at all ſcaſons 
of the year, but never in any great abundance; it is eſteemed 
a very delicate filh, Geſner de Piſc. p. 1267. 

CORYBAN TICA, xf, a feſtival held in Crete, in me- 
mory of the Corybantes, who educated Jupiter when he was 
concealed in that iſland, from his father Saturn, who would 

have devoured him. Pott. Arch. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 409. 

CORYCEUM, in antiquity, that part of the gymnaſium, where 
people undreſſed. It was otherwiſe called apedyterion. See 
APODYTERION. : | 

CORYCUS, among the Greeks, a kind of exerciſe with the 
hand-ball. See its deſcription in Hein. Lex. in voc. 

CORYDALEPODIUM, in botany, a name given by ſome _ 
authors to the delphinium, or larkſpur. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CORYDALIUM, or Cox vpAl is, a name _ ſome au- 
thors for the fumaria, or fumitory, a red-flowered little plant, 
improperly called by ſome mayweed. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CORYLUS. See HazLE. 

CORY MBIUM, in antiquity, an ornament of hair worn by the 

women. Its form was that of a corymbus. See the article 

| CorymBvus, Cycl. 

CORYPHA, in botany, a name by which Linnzus calls a genus 

of plants called cadda panna in the hortus Malabaricus, the cha- 

racters of which are theſe : the cup of the flower is the whole 
compound ſpatha ; the flower is divided into three obtuſe, oval 
ſegments, which ſtand in an expanded form; the ſtamina are 
ſix pointed filaments, which are longer than the flower, with 
antherz growing to them; the germen of the piſtil is round- 
iſh; the _ is ſubulated and ſhort ; the ſtigma ſimple; the 
fruit is a large unilocular berry, containing a large hard ſeed. 
Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 514. Hort. Mal. p. 11. Muſ. Cliffort. 11. 
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CORYPILL NN, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of ſiſhes 
of the malacopterygious kind, the characters of which are theſe: 
the branchioſtege membrane contains on each fide five bones, 
beſtde two others which lie under the bony coverings of the 
gills, and cannot be ſcen. The fins are ſeven in number, one 
upon the back, reaching from the top of the head to the tail ; 
the head is very obtuſe at the end, or, as it were, perpendicu- 
larly declivious from the vertex to the mouth; the head and 
body are both ſomewhat compreſſed. 
The ſpecies of this genus enumeratcd by Artedi are theſe : 
1. The c:ry;hena with a forked tail. "This is the guaracape- 
ma of the Braſilians; the I ippurus of moſt authors, and is what 
we often call the dolphin. Its length is fix or ſeven feet; the 
pectoral fins have twenty ravs cach, the ventral have ſix ; the 
rays, or bones in the tail, are eighteen in number, and are ob- 
long. 2. The ſmall coryphena, elegantly variegated, with an 
acute back. This is the novacula piſcis, and peſce peftine of au- 
thors ; the teeth are large and ſtand forward; the tail is broad; 
the cyes are ſmall, and are fituated on the top of the head ; 
the anus is nearer the head than the tail ; the body is com- 
preſſed, and variouſly coloured, 3 The coryphena with an even 
tail, and crooked lateral lines. This is the prmpilus of au- 
thors. Artedi Gen Piſc. 12. 

CORYPHE, in medical writers, is uſed for the crown of the 
head ; as alſo for the interior extremity of the fingers next the 
nails. Blanchard. 

CORYZA, (Cel) in medicine, a catarrhal affection, conſiſting 
in the excretion of a ſcrous and viſcous humor, by the noſe 
and fauces, Some alſo underſtand the ſame thing by the word 
gravedo, making this and the cor;za ſynonymous terms, but 
improperly ; for the graveds is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a catarrhal af- 
fection, in which there is no actual excretion of a ſerous mat- 
ter, but only a congeſtion of it with ſtagnation ; whence it is 
ealy to conceive, that the ſymptoms attending the graveds, 
when the matter is confined, ' are worſe than thoſe in the co- 
ryza, in which it is evacuated. Junler's Conſp. Med. 


pated and prevented. For the ready diſcharge of th 
according to the intent of nature, errhines are to be 
powders of the cephalic herbs, as thyme, betony, lavend 
and the like, may be ſnuffed up the noſe, and the vol 1 
pungent ſalts may be ſmelled to: by theſe means the — 
humor, which cauſed the infarction, will be rendered 2 
and fitted to diſcharge itſelf. After this, it will be pro ik 
give a gentle purge And when the cure is perſected £ ; 
turn may be prevented by ble:ding and purging in ſpring 2 
autumn. When the defluxion is very violent, Stahl 3 
mends the uſe of gentle diaphoretics, and of a powder — 
poſed of cinnabar, and a gentle opiate. In caſes where 1 
matter of a coryza is very acrid, and there is a violent pain in 
the head, the external uſe of camphor is of great ſervice: 1 
is in this caſe to be applied to the temples; and the patient 
ſhould at the ſame time take internally, powders compoſed of 
nitre and the common abſorbents, and diaphoretic antimony 
and afterwards ſhould take fome gentle purges, and frequently 
bathe the feet in warm water. Funke, Conſp. Med. p. 20 
501. 

Cox vz A, in infants. See the article Ix AN. 

COSCYLIUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome of the 
old writers to the termes, the true nature of which they did 
not know, but ſuppoſed it to be a ſort of ſcabrous excreſcence 
formed of the abundant juices of the tree, and of the nature 
of the galls on the oak, and other trees. | Ball 

COSENAGE, in law, a writ that lies where the treſail, that is 
the tritavus, the father of the beſail, or great grandfather, be- 
ing ſeized in fee at his death of certain lands, or tenements, 
dies; a ſtranger enters, and abates ; then ſhall his heir have 
= writ of coſenage ; the form of which ſee in Fitzb. Nat. Br. 

ol. 2217. 

COSENING, in law, an offence whereby any thing is done de- 
ceitfully, in, or out of, contracts, which cannot be fitly termed 
by any eſpecial name. JF. Symbol. P. 2. Tit. Indictment. 
Sect. 68. In the civil law it is called Hellianatus. See 81 El- 


© Mattet, 
uſed ; the 


Signs of a core. This diſeaſe is generally preceded by an itch- 
ing, and by ſncezing ; ſometimes by what is called a gravedo, 
a congeſtion of matter without excretion; this is followed by 
the excretion of a ſerous and viſcous matter by the noſtrils and 
mouth, and ſometimes by the eyes; the more thin and acrid 
this matter is, the more ſeverely it affects the part through 
which it is evacuated, ſo that ſometimes it is attended with! 
a ſenſation of pain, and ſoreneſs in them. 

* ſubjeft to coryzas and gravedines. Theſe diſeaſes are very 
requent ; and among children, they uſually take their riſe in 
them from obſtructions of perſpiration, or from ſuppreſſions 
of urine. Young people, as they grow farther up, are ſubject 
to them from an abundant quantity of the falival matter: and 

in more advanced years, thoſe people fall into them, in whom 
nature is not able to relieve herſelf, by a hæmorrhage: and 


people of phlegmatic habits, and ſleepy diſpoſitions, are moſt | 


ſubject to them. 

Cauſes of them. The general cauſes of theſe defluxions, are the 
ſame with thoſe of hzmorrhages by the noſe, that is, a con- 
geſtion of blood in the head, by means of a diſcharge of which, 
nature meant to relieve herſelf of a plethora : but in theſe 
caſes, the blood being very abundant in ſeroſities, theſe * 
the thinner part, are moſt eaſily thrown out, and ſo paſs o 
alone, leaving the red part behind. Sometimes alſo theſe 
diſeaſes are produced by a mere retention of the ſerous and 
lymphatic juices in and about the glands of theſe parts; but 
this is much more rarely the caſe. Ihe occaſional or acci- 
dental cauſes which bring on theſe congeſtions and ſtagnations, 
are, the ſuppreſſion of other evacuations, ſuch as habitual and 

natural diarrhœas, or the evacuations by purging medicines, 
which perſons had long accuſtomed themſelves to at the ſpring 
and autumn ſeaſons: the cold and moiſt temperature of the 
air, or a ſudden chilling of the body in a hot and moiſt place: 
the leaving off a_ copious uſe of tobacco, and the abuſe of 
ſauff, or other ſternutatory powders. To this is to be added, 
every thing that impedes natural perſpiration, and ſometime 
ſuppreſſions of urine. | | 

Prognaſlics. The ſimple corzza and gravedo are attended with 

no great danger, not even when they are of long ſtanding, 
provided that the conſtitution be ſtrong and healthy in other 
reſpects. But this is not the caſe in old and weak people; for 
in theſe, this continual defluxion upon the head too often 
brings on vertiginous complaints, and ſometimes paralytic, 
and even apoplectic diſorders, or elſe aſthma's, and ſuffocative 
catarrhs, are the conſequence : and if this matter, ſo copiouſly 
ſecreted from the blood, be thrown upon the lungs, it may 
occaſion exulcerations, and even a true phthiſis. 

Method of cure. This is a diſeaſe which few people trouble a 


phyſiciah about, being uſually left to nature; but it is, how-| 


ever, in the power of medicine to do great ſervice, and, 
uſually, wholly to remove the complaint; which, even where 
it is not attended with danger, is ſo far troubleſome, as that 
any one would wiſh to be rid of it. In caſes of a graveds, a 
juſt and neceſſary excretion of the congeſted matter muſt be 

rovided for ; and this may eaſily be contrived to be made, by 
25 troubleſome evacuations than thoſe to which nature ſeems 


LION ATE, Cycl. 

COSHERING, in the feudal cuſtoms, a kind of right of the 
lords to lie, and feaſt themſelves, and their followers, at their 
tenant's houſes. | 
We find this term in Harris's lexicon technicum, and in Ja- 
cobs's law dictionary, which laſt quotes Spelman of parliaments 
MSS. for it. The word caſbering may perhaps be derived from 
the old Engliſh cæſbe, a cot, or cotage, See Spelm. Gloll. 
Verb. coſcez. 

COSMOLOGY, the ſcience of the world in general. This 

Wolfius calls general, or tranſcendental coſmology, and has writ- 

ten a treatiſe on the ſubject, wherein he endeavours to explain 

how the world ariſes from fimple ſubſtances ; and treats of the 
general principles of the modifications of material things, of 
the elements of bodies, of the laws of motion, of the perfection 
of the world, and of the order and courſe of nature. Mol. 

Coſmologia generalis, Francfort. & Leipſic. 1731. 4* 

COSMOPCEIA. See WorLD. 

COSSE and Coss1c, is uſed in old writers for algebra. Harris. 

Cosse de geniſte, an order of knighthood inſtituted by Lewis the 
IX. at his marriage with Margaret of Provence. Hon. 
Lex. in voc. 

CASSILAGO, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 

iſonous plant called henbane. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

COSTA canina, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
plantago quinguenervia, or narrow-leaved plantain, commonly 
called ribwort. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. : 

COSTARUM depreſſores proprii, in anatomy, a name given by 
Douglaſs, from Cowper, to what Albinus affirms to be on! 
that part of the internal intercoſtal muſcles which lie 
the ribs. See INTER COST ALS. 7; 

CosTARUM levatores, a name given by Steno, Morgagni, and 
others, to the muſcles of the ribs called by Albinus, the leu 
tores breviores —_—_— and by others the ſupracgſtales, the ſur 
co/taux of the French. ; 

COSTIVENESS (Cycl.)—See OBsTRUCTIO alvi. 

CosTIvENEss, in infants. See INFANT. _ 

COSTOHYOIDES, in anatomy, a name given by Santorin » 
one of the muſcles of the mouth now generally called the cr 
cobyoidæus. hs 

COSTRANGULA, in batons 3 —_ 2 by ſome for 

crophularia, or t. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

C 5s ee Arabicus. Mr. Geoffroy has ” 
ſerved that this root ſeems to be a ſpecies of elecampane; 
that our common elecampane, when plump, well f "ſly n 
carefully dried, after it has been kept a long oo n the 
exactly the ſmell of the coſtus, and wholly differs fro Me- 
common elecampane roots ſold and uſed in the ſhops: 
moires Acad. Scienc. Par. 1740. . ige; it i 
Coftus Arabicus is an attenuant, diuretic, and ſudorinc riſing 

iven in obſtructions of the menſes, and chronic caſes, bh 
| Pu infarctions of the viſcera. 7 2 from ten gra 
half a dram, but is ſeldom preſcribed lingly. _ ich 

Cos r us dulcis, in the n name of a wor, in 
being apt to contract à bitterneſs in growing old, 9 Ja d 
that ſtate, by many authors, bitter cus, and ſuppo 


to point, and by more convenient outlets ; and by continuing 


this method, the future diſtempers of this king may be antici- 
| | | 


rent drug. | | . 
It is the root of the x i indicus viole martis odere, called 1 
| 3 


3 
0 
- 
* 


aun, It grows to ix or ſeven feet high; the 
alively-green, but ſomething paler on the upper 
ſide than the lower; the ers are four leaved, white, 
| ſhaped like a bell; the fruit is three cornered, and divided 
into three cells, containing a number of triangular ſeeds. Ihe 
root always contracts a bitterneſs, and grows darker coloured 
in keeping» though freſh it was pale and ſweet ; and hence the 
ſuppofed difference, the deſcriptions of authors agreeing alike 
to each in all but theſe accidents. ; 
The leaves of the common garden co mary, are ſtomachic and 
x — rl belchings, and vomittings after meals. 'I hey 
have alſo great reputation. for the curing an offenſive breath, 
heart-burns, and many of the moſt obſtinate and inveterate 
head-achs, the cauſes of which lie in the ſtomach. 
COTATUA,. in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of 
the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of parrot, 
Tt is all over white, and has a creſt of feathers on the 
head. It is of the bigneſs of a common pigeon. 
coraruA major is a very beautiful ſpecies of parrot, common 


leaves are 


0 
* hen. It is all over white, except that its beak and 
legs are black; its tongue alſo is black This is the moſt 
eaſily taught to talk of any of the parrot kind, and when 
taught, ſpeaks the moſt diſtjnctiy of all the kinds. 
CO1E, a term uſed in courſing, to expreſs the advantage one 
yhound- has over another, when he runs by the fide of it, 
and, putting before it, gives the hare a turn, See the article 
CoURSING. . 
CorE gare, a kind of refuſe wool, ſo clung or clotted together, 
that it cannot be pulled aſunder. 
it is provided, that neither denizen or foreigner make any 
other refuſe of wools but cote-gare and vi/lein. So the printed 
ſtatute has it: but in the parliament roll of that year, it is 


cod-land and villein, Cot, or cote, fignifies as much as cottage | 


in many places, and was ſo uſed; by the 

Verſtegan. | 

COTESWOLD, ſeveral ſheep-cotes, and ſheep feeding on 
hills. It comes from the Saxon cote, i. e. caſa, a cottage, and 
old, a place where there is no wood. 

COTICULA, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the word 
by which the Romans expreſſed the 4» of the Greeks ; a 
ſtone of 

on many ons ; one of which was, the working on fuch 
of the harder ſtones as iron inſtruments would not touch. 
Many of the anticat Greeks, who had this ſtone from the 
iſland of Cyprus, called it, from its hardneſs, by the ſame name 
with the diamond, as they ſometimes did iron alſo; which 
manner of writing has much miſled thoſe who have copied too 
careleſsly from them; and even Pliny, who after having in 
one part of his book given a right account of this ſtone, and 
called it cos, in another gives a different hiſtory of it, miſtak- 
ing it for a diamond. "= t ee 
This coticu/a was long in great eſteem with the antient arti- 
hcers on gems, and ſerved not only to work upon ſuch of the 

| gems as iron could not touch, but was uſed to bore holes thro” 


Saxons, according to 


ſuch as they ſtrung on threads, and hung in rows in their or- CO 
naments of the bracelet kind. And Pliny's account of the | 
other gems being bored with Cyprian diamonds, 'means no | 


more, than that they were worked with this goticula, which 
was antiently had from the iſland of Cyprus, and afterwards 
from Armenia, and was called by ſome, in a metaphorical ſenſe, 
adamas, from its great bardrioſs. Hill's Theophr, p. 108. 
Coricula is alfo a name given by many to the touch- ſtone; 
not from its being of the nature of the coticula of the Romans, 
but from its being, for the convenience of « 
frequently found in the ſhape of a whetſtone. 
COTINUs, in hotuny, the name of a genus of trees, the cha- 


racters of which are theſe : the flower is of the rofaceous kind, 


or cumpoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in a eircular form. 
From the cup of the flower there ariſes a piſtil, which finally 
omes a fruit: This does not ripen in Europe, but ſeems to 
be of the unicapſular Kind, and is placed on branches, which 
terminate in villoſe capillaments, Turn. Inſt. p. 610, 
— oy known ſpecies of the cttinus, is the cntinus cortaria, 
ccygria. ** _— . „e 
Corixus was alſo uſed by 


2 cetinus of the Latins, or.totinus coriaria, is at preſent call- 
2 the Italians ſcotans, and is ſuppoſed by ſome to be che 
1 e with the ſchabicum lignum, but improperly. © See Scyrhi- 
rr e eee e e cenle 5 
COTONASTER, in botany, a name 


© a ſpecies of the cratægus, called by 


G2 with oblong ſerrated leaves, green on both ſides. See | 


given by | | 


RAT AGUS, #24. 


45. 8 (Ge) Philofephic Cor ron, a name 


whi.. emical writers to the Howers of zink, from their 


and ſil or cattony appearance. 
SUPPL, Vor. . e e e 


. 


and | 


T hey are given with ſucceſs againſt crudines | 


called alſo calan- | 


oods of the Philippine iſlands. This is of the ſize of | 


By 13 Rich. II. Stat. 1:c. 9. 


— 


very great hardneſs, brought from Armenia, and ufed | 


ear ge wie, | 


Cu 


COT TUs, in -ichthyology, the name of a genus of the acan- 
thopterygious fiſhes, the charadters of which are theſe : the 
branchioſtege membrane on each ſide contains ſix very diſtinct 
bones: the head is broader than the body, and is depreſſed and 
prickly : there are two fins on the back; the foremoſt has ſe- 
veral flexile prickles in it. The fins of the belly are ſmall, 
and have only four bones in each, and the ſkin of the whole 
fiſh is ſmooth, not ſcaly. The ſpecies of this genus are three: 
1. The ſmooth c:ttus, with two prickles on the head. This 
is the little fiſn which we call the i er's thumb. 2. The rough 
cottur, with four horn-like prickles in the middle of the head. 
This is the fiſh. called by the Swedes the h;r:/imper. The up- 
per jaw is a little longer than the under one. 3. The ſmooth 
cottus, with ſeveral ſpines on the head, and with the upper jaw 
longer than the under. This is the ſcorpio marina of Schon- 
veld, and the ſcarpæna of Bellonius. The head is very prickly, 
but it has none of thoſe horns in the middle which the-former 
has. 4. The cottus, with ſeveral cirri, and with an octangular 

| body. This is the cataphractus or fpogge. 5 The cottus, with 

the ſecond fin of the back white. This ſeems to be the dracun- 
culus marinus of Rondeletius, and other authors, Artedi, Gen, 
Piſc. 34. See DRACUNCULUS, &c. | 

COTULA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racers of which are theſe : the flower is in ſome plants ra- 
diated, and in others floſculous : the diſk is compoſed of floſ- 
cules, and the outer circle, where there is one, of ſemifloſcules. 
Theſe all ftand upon the embryo ſeeds, and are all contained 
in a general ſquammoſe cup. Ihe embryos finally ripen into 
ſeeds, which are flat, heart-faſhioned, and alated. 

The ſpecies of catula enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The yellow flowered, radiated cotu/a, called by many 
the cotula leav'd oxeye. 2. The cotula, with yellow naked flow- 
ers. 3. The dwarf, procumbent, Portugal ctu'a : and, 4. The 
African cotu/a, with a beautiful blue cup. Teurn. Inſt, 

P- 495 | 

Corvia 2 a name given by ſome to the ſtinking chame- 

mile, See CHAM AMELUM. 

The cotula fœætida has all the virtues of caſtor, but in a 

more remiſs degree. A decoQtion of it, when carefully dried, 

is of great uſe in all diſorders of the hyſteric kind. It is alſo 
ufed externally, by way of fomentation, in pains and tumors. 

Some alſo uſe the expreſſed juice of the freſh leaves, as a re- 

medy in ſcrophulous caſes. The flowers have much the ſame 

virtues as thoſe of the common chamæmile. 

COTURNIX, in zoology' the quai, the leaſt of all the birds 

of the gallinaceous kind. They have, however, the genius of 
the cock kind, and may be bred to fi ht like our game cocks: 

This was an old cuſtom among the Athenians, and is till kept 

up in fome parts of Italy, and in Aſia. Ray's Ornithol. 

=: | : | 

| COTYLEDON; in botany, a name by which ſome authors call 

the ambilicus veneris, or navelwort, a round-leaf'd plant, found 
on old walls. Torn. Init. p. 90. SeeNaveL-wirt, 

COTYLISCUS, or CoTyLus, in antiquity, a veſſel with a 
narrow mouth, a very wide belly, and only one handle. 

Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc, „ FR 

| TA, or CoryTT1s, in antiquity, a nocturnal feſti- 

goddeſs of wanton- 


_— 


_— 


m 


* 


val, in honour of Cotyt, or Cotytta, the 
neſs. Pott. Archæol. Græc. 1. 2. c. 20. 
COUCH. See WRT - ccucb. 3 3 
Coucn, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs the ſhield of a coat 
| - of arms, — does not ſtand erect, but hangs downward. 
The origin of this poſition of the ſhield ſeems to have been, 
that the perſons who were to fight in tournaments were com- 
pelled, from the time that proclamation was made till the day 
of fighting, to hang up their ſhields, by ane corner, from the 
windows or balconies of the neighbouring houſes, or on the 
trees. or barriers of the ground, if the exerciſe was perſorn 
in the fields. The horſe combatants hung up their ſhields by 
the left corner, and the foot combatants by the ri Hence 
the left corner hanging hecame the moſt honourable ; and we 
fee, in all the ſons of the royal blood of England and Scotland, 
that the ſhields with their arms all hang that way, Some 
writers on heraldry expreſs this diſpoſition by the word pendant. 
' * Niſtet's Herald. 1 4 N 1 N 
COUcCHER, or CouxcHER, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for a fac- 
tor, or one that continues in ſome place or country for tram: 
As yg in Gaſcoign, for the buying of wines. Anno 
W. Co C31 aig #4 1 9 TL) 
Coden is alſo uſed for the general hook, in which any dell. 
22 N regiſter their particular acts. Anno 
and 4 Edw. VI. g. 10. D 
VVV 
ſome caſes, will br 9 woman from the pains of felony, 
cc. Vid Hawk. P. C. 1. 1. c. 1. See * 


* — 


— 
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| | c. 1. See FaME cet. 
COUGH Ou) — nie Cont: he method of cure 
bod often follow is diſeaſe, is by evacuations : but this bas. 
been obſerved rather to prevent the diſeaſe from becoming - 
tal, than to ſhorten it, ſuch coughs continuing ſeveral monthe 


"Kea 8 — * A remiffion for ſome days 
pens after and purging, eſpecially when the pucgatives 
2 upwards as well eee eto 5 mics 


— 


de, Pectoral 
| And attenuants have been „ found to do little or po 


power to move up 


_ ſhould be a little more perpendicular than 
4 Ar: means there is a greater ſpace left between them above 
. 


5 


C 0 U 


good, and opiates. rather to do hurt. Medic. Eſf. Edinb. 
Abridg. vol. 1. p. 70. 


See Tussi. 


Coven, in infants. See InFAnT. | 
COVINUS, among the antients, a kind of chariot, in which 


the Gauls and Britons uſed to fight in. battles. See Hof/m. 


Lex. in voc. 6 
COULTER, in huſbandry, that part of a plough which forms 


the edge, Handing before the ſhare of the plough, and cutting 


the clods as the ſhare tears them up. The coulter is an iron 


inſtrument of two foot eight inches in length, of near two 
inches breadth, and near one inch thick. It is driven through 


the beam of the plough, and fixed in its proper direction by a 


wedge. See PLouGn. 
The modern improvement of-the plough by Mr. Tull, gives it 


four coulters; the conſequence of which is, that the earth 


ploughed up is cut four times as ſmall as by the common 


« plough, which has only one. 


n all coulters, the length and direction are to be nicely regu- 


lated. The cutting the hole and driving the wedge, regulate 


the direction, and its length is altered from the beam by the 


drxiving it farther down, as its point wears away. The fiſt 
_ © coulter in all ploughs ought to be laid in the beam, in the fol- 


lowing manner : Its back is to bear againſt the back of the 


coulter hole, its right ſide above, to bear againſt the upper 
edge of the coulter hole, and its left ſide to bear againſt its 
lower edge; fo that there ſhould always be at leaſt three 


wedges to hold the coulter ; the pole wedge before it, another 
on the left fide of it above, and a third on the right fide un- 
derneath ; and the hole muſt be ſo made, that the coulter 
ſtanding thus acroſs the hole, its point may incline ſo much 
toward the left, as to be about two inches and a half farther 


to the left than the point of the ſhare, if it were driven down 
ſo low as it. But it never 
As to its bearing forward, the point of the cow/ter ſhould 
never be before the middle of the point of the ſhare; but if it 


ought to be ſo low in any plough. 


be ſet too obliquely, it will in the working, have greater 
x pole-wedge and get looſe. 

In the four coultered plough, the three additional coulters muſt 

all ſtand in the ſame poſition with this, in regard to the in- 


- Elinatlon of their points one to another. This is a vaſt ad- 
vantage to them; for by this means, when the fin of the 


plough is raiſed up, by turning the handles toward the left, their 


point do not riſe out of the ground as they would do were it 
not for this inclination. In re 


| gard to their pointing forward, 
experience ſhews, that it is beſt that every one of the three 
1 25 next behind it: 


below, and the roots of weeds can never clog them up 


as they otherwiſe would do, and by that means raiſe the plough 
out of the ground, if not picked clean by a man at times. 

None of theſe coulters ought to deſcend ſo low as the ſhare, 
except when the land is to be ploughed 
ways ſufficient for them to cut through the turf, let the plough 
go as deep as it will; in plowing ſhallow, the fin of the ſhare 
muſt alſo be broad enough to cut off the fourth piece or fur- 


very ſhallow; it is al- 


mungril greyhound, whoſe buſineſs it is to 


* 


c o 


drive a. 
deer before the A N are ſlip'd ; a brace, _a a leaſh! ne 
| 


the uſual number flip d at a time, ſeldom at the = 
than two brace, : | een 
In the caurſing the deer in the foreſt or purlieu, there are 6 
ways in uſe, the one is cou ſing from wood to wood * 
the other upon the lawns by e keeper's lodge. In the c 
ſing from wood to wood, the way is to throw in ſome yOuns 
hounds into the wood, to bring out the deer; and if any — 
come out that is not weighty, or a deer or antler, which 5 
buck, ſore or ſorrel, then you are not to flip your 5 
hounds, which are held at the end of the wood, where th 
keepers, who can gueſs very well on theſe occaſions, expect 
that the deer will come out. If a proper deer come out, and 
it is ſuſpected that the brace or leaſh of greyhounds flip'd after 
him, will not be able to kill him, it is proper to waylay him 
with a couple of freſh greyhounds. 
The cour/ing upon the lawn is the moſt agreeable of all other 
ways. When the keeper has notice of this, he will lodge 2 
deer for the courſe, and then by coming under the wind, the 
eee may be brought near enough to be flip'd for 3 
ir courſe. 
The = Pe of courſing the hare, is to go out and find 
a hare ſitting, which is eaſily done in the ſummer, by walk- 
ing acroſs = lands, either ſtubble, fallow or corn grounds, 
and . the eye up and down; for in ſummer they fre- 
quent theſe places for fear of the ticks, which are common 
in the woods at that ſeaſon; and in autumn, the rains fallin 
from the trees offend them. The reſt of the year there re- 
quires more trouble, as the buſhes and thickets muſt be beat 
to rouſe them, and often they will lie fo cloſe, that they will 
not ſtir till the pole almoſt touches them : the ſportſmen are 
always pleaſed with this, as it promiſes a good courſe. 
If a (dh lies near any cloſe or covert, and with her head 
that way, it is always to be expected that ſhe will take to 
that immediately on being put up: all the company are there- 
fore to ride up, and place themſelves between her and the 
covert before ſhe is put up, that ſhe may take the other way, 
and run on an open ground. When a hare is put up, it is al- 
ways proper to give her ground or law, as itis called, that is, to 


oF 
I 


let her run twelve-ſcore yards or thereabouts, before the grey- 


hounds are flip'd at her; otherwiſe ſhe is killed too ſoon, and 
the greater part of the ſport thrown away, and the pleaſure 
of the ſeveral windings and turnings that the creature wil 
make to get away, is all loſt, A good ſportſman had rather 
ſee a hare ſave herſelf, after a fair courſe, than fee her mur- 
der'd by the greyhounds as ſoon as ſhe's up. 

In cour/ing the fox, no other art is required than ſtanding 
cloſe, and on a clear wind, on the outſide of ſome grove, 
where it is expected he will come out; and when he is come 
out, he muſt have head enough allowed him, elſe he will 
turn back to the covert. The floweſt greyhound will be able 
to overtake him after all the odds of diſtance neceſſary; and 
the only danger is, the ſpoiling the dog by the fox, which 
too often happens; for this reaſon, no greyhound of any wa- 


row; elſe that \ying very faſt, will be apt to raiſe up the | lue ſhould be run at this courſe, but the ſtrong, hard bitten 
groundwriſt, and throw out the plough ; but when the land is | dogs, that will ſeize any thing, 
The laws of cour/ing eſtabliſhed by the duke of Norfolk, and 


plougbed deeper, the groundwriſt will break off this fourth 
furrow, though the Fa be not broad enough to reach it. the ſportſmen of the kingdom in the reign of queen Ei- 
1 f zabeth, are theſe: 5 


Tull's Huſbandry. | | 
CouLTER»neb, or COUNTER-neb, in zoology, a name which 1. He that is choſen fewterer, or letter looſe of the dogs, 
© the people in ſome parts of England call the anas arctica clu- | ſhall receive the greyhounds matched to run together into his 
ii. See Duck. | N leaſh, as ſoon as he comes into the field; he is to march next 
UNCIL and Seſſion, in Scotland. See Sess10Nns. to the harefinder, or him who is to ſtart the hare, until be 
COUNTER (C.) - Counters in ſhip building are diſtinguiſhed | come to the form; and no horſeman or footman 13 top 
inte upper and lower. The upper counter: is reckoned from | before or ſideways, but all ſtrait behind, for the ſpace a 
the gallery to the lower part of the ſtreight piece of the ſtern. about forty yards, 2. A hare ought never to be courſed * | 
The /ower counter is between the tranſom and lower part of | more than a brace of greyhounds. 3. The harefinder ofa 
the gallery. 0 195 . ive the hare three ſo-hoes before he puts her up from 
COU TING-baar2. Seo ABACUS. ST T6. | | #6 or ſeat, to the end that the dogs may be prepared, 
COUNTORS, ConTouRs, or CounTERs, has been uſed for | may attend her ftarting. 4. If there be not 2 er 1 
ſerjeants at law, retained to defend a cauſe, or to ſpeak for | danger of loſing the hare, ſhe ſhould have about twelve- - ; 
- their client in any court of law. Horns Mirror, lib. 2, cap. | yards law. 5. The dog that gives the firſt turn, if after 
des Loyers. | ah OO | there be neither cote, flip nor wrench, wins the 5 
I is of theſe Chaucer ſpeaks, e 6. If one dog gives the firſt turn, and another beats the þ 
I A ſheriff had he been, and a contour, | then he that beats the hare wins the wager. 7. A 8g g. 
Was no where ſuch a worthy vavalour. 91 bearing the hare, is accounted equivalent to two _— 
They were antiently called. ſerjeant contours. Coke on Liztl. | If neither dog turn the hare, he that leads laſt to 4 — 
fol. 17.. r wins. 9. If any dog turns the hare, ſerves himſelf 2 
"COUNTRIES, among the miners, a term or appellation they | her again, it is as much as a cote, and a cote is _ tat 
give to their works under ground. Phil. Tranſ. No. 198. much as two turns. 10. If all the courſe be equal, be 
UP at bride, in the manege. See EnBriLLAps. 


| bears the hare ſhall win, and if he be not born» 2.5 
Cour de grace, in the French muſic, the ſame as what the Ita- ſhall then be judged dead, 11, It a dog take fall in his of 
ans call tronco per grazia, See TRONCO. 


| | N ! and yet perform his part, he may challenge the — 
COURBARIL, the name of a genus of plants. SeeHymznza.| a turn more than he gave. 12. If a dog turn 88, fil 
COURSES, (Gel.) in the ſea lan „is uſed for a ſhip's | ſerve himſelf, and give divers cotes, and yet in 22 the 
© main'ſail and fore ſail. When f e falls under them only, | ftand ftill in the field, the other dog, if he turns _ dged to 

© without lacing on any bonnets, they ſay, ſhe goes under a covert, although he gives no other turn, ſhall be * in 

eee ee win the v 13. If by misfortune a dog be T1 did 
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Ir Of . COUTJES. K ö | | | . 

URI There are three ſeveral cowr-/es.with greyhounds. | the courſe, t courſe is to be adjudged void; and he — 5 
I. At che hare. 2. At che fox, and 3. At the deer. the miſchief is to make reparation to the owner: . vantif 
© For che deer there are two ſorts of £ 9 the one in the pad - gives the firſt and laſt turn, and there be no other * 
dock, the other either in the foreſt or purlieu. For the pad- . them, he that gives the odd turn Wins. Aus clos: 
A . there muſt be the grey hound and the terrier, and the is, when a greyhound goes end ways by the ſide and 
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and gives the hare a turn. 


16. A cote ſerves for two turns, 
trippings or jerkings for a cote; and if the hare turns 
2 os 19-4 ſhe $04 eg wrencheth, in the ſportſman's 
hrafe. 17. If there be no cotes given by either of the 
— of greyhounds, but that one ſerves the other at turn- 
ing, then he that gives the moſt turns wins the wager; and 
if the turns are equal in number, then he that bears the hare 
wins the wager. 18. Sometimes a hare does not turn, but 
wrenches; for ſhe does not turn, except ſhe turn as it were 
round. In theſe caſes two wrenches ſtand for one turn. 19. 
He that comes in firſt to the death of the hare takes her up, 
and ſaves her from breaking, he cheriſhes the dogs, and 
cleanſes their mouths from the wool; he is adjudged to have 
the hare for his pains. 20. Finally, thoſe who are judges of 
the leaſh mult give their judgment before they depart out of 
the field, or elſe it is not to ſtand as valid. Sportſman's 
Dict. in voc. ; : 
COURT (Cycl.) — By the law of England, no court in this 
kingdom can claim any juriſdiction, unleſs it be ſome way or 
other derived from the crown ; the king being the foun- 
tain of juſtice, and the ſupreme magiſtrate of the kingdom, 
intruſted with the whole executive power of the land. 
Hawk. Pl. Cr. B. 2. c. 2. 
Yet the king cannot give any addition of juriſdiction to an 
antient court; but all ſuch courts muſt be held in ſuch man- 
ner, and proceed by ſuch Rules, as their known uſage has 
limited and preſcribed, Whence it follows, for inſtance, that 
the court of King's-Bench cannot be authorized to determine 
a mere real action between ſubje& and ſubject; nor can the 
court of Common Pleas inquire of treaſon or felony. a 
The moſt general diviſion of courts of law in England, is, in- 
to ſuch as are ef record, or not of record. 
Courts of record are again divided into ſuch as are ſupreme, ſu- 
perior, and 14 
Boer court, by having power given it to fine, and impriſon, is 
thereby made a court of record. 1. Salke/d, 200, 
Cuurts of record are created by act of parliament, letters pa- 
tent, or preſcription. Coke, Litt. 260. a. 
The ſupreme court is the court of parliament. See PARLIA- 
MENT, Ol. | | 
Superior courts of record are diſtinguiſhed into more principal, 
and 46% principal. 
The mere principal courts are the Houſe of Lords, the Court of 
Chancery, the King's-Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer ; and 
alſo, according to Sir Matthew Hale, the ju/tices itinerant ad 
communta placita, and ad placita forefte. 
The 19% principal courts of record are ſuch as are held, 1. By 
commiſſions of goal delivery, oyer and terminer, Aſſixe, niſi prius, 
and ſome others. 2% By cuſtom, or charter; as the courts of 
the counties palatine of Lancaſter, Che/ter, Durham. © 3*. By 
virtue of an act of parliament, and the king's commiſſion ; as 


the court f ſewers, juſtices of the peace, &c. See Hale, Ana- 


lyſis, p. 36. 

TY courts of record are 
Fs torn, 

Every court of record is the king's court, though the profits 

may be another's, Tf the judges of ſuch courts err, a writ of 

error lies. The truth ' of its records ſhall be tried by the re- 

cords themſelves, and there can be no averment againſt the 


corporation courti, courts leet, and the 


truth of the matter recorded. Cole, Litt. 117. b. 8. Coke, 38. b. 


Courts not of record, are the courts baron, county courts, bundred 
courts, and others. Hale, Anal. 36. | 

eſe courts cannot impoſe any fine on an offender, nor award 
a Capias, nor hold plea of debt or treſpaſs, if the debt or da- 
mages amount to 40 ſhillings; nor of a treſpaſs done vi & 
mis, though the damage be laid under 40 ſhillings. And 
their proceedings may be denied and tried by a jury, and a 
writ of falſe judgment, not of error, lies on their judgments. 
Cale Litt. 117. b. 260. a. 2 Inſt. 311, 312. 


he court of Chancery procceding b na, is not a court 
of record. 1. Rol. 58 2; heh ts | 


On the ſubjc& of courts, ſee New Abr. of the Law, Tit. Courts 
COUSINAGE. See S : 


* 625, in zoology. See the article Bos. 
aw uſe of the cow is cither for the dairy, or for the breed, 
e red cow is generally ſuppoſed to give the beſt milk, 


and the black cov to bring the beſt calves. The cow that gives | 
both for the breed and dairy; and, | 


it is moſt convenient that the cow ſhould | 


the milk longeſt is the be 
for the latter uſe, 


calve in the ſpring. Either in the month of. March or April, 


when a cor is near cal ving, ſhe ſhould be put into good graſs 


three or ſour weeks before the ti if 1 in wi 
: e time ; or if it happen in wiater, 
ſhe is to be fed well with hay. bp beg 


has calved, ſhe ſhould be 


ie ſhe drinks ſhould be a little warmed. The next day, at 
=, ſhe may be turned out 3 but ſhe ſhould be taken in at 
ight, for three or four days afterwards, and then ſhe may be 


eft to herſelf, f 
kept till the Mr very night that the is taken in, ſhe ſhould be 


Water given her before ſhe goes ut. 


rimula veris. i y AL 1 oy 
Mor iv bs eris, in botany, &c. See the article Pxi 


COXENDIX, 


under Cox Toe „the hip. | See its bones and muſcles 


| Wal, on board a ſhip. I See Cockswain, Cycl. 


— — 


The day and night after ſhe | 
ept in the houſe, and the water | 


of the morning is over, and a drink of warm | 


.only 


to her on eating crabs, or cray- 


COYOLCOZQUE, in zoology; the name of an American birds 

deſcribed by Hernandez and Nieremberg, as a ſpecies of quail, 
or partridge. Its back is of a mixt white and ycllow colour, 
its breaſt and belly wholly yellow; and its head and neck are 


ornamented with ſpots of black and white; its eyes are black, 
and its legs yellow. It is very common in many parts of New 


Spain, andis a very well taſted bird. Ray's Ornithol. p. 314. 


COZCACOAUHTLI, in zoology, the Mexican name of a large 


bird of the eagle kind, deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called e- 


gina aurarum, the queen of the winds, from its being able to 
fly againſt any wind. 


CQUILAQUIL, in natural _— a name given by the people 


of the Philippine iſlands, to the ſpecies of parrot common with 
them, and diſtinguiſhed from all the other kinds, by being very 
large, and all over of a fine green. 


CRAB, in zoology. See the article SQuILt. a. 
The cancer majer, or common large crab-fiſn, has its 


abode from twenty to forty fathom water. "Theſe animals 
herd together in diſtin tribes, and have their ſeparate haunts 
for feeding and breeding, and will not aſſociate with their 
neighbours. This has been carefuily tried; by marking the ſhell 
of a crab, and carrying it to two or three miles diſtance, and 
there leaving it among the ſame ſpecies : this crab has, after 
this, found its way home, and been caught in its old abode by 
the ſame fiſhermen. 

The fiſhermen find the crabs of this ſpecies from the fize of a 


cheſnut to twelve pound weight. Nothing, in the hiſtory of 


this creature is ſo ſingular as its breaking off its own limbs, 
which it occaſionally does, in the following manner : the crea- 
ture is able to do this in any poſition, but the moſt advanta- 
geous way of making the experiment is to lay it on its back ; 
then, with a pair of iron pincers, break the ſhell; and bruiſe 
the fleſh of one of the outer joints of a ſmall leg; the wound 
will bleed, and the creature ſhew ſigns of pain, by moving it 
about; afterwards it holds it quite ſtill, in a direct and natural 
poſition, without touching any part of its body, or other legs 
with it ; then, on a ſudden, with a gentle crack, the wounded 
part of the leg drops off, at the internodium of the ſecond joint, 
from the body. If a hole be pierced in the great claws, or legs, 
and an iron put in to lacerate the muſcle, the effect is the 
ſame, and this large limb is thrown off in the ſame manner, 
with more violence. 

When the leg is off, a mucus overſpreads the wound,and ſtops 
the bleeding; and a ſmall leg is, by degrees, produced, which 
afterwards attains to the ſize of the former. — ſeems to 
have given this ſingular power to this creature for the preſer- 
vation of its life, in the mutual quarrels it very frequently has 
with others of its own ſpecies: in theſe, one crab lays hold of 
the claws of another, and cruſhes it in ſuch a manner, that it 
would bleed to death had it not this power of giving up the 
limb, and healing the wound. Phil. Tranſ. No 478. S. 14. 


CRAB, or Gin, in methanics, an engine ufed for mount- 


ing guns on their carriages. It is made of three pieces of oak, 
aſh, or other ſtrong wood, of about 14 feet long, two of 
which are joined by tranſomes ; fo that they are wide aſunder 
at bottom, ard join at top, on a ſtrong piece of wood, crook- 
ing forwards, called the head, in which are three braſs pullies. 
Over theſe comes a rope called the gin- rope, which likewiſe 
oes through other pullies in a block, and returns through the 
Bak down the back of the gin, and then goes round a wind- 
lace. The third piece of the crab is round ; one end of it 
goes into the head, and the other ſtands on the ground ; ſo 
that all three make a triangle called the pye. When a gun is 
to be mounted, a ſtrong rope is tied through the block and the 
trunnions ; and then, the windlace being turned round, the 
is lifted up, and placed in her carriage with eaſe. Guillet: 
The crab is uſed alſo to launch ſhips, or heave them into the 
dock, or off the key. Manwayring. | 


CRAB's claws, or CRAB's eyes, chelæ cancrorum, in the materia 


medica, the tips of the common crab broken off at the verge 
of the black part; ſo much of the extremity. of the claws on- 
Jy being uſed in medicine, as is tinged with this colour. The 
blackneſs, however, is only ſuperficial; they are of a 
greyiſh white within, and, when levigated, furniſh a tolerably 
white powder: this is of the number of the alkaline, abſor- 
bent powders, but ſuperior to moſt of them. It makes the ba- 
ſis of the famous Gaſcrign powder, the lapis contrazerva, and 
many other of the compound, ſudorific powders, and-is ſome- 
times, though rarely, preſcribed ſingly. ' 

It is the common opinion, that theſe crab's eyes act as mere ab- 
ſorbents in the primæ viz, and extend their efficacy no farther 
than thoſe paſſages. The French memoirs; however; give us 
an account of their certainly paſſing into the blood, in this re- 
markable caſe. A woman who complained of acid hamors irt 


| her ſtomach, was preſcribed a draught with ſome cra#'s eyes in 


it, when, to the great ſurprize of the phyſician, her head, face, 
and breaſt were the next day found vaſtly ſwelled and inflamed. 
He ſuſpected there might have been fome miſchievous mixture 
with the medicine, or that the crab's eyes might have been pow- 


dered in a braſs mortar, and taken ſome tincture of the metal; 


but on repeating the doſe, with other crab's eyes, the ſame ſym- 


ptoms were produced; and perhaps would never have been un- 


derſtood, had not the patient heard the word cras's eyes men- 
tioned, and told them that the ſame accident — — 
and that even a ſon of hers 


, Was 
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was affected in the ſame manner 
Mem: Acad. Par. 1709. ö a 


CRACKER, in zoology, the name of a freſhwater ſowl, of 


the duck kind, known by authors under the title of anas 
caudacita, and cdu lavicea, and called in ſome parts of Eng- 
land the ſee pheaſant. It is of the ſize of the common wi: 
n; its head is all over of a ferrugineous brown, but be- 
ind the ears there is a flight tinge of purple; its neck 
is ſomewhat longer than in the wigeon, and its beak of 
a blueiſh black; its head is ſmall, and there is a white 
ſtreak on each ſide of it, which reaches down to the throat; 
© the throat is grey, variegated with tranſverſe lines, as is alſo 
the back, but the ſhoulder feathers are, in a great meaſure, 
black. The tail is grey, with-a mixture of white about the 
edges of the feathers, and is of a very different ſhape from that 
of all the other ſpecles of the duck kind, having two feathers 
much longer than the reſt, and rurning out into narrow points, 
whence the fowl has the name of the /za ' pm mg The female 
differs much in colour from the male, and much reſembles the 
common tame duck ; ſhe has the ſame long feathers, however, 
in the tail. Ray's Ornithol. p. 289. 

CRACKS, in timber. Toremedy cracks. See CLEF TS. 

CRADLE, in ſhip-building, a frame of timber raiſed along the 
outſide of a ſhip, by the bildge, for the more commodious and 
ſecure launching of the veſlel. The cradle is much uſed in 
Italy, Spain, and Turky, where they alſo trim great ſhips in 
the cradle. 

CRAMA, in metallurgy, a name given by the antients to braſs, 
made by the mixture of copper and the lapis calaminaris, as 
at this time. They had alſo a kind of white braſs, or mixt 
metal, made of copper, in uſe among them, which they 
eſteemed much above the yellow. We find mention of this 
in Virgil, under the name of album orichalcum, and the other 
old writers often call it album crama. We know of many 
ways of turning copper white : arſenic and many other mine- 
rals will do it; and the ſpoons, and other utenſils, which 
ſome years ago uſed to be made of a mixt metal, called 
alchymy metal, were a ſort of white braſs. But it does 
not appear, that any of our methods have been the ſame with 
that of the antients : the copper is rendered more brittle, and 
in ſome fort debaſed, in all our compoſitions of this kind ; 
but in thoſe of the antients, it ſeems to have been rendered 
more ductile than at firſt. - 

CRAMA, Croma, and CHRama, in medical writers, are uſed 

to ſignify a mixture of things, whether medicines or elements. 
Blancard. 

CRAMASPARAGUS. | See ASPARAGUS. | 

CRAMBE, wild-ſea cabbages, in botany, the name of a gen 


of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower con- 


fiſts of four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind: the piſtil 
ariſes from the cup, and finally becomes an unicapſular fruit, 
| containing one — ſeed. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 5. 
The ſpecies of crambe enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe : 1. The cabbage-leav'd ſea crambe, called fea cale, and 
ſea cabbage. 2. The broad rocket-leav'd ſea crambe, with a 
fruit of the ſhape of a ſpear point. This is uſually eſteemed 
a ſpecies of rocket: and, 3. The narrower-leav'd, rocket-like 
. ſea crambe, with ſpear-pointed ſeed veſſels. Tourn. Inft, p. 211. 

CRAMP fi, or Nums fi, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name 
of the torpedo. See RAJA and "ToRPEDO. 

CRAMPER, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the brama 
faxatilis, or Pagrus indicus, a large and broad ſea fiſh, caught 
among the rocks on the ſhores of many parts of the Eaſt-In- 
dies. Ray's Ichthyogr. Append. p. 1. See the article BRama 

ſaxatilis. | 

CRANE (Cycl.) — Crane, in Ne 
given in many parts of England to the ſhagg or ſmall cormo- 
rant, a bird common about our ſhores. 

CxAxx, in zoology. See GRus. A 

Cx AN R's bill, a kind of forceps uſed by ſurgeons, and ſo named 

from its figure. | MES 4) 

CRANE's bill, in botany, &c. See GERANIUM. . oth 

CRANE-+fly, a name given by ſome to the creature we commonly 
call father long- legs, and the authors of hiſtories of inſets, 
tipula terrefiris. This creature affords the microſcopic ob- 
ſerver many curious particulars ; but the moſt remarkable is, 

the ſurpriſing contraction of the muſcular fibres in the legs. 
Theſe being diſſected in a drop of water, and placed before 
the microſcope, the fleſny fibres contract and diſtend them- 

ſelves in a manner not to be imagined, and continue this mo 
tion for ſeveral minutes; and this is conſtantly to be obſerved 
in this inſect, and never in any other, ſo far as has been yet 

obſerved. Letoenboet, Arcan. Nat. T. 3. p. 109. 0 12% 
The inteſtines of this creature are alſo very wonderful, con- 
ſiſting of numberleſs veſſels and „which inay be ſeen as 
inly by the microſcope, as the bowels of larger animals tan 


the naked eye. The tails both of the male and female are | 


| of an amazing ſtructure; the female's ends in 'a ſharp 
point, with which ſhe perforates the ground, and depoſites her 
eggs under the graſs in meadows. Baker's Microſcope, 


— P. 290. Fa , 

At is alſo called nds um, and by ſome peds. 9 5 
CRANIOLARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plan's, 
. called by Houſton, the fut obſerver, mart, niz ſpecies, but 
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on eating either. 1 


zoology, a name improperly | 


CRA 


improperly. The characters are theſe : the perianthium is 
compoſed of four ſhort and flender leaves, which ſtand wid 
expanded, and remain after the flower is fallen. The hay 
is large, inflated, and of an oval figure, and is open Pug « 
| fide all the way along. The flower conſiſts of one rn 
| petal: the tube is extremely long and ſlender: the limb by 
plane, and bilabiated : the upper lip is roundiſh, and cut the 
ſome ſegments, of which the middle one is the largeſt: die 
lower lip is trifid : the ſegments are all round, and the middle 
one much larger than the reſt. The ſtamina are four filamen 
two of which are ſomewhat ſhorter than the others: but all 
nearly of the length of the tube of the flower. The anther 
are ſimple: the germen of the piſtil is oval: the flyle is le 
der, and of the length of the tube of the flower. The ſtiem: 

is thick and obtuſe. The fruit is a bivalve capſule, of an 2 

figure, pointed at each end, and of a coriaceous texture: and 

within this is contained a woody nut, of a depreſſed figure 

pointed at each end, and furrowed on the ſurface; ſo that it in 
ſome degree reſembles the ſkull of ſome quadruped, 
Gen. Plant. p. 292. 

CRANIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of the 
echinus marinus, of the genus of the briſſoides. Klein's Echin 
p. 36. See BRrISSOIDES. : 

CRaniumM, the ſkull. See SKULL. 

CRANNY, in the glaſs trade, a round iron, whereon the work. 
men in the glaſs-houſes roll the glaſs, to make the neck of it 
ſmall. Neri's Art. of Glaſs, Append. 

CRASSIROSTREA, in zoology, the name cf a genus of (mall 
birds, diſtinguiſhed by the thickneſs of their beaks, as the 
ſparrow, greenfinch, and the like. Ray's Ornithol. p. 148, 

CRATZAGUS, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower is the ſame with that 
of the pear ; but the fruit differs from the pear both in ſize 
and ſhape, being more properly called a berry than a large 
fruit, and containing a number of cal:ous ſeeds, lodged in 
certain cells within it, | 
The ſpecies of cratægus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe : 1. The cratægus, with roundiſh ſerrated leaves, hoary 
underneath. 2. The cratzgus, with oblong ſerrated leaves, 
green on both ſides. 3 The arbutus-leav'd Virginian crate- 
gus : and, 4. The jagged-leav'd cratægus, called the parſley- 
leav'd medlar, and the ſorbus tormina/is. ,Tourn. Inſt. p. 633. 

CRATERITES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a gem men- 
tioned by Phny, and ſaid to be extremely hard, and of a 
middle colour between that of the chryſolite, and of the com- 
mon yellow amber. This was plainly a ſpecies of chryſolite. 

CRATEVA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : the perianthium conſiſts of one 
leaf, divided into four ſegments at the edge: theſe are of an 
oval figure, and ftand expanded, and the baſe of the cup is 
plane. The flower is compoſed of four petals, of an oval 
figure, all bending upwards in the ſame direction, and having 
ungues of the length of the cup. The ſtamina are ſixteen ſe- 
taceous filaments, ſhotter than the flower, and ranged on that 
ſide oppoſite to the petals. The. antheræ are erect and ob- 
long: the ſtyle is very long and crooked : and the germen, 
which is of an oval bre, Ladd upon this. The ſtigma has 
no pedicle, and is of the capitate kind. The fruit is a very 
large, globoſe, fleſhy berry, ſtanding upon the ſtyle, which 
grows thick, in order to become a proper pedicle for it. The 

eeds are numerous, round, and ae and are contain- 
ed in one cell, Linnæi Gen. Plant p. 231. Plumier, Gen 21. 

CRATICULA, a chemical inſtrument, made of ſquare pieces 
of iron of about a finger's thickneſs, placed fo as to have half 
a fingers ſpace betwixt them. It is uſed in making of fies 
to keep up the coals. Blancat d. 
* is Latin, importing a roaſter or gridiron. fine 
worth. | 

CRAVANT, in zoology, a name by which Bellonius and ſome 
others have called the ternacle, a ſmall ſpecies of wild gooſe, 

common in winter on the coaſts of Lancaſhire, and idly 

ſuppoſed to breed out of ſhells. Ray's Ornithol. p. 27+: See 
| the article BERNICLA. | | 

'CRAX, in the Linnzan ſyftem of zoology, the name of 51 | 

ſtinct genus of birds, the diſtinguiſhing character of which, 

from the reſt of the gallinæ is, that the feet have each four wen 
and the head is ornamented with a kind of feathery cron 

| bending backwards. Linnæi Syſt. Nat p. 47. 10 

CRAVY D. The delicate flavour of theſe fiſh ſeems to be 4 

a great meaſure owing to their food, When they have 10 : 

d food, their fleſh preſerves the reliſh of it: but hr e 
they feed on other things, they are often rendered of 19 Wo 


Linnæi 


—— 


by the flavour communicated to their fleſh by them. * 
are great quantities of theſe fiſh in the river Obra, on the 


becauſe 


ders of dileſia; but the people find them ſcarce eatable, 4 
ol a bitter aromatic flavour, very diſagreeable in food. . 
been ſince obſerved, that the calamus aromaticus grows u 195 
abundance on the banks of that river, and that theſe crea - 
feed very greedily upon its roots. Thefe have a ve 2 
able bitterneſs mixed with their aromatic flavour, W ile ing 
which g6es off very much in the drying; and on co 
the taſte of theſe roots with that of the cry. Hb, pl 
no doubt of the one being owing to the other. M 


- 


1 
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-Merland, there are ſome cray-fj/þ which are red, while 
gina and others blueiſh. Some kinds of them 10 
will never become red, even by boiling, but continue blackiſh, 
CRAYER, a kind of ſmall ſea veſſel or ſhip. It is mentioned 
in the Stat. 14 Car. II. c. 27. and in old records, Et tranſitus 
craerarum & lLatellorum cum victualibus & allis neceſſuriis, Sc. 
* Parl. 6. Ric. II. Par. 2. M. 13. "4% "7 

CREENGLES, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes ſpliced into the bolt- 
ropes of the ſails of the main-maſt and fore-maſt, into which 


CRI 


ly fo well taſted in ſallads as thoſe of the ſingle kind, which 


are very warm, and 2grecable. Miller, Gard. ])idt. 


CRETA, Chalk, in natural hiſtory. See CHALK, Cycl. and Su 
CRETIO, in antiquity, a certain number of days allowed the 


heir to conſider, whether he would act as heir to the decea- 


ſed, or not; after which time, if he did not act, he was ex- 


cluded from the eſtate. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. 


CREX, in zoology, the name of a bird, common about the 


Nile, and remarkable for the noiſe which it makes, which is 


the bowling bridles are made faſt; and are alſo to hold by 

when a bonnet is ſhaken off. Mamwayring. © _ 

Harris, in his lexicon technicum, has the ſame deſcription un- 

der Crenyles, and the gentleman's dictionary under Crencles. | 

CREMATION is ſometimes uſed for burning, particularly 

when applied to the antient cuſtom of burning the dead, 
This cuſtom is well known to have prevailed among moſt 
eaſtern nations, and continued with their deſcendants after 
they had peopled the different parts of Europe. Hence we 
find it prevailing in Greece, Italy, Gaul, Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, till chriſtianity aboliſhed it. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 458. Sect. 3. | X 

In Pruſſia we are told, that the deceaſed's beſt cloaths, arms, 
horſes, hunting dogs, and whatever was moſt agreeable to 
him in his lf time, were thrown on the funeral pile. It 
was likewiſe cuſtomary to throw in his braſs rings, and brace- 
lets, eſpecially if he had been a chriſtian. From whence 
it ſeems, that the chriſtian religion did not immediately abo- 
liſh the cuſtom of cremation. See Hartknech diſſ. 1 3, de fune- 
rib, veter. Pruſſ. p. 193. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 457. Sect. 3. 
where we have an account and draught of ſome of theſe fu- 
neral remains of the antient Pruſſians. | = 

CRENOPHYLAX, g e The Cren:pbylaces at Athens | 
were magiſtrates who had the inſpection and management of 
fountains under their care. Pott. I. 1. c. 15. T. 1. p. 84. 

CRENATED leaf, among botaniſts. See LEAF. 

CREPI DE, among the Romans, a kind of ſlippers or ſhoes, 
which were always worn with the pallium, as the calcei were 
with the toga. See Hofm. Lex. in voc. 5 

CREPIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 


CRIB, in the Engliſh ſalt works, the name given to a 


no other than crex, crex, whence. it has its name. It beak 
Is moderately long and black, as are alſo its head aid its legs; 
its neck, back and breaſt, are white, but the back a little 
greyiſh; the wings are black, variegated with white. It feeds 
on inſects, and generally makes a very loud noiſe all the time 
it is on the wing. Bellonius de avibus. . 
ſort of 
caſe uſed in ſome places initead of the drab, to put the 
ſalt into as it is taken out of the boiling pan. 

Theſe cribs are like hay-racks, wide at the top, and tapering to 
a narrow bottom, with wooden ribs on each fide, placed ſo 
cloſe, that the ſalt cannot eaſily fall through them. Ihrough 
theſe apertures, however, the ſupcrfluous ſaline liquor drains 
out, and leaves the ſalt, after a few: days, dry enough to be 


added to the heaps that ſtand ready for ſale. At Limington, , 


and in ſome other places, they uſe, inſtead of theſe cis, a fort 
of wooden troughs with holes in the bottom, through which 
the ſaline liquor drains from the ſalt, and falls into veſſels 
placed underneath to receivg it; and in other places they uſe 
barrows or wicker baſkets, out of which the liquor runs with 
great eaſe on all ſides at once. See DRA BSG. 


CRIBRUM benedict um antiquorum. The antients fancied two 


cavities placed lengthwiſe in the reins: the upper cavity into 
which the ſerous blood was poured from the emulgent arte- 
ries: the lower, which they thought was diſtinguiſhed with 
a certain tranſverſe membrane, full of little holes like a ſteve. 
Hence they called it colatorivm, a ſtrainer ; and benedi tum 
cribrum, a bleſſed fieve, through which they would have the 
ſerum percolated into the ureters, and the good blood ſtay 
behind, for the nouriſhment of the reins. Blan-ard. 


rafters of which are theſe. The common cup is double, the CRIC, in mechanics. See Jack. | 
exterior is very ſhort, wide, open, and deciduous; the in- CRICELASIA, xpx1azo:2, among the Greeks, the exerciſe of 


terior is of an oval figure, and is ſimple, ſulcated, and per- | 


rolling the circle or trochus. See TROEHuUs. 


manent. The ſquammæ are very narrow, and meet at the CRICKET, in zoology. Sce GavILus. 
. . 2 — * 2 { a | 
points. The flower is of the compound kind, and is imbri- ' Mole CRickeT. 'Sce GRYLLOTALPA. 


cated. It is of an uniform ſtructure, being compoſed of ſe- 
yeral hermaphrodite little flowers, all of equal ſize; each of 
theſe is compoſed only of one leaf, and is ligulated, trunca- 
ted and narrow, and divided at the extremity into five ſeg- 
ments. The ſtamina are five very ſhort and capillary fila- 
ments. The antherz are of a cylindric figure, and tubular. 
The germen of the piſtil ſtands below the flower; the ſtyle 
is capillary, and of the length of the ſtamina; and the ftig- 
mata are two in nümber, and are reflex; the cup ſerves in 
the place of the fruit, and is of a roundiſh figure; the ſeeds 
are ſingle and oblong, and have each a long and plumous 
piece of down ; the receptacle is naked. This genus of plants 
is called by Vaillant, Hieracnioides. Linnei Gen. Pl. 376. 
CREPUNDIA, in antiquity, tokens left with expoſed children, 
by which they might be afterwards known. Theſe were of 
conſiderable value, if the child happened to be nobly born, 
in order to defray part of the expence of its education. 
CakruxpIA was alſo uſed in a leſs proper ſenſe, for the ſwad- 
ling cloths in which children were expoſed; becauſe by them 
they might be known again. See ExPOSING of Children. 


CRESCENTTA, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to a 


genus of plants, called by Plumier, who firſt deſcribed them, 
cet. The characters are theſe : the cup is a ſhort deciduous 
one-leaved perianthium, divided into two ere, concave, ob- 
tuſe N The flower is monopetalous and unequal. 
. he tube is crooked and gibbous. The limb is erect, and divi- 
* into five ſegments, which are equal in ſize, and placed in 
mn expanded poſture. I he ſtamina are four ſubulated fila- 
merits, neatly of the length of the former; two of theſe, are 
,mewhat longer than the others, und they ſtand in a ſpread- 
ng poſture. The antheræ are obtuſe Joy Fan! e The 
germen of this piſtil is flatted and oval, the ſtyle is long and 
ender, and the ſtigma is headed. The fruit is a hard, oval 
: 455 with one cell, and the ſeeds are numerous and cordated, 
RES = bilocular. Linnei Gen. Pl. p. 297. Plamier, 16, 
125 ES, in botany. See NaSTURTIUM. ; 
8 Caxss. The ſeveral kinds of this plant are eaſily pro- 
* Y. by ſowing their ſeeds in March or April, in a good 
= and warm ſituation, and ſhould be planted near a hedge 
r wall, being great climbers, and their lying on the ground 
anus ſubject to rot them. They flower in June, 
ry ue flowering till October, when the froſts ſoon deſtroy 
© whole plant 1 
e double 
ore be 


done i E. Pagated by planting cuttings of it. This may be 


s ke preferved in winter, "og very ſubje& to rot. If 


ramble Jeg de in pots, and thoſe filled with a poor ſoil, it will 


els in the branches, and will produce more flowers 
e flowers of this kind, 
PPL, Vox. I. 


* 


con- 


carefully pp. of che ſummer months; but the plants muſt be 


| 


flowered kind produces no ſeeds, and muſt there- | 


2 


CRISP leaf, criſpum foliu 
CRISTA (Cycl.) — CaisTaA gallz, in conchyliology, the name 
ies of oiſter, called alſo by ſome aur7s Pr; or 


though very beautiful, are not near” 


CRICETUS, in zoology, the name of an animal of the mouſe 


kind. Its ſize is between that of a common rat and a rab- 
bit. See the article Mus. _ ; 
Its legs are very ſhort; its back is of the colour of a hare's; 
its ſides have more redneſs; and its belly is black; each fide 
is variegated alſo with three large white ſpots ; the head and 
neck are of the ſame colour with the back, the temples are 
rediſh, and the throat is white; the tail is a hand's breadth 
long, and of the colour of the back. The hairs of this crea- 
ture are ſo firmly rooted in the ſkin, that they can by no 
means be pulled out, but ſooner tear away the ſkin with 
them; and for this reaſon, as well as for the variety of co- 
lour, the ſkins are much valued. It is a very bold and deſpe- 
rate creature; and if a man a horſeback moleſt it, will fly up 
at the noſe of the horſe, and hold him very faſt. It lives in 
holes in the earth, as the rabbit, and heaps up large quanti- 
ties of vegetable fruits and corn for its ſtore, and is uſually 
found very fat. It is very apt to fit on its buttocks, and in 
that poſture looks like a little bear, whence ſome have 
called it ardtomys palæſtinorum. It has two large teeth in 
the front of each jaw, and it uſes its fore feet by way of 
hands, like the ſquirrel. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 221. 


CRIMNOIDES, or Crimoipes,; in medical writers is uſed for 


urine with thick ſediments at the bottom, like bran. Blancard. 


CRINONES (Ol.) — The common way of getting out 


| theſe worms is by the point of a needle; and to prevent 
their forming there again, the uſual cuſtcm is to, waſh the 
parts with wine or vinegar, with alum, nitre, or common 
ſalt, or with a ſtrong lixivium of oak aſhes, and afterwards 
anointing them with an ointment of the common kind, uſed 
— ſcorbutic eruptions, with a ſmall mixture of quick- 
ilver. 


CRINONIA, a kind of cap, worn by the emperors of Conſtan- 


tinople on ſolemn occaſions. Hoff. Lex. in voc. 


CRISIS (Cycl.) — Pr. Albertinus obſerves, that all feveriſh, na 


almoſt all diſeaſes are followed by criſes, and that las 
after N toner: are ſtopped by the bark, critical eva- 
cuations are to be expected. If they do not come timely, 
the patient is in danger of ſome other diſcaſe, eſpecially if 
any uſual evacuation has. been hindered ; in -which caſe it is 
dangerous to give the bark, unleſs we promote a ſuitable ex- 
cretion, if a criis does not ſoon come. Med. Ef. Edinb. 
Dr. Martine defends the antients in the rules they bave laid 
down concerning the periods and criſes. of diſeaſes, endeavour- 
ing to prove that they ate founded on accurate obſervations. 
"ak among botaniſts See Lear. 


of a peculiar f| 


the hog's ear-ſhell, See OsTre a. 5 
CR1ST A-/avonts, in botany, a. name by which ſome authors have 
70 = called 


4 ” _ 


- 


called the princiana. See the article PoINC1ANA. 

CrisTA pavonis is alſo a name given to the tree, the wood of 
which is uſually denominated /agwood. See Log woop. 

CRITHE, in medicine, a ſmall tubercle, hard, red, and im- 
moveable, ſeated upon the 


hairs, 
mation degenerates into a thickiſh matter, from whence fre- 


uently proceed intenſe 


— — . . * FEM 
CRITHO MAN TIA, Kaboualua, im antiquity, a ſpecies of divi- 


3 
CRIZZELLING, in the glaſs trade, a kind of roughneſs atiſing 


' ably clouding the tranſparence of the glaſs. 


CROCALLIS, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the antients 


CROCARDS, an old name given by the Iriſh to a certain kind 


they were impreſſed with. They went current in Ireland, and 


| 

the eyclid ; ſometimes it is within, under the muſcle. When 

this tubercle is moveable," it 

in Engliſh /e, or flithe. 
CRITHMUM, /amphire, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flowers ſtand in 
umbels, and are of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeve- 
ral leaves, diſpoſed in a circular form, upon a cup, which after- 
wards becomes a fruit compoſed of two flat, and lightly ſtriated 
ſeeds, which uſually throw off their covering. Lo this it is to 
' be added, that the leaves are fleſhy, narrow, and divided into 
three parts | 
The ſpecies of crithmum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are | 
theſe :; 1. The greater crithmum, or ſea fennel, with the ſmell 
- of parſley. 
The ſeeds of the common ſamphire are carminative and aperi- 
ent: they are uſed by the people about the ſea coaſts, where 
the plant is common, in the colic, and in caſes of the gravel, 


br ſtones in the kidneys. 


* above the cilia, or range of 
It is always included in a kind of cyſt, and by inflam- 
33 and various diſorders of the 


It is ſometimes ſeated immediately under the ſkin of 


ght. 


is generally called chalazium, or 
Hils Surgery, p. 365. 


Tourn. Inſt. p. 916. 


2. Ihe leſſer crithmum, or ſea fennel. 


The whole plant is alſo diuretic; it 
is good againſt obſtructions of the viſcera, and to create an 
appetite. 


nation, by which predictions were made from the flower with 
which the victim was beſprinkled. Pott. Archzol. Græc. I. 2. 
c. 14. T. 1. p 319. a 


on the ſurface of ſome kinds of glaſs. This was the fault of a 
peculiar ſort of glaſs made in Oxfordſhire, and ſome other 
places, of black flints, a cryſtallized ſand, and a large quan- 
tity of nitre, tartar, and borax. "The glaſs thus made is very 
beautiful, but, from the too great quantities of the ſalts in the 
mixture, is ſubject to criæzel; that is, the ſalts in the mixture, 
ſrom their too great proportion, are ſubject, either from the 
adventitious nitre of the air from without, or from warm li- 
quors put in them, to be either increaſed in quantity, or diſ- 
ſolved, and thereby induce a ſcabrities, or roughneſs, irrecover- 
his is what was 
called cyizzeling; but by uſing an Italian white pebble, and 
abe ting the proportions of the falts, the manufacture is now 
carried on with advantage, and the glaſs made with theſe ſalts 
is whiter than the fineſt Venetian, and is ſubject to no faults. 
Plots Oxfordſhire, 258. | 


to a tone famous for its virtues againſt poiſons, and venomous 
bites. All the deſcription Pliny gives of it, is, that it was of 
the ſize and ſhape of a cherry. 


of foreign money brought over into that kingdom from France, 
and other parts beyond the ſeas, and uttered there for pennies, 


though not really worth ſo much as a halfpenny. They were 
' a ſmall ſort of coin, made of a mixture of copper, ſulphur, and 
a ſmall quantity of filver, and were called by ſeveral other 


names, as mitres, lionines, roſaries, and the like, from the figures 


CROCODIL 


CR 


CROCODES, in medicine, the name of a fort of trecher, men. 


tioned by Paulus Agineta, of which ſaffron was one of th 
principa r | : 
» ( Cycl.) Crocodilus, a very large and terri ; 
mal ; its head is broad its noſe like * of a hog ; 2 
ing of its mouth monſtrouſly large, reaching even to the ear 
and the upper jaw moving in the opening it, which gives i | 
a very terrible aſpect. Ihe teeth are large, white, and ver 
numerous, and fet by one another, like the teeth of 2 wa 
the legs ſtand ſideways ; and the feet are armed with extreme. 
ly ſharp claws. The length of the tail is equal to that of the 
whole body ; the ſkin of the bel] is ſoft and eaſily wad 
but that of the rbſt of the body FA hard as to be impenetrable 
to ſpears or darts, and is covered with ſtrong prickly ſcales 
The colour is in ſome a duſky rediſh yellow, but in moſt a gir. 
agreeable brown, with a mixture of grey; and even thoſe 
which, when alive, had much yellowneſs, always acquire this 
duſky colour in drying. 
It is a very flow and unweildy animal, turning ſideways with 
difficulty; it has an agreeable ſmell, but is a very terrible crea. 
ture, t-aring to pieces, and devouring every living thing that 
is ſo unhappy to come in its way. 
Its eggs are about the ſize of a gooſe egg, and its lays fixt 
of theſe for one brood, burying them in the ſands, and waa 
ing them for the ſun to hatch them. The crocodi'e is found 
in the great rivers of the Nile, the Niger, and the Ganges 
and in ſome other places. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 261. en. 
Muſ p. 815. | 


the Open. 


Foffile CRocopILE: One of the greateſt curioſities in the foffile 


world, which the late ages have produced, is the ſkeleton of a 
large crocodile, almoſt entire, found at a great depth under 
ground, bedded in ſtone. This was in the polleffion of Lin- 
kius, who wrote many pieces in natural hiſtory, and particu- 
larly an accurate deſcription of this curious foſſile. It was 
found in the fide of a large mountain, in the midland part of 
Germany, and in a ſtratum of a black foſſile ſtone, ſomewhat 
like our common ſlate, but of. a coarſer texture, the ſame with 
that in which the foſſile fiſh of many parts of the world are 
found. This ſkeleton had the back and ribs very plain, and 
was of a much deeper black than the reſt of the ſtone, as is 
alſo the caſe in the foſſile fiſhes, which are — in this 
manner. The part of the ſtone where the head lay was not 
found, this being broken off juſt at the ſhoulders, but that irre- 
gularly, ſo that, in one place, a part of the back of the head 
was viſible in its natural form. The two ſhoulder bones were 
very fair, and three of the feet were well preſerved ; the legs 
were of their natural ſhape, and fize, and the feet preſerved, 
even to the extremities of the five toes of each. 
CROCODILION, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the plant commonly called the echinopus, or globe-thifile, 
See Ecuixor us. | 
CROCOTTA, in natural-hiſtory, a name given by the antients 
to a very fierce and terrible animal, produced by copulation be- 
tween the large hyæna and the lioneſs. See LEocrocoTTa. 
CROCUS, /afron. In the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, this makes 
a diflin& genus of plants, the characters of which are, that 
the flower cup is compoſed of two ſpathæ, or films, placed one 
near the other. The flower is divided into fix parts, whicl 
are all equal in ſize, of a longiſh, oval figure, and ſtand erect, 
The ſtamina are three pointed filaments, ſhorter than the 
flower; the antheræ are of the ſhape of an arrow head; the 
piſtilum has a roundiſh germen, a thread- like ſtyle of the 
length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigmata are three in number, | 


in ſome parts of England a great many years; but were after- 


wards denicd, and prohibited importation, both in England | 


and Ireland, under the penalty of the forfeiture of life and ef- 
feas. At this time, mints were ſet up in Dublin, for the 
coining, of good money, and, in a few years, the whole | 
of the crocards was deſtroyed. See PoLLAaRDs. 
CROCIAS /apis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome of the 
old authors to a ſpecies of agate, of a yellow colour, but 


quantity 


deeper than the cerachates, or wax-coloured agate, and ap 


to the noſe in frenſies. It was allo eſteemed uſeful as a ſup- 


fame ſaffron, and ſtirred about at times, for three days; then 
this oil is to be cleanſed off, and to it is to be added "fifty 


roaching to what is called a ſaffron colour. 

OCINUM, a name given by the antient phyſicians to a fort 
of oil of ſaffron, which is' thus deſcribed by Dioſcorides, | 
Eight drams of ſaffron are to be put into three pints of in- 
ſpillated oil, and they are to be ſtirred together ſeveral times 
in a day, for five days together; then the oil is to be ſeparated 
from the ſaffron, and a like quantity is to be added to the 


ounces of powdered myrrh. Theſe having been well ſtirred to- 

her, are then to be ſet by for uſe. 9 20 

me uſed an oil, impregnated with aromatics, in the 
tion of the crocinum, but that was uſually eſteemed beſt, which | 
ſmelt the moſt ſtrongly of ſaffron, or elſe of myrrLz. 
The 'crocinum was eſteemed heating and narcotic ; whence it 
was frequently preſcribed by way of embrocation, or elfe held 


purative, and to cleanſe old ulcers : it was much eſteemed al- 
ſo in. hardneſſes, obſtructions, and other diſorders of the ute- 


© "rus, being uſed with wax, marrow, and double the quantity of 
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1. 1: e. 64. 


oil; for a glaucoma, it was alſo uſed with ſucceſs, when mixt 
with water, and the PF | 


eyes anointed frequently with it. Dieſcor. 4 


8. The narrow-lea 


and a roſtrated root, called ffrinchium. 


— 
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convoluted, and notched at the edges; the fruit is a roundiſh 
capſule, compoſed of three lobes, and containing three celb 
and three valves. The ſeeds are numerous and round. Lin- 
nei Gen. Plant. p. 10. 
The characters of the crecus, according to Mr. Tourtefort 
are theſe: the flower is. of the liliaceous kind, being com 
poſed of one leaf, tubular below, and growing much lat- 
r, and being divided into fix ſegments toward the end. 
he flower ſtands on a pedicle, and from its center there 
ariſes an. oblong piſtil, which terminates in three creſte 
capillaments. The cup finally becomes an oblong, tf 190 
ſeed veſſel, which is divided into three cells, ang contains 
a number of roundiſh ſeeds. To this it may be added, thit 
the root is tuberoſe, and double. The ſmaller root, whic 
is enveloped in the ſame membrane with the larger, . 
is fleſhy and fibrated, is always placed upon it. U 
The ſpecies of crocus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, a 
theſe: 1. The common, cultivated jaffron. 2. The "wer 
ſcented crocus, which produces in autumn, leaves n, 
out flowers. 3. The Alpine, autumnal cracus. + 
blue, many-flowered, autumnal crocs. 5. The none 
leaved, autumnal, mountain crocs, with ſilvery, white flowe ff 
6. The autumnal mountain crocus, with a large vie 00 
loured flower. 7, The ſmaller-flowered, autumnal 2 
ded crocus, which never produces w 1 
9. The narrow-leaved, Italian crocus, with large flo 1 
10. 1 he narro all- 


leaved, Italian crocus, with ſmall flowers, called the {m 


flowered h incbium 11. I he broad-leaved, Italian 
rinchium. 12. The wild, late-flowering, Conſtantinof 1% 
cus, With white flowers, with a faint caſt of blue 


The 


\ 


2 3 


broad- leaved, ſprin crocus, with variegated, purple 

— 9 AH 4. The dared, ſpring crocus, with very 
large, plain, purple flowers. 15. The broad-leaved, ſpring 
ricus, with white, variegated flowers. 16. The violet co- 
lowed, ſpring cr0cus, with broad Jeaves, with a white linc 
in the middle, and yellow edges. 17. Ihe broad-leaved, 
ſpring crocs, with flowers ſtreaked with red on the inſide, 
and with white on the out. 18. The ſpring crocus, with 
three ſegments of the flower of a bright red, and the reſt 
variegated. 19. The ſpring, changeable-flowered crocus. 20. 
The broad-leaved, ſpring crocus, with bluciſh, purple flowers. 
21. The white-flowered, ſpring crceus, with a blueiſh pur 
le baſe. 22. The broad-leaved, ſpring crocus, with flowers 

purple at the top, and yellow at the baſe. 23. The broad- 
leaved, ſpring crocus, with variegated blue lowers. 24. The 
broad-leaved, ſpring c ects, with pale blue flowers, ſtreaked 
with violet-coloured lines. 25. The double, ſpring crocus. 
26. The broad-leaved, ſpring crocus, with violet purple 
flowers, ſtreaked with white. 27. The many-flowered, 
broad-leaved, ſpring crocs, with white flowers, variegated 
with bluciſh purple lines. 28. 1 he leſſer, white, ſpring 
cus. 29. The leſſer, purple, ſpring crocus. 30. The 
broad-leaved, whitiſh, or greyiſh-flowered crocs. 31. The 
broad-leaved, ſpring crecus, with a large, deep, yellow 
flower. 32. The broad leaved, ſpring cr0.us, with a ſmaller, 
pale, yellow flower. 33. The broad leaved, ſpring crocs, 
with a yellow flower, and a green bottom. 34. The broad- 
leaved, ſpring cr:cus, with a yellow flower, with a purple 
edge. 35. The broad leaved, ſpring crocus, with a gold 
yellow flower. 36. The broad-leaved ſpring crocts, with a 
pale, whitiſh, yellow flower. 37. The broad-leaved, yet 
lowiſh, ſpring crocus, with a variegated flower. 38. The 
broad-leaved, yellow, ſpring crocs, with a more variegated 
flower. 39. The broad-leaved, ſpring crocus, with varie- 
gated double flowers. 40. The narrow-leaved, ſpring cro- 
cus, with a large, blue flower. 41. The narrow-leaved,. 
ſpring cr:cus, with a very large, white flower. 42. The 
narrow-leaved, ſpring cracus, with double bulbs. 43. 1 he 
narrow-leaved, ſpring crecus, with ſmall blue flowers. 44- 
The purple flowered, ruſh-leaved, ſpring crocus. 45. The 
ſpring crocus, With  capillaceous leaves. 46. The narrow- 


leaved, ſpring crocus, with variegated flowers. Tourn. In ſt. 


p. 350 — 352- No ; 
The variety of the ſeveral ſp-cies of crocus produced in the 


CRO 


men, ſhould be procured faithfully prepared in this manner; 
for our chemiſts generally abate of the nitre to ſave charges, 
and render the medicine of a very different effect. Pembertsr's 
Lond. Diſp. p. 236. | 
Waſhed crecus of antimony is made by boiling the cracus of an- 
timony, reduced to a very fine powder, in water, {till chang- 
ing the water, till it comes off inſipid. Of this is made the 
dinum antimonia e, called alſo vinum emeticum, and vinum be- 
nediftum. See VIRUM emeticum, Cycl. 8 
Crocus martis, a chemical preparation, uſed alſo by the glaſs- 
makers, to give a red colour to glaſs. The 1 pre- 
pare this themſelves, and have four ways of doing It. The 
firſt is this: take filings of iron, mix them with three parts of 
powdered brimſtone, and keep them in a melting pot, in a 
furnace, to calcine, and burn off the ſulphur ; let them ftand 
four hours in this ſtate, then take them out, and, when cold, 
powder and ſiſt them, and put the powder into a crucible, 
which lute over, and ſet it in the leer of the furnace for fifteen 
days, or more, it will then be of a rediſh purple, and mult be 
kept for uſe. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 31. 
The ſecond way of making this, is by ſprinkling filings of iron 
with ſtrong vinegar, and ſetting them in the tun to dry; when 
dry, powder and fift them, and wet them again with vinegar, 
and, when dry, powder them again. Repeat this eight times, 
and then powder the whole, and fift it ſine for uſe. 
The third way is to uſe aqua fortis, inſtead of vinegar, in the 
ſame manner. | | 
The fourth way, which is the beſt of all, is this: diſſolve fi- 
lings of iron in aqua regia, and let the ſolution ſtand three days 
in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped, ſhaking it about at times; then eva- 
porate the liquor gently, and there will remain a moſt valuable 


| 


crocus martis, Id. ibid. | 

CRocus martis aperiens is preſcribed in caſes of obſtructions, the 
doſe being from ten to thirty grains. 

CRocus martts a/tringens is preſcribed in hæmorrhages, dyſente- 
ries, and diarrhœas, the doſe being the ſame as in the former. 
The beſt way is to give it in a bolus, or pills, becauſe in li- 
quids it ſinks to the bottom too ſuddenly to be taken without 
waſte. See CRocus, cl. 

CRONICAL, in aſtronomy. See ACRoNYCAL, Cycl. 

CRONIUS, KpmS, in chronology, the antient name of the Athe- 
nian month, hecatombeon, which was the firſt of their year, and 
anſwered to the latter part of our June, and beginning of July. 
See HECATOMB 0N and MONT H. 


gardens of the curious, by raiſing them from well choſen CROOKEDNESS. See DisToRT10N. | 
ſeeds, is almoſt incredible. For the manner of raiſing them, CROOTES, a ſubſtance found about the ore in the lead mines, 


ſee the article XiyniuM. © | 
They are all very hardy, and will increaſe exceedingly by 
the roots, if ſuffered to remain ſome years in the ground. 
They will grow in all ſoils and ſituations, and are great 
ornaments to a garden, as they flower when ſcarce any 
thing elſe is up. The fibres of theſe roots periſh when their 
leaves do, and they may, therefore, like all other roots of 
that kind, be taken up as ſoon as the leaves appear dead, 
and laid by, in a dry place till September, at which time 
they muſt be planted again for the ſpring flowering. They 
ſhould be planted in holes made with a debble, about two 
inches deep, and at two inches diſtance from one another; 
the earth being raked over them, they ſhould remain co- 
vered about an inch deep with it. If the weather is mild, 
they will, in January, appear above ground, and in Febru- 
ary they will be in full flower. The leaves are ſo ſhort 
when the flower appears, that it ſeems produced on a naked 
ſtalk, but as that decays they grow to a conſiderable length; 
theſe look but unſightly after the flower is gone, but they 
ſhould not be cut, for that greatly weakens the root for 
he next ſeaſon's flowering. 
Crocus, in chemiſtry. The preparations of metals which are 
generally known by this name, as the crecus martis, and the 
like, ſeem to have obtained it from their ſeffron-like colour. 
1 hey are the calxes of metals, conſiſting of their fixed parts 
| ſeparated from their ſulphureous; they are made either by the 
means of fire, or by the action of ſalts of various kinds; and 


at Mendip, being a mealy, white, ſoft ſtone, matted with 
ore. 

CROPS of corn. The great buſineſs of the farmer is to produce 
the largeſt crops he can, and, at the ſame time, to injure 
his land the leaſt. The common way of ſowing exhauſts 
the whole land, without giving half the nouriſhment that 
it might give to the corn, Inſtzad of the ſcattering way 
of ſowing corn by the hand, if it be let in with the drill, 
in ſingle, double, treble, or quadruple rows, and an inter- 
val of five feet of naked ground be left between theſe ſe- 
ries of rows, the uſe of horſe-hocing in theſe intervals will 
be found to give all that the farmer requires: the crop will 
be larger, though ſo great a quantity of ground is left va- 
cant, than if all were ſown over, as the plants will ſtand 
vaſtly thicker in the rows, and will have twenty or thirty 
ſtalks a- piece; and the more the ſucceſſive crops are plant- 
ed, and the oftener the ground is hoed in this manner, 
the better will the plants be maintained, and every crop will 
be larger and larger from the ſame ground, without dung- 
ing, or without changing the ſort of plant, as is uſually 
neceſſary in other caſes. bee Husk AN DRY, and INTERVAL. 
This is very evident in ſeveral parts of the ſame field, where 
this ſort of huſbandry has been entered upon at different 
times, and ſome have a firſt crop, others a ſecond, and o- 
thers a third, all growing up at the ſame time; the'older 
worked land always invariably ſhewing the beſt crop. Dung- 
ing and fallowing are both neceſſary to recover land to its 


are either naturally in a powder, or very eaſily reducible into] virtue, in the common way, after a few crops. Theſe are 


vne, 


The general ſubjects of this ſort of proceſs are gold; ſilver, 


iron, and antimony, and there are many ways of making the | 


2" arm The virtues aſcribed to the gold and filver crocks's 
Lem, in a great meaſure, imaginary: that of antimony are 
far from being the beſt ſort of preparations of that. metal ; but 
thoſe of iron are, more than all others, uſeful in medicine 
offman, in his 4 Leborat-rii, has many improvements on 
0 the common proceſſes for the making theſe preparations. 
Rocus Indicus, Indian ſaffrm, in the materia medica, a name 
even by ſome authors to the curcuma, or turmeric root of the 
by Ps: Bont. p. 116, 85 | 
ROCUS antimemi, the name given in the late London diſpenſa- 
53 to the preparation of antimony and nitre commonly 
nown by the name of crocs metallor um. It is made of equal 
1 of antimony and nitre, powdered fine, and thrown, at 
mes, into a red hot crucible, and, when thoroughly melted, 
f ee gut, and ſeparated from its ſcoriæ. This looks more 
yetow-the longer it häs been melted : it is but little uſed, ex- 
| E<Pt among horſes 3j but when in ended for internal uſe among 


* 


both of them expences to the farmer; but the horſe-hoeing, 
when the corn is ſown in rows, anſwers all the intent of 
them, and is much leſs expenſive. It has, in ſhort, every 
year, the good effect of a ſummer fallow, though it every 
year produces a good crop, and no time, or uſe of it, is 
oft to the farmer, Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſband ex. 
CROPPER, or Dutch Cropper, the name of a patticulat 
ſpecies of pidgeon, called the columba gutturoſa Batavizz by 
Moore. It is naturally thick, and has its name from its 
large crop, or bag of wind, which it carries under its beak, 
and can, at pleaſure, either raiſe, or depreſs. Theſe are 
thick-bodied, and ſhort ; their legs ate alſo thick and ſhort, 
and are feathered down to the feet; the crop is large, and 
hangs low; the feathers on the thighs hang looſe ; and their 
legs ſtand wide; they are gravel-eyed, are generally ve- 
ry bad feeders. | WY 144 | 
There are of theſe pidgeons of all colours, and thoſe who 
are careful of them, generally take them away ſrom their 


proper parent, while young, and breed them under the fe- 
males of other ſpecies. Aren Columbarium, p. 80 
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CROSS FG.) Cao'ss, in mining, are two nicks cut on 
the ſuperficies of the earth, thus , which the miners make 
. when they take the ground, to dig for ore. This croſs gives 
the miners three days liberty to make, and ſet on ſtones. 
As many of theſe craſſe as the miner makes, ſo many mears of 
ou he may have in the vein, if he ſet on ſtones within three 
ays after the making his. 70, or croſſes. Bat if he make 
but one creſt, and a ſtander-by makes the ſecond, and a 
ſtranger makes the third, every one is ſerved with the next 
- mear, according as they have firſt or laſt, ſooner or later, 
made their ces, or croſſes, upon the ground. Hougbton's 
compl. Miner, in the Explan. of the Terms. 

Cn'55, ia coins, a name giverr-to the face, or right ſide, the 
other being called the pile, or reverſe. It has been a 
common error that the reverſe was meant by the cro/s, be- 
cauſe at this time with us marked with figures diſpoſed in 
that form; but the ſtamping the head of the prince in theſe, 
kingdoms, on the right ſide of the coin, was preceded by 
a general cuſtom of ſtriking on that part the figure of a 
croſs, while the other, called the pile, contained the arms, 


C RU 


of plants including the ricinoides of Tournefort, an 

hardie of Houſtor, The characters are theſe : it n 
male and female flowers ſeparate, but on the ſame plant The 
male flowers are ſmaller than the female. In theſe the beg. 
thium is five-leaved, the leaves being of a long, acute 74 
gure, and erect, The flower conſiſts of five oblong and 4 
tuſe petals, ſcarce longer than the leaves of the cup 1 the he : 
taria are five ſmall glands affixed to the cup ; the ſtamina a 
ten or fifteen filaments, of the length of the flower ; the - 
therz are roundiſh and double. In the female plants the "4 
and flower are the ſame as in the males; the piſtil has 6 rom 
iſh germen, and three ſtyles of the length of the flower 2 
bifid at the ends. The ſtigmata are reflex and bifid. The fruit 
is a roundiſh capſule, ſeeming divided into three lobes, and ” 
ally containing three cells. Each of theſe is bivalve, anc of 
the bigneſs of the leaves of the cup ; the ſeeds are of a roundiſh 
figure, and are placed one in each cell. The lernbardig in 
ſome ſpecies, produces male and female flowers on ſep ate 
plants, which is not the caſe in the other plants of this genus 
Lirnæi Gen. Pl. 457. Tourn. 423. Houſt. : 


or ſome other device. Simons, Hiſt. Coins. CROW, in zoology. See Corvus. 
CrossEs were uſually in former times erected on the tops of | CRow-net. See the article New. 
; houſes, by which tenants pretended to claim the privileges of CRow-/faves, in huſbandry, a name given to a part of aplough 


the templars hoſpitallers, to defend themſelves againſt their 
rightful lords. This was condemned by the ſtatute W. 2. 
c. 37. It was uſual alſo, in thoſe days, to ſet up croſſes in 
places where the corps of any of the nobility reſted, as it 
was carried to be buried, that @ tranſeuntibus pro ejus animo 
deprecetur. Malſingbam, anno 1291. 
Cross-bar Hot, a round ſhot, or great bullet, with a bar of 


ſignifying two upright pieccs ſtanding perpendicularly, inſerted 
into the box of the plough, near the wheels, and each Pierced 
with two rows of holes; by means of which they ſupport 2 
tranſverſe piece, called the pillow of the plough, running a- 
croſs them, and ſerving to raiſe or ſink the beam, by being 
pinned higher or lower, according as the ground is to he 
ploughed deeper or ſhallower. Tullis Huſbandry. See PLovcy. 


iron put through it, coming out at both ends 6 or 8 inches. Crow's-foot, in botany. See RAN UNcULus. 
It is of good uſe in fight, for cutting and ſpoiling ropes, | CROWN, (Cycl.) in antiquity. See Corona. 


- fails, &c. MMamwayring. 
Cross-bill, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the loxia, a ſmall 
bird remarkable for its beak, which is hooked both ways, 


ROWN, among jewellers, the upper work of the roſe diamond, 
which all centers in the point at the top, and is bounded by 
the horizontal ribs. - 7eries on Diamonds. 


and has the points croſſing one another. It feeds on the Cow imperial, in botany. See CORONA imperialis. 


- kernels of- fruits, and is very deſtructive in orchards. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 184. See LOxIA. pet 
CRoss-jack, in a ſhip, is a yard at the upper end of the mi- 
zen maſt, under the top, where it is flung ; it hath no hal- 
 Hards, nor ties, belonging to it. Its uſe is to ſpread, and 
- hale on the mizen-top-ſail ſheets. Mantbayring. 
CRross-piece, in ſhip-building, a great piece of timber going 
a-croſs the bit-pipes, and to which the cable is belayed. 
Mamwayring. | 
Ca oss-trees, in a. ſhip, croſs pieces of timber ſet on the head | 
of the maſt, and bolted, and let into one another very 
ſtrongly. They are four in number, and are generally called 
croſi- trees, but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, only thoſe which go thwart 
: ſhips, are called cr9/5-trees; the other, in the largeſt ſhips, | 
are called treiſſel- trees. Their uſe is to keep and bear the 
top maſts up; for the foot of che top-maſt is always faſtened | 
into them, ſo that they bear all the ſtreſs. They alſo bear 
the tops, and are neceſſary to all maſts which carry any 
other top, or flag-ſtaff, at the head. Manwayr ing. 
Cross-tree yard is a yard ſtanding ſquare, juſt under the mi- 
ren top, and to it the mizen top is faſtened below. See 
Ca oss jacł. | tua? 2 
CROSSE, a name given by the people of Guinea, and ſome 
other parts of Africa, to a kind of fruit very common a- 
mong them. It very much reſembles our common hazel- 
nut, but that the ſhell is not ſo hard. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 108. 
CROTALARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe: the flowers are the ſame 
with thoſe of the broom, but the pods are very different, as 
they are tumid and ſwollen in the manner of thoſe of the 
anonis, not flatted, as in the broom 3 but the leaves ſtand 
- ſingle, as in the broom, not trifoliately, as in the anonis. 


The ſpecies of cretalu ia enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are|-' 


- theſe :- 1. The Aſiatic crotalaria, with ſingle-hearted leaves, 
and blue flowers.” 2. The Aſiatic crotalaria, with ſingle, 
bheart-faſhioned leaves, and yellow flowers. 3. The ſmall, 
hairy, American crotalaria, with arrow-headed leaves. 4. 
The ſtorax-leaved, African crotalaria, with blue flowers. 5. 
The purple- flowered, American crotalaria, with arrow-head- 


ea, arum-like leaves. 6. T he moneywort-leaved, Eaſt- Indian 
ervtaluria, with very ſmall flowers, and pods. And, 7. The 
afirum-leaved, American crotalaria. Tourn. Inſt. p. 644. 
CROTALOPHORUS anzrrs, in zoology, the name uſed by 
the generality of authors for the rattle- ſuate. See the article 
RATTLE- nh“. FER) I 2 
CRoTALOPHORVUS angu's, in zoology, is alſo the name of a very 
remarkable ſpecies of ſerpent, more uſually known by the 
name of cobra de capello. tee the article Copy. A de capello. 
CROTALYSTRIA, in antiquity, a kind of morrice-dancers 
admitted to entertainments, in order to divert the company 


_ - with their dancing. and playing on an inſtrument called creta- 


lum, whence they had their name. See CRoTALUM, Cycl. 
CROTAPHIC artery is uſed, by ſome medical writers, to denote 
tune tendon of the muſcle called cr otaphites, or temporalis. See 
+  CROTAPHITES, Cycl. | I, a 
CRO TAPHIUM, in medical writers, is uſed for a pain in the 
head. Bluncard. See HeAD-ach. | | 


There are ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies of this plant preſerved in the 
gardens of the curious, ail which make a very elegant appear- 
ance; there are alſo a great number of varieties which are 
propagated from the ſeeds of one or other of the ſpecies, in 
the ſame manner with thoſe of the thlip. See Tulip. 
When they are thus raifed, the beſt time for tranſplanting 
their roots is in July or Auguſt, before they puſh forth 
new fibres ; or they may be taken up out of the ground 
in June, after their green leaves are decayed, and kept 
till Auguſt, and then planted out into beds of rich earth, with 
ſome rotten dung buried deep in them. The moſt pleaſing 
method of planting them is at eight or ten feet diſtance, in the 
middle of long flower beds: a hole of fix inches deep ſhoull 
be opened with a ſpade, and the root put into it, and the 
earth put in with the hand upon it, and all the ſtones picked 
out, and the lumps broke. "They now require no farther care, 
but in February will ſhoot up, and grow ſo quick, if the wea- 
ther be mild, as to flower in March. As this is uſually a win- 
dy ſeaſon, it is proper to plant ſtakes in the earth, to tye theſe 
plants to, to prevent their being blown down; and it is a good 
caution never to gather the flowers, which much weakens the 
roots; they ſhould, therefore, always be ſuffered to die upon 
the ſtalks. The roots ſhould be removed once in three years, 
and their off-ſets ſeparated, and planted in beds. Miller's 
Gardener's Dit. | 
CRUCIANELLA, a name by which Linnzus has called the 
plant uſually known by that of ruteola. This, accord- 
ing to the ſyſtem of that author, makes alſo a diſtinct genus 
of plants; the characters of which are, that the calyx i 4 
three leaved perianthium, with narrow, rigid, compreſied, 
hollowed, pointed leaves; the flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
which forms a tube very ſlender, of a cylindric form, and lon- 
ger rhan the cup, with a narrow rim, divided into four cg 
ments. The ſtamina are four filaments, placed in the ori 
of the tube; the antheræ are ſimple; the germen of the i. 
ſtillum is compreſſed, and placed between the cup and ” 
flower; the ſtyle is ſlender, and of the length of the tube; 
ſtigmata are two in number, and are obtuſe ; the one of o- 
terminates the ſtyle, and the other is applied cloſe to it, belo 
its apex: the fruit is compoſed of two capſules growing of. 
ther; the ſeeds are ſingle and oblong. Linnæi Syſtem. Na” 
p. 20. |; 
CRUCIATA, croſs-wort, in botany, the name of a genus *. 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: that the w_— 5 
fruit wholly agree with thoſe of the aparine, but the —_ 
grow in form of ſtars round the ſtalks, and only four at à J* 
See APARINE. ö hy 
The ſpecies of croſſiuort enumerated by Mr. Tamms | 
theſe: 1. The common, hairy creſſiuort. 2. The 8 
cro;/wort. 3. The broad-leaved, ſmooth, mountain oof 
4. The cluſter flowered croffroort. 5. The ſmooth, ror | 
leaved, mountain -creſ/wort. 6. The roundiſh-leaveds white 
Poyrenean croſſwort.\ 7. The. ſmooth, broad-leaved, rport- 
\ flowered Portugal cro/wort. © 8. The White, marſh cr | 
9. The leaſt creſtuoſt. Tourn. Inſt. p. 115. aded 282 
A decoction of this plant in wine has been recommet h us, 


S 


| EROTON, in botany, the name given by Linizeus to a genus it 
29 | | | -% | i toug umors. \\ 


very excellent vulnerary and detergent. Camerarius ne 
that it is of great efficacy 8 attenuating and ein 
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Hel.) Theſe veſſels, ſo much uſed by aſlayers, &c. 
cue pure and well-waſhed clay, with an admix- 
are of the pureſt ſand, powder of flint, or the powder of other 
* er1cibles, which have already ſuſtained a great fire, and 
are very Clear. They are formed in wooden, or braſs moulds, 
divided longitudinally into two parts, and to be disjoined, or 
put together again at pleaſure; for this purpoſe allo a broad 
iron ring is adapted to the outſide of the mould, in ſuch man- 
ner, that the two ſides are kept firmly together while this ring 
is on, and fall aſunder as ſoon as it is taken off. I his mould, 
however, gives only the outer ſhape of the crucible, its cavity 
mult be made by a peſtle, or other ſuch inſtrument. 
When theſe veſſels are to be made, the ring is put upon the 
mould, and the whole ſet upon a ſtrong ſupport : then the ca- 
vity of the mould is to be filled with the matter very ſtiff; this 
is to be preſſed down firſt with the fingers, or with a ſtick, 
making a hollow in the middle, and leaving the edges of the 
matter above the ſides of the mould ; then apply to this hollow 
the peſtle, rubbed over with the fat of bacon, and drive it in 
with ſeveral ſtrong ſtrokes of a mallet: then take awav the 
peſtle, and, taking the 5 2 from the mould, the crucible is 
taken out perfect, and finiſhed, and is to be dried, and baked 
in a potter's kiln. See Tab. of Chemiſtry, No 25. 
If, from the too great moiſture of the matter, when put into 
the mould, or from any inequalities or roughneſſes in the 
mould, the crucible will not readily ſeparate from it ſides, as 
ſoon as made, place the mould in a dry, warm place, for a few 
minutes, and the veſſel will, after that, come out eaſily. 
In the making theſe veſſels, a ſufficient quantity of the matter 
muſt always be put at once into the mould ; for if you add to 
the matter once compreſſed, a new lump of the ſame, it will 
not cohere with the firſt. If the matter be put into the mould 
in {mall maſſes, not moulded thoroughly together firſt by hand- 
ling, theſe never cohere neither; but the veſſel, when finiſhed, 
will be full of chinks, and pores, which though not to be dif 
covered either by the eye, or by the ſound of the veſſel when 
ſtruck, yet let the ſalts in fuſion paſs through them. 
If theſe veſſels are not made with a large bottom, the concave 
mould muſt not be greaſed ; for if it be, the veſſel comes out of 
it with the peſtle, and ſticks ſo firmly to it, as not to be got off 
without breaking. Cramer, Art of Aſſ. p. 66. 

CRUCIFIX (Cycl.) — Superftitious people will not be without 
crucifixes, or ſomething which they ſuppoſe to reſemble them, 
even in the mineral kingdom. "The /apis cructs, or croſs-one, 
is well known, but this has only a repreſentation of two lines 
croſſing one another; yet this thePortugueſe ſailors carry to ſea 
with them, and fixing them up againſt a maſt, or board, pray 
to them in time of danger : but much more regular cructfixes 
than theſe are found in the collections of the curious, in mine- 
rals. In the muſæum of the king of Denmark, at Copenhagen, 
there is preſerved a piece of marble which has an elegant fi- 
gure of a cracifix delineated on its outſide, by the natural veins 
of the marble. Dr. Hartman, who wrote a book of amber, has 
allo given an account of a whitiſh piece of amber, in which 
was a figure of a woman holding a child in her arms. This he 
would have to be the virgin Mary, with our Saviour. Dr. Oli- 
ver obſerves, in the philoſophical tranſactions, that he ſaw the 
thing itſelf; he ſays he ſuſpected it to be artificial, but that 


artman was firraly perſuaded that it was natural, and kept it | 


very ſacredly. 
Scheuchzer alſo, in his Herbarium diluvianum, among the va- 
riety of odd repreſentations of things which he has there got 
together, figures a piece of cryſtal, in which, I ſuppoſe, with 
the help of a little fancy, himſelf and the engraver, had made 
out the figure of a man on a croſs. The weak minds of ſome 
| have led them to ſuppoſe that theſe were miraculous delinea- 
tons ; but reaſon ſpeaks the contrary, and we ſee, every day, 
ures, at leaſt as exact as theſe, wildly delineated in various 
c foffils, by the mere natural flaws, or other accidents of them. 
RUCIFORM fowers, in botany, a term for ſuch flowers as are 
compoſed of four leaves, diſpoſed in form of a &o/s. Some of 
cheſe flowers have a cup, others have not: thoſe which have 
cups, uſually have them compoſed of four leaves, and placed in 
© ſame order and direction with thoſe of the flower. Of this 
claſs of plants are the cabbage, rocket, wall-flower, &c. Tourn. 
cave? 210. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 1. | 
5 ICOLA, a deſignation given to the primitive chriſtians, 
cx the heathens. Hofm. Lex. in voc. $I 
ISERS, in the navy, are {mall men of war, made uſe of to 
and fro in the channel, and elſewhere, to ſecure our merchant- 
x ps, and veſſels, from the enemy's ſmall frigats, and priva- 
_ They are generally ſuch as ſail well, and are commonly 
a b a and, indeed, the ſafety of the trade in the chan- 
le up and down the ſoun. ings, and other places, abſo- 
cRU M ny the conſtant keeping out of ſuch ſhips at ſea. 
= A, in zoology, the name given by Cardan, and ſome 
ers to the purſe, or pouch, which the opoſſum has under its 
Ys — which it receives the young in time of danger. 
M. 


8 wo ſuppoſing there might be other animals, as well 
free Pong "to which nature might have given this 


pouch, has erected a generical diſtinction, under 


* of animalia crumentata; but the opoſſum is the only 


get known to belong to this genus. The only inſtance 
* naturaliſts ſeem to afford us os ike proviſion of nature 
UPPL. Vol, I. * Ys 


* 


CRUSTACEOUS animals. 
CRUSTULA,in medical writers, the ſame as ecchymorna, in the eye 


&Þ 3 


for the care of the young, is what is related of ſome of the fiſh 
kind. Oppian, in his Halieutics, mentions this property of 
receiving the young into the body, in time of danger, to be in 
the dog-fiſh, and in the ſquatina, and ſome others; and Tyſon 
obſerves, that, in the anatomy of a female dog- fiſn, he faw 
two ſlits under the belly, cloſed up in their natural ſtate, but 
eaſily diſtenſible, ſo as to be capable of receiving the young 
hſh ; and that theſe went not into the womb, nor any other 
peculiar part, but only into the cavity of the abdomen. 

The account given by Oppian is, that, in time of danger from 
a ſtorm, or from any fiſh of prey purſuing the young try, they 
go into their parent's belly. It therefore, after this account of 
Tyſon's, any young fiſh ſhould ever be found looſe, in the ca- 
vity of the mather's belly, it will prove the truth of this paſ- 
ſage in Oppian, which has been ſo much diſputed. Phil. 
Tranf. N* 239. p. 120. 


CRUMENTA IA, a term uſed by JuliusScaliger to expreſs ſuch 


animals as have a pouch, or bag, under their belly, into which 
young ones may be received in time of danger. This author 
ſeems to ſuppoſe that there may be ſeveral animals for whoſe 
preſervation nature has made this proviſion ; but as we yet 
know of only one, which is the opoſſum of America, Tyſon 
has judged it proper to call that by a name expreſſive of this 
ſurpriſing character, narſupiale. This, while we know of no 
other creature of the quadruped kind that has ſuch a purſe, is 
a ſufficiently diſtinctive name, and if it ſhould happen that here- 
after more ſuch ſhould be diſcovered, it may ſtill be reſerved 
as the generical name. 


CRUPEZIA, Ke.. in antiquity, wooden ſhoes, or clogs, 


worn by the meſachori. See MIESOCHORI, 


CRUPINA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors call the 


carduus ftellatus, or ſtar-thiſtle. Dill. Nov. Gen. p. 140. 


CRUSTA (Cycl.) — CrusTA ladtea, in ſurgery, ſignifies a 


cruſt of ſcabby ulcers, apt to affect the faces of children. The 
cure of it depends principally on regulating the dict of the 
nurſe, and giving her gentle purges, and ſweetening powders; 
the infant ought alſo to take at times a few gentle doſes of 
phyſic, and, in the intervals, between the purges, to take 
powders of crude, or diaphoretic antimony, with flower of 
brimſtone, and crab's claws, and other of the teſtaceous 
powders. When this method has been purſued for ſome 
time, the parts may be anointed with cream, with a ſmall 
quantity of chalk, or ceruſe, mixed in it, or with a mix- 
ture of oil of eggs, with a ſmall quantity of oil of bricks, 
Ointments of mercury, or ſulphur, are very dangerous in 
the beginning of this diſorder, or to weakly infants ; and 
when ſuch have been uſed by ignorant perſons, the beſt 
method to be taken is the endeavouring to throw out the 
humor again by ſudorifics. Heifter's Surgery, p 269. 

Sce MALAcos RACA. 


being a deſcent of the blood from the arteries into the tunica 
conjunctiua, occaſioned by a wound, ſtroke &c. Blancard. 


CRUYSHAGE, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the ſhatk 


kind, ſomewhat approaching to that ſtrange fiſh the zygæ- 
na, but much leſs monſtrous, its head being only triangu- 
lar, or ſomething like the figure of an heart, whence Wil- 
lughby has named it, zyg@ne affinis capite triangulo. The 
eyes are very ſmall, and are placed, as in the zygena, at 
the ſides of the head: the mouth is ſmall and triangulat, 
and placed a vaſt way below the end of the noſe, and is 
furniſhed with three rows of very ſmall teeth. Marggrave, 


p. 132. 
CRYMODES, in medical writers, a cold, ſhivering fevet, 


but often accompanied with an inflammation of the inner 
parts. Blanca d. 


CRYPTOGAMIA, in botany, a claſs of plants whoſe flowers are 


either wholly inviſible, or ſcarce diſcernable by the eye. 

The word is formed of the Greek «,wx/6-, hidden, and yaue., 
marriage. Theſe are aclaſs of plants whoſe fructification is 
concealed, and under it are comprehended thoſe plants which 
either flower, as is generally ſuppoſed, within the fruit, or have 
the organs of their fructification ſo minute, as to eſcape our 


+ obſervation. Of this claſs are the ferns, moſſes, liver-worts, 


muſhrooms, &c. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 1., 


CRYSTALS, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, are defined to be 


hard, pellucid, and naturally colourleſs bodies, of regularly an» 
lar figures, compoſed of ſimple not filamentous plates, not 
exile nor elaſtic, giving fire with ſteel, not fermenting in 


acid' menſtrua, and calcining in a ftrong fire. 


This claſs of bodies is arrang'd into three diſtinct orders, and 
under thoſe is divided into nine genera. | 


Of the. firft. order, are the perfect columnar coy/tals, with 


double pyramids, compoſed ot eighteen planes, in an h exangy 


lar column, terminated by an hexangular pyramid at each end. 


See Tab. of Foflils, Claſs 3. . | 
Of the ſecond order, are the perfect wy/tals, with double py-· 
ramids, and without a column. Theſe are compoſed either 
of twelye or of ſixteen planes, in two hexangular pyramids, 
joined cloſely, baſe- to baſe, without the intervention of any 
the third order, are i ory/lals,' with ſingle py» 
ramids,. [Theſe are the cry/?ais of 4 — 4 
are compoſed either of twelve or of ten planes, in an hex- 


+ angular or pentangular n irregularly at one end 
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to ſome ſolid body, and terminated at the other, by an hex- | 


angular or pentangular pyramid. 

The genera of the firſt order are two: 1. The macrotelo/tyla, 
or perfect coy/tals, with a longer intermediate column 2. 
The brachytelo/lyla, or thoſe with a ſhorter intermediate column 


Thoſe of the ſecond order are alſo two: 1. The paurat- 
dry/tzla, which are dodecahedral cry/alls, compoſed of two 
hexangular pyramids, joined baſe to baſe, without any 
intermediate column. 2. The polyedraſtyla ; theſe are hexa- 
decahedral cryſtals, compoſed of two octangular pyramids, 
join'd baſe to baſe, without any intermediate column. 
Thoſe of the third order are five. 1. The elliomacro/tyla. 
Theſe are dodecahedral cry/als, with thin hexangular columns, 
terminated by hexangular pyramids. 2. he ellipopachy/t) la. 
Theſe are dodecahedral cry/tals, with thick hexangular co- 
lumns, terminated by hexangular pyramids. 3. The ohge- 
dra. Theſe are decahedral cryſtals, with thick pentangular 
columns, terminated by pentangular pyramids. 4. | he pan- 
gonia. Theſe are tetraicoſihedral cry/tals, compoſed of dodec- 
angular columns, terminated by dodecangular pyramids. 5. 
The arthrodia. Theſe are dodecahedral cry/ftals, with very 
ſhort and flender columns, and moderately long pyramids, 
generally found cluſtered together on the ſurface of cryſtalline 
or ſtrong roundiſh nodules, or incrulling cavities within ſuch. 
Theſe are called by ſome echinated and concave «<ry/talline balls. 
Hi Is Hiſt. of Foll. p. 153, ſeq. 

Adding to theſe regular genera, the accidental varieties of 
cryhlals, owing to the admixture of metalline particles, influ- 
encing their uk as well as colour; the three principal of 
which are thoſe impregnated with lead, iron, and tin; the firſt 
cubic, the ſecond rhomboidal, and the laſt quadrilateral py- 
ramids, without columns ; we have the whole ſeries of the 
figured cry/tals the firſt of theſe are called molybdia, the 
ſecond ſideria, and the third caſſiteria. Beſide all theſe, cry- 
al is alſo ſometimes found in a pebble-like form, which is 


alone to be determined by repeated and cautious d 


an accidental variety, like thoſe in the chryſtallizations of 
ſalts, where many concretions entirely want their naturally 
angular form. | 

The origin and formation of cry/als, as to the time and 
manner of them, deſerve a very nice enquiry, ſince many of 
the more compound foflile bodies are principally compoſed of 
either <ry//a/ or ſpar, a body in many things reſembling it; 
and the aſcertaining the great queſtion, whether it was all 
form'd at one time, and that long fince, or does continue to 
be formed at this day, will ſo far alſo afcertain the time of | 
the coaleſcence of thoſe other bodies, of which it is the baſis. 
The original coaleſcence and formation of thoſe bodies of 
which ſpar is the baſis, we well know may have been but of 
yeſterday, fince we have evident proofs,. that ſpar is concre- 
ting to this day, and that ſparry bodies are forming every mo- 
ment This is evident, from the ſparry ſtalactitæ in ar- 
ches of modern buildings, particularly in one ſo lately built 
as the new bridge at Weſtminſter, the roofs of the arches of 


__— — 


- which were filled with theſe ſpars within a year after the | 


. arches were built; and there are evident proofs, that ſpars. are 
not made of matter edued from the ſtone, ſince brick arches 
. equally abound with them ; and the brick vault which ſup- 
ports part of the grand terrace at Windſor, has been of late 
found ſo full of them, that there was not room to walk for 
them. See the article STALACTITEs, Ol. : 
From theſe obſervations, as alſo thoſe of the ſparry incruſtations 
round vegetable, and other bodies in ſprings, and at the bottoms 
of our tea-kettles being all incruſted with it; we have evident 
proof, that ſparry bodies are form'd to this day, but we have no 
ſuch clear evidence of the preſent growth of cry/fal. Whether 
or not it is ſo, however, we may be led by a few propoſi- | 


tions to prove, by the only ſure teſt, experiment. 


1. If Y and ſpar can be at this day diſſolved in water, 
or ſuſpended in it, in their minima or ulfironce particles, and 
again ſeparated from it, then ſtony or other foſſils compoſed 
ot cry/tal and ſpar, may be form'd at this day: if thefe 
bodies are not thus diſſolved, they cannot. N 
2. If cryſtal and ſpar can be raiſed in vapour, or ſuſpended 
in effluvia, then c ine and ſparry concretions may at 
this day be formed in places where water cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have come; if they cannot be thus ſuſpended, then the 
.cry/tals and ſpars found in ſuch places cannot have been 
form'd at this day, but muſt have been there from ſome di- 


ſtant time. 15 
The ſubject of enquiry is by theſe propoſitions reduced to a 
narrow compaſs; and all that experiments have to determine 


is: 1. Whether ch al or ſpar are at this time found ſuſpend- | 


ed in water, in imperceptible particles, or whether they are 
not; and 2 If they are thus ſuſpended, whether they àre or 
are not capable of being raiſed in vapours. * W 2:81 
T heſe things Dr. Hill has been at the pains to determine, by 
à great number of experiments. Fs BY ov. 

TT he bottom of every tea-kettle, as has beerv before obſerv'd, 
informs us, that ſome ſolid foſſile body is ſuſpended in imper- 
ceptible particles in all, even the cleareft water, and is eaſily 
{cparated from it by no other agent than heat ; as heat there- 
fore is found capable of ſeparating this fubſtance, and no 
other agent that we know of is ſo; that is, the natural mears 


hy, 
* 


Theſe particles, though when collected in a body, 
more than twice the ſpecific gravity of water, 


and hence give way to that repulſive Yon 
in nature,” which is properly the effect of another went 5th 
by which all things are made to aſcend in water, 1 che 
leſs than waer attrafted By the gravitating power 0 
earth: the particles of cryſal therefore attracting 
cles of water more ſtrongly than one another, recede 
one another as far as the 


to be uled in the inveſtigation Wen | 
N. Ns | | 2 | 


l 


The ſubſtance encruſting tea-kettles, &c. is found 
genuine ſpar, with a greater or leſſer admixture of e 
is wholly the ſame with the encruſtations on v 


ſprings. &c. Here therefore, is a proof of ſpar an 
ſuſpended in common water, but none of cry/{al. 


to be pl 
arth, and 
egetableʒ in 
d earth being 


This waz 


iſtillati 
In diſtilling the water of the fame ſpring, with — 


grees of fire, a different quantity of matter was found leſt 
at the bottom of the veſſel. It appeared hence, that in 
greater degree of heat, a great part of the matter had * 
raiſed in vapour, and the remainder on tryal, always proved 
to be only ſpar and earth. Here were therefore, both the que 
ſtions anſwered in the affirmative, in regard to ſpar, vis. tha 
it is continually ſuſpended in water, and may be raiſed in 
vapour. | he water of theſe diſtillations being returned into 
the cucurbit, and rediſtilled, leaves a ſecond ſediment in ſmall 
quantity, and of a whiter colour. This being examined 
cording to the known laws of foſſils, proves to be part foar 
and part cry/tal, an undiffolv'd powder remaining from it. 
after pouri g on aqua fortis to take up the ſpar; and this in al 
reſts appearing to be true and perfectly pure cy/?al. A third 
diſtillation of the ſame water, produced not the leaft ref.. 
duum. Hence therefore, it is evident, that cryſtal as wel! 2; 
ſpar is continually ſuſpended in water, and may be raiſed in 
vapour, and ſeparated by no other agent than heat. And 
hence the concluſion is plain, that c y//alline as well as ſparry 
bodies may be, and doubtleſs are, continually form'd in the 
earth to this day, and need not be ſuppoſed all of as cid 2 
date as the creation or deluge. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ p 157, 
Having thus from experiments gone thro? the hiſtory of what 
may be the origin of many of the cry/alline bodies we daily 
meet with, it remains to ſay. ſomething of their form. 
The perfect regularity of the figures of cry/als, cannot but 
be the effect of ſome fixed, permanent and invariable c:uſe; 
theſe being ever, unleſs altered by accidents, which rarely 
happens, the very ſame in the ſame genus. The antients 
eſteemed cy//a! a congelation of water, and thought it only 
ice harder than ordinary. Sigfiior Lana, who had an oppor- 
tunity in the Val-fabbia, of ſeeing many of the perfect double 
pointed kinds, imagined, that they owed their origin to dews 
congealed by nitrous exhalations. Rohault imagines the 
figure of common cryſtal the effect of fix drops of water 
thrown together. 
Others are for its being formed of radiations ; others, from 
all its parts being like the whole; and others from the mu- 
tual tendency of the parts of it toward the ſame center. But 
all theſe the laws of action in matter, and the ſtructure of 
22 in the feveral ſpecies, eaſily ſhew to be erroneous 
any think they have ſolved all difficulties, when they fay, 
that cry/!als are Ars ; but we know no more of the true cauſe 
of the figure of ſalts, than we do of thoſe of cy//as. And 
it is to be added, that if cryſlalt are ſalts, then ſalts are ſome- 
thing elſe from what we have been taug/t to think they 
are, als by no means anſwering to te definitions givea 
us of them by authors. As we yet know' fo little of tic 
cauſes of the regular cryſtalizations of ſalts, why are we 0 
ſuppoſe no other bodies but falts capab'e of ſuch cryſtaliza- 
tions; and why may not the ſame almighty agent, who hs 
implanted in the minima of ſaline bodies, a tendency to theſe 
their ſeveral appropriated forms, have allotted the ſame ten- 


ace 


dency to other bodies ? ES 
How is it, that crytal, in its ſmalleſt concretions, obtains 16 
determinate figure, according to the genus it is of, is aſſured- 
ly yet to us unknown; but how it is enlarged Kerem. 
yet ſtill kept in its ſame form, ſeems not to be ſo diff cult to 
accounted for, and may indeed be traced from obſervations 
of the ſeveral bodies in their preſent ſtate. ; 

We are not to doubt, but that the ſmalleſt concretions abe 


regularly formed in all &/als, according to their kinds, and 


we ſee the ſmalleſt that eben the microſcope can diſcover d 
us, regularly are fo. Theſe are formed among water ol va- 


pour, ſolid with the ſame particles, and only wanting 3 


flow evaporation to part them from the water or gs * of 
yet while 
ſuſpended in a vaſt proportion of water, attract the . 
cles of the water more ſtrongly chan they do one anotlel. 


power ſo well know? 


the parti” 


ys Se. * * ſuſpend⸗ 
quantity of water they are 5 
ed in will permit. Wheñ this quantity of water 15 ſo ans x 
porated, that the particles of cryſlal are nearer t ONE = hon, 
and brought Within the verge of one another's 27 


| they become more attracted by one another than b) 15 > 
| ticles of water, and | 


ence form concretions. This A 2 
ly do in many parts of the fame fluid at once; an he 


| is; thut we vſually find many ſhoots in the fame place. 0 f 
whole 


| tſe! 
ryſtaline matter might now be expected E of 
into theſe ſmall concretions: but there is now a |: ſal 18 
power eſtabliſhed in W fluid ; for the gregatt 


repeated experiments to convince the world there was no 


water, and the largeſt of them meaſured near three foot in 
length, and little leſs in circumference; its weight was two 


then take it out, and rub it carefully over, with a brufh dipped 


ſelf, but to be wiped with a clean napkin, and its ſurface will 
by this means be perfectly cleaned, and rendered as bright as 
at firſt, without that injury to the points of the cutting, or to 


Natural cry/tal may be reduced by calcination, into the ftate | 


red hot, throw it into cold water to quench it; repeat this 


| _ to mouth; lute them well, and when the lute is dry, 


much clearer than any glaſs can be made. Phil.”Tranſ. Ne 398. 


uſual proportions, and with the common quantity of manga- 


GR 


tes of bodies now formed in ſeparate coneretions, md 
tract the particles yet ſuſpended in the fluid, more than they 
do one another: hence the naturally become applied to theſe, 
and being every way equally extended over them by the am- 
bient fluid, they no * alter their firſt figure, while they 
ever ſo much increaſe their bulk. And it is evident, from 
examining the columns of cry/lals, which are ridged and ſtri- 
ated acroſs, while their pyramids are all imooth, that 
this new matter has ever been added to the pyramidal planes, 
and thence extended down the ſides of the columns. His 
Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 159 * 

Henkel, a very accurate chemiſt, gives us a remarkable 
account of the formation of cri/lal out of human urine, 
which ſeems ſo ſtrange, that it would have been deſpiſed had 
it come from an author of leſs credit; and as it is, will require 


error in the caſe. He tells us, that he once filled a large 
round glaſs veſſel half way up, with the recent urine of a 
oung lad, and tying a bladder over the mouth of the veſſel, 
he ſet it in a ſtove for four years together, yever ſtirring it 
during that whole time. At the end of this time he found 
2 number of ſmall white ſtones, growing to the inſide of the 
laſs ; they were of the ſize of an oat feed, of a priſmatic 
1 and tolerably pe lucid; they ſtuck fo faſt to the fides 
of the glaſs, as not to be waſhed of by the ſhaking about of 
the urine, and when taken out, had no ſalt taſte, and were 
not ſoluble even in hot water. Act. Erudit. anno 1720, p. 7 2. 
The largeſt and fineſt cryſtias we have any account of, were 
found in the mountains of Grimſule, between immenſe ſtrata ' 
of ſtone; they were all, as pure and limpid as the cleareſt 


hundred and fifty pounds; others of a hundred and thirty, 
a hundred, and ſo on, down to thoſe of ten pound weight, 
were found in the ſame place: but theſe laſt were the ſmall 
eſt there, They were all exactly of the ſame figure; being 
hexangular columns, terminated at one end by an hexangular 
pyramid, and at the other end fixed to the rock. | hey 
were in general perfectly clear throughout; but in ſome the 
baſe was foul, and in others, the point, which is leſs common 
in crylal; but the middle column in them all was pure 
and fine. It is uſual with the largeſt cryſlal of the German 
mountains, to have flaws and blemiſhes ; and they are com- 
monly fo irregularly conſtructed within, that they give all the 
priſm colours in reflection; but theſe wholly wanted that qua- 
lity, and were like ſo many columns of the pureſt glaſs, only 


When any piece of workmanſhip in ral is become foul 
and dark, the method of recovering its luſtre without hurt- 
ing its poliſh, is this : mix a or” ſix parts common water, 


and one part brandy, boil theſe over a briſk fire, and let the | C 


ery/tal be kept in it, in a boiling ſtate, a quarter of an hour; 


in the ſame liquor ; after this, it is not to be left to dry of it- 


the ſurfaces of the planes or facets, which would naturally have 
en the conſequence of doing it by mere rubbing or wiping. 


of the bodies proper for making glaſs with alkaline ſalts, and 
makes a moſt fine and valuable fritt. The method of doing 
it is this: calcine natural &y/al in a crucible ; when it is 


eight times, covering the crucible, that no duſt or aſhes may 
get in and mix with the crytal; dry this calcined maſs, and 
reduce it to an impalpable powder; mix this powder with 
ts pure ſalts of polverine, and with theſe make fritr, in the 


neſe; waſh this often in cold water, and after a proper time, 
work it; it will yield a moſt beautiful glaſs. Neri's Art 
of Glaſs, p. 102: See Fxirr. | | 


Natural cry/lal may be coloured of ſeveral colours, without 


melting or running it into glaſs, in the following manner: 
Take a number of pieces of fine, clear and pure cry/lal, of 
Various ſizes, of crude. antimony and yellow orpiment in 
powder, of each two ounces ; ſal armoniac one ounce ; pow- 
der this alſo, and mix them well together ; put this powder 
mo a ſtrong crucible, and lay upon it the pieces of cy/al 
in their natural ſtate, then cover this crucible with another, 


— them in coals, which kindle by little and little; and when | 
the! begin to fire, let them kindle of themſelves, and they will | 

n ſmoak very much. Let this be done in a large chimney, | 
the gs care to avoid the furnes. When it fumes no more, let 
fire go out of itſelf, and let all ſtand till cool; then un- 
ute the crucibles, and take out the cryſtolt; thoſe at top will 
= coloured to a fine yellow, with a deep arid pale red, the | 
1 of the common fine and balaſs ruby, with beautiful 


Iſland CrysTAL. 
CRYSTAL dews. Sce the article Dews. 
Formation of CRYSTALS. 


Diſdiaclaſtic Ca STAHL. See DisDiCLAsTIC cual. 
Rock CRYSTAL. 


CRYSTALLINE (Cycl.) — 


CRY 


perfect. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 117. See the article Ov A. 


Improper CRvysTALsS, a term introduced into the world by 


Dr. Coppeler, in his prodr:mus chry allographiæ, to diſtin- 
guiſh bodies which have the figure of cry/?a/s, but are not 
ſuch from the proper or true genuine «ry/?als 

Improper cryſlals are, according to this author, ſuch bodies, 
either ſtones, metals, or ſalts, as have any reſemblance with 
true cry/al, either as to their multangular, regular, or irre- 
gular figure; or as to their pellucidity, or any other of their 
eſſential properties. As the number of theſe bodies is very 
extenſive, it was a work of great accuracy to arrange them into 
any ſort of order; but this is one of the principal IEG of 
the author. Among the firſt claſs of improper cry/7als. that is 
ſuch as are ſtones, come all thoſe gems which have any deter- 
minate figure as the diamond, emerald, amethyit, and the like. 
To the ſecond belong all ſorts of regularly figured, metalline 
bodies, ſuch as pyritæ and macraſlitcs, as alſo thoſe ores of 
ſilver, where the native metal has afſumed ſome regular form; 
as when this or any other metal ſhoots in its natural bed, in- 
to the form of a tree or the like. 

Under the third claſs of improper cry/als, including the ſalts, 
come in all the chemical preparations of ſalts and ſaline bodies. 
The figure in this claſs is more determinate and accurate than 
in either of the former claſſes of bodies. See Tab of Micro- 
ſcopical Objects, Claſs 3. 
We are happy enough to have at preſent, much better arrange- 


ments of foſſils than this. Coppel rs Prodrom. Cryſtall. See 
FossILs. 


Prepared CRYSTAL, a term among the makers of counter- 


feit gems, for a powder of natural cry, made for their pur- 
poſe. The manner of preparing it is as follows? |! ake the 
pureſt and cleareft natural o©;/7a/, put it into a crucible cover- 
ed at the top, ſet it among burning coals; let the cry/7a/ be made 
red hot, then plunge it into a large veſſel of cold water. 
When the cr;/a! is cold, put it into the fire again, heat it red 
hot, and quench it again; and repeat this operation twelve 
times, carefully keeping aſhes or any other foulneſs out of 
the crucible, When the calcination is finiſhed, the cryſlal 
will be brittle and crumbly, powder it, and levigate it on a 
porphyry to an impalpable powder. This powder muſt be 
made perfectly fine, otherwiſe the gems made with it will be 
all foul and coarſe, and no braſs or copper veſſels muſt be 
uſed about the operation. If the cry, ſhould be powdered 
in a braſs or bell-metal mortar, there could be no gem but 
an emerald ever be made of it, from the quantity of copper 
it would take up in the powdering - When carefully pre- 
pared, it receives all the colours of the gems, by proper ad- 
ditions, and affords a maſs ſofter indeed, but not leſs bright 
and pellucid, or not leſs beautifully tinged than the fineſt of 
the oriental gems. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 125 


RYSTAL, in medicine, has many virtues attributed to it, be- 


ing eſteemed an aſtringent and lithontriptic ; hence it has 
been given in diarrhœas, the fluor albus, and in caſes of gra- 
vel in the kidneys. Its coſe is a ſcruple, or half a dram, be- 


ing firſt reduced to a fine powder, by repeated calcinations 


and extinctions in cold water. 
Many are afraid of the uſe of theſe ſtony medicines, in ne- 
phritic caſes. The objeftion againſt ſpar will hold good 
againſt cryſtal; but there waiits ſufficient proofs to determine 
this point. In general, however, ſpar is an alkali, which 
cry/tal is not. dee SPAR, | 

Cry/tal has been recommended by ſome, as a dentifrice, and 
there is no doubt of its cleaning the tecth ; but, like other 
hard bodies, it is apt to wear away their enamel, and there- 
by ſubject them to decay, 


See Is LAND Cry/tal, 


See FORMATION. 


See Rock 9 585 
| Ir. Petit, the phyſician, has ma- 
ny minute obſervations and experiments on the colour, con- 
iſtence, meaſure, weight, &c. of the cry/?a//ine humor of the 
eye, and its capſula in different animals : but his obſervations 
are ſo numerous that we cag only take notice of ſome of them. 
He ſhews the cry/ta/line to confilt of concentrical laminz : he 
always found the capſula tranſparent, and denies any connec- 
tion between this membrane and the cry/alline, or that there 
are any veſſels going from the one to the other; but affirms 


that the cry/alline is nouriſhed by abſorbing the lymph lodged 
berween it, and its capſula % wo 
When the cry/alline, or vitreous humors are fallen out of the 
eye, it is eaſy to conceive, that not only the ſight; but the fi- 
gure of the eye, mult be entirely deſtroyed ; therefore, an ac- 
cident of this kind muſt at firſt be dreſſed with compreſſes 

dipped in warm wine, or ſpirit of wine, and afterwards with | 
ſome vulnetary balſam. But it ſometimes happens, when only 
the tunica albuginea, and ſclerotica, are lightly wounded, the 


zornea and uvea remaining unhurt, that the eye recovers it- 
wil - and thoſe which be at the bottom upon. the powder, | felf:- and though both Fig vitreous and eroftaliin humors fall 
£ of a watery colour, motled like that of the viper. | out by the wound, yet they are renewed again by the benefit 
be = OPM comes out ſo fair from this proceſs, that it may | of nature, and the office o od lpia a. as well as before 
* EY gem, and though many are ſpoiled, mls | os injury happened. Hei/ter, Surg. p. 8c ; | 
| an 


3 quantity, there are always ſome 


| 0. | | 
LIZATION (C.) — A great number of pigments 
| | | | r. 


1 
1 1 


CUB 


or colours are obtainable by crxftallixntion from metalline bo- | 


dics, but theſe are ſubject to corrode and eat the canvas, &c. | 


and are not capable of waſhing, by which ſome naturally cor- 
roſive colours are rendered mild and harmleſs. The blue and 
groen vitriols or clas of copper, cannot be deprived of their 
aqueous, of ſaline parts, by a dry air, or by waſhing, without 
ſuffering extreme alterations, or being left in the form of a dry 
groſs, tetreſtrial matter, differently coloured from what they 
were before: and thus the fine green cry/?a's of iron being 
expoſed to the air, become white; and when well waſhed in 
water, looſe their greenneſs, and turn to a reddiſh, or yellow, 
ochreous earth; and it deprived of their ſaline and aqueous 
parts, by a ſtrong diſtillation, they leave behind a brown, or 
red caput mortuum, which being waſhed in water, affords not 
a green, but a brown-coloured pigment ;. and as this holds pro- 
porticnably of other colours obtained by cry/7a/{zzation, there 
are little hopes of procuring durable pigments by this opera- 
tion, which ſhall be of the ſame colour with themſelves, tho 
' aſter waſhing, ſome other colours may be thus procured. 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 187. See FORMATION of cryſtals. 
CHRYSTALLOMANTITA, Kevra'nouarimua, an antient kind of 
divination, performed by poliſhed cryſtals, in which future c- 
vents were ſuppoſed to be ſignified by certain marks and fi- 
$ ures. Vid. Pott. Archzol Græc. I. 2. c. 18. | 
CRYSTALLUS lapis, a word uſed by ſome of the old authors, 
not in the expreſs ſenſe in which we now make it ſignify rock 
cry/tal, but as a general term for all pellucid ſtones. Some ex- 
tend it even to the factitious, as well as the natural gems. 
CUANDA in zoology. See the article PORCUPINE. 
CUBBRIDGE- heads, in ſhip-building, is ſometimes uſed for the 
bulk- heads of the fore · caſtle, and the half-deck : the firſt being 
called the cubbridge- head before; the other the cubiridge-bead 
abaſt MAZamvayring. | | 
CUBEBS (Cyc! ) — It is a general opinion that the carpeſia of 
the antient Greeks was the cubebs ; and, on the ſtrength of this 
opinion, the word cumamus, cumachus, and the like, which are 
the old Greek names of cubebs, are faid to be ſynonyms with 
_ carpeſia, which is only looked upon as an antiquated ſynonym 
of that fruit. It is indeed certain, that the Greeks did ſome- 
times call the cubebs carpeſia; but this is only to be found a- 
mong the later writers of that nation. The older Greeks 
meant quite another drug by carpeſia; and Galen has deſcribed 
it as being the odoriſerous twigs of a tree growing on the 
mountains of Pamphylia, and uſed as a ſuccedaneum for cinna- 
mon. See CARPESIA. 
CUBIC (Cye.)— Cusic Hyperbela, in conics, one expreſſed by 
the equation x y* a, having two aſymptotes, and conſiſting 
ol two hyperbolas, lying in the adjoining angles of the aſymp- 
totes, and not in the oppoſite angles, like the Apollonian hyper- 
Bola. It is alſo called an hyferboit/mus of a parabola, | 
CUBIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſpars. _ 
The word is derived from the Greek «v6::, a die, and is given 
them from their being of the ſhape of a common die, or of a 
cubic figure. The'e bodies owe this ſhape to an admixture 
of particles of lead, and there are only two known ſpecies of 
the genus. 1. A colourleſs cryſtalline one, with thin flakes, 


found in the lead mines of Yorkſhire, and ſome other parts of | 


the kingdom. And, 2. A milky white one, with thicker cruſts. 
This is found in the lead mines of Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire, 
but is uſually ſmall, and is not found plentifully. Hill's 
- Hift of Fol. p. 376. | 
CUBITUS (O.) — Fracture CupiTus. The lower part of 
the arm, which is called the cubitus, contains two bones, 
the radius and ulna: fractures of this part, therefore, ſome- 
times happen oaly to one, ſometimes to both theſe bones, 
and that ſometimes near their extremities, but oftener to- 
ward their middle: but, when they are both broke together, 
the bones are not only very eaſily diſtorted from each other, 
but they are not to be replaced without very great diffi- 
culty alſo: if one only ſhould, on the contrary, be broken 
while the other remains whole, the fractured parts do not 
much recede out of their pla es, nor are they very difh- 
cult to reduce and retain; for the bone remaining ſound, 
is found, in this caſe, to be a better direction and ſupport 
than either ſplints, or bandages. When the fraQture hap- 
pens toward the lower head, near the pronator quadratus 


muſcle, the fractured part is ſtrongly drawn by that muſcle, |, 


and the intervening ligament that is extended between the 
radius and ulna, toward the ſound bone; and this makes it 


more difficult to replace. If the radius is to be replaced, | 


whoſe fragment is contracted towards the ulna, an affiſtant 


muſt hold the arm, while the * e n the patient's | 
ack the contracted part |. 


hand towards the uina, to draw 
of the radius. When this is done he mult carefully re- 
duce them by compreſſion on both ſides with his hands, ſo 
as to reſtore the compreſſed muſcle between the radius and 
ulna, and the fragments of the radius, to their proper places. 
The arm is then to be bound up with the proper band- 
age, and the limb muft afterwards be placed in a ſort of 
caſe made of paſtebcard, or light wood, to be ſuſpended 
fling par aboat *the neck, Eo 
In Sing fracture of the ulna, the whole method muſt be the 
- fame with this of the radius, except that in the extenſion, the 
hand muſt be bent toward the thumb, and radius, before the diſ- 
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torted part of the ulna can be compreſſed into itz 
place. When both bones of the cubitus are broken the 
method of cure is much the ſame with that uſed i 6 | 
of them, when broken ſingly : but there is required — 
ſtrength and circumſpection, both in the replacing yy 
and a great deal of caution in applying the bandage to — 
tain them. Care muſt alſo be taken, that while the = 
continues in this caſe a great while, without motion * 
mucilage of che joint does not harden, or the ligament l. 
come ſtiff, and the arm, or cubitus, be thereby render 1 
immoveable. To guard againſt this, it will be proper N 
unbind the-arm once- in two or three days, and to m « 
it a little carefully and gently, backwards and forwards : _ 
ſometimes to foment it with warm water or oil; by which 
means its motion will be preſerved. Feifter, 172. 1 
Luxated Cusrrus. The cubitus conſiſting of two bones th 
ulna and radius, is articulated by a gynglymus ; and the ce 5 
nection of theſe bones is ſuch, that the ulna, or c#/itus 2s bei N 
the largeſt bone, and ſeated in the lower part of the am FR. 
of itſelf perform the whole flexion, and extenſion of the arm 
yet it cannot perform thoſe motions without carrying the 2 
dius along with it; but, on the other hand, the radius ma be 
turned along with the hand both inward and outward * 
out at all moving or bending the ulna, as when the pronaticn 
and ſupination of the hand are made thereby. Both theſ 
bones of the cubitus are fo articulated with the lower head of 
the os humeri, that large protuberances are received into d 
cavities, or grooves, and the whole inveſted and faſtened with 
exceeding ſtrong ligaments ; ſo that, notwithſtanding the cu- 
bitus may be luxated in all four directions, outward or inward 
backward or forward, yet it is but ſeldom that it ſuffers a per- 
fect or entire diſlocation, unleſs the upper part of the ulna be 
broken, or the ligaments of the cubitus much weakened by 
ſome great external violence. The lighter, and more recent 
luxations of this kind are, the more eaſy is the reduction of 
them. Be the caſe better or worſe, however, the patient muſt 
be placed in a chair, and both parts of the limb, the humerus 
and the cubitus, muſt be extended in oppoſite or contrary di- 
rections, by two ſtrong aſſiſtants, till the muſcles are found 
pretty tight, with a free ſpace between the bones : then the 
luxated bone muſt be replaced, either with the ſurgeon's hands 
alone, or with the aſſiſtance of bandages, that the proceſſes may 
fall into their ſinuſes z and when that is done, the culitus mult 
be ſuddenly bent. But if the tendons and ligaments are ſo vio- 
lently ſtrained that they can ſcarce perform their office, it will 
be proper to anoint them with emollient oils, ointments, and 
the fat of animals; or to apply emollient cataplaſms and fo- 
mentations. As ſoon as the reduction has been effected, the 
articulation muſt be bound up with a proper bandage, and the 
arm afterwards ſuſpended in a fling hung about the neck. But 
care muſt be taken that the bandage is not kept on too long, 
nor the arm kept entirely without motion all the time, leſt the 
mucilage of the joint ſhould become inſpiſſated, and the arti- 
culation rend-red, by that means, ſtiff, or the motion of the 
part be entirely loſt. To prevent this, it will be proper to un- 
do the bandage every other day, and gently to bend, and ex- 
tend the limb: afterwards compreſſes dipt in warm wine may 


oy applied, and held on with the bandage. Heiſter, Surg. p. 


164. 

CUBOIDES (Ol.) Cu 8oipes tarfi. This bone is ſituated be- 
fore the os calcis, on the fide of the os ſcaphoides: it is a mals 
with ſix ſides, all very unequal, and very irregular. The 
upper fide is flat and rough, for the inſertion of the ligaments 
which connect it with the neighbouring bones : the lower fide 
has an oblique eminence, and, immediately below that, 2 ca- 
nal, or groove, which is alſo oblique: the eminence divides 
this {ide into two, and is a little cartilaginous on that ſide next 
the groove ; the groove appears to be cartilaginous from 2 l- 
gament which lines it, and both that, and the edge of the emi- 
nence, ſerve for the inſertion of an annular ligament, and for 
the paſſage of the tendon of the peronæus longus. The poſ- 
terior {ide is cartilaginous, broad, oblique, partly convex, an 
partly concave, anſwering to the anterior ſide of the os calcis. 
The anterior fide is pretty broad, and is divided into two pol 
tions by a narrow prominent line, by which portions this bole 
is articulated with the third and fourth bones of the meta. 
tarſus. The inner ſide is the longeſt of all: it has a {mall 

. cartileginous ſurface, by which it is articulated with one © 
two ofla cuneiformia: the reſt is rough, with ſeveral depreſh- 
ons in which veſſels and glands are lodged. Behind the cat” 
laginous portion there is, in ſome ſubjects, another narrow 
ſurface, which is articulated with the neighbouring portion 

the circumference of the os ſcaphoides. This articulation, uw 
wanting, is ſupplied by ligaments. The outſide is the leaſt 
all; it is irregular, ſhort, and narrow, and-it has a notch _ 
communicates with the groove, on the lower fide. Ii inſe 
Anatomy, p. 99. oily o | 

CUBROS gezira. See GEzIRA cubros. = 
CUCKOW, cuculus, in ornithology. See CUCULUS. Cee 
Cuckow. pit, a frothy ſubſtance found on ſeveral plant. 

For- irt. u ee ro 87 8 the 
CUCUBALUS, in. botany, the name of a genus of plants, | 

characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the caryop") 


| leous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals; which o 
/ \ 5 


* 


CUCU 


CUCULUS, the 


fore, 


| tow, 


UG 


ia miembranaceous cup 3 the piſtil ariſes alſo from the cups | 


| ally becomes a ſoft fruit, or berry, of an oval ſhape, 
3 a number of kidney · ſhnaped ſeeds. W ge 
There is only one known ſpecies of cucubalus, which is the 
called by many the berry-bearing, chickweed. Tourn. Inſt. 
p 389. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 8, 
CULLARIS, in anatomy, a name given 
LEA to a muſcle called by Winſlow and others, 
Pe us; apd deferibed by Vefdius under the name of the e- 
cundus ſcapulam mouentium. | 
US, in conchyliology, the name of a genus of ſhells 
called by other authors, cornet-ſhells, and volutæ. See the ar- 


ticle Vol ur A. 


; a diſtin& genus of birds of the order of the picæ: 
238 of this — are, that the feet have two toes be- 
and two behind ; the bill is ſmooth; the tail whole, and 
compoſed but of a few feathers ; the tongue membranaceous, 
and terminated by hairs, and the noſtrils prominent. The cuc- 
and the jynx, or wry- neck, are the only known birds of 
this genus. Linnæi Syſtem. Natur. p 45. 

The cuctoto is a bird well known in England by the ſingula- 
rity of its note; it beak is long, and ſtrait, only it is a little 


| hooked at the end, of a blackiſh brown above, and of a yellow- 
' jſh white below; its mouth is yellow within, and the iris of 


is to be di 


its eyes of a hazel colour; its noſtrils round, open, and ſtand- 
ing out beyond the ſurface of the bill, by which mark alone it 

finguiſhed from all other birds ; its throat, breaſt, 
and belly, are white, variegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of 
brown the feathers of its head are brown, with white edges, 
and its. rump is grey; its back, neck, and wings are of a 
browniſh hue ; its long wing-feathers have white tips, and are 


3 variegated with black, brown, and white ; and the tail feathers 


are beautifully variegated with white. Its feet and legs are 
yellow. Its food is caterpillars, and other inſets. Ray's Or- 
nithol. p. 63. 


It never builds itſelf a neſt, but ſeizes upon that of any other 


ſmall bird, and deſtroying its eggs, leaves its own in their 
ce. 

hether it hides in hollow trees, &c. during the winter, with 

us, or whether it leaves us for a warmer climate, is not cer- 

tainly known. It is pretended that many have been found in 

hollow trees, but the truth of it has never been well atteſted. 


Cocui vs piſcis, in zoology, the name of a large genus of fiſhes, 


| a ſmall pipe. 


the characters of which are, that they have two or three fi a- 
ments running from the under part of their gills, which are 
commonly called fingers ; that they can make a ſort of noiſe ; 
hence the Latins oaied them cuculi, from their imitating, in 
ſome ſort, the voice of the cuckow. See Tab. of Birds, Ne 46. 

The Engliſh gurnard, which is their common name, ſeems al- 
ſo taken from their grunting ; and one ſpecies of them is called 
the piper, or the muſician, from its reſembling with its voice 
See GURNARD. | 


| They have all large, broad, and thin gill fins, ſome of which 


CUCU 


| Qultivate, is raiſed 


| ment of Beg unwholeſome, being raiſed who!ly.b 
5 *Svppx, OL, I. 


ſerve the ſpecies which have them, for flying; and all of them 


have large bony heads, of a ſomewhat ſquare figure, and are ta- 


e corax, hirun- 


pering in ſhape from the head to the tail. 
do, milvus, and tyra of authors, are all of this genus. Ray's 
Ichthyogr. p. 278. See the article Cok Ax, &c. 


genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, faſhioned like a bell, very wide and open 
at the mouth, and divided into ſeveral ſegments. Some of the 
flowers of this genus of plants are male, or ſteril, having no 
embryo of fruit ; others are female, or fruitful ; theſe have an 
embryo which ripens into a large fleſhy fruit, uſually of a cy- 
lindric figure, and divided either into three or four cells, and 
full of oblong ſeeds. | 132 
The ſpecies of cucumber enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The common garden cucumber, the fruit of which is 
yellow when fully ripe. 2. The garden cucumber, the fruit of 
which is white, when ripe. 3. The long, crooked cucumber. 
4. The wild cucumler, or ſquirt, called by authors, cucumis a/i- 
nur, or the aſs cucumber, of the juice of which the elaterium of 
the ſhops is made. 5. The wild cucumber, with finuated and 
Feed leaves. 6. The round-leaved, Egyptian cucumber, called 
of, forme authors chate. Tourn. Inſt. p. 104. , 
he cucumber is one of the four great coolers of the ſhops. It 
1s almoſt an univerſal ingredient in emulſions, and is found of 
ſervice in fevers, and nephritic complaine. 

ere are three ſpecies of this plant cultivated in gardens, 


Re common kind, the white one, and the long green one. The | 
| is what we bring to market in England; the ſecond. is the 


common Dutch kin 


much f and is greatly; preferable to ours, as being 


Tha than that, but it is raiſed with di 7 Won] 

he commo which is what our gardeners almoſt ſolely 
1 at three different ſeaſons of the year; the 
1s on hot beds, under garden frames, for early fruit; the 
Og is under bell, or hand-ylaſſes, which is for the middle 
- op; and the third is on the common ground, which. is, for 
2 rop, ox to pickle. The cutumbers which are ripe be- 

te Aptil d y. the fer- 
by. the ſun's heat. Thoſe ripe in April are 


dung, not 


7 


by Spigelius, Cow- | 


cuckhow. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology | 


8, the cucumer, or cucumber, in botany, the name of a 


Aarmer, and having fewer F the third is better 


good fruit, and are raiſed in the 9 toward 


the latter end of January, a quantity of freſh horſe dung muſt 
be procured, with the litter among it, and a ſmall proportion 
of ſea coal aſhes ſhould be added to it. In four or five days 
the dung will begin to heat, at which time a little of it may be- 
drawn flat on the out ſide, and covered with two inches thick- 
neſs of good earth : this muſt be covered with a bell glaſs, and. 
after two days, when the earth is warm, the ſeeds mult be 
ſown on it, covered with a quarter of an inch of freſh earth 
and the glaſs then ſet on again. The glaſs muſt be covered 
with a mat at nights; and, in four days, the young plants will 
appear z when theſe are ſcen, the reſt of the dung muſt be made 
up into a bed for one or more lights. This mult be three feet 
thick, and beat cloſe together, and covered three inches deep 
with fine freſh earth ; the frame muſt then be put on, and co- 
vered at night, or in bad weather with mats. | | 
When the earth is hot enough, the plants from under the bell 
muſt be tranſplanted into it, and ſet at two inches diſtance. 
The glaſſes muſt be now and then a little raiſed to give air to 
the plants, and turned often, to prevent the wet from the ſteam 
of the dung from dropping down upon them The plants muſt 
be watered at times with water, ſet on dung till as warm as the 
air in the frame: and as the young plants grow up, the ſtalks 
of them ſhould be earthed up, which will give them great ad- 
ditional ſtrength. If the bed is not hot enough, ſome freſh 
litter ſhould be laid round its ſides; and if too hot, ſome holes 
ſhould be bored into ſeveral parts of it with a ſtake, which will 
let out the heat, and when the bed is thus brought to a proper 
coolneſs, the holes are to be ſtopped up again with freſh dung. 
When theſe plants begin to ſhoot their third, or rough leaf, an- 
other bed muſt be prepared for them like the firſt; and when 
it is properly warm 9 the earth, the plants of the other 
bed muſt be taken up, and planted in this, in which there muſt 
be a hole in the middle of each light, of about a foot deep, and 
nine inches over, filled with light and fine freſh earth, laid hol- 
low, in form of a baſon: in each of theſe holes there muſt be 
ſet four plants; theſe muſt be, for two or three days, ſnaded 
from the ſun, that they may take firm root, after which the 
muſt have all the ſun they can, and now and then, alittle freth 
air, as the weather will permit. When the plants are four or 
five inches high, their ſtalks ſhould be gently pegged down to- 
ward the earth, in as different directions as may be from one 
another, and the branches afterwards produced, ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner, In a month after this, the flowers 
will appear, and, ſoon after, the rudiments of the fruit. The 
glaſſes mult now. be carefully covered at nights, and, in the 
ay time, they ſhould have gentle waterin "Drinklin over the 
whole plants. Theſe will produce fruit till about midſummer, 
at which time thoſe of the ſecond crop will come in to ſupply 
their place: theſe are to be raiſed in the ſame manner as the 
early crop, only they don't require quite ſo much care and 
trouble. This ſecond crop ſhould be ſowed in the end cf March, 
or beginning of April. Miller's Gardener's Di. 3H 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the cucumbers for the laſt crop, and for 
pickling, is toward the latter end of May, when the weather is 
ſettled : theſe are ſown in holes dug to a little depth, and filled 
up with fine earth, in form of a baſon, eight or nine ſeeds in 
each hole. Theſe will come up in five or ſix days, and till 
they are about a week old, are in great danger from the ſpar- 
., rows, after this they require only watering now and then, 
- and keeping clear from weeds. There ſhould be only five 
plants left at firſt in each hole, and when they are grown a lit- 
tle-farther up, the worſt of theſe is to be pulled up, that there 
may finally, remain only four. The plants of this crop will 
begin to produce fruit in July. | 
Cucumis capparts, in the botanical writing 
| name given by Aviſenna, and others, to . plant which pro- 
duced the fruit called hel. This fruit was like the capers in 
ſhape, and had a hard ſhell over its kernel, like thit of a hazel 
nut. Such is the deſcription they give of itz and of the fe/ and 
| ſel, two other fruits as like it in ſhape and other reſpects, as in 
virtue. Some have ſuſpected all theſe to be the fruits of the 
turpentine trees of various ſpecies : but this cannot be, becauſe 
thoſe trees were common in the countries where the writers 
lived, and yet they had the be!; &c. brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, and expreſly mention a'plant, not a tree, as producing it. 
See the articles BRL, Fri, and Set. . 
CUCURBITA the gourd. See the article Gump. 
CUCURBITINI lumbrici, are broad worms that breed in the in- 
teſtines, like the ſeed of a gourd. Blancard. e 
CUCURl, in zoology, the Brafilian name of a fiſh-of the ſhark 
kind, but not miſahievous, called cafſaon by the Portugueſe. 
It is of about two feet and a half long. e head ends in an 
a en figure, and the mouth is placed far below its end; 
it has only one row of teeth, and thoſe very ſmall; its eyes 
are of the ſize of a large pea; its belly is of a filver white, 
And its.back and ſides aſh coloured; its tail is aſh coloured, 
as are, alſo all its fins, except the two ſmall ones, under its bel- 
ly, which are white. /1//ughbys Hiſt. Pic. p. 53- 
'CUCURUCU, in zoology; the name. of a ſerpent found in - 
merica, growing to ten or twelve foot long. It is very thick 
alſo in proportion to its length, and is of a yellowiſh colour, 


of the Arabians, i 


| ſtrongly variegated with black. ſpots, which are irregularly 
| -mixed.. among the yellow, and often have ſpots. of 


"FI 


yellow 
within 


"CUM 


ka ak IN; bs 7 ps 


: ies, and greatly dreaded the natives; but its fleſh is a 

: — rich food, and greatly eſteemed among them, when pro- 

- perly prepared. Ray's Syn. Anim. p. 327. | 
CODGELLING, among the Romans. See Fusr1GATIO. 
CUDWEED, in botany. See Fit AG and GNAPHALIUM. 
CUGNACUARANA, in zoology, the name of an American 

| beaſt of prey, uſually confounded with the tyger, and deſcribed 

by Marggrave as one of the three ſpecies of American e 

the jaguara, and jaguarete, being the two others. Thoſe two 

animals are ainly rather of the leopard, 2285 than of the 

0 er kind; and perhaps, this is as little of tyger as they. 

It is a large and very fierce beaſt, of the ſhape of the ec but 

of one ſimple colour, which is a very pale tawney, like th 
lour of ſome goats, but not d ſtrong. It is a little duſkter on 
the back than on the ſides, and there is a little white under 
the chin, and on the belly. Its hair is very ſhort. Ray's Syn. 

Quad. p. 60. | 
| UACUETE, and CUcUuacuAPARA, in zoology, the Bra- 

filian names of an animal of the caprea kind, ſeeming the male 
and female of the ſame ſpecies, and not diſtin& animals. The 
former has no horns, the latter has, and is probably the male ; 
the horns are compoſed of three branches; they ſend out one 
near the inſertion, and from this they run up ſingle to the ex- 
tremity, where they are bifid. 

We have not ſeen the animal in England, but its horns, which 
are very ſingular in their ſhape, are preſerved in the muſzum 
of the Royal Society. This is the animal which Johnſon has 

+ figured under the name of the caprealus marinus. Tab. 33. 
. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. go. 

CUGUPUGUACU, in zoology, a name by which many call 
the meres, a Braſilian fiſh of conſiderable fize, and a very good 
- taſte. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſ. See Menos. 

CUJETE, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a genus of 
plants which Linnæus has fince deſcribed under the name creſ- 
centia. Plumier, 16. See CREScEN TIA. | 
CUIRIRl, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird of the ſtar- 
ling kind, very like the common ſtarling, and no way differing 
from the pitanguaguaci, but that it has a yellow ſpot upon its 
head. Marggrave's Hiſt. Brafil. ' Hh 
Probably this is the male of the ſame ſpecies. 
C ITPALLI, in natural hiſtory, the American name of a very 
- beautifully variegated ſtone, found in New Spain, and ſome 
© other places: its name expreſſes the painted ftone. It is a ſpe- 
cies of jaſper of a beautiful green, variegated with very beauti- 
ful lines, and clouds of black, and is in ſome parts tranſparent. 
-CUL.CASIA, a name given by ſome of the old writers to an E- 
gyptian plant growing near the ſea ſhores. It is by many ſup- 
poſed to have been the co ocaſia, but improperly. The refem- 
blance of the name was the only thing that gave the idea of its 
being this plant, but the virtues attributed to it, and the uſes 
it was put to in the common affairs of life, ſhew that it was 
he tali, or cali, the plant of whoſe afhes they made a ſalt uſe- 
ul in many arts, and ſtill the baſis of the glaſs, and ſoap manu- 
factures, and called by Aviſenna ſuen. 
ULCUL, a fort of grain brought from Egypt to Conſtanti- 
nople, where it is much eſteemed, eſpecially when freſh. 
Authors are not agreed what plant it is produced from. 
Hen. Lex in voc. ' | 

CULDEES, in church hiſtory, a deſignation given to the 
- rmonks, or prieſts, in Scotland, in the firſt ages of chriſti- 

anity, whence the term paſſed into Ireland. 

They were called culdees, quaſi cultores dei, from their great 

- piety and devotion. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. | 
CULEUS, the name of a meaſure of liquids, the greateſt of 
all the meaſures among the Romans: it contained twenty 
amphorz. Pliny interprets ſeven cule: to be an hundred 
and forty amphoræ, when he ſays, ſpeaking of vineyards, 
that one acre will often yield ſeven culei, that is, a hundred 
and forty amphoræ of wine; and other authors ſpeak of it 
as containing forty urns, and it is very well known that 
an urn is the half of an amphora. Columella reckons the 
culeus of wine at the vineyard, to be worth three hundred 


q 
0 


nummi, or ſeventy-five denarii, that is, according to Eng- 
5 gallons three pints and an 
ings and five-pence farthing, 


liſh rate, a hundred and fo 
-- half, for two pounds eight ſhil 
which is about a 1 the pint. Columella, I. 3. c. 3. 
The culeus is, by others, deſeribed to contain 160 co 


ü, 


of 960 ſextarii. We read of dolia culcaria, and ſeſquicule- | 


aria, the latter of which muſt have been very large, being 


about 33” hogſheads, and therefore larger than our pipes. 
The word caleus is uſed alſo by fome Roman authors for | 
a leather ſack. OO er 


.*CULM, among botanifts, a term expreſſing 
neous plants. See STALK. 20 
CULVERTAIL, in ſhip building, 
ting one timber into another, 2 

der. The faſtening of a ſhip's carlings into the beam is fo 
performed. See Dove-TAI1L, Cycl. © ENS: 

-CUMAMUS, in the materia medica, a name given many 


is uſed for a manner of let- 


of the antients to cubebs. This is plain, from their ac- 
: » coun's. Some indeed have - fuppoſed, that they called the 
© + carpeſia by this name; but this is wholly erroneous, unleſs, 
© the word car?e/ia be underſtood as a name for 6 


\ 
\ 


e the co- | 


= 


the ſtalk of grami- 
that they cannot flip afun- | 


| CUNILAGO, in botany, is ufed by ſome authors 


c 


indeed cummu and tarpeſia Ate the fame; 
word carpefra is under its ptoper ſenſe, 
aromatic twigs of a tree; the word 
Mil, in botany the wh 
„in botany, the name which the anti 

writers have deſctibed the raed or hop, with 8 
make our malt liquors bitter. Their deſcriptions of this plan 
all agree in giving it the characters and virtues of the hop ; 
yet the ators and commentators on their works, have in 
2 made the cumene ſignify a very different plant from our 

op: this is the white bryony, a plant that has no one character 
except its climbing in common, with the hop, and whoſe vs 
tues are as different as one thing can be from another. 
The antients had a way of writing the name of this plant in 
abbreviation g bryon, for &pvwra bryonia ; and though the 
Greeks of ſucceeding ages have called this bryonia at length, 
yet commentators make it the name of the lupulus. ' 
CAMELOBOTANE, HD rau, in the modern Greek wii. 
ters, a name given to the lupulus or plant, which produces 
the hops. This is called rumele, by the more antient Greeks, 
and not bryon, as is ſuppoſed by ſome; bryon, Gon, being on- 
7 an abbreviation of bryonia, white bryony. 

INOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

the characters of which are theſe: The flower is compoſed 
of feveral petals, which are diſpoſed in a circular order, and 
are uſually fimbriated at the edges; theſe ſtand upon the cup, 
which afterwards becomes a fingle oblong ſeed, There i; 
only one known ſpecies of this plant, which is the cuminun 
ſylveſtre, or wild cummin of authors. Tourn. Inſt. p.300, 
CUMPETES, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome 
of the Greek writers to the carpeſia of Galen and others. 
This was an aromatic drug, and was the younger ſhoots ard 
tender twigs of an odoriferous tree, ing on ſome moun- 
tains in Pamphylia, which were collected in the ſpring, and 
when dried, were uſed as a ſuccedaneum for the cinnamon. 
The word cumpetes often occurs in Myrepſus ; but there is 
ſome doubt in the orth phy, whether it be cumpetes or un- 
pepes; there ſeems reaſon to believe the latter is the 
proper word. Chatito, mentions this drug in his antidotes, 
and the commentators uſaally explain it by the word carfy/ic 
or carpaſus, a name by which they underſtood, though im- 
properly, the cubebs. The Greeks. of the later ages, and 
the Latin writers who facceeded them, all fell into the ſame 
error, of calling the carpefia the cubeb; though the ac- 
counts of the antient Greeks are againſt it. Nay, Aviſenna 
ſeems to have given into the fame error; for he he has tranſ- 
ſcribed into his chapter of cubebs what Galen ſays of the 


eſta. 
cu or Cux wre, at ſea. See Conn, Cycl. 
CUNEIFORM (Cycl.) — Cuntirorm leaf, among botanilts, 
See the article LEAF. - 
CUNEIF IA ofa. See Oss A cuneiformia. "oi 
CUNEUS, among the Romans, a term often uſed to fignity 
that part of the theatre where the ſpeQators fat, on account 
of its reſembling the figure of a wedge. Hin. Lex. in voc. 
Cuntevs, the wedge, was alſo a form of battle frequent # 
mong the Romans. See BaTTLE, 'Cyc!, and Suppl. 
CUNI S americames, in zoology, a name given by ſome 
to the creature called zapeti, a ſmall ſpecies of rabbit. Se 
the article TAPETI. | | 3 
CunicvLvus, in mining, a term uſed by authors, in diſtinction 
from puteus, to expres the ſeveral ſorts of paſſages and cuts 
in theſe ſubterranean works. The cuniculi, are thoſe direct 
paſſages in mines, where they walk on horizontally ; but the 
putei, are the perpendicular cuts or deſcents. The miners in 
Germany call'theſe by the names ffollen and ſchachts ; the fk 
word expreffing the horizontal, and the other the perpend- 
cular cuts, It is an obſervation with our miners, that 
damps ſo much dreaded in all mines, happen generally in ti 
horizontal cuts; but Dr. Brown, in his examination of the 
gold and filver mines in Hun obſerves, that they 2s 0 
happen there in the pute or /chathts, as in the cui 0 
flollen. Another obſervation as to damps with us 18, 
they are moſt frequent in clayey and foft places de 
ground; but in thoſe mines they are as frequent where * 
matter is hard ſtone; and one of the moſt derer, 
had then lately happened, was in a place every W 
ed with Rome fo — that che * — of the Abend wo 
ſcarce work through it; and the deſcent had, in the wei) 
where the damp was, been made by means of gunpo 
In ſome of the cunicali in theſe mines, there are damPs 
regularly return on certain occafions ; 28 if the lower 
the cuniculus be filled up with water; certain par * 
to it are always affected with damps, which will put 
lamp or ele! hes moment it enters them, and oe g. 
FIC | EB "CT A Tranſ.N* 4 
eat miſchief to the miners in them. Phil. Come 
UNILA babula, in botany, a name by which Pliny, © 
other authors, have called che wild marjoram or origanum 
C. Baubin Pin. p. 223. for the 7s 


but when 
as the name of = 
cumammus is never uſed as 


| 


* 


Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. zyen in 
CUNVILLET, in zoology, the name commonly Sie art 
Cornwall, and ſome other neighbouring counties, to | 
TE ſanderling. See ARENARIA-. Ss, co 


11 


| 


1 


* 


CUP, among 
calyx. 
Cur-galls, 


beautitul. Beſide this ſpecies of 


Hun. Lex. in voc. ö ; 
CUPPING (Cycl.)—See Dx v cupping. 
CUPRESSUS, the eypreſs-tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 


CURCAS, a name given in 


CUREMA, in Zzool 


Cura alſo denoted the 


* 


' CUR 


LO. in n 
a dal ht 
It is a ſma Cz 
is + ſhape of the pebble. | 
_ 1 the — with what is otherwiſe called 
See the article CALYX. ry 
in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to a 
very ſingular kind of galls found oh the leaves of the oak, 
and ſome other trees. They are of the figure of a cup, or 
drinking glaſs, without its foot, being regular cones; adhering 
by their point or apex to the leaf; and the top or broad part 
is hollowed a little way, ſo that it appears like a drinking- 
afs with a cover, which was made fo ſmall, as not to cloſe 


glaſs-miakirig, and found in the river Feſino. 
of an impure white, of a ſhattery texture; 


it at the mouth, but to fall a little way into it. This cover 
is flat, and 


has in the center a very ſmall protuberance, re- 
ſembling the nipple of a, woman's breaſt. This is of a pale 
green, as is alſo the 3 Bal ming only wy 2 58 
this is of a ſcarlet colour, 2 

runs round the top 2 fri 
ith ſeveral others, ſome of which are oblong, ie 
n and others flatted ; theſe are of various ſizes, and ap · 
r on the leaves at various ſeaſons of the They all 
contain the worm of ſome ſmall fly; and this creature paſſes 
all its changes in this its habitation, being ſometimes found 
in the worm, ſometimes in the nymph, and ſometimes in 
the fly ſtate, in the cavity of it. See Tab. of Inſects, No 25. 


CUPA, among, the antients, a kind of boats, uſed in laying 


bridges over rivers, being broad below, and narrow above. 


trees, the characters of which are theſe. The flowers are 


of the amentaceous kind, being compoſed of a great num- 


ber of ſcales, or little leaves, and furniſhed with a great 
number of apices in the alz of them. Theſe flowers, how- 
ever, are barren, and the embryo ſeeds firſt appear as ſmall 


protuberances on different parts of the tree. Theſe finally ripen 


into a roundiſh fruit, which ſplits into ſeveral parts, and en- 


dloſes an angular ſhaped ſeed. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 19. 


The ſpecies of <ypreſs enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


three. 1. The headed cypreſs, or cloſe topped cypreſs, called 
the female ſpecies by authors. 


2. The ſpreading or open 
topped % commonly called the male kind. 3. The 
ſpreading Portugal cypreſs, with ſmall fruit. Tourn. Inſt. p. 586. 


CURA avenatea, a diet drink of oats, much recommended by 


See 'Oars. 
to an eſculent root, ap- 
proaching to the taſte and virtues of the colocafia. 
It is alſo a name uſed in Malabar, for a ſmall fruit of the ſhape 
and fize of a hazel nut. Both theſe things have the credit 
of being great provocatives; and it is very probable, that the 
curcas of the Eaſt-Indies may be the fruit called bel Q Avi- 
ſenna, and ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame famous virtues. G 
has been led into a very great error by this ſimiliarity of 
names and virtues, and ſuppoſes the curcas of Egypt the ſame 
with the curcas of the Eaſt-Indies. b | 


ſome authors in various diſtempers. 


CURCUM, in the materia medica of the Arabians, the name 


of the large celandine, the roots of which, when dryed, was 
uſed by the dyers of thoſe times as a yellow colour, and by 


the phyſicians. as deobſtruents. 


CURCUMA, turmeric.” See TuRMERIc, Cycl. and Suppl. 
, the name-of a fiſh of the mullet kind, 
but of a a ſize, growing to two foot long, and 


having a very large moveable upper lip; the under one being 
ſmall, triangular in figure, and 'ſcarce viſible, being ſome- 
thing ſhorter than the upper. Its eyes are large, and its 
fins of a fine ſilvery white; in all other reſpects it reſembles 
the common mullet. Margęraves Hiſt. Bra. 


CURIA, in Roman antiquity, was uſed for the ſenate-houſe. | 
Dee the article SxNATE. + | ; | 


re were ſeveral-curie in Rome as the curia calabra, ſaid 

K be built by Romulus; the curia hoſtilia, by Tullus — 
us; and the curia pompeia, by P the great. Macr. 
Sat, 1. 15. Liv. 5. 55. Suet, J. Cæſ. $0. | 


CURA, GSI. * 1 3 
Lach of the thirty curis of old Rome bad u temple or 
chapel aſſigned to them, for che common 


were not unlike our pariſhes. Some remains of which little 
temples, ſeem to have ſubſiſted many ages after on the pala- 


une hill, where Romulus firſt built the city, and always re- 


ſided. Tart. Annal. 12, 24. Middlet. of Rom. Senate, P. 25. 
IASSIERS, in war, horſemen that wear armour. Theſe. 
have ſometimes only breaſt plates. * 8 
RIATA cmitia. See CoA curian. | 
CURICACA, in zoology, the name of a'Brafilian' bird, called 
maſaring'by the Portugueſe. It is a very large bird, apptoach- 
uus to the ſize of a gooſe, but in ſhape reſembling the cur« 
. Its beak is fix fingers breadth long; its head and 
neck are covered with white and yellow feathers, and its 
Whole body is 
the lower part of the belly it has a greyiſni caſt. It is much 
eſteemed at table. There is anothet ſpecies of it ſmal- 


, 
D 


natural hiſtoty, the name of a ſtone, much uſed, 


arcias | 


| | 
places where the curiæ uſed to aſſemble. ||- 


| rmance of 
| their ſacrifices, and other offices of religion ; ſo that they 


C 


| 


| CURRENTS (Cycl.)—See the Appendix. 
CURRUCA, in 


ö 


WH 
; 


black, except that on the back, the head, and 


| 


' planting their cuttings any time from September to 


E 


turtle and wood:pidgeons 


CUR 


ler than the former, not exceeding the ſize of a pullet, and 


called matrictici. It is common about the rivets. Marg- 
greve's Hiſt. of Braſil. | | 


CURIMATA, in zoology; a name by which ſome authors 


have called the /4varetus; a ſmall fiſh; of-a fort of middle 
nature, between truttaceous and the herring kind, and caught 


in the American and German lakes. 1/illughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 
183. Sec LavartTus. 


CURING, is uſed for the preſerving fiſh, fleſh, and other animal 


ſubſtances, by means of certain additions of things, to prevent 
putrefaction. One great method of doing this, is by ſmoak- 
ing the bodies; that is, the making them imbibe a great 
quantity of vegetable fumes; for this is uſually done where 
wood 1s burnt. The reaſon of this ſott of preſtrvation is 
eaſily ſeen by the curious enquirer, ſince wherever wood; 
or any vegetable of the acid tribe is burnt, the acid parti- 
cles go off with the ſmoak, and in this form penetrate in- 
to, and lodge themſelves in animal ſubſtances expoſed there - 
to; by which means this ſmoak acts upon them in the ſame 
manner that the fumes of ſpirit of nitre would do, and 
whether it be not a nitrous acid that tinges hams, herrings, 
&c. to a redneſs in the drying, is a ſubject worthy enquiry, 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 1 


Z, 
CURLEW, the Enplifh name of the arguatd or numemitis. 


See ARQUATA. 


CURMI, a name given by the antients to a ſort of malt 11- 


quor or ale. It was made of barley, and was drank by the 
people of many nations inſtead of wine, according to Dioſ- 
corides's account; he accuſes it of cauſing pains in the 
head, generating bad juices, and diſordering tbe nervous ſy- 
ſtem. He alſo ſays, that in the weſtern part of Iberia, and 
in Britain, ſuch a fort of liquor was in his time prepated 
from wheat inſtead of barley. Dreſcorides L. 2. c. 110. 

— For the botanical characters of currants; 
ſee the article GRos$8ULARIA. | 
The ſeveral ſpecies of currants are very eaſily propagated, by 

arch,up- 
on a ſpot of freſh earth, which muſt be carefully kept clear 
from weeds in the ſpring ; and in the dry weather, the poung 
plants muſt be frequently watered. When they have ftoo 
about two years in this place, they will be fit to tranſplant 
to the places where they are to remain; and this ſhould be 
done when the leaves are juſt decayed, that they may have 
time to be rooted before winter. if they are for ſtandards, 
they ſhould be planted in rows of ten foot diſtance from one 
another, and the trees in each row four foot from each other; 
but the much better way is to train them in eſpaliers, in 


which ſtate they take up much leſs room, and their fruit is 


much the finer. They ſhould be placed at eight feet diſtant 
in eſpaliers, and all their branches trained horizoritally. They 
are to be allowed the ſame diſtance when ſet againſt walls or 
pales. Thoſe againſt a ſouth wall ripen their fruit near three 
weeks ſooner then thoſe in the open air, and thoſe againſt a 
north wall, near as much later ; fo that, by a little manage- 
ment of this kind, they may be kept a long time iii ſeaſon, 
Millers Gardner's Dict. | : 
Currant trees produce their fruit on the former years wood, 
and alſo on ſmall ſnags that come out of the old wood. This 
— 4. a caution as to the manner in which they are to be 
pruned. 
hey will thrive in any ſoil, or ſituation ; but this fruit is al- 
ways beſt taſted when they grow in a dry ſpoil, and an open 
ſpot of ground, | 
The jelly of b/ack currants is ſaid to be very efficacious in cu- 
ing inflammations in the throat. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 459. 
27. 


CURRE, an Engliſh name for the fiſh called by authors cuci- 


lt, and by us more 


lughby 


ntly named the red gurnard. Wil. 
s Hiſt. Piſc. p. 282, 


See the article Cucvtvs. 
zoology; the name of a ſtnall bird, common - 
ly known in England by the name of the hedge-ſpatrow, and 
called by ſome maguanina. 5 | 5 
It is of the ſize of the red-breaſt, or of the titlark ; its beak 


is longiſh, ſlender and black. Its back is variegated with 


black and a duſky rediſh brown; the middle 6f all the fea- 
thers being black, the edges browniſh. The head and neck 
are ſomewhat greyiſh, but are variegated with duſky ſpots; 
and the rump is ſomewhat of a gre hue, and riot ſpotted 


at all; its wings ate vatiegated with à rediſh brown, and a 


little white; its tail is two fingers breadth long, and is all 
over brown, without any variegation. -Ray's 'Ornithol, 

It is in the neſt of this bird that = cuckow hatehe 
her eggs for the moſt part, though not always, the neſts of 
ons being ſametimes uſed by her for 
Hence it was that the antients made the cuc- 


” bo 


that purpoſe. 


| "kow an emblem of ſuch men as mae bold with the marriage 
bed of others, WhO, on that account, were called cir 


currucæ. | 
Thus Juvenal tidicules the ſtupid ſordneks of a buſband 
forting his falſe wife, by calling him curriuca, * ap 


Tu tibi nuncz curruen, placts, fletwingice labellis exſorber, Wc. 
Sat. 6. v. 276. how | 8 


.CURTEYN, ine, 4 name gien to king Edward the con- 


ſeſſorꝰs ſword, which is the ſword that is catried before 


the 
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t, He Kings of England at their coronation. Matt. Paris in 
+: | 


It is ſaid, the point of it is broken, as an emblem of mercy. 
CURTILAGE;, cur:ilayinm, in law, a youu backſide, or piece. 
e. 


»i-of 

CUR ILLA, in zoology, a name 
v1 2 of Geſner. 

CUR 


C 


CURVATURE (Cyel.) See the Appendix. 3 
CURUCUI, in zoology, the name of an American bird of the 


* 


CURVE (Cycl.) — Modern geometers frequently conſider curves 


; ſuch ſuppoſitions, as if they judged them unfit to be received 
: demonſtrations might have been abridged, by admitting ſuch 
. . circumſcribed or inſcribed 


d s 


authors call the fiſh more frequently named the bonito. Marg- 
grave's Hiſt. Braſ. See the article BoniTo. 
URVATOR coceygis, in anatomy, a name 
to a Muſcle of the coccyx diſcovered by 
deſcribed by any other autbor. 
ſmall muſcle, and for the moſt part tendinous. 
a double head, one from the inner, and the other from the 
lower and lateral part of. thTos ſacrum, and deſcending, ter- 
minates in three extremities. He calls it the curvator coccygis, 
from its office, which is the bending the coccyx; and ſays, 
that he found it in different ſtates, in three ſubjects ; one very 
perfect and entire; in a ſecond, more imperfe&t and degene- 
ratings and in the third, reſembling a ligament rather than a 


the ſize of the magpye; its legs are ſhort, and feathered al- 


minated by a broad black line; the tops of its wings are of a 


by innumerable white ſpots, and their long feathers, are 


curves as polygons of an infinite number of ſides. But it is 
- certain, that this principle no where appears in their wri- 


as a check upon geometricians, ſerving only to retard their 


55 Avilble. or infinitely. ſmall elements were ſubſtituted; and 
theſe being ſuppoſed infinite in number, their ſum was ſup- | 
poſed to coincide with the curvilinear area or ſolid. See 
Maclaur. Fluxions, in the Introd. | | 
Curves gf the ſecond order. See L1NEs of the third order, Ap- 


Lorarithmic Curve. See LoGARITHMIC, in the Appendix. 
CURVIGAUDA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 


CURVIROSTRA Paſſes, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- 
25 „found very frequently in the ſtone quarries 
of Northamptonſhire, and the neighbouring counties. It is a 
ſpecies of cockle, and is diſtinguiſhed by its beak not ſtanding 


- 


« 
* 


4 — 
— F 


. * . 


round, lying near a dwelling-hou | 
| given by ſome to the cor- 


ATAPINIMA, in zoology, a name by which ſome 
iven by Albinus 
Vimſelf and not 


thin, and | 


It is an obloog, -y 
t ariſes wi 


muſcle. 


wood-pecker kind, and very remarkably beautiful. . It is of 
moſt to the toes with black feathers, and under its head it 
has a ſort of beard on each ſide, made up with black briſtles. 
Its breaſt and belly are of a very bright and elegant red, and 
its back and tail are of a deep blue, with a glow of a fiery 
red ſhining through the whole. Its tail is broad, and is ter- 
ſhining green, the middle of the wings are black, made 


of a blackiſh brown; the wings are of a hoary white un- 
derneath. Ray's Ornithol. p. 95. 


as compoſed of an infinite number of infinitely ſmall right 


lines; and it is often ſaid, that the antients alſo conſidered 


tings. We never find them reſolving any figure into inh- 
nitely ſmall elements. - On the contrary, they ſeem to avoid 
into geometry, though it was ſometimes obvious, that their 


notions, They conſidered curvilinear areas as the limits of 
of a more ſimple kind, 


„ 


ogreſs. Therefore, inſtead of aſſignable finite figures, in- 


bee fly, very common in England, and very troubleſome to 


horſes, commonly known by the name of the wringle tail. | 


See WRINGLETAIL. 


cies of foſſile ſhe 


in the middle, but always inclining to one or the other fide. 
The ſhell is ſometimes found remaining entire, and in jits na- 


tive ſtate and condition, but more frequently there is ſtony 
matter depoſited in its place. Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 646. 
CURVITY,-. See CURVATURE. 


9 


Radius of Cunviry. See Cuxvarunk, Appendix. 


CURURU, in botany, a name uſed by Plumier in the ſame ſenſe 
with the ſeriana of the ſame author, in its generical characters, 
and called by Linnæus puulinia. Plumier, 


article PaAuLlINx IA. 45 | 


OY oY 


Gen. 36, See the 


CURURUCA, in zoology, the name of an American freſh wa- 
© ter fiſh, of an oblong, and not flatted, body. It grows to a 
. - foot and half in length; its mouth is very large; it has one | 

ng back fin, which is divided as it were into two in the mid- 
_ - dle, and the anterior rays of this are rigid, and prickly, the hin- | plants, the characters of which are theſe ; The for. 


CUSCASOW, the name of a 'Mooriſh diſhi eaten 


CUSCUTA, dodder. 


0 VA 


yellow on the back and ſides; its tail, and back-fn, are of 3 
greyiſh colour; thoſe on the belly are of a browniſh yellow 1 
is eaten in the Braſils. Marggrave's Hiſt: Braſil. an 
| i 
It is made of flower tempered with water, rolled 1070 
hands into ſmall pieces, and then put into a colander, o 
a boiling pot, ſtopped cloſe round; ſo that it is dreſſed wich 
the ſteam, and when it is done enough they put butter: 
it. Pocock's Egypt, p. 18 3 * 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany. d. 
makes a diſtin&t genus of plants, the characters of 4 
are theſe : the calyx is a one-leaved perianthium, in form of 
a cup, fleſhy at the baſe, and divided flightly into four oh. 
tuſe ſegments at the rim. The flower is compoſed of 0 
ly one petal, of an oval figure, E 
and divided lightly into four obtuſe ſegments at the edge 
The ſtamina are four pointed filaments of the length of the 
cup; the antherz are roundiſn; the germen of the piſtil i; 
roundiſh; the ſtyles are two in number, and are erect * 
ſhort ; the ſtigmata are ſimple; the fruit is fleſhy, and rows. 
iſh, and contains two cells ſplitting open horizontally ; the 
ſeeds are two from each flower. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p.s 
The characters of dedder, according to Tournefort, ate 
theſe : the flower is compoſed only of one leaf, which i; 
hollowed into the ſhape of a bell, and is divided into ma- 
ny ſegments at the edges: the piſtil ariſes from the cup, 
and is fixed, in the manner of a nail, to the bindet 
part of the flower; this finally becomes à membranaceous 
fruit, of a roundiſh but ſomewhat angulated figure, perfo- 
rated in its hinder part, and ſtanding upon a capſule, which 
fills the baſis of the cup, and containing very ſmall ſeeds, 
The ſpecies of dodder, enumerated by Mr. Tourneſort, are 
theſe: 1. The common cuſcuta, or dodder. 2. The epithy- 
mum, ſmall dodder, or of thyme. Tourn. Inſt. p. 652. 
See DODDER. | 
CUSI, in natural hiſtpry, a name given by the people of the Phi- 
lippine iſlands to a very ſmall and very beautiful ſpecies of 
parrot. 
CUSTOS (Cycl.) — CusTos placitarum corone, in our antient 
writers of law, ſeems to be the ſame with him we now call 
cuſtos rotulyum, which is mentioned in the writ de odio & 
atia. Reg. of Writs, fol. 133. b. See alſo Bracten. lib. 2. c. 5. 
CUT T-:water, the ſharp part of the head of a ſhip below the 
beak. It is fo called becauſe it cuts or divides the water be- 
fore it comes to the bow, that it may not come too ſuddenly 
to the breadth of the ſhip, which would retard her. 
CUTAMBULYI, a name given by the old writers on medi- 
cine to certain worms under the ſkin, and cauſing by 
their creeping a very uneaſy ſenſation. Afterwards the 
ſame word was uſed to expreſs certain uneaſy itchings cauſed 
- a ſcorbutic habit, and reſembling the crawling of worms. 
CUTANEOUS eruptions, in infants. Sce the article INFANT. 
CUTHBERT duct, in zoology, the name given by authors, as 
- well as by our own people, to a ſpecies of duck which breeds in 
ſome of our northern iſlands, and leads its young to ſea as ſoon as 
they are hatched, whence neither they, nor the old ones, ever 
return till the breeding time again. It is of the ſize of the 
common duck; the male. is variegated with black and white ; 
its back being white, and its tail and long wing-feathers black; 
its beak is ſhorter than the common ducks, and its legs and 
feet are black; the female is of one colour, a dull duſky 
brown. One great ſingularity in theſe birds, both male and 
female, is, that the feathers at the ſides of the beak run to a 
angle under the noſtrils. - Ray's Ornithol. p. 227. _ 
There ſeems great reaſon to ſuſpect that this and the eider, of 
anas plumis molliſſimis, are the ſame ſpecies of bird. See EIDER, 
CUTTING teeth, in anatomy. See to TES inciſeres. 
CUTTLE-Ai bone. See Seeium, Cycl. 
CUTTOFOE, in botany, a name given by the people df 
Guinea to a plant which they eſteem greatly for its med- 
cinal virtues. - They boil it in water, and give the decoc- 
non in all caſes of the colic, in which it proves 2 cute. 
It is a ſpecies of the anonis, or reſt-barrow, and is 
to Africa, and the Weſt-Indies, Sir Hans Sloane having ve 
well figuted, and deſcribed- it, under the name of an = 
ſpinoſa minor glabra procumbens flore luteo, the yellow- fo 
ſmall, procumbent, ſmooth anonit, without thorns. 
Ie is ound in vaſt abundance on the banks of the Rio Co 
near the city of St. Jago dela Vega, or Spaniſh town. 
Tranſ. N*232. 83 of l. 
CUURDO, in botany, is, with ſome authors, the name 
cinnamon tree. Piſe, Mant. Arom. P· 165. * J "tients 
CYAMEA, innatural hiſtory, the name by which the 377. 
called the black, flinty eagle-ftone. Pliny deſcribes it o. in 
colour, and fays, that, when broken, there, was found #'. | 
it another ſtone of the bigneſs of a horſe- bean. Thus is 
rattles in it when ſhaken. . for the 
CYAMOS,-in botany, a name uſed by ſome, authors '7 | 
common, garden bean. Chabræus, p. 144. of 
CYANUS, che blue bottle,..in botany, the name of 2 bett 
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middle of the flower are ſmall, and divided inte 2 number of tious one, which ſerved very well for many kinds of paint- 


egments 3 but thoſe placed nearer the edges are much 

_ 2 _ conſpicuous, and are, as it were, bilabiated : 
both kinds,however,are placed on the emb and allarecon- 
tained together in ageneral cup, which is ſcaly, and not prickly. 
The embryos afterwards become ſeeds winged with down. 
The ſpecies of cyanus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are theſe. 1. The broad-leaved perennial mountain 
cyanus. 2. The white flowered broad-leaved mountain cya- 
tus. 3. The cyanus with longer and narrower leaves. 4. 
The Alpine cyanus, with pennated heads. 5. The mountain 
cjanus, with leafy ſtalks, and oblong heads. 6. The great 
ſweet-ſcented Turkiſh or oriental cyanus, 7. The great 
 ſweet-ſmelling Turkiſh or oriental anus, with white flowers. 
8. The great oriental ſweet cyanus, with fleſh coloured flow- 
ers. 9. The great oriental ſweet cyanus, with yellow flowers. 
10. The exotic cyanus, called amberboi, or emberbot. 11. 
The oriental great cyanus, with red fiſtulous flowers: 12. The 
great oriental cyanus, with fiſtulous yellow flowers. 13. The 

t oriental cyanus, with fiſtulous white lowers. 14. The 
En white-flowered cyanus, with hierachium leaves. 15. The 
purple flowered hierachium leaved low cyanus. 16. The hie- 
rachium leaved low cyanus, with purpliſh olive lowers. 17. 
The Spaniſh cyanus, with pale blue lowers. 18. The long- 
leaved tree cyanus. 19. The common corn cyanus, wit 
blue lowers. 20. The common corn-field cyanus, with white 
flowers. 21. The fleſh-coloured flowered cyanus. 22. The 
purple-flowered cyanus. 23. The bright red-flowered cyanus. 
24. The corn-field cyanus, with a flower blue in the middle, 
and white at the edges. 25: The cyanus with flowers fleſh- 
coloured in the middle, and white at the edges. 26. The 
cyanus with flowers purple in the middle, and white at the 
edges. 27. The cyanus with flowers of a violet blue in the 
middle, and white at the edges. 28. The cyanus with flowers 
pure white in the middle, and fleſh-coloured at the edges. 
29. The cyanus with flowers purple in the middle, and blue 
at the edges. 30. The cyanus with pale violet-coloured flow- 
ers. 31. The ganus with whitiſh blue flowers. 32. The 
garden cyanus, with blackiſh purple flowers. 33. The garden 
anus, with double blue flowers. 34. The garden cyanus, 
with double purple flowers. 35. The | >>wag cyanus, with 
* flowers, purple in the middle. Tourn. Inſt. p. 445, 
449. 
The common wild blue Bottle of our corn- fields, is eſteemed 
a cardiac and alexipharmic. Conſerves and ſyrups are pre- 
pared from it in ſome places, and ſerve very properly for the 
making other more efficacious medicines of the ſame inten- 
tion into form. Schroder and ſome others, have greatly ex- 
tolled the diſtilled water of the flowers in inflammations, and 
many other diſorders of the eyes ; but this ſeems a leſs war- 
ranted matter. The flowers of the large garden kind, are 
faid to be particularly good in diſorders of the womb, and 
the leaves of either in infuſion in dropſies. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, commonly cultivated 
Ws for the beauty of their flowers. They are al- 

all annuals, periſhing as ſoon as they have ripened their 

ſeed. In order to have them flower early, their ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in July, or the beginning of Auguſt, and when the 
plants have once got ftrength, hey ſhould be tranſplanted / 
into warm borders, and will endure the cold very well, and 
will flower very early the next ſummer. | 
Cranvs, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, is uſed to ex- 
preſs two different ſubſtances. The one the lapis lazuli, the 

er the lapis armenus, a ſubſtance uſed by the painters in its 
native ſtate, and very improperly called a ſtone, being a 
I and being truly to copper, what yellow ochre is 
The antients having called theſe two ſubſtances by the ſame 
name, has been the occaſion of a great many errors, and 
great miſunderſtanding of their works, even among one ano- 
ther, after the ſucceſhon of only a few ages, much more 
mong their commentators in theſe later times. We are apt 
to think, we go very far back in our reſearches, when we 
go back to Pliny, in ſearch of the things in uſe among the 


antients ; but this is by no means ſufficient, fince it will ap- | 


Pear to any one who will read, and compare Pliny with the 
older authors, that while he has taken * of things 
= noſe who wrote before him, he has often miſtaken, 
22 ood them; and in particular, that his hiſtories 
TN are in a great meaſure, taken from the writings of 
far: „and are often very careleſs, and very bad tran- 
— of him, Pliny havin 19 notoriouſly. miſun- 

ood him. Of this, the hi y he has given us of the 
ans now under conſideration, is an evident inſtance ; 
— has plainly confounded the two ſubſtances, called. by 

common name cyanus, and has told- us thoſe things of the 
ug or lapis lazuli, which Theophraſtus, from whom 


de tranſlated it, ſays of the paint. | oy 
When Theophraſhus, in hs hiſtory of dene has gone thro | 


— 8 ſtone. claſs, and is come to the carths, among 
os 8 or lapis armenus, having, in 


ing, and which was prepared in Egypt, where one of their 
kings having been the firſt inventor of it, it was recorded to 
his immortal honour, in the annals of his reign. This was 
very probable, of a ſubſtance ſo very dear, ſo very ſcarce, and 
yet ſo much wanted in all fine paintings ; but Pliny has tran- 
ſlated this paſſage, and unfortunately not minding which of 
the cyanus he attributes it to, has ſaid it all of the cyanus 
gem; a thing never in any great eſteem, and which was 
never worth the counterfeiting, much leſs of ſo much conſe- 
quence, that it ſhould be recorded in the hiſtory of a ſeries 
of kings, which of them happened to find out the way of 
imitating it. Hill's Theoph. p. 131. 
CYATHUS, in antiquity, a liquid meaſure among the Ro- 
mans, being the twelfth part of the ſextarius. It only held 
as much as a man could eaſily drink at one draught, and was 
divided in twelve parts, called unciz, See SEXTAKkIUs & 
UxCc1a, Cycl. 
CYBAA, in antiquity, a kind of ſhip uſed in commerce, of a 
roundiſh form. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
CYBELICUM armor, a name given by the antients, to a 
ſpecies of marble, dug in a mountain of that name in Phry- 
ia. It was of an extremely bright white, with broad veins 
of a blueiſh black. _ 
CYBOMANTIA, a α,ꝰ a ſpecies of divination per- 
formed by lots. ; 
CYCEON, a name given by the antient poets and phyſicians, 
to a mixture of meal and water, and ſometimes of other 
ingredients. Theſe conſtituted the two kinds of cyceon, the 
coarſer being of the water and meal alone, the richer and 
more delicate compoſed of wine, honey, flower-water, and 
cheeſe. Homer, in the eleventh iliad, talks of cyceon made 
with cheeſe and the meal of barley, mixed with wine; but 
without any mention either of honey or water; and Ovid 
deſcribing the draught of cyceon, 2 by the old woman of 
Athens to Ceres, mentions only flower and water. Dioſco- 
rides underſtood the word in both theſe ſenſes; but extolled it 
moſt in the coarſe and ſimple kind: he ſays, when prepared 
with water alone, it refrigerates and nouriſhes greatly. 
CYCLAMEN, ſow bread, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower con- 
ſiſts of one leaf, and is globoſe, and of a rotated form, and 
uſually divided into five ſegments, which all bend upwards ; 
from the cup there ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the man- 
ner of a nail, to the hinder part of the flower, and after- 
wards becomes a roundiſh membranaceous fruit, which con- 
tains numerous ſeeds, uſually of a longiſh figure, and angu- 
lar, and fixed to a placenta. | 
The ſpecies of cyclamen enumerated by authors are theſe. 
1. The cyclamen, with round leaves, purple on their under 
fide. 2. The double flowered cyclamen, with round leaves, 
purple underneath. 3. The cyclamen, with a roundiſh leaf, 
of a pale whitiſh green underneath. 4. The round-leaved 
autumnal cyclamen; with very ſweet fleſh-coloured flowers and 
leaves, red underneath. 5. The __ red-flowered Syrian, 
autumnal cyclamen, with roundiſh, ſhining, crenated leaves. 
6. The Syrian autumnal cyclamen, with large ſnow-white 
flowers, and roundiſh, lucid, ſoft, and crenated leaves. 7. The 
ſweet-flowered, ſpotted-leaved, ſummer. ꝙclamen. 8. The 
_ ſummer Roman cyclamen, with leaves ſcarce at all ſpotted, 
and of a longiſh ſhape, and with pale purple flowers. . 
The large round-leaved cyclamem, with a pale violet-coloured 
flower. 10. The autumnal cyclamen of mount Libanus. 11. 
The coan qyclamen, or purple-flowered winter cyclamen, with 
roundiſh leaves, purple underneath. 12. The angular-leaved 
cyclamen, flowering both in ſpring arid winter, with a large 
white flower, and purple baſe, called by ſome the Perſian - 
clamen. 13. The winter and ſpring —_— with an angular 
leaf, and a fleſh-coloured flower, with a purple Vaſe. 
14. The purple flowered African cyclamen, which flowers 
the whole year. 15. The great African cyclamen. 16, The 
ſpring cyclamen, with great white flowers, purple at the baſe, 
and with angular leaves, variegated with three ſorts of green, 
called by ſome, the cyclamen of Antioch. 17. The autum- . 
nal cyclamen of Antioch, with double le flowers. 18; 
The broad-leaved auriculated 5c/amen, with bright red flowers. 
19. The e ogy, ys x hp" 32 wi th white 
wers, purple at the baſe, e Byzantine cyclamen. 
20. The —— cyclamen, with long, ck leaves, reſem- 
bling ſerpents tongues. 21. The great white flowered cy- 
clamen, with long angular leaves. 22. The great rooted 
with leaves red underneath. 23. The common 
angular leaved ſpring cyclamen. 24. The ivy-leaved coyclamen. 
25. The many-flowered, ivy-leaved cyclamen. 26. The cy- 
—_ with roots of the ſize of a cheſnut. 27. The little 
rooted cyclamen. 28. The long rooted. cyclamen. 29. The 
white Goring cyclamen. 30. The red ſpring cyclamen. 31. 
The yellow ſpring cyclamen, with heart-faſhioned roots. 
Tourn. Inſt, p-. 155. | : | f 
Ne ſeveral ſpecies & th pou cultivated in gardens, 
or the pretty appearance ot its flower; they are ropagated 
. the curious from ſeed, in the 1 aiphium. 
XyPHIUM. Sy are four or five years before they 
come to flower, and for the firſt yeat or two of their 
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flowering, their roots are ſo ſmall that the flowers they produce | 
are but few. The roots, however, annually increaſe in bulk, 
and the number of flowers increaſes in proportion; ſo that they 
will grow to fourteen inches in diameter, and, when of 
this ſize, will produce upwards of an hundred flowers in one 
ſeaſon. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe roots is in June 
and July, ſoon after the ſeed is perfected; but they ſhould not 
be kept long out of the ground, for the roots are diſpoſed to 
ſhoot out freſh fibres, with the firſt moiſt weather after the 
feeds are fallen, and in about ſix weeks produce their flowers, 
which appear upon long ſingle footſtalks before the leaves ap- 


. "pear: theſe ſprout up after the flower is fallen, and remain green 


all the winter, and being of a fair green, and ſpotted in the 


middle with white, they make a very pretty appearance, during | 


that dead ſeaſon. The pedicle of the flower afterwards twiſts 


like a fcrew, encloſing the embryo of the fruit, which is buried 


among the leaves, and, by that means, ſcreened from the ſe- 
verity of the winter, and ri 


Gardener's Di&. 


CYCLAS, in our old writers, a long garment, cloſe upwards, 


and open, or large below. Matt. Paris, ſpeaking of the citi- 1 


zens of London, tells us they were cericrs ve/timentts ornati, 
cycladibus auri textis circundati. Anno 12 36. 


CYCLOID (Oe) — The time in which a heavy body deſcribes 


. 


a ſemi- cycloid, by deſcending along it by its gravity, is to the 
time in which it would fall through the diameter of the gene- 
rating circle by the ſame gravity as the ſemi-circumference of 
a circle is to its diameter. Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Art. 407. 
See the fame book, Art 405 — 408, for the properties of the 
vid. See alſo his account of Sir Ifaac Newton's diſcoveries, 
p. 296. for the properties of the cycl9:4, and the motion of a 
pendulum in that curve. On the fame ſubject we have a ſhort 
and elegant treatiſe by Mr. Cotes, Oper. Miſcel. p. 80. not to 
mention the horol:gium oſcillatorium of Huygens, who firſt 
applied the cycloid to reg late the motions of pendulums, 


CYCLOPTERUS, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of the 


branchioſtegous fiſhes, the characters of which are theſe : the 
branchioftege membrane on each fide contains fix ſmall and 5 
tne 


lindric bones. The body is of an oblong, globoſe figure; 
belly-fins unite at their extremities, fo as to form one circular 


fin,of the ſhape of a funnel ; the fins are fix in number. We 
at preſent know on one ſpecies, which is the {amp-fi/h, or ſea 
. owl. Artedi Gen. Piſc. 40. See Lumevs. 


The name is of Greek origin, and is formed of the words 
xv a circle, and ie; a fin ; and exprefles that this fiſh has 
ſomething circular in its fins, thoſe of the belly being concreted 
into this form. See Tab. of Fiſhes, No 32. | 94 


CYDER (C;c.) — The beſt oder of all the kinds is that made 


from the redftreak apple, grafted upon the gennetmoyle ſtock. 
Theſe two forts of apple-trees always agree very well, and the 
ſtalks ſcarce ever canker, as the crab-ſtalks uſually do, when 
- this apple - tree is grafted upon them. The fruit of the red- 
ſtreak, on the Rock here recommended, is always larger, 
and milder, and, when ripe, is a very good eating apple, and 
the cyder made from it is mellower, and has not the over- 
roughneſs and auſterity that has which is made from the ſame 


apple on the crab-ftock ; the apples alſo need leſs mellowing, 


in order to their ener brag cyder, the ſtalk, in a great degree, 
meliorating the fruit; for as an apple grafted on a crab becomes 
better ” obtaining an acrimon 


and quickneſs from the fruit, 
ſo a cra 


„and the redſtreak 1 as it is called, which is in it- 


ſelf no other, obtains ſoftneſs, mellowneſs, and bigneſs, by be | 


ing grafted on a good apple. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 70, 

It might be a great improvement to many eſtates, to cultivate, 
on the grounds not. fit for corn, the proper ſorts of apples for 
*cxder. It is a marketable commodity at all times, and coſts no 


fuel to brew it; and the labour is but once in the year.” The 


Pepin CVDER. This is a fort of cyder which, in many places, 
ak y- 


greater quantities of cyder are made together, the better it uſu- 
ally ſucceeds, but the veſſels ſhuuld alſo be large in which it is 
kept. In this cafe it will not only keep many years, but will 
improve all the time. Phil. Tranſ. N* 134. 


might be made in great quantities, where the redſtre 
der apple will not thrive: the harſhneſs that is apt to be 
in this ſort of cyder, is the only objection to its value, it 
'being of a — body, and otherwiſe, in all reſpects, com- 
mendable. e great reaſon of this harſhneſs is the light 
foulneſs; or, as the cyder-people expreſs it, the flying Hee 
that always is in this fort. But it is eaſy, by watching a 
proper time, to draw off the 1 * from this into other 
veſſels, or to ftrain it through a cloth: in either caſe, much 
of the lee will be left out, and the quer loſe its harſhneſs. 


er 1 
Cv ER ſpirit, a ſpirituous liquor drawn from cyder by diſtilla- 
tion, in the ſame manner as brandy from wine. The parti- 


. 
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cular flavour of this ſpirit is not the moſt agreeable, but it 
may, with care be diveſted wholly of it, and rendered à per- 


5 pure and infipid ſpirit, upon rectiſication. The traders: 


in ſpirituous liquors are well enough acquainted” with the va- 
lue of ſuch a ſpirit as this: they can give it the flavours of ſome 


— 


other kinds, and ſell it under their names, or mix it in large | 
Ne bor eve, Arr} rum, and Track, in che | 
mon Tanger of 's.Ulſcoyery of eden. 
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pens its ſeeds in June. Miller's | 


*. 
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CVYVDONIA, the guizce, in botany, the name of a genus at. 
the characters of which N the — * 
ſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, arrang * 
a circular form ; the cup finally becomes a fleſhy fruit 1 
a turhinated form, divided into cells within, and contain, 
| oblong ſeeds of a callous ſtructure. "g 
| The ſpecies of quince enumerated by Mr. Tour 
theſe: 4. The common gruince, with oblong, 
2. The oblong-fruited guince, with a fmooth rind, and ſweet 
taſted pulp. -3. The guince with a ſmall, oblong, down 
and not eatable fruit. 4. The quince with a ſhort, 2 
roundiſh fruit. 5. The common, narrow-leaved quince b 
6. The broad-leaved, Portugal guince. Tourn. Inſt, p. 611 
There are three kinds of this tree propagated in the ny. 
ſeries about London; the pear-guince, the apple-guince, and 
the broad-leaved Portugal gui e. d 
The laſt of theſe is moſt eſteemed for the delicate favour 
of the fruit: they are all eaſily propagated, either by lay. 
ers, ſuckers, or cuttings, whica muſt be planted in a 10 
ſoil. Thoſe raiſed from ſuckers are ſeldom fo well rote] 
as the others, and are ſubject to produce ſuckers again, in 
a greater abundance, which is not to be wiſhed in fruit-bezr. 
The outings ſhould be planted eig in. s | 
The cuttings ſhou planted early in. ſpring, and, in 
| weather, x. be often watered, A aſt 2 in AN 
the ſecond year they ſhould be removed into the nurſery, 
and ſet in rows, at three feet diſtance, and one foot aſun- 
der in each row. In twe or three years more, they will be 
fit to tranſpant where they are to ſtand, which ſhould always 
be near a ditch, or river, or in ſome moiſt ſoil ; where they 
will produce twice the quantity of fruit that they will in 2 
dry one, and the fruit will alſo be much larger: but thoſe 
in a drier foil are better taſted, and are earlier ripe, 
CYDONITES, (Cyc/ ) in natural hiſtory, the name of a flone 
of the ſhape of a quince. It ſeems to have been a fantaſtic 
name, given to any common flint, or pebble, that was acci- 
dentally found of that ſhape, not appropriated to any peculiar 
ſpecies of ſtone. | 
CYEMA, the ſame with embryo. 
#bu, Parts, 
CYGNUS, (Cycl.) the fwarn, in natural hiftory, a very well 
known bird; but, beſide the common tame ſwan, there is an- 
other ſpecies called the wid ſiuun, and, in ſome places, the lt, 
and in others, the hoer. It is ſomewhat ſmaller than the 
tame „ and-is not of ſo clear a white, the middles of the 
back feathers being greyiſh ; the feet are of a yellowiſh brown. 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 272. % 
Bartholine has given an accurate account of the anatomy of 
this bird, and of the ſtructure of its cefophagus, and the wind- 
pipe, which is very remarkable. Theſe are fo framed that they 
go down together into the ſternum; and, after reach- 
ing its bottom, they turn up again, and the windpipe riling 
out of the ſtreights of the ſternum, climbs up the intermediate 
clavicles, 'on Which it leaps, as on a baſe, and then bends to 
the thorax ; but before it comes to the thorax and lungs, it 
forms a ſort of larynx, with an os hyoides, covered with a 
thick membrane, and reſembling a muſical pipe, wide above, 
but with a narrow ſlit, and ſtrait, and depreſſed below: under 
this laryr before the windpipe enters into the lungs, it is di- 
varicated into two branches like unto bronchia, thicker in the 
middle, but narrower where they are near the lungs. In this 
particular it differs from the human aſpera arteria, which, It 3 
true, is divided into branches, but that is not before it has eu- 
tered into the lungs. - Bartholin, Diſſert. de Cy gni Anatom. 
CyGnUs cucullatus, the boieded ſtan, a name very im J 
given by ſome. authors to the dodo, a very large bird, rather a5. 
| proaching to the caſſowary kind, but not ſo long legg'd, or 
long neck d. Rays Ornithol. p 107. See Dopo. 
CY LINDRU S, in conchyliology, the name of a genus of -4 
fiſh, of which there are many very elegant and precious be- 
cies. Tbis genus is more generally, at preſent, called hen 
bus, though this is very improper, the word eylindrus my 
ly expreſſing the ſhape of the ſhell, which is eylindric a 
long, and the rhombus, which fignifies that figure we call 
enge, not being at all expreſſive of it. . 
The characters of this genus are theſe : it is an univalve and 
of an oblong cylindric figure, with an oblong wines by 
oftentitnies having the clavicle ſeparated from the bod 
a Circle: the columella is, in ſome ſpecies, ſmooth, * 
rough. "The moſt obvious character of this genus, f . 
having recourſe to the mauth, is, its having in all the 
| Ses, Both ends of the ſhell nearly of the ſame hue, the 
tail part being always, bowever, ſomewhat ſmaller chan de- 
bead The 'head is nat ſeparated from the body b cl 
vated rib, as in the volutz; but have it following the — 
the body, thougb ſometimes it is ſepafated Þy 2 6, 
furrow; and in ' fame, though very few ſpecies, * in 
or riſing circle. This is a very puzzling Circ» alliance 
the diſtinction of the ſhell, bringing it to à Ne the oel 
with the volute : by in this aſe, Why poi 8 
muſt be regarded, Which, in the eyltmarus, 18 A1 
but, in the voluta -always pointed. See Tab. of al 
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ſmooth fruit, 
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Blancard dukes it from 
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Amon ſpecies of this family of ſhells, there are found 
* diſtinctions; the one is in the ſpecies 
eee which has a rib near the head; the other 
in the olive cylindrus, the two extremities of which are 
neun equal, but the middle very conſideraby ſwelled. 
Goats authors, who have not been ſufficiently diſtint on 
theſe ſubjects, have called the ſpecies of this genus volutæ 
Jndroide ; but it appears very plainly that they deſerve a 
rien name to themſelves, and there is great advantage 
P the ſeparating two genera, each of which contains ſo Jarge 
a number of ſpecies. le and Aldrovand, not being 
able to refer theſe olive-ſhaped cylindri 
aced them by themſelves. 
= family of the cylindri being nx c 
ly divided into ſeveral ſubordinate ſpecies. 1. The cy indrus 
with the clavicle united to the body, 2. The cylindrus with 
the clavicle ſeparated from the body. 3. The cylindrus with 
à coronated clavicle. 4. The cylindrus with a rugoſe colu- 
mella. | 
Of the 


to any genus, have 


numerous, may be apt- 


firſt kind, or ſuch as have the clavicle united to the 
body, we have the. following ſpecies. 1. The cloth of gold 
eylindrus. 2. The cloth of ſilver. cylindrus. 3. T he yellow 
cloth cylindrus. 4. The faſciated, cloth of gold, cylindrus. 
5. The nigella cylindrus. 6. The tulip cylindrus. ava The 
pancake, or amlet cylindrus. 8. The reticulated cylindrus. 9. 
The plumoſe cylindrus, repreſenting birds feathers, 10. The 
cylindrus variegated with blue ſpots. 11. The granulated q- 
ſindrus, with various lines, and ſpots. 12. The granulated, 
ow cylindrus. | 
bo he Jcoad kind, or thoſe which have the clavicle ſepa- 
rated from the body of the ſhell, there are the following 
ſpecies. 1. The decorticated cylindrus. 2. The brown, 
ſpotted, decorticated cylindrus. 3. The clouded cylindrus. 4. 
Tre cylindrus with a coronated clavicle. 5. The filk, broad 
cylindrus. 6. The ſilver, broad cylindrus. 7. The taffeta q- 
' tindrus. 8. The mohair cylindrus. g. The cylindrus of a 
bright, white-like, poliſhed ſilver. 
Of the qlindri with a rugoſe columella, we have the fol- 
lowing ſpecies : 1. The oda viridis, or green olive cylindrus. 
2. The agate olive cylindrus, variegated at the bottom 3. 
The cylindric, porphyry cylindrus. 4. The black, olive cy- 
 lindrus. 5. The yellow, olive cylindrus. 6. The cylindrus 
called by the French the ſolitaire. 7. The olive cy/andrus, 
faſciated, and variegated in the lower part. 8. The q- 
drus with marks reſembling letters, or characters. 9. The 
' violet-coloured, or amethyſtine, Panama cylindrus. And, 10. 
The white, olive cylindrus, delineated over with yellow lines 
- Hiſt. Nat. Eclair. p. 284, ſeq. | 
. CYLISTICI, Kg, in antiquity, a deſignation: given to the 
pancratiaſtæ; becauſe when the weaker found himſelf ſore 
preſſed by his adverſary, he fell down, and Ns rolling on 
the ground. Pott. Archæol. Grec. I. 2. c.21. T. I. p. 444; 
The word is Greek, formed from xvauw, to roll, or tumble. 
CYLLOSIS., the fame with cyllum. See CYLLUM, © 
CYLLUM, in medical writers, is uſed to ſignify a leg put out o 
joint outwardly ; alſo one that is lame and crooked.. . | 
MATITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome wri- 
ters to a ſpecies of a/7roites, the lineations of which are ;ndent- 
ed, and repreſent waves. See ASTROLTES, 
CYMATIUS ferax. See STORAX. | | 
CYMBARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are theſe : The perianthium is erect, and di 
vided into feveral ſegments z two of them, which ſtand oppo- 
ſite to one anpther, are larger and broader than the reſt; the 
vther ten are very narrow: this cup does not fall with the 
flower. The flower is monopetalous, and its tube is oblong 


tuſe, and divided into two ſegments ; the lower one js obtuſe 
alſo, and is divided into three. The ſtamina are four filaments, 
of the length of the tube; the antherz are biſid, and promi- 
nent ; the germen of the piſtil is oval ; the ſtyle is capillary, 
and of the length of the ſtamina, and the top of it is bent; 
the ſtigma is obtuſe. The fruit is an oval capſule, compoſed 
of two valves, and having only one cell; this is ſquare, and 
contains a number of ſmooth angular ſeeds. Linnæi Gen. 
Plant. p. 282. | 


to a kind of ſea ſhell, commonly called the gondola ſbell. It is 
of the genus of the concha boſs, or dalium, and there are ſe- 

— of it. 
CYM , In botan 
Plant with which 

with which the women of thoſe times uſed allo to tinge 
_ Nair yellow, that being the favourite colour in thoſe ages. T 
Nene of the Greeks is evidently the ſame 
; LES herba of the Latins ; and this 


See GONDOLA. 


is deſcribed to have 


dDroom. It is plain from this, that the lutum of the Romans 
; was the plant we call genifteſla tinctoria, or dyer's weed, with 
Which we {till uſe to dye yellow, and which N A the 
' this ers of the Roman deſcription: As evident, hawever, as 


to the judicious botaniſt, it has not prevented. errors. 
acer, 4 575 Egineta, and mary others, have ſuppoſed;the 


4 e ſame with woad, or iſatis, a plant uſed] 
Jing blue, _ not at all anſwering to the characters given 


of the 


* 


| CYNANTHEMIS, in botany, a name given 


and inflated; the mouth is open; the upper lip is reflex, ob 


IUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given by many authors] 


„ a name given by the antient Greeks to a. 
they uſed to dye woollen things yellow, and} 


he] 
he 


CYN 


CYMINALIS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
gentian, the plant whoſe rogt is the fine bitter drug of that 


name. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 

CYMONIDES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by antient 
writers to a ſtone which, they ſay, at certain times, became 
pregnant, and brought forth other ſtones. I hey called it al- 
ſo cymanites, enc)monites, and encumenis. It is generally ſuppoſed 
that they meant the eagle-ſtone by this name; but their de- 
ſcriptions of it agree much better with the ſparry incruftations 
on the tops of grottos. They ſuppoſed this to poſſeſs great 
virtues in promoting delivery. | 

CYNAPIUM, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authars for the 
* hemlock, or, as we call it in Engliſh foo!”s pa» fey. Rupp. 

7. Jen, 228. | 

CYNANCHE, and Lycnaxcne,in medical writers, an inflam- 
mation of the inner muſcles of the larynx, accompanied with 
a difficulty of breathing, and a continual fever, ſo called be- 
cauſe it is frequently incident to dogs, and wolves. Blancard. 

b 
thors to the cotula fatida, or ſtinking mayweed. G 
Ind. 2. See CorurA. 

CYNANTHROPIA, a term uſed far madneſs given by a dog, 
wherein the paticnt flies light, or any thing that is bright, and 
fears water, and trembles at the fight and remembrance of it. 
It procceds uſually from a poiſonous bite, or the like, of ſome 
mad creature, as a dog, a wolf, &c. Blancard. 

CYNARA, in botany, a name generally efteemed ſynonymous 
with the word cenara, but erroneouſly ; the cinara being pro- 
perly the artichoak, and the cy»ara the chardoon, or ſome other 
thiſtle nearly allied to the artichoak kind, of which the antient 
Grecks eat the young and blanched ſtalks, as we do the 
chardoons. Galen has gone a great way, indeed, towards the 
confounding the two plants together, by accuſing the people of 
his time for corruptly writing the word cinara, when it was 
originally written cyzara but antiquity refuſes to join in this. 
Se pater Paphius who lived in the time of Alexander the Great, 
we find writes c:zara, as Athenzus affirms ; and Ptolemy Eu- 
ergetes, who was a ſcholar of Ariſtarchus, calls it by the ſame 
name cinara, not cynare. Many of the fame authors, who con- 
ſtantly write the name of the artichoak cinara, alſo write the 
name qua, as belonging to another plant; and they ſeem to 
have different etymologies, the word cinuara being derived from 
an iſland of the ſame name, where the Greeks — the wild 

plants of the artichoak grow very plentifully, and the char- 
doon of the Greeks being called cynara, as it dog's thiſtle, 

CYNEBOTE, the ſame with cexegild. Sec CEXEOU B. 

CYNOCEPHALUS, in zoology, the name of one of the gene- 

ra of monkeys which have a long noſe, and reſemble a dog a- 
bout the head. Theſe bave all tails, ſome longer, ſome ſhorter, 
and are what we call in Engliſh baboons. There are ſeveral 
| ſpecies of theſe, ſome of which are very large. ONT 


ſome au- 
. Emac. 


| CYNODES a, and CyxoREx1s, a canine appetite, Blan- 


card. See CANINE gfpetite, and Bultuv, Cel. 
CYNOGLOSSDM, in botany. Sce Houxps-Toxoue; 
CrNnogLossI radix, hoyund's-tongue re:t, in the materia medica, 
is emollient, anodyne, and narcotic; it is alſo gently aſtringent, 
and is eſteemed a good medicine in catarrhs, diarthceas;dyfente- 
ries, and hæmorrhages of all kinds; alſo in the fluor albus, and 


onorrhœa. 
oy NOGLOSSUS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh common in 
the Mediterranean fea, and brought to market at Rome, Ve- 
nice, and elſewhere. It much reſembles the ſoal-fiſh, but is 
not of half that bigneſs, and conſiderahly ſhorter in proportion 
to its breadth. It is alſo of a whiter hue; the ſcales are arger; 
and the anus is ſituated, not in the ſide of che body, but in its 
under part. Its mouth is very large; its teeth ſharp; and its 
eyes placed very near each other. It is a much worſe fiſh for 
the table than the ſoal. Geſner, p. 788. ego 19 
.CYNOQLUCOS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the an- 
tient writers to a creature which had the ſhape partly of a dog, 
and partly of a wolf, and was generated, according to their 
accounts, by a mixture of thoſe two ſpecies of animals in co- 
pulation, as the leocrocotta was, between the byzna/ and li- 


oneſs. See LEocroTTA. | ue 
CYNOMORIDM, a name given hy Micheli, and continued by 
| genus of plants, the characters of which are 


Linnæus, to a 


theſe: it produces ſeparate male and female flowers, but they 
and almoſt cloſe to one another, in the ſame amentum or ear. 
In the male flowers the general cup is an erect amegtum, im- 
bricated on every ſide, and compoſed of oblong, erect, trunca- 
ted ſquammæ, each containing one flower, and formed nar- 
row at the bottom, and gibbous on one ſide, and hollow on 
the o her;; there are no petals, and in the midſt there ariſes, 


. _ 


plant with the Item 
bene like the aum, or flax, and flowers like the gew/fa,, or 


by way of a ſtamen, one firm and (trait filament, longer than 
the cup, and crowned, with a double apex. In che female 
flowers the common amentum is the ſame as in the male, but 
Ae The gen ofthe edi ingots, ee 
t. ITbe germen of is ; the ſtyle is in 
8 Aae * length of — che Rigmais gre e, 
the ſeed is lin naked. Lianei Gedi, Plant. p. 444. 
eee io e S be avon] 
| Ee ies an 15 { . 
CYNOPHONTIS, ue, in antiquity; a feſtival obſerved in 
the dog-days at Argos, and fo called ans Tv; xwa; Gorw, i. E. 
from killing dogs; becauſe it was uſual on this day to kill all 
the dogs they met with. Pott. I. 2. c. 20. 
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CYNORRHODON, the deg-roſe, the common wild briar, or 
wild white-roſe, the fruit of which is the hip, ſo common in 
our hedges. Mont. 51. * a 
CYNOSBATOS, in botany, a word uſed as the name of diffe- 
rent ſhrubs by different authors. It is now generally uſed as 
the name of the wild, or dog-roſe; but ſome authors have ap- 
/ plied it to the common bramble ; others to the oxycanthus, 
and others to the caper buſh. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
- The fruit of the wi/d roſe is the hip, uſed in conſerve, and ſaid 
to be good in diſorders of the breaft, &c. Quinc. Pharm. 
CYNOSPASTOS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the piony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. : 
CYNOSURUS, dog's-tail, in botany, a kind of graſs called 


E 


ny flowers, and is bivalve, the valves being ſlender, point- 

el, and equal in ſize; the flower is made of two valves, 

che exterior one is long, hollow, and bearded ; the interior 
plain, and naked. The ftamina are three capillary filaments ; 
the antherz are oblong ; the germen of the piſtillum is of 
a turbinated form; the ſtyles are two in number, hairy 
and crooked ; the ſtigmata are fingle; the flower does not 
- open, but nicely encloſes the ſeed, which is fingle, of an 
oblong ſhape, and pointed at both ends. Linne: Gen. Pl. 
p. 13. 

CYNOZOLOS, in botany, a name given by ſome of the 
old Greek writers, and, from them, copied by Pliny, and 
the Latins, to expreſs the black chameleon thiſtle, a 14 
ous plant which it was a n to diſtinguiſh per- 
fectly from the plant called the white chamzleon thiſtle, 
which was a ſafe and eſculent plant. | 

CYPERUS. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, this is a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are, that the cup is 
an imbricated ſpike, the ſeveral ſcales of which are ſome- 
what bent, of an oval figure, and boat-like form; and ſerve 
to keep the flowers ſeparate. It has no petals ; the ſtami- 
na are three extremely ſhort filaments; and the antherz are 
, and furrowed ; the en of the piſtillum is ex- 
tremely ſmall ;' the ſtyle is -like, and very long ; the 
ſtigmata are three, and of a capillary form; it has proper- 
ly no fruit but a fingle, three-cornered, pointed, and naked 

| ſeed. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 15. Linnæi Gen. Plant. 
a 12. | | 

Coranns root, in the materia medica, the name of a root uſed 
in medicine, of which there are two kinds, the long and 
the round z the long coyperus is of our own growth; the 
round, when genuine, we have from the Eaſt-Indies, but 
what is uſually ſold is the root of a baſtard kind, common 
about our own ditches, and called by authors, by way of di- 
ſtinction from the Indian kind cyperus retundus noffras. 
Thelndian, round cyperus is a knobbed root, full of ſmall ſpecks 
and tubercles, brown on the outſide, and py within, of a 
- Nightly ſweet ſmell, and of an acrid taſte. e long cyperus is 
an oblong root, covered with a great number of fibres, not eafily 
broke,of a duſky brown without,and a pale bright grey within, 
of an acrid taſte, and very agreeable ſmell, when freſh and 8 
The plants which produce them both, grow in places, 
and have leaves and flowers in ſome meaſure reſembling the 
water graſſes, which from their reſemblance to theſe, are com- 
monly called cyperus graſſes. They are both poſſeſſed of the 


| 


ſame virtues, and cure ill ſcented breaths, and are good in ne- | 


phritic diſorders, and in colics, and in diſorders of the womb. 
They are taken either in powder, or decoction. Pomet's Hiſt, 
of drugs, p 333 ett | 
roots of are attenuants, and deobſtruents, promote 
_ urine, and the menſes, are good ſtomachics, and ſerviceable in 
the firſt ſtages of the'dropſy. this . 
CYPHOMA, Cvrnos, and Cvrnhosis, in medical writers, an 
- incurvation of the ſpine, forming a crookedneſs of the back. 
'  Blancard. in voc. | 8 
CYPHON, , in antiquity, a kind of puniſhment uſed by the 
. Athenians ;. it was a collar made of wood, ſo called becauſe 


it-conftrained the criminal who had this puniſhment inflicted | 


on bim to bow down his head. Pott. Arch. Græc. I. 1. c. 25, 
Tenne o | 
CYPRESS, (Cycl.) cupreſſus, in botany. - SeeCuyressvs. 
Cypreſs nut is a very powerful aſtringent and balſamic. In di- 
_ arrhoeas, and dyſenteries, there is ſcarce any ſimple medicine 
. _ preferable to it. It is alſo ſaid to be a good febrifuge ; but at 
= is little regarded in the 2 | 


The opreſi tres, though found in moſt of our old rdens, | 


is, at preſent, leſs regarded than it really deſeryes. It adds a 

conſidetable beauty to wilderneſſes, or clumps of evergreens. 
But, beſides this, it aught to be cultivated on account of its 
valuable wood. See the Cyciop di. We 


| All the ſpecies of rei are propagated from ſeeds : theſe 


ould be ſown early in the ſpring, on a bed of warm, dry, 
ſandy earth, which ſhould be levelled very ſmooth. If the wea- 


* ; — an 


taking care not to waſh the ſeeds out of the ground: in about 
a month's time, the plants will appear above-ground, which 
ought to be kept free of weeds. After remaining two year 
in this bed, they may be tranſplanted into a nurſery : the beg 
ſeaſon for removing them is in April, on a cloudy day tha 
ſeems to threaten rain; and, in taking them out of the ſeeq. 
bed, the roots ſhould be preſerved entire, with a bal] of earth 
to each plant. When they have teen three or four years in the 
nurſery, they may be planted out for good ; and, if deſign. 
ed for timber, the diſtance of eighteen or twenty feet ſhould 
be allowed every way around them. They muſt be well 
watered at firſt to ſettle the earth to their roots, which 
ought to be frequently repeated, if the weather prov 
Miller's Garden. Pick. l | W 
CYPRIANUS, in ichthyology, the name given by Ariſtotle to 
the carp. He has alſo called it cyprinos, and Athenæus, Oppi- 
an, and many other of the Greek writers uſe indifferently the 
one, or the other of the words. See CV PRINVUs. 
CYPRINUS, in the Artedian ichthyology. The name of ; 
very extenſive genus of fiſhes, comprehending what have been 
before eſteemed many different genera; the characters are 
theſe : the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide contains three 
bones; the whole mouth is ſmooth and toothleſs, but low 
down in the jaws there are two hard and ſerrated bones, which 
ſerve as teeth, and over againſt theſe, there is one ſoft oval 
bone to anſwer them. The air bladder is as it were tied with 
a thread in the middle, and ſo divided into two parts. The 
fiſh is of the malacopterygious kind, and the two jaws are uſu- 
ally of the ſame length, but ſometimes the lower one is ſome- 
what longer than the upper. Artedi Gen. Piſc. 3. 
The ſpecies of this comprehenſive genus are theſe: 1. The 
—_— with the iris of the eye, and the fins of the belly, and 
the anus, uſually red. This is the common roach called mat 
by theSwedes. 2. The cyprinus with the iris, and all the fins and 
tail red. This is the fiſh called ſarfand routag by the Swedes; the 
whole back is convex, and the pinna ani has fourteen bones; the 
vertebrz of this fiſh are thirty-ſeven in number. 3. The five 
inch cyprinus, with twenty- five bones in the pinna ani. This 
is the fiſh called b;orko, or biorkra, ſometimes the iork-fiſh by 
the Swedes ; the iris is of a ſilvery colour, and the fiſh was ne- 
ver deſcribed till Artedi met with it. 4. The cprinus with a 
yellow iris, and with thirty-ſeven bones in the pinna ani. This 
is called by the Swedes faren; the back is ſomewhat ſharp in 
the fore-part, and the belly, toward the anus, is alſo ſharp ; the 
fins are all of a hoary appearance, and the number of the ver- 
tebrz is forty-four. 5. The broad and thin cyprinus, with for- 
3 in the pinna ani. This is the ballerus of authors; 
iris is of a ſilvery colour; all the fins are white; the length 
is ſeldom ſo much as a ſpan. 6. The mucous cyprinus, of a 
black colour all over, having the end of the tail even, not fork- 
ed. This is the fiſh called by authors the finca, or tench ; the 
iris is red, and the linea lateralis is curved, 7. The oyproms 
with twenty bones in the back fin, and the fide line ſtrait. 
This is the fiſh called the caraſſius by authors; the back is ſome- 
what acute in the anterior part, and the pinna ani has ten 
bones : the whole body of the fiſh is of a yellowiſh colour, and 
the upper jaw is longer than the under. 8. The gpr- 
nus with four cirri, with little hooks on the third bone of the 
back fin, and the pinna ani. This is the carp, or cyprizus ne- 


cirri at the mouth, hy the fide lines being ſtrait, and by the 
back fin having from twenty-three, to twenty-four bones; the 
vertebræ are thirty-ſeven. 9. The two inch ꝙprinus, with 
red iris, and nine bones in the pinna ani, This is called by 
theSwedes the mud, bud, or ſkitſpilig ; the body is long and thick, 
and the back convex. 10. The five inch ſpotted gpri” 
with the oppor BY longer than the under, and with two cn 

at the mouth. is is the gudgeon, or gobius fluviatis. 11, 
rinus with the upper jaw longer than the under, with four 
cirri, and with ſeven bones in the pinn4ani. This is the bar- 
bel. 12. The oblong, large-ſcaled ꝙprinus, with eleven bones 
in the pinna ani. his is the chub, or chevin, the capito, Of 
cephalus of authors ; the ſcales are large, and angular, and the 
upper jaw is longer than the under. 13. The oblong 977” 
nus, with a filvery iris, and white fins. This is called 24 
the Swedes; the pinna ani has eleven bones, and the length 9 
the fiſh is ſix or ſeven inches. 14. The gprinus with a 0 
low iris, with the belly fins and pinna ani, red. This rer 
ad by the Swedes ; the pinna ani has thirteen bones; the 10 

back is convex, and the belly flat; the ſcales are large, 
the linea lateralis curved; the length is fifteen, of 1x 
inches; the body is very thick, and the. vertebr® 758. 
number forty- one. 15. The cyprinus with a naſiform Hy 
very prominent, and with fourteen bones in the ru : 
This is the aſus of authors; its belly is broad, and = 
all. the fins of the under part of the body are yy 
rediſh ; the ſcales are large ; the lateral line runs 4 * 
che belly ; the peritoneum is blackiſh: it is anver gg, 
breeds in April. 16. The cyprinus with us fe 
with a back, and with twenty-four bones in and was 
na ani. This fiſh js, called wimber by the Swedes, f huge 

| never deſcribed till Artedi met with it; the ſcales a7 
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| the belly is acute near the anus; the ventral fins we ae, 
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Pliny mentions no other cytiſus than that of Dioſcorides, 
which was the common kind cultivated by the Greeks and 
Romans, as a food for cattle: he ſays, it was raiſed by ſeed, 

and came to its perfection in three r. 
thered in the ſpring juſt after the time of its flowering; he 
adds, that this was uſually the office of children, or old wo- 


men, unfit for other work, and was the cheapeſt 
offices of huſbandry. It is eaſy to conceive that ſuch a ſhrub 
as the «c<y#i/us of I heophraſtus, with a wood as firm as the 
heart of oak, and hard as ebony, did not come to perfection 
in three years fromthe ſowing; nor could any more be cut up 
boys and old women, than eaten by — when taken up. 
here were, therefore, two kinds of ꝙtiſus among the an- 
tients, the one ſown cultivated as food for cattle, the other 
a wild tree, or ſhrub,..growing in woods, and being larger 
than the ſown kind. Dioſcorides, and Pliny, deſcribe the firſt, 
and Theophraſtus alone the latter, except that Pliny has now 
and then taken a ſentence from Theophraſtus, when he men- 
tions the cytiſus occaſionally among other hard woods, and 
placed it to the account of his manured ꝙtiſus. 
Ovid, indeed, where he mentions the cytiſus as a wild wood 
ſhrub, certainly means this kind mentioned by Theophraſtus: 
Nec tenuis cytiſus curtave tinus abeft. 


of all the 


' tural objeQon that culture could never make ſuch a dl 


ſas were the ſame ſpecies of ſhrub, only altered 


CYZICUM urmor, a ſpecies of marble fo called by the 5 


CZEMER, in medicine, a name given by the people of Hun- 


And Columella* acknowledges'both kinds, It may ſeem a na- 


CZE 


in this plant, as that it ſhould be hard and black in 25 = 
in its wild fate, and ſoft and white in the cultivans "ob 
But we are not to ſuppoſe that the cultivated and will 
ſtates. The antients were not ſo accurate in del ne tw 
later botanical writers have been ; and if a wood 58 
ſome reſpects, reſembled their manured ꝙtiſus, they w — 
call it by that name, though it had not all the genertal G. 
rafters to make it the ſame.—* Columella, de R. R. l. 9. . 


tients from the great uſe made of it by a ſtatuary calleg 


Cyzicus. It was white, with fine narrow veins of bla 


was called alſo Proconngſum marmor. See PROCON 
marmor. 


at and ſome of the 1 nations, to a very trou- 
e 


ome diſtemperature of wriſts, and lower part of the 
arms, to which the people of this part of the world are 
ſubject. It conſiſts in a tumor not hard, but very painful tg 
the touch, The general method of Cure, is, by giving fr 
a ſtrong emetic, and then confining the patient to his bed, 
and to the uſe of ſudoriſics, which in ſome days carry it of, 
Phil. Tran Ne 243. 
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In the Italian muſic, intimates that, in thorough baſſes, 
the treble or deſcant ought to play alone; as I does the 
| fender, and B the baſs. *Bro//ard. Dict. Muſ. in Voc. 


DC, in the Italian muſic, an abbreviation of Da Capo, 1. e. 


from the head or beginning: theſe words or letters are common 
Iy met with at the end of rondeaus, or ſuch airs and tunes as 
end with the firſt ſtrain, and intimate that the ſong is to be 
begun again, and ended with the firſt part. Bro. Dict. Muſ. 
in Voc. 
in ichthyology, a name given by the Engliſh to a ſmall 
"I of the As kind, called 1 the Paſſer Aſper 
and Limanda. Sce PASSER ASPER and PLEURON ECT ES. 
DABUH, a name given by the Arabs to the Hyæna. See 
Hy x NA. Hofm. Lex. univ. 
DACE, in ichtxyology, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called by 
authors the Leuciſcus. According to the new ſyſtem of Ar- 


Albicula and Albicilla. See LEUCISCUs. 
This fiſh is extremely common in our rivers, and gives the 
expert angler great diverſion. The Dace will bite at any fly; 
but he is more than ordinarily fond of the Stone Caddis, or 
May-fly, which is plentiful in the latter end of April and the 
whole month of May. Great quantities of theſe may be ga- 
thered among the reeds or ſedges by the water - ſide, and on 
the kawthorn-buſhes near the waters. Theſe are a large and 
handſome bait; but as they laſt only a ſmall part of the year 
in ſeaſon, recourſe is to be had to the Ant- fly. Of theſe the 
black ones, found in large mole-hills or ant-hills, are the beſt. 
Theſe may be kept alive a long time in a bottle, with a little 
of the earth of the hill and ſome roots of graſs; and they are 
in ſeaſon throughout the months of June, July, Auguſt, and 
September. The beſt ſeaſon of all is when they ſwarm, which 
is in the end of July, or beginning of Auguſt; and they may 
be kept many months in a wooden veſſel, waſhed out with a 
ſolution of honey and water, even longer than with the earth 
and graſs-roots in the vial ; tho' that is the moſt convenient 
method to be taken with a ſmall parcel, taken for one day's 
fiſhing. In warm weather this fiſh very ſeldom refuſes a fly 
at the top of the water; but at other times he muſt have the 
bait ſunk to within about three inches of the bottom. The 
winter fiſhing for Dace requires a very different bait : This is 
a white maggot with a rediſh head, which is the produce of 
the eggs of the Beetle, and is turned up with the plough in 
great abundance. A parcel of theſe put in any veſſel, with 
the earth they were taken in, will keep many months, and are 
an excellent bait. 
Small Dace may be put into a glaſs-jar with freſh water, 
and there preſerved alive for a long time, if the water be pro- 
perly changed. They have been obſerved to eat nothing but 
the animalcula in the water. They will grow very tame by 
degrees. Vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 478. p. 23. ſeq. 
DACOLITHUS, in zoology, a name given by many to à ſmall 


Cobitis barbatula aculeata by Ray and others. It is a ve 
{mall fiſh, ſeldom exceeding two, or at the utmoſt three 


of its body: Its back is of a duſky brown, ſpotted with black; 
and its belly yellow. It has two beards on each fide of the 
upper jaw; and on the coverings of the gill has, on each ſide, 
two prickles, or a double-pointed ſharp hook, by means of 
which it moves itſelf about among the ee is fiſh loves 
ow waters with a ſtoney bottom, and ſpawns in May and 
June, Willughbys Hiſt. Pit. p. 266. 


here is another ſpecies of this fiſh, which has ten beards 


ACTY 


* among the antient phyſicians, a medicine uſed to pro- 
By e vomiting. It was a fort of topical application, and is de- 
cried at large by Oribaſius. 
et oy to have begun from the common practice of thruſting 
de unger down the throat, to provoke the ſtomach to caſt up 
ns contents. 
* not do alone, to rub it over with a preparation of 
Fü or with the crude juice of the root of the plant: 
* is had no effect, the next method was to take eight or 
2 gooſe-feathers, and, [upon them over with ſome medi- 
ves il. they thruſt theſe, as far as was neceſſary, down the 
wha And when all theſe failed, they uſed the Dattylethra, 
ks: 8 made of ſome kind of ſoft leather ſowed together, 
moths ten or twelve digets in nas, 8 and of the ſhape of a 
| 8 7 yy filled with wool to the length of ſix digets, 
e re 
rib A ide to be adapted to the finger; then they 
ths = - 2 neceſſary into the ſtomach. Orilaſ. Collect. 
DACTYLDS, in | 
Var. 


tedi, this is a ſpecies of the os {wary ; and it is called by ſome | 


hſh, a ſpecies of the Loach, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


inches in length. Its head is broader and flatter than the reſt |. 


about its mouth, and otherwiſe reſembles this. There is an 


rer. that they ſwallow little ſtones, and they have hence be the Lyncurius of the antients. For other meanings of the 
5. German name ſignifying Stone-ſwallowers, or Stone-biters. | word, ſee DacTyL, Cycl. 


one of the medicinal oils, and introduced |. 


I in ichthyology, a name uſed by many authors for | DAGUS. See De1s. 


the ſolen or razor-fiſh, ſuppoſed to be the Da&ylus of Pliny, to 
which he attributes a quality of being luminous in the dark: but 
Mr. Reaumur has obſerved, that the common ſolen or razor- fiſh 
has no ſuch quality; but that the ph, or, as the French 
call it, the dai! has: and therefore it {ollows either that the 
pholas is the Dadtylus of Pliny, or elſe that this author has at- 
tributed to one ſpecies of fiſh what is the peculiar property of 
another. What Pliny has recorded of them is, that they 
ſhine in the dark; and that they ſhine the more brightly in 
proportion to their having more water; that their light is ſcen 
in peoples mouths while they are eating them ; and that the 
drops of water which fall from them upon the hands and the 
cloaths of perſons who eat them, have the ſame ſhining qua- 
lity. The ſhell of this creature is not at all luminous, but 
only its body and juices; and in this it is no way allied to 
ſome kinds of fiſh, which are known to have the quality of 
ſhining in the dark, ſince they never ſhine till they are in a 
ſtate of decay, and in part rotten z whereas theſe have their 
luminous quality at all times, even when gull taken out of the 
ſea, The glow-worm has only a part of its body luminous, 
but the ph, is luminous all over, and is equally ſo in every 
part : and when the fiſh is taken whole out of the ſhell, gnd 
laid in a dark place, every part of its ſurface ſhines with a 
very bright light : neither is the light peculiar to the external 
ſurface of the fiſh, but common to the whole body; for if it 
be wounded tranſverſely, or longitudinally, the cut parts are 
equally luminous with the other ſurfaces. 
The pholas is therefore a true natural phoſphorus, and, like the 
artificial phoſphorus of urine, it renders every thing luminous 
that it is rubbed againſt. It is ſcarce poſſible for the fingers 
to touch them without becoming luminous; and, according to 
Pliny, they muſt, if, eaten, make the lips, tongue, teeth, and 
every other part of the mouth which they touch, luminous in 
the dark. Mr. Reaumur obſerved of this fiſh, that when 
freſh caught it abounds with water, and that this water natu- 
rally drops away in the handling it; and, according to Pliny's 
Juſt obſervation, theſe very drops of water are luminous. 
The light which this fiſh gives to bodies that touch it, is not of 
any longcontinuance, but remains only while they are wet. Mr. 
Reaumur obſerved, that the light upon his fingers grew fainter 
and fainter by degrees as they dried; and that on dipping them 
in water to waſh them, it brightened up again. This author 
was encouraged by this to attempt ſome way of keeping the 
fiſh, ſo as to make it a phoſphorus ready for uſe at pleaſure ; 
but this did not ſucceed to his wiſhes. His firſt trial was by 
drying the fiſh, which loſt its luminous property as it loſt its 
natural moiſture ; but after four or five days, on being wetted, 
became ſomewhat luminous again. This light however was 
but very faint, in compariſon of the natural one in the vigo- 
rous ſtate of the animal; and all his other trials ſucceeded 
worſe than this. 
In the ſummer months, the fiſh may be kept ſeveral days freſh, 
and with their luminous property; but as they begin to decay, 
they gradually loſe it. It ſeems alſo, that there being ſome dead 
ones among the living, would make them loſe their luminous 
quality, even in that which is their very beſt ſtate; It is well 
known, that the pholas lives in holes within ſtones, from 
whence it cannot get out; and Mr. Reaumur cauſing ſome of 
theſe {tones to be taken up, in which on breaking, there ap- 
ared to be ſome dead ones, and ſome alive, found that the 
iving fiſh from theſe ſtones had not their luminous property, 
which ſeemed as it were extinguiſhed by the dead = ſtinking 
ones. Mem. Acad. Par. 1723. 
DacTvYLus Idæus in natural hiſtory, a name given by many 
authors to the Belemnites; ſuppoſed erroneouſly by many, to 


LETHRA, or DacTyYL1THRA, Jaxrv>:6;a, Jaxrwntfa, | DZEDALA, Jada, in antiquity, two feſtivals in Bœotia, one 


of which was obſerved by the Platæans at Alalcomenus, 
where was the largeſt grove in all Bœotia. Here they aſſembled, 
and expoſing to the open air pieces of ſodden gelb, carefull 

obſerved whither the crows that came to feed upon them took 
their flight, and then hewed down all thoſe trees on which any 


The next ſtep to this was, when the finger | of them alighted, and formed them into ſtatues, which by the 


antient Greeks were called Dædala. | 
The other ſolemnity was by far the greateſt and moſt remark- 
able of the two, being celebrated only once in fixty years. 
F or the ceremonies obſerved in it, ſee Pott. Arch Fi 3 
2. c. 20. | 
DADIS, aa. de, among the Greeks, a ſolemn feſtival that laſted 
three days, during all which time torches were kept burning, 
which gave occaſion to the name. Pott. Archæol. Grac. I. 2. 
c. 20. | His te . wel 
DASION, aa in antient chronology, the Macedonian name 
for the Athenian month Anthefterion, which was the ſixth of their 
year, and anſwered to the latter part of our November and 
eginning of December. See ANTHES1ER10N and MoxNTH. 
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DAIE, in zcology, a name under which Nieremberg has de- pipe, will take fire at the approach of the flame of 

ſcribed a bird of the ſize of a pigeon, which, he ſays, lays It uſually happens, that in removing the binds » © 
forty or fifty eggs, each as large as that of a gooſe, but having | bladder in other places, after ſome of the air i; ( 5 preſs the 
no white: theſe eggs, he ſys, as well as the bird itſelf, are | the fire is ſucked into the bladder: in this caſe % ate out, 
commonly eaten, and are called by the Indians Tapwn; and | - remaining air in the bladder at once, and goes off with - wo 
that it digs a hole in the ſand in a ditch-bottom, and there lent exploſion, like the report of a gun. nen 
lays, and leaves the eggs covered with ſand to be hatched by | One thing very worthy of notice in the cour 

the ſun. Ray's Ornithol. App. p. 29. ment, 1s, that the air which ſucceſſively fills ſeveral blad 
Mr. Ray declares all this to be falſe and fabulous, and is of | during the time of the efferveſcence, muſt have bee Jes 
opinion that there is no ſuch bird in nature; for though there 2 de novo out of the mixture, or elſe ——— 2 
are ſome birds which lay eggs very large in proportion to their eing locked up in the wy of the metal in an unelaſtick Yay 
y . 


ſe of this ex Y 


own ſize, as the wild ſwan, and ſome of the ſmaller water- | This experiment will eaſily explain a very probable cauſ 
fowls, *yet theſe birds lay only one ſuch egg; not to mention | earthquakes and volcanos, and all other fery eruptions 0 "So 
the great improbability of any egg being without a white. the earth; ſince by this it appears, that nothing more 7 1 
DAILE, in a ſhip, the trough wherein the water runs over the] fary to form them than an intervention of iron, with a Vinh. 
decks. | lick acid, and water. Now iron is generally found accom a 
DAIS. See Dxrs. gr. | nied with ſulphur, and common ſulphur may be analyſed ; < 
DAISY, Great Darisy. See LEUCANTHEMUM. an inflammable oil, and an acid liquor, like oil o virial 


DAKER Hen, in zoology, the Engliſh name for the ortygo- This acid therefore in the bowels of the earth, by being di 
metra, a bird of the gallinaceous kind, ſomewhat reſembling | luted with a little water, becomes a menſtruum ena p 
the quail, and called by the Italians the king of the quails, Re] acting upon iron, as above deſcribed ; and an efferveſcens 
delle quaglie. It is larger than the quail, and is common in | and inteſtine heat and tumult muſt be the conſequence The 
Ireland, and in ſome of the northern counties of England. | air which comes from the mixture is rarified ; and by = 


Ray's Ornithol. p. 122. See ORTYGOMETRA. much the more it is compreſſed by the incumbent earth, b 
DAKIR, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for the twentieth part of a laſt | ſo much the more its impetus will, at length, be increaſed * 
of hides. | unlimited degree, and like gunpowder it will cauſe exploſions, 


According to the ſtatute 51 Hen. 2. De compoſitione ponderum| and make earthquakes and eruptions. Nor does there alway; 
& menſurarum, a laſt of hides conſiſts of twenty Dakirs, and need the acceſs of fire to ſet theſe vapours to work ; for "0 
every Datir of ten hides. But by 1 Jac. cap. 33. one /aft of air in the bladders, if it have been very much heated, will ot 
hides or ſkins is twelve dozen. See DicKER. itſelf take fire as ſoon as it is brought into contact with the 

DALEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the charac-| external air. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 442. p. 282. and 286. 
ters of which are theſe: the cup is ſmall, one leaved, and] The German miners think themſelves not qualified for 
divided into five ſegments. The corolla is compoſed of five] their buſineſs, if they are not able to make their weſther 
petals, which are unequal; four of 'them being oblong, ob- as they expreſs it; that is, to cure their damps. Theſe - 
tuſe, ſtrait, hollow, and equal in ſize; and the fifth, which] of various kinds in their mines; ſome ſo ſtrong that they ſuf- 
ſtands above, ſmaller than the others. The ſtamina are ten focate the workmen ; others .leſs violent, and only making 
diadelphous filaments ; the antheræ are roundiſh ; the ger- them faint, without doing them any farther hurt, unleſs they 
men of the piſtil is oval, and terminates in a pointed ſtylus of | are ſo imprudent as to continue a long time in the place. The 
the length of the ſtamina ; the ſtigma is ſimple ; the it is common way of curing the damp is by letting the air in and 
an oval bivalve pod, conſiſting of only one cell, and containing | out, and cauſing a circulation in it. They ſometimes have 
only one ſeed. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 336. cured very conſiderable damps by blowing, br many days to- 

DAMASONIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, gether, with large bellows : but the ordinary method of work- 
called by moſt authors by a very improper name, flarry- headed] ing is by means of long tubes communicating with the air 
water-plantain. The characters of the genus are theſe : the above, by means of which they have continual freſh air, and 
flower is of the roſaceous kind, uſually conſiſting of three | are able to work on as far as they pleaſe. Some of the cuni- 

leaves, diſpoſed in a fort of circular form. From the flower, culi of theſe mines are five hundred fathoms long; and in the 
cup ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes a ſtar-faſhioned fruit, ſilver trinity-mine by Sebemnitz, there is a paſſage quite thro' 
conſiſting of ſeveral capſules, and containing oblong ſeeds. a very large hill, coming out on the oppoſite ſide to that where 
There are only two known ſpecies of Damaſonium: 1. The] it enters. The tubes always anſwer very well in the horizon- 
common Damaſonium, called /tarry-headed water-plantain : and | tal cuts; but not in the perpendicular ones, when they go to 
2. The great American Damaſonium, with plantain leaves, | great depths: in theſe they place a tube all the way down by 
yellow flowers, and a globoſe fruit. one ſide, and they then fit a piece of wood-work to the fize o 

DAMATRIUS, in antient chronology, the Bœotian name of the |, the hole or cut; and ſeveral times in a day they are forced to 
Athenian month Pyanepſion, which was the fifth of their year, | thruſt this down, in order to force up all the foul ait that is 
and correſponded to the latter part of our October and begin- | in the pit by the tube, to give room for freſh air in its place. 
ning of November. See PyAxRPSLON and MonTa. Phil. Tranſ. NY, 48. 

DAMIER, in conchyliology, the name given by French natu- | In ſome of the coal-pits in the neighbourhood of Men- 
raliſts to that elegant ſpecies of voluta, the ſpots of which dip hills, fire-damps almoſt continually happen, ſo that great 
ſtand. in a chequered order, and reſemble the marks of a | numbers have been killed, maimed, and burnt by them. The 
draught or cheſs-board, that being the common ſignification | colliers however continue their work notwithſtanding, only 

of the word Damier. See VoLuTA. | uſing the cautions of renewing their air ey quick, and uling 

DAMPS, (Cycl.)—The pernicious damps in mines ſhew abun- | no candles in their work but thoſe of a fingle wick, and of 
dantly, that nature affords us inflammable air in ſome caſes; | ſixty or N to the pound; which notwithſtanding will 
and we have found by experiments that art can do the ſame, give as good a light there, as others of ten or twelve to the 
and that very probably on the ſame principles with the natural. | pound in other places. They always have the caution to place 
Sir James Lowther having collected the air of ſome of theſe | even theſe behind them, and never preſent them to the breaſt 
damps in bladders, preſerved it ſo well, that, when brought of the work. When any perſon is burnt by theſe damps, 

up to London, it would take fire at the flame of a candle, on | they preſently betake themſelves to a good fire, and, ſending 
being let out by the orifice of a piece of tobacco-pipe. for a large quantity of cows milk, they bathe the burnt places 
It is well known to all that are verſed in chymical experiments, with this while warm ; and afterwards the places will heal by 
that moſt metals emit a great quantity of ſulphureous vapours the common cooling ointments, and healing plaiſters. 8 
during the efferveſcence they undergo in the time of their ſo- In regard to the periodical returns of theſe damps, mentionce 
lutions in their reſpective menſtruums. On this principle Mr. | ſome, we find that by the caution of ſmall candles, uſed 5 
Maud founded his attempt of producing an inflammable air the colliers of theſe places, that there is a continual prope 
by art, like the natural one. It is obſerved that iron, while | in them to take fire at all times of the year; and though thele 
under ſolution with oil of vitriol, emits a very great quantity | works ſeldom do take fire, yet, as the colliers ſay, they ate 1 
of theſe vapours, which are very ſubtile, and nat eaſily con- | ſubje&to it in the violence of winter, and chiefly in a black fro! 
denſed. This vapour being received into bladders, in the ſame [| Thedanger of firing is alike both in wet and dry grounds, 
manner with the natural air of Sir James Lowther, took fire | are no fumes coming out at the "I of any ſhaft in 00 
in the ſame manner, on being let out in a ſmall ſtream, and] places, which will take fire at lighted torches or candles 0 5 

- anſwered all the phænomena of the natural kind. held over them. They ſometimes take fire of theml: . 
The exact method of preparing it is this: Take two drams of | and ſet fire to the coal of the mine: they ſeem to be . 
oil of vitriol, mix it with eight drams of common water; put | quently on or near the floor of the pits, as about their f : 

this into a glaſs with a flat bottom, about ten inches wide and and no current of. vapours, or wind, is to be met with at 5 

three deep, with a long neck. To this put in two drams of | mouths of the ſhafts by which they go down to theſe pits- * 
filings of iron. The ſolution inſtantly begins with great heat wet works there are many times bubbles en on wa 
"and ebullition, and vapours are copiouſly thrown up to the | face of the water, which will take fire if a can le be P 

top of the neck of the glaſs. Lute a bladder empty of air,-| them; but theſe, on a cloſe examination, do not om.” the 
and, with a tobacco- pipe faſtened in its neck: the fumes of | occaſioned by ſubterraneous vapours; but are o-. 8 ling 
the ſolution will ſoon fill up the bladder. When it is blown dropping of water from the roof of the mine, or my 4 
full, tie the neck faſt with a ſtring, and then put another in] in of pieces of coal. Theſe damps are commonly o e all 
its place; and ſo on, taking them away as faſt as they fill. in our coal-pits; but the lead-mines on Mendip-hills ar 

Tube air being afterwards let out at the hole of the tobacco- | ſometimes affected by them. Philoſ. Collect. p. 8. DANA, 
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ANACE, Aan, or Aavrzxn,, in antiquity, a coin 
NAE, or DAx Ack, 
oy ont among the barbarians, being ſomewhat more than 


s (See QBoLus Cyl.) This they put into the 
—＋ fly people, to pay for their paſſage over the river 


Acheron. Fitiſc. 


DANCRETA, in botany, a name given by the people of 


. lant which they uſe in diſorders of the head, 
_ ** ins; and — the decoction in the way of a 
= . Joby It is a ſpecies of bindweed, and is called by 
— convoloyulus qui nque folits Guineenſis 25 is non ſerratis, or 
the five-leaved Guinea bindweed with leaves not ſerrated. 
Caſpar Bauhine, in his Prodromus, deſcribes a ſpecies of 
hindweed growing in Egypt, which exactly agrees with this 
in all particulars, except that it is finely ferrated all round the 
«does of the leaves. Phil. Tranſ. N. 292. 

NANDELION, in botany. See Dexs Leox1s. 

DANELAGE. Sce Law,, Cycl. s 

DANGCANGHAC, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the 
people of the Philippine-iſlands to the heron. "The Spaniards 
call it gazza. It is the ſame ſpecies with that ſo common in 
Europe. See ARDEA. _ | 3 

DAPHNE, Aan, in mo_— a kind of divination, taken 
from the crackling of laurel-leaves thrown into the fire. Pott. 
Archzol. Græc. I. 2. c. 18. T. 1. p. 352. 5 N 

DAPHNEPHORIA, Jap. in antiquity, a novennial feſti- 
val, celebrated by the Bzotians in honour of Apollo. For 
the ceremonies uſed at this ſolemnity, ſee Pott. Archæol. Græc. 
I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 378. 

DAPHNIUS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone the 
veins of which repreſent the grain of the wood of the bay-tree, 
and which was. probably formed of the wood of that tree, 
impregnated with ſtony matter, in the manner of the other 
foſſil woods. 

DAPIFERAT, DariFERATUs, the office of dapifer. See 
DariFeR, Cycl. 

DAPPLE Bay, in the manege, is uſed for a horſe which has 
marks of a dark bay colour. Such are alſo called Bays a 

mirroir. 

Darren Black, in the manege, a black horſe, having ſpots 
or marks blacker and more ſhining than the reſt of his ſkin. 

DAPSILES Coronæ, among the Romans, a kind of crowns or 
garlands worn by the women, which covered their faces, and 
ſerved as a vail. Hof. Lex. in Voc. 

DARANI, in the Materia Medica, a word uſed by ſome of the 
old writers to expreſs the ſal armoniac of thoſe times, which 
was the ſame with our ſal gemmæ. 

DARDANARIUS, in antiquity, is uſed to ſignify an engrofler, 
or one that monopolizes any commodity. The name is de- 
rived from one Dardanus, famous for this praftice. Hof. 
Lex. in Voc. 

DARE, in ichthyology, an Engliſh name for the common dace, 
or leuciſcus. See DAcE and Levciscus. 

DARKENED Ram. See CaMERRA, Cycl. 

DARSINTI, in the Materia Medica of the antients, a name given 
by ſome to cinnamon. It is generally uſed by Aviſenna, Sera- 
pion, and the reſt of the Arabian phyſicians. It appears from 

the name, however, that the cinnamon of thoſe times was 
collected in the ſame manner as the xylocaſia, or caſſia lignea 
was ; that is, the bark was not ſtripped off from the branches, 
but the young branches were uſed, bark and all. It is thence 
it had this name among them, which expreſſes wood of China, 
not bark of China. Dar is a Perſian name for wood, and is 
borrowed by the Arabians on this occaſion. Dar Aiagan is 
the name of the aſpalathum, or roſe-wood, and ſignifies wood 

brought from Xixgan ; and in the ſame manner Dar is often 
prefixed to words, ſignifying that the ſubſtance meant by them 
is a wood. Many of the antients have confounded cinnamon 
and caſſia together; but Aviſenna always keeps them diſtinct. 
He always tranſlates the caſſia of Dioſcorides, Salicha; and the 
cinnamomum of the ſame author, Darſini. 

DARSIS, in medical writers, is uſed for an excoriation of the 
ſkin. Blancard. 

DARTS of Gnats. See the Article Gx Ar. 


U, in botany, a name given by Aviſenna and Serapion to 


a ſpecies of turpentine- tree, which the latter author calls the 
ring This grew up to a very large tree, and bore a much 
ager and more beautiful fruit than the common turpentine- 


tree. The tree itſelf was alſo more beautiful in the manner 


of its growth; and it had, in common with the ordinary tur- 
pentine-tree, the property of the ends of its leaves becoming 
red, which gave the whole a very beautiful appearance. 
Theopkraſtus ſeems to have mentioned this tree, tho' without 
ittinguiſhing it from the common turpentine-tree by any pe- 
culiar name: he ſays, that tho in Greece the turpentine- tree 
was but a ſhrub, yet in Syria and ſome other places it grew up 
no a large tree. And Rawwolf, in his Itinerary, tells us, 
| Vat beſide the common turpentine-tree known to us, there 

- two other ſpecies in Arabia; the one called at this time 

* Quibir, which, he ſays, bears the ſame ſort of fruit with 
we Piſtachia, but that it is larger and more round, and ſhort 


A Proportion to its thickneſs. This ſeems to be the Aldare of 


viſenna, which he characteriſes by the largeneſs of the fruit. | 


e other Arabian turpentine-tree, mentioned by Rawwolf, is 
"er, and is called Bout Saugier, or Seguir : this does not 


DAU 


the leaves, fruit, and properties of the turpentine-tree. Raw- 
tos Itinerary. 

DASYMMA, a ſuperficial inequality of the inner part of the 
eye-lids, accompanied with a redneſs, Blancard derives it from 
gabe, hirſutus. 

DATURA, in botany, a name given by many authors to the 
plant more uſually called Stramonium, or the thorn-apple. See 
STRAMONIUM. | 

DAVACA terre, a portion of land in Scotland fo called ; & 
apud priſcos Scotos, DAwach of Land, quod continet quatuor 
Aratra terræ, quorum unum quodgue trahitur octo bobus. Skene. 

DAUCI Semen, in the Materia Medica, the name of a ſeed uſed 
in many of the officinal preparations. The plant which pro- 
duces it is a ſort of myrrh1s, or chervill, called Daucus Creticus, 
or candy carrot, by the old authors ; but by the moderns Myr- 
rhis Annua ſemine ftriato, villeſo, imano. 

The leaves of this plant are finely divided, and hairy; the ſtalks 
ſender, and a foot high; and the flowers ſtand in umbells. The 
ſeeds are of a pale green, hairy and whitiſh, and ſomething like 
cummin-ſeed ; but not ſo long or large, or of ſo ſtrong a ſmell, 
but of an agreeable flavour, — held ſome time in the mouth. 
This ſeed being hairy, has very frequently little animalcules 
and duſt hanging to it; and this fault grows worſe, the longer 
it is kept, as the animals continue to eat the ſeed, and their 
excrements become mixed with it in large quantities. It 
ought therefore to be choſen new, plump and full, and very 
clean. Pomet's Hiſt. of Drugs, p. 5. 

It expels wind, and is good againſt cholics, pains of the 
womb, and in hyſterical complaints. 

DAUCUS, in botany, the name of a large genus of umbellifer- 

ous plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is 
of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral heart-faſhioned 
petals unequal in ſize, and diſpoſed in a circular form. The 
cup finally becomes a fruit, compoſed of two ſeeds furniſhed 
with long hairs in the manner of the eye-laſhes of animals. 
Tournefort, Inſt. p. 307. 
The ſpecies of Daucus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The common yellow-rooted Daucus, or yellow carrot. 
2. The Daucus with N roots and yellow- flowers. 3. Ihe 
orange - coloured-rooted garden Daucus, or carrot. 4. The 
white-rooted carrot. 5. The red-rooted carrot. 6. The 
common wild carrot, or birdſneſt. 7. The ſea Daucus, with 
ſhining leaves. 8. The viſcid or gummy ſea Daucus, with fine 
ſhining leaves. 9. The American Daucus, with ſhining leaves. 
10. The Spaniſh Daucus, with very large umbells. 11. The 
narrow-leaved cretic Daucus, with very long rays to the um- 
bell. 12. The annual Daucus, with flowers at all the knots 
of the ſtalk, called by authors the knotty Caucalis with rough 
ſeeds. 13. The little annual Daucus, with red flowers, called 
by ſome the red-flowered Caucalis : and 14. The little annual 
7 dren with white lowers. Tournefort, Inſt. p. 308. 

Davcvus Sativus, the carrot. There are two or three ſorts 
of this plant cultivated for the uſe of the kitchen ; and theſe 
are ſown at ſeveral different ſeaſons of the year, to afford a 
ſupply of young roots, in all ſeaſons, for the table. 

The ſeaſon for 1 them, for the earlieſt crop, is ſoon after 
Chriſtmas. They ſhould be ſown in an open ſituation, but 
near a wall; though if they are ſown cloſe under it, they 
will be drawn up to ſeed too faſt, and ys no good roots : 
about eight inches diſtant is the propereſt place. 
They delight in a warm ſandy ſoil, which ſhould be light, and 
well dug to a good depth, that the roots may meet with no 
obſtruction in running down, which makes them grow forked, 
and ſhoot out lateral branches, eſpecially when the ground has 
been too much dunged the ſame year that the ſeeds were ſown, 
which will alſo occaſion their being worm- eaten. The hairy- 
neſs of theſe ſeeds makes them apt to ſtick together in ſmall 
cluſters, and renders it difficult to ſow them equally : they 
ſhould therefare be always ſown on a calm day, when there is 
no wind ſtirring to blow them together, and be well rubbed 
between the hands to ſeparate them thoroughly : when they 
are ſown they ſhould be trod in with the feet, and the ground 
raked level over them. 
When they firſt come up, they ſhould be houghed out to four 
inches diſtance ; and a month after this, they muſt be cleared 
again; and if they are to be drawn while young, they are now 
to be left at fix inches diſtance every way: if they are to ſtand 
to grow large, they muſt be ſeparated to ten inches. : 
The ſecond ſeaſon for ſowing carrots is in February. This 
muſt be done under a wall or hedge, and on warm banks; 
but thoſe which are to be in open large quarters, ſhould not 
be ſown till the beginning of March. See Miller's Gard. 
Dict. in Voc. | 
In July they may be ſown again for an autumnal crop, and 
finally in the end of Auguſt for thoſe which are to ſtand the 
winter. Theſe laſt will be fit for uſe in March, before any of 
the ſpring ones; but they are ſcldom ſo tender or well taſted. 
In order to preſerve carrots for uſe all winter, they are to be 
dug up in the beginning of November, and laid in a dry place 
in ſand ; and theſe roots being planted again in February, will 


ripen ſeeds in Auguſt for ſucceeding crops : the longeſt and 
ſtraĩteſt roots are to be choſen for this purpoſe. 


1 


e Sylveftris. The ſeeds of this plant are eſteemed 


one 


grow to more than the ſize of a common carden-pea ; but has 


4 
| 
' 
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one of the moſt powetful diureticks, we are acquainted with, 
of our own growth. They are alſo given in diſorders of the 


breaſt and lungs, in pleuriſies, in ſtranguries, and in the ſtoge 
and gravel. They are alſo eſteemed provocatives to venery. 

An infuſion of them in white wine is excellent in hyſterical 
comp'aints. N 
DAUGHTERS, among the antients, were more frequently ex- 
poſed than ſons, as requiring greater charges to educate and 
ſettle them in the world. Potter. Archæol. Græc. I. 4. c. 14. 
T..2. p. 333. See ExPosiNG of Children. 
Thoſe who had no legitimate ſons were obliged, by the Athe- 
nian laws, to leave their eſtates to their daughters, who were 
confined to marry their neareſt relations, otherwiſe to forfeit 
their inheritance ; as we find to have been practiſed likewiſe 
among the Jews, many of whoſe laws ſeem to have bcen 
tranſcribed by Solon. EONS 

If an heireſs happened to be married before her father's death, 
this did not hinder the neareſt relation to claim the inheri- 
tance, and even to take the woman from her huſband ; which 
is ſaid to have been a common caſe. Potter Archæol. Græc. 
I. 4. £15. T. 2. p. 441. ſeq. 

DAVIT, a piece of timber in a ſhip, having a notch at one 
end; in which, by a ſtrap, hangs a block, called the f/þ-Lect : 


* 


the uſe of this, is to hale up the fluke of the anchor, and to 
faſten it at the ſhip's:-bow-or oof. This Davit may be ſhifted 


from one ſide of the ſhip to the other, as occaſion ſerves. 


There is a ſmall Davit in the ſhip's boat, which is ſet over her 
head with a ſheever, into which is brought the buoy-rope to 


weigh the anchor : it ſtands in the 2 in the boat's bow. 


DAUPHIN, (C:.)—D a uPHix, in natura 


eminences on all the turns of the ſhell. 


DAWELL Corende, in the language of the Ceyloneſe, drum- 
romm cel Can- 


cinnamon. "This is called in Low Dutch 


hiſtory, is the name 


of a ſpecics of ſhell-fiſh. It is one of the round-mouthed ſnails. 
or Coxchlex Lunares, and is ornamented with rows of indented 


cel. The reaſon of the name is, that the wood of the tree 
which affords this ſpecies, when dried, is light and tough, and 
is uſed to make drums of. The bark is taken off while the 
tree is growing, and is of a pale colour. It is a very bad 
kind of cinnamon, and is very rarely fold as ſuch ; but the 
natives uſe it in medicine, Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 409. 


De ap-ri/nz, a term in a ſhip for that part of he his, x! 
aft between the keel and her floor-timbers, and ag At 3 les 
4 1 X 2 * Jvinng 
oo ſtern-poſt under the bread-room, in a man of war. 
DEAD ropes, in a ſhip, are ſuch as are not running, 1. e. wh: 
do not run in any block. 25 
DEADING bed, among miners. See Dt ans. | 
DEADS, in mining, is uſed to expreſs that part of the ſhelf 
faſt ground which contains no ore, but which enclo. C 
vein or bed of the ore, like a wall on every ſide. 1 he Gs 
which they ſink for the tin-ore in Cornwall are generally b » 
three feet over, and about ſeven feet high; ſo that a — = 
conveniently ſtand upright at work, and manage his tools I 
caſe the vein itſelf is not broad enough to allow this . in 
many places it is not half a foot over, then they pick hy as 
the firata that encloſe it, ſo as to make an opening of the "9 
breadth. This work they call breaking up the drags. Phi 
Tranſ. No. 69. ” 
This word is alſo uſed for ſuch parcels of common looſ, 
mould or earth, lying above the ſhelf, as uſually contain the 
Head, which they find when they are training a load, 
In the Mendip lead-mines, when a vein of ore breaks off 
abruptly in an earth, they call it a Deading-bed ; and earth 
without oar they call Dead carth. 
DEAL. A well-known kind of wood, of great uſe. 
A very good method of ſeaſoning planks of Deal and fir, is tg 
throw them into ſalt-water as ſoon as they are ſawed, and 
keep them there three or four days, frequently turning them. 
In this caſe they will be rendered much harder, by drying af. 
terwards in the air and ſun; but neither this nor any other 
means yet known, will preſerve them from ſhrinking, 
Rods of Deal expand laterally, or croſs the grain, in moiſt 
weather, and contract again in dry; and thence have been 
found to make an uſeful hygrometer. Phil. Tranſ. NY, 480. 
p. 184. See HYGROMETER, Cycl. & Suppl. 
DEATH, (Cycl.) It is generally taught, that the life of thoſe ani. 
mals, which wecall perfect, conſiſts in a continuedflux and reflux 
of blood, nervous juice and air, to and from the principa! or- 
gans ; and that a man may be reckoned dead when he no longer 
breathes, and his heart and arteries have left off all circula- 
tion and pulfation. Even Lanciſi, the beſt author on this 
ſubject, ſays, that without a ſmall degree of reſpiration, and 


DAY, (Cycl.)-=Day-Coar, in natural 0 a name given by 
the minersof England, and the common people who live in coal- 
countries, to that ſeam or ſtratum of the coal which lies upper- 
moſt in the earth. The ſame vein or ſtratum of coal uſually runs 
a great, way through the country, and dips and riſes in the 
earth in different places; ſo that this upper ſtratum, or day- 
coal, is in the various parts of the ſame ſtratum, ſometimes 
near the ſurface, and ſometimes at many fathoms deep. The 
ſubterranean fires found in ſome of our coal-countries princi- 
pally feed on this coal, and are nearer, or farther from the ſur- | 
face as it riſes or ſinks. Phil. Tranſ. NY. 130. 

Grand DAYS. See GRAND. 

Lau DAY. See Law Day. 

DAZE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by our miners 
to a ſort of glittering ſtone, which often occurs in their 
works; and, as it is an unprofitable ſubſtance, is one of 
thoſe things which they call weeds. The word Daze takes in, 
with them, every ſtone that is hard and glittering ; and therefore 
it comprehends the whole genus of the Telangia, or ſtony No- 
dules, which have flakes of talc in their ſubſtance : theſe, ac- 
cording to the colour of the flony matter they are bedded in, | 
and their own colour, give the names of Black Daze, white, 
red, and jellow Daze to theſe ſtones. The Daze ſtones in gene- 
ral much reſemble ſome of thoſe nodules with which the ' ot | 
of London are pave]. But in ſome, inſtead of the mat- 
ter forming regular nodules of a compact ſubſtance, it forms | 
itſelf into a vaſt number of thin plates, which are applied 
cloſely over one another, and form ſhelves or even ſeries of 
planes, encompaſſing, ſometimes a roundiſh, ſometimes” an 
oblong. maſs of ore, 
Theſe Dazes are generally of the poorer part of the vein. 
The ſhoad-ſtones are. many of them of this nature, and 
the ends of the veins degenerate again into them. The 
beds of rivers in Cornwall afford large quantities of theſe 


ſome little motion or trembling of the heart, there is no life, 
In conſequence of this ſyſtem, the general practice is, that as 
ſoon as theſe ſymptoms of life are gone, all hopes and endez- 
vours to maintain the ſmall remains of life are laid aſide. But 
Dr. Stevenſon does not admit this doctrine, being of opinion, 
that after the motion of the heart, arteries, and lungs ceaſes, 
there often remains a ſmall depree of vital principle, deſerving 
attention. After a full ſtop of all thoſe organic motions on 
which life is ſaid to depend, the juices frequently retain ſo 
much of the animal proceſs as frequently ſerves to keep up 
warmth for a long time; which, with proper cheriſhing, might 
perhaps reſtore life entirely. Every age and country afford 
inſtances of ſurprizing recoveries after lying long for dead. 
From the number of thoſe preſerved by lucky accidents, we 
may conclude a far greater number might have been preſerve 
by timely pains and ſkill. Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 77. 
This ingenious author hopes, from his theory, that one who 
from all the abovementioned motions ceaſing, may with pro- 
priety be called dead, may recover, and be properly ſaid to 
come to life again. 
His theory is, that the cauſe of animal heat, or of the 
inteſtine motion which had been going on proſperouſly, 
while the progreſſive motion of the fluids in the veſſel 
continued, is now checked; yet ſtill proceeds in a lower 
manner, perhaps like the beginning of fermentation or putre” 
ſaction. By this degree of the animal proceſs, the mals of 
Aids, particularly in the great reſervoir of venous blood, the 
heart, rarifying, prefling every way, and being reſiſted by the 
valves, ſwells fo as to fill the flaccid right auricle of the bean, 
which had been ſome time empty; and thus ſtimulating ' 
fibres, which were at reſt, ſets them a moving again; 35 
ſee the heart, after being taken out of the body, by being 
pricked, or having warm water thrown on it, beats afreſh, 


nodules ; and as there is alſo granite in that county, and pieces 
from the ſtrata of that ſtone are ſometimes worn, and rounded 
into pebble-like ſhapes, and found in the. ſame rivers; theſe 
having alſo flakes of talk in them, are always called by the 
miners Daze. This however leads to no error in the working; 
for theſe are never Foun FEE. in the rivers; and the miners 
never attempt to trace a vein from any thing found in the bed 
of a river, becauſe they know how uncertain the original 
place of that ſtone may be, which has been for ſo many ages 
ſubject to be toſſed about by the ſtream of a river, perhaps 
5 rendered more rapid by land-floods. Philoſ. "Tran. 
a | | | | 
DEA, { Cad.) De ap Mens-exes, in a ſhip, are a kind of blocks, 
having many holes in them, but no ſheevers ; and through them 
the lawners go, which make faſt the ſhrowds to the chains. 
Sometimes the main-ſtays of a ſhip are ſet taught in Dead. Mens 
eyes ; but moſt great ſhips uſe double blocks. The crowfeet 
reeve through the Dead-Mens-eyes. Mamwayring. 


2 


tho' it has been for ſome time motionleſs. The right auric 
being thus filled, and ſtimulated into a contraction, fils t 
ventricle ; which being irritated, likewiſe contracts and a 
ties itſelf into the pulmonary artery ; whereby the circulation 
begins where it left off, and life is reſtored, if the organs 5 
Juices are in a fit diſpoſition for it, as they perhaps are 
oftner than is imagined: ; * 
From hence it ſeems, that death does not inevitably _ 
entire organic reſt of what we call the ſolids of the 4 
nay, that one cannot be called de d till the energy of the it 
is ſo far gone, that, though affiſted by all poſhble means, 
can never be again able to fill, and ftimulate into con 
the right ſinus venoſus and auricle of the heart. 1 EC. 
See a remarkable caſe, in ſupport of this opinion, in M 
Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 55. | uncer- 
The learned Winſlow has given us a treatiſe upon the 
tainty of the figns of death. 


DECACTIS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome wo = 


kind, whole 


Dab Neriles, in botany. See SAMIUM. 


kind of ftar-fiſh, of the branched, or aſtrophyte 
3 | 


rays 
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are ten in number, where they firſt part from the body, 
— each ſoon branches out into a number more, 


CHUS, &auxgzegor, among the Greeks, a com- 

Dee J party of ten men. Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 3. 
T. 2. P. 50, : : 

N, among the antients, a piece of money uſed by 

ren of Xgina, 5 value equal to 10+ Attic oboli, Vid. 

in voc. 

fn: ERS (Cycl) In Monſ. Sauveur's ſyſtem the Deca- 

D 7; is the tenth part of the heptameris, which he makes the 
ru” part of the meris; and this is the forty-third part of 
the octave: ſo that the Decameris is uro of an octave. See 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1701, and 1707. 

DECAMYRON, in the medicinal writings of the antients, the 
name of a malagma, conſiſting of ten different kinds of aromatics: 
theſe were the Indian leaf, maſtick, euphorbium, ſpikenard, a- 
darce, ſtorax, pepper, ointment of nard, opobalſamum, and 

id. Caft. and James in voc. | 

prend dl4, * — a Claſs of plants with hermaphrodite 

flowers, and — ſtamina, or male parts in each. See Tab. 1. 
tany, Claſs 1. 

og = is formed of the Greek Jeg, ten, and «yup, male. 

Of this claſs of plants are the judas tree, baſtard dittany, &c. 

DECANUS, in aſtrology, a title given to the god who preſided 
at any birth, 6 —_— Hofm. Lex. in voc. See the arti- 

TROLOGY, ye. 

brc dsds. — in antiquity, the name of an action 
or proceſs among the Athenians, which was brought againſt 
any perſon who offered a bribe. I hey thought it not enough 
to puniſh the perſon receiving a bribe, but that the perſon who 
offered it ought to be puniſhed likewiſe, Pott. Archæol. Græc. 
I. I. c. 23. 

DECEITT, Danes or 'Dolus, in law, is uſed for any ſubtile, wily 
ſhift, or trick ; to which may be referred all manner of craft, 
ſubtilty, guile, fraud, fleight, cunning, covin, colluſion and 
practice uſed to deceive another by any means. See Mf. 
p. 2. ſymbol. tit. indictments. ſect. 68. 

DECEIVED, in the manege, is uſed, when a horſe upon a de- 
mi-volt of one or two treads, working, for inſtance, to the 
right, and not having yet furniſhed above half the demi-volt, 
is preſſed one time or motion forwards with the inner leg, and 
then is put to a repriſe upon the left, in the ſame cadence 
with which he began. He thus regains the place where the 
demi-volt had been begun to the right, and works to the left, 
A horſe may in this manner be decerved on any hand. Guil- 
lt, Gen. Dif. P. 1. in voc. a | 

DECEMVIRATE, in roman antiquity, the government of the 
Decemviri. See DRCEMVIRI, Cycl. 

DECENNARY, Decennaria, the limits or compaſs of ten Fi- 
burghs, See DECENNIERs, Cycl. 

DECEPTIONE, in law, a writ which properly lies for one that 
receives harm or damage, by him that does any thing deceit- 
fully in the name of — . ae a 
This writ is either original or judicial. Old. Nat. Br. fol. 50. 
* * Br. fol. 95. See Reg. of Writs, fol. 112. and Reg. 

udicial, 

DECIME, Tithes, in law. See Tiruzs, Cycl. 

DECIMIS / hendis pro poſſeſſionibus alienigenarum, a writ, yet extant 
in the regiſter, which lay againſt thoſe that had farmed the 
Priors Aliens lands of the king, for the rector of the pariſh, to 
recover his tithe of them. Reg. of Writs, fol. 179. 

DECK (Cycl.— Huſb-Dx ck. the article FLUs H- Decl. 

Deer E Leaf, among botaniſts, See Lear. 
6b ** 2 8 name uſed by ſome authors for the garden 

- Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

DECUMANNI Dentes, a term uſed by the Latin writers on 
raldry to expreſs that ſort of line 6 arms, which we call 
nette, or dancette, See DANCETTE, Cyel. 

It is a kind of indented line, but is very large, and has very 
* teeth, commonly no more than three. It is ſuppoſed to 
K ve been in its origin no other than the letter M, with its two 

Dr 8 252 from one ſide of the field to the other. 

* ELATION, the fame with Decantatim. THlarris. See 

DECURRENT Zee menge Oo 3 

Leaf, among botaniſts. Ar. 

DEDUCTOR, in antiquity, a client, who, beſides the ordi- 
7 ceremony of faluting bis patron every morning, was 

wr ny 1 to attend him on public ons. Pitiſc. Lex 


-DUTTIONE, in the Italian muſic, the name which Guido 
ine gave to the riſe of the voice, in pronouncing the ſyl- 

ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la: quia per has deducitur vox. On 

" 2 when the voice deſcended by la, fob, fa, mi, re, 
Dig. Mut. in L quia per has reducitur vox. Broſſ. 
> Cervus, in natural hiſtor 
in y, the name of a genus of ani- 

rag, "mprebending the common deer, and the elke. The cha- 
char x this genus are, that the horns fall off every year, 
83 are ſolid and branched, and that the animal Sr 


The w. | 
* Cervus, uſed alone, is underſtood by authors to, 
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by their ſeveral adjectives; the common fallow Deer being call- 
ed Cervus 1 or the broad horned Deer. Ray's Sy nopſ. 
uad. p. 81. 
The _ Deer differs from the common kind in its ſize, and 
in the figure of its horns, The common Deer is more preſerved 
in England than in any other part of the world, and carries its 
N from the red Deer in the falcated figure of its 
rns. 
We keep ſeveral ſpecies of theſe however, and may perhaps 
increaſe them in ſome ſort to many more, as they are a very 
ſalacious animal, and will be apt to mingle one ſpecies with 
another, The principal kinds we know at preſent, are, 
1. the Spaniſh Deer, which is almoſt as large as the red Deer, 
but has a very flender neck, and is of a deep dusky colour ; 
the tail in this ſpecies alſo is longer than in ours, and is black 
all over, not white next the body. 2. The mottled Deer, 
which are beautifully variegated with black, white, and taw- 
ney. 3. The Virginia Deer, which are larger and ſtronget 
than ours, and have thicker necks, and are of a grey or afh 
colour rather than tawney, and remarkable for the largeneſs of 
their penis and ſcrotum, 4. A ſpecies which have their hinder 
hoofs marked with white on the outſide; the ears and tails of 
theſe are long, their horns branched, and their forehead a little 
depreſſed or hollowed between the eyes. Theſe will eat bread, 
fruits, and any thing that is offered them, and are often beau- 
tifully variagated; many of them have black variegations, and 
a black liſt down their back, with a ſeries of white ſpots on 
each fide ; others are ſo beautifully marked with white ſpots 
and other variegations, as to equal the zebra in beauty : theſe 
they call menaled Deer. Ray's Synopſ. Quad. p. 80. 
The method of hunting Deer in the iſland of Ceylon is very 
particular. The huntſmen go out in the night, and only two 
uſually go together ; the one of theſe carries upon his head 
an earthen veſlel, in which there is ſome fire burning and 
flaming : the ingredients are generally ſmall ſticks cut into 
pieces, and common grolin ; of this the other man carries 
a ſupply about him to repleniſh the pot when it grows low, 
The perſon who has the fire upon his head carries in one hand 
a ſtaff, on which there are fixed eight bells, and the larger 
theſe are the better. This man goes firſt into the woods, and 
the other follows cloſe behind with a ſpear in his hand. As 
ſoon as a Deer hears the noiſe of the bells, he turns towards 
the place whence the found comes, and ſeeing the fire he ea- 
gerly runs up to it, and ſtands gazing at a ſmall diftance ; the 
ſecond man has then nothing to do but to kill him with the 
ſpear, for he ſees neither of them. 
Not only Deer but elks, and even hares are thus taken, for 
they gaze at the fire, and never ſee the men. The profits 
of this ſort of hunting are very large, and the danger nothing ; 
for though there are great numbers of tygers, elephants, and 
wild boars in theſe woods, the huntſmen are in no danger of 
them while the fire burns, for they all run away from it, Phil, 
Tranſ. Ne 278. p. 1094. | 

Mouſe-De RER. See Mouse-Deer. 

DzeR-field, a park, or place where deer are kept. 

De sr- Hays, engines or great nets, made of cords, to catch deer. 

Ano 19. Hen. 7. cap. 11. 

Dez R's-Hed, in botany, &c. See LuTEoLA, 

DE ESSENDO guietum de tolmio, a writ that lies for thoſe who 
wy by prongs freed from the payment of toll. See Nat. Br. 
ol. 226. | 

DEFECTIVE (Cycl.) —-DergcTive third, in muſic. See the 
articles DIMINI8HED third, and Dgericient. 

DEFEND, Defendere, in our antient laws and ftatutes, ſignifies 
to prohibit or forbid : as, ſuarios defendit quoque rex Edwardus 
ne remanerent in regno. LL. Edw. Conf, c. 37. & 5 Rich, 2. 
c. 7, In which ſenſe alſo Chaucer uſes it in the following paſ- 


8 


— 


Where can you ſay in any manner age, 
That ever God defended marriage. 

In 7 Edw. 1. there is a ſtatute entituled, Statutum de Defenſio- 

ne portandi arma, &c. And it is —”— by law to diſtrain on 

the highway. Coke on Littl. fol. 161. | 

 DEFENDERE wnica manu, to wage law, by denying the accuſa - 
tion upon oath. Et fi forte forisfattor ille fattum negaverit, & 
foreflarius ſalus fit fine igſte, ille debet ſe defendere unica manu 
ad unicam vocem rationabili die data in curia abbatis, & fi uni- 
cum teſtem vel plures habuerit, debet ſe defendere ſexta manu, Wc. 
Charta facta inter W. de Bray, mil. & Abb. & Convent. de 
Oſeney fine dat. See MaAxus. 

DEFENDEMUS, (Cycl.) a word uſed in feoffments and donati- 
ons, the deſign of which is to bind the donor and his heirs to 
defend the donee, if any man go about to lay a ſervitude on 

| | the thing given, other than is contained in the donation. Bra#?, 

Ib. 2. c. 16. num. 10. See WARRANT Y, Cycdl. 

DEFICIENT (Cyc.) -- Drric vr Interval, in muſic, is uſed 
for an interval leſs than the true by a comma. See INTER - 
VAL, Cycl. and Suppl. 9 | 

DEFLAGRATION (Cyci.) — This ſhort proceſs has been often 
recommended to the world as of great uſe in trying the ſtrength 


— 


— 


80 = * red Deer, the others being all diſtinguiſhed | proved in this reſpect by Mr. * 


of brandies, and other vinous ſpirits, and has been greatly im · 
The 


* 


The common way of trying ſpirits by deflagration, is to mea- 
ſure out any quantity of it, then to heat it, and ſet it on fire; 
if after it will no longer burn, the remainder is half as much 
as the quantity meaſured out for the trial was, then the ſpirit 
tried is found to conſiſt of half water and half totally inflam- 
mable ſpirit z that is, it is exactly what we underſtand by the 
term and according as the remainder is more or 
lefs than half the original quantity, it is ſo much below or ſo 
much above proof, or the due ſtrength of brandy. 

This method is much more certain than that by the crown of 

bubbles, which ariſes upon ſhaking the ſpirit in a vial. Monſ. 

Geoffroy's method is thus; take a cylindric veſſel two inches high, 

and as much in diameter, conſiſting of thin plate filver, that 

metal being much leſs liable to ruſt than copper; this veſſel 
muſt be fitted with a little rectangular gage exactly ted 
into lines, half lines, &c. then the veſſel being ſet level upon 

a copper caſe made to contain it, a parcel of the brandy to be 

examined is poured in, to the height of ſixteen iines. This 

height is to be exactly hit by pouring in more than e- 

nough at firſt, and then with a ſmall tube ſucking out 

what is ſuperfluous; then the veſſel being heated a little, 
| fo as juſt to make the liquor fume, it is to be ſet on fire and 
left to go out of itſelf ; at the inſtant when the flame ex- 
pires the gage is plunged perpendicularly into the veſſel, and 
the lines and quarters exactly noted, which the liquor wants 
of its former height : this difference gives the preciſe quantity 
of pure ſpirit, or alcohol, originally contained in the liquor: 
thus, if eight lines of phlegm are found remaining, this being 
the half of the ſixteen lines of the original filling, it is plain 
that the liquor contained one half ſpirit, and as ſuch it is found 
to be of the due ſtrength of brandy 5 or, as we expreſs it, 
proof ſpirit, If there remains no more than four lines of the 
legm, the ſpirit was double proof, or of a middle ſt 

that of common proof ſpirit and alcohol, and fo ariſe 

all the other proportions. Mem. Acad. Par. 1718. 

DEFLUVIUM, is uſed to expreſs a diſtemper in trees, where- 
by loſe their bark ; it is thought to be cauſed by a ſharp 

. humour, that diſſolves the whereby the bark is faſtened 
to the wood, and ſometimes by too much drought. Harris. 

DEFORCEMENT (Cyel.) in the law of Scotland, is uſed for 
the reſiſting, or offering violence to the officers of the law, 
while they are actually employed in the exerciſe of their func- 

tions, by putting its orders and ſentences in execution; whe- 
ther they be officers of the ſupreme courts of juſtice, as he- 

ralds, purſevants, meſſengers, macers; or of inferior courts, 
as mayors. bY 
The © iſh of this crime is confiſcation of moveables, 

joined with ſome arbitrary puniſhment ; as fine, impriſon- 
ment, baniſhment, or corporal pains, according to the degrees 
of violence, and other circumftances which vate the 

erime: beſides, the party aggrieved may have an action of 

damages, to be highly taxed out of the firſt and readieſt of the 
offender's eſcheat, or other eſtate. See Bayne's Criminal Law. 
Deforcing of officers of the Cuſtom-Houſe is provided againſt 
3 the ſame ſtatutes as in England. 

DEFOSSION, Defoſfw, — EI burying alive, inflited, 

among the Romans, on veſtal virgins guilty of incontinency. 

It is A0 a Cuſtom among the Hungarians to inflict this pu- 
niſhment on women convicted of adultery. Heretics alſo were 
puniſhed in this manner. Hof. Lex. in voc. Defafſio and Ho- 
via. See BURYING alive. . 

DEGREE (Cycl.)—The degree of the meridian meaſured by 
Mr. Picart was in the latitude of 49% 21, and was found to 
be equal to 57060 French toiſes. But the French mathema- 
ticians who have lately examined Mr. Picart's Operations, 
aſſure us, that the degree in that latitude is, 57183 toiſes. 
They meaſured a degree in Lapland in the latitude of 669 20, 
and found it 57438 toiſes. A degree has likewiſe been mea- 
ſured at the equator, and found to be conſiderably lefs than 
in the latitude of Paris. From theſe meaſures it appears that 

the earth is not a ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroĩd. See EAxT R. 

DEGRERs of fire. See the article FIR RE. 

| Prohibited DROR ERES in Marriage. See MARRIAGE. 

DEGREEs in the ciuil and canon law. In computing degrees of 

_. conſanguinity, the rule of the civil law is univerſal, either in 
the direct, or collateral, otherwiſe called the oblique line, 
Dot funt generationes tot ſunt gradus. But in the canon law 

the rule is different for the oblique line. And here a diſtinc- 

tion is made between the equal, and the amequal oblique line. 

In the firſt caſe the rule is, Duct gradibus perſore te 


diſtant & communi ff ipite; tot gradibus inter ſe diſtant. the 
«© (IE rule is, _ « Coen. moth at a 
 . communi flipite, tot gradi one diſtamt inter ſe, Hence, 
the ſiſter of a perſon's CR by the civil law is diſtant 


from that perſon in the fourth degree, whereas by the canon | 


law ſhe is only in the third degree. So that what is ſaid in 

the cx wane Th of two degrees in the civil law making onl 
one in the canon law, is not univerſally true, but 

oy, in the equal oblique line. Vid. Hemec. Inſt. Jur. Civ. 


- DEIS. or Dagus, the chief table in @ monaſtery. Solar in | 


| þ 


reſectorio prandebit ſupremus habens vaſtelly 
magnam menſam 2 . Prandente ad 
It is thus called from a cloth called Da; w.; 
tables of Kings were covered, Matt. Peri. Ip which the 
nd. Alb. p. 92. un vit. Abbat, 
LIA, G., (Cycl.) in antiquity, a quin * 
the iſland of Delos, inſtituted by heſels ny 29 feſtival in 
Pott. Archæol. Græc. 1. 2. c. 20. "of Venn 
There was likewiſe a feſtival celebrat 
5 a. for which ſee DeL1a, Cycl. i at Athens called 
Anu, in antiquity, the name of the ſhio in u. 
the Delian proceſſion was annual! bin which 
: See Dota, bow y made by the Athenian, 
AMENTA, in antiquity, a libation 
ng which was > 0124 poured 3 ES 
this was expreſſed 15 
1 by the word defundare. Pitiſe, Lex 
DELICT, in the law of Scotland, is uſed to 
of an inferior degree to a crime, to be - 
effect of a civil action, for reparation of private damage 
DELIGATION, Deligatio, that part of ſurgery which re 
to the binding up of wounds, ulcers, broken bones ** 
Blancard, Lex. Med. in voc. | » &, 
DELIVERANCE. See REPIITOIARxE. 
DELIVERY 9 free ſigns of delivery, or child 
coming on, are a frequent emiſſion of the urin 
the inteſtinum rectum, or frequent wanting to 193 
out any real occaſion; this complaint in this caſe is not tis 
tinual, but laſts only a little while, and ſoon returns 2 — 
and often there comes out of the vagina a bloody and — 
matter, followed by ſome thick and turbid urine, and the 
uterus ſubſides, and plainly ſinks upon and preſſes apainſt the 
os pubis, in a manner very different from what it does at 
another time: theſe ſymptoms happening at the natural 
time of delivery, that is, in the fortieth week from the firſt ſup- 
prethon of the menſes, or the twentieth or twenty firſt from 
the foetus being firſt perceived to move, preſage it with 
great certainty; and particularly if the ſame face of the 
moon be preſented at this time that was at the time of the 
firſt ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual diſcharge. Pains of the back 
and loins alſo come on at this time, which extend them- 
ſelves down to the pubes, and theſe are ſucceeded by ſpaſlick 
motions of the uterus itſelf, and tremblings of the knees 
and legs, and finally an opening of the mouth of the ute- 
rus ; this is ſucceeded by a burſting of the ſecundines, and 
an effuſion of the water they contain, and after this the open- 
ing of the womb becomes larger, and the convexity of the 
child's head is uſually in ſome manner perceived. Delivery i 
eaſter with y and healthy than with older, or 
thoſe who are ſickly; and ſuch who live on coarſe food and are 
accuſtomed to hard labour, uſually ſucceed better in it than 
thoſe of idle lives and delicate tables. People who are of an 
even temper of mind uſually alſo ſucceed better than thoſe 
addicted much to Paſſions; and it is uſually a good omen if the 
time of delivery be at or near that of the uſual diſcharge of the 
- menſes in a ſtate of health. 
Difficult births, or hard and dangerous deliveries, are tobe 
preſaged from the following circumſtances; from the mothers 
being fat and of a plethoric habit, or equally from her being 
of an over tender and delicate conſtitution, and ſubject b 
frequent illneſs; ſuch as are troubled with a ſtone in the 
bladder ſucceed very unhappily in labour, and there is much 
miſchief often from the perſons being obſtinate and unruly 
and not liſtening to the dictates of nature, or the advice 
thoſe about her. Perſons who are in years, and are with 
child for the firſt time, uſually have difficult, and often dat 
gerous labours ; the pains continuing longer than they out; 
and being languid at times, and not returning at ſuch 
intervals as they ſhould, are uſually alſo a bad omen. Spe 
rious pains alſo which do not tend to delivery but fy . 
wards, and affect the breaft and head, and are attended with 
faintings and anxieties of the Præcordia, and with head 
and tooth-ach, are always bad omens ; as are alſo an 
morrhage of the womb, or as our women expreſs it, à 
ing before the birth, a too ſoon breaking of the ſecundine 
eruption of the water z and, on the other hand, a too wil 
firmneſs and toughneſs of the ſecundines, fo that the) 7 
not break, is not a better omen ; convulſions coming cn 
the time of labour are uſually fatal prognoſtics, and lebe 
in the opening of the uterus from ſchirroſiticy, ercteſerig 
or injuries of the vaginze are alſo very bad preſags. = 
are the general occaſions of bad and dangerous labours her de 
ing on the mother, but there are alſo a not leſs num nh 
pending on the child. The firm coneretion of the fun 
or their excretion before the birth are of this kind, 2 1 
the winding of the navel firing about the child's nech ® ,, 
conformation of the foetus, as its being hydrocepf 2 
like, or its being dead in the womb: twins in n th 
; time 
both offering themſelves to the birth at the fam* 


offence 
Y by the 


» 


birth, juſt 


and 


bad ſituation of the foetus, as in the lying of the head 
the os pubis, or the firſt offering of a foot or an u 


of the head ; a falſe conception or mole foupd in the ur, | 


” 
+1 
i1 


i ith the faxtus ; and to theſe are to be added 
2 — efforts of the midwife, and the unlucky accident 


f the labour happening at the time of the full moon, when it 
" more than ordinarily difficult. 


Symptom iveRy,—Among the common ones are what 
are jd fy e or falſe pains, theſe do nothing toward 


jon of the birth, yet they dreadfully torment the 
- * "nd exhauſt her Srength, = that ſometimes at the 
wy of delivery, ſometimes three weeks before it, and in 
all the intermediate time, Theſe are known from the true 
labour pains, by their being of a flatulent kind, and running 
ſometimes tranſverſely acroſs the abdomen, ſometimes up- 
wards from it towards the breaſt ; theſe are ſeldom a complaint 
of nature's cauſing, but axe uſually owing to a very improper 
regimen, or the raſh uſe of medicine.. 
The method of curing them is by giving internally the 
emollient medicines and the mild aromatics 3 and among 
theſe nothing has more ſucceſs than the chewing of carda- 
moms z externally, carminative liniments, fomentations, and 
aromatic ſuffumigations, are often found to be of great uſe and 


1 

823 labours, where they are preſaged by the before - 
mentioned ſymptoms, it is proper to uſe emollient fomenta- 
tions to the parts at night before- hand, and to cauſe the 
woman to ſit over the ſteam of a decoction of emollient 
herbs, with linſeed, and the like ingredients : the common 
people give fat broths for ſome time before, and uſe oily lini- 
ments to the abdomen. A laxative diet muſt alſo be uſed, 
and the bowels kept open by gentle doſes of the mild — ＋ 
and lubricatin 4 made of water-gruel and the broths of 
fat meats with ſu 8 

ſalt: and at the full time the patient ſhould be made to walk 
about, and uſe other gentle motion of the body in a warm 
room, and to continue this without any fatigue till the labour 
comes on: after this, if after the waters are diſcharged the 
mouth of the uterus cloſes again, and the foetus is drawn back 
into it, then the forcing medicines are to be giyen, ſuch as 


borax, with ſmall doſes of ſaffron in the diſtilled waters of | 


pennyroyal, and other uterine herbs, Some recommend in 
this caſe the liver of an eel, or the powder of the dry 
ſecundines of another labour, as ſpecifics; but it ſeems 
dangerous relying on ſuch helps. hile the more pow- 
erful medicines are given internally, there may be outwardly 
laid on the abdomen cataplaſms of aromatic and nervous in- 
redients. 
cafes of debility of the parent, the moſt powerful analep- 
tics are to be given, and tender perſons who are afraid of pain, 
and of ftriving to help themſelves, are to be ſeriouſly and 
warmly exhorted to do their utmoſt, and bear a greater pain 
a moment, rather than a leſſer many hours. When the pains 
are interrupted, vague, or languid, ſmall doſes of borax and 
ſaffron are to be given, once in four hours; and when they 
fly upwards to the head and breaſt, and bring on ſtraitneſs of 
the præcordia, and a difficulty of reſpiration, with pains in the 
head and teeth, the common antiſpaſmodic powders are to be 
given, and theſe will be greatly aſſiſted in their operation by 
a gentle clyſter. 
hen the patient is fat, and of a plethoric habit, bleeding a 
little before the time is very neceſſary; and ſometime bleeding 
in the foot, even in the time of labour. When the patient is 
in danger of being loſt for want of ſufficient efforts, as is ſome- 
times the caſe, than ſternutatories and yomits are to be given. 
When the ſecundines adhere they are to be taken off, either 
with the finger nails or an inſtrument blunt at the end ; and 
when they are ſo tough as not to break at a proper time they 


muſt be opened: when the waters have flowed out too ſoon, | 


and the vagina is left dry at the time of the approaching 
birth of the child, the midwife is to anoint it with oil of al- 
monds, pomatum, or any other lubricating ſubſtance, 
Convulſions in the time of labour are to be carefully taken off, 
if poſſible, by analeptics and cinnabarine medicines : the 
. Powder of dried earth-worms is recommended by ſome as a pow- 
erful ſpecific : in caſes 6f a hemorrhage of the uterus, whe- 
r it happen in the time of delivery or of ſome time before, 
and threaten the life both of the mother and child, it is to be 
treated in the moſt careful manner by attemperating and 
aſtringent medicines. 
When the foetus is improperly ſituated, the uſe of forcing me- 
cines, ſo commonly the practice of the ignorant midwives, is 
extremely dangerous; and the only proper aſſiſtance is the 
of an experienced operator, to bring the foetus into a 
og direction, by carefully turning it while in the uterus. 


he 
is ill formed, hydrocephalous, monſtrous, complicated, 
and the li 3 in theſe caſes nothing can do any fate þ 8 the 
8 of an intelligent and experienced practitioner. Funker's 
nſpeR, Med. p. 719, But quære, whether there be any 
DHT pd for what this author ſays of the influence of the moon ? 
* PELPHINIUM, Lark: „ in Botany, the name of a large 
| Donn of plants, The characters of which are theſe : the 
wen is of the polypetalous anomalous kind, conſiſting of ſe- 
Veral regularly fized petals, the upper one ending in a ſpur 


r, oil of olives, and a ſmall quantity of 


moſt dangerous of all labours are thoſe in which the | 


1 


or tail, and receiving into its hollow another of the petals, 
which has alſo its tail or ſpur: the piſtil which occupies 
the center of this flower finally becomes a fruit com- 
poſed of ſeveral vaginæ, which open length-wiſe, and contain 
a number of ſeeds, uſually of an angular form, The ſpecies of 
Lark-ſpur enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe : 1. The 
hairy aconite leaved perennial mountain Lark-ſpur. 2. The 
ſmooth aconite leaved Portugal Lark-ſpur. 3. The blue flowered 
field Lark-ſpur. 4. The white flowered field Lark-ſpur. 
5. The red flowered field Lerk-ſpur, 6, The pale fleſh-co- 
loured field Lark-ſpur, 7. The deep violet blue field Lark- 
- 8. The held Larkſpur with changeable flowers. 9. 
The field Lari. pur with white flowers variegated with blue. 
10. The tall held Lark-ppar with blue and purple flowers. 
11. The tall field LZark-ſpur with double flowers. 12. The 
tall field Lark-ſpur with variegated double flowers. 13. The 
broad leafed field Lark-/pur with ſmall flowers. 
garden Zark-ſpur with large ſingle blue flowers, 


14. The 
14. The 
garden Lark ſpur with large ſingle bluiſh purple flowers. 


15. The tall Zark-ſpur with fleſh coloured flowers. 16. The 
Lark-ſpur with violet purple flowers. 17. The garden 
Lark-ſpur with large ſingle red flowers. is. The garden 


Lark-fpur with large ſingle white flowers. 19. The garden 
Lark-fpur with large b greyiſh flowers. 20. The garden 
Lari. pur with ſmall ſingle blue flowers. 21. The garden 
Lark-ſpur with ſmall ſingle red flowers, 22. The garden 
Lark-ſpur with ſmall ſingle white flowers. 23. The garden 
Lark-fpur with ſmall fool fleſh coloured flowers, 24. The 
garden Lerk-ſpur with ſmall ſingle greyiſh lowers. 25. The 
garden Lark-fpur with great double blue lowers. 26, The 
garden Larkſpur with great double fleſh coloured lowers, 27. 
The garden Lark-ſpur with great double white lowers. 28. The 
garden Zark-ſpur with great double purple flowers. 29. The 
* in, pu with great double bright red flowers. 30. 

he garden Lark-ſpur with great double filvery white flowers. 
31. The great flowered garden Larkſpur with double pur- 
ple and white flowers. 32. The double variegated early 
Lark, 33. The late flowering Lark-ſpur with double 
white flowers. 34. The late flowering Lark-ſpur with double 
roſe coloured flowers. 35. The Lark-ſpur with roſe coloured 
ſpatted flowers. 36. The Lari ſpur with white flowers varie- 
gated with red ſpots. 37. The Lark-ſpur with a duſty roſe 
coloured flower, 38. Ihe platanus leafed Lark-ſpur, com- 
commonly called Stques-acre, | 
Phyſicians ſeldom preſcribe ſtaves-acre internally, being of a 
hot burning taſte, and apt to raiſe a great flux of ſpittle. 
This quality however renders it ſerviceable in ſome caſes. 
It is ſometimes uſed in maſticatories and gargariſms for 
the tooth- ach. Its powder, ſprinkled on the head, is ſaid to 
kill lice ; and its ſeeds are bruiſed in oil, and the head anoint- 
ed therewith, for the ſame purpoſe. Vid, James, Di. Med. 
in voc. Delphinium. 


DELPHINUS, the Dolphin, (Cycl.) in the linnæan ſyſtem of 


zoology, makes a diſtinct genus of fiſhes of the plagiuri, or 
tranſyerſe tailed order; the characters of which are, that the 
back has two fins, and there are teeth in both jaws. Linnei 
ſyſtema naturæ, p. 51. 

the artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, Deſphinus is alſo the name 
of a genus of the plagiuri, or cetaceous fiſhes :. the characters 
of which are theſe z the teeth are placed in both the Jaws, the 
pipe or opening is in the middle of the head, and the back is 
always pinnated, + | 
The ſpecies of this genus are theſe, 1. The dolphin, with a 
coniform body, with a broad back, and a ſubacute ſnout. 
This is the phocæna or porpeſs. 2. The do{phin, with an ob- 
long ſubcylindric body, with a long acute ſnout ; this is the 
Delphinus of the generality of authors, and is called the por- 
peſſe alſo by the Engliſh. 3. The Dolphin with a back ridg'd 
upwards, and with broad ſerrated teeth; this is the orca of 
authors, called by us the grampus and north caper ; the body 


of this fiſh is ſo thick, that its breadth is equal to half its 
length. Artedi. Gen. Piſc. 43. See the article PoRPess8. 


The name Delphinus is of Greek origin, and is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be derived from the ward , a pig or hog; and, according 
to others, from the word S4ap@, vulva, this fiſh being of the 
viyiparous kind, and one of thoſe few which have the vulva 
and penis in the different ſexes, like thoſe of land animals. 
The fiſh known by the antients, both Greeks and Latins, un- 
der the name of the dolphin, has been much miſunderſtood by 
the generality of pevple; and except the Greeks now living, 
no pation has any determinate notion of what fiſh is meant by 
it: the modern Greeks haying preſerved the name to 
the ſame ſpecies of fiſh, and all other nations having called it by 
ſome different appellation, | 
The Greek name dee ſeems borrowed from the word 
Seagat; à pig or young hog; and all the nations who 
have given this fiſh their ſeveral names, have derived them 


from its reſemblance to the ſame creatyre, a hog ; and this 


not without reaſon, as there is much a 


between the two 
animals ; the dolphin being as fat as the 


hog, and having bis 


intrails extreamly like thoſe of that quadruped ; but in this 
there has yet been ſome confuſion, as the common porpeſſe, 


which 


DEL 


which much reſembles the Dolphin in many reſpects, has alſo | 
been indiſcriminately called by the ſame name with that fiſh. 
The name Porcus marinus, a _— peſce, and as we 
ſpeak it, Porpeſſe, and the meer ſchwein of the Dutch, all 
being, tho! indiſcriminately, names of the phoczena, properly 
called the Porpeſſe, and the Delphinus or Dolphin. It would be 
well however if naturaliſts, and indeed all who write or ſpeak on 
theſe ſubjects, would keep up the proper diſtinctions, always 
uling Delphinus as the name of the Dolphin, and phoczna and 
the Engliſh name Porpeſſe only as the names of that other 
fiſh diſtinctively from the Dolphin. : 
The difference between the two is, that the Dolphin has a 
much longer ſnout or noſe, ſticking out ſomewhat in form of 
a gooſe's bill, and is in the whole a longer, flenderer, more 
y, and leſs fat fiſh, and is the larger of the two. I he 
Phocena or Porpeſſe is fatter, ſmaller, broader back d, and has 
a more obtuſe and ſhorter ſnout, See the article PHOoCANA, 
The Dolphin is a cetaceous fiſh, covered with a ſmooth, 
but very tough and firm skin; its body is long and round- 
ed, and its back prominent; its noſe long, and rounded 
at the end; its mouth very large, but ſhutting very nicely and 
exactly; its teeth ſmall and ſharp, and placed like the teeth of 


a comb; its tongue broad and ſerrated ; its eyes large, but ſo | 


cover'd with the skin that the pupil only appears. Its eyes 
are placed near the angle of the mouth ; and behind theſe are 
its ears, or auditory paſſages, which are very ſmall. Above the 
ſnout it has a double pipe, by which it throws out the wa- 
ter neceſſarily taken in with food. It has two ſharp fins join'd 
like the ſhoulders of a human body to the muſcles, which 
move them. In the middle of the back it has alſo one fin, 
which is partly cartilaginous and partly bony, but has no 
ſpines or prickles. Its back is black, and its belly white, the 
fleſh is blackiſh, and it has regular lungs in its breaft of a more 
tough conſiſtence than thoſe of quadrupeds. Theſe fiſh are ſup- 
poſed to live a great number of years. The figures of them 
on ſome antique marbles and coins, which repreſent them crook- 
ed, are unnatural ; and have been conceived originally by per- 
ſons who had ſeen them playing about on the ſurface of the 
water, in which caſe they ſometimes deceive the eye, and ap- 
pear crooked : from theſe probably our fign-painters took their 
idea of the Dolphin. They are an extremely ſwift fiſh in 
ſwimming, and are able to live a long time out of the water, 
tho they can continue but a little while under it without 
air; hence they are ſometimes taken up dead by fiſhermen in 
their nets, having been ſuffocated by being forcibly kept under 
water : they haye been known to live three days on dry ground. 
Willughby, IIiſt. Piſc. p. 30. 
DELTOIDES (Cycl.) — This is a very thick muſcle, covering 
the upper part of the arm, and forming what is termed the 
ſtump of the ſhoulder. It is made up of eighteen or twenty 
ſmall ſingle muſcles in an oppoſite ſituation in reſpect to each 
other, and united by middle tendons, ſo that taken all together 
they form ſeveral penniform muſcles. The outer ſurface ap- 
pears almoſt wholly fleſhy, but on the inner we ſee the ſeveral 
tendons. All theſe ſmall muſcles are formed and diſpoſed ſo, as 
to make a conſiderable extent at the upper part ; from whence 
they contract gradually in breadth, till they end in a thick 
ſtrong tendon, by which the whole muſcle is terminated in a 
point, 
Above, it is fixed in the whole inferior labium of the ſpina ſca- 
pulz, in the convex or long edge of the acromion, and in the 
third part of the anterior edge of the clavicle next that apo- 
phyſis; it ſurrounds the * formed by the articulation of 
theſe two bones by a particular ſlope and fold contrived for that 
purpoſe: from thence it runs down above one third of the 
length of the os humeri, where it is inſerted by a thick ten- 
don, in the large muſcular rough impreſſion below the bony 
ridge, which goes from the great tuberoſity of the head of the 
bone, and forms the higheſt border of the groove in that part 
of the bone. | | . 
This muſcle may be diſtinguiſhed into three principal portions, 
one of which is fixed in the ſpine of the ſcapula, one in the 
acromium, and one in the clavicle : theſe are ſeparated from 
one another by a ſmall quantity of fat, or a cellular ſubſtance, 
chiefly near the baſis of the muſcle. The middle or ſtrongeſt 
portion runs down almoſt directly to its inſertion in the os hu- 
meri; the lateral portions ſeem to end ſooner : but that is on- 
ly becauſe they turn inward toward the bone, and thereby 
3 the biggeſt and thickeſt part of the tendon; the anterior 
or clavicular portion ſends off ſome fibres to the bone before it 
reaches the tendon. The portion fixed in the ſpine of the 
ſcapula ſends backward a thin aponeuroſis, which is ſtrengthen- 
ed by another tendinous 
aponeuroſis is fixed in the 


f the ſcapula below the ſpine, 


and from thence is extended toward the inferior angle. The 
' Other ſeries begins at the ſpine, and ends near the ſame angle at 
the beginning of the inferior coſta, Theſe, together with the 
great tendon, ſeem to contribute to the formation of the ten- 


dinous expanſion which covers the muſcles of the arm. 


or ligamentary ſeries of fibres. This 
baſis of 


This muſcle at its upper part joins the inſertion of the trape- 


DEL 


line of fat, or of a · cellular ſubſtance, and a ſmall vei 
the cephalica. It covers the head of the os hu 
heres to the capſular ligament of the joint, 
the inſertion of the pectoralis major, 

p. 178. | 


ein called 
meri, and ad. 
and likewiſe covers 


Winſlow 5 Anatomy, 


DzLTo1DE Leaf, among botaniſts. See LEAF. 
DELUBRUM, in roman antiquity, a temple with 


a la rge ſpace 


of conſecrated er round it. Vid Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 


See the article TEMPLE, Cycl. 
DELUGE (Cycl.) — The moſt full and ex 
we have of ar univerſal Deluge are in th 
when we conſider theſe carefully, they ſeem to i 
ſmall part of that amazing _ and for the 3 oy : 
circumſtances leave us in the dark as to many points, and - 
us cauſe to wonder at the reception and agreement of the za 
mals in the ark, and at its preſervation in that immenſe ocea 0 
eſpecially at that time when God cauſed the winds to — 
dry up the waters, particularly when it firſt came to the grou 1 
All the objections however that have been, or can be ſtarted 
in regard to this hiſtory, leave us no room to doubt the realit 
of the event. We are well aſſured that there once was ſuch 
an univerſal Deluge, which overſpread the whole ſurface of the 
earth, and the marine bodies found in all parts at land ſufficien:. 
ly prove that all parts were once covered with water. : 
hether we allow that theſe parts of the earth have ariſen out 
of the ſea, or that the ſea has at ſome time riſen up to them 
there are immenſe difficulties in the way of either ſyſtem, 
and the ſcriptures give us no light into the caſe. The 
. burſting open of the fountains of the great deep, which is 
given as one of the cauſes of this flood, mult have been by far 
the greateſt, for the raining forty days could be of little conſe- 
quence toward the drowning of the world; for ſuppoſing it to 
rain as much in one day as it does with us in a whole year, this 
is only about forty inches depth, and therefore forty days of 
ſuch rain could only cover the whole ſurface of the earth with 
about twenty-two fathom of water ; and this would only be 
ſufficient to drown the low lands next the ſea, but the much 
reater part of the ſurface of the earth would eſcape, 
hat is meant by the fountains of the abyſs being broken 
up, and the opening of the windows of heaven, ſcems not 
ſo eaſy to be underſtood, but is intended to indicate the waters 
of the Deluge, which was, according to the Moſaic philoſophy, 
from the letting in of the waters above the firmament, men- 
tioned Gen. i. 7. by the windows of heaven; and the riſing 
up out of the ground of the waters under the earth, ſpoken of 
in the ſecond commandment ; or, as ſome chuſe to under- 
ſtand it, by the overflowing of the ſea riſing upon the land, 
which is expreſſed by the breaking up of the fountains of the 
great deep, according to their ſenſe of the word. 
Upon the whole we may reaſonably conclude, that by one of 
theſe expreſſions is meant an extraordinary fall of waters from 
the heavens, not as rain, but in one continued body ; as if the 
firmament ſpoken of by Moſes to ſuſtain the ſupra - aerial ſea 
had been broken in, and at the fame time the ocean flowed in 
upon the land, fo as to cover all with water. 
This cataſtrophe could not have been effected in the common 
way of underſtanding the accounts of it, but by an increaſe of 
the waters, and as the withdrawing the flood. afterwards muſt 
in that caſe have been effected only by the again annibilating 
thoſe waters, the ſyſtem ſeems to labour under more difficultis 
than any other which has been advanced. 
A change of the center of gravity about which the center of 
the ſea is formed, ſeems not an improbable conjecture, till i 
appears that this center of gravity was the natural reſult of 
the materials of which the globe of the earth is compoſed, and | 
by no means alterable while the parts of it remain in their pt” 
ſent poſition : and beſides, this ſuppoſition could not drow 
the whole globe, but only that part of it toward which 
center of gravity was changed, leaving the other hemiſphere 
all dry. 
Dr. 1 hypotheſis is full of inſufficiencies, and - 
dicts not only the phyſical principles of nature, but alſo 
account given of the Deluge in the holy ſcriptures more he 
any other ſyſtem that has been advanced, notwithſtanding 4 
ſeeming agreement he finds between them. And Dr. _ 
opinion of the compreſſion of a ſhell of earth into 2 | x 
ſpheroid, thereby preſſing out the water of an abyſs un" _ 
earth, may very well account for drowning two 2 
of the globe; but the middle zone being by much the 0 * 
part of the earth's ſurface, muſt by this means be raiſed Mig 2 
from the center, and conſequently ariſe more out of the # 
than before. other 
Dr. Halley reſolves it into the ſhock of a comet, or {ome bern 
ſuch einſlent body. The great agitation that muſt AE 
occaſioned by it in the ſea, he obſerves, would be 1 8 
account for all thoſe ſtrange appearances of heaping . A 
tities of earth and high cliffs upon beds of ſhells, wh! x: 
were the bottom of the ſea, and raiſing up mounn 4 pu 
none were before: ſuch a ſhock as this impelling the 10 
would occaſion the waters, and all fluid ſubſtances * 
unconfined as the ſea is, to run violently with an impet 


preſs accounts which 
e holy ſcriptures ; yet 


zium, and below that of the brachialis. Anteriorly it « ins 


| the pectoralis major, being diſtinguiſhed from it only by a 


* 

| 
' \ 
\ % 


to- 
ed, aul 
ward that part of the globe where the blow was received that 


with force ſufficient to __ it the very bottom of 
to carry it upon > : 
aan 7 ore dificul to ſay how Noah and his 
family could be preſerved, than how all other creaturgs were 
ironed: ſuch a ſbock would change the length of the day 
nd year, and-alter 'the axis of the globe according to the obli- 
0 2 che incidence of the ſtroke, and its direction in rela- 
1 the axis, That ſome ſuch thing as this has at ſome time 
— eſent Rats fbetns but the ruins of a former world, in which 
we treaty where find ſuch animal bodies as lived before this De- 
lige, either in their own ſtate, or petrified. i 
It may be objected to this ſyſtem, that ſuch a ſhock as is here 
ſ to occaſion the Deluge, muſt have brought on that 
cataſtrophe inſtantaneouſly, and all at once, not gradually as 
it is ſaid to have happened; and therefore that tho? there are 
the evident remains of ſuch a ſhock in the petrified animal bo- 
dies found in ſtone, &c. yet this may have happen'd before the 
formation of the world into its preſent ſtate long before the 
time of Noah. It is probable alſo, that ſuch another ſhock 
may be at ſome time neceſſary, in order to render this earth 
ſufficiently fruitful in vegetables, which are either immediately 
or mediately the food of all animals. The parts about the ſur- 
face being ſuppoſed to petrify and harden in time, and that 
- ſuch a concuffion will in fine be neceſſary in order to bury 
them, and to bring up a ſofter and more nouriſhing matter to 
cover the world, which muſt be the caſe in a ſhock and over- 
flowing of this kind ; as the ſhock would looſen and ſuſpend in 
the water all the upper part of the globe, and the heavieſt mat- 
ter out of this ſubſiding firſt, muſt leave the lighteſt for the 
laſt ſettling, or that which will make the upper. coat of the 
new fornied world, which would then be fit for all vegetable 
productions. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 383. p. 120. | 
DELVIN, in natural hiſtory, a name ſometimes given by the 
miners in Cornwall to that fort of _ ſtone or ſlate, . which 
they more generally call killas; but in ſome places, as at Low- 
ancowiggan, they uſe it as the name of a coarſe; but very 
hard ſtone in which the-ore lies. The ore is tin, and is con- 
ſiderably rich there, but the hardneſs of this ſtone makes it 
difficult to be got out. | | 
DEMARCHUS, ARNO, (Cycl.) in antiquity, an appella- 
tion given to the chief magiſtrate of the city Neapolis. Pitiſc. 
Lex. ant. in oe. 
DEMETRIA,. Anne, in an 


. that 
the ocean, 
In this caſe 


on this oecaſion ſor the worſhippers to laſh themſelves with 
whips made of the bark of trees, and called wvporfecr. Pott. 
Archrol. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. T. . p. 379. enn 
DruzrRIA was likewiſe the name of another feſtival celebrated 
. by the Athenians in honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and was 
the ame with that aſterward called Diamyſia. Patt. loc. cit. 
DEMI-CROSS, an inſtrument uſed by the Dutch to take the 
ſun's altitude, or that of a ſtar at ſea ; but inftead of which 


ars very probably from this, that the earth in | 


tiquity, a feſtival in honour of | 
Ceres, called by the Greeks Demeter, Juunzyp.:: It was uſual | 


DEN 


DEMLEHAQUE. See Harquezuss, Cycl. | 

DEMBE (Cycl.) —Dem1st of the King does not diſcontinue any 
writ or proceſs. Vid. Stat. 1 Ed. 6. cap. 7. $. 1, 2, 3. 

Nor does it determine any commiſſion civil or military, or great 
office of ſtate, but they ſhall continue in force for 2 months 
after the ſovereign's Demiſe, unleſs made void by the next ſuc- 
oeſſor. Stat. 7 & 8 Wl. 3. c. 27. ſeR. 21. 1 Ana. Stat. 1. 
cap. 8. 6 Ann. c. 7. ſect. 8. | 
Neither is a parliament thereby determined till after ſix months. 
& 8 Will. 3. c. 15. | h 
or is a defendant, who hath pleaded to an information, obli- 
ged to plead to it again. But he may plead again upon. requeſt 
made to the Court, within five months after the Demiſe. 4 & 
5 Will. & Mar. c. 18. ſect. 7. 

DEMOISELLE, the Dancing Bird, a long · leged and long- neck- 
ed bird of the ſtork kind, a native of Numidia. It is rematk- 
able for its jumping or dancing in its walk. See Tab. of 
Birds, N 40. Re 

DEMONIUS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a ſtone 
famous among the writers of the middle ages for a number of 
imaginary virtues, ſuch as rendering people victorious over 
their enemies, and the like. All the deſcription they have left 

us of it is, that it was variegated with two colours laid in lines 
ſo as to repreſent a rainbow. It was probably an agate. 

DEMULCENTS,  Demlcentia; in pharmacy, are medicines 
which render the acrimonious humours mild. This they do by 
obtunding or ſheathing their ſharp particles. Vid. B d. 

Lex. Med. in voc. | | | A! 

DEN, a ſyllable added to the names of places, and ſhews their 
ſituation to be in a valley, or near woods, as Tenterden, Bid- 
denden, &c. dt 2 10 215 | | 
The word is Saxon Den, i, e. Vallis, or Lecus ſylveftris, 

DENDRACHATES, in natural hiſtory, the name by which 
the ancients called that ſpecies of agate ' we know by the name 
of the Meochoa flcne. See Tab. of Foſlils,' Claſs 5. 

This in its natural Rate is only a whitiſh ſemi-pellucid ſtone, 
very beautifully vein'd with a fine milky: white; but its great 
beauties are certain accidental delineations in black, which re- 
preſent in a rude and irregulat, but a vety elegant manner, 
trees, moſſes. ſea · plants, and a number of other beautiful fi- 
ures. Many have ſuppoſed theſe to be real moſſes, c. 

g'd in the ſubſtance of the ſtone, but there is no foundation 

for this opinion; and nothing indeed can be more abſurd, 
ſince compleat and beautifully tufted oak trees are frequently 
delineated there of leſs than an inch in height. Theſe figures are 
in black, and the ſubſtance of the ſtone being white, they are 
ſeen to a very great advantage. Their true hiſtory is no 
this: the ſtone is ſubject, like our common 


more than 
flints, to imperceptible cracks and flaws, into which the ſteams 
and eMuvia from minerals, and other foſſile bodies, continu- 
ally pervading the whole ſtructure of the earth, find their 
way, and perhaps in ſome caſes water itſelf has been at ſome 
time in them: either water or theſe vapour, we well know, 


ve uſe the eroß· ſtaff or fore- ſtaft. The Demi-creſs' is of this 


re: 


* „ 


. * * } 
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AY, 


The ſtaff A G is graduated eaſily, bei 
tangents, whoſe Loy is E B, the lenjzek of the eroſs piece or 
danſum. It bath thtee 'vanes; a Horizontal vane, 2 A; a 
int vane, as H; and the ſhade vane, 28 E. er 
nden the vanes are on the ſtaff and croſs piece, to ta 
a en ent Hola inſtrument with the tranſum 43 upright 
can, and/leoking /through the fight vane, - as-H; 
foe the horizon thitygh the lit in the ks vane, and then 
Mae the eroſs piece Gr tranſum to and fro; till you malte the 
Thade of the vane 3 E to fall at the ſame time upon the Hit of 
horizon vane, and alſo at A ; then are the degrees cut on the 


£ 


3} 'F, 


4 149 „ 
4 


ral cracks or ſmall crevices of the 


gures we | | 
may be referr'd either to theſe looſe detached figures or cloudy 


Aale the 


may be naturally enough tinged with black, or capable of 
leaving a black tinge on the ſuf faces of the bodies they have 
long remained on; and theſe finding their way into the natu- 
7 e, have from the fides 
of theſe inſinuated themſelves farther and farther into the maſs, 
and run into branched figures; or the water here - ever inclu- 


| ded has, as the maſs of the ſtone ſhrunk and contracted in the 


drying, ſpread and diffuſed” "itſelf into the various detach'd fi- 
ſee ; for all the delineations we find in theſe tones 


ſpots, or to thoſe which evidently ariſe from the ſides of ſome 

long eracks ot fiſſures. ic e = 
That water is continually to this day getting into theſe natural 

crevices of ſtone, and diffuſing itſelf beyond their natural li- 
mits in irregular, and oſten in beautifully branched figures, we 


ii ſee in many of our 'gravel-pits, Where many of the larger 


| : | Hy JIANG 14 
only a line of whole 


flints and pebbles being ſtruck eaſily fall to pieces at theſe cre - 
vices, the ſides of which are always elther wet, or plainly 
marked with waters having 2 71 there; and if from theſe 
we trace the leſſer cracks, we ſhall uſually find num- 


den of figutes imperſeRtly reſembling the delineations in the 
the eſfeck of mineral efflubia. 
dus Helmontii of the harder kinds, we oſten alſo meet. with 


agates;” and the very ſame often alſo on their ſurfaces, merely 
On the furfaces of the natural creviſes -6f our ſeptariæ, or lu- 
What authors call dendrite, or fuliginous delineations of trees, 
which are of the very ſame kind with thoſe of this agate, and 


3% 


4 
— þ 


faſt, by the edge of the croſs piece, the ſun's altitude required 
1 l g 7 8 * 
* But to take the height of a arr Fa muſt remove the hori- 
dn vane A, and put it on the end G, and transfer. the fight 
ze H to A; then holding up the inſtrument as before;! 
be rough the ſight ſee for the horizon tl 
| 1 and — 


vok- 


4 
— 
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ITONE, in muſic, is uſed by ſome for a third minor. 


SUPPL, Vou, I. 


* 


| 1 2 de nr from being inſetior to them in beauty, that they 


even greatly excel them; nay, ſo low and poor a ſubſtance as 
common k is not without them, but is. frequently found 
beautifully marked with | trees, ſtats, and a thou- 
ſand other figures like thoſe ſormed by pulling aſunder two le- 
vigating ſtones with the fine matter between them, or the 
on gur window. Fs Hiſt. Foſſ. p e 1d 
DENDRANATOMY, « term uted by N hi and others to 
5 ous parts of ttees and ſhrubs, 


_ expreſs the diſſection of the nᷣgneou 
in order to the examining: theit ſtructute and uſes: Galem has 
ſome pains to diſeover ſome of 


uſed the ſame word, and taken 
the ſubjedts of theſe reſrarches. There h a very remathnble 
| 2 analogy 


DEN 


analogy between the parts of ſome ttees, and thoſe of pecu- 
lar parts of animal bodies 3 and Malpighi bas, with great juſ-| 


tice, uſed the compa 


on animal bodies. . ' 


rative anatomy of trees, to explain, by the | 
+ formation of. the galls, and other preternatutal tumors on 
them, the puſtules, and other unnatural fleſhy excreſcences | 


DENDROPHORTI, Awlegzegyt, in antiquity, perſons; whoſe | 


employment it was to cut down trets,: and carry them to mar- 


.. Ket.” were likewiſe called 


;, who, in honour 


of ſome deity, as Bacchus, Sylvanus, c. carried trees pulled 


op by the roots through the city. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 


DENEB,. or ALDENEB: Micha, in the writings of the Ara- 


DzNYATE, is a name giyen by ſome to a fiſh ca t 


« bian Phyſicians the name af the equiſetum or horſe-cail : | 


there is, however, no great 
authors ſay | : 
having ſometimes called this plant  pohygonum, 
20 many 
mon 
_ conſiderably. different, are blended together ; and the plants 
themſelves confounded 
has 
ſeal, into the number of Pohgonums, from the ſimilar ſound of | 
_ the names; and W 
was applicable to the Hhν,⁊e¶ is 
that it grows in ſhady woods, and has large ſpreading roots, 
and a fruit of a round ſhape, 
DENOMINATIVE, in logic. See DNA, Cycl, 
DE NON reſidentia clerici regis, in law, the name af an anti- 
ent writ, the form whereof ſee 2 inſt. fol, 624. 
DENS: Canis, dogs tontbh, in botany, the name 
plants; the characters of which are theſe ; the flower is of the 
lilliaceous kind, ahd is compoſed of 
dubous, and bend backward. The middle of the flower is 
occupied by a piſtill, which finally becomes a roundiſh fruit, 
or ſeed elt 
ber of oblong 


Quas 9. 1 N N ine. : 232 3% >: 

The ſpecies of Dens Canis enumerated, by Mr. Tournefort are 
- theſe... 1.; The dow. canis, with a broad, and ſomewhat 
--roundiſh-leaf;, and a pugpliſh red flower. .. 2. The broad and 
roundiſh leaved dens canis, with a white flower, 3. The 


* 
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an amirthyſtine flower. 5. The yellow flowered dens canis. 
6. The long and narrow leaved dens canis, with a milk white 


1 


cum, with a reddiſh flower P., ** 
The poder of the dried root of this plant is faid to kill worms 
in children. Drank in wine, it is an approved remedy far the 
cholic. It is ſaid to be reſtrictive and reſtorative, and taken in | - 
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embryos finally become ſoeds wing d with don, which. are 
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neſort are 
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very long 


2 
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ner to be had on what 
plant; for the Greek and Roman writers 
from — | 
ints ; and polygonum being alſo the name of the com- 

t-graſs ; the virtues of theſe two plants, though 


of this 


under the fame name: nay, 


| Pliny | 
gone ſo far as to take in the Pohganatum, or ö 


all that had been ſaid of polygonum 
1, or horſe-tail; he has told us, 


and of the ſize of a coriander ſeed. 


of ſix petals, which are pen- | 
el, divided into three and containing a num- 
ſeeds: to this, it is to be added, that the root is 


broad, and roundiſh leaved deus canis, with a purpliſh white 
flower. -4. The. broad and roundiſh leaved dens canis, with 


flower. 7. The long and narrow leaved dens canis, with a 
purpliſn flower; and 8. The long and narrow leaved, 475 
Fe Taun. Inſt. p. 378. enn 


water, cures children: of the epilepſy ; it is alſo: eſteemed a 


" provocative to venery. Vid. James, Dict. Med. in voc. 
Dans Linis, Dundlalim, in 


botany, the name of a genus of 
lants, the characters of which are theſe: | the flower is of 
{emi-floſculous-kind, and the. petals it is compoſed, of are 


DENTARIA, Toxthwortz. in botany, the name 


there tieped with rad at the end: and of 
me are altogether White, Others are green, and 
ſtrizz are mare prominent, in others fainter, r the 
22 See Tab. of Shells, Ne . uin the 
is fiſh is alſo called dentalium and Hrinęites. 
wardly, it is uſed as an alkali to ys. pe oo in- 
neſs ay — and 55 N of blood. It * 
externally: as a drier. Vid. Lemery, Dict. 
Dentalium. wn 


the ſtriated one; 


drog. in voc. 
Mediterranean, and common in the markets of 4 — 
more commonly , among naturaliſts by the name |," 
Bellamius, de Piſc. Fillughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 312, See D ; 
of 

plants. The characters of which are theſe : the —＋ on 
tits of four leaves, and is of the eruciform Lind; the pig) 
ariſes from the cup, and finally becomes a pod, divided * 
intermediate. membrane into two cells, and containing roung 

iſh ſceds.  T'o theſe marks it is to. be added, that the pot, 
when ripe. burſt open with violence, and throw out the (ved; 
to a conſiderable diſtance, and that the roots are fleſby, ſcaly 
and toothed... ne * 
Tbe ſpecies. of dentaria enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
| theſe: 1. T he ſeven; leaved dentaria. 2. The fmooth fe 
| leaved denteria. 3. The rough five leaved dentaria, 4. The 
| ſeven. leaved bulbiterous ot bacciferous dentaria. 5. The three 
- leaved dentaria. 6. The nine leaved dentaria. Tun. inſt 


P. 225. 4 * . | | 

The three firſt - ſpecies of this plant are uſed internally, for 
, exulcerated lungs, and the wind cholic; the others only 
externally. | Vid. Lemery, Did. des Drog. in voc. 


dle are larger 
{ ſemble large cutting wedges, and their roots are pointed, 
Their bodies are ſo diſpoſed that their ſharp ends lie all in 
line, making one uniform edge; each body has properly four 
ſides; one anterior a little convex, one poſterior a little con. 
cave, and two lateral much nartower than the former, and 


placed on the embryo ſeeds, and furrounded by. the cug˙ The 


affixed to the thalataus, but expand their downy ends into a 

dbular head, - and the ſtalks are uſually hollow and! not 
{pecies.of dendelien enumerated by Mr. Tour- 
ſmocqth mountain dandalin, with 


dandelion. 


L 


1... bright 


almoſt flat: the anterior and;poſterior ſides decreaſe in breath 
vl ſides towards the edge, that 


towards the neck, the lat bot 
four triangles, with their apics 


they repreſent in ſome deg 

| and baſes reciprocally oppoſite. 
the lateral ſides of which ar 
nd poſterior narrow: they te!- 


Theſe teeth have long r 
broad and flat, the anterbi a 
q in which a ſmall hole is obſer\- 
erable, but almoſt obliterated i 


5 


eue i gt 
. and oor 
fat in id 
is 


* 


blue ang black ſpots; th. 


9 


e. t near their origin, and the belly . 
„ The teeth are diſpoſed in a fingle row in esch jaw, and iber 
1 02 | 55 er and dre une 

th el pt 


oy 4HENT ALES, > 
"the DENTIFRICE. 


10 in 
lage 


: 


" 


t 


5 and in ſome, meaſure repreſents the .clephan® 
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DAR 


3 irit of vitriol, Qc. to be the readieſt of 
allow 2 - 44 the Aale and yellowneſs of the 
all ee if ough they allow theſe render them white, for 
gelb 5 ent, they ciſcountenance a frequent uſe of them, as 
Nog away too. much of the teeth, and injuring the 


Faden « attacks ſpirit of vitriol even iti a ſtronger manner, and 
2 - 5 9 the firſt purpoſe of making the teeth 
* he alledges, that the mixture of ſpirit of vitrioh, with 
— bite alkali, produces a yellowiſh colour, not a white one. 
oy evident, that our ſweat, and all other matter, tranſpiring 
. h the pores is of an alkaline nature, and there continually 
— — through the gums ſomething of this kind, which 
14 g itſelf upon the teeth, muſt needs mix with the remains 
of the ſpirit of vitriol left on them in the cleaning; and, by 
that means, the whiteneſs at firſt given will gradually go off ; 
and the yellow, which is the natural reſult of an alkali, with ſpi- 
rit of vitriol, will appear in its place. Tachenii Hippocrat. Chym. 
DENTIL, in architecture. See DENTICLE, Cycl. 
DENTILLARIA, in botany, a name, by which ſome authors 
call the plumbage, or lead wort. See PLUMBAGO. | 
DE ONERANDO pre rata portions, in the law of England, a 
writ that lies where one is deſtrained for a rent that is to be 
id proportionably Ki others: thus, if a man holds ten ox 
— of land, by ſealty and ten ſhillings rent, of the king; 
— aliens, one oxgang to one, and another to another, in 
fee z and afterwards. the. ſheriff diſtrains only one of them for 
the rent; he that is. ſo Jdeſtraiged; may have this writ for his 
relief. - Fitz. Herb, Nate brev. f. 234. - 
DEOSCULATION, Deqculatio, in antiquity, one of the moſt 
antient forms of ! adoration. See  ADORATION, \ Cycl. and 


pl. | by | 

OEFARTERS of gold and ſaver. See 
DerarT, Cycl. „„ 
DEPERSONATUS. See Disr ERSONATUS.. dec 
DEPESTA, in antiquity, a wine veſſel, which the Sabines, on 
any teſtival day ſet on the table of their gods. Pit. Lex. 

Ant. in vos. ee f 80 7 
DEPOPUL an in our 
or diſ- people FF 2111 * 
om by the ſtatute 4 Hen. 4. c. 2. that theſe were great 
offenders by the antient law, and that the appeal or indict- 
ment againſt them ought not to be in a general, but in à {pe- 
cial manner. They got their name of depopplatorss agrorum, 
for that by proſtrating or decaying the houſes and habitations 
22 king's people, they depopulate towns. Cole, 3 Inſt. 


the articles F INERS and 


DEPOSITION, Def, among the antients, à ceremony ob- 


ſerved immediately upon a perſon's expiring, and was a 

manner of laying the corpſe upon the ground. 

in voc. See BURIAL, on nat 1% 5 
DEPRESSED ” See LEAr. nn, $308 * 

DEPRESSOR (Cycl.) — DrrnkssoR A 


+ 001 * 


„ Marne 44 


Cowper cagſtrictar alæ naſi, and deprefſor labii ſuperieria -. 
Derk Esso angular oris,, in anatomy, à name given by Albi 


dus to the muſcle, called by others deprofor labiorum tommunis ; | 


which fee. $8144 & e (75 0 DQHrr 1 IQ T2897 Ny 
DEPRIMENS (Cycl.) DzPrIimEns Biventer, in anatomy, 2 
name given by Spigelius, and others, to one of the muſcles of 
the lower jaw, called by others diga/tricus ſive biventer ; and by 
' Albinus broenter\maxille inſerioris. + Ar Yo moi 
DtentMens bumeruts rotwidus, in anatomy, a name. giyen by 
- Pigelius,; and others, to a muſtle called by others the; eres 
a major and retundus: major. . 1132 KT 101 el ob 71 
PRIMENS eccui, in auatomy, a name given by Riolanus, and 
Adem, to one of the muſcles uf the eye, called the huniis, 
dad rectus inferior by others. 40 l. che depreſſor occuli of 
berrrbergtand . beirig one of his four — Ane 
MENS guintus, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius, 
' nd ſome others, 60 the muſcle called the cerateglaſſus. See the 
Article CERA TGTossus. NDO £2171 d: adams 
ee n, in law, à writ of entry. See Fitz. 
we Nat. er. 191. S 16057 i Fenin 610 1 2024 
DER, a lylable: frequently prefixed to the names of places in 
England. It is faid to ſignify that ſuch-were formerly places 
Where wild - beats herded togecher, io called from: the Saxon 
N Leo, /era, unles the ſituation was near ſome river. Blum. 
ald, or Drauvw, -difratithart vel drain in our 


Fi * 


hes, is generally aſed for the uct of proving thus we find 

* dravonabit jux fun lere fee. Glars. F 2.16: 6, Aud, 

| — Mam in rages en I. u A. 6,220. 
Bmcton e N 10 1 
4 — in the ſame ſenſe, 

—_— uſe of 'aliſpationare,1. 4. 62221 And we find td de. 
: , c 


* 
1 


— 

* vent of bu, the patrom Mall have u wilt to 
abend ine dvowſon of the wer being in demand z and 
tan; a f e them ſhall the/ples pa 

wn. it is derajgnad in the 


ſtatutes, ſuch as depo- 


Hain. Lex. 


DES 


DERANNMENT, or Dzgzinment, The ſubſtantive 4 


thus we fi 
ann. 31, Hen. N. c. 6, & 5 and 6 Edw. 6. c. 13. 


leſſee enters into religion, 
1 Briton, C. 


reinment is ſometimes uſed in the fame ſenſe with the French 
defrayer ot deſranger ; that is, to diſplace. or ſet out of order: 

- deraignment or departure out of religion, 
Thus 
allo we meet with, dereinment or diſcharge of their profeſſion, 
33 Hen. 8, cap. 29. which is ſaid of tho religious men, who 
torſook their orders or proſeſſions. See Kitchin, fol. 1 52. The 
and afterwards is deraigned, And 
21. uſes /emonenſe deſrenable, for a ſummons that 
may be challenged ay deſective, or not lawfully madd. Shene 


de verb. ſigniſic. verbo diſrationare, makes it ſignify what we 


call waging and making of law. See Lex deraijnia. 


DERBY marble. See Mak BTE. | 
DERDER, in the materia medica of the ancients, a name uſed 


by Aviſenna and Serapio, to expreſs the common elm, whoſe 
ey uſed on many occaſions. 


bark oy 101 | 
DEREFELD, in our old writers, is uſed for a park, q. d. a field 


of deer. 


DERELSIDE, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 


called the tamarind tree. Alpin. Egypt. p. 328, 


DE REVOCATIONE parliamenti, the name of a writ for recall- 


DERVIS (Ce) Of theſe there are in Egypt two. or 


DESCENDENS obliguus, in anatomy, 


. 
o 


DESCENT: (Cyc.)—The ſeparating mercury from its ote by de- 


— 


| DESERTERS (Oel. For the manner uf puniſhing 


ing a parliament. Thus in 5 Edw. 3. the parliament being 
ſummoned, was recalled by ſuch a writ before it met. Vid. 
Pryn's Animad, on the 4 Inſt, f. 44. | * 


kinds ; thoſe that are in convents, are in a manner of a reli- 
gious order, and live retired ;z though there are of theſe ome 
who travel and return again to their convents. Some take 
this character, and yet live with their families, and exerciſe 
their trades: of this kind are the dancing derwiſes.at Damaſ- 
cus, who go once or twice a week to a little uninhabited con- 
vent, and perform their extraordinary exerciſes ; ' theſe alſo 
ſeem to be a good people: but there is à third ſort of them 
who travel about the country, and beg, or rather oblige 
ple to give, for whenever they ſound their horn ſomething 
muſt be given them. The people of theſe orders, in Egypt, 
wear an Octagonal of a greeniſh white alabaſter, at their 
girdles, and a high ſtiff cap without any thing round it. Po- 
cock's Egypt, p. 478. nne 900487 (Ng 
a name given by; Fabri- 
cius, and others, to the muſcle, called by Albinus Miquur' 
externus hlubminiit. | „ 


. 0 
. 

4 F* F 
i4 Fa 


* 
* 


* 


ſcent, is, performed in the following manner: take two J 
pots, with orifices, of equal diameter ; adapt an iron plate to the 
orifice of one of the two pots, in ſuch a manner that it may reſt 


upon the brink of it, but not jut out too much all round: let 
this have ſeveral holes bored here and there in it, but not near 


its bottom; pour into this pure water, to about two inches 


high, chen ſhut it with the iron plate; put upon this plate a 
| _ - fmaller veſſel, 
naſi, in anatomy, a 
name given by Albinus, to a muſcle of the face, called by 


ning, the ore of mercury; then cloſe 


. theſe veſſels, with the ſecond pot inverted, ſtopping the joint 
well. with lute ; bury, the inſerior pot in aſhes, and put about 
the whole a moderate ſue, continue; it till the upper veſſel, is 


ſlightly red hot, and the mercury will he driven into the lower, 
in fumes, which will be condenſed by the water into running 
quickhilver. | \Cramer's art of aſſay ing, p. 35 ꝶ4. 


them: a- 

mong the antients, fee FRANs r Uu nn... TTTAC 
DESIDERAT UM, is uſed to ſignify the deſirable perfections 
in any art or ſcience: thus, it is a with the black - 


imith, to render iron fuſible, by a gentle heat, and yet pre- 


ſiet ve it hard e 


for ordinary uſes; with the glaſs - man, 
and looking-glaſs maker, to render glass malleable; with the 


clocic maker, to bring pradulums to be uſeful where there ard 
irregular motions; withithe braſier and copper - ſmith, to make 
malleable ſolder ; with the ſhip - wright, 0 build veſſels that | 


will fail under water; with the diwer, to procure 


able inftruments for conveying freſh: air to the bottom of 


ſea, ſuſicient for reſpiration, and the burning of lights with 


the aſſay- maſter, to melt ar copel ores, or metals, immediately 


on 
£ 


ſevetal mines in this kingdom. 


It i 4 dh tum in the tin works,» to) find a 


attuainahle, yet ap 


without the uſeof bellows ar furnace j and with the car vors and 


5 alabaſter, &c. And 
of theſe dedtrata may be 


Jjoitets,'te faſhion od in moulds like plaiſter of Paris, or butnt 
though, as Mr. Boyle obſerves, the obt 
— + it w-prop 
be p for although perſection nat be 
| + Nr _ 5 there · 
id. s Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 129, 136. 
a, ditt ik 
it 


they 


by improved. 


To this we may add, that the making iron malleable 


the ow of 
9 n ty N 10 N 
taining the filver out of the tin, as it is now: got out e the 


is now put in practice, to the great advantage of 


lead, n to make it worth 
the while. wn Sn tua who gt 
In theglaſ-works ĩt is a defideratum to folder-up the cracks and 
flaws in the pots, while they are detained in the fire; und 
| another to male glaſ without veinos. 7 
A, taſtaleſt and inodorous wine is a arm among v | 


© 
A 


and a taſteleſs acid modorous ſpirit among diſtillera. C75): ol 


— 


DEV 


— yon waht a permanent'green, and the callieo printers. | 
„ ind blue. ern. * 
Im ſhort, all arts have their defecta, and it is not at firſt to be 
. gueſſed, for how many of theſe, remedies may be found, by 
means of chemical refearches/properlydiredted. | 


.' Chemiſtry itſelf is greatly deſective in many particulars, as in 
nan experimental hi of general fermentation, ſeparatory and | 
combinatory, in ſubjes of the animal, vegetable, and mineral | 
kin A hiftory of putrefaction, rancidneſs, muſtineſs, 


mooldineſs; and of the „ the li 
"Rn in che moſt per nner 1 
The ſublimer metallurgy I- im particular yet greatly defeQive. 
It wants -a moto eaſy method of extrafting the mercuries of | 
metals, than thoſe commonly deſeribed ; a cheaper method of 
meliorations is wanted; and, in general, all the parts of this 
+ branch of the art ſeem equally defectivee. 
The ſchemes for new trades will riſe occafionally in the pro- 
ſecuting many of the ſubjects ; thus, it is natural for the com- 
mon operations of brewing and ſugar- baking, to ſuggeſt that 
ſugar may be procured from malt and other bles. That 
nurſeries of peculiar ſerments, both native and foreign, may 
de raiſed: on the common principles; and, it is evident, that | 
the introduction of ſuch new trades, would greatly improve 
«the buſineſſes of brewing, ſugar-baking, and the like. 
If a proper number of perſons duly qualified for making expe- 
- ments, and improving from them, would ſet about each his 
particular ſhare of the neceſſary experiments, and communi- 
cate the reſult of all their proceſſes to one another, the buſi- 
- neſs-of chemical experiment, would be much better directed 
in regard to future ſtudents, and many of the deſiderata in 
the art probably ſupplied. Vid. Shawy Chem. p. 3585. 
DESION, in chronology, the Macedonian name of the Atheni- 
an month Anthbeferion, See ANTHESTERION, 


«con 


— 36363 


— 


— << 


DESON TORT Uemeſ#, in our law, words of form, uſed in an | 
--aQion of treſpaſs by way of reply to the defendant's plea. | 


Thus; if A. ſues R. in ſuch an action; B. anſwers for himſelf, | 
that he did that which it calls a treſpaſs by the command of C. 
his maſter. A. replies that B. did it de ſort tort demejne, 
Ele gue Ci li command modo et forma; chat is, B. did it 


and form. C tw | 
DESPOTIC. - See Desvror isn, Cy. 
DETENTS, in a clock, are thoſe ſtops which, by being lifted | 
--up:6r-let fall down lock and unlock the clock in ſtriking. 
DeTExT-H#hþeel, or Hoop-H#hbeel; in à clock, that wheel which 
ha hoqp 
which the clock lock. 


DETERRATION; is uſed to ſignify. removal of the earth, 


fand, c from the mountains and higher grounds, down into 
the valleys and dower parts. This is occaſioned by rains, 
which waſh the earthy matter down by degrees; but this can- 
not be very conſide 


into the cleſts and caverns of the rocks and mountains, a great 
- quantity is borm down into rivers, and thence into the ſea; and 


the richer and ſimer part helps to compoſe the bodies of plants thou | | 0 
| ginbaco od lhw de 256 de produced; and according to this method of judging, we ace 


"20 r f mann 11 
DETERSOR, in antiquity, a ſetvant- whoſe buſineſs it was to 
- attend-at-dinner;; and wipe the table. PitiſudmqnƷ-. 


DETERSORIUM, in antiquity; a name given to the common 


wih; which was bean- meal, called Lamentum, or the meal of | 


a ſort of (pulſe called Lupinesge this laſt called Smegma. 
The antients — baked uſed 2 — for clean- 
ſing the skin; but natrum, and its thin froth, called in Greek 
anitran, were moſt common: bas 
DETRAHENS Nuadrutuc, in anatomy a name given by ſome. 
authors, particularly Spigelius, to-4: muſcle, called by the ge- 
/« cerality of anatomiſts the H 7 


latyſme : Mdyodes ; and by 
| 5 Calli. c Do calls it alſo quadratus genæ. Ha 
| SHRING, PT: 
to expreſs. the burning land by wap of: manute::. the method is 


of 


err 


eviSH RING; a erm uſad by the farmer 


m cnt off the turf about four: inclies thick, and butn it in 


|. heaps, and then ſpread the aſhes upod the land ; they proba- 
+; bly call it Dæuemſbring from its having been earlieſt practiſed in 
«Devonſhire. See ti article Bun dm, 
DEVEST, idevgftire;in feudal. writech, is uſed for the oppoſite 
2 t>-anveſting./'. rog/tire ſigniſies pg, Feud! tradere, On 
the contrary, Diugſlire — Feud. 1. 
5 . Cowel.. £{ 10 v... 195 3116 WW 2% Ja 1 ns WH 

DEVINCTION, Devmitio, in antiquity, was uſed to. Ggnify a 
1: loye-charm or incantation to gain 
iQ beloved. Arg eib If5 17 o 5195s 


+ F 
dY 4.43 


j k [ i 
It was done by tying knots,. and differed Ittle from: what was 


-.| ſcribes. it thus: ti 31 e (us e 00 1% en geinier 
Aon nan 0) a denn d 16 10 Sa) Hv. 2284 at bus! 

Nette tribus nodis ternos Amarylli colores, 41 901 
1:76 212Nete Oats Rake, hy uincula netto.. 
Pig Lex. Ants in vc... %% 
DE 
king for -merchandize brought to or carried out of Calais,, ben 


Devoir is Ftench, ſignifying tht * Yap 
DEVOTION (Cyct.) the word D 
for a Kind 'of 


DEUTEROPOTMI, A4 Ne, among the Atheni 
deſignation given to ſuch who had been thought "ah 
after the celebration of the funeral rites, unexpected] P = 
verd. It was unlawful for the Deuteropotm; * 
temple of the Eumenides, or to be admitted to the holy rite 
till after they were purified by being let through the n * 
woman's gown, that they might ſeem to be new born . Put 
Archevl. Gree. I. 4. C. 4. T. T. p. 2 
DEUTEROSIS, the Greek name by which the 
their  Miſchnah, or ſecond law. 


manner is alſo wanted * Ie 


Hillel. Calnet, Dict. Bibl. in voc. 

DEVUI DER, in the manege, is 2 

bis 

own wrong, without C.'s commanding; him in ſuch manner 
aer Sie. 


le, or much raiſe the ſurſace of the 
: earth; as ſome have imagined, becauſe a good part of it is ſunk | 


die, that all that we — 
-. water which, tho imperceptible, as ſuch while ſeparate, 6") 


ſttionably been firſt raifed in vapour 
it now again deſcends. 
T bis is no new opinion, thoꝰ not a general 


aſſection of a perſon N | 


and knowledge wbo have Contradiéted this inte z. fun 


8 of Calais, in aur NN abe 1 


our ſtaple was the 34 3. 8. & 2 Rich. 2. tar, 1. 
d- | | \ | | 


* 1 
nn bins ads. tas Ms as adidas dew un 


puniſhment conſiſting of direful 
marks of infamy. See the article ——— 
6. See MYAORUuvs. 


curſes and 


to enter into the 


Jews call 
K KN may in Greek has th 
fate ſignification almoſt as Miſchnah in Hebrew; both Genify 


an iteration. Euſebius accuſes the Jews with corrupting th: 
true ſenſe of ſeripture with the trifling explanations of he. 


Deuteroſes. Epiphanius ſays, that there were four ſo 

quoted, the firſt under — heme of Moſes, the 2 
that of Akiba, the third under that of Adda or Judah, and the 
fourth under the name of the ſons of the Aſmonzans or a. 
cabees: It is not eaſy to determine whether the preſent Miſch- 
nah is the ſame with any of theſe, whether it contain them 


| all, or only ſome part, or whether it' be different from them 


all, Jerom fays, that the Hebrews referred their Deuteriſe 
to Shammai and Hillel. If it were well proved that they 
were of this antiquity, ix would be conſiderable; ſince Joſe 
phus ſpeaks of Sammeas; who is the ſame with Shammai in 
the beginning of Herod's Reign. Jerom ſpeaks always of the 
Dentirvſes with the utmoſt contempt: he looked upon them 2s 
a collection of fables, childiſh ſtuff, and obſcenities. He ſays, 
the principal authors of theſe fine deciſions, according to the 
Jews, are Bar-Akiba, Simeon, and Helles. Bar-Akiba is 
probably the grandfather or father of the famous Akiba. &. 
meon and Shammai are the ſame perſons, fo are Helles and 


D lied to a horſe, that upon 
working upon Polts makes his ſhoulders go too faft for the 
croupe to follow; ſo that inſtead of going upon two treads, a: 


be ought, he'endeavours to go only upon one. This comes 
from the reſiſtance he makes in defending againſt the beck; 
or from the fault of the horſeman,' who is too haſty with his 


hand. Gnil. Gent. Dict. in voc. See Hare, 


| | DEW |(Cycl.)—Thre the whole courſe” of the operations of n- 
almoſt round it, Whertinr there is a ' vacancy, at 


ture, When there appear two methods by which any thing 
that we ſee can be effected, we have many reaſons to believe 


that it is done by that method which is the moſt different from 
common a 
tion, ſor in 


rances. A we know thete muſt be a-revolu- 
nee, either of the earth round the ſun, of of the 
ſun round the earth; tho common a nces ſeem to inſorm 
us, that it is the earth which. ſtands ſtill, and the fun which 
moves round; yet when we come to enquire more deeply in- 
to nature, we very plainly find that it is in reality the earth 
which makes the revolution, while the ſun remains fixed in 
its place. A thouſand other parallel inſtances might readily 


to teach ourſelves to judge of the Dew, which then becomes 
one of the number. 

The Dew which we ſee continually appearing to fall at its ſta· 
ted periods, may thus either fall originally from that middle re 
gion of the air, whence it ſeems to us to deſcend; or elſe it 


may de-firſt raiſed from the bowels of the earth in form of 3 


vapour, and ſent up into that region, whence it again falls 
it do fall to us, in form of Dew. The — opinion. 


ſeems that of its falling ub origin: out of the air; and thus the 


dent, of the world look upon it, eſtceming it a git & 
ven for the enriching and fertiliging the earth. But 
truth is on the other ſide of the queſtion ;/-and it 1s Ante 
ly call Dez all thoſe drops * 


amaſs themſelves into larger drops, and are in that ſtate out 


on graſs, and on the herbe of the field and garden in the mort 


i 4: momiale there fo tain time, ul this has ungut. 
ng, an ain the r a cer — 1 2 
% bat ei l 8) 
raliſts have gentrab one; the old e 
tu many of them affirmed-it; And itbere abe = 
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ny familiar proofs of it, chat one would think (cate? 20 
ſeryor could be ignorant ↄf it. Every ganiener kae g 

glass bell, which he places over à tender ftnit, Wil 

over with drops of. Detu 


communication with the external air, 1 — 


ue 


* 


reſolyed to try firſt of all the grand queſtion, 


the firſt proof to this ſimple proceſs :- if the 


1 


laced lower ſooner than one placed higher, 
x ghar hey A cur ſide ſooner than its upper, and of a 
1 ber of bodies placed in this manner, the lower muſt be 
2 radually wetted all the way before the upper. It ap- 
1 to him, that the Dew aroſe in vapour from the 
ch after it had been heated by the ſun, and that not leſs of 
earth din pe middle of the day than afterwards, but that then 
2 diſperſed and evaporated as ſoon as raiſed, On this foun- 
* he determined to make his trials, and for this purpoſe 
de pace two ladders againſt one another, meeting at their 
ſpreading wide aſunder at their bottoms, and ſo tall as to 
reach thirty-two foot high. To the ſeveral ſteps of theſe he 
faſtened large ſquares of glaſs like the panes of a window, 
and ſet them in ſuch a manner, that they ſhould not ſhade 
or overhang one another, It was plain that, on the whole, 
if the Dew deſcended without firſt ariſing, the top ſquares 
muſt be firſt wetted, and that on their upper ſurfaces ; but, 
on the contrary, if the Dew firſt aſcended from the earth, 
the bottom ſurfaces of the lower panes muſt firſt receive it. 
On the trial it appeared exactly as expected in the latter man- 
ner, The lower ſurface of the loweſt piece of glaſs was firſt 
wetted, then its upper ſurface ; then the lower ſurface of the 
pane next above it, and ſo on gradually till the whole were 
wetted to the top of the ladders, : 
It was happy that this Experiment ſucceeded in ſuch perfect re- 
gularity ; but this is not always to be expected, for a thouſand 
accidents may prevent it, and the lighteſt wind deſtroy it : 
thus, ſuppoſing the Dew to have aſcended in this exact order up 
to a certain height, it may there meet with a guſt of wind, 
which ſhall diſſipate it in ſuch a manner, that it | no more 


affect the higher planes, till that wind ceaſing, gives it leave, | 


which perhaps may not be till it has riſen to the height of the 
whole ladder ; and then at an inſtant all the upper planes ſhall 
after this interruption be wetted at once. 

This gentleman afterwards tried the ſame experiment 
with pieces of cloth tied to the ſteps of the ladder inſtead of 
glaſſes, as he could be able, by weighing theſe, to know of 
certainty, how, and in what order they received the dew ; in 
this trial ſome. accident prevented the ſame perfect regularity 
from appearing in the aſcent of the Dew, but the quantity of 
moiſture imbibed by the higher pieces, was ſo much leſs 
than that imbibed by the lower, as abundantly to prove that 
the moiſture they received was from below not from above, 
Mr. Muſchenbroek, who is no friend to this opinion, thought 
he had invalidated all theſe proofs, by trying the ſame experi- 
ments, and finding the ſame ſucceſs on a plane covered with 
ſheet lead, as had before appeared in the garden of the firſt 


experiments, where the ladders were placed on the ground. | 


Mr. Muſchenbrock, who eaſily ſaw that the vapour could not 
aſcend, at leaſt not in ſuch quantity through lead, thought 
he had proved, that however' it appeared on the cloaths, it 
muſt have deſcended from above; but Mr. du Fay very pro- 
perly overthrew all theſe arguments, by obſerving, that the 
vapour need not riſe through the lead, nor from that very ſpot, 
but that as it aroſe from the adjoining open ground, the conti- 
nual fluctuation of the air, could not but ſpread it abroad, and 
carry it in its aſcent thither. | 

The order and manner of the aſcent of De is thus aſcertain- 
ed, and its deſcent again cannot appear at all wonder- 
ful when we conſider, that at ſuch times, as the heat of the 
ſun is not ſo great as to diſſipate it, as it riſes, it will, by its natu- 
ral attraction form itſelf, into drops fo large, and of ſuch gravi- 
ty, that the air cannot ſuſtain them. F rom the ſame ſource 
and origin, we muſt alſo ſometimes have thick fogs, and theſe, 
aN. ſpeaking, are only Deu, in a certain ſtate. Mr. du 


ay has proved alſo, that the vapour which is to fall in| 


ew, continues to mount in a direct courſe upwards the 
whole night. For having hung up a piece of woolen cloth, 
aſter he had carefully weighed it, he examined it, at times, 
gk a whole night ; and weighing it every time, he found 
it ſen ibly increaſed in weight; that is, its quantity of moiſture 
ſenſibly increaſed every time. "Theſe are the moſt obvious 
qualities in regard to the Dew, but there are others more nice 
0 curious, which owe their firſt notice to Mr. Muſchen- 
%k, and have been afterwards verified by Mr. du Fay. 
Several different ſubſtances expoſed to the fame Dew, receive 
and charge themſelves with it in a very different manner, 
more, others leſs, and ſome even not at all. The drops 
the to make a fort-of choice of what bodies they ſhall affix 
mſelves to; glaſs and cryſtals are thoſe which they affix 
mſelves to, in the moſt ready manner, and in the largeſt 
i;: and metals, of all kinds, do not receive them at 
» Nor do the drops ever affix on them. The two extremes 
ae thus fixed ; the intermediate bodies are to be judged of by 
oY experiment. The extremes are indeed fo well aſcer- 
— that they are eaſily proved ; for, if a cryſtal, or glaſs 
4 let out in an evening on a ſilver plate, the will 
ec 7 covered all ovet with Dew drops, and the ſilyer per- 
8 forth China ware is a fort of glaſs ; ſix pounds of mer- 
ot ng expoſed to the air in a china plate, the Dew. was 


the laßt 8 in ftreams on the edges of the plate, while not 


dorf. Vor. 1 lingle drop appeared upon the mercury. 


—_— 


but roundiſh and blunted ones, and 
ends like a cocoa nut; and that none of theſe are ever found 


The plain way of accounting for this would ſeem, not that 
Dew falls upon ſome bodies without touching others, but that 
it readily evaporates from the ſurfaces of ſome; while it re- 
mains and collects itfelf into drops upon others: and it is 


hence that we find ſome wet and others dry, which have had 
the ſame expoſure ; but this, though the moſt obvious, and 


ſeemingly apparent reaſon, is not the true one, Mr. du Fay 
has obſerved, that if this were the caſe; in thoſe bodies, which 
we find dry after expoſure, the evaporation muſt be more ſud- 
den than there are powers in nature, to effect; or, i other 
words, than it is poflible for it to be; and the truth, in regard 
to the obſervation, is not this ; but that, in reality, the parti- 
cles of this aſcending Dew really do not affix themſelves at all 
to ſome bodies, while they very readily do it to others; as we 
ſee in water itſelf, that in a common river, a rough dog, ſhall 
be miſerably wetted all over, while the feathers of a ſwan 
ſhall not receive a fingle drop of moiſture, 
There is alſo another fingle obſervation, which ſhould ſeem to 
prove that this vapour only aſcends, and does not at all deſcend 
in form of Dew again; but that what we ſee collected into drops 
on graſs,and plants, collects itſelf in that manner in the beginning 
of its aſcent. For if a cup of any metal be expoſed a whole 
night, it will never be found to contain any Dew, which it 
that liquid deſcended muſt have been the caſe ; ſince, though 
it did not naturally ſtick to that metal, it muſt fall into it, 
and remain there; but this does not happen. What can be 
collected from the whole, ſeems, that Dew is a vapour, 
which ariſing into the air, and increaſing in quantity, through 
the courſe of a whole night, expands itſelf every way in it, 
and moiſtens or wets ſome ſubſtances, and does not moiſten 
others, and this merely according to the differences of their 
ſurfaces, 
Theſe however are but probable ſyſtems, not abſolutely known 
facts: ideas of the manner of the actions and operations of bo- 
dies, readily flow into the mind, when we have formed a 
ratio, be it whatever, in our own thoughts for them. Mr. 
du Fay has many nice opinions in regard to this vapour or 
liquid, which it were much to be wiſhed were carefully exa- 
mined by experiments, He ſuppoſes ſome diſtant alliance be- 
tween the phænomena he has obſerved in Dew, and thoſe 
which appear in electrical bodies, and in thoſe bodies which 
afford phoſphori. He has obſerved, that all bodies, which are 
capable of a ſufficient degree of rubbing, become electrical, ex- 
cepting only the metals; and that all bodies, except only the 
metals, may alſo be made phoſphori. The metals are the 
only bodies alſo which wholly refuſe to admit the Dew ; here 
are certain properties all appearing in metals, and in metals 
only ; and it ſeems hence there may be ſome affinity in thoſe 
things, which do, or do not affect the metals only. It is 
certain, that there are connections in natural bodies, which 
are too nice for haſty elucidation, yet are not unworthy all the 
care that can diſcover them. Mem. acad. Scien. 1736. 
It is very certain that ſubſtances of a very different kind from 
the uſual and natural matter of the Dew, have ſometimes 
fallen in that form. Our Philoſophical Tranſactions give an 
account, that in the year 1695, there fell in Ireland, in ſeve- 
ral parts of the provinces of Leinſter and Munſter, for a 
conſiderable part of the winter and ſpring, a fatty ſubſtance, 
reſembling butter inſtead of the common Dew ; it was of a 
clammy texture and dark yellow colour; and was, from its 
great reſemblance, generally called Dew-butter by the coun 

le. It always fell in the night, and chiefly in the — 4 
138 and was found hanging on the tops of the graſs, 
and on the thatch of the houſes of the poor people. It was 
ſeldom obſerved to fall twice in the ſame place, and uſually 
wherever it fell it lay a fortnight upon the ground before it 
changed colour, but after that it gradually dried up, and be- 
came black. The cattle fed in the fields where it lay, as well 
as in others, and received no hurt from it: it fell in pieces of 
the bigneſs of ones finger end, but they were diſperſed ſcatter- 
ingly about, and it had an offenſive ſmell, like that of a church- 


yard. There were in the ſame places very ſtinking fogs 


during the winter, and ſome people ſuppoſed this no other 
than a ſediment or connection of the heavier matter. of thoſe 
fogs. It would not keep very long, but it never bred worms. 
The country people willing to have ſome good of it, tried it 
on their childrens fore - heads, and it always cured them, 
Philoſ. Tranſ. nꝰ 220. p. 222. & 48 


Cryftalliine DE ws, a term uſed by ſome modern writers, to "= 


preſs certain Dews, or ſteams; whieh, in their fall upon the 
earth, become, as they ſay, cryſtal. This greatly favours 
the opinion of the antients, that all cryſtal was only water 
frozen into a kind of ice harder than ordinary, but it is errone- 
ous. Mr. Beaumont gives an account in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions of theſe cryſtal Dews on Mendip hills; in which 
he tells us, that the miners of that place find ſometimes in the 


roads where the earth is bare, triangular cryſtals, about two 


inches in length, and an inch over, not with ſharp angles, 


carried up round at the 
under ground in digging, but only lying on the furface:- He 
tells us alſo, that he had ſeen ſome taken up in Glouceſter- 
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May-DRw. See Ros-mayalis. 


Sun-Dew. 
Earth f Dxw. See the article EARTH. 


DIABATHRA, in 


DIA 


ſhire, and confirms the opinion of theſe cry/alline Dews, pro- 
ducing real cryſtals, by the account given of ſome places in 
Italy, where cryſtals are, as it is ſaid, frequently produced in 
dear evenings by a coagulation of the Detos falling on nitrous 
ſeams. Whatever the cryſtals are, which authors ſeem to 
ſuppoſe to have been generated in this manner, it is ver 
certain, that they have in reality another origin ; and theſe 
are only the accounts of ignorant and inconſiderate people, to 
give credit to the ſtrange and unnatural method here given for 
their formation. . Philoſ. Tranſ. no 129. 


-D w. See ORance. -- 
See Ros - Halis. 


DEX, a name uſed by many Greek writers, for a worm or 
hatched of the egg of a beetle, and remarkable for | 
its eroding wood. It is alſo called thrips and enxylon. The old 
Greeks'uſed the pieces of wood eroded by it in various di- 
rections as ſeals. See the article THRIrS. 
quity, a kind of ſhoe worn by the Gre- 
cian women. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
DIABE, in zoology, the name of a prickly ſea fiſh of the orbis 
or globe fiſh kind, and in all things reſembling the hiſtrix or 
porcupine fiſh, except that its ſpines or prickles are all fixed 
into its skin by three inſertions. Afarcgrave's Hiſt, Braſ. 
1. 4. c. 1 
. DIABETES (Cycl.)—In this diſeaſe the urine is thin and pellu- 
cid, and has no ſediment, and is of a ſweetiſh taſte; the 
quantity voided is always very great; and if the patients en- 
deavour to retain it, they are afflicted with ſwellings about the 
| loins, and a ſenſation of weight and preſſure in the hypochondria. 
Perſons ſubjeft to the Diabetes. — It is a very rare diſeaſe, and 
ſeems to have been ſo in other ages as well as the late ones. | 
Galen expreſsly ſays, that he never met with more than two 
ns who had it; the people affected with it are uſually 
ſuch as have diſorders of the viſcera in general; and it is often 
but a ſymptomatick affeRion, ariſing from an improper treat- 
ment of perſons in fevers. 
Prognofticks in it. It is always a very terrible diſeaſe, but the 
longer ſtanding it is of, the more difficult it is to be cured ; 
it is not, however, ſuddenly of fatal conſequence, but the 
people uſually live ſome time with it, though they in the end 
generally die tabid, after having been afflicted with it a length 
of time. . 
Method of cure. The infarctions of the viſcera, which are the 
occaſion of this, are firſt to be regarded, and are to be attack- 
ed with ſuch aperients as are not ſtrongly diuretick ; of this 
kind are decoctions of the roots of dandelion, fu „ poly- 
pody, and the like; and of the capillary herbs. Pills alſo 
are tv be taken, made of ammoniacum, and the other 
reſolvent gumms, with the bitter extracts; and inter- 
changeably with theſe the digeſtive neutral falts, ſuch as 
tartarum vitriolatum, and the like : during this courſe, the 
febrile heat, which always attends this diſtemper, is to be ta- 
ken off by the vegetable acids, ſuch as ſorrel and purſelain, 
and tincture of roſes made in the uſual way. Some recom- 
mend the teſtaceous powders in general; and others are pecu- 
liarly laviſh in the praiſes of crawhſh reduced to powder 
whole, after baking them in an oven. The great diſcharge of 
urine is to be leſſened, in the mean time, by gentle laxatives 
now and then given, ſuch as infuſions of ſenna, rhubarb, and 
the like; and finally, if the diſeaſe goes off, or but remits 
conſiderably of its violence, the chalybeates, and other refto- 
ratives, are to be given, to reſtore the parts to their due ſtate. 
It is a common error to give aſtringents in a Diabetes; for, 
if they take effect, they too violently eonſtringe the viſcera, 
and bring on pains and ſwellings in the loins, and not rarely 
an aſcites and death itſelf in the end. 
Perſons ſubje& to this diſeaſe ſhould be extreamly careful of 
themſelves in their regimen ; they ſhould avoid all hot things, 
and beware of themſelves that do not fall into violent 
paſſions; they ſhould ſeed principally on emulſive and gelatinous 
diets, to make up for the waſte of fleſh that always attends this 
diſeaſe. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 540. | 
Dr. Morgan thinks the tincture of cantharides may almoſt be 
abſolutely depended on for ſtopping the immediate flow of 
urine in the Diabetes. The way he prepares his tinQure is, 
by infuſing half an ounce of cantharides upon a pound of the 
elixir vitrioli; of which tincture, from fifteen to thirty or forty 


well water. Mecan. pract. of Phyſ. p. 114. © 
Dr. Jurin found the chalybeate waters acidulated with the oil 
of ſulphur, very ſucceſsful in this diſtemper. Med. Ef. E- 
dinb. Abr. Vol. 2. p. 469. 50 
Allum poſſet · drink is alſo ſaid to be an effectual cure for a 
Diabetes. Ibid. ren 1 den een $69 - 
ABOLUS Marinus, the ſea devil, in 200 7 the name 
of an ugly and ſtrangely ill-ſhaped fiſh, of the ray kind. Its 
1 — aro. - Great bifid,* and runs out into two horns, and its 
; "fades are both terminated by thin fins : its skin toward the 


drops, may be given twice or thrice a day in Briſtol hot | 


head is variegated with dusky ſpots, It grows to a very con- 
-  fiderable ſize, being ſometimes caught of fix or ſeven feet long. 
ys Ichthiogr. append. p. 5. See Tab. * Fiſhes, No 65. 
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DIACAUSTIC. See Cauſtic by RETRAc TO. 
DIACELTATESSON, in chemiſtry, a name 


given by Van 
from the fixed 


. take eighteen 


imony, fixteen 
ns of cream of 
take nine grain; 


Helmont, to a purging preparation, procured 
flowers of antimony, in the following manner 
grains of the fixed diaphoretick flowers of ant 
grains of roſin of ſcammony, and ſeven grai 
tartar, make all together into a powder. Or 
of the fixed antimony, nine grains of roſin of ſcammon 
three grains of cream of tartar, make them into x — 
der. The former is the largeſt doſe for a grown perſon _ 
the latter the leaft ; they are to be taken without an * 
and if they operate too violently, the violence may de! "ob. 
by taking any thing acid: it is to be given in inter 
ſo as to finiſh its operation immediately before the c 
of the fit : it is ſaid by the author always to 
before the fourth doſe, and all intermittent 
fevers. 

Boerhaave obſerves, that he had often given it with good ef 
feats, but never with that great ſucceſs which the author 1 
cribes to it; who ſays, that it radically cures the gout and 
fevers, heals ulcers of the larynx, cefophagus and bladder, and 
purges the body when in perfect health, but not othe;wic 
This candid writer obſerves, that Helmont ſeems always to 
have carried the virtues of his medicines by a ſubtilty of rea- 
ſoning, beyond what will be found warrantable of them from 
experience. Boerh, chem. part 2. p. 338. 


mittents, 
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DIACENTROS, is uſed by Kepler, to ignify te ſhorteſt dia. 


meter of the elliptical orbit of any planet. 


DIACHALASIS, in the medicinal works of the antients, 2 


term uſed to expreſs a ſolution of continuity in the bones of 
the cranium at the ſutures ; that is, when the bones recede 
from their mutual indentations, an accident that frequent!y 
ha from large wounds of the head. 


DIACHRISTA, a name given by the antient writers in medi. 


cine to certain compoſitions, whoſe uſe was to be applied to 
the fauces, uvula, palate, and tongue, for the abſterſion of 


phlegm. 


DIACODUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to the 


diadochos, a kind of beryll or ſapphire, of which many fabu- 
lous things are aſſerted. | 


DIACOPE, Arzzory, in Grammar, the fame with what is 


otherwiſe called Tneſis. See Tmes1s, Cycl. 


DIADELPHIA, in botany, a claſs of plants with hermaphro- 


dite flowers, whoſe ftamina, by the conjunction of their filz- 
ments, are formed into two bodies. | 
The word is formed of the Greek Jus twice, and aS4ape com- 
munities. Among the plants of this claſs are the fumitory, 
milk-wort, broom, &c. | 
The characters of the Diadelphia are theſe : the perianthium 
conſiſts of one leaf, and is of a bell-like ſhape, and gibbous 
at the baſe : this always falls with the flower. It flands 0nz 
pedicle, is obtuſe at the top, and carries a drop of honey-like 
juice at the baſe. Its mouth or rim is divided into five ſeg- 
ments, which are ſometimes erect, ſometimes oblique, and 
always irregular, and acute. The bottom ſegment, which ha 
no fellow, is longer than all the reft ; and the top pair ae 
ſhorteſt of all, and ſtand fartheſt aſunder. The receptacle of 
the fructification is incloſed in the bottom, where it is wetted 
with the drop of honey. The flower is of an irregular ſhaps 
and is of that kind called by authors papilionaceous, from id 
ſomewhat reſembling the wings of a butterfly. The ſeveral 
parts of theſe flowers have their ſeparate names; 2 right un- 
derſtanding of which is neceffary, in order to the comp 
ing the meaning of the deſcriptions authors give of 
Theſe names are vexillum, alæ, and carina. Tab, . 


in that part of it which is out of the cup it _—_ 4 
roundiſh figure, and is uſually undivided, or very lightly © 
has eſpecially near the apex, a line or ſtreak in the mn 
which ſtands up above the level of the reſt of the peu _s 
the petal looks as if depreſſed downwards: that Ar 
tal which is neareſt the baſe, approaches to a ſemic) 15 
Pre and is then affixed within the cup. The disk 0 
petal is depreſſed on each fide, but the two fides ale 
a little upwards near the edges. gin 
In that part where the tubular part of this petal 2 
ce to its expanſion into the body; there are to 
impreffions toward the back, which appear ſomewhat [gr 
nent at their lower extfemity, and ferve to comp 
that ſtand under them. xl 
The alæ, in theſe flowers, are two equal petals, fe of 
pair, and placed under the vexflum, one on * go 
the flower: theſe are incumbent at the edges, but bee 
perpendicularly at the ſides, and are of 4 roundiſh, in the 
hat oblong figure, broader in the outer part du ee 
inner ; their upper rim is ſtrait and thin, their lower”. 
inclined toward a circular figure: the baſe of each 1 ch bite 
the lower t is carried on into an unguis 
than the other, and is inſerted'into the fide of 


* ” 


mu 
che recep 


Ic is in the whole of much the ſame length with the cup, and 
is ſhorter, and bent above. e | 
The carina is the Jower petal, and is often divided into two 
ments: this is placed under the vexillum, and between the 
ſeg it is of the ſhape of a boat, being hollow and eompreſſed 
— * Gdes: it repreſents, in its poſture, as well as ſhape, a 
boat on the water, but it is mutilated at the baſe, and is ex- 
tended in its lower part into an unguis, which is of the length 
of the cup, and is inſerted into the receptacle, The lateral 
and upper part being jagged, is received among the like part 
of the alz : the ſides of the carina are of a ſhape, reſembling 
the wings; and their ſituation, in the flower, is much 
the ſame, but they ſtand ſomewhat more inward 
and lower. The carina or line of this petal is carried ſtrait 
along half the petal; after this it ariſes into a ſegment of 
a circle, but the marginal line runs ſtrait quite to the apex, 
where it forms an obtuſe angle, with the extremity of the ca- 
rina, or line. The ſtamina, in theſe flowers, which are called 
Diadelphia, are two filaments of different ſhape, one of them 
ſands below the piſtil, and in a manner involves it; and the 
other ſtands above, and is depreſſed upon it. The lower fila- 
ment, which involves the germa of the piſtil, is, in its lower 
half, membranaceous, of a cylindric figure, and ſplit open. 
In its upper part, where it divides itſelf into nine parts of a 
ſubulated figure, which in their length and flexure reſemble 
the ſhape of the carina; the intermediate or lower ſegiments 
among theſe are logger alternately in pairs. The upper fila- 
ment is of a ſubulated and ſetoſe make, it covers the lit in 
the middle of the lower filament before deſcribed ; it lies 
upon this, and is placed in the ſame direction, and is ſhorter ; 
it ſeparates itſelf from the other at the baſe, and gives paſſage 
to a honey-like liquor. 
The antherz of the whole flower are ten in number ; there 
are nine of them placed on the ſegments of the lower fila- 
ment, and one on the ſummit of the upper one which has 
no diviſion ; they are ſmall, but are all of equal fize in the fame 
flower. 
The piſtil, in theſe flowers, is ſingle, and grows from the re- 
ceptacle within the cup. Its germen is of an oblong figure, 
ſomewhat cylindric, but compreſſed in a flight manner; it is 
ſtrait, and is of the length of the cylindric part of the lower 
filament, by which it is involved and incloſed. 
The ſtile is of a ſubulated capillary form and aſcendant, its 
length and ſituation in the flower are the ſame with thoſe of 
the radii or ſegments of the upper part of the lower filament, 
among which it is placed; this ſtile is not permanent, but wi- 
thers with the ſtamina. | 
The ſtigma is hoary, it is of the length of the ſtile, it turns 
_ and is placed immediately under the ſtamina and 
antherz, 
The fruit, in all the plants of this claſs, is an oblong cylindric 
and ſomewhat flatted pod ; this is obtuſe, bivalve, and mark- 
ed with two ſutures, the one above and the other below, each 
running the whole length of the pod, and the upper one de- 
ſcending a little at the baſe, otherwiſe they are all the way 
ſtrait ; the pod always naturally opens at the upper ſuture. 
The ſeeds are contained ſeveral in every pod, and are of a 
roundiſh figure, ſmooth, fleſhy, and pendulous, and have a 
mark of an embryo, prominent near that part where they 
xe inſerted to the ſides of the pod. The proper receptacles 
of the ſeeds are very ſmall, ſhort, and attenuated at the baſe, 
obtuſe in the disk, of an oblong figure, and are inſerted longi- 
tudinally into the upper ſuture of the pod; and this, in ſuch 
an order, that when a pod is carefully opened, onehalf of the 
ſeeds are always found in one of the valves, and the other 
half on the other. | | 
This is a perfect natural claſs of plants, and is the moſt re- 
markable of all others in the ſtructure of the flower. The 
common ſituation of the flower is in an obliquely pendulous di- 
( it inclines toward an acute angle from a perpendicular 
line, The former ſyſtematiſts, in botany, as Linnæus ob- 
ſerves, took great notice of the pod in this claſs of plants, 
and thought it the principal ſubject of diſtinction; but he ver 
judiciouſly makes it but of very little conſequence, and wi 


writers of the middle 


Ptolem. Harm. p. 156. 8 TY 
We ſhall here inſert the whole Diagrum, or Greek Scale, with 


Nete Hyperbolzon = — a a 


Hyperbolzon Tetrachord ] Paranete Hyberbolzon. — g 


Tes Hypertioheon — f 
-Nete Diezeugmenon — EC 
\ Parancte Diezeugrnenon 4 
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DiezeugmenonTetrachord 4 


Trite Diezeugmenon — — c 


Meſe — —  - 4 
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not allow it ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the genera one from 
another : but the cup, which had always before his time 
been diſregarded, he eſteems a very eflential part of the 
plant, and ſufficiently certain to ere the different genera 
upon in many caſes. Some of the old writers had been uſed 
to take the leaves into their marks, by which to diſtinguiſh 
genera of this claſs ; but Linnzus wholly excludes this part of 
a plant from this office, Magnol has obſerved, that the 
carin of the diadelphia or papilionaceous flowers is dipetalous, 
and is compoſed of two diſtinct oblong petals ; X lower 
edges of which join fo nicely and cloſely together, that they 
ſeem only one; and are not joined in their ſubſtance, but only 
in their ſituation. Linnaeus has ſtrictly examined this, and 
finds that the author is fo far right, that this is really the caſe 
in many of the papilionaceous flowers, but not in all : ſome 
not only appearing to have, but really and certainly having a 
carina compoſed of only one petal. | 
The conſideration of the ſtigma, is of more conſequence in 
this than in moſt other flowers, and even more than that ot 
any other part of the fructification in this. The ſeeds of all 
the plants of this claſs are eatable, excepting in a very few 


pay © z their leaves alſo are a grateful food to cattle, 
mn, Gen, Plant. p. 33 


DIADOCHUS, in ot." 7 the name given by the an- 


tients to a gemm, A r to the nature of the beryl 
or aqua marine, probably a pale ſapphire ;for they had no pecu- 
liar generical name for that gemm, but call'd the beautiful deep 
coloured ones only sky blue beryls, berylli acroides. T he 
have given ſtrange accounts of the 
magical virtues of this ſtone, ſuch as its calling up ſpirits, and 
many other the like things, on being thrown into water : 
they ſaid, however, that if it happened by any accident to 
touch a dead body it loſt all its virtue. 


DIADROME, is ſometimes uſed for the vibration, motion, or 
2 a pendulum. 
LE 


SIS, Auges, a figure in Grammar, otherwiſe called 
Nei See TmMEs1s, Cycl. 


DLETET AX, Aru, among the Athenians, were of two 


ſorts, the cleroti and diallacteri. The former were a kind of 
public arbitrators, choſen by lot, to determine all cauſes exceed- 
ing ten drachms within their own tribe. Their office was 
annual, 'at the expiration of which they were obliged to give 
up their accounts; and if it was proved, that they refuſed to 
give judgment, or to have been corrupted, they were puniſh- 
ed with infamy. Their ſentence, however, was not final, an 


appeal lying from it to the ſuperior courts. 
The D; 


alladterii, on the contrary, were private arbitrators, 
from whoſe ſentence there lay no appeal; and accordingly 
they always took an oath, to adminiſter juſtice without par- 
tiality, which the Cleroti did not. Potter's Archæol. Græc. 
& 3. ©. 33 £ 3..& 223-06 


DIAGLAUCIUM, a name given by the old writers on medi- 


cine to a ſort of collyrium, in which the juice of the glau- 


cium, or yellow poppy, was a principal ingredient. It was 
uſed for beginning lippitudes and ophthalmies. 


DIAGONAL Scale. See SCALE, Cycl. 
DIAGRAM (Cycl.)—The muſical ſcale or Diagram of the an- 


tients, was of the compaſs of two octaves, and contained eigh- 
teen ſounds, whoſe uſual Greek names are mentioned in the 
Cyclopædia from Malcolm's Treat. of Muſic, p. 519. 
Martianus' Capella mentions them by the following names, 
which he thus tranſlates into Latin : Sb. 
IL-90AauCearoper®, Adquiſitus: UTary Uramwy, principalis prin- 
cipalium: TeapurzTy vazmy, ſub-principalis principalium: Vvaanuv 
NamvCr, principalium extenta : Wan eue, principalis medi- 
arum : mdgvmTy weowy, ſub-principalis mediafum: Ae Ham q) 
&, mediarum extenta : ,n, media: Terry ouvrnuluor, tertia 
conjunctarum: ovynuwor Nemy@r, conjunctarum extenta: ur 
ovNnu wy, ultima conjunctarum: gen, prope media: rern 
NeCevſulutry, tertia diviſarum : NeCuvſpfoay Jem; diviſarum 
extenta : v8Ty (svſpfdper, ultima diviſarum . Terry Variploraior, 
tertia excellentium: VvaegCoauwr Nan), cxcellentium extenta : 
rum Werner, ultima excellentiam. Mullis Append. ad 


# 


the correſponding letters of our modern notation, 


— 


— — 4 

| 
Meſon Tetrachord ) Lichanos Mcſon — — G 
Parypate Mefon —  — F 
Hypate Mefon — = — E 


Lichanos Hypaton rl 
Hypate Hypaton — — — BY 


Proflambanomenos — — A 


It is to be obſerved, that this Diagram only repreſents the 
diatonic From and therefore, after the names Lychanos Hypa- 
ton, and Lychanos Meſon, ſome add Diatonos, to diftinguiſh them 
from the Lichanoi of the Chromatic or harmonic genera. 
Wallis, Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. See LIicHANus. 


The Tetrachords in this Diagram are conjunct or disjunR. | 


The conjunct have a common note, chord, or found, Thus 
the Hypate Meſon, which is the laſt of the Hypaton Tetra- 
chord, is the firſt of the meſon. The meſe 5 is the laſt 
chord of the meſon, and the firſt of the ſynemmenon tetra- 
chord. So likewiſe the nete diezeugmenon is the laſt chord 
of the diezeugmenon, and the firſt of the hyperbolæon tetra- 
chord. The disjunct tetrachords are thoſe which are ſepa- 
rated by a tone. Thus the meſon and diezeugmenon tetra- 
chords are ſeparated by the tone between the meſe and para- 
meſe : ſo likewiſe the ſynemmenon and hyperbolzon tetrachords 
are ſeparated by the tone between the nete ſynemmenon, and 
the nete diezeugmenon. 
Some of the names of the chords in this Diagram being placed 
nearer to each other than the reſt, ſignify that there is only 
a ſemi-tone between them. Thus, between the hypate hypa- 
ton and the parypate 1— or between the meſe and the 
trite ſynemmenon, or een the parameſe and trite die- 
zeugmenon, the interval is no more than a ſemi - tone. 
It has been obſerved by Dr. Pepuſch , that the antients con- 
ſidered a deſcending as well as an aſcending ſcale ; the former 
proceeding from acute to grave preciſely by the ſame intervals, 
as the latter did from grave to acute, and the ſame names ſer- 
ved for both. But the proſlambanomenos, and the reſt of the 
names correſponded to different notes of our ſcale. An ex- 
ample of one octave will explain the learned Author's meaning. 


Aſcending | Deſcending 
A - Proſlambanomenos g 
B — Hypate hypaton — — f 
C — Parypate hypaton — - — e 
D — Lychanos hypaton — — d 
E — Hypate mefon — — 0 
F — Parypate meſon Ot pen ns 
G — Lychanos meſom — — a 


The intervals here, both aſcending and deſcending, are the 
ſame, and in the ſame order, viz. tone, ſemi-tone, tone, 
tone, ſemi-tone, tone, tone. So that the one ſcale is pre- 
ciſely the reverſe of the other. This diſtinction of an aſcend- 
ing and a deſcending ſcale, is ſaid to be conducive to the va- 


riety and perfection of melody, though little underſtood b 
wo the compoſers.* ¶ Phil. Tranſ. N& 481. p. 369. Phi 
Tranſ. ibid.] 


The eighteen names of the ſcale of the antients do not ſeem 
to ſignify ſo many diſtinct ſounds, eſpecially in the diatonic 
genus, where the paranete ſynemmenon and the trite die- 
. zeugmenon, as alſo the nete ſynemmenon and the paranete 


diezeugmenon, are reputed to coincide, Nor do the eightee 


chords ſeem perſectly diſtin in any of the other genera, ex- 
ad Ptolem, Harm, 


cept in the enharmonic. Walliss 
. 158, See ENHARMONIC. 


DIAION, in the antient writers of medicine, the name of a 
compoſition made into the form of troches, of which violet 
flowers were one of the principal ingredients. The compo- 


fition is deſcribed at large by Myrepſuus. 


DIAL- Planes, plain ſuperficies, upon which the hour lines of 


dials are drawn. See DIAL, Cyct. 


' * 


DIALITHA, in the writings of: the antients, a word uſed to | 
expreſs the elegant ornaments of the Greeks and Romans 


i 


colla, cemented ſtones or gemms: the gold hei 
caſe, as a cement, to hold the ſtones * Wo 


- topaz or chryſolite; and this, and many other like paſſa 


DIALLING (Cyc.)—The general theory of Dialling 


DIAMNES, a word uſed by Johannes Anglicus, 


large Diamonds of that part of the world being carefully 00% 


_ 


DIA. 


85 in this 
bracelets and other ornamental things about their hy ; 
us 


made; and their cups and table-furniture fo tfci 

were of this kind. The green ſtones were ay) oo wr 
of all in theſe things; and the emerald and greeniſh t 4g 
or, as we call it, chryſolite, . were moſt in eſteem 6 ts 
purpoſe. This uſe of the tones explains what Pliny ve = 
ten ſays of them in his deſcription : Mui! Jucundius Hire, -2 
cet; nothing becomes gold better: this, he ſays, of the — 


have greatly perplexed the critics who did not hit 
explication. The Latins called theſe Dialitba and Lithrala 
aurum gemmatum; and thus Martial, where he ſays mirat 
ſcythicas virentis auri flammas Jupiter, alludes to cups of ( ;all, 
ornamented with Scythian gemms, that is, emeralds. | 
of the Latins have expreſſed theſe cups by the word Game; 
but erroneouſly : for Gemmium is properly the name of a foſe 1 
cup, formed out of ſome one ſtone, as an agate, or the like. 
but the Gemmatum Pocculum is not a cup made of a gemm. 
but beſet with gemms: this therefore is properly the Dialithum 
of the Greeks. 


upon this 


DIALLACTERII, among the Athenians. See DIx 
DIALLELOS, Arann, in rhetoric, a figure, —— the 


words and meaning of a ſentence are inverted, as didi iſer. 
tior, diſertis doctior. Vofſ. Rhet. I. 5. p. 405. 

is eaſt! 
deduced from the principles of the ſphere, and thoſe — 
ſpectiye. The moſt ſimple kind of Dial is the equinoctial 
where the ſhadow is received upon a plane parallel to the th- 
cles of the ſun's diurnal motion, or to the equator ; and i; 
projected by a ſtile, or right line perpendicular to thoſe planes 
As the ſun moves over equal arcs on its parallel in equal times; 
the motion of the ſhadow in this Dial muſt likewiſe be un. 
form, ſo that the intervals between the hours muſt be equa], 
which is done by dividing a circle into twenty-four equal parts 
The conſtruction of other Dia/s may be deduced from this 
by the rules of perſpective. For one Dial may be con- 
dered as the projection of another, on a propoſed plane. 
Practical Rules for the conſtruction of Dials, are given in the 
Cyclopæedia under Dial, Thoſe who deſire farther inſtruc- 
tions may conſult the authors there mentioned in the arti: 
D1ALLING. 

A horizontal Dial being given, others may be deſcribed from 
it, in the manner ſhewn by s'Graveſande, in his eflay cn 


perſpective, chap. . | 


DIALOGISM, Aruaacxou®, in rhetoric, is uſed for the ſolio- 


quy of perſons deliberating with themſelves, We have an in- 
{tance of it in Virgil, where Dido ſays, 


En quid agam? rurſuſne proces irriſa priores 
Experiar ? &c. 


In which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from dialogue. Vi. Rbet 
I. 5. p. 355. See DiaLoGue, Cycl. 


DiaLoGisM is alſo taken in a more extenſive ſenſe for diſcourſe 


in general, whether held by a perſon alone, or in compar). 
aff. loc. cit. 


DIAMARTYRIA, Ataweprgre, in antiquity, a proteſtativ 


that the deceaſed perſon had left an heir; and made to hinde! 

the relations from entering upon the eſtate. Pott. Arc 

Gtæc. I. I. c. 24. T. 1. p. 128. | 
and ſome other 


Mr, Boyle 


ant in 


authors, ſor an involuntary diſcharge of urine. 
DIAMOND (Cyci. Specific gravity of Dia MoNDs. 
has given us the obſervation of a perſon much conve 
Diamonds, that ſome of thoſe gemms in their rough ſtate * 
much heavier than others ot the ſame bignels, eſpecial 
they were cloudy or foul; and Mr. Boyle mentions one, 4 
weighed 8 grains and v, which being carefully 3 
water, according to the rules of hydroſtatics, proved io 
equal bulk of that liquor, as 2 23 to I. So that as far por 
be judged by that experiment, a Diamond weighs not thrice 
much as water ; and yet in his table of ſpecific grant, , 
of a Diamond is ſaid to be to water as 3400 to 1000, . 

as 32 to 1; and therefore, according to theſe two | — 
there ſhould be ſome Diamond whole ſpecific gravi) 
nearly +. from that of others. But this is a much greater: 
ſerence than can be expected in two bodies of the ſame an 
and indeed on an accurate trial does not prove to be the ww 
Diamonds. The Braſil Diamonds differ a little in 2 ur 
from another, and greatly vary from the ſtandard it 10 
Boyle for the ſpecific gravity of this gem in 87 | vet 


ed, one was found as 35 18, and the other as 3521 40 | 
to an equal bulk of water, Each of theſe thereſore 
exceeded the heavieſt of Mr. Boyle's in ſpecific Bo hut 
the difference between them was leſs than one thou = ono 
Two ſmaller Brazil Diamonds being afterwards weiß 1 5un 
not to be quite ſo heavy as theſe, the lighteſt __ qu 


compoſed of gold and gemms, They 
| is 
\ 


az 
Ge at 4 


allo called theſe Lithe- | 


* a 


and the heavieſt as 3511 to 1000, in proportion o © 1, 
bulk of water. After this ten Eaſt India Diamonds wels 


"1 


DIA DIA 


en out of a large parcel, each as different from the other as work be perſectly executed, the length of the axis will be 
14 be, in ſhape, colour, and whatever other reſpects might | equal to the {ide of the ſquare baſe of the pyramid, 
es a change; theſe being weighed in the ſame ſcales and | Jewelers then form the table and collet, by dividing the block 
| water: as the former, the ighteſt proved to be as 3512, and | or length of the axis into 18 parts. They take 4 from 
' e e as 3528 to 1000, in proportion to water. The] the upper part, and ir from the lower. This gives a plane 
— near agreement of theſe laſt with one another, and at u diſtance from the girdle for the table; and a ſmaller 
ich the former two, weighed at a diſtance of time, makes it plane at of diſtance, for the collet; the breadth of which 
| bi ly improbable there ſhould be ſo great a difference as that | will be + of the breadth of the table. In this ſtate the ſtone 
| . 4 Mr. Boyle's tables, in any Diamonds whatever, much is ſaid to be, 4 complete ſquare table Diamond. Feffries on 
| le ſo great a difference as appears between the lighteſt of his, | Diamonds, p. 13. | 
and the heavieſt of theſe, being above one ſeventh of the whole. The Brilliant is an improvement on the table Diamond. and 
It js very certain that there may be ſome difference in theſe | was introduced within the laſt century, according to Mr, Jef- 
trials from the nature and temper of the water uſed in the ex- fries, 
:ments; ſome waters, as that of pumps or wells, being | To render a Brilliant perfect, each corner of the above de- 
heavier than rain or diſtilled water, and the heat or coldneſs The table Diamond, muſt be ſhortened by y- of its diagonal. 
e 


of the water may alſo make ſome variation : this, however, corner ribs of the upper ſides muſt be flattened, or run 
i much leſs than might be expected; careful experiments hay- owards the center of the table + leſs than the ſides. The 
ing proved, that the ſpecific gravity of any _ will not dif-] lower part which terminates in the girdle, muſt be + of one 
fer above zd at moſt, on account of the difference of the | fide of the girdle ; and each corner rib of the under ſides muſt 
water in quality and temper taken together; whereas the hea- | be flattened at the top, to anſwer the above flattening at the 
vieſt and lighteſt of the Diamonds in Mr. Boyle's and theſe rdle, and at bottom muſt be 4 of each fide of the collet. 

experiments differ about one thirty · fifth part, which is about he parts of the ſmall work which completes the brilliant, 
ſix times as much as vv. or the ſtar and skill facets, are of a triangular figure, Both 
Mr. Ellicot, who made theſe experiments, has drawn out a] of theſe partake equally of the depth of the upper ſides from 
table of their ſeveral differences, which is done with great | the table to the girdle, and meet in the middle of each fide of 
care and accuracy, and taking in all the common varieties in | the table and girdle, as alſo at the corners. Thus they pro- 
Diamonds, may ſerve as a general rule of their mean gravity | duce regular lozenges on the four upper ſides and corners of 


and differences. the ſtone. The triangular facets, on the under ſides, joining 
in men Win the girdle, muſt be half as deep again as the above facets to 
| " gravity: anſwer to the collet part. 
Grains, Grains, The ſtone here deſcribed is ſaid to be a full ſub/anced Brilliant. 
Water — — — = — — 1000\| Ik the ſtone be thicker than in the proportion here mentioned, 
No 1. A Brazil Diamond, fine water, it is ſaid to be an over-werghted Brilliant. 


and rough coat a —92,425 66,16 3518 If the thickneſs be leſs than in this due proportion, it is called. 
2. Ditto, fine water, rough coat 88,21 63,16 3521 a ſpread Brilliant. 
3. Ditto, fine bright coat — — 10,025 7,170 3511] The beauty of Brilliants is diminiſhed by their being either 
4. Ditto, fine bright coat — — 9,560 6,830 3501] over-weighted or ſpread, The true proportion of the axis or 


5. An Eaſt-India Diamond, pale depth of the ſtone to its ſide, is as 2 to 3. 
blue — — — 26,485 18,945 3512] Brilliants are diſtinguiſhed into ſquare, round, oval, and drops, 
6 Ditto, bright yellow ' — — 23, 33 16,71 3524 from the figure of their reſpective girdles. 4 
7 Ditto, very fine water, bright Dimenſions of a roſe Diamond—In roſe Diamends the depth of 
coat — —= — 20,66 14,8 3525 | the ſtone from the baſe to the point, muſt be half the breadth 
8 Ditto, very bad water, honey- of the diameter of the-baſe of the ſtone, The diameter of the 


comb coat —— — — 20,38, 14,459 3519| crown muſt be 4 of the diameter of the baſe, The perpendi- 
9 Ditto, very hard, blueiſh caſt 22,5 16, 1 3515 cular from the baſe to the crown muſt be + of the depth of the 
10 Ditto, very ſoft, good water 22,615 16,2 3525 ſtone, The lozenges, which appear in all circular roſe Dia- 
11 Ditto, a large red foulneſs in it 25,48 18,23 3514] monds, will be equally divided, by the ribs that form the 
12 Ditto, ſoft, bad water =— — 29,525 21,140 3521] crown; and the upper angles, or facets, will terminate in 
13 Ditto, ſoft, brown coat —— 26,535 18,99 3516 the extreme point of the ſtone, and the lower in the baſe 
14 Ditto, very deep green coat — 25,25 18,08 3521| or girdle. 
The taſte which now prevails of converting roſe Diamonds 
The mean ſpecific gravity of the Brazil Diamonds into Brilliants, is condemned by Mr. Feffries ; unleſs the roſe 
appears to be — — — 3513] Diamonds be over- weighted. He thinks, that the diſ- 
The mean of the Eaſt-India Diamonds; ep. 3519 play of beauty, in roſe Diamonds, is often preferable to that of 
The mean of both — — — 3577 Brilliants. his treatiſe on Diamonds, p. 32, 35. 
Mr. Jeffreys's table of the value of Diamonds lifes conſider- 
Therefore, if any thing determinate is to be ſaid, as to the] ably from that in the Cyclopeædia. This not following the 
ſpecific gravity of the Diamond it is, that it is to water as | rule laid down by him, of the values increaſing in the duplicate 
\ 3517 to 1000, Philoſ. Tranſ. NY 476. p. 472. proportion of the weights. 
Complexions DiAuoN ns The fineſt Diamonds are thoſe of a 
Valuation of DiIAMoN DS Mr. Jeffries lays down the followin complexion like that of a drop of the cleareſt rock water: 
rule for the valuation of Diamonds of all weights. He rt and if ſuch ſtones be of a regular form, and truly made; as 
ſuppoſes the value of a rough Diamond to be ſettled at 21. per | alſo free from ſtains, fouls, ſpots, ſpecks, flaws, and croſs 
carrat, at a medium; then to find the value of Diamonds of | veins, they will have the higheſt luſtre of any, and be eſteemed 
greater weights, multiply the ſquare of their weight by 2, | the moſt perſect. ; 
and the product is the 5 required, E. G. to find the value] If Diamonds be tinctured yellow, blue, green, or red, in a 
of a rough Diamond of two carrats, 2x 2=4, the ſquare of | high degree, they are next in eſteem. But if they partake 
the weight, which multiplied by 2, gives 8 1, the true value of theſe colours only in a low degree, it greatly ſinks their value. . 
of a rough Diamond of two carrats. For finding the value of | There are other complexions of Diamonds, ſuch as the brown, ” 4 
manufactured Diamonds, he ſuppoſes half their weight to be loſt | and thofe of a dark hue ; the firſt ſometimes reſemble the 
in the manufacturing them; and therefore to find their value, | browneſt ſugar-candy, and the latter dusky-iron, A 
2 muſt multiply the ſquare of double their weight by 2, The 56 water in Diamonds means the greateſt purity and 
ha: will give their true value in pounds: thus, to find the] perfection of their complexion, which ought; to be that of 
Mer of a wrought Diamond weighing two carrats ; we firſt | the cleareſt drop of water. | | 
16 the ſquare of double the weight, viz. 4x4 = 16, then! When Diamonds fall ſhort of this perfection, they are ſaid to 
= 2==32, 80 that the true value of a manufactured Dia- | be of the ſecond or third water, &c. till the ſtone may be pro- 
R 3 two carrats is 32 l. perly called a coloured one : for it would be an impropriety to 
Du is rule Mr. Jeffries has conſtructed tables of the price of | ſpeak of a Diamond imperſectly coloured, or having other 
monds from 1 to 100 carrats, Feffries on Diamonds, 2 


8 | ets, as a ſtone of a bad water only. * 
N * & p. 11, ſeq. of his tables. Magnitude of DiamonDs—The moſt remarkable Diamonds for 
— Diamonds are more commonly found of a ſix pointed now known, are, Governor Pitt's Diamond, purchaſed 


K 5 1 of any other; and theſe are called fix pointed] by the late Duke of Orleans for Louis the XVth King of 
— Aamonds, the figure of which is compoſed of two ſquare | France, weighing 136 4 carrats: the Diamond of the Great 
” _ Joined at their baſes. Hence the whole figure is | Duke of Tuſcany, which weighs 139 4 carrats: that of the 
— of eight triangular faces, or planes, four of which | Great Mogul, weighing 279 tg carrats : and one, mentioned 
_ in 2 point above the baſe, and four below it, in another | by Mr. Jeffries, in a merchant's hands, weighing 24a 


t, 
| | carrats, | 
Is of theſe two points is the axis of the fi-] According to Mr. Jeffries's Rule, that the value of Diamond. 
Dies 2 is in the duplicate ratio of their weights, and that a manu- 


ſnare W ſquare brilliant DiamonD.-To make a complete | factured Diamond of 1 carrat is worth at a medium $ L the 


riltant, if the rough Diamond be not found to be of | Great Mogul's Diamond muſt be valued at above 62 L 
49 here deſcribed, it muſt be made ſo, And if the this being i e Diamond of 279 I carrats, _— 
| "000 lotto eee one 
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Corniſh Diamorps, in natural hiſtory, a name given in The third, called Phrygian, from the Lichan 
England to all the ſpecies of cryſtals, which are compoſed of | the Paranete Diezeugmenon; or from D to * khan ty 
nà column, terminated at each end by a pyramid. Tbe name The fourth, called Dorian, from the Hypate meſon 
takes in two genera of cryſtal, of each of which there are Nete Diezeugmenon ; or from E to e. * die 
ſeveral ſpecies. Dr. Hill has determined this to be the true The fifth, named Hypolydian, from the Parypate meſon to 
figure of perfect cryſtal, and accounts all thoſe which are af- | trite Hyperbolzon ; or from F to f. the 
fixed by one end to ſome ſolid body, and terminated at the The ſixth, called Hypophrygian, from the lichanos meſo 
other by a_ pyramid, to be mutilated or imperfe& cryſtals. | the paranate Hyperbolzon ; or from G to g. rha 
The ſame author, according to the length or thickneſs of the The ſeventh, named Fypodorian, Common and Locrian, f 
intermediate column, has divided theſe bodies into two genera, the meſe to the nete Hyperbolæon, or from the Prolambanome 
tze firſt the macroteloſtyla, the other the brachyteloſty la. nos to the meſe, that is, from our a to aa, or from A to 4 
Hill's hiſt. of fol. p. 160 to 165. See the articles Macro- | Euclid. Introd. Harm. p. 15, ſeq. Bacchius, p. 18. Edit, Me: 
TELOSTYLA and BRACHYTELOSTYLA. | bom. See DIAGRAM. a 
Dianonp Puder is of great uſe for grinding hard ſubſtances. Diayason Diateſſaron. The Pythagoreans did not admit th; 
And Mr. Boyle obſeryes, that though it be much dearer than | interval as a conſonance or concord; for this reaſon, that jr 
emery, yet it makes ſo great diſpatch, and the tools employed ratio 8 : 3 was neither multiple nor ſuper-particular. Bu 
_ laſt 60 much longer, as greatly to over - balance the cheapneſs | Ptolemy contends for its being a good concord for this reaſon 
of the emery. Boyle, Phil. Works abr. vol. 1. p. 135. that the Diapaſon added to any concord, produces a concord 
DIANA Arbor. Lewenboeck, in one of his papers of the Phi- Ariſtoxenus herein agrees with him. Vid. Vallis; Append, ad 
loſophical Tranſactions, deſcribes a microſcopic kind of | Ptolem. Harm. p. 155. 
Arbor Diane ; which muſt afford the curious in thoſe obſer- | DIAPERD, in Heraldry, ſee Drarx E, Cycl. 
vations, a very pleaſing ſpectacle. Having diſſolved ſome pure | DIAPHRAGM (Cycl.)— The Diaphragm is looked upon 3 
ſilver in aqua fortis, and weakened this ſolution, by adding | a double digaſtrick muſcle, made up of two different portions, 
ſome common water to it; after this, putting this diluted ſo- | one large and ſuperior, the other ſmall and inferior; the fil 
lution into a glaſa, and dropping into it a few filings of copper, | is called the great muſcle of the Diaphragm ; the ſecond, the 
one particle at a time; there will be found on ſome of theſe, ex- ſmall one. 2 1 f 
tempore ſilver trees; the ſilver leaving the liquor,and affixing it- | The great or principal muſcle is fleſhy in its circumference 
ſelf in very ſmall particles to the copper, which, as they grow and tendinous or aponeurotic in the middle. This centre ; 
more and more numerous, link. themſelves to one another, of conſiderable breadth, and repreſents in ſome degree a treſol 
and form the ſame ramoſe maſſes that are called the filver leaf, The fleſhy circumference is radiated, the fibres of which 
trees. A ſtem, or main trunk, is, in this caſe firſt form'd, and | it is compoſed being fixed by one extremity to the edge of the 
_ after this a number of fine and elegant branches growing from | middle aponeuroſis, and by the other to all the baſis cf the ca. 
it every way, till at laſt there is a whole tree reſembling thoſe  vity of the thorax, being inſerted by digitations in the lower 
low and headed oaks, which are common on heaths and in parts of the appendix to the ſternum, of the loweſt true ribs, 
other barren places. This is ſo ſudden an effect of the putting | of all the falſe ribs, and in the neighbouring vertebrz. There 
in the copper, that a few ſeconds are ſufficient to form ſeveral | are therefore twelve coſtal inſertions, two vertebral, and one 
trees. If a few more particles of copper are thrown into this  fternal. The fibres inſerted in the appendix enfiformis run 
liquor, the whole quantity of ſilver that was held in a ftate of from behind directly forward, and from a ſmall parallel plane; 
folution in it will be . precipitated from it, and fixed in the | The firſt coſtal inſertion runs a little obliquely toward the cxr- 
form of theſe ſmall trees and ſhrubs on the ſeveral pieces of | tilage of the ſeventh true-rib ; the ſecond is into the whole car- 
copper. The formation and arrangement of theſe ſmall parti- | tilage of the firſt falſe rib; the third partly in the bone, and 
cles of filver into trees, is not more natural in this ſtate of partly in the cartilage of the ſecond falſe rib ; the fourth in the 
| their ſeparation from the particles of a fluid, in which they | bone, and ſometimes a little in the cartilage of the third fall 
were ſuſpended, than in their natural concretions within the rib ; the fifth in the bone, and a little in the cartilage of the 
- | bowels of the earth, where they fix themſelves to the ſurfaces, | fourth falſe rib, being broader than the reſt ; the ſixth is in 
and within the cracks and crevices of hard ſtones, in the ſame the cartilage of the laſt falſe rib, and almoſt through the whole 
arboreſcent forms; and the moſt common filver ores afford] length of the bone. At the head of this rib it joins the vert: 
us an infinite number of what may be called natural Arbores | bral inſertion, which runs from the lateral part of the laſt her- 
Diane, or trees af native filver. On comparing theſe natural | tebra of the back to the firſt vertebra of the Joins, The hie- 
ſilver trees in the ores, with thoſe formed upon the particles ral inſertions of the great muſcle of the Diaphragm on the 
of copper, from a water in which they were ſuſpended in a | right fide appear to be lower than thoſe on the left, and the 
ſtate of ſolution, it appears, highly probable, that in the] right lateral portion appears to be larger than the left, as being 
time of the origin of theſe ores, the ſtone which makes the more arched. - The ſmall muſcle of the Diaphragm is thicker 
bed, or matrix, in which the rich metal now lies in branches | than the other, but of much leſs extent; it is fituated along 
and flakes, was ſoft and fluid; and that, at that time, the the foreſide of the bodies of the laſt vertebræ of the back, and 
particles of ſilver were as cloſely combined among, and as per- ſeveral of thoſe of the loins, being turned a little to the | 
fectly ſuſpended in its matter as thoſe of the ſolution in this | hand; it is of an oblong form, repreſenting in ſome meaſure 
experiment are in the liquor; and that when the matter of the | fleſhy collar, the two lateral portions of which crols each 
ſtone came to coaleſce, and harden its particles, uniting toge- | other, and afterwards become tendinous towards the bun 
ther, formed hard concretions; from which the fluid was ex- part. The upper part of the body of this muſcle is fixed in 
cluded, or driven out, and with it the ſilver ſtill ſuſpended init: | the ſlope of the middle aponeurofis of the great mulcle, The 
but, as this fluid, ſo much altered, by the ſeparation of the outer edges of the alz, or lateral portions, join the yore 
ſony matter from it, was now no longer equal to the office of | plane of the great muſcle, and adhere to the body of the 
holding the ſilver ſuſpended in ſolution, it became juſt like | vertebrz of the back. The extremities, called alſo pillas d 
this diluted ſolution of filver in the acid, ready to part with, | crura, are inſerted by ſeveral tendinous digitations in the ver 
and depoſite it in the form of trees and ſhrubs, on any ſub- | tebrz of the loins ; the upper part of the fleſhy body is for 15 
ſtance proper to receive it; and that the ſtony particles, now by a particular intertexture of fibres belonging to the alz; 
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ſeparated, and coagulated into hard maſſes, were ſuch proper 
ſubſtances ; and did exactly, in this natural precipitation, what 

the filings of copper do in the artificial one. There is yet the 
more analogy in this caſe, becauſe, both the ſilver and the 
copper added afterwards, are ſubſtances ſoluble in the ſame 
menſtruum that is employed; and ſo it appears evident, that 
the ſtony matter of the matrix, or bed of the ſilver ore, and 

. the ſilver itſelf were both equally ſoluble in that menſtruum, 
-- Whatever it was, which before held them both ſuſpended : 
nnd that as ſoon as the one of theſe two ſoluble ſubſtances was 


-» added to the liquor in its ſolid ftate, the other was precipitated | 


upon it in this branched form. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 286. 
p 1496. . See Ax ON Diane, Cycl. Dn 
DIANDRLA, in botany, a claſs of plants, which have herma- 

i ite lowers, with two ſtamina or male parts in each. | 
be word is formed of the Greek Ars twice, and Ayyp male. 
A cis claſs of plants are the jeſſamine, phillerea, olive, roſe- 

mary, e. 8er Tad r. of botany, Claſs 1. 
— DIAPASON (Cycl. Fhe antients had ſeven variations, ſehemes, 
or ſpecies of the Diapaſon, ariſing from the various 

. . politions of the tones and ſemi-tones'in the ſcale. _ = 
' ++ Phe firſt ſpecies of the Diapaſen was from the hypate hypaton 

to dhe parameſe ; or from B H to b of our notation. It 
. OO 


fibres that come from the left, croſs over thoſe from the right; 
and this again ſends a ſmall faſciculus of fibres over thoſe of the 
left. The right croſs is larger and longer, the left ſmaller 
ſhorter. An oval opening in this muſcle gives paſlage 9 
ceſophagus, and the aorta lies in the interſtice between the tuo 
crura. There are in all three openings in the Diaphra; 3 
round and tendinous for the paſſage of the vena ca 
oval and fleſhy for the extremity of the œſophagus; 
forked, partly fleſhy and partly tendinous, for 
Winſlow's anatomy, p. 226. | : 1 
The Diaphragm is the chief organ of reſpiration. Dr. ahi 
tin thinks the enlargement of the cavity of the breaſt in bs 
ration more owing to the depreſſion of the Diaphrag * 
any remarkable change in the poſture of the ſternum 
ribs. See REsPIRATION. 8 Auf d 
Mr. Senac has given us a new deſcription of the ſtru ſe 
the Diaphragm, with remarks on the action of this m 
See Mem. Acad. Scienc. 11729. nes be 
G Aremepuos, in rhetoric; is uſed to exp” 
heſitation or uncertainty of the ſpeaker. _ r 
We have an example in Homer, Whin Ulyſſes going w 
late his ſufferings to Alcinous, begins thus: 


* 


Ti ars wr, Ti h vi dp AA 


The ſecondy called Zydien, from the parypate hypaton, to the 
dite diezeugmenon, or from C to c. * 


X 
* 


Nil primum, quid deinde, quid poftrems abfur; ] oy 
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"WP - is moſt haturall placed in the exordium ot intto- 

. — Vaſſ Rhet. I. 5. P. 384. See Dou pr, 

DiaakHOEA (Cycl. The Diarrhea, eee or purging 
the bowels, as it is uſually called by us, is properly an increas 

'Qalti tion of the guts, by means of which nature at- 
periſtaltick mo off - or bilious matter lodged in too 
to throw oft a mucous i | 

Dn quantity in the primæ viz, and diſturbing her regular 

kun diſtinguiſh Diarrhwzas into ſeveral kinds: 1. The 

fimple Diarrhea. This is when a ſerous and mucous matter 

is yoided by ſtool. 2. The choleric Diarrhea, in which a 

bilious foulneſs is thrown off. 3. The Lienteric Diarrhea, 

in which caſe the food is thrown off ſo ſpeedily, that it appears 
in its natural ſtate, and to have ſuffered no concoction. 4. The 
celiac Diarrhea ; in this the excrements are a little different 
from the food when taken in, and are of a chylous appear- 

ance. 5. The dyſenterick and hepatic Diarrhea, ſee DysE x- 

EAV and HEPATIC flux. 6. The critical Diarrhea, which 

happens in fevers on the day of the crifis, This uſually is the 

caſe in quotidians of the continual kind, and ſometimes in ter- 
tians in the time of the fit. 7. The ſemicritic. Theſe are 
Diarrbæas which appear at irregular times in catarrhal and 
petechial fevers. 8. The ſymptomatic Diarrhæas. Theſe 

ar in the ſmall-pox, meaſles, and purple fever. 9. The 

appe po fever. 9 

Geric Diarrbœa. In this the ſtools are whitiſh as in the 

jaundice. 10. The periodic Diarrh&as. Theſe are ſuch as 

return upon the patient at certain regular times of the year, 

— at the ſpring and autumn. And finally, 11. The 

colliquative Diarrhæa. This is that kind that appears toward 
the laſt ſtage of hectics and conſumptions, and uſually car- 
ries off the patient. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 55 . 

Signs of a DIARRHOEA.— The ſigns which precede a Diarrhœa of 
any kind are uſually' a tenſive pain and rumbling, and noiſe 
in the abdomen, and pungent acute pains, Wy _ 
the region of the navel. The appetite is uſually very bad in 
the beginning of a Diarrhea, and in its _— _ the 
ſtrength fails; and the longer it continues, the worſe ſym- 
ptoms it brings on: a teneſmus is one common complaint, and 
the head is weaken'd and aches at times ; and, finally, an in- 
ternal heat is felt, which is a very bad ſymptom, and threatens 
miſchief of various kinds. 

Perſons moſt ſubject to D1ARRHOEAs,—The ſimple Diarrhea, in 
which a mucous and ſerous matter is voided, is principally a 
diſeaſe incident to' people of phlegmatic habits, whoſe ſtools 
are generally watery, When this kind of Diarrhea obſerves 
any regular . it is a ſign of a ſanguine temperament in 
the perſon, The bilious Diarrhæas are moſt frequent with 
perſons of choleric habits; and the critical D:arrheas in, fe- 
vers uſually happen to perſons of a ſanguine one. Men of 
tender and delicate conſtitutions, if they walk about a room 
= 75 _ their feet naked, are uſually affected afterwards 
with a ſimple Diarrhea. 

Cauſes DiARRHORAS. - Among the principal Cauſes of Diar- 
rbæas may be reckoned the ſudden repreſſion of ſweats in a 
„ while the perſon is in bed. 

rude foods, and ſuch as are difficult of digeſtion, often throw 
people into Djarrhaas, as alſo over fat meats, eſpecially if 
perſons drink much after them; and nothing ſo frequently 
as the free eating of ſummer fruits, eſpecially if the perſon 
— to ſwallow a quantity of any thing liquid ſoon after 
Feculent or fermenting liquors will alſo do it, and ſometimes 
e drinking cold liquors in a large quantity, or even the ex- 
ternal cold; but in this caſe the tender habit of the patient is 
7 82 to be accuſed as any thing. | 
de cauſe of a lienteric Diarrhea is principally the cicatri- 
rw, . — e after their eroſion in a dyſentery, in which 
cteal veſſels have been alſo injured. The ccœliac Diar- 

Thea is uſually laid upon a fault in the ſtomach; but it is as 

often owing to an obſtruction of the lacteal veſlels, as to a 

weakneſs of that organ. The choleric Diarrhea is uſually 

8 by an effuſion of a larger portion than uſual of 
ue into the inteſtines, and this is often occaſioned by a vio- 

: t fit of paſſion in the perſon. Funker's Conſp. Med p. 553. 

Woftics in DIARrHor as. —All Diarrbæas are diſeaſes of the 

— hrs any es when improperly treated, or raſhly and 

== 15 pped by opiates and aſtringents. On the contrary, 

he A ole courſe of a fimple Diarrhea, if nature be left to 

. Fa — es with no danger. When the moſt ſimple 

m itſelf, innocent Diarrhea is treated in that manner 

We conſequences are violent and ngent pains in the abdo- 

men; and. j : « * n 

Woes, = in old people eſpecially, a tranſlation of the mat- 

the hs * nature would have carried off by that ſoft way, to 

8 and breaſt; whence vertigos and ſuffocative catarrhs 

* 3 on, and the perſons die ſuddenly, and as it 
a of a 

** — is ſtill greater, for the frequent . ng of this 

eſt dane er other violent fever of that kind; but the great- 

*nger of all attends the ſtopping of a critical Diarrhea. 

The ſymptomat: . Ping | 

purple fo atick Diarrhæas in the ſmall- pox, meaſles, and 

vers are often of fatal conſequence, - Periodic Diar- 


poplexies, The danger of ſtopping à bilious | 


— 


— — 


. os humeri, and that of the two la 
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rhaas, if nature be left to herſelf, are always falutaty, The 
{ſimple lienteric and cceliac Diarrheas uſually give way eaſily 
to medicines, and the choleric are of no dangerous conſe- 
quence, unlefs they are attended with a fever. Finally, it is 
to be obſerved, that any Diarrhæa continuing an immoderate 
time will by degrees waſte the ſtrength, and throw the patient 
into a flow fever and an atrophy. 


Method of curing DiARRHOEAS.— In a ſimple Diarrhea the firſt 


intention is to incide and attenuate the mucous matter, and 


then to abſterge it w digeſtive, reſolvent, and cglliquating 


medicines ; ſuch are the bitters and aromaticks, with ſome of 
the acrid ones, as the roots of gentian, axum and zedoary, to- 
gether with ginger, galingals, and the aromatic ſeeds, Theſe 
may be aſſiſted by the digeſtive ſalts, as cream of tartar, arca- 
num duplicatum, and vitriolated tartar, with the fixed ſalts of 
wormwood, and the like. To theſe may be added occaſional- 
ly the digeſtive and attenuating gums, as ammoniacum, and 
the like; and in ſome caſes it is proper to reduce the vicious 
matter into a ſort of pulpy conſiſtence. This is to be done 
by the abſorbents, as crabs-eyes, and the like, When there 
is a quantity of a bilious matter mixed with this, the admix- 
ture of fmall doſes of nitre with the other medicines is of great 
effect; and when the peccant matter is by this means prepared 
for evacuation, nature is to be aſſiſted in her attempt to throw 
it off by this proper paſſage by ſmall doſes of gently laxative 
medicines, ſuch as rhubarb, and the like. After this, if the 
motion of the bowels do not abate and come to its uſual ſtand- 
ard on their being thus eaſed of their load, theſe ſymptoms are 
to be taken off by gentle aſtringents. For though theſe motions 
were no way to be impeded, when nature meant them for the 
throwing off what offended her, and were falutary in that 
ſtate; yet when they remaln after the end is obtained, they 
are to be conſider'd as a diſeaſe, The medicines proper on 
this occaſion are dried qufnces, the abſorbent powders, ſuch as 
red coral, and the like, gentle opiates, and the aſtringent ſy- 
rups of cinnamon, and the like ; and finally, the cure is to be 
compleated by reſtoring the bowels to their due tone by gentle 


chalybeates. 
The lienterick and coeliac Diarrbhæas require the fame me- 


thod of treatment with theſe, except that in the lienterick a 
vomit in the beginning is uſually very proper: but in the cœ- 
liac, when there is an obſtruction of the lacteal veſſels, a vo- 
mit has no uſe; but the reſolvents, aperients, and laxatives 
alone are to be depended upon. 

Periodic Diarrbæas are to be treated in this manner like the 
ſimple ones, and nature is to be aſſiſted, not checked, in her 
operations in them. In theſe caſes a medicated wine prepared 
with rhubarb, gentian, zedoary, and black hellebore, is a ve- 
ry valuable medicine. When worms are ſuſpected to be in the 
caſe, as they very frequently are, the uſual anthelminthics 
are to be joined to the medicines before directed. 


The critical and ſemicritical, as well as ſymptomatic Diar- 


rhæas in fevers, are to be treated as directed under the fevers 
to which they belong; and the icteric Diarrhea, in which 
the ſtools are white as in the jaundice, is to be treated as the 


jaundice. Tunker's Conſp. Med. p. 557. See the articles 
Worms, Fever, Or. | | 


DIARRHOEA of Infants, ſee INFanT. | | | 
DIARTHROSIS (Cycl.)— In the pen Jak hy or moveable arti- 


culations of the bones, the pieces are really ſeparated, and the 
parts in which they touch are each of them covered by a ſmooth 
cartilage, by means of which they eaſily flide over one another; 
whereas in the ſynarthrofis, or immoveable articulation, the 
pieces are joined together in ſuch a manner, that the parts in 


which they touch have nothing particular in their ſurface, and 


cannot flide upon one another. | . 

The Diarthroſis is either manifeſt with large motion, or ob- 
ſcure with ſmall motion, Each of theſe is alſo again of two 
kinds, one indeterminate, with motion many Jifcrent Ways, 
as that of the os humeri upon the ſcapula of the os fremoris on 


the os innominatum. The other alternative, or with motion, 


confined to the two oppoſite ſides only, as that of the ulna on the 

f. phalanges on the firſt and 
ſecond. A bone is ſaid to be moveable many different ways, 
when it can be turned upwards and downwards, ſorwards and 
backwards, to the right and to the left, or quite round. The 
motion quite round is made either on a pivot, that is, about 


an axis, or in manner of a fling, when the bone deſcribes a 
ſort of cone, or the figure of a funnel, one end of it movin 


in a very ſmall ſpace, the other in a large circle, The 5 


of theſe round motions is termed rotation by anatomiſts ; the 


other is only the reſult of a combination of ſeveral different 
motions upwards, downwards, &c, and it is to be retnarked, 
that rotation is not to be met with in all the articulations for 
motion many different ways ; as the articulation of the firſt 
phalanges with the metacarpal bones, c. does not admit of 
it. | 
Moreover, this indeterminate Diarthroſis is of two kinds, the 
one orbicular or globular ; the other flat, or planiform. The 
orbicular Diartbroſis is when the round end of one bone moves 


in the cavity of another more or leſs proportionable to it. 
the head of the 0s femoris in the aceta of os innomiha- 


., 
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natural ſtate of all muſcles, is evident from experience as well 
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tum, ot when the cavity in one bone moves upon an emi- 
nence in another, as the baſes of the firſt phalanges on the 
heads of the metacarpal bones. The planiform Diarthroſis is 
when the articulated bones ſlip upon one another, much in the 
ſame manner as when we rub the palm of one hand upon the 
palm of the other, This articulation is found in the bones of 
the carpus and tarſus, and in the oblique proceſſes of the ver- 
tebrz. The antients called the firſt of theſe two kinds of ar- 
ticulation enarthroſis, the other arthrodia; and ſome modern 
French writers ſeem to comprehend both under the word ge- 
nou, a term borrowed from workmen, who probably firſt ig- 
norantly took it from the human body to apply it to their in- 
ſtruments. This term indted, as they uſe and explain it, a- 
grees well enough with all the degrees of the orbicular Diar- 
throfis ; but there are undoubtedly many articulations of the 
other kind fo very flat, that a skilſul workman would not ap- 
ly the term genou to ſuch. | ; 
The alternative or reciprocal Diarthroſis bears ſome reſemblance 
to a hinge, and for that reaſon the antient Greeks called it 
ginglymus. This has been divided into ſeveral kinds, but 
properly ſpeaking there are only two, The firſt is that which 
is confined to flexion and extenſion, and as in one of theſe mo- 
tions, the two bones always make an angle, it may be not im- 
properly termed the angular ginglymus: this is exactly the 
ſame with the motion of a hinge. "The ſecond kind is adapted 
only to ſmall turns toward each fide, or to ſmall lateral rota- 
tions, in the language of anatomiſts : this therefore may be 
termed a lateral ginglymus. In each kind ſeveral differences 
are to be taken notice of. In the angular ginglymus, either 
each bone partly receives, and partly is received by the other, 
there being reciprocal eminences and cavities in each, as in the 
articulation of the os humeri with the ulna. Or there are 
only a number of eminences in one bone received into a like 
number of cavities in the other, @ in the articulation of the | 
os femoris with the tibia, The lateral ginglymus is either 
ſingle, as in the articulation of the firſt vertebra of the neck 
with the apophylis dentiformis of the ſecond ; or double, that 
is, in two different parts of the bone, as in the articulation of 
the ulna with the radius. It muſt in general be obſerved con- 
cerning theſe kinds of articulations, that ſome of them are 
more perfe& and cloſe than others, and that they are not all 
confined to flexion and extenſion, or to the reciprocal turns 
already explained. 
The obſcure Dtarthrofis, or that which admits only of ſmall 
motions, is alſo of different kinds, examples of which are 
found in the articulations of the bones of the carpus and meta- 
carpus, and of the fibula with the tibia, This articulation has 
by ſome been called doubtful or neutral, and by others amphi- 
arthroſis, while others have reduced it to a ſynarthroſis. The firſt 
of theſe names might paſs, but the reſt are improper. Vin- 
's Anatomy, p. 152. | 
DIASCHISM, Dtaſchiſma, in muſic, the difference between the 
comma and enharmonic dieſis. This is expreſſed by the ratio 
3047, for 53+ : 3+ = 225, Mr. Euler has taken this term 
in the ſenſe here mentioned. Others call it the leſſer comma *®. 
The octave contains 61 Diaſchiſms nearly. [a Tentam. Nov. 
2 Muſic. p. 107 and 112. » Ibid. p. 107. ] See Comma, 
Cycl. | 
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DIASIA, Qtana, in antiquity, a feſtival at Athens in honour 


of Jupiter, ſurnamed Mea; i. e. the Propitious. Pott. 
Archæol. I. 2. c. 20. 
DIASTASIS, a word uſed. by the writers in medicine in many 
different ſenſes. It is frequently uſed as a name for that ſepa- 
ration of the bones, when they naturally recede from one 
another. Sometimes it is uſed as the term for an interſtice, as 
that between the ulna and radius, or between the tibia and fi- 
bula. Sometimes it-is put for a diſtenſion of the muſcles in con- 
vulſions ; and, when applied to the ſtomach, it is made to ſig- 
nify an inclination to vomit. | | 
DIASTEM, Hagne, in the antient muſic, was the difference 
of tenſions . It anſwers to what we call an interval. 
Ariſtoxenus * enumerates many differences of intervals: ſuch 
as greater, or leſs ; conſonant, or diſſonant; compounded, or 
uncompounded ; related to one genus, or to another ; laſtly, 
rational or irrational. [+ Ari/tox. ap. Wallis. Append. ad Ptolem. 
Harmon. p. 154. Id. ibid. p. 16. Edit. Meibom. Wallis, ibid.] 
DIASTOLE (Cycl.)—Authors, who have treated of the heart, 
have all contented themſelves with accounting for its ſyſtole on 
rational principles, and have been fatisfied with referring its 
Diafiole to no other principle than a motion of reſtitution. But 
Dr. Drake has thought more deeply on this ſubject, and has 
found that reſpiration has an effect upon the heart in this ſenſe 
which had not been underſtood before. The ſyſtole being the 
proper motion of the heart, a ſtate of contraction by means 
of that ſyſtole muſt needs be its natural ſtate, and conſequently 
no motion of reſtitution natural, and without external violence 
it could have no Draſtole at all. | 
This will appear more plain, if we conſider the. circum- 


ſtances of the heart, and its motion as a muſcle, with reſpe& | 


to other muſcles, That contraction is the proper action and 


_ as from reaſon: for, if any muſcle be freed from the power of 
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its antagoniſt, it is immediately contracted; and is not by 4 

action of the will or ſpirits, to be reduced to a ſtate of dj 2 
tion: thus, if the muſculi flexores of any joint be divided — 
extenſores of that joint, the oppoſite muſcles to the * 

being freed from the contrary action of their antagoniſts, will 
exert themſelves; the joint will be extended without the bes 

ſent of the will, and it will continue in that poſture; and x 
the other hand, if the extenſors are divided, the contratior 
will of themſelves exert their force, and the limb will be _ 
tracted without the conſent of the will, and it will continue ; 
this poſture, It is very evident from all this, that the wukles 
of the human body have no reſtitutionary power of their own 
but that all power of this kind in them is derived from ib. 
action of their antagoniſts by which they are balanced: thu, 
likewiſe the ſphincters of the gula, anus, and velica, having 


no proper antagoniſts, are always in a ſtate of contraction 
and ſuffer nothing to paſs through them, but what is forced 


on by the action of other ſtronger muſcles ; which, though 


not properly antagoniſts to theſe, yet, on all necellary occa- 
ſions, perform the office of ſuch, 

That the heart is a muſcle furniſhed and provided for motion 
like other muſcles, has been demonſtrated, beyond all contrs- 
diction, long ago, by Lower, and many others, who hate 


| written of it, and it is a ſolitary muſcle: it has no antagoniſt, 


and is not under the direction of the will: as it performs allo 
no voluntary motion, it in all things approaches more to the na- 
ture of the ſphincter muſcles, than to any kind beſide ; but, in 
its conſtant actions of contraction and dilatation, it differs ex- 
ceedingly from all the muſcles of the body, This reciprocal mo- 
tion of the heart has given the learned abundance of trouble, 
who finding nothing peculiar in the ſtructure which ſhould 
occaſion it, nor any antagoniſt whoſe relation ſhould produce 
it, have been extremely perplexed to find out the cauſe of it. 

Lower having proved the heart a muſcle, and eſtabliſhed the 
manner of its muſcular motion, takes notice of no farther al. 
ſiſtance that it receives for the performing this, than what it 
has from the brain, by means of the eighth pair of nerves. 
Borelli, in his Animal Oeconomy, computes the motive power | 


of the heart, to be equal to, at leaſt, that of a weight of three 


thouſand pounds. The obſtacles to the motion of the blood, 
through the arteries, he eſteems equivalent to one hundred and 
eighty thouſand pounds, which is fix times as much as he 
rates the force of the heart at; then deducting forty five thou- 
ſand pounds, for the adventitious help of the muſcular claftic 
coat of the arteries, he leaves the heart, with the full force 
of three thouſand pounds to overcome the reſiſtance of 3 
hundred and thirty-five thouſand pounds ; that is, with one, 
to remove forty-five. This ſtupendous effect, he fatisfes 
himſelf with aſcribing to the energy of percuflion ; but, had 
he proceeded, in his calculation, to the veins ; which, he 
allows to contain conſtantly a quantity of blood, quadruple to 
the contents of the arteries, and to which this energy of per- 
cuſſion does not either reach at all, or but very languidly; be 
might probably have ſeen a neceſſity of ſome other expc- 
dient, to remove fo inſuperable a difficulty, : 
But not to inſiſt regularly on the exactneſs of this computation, 
we may allow a much greater deduction than would be juſt- 
fiable, without leſſening the difficulty. Dr. Lower, nt 
ſtanding the care and ſagacity with which he examined this 
ſubject, ſeems to have overlooked ſomething of very gt 
moment, in the explication of the action of the heart; for, 
though it ſhould be granted, that the muſcular fibres of the 
heart, ated by the nerves, are the immediate inſtrument a 
its ſyſtole or contraction, yet it muſt not be denied that the 
intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm are of great ſervice, to 
and facilitate this contraction, by opening a pallage for 
blood through the lungs, which denied, would be an nm” 
cible obſtacle : neither do the lungs promote the motion» 
the heart in that way only, but the manner in which * 
Giſt the heart in its contraction, will appear manifeſtly, f fn 
conſider the different poſture, ſituation, and capacity 
blood veſlels of the lungs, in the ſeveral times of elevation 
depreſſion of the coſtæ. | : 1. of the 
The pulmonary artery ariſes from the right ventricle = 
heart, and runs in one trunk, till it comes to the aſpela 2 
ria, where it is divided, and ſends a branch along Witt * 
diviſion of the aſpera arteria ; according to all the mn 
ſubdiviſions of which, it is alſo l accompanying 
the bronchi in their paſſage through the lungs. 
The pulmonary vein, which empties itſelf into the =* 
triele of the heart, ſpreads itſelf on the aſpera _— 1 
bronchi, and continues its progreſs in the ſame men f m. 
which the artery does. The neceſſary conſequence tended 
| diſpoſition is, that this artery and vein, being Fr ſuch # 
with, and faſtened to the bronchi, muſt needs {ul 4 is 
teration of ſuperficial dimenſions, as the arb e e 
elevation and depreſſion of the coſtæ; while 2 . 
ſtate of depreſſion, whether before commerce wit bi, fink un 
nal air, or after the annular cartilages of the bronctl, er 
one another, and by that means their dimenſions er ü 
ingly contracted; in conſormity- to this co - wiſe ebe 
bronchi, the pulmonary artery and vein muſt l by 
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their muſcular coats, contract themſelves to the 

2 or lie in folds or corrugations, which is 

bable. 

282 hand, when the ribs are elevated, and the dia- 
m bears downward, the air ruſhing into the lungs, ſhoots 
** cartilaginous rings, and divaricates the branches of 

— and by them extends and divaricates the ſeveral 

1 of the pulmonary artery and veins, and thereby 

lengthens and enlarges their cavities. This enlargement of 

— cavities is very conſiderable, not only upon the ſcore of 

the addition, which they receive in length thereby, but alſo 

n account of their divarication; for whereas, when the ribs 

on *evreſſed; and the lungs ſubſide, the blood veſſels are not 

pe contracted, but their branches, which are exceeding nu- 

—_ approach one another, and lie in juxta poſition, by 

which their cavities are very much compteſſed and ſtreightned: 

when the ribs are elevated and the lungs turgid with air, not 
only the fibres, by which their coats in the oppoſite ſtate were 
contracted, are extended; but thoſe innumerable veſſels, which 
lying before in lines almoſt contiguous to one another, com- 
pee each other, making an acute angle at their junctures, 
are divaricated and ſeparated from each other, and make an 
obtuſe one, whereby their channels are widened | 
Thus a paſſage is opened for the blood from the right ven- 
tricle of the heart to the left, through the lungs, to which it 
could not otherwiſe paſs ; and the oppoſition, which the blood 
contained in that ventricle muſt otherwiſe have had made to its 
conſtriction is taken off, and the ſyſtole thereby facilitated; nor 
is this all, for the diaſtole being cauſed, as is certainly and 
demonſtrably the caſe, by the force of the blood ruſhing into 
the ventricles.; this ampliation and extenſion of the pulmo- 
nary artery is a ſort of check or counterpoiſe to it, and pre- 
vents an endeavour, towards two contrary actions at once, 
which would neceſſarily: fruſtrate both: for the heart being a 
ſpringy and compreſlible body, whoſe proper action, which is 
contraction, depends upon the influx of certain fluids into its 
fibres and ſubſtance 3 and containing beſide a fluid in its ven- 
tricles, or great cavities, in one of which is the mouth of this 
artery, the action of this veſſel muſt in a great meaſure re- 
ſemble that of a ſyringe, whoſe extremity is immerſed: in wa- 
ter. The enlargement or expanſion of the channels of - the 
artery, anſwering the drawing of the embolus, as the con- 
ſtrictive motion of the muſcle of the heart, does the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere on the ſurface of the water; the one mak- 
ing way for the fluid, and the other forcing it, to low where 
the reſiſtance is leaſt, In this ſenſe we may allow a ſort of 
attraction to the pulmo artery, depending wholly upon 
the action of the intercoſtal muſcles, and diaphragm, which 
we muſt therefore confeſs to be very ſerviceable and inſtru- 
mental in promoting the ſyſtole of the heart. Phil. Tranſ. 

Ne 281. p. 1222. | | oF 

DIATONIC. (el.) -The Diatonic genus was by the 
antients divided into two ſpecies : the malle, and the antenſum. 
The laſt is in daily practice. It is commonly ſaid to conſiſt 
of two tones and a ſemi-tone : but, to ſpeak exactly, it con- 
liſts of a ſemi-tone major, a tone minor, and a tone major. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 481. p. 212. ene i 
We find it accurately defined by Didymus, in Ptolemy's harmo- 
nics publiſhed by Dr. Wallis. Vid. Wallis Oper. vol. 3. p. 92. 
The numbers by which Didymus expreſſes 1 intervals, are, 
* 10 16 2. 5 0 . k NN 
A ens ment 
is only tranſpoſing the tones major and minor, which makes no 
eſſential difference, nor is it ſufficient to conſtitute a new ſpecies. 

But the firſt of the before-mentioned ſpecies, 

malle, has not, till lately, been accurately defined by any au- 
r 22 intervals, according to Dr. Pepuſch, 

are, 

3 and the complement of theſe two . the et 
h complement is equal to a tone major, an enhar- 

r Dieſis. Phil, Tran No 481. p. 277, a7 2 
des, the two york of the Diatonic mentioned by Ariſtoxe- 

aus and Euclid emy, and other antient muſicians, have 

left us ſeveral different Diaontic diviſions of the tetrachord ; ſuch 
are the Dianetic of Archytas, of Eratoſthenes, and of Didy- 
mus, which laſt agrees perfectly with the truth of muſical pro- 

rtons. * Ptolemy himſelf gives us no leſs than five different 

— the names of molle, tonicum, ditonicum, intenſum, 

oy ue, Phil. Tranſ. No 481. p. 271. See Gewvs.. 

de {cept one (the integſam) they are all inconſiſtent with 

Da muſic 1 which admits of no numbers, or 

| but 2, 3, 
primes, Indeed Pielem 

nas has charged hi 

Dla ch iid. v 1 3 
D; ONUM, AreToyer, in the the antient muſic, is uſed for the 

Day mue genus, See DIATONIC. rrlcjexy 
R A, a word. uſed by Pliny; and other of the antient 

to expreſs a ſort of cups and vaſes, which were of 

Were wii dad only feen at the tables of the great. Ibey 

pellucid and colourleſs, and cut into various forms, and 


Pen with ene; erprafiive of; Ge deeds 
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5, and ſuch as ariſe from theſe 
y's. tetrachords are ſo miſ-tuned, that 
with having had no ear. Vid. Phil. 


| 


the Diatonicum 


of honour of the family who poſſeſſed them. The firſt Dia- 
tretæ were made of pure cryſtal of the rock, and the working 
of theſe rendered them very expenſive ; but afterwards they 
were made of common white glaſs, and ſunk greatly in their 
price and value. The antieats were very nice in their diſtin- 
ctions of the ſeveral kinds of cryſtal. They termed the pu- 
reſt and fineſt of all acentatum, and the others, which were 
ſubject to blemiſhes and ſoulneſſes of ſeveral kinds, they call- 
ed by names expreſſive of them. There was nothing they ſo 
much feared in the pieces they ſelected for this work, as what 
they called an over hardneſs, that is, a brittleneſs, which made 
the veſſel often fly under the engraver's tool, after it had been 
formed into ſhape at a great expence: for this reaſon they 
were cautious of uſing the very brighteſt and cleareſt maſles; 
for they often found thoſe ſucceed beſt, which had ſome of 
thoſe flaws which we call hairs in them. Theſe they 
thought the tougheſt pieces of cryſtal, and theſe flaws they 
eaſtly concealed among the ftrokes of their work. See the 
articles SAL and NusBEs. . 
DIATYPOSIS, Arzwmns, in rhetoric, the lively deſcription of 
a thing, ſetting it, as it were, before the eyes of the audience. 
Thus Cicero, v11. in Verr. Ie inflammatus ſcelere & furore, in 
forum vent ; | ardebant. oculi; toto ex ore crudelitas cminebat, 
Sc. 
DIAULION, in antiquity, a deſignation given to a perform- 
ance on the antient ſtage with the flute alone. | 
DIAULODROMI, Qravacdpopect, in antiquity, thoſe racers who 
turned round the meta, .or goal, and finiſhed their courſe at 
the carcer, or place of ſtarting. The Diaulodromi always 
took a ſhort breathing or reſt, when they arrived at the meta, 
before they ſet out again for the career. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
in voc. CARCER, 2 I, of | 
DIAULOS, in antiquity, the name of a particular kind of race, 
wherein the racers always returned to the place from whence 
| ſtarted, and were called Diauledromi; Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
in voc. Sce DiauLoDROMI, 
DiauLos is alſo. uſed to ſignify a diſtance of two ſtadia. Id. 
ibid. : 
DICE Marle, in husbandry. See the article MARLE. 
DICERATON, in the writers of medicine, a name given to a 
collyrium mentioned by Celſus, and thus named from weng, a 
horn, burnt hartſhorn being a principal ingredient in it. 
DICHORAUS, in poetry, the foot of a Latin verſe conſiſting 
of ſour ſyllables; of which: the firſt is long, the next ſhort, 
the third long, and the laft ſhort. It is a double Chorus, as 
comprebare. 9 p at = 
DICHOTOPHYLLUM, in botany, the name by which Dil- 
lenius; and ſeveral others, call the hydroceratophyllum of Va- 
illant; and ſome other writers, a genus of plants charactered 
by Linnzus in his genera plantarum under the name of Cera- 
lun. Dillen. Gen. 3. See CERATOPHYLLON. 
DICKER, or Dicae, Dicra, in our old+ writers, a quantity 
of leather conſiſting of ten hides. Blount, 
Some derive the word from the Greek Jeu, ten. | 
We find the word Dicra applied to other things beſides lea- 
ther; thus, Civitas Glouceſtrie reddebat xxxvi Dicras ferri, 
which is interpreted 36'Dickers of iron, ten bars to the Ditre, 
Gale's Hiſt. Brit. 766. ap. Blownt. | 
DICROTUS, in natural hiſtory, -a word uſed by the antients to 
expreſs the deer or ſtag when in its third year's growth. It 
was called Næbus by the antient Greeks in the firſt year, Pu- 
talea in the ſecond, Dicrota in the third and in the fourth, and 
all its life afterwards Ceraftes. 
DicroTvs, in the medicinal writings of the antients, the epi- 
thet given to a peculiar ſort of pulſe, which Dr. Nihill calls 


. 


very properly in Engliſh the rebounding pulſe. - In this kind 


| 


i-tone major, an interval compoſed of two ſemi- 


i. 


of pulſe the artery beats as it were double; and it is eſteemed 
- certain ſign of a future critical hæmorrhage by the noſe. 
When the rebounding pulſe is perceived at about every thirtieth 
pulſation, the hemorrhage uſually follows in about four days 
after; when it recurs at every ſixteenth pulſation, the hæmor- 
rhage generally follows in three days; when every eighth 
. pulſation, it is to be expected in two days and a half; and, fi- 
nally, when it recurs at every fourth, third, or ſecond pulſa- 
tion, or is continual in every one, the hæmorrage is to be 
expected within four and twenty hours. Sometimes nature 
runs regularly through all the before - mentioned progreſſions 
of this critical pulſe from its firſt appearance at every thir- 
tieth ſtroke, "un the is —__ and 8 — caſe the h · 
morrhage is ſeen gradually approaching, ppeus regular- 
ly — but ſometimes ſhe =» or delays * 
| then the pulſe ſhiſting in its indications, it cannot be judged of 
with any certainty ; when the artery rebounds upon the finger 
with. great celetity, and very briskly follows the firſt ſtroke, 
the hæmorrhage is juſt at hand, and will appear on the pati- 
„ | * 2 tg hs Apr 
| ntity of æmorr may be gueſſed from the 
3 of the rebound in the — as the blood diſ- 


charges itſelf, this ſymptom in the pulſe gradually 
off; and if after the hæmorrhage it ſhould be peree 
again, it is a ſigu of another criſis of the ſame kind. Final- 
in one 
wriſt 


ly, when the rebounding of * is more evident 
9 ay 


tte reſt; thobgh there are ſome of thoſe: plants which have 


% 


_ wriſt than in the other, the blood uſually flows in the greateſt 
. vivlence from that fide of the noſe, or noſtril which is on 
© the fame ſide with the hand in the artery of which the re- 
| bounding has been moſt violent. 15 57 
DICTORES, in our old writers, is uſed for an arbitrator. 
Blum. | | 


. DICTUM, in our old writers, is uſed for an arbitrament or 


award. Blount, in Difores. | | ; 
DicTuM de Kenekvorth, an edit or award between king Henry 
the IIId, and thofe barons who had been in arms inſt him. 
It was fo called becauſe made at Kenelworth caftle in War- 
wickſhire, anno 52. Hen. 3. It contained a compoſition: of 
five years rent for the Lands of thoſe who had forfeited them 
in that rebellion. Id. ibid. 0 Fo 
DIDAPPER, a common Engliſh name for the ſmall ſpecies of 
colymbus or diver, very common in our rivers, and more 
commonly called the Dob-chick. See Dos-cnick. 0 
DID AR, among the Arabian authors, the name of the elm. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
DIDELPHIS, the name by which Linneus calls the animal 
Called philander by other writers. This creature, in that au- 
thor's ſyſtem of zoology, is alſo a diſtin genus of animals, 
the character of which is their having eight paps placed be- 
tween the duplicature of the abdomen. Linnei ſyſtema natu- 
r, p. 36. inn | 147 
DIDYNAMIA, in botatiy, a claſs of plants, whoſe flowers 
have two of their male parts or ſtamina. of greater efficacy in 
the action of impregnation of the ſeeds than the others: the 
are known by the two efficacious ſtamina being always muc 
longer than the others. © - | Hoo? 
The word is formed of the Greek Ars, twice, and Auvante, 
power or efficacy. Of this claſs of plants are thyme laven- 
| der, baſil, Scr. 5 | En 
This claſs comprehends the plants called by Rivinus monope- 
tali irrigulares, or plants with flowers of an irregular ſhape, 
but formed of one leaf; and the plants with labiated or 
perſonated flowers, according to Tournefort. There are crr- 
tain general characters which are found in all of this clas. 
The perianthium is one leaved, erect, and tubular; it is divi- 
ded at the end into five ſegments, which are uſually. unequal 
in ſize, and it remains after the flower is fallen. The flower 
conſiſts of one petal, _ Rands erect: its baſe always contains 
honey, and ſerves in the place of the nectaria of other flowers. 
The verge or limb of the flower is uſually ringent or gaping, 
_ the upper lip is trait, and the under one broader than the up- 
per, and divided into three ſegments, of which the middle 


one is the largeſt. The ſtamina are four filaments of a ſubu-- 


lated ſhape ; they are fixed to the tube of the ſiower, and 
placed near its back. Two of theſe: are uſually. Jon- 
ger than the other four. Theſe ſtand near one another, 
and are placed in the middle: they are all placed in à parallel 
direction, and rarely exceed the length of the flower. 'The 
antheræ are uſually laid under the upper lip of the flowers, and 
are placed in pairs, joining together near their tops. The 
germen of the piſtil uſually above the receptacle or cup; 
tze ſtyle is ſingle and capillary, and ia bent in the ſame directi- 
on with the ſtamina; it uſually ſtands among them, and a 
little exceeds them in length; its top alſo is a little crooked, 
and the ſtigma is commonly emarginated. Many of the ge- 
nera of this claſs have no fruit, but the ſeeds are contained 
naked in the cup; and when there is a fruit, it uſually con- 
tains two cells. When there is no ſeed-veſſel, the ſeeds are 
contained in the bottom of the cup, and are four in number ; 
and in ſuch plants as have a ſeed-veſſel, they are uſually more 
than four, and are always affixed to à fort of placenta within 
the capſule. _ | Kt 
The flowers of the far greater part of theſe plants ftand 
exec, or nearly ſo, making only a ſmall angle with the ftalk ; 
by this means the antherz are much better -defended from 


injuries than they otherwiſe would be ; and, by means of this 
poſition, the farina, when diſcharged from the anthere, na- 

| turally falls upon the ſtigma of the piſtil, and is in little danger 
of being loſt. The characters of this claſi of plants are de- 
livered as general, not particular: moſt of them are found 
regularly in all the plants of it, but ſome vary in one or 
r of the particulars, and to this is owing the diftinRion of 

the ſeveral genera. This is a remarkably natural claſs of 
plants, not one ſpecies of it deviating from the characters of 


* A xm r entitled to a place in 
it. are pinguicula gratiola, verbena lycopus, and 
the like. Theſe however cannot be received into it, becauſe 
the eſſential character of it is that the ſtamina are four: in 
. n and two ſhorter. Limmæi Gen. Plant. 
9 1. N Ir e 7:4 Rur ; l e 
3 divides this claſs of plants into two general ſeries. 
_ 'The firſt the gymneſpermia, and the ſecond the angjo/permia. 
- The firſt of theſe comprehends the labiated bund of 'ourne- 


| fort, and the veiticillace plant of Mr. Ray's method, and the 
cther the perſonated plants of Pd 18 e ie | 
be gymnoſpermia, or verticellate plants, are diſtinguiſhed 


= 


DIG 


ing naked in the cup; and the ſtigma diyid 
ſedgments, the lower of which is crooked, 

The angioſpermia, or perſonated plants, are gig;.... 
from the others, by always having a ſeed eitel 6, eule 


| ( 
though very various: and, by the ſtigma being Pye 


various. 
Of the firſt kind, or gymnoſpermia, are the 
ballota, with the like; and, of the ſecond kin? e and 
ſpermia, are the 2 &c. en g 
DIEBEL, in ichthyology, a name given 
others to the chubb or capito. It by nth 1 
cyptinus. See CAI Tro and CyPRINUS, TY 
DIELCYSTINDA, among the antients, a kind of exercise 
: formed by boys, who being divided into two parties or Fo 2 
each endeavoured to draw the other over to their fide, and 2 
party which prevailed gained the victory. Hofm, Lex ny n 
DIEMERES, in the antient muſic; a word uſed ſometi un 
alone, and ſometimes joined with the word phorbeia, 1,” 
reſſed a ſort of bandage, uſed by the antients, to tie up the 
wer lip in playing on the pipe. The other kind of phorks; 
confiſted-only:of one perpendicular piece, which went donn 
the cheek, and one tranſrerſe one which covered the whole 
mouth, but had a hole cut into it, to admit the mouth. o 
of the pipe. See PHoRBEIA. | | OY 
DIESIS (Cyd.)—Ariftoxenus,' and other antient muſicians, ofen 
mention the tone as divided into four parts, and the ſen. 
tone intd two; thereby making ten diviſions or dieſes in the 
fourth. And this is true, if we conſider theſe ſounds in ore 
tenſion ʒ that is either aſcending or deſcending: but ac. 
Tately ſpeaking, when we conſider all the dieſes or diviſions di 
a fourth, both aſcending and deſcending we ſhall find thir. 
teen; five to each tone, and three to the ſemi-tone mij 
But then it is to be obſerved, that ſome of theſe diviſions wil 
be leſs than the enharmonic Dies for, if we divide the ſemi. 
tone major, into the ſemi- tone minor, and enharmonic Di; 
aſcending'; for inſtance, E, E, F, and then divide in ſk: 
manner deſcending F, b F, E, we ſhall have the ſemi-tore 
major divided into three parts: thus, E, b F, h E, F; where 
the interval between b F and N E, is leſs than the enharmoric 
Dieks between E & b F, or between H E & F. Pil. 
Tranſ. Nꝰ 481. p. 273. . 
But if we ſuppoſe theſe ſmall intervals equal, by increaſing the 
leaſt diviſion, and diminiſhing the true enharmonic Di, 
we ſhall then have a fourth divided into thirteen equal pam; 
and this naturally leads us to divide the octave into thirty-one 
equal parts, which gives us the celebrated temperament af 
Huygens. Ser 'TEwPeRAMENT, 
Tue logarithm or meaſure of the octave 2 being 1. 000,000, 
the meaſure of the Diet A will be o. 034215. Hence 29 
Dieſes will be nearly equal to the Odave. Euler, Tentan, 
Nov. Theor. Muſc. p. 106. See INxTER VAL. 


DIEXAHAEDRIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus d 


3 The word is derived from the Greek 46, twice if 

and es ſide. The bodies of this genus are ſpars, com. 
poſed. of twice fix planes, being formed of two hexzdral pn 
mids, joined baſe to baſe, without any intermediate colum!. 
Of this genus there are only two'known ſpecies. I. One vii 
long, narrow, and ſharp pointed pyramids, found in lands 

cave on mendip hills: and 2. one with long, broad, and obtul 
pyramids: this is ſound in the mine of Goflelar in 92x07); 
and in many of the mines of the hart's foreſt, Fils bib. 
Foſſils, p. 213. X | 

DIEXODUS, A., in rhetoric, is uſed for digrefon. 

DIFFARREATION, D;f@rreatio, in antiquity, a religious cer 
mony, uſed upon occaſion of obtaining a divorce. It was dl 
7 appoſed to the ceremony of contracting marriage, 

_ | Confarreation. Pine. Lex. Ant. in voc. See ConFat 
NEAT IOM, UTI $721 5 
DIFFERENCE (%) = It was a fundamental prin 

the - untient geometers that the 'difference of — 
two unequal quantities, by which the greater exceeds 
leſſer, may be added to itſeſſ, till it ſhall exceed an) propo 
finite quantity of the ſame kind. This principle ſeems e 
ſiſtent with the ſuppoſition -of an infinitely ſmall quant hs 
difference, which added to itſelf any number of timed . 
ver to be ſuppoſed to become equal to any finite Ann 0 

| ſvever;z which is the foundation of tbe modern * 

— infiniteſimals. However, this laſt may, with proper © 

; 82 uſeful and accurate. Vid. Maclaurin's 

ntrod. p. 4. and art. 495. ſeg. 

DIGASTRICUS (Cyel.) 2 The Digaftric muſcle, — 
ing to Winſlow, is a ſmall long muſcle ſituated geſty 
between the whole baſis of the jaw And the throat. It © 

at both the extremitics and tendinous in the 
conſiſted of two ſmall muſcles joined endwiſc oY eaſt 

| It iis fixed by one ſleſhy extremity in theſulcus of mer dhe a 
apophyſis, and from thence runs forward — tend 
hyoides, where the firſt fefſhybody ends in 2 bt corn 0 

dich is connected to the lateral part and root of the 50. jr 
that bone by a kind of aponeurotic ligament, uf in fi. 

| +. MF hows Mee | ſe of 18 
a . pulley,” as appears at firſt - ſight, — Joffas * 


- fram the reſt, by having the ſeeds four in number, and ftand- 


d 4 
By 1 


| | 
\ 4 


| fags dy the extremity of the muſculus "fy 


. 


| i incurvated, and preſently ends in the other 
the #9 which is fixed — above the internal 
— of the baſis of os chin, near the ſymphyſis, in a ſmall 
fon. Hinſlow's anatomy, p. 254. 
_— muſcles, — . to Mr. Monro, do not ſole- 
ju pull the lower jaw down, but ſerve to draw up the os hy- 
, and parts annexed to it, in deglutition. We have an 
3 of the ſituation and uſes of theſe muſcles, by this 
— profeſſor, in the Med. Ef. Edinb. vol. I, art. 11. 
DIGESTION (Cycl.)—Some ſuppoſe Digeſtion owing to gentle 
heat and motion. By this heat and motion the texture of the 
nouriſhment is changed in the bodies of animals ; and then, 
the conſtituent ſolid parts are endued with peculiar attractive 
ers of certain ar, agg dy which they draw out of the 
Ae moving through them, like parts in certain quantities, 
1 boy their forms and juſt magnitudes, See 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon of the anim. caxcon. 
Others think dige/tion performed by a violent trituration of the 
ſtomach; but ſeveral obſervations ſeem to contradict this opi- 
nion. See TRITURATION. - 
D16E5T10N, in chemiſtry —The chemiſts of late years have too 
much given into the more elaborate and forced proceſſes, and 
_ neglected the more natural and eaſy ones. Among theſe 
latter is Digeſtian; a proceſs ſo eaſy, that it requires ſcarce any 
ity in the operator but patience, and yet will do ſuch things 
25 all the elaborate proceſſes of that art can never arrive at 
without it, There is ſcarce a proceſs that has more puzzled 
the chemiſts of an age or two ago, than the volatilizing ſalt 
of tartar z yet Langelot aſſures us, that after uſing all the 
caution in the common proceſſes that an earneſt deſire of 
ſucceſs could inſpire him with, he failed in them all; till try- 
ing the effect of a long Dige/tion, he ſucceeded ſo well in the 
firſt attempt, that he converted almoſt the whole ſalt into a 
pure white volatile ſubſtance, leaving only a few inſipid 
earthy faces behind. | 5445 | 
Another great uſe of Dige/tion is the duly preparing the eſſences 
of mineral ſulphurs ; the ſtony ſea plants, which greatly re- 
ſemble the nature of foſſils, are alſo better treated by this pro- 
ceſs than by any other. Tartariſed ſpirit of wine, receiving 
a very high tincture from red coral, after a long Digeſtion, in 
any diſtilled vegetable oil, though it will not in the common 
way be at all coloured by it, Phil, Tranſ. N 87, dee 
CoraL, 
DIGGING, in mineralogy, a term appropriated by the miners 
to expreſs that penetrating into the earth, where they have the 
ore before them, and every ſtroke of the tools turns to account. 
They appropriated the word to this ſenſe, expreſſing the ran- 
dom openings, which they make in ſearch of mines, by the 
word hatching, or gſay- baute hing. See the article TRACING of 
mnes, 
When the eſſay hatches have been opened ſo long, that the 
orifice of the mine or load is found, the opening which has 
led to it, loſes its name of eſſay-batch, and is called a ſhaft 
or metal-hatch ; this is to be ſunk down about fathom, and 
then they leave a ſquare ſpace, called a ſhemble, and fo conti- 
nue ſinking from caſt to caſt ; that is, as high as a man can 
conveniently throw up the ore with « ſhovel, till the load is 
found to grow ſmall, or elſe to degenerate into ſome unprofi- 
table ſubſtance, or weed, as they metapborically expreſs it. 
The degeneracy of the ore is ſoon perceived, oy the finding 
mundick or marchaſite growing more plentiful among it. 
This is a ſulphureous mineral, of a yellow, whitiſh, or green- 
iſh colour, and is very troubleſome to the Corniſh miners, 
The other unprofitable ſubſtances | found in the place of the 
ore, or mixed in large quantities with it, where it degenerates, 
are daze, which is white, black, or yellowiſh ; iron, mould, 
which is black or ruſty ; caul, which is red 3 gi/ter, which is 
blood-red, or black, is alſo another degeneracy of the ore. 
Theſe are the common names given by the miners to various 
explained under their ſeveral and theſe are the 
marks by which they know the vein is almoſt exhauſted in 
that part, and will not long be worth digging. 


In this caſe, they begin to drive either eaſt or weſt, as the | 


Eoodnels of the land, or the convenience of the hill, unite. 
be drift or opening, on this occaſion, is three foot over, and 
foot high, ſo that a man may conveniently ſtand and 
work : but in caſe the land is not broad enough of - itſelf, as 
eme ſcarce are half a foot ; then they break down the deads 
fit on the north fide of the land, for the greater conveniency 
** right arm in working, and then they begin to rip 
load itſelf; by the term deads, they mean that part af the 
» Which contains no metal, but encloſes the load ot vein 

33 wall between two rocks. ir 25 
Te inſtruments commonly uſed in mines with u, and that 
Cora Las? Frog the 2 are the beele, 2 8 it is called in 
woo 5 is is a weapon of eight or ten paynds 
Weicht, well ſtesled and ſharpened at each end, ending in a 
E way, and having a hole in the middle: this will laſt 
2 year, but muſt be new ſharpened every fortnight. 


DIGITATED . 
DIGTTUS Feneris, Laus Finger, in botany, a name by which 


DILE; in Botany, a name by 


make at the rate of a 
each loaf weigbing ſour hundred weight, Here, and at ſe- 


mines, : where: 


pounds weight z and will laſt ſeven years, If 


ordered once in three. or four months. Beſide theſe, they 


a and inſtrument is a fache; this i uſually wade dom 
—— 


have gadds, or wedges; theſe are of about two pounds weight ; 
they are made four ſquare, and well fteeled at the point, and 
they muſt have ladders and wheecl-barrows to carry the dead, 
and the ore out of the adits to the ſhambles. The general 
proportion of the workmen in Cornwall is this, two ſhovel- 
men and three beele-men in a drift ; theſe ate as many as the 
drift will contain without ſtanding in one another's way. 
The beele-men rip the deads and the ore, and the ſhovel-men 
carry it off and land it, by caſting it up from one of the 
ſhambles to another all the way up; in ſome places they ſave 
the trouble of this caſting it to the ſhambles by a winder and 
two buckets ; theſe are fo contrived, that one goes up as the 


other comes down, and they are filled and emptied with great 
eaſe. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 69. | 


DIGITALIS, Fex-glave, in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts 
of one leaf, of a tubular form, very wide, open at the mouth, 
and ſeeming bilabiated. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and 
is fixed in the manner of a nail into the hinder-part of the 
flower ; this afterwards ripens into a fruit, or capſule, of an 
oval, pointed figure, divided into two cells, and uſually con- 
taining very ſmall ſeeds. The ſpecies of Fox-ghove enumerated 
by Mr. Tournefort are theſe. 1. The purple Fox-glove. 
2. The pale red Fox-glove, 3. The white Fox-glove, with 
large flowers. 4. The ſmall purple Spaniſh Far- give. 5. 
The oriental Fox-glove, called by authors ſeſamum. 6. The 
dusky ſeeded oriental Fox glue. 7. The trifid leaved oriental 
Fox-gleve, with ſnow white flowers. 8. The ſmalleſt H- 
glove, called by many authors Gratiola. 9. The flax leaved 
Portugal ras For- giaue. 10. The large flowered yellow 
Fur. glue. 11. The great Fox-glove, with ſmall pale yellow 
flowers. 12. The leſſer Fox-glove with ſmall yellow flowers. 
13. The ſmall narrow leaved yellow Fox-glove. 14. The 
broad leaved Fox-glove, with a ferrugineous flower. 15. The 
broad leaved H give, with a ſmall ferruginous flower. 16. 
The middle Fox-glove, with a yellowiſh flower. 17. The 
narrow leaved #ox-glove, with a ferruginous flower, 18. The 
narrow leaved purple Fax- gives. 19. The narrow leaved 
yellow Spaniſh Fox gls. 20. The narrow leaved black 
flowered Spaniſh Fox-glave. See Fox-glove. 

« among botaniſts. See LEAF. 


ſome authors have called the nymphæa, or water lilly. Ger, 
Emac. Ind, 2. 2846) 


DIJAMBUS, in poetry, the foot of a latin verſe of four ſplla- 


bles; it is compou of two iambics, as ſEveritas, 


DIIPOLIA, Auzcaue, in antiquity, an Athenian feſtival, ce- 


lebrated in honour of Jupiter Polieus, or protector of the 
city. For the ceremonies obſerved at this ſolemnity, ſee 
Potter's Archzol. Grac. 1. 2. c. 20. t. 1. p. 381. 


DILATATOR Pofticus Urethre, in anatomy, a name given by 


Heiſter, and ſome others, to what is ſuppoſed to be a peculiar 
muſcle by many, and called alſo lwator ſartus ani, and by 
ſome other names, though it is really only a proceſs of the 
ſphincter ani running into the perinæum. See SPHINCTER. 

which ſome authors have called 
the iſatis or woad. Ger. Emac.. Ind. 2. | 5 


DILIGENZA, in the Italian muſic, is uſed for a ſoſt or ſweet 


manner of ſinging or playing. f 


DILL, in botany, Cc. See ANETHUM, | 
DILLENIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are theſe: the perianthium is compoſed of 
hve leaves, which are large, roundifh, hollow, and of a co- 


riaceous texture, and remain when the flower is fallen: the 


flower is compoſed of five roundiſh hollow petals 3 theſe alſo 
are large and of a: coriaceous texture. The ſtamina are nu- 
merous filaments forming a ſort of globe, the anthere are ob- 
long and ere. The germina are about twenty in number, 
they are of an oval qblong figure, and pointed, they are ſome- 
what and adhere together by their inner ſurfaces : 
there are no ſtyles. The ſtigmata are ſarge and pointed, and 
are diſpoſed in form of afar; the fruit is roundiſh, and is 
covered with a number of capſules, divided by fo many 


furrows. The ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 


Plant. Ne 253. Hort. Mal. vol. 3. | » 39 


n 
DILICTUM, a term uſed by Agricola, to expreſs a brine, made 


by pouring water upon ſand, ſtones, earth, &. that had been 
before ſtrongiy imp i with Sen lalt ; from this brine, a 


ſalt, for the uſe of the table, was made by evaporation in his 
time, and is ſo ſtill} * parts of the world. At Junthall 
in Germany they haue a falt work of this kind, where they 

eight hundred loaves of ſalt in a week, 


veral other places in the Upper Auſtria, there are deep mines, 
impregnated with 


in which ig mud and _— | | 
common ſalt. IT bis ſaline earth they br {ing lamps, of a 


proper ſize, and cuſt them into pits im the bottom of the 
| they cover them with water; and this, in a few 
weeks ſtanding, becomes a brine ſaturated to the higheſt de- 
groe, every pound of .it'contaitiing fix. "ounces of ſalt.” This 
brine is conveyed thence by pipes into eiſterns, and'is boiled in 

iron pans into 2 white falt, In other places, as at Roche,” the 
water 


near Ulverſtone, and the ſand from which they make their 


water is directed to paſs among earths thus impregnated, and 
from thence becomes ſaturated with falt in the ſame manner, 
and is afterwards boiled in the common way. Hoffman de 
Salin. Hallens, c. 2. and 4. Obf-Phyſ. Chym. 1. 2. obſ. 16. 
The ſand of the ſea is alſo in ſome places uſed as a ſubſtance 
to make ſalt from. There are works of this kind on the 
coaſt of Normandy, where a brine is made from the ſand, 
and evaporated at ſo ſmall an expence, that it is worth their 
while to export it to England and other countries. We had 
formerly ſome works of this kind in England, as at Wire- 
water, and ſome other places in -Lancaſhire and Weſtmore- 
land, where pit-coal being. fearce, they boiled it with turf 
fires ; but ſince the works of the brine ſalt, and purified rock 
falt, have ſucceeded ſo happily with us: theſe are all laid aſide, 
except ſome inconſiderable ones in Lancaſhire. "Theſe are 


brine there, is extracted from the flat ſandy ſhores, which are 


only covered with water in the higheſt tides, which flow two | 


or three days before, and three or four days after the new and 
full moon ; for thoſe parts of the ſand which are overflowed 
by the neap tides are ſeldom ſufficiently dried, and are at too 
great a diſtance from the ſalterns. 
This ſand they collect in flats and waſhes, or in parts of the 
fands, which are perfectly plain, and in little hollows, where 
the ſea water is left, and either ſinks into the ſand, or is dried 
up by the heat of the ſun, and leaves the ſalt behind. This 
is only collected in dry weather, and at ſuch times when the 
ſea water has been exhaled from it by the ſun, and there have 
been no rains afterwards to waſh the ſalt out of it. They dig a 
pit adjoining to the ſaltern eighteen foot long, three broad, 
and one deep ; the bottom of this cover with ſtraw, or 


ruſhes, and then fill it up with ſand collected in this manner; 


they pour upon this ſea water, and this imbibing the ſalt from 


the ſand is filtered through the ſtraw or ruſhes, and runs clear |- 


through a pipe at the bottom.  Brownrig of Salt, Ne 136. 
DIMACHZ, in antiquity, a kind of horſemen, firſt inſtituted 
by Alexander. Their armour was lighter than that of the 
infantry, and at the ſame time heavier than that uſed: by 
horſemen, ſo that they could a& as horſe or foot as occaſion 
uired. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
DIMACHARUS, OH’ ?, in antiquity, a gladiator who 
fought with two ſwords. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript. T. 2. 


Dit tikNr, in geometry, is ſometimes uſed for Diameter. 
Harris, in voc. cl. i 1 2. 
DIMINISHED znterval, in muſic, is applied to ſuch as are leſ- 
ſened by a ſemi-tone- minor. Thus from C H to E being a 
third minor, if E be lowered by a ſemi-tone minor, we ſhall 
have E b, and then from C I to E b is called a diminiſbed 
third, in the language of practical muſicians, and occurs 
- | frequently in their works. But ſtrictly ſpeaking, in this caſe, 


* 


the note E muſt be lowered more than a ſemi- tone minor, * 


ſhall be ſhewn farther on. | | 
D1minIsHED Second is a ſemi-tone major, leſſened by a ſemi- 
tone minor. See the articles INTERVAL and SEConD, 
DiminisHeD Third, by ſome called defective third, is pro- 
perly a third minor leſſened by a ſemi-tone minor. But a- 
mong practical muſicians, it commonly ſignifies an interval 
equal to two ſemi-tones major. And this they confound with 
the former; but there is a difference between them, equal to 
the difference between a tone- major and minor, that is, a 
comma bo FAR firſt mentioned 8 8 /hed thirds, will 
be expreſſed by 344 f: A, and is equal to the tone major 
and og RIOT 3 for 75 = $x 33. The ſecond 
diminiſhed third will be expreſſed by, 55 = 434 x 45, which is 
a comma leſs than the former. See the table in the article 
 InTERVAL. (3 {dale 12 gala | | 
DiMinisHED: Fourth... See the table in the article INTER var. 


The diminiſbed fourth often occurs in practice, as from C to | 
S h deſcending ; and ſometimes, though more rarely from | 


o 


 DiminisHED Aifth, in muſic, ia Jef ithas: the true fifth by al- 


_  ſemi-tone minor, and is therefore equal to two leſſer thirds. - 


Practitioners often (confound the diminiſbed fifth, with the 


ſemi-diapente, or falſe fifth, which is a comma leſs. See 
INTER VAL. ' of ne 


DiminisHED Sixth,—T his interval, according to Ozanam, | 


contains two tones and three ſemi- tones major; or a fourth 
and diminiſhed third; or a diminiſbed ſourth and third minor. 
Thus from C H to A b is a diminiſbed dixthe 
But, as there are two diminiſbed thirds, ſo there may be as 
many diminiſbed ſixths; theſe being the complements of the 
_ former to the octave. One of theſe diminiſbed ſixths will be 


expreſſed by , = + KA, and this is a ſemi- tone major 


more than the ſemi-diapente-; the other diminiſbed. ſixth will 
be 734 ANA, Which is a .ſemi-tone minor leſs than the 
flat ſixth. Practitioners conſound theſe two; and, in effect, in 
temperate ſcales they coincide, as do all other intervals, dif- 
fering only by a comma. .Sce/T;EMPERAMENT. | 
Diuixisnad Seventh,.is of two kinds, | differing by 2 comma. 
See the table in the article INTERVAL. |: lz 
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perfluous ſecond to the octave, is the only one in uſe 
a ſemi- tone major more than the ſixth minor, a8 
ChtoBb. "20 
DIMINISHED Oave, is a ſemi-tone minor leſs than the ode 
as from C to cb, It occurs ſometimes in the baſſes of infiry 
mental pieces of muſic. See INTERVvat, oa 
DIMORPHOTHECA, in Botany, a name given by Vail 
to a genus of plants, which: Linnæus makes the fame with the 
calendula, The characters are theſe : the common cug 
ſimple, ere, and divided into ſeveral parts. The lower 5 
of the compound radiated kind, its disk is compoſed * 
2 
great number of hermaphrodite floſcules, and its radius f 
a vaſt number of female flowers : theſe are very long A 
are of the ſame number with the ſegments of the cup,” . 
hermaphrodite' floſcules are tubular, and lightly divided — 
five ſegments at the edge, and are of the length of the cu 
The female flowers in the radius are of a ligulated form — 
divided into three denticulations at the end; they are alſo haf. 
at the baſe, and have no ribs. The ſtamina in the hermaphrodis 
flowers are five filaments, very ſhort and ſlender, and the an- 
theræ are cylindric, tubular, and of the length of the flower 
The piſtill in the hermaphrodite flowers has its germen ftan.. 
ing below the flower, The ſtyle is capillary, and is ſcarce] 
of the length of the ſtamina ; and the ſtigma is obtuſe, bid, 
and erect. In the female flowers, the germen of the pitil 
is oblong and of a triangular form; the ſtyle is capillary, and 
of the length of the ſtamina; and the ſtigmata are two, and 
are oblong, pointed, and reflex. There is no capſule for the 
ſeeds but the cup becomes roundiſh and depreſſed, and cloſ 
at the ſummit, There are no ſeeds from the central flowers 
of the disk; but thoſe near the margin, have each a ſingle 
ſeed after them which is membranaceous, and ſurrounded with 
a cordated compreſſed ſubſtance; they are of an oblong figure, 
broader at the top than elſewhere, and probably are ſteril. 
The ſeeds which follow the female flowers are ſingle, larger, 
and of an oblong figure ; they are crooked, and approach to 
a ſomewhat triangular form, and are externally marked with a 
ſort of figure of a plant in a longitudinal direction. The re- 
ceptacle is naked and flat. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 419. 
DINUS, in medicine, according to ſome, is the name of a di- 
eaſe, called more uſually Vertigo. See VERTIGO. 
DIOCALLIA, in Botany, a name by which Apuleius and ſome 
other authors have called the common ſweet chamomile. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. en 4 OUT 
DIOCLEIA, An, in antiquity, a ſolemnity kept in the 
ſpring at Megara, in memory of the Athenian hero Diocles, 
who died in the defence of the youth he loved. Pott. Archzol, 
Gree. I. l c. 20. mn 
DIOCT AHA DRI, in natural hiſtory the name of a genus of 
ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek ds twice, 0:70 
eight, and ide a fide. * The bodies of this genus are ſpar 
compoſed of twice eight planes, or two octangular pyramids 
joined baſe to baſe, without any intermediate column. Of 
this genus there are three known ſpecies. 1. One with long 
pyramids, which is found in the mines of Rammelsberg in the 
Hartz foreſt in Germany, and no where elle, ſo far as Is yet 
known. 2. One with ſhort and 1 pyramids found 
in many of the mines of the Hartz foreſt, and ſometimes tinged 
with the colours of the gemms. And 3. One with fbort 
and obtuſe pyramids, which is found in the mines of Cornwal, 
and lodged in the cetton ſtone of Rutland, Hill's Hiſt a 
of Foſſ. p. 211. 10 . 0. 440 
DIODIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants. Tic 
characters of which are theſe: the perianthium conſiſts of 
two leaves, of an oval figure, equal in fize, and placed upon 
the germen, theſe remain when the flower is fallen. Tix 
| flower is of the one-leaved labiated kind; its tube is ſlender 
longer than the cup; its upper lip is ere and bihd, and the 
lower lip is expanded, and divided into two pointed ſegmet® 
The ſtamina are four filaments of the thickneſs of 2 briſtle; 
and two of theſe, which are oppolite to one another, ry 
ſomewhat ſhorter than the others, © The antherz ate 1 
long, and verſatile. The germen of the piſtil is 1% 
iſh, but in ſome degree four cornered, this ftands of the 
the'cup of the flower, The ſtyle is capillary, and ® 
length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma is bifid. The {rut 
capſule, of an oval figure, with four corners, ſo as fo fe 
ſcquare; and is crowned with the cup grown larger 3 
compoſed of two valves, and contains two cells; the and 
- ſingle, of an oval oblong figure, and convex on one 
plain on the other. Linnæi, Gen. Plant. p. 291. re of 
IOECESIS, Atoxnors, among the Romans, a prefecur | 
ſeveral provinces joined together, under the fame go 
called Prefettus. * Hin. Lex. in voc. See PR&FEC 
- Diocese, Cycl. } $76 22084 97 BO defignati® 
DIONYSIACA, (Cycl.) in antiquity, was alſo 2 be- 
given to plays and all manner of ſports acted on — 
. cauſe play houſes were dedicated to Dionyſius, 1. e. pu, 
Venus, as being the deities of ſports and pleaſure. 
Archæol. Græc. I. 1. c. 8. t. 1. p. 14. | tone de 
DIONYSIAS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, the name of 2" , 
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That diminifbed ſeventh, which is the complement of the ſu- 
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| ſcribed by Pliny, and ſome other of the antienty ®'* j,, 
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with red ſpots. There are ſome fabulous ac- 
— Ain — ſuch as its preventing drunken- 
2 iving water the taſte of wine. Some of the wri- 
— y he middle age have attributed many other virtues to 
* of this name; but they ſome what deviate from 
— in their deſeription of it: they ſay it is of a 
-eous colour variegated with white, and that it is found 
lv in the Eaſt-Indies ; theſe are too ſhort deſcriptions to be | 
2 what ſtone they were intended for. Plin. I. 37. c. 10. 
oc. 
— n a claſs of plants which have the male and 
female parts, not in the ſame, but in different flowers, and 
thoſe not on the ſame individual, but on different plants of the 
fame ſpecies 3 either of which, though they are called the mate 
and female plants, from their thus carrying the ſeparate male 
and female flowers, might have ariſen from the ſame feed. 
The word is formed of the Greek dis twice, and 5 habita- 
tion, Among the plants of this claſs are the willow, miſletoe, 
ſpinach, bc. | | [90-7 
All the plants 'of this claſs are in the different indivi- 
duals, diſtinctly males and females; and thence in every 
ſpecies of this clas. There is a male and female plant, which 
in the time of flowering appear very different from one ano- 
ther. The male plan 2 i 
the ſeeds of the ſame individual female plant: and it is found, 
that the female plants of this claſs never produce perfect ſeeds, 
or ſuch as can yield plants from ſowing, unleſs there be a male 
plant of the ſame. ſpecies near them at the time of their flower- 
ing, It is obſerved in ſome of the ſpecies of this claſs, that 
though in general the plants raiſed from the ſeeds are ſome | 
male and others female ſeparately ; yet there are ſome which 
are hermaphrodites, or have the two ſexes conjoined. It is a 
curious obſervation, that there are no ſeparate male and fe- 
male plants in the claſſes of the aſperiſoliate or ſtellate plants, 
nor in the umbelliferous claſs, or that of the didynamia, tetra- 
dynamia, monadelphia, diadelphia, or ſynge . The rea- 
ſon of which appears very evidently, from an obſervation of 
the conduct of the fructification in thoſe claſſes. Linnæi Gen. 


Plant. p. 6. „ | | WEEDS 3H | 
DIOMEDIS' foie, in Zoology, the name of a bird of the web 
 - footed kind, with aflender beak, hooked at the end, and with 
its binder toe not connected by the membrane that joins the 
reſt, It is of the ſize of à common hen, but its neck and 
legs are much longer: its colour is a dusky, and ſome what 
iſh brown, and under the belly there is more or leſs white : 
is bea k is of a ſine red, or in ſome of a yellowiſſi colour, with a 
_ black end. It is found in the Inſula Diomedea, now called Tre- 
miti, in the Adriatic Sea, and is ſaid to be peculiar to that place. 
DIOPTRA, among the antients, an inſtrument invented by 
Hipparchus, which ſerved for ſeveral uſes, as to level water; 
to take the height of towers, or places at a diftance;z to deter- 
mine the places, magnitudes, and diſtances of the ſtars. Fleſm. 


* 


| 
, 


: - IN voc. 3172 it 10 TIGY 
DIORTHOSIS, in ſurgery, an operation, by which crooked or | 
diſtorted members, — even, and reſtored to their pri- 
mitive and regular ſhape. E ell # < 
DIOSCOREA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are theſe : it produces ſeparate male and 
female flowers; the cup is a one leaved perianthium, of a bell 
| like ſhape, divided into fix lanceolated ſegments, which expand 
at the top; there is no other flower but this cup. Tbe ſta- 
mina are fix very ſhort capillary filaments, with ſimple an- 
chere. In the female flowers, the cup is the ſame as in the 
male, and there are no petals. The piſtil has a ſmall trigonal 
germen, from which ariſe three ſtyles of a ſimple ſtructure, 
terminated by ſimple ſtigmata. The fruit is a large triangular 
Capſule, which has three cells, and is compoſed of three valves. 
ecds are two in each cell, and they are compreſſed, and 
ve a membranaceous ring. Linnæus obſer ves, that he could 
neyer trace 
ſpecimens. 


DIOSCURIA, Aocxegre, in antiquity, a feſtival: in--honour | / 


wh. Alo xe 


Din of Bacchus, and diverted themſelves with ſporta, of 
Gich wreſtling matches always made a part. : Potter, Archizol. 
Dios pr . 2. C. 20. T. 1. p. 384. 18 EI E212 
OE, in Botany, a name given by Pliny, and ſame 
DO r 
„ in Botany, a name given alſo by ſome of the anti- 
Ms to the — or gromwell + 
the word, being from 
Piter, It- | +thi 
* 85 to have obtained this name 


DlOsp Pliny, J. 26. 0 ron g 
c ROS, in Benny, the name H 
p. 166, See e e ud 


ts, as well as the others, growing from | 


ſeems rather to 


| fo ſeparate again, and keep their former diſtances, Phil. Tranſ. 


DIOSPYRUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the milium ſolis or gromwell. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
DIOFA, among chymiſts, a term uſed for a circulating or 

double veſſel. 

DIPHRIS, a ſtone mentioned by the antient writers; and ſaid, 

by Pliny, to be of two kinds, the one black, the other white; 
and that theſe carried each of them the mark of one of the 
ſexes, deſcribed by a line of the oppoſite colours: they were 
therefore called the male and female ; the white was called the 
male, and had the character of the male ſex figured in a black 
line, the other the female ; and had the marks of that ſex de- 

+ ſcribed by a white one: we know no ſuch ſtones at this time. 

DIPHTHERA, &:g64g2, among the antients, a garment made 
of skins, and -worn only by ſhepherds and country labourers, 
Elm. Lex. in voc. 

DIPHYES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome authors, 
to a kind of ſtone, which repreſents both the male and temale 
parts of generation of the human ſpecies. We have ſtones 

| which repreſent the figures of ſhells, becauſe they have been 
formed in them: and nothing can be more proper than the 
calling them by the name of the ſhell, from which they bor- 
row their- figure; but this is not to be ſuppoſed the cafe in re- 
gard to this ſtone, which has nothing to do with thoſe parts in 
its formation, but owes its figures merely to the accidental con- 
formation of the hinge and protuberances of a ſhell, in which 
it has been formed. We have a ſpecies of chama, whoſe external 
| form at the mouth repreſents the female pudenda ; but the 
figure of this ſtone is owing to the internal ſhape of the ſhell, 
in which it has been caſt. This is an unknown ſpecies of 
concha anomia, which has ſuch ridges on one ſhell, and ſuch 

- Cavities in the other, that the ftone caſt or moulded in it, 

has on one ſide the figure of the female pudenda, and on the 
other of the male : it is uſually of a dusky brown colour, and 
of a ferrugineous ſubſtance ; as the ſame ſhell may, however, 
have received in different places different ſubſtances. into its ca- 
vity, all which would neceſſarily be of this form, we hear, 

among authors, of ſome black, and ſome white ſtones of this 
kind. Authors have treated of this ſtone in a very idle and 
fabulous manner, but this is its true hiſtory. 

DIPLASIASMUS, in medicine, a reduplication of diſeaſes. 

Diplaſiaſmus is alſo uſed for two muſcles of the arm, which 

ſetve to turn it about. Blancard, „ 

DIPLOIS, a, in antiquity, a double pallium, or cloak, 

worn chiefly by the-Cymics. : Hofm. Lex. in voc. 

DIPONDIUS, in the ſcripture language, is uſed. by St. Luke a, 
to ſignify a certain coin, which was of very little value. Our 
- tranſlation. of the paſſage is, are not two /p, s ſold. for two 

. - farthings? In St. Mat >, who relates the ſame thing, we 
read, Are not two ſparrows ſold for a"farthing e The Greek 

readi ¶ arion inſtead of . Now Afſarion, as ſome ſay, was 

-. worth half an As, that is to ſay, four French deniers and 2: 
and, according to others, two deniers and Fr. pondius 

iy half an . Cabnet, Diction. Bibl. 

U Zuke xii. 6. Matt. x. 29.] 2] 19-2 1 1 10 23bs 

Dx. Arbuthnot differs in opinion from the author laſt quoted. 
He ſays, that this coin was at firſt libralis, or of à pound 
weight, and even when diminiſhed it retained the name 

of bella, So that Dipondius denoted two Aſſes. Arbuth. tables 
of antient coins, &. d. . 

DIPPING; (Ca.) in mineralogy, a term uſed. to exprels the 

deviation of the veins of ore, from that regular and ſtrait 
line, in which they uſually ruin A great deal of the skill of 
the miners conſiſts in the underſtanding this dipping of the 
veins, and knowing ho to manage in it. In Cornwall they 
. have this general rule to guide them in this reſpect: moſt of 
their tin loads, which run from eaſt to weſt, conſtantly dip 
towards the north. Sometimes they undetlie; that is, they 
flope down toward the north three foot in eight perpendicular. 
This muſt carefully be obſerved by the miners, that they may 
exactly know where to make their air ſhafts when occaſion re- 
uires ; yet, in the higher mountains of Dartmaer there are 
ne conſiderable loads, which run north and ſouth: theſe al- 
ways underlie toward the eaſt. 441K 
Fur or five loads may run nearly parallel to each other in the 
ſuame hill; and yet, which is race; may meet all together in 
one hatch, as it were à knot, which well tins the place, and 


= 
* 4 * 


No g a ieee Roll 11 nn Ht) | 
DIPSAGUS Teaſell, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Botany, makes 


na diſtinct genus of plants; the characters of which aretheſe : 


the calyx is a common perianthium, containing many flowers, 
and compoſed of ſeveral ſlender little leaves, placed round the 
receptacle, and longer than the flowers. The Blower is ſormed of 
one leaf, or petal, the whole making a ſtrait tube, divided in- 
to four ſegments ; at the extremity all placed ereQ;' and the 
- outer ont larger and more pointed than the reſt. Phe ſta- 


mina are four capillary filaments longer than the flower. The 


anthera are laid cloſely on them. The germen of the piſtil 
u placed below. the proper receptacle of the flower j the 
ſtyle is lender; and of the of the flower, and the flig- 
ma is ſingle. The fruit is: one large and common receptacle, 


the leaves of the cups longer than 
thoſe 


98 


DIS 


| thoſe of the flowers, and-ſeparating; the lowers one from ano- 
ther. The ſeeds are fingle, oblong, and ſomewhat cubic in 


and are crowned with a marginaccous rim. Lome: 
„Plant. p. 22. ; 
The Dirsa cus, according to Tournefort, is characterized thus: 
the flower is of the floſculous Rind, being compoſed of | 
ſeveral ſmall floſcules, collected into a kind of a, honey- | 
comb; like ſtructure 3 the head is compoſed of ſeveral imbri- | 
cated leaves, and theſe are fixed- to an axis, and laid like 
ſcales over one another. The floſcules ariſe from the alæ of 
theſe, and are divided into many ſegments at their ends z theſe 
are placed on the coronated of an embryo, which after- 
wards: becomes a ſtriated ſeed, -, | 
The ſpecies of Dipſacus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The cultivated great Da 2, The 2 
ſacus. 3. The jagged Dſacus. 4. r 
— i ; with ſmooth ſcabious like leaves, and a 
pear fahiened head: and 5. The Indian great Dipſacus, with 
numerous heads... Tourn. Inſt. p. 466. ate 
_ 'The leaves of the common wild Taqſall dried, and given in 
 : powder, or infuſion, are a very powerſul remedy againſt flatus's 
and crudities of tie ſtomach. There. is alſo another, though 
ſomewhat whimlical-uſe, for ng 0 is become * 
_ longitudinally about September or October, there is generally 
found a ſmall worm in them: one of theſe only is found in 
each head, whence: naturaliſts have named it the vermis. fol:;- 
tarius dipſaci. They collect three, five, or ſeven of theſe, al- 
Ways obierving to make it an odd number, and ſealing them 
up in a quill, give them to be worn as an amulet ſor the cure 
of agues. Faith 


tation than the back. 1 %%% 
Dirsacvs, in medicine, according to ſome, is the ſame with a 
Diabetes. Caf. Lex. Med. in voc. Diabetes. See DIABETES. 
DIPSAS, a fort of ſerpent, the biting whereof produces fuch a 
- thirſt as proves mortal; whence it is called Dip/as, which in 
| Greek ſignifies. thirſty. In Latin it is called fitula, a pail. 
Moſes ſpeaks of it in Deut. viii. 45. 42 
The Hebrew —— — — hen _ 
Dieſer and 90 0 | biin o 
— Some by the Hebrew tzimaon underſtand a de- 
- fatt or dry place. Calnet, Diction. Bibl. 2 
DIPYRENON, in ſurgety, the name of a probe, wich a double 
buttan ut the end, reſembling two ſmall berries growing to- 
DIRECTION (C. ity of DIRECTION, in mechanics, 
is. uſed for the ptoduct of the 4 center of 
gravity of a ſyſtem oſ bodies, by the ſum of their maſles. 
Aae collifion of. bodies, the quantity of Directiam is the fame 
before and after the impulſe. Bernoulli, Diſcours ſur le move- 
ment. Oper. tom. 3. p. 32 & 56. 5 r 
DIRECTOR, (Cyc/.) in ſurgery, a grooved probe, to direct the 
edge of the knife or ſciſſars in opening ſinus's or fiſtulas, that, 
by this means, the ſubjacent veſſels, nerves, and tendons, 


= to cantainipowders to ſprinkle upon wounds or ulcers. 
Sometimes alſo it is forked at the end to divide the. frænum of 
the tongue. Hei/ter's Surg. Introd. Sec. 36. 0 1 
DIRECFRIX,; in geometry, the line of motion, along which 
the deſcribing line, or ſurface, is carried in the Genefis of any 
N 2 ————— —— See 
- \ DSRIGENT, Cyck + bun of m HK. 40 tot 2 
DIRIBITORES, among the Romans, officers 88 


ſttribute tablets to the people at the Comitia. 'CoMi- | 


ra, Cyck; | 


DIBIT TA, in the Italian muſic, a term intimating int the 


piede is to be played or ſung in conjoint degrees. I bus, 

Contrapumto alla Diritta, according to Angelo Berardi, is when 

one is obliged to raiſe or fall the voice by the ſame degrees, 

- 4.6, by an equal number aſcending or ing, without 

making a leaps: even of the interval of a third. . Did. 
Muſ. in voc. 4 100 


Dis a RBA, in the manege—To dcm the lips of a horte, b to 


ber them ſubject, and out from above the bars, when they 
arp ſo large as to cover them, and prevent the true preſſure or 
cephxi of the mouth, by bearing up thebit, and fo 13 1 

horſe to feel the effects of it upon the bars. Guil. Gent. Dict. 


* — = 
, * 


DISBOSCATION,. . Dizoſcatio,; 2 turning wood-ground into 
©. arable or. paſture, an aſſarting. See AmaRT, Or l. 
CEPTIONE. 


8 „ in our old writer. See Dacrr and 1 
DISCOBOL 1, G c, among the antients, an appellation | 


A thoſe who gained the viQory at the Diſut. Tun. 


4. 3 ts ont 


| =_ remain unhurt. Sometimes one end is made in form of | 


DIS 


ſtriæ, and ſometimes it is much flatter than at 
Echinoderm, - An, Klein 
DISCRETIONE, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to dire& the fin 
ger or player to execute his part with care diligently, ©@* 
DISDIACLASTIC Cry/al, in natural hiſtory, a name given þ 
Bartholine, and ſome others, to the pellucid foſſile "x Prada 
more uſually called from the place whence it was firſt brows}, 
Hand cryſtal; though properly it is no cryſtal at all — b 
pellucid ſpar, called by Dr. Hill from its ſhape 5 oy 
pipedum. See IsLAnD-Cry/tal. 
T his — is met with in other places beſide Iſland, but not 4. 
plentifully. It is there found in great abundance all wg 
country, but is particularly plentiful in a mountain = - 
from the bay of Roezfiord, where the fineſt and moſt pel » 
— 9 on digging. ITbe mountain lies in — 
latitude, and has is whole outſide made upof it ; but. 
is makes a very bright and glittering appearance, it 
fine as that which lies at a little — is met 5 : 
ing the ſurface. This is generally taken up out of "94.944 
in maſſes of a foot long, and its corners very frequently ar 
terminated in theſe large maſſes, by a ſort of cryſtals, y 
different in ſigure and qualities from the reſt of the wor 
The ſtone itſelf is of a parallellopiped figure; but thek ex. 
ereſeences are either ſingle pyramids affixed. to columns, like 
common lor double pyramids, with or without column; 
| between. | The ftone- itſelf is ſoft; theſe are hard, and cut 
glass ; the ſtone calcines to lime in the fire, theſe run into 
glaſs; in ſhort, the ſtone itſelf is true ſpar, and theſe are true 
cryſtal: beſide theſe, there fometimes grows out of the end; 
of the larger maſſes a pure and fine abeſtus. This likewiſe; 
the caſe ſometimes in the ſpar, found about Barege in France 
and ſhews bow nearly together the formation of bodi:: 
| whollydifferent from one another, may happen. The general f- 
figureof the ſtone is parallellopiped; or, as ſome expres it, rhom- 
boide ; and it retains this not only while whole, but alſo when bto- 
ken to pieces. Every fragment it naturally falls into, though 
ever fo ſmall, being truly of that ſhape. But it is remarkable, 
that in ſome places of this mountain, the ſame fort of matter is 
found in — — — pyramids, all which have the fame 
property oi refraction with the parallellopipedb of the 
: ſame ſubſtance; fo that the original =. ſuppoſing its qua- 
lities owing to its ſhape, is refuted by this, as well as by the 
trials made with other pellucid bodies of the. ſame 
which da not ſhew this remarkable propetty. Bartholne de 
5 al. Phik Tran. Ne 67. 
The iſland cryſtal is electrical, and when rubbed will draw ip 
ſtrawi, feathers, and other light ſubſtances, in the fame min- 
ner that amber does. It is not ſo hard as to endure poliſhing, 
+ The: fades, however, are of an extreamly fine natural poliſh, 
which is moſt perfectly ſeen on breaking a thinner piece nim- 
bly. between the fingers: for where à larger maſs is firuck 
with a hammer, the:percuffion has not the fame effect upon 
every part, nor is reſiſted equally every where; and therefore the 
. - broken ſut faces have often ſome of the plates, or thin lamine, 
of : which they conſiſt, raiſed up, and become ſcabrous 2nd 
rough by that means. The whole body is rather clear tha 
bright: it is of the colour of limpid water; but that colour, 
when it has been wetted, and dried again, becomes very mucl 
duller; and hence, it is, that the outer ſurfaces of the pieces 
_ -which_ lie on the outſide of the mountain, are uſually ve!) 
dark and dull in compariſon of the others that it ſhews wh" 
broken; the rains and ſnows oſten wetting and drying g 
den it Wen the ſurface is bright,-there often app is 
it. 
all the fat {ids 


** 


and never any of them is equal to the collateral a of the 
- a hen through it” 12 


according, wo the largeneſs or fmallneſs of the priſm, 1 
much, that in thin pieces of it, the difference of the © | 
image almoſt vaniſnes; and it has been hence ſaid, by The 
| that” only thick maſſes of this ſtone had the properif” 
beck appearing double, both Images appear with a fart | 
laqur, and ſometimes one part of the ſame ſpecies 5 yoo 
than another; and, to an attentive eye, one of thele | 
| will always appear higher than the other. 2 fob 
In à certain poſition of the ſtone the image of the ch 
through it appears only ſingle, as through any 2 
rent body; and there is, on the contrary, a pat 
tion, in which it appears ſix-ſold- H any * paſt 
dus angles of this priſm de divided by a line inte u 5 | 


„Len. in voc. See Discus 


the or ſea hedge-hogs. the periphery. of the 2 
It haſe of theſe is exaQtly: round, and the body of a convexo+con- 


ia, in natural Hiſtory, che name uf 8 gens of | 


aud the viſual rays paſs from the eye 90 the object f, 
chat line or ite 3 both images of the oh ow 
in one; either-in-that line, or in one parallel to it. 


' .  caye figure. The prineipel ſpecies of this genus is the fubucu-{ Whereas objects ſeen through diaphanous bodies, ban 


he, which has fometimes- a. toſcaceous: top, the! lines being | remain in the ſame place, in whatever manner 


* 


* 
, 


- ſametinte is ell eve covertd with-extteamly minute and fine] the object itſelf be moved; in' this particular pen os 


dody ia moved, nor does the image on the ſurface mo- 


0 


DIS 


images is moveable, but the other is all the while 
ons ofthe natural and obvious method in the examining | 


rties of the ftone : but there is a way to render the 


2 object fixed, and the fixed one moveable; or to ren- 


— 


der both the one and the other moveable at the ſame time. 
The moveable image, in the common way of obſerving, does 
not move about at random, but always in a regular manner 
bout the fixed object, and while it turns about this, it never 
deſcribes a perfect circle, but only in one caſe. "The common 
laws of dioptricks, teach us, that a diaphanous body having 
only one ſurface, ſends from one _ but one image re- 
frafted to the eye, and having more urfaces than one, it re- 

ats one image of the object in each; and, as in this 
i0and cryſtal, when: we look only upon one ſurface we have 


> at. Att. retina — 


two it is evident, that there muſt be ſomething pe- 
culiar in the nature and internal ſtructure of the body itſelf to 

it, 
— of plates, or laminæ, extreamly thin, laid evenly and 
regularly on one another ; and forming, in a manner, icarce 
conceivable, both the horizontal and the | ny pam ſur- 
faces. Each of theſe plates is compoſed of a vaſt number, of 
ſmall parallellopiped figures, arran in a neat and orderly 
manner together; and each of theſe minute parallellopipeds is 
again compoſed of plates compoſed of other parallellopipeds, 
and ſo on as far as microſcopes can trace them. There is 
therefore ſomething. ingular in the ſtructure of this body, 


ich. may very well give it the property of nan. ing diffe- 
— _ hacker rellucid ſtones ; and, it is obſervable, that 
all the ſpars of this maſſy kind, as well as ſome. of the pyrami- 
dal ones, have the ſame: property; and. that, in the ſame de- 
ee, in proportion to their bigne(s, whenever they are ſuf- 
ently pellucid. The vaſt maſſes of white ſpar which are 
found in the lead mines of Derbyſhire, though they are not 
. exterally of the parallellepiped figure of the iſland cryſtal, nor 
have any thing of its brightneſs. or tranſparence in the general 
lamp; yet, when they are broken, they ſeparate into rhom- 
| hoidal fragments, and ſome of theſe are found to be tolerably 
pellucid : all thoſe when are ſo have the 2 the b 

. eryſtal;. and being laid upon paper, where a black is 
| Aude they all fe that — double in the ſame manner as 
the real iſland cryſtal does. Bartholine has two hypotheſes for 
the explication of the various refractions of this ſtone, not ſo 
much founded on reaſonings as on experience: the one is, that 
there axe ome lines, by which the rays paſs through the body of 
the ſtone unrefracted,. which lines, though they have been held 
. tobeperpendicular in the diaphanaus bodies, commonly known, 
pet it does not appear neceſſary, that they ſhould always be ſup- 


| poſed ſuch; ſince they may, perhaps, in ſome caſes, be much | 


_ otherwiſe : the other is, that it may be ſuppoſed, that half the 


light or appearance diffuſed from the object, is refracted, ac- | 


. cording to the uſual laws of refraction; but the ather half, 
according to the unuſual refraction; or which is all one, that 
the uſual and unuſual refration, have the ſame power to re- 
frat the rays, of che objeft. Barthol. de Cryſtal Hand. See 
the article PARALLEL LOPIPE DIUM... | 1 

DISEASE (Cycl.)—Tbe celder the country, 
ſewer and the leſa violent are the Diſeaſes. 
that the 
vers of the burning kind, nor are 


in general, che 
Scheff. tells us, 


to half the di- 


fempers we are. They are robuſt and ſtrong, and live to eighty, | 


_ Ninety, and many of them to more than a. hundred years; 
and, at this great age, they are not. feeble and decrepid, as 
with us; but a man of ninety is able to work or travel as well 


as man of ſixty with us. They are ſubject, however, to] 


ſome diſeaſes moxe than other nations: thus they have often 
diſſempers of the eyes, which is owing to their living in ſmoak, 
or being blinded by the ſnow. Pleuriſtes and inflammations of 
the lungs are alſo very frequent among them ; and the ſmall-pox 
| rages with great violence. They have ane general re- 

medy againſt theſe, and all other internal diſcaſes: this is the 
wot of that fort of moſs, as Scheffer expreſſes it, which they 
' Call jerth. They make a decoction of this root in the whey 

of rain-deer milk, and drink very large doſes of it warm, to 


Leep up a breathing ſweat ; if they cannot get this, uſe | 
the ſtalks of angelica boiled — ſame manner; . 

not fo great an opinion of this as of the other remedy ; but 
the keeping in à ſweat, and drinkiog plentifully of diluting 
liquors, in the cure of their diſeaſes, 


It has 
were 


bly Dh ILL aL tg 
Nr on diſeaſes. of this kind. He obſerves, that ſwel- 
1.1 Of: the throat have always: been common 4 the- inha- 


4 1 


2 Who wonders, at a ſwelled throat in the Alya ? be peo- 


The whole maſſes of this ſtone are wonderfully 


Laplanders know no fuch thing as the plague or fe - 


blood. Gravidation is oſten pretended alſa. Our 


cially 
of mountainous countries': and the old Roman authors of 


a f 


— , 


Swiſlerland,. Carinthia, Styria, the Harte-Foreſty, Tran- 
Watt and the itubiceteof Grow cal 


j 


radt, he obſerves ace all! 


ſubject to this diſeaſe from the ſame cauſe; and, it ſeems, that 
theſe ſtrumous ſwellings are owing to the water which they 
drink, and which in mountainous places is uſually very highly 
impregnated with ſparry or ſtony particles. The French are 
peculiarly troubled with fevers, with worms, and with hydro- 
celes and ſarcoceles; and all theſe diſorders ſeem to be owing 
originally to their eating very large quantities of chelnuts, 
The people of our own nation are peculiarly afflicted with 
hoarſeneſſes, catarths, coughs, dyſenteries, conſumptions z 
and the women with the fluor albus, or whites ; and children, 
with a Diſeaſe ſcarce known elſewhere, which we, call the 
rickets. In different parts of Italy different Diſeaſcs reign. 
At Naples the venereal Diſeaſe is more common than in any 
other part of the world, At Venice people are peculiarly ſub- 
ject to the bleeding piles. At Rome tertian agues and lethar- 
gic diſtempets are moſt common. In Tuſcany, the epilepſy, 
or falling ſickneſs. And in Apulia they are moſt ſubject to 
burning teyers, pleuriſies, and to that fort of madneſs which is 


attributed to the bite of the tarantula, and which, it is ſaid, is 
only to be cured by muſic, 


In Spain apoplexies are common, as alſo melancholy hypocon- 
driacal complaints and bleeding piles. The Dutch are pecu- 
liarly ſubje& to the ſcurvy, and to the ſtone in the kidneys. 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, -Pomerania, and Livonia, are 
all terribly afflicted with the ſcurvy ; and, it is remarkable, 
that in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, feversare very com- 
mon; but in Iſland, Lapland and Finland, there is ſcarce ever 
ſuch a Diſeaſe met with; tho peripneumonies be very com- 
mon in theſe places, as alſo diſeaſes of the eyes and violent 


; Pains of the head. The Ruſſians and Tartars are afflict 
with ulcers, made by the cold, of the nature of what we 


chilblains, but greatly worſe; and in Poland and Lithuania 

there reigns a peculiar Di/caſe, called the plica polonica ; fo 

terribly painful, and offentive, that ſcarce any thing can be 

thought of worſe. | i 

The people of Hungary are very ſubject to the gout and 

rheumatiſm : they are more infeſted alſo with lice; and fleas 
other people in the world, and they have a peculiar 


than any 
- which they call cremor. 


e Germans, in different parts of the Empire, are ſubject to 


different reigning Diſeaſes,” In Weſtphalia, they are peculiarly 


troubled with peripneumonies and the itch. In Sileſia, Fran- 
conia, Auſtria, and other places thereabout, they are very 
liable to fevers of the burning kind, to bleedings at the noſe, 
and other hæmonrhages; and to the gout, inflammations, and 
conſumptions. In Miſnia they have purple fevers; and the 
children are peculiarly infeſted with worms. In Greece, 
Macedonia, and Thrace, there are very few Diſaaſes; but 
what they have, are principally burning fevers and phrenſies. 
At Conſtantinople the plague always rages ; and, in the Weſt- 
Indian iſlands, malignant fevers, and the moſt terrible co- 


lics. 


Diszaszs eigne. Them cheat of ſeigning Diſeaſes; for man 
00 


or profit ſake, or far other occaſional purpoſes, has been 

common in all ages, and is too difficult to be diſcovered in all 
caſes; though, in many, there are ways of coming at the 
truth. We bave bad à very late inſtance of a young lady, 


who puzaled ſeveral of our beſt pbyficians, to account for the 
nature of a Diſacſe, which ſhowed: itſelf, in a ſingular kind of 


excoriations; and the ſecret perhaps had never been diſcovered, 
had. not a bottle of aquafortis been accidentally found in her 
Chamber 3 the touching the arms, &c. with which had ogca- 
ſioned all the appearances, which ſome ſtrange fault in the 
juices had been, before, accuſed of. inan: SOITENT” . 
ifimulation, in regard. to Diſeaſes, may be reduced to three 


| Kinds: in the firſt, the ſickneſs is pretended. by words only, 


and. really is not; of this nature are the pretended head-ach, 
colic, and the like; which, as the patient can only know of, 
the phyſician may always be deceived by his words. In the 
ſecond, there are not only words for —— of tho ſick- 
neſs, but there appear ſigns and marks of it on the — 


which yet are only counterfeited to ſerve certain 


Scabbyneſs, leproſy, and even the exulceration of the lungs 


may be thus coanterſeited; the laft by a pretended ſpitting of 
beggars. often 
contrive the means of theſe to excite.compaſſion. In the third 


kind of diſimulatian of Diſaſa, we are to include tha con- 


cealing a Miſeaſa, which really exiſts, inſtead of the owning 


| | PETS 0-4. 
Tho great occaſion vf this kind of difimulation, is the pox, 
and the concealing of this oſten proves the ruin of the patient's 
conſtitution, or his reaſon 3 a miſerable death or madne being 
tod often the con N ee 13 5715 
g | la che diſcovery of theſe deceits,, on which the credit of the 


phyſician often depends, it is not mere medical. knowledge 
that will ſueceed, but there muſt be added to it a fagseity in 

ing all circ and outward, accidents, and gfpe- 
ly thoſe things which relate to the genius, temper. and ſtate 
[the perſon ſuſpectod: The Damonias, of ſbrmer ages, 


exorciſod by the prieſts, who wanted to propagato tho credit of 


their religion, or their own ſanctity, have generally been 
cheats of this kind, and might have been diſcovered by wy 
3 i 


Sylvaticus, an Italian author, has 
tules for the diſcovery of theſe fra 


DIS 


6 who had talents and opportunities for the proper examinations. | | 


iven an excellent ſet of 


© tended ſickneſſes, to which we refer the curious reader. 


DrszAsts of infant 


p. 


Disk Asts of Trees. 
DIS-ER 


eftilential 


* 


See IN AN Ts. 

ISEASES. See PESTILENTIAI. 
See SOPOROUS.. 

See DisSTEMPERATURE. 
„ in the manege. See Exc or. 


J. 


Dis AsEs. 


DISGORGE, in the manege, is uſed for diſcuſſing or diſperſing 


an inflammation” or ſwelling : thus if a horſe's legs are gorged 


or ſwelled, we ſay he muſt be walked out to diſgorge them. 
DISGUISE. —Perfons doing.unlawful- acts in diſguiſe are by our 
ſtatutes ſometimes ſubjected to great penalties, and even decla- 


20 21 made 


| 501. appoin 
- Ing 


red felons. Thus perſons convicted of hunting in diſguiſe in 
foreſts, parks, or warrens, or of ' unlawful hunting in the 
night, are to ſuffer as felons *. But the principal act of par- 
lament in this reſpect is that commonly called the Black-Act, 
which makes appearing diſguiſed and armed in a foreſt, or 
grounds incloſed, or hunting deer, or robbing a warren, or 

away fiſh, felony . The concealers of ſuch offenders 
ilty of felony ©. 


the offenders; and if a man be killed in ſo doing, the re- 


ward goes to his executors or adminiſtrators ® Proſecutions 


- trial may be in any county. [ Stat. 1 Hen, 7, 
the Stat. 9 Geo. 1. 


D 


- miners meaſure their ore. If any be taken ſelli 


farmer. Houphtor's 


\ 


on this act may be commenced within three years, and — 
. 
en ee 1 
* Tb. & 13, 14.] | | . 0 
inches long, 4 inches deep, and 6 inches wide; by which all 
their ore, 
not firſt meaſuring it by the bar-maſter's Diſb, and paying the 
king's duties, the ſeller forfeits his ore, and the buyer forfeits 
for every ſuch offence forty ſhillings to the lord of the field, or 
compl. miner, p. 15, and in the explan. 
of the terme. | 1 | 


ISLOCATION (cel) — We have an inſtrument of Mr. 


Freke's invention for the reduction of diſlocated ſhoulders, de- 
{cribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, NY 450. 


DISPART,- in gunnery, is uſed for the ſetting a mark on the 


muzzle-ring of a piece of ordnance, or thereabouts ; ſo that a 
ſight-line taken upon the top of the baſe-ring againſt the 
touch-hole, by the mark ſet on or near the muzzle, may be 

to the axis of the concave cylinder. The common 


way of doing which, is, to take the two diameters of the baſe- 
ring, and of the place where the Diſpart is to ſtand, and di- 


vide the difference between them into two eq 
Which will be the length of the Difpart 


— 


DISP 


C3: 


= . 


. «as 
* 


* 
* 
- * 


gun with wax or pitch, or faſtened there with a piece of 


wine or marlin : but an inſtrument may be made to do it to 


all — 7 nicety. 


The grand intention in the treatment of all inflammations 
ſhould be to open ſuch ſmall veſſels as are obſtructed, and to re- 


ſtore the blood to its natural conſiſtence and free circulation; 
and this is commonly term'd in ſurgery the reſolution or diſperſion 
ſigns are 
but gentle, it is always beſt immediately to ſet about the diſ- 


of tumors. When in caſes of this kind the inflamma 


ng the tumor. If the cauſe” of the inflammation is ex- 


ternal and obvious, as thorns, ſplinters, bullets, or any other 


foreign body ſtuck in the part, this is to be immediately remo- 
ved, if that can be done with ſafety. ''So when the inflam- 
mation proceeds from too tight a bandage in wounds, Cc. or 
from a luxation or fracture, the firſt thing to be done is to 


looſen the bandage, to ſet the fracture, or to reduce the luxa- 


tion. 
and after that to give a brisk but not heati 
the ſymptoms do not abate, this method is to be Repeated at 


6 * 


— 


«- 


* 


* 
„ « 


* 


© - mations uſe only heating medicines, and others only cooling 


[ 
LY 
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. 
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rag folded 


* 


* 
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It is after this proper to open a vein in the arm, 


ng purge; and if 


proper intervals. Internal-medicines which are watery, dilu- 


. uus cooling, and attenuating, do great ſervice on theſe oc 
—_—_ | SITY Nie 346.298 Ou 


7 
* 
9 „1 


A 


that are of difficult digeſtion, all pickled or falted 
quors, with every thing 


all the cooling plants, as ſorrel, endive, c. mixed with 
ſmall quantities of lemon juice, or any other of the v 


de added to theſe drinks. Nor is there leſs care required about 
the external applications; for though ſome to appeaſe inflam- 


ones, yet either ſort if applied at random, and in all caſes, may 


Of this kind are the litharge vinegar applied warm on 


/*orate; or vinegar and water mixed in equal quantities; or of 


— 
» 


\ 


proper regimen is alſo to be obſerved in regard to diet: all 
- aliments 
_ -meats, and all ſpices and fermented li 
- | elſe that may tend to heat and inflame the blood, are to be 
carefully avoided. The moſt proper aliments are broths, and | 
drinks made of pearl barley, oats, or flower. Decoctions of 


and all others of pre- 


There are alſo rewards off 
for thoſe who ſhall be wounded in apprehend- | 


& 12.| 
ISH, (Cycl.) in mining, is a trough made of wood, about 28 


equal parts, one of 


ION (Cycl.)—D1se e R510N of Inflammations, in medicine. | 


ble | 
acids; and when the inflammation'is great, a little nitre ſhould | 


together, or bot vinegar mixed with red lead; or 
with dole armoniac, and applied in the ſame manner; or oxy- 


|. 
ſerve for all conſtitutions. To perſons of a hot temperament | - 
the cooling external remedies are in theſe caſes to be * i 


any of theſe liquors may be taken fix ounces, and to «©, 

ounce of common falt, and two ounces of either nitre . 5 
armoniac being added, and with this mixture linnen = 
ny times doubled, and applied wet to the part, will bg — 
ſervice. In the night time alſo, when theſe applications ca. 

not ſo conveniently be renewed, a plaſter of the red lead. . 

other cooling one, may be of no ſmall uſe, This i & 

proper method in hot conſtitutions ; but, on the 4 

| cold and phlegmatic ones, ſpirit of wine alone, or camphor; 
ted ſpirit, or either of t with an admixture of a {mal 
quantity of Venice treacle, are yery ſucceſsful remedies for the 
Pier of inflammations, being applied on linnen clot}, 
doubled in the ſame manner; ſo alſo is ſpirit of wine mixes 
with lime-water, or even lime-water alone, or Hungary. 
ter with Japis calaminaris, ceruſs, ſal armoniac, or bole arme. 
nic, or a mixture of a pint of rectified ſpirit of wine with 
two ounces of Caſtile ſoap. This laſt applied warm is hardly 
ſecond to any medicine in theſe intentions. Decoctions of 
wormwood, mint, favin, ſouthernwood, and other ſuch herhs 
made with falt-water or lime-water, are alſo very good exter. 
_ nal applications; and to theſe may be added when neceſſary 
either camphorated ſpirit of wine, or Caſtile ſoap : and ane 
only the decoction of theſe herbs, but the herbs themſelye, 
when boiled may be "x as a cataplaſm, with great ſuccek, 
* Hleifter's Surgery, p. 18 1. I 
 DISPROVING, in rhetoric. See RærurAriox. 
DISSIPATION (Ce. — Circle of DissirAr io, in optics, i 
uſed for that circular fpace upon the retina, which is taken up 
| -- one of the extreme pencils of rays ifluing from an object. 

To underſtand which, it is to be obſerved, that when the di- 
ſtance of an object from the eye is too ſmall, or too great, for 
perfect or diſtinct viſion, the rays of each pencil iſſuing from 
the object cannot be united at a point on the retina, but be- 

vond it, or before they arrive at the retina; conſequently the 

rays of each pencil will nyc fg circular ſpace upon the reti- 

na ; and this circle is called circle of Diſſipation, becauſe 

the rays of a pencil, inſtead of being collected into a central 
t, are diffipated all over this circle, * © 

conſideration of the circles of Di/ipation formed by the 

rays coming from the extremities of objeQts, is of uſe to ac- 

5 — for — curious phænomena of viſion. See the article 

Moor, and Dr. Jurin's on diſtincꝭ and indiſtinct viſim, at 

the end of Dr. . — G A A 
Radius of Diss iy AT Ion, the radius of the circle of Diſſpatin. 
DISTANCE (Cycl.) —Difance, according to an ingenious au- 
thor, cannot of itſelf and immediately be ſeen. For Difanc 
being a line directed endwiſe to the eye, it projects only one 

point in the fund of the Je, which' point remains invariably 

the ſame, whether the Diſtance be longer or ſhorter. Dr. 

_ Berkeley, Effay on Viſion.” i ee 
A late eminent mathematician * obſerves, that the Df 
here ſpoken of, is Diſlance from the eye; and that what is fit 
of it muſt not be applied to Diffance in general. The apparentD- 

ante of two ſtars is capable of the ſame variations as an 
other quantity or magnitude. Viſible magnitudes conſiſt of 
parts into which they may be reſolved as well as tangible mag- 
nitudes, and the proportions of the former may be afligned 
well as thoſe of the latter; fo that it is going too far to tell us 
that viſible magnitudes are no more to be accounted the 
of geometry than words; and that the ideas of ſpace, outneb; 
and thi laced at a diftance, are not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 
object of tight ; and are not otherwiſe perceived by the eſe 
than by the ear. Mr. Maclaurin in his account of Sir l 
- Newton's diſcoveries, p. 225. "YI | 
arent DisrAnce. See the article APPARENT. 
DISTEMPER, among phyficians. See Diszase. | 
DISTEMPERATURES of Trees.—Some of theſe are in 
itſelf, and others in the ſoil and other things about it. 
laſt kind are weeds, which are of the utmoſt ill con * 
all · ſorts of trees while young, and ſhould be pulled up b) * 
after rain: if they are too ſtrong rooted for this, they mut. 
dug up; and this will have a double adyantage, as the firs 
the earth about their roots will do the trees very great gc. 
When the trees are grown to any tolerable height, they W n 
no care about weeds, for they kill them with their own = 
Suckers are another Diſfemperature of trees ariſing from ac 
itſelf : they muſt be pulled off, or cut up coſe to the 
where they come out, opening the earth to come at n 
there. Over much wet often is a very great prejudice o fil 
and eſpecially to thoſe kinds which naturally love 2 7 
This is to be remedied by cutting drains: and if a drip 
body of the tree by the head —.— will certainly dect 
the place muſt” be firſt cut ſmooth, and then fone gh 
clay, mixed well with horſe:dung; is to be applied 199.” | 
which will defend it from miſchief till a new bark » harder 
over it. All wounds made in trees in winter are mucÞ 
to cure than thoſe made in ſummer 3 and for theſe it 5 fer- 
to add ſome tallow to the mixture of loam and dung; 


Wben trees are burk- bound, which is eaſily ſeen by Nr 


. 


— 1 


. 
* 


the tree 


 tural'tightneſs and ſtraining G the bark over 'them, 17 | be 
_ remedied by cutting the bark wich 2 Kue es 
| top to the bottom of the tre. This may em à 6 


9 
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to thoſe wha have not experienced it, but it never was 
nd ta do any injury to trees. It is to be done in February 
arch; and if the wound gape very much, it may be filled 
4 ich co - dung, Which will defend the tree from injury till 
py The digging about the root of the tree is a very good 
a ice alſo on this occaſion, and the cutting off the dead or 
withered branches. traci 9401 | 
The . beetles, called teredines and coſſi, which et 
between the bark and, the, tree, do great miſchief : if the pla- 
ces can be found, out where they lie, it is proper to pierce into 
' the bark with a pointed inſtrument upon them, and then to 
; + ſmall hole below to let out whatever moiſture may be 
— When trees of the fruit kind are burnt up and bliſter'd 
on the bark with hot and dry ſeaſons, and this is followed by 
a vaſt number of the pucerons or tree-lice, which feed on the 
ſome recommend the boring a large hole in the main 
' Toot, and pouring in ſome brandy, then ſtopping up the hole 
with a pin of 


Ss *® 


theſe animals do not like them, and conſequently quit 
2 habitation. Mortimer's Husbandry, &c, p. 70. See the 
icle PUCERON. | 
75 tree is by any accident barked or ſtripped all round, fo 
| that it cannot grow any longer, the proper method is to cut it 
olf juſt above ſome princi branch; the ſtump muſt be cut 
off lanting and covered with clay, and the branch will ſoon 
become the body of a tree in the place of the other : the place 
where the ſtump. is cut off being covered with a bark in the 
manner of a tree that is grafted, | 
Deer and bares, as alſo rabbits, are apt to bark trees, and do 
them great miſchief. , The defences againſt deer are by paling 
them round, or painting the lower part of the tree, but the 
firſt is much the better method. The hares and rabbits may 
be kept off by tying bands of ſtraw round the foot of every 
tree as far as they can reach. Evelyn recommends the rub- 
bing them over with human dung made into a ſoft paſte with 
urine, ſo that it may be laid on with a bruſh ; but this is at- 
tended with great trouble, as it muſt be renewed after every 
hard rain, Some uſe tar and lime mixed together, but this 
alwa 5 the tree more than theſe creatures would have 
ry, do beſt. Id. ibid. See DisEASEs of Plants, Cqcl. 
DISTENSION (Cyel:)=,D18TENSIO,, Areraots, in the antient 
muſic, was uſed. for the differences of ſounds with relation to 
acute and grave. alli: Append: ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 154. 
Nature in this reſpect, ſtrictly ſpeaking, aſſigns no limits. But, 
with regard to our uſe, the antient muſicians held, that the 
nature of what ſounded, and alſo of what was to Judge, hat 
is, the human ear, was to be conſidered: for, neither the hu- 
man voice, nor even any inftrument, can give intervals or 
Alenſant immenſely great or ſmall, nor could the ear judge of 
ſuch. Ariſtoxenes fixes the leaſt interval or di/fenſion in 
practice, to the dieſis enharmonica. As to the greateſt, he 


. thinks it does not exceed two Octaves, and a fourth, or a fifth, | 


if we conſider, any, human voice; or three octaves, if we con- 
ſider. one and the fame inſtrument. He does not deny that 
the extent of the voice, conſidered in different ſubjects, as in 
men ny 71 may go even beyond four octaves. Ari/lexen, 
21. edit. Meibom | f | 
DISTICHOUS Salt, 
DISTILLATION (Cycl.)—Combinatary. DISTILLATION, a term 


introduced into uſe, by Dr. Shaw, in bis Eſſay on Di/tillation, | | 


 toexpreſs that, ſort of rectification of diſtilled ſpirits which is 


done with additions, and which he. otherwiſe calls improper | 


redufication, by way of diſtinction from that proper reAificati- 
en, which is only, the method of reducing a ſpirit to its utmoſt 
degree of purity and perfection. K 

"oy Combingtory 1 many, ingredients ors, pdied 
border to rectify the ſpirit, as the diſtillers expres it; and ſome 
E. e ſpirit, as the diſtillers expreks it ;, and ſo 

with the ſpirit ſo. inti 
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on proceſſes, only taking care n 
bo ax jo. i the, ol "ich the p h if 


ut it. Malt ſpirit is the, general 

the means uſed . US 
vie heads; f. bat by | 
> alkaline falts and acid ſpirits, 


d and Hlayouring additions... The ger 
d fixed alcaline las aloge bat is.ia tarp 
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det alcalin is {i 
eo and Novenly, a manner this js done. by the 
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F- and in general e where any thing is neceſ- 


the ſame wood. The tree ſuffers nothing by | 
this, but the juices are ſo much altered for the preſent by it, | 


— 


among botaniſts. See the article STALE. |. 
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is to be applied afterwards, and the whole quantity of the ſpi- 
it gither , again, or not, as the occaſion and na- 


vourers, Nr call them, are theſe, 
nip, artich 


tdeſe neh preferable to all the 
_. known, Theſe and the like ingredients judiciouſly mixed; will, 


Aver) numergus, every diſtiller having his, peculiar noſtrum | | | 
about it. 5 4 nd not attained, 
is p the 
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our diſtillers, though we are allowed to excel all other nations 


in it. The effect of this operation, when carefully performed, 
is to attenuate and thin the ſpirit, and to keep back a part of 
its groſs and fcœtid gil, and ſo far to alter the part of the oil 
which comes over, as ſcarce to leave the ſpirit diſtinguiſhable 
for a malt ſpirit, 

This end is greatly promoted by a prudent and ſteady manage- 
ment of the fire, and by leaving out the faints ; but this is a 
thing our diſtillers never attend to, they hurry over the ope- 
ration, working the ſtill in its full force, and by this means 
raiſe and carry over the oil ; though the whole buſineſs of the 
proceſs is to keep it back; and they even ſuffer the fulſome bitter 
oil, made into a kind of liquid ſoap with the falt in this pro- 
ceſs, to run among the ſpirit with the faints; by this the 
whole intent of the proceſs is fruſtrated, and the ſpirit ren- 
dered, much harder to clean than it was before, 

T his operation is uſually performed upon proof ſpirit, and the 
quantity allowed is from eight to fourteen pounds of ſalt of 
tartar, fixed nitre, pot-aſh, or more commonly calcined tar- 
tar to the piece. The tartar being only roaſted to a blackneſs 
in this laſt proceſs, is ſold under the abſurd notion of a vinous 
ſalt, and the dealers will often praiſe the vinoſity of their ſpi- 
Tit, becauſe diſtilled from this ſalt; but the truth is, that this 
falt never fails to give, inſtead of a vinolity, a ſaponaceous, 
urinous, or lixivial taſte and ſmell. This is the great misfor - 
tune that attends the method of rectiſying by means of fixed 
ſalt, for they all of them become volatile in part during the 
operation; and this volatile portion paſſes over the helm with 
the ſpirit, and impregnates it, uniting itſelf alſo with that por- 
tion of oil yet retained in the ſpirit, and much more firmly 
combining it and the ſpirit together than they were before ; 
ſo that in reality the ſpirit thus rectified is no other than an 
alkaline or tartariſed ſpirit, as the chemiſts call it; a thing ex- 
tremely different from a true vinous ſpirit. _ 

This method therefore, though it were practiſed to the utmoſt 
perfection, would never do what was intended by it, but 
would alter inſtead. of reQifying the ſpirit. Hence there ap- 
pears. the neceſſity of ſome acid to deaden the force of the al- 
kali thus uſed in the reRification, The neceſſity of this gave 


_ occaſion to the method of mixing acids and alkalies together 


for theſe purpoſes. The acids uſed by our diſtillers on this oc- 
caſion are thoſe of the mineral kingdom by reaſon of their 
cheapneſs, and the moſt common in uſe among them are oil 


of vitriol, ſpirit of nitre, oil of ſulphur, and the like. The 


moſt celebrated rectifiers in the malt way have got their repu- 
tation by the uſe of theſe acids. There is ſome choice how- 
ever to be made of the ſpirits according to the greater or leſſer 
foulneſs and need of rectification, and they muſt not only be 
well proportioned, but carefully introduced, and regularly 
mixed; and indeed without ſome skill, and judgment in the 


management of theſe corroſives, no diſtiller ought to attempt 


to meddle with them. 


5 TH acid afterwards. 


he great art of uſing the flavouring ingredients in rectifica- 


rape or g 
others, but is not ſo well 


when, the ſpirit, is very well purified firſt, give the flavour of 
foreign brand * ſome tolerable exactneſh; but if this is 
heir, Aavour will be loft in the original one, and 
eneral taſte reſulting from the whole will, be like nothing 
all, ... he vice periagion aimed at in all the proceſſes of 
Diflilation, is the . tg; Bpglth, mal ſpi⸗ 

* 4 


rit at one operation, fo as to render it nd inodoxous, 


and yet, yipousz or elſe to make it reſemble the French brandy, 
5 ne ſpirits, | 1.111 21. 
4 


or ſome other 
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it will be almoft totally freed of its oil without volatilizing 
means a weak tincture of ſalt of tartar 


an acid added to this, to take off the effects of the alkali in the 
ſpirit, the whole is then to be diſtilled; and the fire being 


with falt of tartar, which does the buſineſs to 


- earfalerition di 


ſpring, fountain, river, or well water, except alone the wa- 
ter of the conduit at Piſa : an experiment that proved a qua- 


- fore ſuſpected in it. The experiment being repeated at various 
Waters, from rain, &e, had blended themſelves with the ge- 
nuine water of thei 

tbe Florentines indeed not to render one ahother turbid ; but, 
| that they did. This author aſſures us, that having &/frlled 


"This is certainly practicable, though not uſually praQtifed 
to the perfection that it might be: the principal thing to be 
endeavoured after, is the obtaining | 


ow 


DIS 


a taſteleſs ſpirit, capable of 
receiving any imprefhion, and then the bufineſs of flavouring 
is eaſy. The method of rectifying, by fixed alkaline ſalts, is 
— of great improvement, as by ſteeping the ſpirit fiſt 
brought near to the ſtate of alcohol, upon a well dried falt of 
tartar, or any othet cheaper, but pure fixed alkali; by this means 


much of the ſalt; as it does in the way of diftillation ; by this 
be procured, and 


well managed, # very clean ſpirit will be thus procured at one 
operation, ſuch as can no way elſe be obtained at once. 

The uſe of the compound neutral ſalts in rectification ſeems 
not yet to be ſufficiently known; what is meant by theſe ſalts 


I 


common one, that is uſed in the 


is fixed alkaline falt faturated with an acid one. Such a falt! 


his indeed been epected from the caput mortuum, or white 
faline cake, remaining upon the Di/illation of the ſpirit of 
nitre with oil of vitriol, but it proves too hard, ſtony, and 
inſoluble, to be of any great uſe on this occaſion : a much 


better effect may be expected from ſoluble tartar, carefully pre- | 


— — — 


pared, and properly ufed ; though even this is apt to render the | 
ſpirit a little faponaceous; Some compound neutral-falts have 
been made however upon this foundation, that would reQtify | 
common malt ſpirit from proof at a fingle operation, much bet- | 
ter than all the other more 
A prudent uſe of fine dry ſugar may alſo be of ſome ſervice, | 


ed and tedious methods in uſe. 
as it readily unites with the- eſſential oil, and-detairis and fixes 


it, without imparting any urinous or other nauſeous flavour to | 
the fpirit rectiſied upon it; another hint to this purpoſe, | - 
account, is that | 
given by the ingenious method invented by Dr. Cox, of tak- | 
by firſt bringing them | 


which may be made to turn to very 


ing all the oil out of the volatile ſalts; 
td a neutral ſtate with ſpirit of ſalt, and then ſubliming them 
perfection. In 
the caſe of ſpirits the acid may be varied, and virgin earth, 


chalk, calcined flints, or the like abſotbents uſed in the ftead | 
of ſalt of tartar, and 
- Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. 

Brewing for D1st1L LATION. See BxtEwiNG. 

Drst1LLED juice of Tar. Ser TAk-water. 

DigT1LLED waters, 


yet the general effect will be the fame. 


The waters di/filled from plants and other 
medicinal things, may receive ſomething from the veffels in 
which they are djfiled, which may in ſome degree alter their 
properties. Even water alone diffilad in 'glafs veſſels, and in 
thoſe of metal, differs ſo much, that theſe two diſtillations be- 
ing mixed, will render one another turbid. ' The florentine 
academicians have taken this chinge of waters under their 

the many other minutiæ, of natural and 
experimental philoſophy omitted by others. They found that 
common water in leaden veſſels would render all 
other waters turbid, on mixing with it; whether it were 


lity in that water, different from all others, h never be- 


ſeaſons afterwards, the water of this conduit was Jometimes 
found to grow turbid alſo, but this was at ſuch times as other 


| Waters diftilled in glaſs veſſels, and 
mixed with waters 4;/tilled in lead veſſels, were ſuppoſed by 
by the obſervations oſten made by the curious Redi, it/proved 
the 


— 


_— — 


external Heat ot cold! zd 5. A ſuitable det 


other mealy ſubſtance 
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eat preparations to the Diſfillery. What we uſua 4 
a in particular; is the ind it is — — 2 
in. By this we uſually underſtand that phyſical mY pally 
me commotion. of che* ares of en r 

e, ot ſolution, which renders them fit to vield 25; 6 
ble ſpirit on diſtillation. WONG: 14h Vell an inflamy, 
This fermentation in the hands of the diſtiller differs from 
X | making of 
— . violent, tumultuary, aa; 
comibinat an that. ge quantity of | 
ferment; 1 to the e beute * ww 
is admitted, and every thig is coiitrived to quicken the 
tion, ſo that it is ſometimes finiſhed in'two or three da ** 
great diſpateh, however neceſſary” to the large 43 n 
its inconveniencies attending it; for the ſpirit 3 by thi 
means always fouler, more groß, and really terreftria) than 
it would have been if the Hquor had under f 
mentation in à ſlower manner. It alſo fr a dimi 
tion in its quantity, from the violent and tumultuary — 
fion, conſſict, and agitation of the free air, both in the boy 
and upon the ſurface of the liquor, eſpetially if the b 
not immediately committed to the ſtill as ſoon as the fermen. 
tation is fairly lacked or fully ended. It is a very difficult tx 
at once perfect and ad. 


8 6 1 that the quantity 
of ſpirit would be ſo much greater from the fame quantity af 


in this affair will principally regard, 1. The preparation ot 
previous diſpoſition of the de Tiqzor 1255 
tions tending to the general, or ſome puttictilar end. 3. The 
admiffion or excluſton of the air. & tegulation of the 
e of teſt at tilt 
Wben proper regard is had to theſe particulars, the li 
erkery its due churſe of fermentation; dnl be 
come fit to yield à pure and copious inflammable ſpirit 
diftiflation, The tinckure, wlution, or 1 * for 
ſermentation, for the ſtill, ſhould be” confiderably thin t 
2 That fort of richneſs that thete is in the ten fil. 
g ſmall beer, is the utmoſt that ought to be allowed to it 
This property not only fits it to ferment” readily,” but ib t 
yield a larger quantity in pre | of 4 pure yinous ppi, 
than it would do if it wefe more rich and dammy: the grub, 


"foul," yiſcid, and earthy particles of ſuch glutinous liquors, be. 


ing after fermentation apt to riſe 


with the boiling heat which 
muſt neceffarily be employed to 71 


e the ſpirit; and the ſpint 


thus of courſe comes over foul and fetid. There js alf 2 0. 


ther advantage attending the thinneſs of thig liquor, wid» 
that it will ſooner become fine by ſtanging before fermentat®; 
whence it may be ouſly) dran off from its fre d 
bottom, which muft always in caſe of corn, malt, or 1 

„be kept out Wbere the purity of be 
ſpirit is conſulted. | N certain degree” of wantteh ke be 
fary in all the northetn Qimates, to all ſorts of artificid 


- quots,” intendell for imthediate fermentation,” eſpecialy 


parietaria in a glak cucurbit, and ſhifted the receiver fourteen | winter; but the natural juices of vegetables, which have in 
| tinies, and mixed all theſe fhifted waters with role water di-] been infpiſlated, as that of amd other fruits, 
Filled in lead, they always became turbid, though 5 ＋ a yuoy fully ripened, will ferment, 'as' ſdon -as they 4 
"it after ſeveral months: biit after UſRiſling in balneo, the re- - (preſſed without any external affiſtance. Hut, 28 4 ca” 

mulnder of theſe” fotirteeh ſhiftings, in a Hilver veſſel, with a ee e d everits all rendency 40 ferme 
 Ylaſs head, changing the receiver eight times; he found, in-. alt vegttable jujces, 'orherwife ftrotigly diipoſel m 7 

- Sar mi 'retit 5' 6 a long continuance, or am inkreaſe of the 

| eciver untroubled': gh he mixed with it feveral thiftings | | 8 ally it it ac immediately through a be 
of water diffilled in lead, but all che ücher ſeven Thiftirigs grew Midboty upon the juice, will deftroy, its fe renting f. 
ill turbid when thus mixed, "Reds Obſervat, 7 perty ; and it will do this'the tote | A 
Common water id in gold, filver or glaſs, with a glaſs l6yed approaches to that of ſcorching, ot the deg gen 
| Head, and Kejit in glaſs, remains always clear; but, iff Eryſ- | of giving an empyreumia. After the fame manner = 
tal of Piſa, it grows turbid in a few hours; then milky, and | experiments make it uppear that there is u certain bye 
in a few days yellow, and after all this bitter; whereas in | beat; the continuance, or leaft increaſo of which, 2 
'»eryſtal of Rome or Venice, the 'fattie water does not grow | trimental or deftruQive to fermentation j as there 'B *Þ.. 
- turbid till after cwo or three ditys, und never becumes yellow | Which in a wondet ful rhanner encourages an E 
or bittet in it ; and in cryſtal of Paris it will wm 9 Theſe two de of heat ought 16” be carefully bon 
bid, but after à very confiderable tinie,” The yariops materials] ſettled by the thermometer, or other Certain Gabe. 
- uſed in the making theſe Tev&aF Kinds pf cryſtal; at the flafs- | philofophical and chyniital uſrs; but fors . 
- Houſes of theſe di places, and the various manner of . 'vccaſions, they may bs liglited” ro what "7 jj 
Working them ure the e chi great difference in chem; ] trpid and fervid bkat ! 4 Yervid beat 3s "thi: bane ol erp 
ner we may find a new and more than or- an, as a cep ather” an ©: br 
- Uinary way of judging of 'the-goddheſs' of glaſſes Which "feem | ''warkhich chem. In wis fen 
eat to one another, r. 5 preſerve nun enten: 
D3*sT#LLED waters of laurel leaves. Set LAunoetAAsUs. the'liqubr is'to de put-itito 6 fuſtable veſſe! fur fem 
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TER in- general, by ſuch things are generally called 
— 2 ay on Bailer See the articles FER- 
be, SpIRiTs, MAKING up, LowERING, &c. 
Mall DISTILLERY. See MALT Diſtillery. 8 
ISTORTION 22 terrible malady to the human ſhape, 
* been very n the mere effect of careleſsneſs and ill 
— Mr. Winſlow, in the memoirs of the academy of 
ſciences of Paris, gives a very remarkable account, to this 
of a lady of quality, whom he had known to be per- 
Pal Qrait for ſeveral years; but who taking afterwards to a 
— courſe of life, got a cuſtom of dreſſing herſelf very 
careleſly, and of leaning as ſhe ſat, either forwards, or to 
one or the other ſide... Ie was not many months before ſhe 
found it troubleſome and painful to ſtand or fit upright, and. 
Gon afterwards ſhe found an inequality in the lower part of 
the back bone: alarmed at this, ſhe conſulted the gentleman 
who- gave the account. Who, to prevent the increaſe of the 
malady, ordered the wearing a particular fort of jumps in- 
ttead of ber ſtays, and had a pad applied of proper ſize: but 
this was ſoon. neglected; and the conſequence was, that 
the back bone, in a little time became more and more 
| crooked, and at length bent itſelf ſideways, in two contrary 
directions, ſo as to repreſent the figure of the Roman 8; 
and the lady refuſing. to take the proper meaſures, loſt a 
fourth part of her height, and continued for the remainder 
of her life, not only crooked both from right to left, and 
from left to right ; but ſo oddly folded together, that the firſt 
of the falſe ribs on one fide approached very near the creſt of 
the os ilium on that fide, and the. viſcera of the lower belly 
became ſtrangely puſhed out of their regular places to the op- 
poſite fide ; and. the ſtomach. itſelf was ſo compreſſed, that 
whatever ſhe ſwallowed, ſeemed to ber to fall into two ſepa- 
rate cavities. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1740. | 
DISTRIBUTION (Cya. The furplus: of an eſtate, or pur 
autre wie, is diſtributable by adminiſtrators. See ADwIn1- 
$TRATORS, Cycl. tt =) 
DISUNITTE, in the manege, is uſed for a horſe that drags 
haunches, that gallops falſe, or upon an ill foot. See GaLLoy. 
DITCH (Cycl.)—In marſhes, and other wet land, where there 
are no hedges, the common fence or incloſure for land is a 
Ditch, © They allow theſe Driches fix foot wide againſt high- 
ways that are brogd; and againſt commons five ſoot. But the 
common Ditches about incloſures, dug at the bottom of the 
bank, on which the quiek is raiſed, are three foot wide at the 
top, one at the bottom, and two foot deep ; by this means 
. ach fide has a lope, which is of great advantage; fot where 
they neglect this,, and s ap perpendicular, they are al- 
ways waſhing down ; beſide, in à ftarrow: bottomed Dirchy if 
cattle get down into it, they cannot ſtand to turn themſelves 
_  to'crop the quick ; hut Where the Ditch is four foot wide, it 
_ ſhould be two andl a half deep 3 and where it is five wide, it 
; ſhould he three deep, and ſo in proportion. 
D1FcR water is often, uſed as an object for: the microſcope, and 
Alam fails to afford a great variety of animalcules.” | 
- This water very often appears of a greeniſh, reddiſh, or yel- 
lowiſh colour; and this ia wholly. owing to the multitudes of 
— Animals of theſe evlours which: inhabit it. : Fheſe animals are 
| diually of the {brigp kind: and Swammerdam, who very ac- 
_ Curately examined them, bas called them from the branched | 


bgures of their horns ple equaticus arboreſcens. - They copu- 
andJune:;z and are often ſo numerous at that ſeaſon, 
bady of the water they are found in, is ſeen to 
green, or yellow colour, according to the colours 


lite in 
that 2 
be of a red, 


unt it ſeems altogether alive; thia is w very much crowded | | 


that it ig to dilute it before the 
— via nel om ye | y 
of 


his | 
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tor; it is an accompliſhment eſſential to his 'cha 
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times in the mines of Goflzher in Saxony. 5, One with ſhort 
but ſharp pointed pyramids, found very frequently in the mines 
ot the Hartz-foreft, and ſometimes on Mendip Hills with us. 

. 1 Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 218. 

DITTANY, in Botany, Sc. See Fraxiner ud. | 

DiTTANY of Crete, dictammum creticum, in medicine, was high- 
I extolled by the antients, as a vulnerary, and antidote a- 

gainſt venomous bites. They alſo gave it to promote the 
menſes and aſſiſt delivery, With us it is diſuſed, except in ſome 
 officinal compoſitions. W | 

DIVALE; an-Englith name uſed by ſome writers, and in fome 

counties of England in common expreſſion, for the deadly 
nightſhade, or folanum lethale, a plant with poiſonous bertics, 
looking like black cherries. Ger. Emac. Ind. 4. 

DIVER, in y the Engliſh name of the Cohmbus, a genus of 
water birds; the characters of which are, they have narrow, 
ſtrait, and ſharp bills, their heads are ſmall, their wings ſhort, 
their feet placed far backward on the body, and near the tail, 
and their legs broad and flatted, their claws broad like the 
nails of ones fingers: Fhey are called Cohmbi, and in Eng- 
liſh Divers, from their great expertneſs in diving, and long 
continuance under water, | 
There are properly two ſubordinate genera of theſe birds. 
The one having the feet nor webbed, but- the toes looſe, yer 

all widened by a membrane, and having no tail, Thoſe 
of the other genus have webbed feet like the duek, and have 

| tails, Of each of theſe genera there are ſeveral ſpecies; 
thoſe of the firſt, or ſuch as have no tails ares 1. The Co- 
lymbus major, or greater loon, called by the Venetians Nſa- 

mall. 2. The C s' major criſtatus, or creſted great don. 
This is called alſo the kepus marinzs, or ſea hare, and is com- 
mon both in Europe ard America; the baſe of its beak is 
covered with a deep yellow membrane; the head is black on 
the cron and grey on the ſides, the back part of the head is 

ornamented with's black creſt, the top of the neck is black, and 
the reſt of the neck-is of a mixed colour of red and a ferrugi- 
neous: brown; the back and wings are black, and the breaſt a 
belly of a greyiſh white ; it has no tail, and its toes are ſepa- 

rate. 3. The Cohmbus cinereus, or grey Piper. Ithis is a 
Ma rare ſpecies, but is found in ſome parts of England ; it 
is all over of a pale grey, and has a creſt bebind its head. 

4. The Colymbys major criſtutu & cormutus; the greater creſted 

and horned Diver; this has a long and wong beak, and the 

| feathers on the top of its head, and on the upper part of 'its 

. neck, . land prominent, and are part black and part yellow ; 

the neck is ſhort, and is all over partly reddiſh, — dlat k 
the breaſt and belly ate of a whitiſh red, and the bae a d 
tied with grey, browniſh red, and black. It is common in 

ſome pars of Yorkſhire ; the laſt ſpecies is the common D 

dapper, or Dobechich. Ses Fab. of Birds, N* 47. . 
Oft the ſecond genus there are only three known ſpecies. 
I. The Colymbus maximus caudatus, or great tailed Diver, 
which is a very remarkable bird, and feems of a middle nature 
between thoſe web footed fowls, which” have their hinder 
tae joined and brought forward with the reſt, and thoſe which 
baue not. N k of a' middle ſize, between the duck and 
gooſe; its head is ſmall; and its tail rounded at the end; and 
the upper part of its neck is ſo thick ſet with feathers, that it 
ppears even larger than the head its colours differ ſomething 
the different birds j ſometimes it is ſbem in the back, neck, 
and head, of a fine black, variegated with white ſpots and 
ines, and with a ring of white about the neck; and ſometinids 
without the ring, and "with the back of a gteyiſh colour -va- 

_ " ricgated only with ſpots without any lines: poſſibly this ly to 

- the difference of the'ftves;"'! It is fuppoſed, chat this bird tan- 

not fly, by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of its wings, but this is 

- erroneous.” It is common in Italy, and ſometimes is ſeen with 

us. The other two ſperles of the tailed Diver are the Colm- 

bus-as Ficus Lum dit, Phe northern Diver called the 

Lumme, and the Colymibut nutvlimnes of Geſberj called the Nluller, 

or fea Suddor; Roy's Miythol! y. 23 f 260." See Lumus 
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dend, diſtinguiſheda by a point, in working by the rule of ſcandalous was found againſt them, they were deprived of ch 
un; Lf e baun bit rg ho2&ogq yok 3; f honours; Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 1. c. 11. T. 1. their 
DIVING (Cyd,)Diving Bladder,” a term uſed by Borelli for [DOCIMASTICAL Experiments. See As8avinG. . 73 
a machine, which he contrived for Diving under the water to DOC IMENUM marmor, a name given by the antients tba 
great depths, with. great facility, and preſers to the corn- | dies of marble, of a bright and clear white, much uſed * pe- 
mon div bell; Ibe veſica, or bladder, as it is- uſually | large ſumptuous buildings, as temples and the like, It on 
.;. called,..is.to be of braſs or copper, and about two foot in dia- | name from Docimenos, a city of Phrygia, afterwards calle 
meter. This is to contain the Diver's head, and is to be |  Synaia, near which it was dug, and from whence it Was ſen 
.. fixed to a goat's skin habit, exactly fitted to the ſhape of the] to Rome. It was accounted little inferior to the Parian " 
body of the perſon. Within this veſica there are pipes, by | colour, but not capable of ſo elegant a poliſh ; whence ie N 
en means of which a circulation of air is contrived ; and the per- leſs uſed by the ſtatuaries, or in other ſmaller works, The 
.. fon carries an air pump by his fide, by means of Which he | Emperor Adrian is faid to have uſed this marble in buildin the 
may make himſelf heavigror-lighters as the fiſhes do, by con-] © temple of Jupiter, and many other of the great works of the 
tracting or dilating their air bladder: by this means, the ob-] Romans are of it. Lan 90 
jections all other A ing machines are liable to are obviated, | DOCK (Cycl.) — Dock-ren, in the materia medica. See the 
and particularly that of the air ; the moiſture; by which it is] article LayaTHI rad. | 
clogged in reſpiration, and by which it is rendered unfit for | Dock,” in the manege, is uſed for a large caſe of leather, as 
the ſame-uſe again, being here taken from it by its circula- as the'Dock of a horſe's tail, which ſerves it for a cover, The 
tion through. the pipes, to the ſides of which it adheres, and] French call the Dock, trouſſequene. It is made faſt by trapsto 
leayes the air as free as before.  Borelh * Puſthuma. the crupper; and has leathern thongs that paſs between his 
DIUIOHU,, in Botany, a name given by the people of Guinea | - thighs, and along the flanks to the ſaddle ſtraps, in order t 
© to a ſpecies of plant, with which they-uſe to ripen and break | keep the tail tight, and to hinder it to whisk about. 
|, boils, beating the leaves and laying them on, I Docx-Turdi, in ſhip-building, are magazines of all forts of. fn. 
DIVISIBILIT Y (Cycl:)--Div 181 B1L1Ty of magnitude. All that is | val ſtores ; the principal ones in England, are thoſe at Char. 
ſuppoſęd, in ſtrict geometry, concerning the Divuiſilility of | ham, Portſmouth, Plymouth, Woolwich, Deptford, and 
magnitude, amounts to no more, than that a given magnitude | Sheerneſs. In time of peace, ſhips of war are laid up in theſe 
may be conceived to be divided into a number of parts, equal Docii, thoſe: of the firſt rates moſtly at Chatham, where 
to any given or propoſed. number. It is true, that the num- and at other yards,” they receive, from time to time, fuck 
der of parts, into which a given magnitude may be conceived | | repairs as are neceſſar y. T | 
to be divided, is not to be fixed or limited, betauſe no given] Theſe yards are generally ſupplied from the northern crowns, 
number is ſo great but a greater may be conceived and aſ- with hemp, pitch, tar, roſin, and ſeveral other ſpecies. Bu 
ſigned: but there is not, therefore, any neceſſity of ſuppoſing] - as for ! maſts, particulatly thoſe of the largeſt ſize, they are 
tte number of parts actually infinite; and if ſome have drawn | brought from New Englande. 
very abſtruſe conſequences from ſuch. a ſuppoſition, yet geo-] How much it imports: the good of the public, to keep thoſe 
metry ought not to be loaded with them. Lanes magazines conſtantly repleniſhed, every one is able to judge: 
Fluxions, art, 290. See EXTENSION. 2 {2 tt and it were much to be wiſhed, the improving the fore-men- 
DIVISION (Cyc/.)-The ſign of Divi/ion made uſe of in algebra, | tioned: commodities in our Engliſh plantations, might meet 
i ſometimes a-line drawn between the dividend or diviſor, | with all poſſible encouragement ; Ay one time or other, it 
P | may prove difficult to get them elſewhere. ' It is reaſonable to 
„ Un; I ene de gn = is placed berween the two] think uch — will put the nation to ſome con- 
quantities thus, 4 — 5. Others, particularly the Germans, ſiderable charge, ere it be brought to — — but when 
y; thus, a: ö. All} fo, — that will ariſe from it. | 
| en pT -A D of the civil law" miy exercit e. 
iſcourſe under ſe- | - clefiaſtical juriſdiction, though a layman. Stat. 37 Hen. 8, 
Va. Rhet. l. 3. eb 0 0% Las mnenod oft 2 2 % 
of 4 Ar 88 
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1. ER, Cuſcuta and Epithymum; in medicine, is un itte · 
preſents of money, oil, muant and aperient ; and as ſuch preſeribed in obſttu@ions 
to be diſtributed] of the viſcera, in dropſies, jaundies, and other chronic di- 
Aunnually among certain perſons; or cqmpanies, | and ſometimes eaſes. See CuscurA and EprTaymUn 
to the people in Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in vo. DODECAC TIE, in natural hiſtory, a name by which Linkits 
DIUTURNITY, the long continuance or duration of any] and ſome other authors: have called a Kind of aſtrophyte, or 
nme, e 'of'F;.1 branched ftar-fiſh,: which has twelve: rays; firſt parting from 
DIZOSTOS, - in Botany, à name given by ſome of the old] the. body, and each of theſe finally divided Into many otben 
Sreek writers to the apios or knobby rooted ſpurge: it is ſo DODECADACTYLON, in anatomy, a name given y fonts of 
called, becauſe of its haying uſually two or three ſſender, and] the: old authors, to the gut called the Au, from its be 
|, ruſh like ſtalke, growing up from the roots, which ſeem as if] * t twelve fingers · breadth long. 
It i the firſt part of the ſmall guts, beginning from the pjlo- 
Alo ]-- rus:of the ſtomach, and ending where the gut jejumm begins: 
itt is ſo called, as if it were the length of twelve fingers, which 
. yet is. never. obſerved in any men amongſt us j perhaps the 
t £ lo „bead ba antients miſtook, from inſpecting the guts d ſome ute l. 
ſame as to male Jaw, | is moſt — wrepagel DD 
anno 23 Hen, 6, C. 14. Ser Marg. I DoDbECANDRIA, in Botany, a chaft of plants which Ear 
DOB CHICK, in zoology, t bermaphrodite flowers, with twelve ſtüumina or inale par 
Water fowl, che leaſt of all the Diver kind, and known a- | in each. See Tab. 2. of Botany, Clas 111 
| The word is formed of the Greek dee twelve, and 9! 
17 ceeds f male. * this claſs of plants ure"elib«aſaribaccy, r 
chan a finger's hreadth long, at the baſe, but taper- — — 7 Aer bogacs dt boyd noe ei 5d 1 
ck down 1 oma d rod|DO r oo 
with a very thick. down 3 it is of a very. black- | - cn ca by: j 5 perigr mms, 

, belly z in wings] Bantiusidronte.. It ia 2 : ſimgular- birds, ſomewhat 102" 
are very ſmall, and it has no ta I thanadwany but wholly different from" the len n ts 
DORULA, in, igbehookey;)s name-gires by. Gel, pd ater though by ſome eſteetbed a. kind of that bird. 16 wot 

writers to the chu It has bee | jt ooh 
| bus by the moderne; and ale hy the antients 31 but it requires | its beak is of an oblong-figace, and is elloch ar its org 


no generical name, being properly/only. a ſpecies of the cypri- | black at the point, and is lomewhat-orogked 2/itis var 
nus, e I chating only a few ſeathers ſcuttered over it body, e 


\DonuLa is alſo uſet for a freſh Water fiſn, of the leuciſ- 
cus, or dace. kind, hut is of a larger and thinner ſhape, and a 
much better taſted: fiſn. It is caught in the freſh waters of | 
Germany about Hamburgh, and in many other places. Scho- ;. oftfichs : Its legs very thick and ſtrong- See. Tab. be 
' -: nefeldt Hiſt. piſc. Jett 1 e636 eier, 19 1 90117887 Ne 44: \nRay's Ornithol. p. 10% it 1 "= & 2p bent 
DOCIMASIA, Sen acia, in antiquity, a cuſtom, among the DODONKA, in -botany, the name of 4'gonus.of l 
Athenians, by which every mans before he was admitted to a hieb authors wete very unſettled in their opinions, et: 
public TY OS $74 was obliged. to give an account of him- næus characterized it under this marine. Burman las — 
; .  Jelf, and his paſt life; befgre! certain judges in the ſprum:; for | its of the carpinus and Plunſier af theft n 
if any man had lived a vicious and ſcandalous lifes, he was] The characters are theſe: The perianthiam ow wi 
thought un worthy of the meanelt office, Nor was this chaught] three. oval, ere, and equal ſegments: »/Thete 22D! 71, 
enough: ſor the firſt ordinary aflembly after their election, they. |- The ſtamina are eight in number; and ane 


rudiments of wings made up of a few- naked wills 3 the 17 
der part of its body is very bulky und- fat, and h 2 45 
ol. four: or ſive curleit greyiſh ſedthers reſenibling 1 0 
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the length of the cup; The germen of the 
and ſcarce bes, (ty EE ſhape, the ſtyle is ſubulated and 
piſtil o no. and the ſtigma is fimple. T he fruit is a roundiſh 
voy © y or three inflated cells with prominent angles. 
cop ts are contained one in each cell. The cup has 
— — four ſegments, and the fruit four cells. Linnæi, 
95 EA _ antiquity, a drink prepared from nine dif- 
py ingredients; which are enumerated by the epigramma- 
tiſt in the following line, 


Jus, agua, mel, vinum, panis, piper, herba, oleum, ſal. 


; Epigram. 86. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. ; 
— 62 manner . Dog and bitch for 
breeding of good whelps is this. The bitch muſt be of a good 
kind, and well proportioned, with large ribs and flanks. The 
Dog mult be of a good kind, and young. The beſt rule is, 
that a young Dog and an old bitch breed excellent whelps. 
The months of January, February, and March are the beſt 
for theſe creatures to couple in. The bitch ſhould be uſed to 
a good kennel, that ſhe may like it after her whelping, and 
ſhe ought to be kept warm at the time. The whelps ſhould 
be weaned at two months old, and the firſt or ſecond neyer 
choſen, Among the reſt it is hard to chuſe which is beſt : but 
many prefer that which was pupped laſt againſt all other ap- 


pearances. 

Another method of chuſing is the taking the cunning of the 
bitch into the aſſiſtance, by removing the whole litter out of 
the kennel, and watching to ſee which ſhe takes up firſt 
to carry back: this is eſteemed the beſt and ſtrongeſt Puppy 
Others chuſe by weight, eſteeming the lighteſt puppy likely 
to make the beſt Dg. As ſoon as the choice is made, which 
ſhould be ſoon after the creature has littered, all thoſe are to 
be drowned which are not pitched upon, that thoſe which are 
to be bred up may have the more care and the better nouriſh- 


— 


lours: the white with black ears and a black ſpot at the ſet- 
ting on of the tail, are generally eſteemed the beſt to compoſe 
a kennel of, and are of the beſt ſcent and condition, The 
black hound, the black tanned, or the all liver-colour'd, or ' 
all white, the true Talbots, are beſt for the ſtring or line; and 
the grizzled, whether mixed or upmixed, if their hairs are 
ſhagged, are uſually the beſt runners. There ſhould always 
be a couple of theſe in the pack. 
The general marks of a good hound are, that the head be in a 
gaod proportion, neither too long, nor too round, but rather 
inclining to the former than the latter; the noſtrils ſhould be ' 
even, the ears large, the back broad, the fillet great, the 
haunches large, the thighs well truſſed, the bams ſtrait, tall, 
and big near the reins, the reſt lender, the leg ſhould be big, 
and the ſole of the foot dry, and in the form of that of a fox, 
with long and large claws. a x 

Doc-Fh, Cynomyia, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 
of fly common in woods and among buſhes, and particularly | 
troubleſome to dogs. It uſually ſeizes upon the ears, and tis 
in vain to beat it of for it returns in a moment, and cannot 
be prevented but by being killed. It ſtings very ſeverely, and 
always raiſes a bliſſer in the part. It ſomewhat reſembles the 
flat black fly fo troubleſome to cattle. It has no trunk, but 
bas two teeth much reſembling thoſe of the waſp: Its wings 
are always placed ſo cloſe upon its body that they are not ſeen. 
here are two kinds of it, one larger and found in woods, and 
the other common in hedges. 
G-Reſe, a name for the common bryar or hip-tree. It is 
obſervable of ſome kinds of this ſhrub, that the flowers ſmell 
<xtremely ſweet in the night, or very early in the morning, 
but not at all ſo in the day-time. The reaſon of which ſeems; 
to be the ſame as in all the noctuolent plants, of which there 
are ſeveral kinds, as ſome af the geraniums, and of the jaſ- 
mines, &c, that is, that the ſun exhales and diſſipates their 
odorous effluvia in the day-time as ſoon as they are expanded; 
from the flower, but that in theſe cold times the vapours are 
condenſated, and reach our noſe in an agreeable manner. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 1 14. 
Vater Doc. See War zx. | 
A, in antiquity, a large veſſel into which the wine was 


ny newly brought from the vintage. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 


DOGGERS, in the Engliſh alum works, a.name given-by the 


men to a fort. of ſtone found in the ſame mines with the 

on alum rock, and containing ſome alum, . though not nearly 
much as the right kind. The county of Vork, which a- 
bounds greatly with the true alum rock, affords alſo a, very 
conſiderable quantity of theſe Doggers; and in ſome places 
the approach-ſo nearly to the nature of the true rock, that 
W. We Wrought to advantage. | | 
* the finer of theſe Baggers, or the right alum rock be 
wed, always add urine and a ſea · weed in the making the 
Moſt of the hills between Scarborough and the river 


ment. Hounds for the chace are to be choſen by their co- 


ſame ſalt, but in leſs quantity, and are often not wor 


Tees aboung ; ; 
— yk Lot of ſtone, and * 


DOG 


abundance of it about Preſton in Lancaſhire, It is of a blu- 


iſh colour, Thoſe mines which lie deep in the earth, and are 
tolerably well moiſtened with ſprings, are the beſt. Thoſe 
mines that are abſolutely dry are not good, and the ſtone they 
contain is often of the Dogger kind inſtead of the true rock. 
On the other hand, where there is too much water the ſtone 
is apt to be rotted and corrupted, and a great quantity of the 
alum is loſt, 

The mine often lies ſeventy yards or more under the ſurface of 
the earth ; and for the more convenient working of it, they 
generally begin to dig on the declining of a hill, 12 they 
may have water at command. They dig down the mine by 
ſtages to ſave carriage, and to throw down the ſtone ore near 
the place where they calcine it. 

The true alum rock, while it remains in the earth, is a hard 
ſtone ; but on being expoſed to the air, it moulders in pieces, 
and yields a liquor of which vitriol or copperas is made; but 
being calcined, it yields no vitriol, but is fit for the making of 


the alum. The Doggers are of the ſame hardneſs with the 


true rock while in the earth, but they do not break and 
moulder fo eaſily in the air where the mine is all of the true 
rack. There will often iſſue out at its ſides a brackiſh water, 
which is a ſort of liquid alum, and with the ſun's heat will 
be evaporated, and 1 * pure alum behind it. The general 
way of calcining the rock is with cinders of Newcaſtle coal, 
wood, and furze-buſhes. The fire place is made about two foot 
and a half thick, two yards wide, and ten yards long ; and 
betwixt every two fires of this kind there are ſtops made of 
wet rubbiſh, ſo that any one or more of them may be kindled 
without damage to the reft. They lay on every heap of this 
fewel eight or ten yards thickneſs of the alum rock broken to 


pieces, and then kindling the fire, as it burns up toward the 


top, they lay on more and more of the rock, The ſulphur 
remaining in the ſtones aſſiſts the burning; and if the heap be 
fnally carried to twenty yards high, it will burn as fiercely at 
the top as at the bottom. When the ſtones are properly cal- 
cined they become whitiſh ; but in windy weather the fire is 
apt to be irregular, and where it is carried moſt by the wind 
it over calcines the ſtones, and makes them red; and where 
it has leaſt force, they are left black and half calcined ; fo that 
to the proprietor of a work of this kind, it is of great conſe- 
quence to attend a fair day for the burning. The alum rock 
when thus calcined is thrown into pits of water, where there 
is a communication with other pits to the number of four ; 


and it is ſo contrived, that every parcel of the alum rock is 


waſhed with four waters, and every quantity of the liquor, be- 
fore it comes to the boiling, has waſhed four parcels of the 
rock ; every quantity of the rock is left four and twenty hours 
ſteeping in the water, and cgnſequently every parcel of the 
— is four days in preparing before it comes to the boiling- 


When the works are firſt begun in any place, they uſually 
boil the liquor into alum alone without the mixture of any 
other ingredient ; but after a time they generally add the ſea- 
weed and urine to fave expence by procuring the more alum 
from an equal quantity of the liquor. The things they add 
are the urine of healthful people, and the ſalt extracted from 
the ſea-weed, which js a ſort of pot-aſh. The urine of poor 
labouring people, who drink little ſtrong drink, is beſt, he 
kelp or pot-aſh is put into the liquor while boiling, but the 
urine is put into veſſels of wood cover'd with clay, and the li- 
quor after boiling is put to it, The redder the liquor looks, 
the mare urine is required in proportion to it. The liquor re- 
mains four days in theſe veſſels; the alum begins to thoot on 
the ſecond day, and continues ſhooting till the end of the 
fourth. The maſters of the works not being willing to loſe 


time, never ſuffer the liquor to remain more than four days in 


the coolers: they tell the workmen that if it ſtoqd longer the 
ſalt would turn to copperas or green vitriol, which ſtory, how- 
ever abſurd, is firmly believed by them, | 

Temperate weather is grow the maſt eligible for alum ma- 
king; if the weather be too hot, the liquor is longer in cool- 


ing, and the alum in gathering, than it ſnould be, and is al- 


ways obtained in Jeſs quantity, though purer, than ;otber- 
Naila In very cold and froſty weather, on the other hand, 


the alum ſhoots too ſoon, and the nitrous matter and ſlime 


not having time to ſubſide, are mixed with the alum. This 
l double quantity of alum, but ſo foul, 
that it is afterwards in great part conſumed in the waſhing. 
This waſhing is done with water already impregpayed.very 
ſtrongly with alum, ſo that the ſalt when tolerably pure loſes 
little or nothing by it. Being waſhed, it is put into another 
pan with a quantity of water, where it melts and boils a little ; 
and thence it is ſcraped into a great cask, where it common- 
ly ſtands ten days, and is then fit for the market. The 

ers treated in the. ſame manner as the alum rock yield the 


the ex- 


pence of working; as ſome of them are however much richer 
in alum than the others, it is always worth while to try 
them, where they are found in large quantities, and in _ſuffici- 


ently convenient places for working. Philoſoph. Tranſact. 
+ g'T Dogcrr-» 
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Doc oA , in our ſtatutes, ſeem to be fiſh brought in 


„ 


the filbing veſſels, called Daggers, to Blackneſs Haven, c. 
anno 31 Edw, 3. Stat. 3. c. 2. 


Doc 6GtR-men, fiſhermen belonging to Dogger ſhips. 25 Hen. 8. c. 4. 
DOGGET. See DockkE r. 
DOGS-BANE, Apocynum, in Botany, the name of a plant, 


which conſtitutes a large genus, the characters of which are 
theſe: the flower conſiſts of one leaf and is made in the faſhion 
of a bell, but not regularly figured in all the ſpecies. 
In ſome the flower is bell falhioned, and divided into ſeveral 
ſegments ; and from its cup there ariſes a piſtil, which perfo- 
rates the bottom of the flower, and is fixed to its hinder part like 
a nail; this changes into a fruit, compoſed of two vaginæ, and 
opening from the baſe to the apex, and filled with large quan- 
tities of ſeeds, winged with down, and fixed to a rough pla- 
centa. Tournefort's Inſt. p. 91. 
In others the flower is bell faſhioned, and is multifid and in- 
verted; and its middle is filled by a very elegant head, com- 
poſed of five little horns expanded into a circle; to the lower 
rt of this head there is affixed a piſtil, which is joined to it 
in the manner of a nail ; this ariſes from the cup, and finally 
ripens into a fruit, compoſed of two vaginz, which open 
from the baſe to the apex, and contain numerous ſeeds, 
winged with down, and placed in the manner of ſcales, and 
affixed to a foliacious placenta, To this, it is to be added, 
that the Apocynums all abound with a milky juice. 
The ſpecies of Apocynum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The upright, hoary, broad leaved Egyptian kind, 
called by many authors Beidelſar. 2. The hoary broad leaved 
ere kind of malabar, with purpliſh white lowers. 3. The 
hoary broad leaved ere& American kind, with pale bluiſh red 
flowers. 4. The hoary broad leaved erect Syrian kind, with 
ſmall dusky purple flowers. 5. The great erect Syrian kind, 
with green ſtalks and whitiſh flowers. 6.. The narrow leaved 
erect Syrian kind, 7. The ſmall ere& American kind, with 
very long and narrow leaves. 8. The Virginian kind, with 
a green flower, and very long pod. 9. The Indian Apocynum, 
with leayes like thoſe of the tutſan, and flowers like thoſe of 
the lilly of the valley, and of a beautiful reddiſh colour. 10. 
The roundiſh leaved Apocynum. 11. The Venetian, willow 
leaved ſea Dogsbane with purple lowers. This has been called 
very improperly- by ſome a tithymal, eſula, and alypum. 12. 
The hairy Apocynum of New England, with a tuberous root 
and yellow flowers. 13. The Dogsbane of Curaſſo, with long 
leaves, like thoſe of oleander, and with a fibroſe root, and 
orange coloured flowers. 14. The broader leaved orange 
coloured flowered Degsbane of Curaſſo. 15. The erect Afri- 


can Dogsbane, with a broad, ſmooth, and willow like leaf, 


and a hairy pod. 16. The green climbing Apocynum, with 
periwinkle leaves, and a hairy fruit. 17. The hoary climb- 


ing Dogsbane, with periwinkle leaves. 18. The climbing 
African Dogsbane, with a tuberoſe root, like that of aſphodell, 


and very narrow leaves. 19. The American Apocynum, with 
leaves like thoſe of the agnus caſtus. 20. The climbing 
American Dogsbane, with a large hairy yellow flower, and very 
long and ſlender pods. 21. The long almond leaved Ame- 
rican Dogsbane, 22. The climbing American Dogsbane, 
with almond like leaves, and pods like thoſe of the emerus. 
23. The climbing American Degsbane, with pods rough 
at the end, and ſticking to peoples cloaths. 24, The 
citron leaved, climbing American Dogsbane, with ſpotted 
pods. 25. The bay-leav'd and climbing American Dogsbane, 
with white umbellated flowers. 26. The Tree Dogibane of 
the Canaries, looking like zleagnus. And 27. The ſhrub 
by the Spaniſh Dogsbane, with leaves like thoſe of toad's flax. 
Moſt of the ſpecies are poiſonous. Tourn. Inſt. p. 92. 


DOG's-tail, in Botany. See CynosuRus. 
Doc's- teeth, in anatomy. See DEN TES Canini. 
DoG's-teoth. in Botany. See DE Ns Canis. 


Do- wood T his wood, when put into water, is ſaid to ſtu 11 


fiſh there, ſo that they are eaſily taken with the hand, It is 


-- uſed in America for this purpoſe, and the method is to tie it 
to the ſtem of the fiſhing boat. See Boys Works abr. vol. 1. 


p. 137. It is the wood of a ſpecies of cornus. 


DOITKIN, a kind of baſe coin of ſmall value, prohibited by 


the ſtatute 3 Hen. 5. c. 1. Hence came the phraſe, Nor 
worth a Doit lin. | 


DOLABRUM, among the Romans, a kind of knife uſed in 


* * 


4 
. 
Pl 


ſacrifices among that people. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript. T. 2. 


P. 345+ 
Dick. (Cycl.) in the law of Scotland, is uſed for a malevolent 


intention. The word is taken from the civil law term 
Dolus. * 

Dole, in the law of Scotland, as well as in the civil law, is an 
eſſential ingredient to conſtitute an action criminal. In crimes 


wherein the will, not the event muſt be regarded, no negli- 
>; = equal Dole; unleſs the negligence be fo extremely 
"ops 


ne, as not to be conceivable without implying Dole. 


Under Dole are comprehended the vices and errors of the will, 
which are immediately productive of the criminal fact, though 


not premeditated, but the effect of ſudden paſſion. | In this 
| reſpect Dole differs from what the Engliſh law calls malice. } 


[ 


= 
\ 


% 


However both laws agree in this, that the bare inten: 
ver brought forth into act, is no crime; yet giving 1 
to perpetrate, and the fact following, is. n 

Dol B-, in our ſtatutes, ſeems to be that fiſh which 

ermen, yearly employed in the north ſeas, do of l Nox 
receive for their allowance or ſhares. V. ſtat, 35 Hen * = 

DOLET, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed by fo CS fo 
medicine, for red vitriol, or colcothar of vitriol. 

DOLG-BOTE, in the Saxon laws, a recompence amend 
ſatisfaction, made for a ſcar or wound, Sax. Dig. Io 
Aluredi Regis, c. 23. L, 

DOLICHODROMUS, in the antient exerciſe 
the length of a Dolichos. See DoLIc Hos. 

DOLICHOLITHOS, in natural hiſtory, a name gi 
authors to a ſpecies of ſtone, of a blackiſh wr 6.4 92 
ſhape of a kidney bean, ſound in great abundance about Trig 
and yielding a ſmell on rubbing. MED 

DOLICHOS, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
papilionaceous kind; the characters of which are theſe - 
the perianthium is compoſed of one leaf; it is very ſhort, and 
is divided into four ſegments at the end ; the upper ſegment : 
emarginated. The flower is of the papilionaceous kind; the 
vexillum is roundiſh, large, and emarginated, and is wholl 
bent backward ; and there are two callous oblong bodies run- 
ning parallel to one another, and growing in the tende: 
part of the vexillum toward its baſe. Theſe compreß the 
alz together: the alz are of an cbtuſe oval figure and 

are of the length of the carina : the carina is compreſſed 
the filaments are diadelphous, and the antheræ are ſimple 
The germen of the piſtil is lender and compreſſed, the &z 
points upward, the ſtigma is bearded, and runs from the 
middle of the inner part of the ſtyle to its apex, which i; 
callous and obtuſe. The fruit is a large pod of a pointed <h- 
long figure, it is bivalve, and is divided into two cells; the 
ſeeds are of an elliptic figure, and uſually are compreſſed, 
This plant approaches greatly to the phaſeoli, but is diſtin- 
guiſhed at firſt ſight by the carina of the lower, which is not 
ſpiral, as in that genus. Zinnei Gen. Pl. p. 350. 

Doricaos, in antiquity, a word uſed by different writers in 
different ſenſes. The antient phyſicians underſtood by it long 
or prolix, and uſed it in this ſenſe in their deſcriptions of di- 
eaſes. Others uſed it for the fruit or pod of the kidney bean, 

Suidas makes it ſignify a race, or courſe, of twelve ſtadia, or 
of twenty-four. - 

DOLIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell 
called by ſome conchæ globoſe, and by the French, tome, 
The characters are theſe : it is an univalve ſhell, with a gl6 
boſe, or round belly, with a lax aperture, ſometimes ſmooth 
and ſometimes dentated, The clavicle is either moderately 
umbonated or. depreſſed; and the columella is, in ſome ſe. 
cies ſmooth, in others wrinkled. Some authors have calle 
theſe conche ampullacee ; and they have had, at times, mat 
other names, but all tending to the fame ſenſe, and expreſing 
the globular figure of the body, which is the great character by 
which theſe are diſtinguiſhed from all other ſhells. See Ti 
of ſhells, Ne 15. 

The Perſian ſhell, ſo much eſteemed in cabinets, is a very ſingula! 
one; but the globoſe figure of its body evidently refers it b 
this genus, though it differ in many other particulars fron 
all the ſpecies of it. Aldrovandus could not tell what to make 
of the ſhells of this genus; but has thrown them together 
the end of his book, obſerving, that they would ſeem of the 
turbinated kind, but that they want the turbo. Hiſt, Nature 
Eclairc. p. 300. | 
The author of the Armarium Balfourianum, calls the Þ eri 
- ſhell the turbo cochlea; and ſays, that many range it among 
the porcelains. The Ethiopian crown is another vey © 
markable ſpecies of the Dolium ; it is always of a fine Jet 
low, and is ſurrounded with a crown of regular eminent 
The lyra, or harp ſhell, called alſo the cafſandra, 597, 
very elegant ſhell of this genus, often finely variegated n 
the moſt brilliant colours. That peculiar ſpecies, knoun “ 
the name of lyra nobilis, is variegated in an extreamly vi 
gant manner, with à dark brown. The fig and the * 
ſhells are alſo of this genus, and are very particular 7 yy 
long ſhape, their crooked tail, and their colours. 
Column, de Purpura, p. 28. c. 18. oh 
Rumphius is very much to be blamed for confound, 
ſhells with the helmet ſhell kind, which he calls © 

But nothing can be more erroneous than this, as Toll i 
are a genuine kind of murex, and theſe a genus F al 150 
ſtinct from thoſe, and from all other ſhells. The ſh 
Rondeletius has figured. under the name of the 7 
is alſo one of theſe globoſe ſhells, or dolia, and « plc 
over with ſmall and ſhort ſpines, or buttons: he 
among the buccinums. Armarium Balfour. p. 144 11, whid 

Fabius Columna has deſcribed the little gondola - ' that if 
is a ſpecies of this genus, much at large; b tor 

fails at pleaſure in the manner of the nerites; 

cha natatilis, or neritodes minima. This * Aber. 


me Writers, in 


Sy one Who ran 


al 
it 


comprehending a great number of ſpecies 3 and 


ing among them ſeveral marks and characters peculiar to cer- 
— ſpecies, and not to others; it may be proper to arrange 
them under ſeveral ſeries denoted by theſe marks. ; 
I. Of the round umbilicated Dolia we find the following ſpe- 
' cies, 1. The white, thin, and ſtriated Dolium. 2. The fur- 
rowed Dolium, with yellow circular ridges. 3. The furrowed 
Dolium, ſurrounded with ſpotted ridges. 4. The partridge 
ſhell, or regularly ſpotted and ſtriated Dolium. 5. The 
white thick Dolium furrowed all over, and with dentated 
edges. 6. The ſtriated and ſpotted Dolium, with a wrinkled 
1. Of = oblong and ſmooth Dela, we have the following 
ſpecies. 1. The yellow Dolium, without an umbo. 2. The 
white Dolium, with an umbo. 3. The Ethiopian crown, or 
the brown coronated Dolium, with an umbo. 4. The ob- 
long Dolium, with no umbo. 5. The contabulated and va- 
riegated Dolium, with an exerted clavicle. a 
III. Of the oblong coſtated and umbonated Dalia we have the 
following ſpecies. 1. The Zyra or Harp-/hell, pennated and 
adorned with thicker roſe coloured ribs. 2. The Har p- ſbell, 
with eleven ribs. 3. The noble Harp pſbell; this is of a very 
elegant figure, and is of a brown colour variegated with white. 
4. The reddiſh Harp-ſhell, with fourteen red ribs. 5. The 
umbonated Per/ian ſhell, otherwiſe called the Perſian Purpura, 
or Panama ſhell. When this is poliſhed, it appears of a very 
different kind, and has ſeveral white lines on it, and is ſmooth, 
6. The Mullberry-ſhell, 7. The ſtriated Dolium, with brown 
and white ſpots. 
IV. Of the Dalia of the fourth ſeries, which have long and arched 
tails, there are the following ſpecies. 1. The Fig ſbell, with 
a depreſſed clavicle. 2. The violet coloured, or ametleyſtine 
rediſh Dolium. 3. The ſtriated pale yellow Dolium. 4. The 
thick yellow Dolium, with ſtreaks and protuberances regu- 
larly 8 5. The white Dolium, with ſtreaks and protu- 
berances placed regularly. 
V. Of the Dolia of the fifth ſeries, which from their ſhape are 
called bullz, we have the following ſpecies. 1. The great 
and thick Gondola ſhell ; this is of a grey colour, and is called 
by ſome the ſea nut. 2. The oblong greeniſh Gondola ſhell, 
3. The oblong reddiſh Gondola ſhell, 4. The thin white papy- 
raceous gondola ſhell, 5. The yellow Gondola. ſhell, with four 
brown faſciæ. 6. The yellow Gondola ſhell, with brown ca- 
pillary ſtreaks, 7. The great white Gondola ſhell, umbilicated 
on each fide. 
VI. To theſe is to be added a very rare ſpecies of Dalium, which 
is faſciated, of a blue colour on the outſide - and white within, 


this is called by ſome the Vitta Cerulea; and there is an olive | 


coloured ſhell of the ſame kind. Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. N 303. 
DOLPHIN, (Cycl.) in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a fiſh 
of the cetaceous kind, called alſo ſometimes the Porpeſſe, but 
improperly. The word Porpeſſe is properly the name of the 
conick bodied Dolphin, with a broad back and ſubacute ſnout ; 
but the Dolphin, properly ſo called, and to which the name 
Porpeſſe is erroneouſly given, is the Delphinus of Artedi, with 
an oblong and ſubcylindric body, .and a long and acute ſnout. 
This is the Delphis of Ariſtotle and the other Greek writers, 
and the other properly called the Porpeſſe is their Phocæna. 
lian, Appian, and Athæneus, all join in calling this Dol- 
phin, properly ſo named, the Delphis and Delphin, and the 
lame name is preſerved by all the more accurate of the Latin 
writers. See DELPHINUS. | | 
Dorrhix, is alſo a name given by the Engliſh to the fiſh called 
Hippurus, by the generality of authors; but by ſome Hippoſele 
and Eguiſele, and by others Dorade. According to the new 
ſyſtem of Artedi, this fiſh is a ſpecies of the Coryphæna, and 
is diſtinguiſhed from all the other kinds, by its having a forked 
tail. See Hirrukus and CoRYPHANA. 
M and SOM, words uſed in antient charters, ſignifying a 
power of judging, and ſecurity in poſſeſſing. | 


DOMENGER, in middle age writers, is ſometimes uſed for 

damſel. See DAMse 1, Cycl. 

DOMICELLUS. See DAuszE L, Cycl. 0 
MINARUM Aeva, a name given by Mynſicht to a di- 
2 water, which he recommends to the ladies to facilitate 

ery. | 
NICELL,US. , See DaMsEL Cycl. 

DOMO Reparanda, a writ that lies for one againſt his 
neighbour, by the fall of whoſe houſe he fears damage to his 
8 — 500 writs, fol. 153. In which caſe the Civilians 

DONaR, ion de damno infeclo. 


* in voc. 


1 the ſolen or razor fiſh. See SoL EN. 
— in botany, the name by which ſome authors call the 
ed 2 the arundo maxima, or arundo cypria of others. 
DON GOR P- 256. See ARUNDO. | KH 
| in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of 


oology, a name by which ſeveral of the old au- 


the Philippine Iflands to a peculiar ſpecies of crane, which has 
a large body like a gooſe, and a ſhorter neck than the com- 
mon kind : it has a long and very broad beak, and js of a 
grey colour; they have, beſides this, another ſpecies of crane, 
which they call tipul or tihol; as remarkable for the length of its 
neck and legs, as this for the breadth of its beak, This tipul 
can ſtand erect, and look over a tall man's head. See Trpur.. 

DONNA, or La Do vA, in ichthyology, a name given by Zu- 
chelli, and ſome other authors, to the manati or ſea cow. 
See the article MAN ATI. | 

DONZELLINA, in zoology, a name by which ſome called 
the julis a very beautifully painted fith, of the Mediterranean, 
approaching to the nature of the turdus or wroſſe. J/illughby, 
Hiſt. piſc. p. 324. See the article JuLis. 

DOR, the Engliſh name for the common black beetle. Some 
alſo apply it to the duſty beetle, that flies about hedges in the 
evening. See SCARABAUS, 

DORADO, in zoology, the name of a large ſea fiſh, called by 
the Braſilians guaracapema ; and ſo much reſembling the hip- 
puris, as by many to be ſuppoſed to be the fame fiſh ; it grows 
to ſix or ſeven feet in length, and is of a fomewhat broad and 
flatted form, being a foot and a half broad near the head ; the 
head ends in a ſquare, and is thinned away to an edge, 
for the advantage of the creatures ſwimming the more ſwiftly. 
Its mouth is but ſmall for its ſize, and is furniſhed with very 
ſharp teeth ; its eyes are large and round, and placed but a 
little above its mouth; its gills are large. It has ane Jong fin 
running the whole length of the back, and another anfwering 
it on the belly, reaching from the anus to the tail ; the tail is 
long, large, and forked ; its ſcales are very ſmooth, and ſcarce 
ſenſible to the touch; its head, back and ſides are of a ſilver 
green, its belly white; its back and ſides are ſpotted with 
blue ; it is a very ſwift fiſh in ſwimming, and is a very deli- 
cate and well taſted one. Mallugbby, Hiſt, piſc. p. 214. 

DOREAS Lybica, in natural hiſtory, the name by which /Elian 
and ſome other authors have called the common antelope. 
See GAZELLA. | 

DOREE, or John Dok EE, in ichthyology, a name given by us 

to a fiſh, called by authors, the faber and gallus marinus, 
We have borrowed the name Doree from the French ; and; 
as to the word John, by ſome writers prefixed to it, it ſeems 
only a corruption of the French word jaune, yellow. They 
expreſſing the colour of the ſides of this fiſh, which is a gold 
yellow, by the phraſe jaune doret: this has given us the 
words John Doret, or by thoſe who. ſpell yet worſe, John 
Dory ; as we ſee it in ſome authors. See FaBER. 
According to the new Artedian ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies of the 
Zeus, and is diſtinguiſhed by that author from the others of 
that genus, -by the name of the Zeus, with a prickly belly, 
and with a tail, not forked at the end, but rounded. Hillughby, 
Hiſt. piſc. p. 295. See Tab. of fiſhes, No 50, and Ze vs. 

DORIALTIDES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, to 
which great virtues, medicinal and magical, were attributed 
by the writers of the middle ages. It was faid to be found in 
the head of a cock, or of ſome other animal; and that it 
was made lucid by being laid on an ant-hill, the account ſeems 

- altogether idle and imaginary, | 

DORIAN, in antient muſic, the fourth ſpecies of the diapaſon. 
See DIAPASON, 

DORING, or Darinc, among the ſportſmen, a term uſed 
to expreſs a method of taking larks, by means of a clap-net 

and a looking-glaſs. For this ſport there muſt be provided four 
ſticks, very ſtrait and light, about the bigneſs of a pike ; two 
of theſe are to be four foot nine inches long, and all notched 
at the edges, or the ends. At one end of each of theſe ſticks 
there is to be faſtened another of about a foot long on one ſide ; 
and on the other fide a ſmall wooden peg, about three inches 
long. Then four more ſticks are to be prepared, each of one 
foot length; and each of theſe muſt have a cord of nine foot 
long faſtened to it at the end. Every one ſhould have a buckle 
ſor the commodious faſtening on to the reſpective ſticks when 
the net is to be ſpread, 

A cord muſt alſo be provided, which muſt have two branches. 
The one muſt. be nine foot and a half, and the other ten foot 
long, with a buckle at the end of each: the reſt, or body of the 

| cord muſt be twenty-four yards long. All theſe cords, as well 
the long ones, as thoſe about the ſticks, muſt be well twiſted, - 
and of the bigneſs of ones little finger. The next thing to be 
provided is a ſtaff of four foot long, pointed at one end, and 
with a, ball of wood on the other, for the carrying theſe con- 
veniencies in a ſack or wallet. En a | 

There ſhould alſo be carried, on this occaſion, a ſpade. to le- 

| vel the ground where there may be any little irregularities; and 

two ſmall rods, each eighteen inches lat, and having a ſmall 
rod, fixed with a packthread at the larger end of the other. To 
theſe are to be tied ſome packthread loops, which are to 
faſten in the legs of ſome larks; and there are to be reels to 

theſe, that theſe birds may fly a little way up and down, 

When all this is done, the looking-glaſs is to be prepared in the 
following manner. Take a piece of wood, about an inch and 
half thick, and cut it in ſorm of a bow, ſo that there may be 
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about nine inches ſpace between the two ends ; and let it have 

its full thickneſs at the bottom, that it may receive into it a 

falſe piece; in the five corners of which, there are to be let in 

five pieces of looking-glaſs. Theſe are to be ſo fixed, that they may 

. dart their light upwards, and the whole machine is to be ſupport- 
| ed on a moveable pin, with the end of a long line fixed to it; 
and made in the manner of the childrens play-thing of an apple 

and a plum-ſtone ; fo that the other end of the cord being carried 

through hedge, the barely pulling it may ſet the whole machine 

of the glaſſes a turning. This and the other contrivances are to 

be placed in the middle between the two nets. The larks fixed 

to the place, and termed calls, and the glittering obs 321 


glailes, as _— round in the ſun, invite the other 
wn ; and cord that communicates with the nets, and 
goes through the hedge, gives the perſon behind an opportu- 


= hap rod ſo as to meet over the whole, and 


nity of 

9 every thing that is between them. The places where 
this fort of ſporting ſucceeds beſt are open fields remote from 
any trees or hedges, | one by way of ſhelter for the 
ſportſman, and the wind always be either in the front 
or back ; for if it blows ſideways, it prevents the playing of 
the nets. | 


DORONICUM, Leopard: Bane, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower 
is of the radiated kind; its disk is compoſed of floſcules, and 
its outer edge of ſemifloſcules, all ſtanding upon embryo's, 
and incloſed in a funnel-like, or baſon- like cup. The em- 
bryo's finally become ſeeds winged with down, and affixed to 
the thalamus of the flower. | 
The ſpecies of Doronicum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The ſweet rooted Doronicum. 2. The branched or 
ſcorpion-rooted Doronicum. 3. The broad leaved ſcorpion- 

- {rooted Doronicum. 4. The plantain leaved Doramcum. 5. The 

German plantain leaved Doronicum. 6. The long leaved rough 
and hairy Doronicum. 7. The broad leaved large flowered 
_ Doronicum. 8. The largeſt Doronicum with leaves ſurrounding 
| the ſtalks. 9. The black rooted Doronicum, 10. The Por- 
tugal plantain leaved Doronicum. The Doronca are all eſteemed 

Tourn, Inſt. p. 487. 

Doronici Radix, in the materia medica, the name of a 
root kept in the ſhops in ſome places, but at preſent little uſed. 
It is a ſmall yellow root, appearing white when broken, of 
a ſweet aſtringent taſte, and viſcous in the mouth. The 
faireſt and plumpeft roots ſhould be choſen, and ſuch as are 
freſh dried, or at leaſt not worm eaten. The root is brought 


Gerrard, and is kept with us in the gardens of the curious. 
The leaves are broad, and the flower is yellow, and of the fize 


of a COINS. 
It is faid to be an alexipharmic, but is not -uſed in the pre- 
ſent practice. Authors are indeed not at all agreed about its 
nature; ſome accounting it a very valuable medicine, and 
others a poiſon. Pomet's Hiſt. of Drugs, p. 40. 
DORSCH, in ichthyography, the common name of ſmall fiſh 
of the cod kind, frequent in the Baltick, but more rare in 
other ſeas, and called by authors the aſellus varius, or ftria- 
tus, It is remarkable for having the ſmootheſt and ſofteſt 


is uſually caught of a foot, or a little more, in length. Its 
head is proportionably ſmaller than the haddocks, and ends in 
my |  @ ſharper point; the jaws being both alſo furniſhed with teeth, 
_— its mouth opens very wide, its back and the upper part of its 
* ſides are black, or of a dusky brown, and ſometimes, eſpeci- 
ally in winter, is of a paler greyiſh colour, and ſpotted with 
n black ſtreaks. n to the tail are 
one on each ſide, and are whitiſh. Its belly is of a greyiſh or 
yellowiſh white. It approaches neareſt to · the ſpecies called 
the whiting pollack, but differs from it in having a beard. 

It is a fine fiſh for the table. W/illeughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 172. 

DORSI (Cycl.)-Dors: primes, in anatomy, a name given by 
Fallopius, and many other authors, to a muſcle, now gene- 

; known by the name of Quadratus Lumborum, or the 
external lu muſcle. See QUaDrATuUs, 

DORSTENIA, in botany, is uſed by Plumier, and ſome other 
authors, for the plant of which the contrayerva uſed in medi- 
cine is the root. Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. T. 8. 

DorsTENIA, in the Linnzan Ne pane is uſed for a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: the cup is a com- 
mon involucrum, large, of a fat figure, and angular, covered 
with the common receptacle of the flowers, and with nume- 

rous very ſmall flowers in it. Each ſingle perianthium is qua- 

drangular, hollow, buried in the common involucrum, and 

| 12 it. There are no petals. The ftamina are four 
[ : D The antherz are roundiſh. 
b The the piſtillum is roundiſh, the ſtyle ſimple, and 
3 the ti obtuſe. The common receptacle becomes thick 
and and contains the ſeeds which are numerous and 

- fall. Zimmer Gen. Plant. p. 50. | 
DORSUM Pu. 'Fhe back in fiſhes is a part from which 
authors take the characters of ſeveral of their diſtinctions. Its 


from the mountains of Swiſſerland, and ſome other places. | 
The plant which produces it is the Doronzcum Officinarum of 


skin of all the cod kind; nevertheleſs it has ſmall ſcales. It 


| principal differences taken notice q hy Artedi are theſe ; con- 
| | 
f \ 


* 


ſidered in regard to its length, it is either 9... 
the pike, &c. or gibboſe, riſing up into a — rang 
middle, as in the pearch, bream, and many other fi 
conlidered tranſverſly, it is either flat, as in the 
vex, as in moſt other fiſhes; or finally, it is formed 
ſubacute angle, as in the pagrus and ſome others. ro a 
the oonſideration of the back, the ichthyologiſts general] 5 
ſcend to the ſides: theſe alſo are the ſubject of * 
racters and diſtinctions, as they are in the different fiſh 2 
or leſs flat, or more or leſs convex, The breaſt and 2 
follow theſe in deſcription, and their principal A 
their being convex, as in the petromyzon, the eel, Cc. or "4 
as in the pike, the bream, and many others; or Gall 
raiſed or pointed, with a ridge or acute angle, as in 2 
clupeæ. "There is alſo another ſingularity, which is chat! 
ſome the belly and breaſt are flat, but the lower part of th 
belly, . = and the anus, is contracted 
into a : this is ſeen in * 
— — en 
8 : _ given by ſome to the up. 
um * indw called 
See the article — rvnne. i e 

DORY DREPANON. See the article DR EPA NON. 

DORT PHORT, an appellation given to the life- guard - men of 
the Roman emperors. They were held in ſuch high eſtima- 
tion, as frequently to have the command of armies conferred 
on them. 

It was uſual alſo for chief commanders to have their Dorypha- 
ri, or life-guard, to attend them, Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
DOSENS, ſtreight cloths made in Devonſhire, and ſo called in 

Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. 5. See DowskIx Es. 

DOSSER, a ſort of basket to be carried on the ſhoulders cf 
men. It is uſed in carrying the overplus earth from one part 
of a fortification to another, where it is wanted. There are 
likewiſe ſmall carts and wheel-barrows for the fame uſe, Gui. 
let. Gent. Dict. in voc. 

DOSSIL, in ſurgery, is lint made into a cylindric form, or re- 
ſembling the ſhape of dates or olive-ftones. Dofſils are ſome- 
times ſecured by a thread tied round their middle. Hei, Sur- 


WE Introd. F. 53. | 

r (Cycl.)—DoTE Affignanda, in law, a writ that lay for 2 

widow, where it was found by office, that the king's tenant 

was ſeized of tenements in fee, or fee- tail, at the day of his 
death; and that he held of the king in chief, &c, in which 
caſe, the widow came into the Chancery, and there made 
oath, that ſhe would not marry without the king's leave, 

Anno 15. _ 4 And hereupon ſhe had this writ to 

the eſcheator ; which fee Reg. of writs, fol. 297. and 

Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 263. 

Theſe widows are called the king's widows. 

Dor ande nihil habet, in law, a writ of dower that lies for the 
widow againſt the tenant, who bought land of her husband in 
his lifetime, whereof he was ſolely ſeized in Fee - ſimple or 
Fee-tail, in ſuch fort, as the iſſue of them both might have 
inherited. tz. Nat. Br. fol. 147. | 

Dori Admenſuratione. See ADMEASUREMENT, Cycl. and Reg, 
of Writs, fol. 17 T. : 

DOTTERELL, in zoology, the name by which the mainel- 
lus is commonly known in moſt parts of England, See Mar 
NE LLUS. 

DOTTO, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome authors 0 
a ſpecies of the emerald, which was of a good green, but n 
clear or fine. . 

DOUBLE (cc) Dou sx, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid 0 
double his reins, when he leaps ſeveral times together to throw 
the rider. Thus we ſay, this Ramingue doubles his reins, 
makes Pontlevis. See RAMINGUE and PoNTLEVIS. 

DovsLe Caft, in husbandry, a term uſed by the farmen for 
that method of ſowing that does not difpenſe the neceſſr] 
quantity of ſeed for a piece of land at one bout, but requ® 
the going over it every where twice in a place. Plt.Oxf.p.25!: 

DovusBLe Horizontal Dial, one with a double gnomon, 
one points out the hour on the outward: circle, and the = 
ſhews the hour on the ſtereographic projection drawn up 
This dial finds the meridian, hour, the ſun's place, © 
—_ _ and many other propoſitions of the globe. 

AL, Cy : * 

Doug Dancette, in heraldry. See DANCETTE, Cyck * 

Dou ks, in our ſtatutes, ſignify as much as letters patent, 
ing a Tk word made of the Latin diploma. Anno 14 

6. c. 6. | 2h 

DOVE, in zoology. See CorumBa. 

Ring-Dove. See the article RinG-Dove. + Maſflew 

DOVELLA, in ichthyology, a name given by the be jul 

- to the fiſh called the donzellina : by _ * Ne hf ; 
or julis of authors; and, according to the Artedan 

is 1 ſpecies of the labrus. Tins Saber diſtinguiſhes it 13 
name of the labrus of variegated colours, with two large 

in the upper jaw. Sec Laprvus. ind of pun: 

DOULEIA, AA, among the Athenians, 2 kind andi d 
ment by which the criminal was reduced into the Arun © 
a ſlave, It was never inflicted upon any but the Tour 


\ 
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and freed ſervants. Pott. Archæol. Græc. 1. t. e. 25. 


journers X 
T. 1. p. 130. a n 
4 Dzat, in our old writers, are uſed to ſignify a 
Dane“ The word comes from the Saxon dal, i. e. diviſio, 
— that from dælan, dividere; whence our Englith word 
dealing is formed. 


In this ſenſe it is that the ſtones laid to the boundaries of 
are called Dowle/tones. 

DOWSEINES, a fort 7 kerſeys made in Devonſhire, in length 
twelve yards; whence alſo their name, which is otherwiſe 
writ doſens, dozens, or dozems. 

DOZEIN, Decenna. In the ſtatute for view of frank-pledge, 

made 18 Edw. 2, one of the articles for ſtewards in their 

lets to enquire of, is, if all the Dozeins be in the aflize of 
our Lord the king, and which not, and who received them, 

Art. 3. See DECINERS. ; 

Doze1v is alſo uied for a fort of Devonſhire kerſeys. Anno 5 

and 6 Edw. 6. c. 6. See DowsEines. 

DOZELLINA, in zovlogy, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the muſtela of the common ſpecies, which we in 
Engliſh term the Sea Loche, and Whiſtle-fiſh. Willughby's 
Hiſt. Piſc. p. 121. ti 

DRABLER, in the ſea language, a ſmall ſail in a ſhip, which 
is the ſame to a bonnet, that a bonnet is to a courſe, and is 
only uſed when the courſe and. bonnet are too ſhoal to cloath 
the maſt. See BonneT and COURSE. 

DRABS, in the Engliſh ſalt works, a name given to a fort of 
wooden caſes into which the ſalt is put, as ſoon as it is taken 
out of the boiling pan. Theſe are partitions like ſtalls made 
for horſes, they are lined on three fides and at the bottom 
with boards, and at the front have a ſliding board to put in 
or take out occaſionally, Their bottoms are made ſhelving, 
being higheſt at the backſide, and gradually inclining forwards ; 
by which means the ſaline liquor that remains mixed with the 
flt*eafily drains out from it, and the falt in three or four 
days becomes ſufficiently dry, and is then taken out and laid 
up in large heaps for ſale, In ſome places they uſe cribs in- 
ſtead of the Drabs. See CR1Bs. 

DRACO Marinus, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the cucu- 
lus kind, known in England by the name of the weaver. It 
is a very long bodied filh, ſomewhat flat, with a crooked 
belly and ſtrait back. The ſides are variegated with browniſh 
and yellow lines running obliquely from the back to the bel- 
ly, and leaning toward the tail. The coverings of the gills 
are yellow, and the belly is white. Its ſcales are very ſmall 
and thin, and its head is of a moderate ſize, ſomewhat flat- 
ted, and ſinking into a hollow between the eyes. The eyes 
are placed very near one another, and ſtand nearer the end 
of the ſnout than in any other fiſh of the ſcaly kind. The 
mouth is very large, and the lower jaw is longer than the 
upper ; both the jaws are furniſhed with teeth, and the head is 
full of tubercles. It has two fins on the back: the foremoſt 
of theſe is very ſhort, and the other very long, The foremoſt 
of theſe fins have ſeveral prickly points, and theſe are ſaid to 
inflict a fort of poiſonous wound. Its tail is but lightly fork- 
ed, and is bluiſh in colour. Its fleſh is delicate, and it grows 
in ſome ſeas to twelve, or even eighteen” inches in length. 
The fiſhermen are much afraid of its pricking them, and al- 

ways as ſoon as they have caught it, cut off the back fin. Ge/- 

ner de aquat. p. 89. 6p: 

Daaco Plans, in natural hiſtory, ' a name given by ſome 
people to one of the flying lizards. Others have applied the 
lame term to a very different ſubject, expreſſing by it a fort of 
nis fatuus'very common in this iſland, and others of the more 

northern countries; which is much redder, larger, and more ter- 
ridle than our common lambent fires, or will in the wiſps, as 
our country people expreſs them. This ſort of exhalation is 
principally ſeen on the borders of rivers, and in marſby pla- 


dances about the ſurface in an agreeable manner; and if peo- 
80 up to it, will ſtick to their hands or cloaths without 
burning, or doing them any injury. They are more com- 
mon in the ſummer 8 than in the winter, and are 
more frequently ſeen in thick weather than in clear. 
\COCEPHALON, Dragons Head, in botany, the name 
2 genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The 
< r conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind, and 
upper lip which is galeated, and the lower which is divi- 
— into three ſegments, reſemble in ſome ſort the head of a 
| 8 The piſtil ariſes from the cup of the flower, and is 
fou in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of it; the 
— 9 which ſurround this, ripen into ſo many ſeeds, 
— 8 for. See Tab. 1, of Bo- 
5 $ 4. a. 
= only known ſpecies of this is the American Dracecepha- 
digital, J By Which bas been called by others a ſpecies of 
Dag —— foxylove: © Tourn, Inſt. p. 181. | 
—— NTEAS,'a name given by Neophytus, and ſome'6thers 
er Greek writers, to two plants diſtinguiſhed by the 
8 why tho great and the little kinds. The great Draor- 
plant we call dragons a, and the fmall Dratontaas is 


N ; , 
SUPPL, 9 MO the roots of ome ſpecies of 


ces, and (ſeldom riſes very high from the ground, but plays and | 


DRACON [UIUM. The Greeks, from whom the botanical 
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the ſmall Draconteas were eatable, which we alſo know to be 
true at this time ; for though with us the juice of this plant is 
fiety and corroſive, yet we know that there are eſculent arums 
in other parts of the world. The Greek writers, from the 


earlieſt times we have accounts of, were not ignorant of this ; 
and T heophraſtus in particular has deſcribed an eſculent rooted 


arum under the name of arum edodimum. [*See DR acunNCULUS., 
DRACONTHEMA, a name uſed by ſome of the old writers in 


medicine for what we call /anguis draconis, or dragon's blood, 
a red vegetable refin. 


DRACONTIA, or Dx AON TIA Lapis, in natural hiſtory, 


a name given by authors to a roundiſh br oval pellucid 
ſtone, which ſeems no other than a cryſtal cut into that form, 
and poliſhed by the ſavage inhabitants of ſeveral nations before 
the ve conqueſts, and intended to be worn as ornaments. 
Authors tell a number of idle and fabulous ſtories about this 
ſtone, imagining it to be naturally of this figure and poliſh, 
and to be found in the head of a dragon. Pliny; Solinus, and 
many other authors, give us ridiculous and idle accounts of the 
manner of taking this ſtone out of the creature's head, which, 
they ſay, muſt be done while it is yet not quite dead; and ſup- 
poſe it to have great virtues againſt the bites of ſerpents and other 
venomous beaſts. They are not indeed all agreed about the ſpe- 
cies of the ſtone; Ficinus deſcribing an aſtroites under this 
name, and others ſome other coloured ſtone; but the gene- 
rality of writers, eſpecially the old ones, make it colourleſs 
and pellucid. | 
writers 
have taken this name, never uſed it ſingly as the denomination 
of a plant, but only as an adjeQive expreſſing ſome peculiari- 
ty in which that plant differed from ſome others of the ſame 
ſpecies. Thus the plant which we now call ſimply Draconti- 
um, was called by the Greeks Arum Dracontium, that is, the 
arum with ſtalks ſpotted like dragons or ſnakes skins; and the 
plant we call dracunculus or tarragon had the fame epithet - 
from its fiery heat. 

LI, Cycl.) a name uſed by authors for a ſort of 
long and flender worms, which breed in the muſcular fleſh of 
the arms, legs, &c. and from their being more frequent in 
ſome parts of Guinea than elſew here, are called by many Guinea 
worms. They have been long known in the world ; and Plu- 
tarch quotes Agathercidas for an account of theſe animals, 
which, he ſays, the people about the red ſea were at a certain 
time very much afflicted with. Plutarch tells us that they 
thruſt out their heads through the skin, and on being hurt 
draw them in again, and cauſe an intolerable pain and anflam« ' 
mation. Theſe worms principally affect children, and their 
origin is not unlike that of the worms in the inteſtines. While 
they move about, they create no trouble; but when they fix 
their reſidence, the place about them ſuppurates, and then be- 
ing uneaſy they thruſt out their heads; and if they are broken 
in attempting to draw them out, the conſequence is very bad. 
They may ſometimes be manifeſtly ſeen to move. They are 
no where ſo frequent as on the gold coaſt in Guinea about A- 
namaboe and Cormantyn. The worm is white, round, long, 
and uniform, very much reſembling a piece of white round 
tape or bobbin, It is lodged between the inteſtines of the 


- membranes and muſcles, where it inſinuates itſelf to a prodi/ 


head, a ſwelling 


gious length, ſometimes exceeding five ells. It occaſions /no 
great pain in the beginning ; but when it is about to ſhow its 

and inflammation appear on the part, which 
is uſually the ankle, or ſome part of the leg or thigg. 
The countries where this creature is thus produced are 
hot, and ſubject to great droughts, and the inhabitants make 
uſe of ſtagnating and corrupted water, in which it is probable 
the ova of theſe animals lie: the white people and negroes 


who drink this water are equally ſubje& to theſe worms, 


the rate of an inch or two in a day, till they b 
| have wound it all out. If it be wound too haſtily, it is apt to 


The ſurgeons ſeldom attempt to extract this worm by incifi- 
on, but when the tumor appears, they endeavour to bring 
it to a ſuppuration as ſoon as they can; and when they have 
broke the ſwelling, and the head of the worm appears, they 
faſten it to a ſtick, and continue gradually winding it round at 
this means 


break in the operation; and if it does, the end is not eaſily 


| ſmall fiſh, of about a hand's breadth long, and 
little larger, It is of a long and rounded body, and of a 


DRACUNCULUS, in zoology, the 


recovered again; and if not, there are abſceſſes formed, not 


only at the place where it breaks, but all along the whole 


winding of the muſcles where the dead worm remains; ſo that 


often from one worm thus broken, there are produced a num- - 


ber of obſtinate ulcers in different parts. When the worm 


has not been broken, the ulcer out of which it was extracted ©  __........; 
| heals eaſily, and there is no farther trouble about it. Town's | 


Diſeaſes of the Weſt Indies, p. 561. 


ULUS, in.zoology, the name of. a ſea-fiſh, called” 
by Bellonius and Geſner, a kind of the exoctbtus. It is a 
— — 
greeniſh or olive colour on the back, and white on the bell A 


® © 


and is marked on the ſides with a great number of bluiſh, 


| , 


White, and very light ſmall ſpots. 
head below the eyes, it has alk 


——— 
eyes are large, and ſtand very cloſe together, and CE 
£96 very. 
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very wide; the upper jaw is a little longer than the under, 
aud bothi are furniſhed with very ſmall teeth. The apertures 
ol the gills are only two ſmall holes near the upper part of the 
head, It has two pair of fins on the belly, and two fins on 
the back, the one placed toward the head, and the other a 
little lower. Both are ſituated in a kind of furrow, and the 
hinder is very high, and beautifully ſpotted with black and 
white, and has its ribs running to a vaſt length beyond its 
edge. The tail is very long, and not forked, It is common 
in the Mediterranean and other ſeas, and is brought to market 
among other ſmall fiſh at Rome, and in other plates. See 
Tab. of Fiſhes, No 17. Ray's Ichthyograph. p. 136. 
DaacuncuLus, Dragons, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the flower and fruit of which wholly agree with thoſe 
of arum ; but the leaves are divided into ſeveral deep ſegments. 
The ſpecies of Dragons enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 
1. The common Dragons, 2. The common Dragons with 
leaves variegated with yellow. 3. The common Dragons with 
leaves variegated with white. 4. The great Indian late flow- 
ering Dragons with ſtalks not ſpotted. 5. The leſſer Indian 
Dragens with plain ſtalks. 6. The great Ceyloneſe Dragons 
with rough ſtalks variegated with green and yellow. 7. The 
great Ceyloneſe Dragons with rough ſtalks, green variegated 
with white. 8. The great purple ſtalked American Dragons, 
with roots like thoſe of the cyclamen. 9. The polypody- 
leaved prickly Dragons of Ceylon, with a creeping root. 
10. The ſmooth Ceyloneſe Dragons with green and white 


ſtalks. 11. The great Ceyloneſe Dragons with a trifid ſtalk. | 


12. The climbing American Dragons. 13. The climbing A- 
merican Dragons, with triſoliate and auriculated leaves. 
- 14. The dwarf American trifoliate Dragons. 15. The colo- 
caſia-like American Dragons with jagged leaves. 16. The 
low American Dragons with a white flower and white fruit. 
17. The American Dragons with an extremely long, green 


- piſtil. 18. The five-leaved Indian Dragens. 19. The Indian | 


Dragons with trifid leaves. Journ. Init. p. 160. See the 
the article SE RYRENTARIA, Cycl. 

All the ſpecies are propagated by parting their knobby roots, 
which when they have ſtood undiſturbed for three years will 
afford a great number of off- ſets. Theſe are to be taken off 
and planted in autumn ſoon after the green leaves decay; ſor 
if they are removed after they have taken freſh root and began 
to ſhoot, they ſeldom produce flowers the ſucceeding ſummer ; 
or if they do, they are very weak: they will thrive in almoſt 
any ſoil and ſituation. | 

DrRAcUNCULUs, Dragens or Tarragon, an eſculent garden herb. 
The latter name has moſt univerſally obtained for this plant 
in England, the other being the ual Engliſh name of the 

t dracontium. Some of the antients have ſhewn their great 
ignorance in natural philoſophy, by ſuppoſing the Dracunculus 
not to be an original ſpecies of plant, but to be raiſed at plea- 
ſure out of two other plants, by ſowing the ſeeds of the com- 
mon flax in the roots of an onion, | 

DRAGMA, in pharmacy, a name uſed by the antients for a 
handful of any herb or other medicine. 

DRAGMIS, in. pharmacy, a word uſed by the antients to ſigni- 
fy a pugil, or as much of any thing as can be taken up at a 
pinch, between the thumb and two fingers. 

DRAGON-Beam:, in architecture, are two ſtrong braces or 
firuts, which ſtand under a breaſt ſummer, and meet in an 
angle on the ſhoulder of the king-piece. | 

Dracon-Fly. See LiBELLA. 

Dracon-Shell, in natural hiftory, a name given by people 
curious in ſhells to a ſpecies of concamerated patella or limpet. 
This has its top very much bent, and is of an aſh-colour on the 
outſide, but of an elegant and bright fleſh-colour within. This 
has been found ſticking on the back of a tortoiſe, as the com- 
mon limpets do on the ſides of rocks: and ſome have been 
found affixed to large ſhells of the pinna marina brought from 
the Eaſt Indies at different times. Hiſt. Nat, Eclacic. part 2. 

243. App 

n in botany, &c. ſee DR Acuxcu tus. f 


DRAGOON, (Cyci.) in ornithology, the name of a ſmall kind of 


carrier-pidgeon, called columba tabellaria minima by Moore. It 
is a baſtard breed between the two ſpecies of pidgeons called the 
horſeman and the tumbler. They are very good breeders, and 

are lighter thzn the horſeman, they are ſuppoſed more 


as 
expeditious in flight for a few miles, but the horſeman outdoes 


them at greater lengths. Moore's Columb. p. 32. | 
DRAGS, in the ſea language, is uſed for whatever hangs over 
the ſhip in the ſea, as 
when towed, or whatever elſe that, after this manner, may 
hinder the ſhip's way when ſhe fails. 


DRAINS, a name given in the fen countries to certain large 


cuts or ditches, of twenty, thirty, nay ſometimes forty foot 
wide, carried through the marſhy ground to ſome river, or 


other place capable of diſcharging the water they carry out of 


the fen lands. Moſt of theſe drains are made in our fen coun- 
tries by a body of men called The Undertakers, whoſe reward 
is one third of the ground they drain. They erect fluices alſo 
at a great expence, often not leſs than two thouſand pounds 


* 


\ 
\ 


irts, coats, or the like: and boats 
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each, Yet theſe, with all the care they employ in er. 
them, are ſubject to be blown up by the vaſt weight n 
that lies upon them when the lands ar eg 
po are overflown, 80 
theſe ſluices have two or more pair of doors, of ix, «; * 
ten foot high, which ſhut when the water in the * ” 
higher than in the Drams, by the weight and force of "yp . 
ſo, à contra, throw out a body of eight foot ſquare of Wate pA 
about ſix or ſeven hours during the ebb. The real uſe of 1 r 
Drains is very evident from the preſent ſtate of the lang _ 
they are cut, and that of it before. In Cambden's U N 
all this was bog, and now it is all firm land. The = 
about Crowland was in that author's time ſo ſoft, that * 
not paſſable by carriages; and thus grew a witticiſm upon y 
that all the carts that entered this town were caſed on 1 
wheels with ſilver: but this is now ſo firm ground, that 0 
riages of any kind paſs over it. The duck ponds uſed wh 
called the fen corn fields, and they now are ſuch in real 
their bottoms being dry, and producing oats, and rape ſeed 
cole ſeed with great increaſe, Philof. Tranſ. Ne 223. 

DRANK, a name given by our farmers to the great wild oa, 
Theſe are often very troubleſome'to the plowed lands, eſpeci. 
ally after wet ſeaſons and much froſt, Many to deſtroy this 
weed ſow the land with black oats, which being ripe much 
ſooner than the ſeeds of this plant, are cut down before it can 
ſow itſelf for another year; eſpecially if they are cut a litik 
the earlier, which will do them no harm, if they be (uffered 
to lie a while upon the ground afterwards for the grain to ſuel 
before they are carried in. But, in general, when ployed 
lands begin to run to theſe weeds and thiſtles, it is a token to 
the farmer that it is time to fallow them, or elſe to ſow then 
with * 5 and make paſtures of them. The ſowing bean 
upon a land ſubject to theſe weeds is alſo a good method, be- 
cauſe the farmer may ſend in his ſheep when they are about 
three inches high, which will eat way Drank, and all the 
other weeds, and will not hurt the beans. The general me- 
thod is to put twenty ſheep to an acre ; but they muſt be pu 
in only in dry weather, and not left too long. Mortimer 
Husband. p. 318. Py 

DRAPERY Painter. See PainTER. 

DRAUGHT (Cycl.) - Da Au nr Compaſſes, thoſe provided = 
with ſeveral moveable points, to draw fine Draugbts in archi- 
tecture, &c, See the article ComPass, Cycl. | 

DzavucnrT-FHeeks, are large hooks of iron fixed on the checks 
of a cannon carriage, two on each ſide, one near the trunni- 
on-hole, and the other at the train, and are called the fore 
and hind Draught-hooks. Large guns have Draigbt- bal ne 
the middle tranſum, to which are fixed the chains, which 
ſerve to eaſe the ſhafts of the limbers on a march. The fore 
and hind hooks are uſed for drawing a gun backwards or for- 
wards by men with ſtrong ropes, called Draught-ropes, fixed 
to theſe hooks, Guillet. 

DrxaucaT-Horſe, in farming, a fort of coarſe made hork de. 
ſtined for the ſervice of the cart or plough. In the choice d 
theſe horſes for what is called the low Draught, they are tobe 
choſen of an ordinary height, for otherwiſe when put into the 

cart one draws unequally with the other, and the tall ons 
hang upon the low ones. The Draught-hor/e ſhould be lay: 
bodied and ſtrong loined, and of ſuch a dilpoſition, as rath 
to be too dull than too brisk, and rather to crave the wh? 
than to draw more than is needful, Mares are the fit 
this uſe for the farmer, as they will be kept cheap, and mt 
only do the work, but be kept breeding, and give 2 yearly in 
creaſe of a foal, of the ſame kind, and fit to be bred to le 

ſame purpoſes. They ſhould have a good head, neck, 1 
and ſhoulders; ſor the reſt of the ' wa it is not of mu 
conſequence. | Only for breeding the mare ſhould have 4 large 
belly, for the more room a ſoal has in the dam, the bm 
proportioned it will be. Draught-horſes ſhould be always keP 
to chat employ. Some put them to the ſaddle on occalion, 

it does them great harm, alters their pace, and ſpoils _ 

l.bour. The Draught-horſe ought to have a large broad 

becauſe horſes of this ſhaped head are leſs ſubject than nd 

to diſeaſes of the eyes. The ears ſhould be ſmall, m_ 

upright ; the noſtrils large and open, that he may breat _ 

the more freedom. A horſe with a full and bold ehe 4 

promiſes well. On the other hand, a ſunk eye and an gurl 

ted brow are very bad ſigns. The horſe is eſteemed which 
for this purpoſe alſo; that has a large and round buttock, 

neither ſinks down nor cuts. He muſt have a firm . 

tail, and the dock muſt be thick and well furniſhed wit thou 

and placed neither very high nor very low. The 2 ol the 
be rather flat and broad than round. The round 11 ſoon 
leg being a fault in a horſe deſtined to labour 5 gel 
ruin him. As to the hinder legs, the thighs * Ken tht 
and long, and the whole muſcle which ſhews file thing 

outſide of the thigh ſhould be large and very thick. * 

is ſo eſſential to the health of theſe ſerviceable K cleaty 

' cleanlineſs: if they are fed ever ſo well, and not 1 

they will be ſubject to numerous diſeaſes. be up w. 
The ſervant who has the care of them ought to Gl, TV 


ö 
or 


—_ 


— 


early, and to clean the racks and mangers from al i 


*** R l „ 2 


f them ought to be carefully performed every 
2 2 not in . ſtable, ſor the duſt to fall upon the 
other horſes, as it is too often done. After the horſes are duſt- 
ed, they ſhould daily twiſt a whiſp of ſtraw hard up, and wet- 
a it in water, rub the legs, ſhoulders and body with it. Ma- 

of the diſeaſes of Draught-Horſes, which are not owing to 
A gineß are owing to bad water; ſuch as are too raw, too 
mudd or too cold, being all improper. If there be any running 
_— the neighbourhood, they ſhould always be had to 
that to water, every day in ſummer, but in winter, well- 
water is warmiſh, and is better for them. If there be a ne- 
ceſſity of giving them well-water in ſummer, it muſt be drawn: 
up ſome hours before the time, and expoſed to the ſun- 
— in tubs or troughs; marſh-water or that of lowland 
ditches is worſt of all, When the labouring horſe has drank 
his water, he ſhould have his oats given him, and theſe ſhould 
be carefully ſifted, and the manger duſted firſt. Tt is a com- 
mon practice as ſoon as a horſe is come in from his work, to 
rub down the legs with a hard whiſp of hay, but the beſt 
judges of horſes, abſolutely condemn this, and obſerve, that 
this rubbing of the legs after hard labour, brings down hu- 
mours into them, and makes them (tiff. 
The rubbing itſelf is wholeſome, but the doing it when the 
creature is hot is the miſchief ; while a horſe is in a ſweat it 
is a great relief and refreſhment to him to have his body rub- 
bed down, but when he is cool is the proper time to rub his 
The racks are to be well ſupplied with hay, and the 
horſes ſhould be left to reſt and eat, about two hours, and 
then led to water ; after this their oats ſhould be given them, 
and they ſhould then go to work again. 
In the evening when the labour of the day is over, the firſt 
thing to be done, is to examine the feet, and ſee if any thing 
is amiſs about the ſhoes, and what earth or gravel is lodged 
in the foot, between the ſhoe and the ſole, is to be picked out 
with a knife, and ſome freſh cow-dung put in its place, which 
will cool and refreſh the part. 
A very material thing for the preſervation of all ſorts of cattle, 
but of none ſo much as Dranught-Horſes, is freſh and clean 
litter; this is a thing too often neglected in the care of theſe 
creatures, and many even negle& the cleaning away the old 
litter on purpoſe, leaving it there to imbibe more moiſture, 
that it may be the better manure for the land. It is true, 
that by this the dung is enriched and will go farther, but the 
benefit they reap from this, is nothing in compariſon of the 
_ they do the horſe in the mean time; _ = heat 
is gives his feet, is alone enough to ruin him. owner 
often finds the effect of this, — knowing the cauſe; 
the horſe becomes tender ſooted and weakly, and is unable to 
do his buſineſs, though fed in the beſt manner that can be; 
5 dung in this caſe is left under him that there may be ſome 
vantage from his feeding, and the diſtemper is increaſed 
— &y Cong relieved, tl in the end the horſe is generally 
rendered uſe ; 
DRAWING a ca, among bowlers. See Bow LinG. 
DREAMS—According to Holfius every dream takes its riſe from 
ſome ſenſation, and is continued by the ſucceſſion of phan- 
taſms in the mind, His reaſons are, that when we dream 
we imagine ſomething, or the mind produces phantaſms ; but 
no phantaſm can ariſe in the mind, without a previous ſen- 
2 * neither can a dream ariſe without ſome previous 
nation. He obſerves farther, that tho' it be certain à pri- 
ri, from the nature of the imagination, that dreams Ley 
, in by ſome ſenſation, yet that it is not eaſy to confirm this 
y experience; it being often difficult to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
flight ſenſations, which * riſe to dreams from — or 
of imagination. Yet this is not impoſſible in ſome 
A DO och — Lee to give riſe to a 
. T, 
it often happens in uneaſy and painful ſenſations. 


Mol. Phy- 
Dol. empir. 5. 12. OP 


The ſeries of phantaſms, or . of imagination which con- 


ſtitute a Dream, ſeem to be ſufficiently accounted for, from 
w of imagination, or of aſſociation; tho' it may be ex- 


tremely difficult to aſſign the cauſe of every minute difference, | 


= only in different ſubjects, but in the ſame, at different 
** and in different circumſtances. We have an eſſay on 
is ſubject by M. Formey, in the Mem. de L' Acad. de Berlin. 
TIN 2. p. 316. He expreſsly adopts Wolfius's propoſition 
dovementioned ® that every dream begins by a ſenſation, and 
— by a ſeries of acts of imagination, or of phan- 
* ms! and that the cauſe of this ſeries is to be found in the 
Wof the imagination “. [* Pſychol. empir. F. 123, 
—— * — 2 ſomnium eſt, initium capere de- 
f gem ſenſationis, & continuari per legem imaginatio- 
a Wiff. Plychol. rational. 58327. 7 Th Ti & 
EM concludes thoſe Dreams to be ſupernatural, which 
he © not begin by ſenſation, or are not continued by the 
Al the imagination. ibid. F. 328, 329. mufgarn 
40 fen author has lately aſſerted, that aun dreams are prompt- 
— Parate immaterial bzings. He contends, that the phan- 
Fo Ir what is properly called the viſion, is not the work 


of the foul itſelf, and that it cannot be the effe A of mechani- 


put an end to it, as 


DREIT 
that is, jus poſſeſſrmis & jus dominii, Bracton lib. 4. c. 27. and 


cal cauſes; and therefore ſeems to conclude, they muſt be the 
work of ſeparate ſpirits acting on our minds; ard giving us 
ideas while we ſleep. We muſt refer to the Author of this 
extraordinary hypotheſis, for a farther account of it. See 
Eſſay on the phænomenon of dreaming; in the 2d vol. of the 
Enquiry into the nature of the human foul, 3d edit. Lond. 
1745. 


DRkAus, in medicine. — The phyſicians who have accurately 


examined the ſtate of their patients in every particular circum- 
ſtance, have not omitted at times, to enquire into their dreams 
in thoſe hours of fleep which their ill ſtate allows them, and 
partly from experience, partiy from reaſon and analogy have 
found, that there re many preſages of diſeaſes to come, and 
many indications of ſuch as are prefent, but unperceived, at 
leaſt not ſeen in their full extent, to be had from what the 
ſenſes ſufier in Dreams. Indeed if Dreams are different from 
what might be expected from the buſineſs of the day, or the 
turn of thought before, they may always be looked upon as 
ſigns of a more or leſs diſtempered ſtate of the body, and the 
true condition of that ſtate, may often be better learned from 
them, than from any other means. What has been obſerved 
by phyſicians in regard to the ptognoſticks from Drcarms, may 
be ſumm'd up in the following manner; to dream of fire in- 
dicates a redundance of yellow bile ; to dream of fogs or ſmoax 
indicates a predominancy of black bile ; to dream of ſeeing a 
fall of rain or ſnow, or a great quantity of ice, ſhews that 
there is a redundance of ohl m in the body; he who fancies 
himſelf converſant among ſtinks may be affured, that he har - 
bours ſome putrid matter in his body ; to have red things re- 
preſented before you in ſleep, denotes a redundance of blood; 
if the patient dreams of ſeeing the ſun, moon and ſtars, hurry 
on with prodigious ſwiſtneſs, it indicates an approaching deli- 
rium ; to dream of a turbid ſea, indicates diforders of the bel- 
ly; and to dream of ſeeing the earth overflowed with water, 
or of being immerged in a pond or river, indicates a redun- 
dance of watery humours in the body; to dream of ſeeing the 


earth burnt or parched up, is a ſign of great heat and dryneſs; 


the appearance of monſters and frightful enemies, indicates 
deliriums in diſeaſes; and to dream often of being thrown 
down from ſome very high place, threatens an approaching 
vertigo, or ſome other diforder of the head, as an epileplys 
apoplexy, or the like. Theſe and a great many others are 

obſervations of Hippocrates on the dreams of his patients. 


From thoſe and from ſome farther aſſiſtances, Lomnius has 


carried the ſubject to a very great length, and ou many 


rules of judging from them. i Med. Obſ. But quære, 
how true. | 


DREGS of Oil, a name given by the people who trade in oil, 


to that coarſe and thick part of it, which ſubſides to the bot- 
tom of the veſſels in which great quantities of it are kept. 
This is not fit for the common uſes of the clear oil at the top, 
but there are ſeveral purpoſes to which it ſerves very well. 
Great quantities of theſe lees or Dregs of common oil are uſed 
by the foapboilers, principally in making the common ſoft 
ſoap. The leather - dreſſers alſo uſe it in conſiderable quantities 
to ſoften the hides they are employed to ptepare for the ſeveral 
artificers who uſe them. Some of theſe Dregs are alſo uſed 
in the making of flambeaux, which inſtead of being made of 
yellow wax as pretended, are uſually compoſed of pitch, roſin 
and this oil, mixed in ſuch a proportiofi as to make a maſs 
of a proper hardneſs and conſiſtence. People who uſe preſſes, 
and other works in which there are many ſcrews, ſometimes. 
buy this to greaſe their ſcrews, inſtead of ſoap or ſuet. Theſe 
are the uſes mentioned by Savary ; but beſide theſe we have 
in England another manufacture, which conſumes a greater 
quantity, then all theſe put together, This is the making ſper- 
ma ceti, ſome perſons among us have found the art of making 
this out of the fæces of oil, and will give an oilman at any 
time as much clear oil in exchange for theſe dregs, as they 
are in quantity. All the other 'uſes of theſe dregs leave the 


trader at a great loſs; and as Savary obſerves, the more faxces 


the oil contains, the greater is the loſs to the buyer ; but with 
us, this is rendered equal, and there is no loſs in it. 

All forts of oil produce more or leſs faces and Dregs, but of 
all others, the whale oil is obſerved to produce the largeſt 
quantity, and the nut oil the leaſt, Savarys Dia. Comm. 
REIT, in our old writers, ſignifies a double right, 


lib. 4. tra 


4+ c. 4. and lib. 5. tract. 3. c. 5. Coke on Littl. 
fol. 266. * 5 mY 


DRENGAGE, - Drengagium, vel ſervitium Drengagii, in our 


old writers, the tenure by which the Drenches held their lands; 
concerning which, ſee Term. Trin. 21 Edw. 3- Ebor. and 
Northum. Rot. 191, Netandum eſt, eos omnes eorumve ante- 


|  cefſores, qui « Drengorum claſſe erant, vel per Drengagium te- 


nere, ſug incoluiſſe patrimmia ante aduentum Normannorum. 


Spelm. Gloſſ. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. Drenches. 


DREPANON, ApiTerey, among the Greeks, an engine of 


iron crooked like a ſickle and fixed to the top of a long pole. 
It was uſed in cutting aſunder the cords of the fail yards, in or- 
der to 'difable the ſhip by letting fall the fails, and was other- 
wiſe called Dorydrepanon. Potter Atchæol. T. 2. te $445: ; 

DRESING 


* 


. DRESSING of ores ; the preparing them as they come rough 
from the mine, for the working by fire. This is done ſeveral 
ways in different countries, and In reſpect to the different ores 


of the metals; in Devonſhire we have a very eaſy method, 
which is ſo expeditious, and ſo good for all the purpoſes, that 


* 


it is worthy copying in other places, After the ore is dug, 
it is toſſed up by hand from ſhamble to ſhamble by the ſhovel- 
men in the mine; and drawn up in buckets by a wynch at the 
top of the ſhaft. As ſoon as the whole quantity for one dreſſing 
is brought up, the large ſtones are broken, and the whole is 
then carried to the mills, where one horſe turns a wheel that 
moves the machines for poudering a great quantity of it; theſe 
are called the ſtamping. or knocking mills. The ore is un- 
loaded at the head of the paſs or entrance into theſe mills ; this 
paſs is made of two or three bottom boards and two fide boards, 
in form of a hollow trough, and ſtands in a ſlanting direction. 
The ore by its own weight is carried down this trough, and 
lodges itſelf in the coffer. The coffer is a long ſquare box 
made of the firmeſt timber, and of three feet long, and a foot 
and half broad; the ore is not ſuffered to fall into this all at 
once, but is ſtopped over the mouth of the trough by a croſs 
board, where a cock turns in a quantity of water at the ſame 
time, which waſhes down juſt as much of the ore with it in- 
to the trough, as there ought to be. In this coffer there are 
three lifters placed between two ſtrong board leaves, having 
two braces or thwart pieces on each fide to keep them ſteady, 
as a frame with ſtamp heads. Theſe heads are of iron, and 
weigh about thirty or forty poundg a- piece, and ſerve to the 
breaking the lumps of ore in the coffer, 

Tue liſters are about eight foot long, and half a foot ſquare. 
They are always made of heart of oak, and have as many in- 
timbers or guiders between them; they are lifted up in order, 
by a double number of toppits, which are faſtened to as many 
arms paſting diametrically thro* the great beam, which is ei- 
ther turned by the wheel and horſe, or where there is con- 
veniency of water,. by an overſhot water-wheel on two boul- 
ſters. The tappets exactly but eaſily meet with the tongues, 
which are fo placed in the lifters, as that they eaſily ſlide from 

each other, and ſuffer the lifters to fall with great force on the 

ore in the trough. The frequent pounding of theſe ſoon reduces 

the large — into a fort of ſand, which is waſhed out of 
the trough by the continual current of the water from the 
cock thro' a braſs grate, which is placed at one end of the 

-  coffer between two iron bars. rd 

Tbe powdered ore is conveyed out of the trough into the 

* Iaunder, which is a trench cut in the floor of eight foot long, 

and ten foot over, this is ſtopped at the lower end with turf, 

ſo that the water is all ſuffered to. paſs away, and the powder 
of the ore is ſtopped. Thus the launder by degrees fills up 
with the dreſſed ore, and this is removed out with ſhovels as 
| occaſion requires. The launder is divided into three parts, 
the forehead, the middle, and the tail; that ore which lies in 
the forehead, that is, within a foot and half of the grate, is al- 


ways the richeſt and beſt, and is laid up in a heap by itſelf; | 
the middle and tail afford a poorer ore, and theſe are ſome- 
times laid up in ſeparate heaps ; ſometimes thrown. into one | 


heap together. | p | 
DR (Cycl.)— DRIFT, in mining, a paſſage cut out under 
the earth betwixt ſhaft and ſhaft, or turn and turn, or a paſſage 
or way wrought under the earth to the end of a meer of 
ground, or part of a meer. See Heoughton's Compl. Miner. 
in the Explan. of the Terme. bet 
DRILL, or DaIII-Box, a name giyen to an inſtrument uſed in 
the new method of horſehoing husbandry for ſowing the 
land. The Drill is the engine that plants the corn and other 
ſeeds in rows; it makes the channels and [ſows the ſeeds in 
them, and covers them with earth when ſown, and all this at 
the ſame time, and with great expedition. The principal 
Parts of the Drill are the ſeed-box, the hopper, the plow and 


its harrow, The ſeed-box is the chief of theſe, it meaſures or | 


rather numbers out the the ſeeds which it receives from the 
' hopper, and is for this purpoſe as an artificial hand, but it de- 
livers out the ſeed much more equally, than that can be done 


by a natural hand. The plow and hopper are drawn by a | 


horſe, and by theſe the ground is opened, and the ſeed is de- 
- polited in it; the harrow follows, and lightly rakes in the 
earth over them. When the ground is fine, and the ſeeds ſmall, 
a a hurdle with ſome prickly buſhes faſtened to its under part, 
will ſerve better than' the harrow. The whole apparatus for 


this method of ſowing, is finely deſcribed and illuſtrated with | 


9 by Tull in his Horſehoing Husbandry, to which we 
5 | | 

Dirt, in mechanics, a ſmall inſtrument for making ſuch holes 
as punches will not conveniently ſerve for. Drills are of va- 
rious ſizes, and are chiefly uſed by ſmiths and turners. Vid. 
Moxom. Mech. Exerc. p. 6. 234. WA os 
It is a very well known fact, that a Drill made of iron, has 
frequently not only a polarity, but fo ſtrong an attractive vir- 
tue of the magnetick kind, that it will ſuſpend a common 
' needle from its point. It is uſually ſuppoſed that a Drill ac 
quires this polarity by boring iron. But it is not only by bo- 
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ring of iron, that this power is obtained, but in th 
ing. As ſoon as one of them is finiſhed and 
point becomes a north pole before it has ever 
either in iron or any other materials, ſo that of the great 
bers of theſe inſtruments found in a ſhop, endued ws a 
power, it is to be ſuppoſed that more of them owe it to 
original make, than to any after uſe. All pieces of 4 > 
iron which in ſhape reſemble Drills, that is, which =D 
long and flender form, will- not only have this polarit * 
they will change it on being placed for ſome time in 0 = 
verted poſture, and that which was the oppoſite to the » - 
pole, by ſtanding downwards will be the north pole. Thi ke 
becn an old obſervation, but on a fair experiment, it doe; 
prove to be true in all things without exception, tho it 15 
in moſt particulars. The larger pieces of iron ſeem to be 
moſt eaſily influenced in their polarity, by changing their 
So — mw ſmall ones will ſometimes be tound to \ as 
poles, which no change of poſture will alter. Pf 
Tran\. No. 246. See — 5 * 
DRILLING, is popularly uſed for exerciſing of ſoldiers, 
The word is derived from the French Drille, which for: 
ee ignifes 
a raw ſoldier: Cale, miles exigui pretii, fays Le Clerc , wh 
derives Drille from the Hebrew chol, ſignify ic g all, or * 
As this derivation ſeems no ſmall paradox, we ſhall here in. 
ſert this learned Author's deduction. 19. From chol is formed 
the Greek i totus. 29. From sx is formed the Latin 
falus. 3-. From ſolus, comes ſelidus. 4. From ſelidus is derivet 
folidum, a piece of money. 59. From ſolidum comes folidarig, 
or a ſoldier receiving a ſolidum. 6*. From ſolidarius, ſoldarius 
is eaſily derived, and hence the French ſoudar. 7®, Fron 
ſeudar comes the diminutive ſoudrille. 89. From ſoudrill, the 
tranſition per aphæręſin to Drille is eaſy. This etymology is 
applauded by Menage; but he, as Le Clerc b obſerves, does not 
aſcend to the Hebrew ſpring ; in which the reader may perhaps 
think him judicious, * [a Le'Clerc, Diſſert. Etymol. ad Math, 
Martinii Lexicon. Philolog. b Id. ibid.] 
DRINK (Cycl.)—The firſt Drinks of mankind were certainly 
water and milk; but the love of luxury and debauchery fon 
introduced the art of preparing intoxicating and inebriating 
Drinks out of vegetables. The vine gave the firſt of 
theſe liquors; after this, wheat, barley, millet, oats, rice, 
apples, pears, and pomegranates ; and after theſe the juices 
, COdraineq from the pine, fycamore and ' maple were brought 
to this uſe; in latter times, roots, berries, and the pith of 
the ſugar cane, have been employed for the ſame purpoſs: 
honey alſo is at preſent in ſome repute, but before the uſe of 
the , other things here mentioned, the-vinous liquor made of 
honey and water was in the very higheſt eſtimation. The ben 
were natural purveyors, and their ſtores were one of the fil 
delicacies probably of the human race. It was very natural to 
attempt the meliorating ſo raw a drink as water, by an add- 
tion of this ſweet ſubſtance; and ſuch a mixture needing on- 
ly time for fermentation to become vinous, accident might 
oon lead to this diſcovery. Mead therefore may naturally be 
ſuppoſed to have been one of the firſt ſtrong liquors in uſe in 
the world, and among the very oldeſt writers among the 
Greeks we find it named as a thing well known. Home", 
Heſiod and Ariftophanes all give plain proofs of their having 
been acquainted with it; and Orpheus repreſents night cout 
ſelling Jupiter to make Saturn drunk with mead, and then 0 
dethrone and caſtrate him; The people who have ſtudied the 
human frame to moſt purpoſe, all agree, that amongſt the 
ſtrong Drinks, wine is the moſt pernicious ; and that 
water, milk, beer and cyder are greatly preferable to it, none 
of them bringing on the variety of diſorders, to which imm: 
derate wine drinkers are ſubject, ſuch as decay of ſight, ten- 
bling of the limbs, &c. „„ Yd 
Mr. Boyle mentions an acquaintance of his who uſed to 
but once. in ſeveral days, and that in no great quand J8 
ſweat freely, and had his urine in juſt quantity. "See 9 
Ab Nob 1. . 366 /%ĩ : 114 3 
DRINKLEAN, in our old writers, a ſcot- ale or contribution 
the tenants towards a potation, i. e. ale provided to —_ 
the, lord. or his ſte ward. In ſome records it is witten, 
VE- Balis, in ſhip building. See Bor rs, 8 
3 ip ing ſportſmen 7 an ind 
uſed in the taking pheaſant powts, in; the method called & 
ing. This inſtrument conſiſts only of a parcel of cer ©. | 
| by the basket-makers, which are made uf i 
a2 bundle, or fort of great whisk, and faſtened in 3 _ 
and to prevent their ſpreading too much at the points ate 


© very mak. 
hardened, 
been work 


* 


the ſportſman having fixed his nets, dri 
rde n.... taking ol 
DRIVING, amongſt ſportſmen, a term applied to an oped 
_ . young pheaſants, and ſome other birds in nets eye d 
| ure, The method of GEES is, 1 = 1 
| pheaſants are found, the ground all about is 

the finding of their principal haunts. "The induftriout Fr, 


* 


e 


D RO 


er will oon be able to make out ſome one of their paths, which 


ten in the manner of ſheep. tracks, only more ſlightly. 
ha one of theſe is found, the place is to be marked by ſet- 
ing up a ſtick with another tied to jts top like the hand of a 


toad poſt, marking out the place where the path ſeems to run 


examining the reſt of the ground thereabouts, having 

eh the ame direQtion, it is highly probable, that ſeveral 
more of the ſame ſort of tracks will be found all running the 
Game way. By one or other of theſe probably the ſportiman 
will be led to their haunt, which he will not mils knowing 
the nakedneſs and barrenneſs of the ground, and its being 
covered with the dung and feathers of the young birds. When 
this is found, the nets are to be placed near this ſpot looſe and 


; circularly, in ſuch a manner, that the under part being faſt- 


ned down to the ground, the upper may be a hollow, and 
give a paſſage to the young birds in, and entangle them when 
there, When the nets are fixed, the perſon muſt go to the 


- haunts and call them together by the artificial noife of the 


pheaſant-call, which is ſo like the real note of the pheaſant, 


- that the powts or young ones, will ſeldom fail being deceived 


by it. When they hear this and begin to anſwer it with their 


ing and piping ; the call is to be ſtopped, and a perſon is 
r* 2 . the wind with himſelf, as they always 
run with the wind. He is to have in his hand the inſtru- 
ment called by the ſportſmen a driver; which is no more 
than a parcel of thoſe long white ozier wands uſed by 
our basket makers, fixed in a handle, ſo that they may be 
conveniently managed, and tied round in two or three places 
with ozier bands or packthread to keep them from ſpreading 


too much. 


When the perſon who carries this inſtrument perceives that 


be is come pretty near ſome of the powts, he muſt ſoftly beat 


the buſhes with the driver, or only lightly draw it over 


- them; the little noiſe this makes will terrify theſe timorous 


creatures, and they will gather together in the track and run 


na little way forward, and then all ſtop and turn about; on 


this the perſon is to make the fame noiſe again, upon which 
they will run farther, and when they ſtop again, the fame 
noiſe will again ſend them forward. Whatever other powts 
are in the way will join the main body in this fright, and the 
whole will be driven in this manner, like a flock of ſheep, 
and by a little addreſs of the ſportſman be ſent into the nets ; fo 
that out of a whole eye, it often happens that not one is miſled, 
If in the fright the birds happen to run out of their track, 
and take a wrong way, then the driver is to make a raking 
noiſe with his inſtrument dragged along the ground, on that 
fide on which they are running ; this will amaze and terrify 
them ſo, that they will immediately ſtart back, and come 
into the beaten track that leads directly to the haunt. There 
are but two cautions neceſſary to the ſucceeding perfectly in 
this method of taking them: theſe are ſecreſy and patience. 
Whatever ſtops they make,or however tediouſly they move,the 
ſportſman who would make ſure of them, muſt bear with it; 
for over raſhneſs and hurrying will ſpoil all, and he muft 
content himſelf with terrifying them by the noiſe alone, 
keeping himſelf carefully out'of their ſight, for if they eſpy 
him, all the plan is diſconcerted, and they will no more 
move forwards, but will every one run a different way, and 
| hide under the roots of trees, and thick buſhes, and all the 
art in the world, will never bring them out again till night, 
when it will be too dark to watch them. 
RVING of wild fowl, is only practicable in the moulting 
time, which is in July and Auguſt; and is to be done by 
means of a ſpaniel, well trained to the purpoſe. The nets 
are to be ſet in creeks and narrow places, or, at their uſu- 
| Ul night retreats, and the dog is to put them up, and driving 
forward, they will be ſent immediately into the nets, 
not being able to fly away from the dog, from the want of 
their wing feathers. The people who live in the fenns, find 
great account in this practice, taking very great numbers of 
wild-ducks by it. They are uſually indeed poor and out of 
| at this time, but as they are always taken alive, and 
N any hurt, the people find it eaſy to fatten them with 
ſts livers, barley, paſte, ſcalded bran, and the like ; and 
will on this become in a very little time, fat and well 
taſted, excelling im flavour both the tame ducks commonly 
Pt in the yards, and the wild ducks in their natural 
> wen When the ſportſman takes the dog into places where 
p are not ſo frequent, he may hunt them ſingly, and the 
des alone will take them. | 
2 in metallurgy, is uſed by the refiners of ſilver, to 
1 the riſing up of copper from its ſurface in red fier 
„ When the lead that was added for the refining the 
— is burnt away, before the copper is gone from it, theſe 
ha appear very fiercely on the ſurface, They ſay on this 
went 1 = ape drives, _ 8 — till 
nder of the copper is conſumed, Phil. Tranſ. N. 142. 
Degel in husbandry, a name given by our farmers to a — 
A 8 plow. It is an upright piece of timber, run- 
. parallel with the hinder part of the plow, but be- 
Sing to the right ſide of the tail, as that does to the left. 


ground wriſt of t ; | ; 
Supe, Vor. 25 plow is faſtened to this, as alſo is 
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EarTH-BoarD, and Prow. | | 

DROFFAND or DRYFFAND, in our old writers, was a 
quit rent, or yearly payment made by ſome tenants to the 
king or their Jandlords, for driving their cattle through the 
mannor to fairs or markets, The word comes from the Sax- 
on Dyyfene, driven. 

DROIT (Cycl.)- DROIT ce. See Rxcro Clauſs, Cycl. 

DRoiT de Adveiyſen. See RecTo de Advocatione Ecclgſiæ, Cyd. 

DRoiT de dower. Sce REcTo Detis, Cycl. 

DkoiT patent, Sce RecTo patent, Cycl. 5 

DRro1T fur Diſclaimer. See Recto fur Diſclaimer, Cycl. 

DROMEDARY, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of camel 
which has only one bunch on its back, Its hairs are ſoft to 
the touch, and are ſhorter than thoſe of our oxen, except 
that there are ſome longer on the head, the throat and the 
top of the neck; and on the middle of the back, there 
are hairs of a foot long, and theſe tho' very ſoft and flexile, 
yet naturally ſtanding in an erect poſture, they make the moſt 
viſible part of the bunch. For when theſe are removed by the 
hand, the fleſh ſcarce appears more prominent, than that of 

the back of a hog, and there is not the leaſt fleſhy or callous 
excreſence there. 3 FIRES 
The head is ſmall in proportion to the body ; the upper lip is 
divided as in the hare ; the feet are not hoofed, but each termi- 
nated , two ſmall claws; the ſole of the foot is broad and 
very fleſhy, and ſeems foft to the touch, tho” the skin is very 
hard and callous ; the feet are indeed cloathed as it were wit 
living ſhoes, which are of very great ſervice to it in travel- 
ing over the ſandy countries. It has ſix callous hardneſſes on 
the knees and ſhoulders of the forelegs, and one on each of 
the hinder ones. And beſide theſe there is another much 
larger, which adheres to the breaſt, on an eminence which 
is there, as if made to ſupport it ; this is uſually eight inches 
long, ſix inches broad, and about two thick. The uſe of 
theſe is to ſuſtain the weight of the creatures body un occaſion 
of his ſtooping to reſt, or to be loaded. | 
Its ſtomach is very large, and divided into four parts as in 
other of the ruminating animals, but of a ſingular ſtruQure z 
in that at the upper part of the ſecond ventricle, there are 
ſeveral ſquare holes, which are the orifices of a great num- 
ber of a fort of bags placed between the membranes which 
compoſe the ſtomach, and theſe ſeem to be the receptacles 
of water kept for the time of neceſſity, for the creature al- 

ways drinks a vaſt quantity at once, and will then live a great 
while without drinking again. It is yet a queſtion to be de- 
cided, whether this creature is of the retromingent kind, and 
whether it copulates backwards? this has been affirmed b 
ſome, but it is greatly doubted by others. Ray's Syn. Quad. 
p. 143. Sce Tab. of Quadrupeds, Ne 16. and the article Ca- 
MEL, 

DROMONARII, in antiquity, rowers belonging to the ſhips 
called Dromones. 

DROMONES, in antiquity, a kind of yatchts or expeditious 
ſhips uſed in carrying proviſions, or other neceſſaries. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. in. voc. | 

Dromontes, DROMOS, or DRomunDaA, in middle age writers 
ſignified any large ſhips ; but afterwards it was uſed chiefly 
for men of war; and in this ſenſe tis uſed in Walſingham, 
Anno 1292, and in Knighton, lib. 3. c. 14, &c. 

DROMEUS, in natural 5 a word uſed by the antients, 
as the name of two very different animals, the ſtag and the 
dromedary. The meaning of the word is ſwift in running 3 
and the ſtag had this name as being ſwifter than any other ani- 
mals, and the dromedary as being ſwifter than any of the 
camel kind beſide. The not remarking this double meaning 
of the word dromeus, has made ſome people in their expoſi- 
tions of the antient Greeks, run into very great abſurdities, 
attributing to the ſtag. what could only belong to the drome- 
dary; and to this animal, what could only belong to the ſtag. 

DRONE, in natural hiſtory, a ſort of bee of à larger fize than 

the common working bee, and of a lazy diſpoſition, never 
going out to work to collect either wax or honey, but liying 
on the honey colle&ed by the reſt. Theſe are the males'of 
the ſwarm ; the common working bees are of no ſex at all, and 
the female is uſually only one in a hive. See QUEEN BEE. 
The diſſection of the Drone-bee gives as great proof of its be- 
ing the male, as that of the queen does of her being female. 
In this creature there is no appearance of ovaries or eggs, nor 
any thing of the ſtructure of the common working bees, but 
the whole abdomen is filled with tranſparent veſſels, winding 
about in various ſinuoſities, and containing a white or milky 
fluid. This is plainly analogous to that fluid in the males of 
other animals, which is deſtined to render the eggs of the fe- 
male prolific ; and this whole apparatus of veſſels which much 
reſembles the turnings and windings of the ſeminal veſſels in 
other animals, is plainly intended only for the preparation and 
retention of this matter, till the deſtined time of its being 
emitted on the eggs, At the extremity of the laſt ring of 
the body is placed the aperture of the anus in the female, and 
in the working bees; and it is at this aperture, that the ſling 

is alſo thruſt forth; but the caſe is quite otherwiſe in the drone 
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tioned his having ſeen the queen and any of her 


© not one male bee alive in the place. 
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ot anale bee ; for the extremity of that ring is not open, but 
abſolutely cloſed ; and the aperture of the anus is in the un- | 


der part of that ring about its middle. On prefling the body 


of this bee, there is alſo forced out at this part, the penis; 


this is a ſmall and lender fleſhy body, contained between two 
rns of a ſomewhat harder ſubſtance, which join at their 
ſe, but gradually part aſunder as they are continued in length. 
When the preſſure is continued, there are finally thruſt out at 
the ſame aperture, a part of the internal apparatus of the 
ſeminal veſſels, and in fine, there is uſually ſome of the 


milky loo extravafated ; but this ſcems rather to be let out 
b 


burſting of a veſſel, than by any natural paſſage. 
heſe parts found in all the drones, and none of them in any” 
other bees except theſe, ſeem to prove very evidently, the dif- 
ference of ſex ; but there is one thing extremely remarkable 
in regard to them, which is, that tho they appear ſo evident- 
on being forced out of the body by preſſure, yet it is very 
difficult to find them in it on diſſection. The cauſe ſeems to 
be their ſwelling when expoſed to the air; and Swammerdam 
ſuppoſes, that to this putpoſe they are furniſhed with a great 
number of trachez, which readily admit the air as ſoon as 
ever they are expoſed to it. | 
It is no uncommon thing for a hive to afford only one female 
with five or fix hundred, or even a thouſand Drones. 
be queen ſeems in this caſe, to have a very numorous ſerag- 
lio ; yet ſo it is, that in the midſt of ſa many males, and tho 
ſhe is loaded with ſuch an immenſe number of eggs, all 
which muſt be impregnated by the male, no one ever ſaw, 
or at leaſt no author who has treated on this 1 has men- 
glio in co- 
ulation. | 

is however is no ſort of proof that the thing is not done, 
for without giving the female a ſenſe of modeſty or ſhame to 
tn her actions, we may obſerve, that ſhe always loves 
4 receſſes of her habitation; and that as her uſual re- 
ſidence is among the center of the combs, there is no reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that ſhe would leave that place, and crawl to the 
edge on purpoſe to ſhew herſelf to the ſpeRator in that act. 
Ne are acquainted with no other method of animal genera- 
tion, but by the copulation of male and female in any of the 
fly kinds; and as analogy is the beſt of all methods of argu- 
ing in caſes of this kind, it is to be obſerved, that there are 
ther inſets of the nature of the bees, which we are well aſ⸗ 
ured uſe copulation in the common way. Thus the waſps 
and the common great humble bees are in their ſwarms com- 
poſed of males, females, and labouring creatures, which are of 
na ſex at all; and both the drones among the waſps, and 
thoſe among the humble bees, have been ſeen in copulation 

ith the females of their kinds. 
T he great number of males in proportion to the females in 
the ſwarms of waſps, takes off the argument againſt the male 
bees copulating with the female, from the ſuppoſed inequali- 
ty of their numbers; and it is to be added, that we are not 
to wonder at our nat ſeeing the bees in this action, when we 
conſider that beſides the obſtruftion which the combs give our 
fight, the female bee is uſually ſo covered with a cluſter of 
the working bees, that ſhe is uſually hid from our inſpection 
in her travels about the edges of the combs by this croud of 


T 
y of the antients as well as moderns, have ſuppoſed that 


- 


of the female bee, are not impregnated with the | 


—＋4 Ah while in the body of the creature ; but that they 
are depoſited unimpregnated, in the cells, and that the male 


' afterwards ejects the male ſperm on them, as they lie in the 


cells; in the ſame manner as the generation of fiſhes is ſup- 


poſed ta be performed by the males impregnating the ſpawn 
after it is caſt out by the female. But this ts evidently proved 


erroneous in the caſe of the bees, as it uſually happens, that | 


during the whole time of the eggs lying in the there is 
Swammerdam whoſe obſervation of the hives was too. accu- 
rate to let him fall into this miſtake, and who knew very 
well, that this fort of r was only the erroneous 

ef of perſons little skilled in nature, had recourſe even to 
and ridiculous ſource of impregnation, than 
this: he ſuppoſes, that the female never copulates with the 
male, but that the efluvia of his body in paſſing by her, ren- 
ders the within her capable of producing yonng ones, 
and ſuppoſes according to this doctrine, that nature ſends the 
vaſt numbers of males to every female, that in the paſſage 


of the latter thro* the hive, theſe meetings on occaſions 
of impregnation, might be more frequent. hat has been 
obſeryed by Mr. Reaumur in regard to the copulation of the 
s with the female bee, ſeems to give all the part of the 


nvitations and careſſes to the female, the males being very 
indolent and inactive; and this indeed is very neceſſary ; for 
ſhould the males be the aggreſſors, in a place where there are 
a thouſand of them to one ſemale; that creature could have 
no reſpite, and could neither feed nor lay her eggs; but on the 
ether hand, as they are indolent and inactive, ſhe lives as 

jet a life as ſhe pleaſes amo 


n them, and only ſingles out 
er purpoſes. 
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M. Reaumur contrived to get a female into a 
ting a male to her, found that all the careſſes 


. and blandiſ 
ments, which the common bees pay'd to he 
abundantly to the male; ſhe ſtroaked him IN. D 


mouth; 

3 at] th 
the female thn 
the hinder part of 
part; the {truc. 


bich that the 
ſhould be in this poſture ; for it is bent into the 2 


hook, and the point turned upwards, fo that it wouly be im 
; it into her body, if he 
got upon her in the ordinary way, The time that the be 
remained in copulation, if this junction could be ſo al 
was but very ſhort, and the female often repeating it, the 
male uſually died at laſt in the operation. 
The common hen will often lay eggs daily for a long time to. 
„and in the ſame manner the female bee lays 
for many months. But there is this great difference, tut 
the hen in order to be thus fecundated, muſt live with a chi 
all the time, and be often in copulation wich him. Where. 
as the female bee continues laying almoſt the whole year 
raund by only having had the males with her during a few 
weeks. When the ſhort time in which the mae be 
ceſſary in the hive js over, the labourers all fall upon then 
and produce a cruel laughter among them. They leave Mt 
ſo much as one alive, and every morning carry out of their 
habitation, the carcaſſes of the laughter of the former Gr; 
butchery. Nay they do not ſpare even the young ones In the 
warm or nymph ſtate, but ſearch out all the large cells which 
they had before made for their reception, and finding they 
will not hereafter be neceſſary to them, deſtroy them in th 
defenceleſs ſtate. Theſe ſlaughters happen at dificrent ſeaſons 
of the year according to the different accidents of the ſwam; 
Tbey are al ay known by the nunibers of dead carce- 
ſes found about the hives, and bappen uſuzlly in June or July, 
tho* ſometimes later; for a ſwarm not rece:ved into the 
hive till Mays will let the males live till Auguſt, Naum, 
Hiſt, Inſect. T. 


box, and put. 


es Ale ne- 


10. p. 128, 149, 157: 
Drene-fy,orBze-fy,a two wing'd fly, ſo extremely like thecom- 


mon dee as to be at firſt ſight nat eaſily diſtinguilhable from it 
The diſtinction between the two inſets however, beſide the dif 
ferent number of their wings, is that the bee has a ſomewtat 
longer and leſs thick body, and the head is proportionably 
much ſmaller, than that of the fly which ſo much reſembles 
them. The bee fly alſo ever carries its wings parallel in thei 
poſition, but without its body; whereas the bee itſelf uſu 
ally carries its wings crofled on the back, and covers its body 
with them ; this is not however an invariable poſture with the 
wings of the bee, tho? it is the moſt frequent one. The bee 
fly is found among the flowers, as is the bee, and tho it g- 
— no wax, it has a trunk by means of which it ſucks tht 
ney. 
The trunk, by means of which the fy is enabled to do this ks 
no teeth, and conſequently the ſ belongs to Mr. Reaumur'sful 
general claſs of the two-winged flies; and the form of its bot) 
which is ſhort and flat, determines it to be of his firſt ſubu. 
dinate genus of that claſs. This is properly a ſeparate gen 
of flies, of which there are many ſpecies. Mr. ber 
ſeribed fix, and a cloſe obſervation will enable us to add much 
to that number. The different ſpecies vary extremely 
one another in ſize. The fmaller of them are not ſo lag n 
the common blue fleſh-fy, the others equal or exceed . 
in ſize. They differ allo in colour in their different ſhade 
brown; and ſome of them have ſpots of a fine deep blach 
and athers of a fine gloſly yellow, which. make them Ke] 
diſtinguiſhable from bees. | 5 
The moſt ſingular and obſervable part of the life of this 1 
ſect is that which it paſſes without wings, and in fora 
fly-worm and nymph. The general exterior form of the ff 


worms of this genus has been well enough known © the be 


nerality of naturaliſts; and Goedart, 1 
were well acquainted with them ſo far; but they dd mA 
themſelves the trouble of a farther examination, and wee. 
ſenſible that theſe worms had many obſervable things © 
to our conſideration. Adobes 
The matter among which they are found is that of of 
the moſt offenſive and diſagreeable. They are of the ond 
thoſe with variable heads; but their great diſtinction Alen 
others is their having a long flender tail. This at 10 is 
times the worm 4 of very different lengths, but 1 ö 
ſhorteſt it is longer than the body of the creature | 
round, ſmooth, and at times extremely ſmall at the when 
* 2 ſometimes much reſembles the tail of a py 
whole claſs of theſe worms are well diſtingu 
name of rat-tail'd worms. at tht 
Nothing is more vague than our manner of guefirs kno# 
uſe of the party of animals at firſt ſight, Natu'® f te 
ives them no organ in vain, and therefore we att * Joo 
uſe for which they were given. Guedart gueſſed 10 
tails were given to this cla6 of worms to enable chem abo 
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Lach de inner and outer tbe are joderd compoſed, of annu- 
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aloog without ralling about, to which their round figure would | 


without theſe naturally have ſubjected them. But this can- 
not be agreed to on a general examination, 
are a vaſt number of other worms of as round bodies as 
theſe, which have no power of flattening themſelves, no viſ- 
cous matter exſudated from their skin, nor either feet or tail, 
which yet are able to move along without rolling. | 
Notwithſtanding that Goedart did not perceive it, this ſpecies 
of worms have legs alſo, and thoſe in a ſufficient number. 
They have ſeven pair of theſe placed at pretty regular diſtan- 
ces, and the firſt pair not far from the head of the creature, 
the laſt but at a ſmall diſtance from the tail. Theſe are all 
ſhort and membranaceous, but they are well contrived for lay- 
ing hold of things; for they are round and large at the bor- 
tom, and are ſurrounded there with fine and ſharp hooks. 
The creature has a power not only of retracting theſe hooks 
into the ſubſtance of its feet, but can even retract its feet into 
its body, and render them inviſible, till it has occaſion to 
thruſt them out again to walk with. 
To know the uſe of the tail of this worm, it is however ne- 
ceſſary firſt to know the nature of the worm itſelf, Tbeſe 
authors took it for a terreſtrial worm ; but it is in reality an 
aquatic, as Swammerdam and Valliſneri rightly judged, *T is 
in the water that it acquires its growth, and it never leaves 
that element till the time that it is in a ſtate to undergo its 
frſt metamorphoſis, in order to its change into the fly ſtate. 
Theſe worms being uſually found on dry land, aud only 
picked up now and then ſparingly, gave the world for a 
reat while no room to-believe that they were ſo numerous as 
the really are, nor had people any idea that they were to 
look for them in the water. In examining veſſels of corrupt- 
ed and ſtinking water bowever, they have been found in very 
eat multitudes together lying among the mud at the bottom. 
taken out of this filth, and put into veſſels of clean 
water, will ſoon ſhew the curious obſerver the uſe of their 
long tails. Notwithſtanding that theſe worms are to live under 


water and in mud, there is no daubt to be made but that, like 
worms, they :bave a neceflity of breathing 


other of water H 
freſh air; and tis to this great purpoſe that their long tail 
ſerves them; for while they lie buried in the mud, this is ex- 
tended up to the top of the water, and being open at the ex- 
tremity lets in the air into the body of the creature. It is a 
plealing ſight to obſerve, that thels animals, after, having been 
put into a veſſel of freſh water, all get quickly to the bot- 
2 and each thryſts up the extræmity of its tail to the 
rface, 
It is very eaſy, from ſeeing that at whatever depths.the worms 
lie their tails till reach the ſurface, to conclude, that they 
have a power of lengthening them at pleaſure. The ready way 
to be aſſured of this is to add depth to the water by pouring 
more into the veſſel; for as the worms love the bottom, they 
muſt, if they will remain there, lengthen their tails propor- 
tionably in order to breathe from the ſurface. The repeating 
ſeveral of theſe additions ſhe ws, that' the worm is able to ex- 
tend its tail to the length of five inches; an extremely re- 
markable length for a creature, whoſe body is not much mor 
than half an inch, and whoſe tail in its more common ſtate i 
not much longer than that. Five inches is bowever the Lint 
beyond which they cannot go in this action; and when the 
water in the veſſel is. made of a greater depth, the worms leave 
the bottom, and either crawl up the ſides of the veſſel to a 
proper height, or elſe ſwim in the water. at the depth of five 
inches, which is the depth, at which they carry their tails up 
to the ſurface. | 
The organization of ſo remarkable a part as the tail of this 
al, cannot but appear to the curious greatly worth the 
enquiring into; and the tranſparence both of it, and of the 
body of the creature, is ſuch as to favour very greatly this 
examination, And indeed in many of the younger of theſe 
worms, and ſuch as have not yet come to the ſtate at which 
mey quit the water, one may diſtinguiſh the parts within the 
body as plainly al moſt as if placed for examination in a glaſs 


—_— — 


"tube, It is eaſy in all ſtates of the worm to diſtinguiſh that. 
155 tail is compoſed of two hollow tubes, the one of which 


mcely fits, and is eaſily retracted within the other, or thruſt 
dut of it again, as the creature's, occaſions require. The out- 
ter and larger tube ſeems an elongation of the fleſhy matter 
that forms the rings of the body. It is white like che body, 
a is compoſed of a vaſt number of rings, as the body is. 

thin this is lodged a leſſer pipe, A great part of which is of 
a blackiſh brown; and by means bf this colour, the inner 
tube may be diſtinguiſhed. even when. it is wholly within the 
ther, This inner one may be called the tube of reſpira- 
don. It is eaſy to ſee now that the tail of the worm may be 
2 more and more long, as his inner tube is thruſt out of 
me other, which ſerves it as a caſe or ſheath. But this is not 

3 its eaſily known that theſe pipes are in themſelves capa- 
ar ye extenſion, by obſerving, that when, the whole inner 
is ] within the caſe, ot. outer one, yet this is of no 


minate length, but is . ſometimes longer, ſometimes 


when we find that | 


. 


their full growth, leave the water, and craw 


| 


lar fibres, and are capable of extenſion in length by the leſſen- 
ing their diameters. Thus when the tail is extended to its 
whole length, the upper part of the tybe of reſpiration. ap- 
ars no thicker than a large thread, or a horſe-hair, | 
he tube of reſpiration is terminated by a ſmall brown pro- 
minence, in which there may be diſtinguiſhed two apertures 
deſigned to give a paſſage to the air; and around this there 
may be diſcovered five ſmall pencils of hairs, which, when the 
end of the tail is on the ſurface of the water, ſpread on it 
like the rays of a ſtar. The mechaniſm by which the in- 
ner tube is extended out of its caſe, and is again retracted in- 
to it, when ſuch extenſion is no longer 1 is extreme 
ly plain and ſimple, and the eye is very well able to diſcern the 
whole operation. There are in the body of the worm two 
large trachea laid in a parallel direction to one another, and 
extended the whole length of the body from head to tail. 
They have their origin very near the head, the ane on the 
right hand, ang the other on the left, and their diameter in this 
place is very (mall ; they inſenſibly grow larger as they ap- 
proach the binder part of the body, and when arrived at this 
ſize they keep it to the extremity of the body. They are 
here two large veſſels, whoſe brightneſs and whiteneſs reſemble 
White ſattin. Near the origin of the tail theſe trachez ſud- 
denly become narrower ; and for the reſt of their extent, 
each is no more than an extremely thin tube, but that ſo long, 
that it has not room to be lodged in it without making ſeve- 
ral folds and convolutions in a very ſmall ſpace ; and this the 
more, as the ſmaller tube, os tube of reſpiration, is the more 
retracted within its caſe. | 
The long and flenger portions of theſe reſervoirs of air are 
two hollow threads as it were, the ends of which are faſtened 
to the tube of reſpiration. When this tube is thruſt in part 
out of its caſe, and the tail is by that means become longer, 
theſe threads follow it out ; they unfold themſelyes in propor- 
tion to the length it is thruſt out to, and are drawn out of the 
body into the caſe, or larger outer tube of the tail. In this 
caſe the folds and convolutions they make in the body are 
few, and diſtin; and when the tail is yet much farther 
lengthened, and the tube of reſpiration is carried out to its ut- 
molt length, and leaves the outer tube an empty caſe, theſe 
hollow threads are extended into two parallel ſtrait lines, their 
folds and convolutions are all loſt, and they are brought into 
the now empty caſe in form of two parallel tubes : and when 
this tube of reſpiration is again retracted into its caſe, theſe 
hollow threads recede into their old places, and make their 
former folds and convolutions at the end of the great tracheæ, 
or the great reſervoirs of air, of which they are properly no 
other than elongations. | 
It is moſt probable, that to the unfolding and expanding of 
theſe two veſſels, the whole action of the thruſting out 
of the tube of reſpiration from its caſe, when the 5 of 
water requires it, is owing; and that the retracting of it in 
again is, in like manner, 92 effect of the returning of theſe 
veſſels into their original folds and convolutions: ſince if we 
allow this veſſel but a little ſtrength, as they muſt have if of 
A cartilaginous ſtructure, that will be enough on its expand- 
ing to throw out the eaſily moveable tube of reſpiration from 
its caſe ; and as they are ſaſtened to the end of this tube, it 
is a moſt neceſſary conſequence, that their contracting them- 
ſelves.into their old convolutions muſt pull it in again: 
"Beſide this, there muſt alſo be a power in the animal of ex- 
tending and retracting the parts of each of theſe pipes or tubes 
by. means of their annular ſtructure. But this depends on the 


. fame principle as muſcular motion in general, and is a ſubject 


of too abſtruſe ,enquiry to be entered into here. This tube of 
reſpiration is however not only capable of being retracted 
wholly into its caſe, but it is ſometimes drawn into the body 
of the creature between the two principal tracheæ, and cat- 
My up almoſt to the head, and is even ſometimes bent and 
ded. — : y 
The worm has the power of changing the figure of its head 
like the reſt of this claſs. It ſhews at times two fleſhy horns, 
the inſertions of which are in the under part of the body, 
and near theſe is the mouth. This is ſurrounded by a ſort of 
arch of a brown cartilaginous ſubſtance ; and within this is a 
little fleſhy protuberance, which may be taken for the tongue. 
Its anus is a tranſverſe lit, placed between the inſertion of the 
laſt, pair of legs, and the origin of the tail. This is ſurround- 
ed by a number of, fleſhy. bodies forming a kind of fringe, 
which the creature either ſhews or hides at pleaſure. 'Theſe 
may not improperly be taken for a part of the inteſtines, which 
the creature is obliged to puſh out of its body when it is to 
void its excrements ; and when that is done, it retracts them in 


zin. The microſcope ſhews them to be all hollow, 
Many of the water y worms do not quit that element till in 


the fy ſtate ; but this ſpecies, as ſoon a. ey have acquired 


| upon the earth. 
Their bodies in this new element become dirty and greyiſh ; 
and, when they. have found a proper ſpot of ground 4 the 
earth is ſoft and moiſt, they bury themſelves, and after a ne- 


cæſſary time for their change come out in the form of flies. 


Their changes are all made under a ſhell of their own skin, 


and made into a liquor like coffee, is ſaid to be good for the 


Dr 0” 


* "which in a few hours is found, beginning to harden, and by 


degrees becomes very firm, of a yellowiſh colour, and is re- 
© markable for. having four horns, two larger and two ſmaller, 
placed in different directions near the head: and theſe are the 
organs of reſpiration to the incloſed nymph. 
Theſe are the changes of the flies of this claſs. They are of 
| ſeveral ſpecies, and differ in 11ze not leſs than the worms from 

which they are produced. Of theſe the largeſt are found in 
- vaults and privies; and in winter, multitudes of them may be 
met with in the hollows of willows and other trees where 
there is water. Reaumur, lib. cit. T. 4. p. 441—459- 
DRONTE, in zoology, the name given by Bontius, and ſome 
other authors, to the Hd more uſually called Dodo; a very 
large and ill ſhaped fowl, ſomewhat approaching to the nature 
of the caſſowary, but not ſo tall. Rays Ornithology, p. 107. 
See the article Novo. | | 
DROPS (Cycl.)—Englih Dnors, a name given, in the time of 
king Charles the ſecond, to. a chemical preparation eſteemed 
of great virtue againſt vapours and lethargick affections, and 
nid to be purchaſed for a large price by that monarch from the 
inventor. The medicine appeared to be only a ſpirit drawn 

by the retort from raw ſilk, and afterwards rectified with oil 
of cinnamon, or any other eſſential oil; and was in reality no 
better than the common fal volatile oleoſum, or any of the 
volatile ſpirits, as thoſe of hartſhorn, ſal armoniac, or the 
reſt, impregnated with an eſſential vil, except that it was leſs 
diſagreeable than any of them to the taſte, and therefore fit 
for perſons of nice palates. Mem. Acad. Par. 1700. 

's Daors. See RUPERT... | 


DROPSY (Cycl.)—Some think that the anaſarca, leucophlegma- 


tia, hydrops aſcites, tympanites, hydrocele, &c. differ ſo ex- 
ceeding little, that it is ſcarce worth while to retain ſo many 
mpous Greek names. Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. 1. p. 226. 

he oil of juniper, or an infuſion of juniper-berries roaſted, 


Dropjy. | 

Exerciſe is alſo recommended to hydropic people immediately 
before tapping, that the groſſer particles in the water of their 
belly may be mixed with the thinner, and fo run out with 
them. And if there is reaſon to ſuſpect any ſuch groſs parts 
remaining after the operation, ſome adviſe the injeCtion of 
barley- water to dilute and bring them away. 

We have lately had accounts, in the philoſophical tranſactions, 
of Dropfies cured by tapping, and afterwards injecting Cahor 
wine, mixed with Briſtol water. 


There is alſo an account of an uncommon , from the 


want of a kidney, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. The ſub- | 


je& was a young woman; the water evacuated from the ab- 
domen on diſſection, meaſured near half a hogſhead, and was 
contained in a large ſack, which almoſt occupied the whole 


- cavity of the abdomen above fix feet in circumference, and | 


extended upwards of four feet from the x yphoid cartilage, to 


the os pubis. The figure and deſcription of this ſack and 


the adjacent parts, may be ſeen in 
Sect. 2. 

We read of an hydropic 
the ſurgeon who tapped the corpſe, was thrown into a peſti- 
lential fever. Phil. Tranſ. N. 454. Sect. 4. | 
DRroPsY of the lungs. See HyDRoPs 


hil. Tranſ. N. 482. 


0 
ROS0f TT HU in natural hiſtory, the name of a 3 


to which many great virtues are attributed, by the writers of 
the middle ages; but the accounts they have left us of it, 
are too imperfect to give us any juſt idea of what ſtone it was. 
They ſay it was variegated with many colours, and that when 
laid upon the fire, it ſweat or oozed out large drops of clear 
water, all over its ſurface, | 
 DROUGHTS — Great Dreughts are very prejudicial to the 
farmer and his paſture, and ſuch years afford but very little 
reward for the labour and expence of keeping it in order. 
The -only remedies are high incloſures, and plenty of water 
at hand. The firſt of theſe is always in the farmer's power, 
and ſhould be carefully provided by planting hedges in a pro- 
per manner, in counties moſt ſubje& to ſuffer by this diſad- 
vantage. The other is not always fo eaſy, but may be ma- 
naged ſeveral Way, as by ſinking wells; but theſe, when deep, 
are very expenſive ; or by bringing the water in pipes, gut- 
ters, or other conveyances: and this is eaſily done where there 
is a ſpring or brook in the neighbourhood higher than the 
lands. Pumps, wheels, and ſuch other engines are alſo uſed 
in ſome places to bring on the water; and in others, ponds, 
ciſterns, and receptacles are made to take in the rains and 
winter floods, and retain the water till ſummer, when it is 


wanted, 

The farmers of England are very deficient in this laſt me- 
thod, which they might uſe to their great benefit in many 
places. In Spain they have no water in many parts but what 
they preſerve in this manner. And at Amſterdam and Ve- 
nice they have whole cellars made into ciſterns, which re- 
ceive the water that falls in rains, and preſerve it all the year. 
Want of water for the cattle in ſummer in many places 
might be eaſily remedied by ſome care of this kind, and ma- 


ny thouſand acres of land niade uſeful, which are now left as | © 


» 
* 


body becoming ſo infectious, that | 


waſte, by this means alone. It is ver evident 
feaſible, becauſe it is done in places — there fall much 


rain annually than with us; and yet by this the inh. 
have always freſh water enough for the! uſe. of jdt 


hat this j 


cattle and gardens, none of which ever fail. = houſe, 
bandry, p. 296. See CISTERN, Mortimer ut 
DROWNING (Cycl.) was formerly the capital Puniſhment f 


a woman, as hanging was for men. b 
—— and * Goel | * Lex. in woe Yee 
UM (Cycl.) is uſed to ſignify a kind of fiſh in Viro;..: 
oil of this fiſh is ſaid to nfs in the bard 3 The 
1 * Phil. Tranſ. Ne 454. 8 I. Vent in the 
ESS (Cycl.) is puniſhable by the! 
The penalty is five wilings Fine, or the AN 6 
payment. For a ſecond offence the guilty perſon bar 
bound to his good behaviour b. [e See Stat. 4. Jac. 1. 
5 * I. 3 f 21 Jac. 1. ibid.] 1 

Hobbes ® makes voluntary Drunkenneſs a breach 

nature, which directs 2 ker the uſe of 2 — * 

The law of England alſo does not allow it to be an — . 
— = 11 D Hab. de cive.] 2 

» Among niſts, a ſpecies of perica iu ; 
of, a ſoft, fleſhy, and 33 pulp, ＋ 8 70 
there is a nucleus. See PErICaRPiuM. 

DRUSA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome of the Saxon 
miners to the common pyrites, and by others to ſome peculiar 
kinds of it. But in general it is underſtood to ſignify bath 
the pyrites and the marcaſite, | 4 

gy Cycl. * dry _ * paribus, lefſens the weight of 
the human , and the contra uality in 

A hoop 0 the air. «tag Loma ade 
RY Cupping, in ſurgery, the application of cupping-plaſſ:s 
various parts of the body, and raiſing the when 7 roar 

der them without opening them with the ſcarificator, 
The uſe of cupping is twofold, either to make a reyulſion 
of the blood from ſome particular part affected, or elſe to 
cauſe a derivation of it into the affected part upon which the 
glaſs is applied. It is in the firſt ſenſe that Hippocrates order 
a large cupping-glaſs to be applied under the breaſts of women, 
who have a too profuſe diſcharge of the menſes, intending 
thereby to cauſe a revulſion of the blood upwards from the 
uterus. And upon the ſame principle have hæmorthages at the 
noſe been ſtopped by applying cupping-glaſſes to the legs and 
feet, particularly about the ankles and knees, Spitting of 
blood from the lungs has alſo been cured by the ſame me- 
thod ; and Scultetus gives a remarkable inſtance of a woman, 
who by the repeated application of fix cupping glaſſes, without 
ſcarification, to her thighs, was not only relieved of the 
troubleſome ſymptoms ariſing from an obſtruction of the met- 
ſes, but was alſo freed from the obſtruction itſelf. 

Dry-cupping is alſo uſed with ſucceſs to make a revulſion by 

applying the glaſſes to the temples, behind the ears, or to the 

neck and ſhoulders, for the removal of pains, vertigos and 
other diſorders of the head; they are alſo applied to the up- 
per and lower limbs, to drive blood and ſpirits into then 
when they are paralytick, and laſtly to remove the ſciatic, 

or other pains in the joints: the operation in theſe caſes s . 

be repeated till the part looks red and becomes pal 

Heifter's Surgery, p. 308. | 

 Drv-meat, in the manege, is uſed for corn and hay. Alt 

taking the horſe from graſs, or houſing him, he is frequeat- 
ly put to dy- meat. | 

DRYAS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants called ab 

by ſome Dryadea, and by Tournefort and others, made a ſpecs 
of the caryophyllata, The characters are theſe: The fe- 
rianthium is compoſed of one leaf divided into eight ſtrat 
tuſe equal ſegments, ſomewhat ſhorter than the petals of th 
flower. The flower confiſts of eight oblong expanded emil- 
ginated petals inſerted into the cup. The ſtamina are 
merous, very ſhort capillary filaments inſerted into the af 
The antheræ are ſimple and ſmall. . The germina are nume 
rous, ſmall and ſet cloſe together; the ſtyles are capillary 
and are inſerted into the ſides of the germina, and the * 
mata are ſimple. There is no fruit, but the ſeeds ſtand 1 
together, and are numerous, and of a roundiſh compreſſe 
gure, and ſuſtain a number of hairy ſtyles. Limæi 
p. 223. Tourn. 151, _ | 1 

DRYINUS, Oak-/nate, a ſpecies of ſerpent, fo called from | 
being uſually found about hollow oaks. Bellonius, 91? 
mentioned it, ſays, that ſcarce any ſerpent grows to 1 
ſize, or makes a more terrible hiffing. Authors in E. f ; 
ſeem however ſo little agreed about its deſcription, that! 
not eaſy to aſcertain the name to any peculiar ſpecics of 
Ray's 9 n. Anim. p. 290. autho 

DRYITES Lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 3 benz 
to a ſubſtance but ill deſerving the name of a ſtone 1 tres 
only foffil' wood, found in detached maſſes, not in W nd to f. 
or compleat branches; which when taken up 5 founc i6 ap 
tain ſo much of its vegetable nature, as to burn, 925550 
pears plainly to have imbibed ſome ſtony matter. b 
much of this foffil wood found in Italy, in the ban 


* 


| | fol 
the ſhores ol rivers, We know alſo by what we fee of the Fi 
\ 


DU C 


| i of England; that it may be found in all degrees of | 
: I that of almoſt fanaltered wood, to abſolute 
ne or mineral matter, with only the ſuperficial grain of 
wood. Of the firſt kind is all our bog wood, or the trees or 
ts of trees found in bogs, which burn at leaſt as well as 
parDryiter of the antients; and of the latter, is the wood found 
in our ſtone quarries or gravel pits, converted as it were into 
mere ſtone ; and in our clay pits, ſo filled with the matter 
of the common vitriolic pyrites, as only to ſhew the exter- 
nal appearance of wood, the inſide being merely a maſs of 
that mineral matter. The famous petrifactions of the lake 
called Lough Neagh in Ireland, afford us alſo an inſtance of 
wood being partly petrified, partly left unaltered, except as to 
its natural decay; ſome of the maſſes found there, being in 
one part hard ſtone, and in the other wood, yet capable of 
burning and only decaying thro' moiſture without the leaſt par- 
ticle of ſtony matter among them. See Foss1L Mood. 
DRYOPEIA, &pvorua, in antiquity, an anniverſary day ob- 
ſerved in memory of Dryops, one of Apollo's ſons. Potter 
Archzol. Gree. |. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 385. 
DS JERENANG, a name by which ſome authors have called a 
kind of ſpecies of palm - tree from the fruit of which is pro- 
cured a dragons blood. Kempfer, Amcen. exot. p. 552. 
DUCENTESIMA, in antiquity, a tax of the two hundredth 
penny, exacted by the Roman emperors, Vid. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. in voc. 
DUCK, anas, in zoology, the name of a very large genus of 
birds, the characters of which are theſe. The beak is ſhort- 
er in proportion, than that of the gooſe, and the feet propor- 
tionably larger. The legs are ſborter and are placed farther 
backward, and the back is flatter, and the body more com- 
preſſed. Some of theſe love the freſh waters, others are found 
only at fea, and of both theſe there are very numerous ſpecies, 


7s Ornit p. 276. 

Tre fowl 2 bien a peculiar ſtructure of veſſels about 
the heart, which enable it to live without reſpiration a con- 
fiderable time under water, as is neceſſary for it in diving. 
This made Mr. Boyle think it a properer object for experiments 
by the air pump, than any of the other birds. A full grown 
duck. being put into the receiver of the air pump, of which 
ſhe filled one third part, and the air exhauſted, the creature 
ſeemed to bear it better for the firſt moments, than a hen or 
other ſuch fowl ; but after about a minute, ſhe gave great ſigns 
of diſcompoſure, and in leſs than two minutes her head fell 
down, and ſhe appeared dying, till revived by the leting in the 
air, Thus whatever facility of diving, this and other water 
fowl may have, it does not appear, that they can ſubſiſt with- 
out air for reſpiration, any longer than other animals, A 
young callow Duck was afterwards tried in the ſame manner, 
and with the ſame ſucceſs, being reduced very near death in 
lefs than two minutes. But it is obſervable, that both birds 
ſwelled extremely on the pumping out of the air, ſo as to ap- 
= much larger to the ſpectators, eſpecially about the crop. 

t not being intended that any water fowl ſhould live in an ex- 
ceedingly rarify'd air, but only be able to continue on occaſion 
ſome time under water. Nature tho ſhe has provided them 
with the means of this, has done nothing for them in re- 

rd to the other, | . 
de ſtrongeſt inſtance of this creatures being calculated to 
lire any where, we have in the accounts of the blind Ducks 
of the Zirchintzer lake in Carniola. It is now well known, 
that this lake communicates with another lake underground 
in the mountain Savornick, and fills or empties itſelf accord- 


ing to the fulneſs or emptineſs of that lake; the waters of | 
the upper lake running off at the time of its emptying by large 


in the bottom, and that in vaſt quantities. The Ducks 
Which are very plentiful in the water, are often carried down 
with it, and forced into the ſubterraneous lake the wa- 
ters retire to, In this unnatural habitation, many of them 
Joe periſh, but ſome remain alive ; theſe become blind 
loſe all their feathers, and in the next filling of the lake, 
they and vaſt numbers of fiſh are thrown up with the 
e They are fat at this time, but make a ſtrange appear- 
* in their naked tate, and are eaſily caught, for want of 
Et to avoid the danger. In about a fortnight they recover 
cw; ſight and their feathers, and are then of the ſize of a 
, mon wild duck, but of a black colour, having a white 
* > — their forehead. When opened on being taken on 
— * rt coming up in their blind ſtate, their ſtomachs are 
1 . of ſmall fiſhes, and ſomewhat reſembling weeds, 
ha = from _ that they cannot be abſolutely blind, but 
8 degree of light to which they have been accuſtomed 
ſal r dark habitation, had formed their eyes to ſee by that 
bling Lp. ſo well as to get their food by it; and their 
neh on coming into broad day light again, is no other 
ingin of a man who has been long in the dark, on hav- 
90 A . large blaze of candles ſet juſt under his 
Xt * 4 e in neither caſe can bear the ſudden change, 
© blu bituated to it, before it can ſee objects by it. 
— — — are not —4 caſt up in this lake, but aſter 
dort * ar y thrown up at a hole in the 


mountain Storſeg near the town of Laas. The water guſh- 
ing out at this hole with great force on theſe occaſions, brings 


away with it theſe blind and bald ducks; and their frequency 
on theſe occaſions in theſe places, makes them eſteemed no 


underground lakes, which they inhabit, and out of which they 
are thus thrown. Phil. Tranſ. N. 191. 

Northern Duck, Anas arctica, a name given by Cluſius to a water 

fowl well known on our coaſts, and called by ſeveral other 
names both by authors and our own common people, Al- 
drovand calls it Pica Marina, and Fratercula from Geſner, 
and Wormius and Hoier, the Lunda, We call it in ſome 
places the Puffin, and in others the Golden-head, Bottlenoſc, 
Helegug, Coulta-neb or Counterneb and the Mullett and Pope. 
It is ſmaller than the common Duck ; its beak is flatted ſide- 
ways, and is broad and ſhort, ſomewhat of a triangular figure, 
and ending in a point; it has a callous ſubſtance at its baſe, 
like that over the beak of the parrot. Ir is partly grey, part- 
ly red and has three remarkable furrows on it. Its legs are 
placed very backward, and are yellow when the bird is young, 
they afterwards are red, and have no hinder toe. Its head, 
neck and back are black, its breaſt, throat and belly white ; 
but there is a remarkable black ring which ſurrounds the 
throat. The ſides of the head are alſo whitiſh, or of a very 
pale grey. Its wings are extremely ſhort, and furniſhed with 
very ſmall feathers ; yet by the help of theſe it flies very nim- 
bly along the ſurface of the water, but it cannot fly at all ex- 
cept its wings continually touch the water. It builds no neſt, 
but lays its eggs on the naked earth, or in the deſerted rabbit- 
holes; and what is very remarkable, each lays only one egg. 
This is very large, and of a reddiſh colour. They breed with 
us, but are birds of paſſage, leaving us in autumn, and re- 
turning about March in ſmall numbers, as it to examine the 
place ; after which they again depart, and in May return with 
the whole numbers; and if it happens to be a Ee ſeaſon, 
multitudes of them are thrown dead upon the ſhores. For 
they are neither able to travel, nor to get food, except in 
calm weather. Ray's Ornitholog, p. 244. 

Braſilian Duck, Anas Braſilienſis, the name of an American 
bird of the Duck-kind, but of the ſize of the gooſe. Its beak, 
legs, and feet are brown, and its body is all over black, ex- 
cept that the upper part of the wings is white. It is not how- 
ever, of a dead or dusky black, but has a very ſtrong gloſs 
of green among it. It has a creſt compoſed of black feathers 
on its head, and over the origin of the bill a large red fleſhy 
tubercle, and a naked red membrane round its eyes. They 
fly up to the tops of the higheſt trees, and are a very fleſhy 
and delicately taſted bird. argrave's Hiſt. Braſ. 

The ſharp-tailed DUCK, Anas Caudacuta, in zoology, the name of 
a peculiar ſpecies of Duck, having a long tail like a pheaſant. 
It is called in ſome places the ſea pheaſant, but more generally 
is known with us, by the name of the Cracker. See the ar- 
ticle CRACKER. 

Horn-DucKk, Anas Cornicenſis, the name of an American Duck, 
deſcribed by Nieremberg, and having its name from its imita- 
ting with its note, the ſound of the huntſman's horn. It is a 
very bold tho' a weak bird, and is very difficultly tamed. 
This is one of the many birds mentioned by this author, 
which from his imperſect account, it is impoſſible to know 


grave or others. Ray's Ornithol. p. 100. 

Indian Duck, Anas Indica, the name of a bird of the Duck 
kind deſcribed by Geſner and others, as a diſtin& ſpecies, but 
ſeeming by the deſcription to be the ſame, with what we 
call the Muſcovy Duck. 

Lybian Duck, Anas Lybia, a name given by Aldrovand, Bel- 
lonius, and ſome authors to a ſpecies of Duck; brought from 
that part of the world, but which appears to be the fame 
with what we commonly know, by the name of the Migco- 
vy Duck. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 295. | 

Muſcovy Duck, Anas Meſcata, the name of a ſpecies of 
. Duck, the largeſt of all the Duck kind. The general colour 
both in the male and female is a purpliſh black, though the 
female is ſometimes quite white. It has. red fleſhy protube- 
rances about its beak and its eyes, and its voice is hoarſe, very 
ſoft, and ſcarce to be heard, unleſs when it is angry. The 
eggs of this bird are of a remarkably round figure. Rays 
Ornitholog. p. 294. , 

The fly-catching Duck, Anas Muſcaria, a name given. by ſeve- 


play on the ſurface of the water. It is deſcribed as a diſtin& 
if cs, but Mr, Ray ſuppoſes it the ſame. with our wild 
The black Duck, Anas niger, a ſpecies of Duck larger than the 
common kind. The head and neck in this, are of a green; 
iſn black, the legs and feet red on the anterior part, and 
yellow below, and behind ; the webs of the feet very black ; 
all the body is black except a ſtreak of white of an inch 
long on the wings, and a white ſpot on each fide of the head 
that the bird looks as if coated with the fineſt fattin. It 


9M never 


rarity; but the common people underſtand that there are 


whether a new ſpecies, or ſome of thoſe deſcribed by Mar- 


ral authors to a ſpecies of Duck, from its catching flies that 


behind the eyes. All the feathers are ſo glofly and ſhining, 
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DULMA, a Turkiſh diſh made of any v 


D UL 


never appears with us, except in very hard winters. On the 
' coaſts of Norway, there ate large flocks, of it. Ray's Orni- 


tholog. p. 278. a 5 

iat Ib Duck, Anas reſtro adumco, it is of the ſhape and ſize 

of the common Duck, but differs from it in the ſhape of the 

bill, which is ſomewhat longer and hooked downwards; and 

in the head, which is ſmaller and flenderer. See Rays Orni- 
tho ; Þ. 294 an | ; 

St. Cuthbert's Duck, Anas St. Cuthberti, the name of a ſpecies 
of Duck, ſeeming to be the ſame with the Eider of Wormius, 


and other authors. The male is black and white, the fe- 


male all brown. See Cr HREN T and Eip ER. : 
Tufted Dock, a ſpecies of Duck with a black head; otherwiſe 
Called Capo Negro. See Caro Negro. 

There are four other ſpecies of Duck, under the following de- 
_ nominations, viz. 
Anas Chpeats, a ſpecies of Duck, called in Engliſh the Shove- 
ler. It has both theſe names from the remarkable ſhape of its 
' beak, which is broad, and rounded and hallowed at the ex- 
© tremity. See the article SHovELER. 
Anas fitularis, a name given by many to the common wigeon, 
more generally known by the name Penelhpe. See PENELOPE, 
Anas Strepera, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the Gadwall or grey, a ſmall ſpecies of wild Duck. See 

GADWALL. 
Anas Platyrinchos, a name given by Aldrovand and ſeveral 
| other authors, to a ſpecies of ſea Duck, more commonly 
known by the name of Clangula, and called in Engliſh the 
' Golden Eye. Aldrovand. Hiſt. p. 225. See CLANGULA. 
DUCKUP, a word uſed+at fea by the ſteerſman, or he that is 
at the helm, when either main-fail, fore-fail, or — 
hinder his ſight ſo, that he cannot ſee to fteer by a land- mark, 
or the like; for then his word is, Duckup the clew lines of 
' thoſe ſails: and as to the ſprit-ſail, when a ſhot is to be made 
by a chaſe-piece, and the clew of that fail hinders the fight, 
they ſay, Duckup the clew lines of the ſprit-ſail, that is, hale 
the fail out of the way. 58 
UCTUS (Cycl.)-DucTus pneumaticus, in ichthyology 


the 
7 
name of a certain duct or canal, found in all thoſe fiſh, which 
have an air-bladder, reaching from that bladder to the orifice 
of the ſtomach, or ſome other part of it. This Du# is va- 
riouſly ſituated in the different kinds. In ſome, as in the ſim- 
ple bladders, itarifes from their top or ſummit, and enters the 
orifice of the ſtomach. This is the caſe in the coregones, 
* falmons, &c. In ſome others, as the clupeæ, it ariſes from 
the middle of the fimple bladder, and is inſerted in the lower 
part or fundus of the ftomach. In the double bladders, it 
generally ariſes from the beginning of the loweſt lobe, and en- 
ters the ſtomach at the diaphragm, this is the caſe in all the 
rini. The uſe of this pneumatic duct or canal, is evidently 
to admit the air from the ſtomach into the bladder, deftined 
to receive it, in which it is retained, and which ſerves by its 


greater lightneſs than water, fo far to balance the over-weight + 


of the bones and muſcular fleſh- of the fiſh, that it can re- 
main ſuſpended -4 means of it at any depth. The pleuronecti 
and ſuch other fiſhes as have no air bladder, have no trace of 
this duct, and they always remain at the bottom of the wa- 
ter; and even thoſe which have it may be reduced to the ſame 
* ſtate, by piercing it through with a needle, in which caſe 
the fiſh can no more riſe to the top of the water, but creeps 
as it were about the bottom continually. Artedi Ichthyolog. 
Ducrus Roriferus, in anatomy, the e with Ductus Chi- 
tus. See TRHORACITC Duda, Cyd. © | 
DUKE (Cycl.) — Dvxz, among Hebrew grammarians, is an 
* appellation given to a fpecies of accents anſwering to our com- 
wa... See Wear, Get. | 
DULCICHNIUM, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the dulxis, or fweet rus, Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 


DULCINO, in the Italian mufic, a wind inſtrument, other- 


wiſe called Quart. fagotto. It ſerves for tenor to the hautboy, 
and is no more than a little baſſoon, Bra. Dit. Muſ. in voc. 
DULEDGE, in gunnery, a peg of which joins the ends 
of the fix fellows, which form the round of the wheel of a 
n- carriage; and the joint is ſtrengthened on the outſide of 
the wheel by a ſtrong plate of iron, called the Duledge plate. 
DULKAK, among Arabian writers, a fabulous ſea monſter in 
ſorm of a man riding on an oftrich, which attacks ſhips, 
and fights with the men on board. Hen. Lex. in voc. 
DULL, in the manege. The common marks of a dull, ſtupid 
"horſe, are white ſpots round the eye, and on the tip of the 


noſe, upon any general colour whatever. Though the vulgar 
take theſe figns of ſtupidity, yet it is certain 2 


marks of the goodneſs of a horſe; and fuch horſes as have 


them, are very ſenſible and quick upon the ſpur. The French 
© call theſe ſpots Marques de Laure. Guille. 
| egetable, as cucum- 
berg, onions, age leaves, &c, ſtuffed with forced meat. 
Pere Egypt. p. 183. 59 85 f | 
DULNES of beoring: See the article Hzanmo. 
JLWICH Water, a well known mineral water near Lon- 
don. It contains a kind of cathartic bitter ſalt. It ſeems not 
to have any iron in it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 461. F. 22. 
961 2 . 2 * . 
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| DUM mon fuit compos mentis, in law, a writ t 


| 


againſt whom the writ is taken. 
Dum fuit infra ætatem, in law, a writ which lies for 


DUNDIVER, in zoology, the name of a water fowl, eſteee; 


DUNG, in agriculture, &c. All kinds of Dung contain ſome mat 


different diet. Dung not only ſpoils the flavour of the co 


. 


DUN 


- hat lies 
who aliens any lands or tenements while not of 8 
0: 


ry or judgment, in order to recover the ſame from the Alm, 
a) 


him, who, 
Fitz. Nat. Br, fol. — 


before he came to full age, made a feoffment of h 
recover it again of the Vendee. 


a diſtin ſpecies of bird, not only b 

generality of authors, but being in Abe no other — 9 th 
male merganſer or gooſander, It is very different fro - 
male in colour, its head being of a dusky reddiſh "ag ” 
has a fine creſt behind its head, and is fo large as uf. 
weigh four pounds and a half. Its back is all over of * i 
grey ; its breaſt and belly are of a pale aſh colour. The = 
both in this and in the male are very ſhort in proportion 5 
the ſize of the body, yet they fly along the ſurface of th 
water very ſwiftly. Ray's Ornitheol, p. 253. 


the vulgar, 


ter, which when mixed with the ſoil ferments therein 
that fermentation, diſſolves the texture of the earth, 
vides and crumbles its particles very much. This is the real uſ 
of Dung in agriculture, for as to the pure earthy part of i the 
quantity isſo very ſmall, that after a perſect putrefaQion,it han 
an extremely inconſiderable proportion to that of the earth 
is intended to manure. Tull's Husbandry. 
The fermenting quality of Dung is principally Owing to the 
ſalts it contains, and yet thoſe or any other ſalts applied im- 
mediately to the roots of plants always deſtroy them, Thi 
proves that the buſineſs of the is not to nourih 
but to divide and ſeparate that terreſtrial matter, which is to 
afford the nouriſhment to vegetables, through the mouths of 
their roots. And the acrimony of the ſalts of Dun is b 
great, that the niceſt managers of vegetables we have, the 
(RO have wholly baniſhed the uſe of it from their gardens, 
uſe of Dung ſhould be alſo forbid in kitchen-gardens 
for it is poſſible to ſucceed full as well without it; and it give 
an ill taſte to all the excellent roots and plants, that are to 
ſtand in the earth in which it is an ingredient. The water 
of a cabbage raiſed in a garden, manured with Dung, if boiled s 
of an intolerable ſtink; but this is not ſo much owing to the 
nature of the plant, as of the manure uſed to it; for a fili- 
cabbage being boiled, the water has ſcarce any ſmell, and what 
it has, is not diſagreeable. 
It is alſo a well known fact in the country, that a carrot ras 
in a garden, has nothing of that ſweet flavour, that ſuch 
grow in the fields have, but in the place of this natural x 
iſh, the garden one has a compound taſte, in which the m. 
ter of the manure has no fmall ſhare. And there is the fame 
ſort of difference in the taſte of all roots, nouriſbed with ſuc 


and by 
and d. 


lent vegetables, but it ſpoils the drinkables into the origins 
compoſition of which it enters: they are obliged to uſe Du 
to the poor vineyards in Languedoc, and the conſequence 
that the wine is nauſeous. The poor who only raiſe 2 few 
vines for the wine they drink themſelves, and cannot be at ti 
expence of this manure, have the leſs of it, but then it is bet 
ter by many degrees than the other: and it is a general obſer 
vation which the French expreſs in theſe words, that the po 
ple's wine in Languedoc, is the beſt, becauſe they carry 
into their vineyards. Tulls Horſehoing Husbandryy. v5 
Another diſadvantage attending the uſe of Dung is, that it 95 
riſe to worms. It is for this reaſon, that garden carros 4. 
generally worm eaten, and field carrots found ; and 22 
obſervation will hold good in other vegetables, in the fel 
in the garden. Vegetable and animal are in fa ll 
the putrefaction of earth, after it has been altered by 11 
through vegetable or animal veſſels. Vegetable J 1 
the vegetable be buried alive in the ſoil, makes a much * 
ment in it, than animal Dung does: but the Dum ol ir 
matter of vegetables is much more eligible and wiv Vew 
the eſculent roots and plants, than that of animals 5 17 
mous animals are found to be very fond of Dux, hens 
brought into gardens by the ſmell of the Dung uſed in ind by 
manure. The ſnakes uſually frequent Dung-bills ach uk, 
their eggs in them; and gardens where Dung 15 i 
are always frequented by toads; whereas the 
are planted, are much leſs infeſted by them. 10 
However unneceſſary and prejudicial Dung is in & ank 
however very — * in the corn fields, and belle * 
done without it in the old method of husbandry- vl mud 
ſo injurious in fields as in gardens, becauſe it is _ lol, wh 
ſmaller quantities in proportion to the quantity in eh 
cabbages, turnips, "potatoes and other things bee 
and intended only for the ſood of cattle, will not be il 
tillage, and hoeing all together; for 28. ial 
this means be the greater, and the cattle will large of 
never the worſe. oo is very beneficial in ay cu 
of wheat; it is found by experience, that 


farmers at a diſtance from a large town, ive in the of 
1 


0 by all his ti thoſe who 
ee bis, r B e your? 


i 


he uſed in fields, beſides its diſſolving 

and [rs ne is L. uſe in the warmth its ferment- 

and _ to the young plants of the corn in their weakeſt 

5 yg in the moſt ſevere ſeaſons ; the laſting of this fer- 

t is not calily determined, becauſe the degrees of heat, 
ment ty difficult to be judged of when they become ſmall 

The farmers uſually underſtand by the term Dung, not only 


the excrements of animals, with the litter, but every thing 


11 ferment with the earth; fuch as the green ſtalks and 
_ 0 — buried underground and the like. And every 
thing they add to it except fire. 2 
The uſes of the Dungs of ſeveral animals are ſufficiently proved 
every day- They are uſed to repair the decays of exhauſted 


and worn-out land, and to cure the ſeveral defects in different 


naturally bad ſoils ; the faults of which are as different, as the 


nature of the different Dungs uſed to improve them. Some 


land is too cold, moiſt and heavy, and the other too light and 
dry : and to improve and meliorate theſe, we have ſome 
Dung bot and light, as ſheep's, horſes's, pidgeons, &c. and 
others fat and cooling, as that of oxen, hogs, &c. 
There are two remarkable qualities in Dung ; the one is to 
produce a certain ſenſible heat capable of bringing about great 
effects. The other is to fatten the foil, and render it more 
fertile, The firſt of theſe is ſeldom found in any other Dung, 
but that of horſes and mules, while newly made and a little 
moiſt, The great effects of this, are ſeen in the kitchen gar- 
den, where it invigorates and gives a new life to every thing, 
ſupplying the place of the ſun ; and to this we owe in a man- 
ner, all the vegetable delicacies of the ſpring. 
Beſide this, horſe dung is the richeſt of all improvements that 
can be had in any quantity for poor hungry lands; yet when 
either too new, or when uſed alone, it is very prejudicial to 
ſome lands ; and if ſpread too thin on dry lands in ſummer, 
it becomes of very little ſervice, the ſun ſoon exhaling all its 
richneſs, and leaving it little more than a heap of ſtubble or 
dry thatch, And though too much of it can hardly be uſed 
in the kitchen garden among colliflowers, cabbages, and the 
like, yet it is eaſy to over dung land intended for corn, and 
gives riſe by that means to a very fatal quantity of weeds, 
Horſe dung is always beſt for cold lands, and cow dung for hot 
ones; but being mixed together, they make a very good ma- 
nure for moſt forts of ſoils, and for ſome they are very pro- 
rly mixed with mud. by 
Sheep's dung and deer's dug differ very little in their quality, 
and are eſteemed by ſome, the beſt of all dam for cold clays ; 
for this purpoſe ſome recommend the beating them to powder, 
and ſpreading them thin over the autumn or fpring crops, at 
about four or five loads to an acre, after the ſame manner, as 


aſhes, malt-duſt, &c. are ſtrewed. And in Flanders and ſome 


other places, they houſe their ſheeps at nights in places ſpread 
with clean ſand, laid about five or fix inches thick, which be- 
ing laid on freſh every night, is cleared out once a week, and 
with the dung and urine of the ſheep, is a very rich manure, 
and ſells at a very conſiderable price. It is principally uſed for 
ſtubborn lands ; but Mr. Quinteney is of opinion, that it is 
the beſt of all manure for land in general. 
Hog's dung is by many recommended as the fatteſt and richeſt 
of all dung, and is found on experience, to be better than any 
other kind for fruit trees, apples, pears and the like ; it is al- 
ſo a very rich Dung for graſs, and is ſaid to do as much good 
in one load, as any other Dung whatever in two. 
The Dungs of pi hens and geeſe are great improvers of 
meadow and corn land. That of pidgeons is unqueſtionably 
the richeſt that can be laid on corn land; but before it is uſed, 
it ought to be expoſed for ſome time out of the dove-houſe to 
the open air, to take off its fiery heat, It is in general ve 
Proper for cold clay lands, but then it always ſhould be we 
dried before it is laid on, becauſe it is apt to clod in the wet. 
It is beſt alſo to mix it with ſome dry earth to break its parts, 
unt it may be ſpread the more regularly; and it is in itſelf ſo 
very rich and hot, as to bear ſuch an admixture, without an 
| 2 impovetiſhing it. This Dung is alſo by ſome — 


better than any other for aſparagus, and ſtrawberries, and | 


= the propagation and culture of the tenderer garden flowers. 
2 Dung of pidgeons is alſo particularly recommended by 
ur. Gentil for thoſe trees, whoſe leaves are apt to turn yel- 
ng if they grow in cold foils; but for this uſe it ſhould firſt 
three years in a dunghil, and then be applied ſparingly in 
= ying about an inch thickneſs of it at the root of 
N and ſuffering it to remain there till the March fol- 
The being hot and full of fal 
| ts, tends much 
do facilitate vegetation, and is abundantly quicker in its ope- 
— the Dung of animals, which feed on the leaves of 
— ts. It is an obſervation of Sir Hugh Plat, that one load 
ans will enrich ground, more than ten loads of com- 
nn 3 and it is eaſy to infer from hence, that the fame 
82 needs be of greatly more virtue, when it has paſ- 
chrough an animal body. Human Dim is alſo a great im- 
Inc all cold and four lands, but ſucceeds beſt when mixt 
other Dungs or carths to give it a fermentation. £ 


— 
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But for all ſtubborn clayey ſoils, there is no manure ſo good 
as the cleanſing of London ſtreets; the parts of tough land 
will be more expeditiouſly feparated by this, than by any other 
compoſt, and where it is to be had, it is of the greateſt value 
both for field and garden land. Miller's Gard. Di. 


voſe-DVu NG. This is a very valuable manure, and as uſeful to the 


farmer as pidgeon's Dung, or that of any other fowl, The 
antients thought otherwiſe, and condemned it as prejudicial 
both to corn and graſs, and many are of the ſame opinion ſtill ; 
but without any foundation in fact. Indeed where corn is 
high, and when graſs is ready to mow, theſe birds if they get 
among it will do great damage by treading it down with their 
broad feet, but their Dung inſtead of being hurtful to the 


land, does it great ſervice, Near Sutton in Notinghamſhire, 


there is a barren piece of land given by the town, for a gooſe- 
paſture ; the geeſe have been kept in it many years, and their 
Dung has ſo enriched it, that it is one of the fruitfulleſt pieces 
of ground, in the whole country. There has been an opi- 
nion alſo, that cattle feeding on graſs, where theſe creatures 
had much dunged the ground, would ſuffer by it ; but it ap- 
pears from trial, that cattle are moſt fond of all of thoſe parts 


of paſtures, where the geeſe have dunged moſt; and that they 


ſuffer no alteration by it, except the growing fat upon it. 
The Dung of fowls in general is very enriching to land. Fig- 
trees, aſparagus-beds, and ſtrawberries, and many curious flow- 
ers ſucceed better in earth manured with pidgeon's dung than in 
any other; and Fowley Iſland in Lancaſhire, a place fo called 
from the abundance of wild fowl continually found on it, is 
ſo enriched with their Dung, that it fattens ſheep in a ſur- 
priſing manner. Mortim's Husbandry. 


DUNG- WORMS, a ſpecies of fly- worms of a ſhort and ſome- 


what flat body ſound in great plenty among cow-dung in the 
months of September and October. Theſe have all their 


metamorphoſes into the fly ſtate, performed within a ſhell of 
their own skin. 


The worm in its firſt transformation, and when it is become 
only a caſe to the encloſed nymph, is not diſtinguiſhable by 
the eye from another that is living, but by its wanting motion, 
and on feeling, it always appears {ſtiff and rigid in this ſtate. 


- The fly produced from this worm, is one of Reaumur's firſt 


claſs of the two winged flies; it has a trunk with lips, and has 
no teeth; it is of the claſs of thoſe with the ellipſoid bodies, 
but its body is remarkably long for one of thoſe, and is com- 
poſed of ſix rings: its head is very round, and nearly of a 
ſpherical form, and is large in proportion to its body ; it has 
antennæ of the lenticular er battledore form; its reticular eyes 
are of a deep cheſnut brown, and its three ſmall eyes are placed 
in the common manner : its corcelet is of a fine gilded green, 
and its back is not eaſily to be deſcribed as to colour, for it is 
changeable and ſeems compoſed of a violet colour, and of a 
deeper and a paler copper colour. The under part or belly, is 


of a pale yellow, and the legs and balancers of a yet paler yel- 
low. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſect. v. 4. p. 350 


DUNLIN, in zoology, an Engliſh name of a bird of the ſnipe- 


kind, not diſtinguiſhed by the Latin authors by any particular 


name. It is of the ſize of the ſmaller ſnipe, its beak is fur- 


rowed, its breaſt is white, as is alſo its throat, and both are 
variegated with black ſpots; the middle of the belly is black, 
variegated with white, and all the back and other upper parts 
of a redifh hue, variegated with ſpots of black, and with a lit- 
le white ; its wings are of a bluiſh brown, its legs long and 
black, and the hinder toe very ſhort ; the tail is variegated with 
brown reddiſh and white. It is common in watery places in 
the northern counties of England, and picks up its food out of 
the mud. Rays Ornitholog. p. 226. 


DUNTER-Goo/e, a ſpecies of the wild gooſe found in Zetland. 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 473. F. 8 


 DUODENUM (Cycl.) — The deſcription and draughts of the 


Duodenum, as given by moſt ahatomiſts, appearing faulty, 
Mr. Monro has endeavoured to reRify their omiflions and 
miſtakes in the Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. 4. art. 11. 

This inteſtine is ſometimes found fo large, as to be called ven- 
triculus ſuccenturiatus. Id. ibid. 

Authors ſeldom take notice of the Duodenum as the ſeat or 
cauſe of any particular diſeaſe ; but its diſtenſion and preſſure 
on the many veſſels to which it is contiguous, may diſturb the 
functions of the animal cxconomy. 


DUPLICATE Rot, among botanifts, one compoſed of two 
coats, See Roor. 


DUPLODES. See Gamszzon, Cycl. 
DURALE, or Duo, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies hard, harſh, 


or more properly ſharp. This name is given to B natural, 
reaſon its ſound is ſharp, when compared with B mol, or As 
Brofſ. Di&. Muſ. in voc. 5 


DURANTA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants firſt 


deſcribed by Plumier under the name caſtorea. The cha- 
raters of the genus are theſe. The cup is a one leaved erect 
perianthium divided into five acute ents, containing the 


| 5 of the piſtil, and remaining after the flower is fallen. 
The 


flower is monopetalous, and of the gaping kind. The 


tube is long and eylindrie. The limb is divided into two lips; 
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dhe upper one is oval, erect, and concave; the lower is divi- | 
ded into three principal ſegments. The two fide ones round- 


iſh and expanded, and the middle one divided again into two 
roundiſh ſegments. The fruit is a round berry covered with 
the cup, containing four angular ſeeds in one cell. Plumier, 
p. 17. Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 521. 


DURION, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fruit common in 


China and the Eaſt Indies, and eſteemed by the Indians the 


— fineſt of all fruits; but the Europeans do not allow it this, be- 


cauſe of its diſagreeable ſmell. The tree which bears it is 


large and much branched, and its wood is like that of the 


hazel. The leaves are of a very ſingular figure, being about 
ſix inches long, and Nxteen. or eighteen inches broad: they 
terminate in a long and ſlender point. The upper fide of the 


leaves is of a dusky green, the under fide is whitiſh with ſome 


yellow ſpecks. The leaves grow on ſhort pedicles, which are 
joined to the ſtalks by a protuberance or oblong knot, The 


fruit grows to the large branches, adhering to their middles by 
a ſtrong wood ſtalk. It is of the ſize of an ordinary melon, 


and of a conic ſhape, pointed at the extremity, and is. all 
over beſet with prickles reſembling thoſe of a hedge-hog : 


they are green, and very large and thick, When thoroughly 
ripe, the fruit opens at the extremity into five parts, and the 


cracks or openings running by degrees up to the top, 
the inner ſubſtance or pulp is diſcovered. This is of a 
whitiſh colour, and of a very agreeable flavour, which may 
not unaptly be compared to that · of cream and ſugar; but it is 
of a more firm conſiſtence. This fruit contains in every 
compartment five large ſeeds perſectly reſembling the common 
cheſnut, but that they have no other covering than their own 
„ 

The courſe of vegetation is elegantly ſeen in diſſecting the pe- 
dicle which ſupports this fruit; for in this are ſeen the three 
different juices which ſerve to the nouriſhment of the three 
different parts of the fruit. In cutting this pedicle tranſverſly, 


. we firſt find between the bark and the woody fibres, a yellow- 


iſh, thick, and glutinous juice : this ſerves for the nutriment 
of the thorns. A ſecond juice diſcovers itſelf within the firſt 
woody fibres, which is white and more ſolid, and leſs gluti- 
nous. This gives nouriſhment to a thick skin of a filvery 
white, which lines the pulpy part of the fruit. And, finally, 


in the center of the pedicle there runs a third, much whiter 
and ſofter than the former, which ſerves to the nouriſhment 
of the pulp, or ſoft and ſweet-taſted part of the fruit. 


The fruit itſelf, were its ſmell as agreeable as its taſte, would 
vye with any fruit in the world; but its very diſagreeable 
ſcent requires time and cuſtom to enable any one to bear it ; 
but uſe makes the natives wholly diſregard it. The ſmell is 
very like that of onions, that have Jain in heaps till they are 


very rotten, The fruit is not only agreeable to the taſte, but 
of a very cordial virtue; but it will intoxicate and get into 
the head, if eaten in a large quantity, eſpecially ſuch of the 


fruits as are of a yellowiſh colour. The natives make de- 
bauches with it, as our poorer people do with ſpirituous li- 


quors. But it is not ſo eaſily come at as thoſe, and therefore 


is very fatal to many families among them, who will ſell their 
liberties for a time to purchaſe enough of it for a debauch. 
The Durion tree flowers in January. The flowers are of a 
dusky colour, and of the ſize of a nut. As ſoon as theſe fall, 
the Nuit begins to appear. It afterwards increaſes ſlowly in 
ſize till the month of June, in which it begins to ripen. 
Others continually ſucceed theſe early ones during the whole 
ſummer, ſo that there is a ſucceſſion of them during that ſea- 
ſon, and they do not begin to grow ſcarce till about the mid- 
dle of October. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1699. 


DURUNEGl, in the materia medica, a name given by the A- 


rabian writers to the root of the doronicum, which is ſo 


well deſcribed by Aviſenna, that we are very well informed of 


its nature, and find it to be the root of the ſame plant, which 


. we at this time know by that name. He ſays it came to them 


in pieces, looking like the ſhort joints of a woody root ; and 
that it was either yellow or white on the inſide, and of a grey- 
iſh colour on ti ſurface, and that it was conſiderably hard 
and ponderous. 


The doronicum we know at this time has a root that very 
well anſwers theſe characters; and tho' yellow, when freſh, is 


very apt to become whitiſh in decaying. The interpreter 


of Aviſenna, . whoſe comments are moſt generally received, 


adds, that the pieces of Durunegi in the ſhops were about the 
length and ſize of the laſt joint of the thumb. But it is not 
eaſy to make out this from the text without making very free 
with the words ; and indeed the pieces of the doronicum we 


now receive from Germany are generally longer and thinner 


than this deſcription ſeems to make them, though they very 
well anſwer to the account of Aviſenna of their coming off in 


a a fort of joints. The root being naturally jointed, or compo- 
. ſed of a great number of pieces. | 1 2 
. The name Durumqgi is a very plain copy of the Greek name 


of the ſame plant, which is not doronicon, as might be ſup- 


poſed from the Latin doronicum, but durunzi, or !. 
The change of the C into a g, or the g into a 2, is very com- 
. mon in the turning Greek into Arabick, or Arabick into 


\ 
* 


* 


Greek names. Thus the zedoar of the Greeks; 
8. | eek 
of the Arabians, and ſo in a thouſand other — habe geduat 
The word Durunegi, or, as it is ſometimes Written | 
5 however 2. — made to expreſs another plant whe 
ape, as well as virtues, are very diff; ; 
mentioned. *; dite rent from that above. 


The ſecond kind of Durumgi was a root not ic; 
formed all of one piece, and very much reſemble} — * 
ary in ſhape. It was always white on the inſide, and _ 
the ſurface, twas of an agreeable taſte, and was prese 
an aromatic and cardiac in many compoſitions. In the by 
cum Conſtantini we find it preſcribed along with ſpik mN 
cinnamon, and zedoary ; and in another part of — 
piece, nutmeg, caſtor, duronegi and zedoary are preſer 
together. It is very evident from this, that the = 
here meant, could not be the poiſonous doronicum: and it 
much to be lamented, that we do not find different 2 
ſo very different plants. We have at this time two plant of 
the doronicum kind, the one called thora, and the other — | 
thora ; the one allowed to be a poiſon, the other b bro 
eſteemed an alexipharmic. The thora, or poiſonous king,” 
ellow within, and the antithora is white. Theſe may ot * 
bly be the two kinds of Durunegi mentioned by the Aral... 
and if ſo, the poiſonous qualities of the one, and the virtues. 
of the other, ſtand on a higher record than many have ſu 
ſed. Theſe two roots were lately ſent over into Bee 
among our parcels of gentian, and did much miſchief, man 
people ſuffering greatly by the bitter infuſions in which 
made a part. This was probably owing wholly to the thor; 
or yellow root, which has a poiſonous ſmell ; not to the ther 
which has all the appearances of being innocent. 

DUST Moſs, in botany. See Byssus, 

DW ARFS (Cycl.)—Dwarfs were called Nani and Nane am 
the Romans ; and were held in ſuch requeſt, that artificial me- 
thods were uſed in order to prevent the growth of boys de- 
ſigned for Dwarfs, by incloſing them in a box, or binding 
them with bandages. - Auguſtus's niece Julia, was mighty fond 
of one of theſe Dwarfs called Sonopas, 'who was only tuo 
feet and a hand-breadth high. Pitiſc. See DwWaRFIx C. 

Dw arF-Trees, were formerly very much in requeſt in gardens 
but ſince the introducing of Eſpaliers, they are much negle&- 
ed. The manner however of propagating dwarf pears, which 
have been found to ſucceed the beſt of any Dwarfs, is this: they 
are to be grafted on a quince ſtock, and that at about fix in- 
ches above the ground, and when the bud has ſhot ſo far asto 
have four eyes, it is to be ſtopped, to give riſe to lateral 
branches. Two years after the budding, the trees will be fit 
to tranſplant to where they muſt remain. They ſhould be 
ſet at five and twenty feet ſquare diſtance, and the ground he- 
tween may be ſown or planted for kitchen uſe, while the 
trees are young, only obſerving not to plant too near thei 
roots. There ſhould be ſtakes driven down all round the tree, 
to which the branches muſt be nailed with lift, while they are 
young, training them into an horizontal direction, and n0 
branches are to be ſuffered afterwards to croſs one another, 
and in the ſhortening the ſhoots, the uppermoſt eye mult :! 
ways be left outwards. The ſummer and autumn pears ate 
thoſe which do beſt in dwarfs, for the winter ones never {uc- 
ceed well on them. | 
Apples are alſo ſometimes planted as Dwarfs, and are for tis 
purpoſe moſt commonly grafted on paradiſe ſtocks. Tbee 
ſpread much leſs than the pears, and therefore need only be fa 
at about eight feet diſtance, Some alſo plant apricocks and 
plumbs for Dwarfs, but theſe being of a more tender conſtiu- 
tion ſeldom ſucceed. well. Millers Gard. Di. 

DwaAREF Fern, in botany. See FiLicuLa. | 

 DWARFING, a term uſed by ſome authors for the ſtopping tf 

natural growth of animals, and rendering them ſmaller dun 
they would naturally be. In Bononia they are very fond of 

| ſmall dogs; and inſtead of ſtopping their growth by the 1 
in uſe here, of giving them milk wherein daiſy-roots are 
they do it by waſhing their feet and their back · bone ever) Gaſs 
from the time they are pupped, with either cold water abt, 
or water with aſtringent ingredients, ſuch as biſtort and al. 
bark boiled in it. This prevents the extenſion of the 
by hardening and corrugating them. They preſcribe ab 
method of dwarfing of men by anointing their back-bones 
their infancy. with the greaſe of moles, bats, and _ 
But this ſeems merely imaginary. The other opera" Y 
natural cauſes may poflibly have — and perbaps 
addition of alum to the water, and making them take . 
ous liquors internally, might be of great uſe. AQ. 

. Lipſ. 1670. . 5 

DYES Yellow. See the article YELLOw. 

DYERS's Weed. See LuTzoLa, . oi 
DYEING (Cycl.) — The art of dyeing is indebted for man g 
valuable colours to the vegetable kingdom; and ma) pas 
more ſo, if the world will be at the pains of enquiring inte u. 
properties of the plants that grow about the fields. Mr. 1 
ſieu obſerved in the drying plants between ſheets of fa 
order to the making a hortus ſiccus in the common . 


DYE 


one part of it without any knowledge of the reſt. Hence the 


DYE 


ome plants tinged the paper with colours the fame with thoſe 


| nd others with different ones; and | difficulties attending the acquiring a knowledge of the firſt 
they 1 aſſumed a colour which was not] principles of the art are very diſcouraging, but they are not 
that m_— hem.  Alkanet, woad, the ſeveral forts of galli- | unfurmountable. The idea which preſents itſelf moſt natu- 


rally to us, as to the manner in which ſtuffs are dyd, is, that 
the colouring particles which ſwim in the liquor, immediately 
attach themſelves to the ſurface of the body that is plunged 
into it, and there adhere in ſo firm a manner, that there is 
no removing many of them without wholly taking off the 
ſurface of the body. The barely plunging a white ſgbſtance 


of the ſpecies anonis, tinge the papers between | 
3 dried — or reddiſh colour, becauſe 
thei talks, or ſome other part of them, are of that colour. 
The common ros ſolis, or ſun dew, whoſe leaves are red, 
the paper red alſo ; and the ros ſolis of Portugal diffuſes 

this tinge through three or four ſheets of paper. The alpine 


veronica, though green in itſelf, leaves its mark in red upon 
- and many 
jul + ado black in the' drying. The common mercury, 
_ is green while growing, becomes blue in the drying; 
and turneſol has the ſame change, though it is white in its 
ſtate. . 
9 — reaſon of theſe changes of colour is, that all paper 
is impregnated with alum ; and this falt may very eaſily ex- 
tract, or even alter the colours of plants, whoſe juices it re- 
ceives; and in ſuch caſes, where the alum is not in ſufficient 
| quantity to do this, it is no wonder that it ſhould however fo 
far affect the leaves as to turn them black. 
On this principle Mr. Juſſieu attempted, by means of alum, 
to ſeparate colours from ſeveral plants, not known or uſed at 
preſent among the dyers, which might prove ſerviceable to 
them. The firſt experiments made on this occaſion pro- 
ved, that there were many plants not uſed at preſent, which 
afford colours not at all inferior to thoſe in common uſe. The 
experiments the ſame gentleman tried on the drugs uſed for 
deing in the Indies, proved very plainly that they were no 
way ſuperior in 1 to vegetables of our own growth; 
and that in order to have the moſt lively colours from ſuch 
ſubſtances, it is always neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome 


falt. | 

Among the other drugs uſed abroad in dyermg, there were ſent 
over to France, on this occaſion, certain yellow flowers of the 
radiated kind, which'afforded on trial a very beautiful yellow 
dye; and Mr, Juſſieu found, on trying parallel experiments, 
that there were alſo w flowers in Europe of a like radia- 
ted kind, which were capable of affording a like beautiful 


ow dye. 
io — which Mr. Juſſieu tried theſe experiments upon, 
was the common yellow corn marygold, the chryſanthemum 
ſegetum of Lobell. This plant flowers in the middle of July, 
and Mr. Juſſieu drying its flowers between papers at that time of 
the year, found that they did not loſe their colour, as moſt others 
do in the opetation, but became of a deeper yellow than be- 


fore, Hence it was eaſy to judge, that this flower contained a 


matter proper for colouring ; and decoctions being made of it 
of different ſtrength, cloths of different kinds dipped into them 
became tinged to a light pale yellow, and kept this colour after 
being boiled in fair water. A little alum was after this added 
to the decoctions, and cloths dipped in theſe became much 
more finely dd, the colour being greatly ſtronger and more 
lively, They alſo imbibed the r much more ſpeedily 
from theſe decoctions; and on boiling afterwards in water, 
they loſt no part of it, but remained as ſtrongly and as lively 
tinged as before. This experiment was afterwards tried by a 
che, under whoſe hands it ſucceeded much better than before 
with Jufieu, who: was inted with the regular methods 
of the trade. The decoction of the flowers gavè à fort of ful- 
pbur colour; but linnen, woolen, and ſilken things, which 
had been the day before ſteeped in alum water, received from 
this decoction a very beautiful and ſufficiently ſtrong yellow. 
Another decuction of the flowers made ſtronger than the 
rſt, tinged. a woollen cloth to a greeniſh lemon colour; and 

the fame decoction gave a bright gold yellow to filk : and a 
piece of woollen cloth, before dyed blue with indigo, on dip- 
* this decoction became of à beautiful deep green. A 
ſmall quantity of chimney · ſoot added to the decoftion made 
i tinge cloth to a yellowiſh brown ; and a ſmall quantity of 

by ed to the ſunple decoflion produced an olive yel- 

The mixture of ſeveral other drugs uſed to be added to the 

dæcoctions of the common luteola or dyer's weed to its 
ange, produced the fame changes with the decoction of this 

flower, and abundantly teſtify d its value and uſe in the dyeing 
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into a coloured liquor is not however ſufficient for the dyring 
it in many cafes. - Indeed there are only a few colours which 
will ſtrike with this eaſe and facility; and the others require 
that the matter to be c ſhould have firſt received the par- 
ticles of another fluid, which is in moſt caſes a ſolution of 
alum and tartar in common water. And, according to the 
nature of the colour that is to be given the ſtuff afterwards, 
the alum is put in in large quantities, or the ſtuff boiled in the 
liquor a longer or a ſhorter time. After boiling in this li- 
quor, a ſtuff is in the proper condition to receive the greater 
part of the common colours: but for blue, ſtuffs require no 
preparation at all; and for ſcarlet, the liquor in which they 
are firſt boiled is made without alum. | 

The matter of the ſtuff to be 4d makes it neceſſary alſo to 
change the liquor in which it is to be boiled, or to vary the 
ingredients ; and the greateſt naturaliſt, without a mechanical 
knowledge of dyzing, would be amazed to ſee, that if a skain 
of white wool, and another of white cotton, be plunged to- 
gether into the ſcarlet dye, and this even after they have both 
received the ſame previous boiling and preparation, the skain 
of cotton would come out of the liquor as white as it was put 
in,' while the wool comes out tinged to a beautiful fire colour. 
The dyer however ſees this every day without any admira- 
tion of the cauſe, and never troubling his thoughts about how 
it is done. He uſes it daily to dye any thing woollen to a ſcar- 
let colour, leaving a part white: in order to which, he knows 
there requires no more than that the part to be left white 
ſhould be of cotton. 

Mr, Dufay ſuppoſing this to be owing to-the cotton's imbibing 
much more ſlowly than the wool, the liquor in which they 
are both previouſly boiled to make them receive the colour, as 
cotton is well known not to take wet ſo ſoon as wool, ordered 


2 fort of cloth to be wove, the warp of which was wool; and 


the woof cotton; and ſending this to the fuller's, the two ſub- 
ſtances were ſo well blended together, that it became impoſli- 
ble for the one to receive the impregnation of any liquor with- 


out the other, With all theſe precautions however, the whole 


came out of the ſcarlet Dye in the ſame condition as if no- 
thing had been done, the cotton remaining wholly white, and 
the wool being marked with fire colour and white; fo that it 


may be eſteemed a certain fact, that the colour of cochineal 


cannot be given to cotton by the means of acids; the fame 
of kermes and gumm-lac, both which are 
uſed inſtead of cochineal to dhe in ſcarlet; but neither of theſe, 
any more than the coctiineal, will dhe cotton, It is not to 


| be concluded from hence however, that cotton cannot be &'d 


ſcarlet by theſe ſubſtances ; the whole is, that it requites a 


different treatment; and as wool, to take the ſcarlet dye, re- 


ires only to be firſt impregnated with tartar; cotton requires 
© by firſt impr with alam, as wool does, for the gene- 
rality of the other colours. The acid of ſea - ſalt, of vitriol, 
vinegar and verjuice, all ſerve to dhe wool to a ſcarlet with 


cochineal, but none of theſe will make it give any tinge to 


cotton, to which alam alone can ſerve. 
The fame Dye will give very different colours to the different 
bee rently prepared. And 
tleman ſhe w ed before the academy à piece of doth, 
prepared in à different manner in the 
different parts, Which being all plunged together into the Dye, 
when taken out and dry'd wis found to be of a dirty red in 
that part where it had not beeh impregnated with any thing; 
and in the other parts, where it had been differently impreg- 
degrees of red, from a pale da- 
mask roſe colour to the deepeſt ſcatlet, and this me Dy 


this 


had in every part been dipt an equal" time in the ſame Dye. 
This equally holds good of the other colours. And in theſe 


iments the dirty colours given to ſuch of the cloth 
„ 


*6ff, While the others remain in all their per- 
ſcatlet is this, chat the Hyr is Eottipdled of 2 1 — 
common water, in which the coloarmg'partidesare fuſptiided, 

cafy. to ſuppoſe" that" they are ſe = and 
applied to the ftuff iti” hg. Ay i ahh ppbſed 
to be the caſe in regard to all colours; fo it afs Very tvi- 
dbntly to. be x fab2'in this, fine?" the Ealoaring particles de. 
here in fuch quantities to the tttatter, an# ſeparate themſelves 


of 


fo readily and perſectly from the water, that after an hour and 


half's boiling of the Dye with a proper quantity of the ſtuff in 

it, the. — colour d matter ſhall ae d to the ſtuff, 

and the remaining liquor be only clear water; and what 
9 N might 


might appear wonderful is, that all the boiling in the world] mixing it with a permanent one: the dyers are it 
will never diſlodge any of the colour from the ſtuff, or occa- opinion. But it is nevertheleſs a wholly erroneou; 
ſion its being received into the water again. „ for repeated experiments have proved, that one of theſe f 
It might be ſuppoſed that this was wholly owing to the par- colours fades as ſoon, when it is mixed with a ſtandin th 
| ticles of (alts, which had been imbibed into the ſtuff in its ing colour, as when it is uſed alone. There are h.. . 


7 Ha preparation; that thele attracting the particles of the co- lours on which this experiment can be tried, but few ©. 


ſo of this 


Jour to the ſtuff, while the water of the Dye had none of them to a tegular deciſion. One of the principal — * — 
to cauſe ſuch an attraction in it, they did not remain in it. blue and a yellow, for the producing a green. In thi, ..6 a 
But this appears not to be the caſe, but that the ſtuff will at- riment, if the blue and the yellow be both ſtanding — 4 
tract the colour, whether it be previouſly prepared, or the | nent colours, the ſtuff will perfectly hold its colours, Ary 0 4 
preparation and the dyeing be all one act; ſince the dyers ſome- ceed alike, whether it be dyed firſt blue, * 


and aſt 

_ times dye ſcarlet at once in this manner, only plunging the low; or firſt yellow, and aſterwards blue. But — 1 
tuff into a dye made of cochineal, a ſolution of tin mixed in | two colours be a falſe or fading colour, it is found that 8 
a large quantity of water, with a ſmall quantity of fal armo- green produced by the mixture will not ſtand, tho the * 
niac and cream of tartar. All theſe ingredients are mixed to- be ever ſo good or permanent a colour. 

. gether before the ſtuff is put in; yet after it has boiled about There is a ſhorter way of trying the permanence of man 
an hour and half, all the colour is in the ſtuff, and the liquor | - lours of this kind than that of expoſing them to the air foe 
- is become colourleſ as water, The event is the ſame in the | in boiling only five minutes in a pint of water, in which - 
.; dyes made of woad and of indigo for the dyeing blue, and in- has been diflolved half an ounce of alum, they will loſ 
. deed in the greater part of other colours; but as the ingredi- much colour as they would have done by p 


? being ex 
ents of theſe are not ſo pure as the cochineal, and there are | days to the air in ſummer, Some colours 21 —— * 
uſually many heterogene particles among them, the liquor docs thods of trial, but this ſerves for almoſt all. The ſhades of 1) 
not become fo wholly colourleſs in theſe, as in the caſe of the 3 red and green, purple and green, are the fines 5 
ſcatlet. But the dyers, who well know that fo long as there rs to experiment theſe things upon, as the fame previous 
is any colour left in the liquor, fo long the ſtuff will be profi- preparation or impregnation of the ſtuff ſerves for both, and 
ted by remaining in it, always take ſmall quantities out of it, both depend upon blue for their baſis, the purple being — 


and examining it by pouring it gently down againſt the light, of blue and red, and the green of blue and yellow, 
they know when it is that the has received all the tin- |. It ſhould not ſeem: ſurpriſing, if the Ruff be firſt dipped into 
. . ure it can, by there being no more colouring matter ſuſpend- | a2 Dye of a ſtanding blue, and afterwards into a fading red or 
aldi in the Dye. A, yellow, to turn it green oꝶ purple, that the action of the xr 
Experience ſhews, that all colours do not attach themſelves | or boiling in alum water, #hould carry off thoſe falſe colour 
with equal readineſs to the tuff, or remain equally firmly uni- which had only been applied to the ſtuff after it was before fi 
tied to it. Woad, indigo, cochineal, kermes, and many other 


| turated with a ſtanding colour. But it might be expetee, 
colours, never reach farther than the ſurface of the ſtuff. The | that when the ſtuff was firſt impregnated with them, and 1. 


liquor of the Dye penetrates indeed perfectly through the body | terwards had the blue added upon them, that either the ble 
of it, but the colouring particles ſtopping at the ſurface be- | muſt be the colour that went off, or that they muſt all re 
come entangled there, and never penetrate, at leaſt not in main. But, in effect, nothing of this difference is found, but 
any-great quantity, to the central part, which remains either | the blue remains, while the fading colours go off, however or 
Quite white, or only very lightly tinged. This however only in-whatever manner or order they are applied. Mem, Acad. 
happens to ſuch ſtuffs as are thick, and of à very cloſe” tex- Scienc. Par. 1737. | | | 
ture: others are coloured throughout. And this is only the | DY KE- Reeve, a bailiff or officer, that has the care and over- 
c caſe in regard to ſome. Dyes, not to all ſorts, ſince the moſt of ſight of the Dykes and drains in deepening fens, &c. We find 
the wood colours penetrate wholly through the ſtuff be it ever | mention made of this officer anno 16 and 17 Car. 2. c. 11, 
thick, and colour it equally everywhere. Whence it | DYSENTERY (Cycl.) — In this diſorder, ſome, after bleeding 


© 


_ . ſeems probable, that the colouring particles of the Woods are | and yomiting, give their patients ſmall doſes of calomel once 
either more minute and fine, or much more intimately blend- | a day, till their breath begins to be tainted j the purging being 
ed with the water, than thoſe of cochineal, indigo, and fuch | moderated by opiates, glutinous food,. drink, and anodjne = 
others as do not penetrate beyond the ſurface, + + _  glyſters, which is the more neceſſary, as the guts in this ciſe 
It might ſeem ſtrange, that the ſtuffa which are thus readily | are eaſily irritated. | Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. abridg. Vol: 1. p. 72. 
Coloured on the ſurface, ſhould not afterwards, by the conti- The vitrum antimonii ceratum has been found a moſt efficaci 


nued boiling of the water, have the colouring, particles car- | - ous remedy in this diſtemper. See the article ViT&UM . 


_.. Tied farther down into the - as the water continu-- moni ceratum. | 


ſurface to the center, and | Repeated doſes of ipecicuanha, and of rhubarb with calome, 
5 | | with opiates in the evening, have alſo been found ſuccebul. 
particles in along with it. But if we conſider the whole pro- Medic, Eſſ. Edinb. abridg. Vol. 1. p. 65. where it is obſerved, 

. - ceſs from the beginning, we find that the colouring- particles | that aſtringent medicines, without gentle revulfions and er 
are ſtrongly attracted by the ſtuff, and ſcarce at all by the | cuations, generally retard the cure. | 

4 '|  Ipecacuanha and the ſimarouba have oſten had great effects in 
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... greatly, weaker than that to the ſtuff. And the difference be- ſame effect in the cure of a Dyſentery, from the decoftion d 
| teen the wool and the cotton, the one receiving; and the | common millet ſeed, called St. Ambroſe's ſyrup, as is promiſed 
| other not receiving at all the coloured particles in its natural | from the imarouba by Mr. Juſſieu. Med, Ef Edind. 
. ſtate, or with, the ame impregnation by means of which the] Dr. Killner tells us of two people, who were cured of an epice- 
| other, does, ſeems. reſolyable into the ſame principle, that tho' | mic Dyentery by violent drubbing. AR. Acad, Nat. Cur: 
| the attraftion in wool be much greater in regard io the co- 1 TS 1 


” | 911 . * Di. 1 4 f * 
loured particles than that of the water, and therefore it robs DYSESTHESIA, in medicine, is uſed for'a difficulty of, br ful 
the water of them get the-attraQtion, in cotton, being Jeſs | in ſenſation.  Blancard, Lex. Med; in voc. 1, 
than in water, the colouring. particles remain in the water | DYSEPULOTICA, in medicine, great ulcers beyond cure, ? 
. without any tendency. to attach themſelves to the cotton. | ibee. 
— l uſed for the colours are. well known] DVSOREXIA, in medicine, 2 want of appetite, Pecs 

e be o vary kinds. Some of them are ſuch as com- | from an ill diſpoſition, or diminiſhed action of the lee. 

munieate b colour, which, will a long time reſiſt wake wet e Nt een WR 
. the; air, and theſe are therefore called. the good or ſtanding | DYSPEPSIA, in medicine, a difficulty of digeſtion in he” 
colours ; and there ate others which the bare expoſition to the Bad e O61 2887 | 


-v IP SET ſhit al; TI mach aud guts. Id. ibid. 1 
air will deſtroy or deface in à vefy little time, theſe are there- | DYSPHONIA, in medicine, a diffculty of ſpeech from id 
-., fore called the Ole of; fading Genes Ja, what manner is the diſpoſition of the organs. Id. ib. 
to be explained ? Does it take | DYSPNOEA, in medicine, a difficulty of breathings/ WM"; 
(the breath is draw often and thick, occalioned by Sug 

ag of the-lungs. Id. ibid. See AsTHm Ay Cyd.'and 


— 


of 


4 | break and | at; beautiful and fi 
+ $$ 1 N v T ; - N | , , : - 
6d texture of each particle on which, the colour depends ? | DYSTHANATOS, à word uſed by the antient _— tow 
ber KIB l ? l . »- = - A YZ Me 
| The. dyem very often have recourſe to ſeveral ingredients, in] times to-Ggnify any diſeaſe which occaſions a painful logrins 
| | order to produce one colour ; and reaſon, ſeems, to urge, that | and ſometimes for the perſon dying in ach a b. 
* my colours might be render d laſting by V 
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AGLE, Aquile, nw See AQUILA. 
EacLs Owl, in „a name given by ſome 
to the great horn owl, or bubo, which is of the ſize of 
an Eagle, and as voracious and deſtructive, Ray's 
EAGLEs, a name found very frequently in the antient hiſtories 
Ireland, and uſed to expreſs a fort of baſe money that was 
current in that ki in the firſt years of the reign of Ed- 
ward the firſt, that is, about the 1272. There were, 
beſides the Eagles, lionines, roſades, and many other coins 

ol the ſame ſort, n they were 
impreſſed with. Simon's, Hiſt. Coins. £ 
The current coin of the kingdom was at that time a compoſi- 
tion of copper and ſilver in a determined proportion, but theſe 

. were ſo much worſe than the ſtandard proportion of that time, 
that they were not intrinſically worth quite half ſo much as 
the others.” They were imported out of France, and other 
foreign countries. When this prince had been a few years 
cſiabliſhed on the throne, he ſet up mints in Ireland for the 
coining ſufficient quantities of money, and then decry'd 
the uſe of theſe Eagles, and other the like kinds of baſe 
coins, and made it _ with confiſcation of effects, to 
import any more of into the kingdom. 

EAR (Cyct)—By a ſtatute of Henry the VIII*, maliciouſl 
cutting off the ear of a perſon is made a treſpaſs, for whic 

treble damages ſhall be recovered ; and the offender is to pay 
a fine of 10 pound to the king. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 6. F. 4. 
In the index to the ftatutes at large, it is ſaid, that this of- 
fence may be puniſhed as felony, by 22 and 23 Car. Il. c. 1. 
ſe. 7. commonly called Coventry's act; but Ear is not 
mentioned in that ftatute. 

EAR of Fiſhes —All * — fiſhes have ——— meatus 
auditorii, or paſſages for hearing; but other fiſh have nothin 
of theſe external and ſeem neither to be intend 
by nature to make any ſounds, or to hear any, Though 
ſound being a tremulation in the air, it may be felt by them 
as motion, though not diſtinguiſhed as ſound. It may eaſily 
be proved, that they do not hear our voices 1 

i e of a pond or river well ſtored wi 
edges, if the body and its ſhadow be kept out of 
will never ſtart at the voice. | 

are deaf and dumb, ſeems a queſtion not 
perfectly decided. See Frsm. 

in gardening, a 

plants, or thoſe two 

appear from the ſeed, and are v 

from thoſe which follow. Thus in the melon plants, the 


given to the ſeminal leaves of 


two firſt leaves are called Ears, and the leaves, with their 
ſtalks, which ſhoot out afterwards,” are called knots, and de- 
nominated the firſt, ſecond, and third knot, according to 
their place, and time of growing, The cutting off every 


r means of procuring the 


fineſt and largeſt fruit, Phil. Tranſ. No. 45. 


Wounds of the Ear, Wounds of the external Ear are eaſily united 

by ſicking-plaiſters, unleſs the cartilage is entirely divided, 

and then it will require the help of the needle, and the a 

n of vulnerary balſams, with the proper com 
When the Zar is wounded in the neighbour- 

hood of e meatus auditorius, great care muſt be taken to 

Prevent the diſcharge of blood matter into that 

which would do 


great miſchief to the tym ; 
may be done only by filli err 
cotton. Heifter. Surg. P. 1. | , 


AR Pics. The Chineſe are particularly fond of entertaining 
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cure, invented for this purpoſe. Some years ago there 
was an India cabinet. brought over from China, f with 
wer falls and inſtruments of the place, among which there 
were ſeveral of this kind, - uſed to pick and cleanſe, (as well as 

le the: Ear. One of theſe was made of a ſimall pearl, 
— tÞ the end of a horſe- hair, or hog's briſtle, the other 
perſon's Gir n Ivory handle, and fit to be uſed by the 
wa s ſelf, a are moſt of the others on occaſion. Another 
forma üs ®f fine filver wire twiſte® into a wreathe, and 
de for wp ne at the top ; this was alſo ſet intoa ban- 
fates ©; Another was made of a large piece of filver wire 

made fe end, and ſet in the ſame fort of handle ; an 

made f, the fame filver wire, but not flatied, but had 

vrrr. Vol i another was very mach of che nature 


Judiciouſly 
| dicial, for that, among _ 


authors have alſo ranked both 


name 
green and ſucculent leaves which firſt | 
different in all reſpects 


with the 


x2 in anatomy—Mr. le Cat, in his treatiſe of the organ of 


—ͤ— 


— 


TAR * 


of our Ear-pickers, but longer, and made of filvet ſet in tor 
toiſeſhell ; another was made of ſeveral hog's briſtles, ſet at 
the end of a fort of handle, made like one of our Ils; 
another was of the ſame kind with this, but made of downy 
ſoft feathers inſtead of hog's briſtles. 2; 
Theſe, and other inſtruments, are at this day uſed to 
the ſame purpoſe by the Chineſe ; but Sir Hans Sloane very 
eryes, that the uſe of them ſeems very preju- 
ple in England who had 
applied to him on account neſs, the greater 
were thrown into their complaints by too often picking their 
Ears, and thereby bringing humours, or ulcerous diſpoſitions, 
on them. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 246. p. 406. 


Ear Shell, auris marina, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 


us of ſhell-fiſh, the characters of which are theſe : It con- 
s only of one ſhell, or valve, and is of a flatted ſhape, in 
ſome meaſure reſembling that of the human Ear, and has an 
extremely wide mouth, or aperture, at its baſe, the wideſt 
of that of all ſhells, except only the patella or limpet, which 


is all mouth below. See Tab. of Shells, No. 3. 


Aldrovand and Rondeletius have given this genus the name 
of patella fera, the wild limpet ; but in this they have been 
followed by no author, as it confounds the auris marina and 
patella, which are two abſolutely diſtin genera. Theſe 
is and the limpet among 
the bivalve ſhells, but nothing can be more abſurd than this. 

The French call it generally oreille de mer, and, in fome 
places, ormeau. onius calls it the great boutdin ; and 


| ſome of the Hollanders have given it the ſtrange name of the 


ſtock-fiſn. Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. pt. 2. p. 243. 

This genus of ſhells ſometimes yields ſmall pearls, the 
rudiments of which are very frequently ſeen in thoſe ſhells 
which have not perfect ones, and the whole inſide of the ſhell 
is of the colour of the fineſt mother of pearl. This alſo ap- 
pears on the outſide, when the rough coat is ſo far eaten 
away by acids, as to leave this pearly ſurface bare, in this 
caſe it makes a very 2 2 being of the ſplendor 
of the moſt perfect mother of pearl both within and without, 
and it is frequently preſerved in cabinets in that ſtate. 
The inſide and outſide of this ſhell are both ridged with very 
high ribs, which run from one fide to the other, and there is 
in all theſe ſhells a row of holes near one edge, of which ſix 
are uſually open, and there are beyond theſe the marks of 
three or four others, which-do not | Agr 7 the ſhell. 
"Theſe are form'd in the growth of the fiſh, which, as it en- 
larges, enlarges alſo the ſhell, and when a new rim is form'd, 
in which there is an open hole, one of the hinder ones is al- 
be home up by the Ir Ar- ſhelly matter over it. 
Aldrovand. de Aquat. de Aquat, | . 
Liſter places the auris marina the turbinated ſhells, 
and ſays, that this is its place, ſe it is twiſted and 
Claviculated, and — wi gk, he thinks, W ranked 
patellæ. But it is to be obſerved, „ according 
to this rule, almoſt all ſhells would be found of the turbi 
kind, up to the porcelain ſhells, or conchæ veneris, which 
have all a twiſted 8 or clavicule, which is flatted, and 
S 
| e is one auris marina, wh 
iifers from al the overs in h; this is a 
kind, and is brought from the Eaft Indies, but is not found 
in the Eu eas. We have, however, one of a ſome- 
longer form than the common kinds; this is ſmall, and 


ſpecies we ſee, | 
| holes. 2. Some have ſeven holes, and are more pearl 
the reſt. 3. Some are of an oblong 


form: And 4. 


than ö 
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drefled in green, that might 
the ſeaſon. FHofm. 13 


and into the 

eiaed, or bent 

the figure of 

: Bat whe 

„ or oblate ſpherojd, i. e. whether the 

eee 
been for ſome time a matter of doubt. | 


ian, ern F * 
is certain, if the lengths degrees of latitude decreaſe, 
as we go from the equator toward the poles, then the axis is 


- 


greater, and the figure an oblong ſpheroid ; but, on the con- 
trary, if theſe 1 increaſe, as you remove towards the 
les, the axis is leſs than a diameter at the equator, and con- 
the figure an oblate ſpheroid. | 
r. i, and judge the Earth to be of an oblong 
ions made in France, if 


Mr. Huygens, and 
earth to-be an oblate ſpheroid, higher at the 
e ; and this figure of the Earth is undoubtedly the 
one, if the obſervations lately made near the arctic circle 
admitted as certain and exact. Mit I 
Mr. Celſius takes notice that the inftruments, aſtronomical 
obſervations, and trigonometrical operations, performed in 
2 render the ions there made uncertain. 
N I ee 

rance, ve fki t , three 
of them members of the royal academy at Paris, who were 
- Joined by Mr. Celſius and the Abbe Outhier. The trigo- 
nometrical part of the work was performed near the river of 
ornea, the direction of which is the ſame with the meridian 
Bothaja being found 
Lie bee, mich 
formed eight tri ich 
| enough . deſign. All the five gentle- 
SD each angle of theſe trian- 
» em down in writing . | 
eat determined 1, A Tornea 
and mount Kittis, under the fame meridian, 
fured on the river, when frozen over, the le 
7406 toiſes 5 feet, by the firſt meaſurement ; and, when 


— 


» — 


2 


8 


than at | 


— 


in obſerving « and 2 draconis, but ſuppoſed in that. «.: 
gonometrical operations they had — gr — nr av 0 
twenty ſeconds in each of the two angles, and fort“ 
conds in the third; and that all theſe errors tended 8 * 
niſh the length of the arch; the calculation, upon this bp. 
poſition, gives but 54 toiſes for the greateſt error that s 
be committed. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 457. Sect, 1 . 
pared wich Mr. Maupertuis's fig. of the Lor ih desen, 
; * to Prey rg Mr. Murdoch. | g 
e have ſaid that Mr. Celſius doubted of the accu 
F rench obſervations, and he gives 8 reaſons for his — 
Their angles were not accurately determined, and when 
theſe are properly corrected, thoſe very meaſures of ; de = 
in the ſouth and north of France, brought to — 
Ifaac Newton's » have, like the meaſures taken 1 
Lapland, confirmed it. See Phil. Tran, Ne. 457. Sect O 
Mr. Celſius's diſſertation, entitled, De obſervationibus jr. 
ura telluris determinanda, in Gallia hbabitis 7 
pſal. 1738. 4*. may be farther conſulted. : 
By the vations in the north of France, extend 
Paris to Dunkirk, a mean degree was found to conſiſt of 
$6960 taiſes. And by the obſervations made in the ſouth of 
rance, from Paris to Collioure, near the Pyrences, a depree 
was found to be 57097 toiſes. From whence'it would jol. 
low, that the Earth is an oblong ſpheroid. 
But Mr. Celſius obſerves, that. the diſtance between the 
royal obſervatory at Paris, and the perpendicular to the meri. 
dian of Collioure, properly corrected, will amount to no 
more than 358980 toiſes. This, divided by the mean dic. 
ference of their latitudes 6. 19. 11“. will give 56803 toiſes 
for the length of a degree, one with another, between Paris 
and Collioure, which is near the truth, and leſs than 
the length of a mean degree, by Mr. Picard, and rated 
at 5 7060 toiſes ; So that the degrees decreaſe as you po to- 
wards the equator; and conſequently the Earth is hi 
there than at the poles, as Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr, Huy- 
gens determined, Phil. Tranſ. loc. cit. 

e obſervations of ſome gentlemen of the French academy, 
who have been at the pains to re examine the meaſures for- 
merly taken in France, confirm the Newtonian theory. 
And the obſervations made in Peru are an additional con- 
firmation of the fame. See Mr. Bouguer's book lately pub- 


ing from 


177 to 178. Hence, the Earth will be 22 miles higher at 
the equator, than at the pales . If the earth was of an uni- 


to the theory of gravity, the meridian would be an exact 
ellipſis, and the axis would be to the diameter of the equator, 
as 230 to 231, and the difference of the ſemi-diameter of the 
equator, and the ſemi-axis, would be about 17 miles“. 
—[* Treat. Prat. Geom. p. 44, 45. * Ibid. p. 45.] der 
the article gy 4 Cp 
According to Mr. Maupertuis's meaſures, if the ſemi-diametc! 
of the equator be = 17, and the ſemi- axis = © : wil 
1—4aa=0.022, See Mr. Murdoch's Mercat. Salling 


did p. 7- 
| 4 2 Or I the ſemi-diameter of the be © the diftnce > 
Ge Grabam ocus of the generating ellipſis from the center, 3 mn © *» 
[Cop 0 er For, by the nature of tie 
. which he has ſupplied them, The Kar ellipſe, x:/1—aa::m:1, of 11-24 111 
nea was « Dract hey a conſequently mm: 1: 1:0. 022, or mm: 1::;1000:2 
times, and the greate! This is the made uſe of to compute the 

_ ſeconds, Ren | I . Bee MexrDionAL Parts. 1 

number of obſervations, r. Ei idt having compared the meaſures of 4 
more than one ſecond | gree, taken in different latktudes, Þy Riccioli, ine 
the amplitude of | ornea | &c. found that the lengths of degrees w kb wad 
and mount Kittie (allowing for the preceſſion of the equinox, pole, and hence, aditting thele mealures to be £299) 

and the time elapſed between the two obſervations, according] juſty inferred, that the figure ef the Earth was oblongs 
to Mr. Bradley's Theory) was 37 minutes 26'ſeconds. | not oblate. This was the Mr. Caffini endes f | 
. Hence the magnitude of a degres, on the earth, interſefting | afterwards to confirm. Dr. Burnet, in his the) a; 
the polar circle, wi to; b | Earth, bas mentioned Mr. Eiſenſchmidt and his conc 5 
- greater than a enn for which, both the Doctor, and the author be quot | 
2 | roughly cenfured by Mr. Jo. Keil who draws the 4 un 
. have been, according if co from Fifenſchmidt's facts; but Keil Hate 1 | 
+ the correction, . accord here greatly miſtaken: Eifenſchmidt and 3 — 
omitted, the (dif by inaccurate meafures; but did not draw falſe co Aar 
- thouſand toiſes; from-thoſe ſuppoſed fats. Jo. Caſp. Eisenschmidt a 

is not only flatted ds fer relluris 'elliftico-ſphereide, &. * 

: 1697. 4. „ ee gel 
Changes of the EAR Tu- Mr. Boyle ſuſpects there — lle 
| — internal changes, Ke max of the 7 g- 
argues from the varieties obſerved in the change gh tenper 
metice'needle, and from the obſerved changes * wheth®! 
ure ef climates; | Bt a to the latter, we 907 wo 
| s | | he-could have diartes ef the weather Tufficicntly S1, 205 
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form denſity from the ſurface to the center, then, according ©" 


K AR 


magnetic eMuvia moving from one pole ts the other. dee 
Works abr. vol. 1. p. 285, 290. | 
Dr. Knight alſo thinks, the Earth may be conſidered as a 
loadſtone, whoſe etical parts are diſpoſed in a very 

great , magn 
ur manner; and that the ſouth pole of. the Earth is 
a_—_ to the north pole in magnets, that is, the pole by 

which the magnetical ſtream enters. Sce MaenE Tr. 
He obſerves, that all the phæmomena attending the direction 
of the needle, in different parts of the Earth, in great mga- 
ſure correſpond with what happens to a needle, when 
placed upon a large terella ; if we make allowanees for the 
different diſpoſitions of the magnetical parts, with reſpect to 
each other, and conſider the ſouth pole of the Earth to be a 
north pole, with regard to magnetiſm. The Earth might 
become magnetical by the iron ores it contains, for all iron 
ores are capable of magnetiſm. It is true, the globe might 
notwithſtanding have remained u ical, unleſs ſome 
cauſe had exiſted capable of making that repellent matter pro- 
ducing magnetiſm move in a ſtream thro* the Earth. See 
MAGNET. | | 
Now the Doctor thinks that ſuch a cauſe does exiſt. For if 
the Earth revolves round the ſun in an ellipſis, and the ſouth 
pole of the Earth is directed towards the ſun, at the time of 
its deſcent towards it, a ſtream of t matter will thereby 
be made to enter at the ſouth pole, and come out at the 
north. And he ſuggeſts, that the Earth's being in its peri- 
helion in winter, may be one reaſon why magnetiſm is 
ſtronger in this ſeaſon in ſummer. 
The cauſe here affigned for the Earth's magnetiſm muſt 
continue, and perhaps improve it from year to year. Hence 
the doctor thinks it probable, that the Larth's magnetiſm has 
been improving ever fince the creation, and that this may be 
one reaſon why the uſe of the compaſs was not diſcovered 
ſooner. See Dr. Knight's Attempt to demonſtrate, that all 
the Phanomena in Nature may be explained by Attraction 
and Repulſion. Prop. 87. ſeq. 

Motion of the EAR TH —The annual motion of the Earth about 
the ſun is now generally admitted by aſtronomers. The 


principal argument againſt this annual motion of the Earth, is | 


P 


L 


the Earth's ook appears 10 3 ſpectator, viewed from ithe | | 


ight be expected therefore, that by obſerving 
we might judge of the angle T Pz, and conſequently.of the 


Proportion. of T P, the diſtance of the ſtar to Tt, the dia- 


your of the Earth's orbit, or double diſtance of the fun: 
to diſcover 


fixed 
another, 


5 but thi 
Taste combined with th 


HT, 


proportion to | 


EAR 


inſtruments: Nor is this immenſe diſtance of the fixed ſtars 
adyanced oy the Copernicans merely as an hypotheſis, fot 
the ſake of ſolving the objection. For there ſeems great 
reaſon to ſuppoſe the fixed like to our ſun, and hence to 
conclude their diſtance to be vaſtly great, ſince they appeat 
to us with ſo faint a light, and of no ſenſible diameter, everi 
in the largeſt teleſcopes; _ Per 
But from the diligence and acturacy of late aſtronomers; we 
learn ſeveral curious things in confirmation of the notion of 
the Earth about the ſun, arid ſerving to ſolve this only ma- 
terial objection againſt it. See Licur. | 

EARTHS, in natural hiſtory, are the various ſpecies 4 kinds 
of earthy matter found in digging, or lodged on the ſurface 
of the terraqueous globe. 'T heſe are either ſimple, or com- 
poſed of entirely ſimilar particles; or compound, having a 
—_— of heterogeneous ones, as ſand, or the like, among 
them. | | 
Earths ate defined to be friable; opake, inſi id bodies; not 
inflammable, vitrifiable by extream heat, diffaſible in water, 
and ſeparable from it by filtration. 
The ſimple Earths are divided into two orders; and under 
thoſe into five genera, Of the firſt order are thoſe Eartht 
which are naturally moiſt, of ſmooth ſurfaces, and of a firmer 
texture; and of the ſecond are thoſe which are naturally dry; 
of rough duſty ſurfaces, and of a looſer texture. Of the firſt 
of theſe orders, there are three genera, the boles, the clays; 
and the marles ; and of the ſecond there are two, the ochres; 
and the tripelas. The ſeveral diſtinguiſhing characters of 
which are theſe. j 
Of the firſt order : 1. Boles are Earths moderately cohetent; 
ponderous, ſoft, not ſtiff or viſcid, but, in ſome degrees 
ductile while moiſt, compoſed of fine particles, ſmooth to the 
touch, eaſily breaking between the fingers, readily diffuſible 
in water, and freely and eaſily ſubſiding from it. See BoLE. 
2. Clays are Earths firmly coherent, weighty, and compact, 
very ſtiff and viſcid, ductile to a great degree while moiſt, 
{mooth to the touch, not eaſily breaking between the fingers; 
nor eaſily diffuſible in water, and, when mixed in it, not 
readily ſubſiding from it. See CLav. 

. Marles are Earths but lightly coherent, not ductile, 
iff, or viſcid, while moiſt, moſt eaſily diffuſible in, and 

diſunited by water, and by it reduced to a ſoft, looſe, inco- 


herent maſs, See MARLE. | 
Of the ſecond order are, 1. Ochres. Theſe are Ear ths ſlightly 
coherent, compoſed of fine, ſmooth, ſoft argillaceous particles, 
rough to the touch, and readily diffuſible in water. See OCHRE8 
2. Tripelas are Earths firmly coherent, compoſed of fine, 
but hard, particles, and not readily diffuſible in water, 
The compound Earths are two; the loams, compoſed of clay 
and fand ; and the moulds, compoſed of earthy and putrified 
vegetable and animal matters. See TERRA. 

EARTH of Malta, See MELITEns1s Terra. 

EARTH of Necera. See NOCERIANA Terra. 

EARTH 1 Portugal. See Po TUOGAL Earth, 

Lemniam Eax TH. See LEMNIAN. 

Liuenian Ex TH. See Livonian Zartb. N 

EARTH, among chymiſts— There is plainly a ſubtile Earth, 
which may be ſeparated from all animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, and is the ſame in all, and is the baſis of all, This 

remains after the ſeparation of the other principles by chymi- 


-- ſry, from all animal and vegetable ſubſtances, and neither 
Cone! 


* nor ſuffers any change in the fire. The aſſayers 


both. re 

: of being formed 
into veſſels ; but if oil be added, * — 7 into a much 
ſtronger, and more compact maſs ; i 


it; ſo that the parallax is not to be diſcovered by gur.cxaQeſt 


2 


© ——"% 
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HE 


F 


ture, and runs into a maſs, ' reſembling a mixture of ſalt 
and brimſtone melted together, but it is not at all inflamma- 
ble. This, ground on a levigating ſtone, tinges 
to a Fw colour, A pound of this Earth, 
treated by calcin 


a pure and white falt, fomewhat reſembling 
- miſts have been at great pains to procure this Earth, but they 
do not ſeem yet to ha- © made any very important uſe of it, 
and, in all probabjiity, it is no other than that common ſpar 

which we know to be contained in all water, and which en- 
. cruſts the ſides of our teakettles, and other veſſels, in which 


would be a 
it, than that it does. | 
EaRTHs of mineral waters — All mineral 


much leſs diſtinguiſhable when mixed one with another, as 


which hot water may take up, and carry away with it. 
Compound EAR T Es, A natural hiſto 4 


with, and enrich'd by, the pu 


R 
E 


dire not to be had cheap, theſe are to be 
The 


* 


1 


u graſſy place, a ſpit deep, or neatly to the breadth of the ſpade, 


and 
graſs 
7 Foe of the lay another row of turff, having a foot {; 
S on the outſide, to prevent the bank from flipping 
iu 


-- The Earth that is dug out bf the 
muſt be thrown in between the two rows of turf, till the 
on two more 


of a fort of mud. This is to be thrown away, | 
the dew, when ſeparated from it, is to be filtred-clear, 


f 


evaporated to a dryneſs, the remainder is a greyiſh Earth, 
the true Earth of dew ; this is very light and friable, 
a foliated ſtructure in the maſs, looking like ſo many 
brown F 


pe 
is Earth, expoſed to a ſmart fire, looſes its foliated tex- 


the water 


properly 
an ounce of 


ation and elixiviation, will yield 
1 The chy- 


nitre. 


water is often boiled. We know, by manifold inſtances, 
that ſpar is rarifiable into vapour with water, and therefore it 
ter wonder if dew were found not to contain 


waters contain Earth 
different in quantity and in nature. 


of ſome kind, though v 
; fe of very. different co- 


Theſe are found, in different waters, 
lours and appearances, ſome white, ſome 
iſh, ſome reddiſh, and ſome brown. are alſo as dif- 
ferent in their qualities as in their form, ſome of them are 
ſoluble in acids, others are not fo; ſome fuſible in the frre, 
others not ; and ſome retain their natural colour after burning ; 
others change it in the fire. By this we learn, that ſome 


are marly, others argillaceous, others ochreous, and ſome| 


fandy ; others there are which are produced by the concre- 
tion of certain juices, ſaline or ſulphureous, and others not 
ſo. Some are ſimply mineral, others are metallic. And as 
many of theſe are very different from any of the known 
Earths, even in their pure and ſeparate ſtate, they are yet 


they very frequently are in the waters of even our common 
ſprings, much more ſo in the mineral medicinal ones. - 

e ſimple infuſions of certain ſulphureous mineral Earths 
may notably alter the waters of and fountains, without 
having any thing of thoſe Earths — after their di- 
ſtillation, in the fame manner as nothing is ſeparable, by art, 
from certain liquors, rendered emetic by antimony. 


hot mineral waters may contract fome alteration from the ſul- | 


phureous and bituminous matters which meet with in 
their courſe; for theſe ſubſtances all contain ſubtile falts, 


„ are a clafs of foſſile 
bodies, uſi confounded with genuine and ſimple 
Earths, as if ſubſtances of the ſame kind, but being of a very 
different nature and origin, They are foſſils c 
argillaceous and marly particles, ſeparated and divided by 
adventitious matter, and never found free from thofe admix- 
tures, or in the ſtate of pure ſimple marls or clays. - 

Of this claſs of foffils there are two general orders ;' thoſe of 
the, one are known by the name of loams, and are compoſed 
of ſand and clay ; thoſe of the other are called moulds ; 
theſe. are the Earths that v les 
ſmall pebbles, and the gritt'of ftone, and uſually intermix'd 
nera. H 
Movty, © * 
ARTH Bag, in fortification. See SawnD Bag, © 

ARTH Banks, in huſbandry, &“. are a very common fence about 
London, and in ſeveral other parts of England. Where ſtones 


preferred to all other 
both for ſoundneſs and laſting. 
beſt manner of making them is this : Dig up ſome turf in 


ſubſtances : Of each of theſe there are ſeveral ge- 
HilPs Hiſt. of Foſſils. See the articles Loam and 
duoubt of theſe 


about fout or five inches thick, lay theſe turffs with the 
outward,” even by a line on one fide,” and on the back- 
of 


„ ſome yellow-| 


ompoſed of 


. e p in, and are com- 
+ Poſed of argillaceous and marly particles, ſeparated by ſand, 


ify'd remains of animal and! 


E BD 


very well in ſome places; but when it is thus ma 
the turf, the joining of the ſeveral pieces are hid in a lt 
time, by the growth of the graſſy part of the turf on each 
fide, and it a beautiful fence, of as green and pleaſart 
a colour as the reſt of the field. Mortimer's Huſbands 
The great his plan, is the | 

improvement upon t 18 lanting ou: 
ſets, —— white-thorn plants, in the middle of r > 
of the bank. . The Zarth on each fide of theſe may be ri) 
up with a ſort of wall, and the rain that falls all preſerved for 
the plants. This plenty of water, and depth of fine Earth, 


makes the young plants grow quicker and more vi 
than any other way; and the moſt beautiful of 7 - ql 


: ; ges b 
propagated this way. When this fort of hedge | 
there muſt be placed on each fide of it a ſhort 5 Weg. 


about a foot high, to keep the ſheep from cropping the 
plants, but this may be rt after a little time 3 
ere is one caution nece mM regard to the making 

theſe banks, which is, that they muſt never be A 
very dry ſeaſon, becauſe if much rain ſhould follow, the 
Earth of the bank would ſwell and burſt out, or ſpoil the 
ſhape of the bank; but if this ſhould happen, it 1s eaſily 
enough repaired. This beautiful fence may be made at ; 
ſmaller price than thoſe unaccuſtomed to theſe things may 


imagine. In good digging ground, where men work f 
fourteen pence a rol 2 made and planted with quick 
for two ſhillings a polc. It may be made proper for the 


keeping in of deer, only by the ſmall addition of planting, a 
every eight or ten foot diſtance, a poſt a little ſlanting, with; 
mortiſe in it; let this ſtand about two foot above the bank, 
and into the mortiſes all along, put a rail made of a bough of 
any tree, no deer will ever go over this, nor can they creey 
under it, as they often do when a pale tumbles down, The 
quick, on the top of this bank, may be kept clipped, and 
will grow very thick, and afford the ſhelter for cattle of 
any fence in uſe with us. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
| EARTH Pitch. See Piss AspHAT Tun. | 
EARTH Pucerons, in natural hiſtory, a name given by author 
to a ſpecies of puceron very ſi in its place of abode. In 
the month of March, if the turf be raiſed in ſeveral placs 
in any dry paſture, there will be found, under ſome parts of 
it, cluſters of ants, and, on a farther ſearch, it will be 
uſually found, that theſe animals are gathered about ſome 
pucerons of a peculiar ſpecies. Theſe are large, and of a grey- 
iſh colour, and are uſually found in the midſt of the cluſters 
of ants, See PUCERON. 
The common abode of the feveral other fpecies of pucerons 
is on the y branches or leaves of trees; as their only food 
is the ſap or juice of vegetables, probably theſe Earth king 
draw out thoſe juices from the roots of the graſſes and other 
plants, in the ſame manner that the others do from the other 
parts. The ants that conduct us to theſe, are alſo our 
guides where to find the greater part of the others; and the 
reaſon of this is, that as thefe creatures feed on the ſaccharine 
ww of plants, they are evacuated from their bodies in 2 
iquid form, very little altered from their original tate; 2d 
the ants, who love ſuch food, find it ready prepared for them, 
in the excrements which theſe little ani are continually 
voiding. It has been 2 ſome, that theſe were the 
common pucerons of other ki which had crept into the 
Earth to preſerve themſelves from the rigour of the wine! 
But this does not appear to be the caſe, for they are uſua 
found in places very di ts on 


; 


diſtant from trees or plants 
before to have fed; and It 5 bf 


many eſcape, and are found very early in dr 

the buds of the peach tree. 
creatures being in a feeding 
ants 


condition 
would have 
: 


rather than feeding on 77 
* it is thereſore not at all likely, that bak Fo 
rons had been uſed to feed on leaves trees milf 
had leſe that food for the roots of gras Reaumur, +489 


it ſhould' any way be faulty. On the outſide 


this make a ditch; 'or elſe let the ſides be lowered both ways 
with a ſlope two foot deep 


„Aud there will be no 


paſture loſt 
the fence, 'becauſe it will bear | 


grab on both ſides. 
ches, or from the 


middle is made level with the *reft. - Then la 


rows of turff in the ſame manner, and with more of the 


- .- Barth fill 
-- necellary, 


Ne 
Ul the bank is raiſed 
obſerving, 

foundation muſt ble 


vol. 6. p. 79. 


vered a liar ſpecies at the roots of the lychnis; 
Nau feveral een at the roots of camomile, 
and other plants. He goes ſo far as to believe, eden 
number of ſubterraneous ſpecies may be equal . 
which are ſound above- ground, and that, upo 
the ſpecies of this little inſet ma 
| e Boos 


— 


4 — 
as felt in New England: And in Ne. 463. an ac- 
in 1742. 


a* well known inſect, | 
h ſexes in each individual; long, deſtitute of 


feet, and of 2 reddiſh colour. They are, by ſome, eſteemed 


"FR | 
nin of one felt in Italy, 


EarTH Worm, 
generation of bot 


, containing the parts of 


virtues in medicine, and are ſaid to be diuretic, dia- 
hg and 3 2s alſo diſcutient, emollient, and 
Peers of obſtructions; and are preſcribed in apoplexics, 
ſpaſms,, and all nervous affections, and in the jaundice, 
dropſies, and colics. Dale, Pharm. p. 353- 

EARTHING of a brick-kiln. See Brick. 

- EASE the Helm, at ſea, imports to let the ſhip go 
or more before the wind, or more larbcard. 

EASTERLING: Money: See STERLING, Cycl. 

EBBING and FLOWING of the Sea. See Tips, cl. 

EBDOMARY, Ebdomadarius, an officer, antiently appointed 
weekly in cathedral churches, to ſuperviſe the regular perform- 
ance of divine ſervice, and preſcribe the particular duties of 
each perſon attending in the choir, as to reading, ſinging, 
and praying, To this purpoſe the Ebdomary, at the begia- 
ning of his week, drew up-in form a bill, or writing, of the 
reſpective perſons, and their ſeveral offices, called T abula, 
and the perſons there entered were {tiled Intabulati. Jacob 
from Baldec#'s Stat. Cath. of St. Paul. 

EBDOME, RD, in antiquity, a feſtival kept on the ſeventh 
of every lunar month, in honour of Apollo, to whom all 
ſeventh days were ſacred ; becauſe one of them was his birth- 
day, whepce he was ſometimes called Ebdomagenes. For the 
ceremonies of this ſolemnity, ſee Pott. Archæol. Græc. 1. 2. 


c. 20. T. 1 


more large, 


. 285, | 
EBEREMORTH, — EBEREMORS, in our old laws, the ſame | 
See ABEREMUR DER. 


as Eberemurdrum, or Aberemurder. . 

EBEREMURDRUM, or ABEREMURDRUM, in our old 
writers. See ABEREMURDER. * | 

EBOLICS, Ebotica, in pharmacy, medicines which help the 


delivery, in hard labour : Alſo medicines which cauſe abor- 


tion. Blancard, in voc. See FcBoLics.' 

EBRICCATUM, a term uſed by Paracelſus to expreſs the par- 
tial loſs, or deprivation of reaſon, . as it happens during 
drunkenneſs, but with the addition of the epithet cel/te it 
ſignifies, with the ſame author, a much more exalted ſtate, 
a fort of divine enthuſiaſm, or inſpiration, ſuch as the ſybils 
of old boafted of, and, among the moderns, the French pro- 
2 and ſome other religious ſects have pretended to. 

aracelſus himſelf pretended, at times, to be be under ſome 
ſuch influence, but his mad fits ſeemed to have very little of 
inſpiration in them. 

EBRILLADE, in the manege, a check of the bridle, which 
the horſeman gives to the horſe by a jerk of one rein, when 
he refuſes to turn. An Ebrillade differs from a Saccade, the 
latter being made with both reins at once, and the former 
only with one. Moſt people confound theſe two words un- 
der the general name of a check or jerk of the bridle, called 
in French coup de bride. It is a chaſtifement, and no aid, 
and is difuſed in academies. Guillet. 


EBRIZIUS Color, a term uſed, by ſome of the old writers, to 


expreſs a very fine yellow. The word ſeems originally to | 
have been obryzium, and was certainly derived from the au- | 


= 2 or fine gold, of which this Ebrixius expreſſed 
e colour. ä | 
EBSEMECH, in chemiſtry, a word uſed by Langius, and 
ſome other authors, for quickſilver. 
EBULLITION of the Blood, E bullitio Sanguinis, in medicine, 
.a term uſed by ſome of the old writers, to expreſs what the 
ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of the motion of the heart, whi 
they attributed to a ſort of Ebullition of the blood contained 
there, Dr. Lower was the firſt who wrote againſt this 
ſtem, and proved not only that this Ebullition would be inef- 
ectual to the end propoſed by it, as it would be as great an 
obſtacle to its ſyſtole, as they expected it to prove an affiſtance 
do its diaſtole; but that the heart evidently owed all its mo- 
tions to its fibres and nerves, the motion of it being in all 
things conformable to that of other muſcles, and no more 
. Unintelligible than theirs. - The whole motion of the heart 
indeed is its ſyſtole, for the diaſtole is no other than its reſti- 
tution. There is a neceſſary commerce between the heart 
and brain, but bath ultimately depend upon the ſtomach, as 
the purveyor and Ars ow: of the matter both of 
blood and ſpirits. Phil, Tranſ. Ne. 45. in 4] 
All the blood in the bod paſſes thro* nen thirteen times 
man hour; and the florid colour of the arterial blood, which 
bas been ſuppoſed by the arguers for the ebullitio ſanguinis to 
Proceed from ſuch another principle, the accenſion, as th 
call it, in the heart, . ariſes from the admixture of air. wit 
* in the lungs, - The of chyle into blood is an- 
. ®ther thing which has greatly perplexed theſe writers, and of 
1 they have given as erroneous” accounts as of the reſt. 
iz certain, that nothing paſſes from the ſpleen through the 
ar bro into the nA 2 - eL of the ſto- 
proceeds imm iately from od itſelf; the ſepara- 
| 2» of the chyle is performed in the inteſtines, and to Keil. 
Atte its paſſage, it is diluted and refined by the juice of the 
ati are duodenum. This chyle is, by the 
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EBULUS, the dwarf Elder, in medicine—The roots 


E:C) Cr 


duQus thoracicus above, tranſmitted into the blood and heart, 
and then, by degrees, and ſucceflive changes, it is at Hiſt 
converted into blood, and ſerves for the nouriſhment of the 
ſeveral parts of the body. Lower de Corde. . 
and leaves 
of dwarf alder are ſaid to be briſk cathartics. The flowers 
are eſteemed ſudorific, and the leaves, bolled till perfectly 
ſoft, make a good cataplaſm for the ſciatica. | 
EBUR Vile, in natural hiſtory. See Foffile Ivory. 


| EBuR, ile variegatum, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, 


a name given to the ſubſtance which we now call the rough 
or native turquoiſe, _ , _ | | 
Foſſile ivory, and the bones of other animals, are frequently 
found bury'd at great depths in the earth, and are found to 
have preſerved their ſubſtance, texture, and colour in different 
degrees, according to the nature of the matter they happen to 
have lain among. Sometimes they are firm and ſolid, and 
ſcarce altered in colour, and ſometimes more or leſs hardened, 
and tinged to different colours by the different matter they 
have lain among. | #7 | 
Of this kind was the ſpotted foſſile ivory of the antients, 
which was in all reſpects the ſame with our rough turquoiſes 
of many places, which are no other than the teeth and bones 
of animals accidentally lodged in the way of particles of cop- 
82 Theſe are tinged more or leſs perfectly with a green or 
lue colour from theſe particles, and are often found of their 
native whitiſh caſt in the greater part of their ſubſtance, and 
only ſtreaked and ſpotted with ſmall variegations of a deep 
blue, which, by the aſſiſtance of a proper , oa of heat, 1s 
diſlodged from theſe particular places, and diffuſed through 
the whole ſubſtance, tinging the whole with a fine pale blue, 
The antients have not been perfectly underſtood in theirdeſcrip- 
tion of this foſſile; for the Greeks, expreſſing its variegations 
by the word ian, which is uſually tranſlated black, Pliny 
copies them in that ſenſe, and from him all the world have 
declared the variegated foflile ivory of the antients, to be 
black and white. Theophraſtus however is the firſt who ex- 
preſſes the colours of this ſubſtance by the word winan, and 
the ſame author, ſoon after expreſſing the male ſapphires, or 
thoſe of a deeper blue, by the ſame word; it is evident he 
could not mean by it any other than a deep blue, and plainly 
that what they called their variegated foſſile ivory, was no other 
than the rough turquoiſe. They ſeem however not to have 
known the art of diffuſing the colour through this ſubſtance 
by fire, and ſo converting it into a fine turquoiſe; but what 
they called callais was a turquoiſe of another kind, the bo- 
tryoide copper ore, now uſually called alſo by the name of 
that _ Hill's Theophraſt. p. 94. See TurQvorss. . 
ECACOATE, in zoology, a name by which the natives of 
ſome parts of America call the rattle-ſnake, See RAT TIR. 
SNAKE. | 
ECALESIA, Era, in antiquity, a feſtival in ho- 
nour of Jupiter, ſurnamed Hecalus, or Hecaleſius, from He- 
cale, one of the borough towns in Attica. See Potter, Ar- 
chzol, Græc. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1..p. 385. | 
ECASTOR, in antiquity, an oath wherein Caſtor was in- 
voked. It was a cuſtom ſor the men never to ſwear by 
| Caſtor, nor the women by Pollux. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. T. I. 
G, 5555 in voc. ry 
ECA TESIA, Exalno:e, in antiquity, . an anniverſary ſolemnity, 
obſerved by the Stratonicenſians, in honour of Hecate. 
The Athenians likewiſe had a public entertainment, or ſu 
per, every new moon, in honour of the ſame goddeſs. T 
ſupper was provided at the charge of the richer ſort, and was 
no ſooner brought to the accuſtomed place, but the poor peo- 
pic carried alt off, giving out, that Hecate had devoured it. 
or the reſt of the ceremonies obſerved on this occaſion, ſee 
Pott. Arch. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. a * 
ECAT AA, Exalae, in antiquity, ſtatues erected to the god- 
deſs Hecate, for whom the Athenians had a great veneration, 
believing that ſhe was the overſeer of their families, and that 
ſhe protected their children, Pott. Arch. Gree. I. 2. c. 20. 


T. x. p. 386. Gan 
ECA TOMIT Ox, ExalepBaio, in chronology, the firſt 
month of the Athenian year, It conſiſted of thirty days, and 
began on the firſt new moon after the ſummer ſolſtice, and 
conſequently anſwered to the latter part of our June, and be- 
inning of July, The Bcoeotians called it Zippodromus, - 
and the Mace onians Lous,,, See MONTH. | | 
The word is a derivative from the Greek 'Exalopufn, an heca- 
tomb, becauſe of the great number of hecatombs ſacrificed in 
it. Patt. Arthzal Grac. I. 2. e. 26. 
n in the manege, is uſed for a jerk of the ca- 
veſſon. 8 | 
| toric, is uſed for a digreſſion. 
ECBOLE, E. g., merke is uſed for a digreſlion the 
ECBOLICS, Ecbolica, in the writings of the antient phyſicians, 
a term uſed. to expreſs ſuch medicines as were given to pro- 
ECRRASMATA. Ja the writings of Ge of he partie hy 
BRASM A. In che writings of ſome of the earlier 
ſicians, a word uſed to expreſs eruptions, ot e a 
7; Wa el nature, appearing on different parts of the 
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*bute them to the wearing cloaths made of the wool of ſheep 
which had died of a murrain, which he there deſcribes. 
ECBRYSOMATA, a word uſed by Galen, and the old phy- 

22 bor how commence of nes of the bones at 
_ the joints, v pear throu 
ECCAT TICS a name given, 
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different writers in 
and r very 
ply purging 


medicine, to medicines of different xi 
different effe&s, We underſtand by the word 


' 
medicines, and generally write it cathartics. Gorræus uſes it 
| ta ſignify ſuch remedies as are applied to the ſkin, to open 
| the pores; ſome others mean deobſtruents of all kinds, by the 
| word, and ethers have applied it to the medicines which pro- 
| ECCHYMOMA, in medicine, marks and f 5 the ſkin, 
ard. 


| ovnng fm een of blood. B - 
ECCHYMOSIS (Cycl.)—An Ecchymoſis, or extravaſation of 
blood: under the fir, is an accident too common, after 
bleeding in the arm. This ſometimes is ſo violent in degree, 
that the arm, after ſwelling, and becoming black and blue, 
is violently. inflam'd, with acute pain, and either a ſuppura- 
tion, or beginning mortification. is accident frequently 
from the vein's having been cut quite aſunder in the 
eration, but oſtener by the patient's uſing the arm too ſoon 
bleeding, in violent and long exerciſes, in which the 
contractions of the muſcles make the veins ſwell, and force 
tei ens the orifice into the interſtices between the 
and ſkin. | 
In 3 of As 5 * is no 75 .... ſtag- 
nating blood being eaſily diſper a compreſs dipped in 
vinegar and ſalt, 8 in ſpirit of wine. 5 And ſometimes * 
purates, and, making its way through the integuments, be- 
comes naturally diſcharged, and the wound will heal with a 
diachylon plaiſter. But where the _ 
blood is large, there is no hope of its being diſperſed fo eaſily, 
but the diſorder generally terminates in an abſceſs or gangrene. 
To hex: theld aochdents, the ſurgeon's buſineſs is to ſcarify 
the livid parts, and apply warm fomentations. Heiſter's Sur- 


» 285. 
£7 a word uſed by Hippocrates, and from him by 
many other of the old phyſicians, for a receſſion of a bone 
from ſo proper ſituation, that is a luxation. | 
ECCOPZUS, the name of an inſtrument, deſcribed by ſome 
of the antient writers in medicine, and uſed for the fame pur- 
a poles for which the modern ſurgeons employ a lenticular or 
tory. The antient inftrument was a ſort of knife, with 
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© - Which they cut down morbid eminences of bones, or took out 
| | es, in the caſe & a fraftur'd ſkull. | 
EC OCRITIC A, in medicine, 


part of medicine which relates to the doctrine of excretions, 
or the diſcharge of any of the excrements out of the body. 

ECCRISIS, a concretiori of any excrementitious or morbid mat- | 
ter from any of the natural emunctories, as it happens in a 
p criſis. The matter thus excreted is alſo ſometimes 

. called by this name. 

ECDICT, Ex, among the antients, patrons of cities, who 
defended their rights, and took care of the public monies. 
Hei. Lex. in voc. h 

ECDORA, a word uſed, by the antient phyſicians, to expreſs 

an kind of excoriation, but in a more particular manner that 
of the urethra. _ | 

ECDORIA, 'a term uſed, by the antient writers in medicine, 

medicines, as have a power of 


| for ſuch cauſtic or 'eſcharotic 
2 __ faking off the ſkin. | 
| ECDYSLA, Erbes, in antiquity, a feſtival obſerved by the 
ſtians in honour of Latona. Pott. Archæol. Græc. 1. 2. 
era 7.4 vp #3. | 
ECHAPE, in the maniege, is ufed to denote a horſe, got be- 
;, [tween a Rallion and a mare, | 
ECHAPER, in the, ma is uſed in the French academies 
for giving the horſe head, or putting on full ſpeed. Hence 
they. ſay, Lai ez echaper de la main. i 
ECHAUGUETTE, in the French military art, an elevated 
and covered place fox a centinel. Richelet explains it by the 
Latin ſpecula, excubig. See Guerra, Oel. 
"Some dilinguilh the B:b#uuirts from the guerite, giving the 
| former name to centry-boxes made of Wood, and es 
4 ' and the latter name to "thoſe made of ſtone, and round. 


. Gmellet, in voc. Guerite. | 
"ECHENEIS, in ich 5 ology. The atitients have uſed this as 
es 4 


che name of the pe ' of forme kinds; and Appian, in 
— in plainly means by it our common Limprey, 
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ECHIDNA, in natural hiſtory, a name given, 


.crack'd, and have been depreſſed 


them, on the 
Wa. - 84 
ECHINITES, or Ecnivirz, in natural hiſtory, the fg. 


thoſe which we daily find in our chalkpits 


but we have numbers of others, of which our impert 
ledge of the animal world giyes us no certain account, 


tail. Thi * 
A <3 Þ linger ger than "its. upper. It bas 4 155 t number f tecth jn | 
a boch Ns. The colour of its body is hoary, ag it has even |. © * e e all the er e 1 8 poo 225 


„dim. Two pectoral ones, to ventral ones'placed* farther 
fem the ſnout than the pectoral ones, one at the anus, ohe 
OY 
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\ cryſtal is found in the place of flint in theſe, an 


* " 
" | * 
on the back, arid one at the tail. The ſtriæ of the head 
twenty-two in number, they are rough and tranſverſe = 


are divided as it were into two ſeries by a middle 


, s longitudin- 
line. Artedi, Gen: Piſc. 11. On Bituding] 


See the article RemMoga 


by ſom 
to the ſeveral kinds of ophites, or ſerpent ' "Era 
a viper, or ſerpent, * 


ECHINI Foffiles. It is a very femarkable obſervation of A. 


ino Scilla, that all thoſe foſſile Echini which he hag found 
in the Meſſineſe and Calabrian hills, and about Malta, wer 
when bruifed, as was frequently the caſe, always bruiſed b 5 
perpendicular preſſure, The cruſt of all Febini has two d. 
ters, one directly oppoſite to the other, ſo that if they ha 
ned to lie in bud mud, in ſuch a manner as tht the 
welt center was perpendicular to the horizon, they were 
bruiſed ſo as not to loſe their circular figure, only they were 
much: compreſſed. If they are found, on the contrary, hyi 
on one fide, they are ſqueezed out of that ſhape, and * 
membranes of their ligatures are E variouſly from each 
other, according to the variety of the ſituation of the ſhells in 
the mud, at that time, All which evidently ſhew, that how. 
ever hard they are now, they were once 25 ſhells, and that 
they were brought, in their perfect ſtate, into the place 
where we find them, not generated there, as ſome have idly 
imagined, and that, as the liquid mud, into which they were 
received, dry'd, the ſuperincumbent weight preſſed 
dicularly upon them, and they were ſqueezed, compreſſed, or 
hurt by it, in the poſture in which they then lay, and have 
ever ſince continued. See Echinus, l. 
It appears alſo, that their open mouths had, according to the 
ſituation in which the ſhell lay, received more or les of the 
liquid mud into them, and that ſometimes a greater, ſome- 
times a ſmaller, part of the ſhell became filled by it, and, 
according to the 3 of mud thus receiv'd, the preſſure 
from above has acted variouſly upon the ſhells containing it: 
"Thoſe which have moſt of it having always ſuffered leaſt by 
this preſſure from above; and thoſe which have leaſt having 
ſuffered moſt. If we conſider that this mud, tho? liquid, 
when firſt received, had probabl to harden into a folid 
maſs, before the weight from above affected it. It will be 
eaſy to conceive how, in this hardened tate, it made a coun- 
ter preſſure againſt that from above, and ſo ſaved the con- 
taining ſhell in great part. Aguſt. Scill. de Petrifac. 


Ecnini Spatagi. It is obſerved, that the foſſile Echini ſpatogi 


are very frequent in the iſland of Malta, and le who are 
for having all foſſile ſhells to be real terreſtrial bodies, pro- 
duced of ſeeds in the earth, and never to have been parts of 
real animals, object to theſe having ever been ſuch, their be- 
ing found ſo plentifully in this foſſile ſtate, and fo rarely in the 
native or recent one. This is no objection of weight; 
becauſe the cornua ammonis give a much ſtronger, they 
a, Shaw) common foſſile, = never being found recent at 
all. This is no argument of weight, however, ſince it is ca 
toconceive, thatthe ſea, at the time of the univerſaldeluge, might 
throw up ſhells from its deep bottoms, which we never dun 

2t in fiſhing or otherwiſe. And Scilla has proved the ab- 


furdty of the objection, in regard to the Echini patagi, and 
ſhewn that thoſe Ty who raiſed it, have been ip into it by 


their ignorance. or he has affirmed, that they may be picked 
A Lees a time in the port wy ed and that 
once took up more than a hundred recent ones 18.27 


hour, | : 

The ſhells of this ſpecies, found foffle in the iſland o 
Malta, are very frequently full of the marle, of which the up 
per ſtratum of that iſland conſiſts; and ſome of them #* 


a — 4 9 N 

evident proof that once were real they 

this caſe, given BONES far as the included marle would 
bre of ſome external force. See Tab. 


Shells, No. 


given by authors to the foſſile ſhells of the ſeveral et ; 
chini puter and to the ſtones formed in them. theſe _ 
is almoſt an endleſs: variety in the foſſile world. Ma. | 

are the fams lea; 
thoſe now known to us in their recent ſtate, or living 4 


in thei 


recent ſtate. ltered from 
The ſhells of ſome of theſe are found ſcarce at all red ſpar 
their original condition. In many others we have „ 
filing the places of the ſhells, and retaining every on of 
them. But their moſt ta 


- - malſes of hard Hint, or other ſtone, which have beg g far, 


formed in the, having ben rexel, while i w 
into the hollow) of the and Aud, not uur. 


quently, theſe alſo are coated over with a parry of , 
ter, ſupplying the place of the ſhell they were ghd mutter, 
aving been made, by the inſenſible depoſition | 

in the place of 
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es pale 
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bende debaſed by earth; and theſe make vefy elegant 
= — Hilt's Hiſt. of Foflils, p. 651. 


i ta of foſſile echini, or Echinitæ, are uſually 

The nen authors by the names of ſpatagt, coruati, ga- 

lati pilcatt, 23 ovarit, pentaphylloiden. 

What is generally underſtood by the word Echinite, is a ſort 

of arched ſhells, or ſtones formed in them, covered with di- 

vers eminences and cavities, ſume of which are diſpoſed into 

beautiful lines, diverging from the ſummit; and always hav- 
ing two apertures, the one for the mouth, the other for the 
anus of the animal: Of theſe, 

The echini cardati are ſuch as have a remarkable furrow on 

one ſide, or end, which is uſually broader than any other part 

of the body, and, by means of this furrow, repreſents, in 
ſome degree, the figure of a heart at cards. 

The galeati are ſuch as have the baſis ſomewhat oblong, and 

the apertures 3 one in the very margin, and the other near 
the margin, on the oppoſite ſide. The pileati and diſcordes, 
ate ſubdiſtinctions of this kind. ; 

The pileat; are higher, and approach to a conic figure. 

The diſcoides are flatter, and more compreſſed. 

The ovaris have only one aperture at the baſe, and have large 

and tubercles and papille. , ; 

The pentaphyllaides have rows of ſhort lines, which are ſo 
diſpoſed as to repreſent a cinquefoil leaf. 3 
The ſpatagi is a very comprehenſive term, taking in moſt of 
the others as ſubdiſtinctions. It comprehends all that have two 

res in the baſe, and that are covered with ſmall tuber- 
cs. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 9. 

ECHINODERMA, in natural ' hiſtory, the name of the ſea 
animal more commonly known by the name of the echinus 
marinus, or ſea hedge-hog. Theſe are fiſh living in an arched 
ſuell, of various figures, according to the various ſpecies ; and 
always, beſides a- vaſt number of ſmaller protuberances and 
cavities, having two remarkable apertures, the one ſerving 
for the mouth, the other for the anus of the animal; which 
are variouſly placed in the different genera and ſpecies. 

There are yet wanting, in natural hiſtory, the proper cha- 
raters diſtinctions of cruſtaceous and teſtaceous fiſhes, 
and, till that is fix'd, there is no ſaying whether theſe crea- 
tures belong to the teſtaceous or cruſtaceous tribe, The co- 
verings of the pectuncles, and other fiſh, uſually diſtinguiſh'd 
with us by the name of ſhell-fiſn, are univerſally allowed 
to be all ſhells; and thoſe of the crab and lobſter kinds are 
called cruſts, or cruſtaceous covering : But the Echini marini 
are yet wholly undetermined by authors, as to which of theſe 
claſſes of animals they belong to. - Pliny calls their covering 
ſometimes a ſhell, ſometimes a cruſt, uſing the words teſta 
and cruſta indifferently. Some allot them a place in the cru- 
ſtaceous tribe, becauſe they have teeth like thoſe of the cruſta- 
ceous kinds, which the ſhell-fiſh want, but we are very far 
from knowing yet, whether the cruſtaceous, or the 5 
have all of them teeth, or not. | 
Many affirm that the ſpines of the echini ſerve them in the 
of legs; but there are many alſo who deny this, and 
e affirm, that they have, in the living fiſh, found leg in 
another part, affixed not to the ſhell, but to the body of the 


ECHINOMETRA, a — 7 dy ſome to the ſeveral de- 


preſſed ſpecies of the Echinodermata. See Tab. of Teſtaceous 


Animals, Ne. x5, 16, 17; and the article EcH1noDERMA. 
ECHINOPHOR A in „ the name of a genus of plants, 
the 2 which are 7 The flower is of the roſa- 
Ceous ki ing compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in a 
circular form, an . collected into an umbellated head, 
and contained in the circuit of one common cup, which finally 
icapſular fruit, containing an oblong ſeed. 
mophora, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: x. The prickly ſea Echinophora, called by authors 
ſampire, ww 
nophora. Inſt. p. 656. 
Fchinornok A. According to Linnæus, che characters of this 
general cup is an one-leav'd 
þ olucrum, divided into many ſegments of a turbinated form, 


S 4 
# © 


The ſtamina are five ſimp Klam 


Covering. The ſtyles are two, and are ſimple; 
are alſo The involucrum 
arri and, contains the feeds, which'ars dl, an oblong 
E. ur. Linæi Gen. Plant. p. 
| ann in ö 
; | 2 ſneci og * i 
Nan of ſea · nail, of the round-mouth'd Kind, or 
He calls it, Echinophora, 
Se e e 
f or fea be had much better have called it 
@chlea tuberculoſa. gag ale 193 : } f 


the ſea parſnep. 2. The parſley- 


on which the 


E.C L 


 ECHINOPHTHALMIA, in the works of the antient writes 
on medicine, the name of a diſeaſe, which was an inflamma- 
tion of that part of the eyelids, which is beſet with hairs, or 


eye-laſhes grow. 


ECHINOPUS, globe thiftle, in botany, the name of a genus of 


ECHINUS, the hedge-hog. See 
EcHinUs Marinus. See | 
ECHIUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of batany, the name of a 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of a 
globoſe ſhape, and of the floſculous kind, being compoſed of a 
number of floſcules divided into ſeveral equal ſegments at the 
ends, and placed on the embryo ſeeds, but each having its pe- 
culiar ſquammoſe cups which is affixed to the thalamus of the 
flower, and contains the embryo, when it has ripened into a ſeed. 
The ſpecies of Echinopus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe : 1. The common Echinopus, ot globe thiſtle, 2. 
The great Echinopus, with white flowers, and blue ſtamina 
in the middle. 3. The leſſer Echinspus, 4. The fine-leay'd 
Echinopus, with violet-coloured flowers, 5. The lefler Echi-; 
nopus, with white flowers. 6. Ihe leſſer annual Echinopus, 
with large heads. 7. The American ſhrub Echinopus, with 
flowers at the joints of the ſtalks, and with ilex leaves hoary 
underneath. Tourn. Inſt. p. 463. 

RINACEUS: 
CHINODERMA, 


genus of plants, the characters of which ate theſe : The cup 
is an erect perianthium, divided into five tapeting feginents, 
and remains after the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts of 
one petal, which forms a ſhort cylindric tube, with an erect 
edge widening by degrees, and divided into five ſ ts, the 
two upper longer than the reſt, and the loweſt ſmaller than 
the reſt, and bending backward, The ſtamina ate five taper- 
ing filaments of the length of the lower. The antherz are 
oblong, and laid upon them. The piſtillum has four germina. 
The hie is lender, and of the length of the ſtamina, The 
ſtigma is obtuſe and bifid, The cup ſerves in the place of a 
fruit,. becoming ſtiff and rigid, and containing in its bottom 
four roundiſh and obliquely pointed ſeeds. Linnæi Genera 
Plant. p. 60. ; 


* 


Echlun, called in Engliſh viper, bugle/s, according to 


Tournefort is the name of a genus of plants, the characters 
of which are theſe: The flower conſiſts of one leaf, 
of a funnel ſhape, and a little crooked, the upper ed 
ſtanding much farther out than the inner one, T 
cup is divided, even to the baſe, into ſeveral ſegments, 
and from it there ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the manner 
of a nail to the hinder part of the flower, and is ſurrounded 
by four embryo's, which afterwards ripen into as many ſeeds, 
Theſe are of the ſhape of a viper's head, and remain in the 
cup, which becomes much enlarged to receive them. Tourn, 
p. 135. | 

The Becks of Echium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe : 1. The great rough white lowered Echium. 2. The 
great rough blue lowered Echium. 3. The Portugal Echium, 
with very large leaves. 4. The common Echium. 5. The 
white flowered common Echium. 6. The broad-leav'd cre- 
tick red flowered Echium. 7. The variegated flowered cre- 
tic Echium. 8. The narrow-leav'd red flowered cretick 
Echium. . The hairy ſpotted wild Echium. 10. The large 
flowered ſea Echium. 11. The annual procumbent £chium, 
with blackiſh» red flowers. 12. The narrow-leav'd hairy 
Echium. And 13. The roſemary-leav'd Echjum. 
Pliny has made a ſtrange miſtake in his account of this plant: 
He the antients were acquainted with two ſpecies of it, 
the 1 of which he gives correctly _— from dioſ- 
corides; but then he adds, that there is a third kind, called 
by ſome perſonata, a-plant with. extremely large leaves; -and 
with burrs, or prickly nodules, by way of fruit. 17 


It is clear from this, that the author confounded the words 
Ardtium and Echium 


os. Some authors greatly recommend 
the dried plant in epilepſies. It is ſaid 
have been done it. TY 2 
ECHO (Cycl.)—There is an-Echo at Bruſſels which anſwers 
times; this is nothing when 


Ecko, in muſic, pieces 


Lk 


| 


th | ECHPHYAS, an excreſcence, or pendi aw | 
. 


above ſixty reports were counted. The firſt twenty ec 


and ſweet manner. 


2 2 — 949 ” ; ' 7 
" vertmiformis is thus called by many authors. 
f fo "BY we - 2 17 5 * "2 by 5 * oY 4 . 

* "GR - os 7; 2 9 * "A — " #%k . * 4 4 — „ s ; 


Milan, where, u ing a y-lix reiterations 
the noiſe are ooh ors. Saas Sep or poo 


were with ſome diftinftneſs, but then, as the noiſe ſeemi'd to 
nl and anſwer at a greater diſtance, the itions ate 
fo doubled, that they can hardly be all counted. Tran. 
No. 480. P. 220. | | i 


compoſed in imitation of echoes, By a 
Muſ. Dict. in voc. | "1 SON. = Ns one $43 _Broſ. g 
metimes alſo the word 2 i 2. 
that che inſtrument, or voice, Fw 4 - g after a 


n and ve what 
Id. IId. Na 10 7 > 


call an echo-ſtop. 
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ECHTHELYNSIS, a term uſed, by the antient A e for 
a laxneſs, or flabby ſoftneſs, of the fleſhi of the legs, or any 
other part of the body. Some haye alſo uſed the word 
preſs a fault in bandages, when too looſe. 107 
ECLAMPSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates in deſcribing the 
- epilepſy, aud, by moſt people, ſuppoſed, by a forced expla- 
nation, to mean the change which children undergo at the 
age of puberty, a time of great conſequence in this diſeaſe, 
at which nature ſhines forth in new luſtre, by the increaſe 
both of ſtrength and underſtanding, || But the more natural 
and obvious ſenſe of the word ſęems to be the expreſſing thoſe 
reſplendent flaſhings and ſparklings of light which ſtrike the 
eyes of perſons ſubject tõ this diſtemper, and which are called 
by Czlius/ Aurelianus ſcintillarum mice and circuli ignei: 
And the ſame author, in deſcribing one of his epileptic caſes, 
particularly mentions the flaſhings of lightning, as it were, 
which were frequent before his eyes. It is not to be omitted 
that Hippocrates and Galen have both alſo uſed this word in 
another ſenſe, to expreſs the higheſt degree of a fever, juſf 
before and at the criſis, when it is in its utmoſt degree of 
heat, and exerts itfelf with its utmoſt violence. 
ECLECTICS, the name of a certain ſet of phyſicians, among 
the antients, of whom Archigenes was one, who ſelected 
from the opinions of all the other ſects, that which appeared 
to them beſt, and moſt rational; hence they were called 
-- Eclefics, and their preſcriptions medicina eclectica. 
ECLECTOS, a name given, by many writers, to that form of 
medicine which we call a Linctus; a compoſition, made to 
_ be gently ſwallowed down, in cougbs, and the like diſorders, 
and uſually containing oil of fome kind. & 
ECLIPSE {(Cyc.)—In the philoſophical tranſactions, No. 461. 
Sec. . we have a contrivance to repreſent ſolar eclipſes, by 
means of the terreſtrial globe, by Mr. Seguer, profeſſor of 
mathematics at Gottingen. | | 15 
ECLISIS, a word uſed, by the antient phyſicians, for a general 
faintneſs and feebleneſs of all parts of the body. Hippocrates 
uſes it for a loſs of voice, with a general decay of ſtrength, 
and, in ſome other places, for a great weakening of the body, 
by violent diſcharges by ſtool. 1241 
ECLOGARII, among the antients, were perſons who excerped 
or picked out the beſt pieces of the books they read, which, 
for that reaſon, were called Eclogues, or ſelect pieces. See 
-., EcLogue, Gel. | Jab 
E TYRIA, Expaplvpa, in antiquity, a kind of ſecond- 
hand evidence, admitted in the Athenian courts. It was 
not founded on the knowledge of the witneſs himſelf, but on 
that of another perſon, who had been an eye-witneſs of the 
fact in queſtion, but N IMS Ger dead, or in 1 — 
. reign „or detai y fic z for, except in ſuch, 


ons of abſent perſons were never taken for 


to ex- 


1 


v4 


5 


r e 99Þ | | 
| EFHIAS, aà word uſed, by Galen, to expreſs' a peculiar 
ſort of fever, which, he ſays, was at once hot and humid, 
I TAL. he areare relanbles, by che name, bo \ths fur 
breaking aut from a watery cloud. I 
ECOUTE, in the manege, is uſed 
| horſe, when he rides well upon the hand and the heels, is com- 
pactly put upon his ha „ and hears, or liſtens, to the 
heels or ſpurs ; and continues duly ballanced between the 
beels, without throwing to either ſide. This 2 
and 


when a horſe has a fine ſenſe of the aids of the 
PHONESIS, rede, in rhetoric, the ſame. with. excla- 


bee 
* t See E. Ny Gycl. | 
mation. XCLAMATION, ci. n efobgs > I 
.ECPHRASIS, in medicine, is a A away obſtructions in 
0 Else Blaucard. : 112 e? 12 0, 3 | . 
;ECPHYSESIS, in medicine, is a diſeaſe in which the patient 
.-i, breathes thick. 1 nul; 128 | NR e 
-ECPHYSIS, in anatomy, is any proceſs that coheres with, or 
i. ;adheres.to.@ bende. : 
Fe in 8 ay wn] 2 4 
: Word uſed to a diſtemperature of the eye, i 
conſiſts in a e eat prominence of the entire globe of the 
eye, Which is, "as it were, thruſt out of its ſocket, or orbit, 
ee eee . | 
+ECPLEROMA, in che writings of the antient phyſicians, the 
name given to a kind of cuſhion. of leather, ſtuffed with ſome 
bim ſubſtance, and fitted to the cavities of the armpits, uſed 
in reducing luxations of the humerus. 121; {GIN gie 
phyſicians, a word 


Ni 
E 
uſed to expreſs a tranſport of mind, . proceeding: from ſome 


for a pace, or motion of a 


LIK. 
14 


- 


ECPLEXIS, in the writings of the antient 
: laden perturbation. Hipp and Galen uſe the word to 
„ ignify a ſtupor or ſtupefaction, in which the patient lies 
without motion, without ſpeaking 
ere n. F Bos j 4 
10 YEUMATOSIS, in medicine, the ſame with expiration, 
\ECENO Sy, A word uſed by medical writers, to expreſs that 


of ref] 
FN 


o - — * 
F\ wt To 
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[a word, uſed, 


ECPTOSIS, in ſurgery, the fame with luxation. 
ECPUCTICA, in the materia med 


ECREGMA, properly 


ECRITHMUS, in medicine, an itregular pulſe, 
ECSTASIS Cutis, an extenſion of the ſkin, 
ECSTATICI, ExyaTix%, in anti uity, 


ECSTROPHIUS, a name given by the antient writers in me. 
ECTHLIMA, an ulceration ariſing from a violent compreſſion 


ECTHYMA, a name 


ECTOMIAS, a name, uſed by the antient phyſicians, to cr. 


ECTRIMMA, excoriation or galling 
the word particularly to expreſs exulcerations of the ſkin about 


- lawful, evidence. Pott. Archzol, Græc. I. . c. 21. T. 1. 


or firing, and with his“ 


reſpiration, in which the breath is expelled out of the 


. 


the falling off of any corrupted part, ſometiines for the exe 
ſion of the ſecundines after child-birth, and ſometimes . 


falling down of the womb, or a deſcent of the 
the inteſtine, into d s um omentum, or 


ica, are condenfins 

cines. See INCRASSANTIA. | * 

the name of a part, piece, or ſcorr 

of any thing; but Hippocrates has, in ſome places, uſed ka 
the name of an eruption. | 


which 
no method, nor number, incident to any age. — 


a term uſed by the 
832 A 
a of divine 
were caſt: into trances or ies, in which they lay * 
dead men, or aſleep, deprived of all ſenſe and motion but 
after ſome time returning to themſelves, gave ſtrange * 
tions of what they had ſeen and heard. Pott. Archæol. Otæc 
I. 2. c. 12. T. 1. p. 302. x 


antients, as the oppoſite to corrugatio, or 


dicine, to any thing that threw out the internal tumour d 


them. 


in the ſurface of the ſkin. Blancard. 


given, by Hippocrates, to any puſtule, 


or cutaneous eruption, 


-preſs a caſtrated animal. 
Hippocrates has uſed 


the os ſacrum, contracted by lying long in one poſture, in 
caſes of fractures of the thigh, or in lingering illneſſes, in 
_ which the patient is confined to his bed for a long time. 
ECTROPIUM, that» diſtemperature of the eyelids in which 
they are everted, or retracted, fo as to ſhew their internal 
or red ſurface, and cannot ſufficiently cover the ee, 
Sometimes this is a ſimple and original diſorder, and ſome- 
times it is only a ſymptom of ſome other, as of an inſlamma- 
tion, farcoma, tumour, or the like. This ſometimes owes 
its . &Þ to the contraCtion of the ſkin of the eyelids, by the 
ſcar of a wound, ulcer, burn, &c. or to the induration and 
contraction of the ſkin, after an inflammation, and ſometimes 
it in a great meaſure proceeds from the injudicious uſe of 
aſtringent collyriums, or eye- waters. | | 
When this diſorder is become inveterate, it is not eaſily 
cur'd ;. while recent, it is to be attempted by relaxing and 
elongating the ſkin of the eyelid, by the application of emol- 
lients, ſuch as the vapours of hot milk, or water, oil of a 
monds, mucilage of quince ſeed, and ointment of marſh- 
mallows. Theſe muſt be repeated every day, the kin 
of the eyelid drawn frequently towards its right poſition, and 
when the patient goes to bed, the eyelids ſhould be ok 
together, and reſtrained in their proper poſture by a 
compreſs and bandage... But if all this fail, and the ae 
yet appear not incurable, manual operation muſt taks 


The operation is performed in the following manner. Pint: 
ſemilunar inciſion is to be made in the * ſkin of the 
eyelid, next its tarſus, or ilaginous margin, making the 
angles of the inciſion, downward in the upper lid, and f- 
ward in the under, that by this means the ſkin may be elon- 
ated, If it does not appear ſufficiently let out by one 110 
ſion, two or three more may be made, running pa 
the firſt,” and at the diſtance of a ſmall packthread. — 
the eyelid is thus ſufficiently elongated, the inciſions muſt 
dreſſed firſt with dry lint tufted into them, and afterwards 9 
lint, armed with ſome vulnerary unguent, which 
the ſkin from growing together and will occaſion : 
will elongate the 


7 


Ie by dhe antient pbyſteians, in three 
or four different ſenſes, It is ſametimes made 0 expreſs a 

.11Azxation, or diſlocation of a bone. Sometimes it is uſed for 
3 x 


a 


this caſe has continued from the patient's birth, the 
very difficult, and it is a yet more s cale, 
— 4 7 people, from a weakneſs of the 
muſcle, Heiſter's Surgery, p. 372. a 880 
ECTROTICA, a name * i; che antient phyſichns 
ſuch medicines as have power to occaſion-abortion. | quid 
ECU Antient, in heraldry, a term ſignifying the an dial, ® 
By this they mean the antique triangular-ſhap'd have been 
ich the arms of the noble families of France the um 
painted, which ſerves very here 
conſiſt of a large number of figures, 2 his kind 
even. Thus, if five animals are to be repreſented, um, and 
ſhield receives very conveniently three at the and tuo 
two at the top ; and if three, then one at the 05 4 gen | 
at che bottom. This ſhield is to be feen J, guten 1. 
and ſome ruind; but che modern ſhield, which e de dr d 
rounded, and pointed at the bottom, bas e 
this. Niſtet's Heraldry, p. 0 


0 
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LCURIE, i 3 the covert- place for the lodging or 
— — 5 word is F 2 We uſe Stable in 
common diſcourſe. 


in the French manege, is uſed for the riding-maſter. 
1 . denotes certain officers in the king of France's 
houſhold, who help the king in mounting his horſe and 
alighting, and follow him on horſeback, and carry his 
ſword. Theſe are called Ecuyers de Quartier. 
Gentlemen-uſbers to the queen of F rance, and the maſters of 
the horſe to pri and perſons of quality, are alſo called 
Ecuyers. Beides theſe, there are others called Ecuyers Ca- 
valcadours. See CAVALCADOUR. Guillet. 
ECZEMA, a __ given, by the antient phyſicians, to any 

{ule on the ſkins _ | - 

10 NUM, the name of a famous collyrium, reckoned 
among the number of the monohemera, or uch as cur'd cer- 
tain diſorders of the eyes, in one day. It is ſuppoſed to have 
had its name Hdeſſenum from the city of Edeſſa, where it was 
firſt invented, and in great uſe. Its compoſition was this : 
Take Gum arabic, tragacanth, ſarcocolla, acacia, and ſtarch, of 
each two drams, opium four drams, cerus eight drams, cad- 
mia ſixteen drams ; theſe were all to be reduced to a fine pow- 
der, and afterwards mixed with a ſufficient quantity of water, 
to be uſed to waſh the eyes, > 
EDGE in with a ſhip, in the ſea language, is ſaid of a chace, 
that is making up to him. 


| 
EDGINGS, in gardening, the ſeries of ſmall, but durable, 


ts, ſet round the edges or borders of flower-beds, &c. 
Fn beſt and moſt durable of all plants for this uſe, is box, 
which, if well planted, and rightly manag'd, will continue 
in ſtrength and beauty for many years. The ſeaſons for plant- 
ing this are the autumn, and very early in the ſpring. And 
the beſt ſpecies for this purpoſe, is the dwarf Dutch box 
The edgings of box are now only planted on the ſides of bor- 

- ders next walls, not as was ſome time fince the faſhion, 
all round borders or fruit-beds, in the middle of gardens, un- 
lefs they have a gravel walk between them, in which caſe it 
ſerves to keep the earth of the borders from waſhing down on 
the walks in hard rains, and fouling the gravel. 

In the laſt age, it was alſo a very common practice to plant 
borders, or edgings, of aromatic herbs, as thyme, ſavory, 
 byſfop, lavender, and the like: But theſe are all apt to grow 
woody, and to be in part, or wholly, deſtroyed in hard win- 
ters. Daiſies, thrift, or ſea julyflower, and chamomile, are 
alſo uſed by ſome for this purpoſe z but they require yearly 
tranſplanting, and a great deal of trouble, elſe they grow out 
of form; and theſe are alſo ſubject to periſh in very ſea- 
ſons. Miller's Gardener's Di. 

EDULCORATION, {(Cycl.) in metallurgy; is the ſeparating, | 
by a ſolution in water, the ſalts that have been left adhering 
to a body after any operation. This is properly a kind of 
moiſt ſolution, the ſaline parts adhering to bodies, not ſoluble 
in water, being by that menſtruum 
from the body, and the ſolution afterwards ſeparated from 
the remaining ſolid, either by ſubſidence or filtration. 

It is proper, in this operation, to the ſutface of the 
body to be edulcorated, by pounding it in a mortar, that the 
ſolution =_ have the ſpeedier ſueceſs ; and for this e, 
it ſhould alſo be kept continually ſtirring with a ſtick, while the 
water is on it, that all the parts of the body to be edulcorated, 
which otherwiſe would ſome of them fink to the bottom, 
and remain applied agalnſt the bottom of the veſſel it is per- 
perform'd in, may be made equally at one time or other con- 
Uguous to the particles of the edulcorating fluid, by which all 
ſolutions are indeed 2 facilitated. * is alſo, 
in ſome caſes, requiſite, for the heat of that, by the iriward 
motion, and rarefaction it occaſions, promotes, in an extraor- 
dinary manner, faline ſolutions. | 

A perfect ablution from the ſalt, however, is not always ob- 
tuned by this method; for as every part of the menſtruum 
contains in it a ionable quantity of the matter diffolv'd, 
. remains always N e of the menſtruum thus 
impregnated in the body to be edulcorated, it is evident that 
there alſo remains in it the ionable quantity of ſalt for 
7 for inſtance, the alkaline ſalt 


again, a 

9 and ſo on, 

Yau! only the falt will he fn end leſs 
nice 

| ale experimenter will 


remaining. 


— 


uſually find in reducin 


gr 
the calxes of gold and ſilver, 


en up; and eaten off | 


| pour it off, at leaſt one fourth of the lye | 
among the aſhes, and of courſe 1 of | 
ed falt. Pour more water on this, and decant it off | 
quantity of ſalt, tho* much leſs than the former, will | 
if the operation be repeated ever ſo | 
time. 
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acids. For the ſmall 
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. droves of them leaving 


in the Latin 
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adhere, being agitated by an impetuous, aud c{pccially if by 
an open fire, carry off in their evaporation a great many pat- 
ticles of the metals with them, not even excepting aqua fortis 
itſelf, which nevertheleſs is ſaid to be, nay, and really is, of 
a fixing nature, but that only in a certain degree. Cramer, 
Art of Aff. 196. 


9 
EL, Anguilla, (Cycl.)— There is ſcarce any animal, the ge- 


neration of which has ſo much perplexed and puzzled the 
thoughts of the learned and curious as this. Ariſtotle firſt gave 
birth to an opinion, that Eels were of no ſex, nor did propagate 
their ſpecies like other animals, but were equivqually gen- 
der'd of the mud: And as wild and abſurd a ſyſtem as this is, 
there have not been wanting many, even in theſe later and 
more enlightened times, who have given into it. 
Eels are found in pools and ditches newly dug, and where no 
parent animals of the ſame kind could come to give them 
origin. This has given occaſion to people's falling into the 
opinion, that they were equivocally engender d there: And 
yllius, who has written of the generations of animals; and 
orhofius of the tranſmutation of metals, have given a pro- 
the ſtocking any new pond with Zelt, as they ſay it 
2 at that time praftifed by the Dutch, The method was 
this : 
In the months of May and June, ſome graſſy turfs are to be 
cut up early in a morning, at which time they ſuppoſe there 
falls a dew, which afterwards becomes enlivened into Eels: 
Theſe turfs are to be laid in a double row, with their grafly 
ſides together, and are to be placed on the warmeſt fide of the 
pond, or ditch. The heat of the ſun, they ſay, will there 
niſh the formation of the Eels, and they will erawl down 
into the water, where they will live and grow. This proceſs 
ſeems much of the ſame kind with that for the making live 
crayfiſh, by bruiſing and burning the full grown ones; and then 
ſteeping them in water. This is gravely delivered by no leſs 
a man than Sir Kenelm Digby, but has few believers at this 
time. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 238. p. 93- 
The preſent age has been ſo well inſtructed in the ſyſtem of 
animal generation, by the works of Swammerdam, en- 
hoeck, Malpighi, Redi, Ray, and a great number of other 
writers, of the ſame valuable ſtamp, that there is leſt no room 
to doubt but all animals are produced by the 99 
of parents like themſelves; and the oddity of Eels being 
found in new ponds, is eaſily accounted for, when we know 
that Dr, Plot, and many others, have given accounts of whole 
one ditch-or pond, and croſſing the 
meadows together, to go to another. We know that the 
Eel, of all fiſhes, lives the longeſt out of water, and it is 
not difficult to conceive, that it may, without any inconve- 
nience, ſpend ſo much time out of that element, as is neceſſary 
for the from one water to another ; and when a par- 
cel of theſe fiſhes have found a new pond, it is no wonder 
that they continue in it, ſince they feed on worms and other 
inſects of the earth; and there is probability that theſe may be 
found in peculiarly great abundance in a place where the 
earth has been newly diſturbed, and where they have not 
been prey'd upon, | | 
"wy t _ Eel will live ＋ _— ro: —.— 
out hurt; but this is not neceſſary for ili eir 
making the ſhort journey here mentioned. Geſaur tells a 
_ rom Albertus, of a parcel of Eels which, in a very 
winter, in the year 21254 not only left their natural ele- 
ment, but were found together, in vaſt numbers, un- 


der a dry hay-ſtack. | | 
Eels, by their ſhape and motion, "which both reſemble thoſe 
'd for living or travelling 


of ſerpents, are much buyer ey 
out of water than any other animal of the fiſh kind ; but they 


do not ſeem the only ones; for we have; at this time, what 
are called foſſile fiſh, which are dug up out of the ſands, near 
rivers ; and as long fince as in n q 
were thought to be ſo numerous, that he has written a 

treatiſe concerning them, which he has entitled De. Piſcibus 
in Sicco viventibus, of thoſe fiſhes which live out of water: 
And Aurelius Severinus has this, with additi 


this in particular fiſhes, and adds, that E. 
quiſites for it; their lit for the gills bei 
calculated 
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bot a dat thi parts of d nd may be diftovered, |. ſcemed to have been brought don the river 18 
Fan ſome found ee of ſome land flood, and was in a wounds! cone a 
females ; but theſe parts are, in both ſexes, they ſay, | taken by the fiſhermen, having a hurt upon its back, which 


% 
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quantity of fat, and are of opinion, that it ſeemed to have got in ill. 
e . be of ed and bis Eten, and the 1 fork river Eel; ; ak this 
find theſe parts, concluded that they | . fince theſe, ſo lately indeed as in this preſent year 1746, "© 
ſt ; 3 of ti of theſe large Eels was taken at Limehouſe, Where it was lef 

g thoſe allow the Eel to be produced like other | on ſhore by the tide ; it was five foot ſix inches long, and 
animal parents, Which have the ſexes, ſome | thick as a man's thigh ; its weight was twenty ſeven poung, © 
are of opinion that they are viviparous, and others, that they | The fine ſilver Bel may be catched with many forts of baits, 

are oviparous; but a gentleman” of our nation, Mr. Chart- | and with great eaſe to the fiſher. Powdered beef is the 

 wynd, ſeems to have determined this great controverſy, by beſt bait for many places ; next after this are lobworms, 125 
ing, that if the aperture under the belly of the Bel, nous, ot other ſmall fiſh, and, in the place of theſe, chicken 
which looks red in the month of May, be cut at that time, | guts, and even fiſh garbage will do. The Eel, for the 6x 
the young Eels will be ſeen to come forth alive, after the | winter months, remains conſtantly buried in, the mud and 
operation. Mr. Allen alſo affirms them to be viviparous ; even in warmer weather, this fiſh. ſeldom appears above the 
but his obſervation concerning the place of their conception, bottom daylight, ſo that night is the beſt time for fiſhing 
| does not appear analogous to that care and induſtry of nature, for it. The may be bated, and thrown into the water 
in providing convenient receptacles for the foetus; neither is it | at night, and the ends of the lines faſtened to the ſhore ; and 
_ conſonant to reaſon, that when nature has provided an uterus | one general line may have a great many. other ſhorter ona, 
, in all animals, not only the viviparous, but the oviparous, with each its hook tied to it; depending on it. When theſe 
| and even in inſets,” that the Fel and the ſwordfiſh ſhould be | are laid in over night, they may be to themſelves after. 
without this part, as Bartholine ſuppoſes, much leſs that the | wards; and when * are taken up in the morning, the Ke; 
guts, which are appointed by natute for the ſecretion of nou- | will be found hung. A very good method for large Eels is this, 
 nfhment, and expulſion of he faces, and which are in con-“ Take five or ſix lines, of them about ſixteen yards long, 
knut notion to anſwer Hole purpoſes, ſhould be deſtined in] and at every two yards ſpace make a nooſe, and at every one 
one fingle animal to the reception of a foetus. This gentle- | - of theſe nooſes hang on a hook, faſtened to a ſhort line of 
man mentions a flender gland lying near the bowels,” and, in | * ſtrang filk ; ſome uſe wire, but filk will anſwer the purpoie 
all probability, this was the uterus. For Mr. Lewenhoecck, and give the fiſh leſs ſuſpicion, bait the hooks with miller; 
Who took much pains in examining this fiſh, fays, that he „boaches, minnows, and ſmall gudgeons; let the 
found an uterus; not only in ſome, but in every Eel he ex- long line be drawn quite acroſs the deepeſt part of the brook 
amined, and he therefore concludes Eels to be hermaphro- | - or river, and the two ends faſtened down, with a peg driven 
PR dites ; nay, he goes ſo far as to ſuppoſe, that there are no | faſt into the ground on each fide : Theſe are to be laid in at 
parts of generation, of the common form of thoſe in | night, and the ſportſman; muſt either ſit up and watch them, 
- other animals, but that the office of theſe is performed by a] orelſe be up very early to take them up, for otherwiſe many 
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£ | liquor analogous to the male ſeed of animals, which is con- of the Zeb, which were hung, will be got away again ; and 
0 — eng fituated on the infide of the uterus | re that thoſe are the largeſt which 
— x , . : , l . | t us cape. * „ 6 i l 
Nature having, in all animals, hitherto diſſected, been found | With proper management-and attendance, there will ſeldom 
to have provided in the females not only an uterus, but alſo fail being three or four Hels on each line. When there are 


two tubes, which, from Fallopius, the perſon who firſt diſ-} very Eels in any place, the beſt bait is a moderate ſized 

covered them, are called Fallopian tubes, and which ſerve to] roach : This muſt be faſtened to a ſtrong ſingle night-line, 

_ convey the ovum from the ovary into the uterus, the ſyſtem and the hook muſt be hid in the mouth of the bait. 

of Mr. Allen, and thoſe others who ſuppoſe the bowels the | Zell have been obſerved to move directly upwards, and ſo to 

© Teat of generation in Eels, is rendered highly improbable, by | get over perpendicular obſtacles ſeveral feet above the ſurface 
the want of ſuch parts as theſe. This gentleman obſerves, | of the water. They ſlide thus upwards with as great eaſe, 
that he had ſeen the embryos within the parent Eel, both in | ſeemingly, as if they had been going along the level ground, 
che egg and animal ſtate z that the eggs were always found to | See Phil. Tranſ, N*. 482. Sect. 8. 

lie on the outſide of the inteſtines, and the young Eels within | The dried livers and galls of Eels are recommended by Mr. 

them. Now, as we have no idea how theſe embryos | Boyle to aſfiſt women in a hard labour. Boyle, Works abr. 

ſhould get within the gut, from an egg on the outſide, any], Vol. 1. p. 93. 


* 


. more than how an egg ſhould” come in that place, the whole | Indian ERL, Anguilla Indica, in zoology, the name of the 
ſyſtem of this eman, though favoured by many people, | Eaſt Indian Eel, of which there are two kinds, the one all over 


, eems built on ſo bad a foundation, as not to merit any longer | oe with brown, and the other of a fine yellow colour, 
the countenance of the world. It is probable, that all his ob- | ſtreaked with red. The fleſh of this is not accounted whole- 
ſervations were founded upon errors, for it is a very common | ſome. Ray's Ichthyogr. app. p. 3. at =, 
caſe to find Eels ſubje& to worms in their guts, ſuch as we | Sea ERL, Anguilla \ Marina, a fiſh common under holes &f 
| Have, and of all the kinds that we are ſubje& to; ſome of rocks, about the ſhores in many parts of the Eaſt Indies. It 
theſe might be eaſily miſtaken by the author of this ſyſtem | is of a dufky brown colour, variegated with rbomboidal ſpots 
for embryo Eels; and poffibly the eggs he deſcribes on the] not unlike thoſe on the ſkins of ſnakes. The anterior part af 
outſides of the bowels, might be no other than ſmall lumps of its body is thin and ſlender, the hinder part very thick; 1s 
n 2 bed bu | I | noſe is long, its mouth large, and commonly gaping opel, 
The conger, or ſea Eel, uſually grows to a very great big- and its teeth very ſharp, but very ſmall. It grows 
neſs; but the common freſh water Ee! ſcems' intended to | fat, and is very wholeſome and well taſted ; yet thoſe who 
have been limited to a certain ſmull ſize; yet, at times, there] kill a number of them are: ſaid to be affected with tremor 
— — on _ have greatly exceeded this their | and ſometimes with a 5 _ however goes off 
| y imit. . common of the conger, or without farther miſchief, ' Ray's yogr. app. P. 3- 
- fea £2, at full growth, is the length of nine or ten foot, and | Microſcopic Ex Ls in four 54 le. The long bodied aninulcule, 
che thickneſs of a man's thigh 3 and, when of this ſize, they | diſcovered by the microſcope in vinegar, ſour paſte, and mary 
will -weigh from chirty to forty or | fifty pounds: Thou h dther ſubj have, from their figure, been general) 
_- Salvian lays, they wſually do not exceed thirty. Strabo tells | diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the microſcopic animale 
us of ſome of them growing to eighty pound weight; but, | by the name of Ech. Theſe, and the other kinds, 
by what we ſee of them, chere is reaſog to believe, that be- | r the moſt judicious naturaliſts, 1 "Fr to be pro 
| 5 thirty pounds weight ſeems their natu- | + duced of the eggs of other animalcules of the fly kind, — 


_ cal ſtint, at full growth, and chat thoſe which ſo much ex- in the air. But thoſe in dalle are diſcovered to be ui, 
creaſed to e Pliny and} Saline alk er ez, dere del Sten lad, they ought, n 
"cn to a preternatu ulk; Ph Solinus talk of | whereas, were the uſual opinion j ougnt, | 
He of thirty foot Jong; but the largeff we find, even of dur | to the common courſe of nature, in the larger inſech, 27 
<2 rous ones, come _ ſhort of that. The conger | in the condition of flies, while in the ſtate of m likes 
always bas a ſort of barbs; an Eel that has not thoſe, may | butterflies in that of caterpillars, never producing are A 
always be affuredly known by that tharafter alone, in be nefs/ in theſe: ſtates, but after ſeveral changes paſſing into 
true freſh water al, though fo Of this kind the On cutting ane of theſe paſte Zelt in two acroſs the of the 
Thames, and ſome: other rivers about London, ſeem to have] long and flender tube is ſeen to ſhoot out from uy. _ 
 -urniſhed the largeſt of any part of Europe. Mr. Dale com- divided ends, and a. number of ova be lig 
1e near Crickſea in Eflex, was five foot | Eels of different growths, and all Jnchaded in wa bes 
_— des long, and meaſured twenty-two inches round. | membranes; ſome move themſelves but flow > oſt mam 
- 3 he» weight of this was about twenty pounds, which is the | coil anil-uncoil themiſelves briſkly, aud che mo thew- 
_ - Mint chat Aldrovand gives tothe freſh water Eal, fayin that are ſeen to make ſtrong efforts toward he Aiſeng e e, | 
i ey ſometimes, tho very rarely, do come up t6 but | | ſelves of their enveloping; membranes, and at dent The 
| never exceed it. The other aught near Mal-“ and: ſwim at liberty, like their parent . pe 
was ſeven feet long, twenty- 1 in circum- | tube thruſt out each way, on dividing the bbc ? ir, 8, E, 
0 (erence, and its weight was thirty pounds. Out of erk the üterut af the anna. This, in che larger E 0 
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: theſe f. with care, are alſo to be obſerved in the young 
* 2 288 as produced. Phil. 


Tranſ. Ne. 478. $. 13- 
in vinegar. See VINEGAR. # » 
BY > Rader, uſed for the fry, or brood, of Fels. Stat. 25 
8. K 
1 N in 89 the Engliſh name of the muſtela 
inguiſhed from the others by the name of the bearded 
ere with two fins on the back, and with both jaws of 
This fiſh is caught in the Trent, 
vers, and in ſome places called a barbot. ' ; 
The name is derived from the German name Aelput, which 
is, in that language, the name of the ſame fiſh, and is com- 
2 ſo that the Engliſh word ſhould properly be the Eel frog. 
It is commonly, when full grown, about fourteen inches 
thing of the Eel ſhape, but too ſhort for its thickneſs, to be 
truly ſo. It is very ſoft and ſlippery to 
with extremely minute ſcales. It is of the colour of a tench ; 
its head is large and flat, its noſtrils ſmall and round, and its 
jaws beſet with very ; 
like a file, and there is, beſide theſe, a ſemicircular ſpot in 
the palate, rough in the ſame manner. There are two fins 


fuviatilis, a fiſh of the gadus kind, according to Artedi, and 
length. See GApvus, i, 

Ty and many other of our ri- 
ed of the words Ael an Eel, and Puit, or Pudd, a frog, 

long, and is lender in proportion to its length, and ſome- 
Fel, and is covered either merely with a ſlimy matter, or elſe 
ſmall teeth, which make them feel rough 

on the back, and one on the belly, reaching from the anus 


to the tail, and it has a little beard from the extremity of the | 
lower jaw, and between the noſtrils and end of the ſnout | 


two others, and ſeven gills, JVilloughby's Hiſt, Piſc. 


'S » | hs 
EFFEMINATE, Effeminati, according to the vulgate, are 

mentioned in ſeveral places of ſcripture. The word is 

there uſed to ſignify ſuch as were conſecrated to ſome profane 
„and proſtituted themſelves in honour of him. 


ſignifies conſecrated, and hence was attributed to thoſe of 
either ſex, who publickly proftituted themſelves, in honour 
Moſes age forbids » theſe irg. t 
oſes e ly forbids * e irregularities among the 
Ifraelites 1 th hiſtory of the Towns the 
notwithſtanding 
d Calmet, Dictio bl. in voc. a 
EFFERVESCENCE (Cycl.) ariſes from an inteſtine motion, 
excited in various fluids, either by the mixture of fluids with 
others of a different nature, or 
of various kinds, into fluids, The two moſt common oppo- 
ſites, acids and alcali's, on being mixed, cauſe a great ebul- 
lition or frothing, but no' great heat ; but the 
ſome metals in aqua fortis, cauſe intenſe heat, and emit flame. 
The mixing aromatic oils with acid mineral ſpirits, actually 
kindle, and burn with violent exploſions ; and ſome vegeta- 
ble ſubſtances, putrefyi 


Where the putrefaction happens. | 
* hot, and haycocks often kindle into actual fire. Phil. 


rani. Ne. 476. p. 475. | 
The princi bodies * which Efferveſcences happen, are, || 
I. Native vegetable acids, as. mot juices. of trees, ſhrubs, 
and plants, that run in the ſpring : Moſt juices of un- 


ripe ſummer fruits: Particular juices, 
of oranges, lemons, citrons, tamari 
forrel, and crabs; fermented vegetables, ag the meals 
when they turn ſour, Rheniſh and Moſelle wine, and 
tartar ; vegetables twice fermented, native and diſtilled vine- 
gars; the acids of animals, from tartiſh or acid 5 

ilk, and 
acid of 


, * produced . — or 
ſubjects, or procured from the ſame by diſtilia tion | 
k uine tes 
in frmendng f the 'boles, and 
au earths, bones, drehe, e 
nails of animals, pearl, ſbells of fiſh, Se, ſtones, and 
Teeth. F. The ſeven met. 6. The ſemi-metals,” anti- 
he + | i maris,” hæma tites, lime, and 
He | Boeyh, r 
* eds, have N That the bodies of the 
Y claſs almoſt conſt: make an efferveſceriee with thoſe 
dan third and fourth, either ſooner or later, and Wich more 
this Eg, „A they are in lves weaker or ftronger; 
e on © 
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the touch, like the 


Hebrew word Kadeſh, tranſlated Effeminatus, properly | 


ews, that they were | 


MR practiſed v. [ Levit, xxiii. 18, 
n, | 


by dropping ſalts, or powders, | 


olutions of 


with moiſture, will ſometimes heat | 
ſo, as to kindle what lies dry about that part of the heap | 
Thus heaps of dung will | 


* ripe, as thoſe | 
nds, ſorrel, wood- | 


. 
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verſally; ſome do this with more, and others wich leſs ſtrength, 


and, at the end, vitriols are uſually produced. 3. The bodies 
of the firſt claſs act in the ſame manner with thoſe of the ſixth. 
4. The bodies of the third, fourth, fifth, and fixth claſſes, 
being mixed together, are ſcarce found to make any E fer- 
veſcence, hence acids are found to have this effect, in particu- 


lar along with the reſt, though here it is limited. The beſt 


ſpirit, of, vinegar, poured upon oil of tartar deliguium, 
makes no Efferveſcence at firſt, but it does 3 and, 
in doing it, weakens the alkali. | 
Pure volatile alkali, when freed from its oil, makes an 
Efferveſcence with diſtilled vinegar, but much mort cold than 
heat ariſes in the ebullitions of this kind ; whereas the 
generality of other Eferve/ſcences produce heat in various de- 
grees, from the leaſt ſenſible warmth, up to actual flame. A 
ram of oil of cloves mixed with two drams of Glauber's ſpi- 
rit of nitre, raiſes a thick ſmoak, and in the midſt of it a 
ſtrong red flame, and the matter is reduced to a dry ſpungy 
maſs, in this caſe the Eferveſcence is not made with acid and 
alkali-; but with acid, and a very rich oil. There are alſo 
too hard and cold bodies, viz. iron-and ſulphur, which being 
ground together, and made into a paſte with water, make a 
pontaneous E fferveſcence, and will even produce actual fire 
and flame, Boerb. Chem. pt. 2. p. 340. . 


EFFERVESCENCE, in vintage, a term appropriated by Port- 


zius and others to ſignify that working of wine, which is by 
ſome, though improperly, called fermentation, thereby con- 
founding two very different things. Fermentation, according 
to theſe authors, is nothing elſe but the action and reaction of 
the internal parts of the acid and -alkali of the fluids, by 
which the ſpirits are ſeparated without precipitation; whereas, 
they ſay, by Efferveſcence there are no ſpirits ſeparated, ſo 
that all fermentation is done by means of Z£/erveſcence ; but 


all Eferveſcence does not amount to fermentation. Fermenta- 


cauſes ;* but it is only owing to/the heats o 


tions are properly the mutual ſtrugglings between contrary 
principles, as between acid and alkali, or the like; but Efer- 
veſcences will happen between principles of the ſame kind, 
provided one be much ſtronger than the other. Thus a 
ſtronger acid poured upon a weaker, will raiſe an Effr- 
veſcence, but no fermentation. The Efferveſcence,of wine is 
not however of this kind, but the acid and alkali which are 
in them, muſt raiſe this by their action upon one another, 
the alkaliſate parts combating with the acid ones, till they 
have wholly ſated them, and then the E /Ferveſcence ceaſeth. 
It has been obſerved by many, that wine in the caſks will al- 
ways efferveſce, more or leſs ſtrongly, at the time of the 
bloſſoming of the vines. This has been ſuppoſed by the vul- 
gar to be owing to ſomething of ſympathy, or ſuch hidden 
4 that ſeaſon which 
ſet the two ſalts at work upon one another. Portzius de Vin 
Rhenan... 
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tains which we ſee in England, and other countries, are prin- 
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fever. Med, Eſſ. Edinb. abr. Vol. 2. 
Dr. Morgan propoſes to cure ſuch by 
cooling drinks. 


2 461. | 
weats raiſed by low 
earth ſends | forth E fluvia and 


ſteams in great abundance, and many things, attributed to 


other agents, are really performed by them. Dr. Woodward 
has very, juſtly attributed great effects to them on foſſils of 
many Kak; and it is poſhble many more of the preſent. ap- 
pearances of ſubterranean bodies may be owing to them, than 
are at peſent imagin'd. The figures and delineations on 
ſtones, in form of trees and ſhrubs, have often their origin 
from theſe E Huvia, getting into the cracks of them; and it is 
poſſible that the ſtalactitæ, which we find on the roofs of 
caverns, may be in great part alſo formed by their means. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 169. p. 920. | 24 
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In ſome places however we have inſtances of their · effects on 


bubbling or boiling ſoun- 
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2 The like 12 ſprings are common in Switzerland, 
a other p Theſe are known to be owing 
to Evin from beneath, by the water of them being 
cold ; but there are others which actually boil with an addition 
of heat, and are hot enough to boil ah » ſuch are the 
famous boiling ſountains of Solfatara Hear _ and ſome 
others; and in theſe it is evident, that ſo ing elſe beſide 
cold Effluvia is torrcerned. Phil. Tranſ. No. 169. 2 923. 

From obſervation of theſe various ſprings, it is eaſy to nd, 
that there muſt be a manifold in thoſe exhalations 
which produce the effects in them, ſome of them being cold 
and dry, and merely reſembling wind, as is the caſe of that of 
Peroul. Some being vf an inflammable and bituminous nature, 


and yet actually cold, as durs in Lancaſhirc, and ſome natu- | 


rally hot, and impregnated with various principles, as thoſe in 
the ſweating vaults and caverns, and thoſe in the mountains of 
Italy, and in the vulcano's of Baja, Cuma, and Puzzoli. 
Others are of a poiſonous nature, containing 7 of arſe- 
nic, ſulphur, and other minerals, that either kilt or ſuffocate; 
theſe and other ſuch Efiuvia may eaſily be fuppoſed to in- 
fluence the waters, through the beds of which 


WS... 
It is very probable, that the mineral ſubſtance, ed pyrites, 


may contribute greatly to the effects of theſe ſteams, for it is 
frequent almoſt 1 and when it has lam in ſuch 
places as it can be diſſolved in, it readily imparts its principal 
ingredients, which are ſulphur and vitriol, either to air or 
water, or to whatever elſe paſſes through, or comes into con- 
tact with it. And it is obſerved that the p 
vous yulcano's. are frequent, Phil. Tranſ. No. 169. 
. 926. : 
The wonderful extenſion of Efluvia, and the ſmall diminu- 
tion of the body they iſſue from, is one of the ſtrangeſt pro- 
blems in phyſicks. Mr. Boyle refers the doctrine of Effiuvia 
to ſeveral heads, as to the ſtrange extenſibility of ſome bodies, 
while their parts yet remain tangible z the multitude of viſi- 
ble corpuſcles that may be afforded by a ſmall ny of 
matter ; the ſmallneſs of the pores at which the Effiu- 
via of ſome bodies will get in; and finally the great quantity 
of ſpace that may be filled as to ſenſe by a ſmall quantity of 
matter, when rarify'd or diſperſed. efficacy of ſeveral 


Effluvia, and their acting on one another, is a ſecond thing 
as obſervable in to them. This is done by either the 


cat tity of corpuſcles emitted, or their or 
ng ings: or elſe by their celerity, or other modifica- 
tion of their motion, or by the congrutty or incongruity of 
their bulk and ſhape to the pores of the/bodies are to act 
upon; or by the motions of one part upon another, which 
they excite or occaſion in the body 2 accord- 
e by fi and power 
which they have to make themſelves be acted upon by the 
me OR IgnD of the univerſe, which then affiſt them in 
r working. 
The determinate natures of Efuvia, according to the prin- 
cipal inſtances we have of them, are reducible to theſe three 
heads: 1. That theſe Zffluvia being, by condenſation, or 
otherwiſe, reunited, they to be of the ſame nature 
with the body that emitted them. 2. Their determinate na- 
ture may be ſometimes diſcovered by the difference that ma 
be obſerved in their ſenſible qualities, foraſmuch as thoſe. 
 £ffluvia which are endowed with them proceed from the 
ſame ſort of bodies, ahd yet thoſe afforded by one kind of 
bodies being in many caſes manifeſtly different from thoſe 
which fly off from another, this evident diſparity in their ex- 
halation argues, that they retain diſtin natures, ing to 
the nature of each body from which they proceed. 3. We 
may diſcover this different nature of Effuvia from their 
effects upon other bodies than the organs of our ſenſes, con- 
ſidering that the effects which certain bodies produce on 
others by their effluviums, being conſtant and determinate, 
and always different from thoſe which other agents produce 
by their emiſſions op the ſame or other ſubjeRs, the diſtint 
nature of the corpuſcles, emitted on this on, may be 
ſufficiently judged of, were it only from this. Boyle on Ef- 
uvia. | | | | 
EFFRACTURA, a word uſed by Ambroſe Parey for a pecu- 
liar ſpecies of fracture of the ſkull, in which the bone is at 
"once broken and depreſſed. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
EFFRONTES, in church hiſtory, a ſect of heretics who 
"ſcraped their forchead with a knife till it bled, and then pour- 
ed oil into the wound. This ceremony ſerved them inſtead of 
See BAPTION. | 
4 he are likewiſe faid to have denied the divinity of the Holy 
EFFUSION (Cycl.)—ExFv810N of blood, eff ufio ſanguinis, in 
; our old writers, is uſed for . fine, £4 2255. f 
. for the ſhedding of blood. This the king uſed frequently to 
n to lords of manots. 
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yrites is found in 
great plenty all about Veſuvius, Solfatara, and other places 
But every thi 


Among others it was granted to 
EFT, or Err, in 2oology, the name of a creature very com- 
" mon in all parts of England, and called alſo the Newr, and | 
the Swift, and by others the common Lizard, lacertzs vi- 
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Fe beak. of this creature is oval and obtuſe, its back of | 


E F T 
ruſty ii on colour; its feet have each five toes, and a 3 
with very ſharp tho” ſmall claws. That toc which i = 


place of the forefinger with us is the longeſt of all h 
which anſwers to our thumb is placed ky Roy's Iyn 


8 N p- 264. 

We have ſeveral ſpecies of this animal with us. 
mon land Eft, with the black ſpotted belly. 
like Eft, which is frequent in our heaths. 3. The (mz) 
brown land Aft. This is very ſcarce. 4. The yellow ca] 

land , deſcribed by Plot in his hiſtory of Staffordſhire. 
And 5 The brown and black ſpotted water Eft, Ph 

p. 285. 
The water Eft affords an excellent rtunity of ſeei 
circulation of the blood by means of . 1 wag 
larly of the folar one. By this apparatus the veſſels are ſeen 
beautifully delineated on the . and the tide of blood 
in the large ones, is equal to that of the ſtream of wate: 
which is ſhewn, in hydroſtatical experiments, thrown out cf 
a veſſel by condenſed air. In either of theſe caſes, you can 
ſee no appearance of ſeparate drops or globules, but the whole 
forms one continued body. In the leſſer veſſels the globule; 
are ſeen paſſing along very ſwiftly, yet evidently ſeparate one 
from another: They are uſually of an oblong form, and te- 
ſemble what are called ant's eggs, and ſometimes they are ſeen 
continued into a ſort of chains, or like the beads of a neck- 
lace, each touching the other at the ends. But in this man. 
ner of obſerving the globules, there is never ſeen any com- 
minution of them ; and, in the common way, there is never 
obſerved any thing of this change of the ſhape of the globules : 
in this manner of viewing them, is magnified 
to ſo great a degree, that it is no wonder the leaſt depar- 
ture from the globur figure is eaſily ſeen in the narrow 
| es. e globules are ſeen ſtanding almoſt ſtill for 
time, and afterwards forming themſelves into a longer 
and narrower ſhape, till they have got by this ſtrait part of the 
veſſel, and there aſſuming their own form again, and going 
on with the fame ſwi But the moſt remarkable phæ- 
nomenon of all, is the ſhape and odd motion of ſome of 
them near the extremity of the edge of the tail. 
Theſe exactly reſemble the tadpole, both in and mo- 
tion, except that they have not quite ſo much of the riggling 
motion of the tail as thoſe animals have, when in the water. 
The round part, or head of the globule, as it may be called 
by way of diſtinction, has exactly the ſame motion, and tha 
whole globule greatly reſembles an animal of that figure 
about for prey; and frequently turning to the 
right and left, as the animalcules in pepper water do; and 
they ſometimes will ſtop ſuddenly in the midft of their courſe. 
It would be very natural for a ha obſerver to declare theſe 
to be real animals, living in the veſſels of the creature, among 
the blood, as the anim do in the ſemen ; but it ſeems 
not difficult to account for all the motions we ſee in them, 
on the mere principle of their being globules, without thei 
having any ſort of animal life, and the ſtate of the blood, at 
that time conſidered, together with the ftate of the veſſels, 
the effect will be eaſily conceived to proceed from plain and 
natural cauſes. It is to be obſerved, that the blood, at the 
time it found theſe globules, was near ſtagnating ; and it 
will be found by experiment, that a drop of common Water, 
on a ſmooth ſurface, as on a plane of glaſs, placed in a flant- 

ing direction, will move down it flowly, and with a fort o 
il, and will not run ſtrait down, but with the ſame fort of 

meanders, | 

It is remarkable, that, in the tail of this animal, . 


1. The came 
2. The ſnake. 
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ind ud eg is any of chem. Thel e ciple, all kinds of verniſh; prepared with ſpirit of wine, will 
oe — any viſible effect in his trials, in ne- wr ers eggs freſh for a long time, if they are carefully Tub- 
+ic complaints, nor the eagle-ſtone in womens labour, all over the ſhell, This might ſeem to moſt people 

| the ſtones ſwallowed by * in quartans, tha Me-] very common and cheap ſubſtance, for this purpoſe, but the 


| theſe laſt as in this caſe. misfortune is, that in country places, where it ſhould be put 
688 tn medicine, the ſame with dejection. in practice, no ſuch * is to be had, and the poorer ſort of 
iy brought into the uſe of any thing 


n author | count le are not 
EGG (Cycd.)—We have an account from no leſs an aut ry peop 

jus. of a woman's laying two : They were | they ate not uſed to. | | 

22 N Nie by the com- To obviate the difficulty ariſing from this; Mr. Reaumur 
mon labour pains, and were of the ſize of a common hen's egg; | thought of ſubſtituting in the place of verniſh ſome other ſub- 
The raves |. ho «tteaded the lying-in woman, brake the ſtance, more common among theſe ſort of peoply, and ſoon 
firſt, and found it to have a white and a yolk; like 2 hen's found that another ſuhſtance, which is very head and every 
egg; but the other was 'd whole, and given to Wor-| Where to be had, would very well ſupply the office of verniſh'; 
s ich bi jon of curioſities, where it remained | for experiments 8 that any hard fat would have the 
ome time, und was afterwards given to the king of Denmark, ſame effect. Mutton fat may every where be had, and 
and preſerved in his muſæum at Copenhagen. There is at | eggs carefully rubbed over with this, will keep as long as thoſe 
this time ſhewa there a ſeeming egg ; but whether 3 coated with verniſh. Common tallow, of which candles are 
y of | made, ſerves — —4 well to the fame purpoſe; but this 
the other, which was broken, having a regular white and might breed a di in nice people ; and the beſt of all fat 
volk; was true, it is not eaſy, at this time, to determine: for this purpoſe is found to be 4 mixture of that of mutton and 
Probably there has been either ſome miſtake, or ſome fallacy, of beef, theſe ſhould be melted together over the fire, and 
in the affair; | | ſtrained thro' a linen cloth into an earthen pan; and a pot 
The learned Mr: Monro has given us a ſummary of ſeveral | of five or fix pounds of this may eaſily be kept in a farm- 
obſervations made by the curious about e and of the | houſe, and will ſerve for a vaſt quantity of eggs. When it is 
changes made in them by incubation, in 4 to determine to be uſed, the 47 is to be ſet over a gentle fire till the whole 
the queſtion about the nutrition of the foetus in oviparous is melted, which is done in a few minutes, 'and when tho- 
animals. See Med. EM. Edinb. vol. 2. art. 10. | roughly melted, an egg is to be dipped into it, and imme- 
Some part of the humours of the egg eſcapes thro* the ſhell, | diately taken out * 4 and it is then in a ſtate to keep 
and is not ſupplied by any thing from without, as evidently perk, ly freſh more than a twelve-month. The fat conti- 
appears from an egg's becoming ſo much ſpecifically lighter, | nues fluid a long time, and a great number of eggs may be 
as to ſwim in water after incubation, tho' it ſunk in it when | ſucceflively dipped into it, aud it will ſerve again at other 
— IF times for great numbers of others. Memoirs Acad. Scienc. 
The eggs of the ſmaller animals are not Jeſs taken care .gf by | Par. 1735. | 3 
the female that lays them, than thoſe of larger ones. In the The only NE attending this method is, that the eggs 
butterfly claſs, the have-no increaſe of to arrive at, | Cannot eafily be ſo plunged into the fat, as that all their 
in the of the female, all they have there to wait for, is | ſurtaces ſhall be covered by it; for if they are held in a 
to be-fecundated by the male, and as ſoon as this is done, pair of pincers, the parts of the egg where the pincers touch 
they are al ready to be laid. The female takes a pro- will be bare; but this may be remedied by uſing ſuch 
per time to lay them, and not only, their number, but the pincers as touch * in ſmall points, and theſe bare ſpaces 

icety, with which ſhe arranges them, and prepares for the | may eaſily have a little of the ,melted fat rubbed over 
Family that is to be produced from them, makes this no ſmall | them with a feather, or a pencil; or the eggs may be 

ſpace. This is indeed the whole bufineſs of her life, and | ſuſpended by a loop at the end of a thread, and, by that 


when they are all laid, ſhe dies. | | means, plunged in, and the threat being then coated over 
The female does not depoſit them on any plant at random, with the fat as well as the ſurface of the egg, will preſerve 
on which ſhe: happened to be when the male coupled | that part which it covers; as well as the coat of fat will the 
with her, but out ſuch a ſpecies of plant for the | reſt. The great care is to uſe this means while the eggs are 


leaving them on, as is what ſhe loved hen in the caterpillar | perfectly freſh ; it ought indeed to be done on the very day 
ſtate, and what the young, caterpillars. to be. hatched from | when they are laid, for if the evaporation is begun, and the 
them, will be able to on, that they may find food ready | empty ſpace once made, there is room for a fermentations Res 
ſor them at the moment of their birth. She does not ſcatter | which never terminates but in the deſtruttion of the egg. 
them about irregularly, and without order, but ſhe. diſpoſes | There is one advantage in this uſe of fat, rather than verni 
them with-perfet ſymmetry, and faſtens them one to an- Which is, that the eggs rubbed over with it boil as quick as if 
other, not by their on glutinous nature, but by a viſcid li-] nothing had been done to them, the fat melting off as ſoon 
quor, which ſhe ſeparates from her on entrails for that pur- | as they touch the hot water; whereas the verniſh, not boing 
poſe. In many ſpecies. alſo, where the hinder part of the body | ſoluble even in hot water, only becomes moiſtened by it; and 
of the female is covered with long hairs, ſhe, by degrees, {till hanging about the egg, prevents the tranſpiration of 
throws off all thoſe hairs, and with them makes a neſt for the | juices, neceſſary to bring the egg to that ſtate in which it is to 
1 ſhe is laying, where they are kept very ſoft, and ſafely, be eat. When the egg, which has been preſerved by fat, is 
till the time of their hatching, n taken out of the water, there remains very little 
2730. | upon it, and what there does is eaſily wiped off. with a nap- 
he eggs of butterflies are of very different ſizes, according to | Ein, the egg is as nicely freſh as if laid but the day before, 
i the ſpecies ; they are alſo of many different figures, ſome are | and no palate can diſtinguiſh the leaſt taſte of fatty ls in it, 
2 others ts of ſpheres, others conic, in different | The method of preſerving them by means of fat, is tly 
forms and degtees ; nor is this all, their ſurfaces are very preferable alſo to that by verniſn, when they are ed for 
different alſo in the different kinds. Some are 1 putting under a hen to be hatched. So long as „* 
Wrought, as it were, ſame dented, and others more deeply | mains in the ſtate of a freſh one, the embryo lives, ei of 
notched at the ſides, and others, channell'd or: furrow' al the methods of preſerving them will re ſucceed fo far 
aver; in ſhort, the moſt ingenious artiſt could ſcarce contrive | as to keep the embryo ſtill living; but, when the hen fits 
do many various ornaments as there ate on theſe, eggs, all | upon them, the warmth of her body cauſes a tranſpiration of 
»which-alſo-ars- inviſible | to, the naked eye, being diſcoverable | their juices, which is eſſential to their hatching, and this can- 
| p, 2 way-but by che mi I -not be done through the adventitious coat of fat or verniſh ; 
9 n Eds. Mr. der Reaumur, of the Paris, aca- but the fat eafily melts off by the heat, while the verniſh re- 


my, thinking nothing, that could. be a public benefit, be- | mains on, and much impedes the p of the chicken. If 
"neatitthe: r ed. conſiderable | che heat of the body of the hen not be thought ſuffi- 
Pains on the indi ; cient to melt off the coat, of greaſe, it 2 
ume, and ſu away by dipping the egg in water, made j 


"duce ces of months, which welt the fat, without at all affecting the inſide of the | 
"well as:if 9 Hl ory oy Which cannot ot be done in regard to the verniſhed ones. 
quit | | 
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ing the egg that is taken up; before the creature is ſeen ; 
form - a = fly ; if x female; and ready to depoſit hen, 
Among the butterfly claſs, the female has but one co 
; with the male, and immediately after it begins to depoſit her 
with ws by their eggs thus preſerved, and placed under ſetting | and continues ſo doing, without interruption, till ſhe 
hens, and when thus hatched in any conſiderable number, | has finiſhed ; but it is much otherwiſe with the two wingel 
there is no doubt but that the males and females among them | flies, for they, after having laid one ſet of eggs, have repeated 
would propagate their ſpecies, and perpetuate. themſelves | congreſſes with the male for ſeveral days, and, after ey 
among us, as the turkeys, and many other birds, originally one of theſe, lay a new ſet, Ibid. p. 380. en 
of foicign extract, have at times done. ; | | © The eggs of the different ſpecies of the two winged flies, arg 
| Hard fat is, of all the preſervatives of er that which may | of very different figures, and doubtleſs the great author of na. 
| 7 which is very cheap, and | ture has had reaſons for allotting the peculiar form of each 
which eaſily comes off from the egg ; but it is very certain, tho* we cannot always determine what thoſe reaſons were. 
tranſpiration of the Some ſpecies there are which faſten their eggs to the ſides of 
will equally well preſerve it; it is only neceſſary, that | veſſels of water, theſe all lay oblong eggs, ſome of them 
D — 
if over 7 ueſtionably, in a great mea- JeCIES fi on- their inner ridged lonoirs. 
| _ —. . 5 be- nally h che hr. What is allo —— > 
ing ery part | theſe, is, that they all have a fine thin flake running down 
ds it ought to do, to preſerve it, and even the act of tranſpi - all along the two fides, diametrically oppoſite, and theſe two 
ration of the juices would be ſufficient to dillodge the thin coat bands ſurrounding the whole egg in this manner, have much 
of oil, and make their way through it. Wax, or a mixture | the appearance of a caſe, and give the egg the appearance of 
of wax and pitch, or reſin, are able to preſerye the egg as well being encloſed in a paper frame. is probable, that the uſe 
| as fat, but they are dearer, leis ready at hand, and do not | of this frame is to hold the body of the egg the better, faſtened 
come ſo. eaſily off from the egg in the dreſſing. All the againſt the veſſel; and probably thoſe eggs which have it not, 
: aqueous gums, as gum arabic, and ifinglaſs, will preſerve | are depoſited from the body of the female fly with a viſcous 
eggs freſh much longer than they would naturally remain ſo, | matter about them, in ſufficient 2 to faſten them on 
but not ſo long as the before mentioned ſubſtances, Memoirs | Without this affiftance. Ibid. p. 381. 
| yk 1735. "I ” Some of the fly kingdom there are, which muſt neceſſarily 
5g This medal of preferring is not ty'd down to eggs alone, be held to ſome other body, in order for the worm to be 
but may be of great uſe in keeping all ſorts of ſubſtances where able to make his efforts toward the opening of them, without 
An internal fermentation is feared. Mr. Reaumur try'd on | carrying them away; and ſome of the ſpecies require much 
does of many difterent kinds, and found it ſucceed in more ſtrong attachments of this kind than others. There is a 
_ ##tificial Method of hatching Eos. See HATCHING. | | fly a little ſmaller than the common great blue fleſh fly, but 
;: Ant-EGGs. See the article ANT. | of the ſame genus, whoſe body is of a greyiſh brown, and the 
Ecos of Flies. After the congreſs with the male, the female whole a mixture of grey ſpots upon a black ground. Th 
|  'fly is ſeldom ſo much as twenty-four hours before ſhe begins —— depoſits its 2 alſo on meat, but their figure is di. 
to depoſit her eggs on ſome ſubſtance p to give nouriſh- t from that of the eggs of the great blue fly. They are 
ment to the worms that are to be produced from them. ſhorter than thoſe, -and are larger in the middle than at either 
- - Theſe in general are white and oblong, but there are | of the ends; they are alſo ſomewhat flatted, and one may 
ſome of which are ſingular, and vary from this form. | diſtinguiſh on them two ſides; the one, which is more 
The deſcription of one ſpecies of theſe may give an idea of | rounded and convex, is covered with very fine furrows, and 
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| - the reſt, and it may not be improper to take, for this e, | the other, which is flatter, bas only five high ridges, and con- 
| . thoſe of — of the fly found on hog-dung, on | ſequently only five furrows. Re etendog theſe differences 
other ſuch matters. This fly is of the claſs of the great blue | in the eggs of this ſpecies from thoſe of the common blue fy, 

. HDeſh fly, but differs from it in many particulars. Its body is the worms, hatched from them, ſeem much the ſame, and 

more round, and a little hollowed on the belly fide, eſpecially | to undergo the ſame changes. Ibid. p. 382. 

that of the male eee On the of the common meadow grafles there are al 
into a ſort of hook. The wings croſs one another on the | frequently found the eggs of flies depoſited in reat number. _ 

- body, and exceed it in length. The male is yellow, often of | Theſe, examined by the microſcope, have all the form af 

- a very beautiful, and ſomewhat reddiſh yellow. This colour] ſmall ſnow-white boats, or rather of ſmall ſhips, with the 

is principally owing. to a multitude of hairs with which the . The places where they 

corcelet is of a paler yellow than the | are lodged, evidently the care of the creature which [ad 


body is covered, 

5 — and has ſome flight tinge of brown with it. It has only them; che fly is not known, but they always produce a ſmall 
- a number of black hairs on it, fewer, and placed more diſtant | white worm, with a variable head, and two hooks. Ibid. 

than thoſe of the body. The female has much fewer hairs, On other ftalks of graſs, one may often ſee · alſo yellow ſpot 

_ - and is browner than the male. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf, v. 4. and blotches, which may naturally enough paſs with an nr 

-" 3&2; Ve | rious obſerver for maladies of the plants, but, when examine 

Io pairs of theſe fligs having been taken in the month of | with the microſcope, all theſe appear to be, in reality, cluſten 

; of eggs of the ſame boat-faſhion'd form, and ama in di. 


October, and ſhut in a box, with a tity of h 
dung, * which — found, the N Es ferent numbers ; fometimes alſo they are formed perfect ard 
depoſit their Whole, and at others with their ends eaten Theſe br 


The eggs of this ſpecies are white and oblong, like thoſe of | ſuch eggs from which the worms have made their way. 
the great blue fleſh fly, but their figure has Slwithſtandin worms are white, and have a variable head, armed w_ 


ſomething very in it. At one end of each of thoſe | hooks, but their changes are not known. Reaumur, 

eggs there are two little wings, which are ted from one Inſect. Vol. 4. p. 383. | — 
another in the manner of two horns, theſe, do not reach be- Eos of Gnats. are few creatures in the winged ku 
.yond that end of the egg, and have their inſertion between | dom more prolific than the gnat. Its whole ſeries of chang» 
; that end, and the middle of the egg. Ibid. p. 377. from the egg to the periect animal, is uſually accompliſd*' , 
| + Thoſe wings ſeem formed of the fame me , which | three or a month, and there are commonly =, 
| makes the outer covering of the but ſeem to have no | generations of them in a ear, in each of which ve} Ide 


ð the parent of two or > hundred young ones, I 7. 
of 


be eaſily diſcovered, when | in the form a ſmall boat, and each ſeparate * 
ſoon as the has laid them, always | ſhape of a ninepin; the thicker ends of theſe are fer hy der 


: This is to the future] wards, they are all firmly joined to one another and 
egg muſt y be kept ſoft, | middles, and their narrower, or pointed parts, n 
never force its way out of it. It] and make the upper lurſace of the boat of egg 7* 
ive allo, that if the whole egg were thus bu. rough or prickly. Reaumwr, Hiſt Inf. T. 4. f. G ,, 
would be ſuffocated in the ſubſtarice it was“ When theſe eggs are examined ſingly by the microl% |, 
|" appear not ' exactly” of the ninepin ſhape; the lige ahh 
rounded, and terminated by a ſhort neck, the end df 


neck of each of theſe is ſunk within the water an un che 
| face, ſince, if wholly ſubmerged; the worms cou" 

+ theſe egps in ſuch nice and end ons 

| very y our admiration, and which © in tht 
been but by the utmoſt care and cat jp bt | 

1 {er eature, while-in t of i them. 1 

18 Ann Pan that the grats are to be found lyin8 te 
© and then they will frequently be found about e. {ud 
| . | pa 
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waters in a proper condition to give ſupport to their 
ang. The female gnat here places herſelf on a ſmall ſtick, 
Je a leaf, or any — CO uſuall 7 
cheſwater 8 and places her in a manner, 
laſt ring I touches the — of the water, the laſt 
ring of all, where there is the for the eggs, is turned 
upward, and evel 5 is t out vertically, and the crea- 
ture, when i is almo diſengaged, applies it 22 the ſides 
of the already formed cluſter, to which it readily adheres, by 
means of a mucilaginous ſticking matter with which it is natu- 
. rally covered, like the eggs of many other inſects, Ibid. . 619. 
= greateſt difficulty to the creature, is the placing the firſt 
laid in a proper poſition to receive the reſt, and ſuſtain 
—. 2 and them 2 direction; theſe ſhe with 
t precautions, places y, by means of her hin- 
21 and when a ſufficient number of them are thus ar- 
ranged together, the reſt is eaſy, they ſerving as a ſupport to 
all the fo owing. Ibid. P- 620. b 80 a 44 Litdlyecters | 
ILOS, in botany, a name given, rapion's b 
p- the plant which that author 8 call alachuin. 
Their deſcriptions of the plant abundantly prove, that it is the 
ſame with the achillæa of the Greek writers, and this word 
Egiles ſeems only a barbarous name for that plant, formed on 
2 miſ- ſpelling of the achillæa; the ſame authors give us fair 
ground for this ſuſpicion by another of their names, which is 
icbis, this being plainly no other than a falſe ſpelling of 
fderitis, Noundtuort, another of the names of this plant, 
|” 4 it OP great virtue it was poſſeſſed of; in curing 
reſh wounds, 
EGITILLIA, a name by which ſome have called the ſtone 
Aęyptilla. See AEGYPTILLA. | K 
Os, a term uſed by Van Helmont to expreſs the light 
of underſtanding, by which we reflect and reaſon within our- 
ſelves. | | 
EGRA Water, Egrana Aqua, the water of a medicinal ſpring, 
near that place, in the German dominions. It is famous for 
cleanſing the viſcera, obſtructed with viſcid matter, and is 


found of great ſervice in all hypochondriachal caſes, and in 


E 


r 


all diſeaſes ariſing from infarctions of the viſcera; it gently |. 


purges by ſtool; and affords a falt, known among the Ger- 
man writers by the name of Egranum. ſal, which has the 
fame properties, and is a ſort of native Glauber's ſalt. 
The teſts which Hoffman gives, by which, to prove whether 
the Egra water be genuine, are theſe: 1. It makes a mani- 
feſt ebullition, on mixing ſpirit of vitriol with it. 2. Oil of | 
tartar, poured into it, makes no change in it, nor at all alters 
ts pellucidity, whereas it turns almoſt all other waters milky 
or turbid, 3. When freſh taken from the ſpring, they be- 
become purple, on being mixed with powder ef galls. But 
when this trial is made on them, after their being carried to 
foreign countries, unleſs they have been very carefully ſtopt, 
the purple colour does not appear. This is a proof that theſe 


| 


waters contain but a very ſmall portion of that martial earth, 
which produces this fed in many others. 4. On mixing ſyrup 


of violets with them, there ariſes a flight green colour, which 
is a proof that the alkali predomitiates in them, 5. A ſolution 
of the vitriol of iron throws down a yellow ſediment, in form 
of little cluſters of ſmall particles ; but this is not ſo much 
owing to any thing contained in the waters, as to the vitriol 
uſed in the experiment; the acid of that vitriol uniting with 
the alkaline ſalt in theſe waters, leaving the ferrugineous part of 


not to be ſuſtained in water, when not in a ſtate of ſolution. 
CA pint of this water, chymically analiſed, affords twenty- 
oil of vitriol produces no efferveſcence, nor. emits any vola- 
tile fume ; whence alſo it appears, that it contains no ſea ſalt 
in its natural form, Hoffman. N 5. p. 143. 
A Salt, Egranum, Sal, a name given by Hoffman, and other 
waiters, to a purging falt, — from the waters of Egra 
by evaporation, The waters of this place are in great eſteem 
p many diſeaſes, and are, by Hoffman himſelf, in ſome re- 
ipeQts, preferred to the pyrmont, as containing leſs ochre and 
Rn, earth, The ſalt is wholly of the nature of Glau- 
s falt, as.is alſo that of many other ſprings thereabout, and 
Dein in our own country; the nitrum calcariun of Dr. Liſter 
: plainly 'the ſame with this, or Glauber's falt, produced 
m the bowels of the earth by a mixture of a vitriolie acid 


with that alkaline earth, which is the baſis of fea ſalt. This 


alt, or one ous to it, is found alſo concreted into a 
Jolid form in the earth in many 
it 10 the memoirs of the Paris academy, in 

ha, aud in ſome parts of the Eaſt; and in E 

£6 ma WII contin it. Hofer. ON: 
UILLETTE, in the manege. See VI. 

| EIA, or Ex, in our old writers, is uſed for in 04nd 
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t to precipitate itſelf to the bottom, that being a ſubſtance | 


ns of a ſaline ſediment, which, on being mixed with | 


There are accounts | 
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Ne names of places ending in ey, denotes thei to be iſtands. | © 
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the elevator urethræ, tho' in women he calls the ſame muſcle 
the depreſſor urethræ. Winſlow calls it the inferior proſtatic 
muſcle, and Albinus the tranſverſus alter perinæi, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the tranſverſus penis of others, which he calls 
tranſuer ſus perinæi. 
EIDER, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſea duck, called 
by Wormius Anas plumis molliffimis, the ſoft feathered duck. 
male and female differ very much in this ſpecies ; the 
male very much reſembles the common duck ; its beak is 
black, it has two oblong black ſpots, made of very ſoft fea- 
thers, running from the beak over the eyes, oo a narrow 
white ſtreak in the middle of each ; its neck, the lower part 
of its head, its breaſt, and the upper part of its back and 
wings, are all white, but the wings and tail are black. The 
female is all over of the ſame colour, a duſky brown, ſpotted 
with black. They build in the holes of rocks on the ſea 
ſhore, and lay abundance of „which are very delicate 
and well taſted. Their feathers alſo are very remarkably ſoft, 
and fit for ſtuffing beds, c. Ray's Ornithology, p. 277. 
EJECTIONE Cuf/todia, Ejectment de Garde, in law, a writ 
which Ties againſt him, that caſts out the guardian from any 
land, during the minority of the heir, Reg. Orig. 162. 
Fitz, Herb. Nat. Brev. 139. 
ErcNE, in law books, is uſed for eldeſt, or firſt- born. Thus we 
ſay, baſtard Eigne, and mulier puiſne, for the elder baſtard, 


and the Bes err _ born, 
EILAMIDES, a word uſed by Hi tes to expreſs the me- 
ninges, or membranes of the brain, the dura mater and pia 
mater. | | 


EINBLINDER, in zoology, the name of a ſort of lamprey, 
without eyes, called by the writers on theſe ſubjects the lam- 
petra cæca, or blind lamprey. It is very ſmall, not ex- 
ceeding the common dew-worms in length or thickneſs. It 
has no ſcales, but its body is divided, by annular lines, into 
eighty-four rings, juſt in the manner of the large worms. Its 
mouth is in the under part of its head, and is round, and al- 
ways open. It has a cavity in the middle of its head, like the 
reſt of the lampreys, fot admitting watet, and has ſeven gill- 
holes on each fide. It has the common | 


ong fin running on 

= ridge of the back, but has no other, Millougbby's Hiſt. 
it. p. 107. Wy 

EINE CIA, in our old writers, is uſed for primogeniture. It is 


ſometimes wfit Eſuecia, and Eſuecy. See EsN R. 

EIRESIONE, E. e, in antiquity, an olive branch bound 
about with wool, and crowned with all ſorts of firſt fruits, 
which was carrried in proceſſion in the Athenian feſtival, cal- 


led Pyanepfia., Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. 
p- 428: Py ANEPSIA, Cycl. 
EISE TERIA, kent, in antiquity, the day on which the 


magiſtrates at Athens entered upon their office ; upori which 
it was cuſt for them to offer a ſolemn ſacrifice, praying 
for the preſervation and proſperity of the commonwealth, in 
the temple of 7 iter BVxa , Minerva Beda, i. e. 
the counſellors. Pott. Archæol. Gree. I. 2. & 20. T. 1. 


„a name uſed by ſome authors for 
ch myrtle or gaule, Merret. Tia. 


us, in the Linnæan | of botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the characters of _ — mw; bo 
cup is a one-leav'd perianthium, v y dividedfinto four 
ſegments ; it is placed ereQ, 1 mp ike a bell, is rough on 
the outfide, and coloured within, and falls before the ripening 
of the ſeed. There are no petals. The ſtamina are four very 
ſhort filaments, inſerted between the ſegments of the cup. The 
antherz are oblong, and lie upon theſe. The germen of the 
p. 


p. 82. 
ELAC 


Mann is ben K and is below the cup. The ftyle 
is ſimple, and ſcarce of the 1 of the cup. 
ſtigma is ſimple. The fruit is an oval obtuſe ſmooth drupe, 
punctated at the extremity. The ſeed is an oblong obtuſe 
nut. Linnei Genera Plant. p. 51. 

EL AOMELIL, in the writings of the antient Ho 
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or 
: Cycl.) in anatomy, a name given by San- 
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do dies of many diſterent kinds, 
 #*tificial Method of hatching Eos. See HarchS. 
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Ecos of Flies, After the congreſs with the male, the female 
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would propagate their ſpecies, and perpet 


| if rubbed over eggs, would, unqu 
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gs thus preſerved, and placed under ſetting 
"thus hatched in any conſiderable number, 
there is no doubt but that the males and females among them 
and uate themſelves 
among us, as the turkeys, and many other birds, originally 
of foteign extract, have at times Ee | 1 


very cheap, and 
which eaſily comes off from the egg; but it is very certain, 
that any matter which can prevent the- tranſpiration of the 
52 will equally well preſerve it; it is only neceſſary, that 
ſubſtance uſed be e oil, for inſtance, 
ionably, in a great mea- 

ing a fluid, would never remain upon every particular part 
t to do, to preſerve it, and even the act of tranſpi- 
the juices would be ſufficient to diſlodge the thin coat 
ough it. Wax, or a mixture 
of wax and pitch, or reſin, are able to preſerve the egg as well 
as fat, but they are dearer, leſs ready at hand, and do not 


ration 


come ſo eaſily off from the egg in the dreſſing. All the | 
| will preſerve | 


arabic, and ifinglaſs, 


Th they would naturally remain ſo, 


Aqueous gums, As | 
eggs freſh much longer than 


in 1 | 
prelerving is not d down to eggs alone, 
but may be of great uſe in keeping all ſorts of ſubſtances where 


and found it ſucceed in all. 
article ANT. 


fly is ſeldom ſo much as twenty-four hours before ſhe begins 
to depoſit her eggs on ſome ſubſtance p to give nouriſh- 
from them. 

general are white and oblong, but there are 


* 
ſome of them which are ſingular, and vary from this form. 


e, 

of the eggs of the fly found on hog-dung, and on 
matters. This fly is of the claſs of the great blue 

fleſh fly, but differs from it in many particulars. Its body is 
a little hollowed on the belly fide, eſpeciall 
F and of the” male in bent alth 
a fort of hook. The wings croſs one another on the 
exceed it in length. The male is yellow 
This colour 


is principall to a multitude of hai 
ered, The corcelet 


* | 
It: ee Hiſt, Inf. v. 4. 
370. | 
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two little wings, which are ſ | 01 
not reach be- 
egg and have their inſertion between 


that end, and 
wings ſeem formed of the ſame m „ Which 
the outer covering of the but 
e ſubſtance of the egg, or 
the embryo worm. 
de ealily diſcovered, when 
» as ſoon as 
This is neceſſary to the future 


of the 
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the embryo 
conceive- alſo, were thus bu- 
the creature would be ſuffocated in the ſubſtance it was. 
as batched. Nature has therefore fo pro- 
en im- 
, and moiſt, and part remain out. 
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to make its way out of the upper. 


as the before mentioned ſubſtances. Memoirs 
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the middle of the egg. Tbid. . » - I. 


they ſeem to have no | g 
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has laid them, always | er 
Wards, they are all, firmly joined to 
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has Aniſhed ; but it is much otherwiſe 
co 


The 


veſſels of water, theſe all 
| however, are perfectly 
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theſe, is, 


matter about them, in ſufficient 
without this aſſiſtance. Ibid. p. 381 


fly a little 


Eos of Gnats. 


in the form 


appear not exactly of the ni 
| rounded, and terminated-by 


E G G 
ing the egg that is taken up; before the creature is ſeen ; 
Wal. b. perfect fly; if a female; and ready to depoſit her. 

« Þ- 379. © a 093; Rk | 4 
Among ch butterfly claſs, the female has but one Congreſs 
with the male, and immediately after it begins to depoſit he 

and continues ſo doing, without interruption, till lhe 
n aid one en n e 
» for they, ving laid one ſet have 
ngreſſes with the male for ſeveral tay — 
one of theſe, lay a new ſet, Ibid. p. 380. 5 
of the different ſpecies of the two winged flies, 2 
of very different figures, and doubtlefs the great author fm. 
ture has had reaſons for allotting the peculiar form of each 
tho" we cannot always determine what thoſe reaſons were. 
Some ſpecies there are which faſten their eggs to the ſides of 
lay oblong 'eggs, ſome of them, 
ſmooth in all parts, and thoſe of other 
fmooth only on- their inner ſurface, and-ridged longitu- 
on the other. What is alſo the more remarkable in 
that they all have a fine thin flake running down 
all along the 'two fides, diametrically oppoſite, and theſe two 
bands er the whole egg in this manner, have much 
the a ce of a caſe, and give the egg the appearance of 
encloſed in a paper frame. Tis probable, that the uſe 
of this frame is to hold the body of the egg the better, ſaſtened 
againſt the veſſel; and probably thoſe eggs which have it not, 
are depoſited from the body of the female fly with a viſcous 
tity to faſten them on 


Some egps of the fly kingdom there are, which muſt necefſari 
be held Eſt to ſore other bod , in order for Gan © b; 
able to make his efforts toward the opening of them; without 


carrying them away; and ſome of the ſpecies require much 


more 4 Parent of this kind than others. There is 2 
r er than 2 great * fleſh fly, but 
0 genus, whoſe is of a greyiſh brown, and the 
dey”, x \- ore, Poo 2 ror a black ground. This 
ſpecies depofits its alfo on meat, but their figure is dif- 
forene fron that of the eggs ofithe. great blue fy. They are 
ſhorter than thoſe, and are larger in the middle than at either , 
of the ends; they are alſo ſomewhat flatted, and one may 
diſtinguiſh on them two ſides; the one, which is more 
rounded and convex, is covered with very fine furrows, and 
the other, which is flatter, has only five high ridges, and con- 
ſequently only five furrows. Notwi ing theſe difterences 
in the eggs of this ſpecies from thoſe of the common blue fl, 
the R — from 2 * _ the ſame, and 
to changes. I . P · 2. 0 
On the falls of the 3 watts there are alſo 
frequently found the eggs of flies depoſited in great number. _. 
Theſe,” examined by the microſcope, have all the form of 
ſmall ſnow-white boats, or rather of ſmall ſhips, with the 
1 their ſides. The places where they 
are lodged, ſhew evidently the care of the creature which [ad 
them; the fly is not known, but they always produce a ſmil 
white worm, with a variable head, and two hooks. Ibid. 
On other ſtalks of graſs, one may often ſee-alſo yellow ſpot 
and blotches, which may naturally enough paſs with an ind, 
rious obſerver for maladies of the plants, but, when examined 
with the microſcope, all theſe appear to be, in — cluſten 
of eggs of the ſame boat-faſhion's form, and amaſſed in di, 


" ferent numbers; fometimes alſo they are formed perfect and 
| whole, and at others with their ends 


eaten. Theſe laſt ar 


ſuch eggs from which the worms have made their way. Thele 
worms are white, and have a variable head, armed _ 
hooks, _— OW 2 are not known. Reaumar, 
Inſect. 0 . * | _ -+ 
3 in the winged king: 
dom more prolific than the gnat. Its whole ſerics of c 5 
from the egg to the perfect animal, is uſually accom * 
three weeks, or a month, and there are common 
tions of them in a year, in each of which ever) | 
| of two or > hundred young ones, if un 
eggs come to good, Theſe are arranged by the ff ge 
a ſmall boat, and each ſeparate Mee down 
ſhape of a ninepin ; 'the thicker ends af theſe are por by ber 
one another 
middles, and their narrower, or pointed parts, ſtand vpn 
and make the upper ſurſace of the boat of eggs, 


rough or prickly. -Reaumur, Hiſt, Inſ. T. 4. P. 975: 


When theſe cggs are examined ſingly by the microſcope 4 
which makes a kind of axe 
ſank” within the water on the i 


is border'd with a rid 


% 


frequently be found about dhe 


=- 


EI A 


ü 2 proper condition to give ſupport to their 
| n gnat here places herſelf on a ſmall ſtick, | 
1 of a leaf, or any other ſuch matter uſually near 
| edge, and places her body in ſuch a manner, that the 
Laff ring but one touches the ſurface of the water, the laſt 


i where there is the e for the eggs, is turned 
. evet is t out vertically, and the crea- 
— when i is almoſt diſengaged, applies it againſt the ſides 
of the already formed cluſter, to which it readily adheres, by. 
means of a mucilaginous ſticking, matter with which it is natu- 
- rally covered, like the eggs of many other inſects. Ibid. p. 619. 

ou greateſt difficulty to the creature, is the placing the firſt 
laid in a proper poſition to receive the reſt, and ſuſtain 
ves and them in a Las +: direction; theſe ſhe with 
t precautions, - places y, by means of her hin- 
| 28 and when a ſufficient number of them are thus ar- 
ranged together, the reſt is eaſy, they ſerving as a ſupport to 
all the following. .. Ibid. p. 620. 2 
EGILOS, in botany, a name given, by Serapion's Interpreters, 
to the plant which that author and Avicenna call alachuin. 
Their deſcriptions of the plant abundantly prove, that it is the 
ſame with the achillæa of the Greek writers, and this word 
Egiles ſeems only a barbarous name for that plant, formed on 
_ a_miſ-ſpelling of the achillæa; the ſame authors give us fair 
ound for this ſuſpicion by another of their names, which is 
ichis, this being plainly no other than a falſe ſpelling of 
fderitis, Woundwort, another of the names of this plant, 
given it for the great virtue it was poſſeſſed of, in curing 
reſh wounds. 

EGITILLIA, a name by which ſome have called the ſtone 
Agyptilla. See AEGYPTILLA. | \ 
EGOITOS, a term uſed by Van Helmont to expreſs the light 
of underſtanding, by which we reflect and reaſon within our- 

- ſelves, 


EGRA Vater, Egrana Aqua, the water of a medicinal ſpring, | 


near that place, in the German dominions. It is famous for 
cleanſing the viſcera, obſtructed with viſcid matter, and is 
found of great ſervice in all hypochondfiachal caſes, and in 


all diſeaſes ariſing from infar&ions of the viſcera; it gently |. 


purges by ſtool ; and affords a falt, known among the Ger- 
man writers by the name of Egranum- ſal, which has the 
ſame properties, and is a ſort of native Glauber's ſalt. 

The teſts which Hoffman gives, by which, to prove whether 
the Egra water be genuine, are theſe: 1. It makes a mani- 


feſt ebullition, on mixing ſpirit of vitriol with it. 2. Oil of | 


tartar, poured into it, makes no change in it, nor at all alters 


its pellucidity, whereas it turns almoſt all other waters milky | 


or turbid, 3. When freſh taken from the ſpring, they be- 
decome purple, on being mixed with powder of galls. But 
when this trial is made on them, after their being carried to 
foreign countries, unleſs they have been very carefully ſtopt, 
the purple colour does not appear. This is a proof that theſe 
waters contain but a very ſmall portion of that martial earth, 
Which produces this effect in many others. 4. On mixing ſyrup 
| of Violets with them, there ariſes a flight green colour, which 
15 2 proof that the alkali predominates in them. 5. A ſolution 
of the vitriol of iron throws down a yellow ſediment, in form 
of little cluſtets of ſmall particles; but this is not ſo much 
owing to any thing contained in the waters, as to the vitriol 
ulſed in the experiment; the acid of that vitriol uniting with 
che alkaline ſalt in theſe waters, leaving the ferrugineous part of 


it to precipitate itſelf to the bottom, that being a ſubſtance | 


not to be ſuſtained in water, when not in a ſtate of ſolution. 
6, A pint of this water, chymically analiſed, affords twenty- 
four grains of a ſaline ſediment, which, on being mixed with 
oi] vitriol, produces no efferveſcence, nor emits any yola- 
dle fume ; whence alſo it appears, that it contains no ſez ſalt 
* nts natural form, Hoffman. Opera, T. 5. p. 143. 
A Salt, Egranium Sal, a name given by Hoffman, and other 
itters, to a purging ſalt, extrathed from the waters of Egra 
#7 evaporation, The waters of this place are in great eſteem 
be diſeaſes, and are, by Hoffman himſelf, in ſome re- 
pech, preferred to the rmont, as containing lefs ochre and 
der” t is wholly of the nature of Glau- 
s falt, as ĩs alſo that of many other ſprings thereabout, and 


n alkaline earth, which is the baſis of ſea ſalt. This 
lol .. e analogous to it, is found alſo concreted into a 
ay orm in the earth in many There are accounts 
F ia the memoirs of the Paris academy, in Spain, in 
ki, © and in ſome parts of the Eaſt ; and in 

 carths which contain it. Hofman. Oper, vol. 


„142. a | : N | | | 
Bittere, u ve mg. e e 


Er, in our old writers, is uſed for an iſland. Hence | 
ending in ey, denotes them to be iſlands. | * 
Ramſey, the iſte of rams, Sheppey, the ile of ſheep, |. 


Thus, P 
Ee 


i e allo fometim es uſed for water, and hence the names of 


we | 
3˙ 


Ericne, in law books, is 


285. 
ELAAGNUS, in b 


the elevator urethræ, tho in women he calls the ſame muſcle 
the depreſſor urethrz, Winſlow calls it the inferior proſtatic 
muſcle, and Albinus the tranſverſus alter perinæi, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the tranſverſus penis of others, which he calls 


tranſuerſus perinæi. 


EIDER, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſea duck, called 


by Wormius Anas plumis molliffimis, the ſoft feathered duck. 
he male and female differ very much in this ſpecies ; the 
male very much reſembles the common duck ; its beak is 
black, it has two oblong black ſpots, made of very ſoft fea- 
thers, running from the beak over the eyes, with, a nartow 
white ſtreak in the middle of each ; its neck, the bwer part 
of its head, its breaſt, and the upper part of its back and 
wings, are all white, but the wings and tail are black. The 
female is all over of the ſame colour, a duſky brown, ſpotted 
with black. They build in the holes of rocks on the ſea 
ſhore, and lay abundance of „which are very delicate 
and well taſted. Their feathers alſo are very remarkably ſoft, 
and fit for ſtuffing beds, Cc. Ray's Ornithology, p. 277. 


EJECTIONE. Cu/todie, Ejettment de Garde, in law, a writ 


which Ties againſt him, that caſts out the guardian from any 
land, during the minority of the heir, Reg. Orig. 162. 
Fitz, Herb. Nat. Brev. 139. 

ed for eldeſt, or firſt-born, Thus we 
ſay, baſtard Eigne, and mulier puiſue, for the elder baſtard, 


and the younger lawfully born. 
EILAMIDES, 


/ ES, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs the me- 
ninges, or membranes of the brain, the dura mater and pia 


mater. . 
EINBLINDER, in 200l 


{ „the name of a ſort of lamprey, 
without eyes, called by the writers on theſe ſubjects the lam- 
petra cæca, or blind lamprey. It is very ſmall, not ex- 
ceeding the common dew-worms in length or thickneſs. It 
has no ſcales, but its body is divided, by annular lines, into 
eighty-four rings, juſt in the manner of the large worms. Its 
mouth is in the under part of its head, and is round, and al- 
7 open. It has a cavity in the middle of its head, like the 
reſt of the lampreys, fot admitting watet, and has ſeven pill- 
holes on each ſide. It has the common long fin running on 
the ridge of the back, but has no other, W/illoughby's Hit. 


Piſ.. p. 107. - 
EINECHA, in our old writers, is uſed for primogeniture, It is 


ſometimes wfit Eſnecia, and Eſuecy. See EsN Rv. 


EIRESIONE, E., in antiquity, an olive branch bound 


about with wool, and crowned with all ſorts of firſt fruits, 

which was carrried in proceffion in the Athenian feſtival, cal- 

led ” 27 Pott. Archæol. Grac. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. 
Pr anEPSIA, Cycl. 


magiſtrates at Athens entered upon their office ; upori which 
it was cuſtomary for them to offer a ſolemn ſacrifice, praying 
for the preſervation and proſperity of the commonwealth, in 
the temple of Jupiter Buena, Minerva Beda, 1, e. 


„a name uſed by ſome authors for 
ch myrtle or gaule. Merret. Pin. 


the gale frutex, the 
p. 82, ' 
any, the name of 


ELzacnus, in the Linnzan m of botany 
2 genus of plants, Rs ns Tink are theſe: The 


rr 


— — 


near waters, or lakes, terminate in ey. Du Cange. 

2 LATOR, (Gyel.) in anatomy, a 4 5 iven by dau- 
to a muſcle of the pudenda, which bes 

| Þ 


JI *+ 
= 7 . * > * 
3 4 


* 


this was, however, of no ill conſequence, but 
of and expected it, and uſed always to keep 
The fame author alſo adds, chat 

pared from che buds” of the 
Was cſtremed the beſt that 


cup is a one-leav*'d perianthium, 

ſegments ; it is placed erect, js ſhaped ike a bell, is rough on 
the outſide, and coloured within, and falls before the ripening 
of the ſeed, There are no petals. The ſtamina are four very 
ſhort filaments, inſerted between the ſegmen 
antherz are oblong, and lie upon theſe. The germen of the 
iſti is roundiſh, and is below the cup. The ſtyle 


1s ſimple, and ſcarce of the — of the a: 
ſtigma is ſimple. The fruit is an oval obtuſe drupe, 
punctated at the extremity, The ſeed is an oblong obtuſe 


nut. LZinnei Genera Plant. p. 51. 5 
ELXKOMELI, in the writings of the antient pl ns, the 
name of a ſubſtance, thus deſcribed by Dioſcorides. In Pal- 


myra, a country of Syria, the Elzomeli, which is an oil 
thicker than honey, and of a ſweet taſte, lows from the trunk 
of a tree. T'wo cyathi of this oil, he adds, drank with a he- 
mina of water, evacuate crude and bilious humours by ſtool, 


There was much good NW ghutng Wie ace, 
e 


but it had this remarkble effect, that who took it were. 
ſeized with a torpor, and privation of ſtrengt 


awake who had taken it, 


the 
tree, 
0 


5 

E 

2 
7550 
1 


cure 
con in regard to this fubſtance, which is, that 


it was.the with the manna mentioned N ure; only 


6 


uſed in medicine inſtead of food ; but the account 


p. 428. ; X 
EISETERIA, Eionr1pice, in antiquity, the day on which the 


\ 


tly dividedfinto four | 


ts of the cup. The 


c * Pu 
— 
* . 


nde, gives of the effefts of it is a very ſufficient "anſwer | 


_ 2 
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t the abſurdity of tuch an opinion; Dioſeorider, I. 1.5 EL See the afficl Ex. APS. 
| 2 | . M, in botany, the wild pie See Pra: 
ELOSACCHARUM. Aft he hai full july hin 
ieians the ſpitit reſiding in efſential oils, containing, in a FE APHOCAMELOS, in #0dlogy, a name by which ſeveral 
fl 10 Ve wu all the particular virtues of the plant, phyſi- authors have p75 the Pais camel, uſual y called Glama, 
ently reflefted, that hence had an excellent | and gloves there as a beaſt of burthen. Seo OLA, 
; 8 in Wir art, but that e ſpirit, as it remained in | ELAPH SUM Marmor, a name uſed by the antient to 
R | the une 14 ch oil; whs tek in 4 cafe to be expteſs a ſpecies of marble, uſed in ſtatuary, and called al. 
FP, ed wi „ becaule theſe oils were extreamly Pro por: 3 it was of à bluiſh white , variegated 
ups. by 15 tenacity femaining 11 to 1 2 with er veins of black. See rübeswzubzs 
often ke ed infllmmations. Hence begah to think N 2 1 W 2 ſome called alſo Els, the name of 
a method of tendetiag theſe oils miſcible with water, and rpg nay. A wrong. arid met with by Bellonius 
= ormly cony ing Par virtues to the ble intended ; 1 ey ker of grows to about three foot long, and 
this, they Cor es 5 47 5 fe of . is ofi thie back of a Fo „wich three longitudinal black 
Nod a gunce gf Lge. a CIT im _— he es, 40 neg: [Þ che , and on the belly ar 
it, 1 right yellow, accord vandus, 
4 ST =, 5 gr. co ny As 7 5 th at the! rg rn "oo 
| be ve con ue Hen | in natu ry, the name of a genus of f 
oh ; Dons bly mixed, 5 der the = of the talc claſs, the diſtin ing Gare 4 
x in this 0 — "Criall y di cf a di- are; thit they are compoſed of | plates, in form of 
nce, wheretore e to prevent the lo « of its 1 parts, the oF 8 ich is eſthet ſingle, and not farther ff 
© operation ſhould be performed as quick % Able And the | 1 one, fiffile only to a certain degree, and that into 
mortar EQ! ered, le 8 5 A a en thick laminæ. 856 Tab. of F ts Claſs x. | 
* 73 3 i PET of the wh be added 145 * is derived from the Greek 'Exaoyl;, a lamina, or 
in the grind 1 2 mixed in en heh 25 5 ol * oil 5 The ſeveral component parts of theſe maſſes being ſo 
g becomes more ably gil Wb, bit Will wee ſmall plates. 
| p ſo.long LI cid. This 5 hl The bodies of this gon have been uſed to be named mica, 
I is à pure ſoap, or 2 n al 1 falt, divides 2 Huti- glinmer, and cat by authors, in the fame manner with 


les'] the N There are only four known ſpecies of this 


tenacjty of the oil, int 4 1175 ' betw the pri 
N 5 Itch fe od takes an Extem n- foſfil: 1. A bluiſh ww" one ih ſmall ſpangles, found in 
Pereof, 00 0 pay ouſy dluted Frith Germany and England. 2. A dull pale red one, with u. 


re 9475 N 199 100. | rioully ſized ſpangles, Which ſeems peculiar to England. 3. 
Though is e is hat io 3 


An orange: coloured one, with very large and v LS 
ential ſalt, yet. i ſhes ule nor'k is there fects flakes, found in the Eaſt Indies, and containing ſome 


end any inconyenience from in this p alittle ſilyer. And bright purple one, a ve — 

n | E U 11 Is un juft ly aid to be 335 as . are ſubſtance, found on 4 on 60 2, brig of rivers in the Ea Indies, 
50 1 15 of this ; . ** i _ Yor _= and in New Spain. The laſt ſpecies is uſed in the Eaſt Indics, 

| 8 1 1 the Forrrury as A medicine for the ſtorie, the reſt have not been put to any 
2 into wi K. is ee LEN 5 mechahical uſe, HilPs Hiſt, of Foffils, p. 84, 


= dIferTy Cycl. The Elaſticity o& 6m reſſed air ma 
ly beer and W ip in 1 Avi * * Br. Diluns eſaguliers tells us, r | 
ty a IS with 25 ſtoppers, th 2 ral Til poles charged for half a year together, in 
very ef- which the air loſt none of its Elafticity ; 3 others 2 1 — 
ied om place to place, | the air as ſtröng after a 7 » Nay, it is credib! 
d upon A jouthey, by mixing * wind gun nes han been laid by and forgotten SES even = 
"of witie. An 2 its air as many times, and with a 
"Hature, at t leaſt, 1 be 2 la it W to do. Phil. Tran. No. 454. $. 6+ 
"ll with a ted alkaline fal | See Sr RWS. 
F 9 a Kin '6f Toa is obtained; ELATE, i in natural hiſtory, a word uſed by the antient Greeks 
the rateful'p1 erties of the | in three different ſenſes, the not attending to which has ot- 
ar al. taſtes and odours, | caſioned ſome very notorious errors in thoſe who have quotes 
telolve"in che air, 25 and commented upon their works, The common ſenſe of an 
vir 


2 


Dy 


— 


ent! 
ff N bs Th the miethod with ſugar, word i is the fir tree, and in this ſenſe allo it is generally under 
Pins ee bee ſtood, and tranſlated bin” the original authors in whater® 
fog. = bai Fo inſtance, be 1 * ſenſe they uſed it, e find. by Theophraſtus, that the word 
en tt n of ſpirit * late was however alſo uſed for the tender budds of the 
me; and _tþ He miguy E ee of the Heath, or caſes of the young leaves of the palm tree, when 
ple PS, 5. verb. rus being out, theſe contained a fine viſcous matter, 3 
| * 17 4 1 ſe 5 of the trees of warm countries do beſide, and for 
; = of hag Fer in this p ro- this fragrant reſin th were much ſought after, and uſed i 
* P Ns y.of the oils, the ſweet N the Eaſtern nations. | 
11 85 * it, i, $i, i th at the Oye SH mention of the ory Elate on theſe occaſions 
ian get has underſtood it as meani tree, in ſome places, but, 
7 9. ant 15 1 im others, adn couple with th the palm, he has nude i 
7 "tg 155 18 e F e ws of palm, and created an it, 
re, | phat j plant, wor fecing that it was only a name of ts -" 
1 che cotnmon palm. From this tender bud of 
DT n viſcous palm being called late, there > grow ' cuſtom of * 


cc e does not Fenerate phlegm, | ſeveral other young ſhoots of plants Flate, and, in 
r. dp 155 encreaſe Yo dk "or itſelf turn] * peculiar kind. of fallad herb, . always uſed to be oem 
Nag ee While 'yqung, was called late by the Be Hp ; 
Ek JN tells us, t Flats was the common name boch of be 


wee, ad and of 4 common fallad herb ; ſome have thought * 
| the plant, now. called E/atine, or Pluellin, was eaten by his 
| | | | Greeks in its young Rate, and, if ſo, probably enoug! 
i te ! _ was 2 eres which they called Flats. We fc 
ch ing cy, be tl ng word "Elate i in this ſenſe 3 gt 
} 1 8 ho were Pay h the the ed © Vega es, he” mentions the radiſh, . £/t 
nd, pH <1: : lg called 4e 0 ſev etal aber et His Mo e — 2 
b ZE | . to he word int ſomethin © 
in e rn a a 1 proof in Theoph adus. and Prey others, that it i. wow 
ow: lic off a d alle Ac; perly written as it ſtands, th, ad that the author nan 0 
| , iN * than the fallad herb, then commonly known by that of 
Mets is alſo uſed, ſome authors, for a genus 
called by Linhas Ph nix, and, in the Hortus 
4 Ratdvindel. Muſ. Cliffort 12. See PHOENIX. d 
7 AE, hy in, in N the name of a , 
| Ae. is: 


3 

ith — way — deer, and he ede 
| Faters are theſe: The per jun og 
| fur ound lar of the fag of Oe yer ws 
of the Ing" 


e | The flower conſiſts of four oval 'obtuſe petals, 
'T I: The ſtamina are eight filanients, of 


1 4 a ö 
- 5 : 
/ | 
* » . 
7 a 


e 
_ 9 er ert. 


qower, The antherz are imple. The germen of the 
2 is and of a globoſe, but ſomewhat compreſſed fi- 
| E ſtyles are of the length of the ſtamina, they are 


ate 
number, and ſtand erect, and are of equal length. | 


four in 


ſimple. The fruit is a large capſule, of a | 
CG orbicular figure, and is compoſed of four valves, 


and contains four cells. The ſeeds are numerous, and of a 

 lunated fi they ſtand ere, and ſurround the receptacle | 
in a cular direAtion. Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 173. Bux- 
zaum, ap: AR. Petrop. Vaillant Bot. Baris 1. f. 6, 

FLaTinE, in medicine, is greatly recommended as an ape- 
rient, reſolvent, and vulnerary. Its ſimple water has been 
uſed for the ſame purpoſes, though it retains very little of the 
virtues of the plant. The infuſion is much better, and the 
expreſſed juice preferable ſtill. It is — by ſome in leprous 
and ſcrophulous caſes; alſo externally for cancrous and other 
eating ulcers. An ointment is made of it for theſe purpoſes. 
At preſent, however, it is very little uſed, Hill's Hiſt. Mat. 
Med. p. 377. 

FLATITES - Stone, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
authors to that ſort of petrify'd wood which ſhews the linea- 
ments of the fir tree wood, and has been originally either that 
or ſome wood of a like kind, 

ELaTITES was alſo a name uſed by the antients for an iron 
ore, a ſpecies of hæmatites; it was of a yellowiſh 
white colour, and was more uſually called Xanthus. Hill's 
Theophr. p. 98. See XAnTHvUS. 

ELUTHERII Cortex, in the materia medica, a name by which 
ſome authors have called the Caſcarilla, or Cortex Thuris, 
called Indian bark. Schroder. Vol. 4. p. 166. 

ELAWANDUM, in zoology, the name of a remarkable ſpe- 
cies of monkey, common in the iſland of Ceylon; its hair is 


The of powdering and ſiſting the ingredients for Flada- 
ries G able to loſe their finer — lighter parts, in form of a 
light duſt, and that of grinding them in an horſe-mill has the 
ſame inconvenience, with the additional one of a great quan- 
tity of „rr mixing itſelf from the mill · ſtones with the 
wder, e beſt way would certainly be, by means of two 
iron rollers moving againſt one another in a cloſe box, as in 
the making of chocolate, and to grind together all the ingre- 
dients, with the honey and wine, and bringing all at once 
to a | gr conſiſtence. Perhaps, indeed, a much better 
way all, though a very troubleſome one, would be to 
get out the full virtues of all the ingredients ſcparptely, in the 
orm of extracts and eſſential oils, c. and mix theſe with a 
proper quantity of honey, and, by this means, to concentrate 
the medicine, ſo that it might be given agreeably in very 
ſmall doſes. 


ELECTI, in church hiſtory, a ſe& of heretics who neither eat 


fleſh, nor married. See Hofm. lex in voc. 


ELECTION (Cyc!)—EL8cT10N of a Clerk of Statutes Mer- 


chant, in law, a writ that lies for the choice of a clerk affign- 
ed to take ſtatutes merchant. It is granted out of chancery, 
on ſuggeſtion that the clerk, formerly afligned, is gone to 
dwell at ſome other place, or is under an impediment to attend 
the duty of his office, or that he has not lands ſufficient to an- 
ſwer his tranſgreſſions, if he ſhould act amiſs. Fitz. Herb. 
Nat, Brev. 164. | 


ELgcTion of Eccleſiaſtical Perſons. Elections for the digni- 


ties of the church ought to be free, according to the Stat. 
9 Ed. 2. c. 14. If any perſons, that have a voice in Ele- 
tions, take any reward for an Election in any church, col- 
lege, ſchool, &c. the Election ſhall be void. And if any 


perſons of ſuch ſocieties reſign their places to others for re- 
ward, they incur a forfeiture of double the ſum; and both 
_ parties are rendered incapable of the place, Stat. 31 Eliz. 
C. 0. 5 f 
ELECTION of a Verderor of the Foreſt, (Eleftione Viridariorum 
Forefte) in law, a writ that lies for the choice of a verderor,- 
where any of the verderors of the foreſt are dead, or removed 
from their offices. This writ is directed to the Sheriff, and 
the verderor is to be elected by the freeholders of the county, 
in the ſame manner as coroners. New Nat. Brev. 365. 
ELEC FORS of Members of Parliament. See Vork. 
ELECTUARY, See ELIERCTART. we 
ELEEMOSYNARIUS, in our old writers, is uſed for 
the almoner, or peculiar officer who received the elee- 
moſynary rents and gifts, and diſtributed them to pious 
and charitable uſes. There was ſuch an officer in all religious 
houſes. The biſhops alſo uſed to have their almoners, as now 
the king has. Linn. Provinc. Lib. x. tit. 12. See alſo 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. * mayo 
ELEGIA, in botany, a name given, by ſome authors, to tho 
Arundo Scriptoria, or writing reed common in Greece and 
Italy. Park. Theatr. p. 1211. | 5 
ELEMENT (Cycl.)-—See PRINCIPLE, daes 
W in antiquity, a kind of ear- rings ſet with large 


ELEOSELINUM, in botany, a name by which ſome au- 

. monk have called the paludapium or Cr. Emac. 
N 2. 2 3 | 

ELEPHANT, Elepbas, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of ' zoology, 
the generical name of a diſtin genus of the jumenta; it in- 
cludes the Elephant and Rhinoceros. The characters which 


whitiſh, or of a pale grey, and it has a long and beautiful 
black beard hanging from its chin, Ray's Syn. Quad. 


188. 

ELDRIENE, in zoology, a name by which ſome call the ſmall 
fiſh, known in Englith by the name of the Afinnow, and cal- 
led by authors Vurius, from the various colour of its ſides and 
belly. Willugbby's Hiſt, Piſc. p. 269. See the article V a- 
RIUS, 

ELEATIC Philoſophy, among the antients, a name given to 
that of the Stoics, becauſe taught at *Exa, in Latin Yelia, a 
town of the Lucani. Hofman, Lex. in voc. Sce Sroics, 


Cycl. . 

ELECAMPANE, Helenium. See HELENIUM. 

ELECTARIUM, the ſame as Flectuarium. The latter has 
been the uſual way of ſpelling the word ; but the late London 

Pharmacopceia has adopted * manner of ſpelling it without 

the (u) as Cælius Aurelianus, who is the firſt author that 
uſes the word, always ſpells it in that manner. Pemberton's 
Lond. Diſp. p. 233. See ELEcTARY. 

ELECTAR1UM & Scammonio, a new name given, in the Lon- 
don pharniacopceia, to the compoſition commonly called E- 
lectuarium Car — The compoſition is alſo ſo much al- 
tered, that int of an ounce, a dram and half is now a 
common doſe. The preſcription for it is this: Take ſcam- 
mony an ounce and half, cloves 'and ginger, of each fix 
drams, oil of caraway-ſeeds, half a dram, honey, half a 

pound: Mix all into an electuary. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. 


p. 226, | 1 | | 
ELEGTARY {Cycl.)— To make Elefaries in perfection, 


where a ſyrup is the baſis of the compoſition, as in the Ele- 


ary of ſaſſafras, and the like, the ſyrup ſhould be prepared | thoſe creatures have in common, and which make the diſtin- ' 
in a cloſe veſſel, that none of the virtues of the ingre- | Ction of this are, that they have two paps placed on 
dients may be loſt; the powders, to be aſterwards added to | their breaſt, have no dertes-inciſores, or cutting - teeth, and 
this, ſhould be freſh, and very finely ſiſted; the gums, | the canine, or dog - teeth, of the d jaw, very long. The 
when there are any in the compolition, be well cleanſed | Hlepbant this author diſtinguiſhes by his ſnout. The rhino- 
and diſſolved in their proper menſtruums, and the whole muſt | ceros he calls Elephas naſo cornigero, the Elephant, with 
be reduced to a ſmooth maſs of ſych a conſiſtence as will nei- | the horn on his nofe. Zinn, Syſtem Natur. p. 40." 


Taming of ELEPHANTS. The method of taking and taming 
this creature, 3 is as follows ; The na- 
tives pitch upon a proper place for a-warren, or park, which 
is broad at the entrance, and grows-parrow farther in, till, at 
the end, it is ſo narrow, that an Elphant cannot turn bimſelf, 
and it runs on of this narrovyneſs fo far, that twenty £E{phants 

may ſtand in it one behind another. When the coclaſure of 

| this warren is finiſhed,-all the people of the nei 
places aſſemble, and make a eircumſerence round the | 
where they know there are Elephants, which takes in, per- 
haps, fixty miles. The men _  —— — 
| diſtance, and kindle res. between, them, and make 


ther be ſubje& to candy nor ferment. 
Where Lo. are uſed only to bring El#aries into form, 
care mult be taken that they are not boiled too high, for that 
will ſubje& them to candy in the Electary, and ſpoil the 
* as the being too low boiled, or thin, will leave them 
| — to ferment in hot weather, and afterwards grow ſour, 
b promo change, invert or deſtroy the nature of the medi- 
El:Qaries, made of the pulp of fruits, are leſs diſpoſed to 
| Keep than others, on account of the great t | theſe ſub- 
| Kits have to ferment” and putrefy. 
b J eſpecially if made too thin. | 
— — this is the caſe, however, with the capital | 
> — as Venice treacle, mithridate, and the like, for 
ge <quitSto. be ſome time made, that the ingredients may 
; digeſt or ripen, as it were, and grow mellow together, as the 
_ EMS and ſpices that are in that compoſition keep it from any 
a b 3 Provided the i | 
| it unclarify'd ; and if theſe E 
ze to be moiſtened with Canary 


. however, 
the * 


naiſe ing, blowing horns, d 
i 
watren.. Ihe E 


ſtable, each between two tame Elephants bred for that pur- 
ints of whoſe long teeth are cut; and theſe, it the 
de troubleſome, will lay hold of his trunk with 

irs, and beat him with their teeth. A man, fitting upon 
the tame Elepbants, directs them by a ſtaff with a 
t the end, with which he occaſionally touches their 
and orders them as he pleaſes, without bridle, or any 
iture. hen they are brought into the ſtable, 
are led between two „with ſtakes put athwart be- 
their breaſts, and under their bellies, and are fo tied that 
cannot ſtir, nor lie down upon the groand, for, if per- 
mitted to lie down, they would become ſorrowful, and refuſe. 
to eat, and. would die. They are here fed with the trunks of 
| prom a food they much delight ing and when they have 
kept thus about ſix weeks, they become tame h 

for ſale. If not ſold· at that time, they feed them about ſix 
| weeks r in the ſtable with coco-leaves, and they are, at 
4 - the end of that time, perfectly tame as a ſpaniel, and will cat 


2 
27 


2 


nt 
; — 
a 
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Elephants of Ceylon have been fo. long hunted, that 
now know man for their mortal enemy, and ſeldom fail 
to ſeiae upon and kill him wherever they. mett him; but if a 
man lie upon the ground, and pretend to be dead, they never 
 meddle with him. Several people have, in this iſland, lain 
aſleep while Elephants paſſed by them, and ſome have only 
ed ſleep, and a perfect ſtillneſs has always been found 

to preſerve them, even tho? the creature came up to examine 


Erzynant Caterpillar, a name given, by ſome authors, to a 
| ies of inſet, commonly known in Ireland by the name of 
gh worm, and ſuppoſed to be-poiſonous. to cattle 
| . — NR e called by d 
EPHANT's Noſe, or E Neuſe, as it is the 
| is a Faced of the acus, or needle fiſh,- caught in the 
Eaſt Indies, = called Rom the reſemblance — its —. — the 
trunk of an ant. It is a v — ts ower 
jaw running — a ——— rp- pointed ſpine. It is 
round bodied, and beautifully variegated with ſpots, and has 
on each ſide a green line running from head to tail. It is 
caught in ſalt waters. Ray's Ichthyogr. app. p. 4. 
ELE TOPUS, e 
—— — E —— 
ree broad inted leaves, this is 
large and permanent, and contains ſeveral flowers. Within 
this ſtands the common cup, which always contains four 
flowers, and is of an oblong imbricated figure, compoſed of 
. ſquamma of an oblong and ſubulated figurè, and prickly at the 
ends. Theſe ſtand erect, and there are four of them longer 
than the reſt, and equal one to another. The flower is com- 
and tubular, and is compoſed of either four or five 
flowers, each of which conſiſts of only one petal, and 
is of a ligulated form, and has a narrow mouth ſlightly di- 
vided into five ſegments. The ftamina are five very ſhort and 
* antheræ are of a cylindric figure, and 
tubulate. The germen of the piſtil is oval and coronated. 
The ſtyle is capillary, and of the length of the ſtamina; and 
te ſtigmata are two, and are ſlender, and ſtand open. The 
cup remains unaltered, aſter the flower is fallen, and contains 
, the ſeeds, which are ſingle and compreſſed, and crowned 


p- 284; | 

ELEPFARI, in the materia medica, a name uſed by ſome au- 
Mal. B. 17. p. 9. | 
 ELEVATIO, DN, the ſame as arſis. See ARs1s, 


Scl. | 
ELEVATOR L.)—ELEvaToR Ale naſi, in anatomy, a 
if ea, to one of the muſcles of the noſe, cal- 
led by Winſlow the tranſverſalis, or inferior naris, and by 
Albinus the compreſſor naris. Coſſerius has deſcribed it under | 
the name of the parvus naſi muſculus, and Fallopius under | 
tat of muſculus alius carneus nafi, and Riolanus by that of 
„ Exxvaron Humer, in „ a name given by ſome 
| - ' *quthors to a muſcle, now gen > tives wil Gwcnites of 
-- the-deltoides; See DBE Tipo... | 

THERIA, /Exvbegie,. in antiquity, a feſtival. in honour 


* 


_- = F 6 
43 | A his ſolemnity was inſtituted upon the defeat of Mardonius, 
the Perſian General, in the territories of Platzz, and was held 
| po dom 1% Grape one prizes appointed to be contended 
- 'Fhe'Platzraris had an a ſolemnity, called Eleutberia, 
*"Inpria of theſe that had valiantly loſt their lives in 
 _lefence of their country's liberty. For the ceremonies ob- 
. _. "ſewved at it, ſee Pat. Archæol. Grec. I. 2. c. 201 T. 1. 


— 


dee hem into the nartow. part where Wey cannot | | the god of lone, And flaves, when they obtained er lier, 


n If ns ou i 
with a ſeries of ſhort hairs or briſtles. Linnæi Gen. Plant. } ELICA Paſbnum, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the peo. 


of Jupiter Eleutherius, i. e. the aſſertor of liberty: It was | 
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were wont to keep a ſtated holy- day in remembrance 
happy day on which they were made free. Potter, loc 
Arrows, a name given by the people of ſome pas 
of Scotland, to certain ſtone weapons which they find _—_ 
which had. been in uſe before tools and weapons dt iro”, 
uſed there, It is not only in Scotland that theſe are — 
but in America, and many other places alſo. Th _ 
ſled by ſome ceraunia, and thunder-bolts, and are fuppciet 1 
have fallen from the clouds in ſtorms of thunder othen pg 
leſs erroneouſly, ſuppoſe them to be natural foſſils ; but thei 
true origin is from the workmanſhip of man, out of ve ng 
flints and other ſtones. It is probable that they firſt — 
large flints to pieces, and then ſelecting ſuch of thoſe fragmen a 
as were of-the neareſt approach to the ſhape they wanted - 
finiſhed the forming them to their minds, by breaking 5. 
their angles, and hewing their edges with other ſtones of che 
hardeſt kinds they could get; in this manner they formed — 
into the heads of arrows, and other ſuch things, and we at 
this day find ſuch evident marks of that rude kind of rude 
workmanſhip upon them, that this canngt be doubted. Thoſe 
- arrow-heads found in Scotland and Ireland are of a mixed 
grey and brown colour, like thoſe of ſome of the northern 
parts of America, that being the colour of the flints in thoſe 
places, as appears by breaking them. Thoſe of the Ladronzs 
s are uſually of a yellowiſh colour, and thoſe of many 
parts of America are of the ſame appearance. Others ſeem t. 
partake of the nature of the onyx, or agate, having heen 
hewn out. of ſtones of that kind. Some of theſe are deeply 
bearded, others not at all ſo; and beſide the ſhort and broa 
ones, which are the moſt common kind, and were the head; 
of their common arrows, ſome are found which are much 
longer, and have been the heads of javelins ; fome alſo are 
broad and flat, and have ſerved as the heads of hatchets. In 
Perthſhire ſome red ones are found, which have the appearance 
of the heads of ſmall arrows. Brown and coarſe ſtones ate 
found in New England, wrought into the heads of axes, and 
into wedges. Very ſmall arrow-heads, made out of a 
fiſſile ſtone, are found in Virginia and Barbadoes. Theie 
were more eaſily made than any of the others, but they 
could be of leſs uſe, being not capable of ſo ſharp an edge as 
the finer and more homogene ſtones. In Ireland the brown- 
iſh flint they are made of is almoſt as pellucid as an onyx, 2nd 
there ſeems to have been more work beſtow'd upon them 
there than in any other part of the world, ſome of them be- 
ing very nicely ſhaped, and figely bearded all along the 


ges. 

Stones have been found in Tuſcany ſhaped into hatchet heads, 
and theſe are rally very hard and heavy, containing iton, 
and being of the nature of a coarſe emery ; and in the iſland 
of Guacu, one of the Ladrones, it is common to find ſtones 
of an oblong figure, thick in the middle, and tapering to- 
ward each end to an edge, fo as to form a fort of double 
edged hatchet-head. Theſe are always made out of a beaut- 
ful ſtone, of the jaſper kind; its ground is red, and it 1s vi 
riegated very beautifully with white and blue. It is ſuppoſed 
that the inhabitants had been uſed to employ theſe as ſtones to 
throw out of their ſlings, with which they are faid to have 
been very dexterous, and to have done great miſchicf. Vaud. 

— Foſſ. Vol. 2. p-. 52. 
ELHANNE, in botany, a name given by ſome authors t the 
liguſtrum zgyptiacum, or eaſtern privet. J. Baubine, vol. I. 


of the 
cit. 


ple of the Eaſt Indies, to a kind of red orpiment, found * 
frequently in that part of the world, and given internally, 
ter calcination, in intermitting fevers.  _ : 
ELICE, or,Hz11ct, in botany, a name by which the anten 
Greek writers have ſometimes called the willow, tho . 
more general name among them is Hea. Heſychius Site 
many inſtances of the willow being called Hecice.. Thc _ 
of this tree have generally been ſuppoſed to be all derived ot 
its quick growth. Its original name in the Greek Hea, 5 
ta, to go ſwiftly, The Latin ſalir bas alſo genen 75 
ſuppoſed to be derived @ ſaliende, from its riſing eee ges 
by jumps at a time as it were. But this ſeems forced 4 
roneous, the preſent name Elice was derived from Du, 


it to the Greeks for their carriages of ade d 
This, T tells us, was the principal uſe fr | 
it in his time, and from this word Elice, the Latin 

falix ſeem to have been derived. | 


| The changing the termination & into x is nothing 
among theſe authors, for the-maſtich of the Greeks Vs 5, 
inaly turned into malie in the Latin, the Bil. 


E E L. 
vice) wel alſo made it - 
Some of the chymical writers have 2 


in mixed metal, of three parts, one ſilver, ano- 
"her braſs, and the third Gold. ) 


ELIGII Morbus, a name given by ſome medical writers to a 


ula. 

G 2 name given by Nicolaus, Myrepſius, and ſome 
— to that ſorm of medicine uſually now called a 
Lindtus, or Lambative. ä : 
* ELIQUATION, in metallurgy, is a ſeparation of the different 

of mixed bodies, by the different d of fire required 

to melt them. When the nature of ores, or of metallic mix- 
tures, is ſuch, that while one part of them melts in the fire, 
the other more refractory and difficult. of fuſion remains till 
ſolid; the firſt, hen the maſs is placed in a mild fire, flows 
out of the interſtices of the other, and is thus ſeparated from it. 

The perfection of this operation requires a different fluidity 

of the parts that conſtitute the maſs. Lead, for inſtance, 
melts into one -maſs with copper, by a ſtrong fire, whereas 

theſe metals cannot diſſolve each other in a moderate one; but 

if the maſs, compoſed of both theſe, thus blended together, 

is afterwards expoſed to a mild fire on an inclined plane, the 

lead alone melts, the copper becoming only brittle and ſpungy, 

and remaining in its ſolid form, even when the lead has run 

out of it. This ſeparation, however, is not ſo perfecty made, 


but that there ever remains ſome lead in the copper, and ſome |. 


{mall part of the copper is alſo carried away with the lead, 
wherefore it is n ry for this experiment, that the metals 
are not mixed in too minute proportions, for if one thouſandth 
art only of lead were to be mixed with copper, or the ſame 
Fall proportion of copper with the lead, the ſeparation, by 
Eliquatipn, could not be effected. 
It is generally nece alſo, in order to make this operation 
ſucceed, to add ingredients that are capable either of deſtroy- 
ing the force by which the different parts cohere together, or 
of procuring an eaſier flux of the metals; for the mixtures of 
the other metals will not de ſeparated like thoſe of copper and 
lead, without the admixture of other ſubſtances. For inſtance, 
gold, ſilver, and copper, melted together, and perfectly 
lended by that means with one another, remain in the ſame 
tate ih any degree of fire; to make the Eliquation of the 
gold and ſilver, therefore, out of ſuch a mixture, the ſame 
additions muſt be uſed as in the operation of precipitation by 
fufron. Sulphur added, in this caſe, does indeed diſpoſe the 
Copper to abandon the gold and filver ; but if theſe two, as it 
molt commonly happens, are mixed in a very ſmall quantity 
with a very large one of copper, then you cannot yet obtain 
the ſeparation of them ; for beſide, that very ſmall quantities 
are no more to be ſeparated here than in the former inſtance 
of — and lead, ſulphur renders the copper fluid by almoſt 
the {ame degree of fire by which the Wer and gold are 
melted; a conſiderable quantity of lead muſt therefore be ad- 
ded, in this caſe, that by the help of that addition, the gold 
and ſilver may be fuſed in a gentle fire, and the copper thus 
ſeparated from tem. | 
Precipitatians by this method, and by fuſion, are both of in. 
nite uſe in metallurgy ; for, by means of them, minute por- 
tions of gold and filver may, without any great expence, be 
ſeparated from a large maſs of other metals, which it has not 
hitherto been found poſſible to effect with advantage by any 
other method. Cramer, Art. Aff, 188, 


ELIXIR (Cyc.)—E11x1r Abes, a name given, in the late 


London diſpenſatory, to the medicine commonly known by 
the name of Elixir Proprietatis, which is there alſo or- 
dered to be made in the following manner. © Take tincture 
of myrrh a quart, powder of aloes, and fine ſaffron, of each 
three ounces, digelt 1 them a due time, and then preſs off the 
— and filter it for uſe, Pemberton's London Diſp. 
283. | | 

given, in the late London Diſ- 


Elixin Paregoricum, a name 


penſatory, to the Elixir IAfthmaticum of Quincey; which is | 


there order'd to be made thus : y 
ake flower of benjamin, and ſtrained opium, of each a 
dram; camphire, two ſcruples; effential oil of anniſeeds, 
half a dram; rectify d ſpirit of wine, a. quart. Digeſt all toge- 
ther a proper time, and then ſtrain off the ſpirit. Pemberton's 
E nd. Diſg. p. 283. 
LIXIS given, 
Am of medicine now c 


wc - : 
Very little of it, or elſe different writers have deſcribed dif- 
Telembles the 


— 


ferent animals under this name. Pliny tells us, that the EUA 


ELLIPSIS, (Cycl.) —It has been 
lelogram, circumſcribed about a given Ellipſe, have its ſides 


EEL 


others to the ſtag, but they all ſpeak of its long neck. Some 
ſay it was of a ſimple duſky yellowiſh colour; and Cæſar, in 
his commentaries, ſays, on the contrary, that it was variegated 
with ſpots. Pauſanius tells us, that it was like the ſtag kind, 
but reſembled the camel in the length of its neck. It is pro- 
bable that the Et of Cæſar, and the F of Pliny and Solinus, 


— 3 different animals. Sce Tab. of Quadrupcds, 


ELK in zoology, a name by which many have called the 


cygnus ferus, or wild ſwan, See the article Cy6 x vs. 
is mentioned, in our ſtatutes, as a kind) of yew ts 
make bows of. 32 Hen. 8. cap. 9g. Cowel. | 
** known, that if a paral- 
parallel to the conjugate diameters, then will its area be of an 
invariable or given magnitude, and equal to the rectangle con- 
tained by the axes of the figure: But this is only a caſe of a 
more general propoſition : F or if, upon any diameter produced 
without the 3 you take two points, on each ſide of the 
center, at equal diſtances from it, and four tangents be 
drawn from theſe points to the Ellipſe, thoſe tangents will 
form a parallelqgram, which is always of a given or invariable 
magnitude, when the Ellipſe is given, if the ratio of thoſe 
diſtances to the diameter be given. And when the ratio of 
thoſe diſtances to the ſemi- diameter is that of the diagonal of 
a ſquare to the fide (or of / 2 to 1) the parallelogram will 
have its fides parallel to the conjugate diameters. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne. 468. p. 326. 3 
Triangles, trapezia, or polygons, of any kind, may be deter- 
mined, which, circumſcribed about a given Ellipſe, are al- 
ways of a given magnitude. For 


If, upon any diameter produced without the Ellipſe, any 


number of points be taken, on the ſame, or on different ſides 
of the center, at diſtances from it, that are each in ſome gi- 
ven ratio to that diameter ; and from theſe points tangents be 
drawn to the Ellipſe, in any one certain order; the polygon, 
formed by theſe tangents, is always of a given magnitude in a 
given Ellipſe, and is equal to a polygon deſcribed by a fimilar 
conſtruction about a circle, the diameter of which is a mean 
proportional betwixt the tranſverſe and conjugate axis of the 
Ellipſe. 

The polygons inſcribed in the FEllipſe, by joining the points 
of contact (thus formed) and the ſectors, bounded by the 
ſemi-diameters, drawn to theſe points, are alſo of given or 
determined magnitudes; and the parts of any tangent inter- 
cepted betwixt the interſections of the other tangents with it, 
or betwixt theſe interſections and the point of contact, are al- 
ways in the ſame ratio to each other in the ſame figure. See 
Maclaurin's Fluxions, Vol. 1. p. 8. who obſerves that there 
is an analogous property of the other conic ſections. 


ELLOTIA, EM, among the Greeks, a feſtival in memory 


of Europa, Agenor's daughter; who was called EN, by 
the people of Crete. Heym. Lex. univ. in voc. 


ELLYCHNIOTOS, in the medical writings of the antients, 


d i 
pre it to be uſed inſtead 
| — mens * have been 


the name of a ſort of tent uſed by the ſurgeons, and made of 
cotton or lint, rolled up into the form of the wick of a lamp 
or candle. See ELLYCHNIUM. 


| ELLYCHNIUM, a name given, by the antients,. to that ſort 


of matter, . whatever-it was, which ſerved them in common 
uſe for the wicks of their lamps, and had, beſide this, its uſe 
in ſurgery. Galen expreſsly directs the uſe of the ſofteſt El- 
Hchnium, ſuch as that of Tarſus inſtead of ſponge, in chirur- 
gical caſes. - But we are far from being aſcertained, at preſent, 
of what this Ellychnium of Tarſus was. Pliny mentions ſeve> 
ral kinds of Ellychnia, one compoſed of the fruit of the rici- 


nus, which he particularly commends for its clearneſs; another 


of the papyrus, or paper reed ; a third, of the downy matter 
from the plant called phlomis, and from this uſe of its down, 
afterwards lychnitis ; and fourthly, a kind in which ſulphur 
was a very principal 3 e does not, however, give 


gueſſed e a- the word; and Cor- 


narius ſuppoſes it to ſignify a ſort of {| and light fungus, 


uſe inſtead of 
and 


, 
E 
: 
T 


t to be the xylon, or 


Galen, L. 13 and 14: Cornar. Comment. in 2. 
; ACROST FLA in natur al hiſtor : the 


\ 


made to ſerve far... 


— 


cCompoſed of thin and ſlender hexangular columns, terminated 


27 * 25 * 42 3 2 
bo +7 * 


* 


This, however, is no more than the natural 


management will make trees yield abundantly more fruit than 
would. Thus, if this E, at a proper Rage | 


n 


E L M 


; Hounds, imperſeQ, paxpc, long, and vd, a column, and 


expreſſes an imperfect cryſtal, with a long column, The 
perfect of cryſtal being a column terminated by a pyra- 
mid at each end, thoſe which want this character are | 
eſteemed imperfeR, and accordingly the bodies of this genus 
are defined to be imperfect cryſtals, with ſingle pyramids, one 
end of their column being affixed to ſome ſolid body; and 


by hexangular pyramids. Of this genus thereare ſeveral ſpecies : 
1. The common ſprig cryſtal, which is found in almoſt all parts 
of the world. 2. The urer pellucid colourleſs kind, This 
is common both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in ſome 
parts of Germany, and dias been ſometimes found in England. 
3. The dull whitiſh kind, with very ſhort pyramids. This 
is common in our mines, as alſo in thoſe of Germany. 4. 'The 
bright brown one, with a long pyramid. This is well known, 
among our lapidaries, under the name of brown cry/tal, and 
is found in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in Sileſia and Bo- 
hemia, and ſometimes in England; of this there has — 
been alſo brought over a very large quantity from the Scotiſl 
ſhore. 5. The dull brown kind, with a ſhort pyramid. T bis 
is often confounded with and miſtaken fer the other, to the 
no ſmall loſs of the purchaſer. It is produced in great quan- 
tities in many parts of Germany. 6. The bright hexangu- 
lar brown cry/tal, with a ſhort pyramid. This is a ſpecies 
ſubje& to various tinges, and, among the reſt, very frequently 
to yellow, and has been of late cut by many of our lapidaries, 
under the name of the Saxon topaz. It is found in Saxony at 
Goſſelaer, and other places, and has lately been diſcovered 
alſo in America. 7. The bright brown kind, with a — 
Jong pyramid, called, by many of our jewellers, the berylt. 
This is found in Italy, and in ſome parts of Germany. 8. 
The whitiſh kind, with a very long pyramid, called the 275 
by authors. Some have indiſcriminately called all the cryſtals 
ol this genus by the common name iris; but thoſe who firſt 
gave it, applied it only to this kind, which is particularly fa- 
mous for giving the rainbow colours in reflection. It is com- 
mon in and Italy, and is ſometimes ſeen in Eng- 
land. 9. The yellow kind, with a ſhort pyramid, called the 
citrine by the jewellers. This is common in the Welt Indies, 
and in mia, and is of ſo beautiful a yellow, that ſtones 
for rings, cut out of it, when they have paſſed through two 
or three hands, are uſually miſtaken for topazes. And 10. 
That with a ſhort pyramid, and a thick reddiſh cruſt. This 
is found in Germany, Italy, France, and England, and is a 
very beautiful ſpecies. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 3. 
POPACHYSTYLA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 


genus of cryſtal. The word is derived from the Greek n- 
Ts, imperlact, ra xe, thick, and ris, a column, and ex- 


8 a cryſtal of the imperfect kind, with a thick column. 
bodies of this genus are cryſtals, compoſed of an hexan- 
gular column, 8 thick and ſhort, and affixed irre- 
ularly, at one end, to ſome ſolid body, and terminated- at 
— oder by a hexangular pyramid. Of this genus, there are 
only two known ſpecies. 1. A bright and colourleſs kind, 
found in great plenty in New 
of America, but no where in ſo far as is yet known. 
And 2, A duſky brown kind, which is common in Ger- 
many, and is ſometimes found in England and Ireland. 
Hille Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 182. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 3. 
ELM. Mr. Dodart, in a diſcourſe made before the Paris aca- 
demy, on the great fecundity of vegetables, and their prodi- 
ious encreaſe, choſe this tree as an example of it., He ob- 
| — an elm of about ſix inches diameter in the body, and 
about twenty foot high to the branches, he ordered one of the 
branches to be cut off, and, without reckoning the ſeeds which 
had been ſhaken off by the blows of the weapon, or loſt by the 
all, he counted the reſt only which remained on. This branch 
was about eight foot long, and on this there were 264 50 ſeeds. 
Counting in a ver „ way, there muſt be reckoned, 
at leaſt, ten ſuch branches as this, on an elm of that growth. 
The product of theſe ten branches will be then 164500 


All the branches, which are ſhorter than eight foot, on the 
ſame tree, taken together, on the moſt moderate computa- 


tion, muſt be allowed to make a ſurface more than double 


chat of theſe ten branches. The product of this ſurface of the 
ſmort branches, therefore, will be 329000. 

An Eln may very reaſonably be ſuppoſed to live a hundred 
years, and as the Elm, here mentioned, was but of twelve 
Fears growth, it cannot be ſuppoſed, in that ſtate, to be yet 
ir 2 its middle degree of fertility in ſeeds ; therefore the 
- Cmalleft addition that can be made to the 329000, will bring 

it to at-leaſt-330000, for the mean yearly product of ſeeds of 
che tree; to know what is the whole product of an Elm in 


plied by a — t the number of years of the duration of 
the tree. Thus the ſmalleſt amount will be thirty-three mil - 
lions 2 * Elm originally raiſed from one 
+4. ſingle ſeed. Hiſt. Acad. Par. 1700. + "> 
produce of the 
well, that proper 


tree, in its wild ſtate; we all know very 


__ and in ſome other parts 
urope, | 


ELOHI, E101, or ELonin, in ſcripture 


to this computation, this ſum muſt be multi- 


? 


N 


* 


R * 
* 2 Ry * 12 ; * 4 k | . 5 , 


owth, had been lopped off at the i 
out infinitely more numerous — — have 
theſe would have appeared in a circle round the a ſet of 
about half an inch from the place where it was cut of nk, at 
would have been the caſe in whatever part, » And this 


height, it had been cut, All the trunk of he tres. — 


round up to the r ing of the natu ; 
branches, being then full of theſe 7 — — 
in circles, and ſeparated by circular ſpaces of about hal 
inch deep, compoſe ſo many circles of branches, 6 =, an 
of branches, as there are half inches in mea, ure — 
— up to the firſt natural rudiments ; all theſe — 
ormed, therefore, all ready to appear in form of com = 
branches, and all contain, in miniature, their proporti 3 
ſeeds, and any cirele of them may be made to thoot 8 - 
appear, by only cutting off the trunk juſt above them: — 
are all, therefore, to be allowed really to exiſt, and al to be 
brought into the account of the providence of nature, in th 
fecundity of the tree, as all are formed and provided f K 
There are therefore evidently contained, in this EI ſo * 
times thirty-three millions of ſeeds, as there are half — 1 
twenty foot, which was its meaſure from the ground to he 
firſt branches: That is to ſay, this tree contains actually; 
itſelf 15840000000 rudiments of ſeeds, or has ſo man 1 
dies incloſed in itſelf, by each, or any one of which: it is 
Capable of multiplying its ſpecies, and is capable of produci 
ſo great and aſtoniſhing a number of trees. The — 
— is ſtartled at being conducted to fo amazing a ſcene by 
What are we to think then of the immenſity of the 
the great creator of the univerſe, when we 2. Sopot 
one of theſe ſeeds contains in itſelf a tree, loaded with an 
equal number of ſeeds; and each of thoſe another tree, loaded 
in the ſame manner, and ſo on —— the utmoſt extent of our 
capacity; and that conſequently here is a geometrical propor- 
tion, or progreſſion of increaſe, the firſt term of which is 1 
the ſecond 15840000000, the third the ſquare of that num 
ber, the fourth the cube, and fo on to infinity. Reaſon and 
imagination are loſt together in the immenſity of ſuch a cl- 
23 — Acad. Par. 1700. 
is is deduced from principles, every one, by the modeſt 
calculations of the author, — we Bar to OW ; but all 
that could be ſaid of this tree, muſt, in regard to the laſt cal 
culation, fall infinitely ſhort of a calculation made from fern, 
a plant greatly more prolific in ſeeds than this tree. 


of its 


ELM, among gardeners, &c.—All the ſpecies of the Elm may be 


propagated either by layers, or by ſuckers taken from the dia 
roots ; but as theſe are often taken up with very bad roots, 
and are therefore very ſubject to miſcarry, the method by 
layers is much the beft, and is very eaſy to be praQtiſed, as 2 
ſmall ſpace of ground would be ſufficient to furniſh nouriſh: 
ment for a number of ſtools, or roots for laying, which would 
annually yield a great number. The beſt ſoil for a nurſery df 
this kind, is a moderately light and dry hazel loam, and the 
beſt ſeaſon for laying the branches is autumn, When they 
have taken root, they ſhould be removed from the old plant, 
and ſet in rows in nurſery beds, where, after four or fic 
years, they will be ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted into the 
places where 2 to remain. In the planting them, gret 
care is to be taken not to bury their roots too deep, wiich 
when the ſoil is moiſt and ſtiff, often deſtroys them, Tht 
common Elm ſeldom produces feeds in great perfection, but 
the witch Elm produces great quantities of good ones, from 
which ſome people raiſe nurſeries of the trees. Millers 
Gardeners Dict. See ULmus, 


ELMOROSIA, a name given by the Moors to a diſh they ar 


very fond of. It is made of pieces of beef, or of camels fic 

ſtewed with butter, honey, and water; ſome add rob of wi 

to it, and others garlick ; but there is always added onion 

ſaffron, and ſalt, Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 253. 2 
ELOANX, a name given by ſome writers to aur ipigmem 

or orpiment. | 
ELODES, in botany, an epithet given to a very ſoft un 

woolly ſort of St. John's wort, or IcuM. . 
ELoDEs is alſo uſed, among the antient writers in medicine 

for a ſpecies of fever, attended with profuſe ſweats. 
ELOHA, in ſcripture, the ſingular of Elobi, one of the 

of God. See ELoni. | 

„one of the me 


of God. But it is to be-obſerved, that angels, prince ff 
men, judges, and even falſe gods, are ſometimes a 
this 2 'The ſequel of the diſcourſe, error k 
u rightly. concerning the true meaning Sh 
ls the fume as Eloha. - One is the ſingular, the oth” 
ral. Nevertheleſs Elbim is often conſtrued in the 
number, particularly when the true God is ſpoken d. 
when falſe Gods are ſpoken of, it is rather u 
plural. Calmet, Diction. Bibl. a 1 | 
EL OI. See Exon.” L. ang; e "445 | 
ELOINE, in our laws, . ſignifies to remove, or ſend a Gag 
off. Thus it is aid, if ſuch as be within age be ©... 
that they cannot come to ſue perſonally, their — 16 
ſhall be admitted to ſus for them. Stat, 13 Edu, 1- cf 
* e WA 2, 150003 eee ee 
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ELOME, # name given by ſome authors to orpiment. See 
AuRIPIGMENTUM, | 
ELONGATA, in law, is a return of the ſheriff, that cattle 
are not to be found, or removed, ſo that he cannot make de- 
| liverance in replevin. ; 3 | 

ELOPITINUM, a name given by ſome of the old chemiſts to 
vitriol, | . 

FLOPS, ENU, in zoology, the name of a ſerpent, otherwiſe 
called Elaps, See ELAPS. 

Elors was alſo the name of a fiſh much eſteemed among the 
Greeks, and thought to be the ſame with the Accipenſer. 

 Hofm. Lex. in voc. See ACCIPENSER. 

ELOSSITES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, men- 
tioned with great reſpect by the writers of the middle ages; 
they have left us, however, fo ſhort a deſcription of it, that it 
is impoſſible to determine what it was z they only ſay, that it 
was no very beautiful ſtone, but that, if worn in the pocket, 
it had a wonderful virtue in curing pains, and all other diſeaſes 
in the head. | 

ELPIS, a name given, by ſome of the chemical writers, to the 

| ſcorize of ſilver. . 

ELPISTICI, Exririxcs, _ the Greeks, a ſect of philoſo- 
ang who made hope the ruling paſſion of mankind. Hofm. 

in voc. 

ELTHYMUM, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 

given to the epithymum, or dodder, growing upon thyme. 
Avi ſenna. a 

ELVELA, in botany, a name given by Linnæus to a genus of 
fungus's called, by Micheli, fungoidaſter, and fungoides. 

- Theſe differ from all the other kinds of fungus's, in that they 
are ſmooth both on the upper and under fide, having no 

marks of lamellæ, pores, or fibres, in any , . 

ELVERS, an Engliſh name for a ſmall ſort of eels, caught in 

. ſome parts of the kingdom, particularly about Glouceſter and 
Tewkſbury. Theſe are, in reality, young congers, or ſea 

_ eels, They get up into rivers while very ſmall. They are 
taken in prodigious. numbers in the rivers, in dark nights, 
and are eſteemed a very delicate food. Jillughby's Hiſt, Piſ. 
p. 112. | 

ELUL, one of the Hebrew months, anſwering pretty near to 
our Auguſt. There are but nine and twenty days in it. It 
is the twelfth. month of the civil year, and the ſixth of the 
eccleſiaitical.. Upon the ſeventh. or ninth*day of this month 

the Jews faſt, in memory of what happened after the return 
of thoſe who went to view the promiſed land. Numbers xiii, 
xiv. | | 

Upon the twenty ſecond of this month the feſtival of the 

. *ylophori was obſerved, when wood was carried to the tem- 
ple.. Selden ſays, that it was celebrated on the eighteenth day 
of the month ab. On the twenty-ſixth of the ſame month, 


. commemorated. Foſeph.-1. 2. c. 17. p. 811. Nehem. xii. 
5 Sc. Calmet, Diction. Bibl. 

ELUTRIATION, in metallurgy, is the ſeparating the lighter 
matters from the mixt ores of metals, by means of great 
quantities of fair water. Solid bodies, not diſſoluble in water, 


are by this operation ſeparated from each other by water very 


well ſtirred, ſo that the lighter and the finer parts are carried | 


away with the water, you the heavier and more ſolid remain 
at the bottom of the veſſels. 7 
Some of the ſtones, earths, and other bodies naturally mixed 


with the ores of metals, arc much lighter than the metalline | 


parts of thoſe, ores, and are therefore very eaſily thus ſeparated 


from the reſt by this operation, either by barely pounding | 
and waſhing them, or by firſt calcinin them, and then ex- | 


 tinguiſhing them in water, and afte waſhing them. 


The kinds of ores proper io be made the ſubjeRs of this ope- | 
ration, are — — the great ſpecific gravity of. the . 
es, adhering to their 
in large molecules, 
not ſmall, and ſcattered and diſperſed ſparingly through it; 


which ſhews us that the metallic 
matrix, are firm and ſolid, and com 


they are known alſo by the comparative lightneſs and brittle- 
neſs of their ſtony 4 


+ turally inherent in the ſtony matter, or whether it be eaſily 


brought on by fire in calcination, for in each caſe it renders |. 


the comminution of the compound maſs:caſy. In this caſe, 
fei ever, it is proper that the ore itſelf be of a nature” ſuf- 
—— afterwards in the fire, and do not fly away in 
0 . ng. PEW eat. ates 5 1 WW 
When ſtones, containing, ore in them, are light, and brittle 
but hold a great quantity. of ſulphur, and are interſperſed 
only. with very minute maſles of the metalline parti or 
When theſe are incloſed in a very ponderous and hard matrix, 
nod eaſily affected by fine, this method of ſeparation has no 
wy Cramer, Art. — oi ay Nenne 
2 YSUM, in botany, the. of a large genus of plants, 


of which are theſe :: The flower is of the floſcu- | 


C 
lous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral ſmall floſcules, divided 


a, cements, arranged in a ſtellated form at the ends; theſe | 


on the embryo. fruit, and are contained in a common 


icaly huſk or cup, which is of a very gloſſy and-ſplendid ap- 


E 
the dedication of the walls of Jeruſalem by Nehemiah was 3 


matrix. Whether this laſt property be na- 


. coffin repreſented 
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The ſpecies of Elycry/ſum, enumerated by My. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The Eheryſum, called narrow-leaved citrine 
ſtzchas, 2. The Ehcryſum, or citrine ſtæchas, with ex- 
treamly narrow leaves. 3. The Elycryſum, with a few ob- 
long leaves, narrower than thoſe of the cominton cittine ſtæ- 
chas. 4. The Spaniſh ſea umbellated Ely:ryſum. 5. The 


Sicilian Elycryſum, with rough trifid leaves. 6. The Sicilian 
Elycryſum, with ſingle lowers, and leaves green on each ſide, 

+ The broad-leav'd wild Elycryſum, with ſingle flowers. 

+ The broad-leav'd wild Elycryſum, with larger fingle 
flowers. 9. The broad-leav'd wild Elycryſum, ith con- 
globated heads. 10. The ſmall branched water Elycry/um, 
with foliated heads, 11. The ſpiked Eljzcryſum, called the 
long-leav*d, or Engliſh upright cudweed. 12. The moun- 
tain Zlycryſum, with round purpliſh flowets, called the 
mountain cudweed, or cat's-foot. 13. The mountain Eh- 
cryſum, with a round white flower. 14. The mountain 
Elycryſum, with a round bright red flower. 15. The moun- 
tain &/ycryſum, with a round variegated flower, 16. The 
mountain Eyhycryſum, with long leaves, and purple flowers. 
17. The mountain Eheryſum, with long leaves, and white 
flowers. 18. The oriental Elycryſum. 19. The broad- 
leav'd Ehcryſum, called the broad-leav'd citrine ſtæchas. 
20. The German Elycryſum, with a reddiſh yellow cup. 
21. The German Ehcryſum, with blood-red cups. 22. 
The wild narrow-leav'd Elycryſum, with conglobated heads. 
23. The broad-leav'd American Elycryſum. 24. The long- 
leav'd eret Elycryſum, with conglobate heads. 25. The 
American Elycryſum, with a woolly and undulated leaf, like 
the roſe campion. 26. The American tree Ehyeryſum, with 
the ilex leaf. 27. The broad-leav'd woolly African Elycty- 


ſum, with a very large ſilvery cup to the lower. 28. The 


coris-leav'd ſhrubby African Elyctyſum. 29. The roundiſh- 
leav'd hoary and woolly African Elycryſum. 3o The yel- 
low-flowered ſweet-ſcented umbellated African Elycryſum. 
31. The poley-leav'd yellow African Elycryſum. 32. The 
red-flowered narrow-leav*d hoary and woolly African Zlycty- 


ſum. 33. The roſemary-leav'd African tree Elycryſum. 34. 


The plantain-leav'd African Elycryſum. 35. The very 
large-leav'd ſtinking African Ehycryſum. 36. The dwarf 
Elycryſum. 37. The dwarf alpine Eheryſum, with capil- 
aceous leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 452, 453- 


ELV TRON, properly a covering of any ſort, and for any ſub- 
ſtance, Hippocrates has appropriated the word to ſignify the 


membranes which involve the ſpinal marrow. 


ELZIMAR, a name given, by ſome of the chemical writers, 


to the flowers of bra 


EMARGINATED Leaf, among botaniſts. See Lt AF. 
MBALMING (Cyct.)—The way of Embalming dead bodies 


among the Egyptians was a follows: When a man died, his 
_ was carried to the artificers, whoſe trade it was to make 
coffins ; they took the meaſure of the body, and made a cof- 
fin for it, proportioned to its ſtature, the dead perſons qua- 
lity, and the price that people were willing to give, for there 
was a great diverſity in the prices. The upper part of the 

the perſon who was to be ſhut up in it, 


whether man or woman. If it was a man of condition, this 


CEE aw — 4 


Pearance, and of a gold or ſilver colour, or of ſome orgy 
+ 4 | 


tinge. The embryos finally. ripen into feeds, winged 
WEL ENTS « 43-78 DF % Chad 4" 


Suepr. Vol. I. 


embelliſhments, ſuitable to the quality of the 


After this the body was put int bit ben bet. e: 
N 10 | on ge lag . 


was diſtinguiſhed by the figure which was repreſented on the 
cover of the coffin; there were generally added paintings and 
petſon. Vid. 
Caſſian. Collat. 15. c. 3. & Cicero, Tuſc. Quit. I. 1. 
V hen was brought home again, "agreed 
the n what — particularly they would have it 
embalmed, for the prices were different; the higheſt was a 
talent, twenty minz was a moderate one, and the loweſt 
price was a very ſmall matter. The Egyptian talent is ſup- 
poſed to be worth three hundred pounds ſterling, © They im- 


_ mediately ſent for a deſigner, who marked the body, as it — 


extended, at the place where it ſhould be opened, on the 
ſide, and the length of the inciſion. A diſſector, with a very 
ſharp Ethiopian ſtone, made the inciſion; and hurried awa 
as faſt as he could, becauſe the relations of the perſon deceaſed, 
who were preſent; took up ſtories, and ed him as'a 
n i n 
operation bei iſhed, the Embalmers, who were 
looked upon as ſacred perſons, entred'to perform their office. 
They drew all the brains of the dead perſon through his no- 
ſtrils, with a hooked piece of iron, provided particularly for 
this purpoſe, and filled the ſkull with aſtringent droy 8 
likewiſe drew all the bowels, except the heart and k 
through. the aperture which they had made in the fide. * 


inteſtines were waſhed in wine from the palm tree, and in 


other ſtrong and binding drugs. The whole body was an- 
ointed with oil of cedar, wi N. cinnamon, and othier 
ſpices, for about thirty days, ſo it was preſerved entire, 
not only without utrefacion,>but” had a good-ſcefit with it. 
Av d. To wipe N rf ον ales.” And the Per ſiams, 
as the ſame author Sextus Empiricus obſerves,” were uſed vi}u 


_  rapxivar, Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. Hypoth. I. 2. c. A4. Bodi 
thus preſerved are called Mummies, from the l 


Len, which ſignifics wax, this being af ingredient in the 
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| Wherefore when Moſes ſays, that forty da employed 


in embalming Jacob, we are to bim as meaning 
the forty ing Jos his continuing in the ſalt of nitre, without 


including the thirty days paſt in performing the other ceremo- 


was reſtored to the relations, who put it in a 
} „ An it in their houſes, or in tombs made par- 
ticularly for this purpoſe, There are ſome found, at this day, 
i in chambers, or ſubterraneous vaults, which fully 
« dy. np oc ney bear this exper 

who were not ri to expenee, con- 
tented themſelves with infuſing, by a ſyringe, through the 
fundament, a certain liquor extracted from the cedar, and 


a it there, wor vp the body in ſalt of nitre. This oil 
* 


upon the fo that when they took it out, the 
inteſtines came along with it dried, and not in the leaſt pu- 


the Egyptians uſed inſtead of glue. 


The heralds expreſs this embattled line by the . 
and when it has on WY on 2 — ray 
more rare, they it bretefſe. Neſbet's Heraldry, 8 
EMS R (Ci) -E E- G 2 
ycl.)—EMBER-Gooſe, in natural hiſtory, a ſpeci 
of the wild gooſe, found in Zetland, that is Kl un tg 
her young under her wing. This is certain, that none ever 
ſaw her on the land, or out of the water, and that 
have a cavity under one of their wings capable of containing 2 
large Wy Phil. Tranſ. No. 473. F. 8. 
EMBERIZA, in zoglogy, a name, with the epithets of white 
and yellow, expreſſing the bunting and yellow-hammer, See 
BuNTING and YELLOW-HAMMAR, i 
EMBLEM (Cycl.)-—According to Lord Bacon, Emblems are 
of uſe in the art of memory, as ſenſible objects ſtrike the 
mind ſtronger than what is intellectual. Thus, it is eafiec 
to retain the image of a ſportſman hunting a hare, of an apo- 
thecary ranging bis boxes, an orator making a ſpeech, a boy 
repeating verſes, or a player acting his part; than the correi- 
ponding notions of invention, diſpoſition, elocution, memory, 


trefied. "The body being i in nitre, grew dry, and and action. Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 136. and Vol. 2. 


who were too poor to be at any conſ 7 
did no more than cleanſe the infide, by ſyringing a liquor into 


it; this done, they put the body, without further ceremony, 


mo eg or ſeventy days, in order to dry. it, Calmet, 
t is no wonder that wy find human bodies preſerved without 


corrupting for many ages, by means of ſpices, and other ingre- 
dients, proper to e en, lied with the niceſt 
care; but it is that there ſhould be a fort of embaln- 


rag performed by nature, in ſome where bodies are 


I Theſe perſons were not feund till the third of 
the Blay fallow — | 

the coroner prudently ordered them to be buried on the ſpot. 
A | wenty- 4 
before they were looked at again, when ſome £4 the 


Fr 
in preſerving dead bodies, opened che ground, 


and found them no way altered, the colour of the {kin being 

| SFR 
dead. . Tranſ. No. 434. p. 415. a | 
were 


quarter of 

s ſhort. The ſkin of all parts was hard and tough, 
and of the colour of tanned leather, or of the wet in which it 
ſtrong ag ever. 
K the ground 
| the fleſh of 
h of 
| decayed, but all t 
kke that of a ljvi 
time taken out af 
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| org different accounts. Some 
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it] each ſeparate Zmbryo, while there, has its difiin® and 
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hemldry, a term ufed to ex- | 


* 
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p- 47 Vol. F p. 106. ; 

EMBRACE a Fa, in che manege, is uſed when a horſe, in 
working upon volts, makes a good way every time with his 
fore legs. The oppoſite term to embracing a volt, is beating 

, the duſt, which is putting his fore feet near the place from 
whence he hfted them, 

| Embracing the ground is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with em-- 

* bracing the Volt. A horſe cannot take in too much ground, 

provided his croupe does not throw out; that is, does not go 

' out of the Volt. See BEAT. . 

EMBRACERT, in law, che act or offence of embraceors, dee 

 EmMBrACEOR, Cycl. 

EMBRYO (cl.) En RVO Herms. It is a matter of no 

ſmall curioſity, to obſerve the arrangement of the multitudes 

of the embryo worms, as they are lodged in the bodies of the 
| viviparous two-winged flies. 

An accurate diſſection of one of theſe little animals, ſhews very 
plainly the parts where the embryo worms are encloſed. This 

diſſection is eaſily made with a pair of fine pointed ſciſſam, 

| 1 upper ſhell of the body from the lower; 

; and that part which covers the belly may be turned back upon 

| the corcelet, without the internal being at all diſturbed 

by the operation, and the form and arrangement of the parts 
| which contain the embrys worms in theſe, will be found very 
different from that of thoſe which contain the eggs in the 
common flies. In thoſe we find the eggs contained, as it 
were, in two bladders, and placed in two great cels, one 
on the right fide, and the other on the left ; in the 
viviparous fly, nothing analogous to this is found; but the 
thing that moſt attracts the obferver's eye is a ſort of band, or 
cord, which follows the whole circumference of the body, 
except that at the junction of the coreelet it leaves a litts 
ſpace for the pulmonary veſſels. Examining more cloſely, 
one ſoon finds alſo that this circular band is not ſingle, but 
that it has ſeveral other. corvolutions within it, and is rolled 
in a ſpiral fram the center of the body to the extremity d 
| either fide, and that itencircles a ſmall {pace there, and after 
wards makes five circles before it terminates —=_ 

What the ovarys are to the oviparous flies, that is this band to 

the viviparous, it is, in ſhort, the part where the # 

worms are encloſed, and is properly the womb of the 
appears no other than 2 cord, 


derable, in proportidll to the length of che body of the f), 

which is not more than about four lines. - Ibid. p- 430+ , 

- Netwithſtanding the eatream ſmalineſs of the worms contained 
ia ti | eaſily diſtinguiſhable from © 


embry 
ſibility of diſpute, ſince, in thoſe which are the moſt fn 
and neareſt tho time of their being depokuted rm be 
| the excature,. one plainly diſcovers the rings 0 ? 
| even the hooks with which almoſt all the fiy-worms of be 
firſt claſs are armed at tne mouth. Ibid. p. 417- TY 
One cannot, without amazement; the rl 
Enn contained: within'the body of one fly, of uuf © 
| _ thaſe ſpacies 3 and yet another more age thing than "|; 
that gotwithfianding all this feundivy of the parent fiy © || 
are mb Tore rare. than ta 
ee | 
fly of win © this ow! 


menſe numbers of worms, and thoſe ſo cloſely arrapged 


. that the uterus of theſe fies contin 25 
Thi 


. ſkin, or film, in which it is encloſed. 
9 ! 4 


Counter feit EMERALD. 


E ME 


Tho? the flies of the viviparous kind, -hitherto mentioned, are 
all of a larger ſort, there are not wanting, even among the 
moſt minute ones, ſome of this kind. The common 
heaps of cowdung afford us myriads of extreamly ſmall worms, 
which, after a proper time, in that form, paſs into the 
nymph ftate under a ſhell of their own ſkin, and thence into 
flies much ſmaller than the head of a pin, yet theſe the micro- 
ſcope ſhews to be viviparous. Ibid. . 428. 
Nor are we to imagine theſe the ſmalleſt of this kind. To the 
great creator of all theſe, large and ſmall are the ſame; and as 
the microſcope has of late ages diſcovered to us millions of ani- 
mals in liquors where we never ſhould have imagined we ſhould 
have found them, it is much more than poſſible, that multitudes 
of theſe, after having paſſed that part of their life we are ac- 
inted with, under the form of water worms, may after- 
ward become flies too minute for our obſervation ; les, to 
which the ſmalleſt of thoſe we know may be of an enormous 
magnitude, and that of theſe many may be viviparous. Ibid. | 


430. 
FNBRYONATUM Sulphur, in the writings of ſome chemiſts, 
the name of one of the three general claſſes of Sulphur which 
they conſtitute. The firſt of theſe they call the univerſal S ul- 
phur, or reſin of the earth; this is never united with any 
thing : By this ſeem to mean what Boerhaave, and 
other late chemiſts, have called the vague acid, The ſecond 
is this ſame ſulphur united to metals and minerals; and the 
third is the ſame Sulphur, when ſeparated by art from theſe 
metals and minerals. This laſt ſeems ſulphur in its moſt ad- 
vanced ſtate, and the ſecond kind is what they call the __ 
Embryonatum, as it is in the metals, &c, in an embryo ſtate, 
and ready to be diſcloſed into its laſt form. 

EMBRYULCUS, in ſurgery, the name of an inſtrument, in 
form of a ſort of crotchet, or hook, uſed for drawing out the 
feetus in difficult labours. | 
EMERALD (Cycl.)—See $M ARAGpus. 

The manner of making counterfeit | ; 
Emeralds in paſte is this: Take cryſtal prepared two ounces, | 
_ r Poe red lead, four ounces; mix theſe well 
together, then add of good verdigreaſe two pennyweights, 
and crocus martis made wich ' * grains. Mix all 
theſe well together, and ſet the whole in the hotteſt part of a 
potter's furnace, As long as the fire laſts it muſt be put into 
a ſtrong crucible, and covered with a lute. When it is cold 
take oft the lute, and, if it is baked enough, it will be clear 
to the bottom; otherwiſe relute the pot, and put it into the 
furnace again, Twenty-four hours commonly is ſufficient for 
the making this ; ſometimes it requires a little more. The 
paſte, thus made, is harder than ordinary, and is of a fine 
colour, and capable of a good poliſh. Neri's Art of Glaſs, 


. 128, 9 
E the paſte be defired of 4 deep emerald colour, take 
Prepared cryſtal one ounce ; red lead, fix ounces and a half; 
of verdigreaſe, three pennyweight and thirteen grains; and of 
Crocus martis, made with vinegar, ten * This requires 
a longer baking than the other, and is ſeſs hard, though of a 
_—_ colour. Neri, p. 12 9. i | | 
e proportions of theſe Ingredients be varied at pleafure, 
= ay ther 3 a all d ra 1 
ore is „the more baking is required, „ after 
* the paſte will be ſo much the ſofter. 3 
MERALD Colour, m1 the glaſs trade, the way of giving this 
ts: In the pots of melted metal, 
made of palverine, and without-manganeſe, when the matter 
is well purified, put a little crocus martis calcined with vine- | 
Ear. About three ounces of this crocus is enough for a hun- 
Ted weight of glaſs, let it ſtand till thoroughly mixed, then | 
bag: lo every hundred weight of metal two pound of calcin'd 
; this muſt be added at fix different times, letting the | 
metal ſtand two hours time. When this is all in, make 
Proof of the metal, and if it have any bluiſhneſs, add more 
* martis, a ſmall 7 When the whole 
there kr hn, let it twenty-four hours to mix 
MEN then work it. Ner?'s Art of Gltſs, . 51. 
S, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
Kat of which are theſe : The flower is of the papi | 
> and the piſtil, which ariſes from the cup, becomes 
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as is the caſe in jaundices, and ſome other 


E ME 


during winter and in the ſpring. His Emetics were very eaſy, 
ſimple, and gentle ones. One very common preſcription, to 
this purpoſe, was a decoction of hyſſop, with an addition of 
ſo much vinegar and ſalt as would make the patient nauſeate it. 


This was to be taken by ſtrong and robuſt people, in the 


morning faſting, and, by the more weakly, after dinner or 
ſupper. Diodorus Siculus has aſſured us, that the great 
practice of the antient Egyptian phyſicians conſiſted in glyſters, 
vomits, and abſtinence. Aſclepiades, who was a great 
enemy to purges, yet often ordered his patients gentle 
vomits after ſupper. | 
The emetic medicines are of two very different kinds, ſome 
— naturally mild and gentle, others harſh and rough; of 
the former kind, warm water with butter, or the water of the 
naturally warm mineral ſprings, are oſten capable of doing 
very great ſervice. The medicine of the general uſe at pre- 
ſent, ipecacuanha, ſeems of a happy middle nature between 
theſe, and the more rough ones, of which the vegetable 
kingdom afford us a great number, as aſarabacca, white hel- 
lebore, gamboge, all the purges in too large doſes, The 
mineral world, however, affords much more numerous and 
more violent ones ; ſuch are all the preparations of copper, 
and of the vitriols, the antimonial vomits, and the mercurial 
ones. 
The antients, in violent diſeaſes, ſuch as madneſs, epilepſies, 
and ſome other diſorders, not attended with a fever, gave the 
white hellebore root as an Emetic, with great ſucceſs ; but we 
now uſe remedies leſs dangerous, as death has been ſome- 
times known to have been the effect of this medicine. Our 
ipecacuanha is a celebrated remedy for fluxes, nor is the obſer- 
vation new, that vomits are the greateſt of all remedies in theſe 
caſes, Celſus, 1. x. c. 3. affirms, that vomits in general 
ſtop fluxes, yet always keep the body open. The country 
le, with us, frequently uſe aſarabacca as a ſuccedaneum, 
or the ipecacuanha. It is rougher, indeed, than that me- 
dicine, but, if taken in decoction, the boiling carries off 
its acrid and too pungent quality, and it retains its emetic 
power in a more gentle degree, and, with it, has a balſamic 
and corroborating virtue, and has been known to cure. inye- 
terate quartans, and to do great ſervice in jaundices and dropſies. 
Among the antimonial vomits, the beſt is the emetic tartar, 
prepared from the crocus metallorum, not from the glaſs of 
antimony, for that makes it doubly rough and harſh in the 
working. Three or four grains of this alone, or yet leſs of 
it, mixed with ipecacuanha, are often given with great ſuc- 


' ceſs, and when the intention is to purge and vomit at the 


fame time, then three grains of this emetic tartar, added to a 


| ſolution of manna, prove an excellent medicine. In aſthma- 


tic and pituitous caſes, the oxymel of ſquills is a very effica- 
cious and perfectly ſafe medicine; but all the preparations of 

r, and the rougher antimonial vomits, are to be re- 
j as being very ous and very uncertain, working 
either too little, or greatly too much, according to the ſtate 
of the humours in the ſtomach. The ſtronger Emetics before- 
mentioned, as ſafe ones, are often in caſes of poi- 
ſons, eſpecially of the narcotic kind, and the 1 
cles received from the efluvia of perſons in contagious diſeaſes, 
which being ſwallowed into the ſtomach with the ſpittle, 
would otherwiſe infallibly create the ſame diſeaſe, In diforders 


properly adminiſter d, are capable of doing very ſingular ſer- 
vice; but there ſtill requires great care and caution in the 
giving them, as it is an infallible rule, that the medicine 
which can do great good, may alſo do great harm. Hm. 


Medic Rational Syſtem. 


*Tis proper, in order'to make Emetics work the more eaſily, 
always to give them in a liquid form, or in a ſufficient quan 


dl ſome moiſteni relaxing, and fatty vehicle ; for vomitin | 
not only — contraction of the pylorus, — 
bottom of the ſtomach, of 


over, it is 
if it can be readil 
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ns, before the coming on of the fit; and 


. Alexander Trallian has been very earneſt in the recommend 
them on this occaſion. 'The practice is highly conſonant 


with reaſon, and all the known rules, and may be of great ad- 


vantage not only in theſe, but in many other caſes, in which 


it is not at preſent thought of. 

Dr. Harris has obſerved of the antimonial vomits, that they 
are very ſafe in the heat of ſummer, but very dangerous in 
colder ſeaſons. This author alſo. recommends a decoction of 
the herb digitalis, or fox-glove, as a very ſafe, though power- 
ful Emetic; and there is an account of another plant, uſually 
eſteemed of the da kind, that is, the common creep- 
ing meadow crowfoot, from which a very ſafe and efficacious 
Emetic is to be prepared, and has been adminiſtered in many 
parts of England with great ſucceſs. The method of pre- 


paring it is only by diſtilling, in the common way, a ſimple 


water from the plant; this is very acrid and pungent to the 
taſte, and requires to be lowered, either by drawing a very 
large quantity from a little of the herb, or elſe by mixing 
common water with it. The method of giving it is this: 


Let the patient drink about a quart of warm water, then give 


an ounce of this diſtilled water, and the whole will be imme- 
diately brought up with great eaſe; and the whole opera- 
is then over for that doſe, and the water and medicine are 
again to be repeated as often as is judged neceſſary. Har- 
11si's Diſſertation. : 
If vomits operate too violently, common ſalt is a well known 
is ſeldom fails to check or ſtop them. Mild 
aromatigs and opiates alſo have the ſame effect, and corrobo- 
rating medicines, either taken internally, or applied by way 


+ . of cataplaſm, or embrocation, to the region of the ſtomach. 


Dr. Shaw thinks the moſt ſafe, gentle, and agreeable Emetic 
yet known, is an infuſion of the ipecacuanha root in white 
wine, without heat. This is made by putting two drams of 
the root, in fine powder, into half a pint of white Liſbon 
wine, and, after ſtanding two days, adding a freſh quan- 
' tity of wine to the remaining powder, when this is poured 
clear off, "Theſe wines are to be mixed together, and given 
in a doſe ſuited to the ſtrength of the patient. I his is greatly 
. Preferable to the vinum benedictum, ic tartar, and all the 
medicines of a like kind, which are attended with danger and 
- uncertainty in their operation; and while we have this, there 
is no reaſon why all the violent Emetzcs ſhould not be wholly 
diſcarded the practice of phyſic. Shaw's Lectures, p. 221. 
EmETic Vine.— Small doſes of emetic wine have been recom- 
' mended as deobſtruent and ſudorific in ſlow fevers, in many 
chronical, diſeaſes, and eſpecially in an obſtinate rheumatiſm. 
See Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. Abr. Vol. 1. p. 170. and Huxham, 
Obſ. de Aere & Morb. epidem. A 
EMEU, in 2 y, the common name of the caſſowary, a 
| e bird of the oftrich kind. See the article Cass80owary. 
EMIR - Hadge, the name of a highly dignified office in the 
eaſtern nations. He is the prince of the pilgrims that go to 
- Mecca; and is named yearly from Conſtantinople, tho? he is 
generally left two years in his office to make amends for his 
great expence in equipage in the firſt; and ſometimes, if he 
have capacity, and intereſt at the porte, he is continued ſix 
years, but rarely longer, for if they conduct the caravan ſeven 
© years, the Grand Seignior preſents them with a collar of gold, 
Hand it is ſaid that their perſons, after this, become ſacred, and 
they cannot be publickly cut off. I his officer has command over 
The perquiſites of his office, 
beſide what he is allowed by the porte, conſiſt in having a 
- tenth of the effects of all the pilgrims who die in the journey. 
t. p. 165. | „ Ws 
„in antiquity, a ſluice, or drain, to draw off 


EMISSARI 


the water uſed in watering gardens, fields, &c, Pitiſc. Lex. | 


Ant. in voc. 1 N 11 ' IR HT] 

EMITES, in natural, hiſtory, the name uſed, by ſome authors, 
for the chermites, a beautiful ſpecies of white marble, of 
- which the tomb of Darius, and many other of the great works 


of antiquity were made. It was valued for its fine poliſh. | 


KMMELIA, Ehn, in antiquity, a dance peculiar to tra- 
gedy, which had all that gravity andy that was fuitable 
to the action then repreſenting, and was deſigned to inſpire 
the audience with ſentiments of compaſſion and benevolence 


for the unfortunate and oppreſſed, with indignation againſt the | 


ity, and with love for virtue, and abhorrence for vice. 


movements of ſuch a dance as this, muſt have been very | 


ſolemn and majeſtic, and have bore a great affinity to the 
action of an orator; it was the only one, excepti 2 ilita 
+ dances; that. had the ion of Plato. Mem. Acad. 
Inſeript. Vol. 2. p. 160. See Dance, Ol. 
EMMIELLURE, in the manege, à kind of compoſition of 
- honey, and other ingredients, uſeg- for ſprains and ſhoulder- 
ſplaits — 7 —◻᷑f ln Ee 47.98 
—7 woc io Fre u, d i 4 mird h ur hi ina 
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 EMPATTEMENT, Jin fortifieation;"a-term uſed by ſome to 


© denote the ſame with tant. Sen TAT Us, Cpl. 


— 4 to a ſpecies of accents ſerving to terminate a 
e 
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EMPEROR, (Cel. among Hebrew grammarians, is an ap- 4 


EMPETRON, in botany, a name K ſome aut 


E Mp 


hors, 23 
» Or: glaſswort. Ger, 


&c. have called the 
2 
„ in botany, the name of a genus of plan 
characters of which ure theſe : The RE is of — pee 
kind, conſiſting of a number of ftamina ; but theſe are barren 
the fruit appearing in other parts of the ſame plants, Theſe 
reſemble ies, and contain two or three hard or cartilagi- 
. Mr 
peCics rum, enumerated b Tour 
are theſe: 1. The black Fuited mou ntain, E mpetrum, 2 
berry- bearing heath, and 2, The white fruited Portugal Em. 
petrum, . Tourn, 
EMPETRUM is alſo a name uſed, by ſome authors, for 
the alypum, commonly called herb terrible. C habreus, 


p. 48. = 
EMPHRACTIC, (Cycl.) Enpbractica, in medicine, a name 
applied to ſuch external remedies as, applied to any part of 
the body, adhere firmly, and ſtop the pores. 
EMPHRAXIS, in medicine, an obſtruction in any part. 
EMPHRUE, in botany, the name given, by the people of 
Guinea, to a ſpecies of tree, the leaves of which they boil in 
wine, and give, as a great reſtorative, in caſes of weakneſs and 
decay. Its leaves are exactly of the ſhape of thoſe of the com- 
mon mulberry, but they are not indented at the edge. Petiver 
has thence called it arbor Guineenſis mori folio non crenato. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 232. 3 
EMPHYSEMA, (Cycl.) in ſurgery, a name given to any fla- 


|  tulent tumour, but peculiarly appropriated, by ſome writers, to 


a ſoft tumour, ariſing from air contained in the cavities of the 
membrana celluloſa. Hippocrates uſes the word to expreſs an 
inflation of the belly, and in ſome parts of his writings, in a 
more general ſenſe, for any tumour. 

EMPIS, in natural hiſtory, the name given, by authors, to a 
large ſpecies of gnat, found about rivers and ponds; it is 

| diſtinguiſhed from all the other kinds, by a circle of white 
paſſing round the middle of its body. 

EMPLASTRUM Attrahens, the drawing plaſter, a plaſter order- 
ed, inthe late London pharmacopceia, to ſupply the place of the 

melilot plaſter, in the drefling of bliſters. The college are 
ſatisfied that the herb is of no fort of uſe in the compolition, 
and that very groſs abuſes are practiſed to give the green co- 
lour to the r for which reaſon they have ordered the 
plaſter to be now made in this manner: Take yellow refir, 
and yellow wax, of each three pound; tried mutton ſuet, 
one pound; melt all together, and ſtrain while it is hot. 
Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 351. SY 

EMPLASTRUM Commune, a name given, in the new London 

| pharmacopceia, to what has been long called diachylon pla- 


burning till are perfectly mixed, and have the conſiſtence 
of a plaſter. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 352. 


pear, then add, by degrees, the gum ammoniac melted, and 
almoſt oed 2 — x 
Pemberton's Lond. Diſp., p. 351. 


the plaſter, and then add to it the other ingredients in pow 
Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 338. | 
EMPNEUMATOSIS, . in medicine, a word uſed, by ſome 


ee 
EMPRION,, ju the medical. writings of the, antiens, 2 vi 
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EMPTOR Familie, Buyer. of 4 Family. in the 


| ne ue ee by 
own life-time ; whereas. the latter had only à 718" 
death. "Brifſon. de Tan I. 7. p. 585. Pitiſe. Lew lui 
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E N A 


be repaid. 
. 
* ighten people who laboured under misfortunes. Hofm. 
in voc. 
ENAMEL (Cycl.)—The workers in Enamel mult be very cau- 
tious of the good | 2 ye 
y to mix their colours with. It is a thing very ſubject to 
adulterations. Sometimes with ſpirit of wine; ſometimes 
with oil of turpentine. In the firſt caſe it wants body, as 
there is uſually too much ſpirit added; and, in the latter, the 
ſmoak of the turpentine, when heated, ſpoils the colours. A 
{mall mixture of ſpirit of wine does well ; and the beſt method, 
for the nice artificer, is to refine the oil, and afterwards add 
to it ſuch a quantity of ſpirit as is found beſt. : 
The common matter, which is the baſis of all Enamels, is 
: Take fine lead, thirty pound ; fine tin, thirty- 
three pound; calcine theſe together in a kiln, then fift them; 
boil this powder in water, in clean earthen veſſels, and pour 
off the water, which will carry with it the finer part of the 
calx ; put freſh water on the remainder, boil it again, and 
pour off in the ſame manner; do this ſo long as the water will 
carry off any part of the calx. Recalcine the remaining mat- 
ter, and waſh off its finer part in the ſame manner again, then 
evaporate all the waters, which have waſhed off the finer 
calx, and keep the fire low, towards the end of the operation, 
that the calx may not be waſted, this will be found, at the 
bottom, of an extream . 2 
Take of cryſtal frit, made with tarſo, and of this fine calx, 
each fifty pound, white ſalt of tartar, eight ounces; powder 
and ſift theſe, and mix them well. Put this mixture into a 
new earthen pot, give it a fire for ten hours, then powder it, 
and keep it in a dry covered place. Neri's Art of Glaſs, 
I * 
Ins A the common plain Enamel, or matter, of which all 


the other Enamels are to be made, In the ing theſe, the 
following cautions are to be obſerved, 1. 
That the pots muſt be glazed with white glaſs, and muſt be 


ſuch as will bear the fire. 2. That the matter of Enamels muſt 
be very nicely mixed with the colours. 3. When the 
2 „ and the colour well incorporated, it muſt be 
taken from the fire with a pair of tongs. 4. The general 
way of making the coloured Enamels is this. Powder, ſift, 
and grind all the colours very nicely, and firſt mix them well 
with one another, then with the common matter of Enamel: ; 
then ſet them in pots in a furnace, and when they are well 
mixed and incorporated, caſt them into water, and, when 
dry, ſet them in the furnace again to melt, and, when 
melted, take a proof of it. If too deep coloured, add more 
of the common matter of Enamels, and, if too pale, add 
more of the colour. | 

et ENAMEL. To make this, take of the common matter 

of Enamels, four pound ; zaffer p , two ounces; braſs 
thrice calcined, forty-eight grains. Mix all theſe well toge- 
ther, and melt them in > macs in the wheel way: Neri's 
Art of Glaſs, p. 150. 
Blak Ex AE L. 


common matter of Enamels, four pound; tartar, four 
ounces; neſe, two ounces. Grind and mix theſe 
powders well with the matter of the Enamel, then ſet them 


in a fu in a large pot; when melted and refined, caſt 
82 into water, and, putting them again into the furnace 


0 them refine, Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 153. 

reen ENAMEL. To make this, take of the common matter 

of Enamels, four pound z melt it, and caſt it into water, 

* it again to the furnace, and, when purified, add of 

raſs, thrice calcined, two ounces ; crocus martis, made | 

2 vinegar, forty-eight grains. Mix theſe firſt in fine pow- 

der, and put this in at three ſeveral times; when all is well 

3 take it from the fire. Neri's Art of Glaſs, 

0 | 

Milt-w ite ENAMEL, To make this uſeful colour in Enamels, 

9 more than this; take the common matter of 

5 x pound; manganeſe prepared, forty-ei ht grains 3 

melt them in the furnace, 8 whole 77 and af- 

ads return it again into the furnace, and, when refined, 
pusit, Ner?s Art of Glaſs, p. 1. 

= Ex Aug T. To make this, take of the common matter 

Enamelt, ſix pound; of manganeſe, three ounces ; braſs, 

ce calcined, fix ounces; mix all well together, and ſet 

in a furnance, let them refine, then caſt them into wa- 

2 return the matter to the furnace again, and, when tho- 

855 melted, take it out for uſe. Neri's Art of Glaſs, 


_ 


©.45s mixture, with a ſmaller proportion of braſs, makes the 
77 7 Enamel. Wee 

'lt-celoured ENAMEL. The method of making the violet- 
— come in this 

of thrice calcined brite 


5 : 


or bad qualities of the oil of ſpike they em- 


o make the black Enamel, take of the 


E N C 


the ſurnace, and, when refined, caft them into water, return 
the matter again to the furnace, and, when refined, take it 
out. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 157. 

Yellow ENAMEL. To make this, take of the common matter 
of Enamels, ſix pound; of tartar, three ounees ; of manga- 
neſe, ſeventy two grains; mix all well together, and put 
them into the furnace in a large pot, when ld, caſt them 
into water, then return them to the furnace again, and, when 
melted, take it out for uſe, Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 155. 

ENARGIA, EBragmia, in rhetoric, a figure, which, ng 
from the narrative ſtile, points out, and, as it were, ſets the 
ſubject before the eyes of the audience. Yo; Rhet. I. 3. 


p. 361. 

ENCANTHIS (Cycl.)— This tubercle grows out either of the 
caruncula lacrymalis, or from the adjacent red ſkin, and is 
ſometimes ſo large, as not only to obſtruct the puncta lacry- 
malia, but alſo part of the ſight, or pupilla of the eye iel 
In this diſorder the tears continually run down the cheek, 
which not only greatly deforms the eye and face, but often 
= riſe to an ophthalmy. 

e Encanthis is of two kinds, the one mild, and without 
hardneſs or pain, and the other malignant, livid, and painful ; 
this laſt tends, in ſome degree, to a cancerous nature. 

In the beginning of the mild Encanthis, it is beſt to ſcarify, 

and apply a mild cauſtic, as burnt allum, or vitriol, mixed 

with ſugar, This powder may be ſprinkled into the tumour, 
and carefully waſhed out of the eye afterwards with warm 
milk or water; but, if this is not ſufficient, it may be care- 
fully touched with the common cauſtic ; and, to give a turn 
to the humour, internal medicines, as purges, and the like, 
_ be given, and iſſues, or ſetons, muſt be made. Heifter's 
„ p. 373. 

If Kell methods take no effeRt, and the tubercle is of a ma- 

lignant — it is — be —_ an either with a hook, or a 

pair of plyers, or, if v » by a threaded needle paſſed 

through 4 taking hold of both oh of the thread, and — 
raiſing it till it can be cut off; but, in this, great care is to be 
taken not to wound the lacrymal caruncle. If the tubercle 
appear livid and cancerous, it is by all means to be let alone, 
the irritating ſuch with medicines always is of very bad copſe- 


ence. 

ENCARDION, in botany, a name given by the Greeks to 
what the Latins properly call the mediata in trees, the heart 
of the wood, or central hard part of it. 

ENCATHISMA, in the medical writings of the antients, a 
term uſed to expreſs a ſort of bath, in which the patient was 
only to be plunged up to the belly. 

ENCAUMA, in ſurgery, a name given, by ſeveral writers, to 
the puſtule, or excoriation, o to a burn, The ſame 
word is uſed alſo by ſome as the name of a peculiar kind of 
ulcer of the eye, Aetius ſays, that the 2 exulcera- 
tions of the eyes, which are owing to defluctions of humours, 
are called, by the authors who wrote in early times, by three 
names, according to their differences. 1. A Caligo. This 
is a ſuperficial ulcer, of a bluiſh colour, formed in the black 
of the eye, and covering moſt of it; when the pupil itſelf 
is affected by this, the fight is uſually much impaired. 2. The 
Nubecula, This was a ſmaller, — 


Encauma. By 
produced an impur 
white of the eye, and uſually was produced by a fever. And 
the corroſion of the matter of this ſort of ulcer was ſo 
that the coats of the eye were not unfrequently eaten 
and the humours fell out. Aetius, Tetrabibl, 2. c. 3. 
Ex c Au A, in the old writers on medicine, is alſo uſed to ex- 
eſs the ſcorise of ſilver. | 


ENCAUSTUM Sacrum, a name given, by many authors, to 
that fine red colour, uſed for illuminating the capital letters in 
ſome old manuſcripts, The Latin writers have got a way of 
calling all thoſe liquid paints, which may be uſed by means of 
a n of atramenta, and we call them 
inks. us tincture of logwood, or Brazil-wood, is 
called red ink; the tincture of fuſtic, brown ink; and the 
ſolution of gamboge, yellow ink. The Greeks expreſſed ink 
by the word Melon, which ſignifies only black, and the atra- 
derived from atrum, ſig- 
ifyi ſtrictly to this ſenſe of 
—_—— 2 wie ae 
icon, Writing, 
the other in dreſſing of leather. Some ſuppoſe that they men- 
tioned a third kind, melan indicon, which 
ſame that we 
ave uſed the word 
er 
it, ſpeak- 
others of 


ak 
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have called it coccus, and fome cinnabar. It is ſaid that it 
was made of the le colour, extracted from the murex, or 
purple fiſh, with ſome other additions. It is to be ob- 
erved, 


parchment, or paper, might reſemble the colours of enamel, 
yet it was as improper — it Encauftum, which ſignifies a 
colour burnt in, as in ing, as it would have to 
have called it atramentum, or mk. 
ENCEINTE, in fortification, the wall, or rampart, which 
- ſurrounds a place, ſometimes compoſed of baſtions and cur- 
tains, either faced or-lined with brick, or ſtone, or only 
made of earth, i 
The Enceinte is ſometimes only flanked by round or ſquare 
towers, which is called a Roman wall. 
ENCEPHALITES Lapis, in natural hiſtory, the name given, 


by authors; to a ſort of coarſe ſtone, ſuppoſed, in ſome degree, | 


toweſemble the human brain. We have, in the foſſile world, 
many ſtones, named from the parts of animals, which they 
| have in reality, been form'd from, or owed their original to; 
and theſe are properly enough called by names denoting the 
- things whoſe — y wear: But it is a very wrong pra- 
ice, from ſome flight external reſemblances, to give ſuch 
names to things that never can have been ſuppoſed to be ſo 
. intitled to them. No one can be ſo abſurd as to imagine a 
human brain can be petrify'd, though a ſtone may acridentally 
. ſomewhat reſemble its form. The perſon poſſeſſed of ſuch an 
accidental ſpecimen, ſhould have ranked it among the ſtones 
to which it properly belonged as a ſtone, whether a flint, a 
; pebble, or a nodule, and have named, as an accident only, 
this form of it; not to have given it a peculiar denomination, 
as if it were a new ſpecies. | | 
The reſemblances of things are not always to be depended 
upon, and are often more the effect of imagination in the poſ- 
ſeſſor, than of any real likeneſs in the thing. Thus a collector 
of foſſils, in London, many years preſerved in his muſæum a 
handſome ſpecimen of the i 
only one he chanced to have feen) under the name of petri- 
d ſturgeon, from a fancied reſemblance of the ſepta of that 
„ to the bands with which the people, 1 _- ſtur- 
eon, uſuall the pieces up, to prevent thei ing. 
ENCERIS, i b a 3 uſed by Galen to ſignify 
ſmall coneretions of wax, which formed themſelves in melted 
plaiſters, of which wax was one of the ingredients. As they 
cooled, the wax cooling firſt, and collecting itſelf into little 
grumes, which ſpoiled the conſiſtence and form of the whole 
compoſition. CUE IG n 2 
ENCHELUS, in ichthyology, the name given, by Ariſtotle, 
Appian, and all 1222 to the cel. See the article 


EBEL. a | 
word, uſed in our law-books and fta- 


ENCHESON, a French 
- -  tutes, ſignifying the oceaſion, cauſe, or reaſon, 
„ thing is done. Stat. 5 Edw. 3. c. 3 
ENCHY MA, in the medical 


"of the antiants, a word 
an in- 
phyſicians 


ings 
; uſed in ſeveral ſenſes. Some have made it expreſs only 
fuſion; others have uſed it for What the modern 
ti — 5 00 et ad viſa, that is, a fulnefs of the veſſels, fimply 
c 


— . — 

it the naine of c ſorms of liquid medicines, to be in- 
jected into the ears, into the thorkx, or any other part. 
ENGHYMOMA, in the writings of the antient phyſicians, a 
word uſed to e 
cutaneous veſſels, which atifes from joy, anger, ſhame, or 
Mw ++ e of the mind, and is what we uſually 
—— 'is alſo an 'aflux of the blood, whereby the ex- 
ternal are rendered black und blue, as in the ſcurvy, 
blood hot eyes, . Blameard. im voc. 
ENCHYMONIT ES, in natural hiſtory, the nume of a Kind of 
- fone, found in Macodotilay and ome other places, which 


was alſo called pæonites and pæanites: It was ed to be 
of great virtue to uſſiſt women in labour, and is deſcribed as 


nes. Pliny 
mentioned 


itſelf often bringing forth y6 
other of the-anient wyrlters, h 
forth ſtomes, und it has qrenerally | 
_alladed>to the zetites, or !6agte-ftone, in theſe accounts, as 
having 2 ſtmall None within: it but che ſame thing is ſuid of 
this Enchymonives, and that, wich Auth other particulars, as 
| it is not che ſtone that they mean by this. 


and many 
es bringi 


5 Frey ſay it was formed ef congbaled ice, chat is, of water 
Fongenled into ta ſolid bully; und chat it was found no where 
but in ſubtertanenn caverns,” At 


Nedms, by this, to have 
a congelation of the 
and 


ſtone Which is 


if 
t they m 
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that however well this colour, when laid on the 


ſeptaria, or ludus helmontii, (the | 


wherefore any | 


to themſelves ; and others have made | 


xprefs chat (ſudden effuſion of blood into the 


END 
given to ſuch medicines as were injected i 1 
wen 
Some alſo have uſed the ſame word to 


expreſs a ſort of 
medicines do u pu 


ENCZLIA, a word uſed, by many of the anti : 
authors, to expreſs the vidiera, contained in Fane cv 
lower + | 5 
ENCONDRUS, in the old Greek writers, 2 word uſed to 
expreſs any thing made up of a great number of ſmall 
Pieces, or flakes, or ſmall grains of any thing. The mann, 
of the antients was' not in large flakes, as we have it at pre- 
ſent, but it was formed of a vaſt number of ſmall bed. 
and was therefore called by Dioſcorides, and ſome others of 
the Greeks, by this name. The word manna alſo fipnifieg 
with them, the fame thing, and they not only expreſſed the 
ſubſtance by it which we at preſent call ſo, but any other 
thing that was in ſmall flakes, or pieces, was called manns 
Thus the manna thuris, ſo much talked of among the old 
Greeks, was only a collection of thoſe pieces which flew off 
from frankincenſe in the breaking. Diofearides Trallian, 
See Manna Libanotis. . © 
ORs in ſurgery, an inciſion of any part, as in a gan- 
- Cs 
ENCRANIUM, in anatomy, the fame with Cerebellum. 
ENCRASICOLUS, the anchovy, a ſmall ſea fiſh, one of the 
harengiform kind, but wanting the row of ſerrated ſcale; on 
the belly. They are caught in vaſt plenty in the Mediterra- 
nean, the Engliſh, and many other ſeas, and are well known 
in mw in moſt nations of Europe. Willughby's Hiſt, Pic. 
. 228, 
ENCRAULOS, in ichthyology, the name given, by Ariſtotle, 
and many other of the antient Greeks, to the fiſh which we 
call the anchovy. Authors deſcribe this under the diſtindt 
name of enchraſicholus; but Artedi proves it to be a ſpecies 
of the ſame genus with the herring, and calls it the clupea 
with the upper jaw longer than the under. This name car- 
ries a diſtinction with it that cannot be miſtaken, 
ENCRINOS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to a 
ſpecies of afteropodium, or that plated and imbricated body | 
which makes the baſe, or root, of the aſteria. This is com- 
poſed of a number of ſmall plates, convex on one fide, and 
concave on the other, and, when found in fair pieces, is faid 
very exactly to reſemble a part of a ray of the magellanic ſtar, 
See the articles AsTEROPODIUM and ASTERIA. 
ENCRIS, in the medical writings of the antients, ſignifies a fort 
of cake made of ſine flour, mixed with oil, and ſweetenel 


ENCUMONIS, in natural hiſtory, a name given, by ſome of 
the old writers, to the ſparry incruſtations on the tops of grot- 
toes, in ſome places, - where they hang like icicles, or lic on 
— ground in globules, or little bo RA * — —— 
| onites, and thought it of great 
for —— in the — ing forth children. Many « 
the virtues attributed to the eagle- were, by the authors, 
meant of this. The account which the antients gave of thei 
ſtones bringing forth one another, being ſuppoſed to alludets 
the 9 becauſe it has a ſmall ſtone in it. Salm. 
See EN'CHYMONITES. : +4 : 

ENCURECK, in natural hiſtory, a vexomous — found in 

ia, and ſuppoſed, by ſome, to be a kind of t | 
neither ſtings nor. * lets fall its venom like a dra « 
+ water, which cauſes infufferable pain in the part for 2 075 
and afterwards fo profound a fleep, that, we are told, 
can raiſe the patient from it, but -ctuſhing one of . 

 . tures on the part affected. It is nevertheleſs ſaid, thit 

Ez 1 — eat theſe inſects without d Olarius ap. 505 
orks abr. Vol. 1. p. 37. Ibid. p. 38. 

| irrng bien a rope Fun do 


out end ff 


mong the antients, and fromthoſe to ſuch as had f. 
fix tires. Thoſe of nine tires were ſometimes uſed, but 2” 
| very ſeldom ; and thoſe of eleven, fifteen, and Þ 05. b 
= for ſtate than ſervice. — 22 of n 
, wh, as to contain twenty, thirty, -an | 1-4 g 
One of this largeſt ort as built for Philopater, © 
men.  Aetbom. de Tmrem. ere 
medicine, an indication of diſeaſes, . | 
P 
a 


uſe a 


Blancard, in voc. gut 
EnDErxrs, 'Erdei£og, in antiquity, an 4 brought ©, 
| fuch as affected any place, or thing, of which te f. 

capable by w. Pont. Archredl. | 

. #25. See DrsrAss. © me, i. 
MIAL .Difeaſes, a word confounded by de ent” 
ſenſe, with epidemic, but 23 — ni — 


8 
epidemic : 
* 
Sa *® 
” 
* 


\ 


1 


* 


E NE. P 


which indifferently affect any nation, and ariſe from a 
* the air, Or from other cauſes, and are contagious; | 


but the endemic properly being thoſe diſeaſes which are in a 
| national, 


and peculiar to the people of one place. | 


manner 
Junk. Conſp. Med. Un 258. 

ENDESIS, a word uſed, by Hippocrates, to expres that part 
of the foot where the bones of the tibia end, and which 1s 
connected by ligaments to the ankle. | : 

ENDICA, a word uſed by the alchymiſts for the faces which 
ſubſide to the bottom of the in infuſions ; to ſome of 

hich they attribute great virtues. f 

ENDIVIA Marina, the Sea Endive, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a ſpecies of ſea plant, deſcribed by count Marſigli: 
There are two ſpecies of it, the one having broad and jagged 
leaves, reſembling thoſe of the vine, the other much narrower. 
This laſt kind grows on ſtones, ſhells, pieces of wood, or 
any other ſubſtances, accidentally found at the bottom of the 
ſea. It ſeldom grows in very deep water, and thrives beſt in 
places where the ſea is calm and quiet. It is of a duſk 
greeniſh colour, —_— in ſome places with yellow. It 
exaCtly reſembles the ſhape of the endive common 1n our gar- 
dens, and its leaves are cut and fringed in the ſame manner ; 
but they are of ſo tender a ſubſtance, that a ſlight touch de- 
ſtroys them; they are indeed tenderer and more delicate than 
thoſe of any other known plant, either of the ſea or land. 
When this plant is examined by the microſcope, . its ſurface is 
found to be compoſed of a great number of eminences, and 
cavities, or little holes, between and among them; and when 
the leaves are cut tranſverſely, there are ſeen a great number 
of glandules in them. Marſigli, Hiſt. de la Mer, p. 72. 

ENDOSIS, in the medical writings of the antients, a word uſed 
to expreſs a remiſſion of any kind, as when a tumour, in- 
flammation, or hardneſs of any part, becomes leſs violent; 
and when the patient becomes eaſier, after the exacerbations 
in fevers of the continual kind, and after fits of the intermit- 
tent. | 

ENDYMATIA, in antiquity, a kind of dance uſed among 
the Greeks. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. Vol. 14. p. 473. feq. 

ENELIAXIS, Emnatic, or rather Enyaliaxis, Ewanat, in 
antiguity, a feſtival in honour of Enyalius, whom ſome will 
have to be the ſame with Mars, others only one of his mini- 
ſters. Pott. Archzol. Greg. 1. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 394- 

ENEMA, Chhyſter, a liquid form of medicine, intended to be 
thrown up the anus into the body. In Holland, England, 


and Germany, clyſters are given by means of a pipe of ivory 
faſtened to a bladder, the qe of ir made to lie on one 
ſide, and to retain the liquor as long as he is able. The 
French, and ſome other nations, uſe a ſort of ſyringe, hold- 
ing pint, or more, for this purpoſe z and this is evidently 
the better method, as, by this means, liquors are not anly 
more quickly, but more forcibly thrown into the inteftines, 
| and are made to paſs farther than by the Engliſh method. 
Some alſo uſe a leather pipe of half an ell long, which is 
faſtened to the ſyringe, and to the pipe introduced into the 
2 and by this means the patient can give himſelf the 


areat care muſt be taken in adminiftring clyſters, that the 
liquor be neither too hot nor too cold, but only tepid, or 
moderately warm, both extreams being capable of doing great 
Gf to the bowels. | | | 
Clyfters are properly uſed where a caftive ſtate is to be re- 
moved, and the body rendered ſoluble, 2. For alleviating 
the pains arifing from the colic, ſtone, dyſentery, violent 
hzmorrhoids, and other diſorders of the abdomen. 3. For 
making revulſions from the head in apoplexies, lethargies, 
geliriums, and other diſorders of that part. 4. In difficult 
labours, whether the feetus be dead or alive, eſpecially if the 
mother be coſtive, as alſo for expelling the ſecundines, when 
2 = bref fo One ma or remain longer behind 
y t. S. Cl 
Who, from their 4 deglutition, being impair'd, muſt 
otherwiſe periſh of hunger ; and for this purpoſe nouriſhin 
_ muſt be uſed, ſuch as broths, and the like, to which 
4 ttle wine may be added, if the nature of the caſe will allow 


This practice of givi nutritive clyſters, | is no new invention, 
but has been 1 in the earlieſt dies dn 12h 
have accounts ; and though, boch among the antients, and at 
this time, there have been ſome who have laughed at it as 
Aale and ineffectual, yet experience has often proved the cer- 
— ug, and it bag to be doubted, indeed, awhen we 
reflect that-there are, in | inteſtines, lacteal veſſels 
_ _ and moo 
x itve liquors injected, 'by means it uently ha 
Pens that the — hx oway but is ny : ? 4 
A very remarkable el 
by the Engliſh, 
Is the ſmoak of 


injecting a large quanti 
A proper inſtrument. 


to the maſs of blood the | 


invented for this and deſcribed by Bartholine, Valen- 
tini, and others. general method of making them is 
this: A box is provided, capable of holding about half an 
ounce of tobacco ; this has two pipes, the one made of ivory, 
to be introduced into the anus, the other reſembles the mouth- 
piece of ſome muſical inſtruments, and, by means of blow- 
ing into this, the ſmoak of the lighted tobacco in the box is 
driven forcibly up the anus : This is to be continued till the 
patient find a ſtrong ſtimulus to go to ſtool, and if once doing 
it does not produce the effect, it is to be repeated till it ſuc- 
ceeds. This is of prodigious ſervice in obſtinate incarcerated her- 
nias of the ſcrotum. And Heiſter obſerves, that he always 
found it ſucceed ſo well, as never to reduce him to a neceſſity 
of having recourſe to the knife. When tobacco alone will 
not anſwer the purpoſe, other more ſtimulating ingredients 


may be added to it in the box; and this acrid ſmoak fo con- 


the diameters of the inteſtines, that the prolapſed ones 
are much more eaſily drawn back into the abdomen than 
they otherwiſe could © | 
Clyſters of the liquid kind are prepared of different ingredients, 
according to the intentions propoſed to be anſwer'd, and as, 
in practice, thoſe intentions are principally four, viz. To 
alter and change, to evacuate, to corroborate, and to miti- 
gate pain, ſo clyſters are accordingly contrived to ſoften the 
indurated feces, to correct the acrid, acid, and faline recre- 
ments, to evacuate the contents of the large inteſtines, and 
to corroborate the weak and languid fibres of the inteſtines in 
general, and ſo ſtrengthen their periſtaltic motion; or, laſtly, 
to gs the ſpaſms of their contracted coats, and relax their 
conſtricted fibres. Hoffman. | 
When clyſters are intended to lubricate and ſoften the dry and 
indurated feces, or to obtund acrid, faline, corroſive, and 
acid humours, in the large inteſtines, they are to 'be pre- 
pared with the emollient ingredients, ſuch as broths, milk, 
decoctions of emollient herbs, as marſhmallows, and the 
like, with manna, oil, and the like aſſiſtances; and, as all 
theſe ingredients have a power of relaxing ſpaſms, as well as of 
ſoftening the faces, clyſters of this kind are extreamly bene- 
ficial in all ſpaſmodic diſorders, fevers, pains, and caſes where 
the patient is coſtive, whether it be from ſpaſms of the in- 
teſtines, or from induration of the fæces. 5 
When the intention is at once to evacuate the inteſtines, and 
to carry off 6 humours, then ſalts, added to the deco- 
Etions, admirably anſwer the end. Glauber's falt, Epſom 
falt, and ſal gem, are all uſeful to theſe purpoſes. In ſome caſes 
alſo ſal armoniac; And experience ſhews, that half an ounce 
of one of theſe ſalts, in a clyſter, will do more toward the 
evacuating the contents of the bowels, than four ounces of any 
of the common purging electuaries. Corroborating clyſters 
are to be prepared of the four greater hot ſeeds, bay and juni- 
per berries, the carminative oils, &c. and in violent diſorders 
of the head, ſuch as apoplexies, palſies, lethargies, and the 
like, rue, marjoram, r » and lavender 
flowers, are conveniently added to clyſters ; as are mugwort, 
pennyroyal, feverfew, and the like. When there is any diſ- 
order of the kg or ſuppreſſion of the menſes, the clyſters 
of the ſedative kind are principally to be compoſed of oil, or 
the like fatty ingredients, and ſuch as conſiſt purely of oil 
alone, are found often to do wonders, in allaying e moſt 
violent pains. 
ENEOQS, a word uſed, by the antient writers on medicine, for 
a 2 born deaf, or unable to perform the common offices 
of life, for want of any of the principal organs. n 
ENERGETICAL Badies, or Particles, are ſuch as are emi- 
nently active, and which produce manifeſt operations of 'va- 
rious natures, according to the various circumſtances and mo- 
tions of ſuch bodies, or particles, 22 
ENG AS TRIMANTES, Eyyarpparric, in antiquity, a de- 
ſignation N to ſuch diviners as were poſſeſſed with ns, 
which either lodged, or ſpoke within their bodies. Port. 
Archzol. Grac. I. 2. c. 12. T. 1. p. 301. = 
ENGASTRIMYTHI, mm.de, in ni, the ms wi 
ngaſtramantes. Lag 
E pry 6 in z 2.2 77 15 ren ſome aan. b 
£0 - anc 's | | 0, ome, 4 | 3, 
others, — Willughby's Hiſt. Pike, p. 228, See 
ENGY THE, ntiquit board, or place where 
[4 | A, in antiquity, 4 Cup- „ Qr place V 
Cups and other veſſels uſed fo be lad. Pf, 2 in 


of one of their genera. 1 
The intervals canſtituting the | exharmonic 


4 


ENHARMONIC, (Sc.) in the antient muſic, was the name 


ENGAMO 
ol ſome parts of Guinea, to a root very common there, 


which is conſiderably different from our potatoe, gives a fine 
flavour to the whole, and makes the broth and meat taſte as 


—_ 
ENLARGE, in the manege, is uſed for making a horſe 


. compaſs. To enlarge your horſe, you ſhould prick him with 


8 large 
EN EACT IS, in natural hiſtory, a name given, by Linkius, 


ENNEAHAEDRIA, in a 8 
of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek ima, nine, | 


mines of Germany, and ſometimes with us in Devonſhire and 
ENNEANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, with herma- 
ENNEEMIMERIS is one kind of the Cæſura of a Latin verſe, 


ENNEOPHTHALMOS, in zool 
'ENNERIS 


„ 
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convenient a method of placing the rowers, that he has taken 
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ENHYDROS—Some of the antients have ſuppoſed this ſtone 
ſo called, becauſe its ſurface was alwa 


to believe, that they really were, tho' he, at the ſame time, 


never 
tecture, 
modern 


" * 
_ 
ww © 
Ty 
* * 
1 : 
2 


E NN 


agree in not ſubdividing it .—[* Phil, Tranf, ibid. Vid. 
a 


ad . Harmon. p. 165, 166.] 
in natural hiſtory, the name given by the 


llis, 

people 
and 
much reſembling our larger ſort of turneps, but not ſo ſweet 
or Juicy : They commonly boil theſe with their pattatas, 
ia the time kettle with their ment. The latter of theſe roots, 


if roſe-water were added to it. The Engamoes alſo 
the flavour, and, in this caſe, become very 
Tranſ. No. 108. | 


rtake of 
Phil. 


wet, as if by the 
effect of water ouzing from within. But Pliny tells us di- 
rectly the contrary, that the water was contained within, and 
made no ſhew on the outſide, and that the ſurface of the 
ſtone was white and ſmooth. From this it rs, that the 
Enbydrus of the Romans, or at leaſt the kind known to Pliny, 
was not the ferrugineous one, common in our time, but 
flinty kind. Of theſe we alſo have ſome in England. They 
are, as he ſays, white and ſmooth on the ſurface, and are 
flints perfectly round, covered with a white cruſt, of the big- 
neſs of a large apple, and containing a quantity of water, 
in their central cavity, and rattling in it on . 
that is, making him embrace more ground than he 
covered. This is done when a horſe works upon a 


— 


wal 


round, or upon volts, and approaches too near the center, fo 
that it is deſired he ſhould gain more ground, or take a greater 


both heels, or aid him with the calves of your legs, and bear 
r hand outwards. If your horſe narrows, he is enlarged 
pricking him with the inner heel, and ſuſtaining him with 
the outer leg, in order to preſs him forwards, and make his 
go. Upon ſuch occaſions the riding-maſters cry 

Y large. See In. 


_ 


to a ſort of ſtar-fiſh, of the more branched or —— kind, 
which has only nine rays, where they firſt part from the 
body, but theſe divide into a vaſt number of others after- 


wards, | 
natural hiſtory, the name of a genus 


and ve, a fide. 


The bodies of this genus are ſpars, compoſed of nine planes, 


in a tri column, terminated at each end by a trigonal | 
id. Of this genus there are four known ſpecies. 1. 
ne with long pyramids, and a ſhort column, found in the 


Cornwall. 2. One with very long and flender pyramids,” and 
a ſhort column. This is found in the iron mines, in the 


foreſt of Dean. 3. A lender kind, with very ſhort yyrans 
found in and Germany, but no where ſo plentifully 
as in Ireland. 4. One with ſhort flat pyramids, and a ſhort 


column. This is very frequent in the mines of Goſſelaer in 
Saxony, and ſometimes is ſeen in England. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Foſſ. p. 208. | 


22 flowers, and nine ſtamina, or male parts, in each. 
word is derived from the Greek, inia, nine, and ame, 
male. The plants of this claſs are the bay- tree, rhubarb, &c. 


where, after the fourth foot, there is an odd ſyllable ending a 
word, which helps to make the next foot with the following 
word ; as in this inſtance, "7 

Alle latus Niveum Molli fultus Hyacintho. 


where all the four kinds of the Cæſura occur. 

, a name given, by ſome, 
c. p. 107. 

„in the antient ſhip- building, a name given to thoſe 

galleys, or veſſels, which had nine tires of rowers. Theſe 

were of a very conſiderable fize ; tho* Meibom has found ſo 


to the lamprey. Willughby's Hiſt. 


off very much from that immenſe height others ſuppoſed th 

wor! Fon the water. We read rs teflaracontes, Ku, 
other amazing veſſels of this fabric ; that of Philopater having 
forty rows of oars, and that of Ptolemy Philadelphus thirty; 
and ſome others which are ſpoken of, twenty. It has been 
diſputed by many, whether ſuch large veſſels as thoſe were 
ever actually built, or uſed ; but Meibom gives great reaſon 


alledges againft Salmaſius, and the more ſanguine admirers of 
the works of the antients, that very few veſſels were built 
larger than theſe Enneres, or nine tired ones, and proves it 
from Livy and Plutarch, and from Polybius. We are apt to 
admire, in . caſes, what we ought alſo to imitate, but 
ttempt it. This is the | 

Who has given the rules of this antient naval archi- | 
is of opinion, that by imitating it at ent, our 
galleys and galleaſſes might be built more con- 


| 


— 


ENOLMIS, E.,, in — a deſignation 


ENORAINE, in the 


e in theſe galleys; and |. 


E NS 


veniently both for ſtrength and celerity, and alc 
than they are at preſent. Mei 2 de Trirem. 


leſs ex 
The m 


modern form is indeed allowed to be better than the: 
but if, in the ſtructure, the proportion of the long ſhips of the 
antients were obſerved, we might greatly improve them in 
way of five men fitting at one oar in the * 
ſtrength is waſted to no purpoſe, becauſe they lit too near to the 
fulcrum, or ſtay, whereas a ſmaller number of rowers, at 
greater diſtance from the ſtay, would give more ſtrength * 
throw the veſſel along much more ſwiftly, and would requir 
leſs charge. Galleys of this ſort, thus managed at a — 
tiv 


e. 
expence, would be found of great uſe in the larger 
and in the ſhallow ſeas, and therefore convenient for the Bal. 
tic, the Britannic, and the Mediterranean ſeas, and would 
be the moſt uſeful of all veſſels for the tranſporting great 
numbers of forces. 
en to a 
lo's prieſteſs at Delphi, becauſe ſhe ſat on the tripod = 
was called olmos, «&-. Hence alſo Apollo is called Enolme; 
Ernp®-, Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 2. c. 9. T. 1. p. 275. g 
AINE, i » a wither-wrung horſe, or one 
that is ſpoiled in the withers. The word is obſolete. Guile, 
ENORCHIS, in natural hiſtory, the name given, by many au- 
thors, to that ſpecies of Ætites, or Four ef! ate in which the 
callimus, or internal nucleus, is not looſe, ſo as to rattle in 
it when ſhaken, but remains fixed to one fide. The Ger. 
mans call this Hadenſtein. The outer cruſt is uſually af 2 
whitiſh colour, and the internal nucleus is yellowiſh or 
browniſh, and it is uſually of the ſize of a pigeon's egg, and 
of the of the human tefticle ; whence the name. 
ENRICHING Plants, a term uſed, by the Engliſh farmers, to 
expreſs ſuch plants as are found to do good to land, rather 
than to exhauſt it, and in conſequence of which the ſame 
piece of land will produce a good crop of corn, tho' it would, 
without the aſſiſtance of their having been planted on it, have 
3 a very poor one. The myſtery of this difference 
between plants, ſome of which are found to burn up, that is, 
impoveriſh land, while others enrich it, and leave it fitter for 
ſucceeding crops than they found it, had been long a perplexing 
thing to account for. it was eaſy to conceive that ſome 
plants might exhauſt the carth more, and others leſs, yet it 
was hard to conceive, while all exhauſted it in ſome de- 


while corn and fuch 

between, — 
enriching it again to be uſed, 
the crops of which being plan 
earth to be plowed, dug 
were the plants which were called the enriching 
plowing, or otherways breaking the earth between them, in 
order to kill the weeds, enriched the ground great! 


had imbibed from it. Tull's Horſehoing Huſbandry, p- 37: 
On this obſervation, this excellent author ſeems to have 
founded the ſyſtem of what he calls horſchoing huſbandry, 
concerning which he has written a large and uſeful treat. 
He found that this ſtirring up of the earth enriched it ſo great), 
that, where it was uſed in a proper manner, the kind of plant 
need not be changed, but that the ſame earth would yicld # 
ſucceſlive ſeries of crops of the ſame plant, and, that chen 
without dunging, or ever lying fallow, and every * (td 2 
long time, d be better than the former ones. S 
thod of ſowing, to this purpoſe, is not by ſcattering the com 
with the hand, but ſowing it in rows, and leaving large inter 
vals the naked earth of which might be turned if 


ſhi 
harbour ving out the colours in the poop, 
ting ra Fey berry ws diſcover of what 
convey; this are. Thus the Britiſh heave out their 
with the union croſs ; and ſo all other countries 


colou!s 
with ſome 
icular diſtinction, whereby they may be known, 


Enfigns ſerve alſo for many other uſes. . See FLAG» 
Roman Ens1GNs. See the article S1G6NA. _ 
ENS (Cycl.— En Sprimum Salium, a name given by Paracel n1 
replying to an ff 


to a ion of ſea ſalt, which he calls alſo a 

and /al circulatum, which ſce. 

ENST ASIS, xaos, in logic, a manner of 
6 \* 


= 


EN T 


tis argument, or denying the 
R 


27 «Ber | Vol et. 1. 3. p. 380 

con On. I. 3. 4 

Tals. in the writers of medicine, a term uſed to expreſs | 
the ingreſs of moleculz into the vacuity of the ' pores, which | 


obſtruct them, and thereby cauſe diſeaſes. It is a word fami- | -, 1 
in a proper manner. | 


ar with Eraſiſtratus and Aſclepiades, who was a follower of 
2 and taught that moſt diſcaſes were cauſed by | 
ſuch an ingreſs, of matter into the pores. Thus Aſclepiades 

defined a phrenſy to be ſuch an Erftafis in the membranes, of 


the brain. Plutarch, in his precepts of health, alſo mentians | | 


this En/tafis 3 and Galen, and Caſſius, who, is ſuppoſed to 


ſenſe by the ſame word. | | 
ENTABLER, in the manege, is ſaid of a horſe whoſe croupe 

goes before his ſhoulders, in working upon volts : For, in the 

regular manege, one half of the ſhoulders ought to go before 


the croupe. Thus we ſay, your horſe entables ; for, in | 


working to the right, he has an inclination to throw himſelf | 
upon the right heel; which fault you may prevent, by taking | 
hold of the right rein, keeping your right leg near, and re- 
moving your left leg as far as the horſe's ſhoulder. A horſe | 
cannot Commit this fault without committing that called Acu- | 
ler, but Aculer may be without Entabler. See ACULER. 
ENTALL, in the materica medica, a name given, by ſome au- 
thors, to foſſile alum, als 7 
ENTALIUM, the Pipe Shell, in the materia medica, a ſhell 
of the ſame genus with the dentalia, being a ſpecies of the tu- 
buli marini. It is frequent in the Eaſt Indies, and ſometimes is 
found on our own ſhores, . The virtues aſcribed to it are the 
ſame with thoſe of the dentalium; but neither of them have 
any title to more than thoſe, of alkaline abſorbents, like the 
other teſtaceous powders. cor | 
ENTASIS, Di/tentian, a word uſed in various ſenſes, by dif- 
ferent authors in medicine, but by molt applied to the parts 
of generation. And thence entatica were medicines, in what- | 
ever form, meant as provocatives. 72 
ENTERADENES, in anatomy, a name by which many au- 
thors have called the inteſtinal glandds. 
ENTEROMPHALUS, or HERNIA Unmbilicalis, a rupture 
of the navel, or the bunching out of the guts at the navel, 
r ie” ant tic Mat | 
ENTERORAPHE, in ſurgery, a name giyen to the ſutures 
of the inteſtines. 8 e 
ENTERTAINMENTS, Epulz, among the antients, were | 
of various kinds, as 1. Funeral E ntertainiments, Epulæ fune- 
bres. 2. Entertainments given by the huſband on bringing 
home his wife, called Epule geniales. 3. Thoſe beſtowed 
on the ſoldiers, called Epulæ militares; which was done be- 
fote or after an engagement, or on occaſion of ; proclaiming 
the general Imperator. 4. Birth-day Entertainments, Epulæ 
natalitig.. Eos. | 2 
There were many other kinds, denominated either from the 


4 


place where, the perſons by whom, or the occaſion for | 


which, they were given; for which ſee Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in 
voc. Epula & Cena, | BR 


ENTEREN TA, in medicine, a name given by authors 


to the ſeveral inſtruments contrived for throwing clyſters into 


the bowels, ſuch as the bladder and pipe, the ſyringe, and the 
like, for liquid clyſters, and the box with the double pipe for 
conveying the ſmoak of tobacco. See EX EMA. 


ENTHALIUM,, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
a ſpecics of the tubuli marini, more uſually known by the 
name of penicillum marinum and pinceau de mer, Klein. de 


Tub. Mar. p. 1. See PENICILLI Marini. 


ENT HET OB, in the writings of che old phyſicians, a fame 


ſtrils to {top hæmorrhages. 1 q Ee 
ENTIER, in the manege, is uſed for a ſort of reſty horſe, that 


ing the hand, that he reſiſts it, If yopr horſe is Entier, and 


ewcaltle's way. A? * 54 06 £2909 $2 dE 18 
The word is French, and is alſo uſed among them to denote a 


ks in contradiſtinction to moiety, and denotes the whole. 


A 1 9 
3 1 oft +> - * + 


ENTRANCE of Hounds, a phraſe uſed 4 2 
4 5 2 $9 ed by our, ſportſmen 


to run at nothing but what the huntſman orders. 


ö 0 1 ” the art of hunti | " | 
ade are faid to be_enter'd when, they, are thoroughly taught |! 3 


of ſheep, and v 


” 1 = * 1 
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frequently led through 
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ENT 


them to be under med, and to know that 1 ate 


muſt be carefully inſtructed each to know his own name, = 


to underſtand the voice of the huntſman, and the notes of the 


horn uſed in the hunting, and finally to uſe their on voices 
The belt time of entering them is about noon, and it ſhould 

in a fair warm day, for if they be entered in the morning, 
they will give out when the heat of the middle of the day 
comes on, Take the moſt advanced, that the game may not 
ſtand long before them, and let them be well rewarded 


have been of the ſect of the rationaliſts, expreſſes the ſame | when all is over. This ought to be repeated at leit once a 


week, for two months ſucceſſively ; by this means they will 


be ſo fleſh'd and ſeaſoned with what game you enter them at, 


that they will never afterwards leave off the purſuit. Tho 


new hounds ſhould always be entered with the beſt and 


ſtauncheſt hounds that can be had, and there is not to be one 
barking dog ſuffered in the field on this occaſion. 


Whatever chace the hounds are intended for, the hare is the 


game to enter them at, becauſe, in this chace, they will 
learn all the turns and doubles that they can poſſibly meet with 


in any other kind, and how to come to the hollo. They 


will learn alſo, from this chace; to have a perfect and nice 


ſcent, and hard feet, by being uſed to ughways, beaten 
Fa and dry hills. The hounds, when firſt entered, muſt 


have all the adyantages given them that can be. When the 


hare is put up from her form, it muſt be obſerved which way 
ſhe went, and the ſcent muſt be left to cool a while; and then 
they muſt be laid in and helped, as much as can be, by wind, 
view, hollow, or pricking the paſſage z nor will it be amiſs, 
for the firſt time, to give them a hare tired the ſame morning 


in her courſe. | 5 
Care muſt be taken that they hunt fair and even, without lag- 


ging behind, ſtraggling on cither ſide, or running wildly 
a- head, and if any of them are found faulty this way, they are 


to be beaten back into the pack, and forced to ſmell the ſcent 


among the reſt. 


The ſame is to be done if they refuſe to ſtrike upon a default, 
but run on babling and yelping without the ſcent ;, by doing 


which they draw away the reſt of the dogs, till ſome of the 


elder ones take it: Then let them be cheriſh'd with horn and 


hollos. If any of the young whelps truſt more to their own 


ſcents than to the reſt of the pack, and are, in conſequence of 
this, thrown behind, and after this work out the default by 


their own noſes, and come to hunt juſt and true, they muſt, 
in this caſe, have all manner of encouragement and aſſiſtance, 
and be left to work it out at their own pace; for ſuch dogs 


as theſe can never prove bad ones, if they are not ſpoiled by 


the over haſtineſs and indiſcretion of their maſters. A little 
N in the huntſman, and their own experience, will ſoon 


ring theſe to be the leaders of the pack. 


o 


When the hare. is killed, the dogs muſt not be allowed to break 


her up, but they muſt be beaten off, and ſhe is to be ſkinn'd 
and cut to pieces by the huntſman, and the young hounds 
muſt be rewarded with the pieces. 


Some are of opinion, that the beſt way to enter young hounds 


is to take a live hair,, and trail her upon the ground, ſome- 
times one way, and ſometimes andther, and then to draw her 
off to a convenient diſtance, and hide her, that the dogs, 
taking the ſcent, 2 all the traces through which ſhe 


diſpoſition of his hounds, in finding out the game; for fome 
hounds are of that temper, 89 — Nive found the 


only wag their or the hinder part of their bodies. is 


difference of natural diſpoſition the huntſman is particularly to 
obſerve in the young and newly enter d otherwiſe he 
will never 3 nor ever be able to hunt them to 
any credit or advantage. ö 


Some hounds cannot keep the ſcent when they have it, but 


wander up and down, and hunt counter, taking up any falſe 
ſcent; and there are others which cannot Eb b 
ſcent or foot, but only im the ſight of the game. This 
make very uncertain. work of the chace, if a whole pack 
were ſuch ; but where, it is only a few, the reſt ſet them 
right. do AA i ore era a ago | 
For entering the hound at hart or bugk, he ſhould be in the 
prime of or then he. cannot. {t; 171 or, hold the 
chaſe ſo long. The foreſt pitched. upan ſhould have all the 
relays at equal diſtances, as nearly mag, oe |. bat then the 
young h ſhould-always have. N unch to 
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5 ways wo do this while the lech 1s hot, Aae very good | gin ben once a of th angel t6 which the By... 
- method hounds at the buck, 6 Woke on; it the | are Boe ym found affixed to en 
tolls, or Led ove of bis lp n | th ther ati poſes Theſe fragments arealwajs cy * 
from ru — either very ſwiſt, or very far; then let h of ſmall flakes}! of a' convex or concave figure, laid in 
Jooſe, and firt let a blood-hound trace = /efeature, then Jet | imbricated mitiner over one another,” The Germans dil ch. 
dent dll the young hounds, and when they" have run down | bodies tmodioh y" but they are over ſo Apen, hat chere 
te animal, reward them with the neck. be no very probable conjecture founded on them, as * 
Some enter theit hounds within a toil, but this is a bad || nature of the body they have delonged to. Among the tr . 
way, ſor the hart + A this caſe, always in ſight, and chitz;' and modioſi, there is alſo tiot unfrequently found, * 
4. ot — to Paſs an end, 1 E "number of mo — 2 4 — oj 2 2 1 the NN ; this is a fi. 
turn 18 18 V ifferent aces nYs parry, or r mt uctu 
meet with b when they find a hart — in the | has once filled up the cavity of one of theſe boli, ad b. 


common way, ftrait forward, and out of ſight, rel yill k ſince that time, been left 8 the outer ſubſtance of the 
leave the chace, as unlike that by which t — taught. Ent: ochus, having been deſtr wagen or worn away: This is ex- 
It is obſerved, that whatever animal the ds are intended actly the ſame fort of foil} the Ainty ck; and other 
to be employed in hunting, it muſt always be that animal that þ caſts of ſtone, made in the cavities of ſhells, ſince periſh'g, 
they are enter'd at; for it is found; that they are always | This might ſometimes be eaſily miſtaken for a very different 
Ae moſt ns ef chat, whoſe deln they were firſt | body from what it really is; but, 


at other times, it carries 

\yewardedt with more traces of its original figure, t the rounded parts of the ſe- 
ENTRAVES, Emtrations, in the maieds; Se Locks, ag veral joints of the Entrochus being only worn away, 

ENTREPAS, in the 2 is a broken pace, or going, pfo- | The entrocho aſteriæ, as they are called, are ſometime; 

perly a broken able, -is neither walk nor trot, but has | plain Entrochi, with faintly ſtellate ends; but, at others, 


ſomewhat of an am ble. I his is the pace; or gait, of fuch | they have ſuch elegant ſtarry cavities and marks, with ſuch 

horſes as have no reins or biicks, and gy be er their 3 preciſe and determinate angles, that they ſeem only to be 

or of ſuch as are ſpoiled in their limbs. eriæ, ſurrounded by ſome foreign matter at every joint, and 
ENTRICHOMA, in anatomy, the name 'of the outer edge of by that, ſhaped into roundneſs. 


the eyelid, on which the hairs grow. e meet with the Entrochi of all the ſizes, from that of 2 
ENTRING a Ship, in the ſea language, the tand with board- pin's head to a fingers 8 length, and the thickneſs of ones mid- 
ing her. See the article BoARDIN G. dle finger. They are, in ſome places, found looſe _ 


Etats Ladder, in a ſhip, is of two ſorts; one is uſed by | ploughed lands, in others they are lodged in great 
the ſhips fides, in, a harbour, or jn fair weather, for perſons tities in the ſtrata of clay, and ve 41 in ſtones of diffe — 
to go in and out of the ſhip ; ; the other is made of ropes, with kinds,: and different hardnefs. Derbyſhire marble is ex- 
mall faves for ſteps, and is hung out of the - galley to enter | tremely fall of them, and owes its ＋ 5 when poliſhed, 
into the boat, or to cop aboard the ſhip from thence, when principally to them. Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. p 653- 
 the-ſea tuns ſo high, that they dare not bring the boat to the] Some of the Yorkſhire Entrochi are ſwelled or tumid in the 


ſhip's fide, for fea of flaying her. middle; and go off tapering to each end, and ſome others 
ENTR1NG Ports, in a ſhip. See Pox Ts. f refemble the lapides judaici. Theſe, however, are tru2 Eu- 
ExTRING Ropes, in a ſhip. | Sec Ror Es. trachi: They are jointed in the fame manner with the rel, 
ENTR S, in natural hiffory, the name of agenusof | 5s, and coals d a ſmall ſtalk, or pedicle, formed of three or 


of a v lar figure and ſtructure, ſup poſed, by many au- | four joints, and on this an oval body is. placed, broken of 
wy de lapides ui gener is, and ones in their Lies at both ends. Some of theſe _ all been the natural fum- 
tate. They are, however, in reality, the foſſile remains of | wits, or faſtigia of the bodies, for they have a_little jointed 
| ſome-marine animal, probably either of the echinis, or of the | button on the top, hollow, wa eeming to have been di- 
ar- fiſh kind, filled like the foffle ſpecies of the echini; with | vided, or broken off from any thing elle. Phil. Tral, 
à plated ſpar. Our imperfe& an in the animal hiftory | Ne, 100. 
has not yet been able to aſcertain to what creature they really | The hotlows of the Entrochi are uſually filled up with earthy 
belong; ; but their analogy with the other animal remains, or ſtony matter, but fometimes with another ſmaller Ent- 
found in the foſſile world, plainly evince, that they are of that chus, ſo that they reſemble a pair of ſcrews, one nicely fited 
origin. * are cylindric columns, uſually about a inch in] into the other, and the one making a ſort of — to the other, 
length, and are made up of a number of round joints, like ſo | and having gone regularly, through its. whole 
many fmall wheels, or ſegments of cylindery. Theſe joints, The £Entrech; poſſeſs all the medical virtues of other ſparry 
when found ſeparate, and natually looſe, as they ſometimes — See SPAR, BELEMNITES, OgTRACITES 
are, are called trochite. They are all frriated, from the cen- 
ter to the circumference, and have à cavity in their middle, 55 in natural hi d the name given, 
which'is ſometimes found emp but more frequently filled | by authors, to a iar kind of Entrgchus, differing from 
up with various matter, of che nature of the ſtratum, in] the common Kind, in having a ſtellar cavity, inſtead of 2 
which they have lam, or of other of the native foffile ſub- | round one, in its center. 885 Ex rR Ohl. 
ſtances: ENnTROCHUS Hyramidalis, à name given, by ſom e of the 
The Entrochi are comp ofed of the Carrie fort of plated ſpar writers in natural hiſtory, to the ortho-ceratites, or tubulus 
with the aſteriz, and t ſpines and ſhells of the foflile echipi ; | marinus concameratus, a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, not known to 
and this is in theſe uſually of. a bluiſh grey. colour, and. very] us in its recent ſtate, but very common in the ſtones brought 
| bright and gloſſy, whepe' freſh broken. are ſubſect to] over from Sweden for pavements. Klein. de Tubul. Mari. 
accidental injuries, like the other extraneous foffiles, which | p. 7. See TuBuLbs Concameratus, _ ' 
haye been formed in; animal moulds, and are frequently met Ex x RoCHnUs Rameſus, in natural hiſtory, ne name of 1 
3 r yrs ked. Their joints are not all of | foſfile body, the ſeveral parts of which nk the entrochi; 
| ame ſize, e. ſame ſpecies ; büt, in the fame | but as they are joined together in this body, when 5 
. ſore 1 Hel out much more, are much they ſhew themſelves in their pr 8285 ht, and a 
| 4 e than the feſt. The mid cayi of the Eutrochi are] them, in this ſtate, is ſufficient to explode 
n 


0 . 
DR or certain in maß ; they are, in ſome ſpecies, | by ſome perſons, of the rden W 1 xl me 
fealy in Others near} Mas " but Ro exactly of. that I, as 152 have pleaſed, ta call chem, ro plants 
yy F and a app: pentanigul: REA of ſtellate 3 Seu ones been a ella marina 1 4 a far 5 
res of other n e emble e ſhape, of ſting of twenty rays, at 5 Nr 
N th aſteriæ. Ree TAO manner of mere * theſe has been The 4 
In many of the e ight tnafiteMon of a ſtaf is] of a ns 4 8 e and from 880 Fin Rave ariſen he 
ſeen . h fide the e © Bir of this kind 3 are rays. Tb ty, have been divaricated, F 
angle, by (6 IN under the name of En rich into two, ſo'as to l ten in the ſecond prog” 
et- Er 6 Kat the Jaints' of Ease 7 are} ſion, and each of theſe laſt being again divaricated into uo 
| finvoth, and and ſimple; But ſometimes there | at its extremity, the third and rogretfion-is of tw 


appear „the rudi I appendages, or All 1 l call diſtin — in foffile when fer. 
e es, 81 e he elmere ECTS n 2 88 Hate ber te wh Bur of en 
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Tr e are © ne orig Fg. vident a A not Wund I e gr i . to this fol 
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many 
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65 We . But oe delves ſhe tar | where, it this Eby RE Take Fae Fn * 
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in dower allens in fc,” or for term of life, or of andther?s life 3 
then be: in in ſhall have this writ, provided by Stat. 
of Glouc. 6 Edw. 1. cap. 7. By which it is enacted, that if a 
woman alien her dower-in fee, or for life, the next heir, &c. 
ſhall recover by writ of entry. And the writ may be brought 
againſt the tenant of the freehold of the land, on ſuch aliena- 
tion, during the life of the tenant in dower, c. New Nat. 
Br. 456. "Theſe writs of 2 

the Per, of in the Cui, or Poſt. 


EnTRY ad Communem legem, in law, of Entry, whi 
1 where tenant for term of life, or for term of another's life, 


or by the curteſy, &c, aliens and dies, when he in the rever- | 


Gon ſhall have this writ againſt whomſoever is in poſſeſſion of 
the land. New Nat. Br. 461. ; 3 
ExTay ſine Aſenſu Capituli, in law, a writ of Entry that 
licth where a biſhop, abbot, &c. aliens lands or tenements of 
the church, without the aſſent of the chapter or convent, 
F. N. B. 1 . | 5 a 
ExrRAY ad —— N in law, a writ of Entry 
brought againſt a tenant for years, who holdeth over his term, 
and thereby keeps out the leſſor: And if the huſband and 
wife leaſe the wife's land for years, and the huſband dieth, 
and the tenant holds over his term, the wife may have a writ 
of Entry ad terminum ui præteriit, Sc. But ſhe muſt count 
that ſhe and her huſband leaſed the land, c. Alſo the 
rantee, in reverſion, may have this writ againſt the leſſee, or 
is aſſignee, c. New Nat. Br. 447. 448. Ba 
ENTYPOSIS, in anatomy, the articulation of the ſhoulder 
with the arm. | 1 
ENULZ Radix, Elecampane. See HELENIUM. , 
ENULION, a word uſed by ſome medical writers for the fleſh 
of the gums. | PET 
ENUMERATION, in rhetoric. See SYNATHROISMUS. 
ENUR, a word uſcd, by, ſome of the chemical writers, to ex- 
preſs the occult, or unſeen vapour of water, of which they 
ſuppoſe ſtones to be produced. 8 
ENU RE, in law, ſignifies to take place, or be available ; and 
is as much as to have effect. Thus, for inſtance, a releaſe 
made to tenant for life ſhall enure, and be of force and effect 
to him in the reverſion. Littlet. eg ; 
ENXYLON, a name uſed, by the Greek authors, for a ſpecies 
of worm, or maggot, hatched from the egg of a beetle, and 
having its habitation in wood; which in this ſtate, it erodes 
and burrows into in various directions. The old Greeks 
called it alſo dex and thrips, and uſed the pieces of wood, 
I by it in remarkable figures, as ſeals. See the article 
HRIPS, | | : 
ENYSTRON, a word, uſed by Aiitote, for the ſecond ven- 
tricle, in ruminating quadrupeds, in which the food is elabo- 
rated and concocted. eee de Eh, 
EON, a word uſed, by ſoine anatomical writers, to expreſs the 
whole ambit, or compaſs of the eye. CT ETD 
EPACTHES, Exzax0ns, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated in 
honour of Ceres, named Axdna, from er i. e. grief, in 
memory of her ſorrow, when the had loſt her daughter Pro- 
ſerpine. Port. Archzol. Grac. 1: 2. c. 20. T. I. p. 355 
\EPAGOGION, a. word uſed by Dioſcorides, and ſome, other 
old writers, for the prepuce, ES oe Ws 
EPANADIPLOSIS, Fears, in. thetoric, the fame 
12 what is otherwiſe called "Fpanalepfis. SEC Er AN A- 
G "my n gs IA 
EPANALEPSIS, Eee, in rhetoric, the repetition of the 
fame word in the beginning of one ſentence, and at the End 
r. Thus Vigil, F | 
Ambo florentes ætalibus, Arcades ambo. | 
EPANAPHORA, Erayapoa, in fhetofic, the ſame with Ana- 


ANAS 


pans 
N. . in an inverted order ; thus : 
War brevis aint, ab} mint brevis max. 
ations of the vellels by phlebotomy, 
" OPHALESIS, is medic, at terte fr repeited pf 
ho bs wech, an | 
who had dhe command 
vince. Ho 12 * 
doe or-his is ahd ſtrikin a e ts king | 
- prioles a horſe miſt yerk but 
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4 repetition of the ſume 
Vel, Rhet. I. f. p. 498. 


frequetitly re- 
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EPARITA, in the materia niedica, a name given, by Paracel- 
ſus, to a ſort of fine earthy of a liver colour, ſeemingly the 
fame with the Tokay bole. | 
\EPARMATA, in medicine, are tumours of the glandules, 
| called Parotes, behind the ears. Blancard. 


'EPARSIS, in the medical writings of the antients a word 


| ſometimes applied indifferently to any tumour, but mote 

| 1 End to a parotis, | 

| EPEM E, Ern, in rhetoric, the fame with Parem- 
bole, See PAREMBOLE, | 


EPENCRANIS, a name by which ſome of the old authors, 
articularly Erafiſtratus, have called the cerebellum. 
EPENDYIES, Eure, among the Greeks, a gatment worn 
under the pallium, and above the. interula, or inner coat, 
called in Greek ywJorns, Hafi. Lex. in voc. 
EPERLANUS, in ichthyography, the name uſed, by. moſt au- 
thors, for the common ſmelt. It is claſs d, by the generality 
of writers on theſe ſubjects, among the truttaceous kinds, and 
is acknowledged to have a general external reſemblance to the 
ſalmon. Its characters, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from all 
the reſt of the truttaceous kinds, are, 1. That it is much 
ſmaller than any other. 2. It is longer and ſlenderer, in pro- 
portion to its ſize: And 3. It has a very grateful ſmell, which 
ſome have compared to that of the violet. Some authors 
have hence called it the viola, and othets, particularly-Schone- 
feldt, calls it the ſpirinchus, Millugbly's Hit. Piſce. p. 202. 

EPERON, in natural hiſtory, the ſpur ſhell, ſo called from its 
reſembling, in ſome degree, the rowel of a ſpur. It is a ſpe- 
cics of ſnail, of the round-mouthed kind, or claſs of the coch- 
leæ lunares ; all its volutz are ſurrounded with double rows 
of prickles. See Lunarts CocHLea. 

EPERVIERS, in natural hiſtory, a name given, by the French 
authors, to a claſs of butterflies, which make the ſixth in 
Reaumur's method. They have a way of poizing them- 
ſelves on the wing in the manner of kites, and other birds of 
prey; and always live upon the wing, never ſettling them- 
ſelves upon the flowers they feed upon, but keeping flyin 
with a humming noiſe, like a humble bee, while they thrui 
in their trunk, and ſuck the juices of the lower. Reaumur's 
Hiſt. Inſect. 

EPHATIUM, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called. the ranunculus, or crow-foot. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

EPHEBAUM, E., in antiquity, the place where the 
ephebi, or youth, exerciſed ; or, as ſome ſay, where thoſe 
who deſigned to exetciſe, met, and agreed what kind of ex- 
erciſe they ſhould contend in, and what ſhould be the victor's 

reward. Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 1. c. 8. p. 38. 

EPHEBI, E@»8%, among the Athenians, a deſignation given 
their young men, when they arrived at eighteen years of age; 
at which time they had their names entered in a public re- 

giſter. Pott. Archæol. Græc. 1. 1..c. 9. T. T. p. 48. 

EPHEDRA, in botany, the name of a — of plants, the 
2 of which are theſe. 1. The Ephedra, or anabaſis of 

llonius, called, by ſome, the climbing ſea knot graſs. - 2. 
The great ſea Ephedra, called the ſea grape; or great ſea 
knot graſs. 3. The dwarf ſea Ephedra. 4. The y 
ſhrubby Ephedra, with very narrow and thick ſet leaves. 

by-many of the old writers on 


Tourn. Inſt, p. 663. $ 
EPHEDRA is alſo a name given, 
plants, to the Equiſetum, or horſe-tail, It ſeems only a cor- 
ruption of the Xphydrum of the Greeks, which; was given as 
a name to horſe-tail, becauſe of its growing in watery plac 
Pliny deſcribes, under this name alſo, a plant which, he ſays, 
hangs down in long and naked filaments from the branches of 
trees. This was certainly no other than our uſnea or ha 
tree moſs, which reſembling the horſe-tails/in the 
of the branches, was called by ſome other of its names, and 
—_ though very badly applicable to it. Pliny. 
EPHEL.A.UM, in anatomy, is the place from which the hy 
4 . im, or lower part of the abdomen, to the ſecret parts, 
lancard, in vo. un e I 
EPHELEIS, a word uſed, by the antient Greek phyſicians, 
ſometimes for the cruſt of an ulcer, and ſometimes for a ſmall 
; 3 or bloody fragment, brought up by coughing in an 
bimoptyſiss. in 1001 vat 1 5 
| EPHELIS, a name uſed; by the antient writers on medicine, 
for a . hr ofthe ae, brought on by th ſan, 2nd drying 
| winds; and of the nature of we. call ſun-burning, 
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Epbemera maligna, a mali diary fever, as it generally 
| ed the patient in the ſpace of one day.. 
The ſimple diary fever uſually ſeizes the patient without any 
3 ome» > and immediately is attended with a de- 
of heat of the fleſh, which continues the ſame without 
intermiſſion or exacerbation, till the cloſe, This is uſually 
Not violent, and is always attended with pains; in the 
head, etimes heavy and dull, - ſometimes pulfative and 
very acute. Such perſons as fall into this fever, from 
drinking large draughts of cold liquors while they are hot, as 
is very frequently the caſe, always have a pain in the right 
hypochondrium. The face is red, and inflated in this diſeaſe, 
and there is a laſſitude and wearineſs in all the limbs, the 
ſe is ſtrong and quick, the urine is of a deep orange co- 
— and depoſits a reddiſh ſediment. Junter's Conſp. Med. 
. | |; 
This — uſually goes off in a moderate ſweat, and ſome- 
times, tho' leſs frequently, by a hemorrhage at the noſe. It 
zs ever of ſhort duration, for, if it exceeds the firſt day, it is 
- always terminated, at the utmoſt, on the fourth or fifth. 
There is either very little, or PIE ſleep, during the whole 
time. The patient often never cloſes his eyes at all, or, if he | 
ſleeps a little, is never ſenſible himſelf that he has ſlept. 
The perſons moſt ſubject to this fever, are young men, who 
have much blood, and feed heartily; and ſuch as have had 
any habitual diſcharge of blood ſtopped upon them, whether | 
natural, as in the hamorrhoidal, or menſtrual diſcharges ; or 
artificial, ſuch as frequent bleeding, cupping, and the like. 
And thoſe who have thrown their blood into violent emotions, 
by the too free uſe of ſpirituous liquors, too violent exerciſe, 
unuſual watchings, long ſtay by large fires, a ſudden repreſ- 
n of ſweats by cold water, or by violent paſſions, particu- 
Hartly anger. . $£9103993:19. 1 | 
- Cauſes of it. The principal general cauſes of this fever, 
are a plethoric diſpoſition, and: a commotion of the blood ; 
the accidental ones are a high diet, and ſedentary life, great 
heat of the body, from violent exerciſe, and from the ſun in 
Hot weather; violent. ſweating or heating medicines,' inju- 
diciouſly adminiſter d; and ſudden. chilling of the body when 
much heated. X 85 
Preęnoſtie bi in it. The ſimple Ephemera, when wholly left 
to itſelf, is of no danger, if the perſon be kept warm, and in 
à ſtate of reſt j and all that need be done, in common caſes, to 
aſſiſt nature in it, is the frequent drinking of warm diluting 
liquors. When it is improperly treated, or diſturbed by a 
wrong regimen, it often has worſe conſequences, and, in- 
deed, the doctor often changes this into an inflammatory or 
ſynochal fever, properly ſo called. It is known, that mat- 
ters are properly managed, and that nature is taking her due 
- courſe; if the urine and ſweat are properly excreted. 
| Method of Treatment. | When the, peculiar diſpoſition of the 
blood, or other accidents, render. this feyer worſe than it na- 
turally would be, the proper courſe is to attemperate the vio- 
: lent emotions of the blood with nitrous, and the fixed anti- 
monial medicines, and occaſionally, with the gentle acids, 
ſuch as lemon juice; and the like: And indeed, in all caſes 
of this kind, the frequent uſe of warm and weak liquors, with 
lemon juice among them, is highly to be commended. The 
ftee eruption of the ſweat, by winch: nature attempts to eaſe 
herſelf of the diſeaſe, is to he promoted by the gentle ſudo- 
- - rificks ; nitre; erabs-eyes, and a ſmall quantity of juice of le- 
moins, juſt enough · to ſaturate the Alkali of the crabs-eyes, 
pftove an excellent medicine, to be repeated in ſmall doſes 
2 every three of ſour houts; and toward night, the ſudorificks 
* d be joined to theſe, ſuch as the contrayerva root, or the 
12Hke. And when it is over, there ſhould be given a few doſes 
of ſome geiitle purge, as an infuſion. of rhubard and ſena, or 


the Re. Biseding is unneceſſary in: this fever. Funcker's 


Don Nied p. A e ri 
EPHEMERON, a name given by authors to a ſmall fly, called, 
by us, the day fly. It is an inſect found about the mouths of 


the Rhine, and ſome other rivers in Germany, and ſeems a 
fort of middle ſpecies between the may fly, 
and bred from the Cadew- worm, and the libella, or dragon 
fly. It has four wings, two long, and two ſhort; two ſhort 
Horns, fix legs; and two very long ſtrait hairs, iſſuing from 
che tafl. They are ſeen flying about the ſurface of the water, 
about inidfurnimer; forthree days, and no longer; they eat no- 
ting, and their ofily bulinefs:1$ to drop their eggs on the ſur- 


ace of the water after they have copulated. Theſe eggs, 


. ſinking to the bottom, roduce a ſort of worms, or maggots ; 


' theſe 
remain three years, growing every year about an, inch in 
length. Wiel de worm is come to ita full growth, it riſes 
© to the ſurface of the water, a x a | 
and there iſſues from it this fly, which lays its eggs, and gies 
About fix & clock the fame night 3 fo that the life of the crea- | 


, 


1210 


. ein the y ſtate, is only about twelve. Swammer- 
"am, Hiſt Int | 1 
EPHEMERUM, in botany, the nam 


471 e of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which! are theſe: The flower is of the Hliaceous 
e poſed ot three petalo, and ſtands, on a three- 

lea d oy 0 


flowers. 2. The. Virginian E 


E 


dicious, for good fi 
EPHIPPITES, in natural hiſtory, 


EPHYDOR, E, in antiquity, 


common with us,, 


hollow: theraſcbves cavities in the clay, where they | 


bout ſix clock in the morning, 


| 
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phemerum, enumerated by Mr. Tou 
1555 Virginian en, ” args 
emerum, with large our. 
om 3. The Virginian E emerum, with lar 1 1 
wers. 4. The Virginian Epbemerum, with W _- 
flowers. 5. The Virginian Ephemerum, with ſmaller * 
ple flowers. 6. The & ware Ephemerum, with mile 
white flowers. 45 _The Virginian Ephemerum, with bl 15 
white flowers. 8. The Virginian Epbemerum, with —— 
and violet coloured flowers. pF he American Epheme * 
with cannacorus leaves. 10. Indian Ephemerum no 
Rs, ee e ms «ov 

„in the medical writings of the atitients « 
uſed to expreſs a ſweat, n flight, 2 rey 
and, at others, a ſymptomatick one, appearing only on * 
head, neck, and breaſt. Theſe are both bad ſymptoms ii 
many diſeaſes, tho? they are often miſtaken, by the "hy 
and forwarded by hot medicines * 

e patient. See SWEAT | 


| and OWE AT- 
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given, by authors, to a ſort of ſoft ſtone, wit 

ions, which give it the figure of a ſaddle, 8c 


The ſpacies of 
are theſe: 1. 


the deſtruction of 
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fone, à name 
Ita certain depreſ- 
See Hiyrugfr Es. 
8 1 an officer in the Athenian 
courts of juſtice, who was to provide the plaintiff and defen- 
dant with equal water hour-glaſſes. When the glaſs was run 
out, ny were not permitted to ſpeak any farther ; and there- 
fore we nd them very careful not to loſe or miſpend one 4 
of their water. Whilſt the laws, quoted by them, were by 
citing, or if any other buſineſs happened to intervene. the 
ve order that the glaſs ſhould be ſtopped. . Pott. Arche 
nec. I. 1. c. 21. T. F. p. 118. 
EPHVY DRUM. E@vgp%, in botany, a name given, by ſome of the 
Greek writers, to the plant now called equiſetum, or harſe- tal. 
It would have been well for the world, if the authors of anti. 
quity would have confined themſelves to ſome one name, in 
regard to each plant they have deſcribed to us, firice we then 
ſhould have had the advantage of all the knowledge they have 
left behind them; but, as it is, they call the ſame plant by ſ 
many names, and ſome of theſe often ſynonimous to other plants 
alſo, that it is not eaſy to ſay, of which they meant to ſpeak. 
We have no other plant, mentioned in them, under the name 
of Ephydrum, but the horſetail ; 'and: if they would thercfore 
have confined themſelves to this name, for this plant, we 


#83 Ihe 


raſs 
Porſetal, for its agglutinating quality, and for the multitude 


Deophraſtus. | 4 
Pliny has miſtaken the meaning of the authors be takes ti 
accounts from, on this occaſion, and gives the character df 
the horſetail and knot-graſs, two as different plants as wel 
can be, in the ſame deſcription ; and conſequently that ce. 
ſeription can ſuit with no plant at all. Dioſcorides ſeems alo 
to have fallen into the ſame error, fn regard to the comme! 
name ſymphytum, which was given to this plant, and to 
comfry and elecampane ; he recommends the horſetail in di 
ficulties of breathing,” and ſeems to mean the elecampane, nut 
the horſetail ; though in the manner in which the pally 
ſtands, it can only be conſtrued of the horſetail. This plan, 
the comfry, and the elecampane, all were found to agter u 
the quality of agglutination, whence they had their name d 
ſymphytum; but their other virtues are ſo very different, that 
e perſon who ſhould give one for the other, would run 99 


0 * 


a very * error. p 
EPIALOS, in the medical writings of the antients, the name 
a fever, in which the patient under a preterm 


' internal heat, while he at the ſame time ſhivers with * 
has, by ſome, been called the ſhivering fever; and the ke 
mans named it guercera. Galen ſays it proceeds from a pu 

fy'd acrid phlegm. The word is, by ſome, alſo applied x 
any gentle fever, or feveriſh complaint, and, by on 
the cold or ſhivering fit preceding a fever. Hippocrat® 
aby this name that 3 Which attends young wos 

whoſe menſes are ſtopped by taking cold, or other acciden®, | 
EPIBA TE, Eanfala', among the Greeks, marine u 

diers who ſerved on board the ſhips of war. 122 
armed in the ſame manner as the land forces, only 283 
4 ew wore full or heavy armour. Pott. Archæcl· 
2. p. 140. 1 | SHIT OIO. 5.1: 
EPICALYMMA, a word uſed by ſome of the ment” 
| ſhell-iſh, and not well underſtood. by their gw. 
Axiſtotle has the word in his treatiſe of FP, 
very good explication of its meaning. He fays that A 

einum, the p and all the firomboide ſhelb "Rt 1, 
orifice of th* 


* 
. _— . 


cup 
451 22332 Ae 1. | 
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bo itil fimally becomes an oblong, fruit, di- 


of covering with which they ſtop up the ori 
a I ; | 


E HF 


and that under this is placed the tongue of the crea- 
Ar 1 otle, 4 
AN this, that the author meant by the epicalym- 
ma, that ſmall oval ſhelly ſubſtance, placed at che head of the 
kh, which we call the operculum, and with which it ſhuts 
up the mouth of the ſhell, when it retires into it, This oper- 
culum may. be at any time ſeen in the common wilk, while 
freſh. js this is the original author who uſed the word, we 
are always to underſtand the operculum to be meant by it, if 
the author, who uſes it himſelf, knew what was its true 
ſenſe. 9 | ; 
EPICAUMA, in medicine, a cruſty -ulcer that ſometimes 
ha to the black of the eye, a Ft 
EPICHIROTONIA, among the Athenians, It was ordained by 
Solon, that once every year the laws ſhould be carefully re- 
viſed, and examined ; and if any of them were found unſuita- 
ble to the preſent ſtate of affairs, they ſhould be repealed : 
This was called $T4X1pclona rer roa, from the manner of 
ging their ſuffrages, by holding up their hands, See a farther 
account of this cuſtom in Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 1. c. 26. 
T. 1. p. 142. | 
EPICHO DIS. in anatomy, a name given, by ſome, to the 
meſentery. a | 
EPICLEROS, E-, among the Athenians, a daughter 
that had no brothers, and therefore inherited her father's 
whole eſtate, Pott. Archæol. Grac, I. 1. c. 24. T. 1. 


«1277 ; 
EPICRANIUM, in anatomy, a name given, by Albinus, to 
the fleſhy covering of the head, divided by authors into ſeve- 
ral different muſcles. The head is covered with a thin coat ; 
the hinder parts of this coat are called the occipital muſcles, 
and the forepart the frontal muſcles. | 
EPICRASIS, in medicine, is a gradual evacuation of ill hu- 
mours in the blood. 
EPICRISIS, EIA, in rhetoric, a clear and brief declara- 
tion of the ſpeaker's judgment, concerning the ſubject in hand: 
Thus, ego fic flatuo, in opt imo imperatore quatuor has res 
ineſſe oportere, &c. Voſſ. Rhet. I. 6. p. 495. 
EPIC VEM A, a word uſed, by Hippocrates, to fignify a foetus, 
or a falſe conception, or mole coming on after the conception 
_ of a former or regular foetus. - 
EPIDAURIA, Ewidavpia, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated by 
. the Athenians, in honour of &Eſculapius. Hef. Lex. in 
4 | | 
EPIDELOS, a word uſed, by Hi ; for a youth in the 
time of his growth, from the age of ſeven to that of fourteen, 
The ſame author alſo uſes it in a very different ſenſe, expreſ- 
| 15 if the obſervable days in a diſeaſe, ſuch as the fourth, 
th, and eleventh, which indicate what ſort of criſis is to 


be reaſonably expected on the great critical day, | 
EPIDEMIA,? Ehn, in — x: Sx feſtivals, and 


times of rejoicing, when a friend, or a relation, had returned 
a journey. Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 2. C. 20. T. 1. 

. 394 q {2 YL 

Tiba Apollinis, a Delphian feſtival, in memory of a 


; 17 of Apollo. Potter, loc. cit. | , 
IDENDRA in natural hiſtory, a word uſed by Sir Hans | 


Sloan, and ſome authors beſide, to expreſs thoſe plants which 
grow upon others, ſuch as the miſletoe, which grows — 
* apple-trees, &c. Theſe are more commonly diſtin- 
HBA the name of paraſitical plants. N 
ICASIA, Emtixacia, among the Athenians—Daughters 
anheriting their parents eſtate, were obliged to marry their 
f neareſt relation; which gave occaſion to perſons of the ſame 
: kamily to "fp with one another, each pretending to be 
. more nearly ied to the heireſs, than the reſt, The ſuit was 
allied f. Mac Fun, and the virgin, about whom the relations 


uelted, eh.. Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 1. e. 24. 


ö Ap. . 2 3 ae F 4 10. aldec 
EIDROMUY in the antient ſhipping, a fail near the; ſtern, 
in 


* 


Medicine, to enpreſs the uppen part of the buttock... - ' 
EPIGONAT I, a name, given, by ſame-- 
GGS err. ig ond ol ho ont eb 
2 NION, zee, 4 mulicsl inſtrument amomꝑg the an- 
ents, with forty ſtrings. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. Vol. 5. 


167. IE Ps. TH | 
EPIGRAPaps, renate, among the Athenians, | officers | 


* rated all thoſe. of whom taxes.amd contributions were re- 


ding to every man's ability, kept the public ac- 
2 dach were behind - hand with their 
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P of opiates;\ in caſes 
of | 
EPI c e wreak perſons. Tb, Cautcl, Pact $. f 


t 

| MIC way che largeſt but one in the ſhip, Pitiſe, Lex Ant. 
in Red 27 A i M06 14 DOTIBOLAN to | 

EPIGLOUTIS, a word uſed,. by ſore of. the old writers in | 


* 


| 
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EPIMEDIUM, Barrenwert, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of plants, the of which 
are theſe: The cup is a four-leav'd perianthium, the leaves of 
which are oval, obtuſe, hollow, and ſet wide open; they are 
ſmall, and are not placed alternately, under the petals of the 
flower, but one immediately under each. Theſe fall with 
the flower. The flower is compoſed of four of an ob- 
tuſe oval form, ſomewhat hollowed, and ſpread open. It has 
alſo four nectaria, formed like ſo many ſmall cups; theſe are 
obtuſe at the bottom, and of the breadth of the petals on 
which lean. They are affixed to the receptacle at their 
rims, ſtamina are four pointed filaments, applied cloſe 
to the ſtyle; the antherz are oblong, ere, and contain 
each two cells, they are bivalve and fplit longitudinally. The 

men of the piſtillum is long, the ſtyle ſhorter, reach- 
ing to the length of the ſtamina; the ſtigma is ſimple. The 
fruit is an oblong, pointed pod, compoſed of one cell, but 
divided by two valves; the ſeeds are very numerous and ob- 
long. Linneus, Genera Plant. p. 47. | 
There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, which is 
thus characterized by Tournefort : The flowers conſiſt of four 
leaves, diſpoſed in form of a croſs; theſe are all tubulated. 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and, at length, becomes a 
pod unicapſular, and compoſed of two valves. Tourn, Inſt. 


232. 

EPIMELIS, a name given, by the old writers in medicine, to 
a ſpeties of medlar, or, as ſome will have it, to a kind of 
ſummer apple. 

EPIMETRON, in antiquity, an allowance given the tax- 

| gatherers in the Roman provinces, over and above the juſt 

uantity of wine or grain they were obliged to furniſh. The 

pimetron, or over-meaſure, in different provinces; was dif- 
ferent, being always greater in thoſe that were remote, than 
in the nearer provinces. The different kinds of things 
wherein it was given, made likewiſe a difference in the quan- 
tity allowed. The reaſon of allowing an Epimetron, or over- 
meaſure, was to make good the leakage of the wine, and 
waſte of grain, that would neceſſarily happen by tranſporting 
it to Rome. Pitiſc. in voc. | 
The provinces whoſe taxes were converted into money, and 
paid in ſpecie, were free from the Epimetron. Id. ibid: 

EPIMORIOs, an epithet given, by Galen, to certain differences 
in the pulſes, with reſpect to their inequality as to the time 
of their beating. All times, rythms, or modulations of the 
pulſe, | according to number, conſiſt, he obſerves, of equal, 
or unequal proportions. Of equal, when the time of the 

diſtention is equal to that of contraction; and of unequal, 
when the one of theſe exceeds the other; and this inequality 
may be from certain or uncertain exceſſes The certain ex- 
es may be either in multiple proportion, or as number to 
number, which is the epimorion. K 20 | : 
mah; a name given, by ſome anatomiſts, to the pate! 
or knee-pan. . [1 

EPIMY THION, End., in rhetoric. See FaBLE, Cel. 

OS in the old writers of —.— a ' uſed 

to denote a fart of unequal pulſe, beating differently in the 

different parts of the ſame artery; as wr it riſes tron 

againſt the two middle fingers of the phyſician who feels 
and weaker at the extreams ; this ſort of pulſe is deſcribed by 

Galen as common to hectic patients, and is called alſo perine- 

EPINEPHELOS, in the writings of the antient phyſicians, a 
term uſed to „ cloudy matter ſeen floating in tlie 
urine in fevers, &. F | 

EPINEUX des Lombes, in anatomy, a name given by Winſlow 
and ſome other of the French authors; t6 certain ſmall nf. 
cles of the loins, not mentioned by the old anatomiſts; but 

3 L inter ſpinalis lumborum. Nl 

| „in the writings of the antient phyſicians, a term 
uſed to expreſs a ſoft of malignant vuſtule, which commonly 
breaks out in the night. It is uſually of about the bignels' of 

a large pea, and is ſometimes white, ſometimes black, ac- 

cording to the nature of the humour it contains, and always 

has a violent iaflammatioh all round it, when it is opened 
there is an efflux of ſanies, and a mucous exulceration is'fou 

within; it is attended with violent and uſually breaks 

out in the N of the body. This i the account Cel- 

ſi givrs of the Epingrtis ; but Paulus and Actius underſtand 

it rather to be a puſtule, which gives no grent pain 33 

but is very troubleſome in the night. Both accounts, | 
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IP ACTIS,; in botarly, a name uſed, by ſome,.. e hills 
borine, or wild, or baſtard black 1: Sr anger ene" wrtanr 


| uſes the ſame word as the name of the herniaria, or ruptiire- 
| FOR FS pe 1 


wort. Ger — I ad. 2y: nr Horde ont boat 
EPIPEDOMETR „ in mathematics; "the | 
28 rag e po f . DAH 
] „In botany, a name given, by Theophraſtus and 
eful, - ©: Ariſtotle, to a plant, ſuppoſed |; r gs the fame with 
_ the. empetrum \ Dioſcorides. : 1s great reaſori to 
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_ fame plant; and whether, if thay arieaw two dilfetent planb 
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vorides. Theophraſtus ſays, that bis Epipetren never flowers; 
and Ariſtotle that his Epipetron grows on rocky places, 
and continues to grow after it is taken up, as the orpin and 


ſome other plants will do. VIDE 
Erirzraon, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the epimedium, or barrenwort. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
EPIPHANOMENA, in the writings 
a term uſed to ſuch of the ſym : 
| —_— did not uſuall = «gon ain time that the diſeaſe was 
Actually formed, o epiginomena. - 
EPIPHANIA, a word uſed,” by fome of the antient phyſicians, 


to expreſs the external habit of the body. Galen has the word | 


EPIPHEOS, in botany, the name given by the antients to the 
dodder, or cuſcuta, which upon the ſhrub 7 fo wr 
This was the ſtæbe of the modern Greeks, deſcribed 
. by Honorius Bellus. It was a cuſtom, among the old writers, 
to name the cuſcuta, or dodder, from the plant it was found 
ing u as they ſuppo 
Fa e of — thus that which grew upon thyme 
was called epithymum, and that upon the nettle, epiurnca, 
and that upon epilinum, ſo of many others. 
The ſhrub was alſo called ſtæbe by Dioſcorides and 
Theophraſtus ; and hence this dodder was ſometimes called 
epiſtzzbe. The epiſtzbe and epipheos were therefore evi- 
dently the ſame thing ; but there is yet another e often 
given to it, which has occaſioned a 2 fuſion 
among the antients themſelves; ſome, i of epipheos, 
have called it hippopheos, perhaps by a mere corruption of 
the word, perhaps by deſign, as expreſſing its riding on the 
phbeos, as on a horſe. 
curs in a different ſenſe, Theophraſtus, and others of the 
beſt writers, uſing it as nearly ſynonymous with the word 


but only expreſſing the plants | 


— has mentioned the hi and ſtæbe as the 
other antient Greeks have, but tho? they have all made theſe 
ſynonymous names exprefling the fame plant, he mentions 
— rr and ſeems to look upon 
them as having no alliance in their nature and virtues one 
wich another. ſteebe he gives, in one place, as an aſtrin- 
gent, and in another he mentions the hippopheos, or, as he 
-- calls it, the hippophats, as a purge good to carry off redun- 
- - dant bile. The commentators have been ſtrangely perplexed 
to reconcile theſe; paſſages, as the ſtæbe of all the antient 
LEAN ISINEGS veaber<s the pheos and the hi 
pheos; and Galen, Neophytus, and Heſichius, with 
other commentators of note, render both pheos and hippopheos 


by the word ſtæbe. But the caſe ſeems to have been, that 


Dioſcorides means both theſe plants by the word ſtæbe, and 

that his hi „ which he has ſeparated from that plant, 

and to which he has given ſuch different virtues, is the epi- 

2 1 or cuſcuta, growing upon the pheos or ſtæbe. 
PIST ZBE 


o- 


EPIPHLEBOS, in the writings of the old phyſicians, a term | 


uſed to denote ſuch perſons as were lean, and of a hot tem- 
and whoſe veins, for that reaſon, appeared uſually 
&c. | 


— turgid and prominent, in the 
6 ng; herbs which bear their ſeed on the back part of their 
leaves. See CAPILLARY. . | | 
EPIPLOCE, Er,, in rhetoric, the ſame with Climax. 
See CLimax, Cycl. | x 
EPIPOROMA, a word uſed, by Hippocrates, and the other 
old writers, for a callous concretion happening at, and mo- 
EPISARCIDIUM, à name given, by many of the old authors, 
tq an anaſarca. See ANASARCA, 


EPI CENIUM, Ee in antiquity, a place upon the top | 


of the theatre, where all the machines for moving the ſcenes 
were kept. Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 1. c. 8. p. 42. 
EPPISCEPSIS, Emoxri;, in antiquity, an action brough 
prove the Diamartyria, or proteſtation that the perſon de- 
Ccaſed had left an heir, to be falſe and groundleſs. Petter, 
Archæol. Grac. I. 1. c. 24. T. 1. p. 128. 
EPISCIRA, Emoxiga, in antiquity; a feſtival celebrated at 
Scira in Attica, in honour of Ceres and Proſerpine. Porter, 
.'- Archzol..Grec. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 395. 
EPISCION, a name given, by the old GRe writers, tothe pubes. 
PISCIROSIS, Earoniguors, the fame with Epi ſcira. 
ISCOPALES Fakvulz, called alſo, by ſome, valvulæ mi- 
- | trales ; two valves in the 
EPISCOPALIA. (Cel). Theſe cuſtomary its ha 
Jet, ) — | | ymients have 
been otherwiſe alles Ou Epiſcopale ; and — by 
ſe oa eur "y 


2 to es and chapels of the $ 
Mendaton, which were cxemge frm. eptopel Jardhanx 


and is properly | 
| : that the fanguiferous veſſels 
y\paſe more-ſecutely.;Blancard: (7 13 121 | 
& s Tor * 4 | 


of the antient phyſicians, | 


„in certain diſ- þ 


ſed that it in ſome degree partook | 


The word hippopheos very often oc- | 


the 


OSPERMOUS Plants, are the fame with the ca- 


t to 


vein, which prevent the 


EPIS TERRE, in otany, a name given to the cuſcuta, or 400 
N found growing on the plant ſtæbe of the antient Greek 
that is, their pheos, or hippopheos, as the dodder prowine 
thyme is called epi Amn ne l. Bon 
yme is c epithymum, and that on flax epilinum. Ie 
well if this cuſcuta had no other name, for great confuſion hv 
ariſen from its being alſo called epipheos, or, as ſome Write it 
hippopheos, making it the ſame word with the name of the 
larger pheos. This has even led Dioſcorides into an en 
who has deſcribed, probably, from ſome other author * 
* under the name of hippopheos, not diſtinguiſhi it 
to be only cuſcuta growing on this plant, and has hh 1 
virtues welt enough agreeing indeed with cuſcuta, but not £ 
all with the hippopheos, as moſt authors underſtand chat 
word, that is, the larger pheos. Himſelf alſo appears to have 
underſtood the thing he was deſcribing, not as what it real 
was, but as the ſhrub itfelf; but this may be the laß wont. 
at, when we recollect that the ſame author, in his account of 
that common kind of cuſcuta, called epithymum, did not know 
what it was, but took it for a more than ordinary ſtout and 
hardy thyme, approaching to the nature of the th mbra, ſo 
his own words expreſs it, not at all underſtanding that it wx 
a ſeparate plant, which poſſeſſed none of the qualities of 
thyme, nor was any more of its nature, than the moſs is of 
the nature of the oak, beech, or other tree, on which f 
chances to grow. | 
EPIST APHILINS, in anatomy, a name given by Win- 
flow, and other of the French writers, to a muſcle called, b 
Morgagni, the columellæ muſculus teres, and the azygd 
uvulæ, which laſt name has been continued to it by moſt au- 
thors. Douglas calls it the palatoſtaphilinus ; and ſome of 
the French, the muſcle de la luette. 
EPISTTITES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, de- 
| ſcribed by the writers of the middle ages, as being of a beau. 
| ful red, and ſhining very elegantly. It was renowned for its 
mary magical virtues, according to the idle tradition of thok: 
times ; they faid it drove away all noxious animals, and keyt 
— rom the place where any one was who had it about 
Im. . * . « . : l , 
EPISTOLARES, among the Romans, undersſecretaries to the 
magiſter ſerinii W or ſecretary, who wrote the 
emperor's letters. They were thirty- ſout in number. Danet, 
See MAGIs TEX. | = 
EPISTOMIA, in anatomy, are the utmoſt gapings and mect- 
ings of veſſels. 3 WINE. 
EPISTROPHE, Ewirgop4, in rhetoric, a figure wherein that 


' which s of one thing, is ſtrongly affirmed of another. 
Thus, Are they Hebrews ? fo am J. Are thiy Iſraelitrs;? o 


am I. Ars they the ſeed of Abraham ? ſo am I, &. Fe. 
EPITHEM (Cycl.)—There are, principally; three ins 
theſe external applications, the liquid, the ſolid, and the ſoft 
or pultice kind, (ATP e 
The liquid epithems are fometimes conſiderably thick ; bit 
when they are intended to penetrate deep, they are much bet: 
ter if very thin and fluid. And as the part to which the Ef: 
them is immediately applied, is not what it 9 1 Nam 
to act upon, but ſomewhat lying deep within, the Epithem i 
tended for this purpoſe ſhould confiſt of the moſt penetrating 
ingredients; for which reaſon aſtringents and inſpiſſating teme: 
dies can be of no uſe in this form; ſinee they cannot be ab- 
ſorbed ſo deep, and indeed prevent their own ingreſs, by 
bracing up: the mouths of the pores, Hot wine ant 
ſometimes uſed as an Epithem ; and frequently ſuch 2 
as are not to be fafely taken inwardly, Foc as highly . 
ſpirits, preparations of lead, henbane, mandrake, and 
iſonous plants, and the like. But we are carefully to temen? 
ber, in regard to theſe, that the pores are capable of ablo 
ing them, and ought therefore to know the effects the) 1 
capable of producing, when thus abſorbed in ſhe boch. Ch 
to the vehicles of liquid Zpitbems, they are v * -agh 
as linen or woollen-cloaths, ſilk, ſtupes, toaſte- ' bread, cn 
of untoaſted bread, the dry Epithems, or bags, and fomern 
| the bot liquor is tied up in a bladder, and that only 39" 
to the part. When a great quantity of the liquor 5 © 
uſed, flannel ſtupes do beſt ;- but, when the heat is to be 
retained, and only the finer particles of the liquor 
then the bladder preſerves. and retains beyond al 
means- * di 4k 4e *=4< 2 * zn other 
Epithems are, in ſome caſes, to be applied bot, and in cr: 
cold; when the intention is powerfully to reſolve; penn 


and attract, then thoſe of the hot kind are greatly to be f.. 
ferted ; but heat is injurious to parts conflited by — 


cold, and thoſe that are cold, or, at leaſt, tepid, 5 1 
* uſed. X Spirituous and volatile liquors are alo eaſily 2 all, 
heat, and all ſuch ought therefore to be applied either“ 
e r ts 
The dry Epitbems ate medicated: powders, uſually 7765 
mma cloth, and 2 lied to different parts of the body 110 der 
de e e eee, 
Particles would fall through the cloth; ad fomeume whol 
quid Epithems are added to the dry, to reduce f 1 1. 

wy 0 » fuch as may be ſpread upon cloth, 12 

ier nn n 25 of 
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antie! of wood to mix with their powders, 
21 12 coarſer kind, and cotton in yp 
which finer. Among the dry Epithems is alſo to be ac- 
| S the uſe of a bag of hot fand. This is of ſingular ſer- 
vice where heat is to be retained a long time; and ſometimes 
the liquid Epithems are added to this, its heat being of power 
| to throw them much farther in, than they otherwiſe would 
reach, The bags in which any of theſe dry Epithems are put, 
muſt not be filled hard, but only the matter muſt be lightly 
put in, that gs may remain pliant and ſpungy. Some make 
the bags, for dry Epithems, of ſilk, and ſome of woollen 
cloth; but linen, which has been much worn, is greatly 
preferable on all occaſions. The figure of the bag is to be 
accommodated to the part it is to be applied to, and the in- 
tention it is to anſwer, For the head, it is commonly made 
in the form of a hood ; for the forehead, ſquare; for the 
heart, pyramidal ; for the ſtomach, in form of a ſhield ; for 
the liver, in form of a creſcent ; and for the ſpleen, in ſhape 
of an ox's tongue. When the bags are ſmall, it is ſufficient 
to ſow up the end, when the matter is put in ; but when they 
are large, they muſt be ſewed acroſs in ſeveral places, in the 
manner of quilting, to keep the matter equally diſtributed. 
When they are thus prepared, they are to be applied either 
alone, being firſt warmed, or moiſtened with any proper li- 
or. Pigeons applied to the feet are alſo properly a ſort of 
ithem. My 
2 EerTHEM, Epithema volatile, a form of medi- 
cine preſcribed in the late London pharmacopceia, and or- 
dered to be made of equal weights of common turpentine and 
ſpirit of ſal armoniac. The turpentine is to be kept con- 
tinually ſtirring in a mortar, and the ſpirit gradually dropt 
in, till the whole is reduced to a white maſs. - 
The ſpirit of fal armoniac, uſed in this mixture, muſt not be 
that made in the common way ; with the addition of ick 
lime, but with the alkali ſalt. Pemberton's London Dilp. 


p. 377. 
EPIT tis, in ſurgery, a word uſed, by ſome writers, to ex- 
preſs the reducing, or rectification, of crooked limbs, by 
means of proper inftruments. | 
EPITHRICA IA, Eiben, in 
honour of Apollo. Potter. - © Wo | 
EPITHYME, Epithymum Oel Many of the writers of 
the middle ages have fallen into great errors about this 
plant, deſcribing it in their writings as a kind of thymum, or 
' thyme, different from the common ſpecies, but not at all 
| underſtanding that it was a plant of a wholly different kind, 
and that had no fort of connection with the th other than 


The 
in the Epithems of the 


antiquity, a feſtival in 


ss growing on that plant, as the plant itſelf does on the earth. 


Some have ſuppoſed from this, that they meant an herb 
different from our epithymum, and that though the dod- 
der, or cuſcuta; growing on thyme, be now called epithy- 
mum, yet, in other ages, a peculiar ſpecies of thyme itſelf 
was called by this name. To this it is eaſily anſwered, that 


te virtues of thyme are corroborative, carminative, and 


cordial, and that theſe muſt take place in all ſpecies of 


_ "thyme, one as well as another; and that the virtues of cuſ- 


cuta, or dodder, are cathartic and cholagogue ; and that 
theſe alſo muſt take place in dodder, grow it on what plant it 


Now the authors who deſcribe epithymum as a kind 


af thyme, ſtill give it the virtues of a ,cathartic, and. particu- 


- "ltly a purger of bilious humours, and not one of thoſe of the 


+ | thyme itſelf: It is evident, from hence, that their deſcription 
was bad, and that their epithymum, was the ſame with 
| outs,” tho“ they ſeem never to have ſeen it. It is to be 
obſerved, that, in all theſe falſe deſcriptions, the terms are 
very exactly the ſame. They all ſay it was more hard and 


woody than the common thyme, and approached to 
| the nature of thymbra. This thews that they are all co- 


Died one from another, and the original we can trace up to an 
author, whom it grieves one to- cenſure on ſuch an occaſion, 
no lefs than Dioſcorides being at the head of it. It is evi- 
dent that this author had no L 
* Cuſcuta, or dodder, growing on the ſeveral other. vegetables, 
du which ſome of his predeceſſors had found it, and preſcribed 
u in medicine. The dodder growing on the pheos, . or ſtæbe, 
a prickly ſhrub of Crete, uſed by the fullers, was called, by 
| the old writers, epipheos and epiſtzbe./ Dioſcorides has writ- 
ten it hippopheus, the very name of the larger ſpecies of 
' Pheve, and yet has given it the purging virtues of cuſcuta ; and, 
| =D fame manner, he has deſcribed the epithymum as a kind 
ele Tb OO as well as thoſe of 
er writers; yet he given this alſo its proper virtues, as 
tee, ſaying, that it is a purge and a cholagogue, and thus 
. = proved that he meant our cuſcuta, though he 
it 1n ſo yery improper a manner. 
| PITHYMUM, in medicine. See Dopnrer . 
"FITROCHASMDS, - are, . in. rhetoric, 4 figure 
Verein we ſlightly paſs over ſeveral things of great moment, 
Q 5 only mentioning them. in general. Such is the laying, of 
G. ns, vids, v1. And the following paſlgs of Vir 


now 


: * 
* 


_ any ſuch plant as] 


-more. ſhrubby than the others, and reſembling | 


has deſeribed || 


— — is caſtra tuliſſem, 
Impleſſemque foros flammis, natumgue patremgue 
Cum genere exſtinrem, memet 77 * pſa _— 
of}. Rhet. I. 5. 4. 
EPIZEUXIS, E.. ge, in rhetoric, 1 . 
word is ted, without any others intervening: Thus, age, 
age; adgſle, adefle ; and that of Virgil, nunc, nunt inſurgite 
remis, are inſtances of it. Je. Rhet. 1. 5. p. 292. 
EPNEUMATOSIS, in medicine, the ſame with expiration, 
EPOBOLIA, ErwGoxia, in antiquity, a fine laid n thoſe 
that could not prove the indictment they had brought againſt 
their adverſaries, 
It was ſo called, becauſe they were obliged to pay the fixth 
E. of the value of the thing they contended for, viz. an obo- 
out of every drachm. Some of theſe ſums were depoſited in 
all law-ſuits, a very few excepted, before the trial could 
proceed. Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 1. c. 21. T. 1. 


p. 177. 

EPOCHETEUSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and others of 
the old writers in medicine, to expreſs the derivation of the 
blood, or juices, from one part to another. 

EPODOS, in medicine, a word uſed to expreſs the curing of 
diſeaſes by incantation, 

EPOICODOMESIS, Emwoucodounarc, in rhetoric, is ſometimes 
uſed for what is otherwiſe called Climax. Yofſ. Rhet. I. 5. 
2 204. See CLIMAX, Cycl. 

EPOMIS, in anatomy, a name given, by ſome authors, to a 

muſcle now generally known by the name of the Deltoides, 

See DELTOIDEsS. 


EPOMPHALION, any medicine which purges, on being ap- 

lied to the navel, 

EPOPS, Ee, ih zoology, a name by which ſome of the an- 
tient writers have called the bird we call the upupa, or hoopo, 
Ray's Ornitholog. p. 100. See the article UrUA. 

EPOSILINGA, a word uſed, by ſome of the chemical writers, 
to expreſs the ſcales which fly off from iron, when hammered 
at the ſmith's forge, | | 

EPOTIDES, in the antient ſhip building, two large thick 
pieces of wood on each fide of the prow of a galley, which 
reſembled two ears, whence they had their name. 

The Epotides were chiefly deſigned to ward off the blows of 
the roſtra of the enemies veſſels. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 

EPSOM Salt.—What we now meet with, in the ſhops of che- 
miſts, under this name, is no other than a ſalt made from the 
bittern, or remaining brine after the making of common ſalt : 
But when the world was firſt made acquainted with a purging 
ſalt, under this name, it was truly what its name expreſſed, 
being really made from the purging waters of that place. 
This falt is bitter, and of a ſtrongly purging quality, and, 
when ſuffered to ſhoot freely, and its cryſtals at a due 
diſtance, it always form'd them into ks priſms, with 
four parallellogram planes; by this, and by divers other pro- 
perties, it appeared evidently different from all other falts 
known at that time. It was ſuppoſed to partake of the nature 
of allum, and the waters of the place were called alluminous 
waters; but Dr. Grew has evidently proved the error of that 


; 


opinion; others ſuppoſed this ſalt the ſame thing with the ſak 


of lime, or the nitre of old walls, but this was equally erro- 
neous. The beſt method of taking it was found to be diſ- 
ſolving it in a proper quantity of its own water; by this 
means. the water was made to work both more quickly and 
more effectually; and it proved of great ſervice in diſorders of 
the ſtomach, as want of appetite, and the'like, and- in co- 
lics, diabetes, the ſcurvy, and rheumatiſm, and many other 
chronic diſeaſes. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 216. p. 76. $0 
Mr. Bolduc has given much the fame deſcription of the 

manner of making Ep/om ſalt, as Mr. Brown had done in 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 337. F. 10. and Ne. 378. F. 11; that it 


is the ſalt which cry ſtalizes, after boiling to a due conſiſtence, 
1731 
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| | gore 

water, made ſomewhat. briſk or quick by a few drops of ſpirit 
EPTACTIS, al hif 

in natural hi a name 
| = the aſtrophyte 


the bittern, which is the liquor remaining in the falt-pans, 

after the ſea ſalt is ſeparated. See Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
Ers0M Water —This is a water eaſily imitated by art. 

only diſſolving half an ounce of Ep/om * in a quart of 

of vitriol and oil of tartar, ſo as to ler the alkali prevail. 
Shaw's res. 4 

| 24g by Linkius, and 
ſome other authors, to a ſpecies of ſtar · fiſh, 
kind, , whaſe rays, or branches, at . their, firſt going out from 


the body, are only ſeven in number; but which very ſoon 
ſpiead into more. See STELLA Marina, and AsTR0- 
PHYTRE. .... | $ | wy CS * 
EPULZ, Entertainments, among the anticnts, See Ex x AR- 
rr ee eee e, 
in an er 
mitted to the ſacred Epulz or entertainments, it being un- 
| . to be preſent at them who were not pure and 
TOW, eee e ee 
EPULETIC Medicines, the ſame with Cicatrixamia. Sce 
d G zan onde 
EPULIDES, in ſurgery, certain fleſhy tubercles, or excreſ- 
cences of the bunt: "Theſe are of two kinds, . 


— __— r ̃ ²»— ˙ wü ,, ———— —— . —— —— , TS — — — 


ZI „„ „„ „„ 


would be probably attended with a caries of the bone. The 


„ p- 402. . 
EPULON S, in antiquity, a claſs, or order of prieſts, who 
had the 
EQUANT Circle, in the old aftronomy, a circle deſcribed on 


inequality. ; f 
EQUATED Bodies. On 's ſector there are ſometimes 
. of equated bodies : 


for Dodecahedron, Icoſihedron, Cube, Sphere, Octahedron, 
and Tetrahedron. 


firſt given, apply the fide. of it over in its Ar 


„ N r eee. 


Eier Elem. @Arichmet. & A. geb p. 47 
| — — p. 702.] | - : 

- When, ina cubic Equation, x3 — a x +b =0, aisnegative, 
- /z39b— x7 43, which becomes impoſlible, or imaginary, 


then be the 


band, we may have recourſe to Dr. Halley's univerſal 'me- 
F. xx. Vid. infra. 


Mr. Cotes obſeryeb, in his logometria, p. 29, that the ſolu- 
of a ratio, or of an angle. 
r Edu ATTON.—Des 


An. 356. See alfo Maclaurin's Algebra, p. 228. "ſeq, © 


pon 
* , 
—_ > X : * 
ba angle or of a ratio. % 
* " Y þ , 7 7 k * 
a ® Fa * { Whke rs » Y v 
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mild nature, others painkul, malignant, and indlining to be 


cancerous, Surgeons diſtinguiſh alſo into the larger and 
the ſmaller, and the * and 25 3 
ſupported by a broad, ſometimes by a narrow root. eſe 
excecences ot only form the put, bt hurt the ſpeech 
and maſtication, and are always beſt ſpecdily extirpated. 
When they. grow to a ſmall root, they are beſt extirpated by 
ligature, or tying a thread firmly about the root; but when 
the 200% is bends they are beſt caten. off by cauſtics, as the 
oil of tartar, ſpirit of ſal armoniac, and the like, and when 
theſe mild ones prove jn It is beſt not to have re- 
courſe to ſtronger, but to raiſe the [og ug the — or 
iers, and carefully extirpate it with the „ not cutting 
— che ſo as to uncover the roots of the teeth, which 


blood ſhould be permitted to flow from theſe for ſome time, 
but if the hzmorrhage continues too long, the patient muſt 
waſh his mouth with hot red wine, with allum diſſolved in it, 
repeating it till it ceaſes. And afterwards tincture of 3 
and honey of roſes, ſhould be uſed till the parts are perfect! 
well ; and, if the tubercles ſhould ſprout up again, they ſhould 
be taken down in time by 
See alſo Schelhammer de Epulide. 
t of feaſts, games, and feſtal ſacrifices, 
under their inſpection. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
the center of the Eguant. Its principal uſe is to find the va- 
riation of the firſt 


two li anſwering one another, and called the lines 
- hier ke between the lines of ſolids and 


ies, and are noted with the letters D, I, C, 8, O, T, 


* 
If the ſphere be firſt wen, take its diameter, and apply it 
over in the ſector in the points 8, 8: If any of the bodies be 


the parallels taken from between the points 


dies, ſhall be the fides of thoſe bodies, equal ſeverally to the 
—y ven. 3 Ps | 
EQUAT ON (Cye.)——Cubic EQUATION. The ſecond terms 


a cubic Equation taken away, they may be all 
reduced to this form : x3 ++ ax +b=0. Where 


This rule is commonly aſcribed to Cardan, and from him 
has been called Cerdan's Rule; but it is ſaid by ſome , that 
Tartalea was the inventor, and, by others ®, 
to whom, it is ſaid, Cardan himſelf aſcribes the invention. — 

Þ Wolf. 
em. Matheſ. Tom. 1. p. 336. Edit. 2. and Squnderſon's 


the expreſſion IT a, will be transformed. into © | 


when ya is greater than 2 5 5; for TB will 
c root of a negative quantity, which is im- 
poſſible. And yet, in this cafe, the root x may be à real 
quantity. But algebriſts have not yet been able to find a real 
EX 


n of its: value. This caſe is called the itreducible, 


ireduZtible, or impracticable caſe. See IgxEDUCIBLE. 
The irreducible caſe may be ſolved by the triſection of an 
for which the reader may conſult Saunderſon's algebra, 


arc, 
713. | | 
Fils method requires a table of fines, and if ſuch be not at 


thod of ing the roots of Equations, in the philoſophi- 
cal tranſactions, or in Lowthorp's abridgment, Vol. 1. C. 1. 
| | " . ” y . 

are ſeveral other methods, of ext 

cubic Equations, extant in books of Algebra. 


tion of all cubic Equations by ap either upon the triſection 
demonſtrated in Saunderfon's Algebra, p. 18. 


| biquadratic Zgugtions to cubic. This' method is ex- 
me in moſt 1 of M fince his time ; and very 
learly by the marquis de YH6fpital in his conic fections, 


* 


ipio Ferreus, 


the ſame methods. Heifter's Sur- | 


Py py 


ing the roots of 


tes gave' a method bf te- 


Hence à biquadratic Equation being propoſed, it may be 
Dolved, by reducing it Ae e e ad hen ing 
the roots of thi new Equation, by triſe&ion af an 


i . late 
Ter A, ee. y, let there be two Pe 


eſe PR ſo found, hayings given 
\ ; * 


\ 


EQU 


relation to the roots of the propoſed biquadratic, theſs wil 
K alſo be — * we 

QUATIONS of higher Degrees. We have no univerſal 

expreſs, algebraically, roots of Equations, 1 
biquadratic. But ſuch Equations may be ſolved univerſal in 
numbers, by Dr. Halley's method of approximation, F 
This method proceeds by aſſuming the root deſired, near}; 
true to one or two places; which may be done by a — 
trical conſtruction, or by a few trials; and then correcting the 
aſſumption, by comparing the difference between the true root 
and the by means of a new Equation, whoſe roct is 
that difference, and which he ſhews how to form from 
the Equation propoſed, by ſubſtitution of the value of the 
root ſought, partly in known, and partly in unknown 


terms. 
n r method will eaſily be underſtood by an exam. 
e p. 
Dr. Brook Taylor found that this method was capable of 2 
greater degree of generality, and that it was applicable, not 
only to Equations of the common form, that is, to ſuch a; 
conſiſt of terms, wherein the powers of the root are politive 
and integral, without any radical ſign, but alſo to all exprel- 
ſions in general, wherein any thing is propoſed as given, 
which by any known method might be computed ; if, vice 
ver ſa, the root were conſidered as given. Such are all radi- 
cal expreſſions of binomials, trinomials, or of any other no- 
mial, which may be computed by the root given, at leaſt, by 
logarithms, whatever be the index of the power of the no- 
maal ; as likewiſe expreſſions of logarithms, of arches by the 
ſines or tangents, of arcs of curves by the abſciſſæ, or an 
other fluents, or roots of fluxional Equations. See Pri 
Tranſ. Ne, 352. Fones's Abridg. Vol. 4. c. 1, C. xvii. 
The method of finding the roots of Equations by approxima- 
tion, extends to all kinds of Equations, and though it be not 
accurately, yet it is practically true; as it gives the value 
ſought, to a very great degree of exactneſs, nay, to any 
aſſignable degree, if any one will take the pains of computz- 
tion. | | | 
The method of Sir Ifaae Newton, and of Mr. Raphſon, 
is, in effect, the ſame. as that mentioned in the Cyclo- 
pædia, under the head APPROXIMATION. See further 
in Newt.” Meth. of Flux. and Mr. Colſan's Comment, 
p- 186. But Dr. Halky's Method is more expeditious in 
NN .See Phil. Tranſ. No. 2 10. or Lowthorp's Abridg, 
ol, 1. e. 1. 51 xx, The principles of theſe methods may allo 
be found in Mr. Maclaurin's algebra, part. 2. c. 9. or in 
Mr. Simpſon's algebra, p. 147. ta. who gives ſeveral for- 
mulz-for the approximating to the roots of Equations, This 
gentleman has alſo another method for this purpoſe, which 
we ſhall mention further on. 5 „ 
Mr. Daniel Bernoulli, in the Acta Petropolitana, Tom, 3. 
p. 92. ſeq. has given a new and ingenious method of 2p- 
proximating to the roots of Equations, without any previous 
trials. The method is deduced from the nature of recurping 
ſeries. The book wherein it is publiſhed being in few peo- 
ple's hands, we ſhall here give a full account of this me- 
| Let the, propoſed Equation be put into this form: 
_I=ax+bex+n+exty, To | 
Then form a ſeries, beginning with as many arbitrary terms 
as the Equation has — but with this condition, that 
if A, B, C, D, E, &sc. denote the terms following 
other in direct order, then muſt E = a DTC T7 


divided by the conſcquenit N, be nearly equal to the require 
rs 296 Ppt | 1 


ways be formed frum the double of the laſt pete 

taken negatively, more the quintuple of the penultimate, 

the ruple of the antepenultimate, more the 
penultimate. This ſeries will be 1.1.1.0. 2 —1 05 
93.341. — 1254, &c. and the approximated root 
Equation propoſed wilt be nearly ===, bie, 
Again, let 1 = x + 1 + 9x3 + 4x+ + 5x5. Form a 
beginning with five arbitrary terms, 1. I I. 1. 1 5 

1. 78 re &c, Here 3777 or r 
| „„ e roots of the Eęuation. a 
The root here found is the leaſt of the roots, without 


I ing to the Ggnsz that is, the root fo determined Þ hat wh 
- BB 


| diſtant from nothing. e 
To ſind the greateſt root of a propoſed Equation, E 
. Uifpoſed in the following' manner Bo 
r- er 44. 


\ 4 4 
4: 1 en hc tl = tem 

Iben form a beginning with as many abr 

_ as there are rele fs hes Equation, Jo that 11 

D, E, &:. denote h irectiy 


uſt be every where > 07 
wil 


E AD 


vill the conſequent term N, divided by the antecedent M, 
be nearly to the required root: . 3 
For inſtance, let us take one of the foregoing Eguations, the 


leaſt root of which was found to be — r; and let the 


Equation be thus diſpoſed : 

Then form this ſeries, 
1.1.1.1:0.—4 

And 222 will be nearly equal to the great 


ed Equation. ' 
* — of the rule for finding the leaſt root, the 
author obſerves, that ſome difficulties may ariſe in two caſes. 
Firſt, when the leaſt root of the Equation may be taken ei- 
ther affirmatively, or negatively, Secondly, when the. leaſt 
root is imaginary, as if the Equation had theſe roots, 
+4) —4 2 — 4, and 5; of which the laſt is to be 
conſidered as greateſt, that is, according to his definition, as 
fartheſt diſtant from nothing. | | 
In the firſt caſe, the — terms only are to be conſidered, 
and if they tend towards a conſtant ratio, while the contiguous 
terms deviate, it will argue an equality between the affirma- 
tive and negative root. And, in this caſe, a term in the 
ſeries muſt be divided by the alternate term following ; and 
the ſquare root of the quotient will be the root of the E- 
quation : For inſtance, if we had, 1 = - + 435 T- 493 3 
then forming a ſeries according to the firſt rule, we ſhall have 
I.1.0.—4. 36, — 20. 148. — 84. 596 . — 340. 
2388, Sc. | 
And the tenth term 596, divided by the alternate term fol- 
lowing, or the twelfth, 2388, gives Wer, or 337, nearly 
equal to the ſquare of the ired root, which will therefore 
be, nearly, +4/ 359. This — ſhews that the rule 
roximates ſufficiently faſt; for the number found 2 

differs from the truth only by zr; the true root being .. 
The inconvenience, here mentioned, might alſo be remedied, 
by taki c and then finding the root of the trans- 
formed Eguation by the firſt rule. 8 58 
In the ſecond caſe, when the leaſt root is imaginary or im- 
poſſible, it is to be conſidered whether the root will be affir- 
mative or negative; if the former, put x=y +a,” if the 
latter, x =y— 4. And then the value of y may always be 
found by the rule; providing that @ be aſſumed greater than 
x. But though we ſhall never be diſappointed by taking 
ww greater number for a; yet it is to be obſerved, that the 

ls a—x is, the more eaſily and quickly will the ſeries tend 
— required root. Some circumſpection is therefore requi- 
For; x + xx—x3 - 

or inſtance, let 1x = 3 1 


If we form a ſeries without any previous examination, ſuch as 


——»| 


—41.— — 209. 
5 0 7 the yro- 


1.1. 7 „ REP STO? 1 SING + OW . 
" 4 8 16 32 6 128 3 


we ſhall never find any root, as the terms of the ſeries do not 
tend to any conſtant ratio. But ſu x=y—2 (for it 


is viſible that the negative root cannot be great) we ſhall have 


— OT. 
r= = TL 


8 | | 
on, to avoid fractions, ſuppoſe, y = 8z, that is, x = 82 — 2. 
we have | 
' I'=15z—g6zz ＋ 6423, 
From this Equation the following ſeries ariſes : 
1. I. 1. 23. 353-4071. 42769. 436151. Cc. 


Hence 2 4222 andæ = — $32252 
436151 68495 


3 
© bn exeniple, take this Equation, 
1 . — from whence this ſeries ariſes, 


e e Fin © * L. wr. + 4 r 
ae 
Alich gives no root but taking x: 

x muſt be affirmative) this Equation 


22 142 
— 22 = 833 57 1 


I nM „or rather taking y = 13z, that is, x = 
, we ſhall have 1=— 20z — 104zz — 169z*, 
This laſt Equation gives the following "= Gd ; on) 
„1. — 20. 296. — 4009 . $2776 .— 688608 


: . 
5 5 — I and 693856 = 2,0036 near- 
T; x being exactly = 2. 


y | FI Soda 4 

do the caſe before mentioned, of the equality of two r 

1 is alſo to be obſerved, that a like rule 4. be avplied: 

where more than two roots are equal, providing they be real. 
in Caſe ſome of theſe equal roots ſhould be impoſſihle, 

zu the reſt real; as if x+ — 1 = 0, where x = I, y=— 1, 

—— and æ - — 1, all which roots, Our 

— definition, are to be conſidered as equal, or equally 

ay * rom nothing. We may obviate this inconvenience, 
uppoling x = y a; which, is therefore an univerſal re- 


| ad us to a method of extracti * the hat of 
dds. For inſtance, if we wanted the cube root of 2. 


* 


It is to be obſerved, that this method ma 


proximate free ban bonds . 


. 
f 


| 


x=y+3 (as it appears „ ona eg 37 og 42 2 


that 200x — x?, w 


I The like is to 


- AS 

For all \ 

| printed 1740. 6 Yo Er 
I 


| 


Then 1 = 2 or 1 25 5 GW 
The ſeries, formed according to this Equation, rr 


1.14. 11 * 


r 3 J e. only ſhows , 
that x3 = 2, But taking x=y + x; the propoſed Equation 
will be transformed into the following, 1=3y + 333 +", 
From whence this ſeries may be derived, r 

1. 1. 1.72597 373 · 1435 - 5521 . 
Therefore =; and x = 22% = 1. 2597 nearly. 


521 


| 55 
Again, let it be required to extract the biquadrate root of 20. 


then x4 = 20, and ſuppoſing x =y + 2, we ſhall have 
1 = 8y + 6yy + 21 +5563 from whence this ſerics is ob- 


tained, o. 0. 0. 1. 8. 70. 610. 5316 246335 Tek 


This g 2126 21268 
gives 3 l (= $=) . e 
Which root approaches very near to the truth; ſo that it is 


much to be doubted whether the ſame could be obtained fo 
SIS and ſo accurately, by any other method. 
uppoſe again, that the root of 26' were ired. 
Then xx = 26. Let x=y +5. And r=10y + yy. Hence 
we have the ſeries 0.1.10. 101. 1020. 10301. 104030. 


W 1 e eee 
Therefore 9 1040 55 and x = == 5 104030 — 
5 . 09901951 360, differing only by unit from * 


- 09901951359 found by the common method. . 

n the caſe where the greateſt root of the Equation is re- 
quired, the like obſervations may be made, as when we feck 
the leaſt root, viz. that we may obviate all inconveniendies 
by ſuppoſing x = y + a, Both methods often take place 


without any preparation; ſometimes only one, and ſome- 


times neither; but this rarely. Both will ſucceed by a proper ſub- 
ſtitution of x =y + a, providing the Equation have real roots. 
Lo avoid fractions in both or ſuppoſe, firſt, the general 
Equation a =bx + cxx + di + &t. whete a, b, e, d, &c. 
are integers ; to which. form all Equations may be reduced. 
Then we avoid fractions by ſuppoſing x = ay. In the ſecond 
method, we have the general Equation ax* —__— *＋ 
cm2. 4 4 where we may put x =23 but this ſubſli- 
tution may often be well omitted. 1 

be ſometimes uſe- 


fully extended to literal Equations. Thus in the general 


Cubic Equation, 1 = ax + bxx + cx3, form the ſeries 


o. 0. 0. 1. 4. a. aa ＋ . 41 ＋ 2ab Tc. 44 + 3aab ＋ 2ac 
+ bb. a5 + 4a3 b + gaac + 3abb + 2bc, &c. then will the 
a+ + 3aab-o+ 2ac + 6b_ )) 


The learned author of theſe methods afterwards applied them 
to the reſolution of infinite Equations ;' for which we muſt 
refer the reader to the Acta Petropol. Tom. 5. p. 6382. 
The ingenious Mr, Simpſon, gives us the following method for 
the ſolution of Equations in numbers, when only one Equation 
is given, and one quantity (x). to be determined. 
Take the fluxion of the given Equation; ſuppoſing: æ te be 
the variable quantity; and having divided the whole by x, let 
the quotient be repteſented by A. Eftimate the value of * 
pretty near the truth, ſubſtituting the ſame in the Equation, 
as alſo in the value of A, and let the crror, or reſulting num- 
ber, in the former, be divided by this numerical value of A, 
and the quotient be ſubtracted from the ſaid former value of x ; 
and from thence will ariſe a new value of that quantity, much 
nearer the truth than the former, wherewith , proceeding as 
before, another new value may be had, c. till we arrive to 
any degree of accuracy deſired, _ 1 | 
For inſtance, ſupple 300 — x? — 1c00,= 0. 


„ ZE 


Me It appearing, by ini 
LX = 3, will leſs, and when x= 4, 


eater than 1000, eſtimate æ at 3. 55 and ſubſti- 


we have, 300 — 


will 


ar it inſtead 2 both . Equation, and in the 
ue. of, A. The error in the former 715, and 
F 
. 027 from 3. 5, there remains 3,473 for a 
new value of x. With this 2 


K We 
n 
ve of x = 3.5 


the £gaa- 


—-2=0 ;the 


ſon's method * the root without any previous reduction. 
many unknown quantities (v and y) are tu be deteriniiied. 
we refer to the author himſelf; in his eſfayi 


The 


K 


S, 
. 
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The old method of Vieta, for ſolving adfected E ations,? the apetalous kind, being compoſed of a number o . 
was extremely tedious. It was formed by analogy, from the each furniſhed with a muſbroom-lke head, * 
DD & powers. ] in a ſort of, ſpiked form. Thele flowers are barren, and the 
"+25" : Ap. p. 173 or allis's Al- ſeeds of che lot ſpecies. grow on plants of 2 v different 
 Clavis, De Logny lemens d' Arichm. figure, which have no flowers, and galy produce black roveh 
r ſeeds. To this it is to be added, that the plant conſiſts of 
rr, in aſtronomy.—This Equation not ſeveral joints, one received into another, in the manger of 
wag ALA ow in, the plner' orbit where iq | larger and ſmaller tubes, See Tab. 1. of Botany, Cl 1; 

t. 


is eral queſtions in aſtronomy ariſe ; as, The ſpecies of Heorſetai/, enumerated b Te 
eſt Equation r Fa y planet? To what are theſe : 1. The marſh Hor ſetail, with Ls 
does this Equation co k Allo, as tha} 2. The marſh Horſetail, with ſhorter branches 32 
8 uation. is. determined by the excentricity of the] field Har ſenail, with very briffles. 4. The wor: 


Horſetarl, with very flender briſtles. $5. The ruſh.}; 

naked, or not branched Herſetai/. 6. Fe great — 

9 7. The t naked, but branched Hua; 

| a 8. ſmall variegated Horſatail, Tourn, lu. 
de Berlin. Tom. 2. p. 225. ſeq, Where L | MA | 

— Lv a e's | | | e common great marſh Harſtail is uſed in medicine 28 an 

19 find the true and mean anomaly, correſponding to aftringent and vulnerary. Schroder recommends it in all 

- the planet's mean, diſtanee from. the ſun; that is, when the | kinds of hæmorhages, and exulcerations of the kidacys and 

5 of the conjugate axis of its orbit. l bladder. | | "Wo 

a t being given, to find the ex- | EQUITATA Cobers, in antiquity. See Coors Equitate, 

ing to the greateſt Equation. EQUUS, the Horſe, in the linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, thi; 

And the mean anomaly | makes a diſtinct genus of animals, of the jumenta kind, the cha. 

|  raCtersof which are, that the creatures have two paps, ſituate! 


— 


4*. e data to find the true anomaly correſpand- | in the groin, the dentes inciſores are fix in each jaw; the 
ing to this Equation. * * canine, or dog teeth, are placed at a diſtance from the otber, 
o, From the ſame data to find the greateſt Eguation. and are but little longer than they. According to theſe cha. 
5. The greateſt Equation being given. to find the excentri- | racters, the author includes in this genus, the horſe, the aß, 
Me. Euler © exves, ' that this problem is very difficult, | the wild aſs, and mule, and the zebra, ar, as he calls it, the 


. » CY «. l * a 

.. and. that it can only. be ſolved hy approximation, and tenta- ſtriped horſe. Linnæi Syſtcm. Natur. p. 40. 

tively, in the manner he mentions. But, if the excentricity Equus Martmus, in zoology, a name given, by ſome, to an 
not e be then found directly from the greateſt | animal very different from the hippopotamus, or xiver horſe, 


-; Byugfion. . Than, i the greateh, Equation = ,,. and the | and mor uſually kyown by the, pam of the more, Se 
* 2 ID 2 | 2225 WE: : 1 dee RR A, cl. 

e 1 b een 
Where the greateſt Equation m, muſt be expreſſed in parts of are grey, and . Ray much lues the ac- 


© the radius, which may be done by converting the angle n, count of this bird. Ray's Ornithol. p. 308. 
into ſeconds, and adding 4. 6855749 to the logarithm of the ERANTHEMUM, in botany, a name given, by ſome authors, 
1 for this will be the logarithm of the num- | to the flog Adonis, or red maithes. J. in. vol. 3. 
der n * | a | p. 120 n 
The mean anomaly to which this greateſt Equation correſ. EREBENNUS, Keine, a name given. by Galen, and ſome 
a wall 5 „ AR. NS other of the Greek writers, as a diſtinctive epithet for the 
2 ponds, * de. «ras 3.9 hu” 29.5 >| black chamzleon thiſtle, which was eſteemed poifonous, and 
ry 3 r | | Was 2 word diſtingu 8 — 0 
3 WE HE P 1 ** . or white chameleon, which was an eſculent „ and u 
N — Jt, add : of the. greateſt Zquatian, we by ſome as an antidote. It has happened, 9 that tae 
. hall fufficiently approximate to this mean anomaly. white chameleon thiſtle has been by ſome. called a poiſon, a 
Mr. Euler gives us a table, in which may be found the great- well as the black, but this is only owing to a miſtake of 
_ eſt Eguations, the excentric and mean anomalies, correſpond- Pliny, in fuppoſing the effects of birdlime to have been attr- 
ing to theſe greateſt Equations, for every hundredth, part of buted to this plant, becauſe yielding a viſcous, but tafe gum, 
of unity, which he ſuppoſes equal to the greateſt exceatricity, | _ _2* 15 root. It was called, by ſome, ixios chamzlcon. Call. 
or when the diſtance of the foci and the tranſverſe axis be- | ERECT Leaf, Erectum folium, among botaniſts. 23 
. come infinite. The laſt column of his table alſo gives us the | EREGMOS, a word uſed, by the antients, to expres 3 e 
i gi of that diſtance of the planet from the ſun, where | decorticated, and broken into ſmall pieces, in _ 
ite / guation is. greateſt. By the help of this table, any excen- boiled in ptyfans. This name was not, however, 7 
+ 8 given, we may find the greateſt correſponding ſtrictly to this ſenſe, but they apphed- it indiffereutly to 
_ Equation, by interpolation. But the principal uſe of the the leguminous fruits, broken in the fame manner. 8 
table is, to determine the | excentticity when the greateſt | will have it to ſignify bean mea}, but others are 4826 
: Fe known, 8 es. 58 the queſtion inſo- — in ſome places, uſes it anly to expreß 2 
_ kuble without thi See the le, lib. cit: p. vided into two parts. | | 
. eee 0 99s Is OF, Be. 245+ | ERETHISMOS, x wookinfed by Galen and ige 
FESTRIA, among dhe Romans, a place in the theatre, | expreſs any thing that irritates, Galen fays, that Higpornt 
_ where the equites, or knights, ſat. Hofm. Lex. in voc. means by it alſo every thing that reduces the habit on 7 1 
EQUESTRIAN (Cyct.)—EquzsTR1ANn Cohort, in antiquity. | an infirm ſtate, among which are to be reckoned, — 
See Conors Equitata. 1665, Mem | 5 1 other things, irritating, acrimonious, and pungent of th 
KqQussTRian Games, ludi Equeſires, among the Romans, in the ſtomach and bowels, Ra in the mou wy 
+ horſe-races ; of which there were five kinds, the prodromus, ſtomach, worms aſcending from the inteſtines x yt 
or plain horſe race, the chariot race, the decurſory race about | mach, noQurnal itchings of the whole ſkin, or of 1 


funeral uy the ladi Jevirales, and the lad? neptunales. Pi- of it, which, by their ixritation, and prevention 
: #1 g " , 2 1 rr | ” | 


Lex. Ant. in voc. 8 14 — 1 AS. . ſc 
INUS Barbatur, a kind of comet. See Hirrxus, Gel. | ERETRIA Ferre, Eretrian Earth, in the mater?” Neg 
RIA, in antiquity, a feſtival inftituted by Romulus, in | the name of a very peculiar kind of bale, dug u en 
; 117 of Mars, at which there were horſe races. Pitiſc. pont, near the antient Presia, and once in great ug 
EQUISELL, in ichthyology, a name given, by Gaza, and aftringent and a fudbrific, 9 
Done ther writers, 'to- the dorado, or dolphin: Phe cory-] The antient writers in medicine all mention HY, 
Phe with che forked" tail of Artedi. See Corn THEN. earth; and Dioſeorides and Galen defcribe two K m9 
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ISELIS, iv natuaP hiſtory, the mae of a large iy, of the | grey and a white, The grey is what is properly dE) c. 


O wi | 
8 other boles. The white, though the ancients ſeem orm ö 
| obſerved it, yet was plainly, from 
fame with the white bole armenic, | 
place. Hill's Hit; of Foff. p. 57. i 
© "Phe grey, br genuine ererrian eatth, is à fine and 
8 o on the ; White earth, moderately heavy, natuzally of a 
by nay — | | face, of friable texture, eaſi n ry 
Hiſt Piſt. Parz. 88e thoarticle Hirrun!s. t ra, but not ſtainin Ls 
M, Aer ie any, — — of | 2 but melts into a butter-like 
characters of which au cheſg: The; Loser is of | the mouth; it burns to a perſect fnow-white, 20 df 
10 | | ; WY 
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F with ſortis. But what abundanvy diftingui 
ere — is, that if a little wetted and drawn 
over a plate of bras or copper, ſo as to mark a line, the 
mark will, a little after, appear bluiſh. This is recorded of 
it ſo early as in the writings of Dioſcorides, and experiment 
es it to be true. It 1 to an alkaline 

ity in the earth; this it plainly manifeſts, by its fermenting 

ſo ſtrongly with acids; and it is a well known thing, that al- 

| kalies draw a blue tincture from copper. 4 
The antients all eſteemed it a great medicine, and were parti- 
cularly careful in their way of preparing it for uſe, by frequent 

ing. It is now unknown in the ** but its highly 

Alkaline quality, in which it is ſo much ſuperior to all the 
carths now in uſe, might make it worth the bringivg into uſe 
again, and it may ſtill be had in its old place, in almoſt any 
uantities. | 8 

E14 Terra alba, in the materia medica, a name by 
which the antients called the white bole armenic, 2 fmall 
264 of which was alſo found near Eretria. Hill's Hiſt. of 

oll. 8. 0 | , : 

ERGALIA, a word uſed, by the alchemiſts, to expreſs that 
part of their treatiſes which explains the inſtruments employ'd 
in their operation. . ; E 

ERGASIMA, 22 Dioſcorides, and other of the 
antients, to a very foul and coarſe kind of myrrh. : 

ERGASTERIU a word uſed, by the writers in chemiſtry, 
ſometimes to expreſs the whole elaboratory, and ſometimes 
that part of a furnace on which the bottom of the retort, co- 

II, or crucible, is to reſt in an operation. 

ERGASTINA, Epyaruasi, in antiquity, a ſelet number of 
virgins employed in weaving Minerva's peplos, or robe, 
which was carried in proceſſion at the Athenian feſtival Pa- 
nathengaa. See PEPLOs, Suppl. and PANATHEN &, Cycl. 

ERGASTULUM, among the antients, a houſe of correction, or 

 work-houſe, where ſlaves, by the private authority of their 
maſters, were confined, and kept at hard labour, for ſome 
offence. It was likewiſe called Sophroni/terium. Hofm. Lex. 
in voc. 

ERGATIA, Beyahia, in antiquity, a Laconian feſtival, in ho- 
nour of Hercules. Pott. Archezal. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. T. I. 


ERGOT, in the „is a ſtub like a piece of ſoft horn, 
about the bigneſs of a cheſnut, placed behind and below the 
pms joint, and commonly hid under the tuft of the fetlock. 

o diſ-ergot, or take it out, is to cleave it to the quick with 

an inciſion knife, in order to pull | ayes full of water, 
that lies covered with the Ergot. is operation is ſcarcely 
practiſed at Paris, but in Holland is frequently performed upon 
all four legs, with intent to prevent watry ſores, and foul 


ulcers, 
ERICA, Heath, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the campani- 
form kind, and conſiſts of one leaf, from the bottom of which 
there ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes a fruit, uſually of 
a roundiſh figure, and, when ripe, opening into four parts, 
and divided into four cells, each of which 
of ſmall ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies of Erica, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


contains & number , 


EPI 


ſpected to be of two diſtinct ſpecies; thoſe plants of it which are 
found about the ſhore ſeldom exceeding ten inches in length, 
and thoſe in deeper water often growing to three foot. 

It is compoſed of a vaſt number of ramifications ; the bottom 
ſtalk is woody, and often of the thickneſs of a man's liztle 
finger, yet even in theſe there is no diſtinction of nerves or 
fibres, the large branches are rough and and fend 
off many other ramifications, the larger of which are round, 
but the extream ones flat. 
At different ſpaces over this 
or tumours; theſe are no ot 
ſwell'd, and the uſe of the ſwelling is to contain the capſules 
which encloſe the ſeed; theſe, their arrangement in theſe 
ſwellings, ate wholly like thoſe of the common fucus, and 
there are uſually ten or twelve capſules contained in every 
ſwelling, or bladder of the ſtalk. Fhey are not arranged in 
any regularity in the ſwelling, but are always found nearer 
the upper the lower extremity of it, The ſeeds are 
round, and a very great number of thera are contained in 
every capfule. a 
The ſwellings which contain theſe capſules, are ſometimes 
placed at conſiderable diſtances from one another on the 
talks of the plant, and ſometimes they ſtand ſo clofe, 
as to repreſent the beads of a necklace, Some branches of 
the plant alſo are very full of them, and others ſcarce have 
any at all upon them, Sometimes the bladders are found 
empty on this plant, as they are in the common fea wrack ; 
but, in this caſe, there may always be ſeen the marks of the 
places where the capſules have once been, though ſince pe- 
riſhed by ſome accident. Mr. Reaumur, who gives thig de- 
ſcription of this plant, never ſaw its flowers; but there ſeems 
no doubt but that they are compoſed of ſhort filaments, like 
thoſe of the other plants of this kind ; and his not examining 
the plant at a proper ſeaſon, was probably the reaſon of his 
not finding them, for the flowers and ſeeds of theſe plants are 
uſually both large to be ſeen by the naked eye; and 
when the ſeed is ſo in moſt cafes, the flower is alſo. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1712. 

ERICa, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza, and ſome 
others, as the interpretation of the chalcis of Ariſtotle, that is, 
as the name of the common herring. 

ERICERUM, a name given by Aetius, and other authors, to 
a ſort of collyrium, uſed in weakneſſes of the eyes, in which 
the herb erica, or heath, was an ingredient, 

ERIGERUM, or Sent cio, Groundſel, beat into a very coarſe 
pulp, and applied cold to the pit of the ſtomach, has had very 
good ſucceſs in curing of agues. it is to be uſed only on the 
days free from the fit. It vomits ſtrongly ſome hours after 
application. See Medic. Ef. Edinb. Vol. 2. art. 5. or 
Abridg. Vol. 1. p. 203. See SENEC10. 

ERINACEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 

Characters of which are theſe : The flowers and fruit are the 
ſame with thoſe of the broome ; but the whole plant is ſo be- 
ſet with prickles, as to reſemble a hedgehog. Tourn, laſt. 


. 646. 

The ſpecies of Erinacea, enumerated by Mr. Tournefart, 

are theſe: 1. The Spaniſh Erinacea, with bluiſh purple 

on, and 2. The Cretic Erinacea, called, by ſome, the 
retic t 


lant, one obſerves certain knots, 
26% than the branch in that 


: I. The common purple-flowered ſmooth Heath. nth. 
2. The common ſmooth Heath, with white flowers. 3. | ERINACEUS, in zoology the name of the common bedge- 
The tamariſk-leav'd hairy Heath. 4. The coris- The head and ſnout of this animal reſemble thoſe of a 


great 
leav'd white Heath. 5. The great purple Heath, with longer 
leaves. 6. The juniper-leav'd many. flowered Heath. 7. 
The foreign ſhrubby Heath. 8. The greater Heath, with 
purpliſh green flowers. 5 The great beſom Hrath, with 
vous leaves. 10. The 
Heath. 11. The dwarf Heath, with a grey bark, and 
flowers like the arbutus. 12. The dwarf Heath, with a grey 
bark, and white arbutus-like flawers, 13. The Engliſh hairy 
Heath, 14 The purple-flawered three branched .Heorh, 
15. The tbree-leaved procumbent Heath, with fleſh-coloured 
wers. 16, The green-flowered, procumbent Heath. 17. 
The procumbent Heath, with pale flowers. 18. The 
great lowered Hegth, with myrtle-like leaves, boary under- 
neath. 19. The green African Heath, with very narrow 
and ſhort leaves, and cluſtered flowers. 20. The African 
Heath, with hairy flowers diſpoſed along the branches, 21. 
The hoary African Heath, wich very narrow leaves. 22. 
The African Heath, with ſhort capillaceous leaves, and 
roundiſh purple flowers. 23- The ſmallleav'd African 
Heath, with round: whitiſh flowers. 24. The junipervleav'd 
| African Heath, with long ſpiked flowers... 25- The covis- 
bv id African Heath, with lang ſpiked flowers. The juni- 
Per-ieav'd. African Heath, with: oblong flowers, diſpaſed in 
f 27. The coris-leav d African Heath, with lang 
i Fir 28. The 
Las, w 


flowers growing from 


{quare-leav'd blackiſh red beſom | 


hog, but the noſtrils, and extremity of the ſnout, have more 
reſemblance to thoſe of a dog ; the ears are very broad, and 
like thoſe of the mouſe kind, and its eyes are ſmall and pro- 
minent, Its legs reſemble thoſe of the dog, and each foot 
has five toes, all armed with ſharp clas ; of theſe the hinder 
is px A than the reſt. 2 head, back, and ſides, are co- 
vered with ſharp ſpines, its belly, throat, and with 
ſoft white hair. S e 

Authors deſcribe two ſpecies of hedgehog, the one the ca- 
nine, or dog kind, the other the hog kind. In England we 
have only the canine kind, which is the above deſcribed ; 
E n there be any other kind in 

: s Syn. Quad. r. 

E 1 ſyſtem of the 
diſtinct genus of animals, in which the author j 
armadillos. The characters of the animals of 
theſe :* They have eight paps, two of which are fi 
the breaſt, and the other fix on the belly z and their 
cloathed or defended with a ſort of armour. Liunai 
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ren y che caſe. It is found very frequent! | in garden ens, par- 
cally on the pivet hdge, 2d n th gl rubs of that 
ERINUS, in botany, a name given by Linnæus to a genus of 
: _ by Tournefort, and other authors, ageratum. 
ani 


Gen, Plant. p. 301. See AGzRATUM, 


ERIOPHORUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name 


_ —_ r 
that author, made «A 32 of plants, whoſe characters 


are, that the flower cup is an imbricated ſpike, made up of 
oblong oval ſcales, a little bent in, and ſeparating the flowers. 
It has no petals. The ſtamina are three capillary filaments ; 
the antherz are ere& and oblong. [The germen of the piſtil 
is extremely ſmall; the ſtyle is thread-like, and of the 
fame length with the ſcales of the cup; the fligmata are three, 
longer than the ſtyle, and bent backward, "The ſeed is three- 
corner'd, pointed, and covered with hairs longer than the 
fpike. Limæi Genera Plant. p. 12. 25 | 
ERIOPHORUS, in bony, a name given, by Vaillant, to a 
genus of plants, fince deſcribed by Linnzus, under the name 
of See ANDRYGATLA. © | 4 | 
ERIOR, or Exox, in ichthyology, a name given by Albertus, 


marſhy ERR 


ER U 


ERRATIC (Cycl.)—EtrAaTIc Fevers, in medicine, a tern 
uſed to expreſs ſuch fevers as, according to the language . 
medical writers, obſerve no regular type, that is, are not 
determinate either in their attacks, or in their genetal period: 
They are thus called by way of diſtinction from the typic 
fevers, which are regular in both. Funker's Conſp. Med. 
2 2. 24 7% " #5 * „ 
HINA, (Gel.) Errbines, in the materia medica, medicine; 
eſigned to purge away pituitous humours from the head, with. 
out making the patient ſneeze, tho* to be taken up the noi: 
They are either liquid, ſoft; · or ſolid. 5 
The'liquid are made of the juice of cephalic cleanſing herb: 
extracted by wine, or other liquors; to which ſpirit of win. 
is ſometimes added; or of a decoction of fit ſimpſes, to which 
are ſometimes added juices,” honey, ſyrup, and powders. 
The ſoft are made of powders, with honey, oil, or juice: 
boiled to a kind of ointment.” ' + + * 
The ſolid is given either ih the form of a powder, ard that 
has place, eſpecially in medicines, which provoke ſneczing ; 
or in form of a pellet, and it is called naſale, and is Prepared 
of fit powders, med wirh viſcid extractions from feeds, 
gums, roots, &e; with wax, ot with turpentine, Baan 
card. Lex. Med. in voc. 


and ſome other authors, to the common ſalmon, called, by | ERRIPSIS,” in medicine; is uſed in different ſenſes, ſometimes for 


- others, anchorage, and ſalmo. See SALMO. s 
ERISTALIS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, men- 
tioned by Pliny and the antients, and of which a very memo- 
— is recorded by them, which is, that tho' it was 
na y white, it would me red, as if with bluſhing at 
any immodeſt action, or even thought of the perſon who 
wore it. * af M8 
ERISTICI, in ny, ſuch authors as have attempted the 
my of that ſcience'in a philoſophical way, and have been 
publickly engaged in diſputes about the true foundation of its 
ſeveral diſtinctions, & c. Linnæi Fund. Bot. p. 1. 
ERITHACE, à name given, by the antients, to the yellow 
matter collected on the hinder of the bees, after their ex- 
curſions in ſearch of the materials for their hives ; we uſually 
eſtes this to be real wax, and the French call it cire brute, 
of rough wax: It is very certain, however, that tho* the 
matter, of which wax is to be formed, is contained in this 
' ſubſtance, yet the Dutch; and ſome other nations, have the 
5 moſt juſt idea of it, in calling it pain des abeilles, or the food 
of the bees. Os 3 | 5 
This ſubſtance is only the farina of flowers, and no ex- 
experiment has been able to ſeparate real wax from it. The 


moſt probable opinion concerning it, is, that it ſerves the 


a weakneſs of the whole body, ſometimes only of ſome cc 
part. When applied to the whole body, it expreſſes tha 
utter dejection and proſtration of ſtrength which makes a man 
fall down like a dead carcaſs; and, when applied to the eyes, 
it * — ſuch a debility, as renders it impoſſible to keey 
t open. e r 8 
ERRONES, Erratic of Wandring Stars, in aſtronomy, the 
ſame with planets. See PLAN ETS, Cyel. | 
ERROR 'Lzci, a term often uſed by Boerhaave. This author 
obſerves, that in the body there is a decreaſing ſeries of veſ- 
ſels; by which he means, that the firſt orders of the veſſel; 
are adapted to receive'the red globules of the blood, while the 
reſt are, perhaps, - ſmaller, and receive only the ſerum, the 
next in order the lymph, and the next the yet finer fluids, 
Now when the red globules of blood are propelled into the 
veſſels deſtined only to receive the ſerum, or when the ſerum 
gets into thoſe veſſels in which a finer fluid only ought to 
' circulate ; this he calls an Error Loci, and attributes much to 


- © IC 1 | 

ERVA Babeſa. See CatacuaTa. 
ExvA De Sanfta Maria, a name by which ſome authors har: 
called the dracontium, or great garden dragons. * Pi 


ol 


4 


240. jp WAL... | ELIT 
bees as food, and that, after this, it is converted, in their ERUCA, the — — See CATERPILLAR, Cy. - 


bowels, into the ſubſtance called-wax. - Reaumur's Hiſt, Inſ. 


Vol. 10. p. 50. 4 % 

ERITHACUS; in „a name by which many have cal- 
led the red breaſt, or, as it is more commonly called, in 
Latin, the Rubecula. SeeRUBECUL a: | 


ERIX, a word uſed, by Galen, to expreſs the ſuperior part of 


the liver, | 
ERMESIA, the name given to a compoſition uſed among the 


antients, and famous for its effect in making people beget hand- 


ſome children. It conſiſted of honey, myrrh, ſaffron, and palm 

wine, all beat together. This maſs was to be taken, mixed 

in milk, The women took it as well as the men, and 
many had great faith as to its effects. "X% 
ERMINEU Animal, the Ermine, or creature whoſe ſkin 
is the Ermine, ſo much eſteemed as a fine furr. 

This creature is properly a ſpecies of weaſel, and is called by 
Mr. Ray, and other authors, muſtela candida, the white 
- weaſel, it is in all reſpects like the common weaſel, and is 

all over of a pure ſnow white, except the tip of the tail, 
which is of as beautiful a black, and that it has a little yellowiſh 
grey about the eyes, and a mark, or ſpot, of the ſame colour, 
on the head, another on the ſhoulders, and a third near the 
tail. Its colour is, however, very different in degree and 
- elegance; according to the ſeaſon of the year. It is frequent 
about rivers, and in meadows, in thoſe countries which pro- 
duce it, and oy on _ mice, and other ſmall animals. 
2 8 n. A i er | ! 
ERN Io our old Loa. fign 
he —- that are left on the ground, after the binding or cocking 

| le. 0 | 7 1 a, - C oon 

It is derived from the old Teuton Ernde, harveſt; ernden, to 
cut or mow corn: Hence to ern is, in ſome places, to glean. 

Kennet's Gloſſ. in voc. | | 3 
ERODINUM, à word uſed, by ſome of the enthuſiaſtic 


_ writers in alchemy, to ſignify the prognoſtic, 'good or bad'of 


- any? tion. 
ER Nlium, among botaniſts. See LR Arx. 

EROT ESIS, The,, in rhetoric, the fame with interroga- 
tion. See INTERROGATION, cl. 5 


A, 180 


EROTIA, "Ejutvo, u feſtival among che 'Greeks; in hbnour of 


Cupid, being celebrated 'Every fifth year with ſports and 

- games: Pore, Archeol. I. 2. c. 10. 
OTIDIA, tld; the fame with" Erotia. Sce ExoTIA. 

RC in natural hiſtory,'-the name of a ſtone of which 

we have no deſcription-left 5 

aid to have uſed in divination, y 


ify the looſe ſcattered ears of 


The Caterpillar ſtate is that through which every butterfy 
muſt paſs before it arrives at its perfection and beauty, and in 
the ſame manner all the known winged animals, except only 
the puceron, paſs through a reptile ſtate, none of then, 
| except this, being produced in their winged form. Thc 
change from caterpillar to butterfly was long eſteemed a fort 
of metamorphoſis, a real of one animal into another; 
but this is by no-means the cafe. The egg of a butterfly pro- 
duces a butterfly, with all the lineaments of its parent, only 
theſe are not diſcloſed at firſt, but, for the greater part of the 
animal's life, they are covered with a ſort of caſe, or mulcu 
lar coat, in which are legs for walking, which only ſuit it in 
this ſtate ; but its. mouth takes in nouriſhment, which is c 
veyed to the included animal, and, aſter a proper time, & 
covering is thrown off, and the butterfly, 'which all the while 
= ht ber diſcovered in it by an accurate gating 2 
of the microſcope, appears in its proper form. 
palfes into this Bs Ce: there lene a time of reſt fos 
the wings to harden, and the ſeveral other parts to acquire the 
proper firmneſs ; this is tranſacted · in a time of perfect reſt 
—_— ——— called ——_— a 549 
te, in appearance © a lump of unenliv 4 
There is a' ſettled and Gs time for each of thi 
changes in every ſpecies, but in the ſeveral different kinds * 
riods are very different. Some caterpillars are prod 4 
from the eggs of their parent butterfly in ſpring, a5 ſoon , 
the trees, on whoſe leaves they are to feed, begin to 
after a life of thirteen days, they paſsinto their chryſals Fre? 
and, after remaining at reſt three weeks'in that, * 
forth with wings, Pith all the beauty of their parents. 
mur, Hiſt. Inf. Tom. 2 eee e 
As: ſoon as they arrive = this their final ſtate, their wi 
' ſcarce zefore they ſeek to copulate to propagate n. * 
cies; 9 — dies, and. che female only In 
depoſit her eggs, and then-follows him. This is the fe 
they are ſo ſenfible of it, that a 
they have done: hs 
— — ending Gi they 2 they” 
given organs for that purpoſe; rg 


e. 
in 
ng butterflies have no farther beings exceff”, 


| -- they lay their eggs ve „ and in ex 

N 4 » Pererinial plant, "of 

branch of a tree, and there they remain tho the 
* © 4 L * .. 0 


ummer, and colds of the winter, and are never hatched till 
. ſucceeding ſpring ; and — thus expoſed, it is ob- 
ſervable, that the ſevereſt winters do them no harm. Other 
ies of theſe are ſooner hatched from the 
- remainder of the ſummer on the leaves of the tree. They, af- 
ter this, paſs the whole winter in the caterpillar ſtate, uſually 
hiding themſelves in ſome ſheltered place, covered with webs 
of their own ſpinning. Theſe remain torpid all the winter, 
and, at the return of ſpring, leave their webs as the others do 
their eggs, and feed a few weeks longer, after which they 
paſs through the chryſalis ſtate to their perfect form. The 
butterfly of this ſpecies, thereſore, enjoys a much longer time 
of life than the other which remains ſo long in the egg; tho 
the ultimate duration of the animal, from its excluſion from 
the parent, till its death, is much the ſame ; ſo great a part of it 
being paſſed in the egg ſtate by the one, and ſo ſmall a part 
by the other. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. Tom. 2. 
ther ſpecies of theſe animals remain the whole winter in the 
chryſalis ſtate, and are butterflies in ſpring, and, after paſſing 
the middle of ſummer in the egg, are caterpillars in the au- 
tumn. The difference of this ſtage of life is remarkably great, 
in proportion to the whole duration of the animal; in ſome 


ſpecies it does not exceed a fortnight, and in others continues 


eleven months. Mr. Reaumur, however, tried the experi- 
ment of lengthening the lives of ſome of theſe animals, by 
continuing them longer in their living ſtate, and ſucceeded in 
it, as well as in ſhortening the general duration of others, by 
making their paſſage out of the chryſalis earlier than it would 


naturally have been, and theſe, as ſoon as they came out of 


this ſtate, copulating, depoſiting their eggs, and dying, the 
term of their total duration was made ſhorter than the year. 
There is no ſign of ſex in the animal, while in the caterpillar 
ſtate; the propagation of the ſpecies is the buſineſs of the 
creature in its ultimate perfection, and, till that, theſe parts 
are never excluded. One female butterfly, when ſhe has 
deen impregnated by the male, will produce three hundred 
or four hundred eggs, or even more. While the er. ones, 
produced from theſe eggs, remain in the ſtate of caterpillar, 
there is no union of the ſexes, no inclination for it between 
them, nor any deſires, except of food. But tho? the cater- 
pillar is cold in this reſpect, the butterfly, or ultimate ſtate 
of the animal, is as remarkably warm. Scarce is this crea- 
ture out of the ſhell of the chryſalis, which, is as it were, its 
egg, ſcarce are its wings dry enough for flight, before it 
mounts into the air to ſeek the female. Its deſire of food is 
now no more, it has now no idea of eating, nor any organs 
for it ; its whole deſire is that of the propagating its ſpecies. 
he moment it finds a female, it attacks her, and ſhe as rea- 
dily conſents. From her, in a few minutes, he flies in ſearch 
of another, thence to another, and ſo on for his whole life ; 


all the ſex being his concubines, and all ready to receive and 
love him. | 


There is no way of knowing the different ſexes of theſe little | 


creatures, by viewing the parts; but the whole figure and 
manner of the animal makes the difference. "The females 
are always larger than the males; they are alſo more flow in 

ir motions ; and ſome of them have no wings, or, at the ut- 
molt, only very ſmall ones. The males, however, have a 


fort of beards, more beautiful than the autennæ, or horas of | 


the females ; the female is much ſtronger, as well as bigger, 
than the male, and not unfrequently, at the approach of dan- 
Ser or diſturbance. flys away with him in the time of 
copulation. Some join their bellies in the copulation, ſome 

their bodies directly oppoſite to one another; and, in 
tome ſpecies, the male all the time claps his wings, whereas 


in others he remains perfectly ſtill. On diſſecting the female, 


her uterus affords an aſtoniſhing ſight ; the number of eggs in 
the tubes is amazing; but theils — not all the ſame figure; 
and in ſome ſpecies, as the ſilk worm, c. the eggs are of a 
beautiful blue; if any yellowiſh ones are ſeen among them, 
are judged to be defective. The outer covering of the 
is not a ſhell, but a more tough and leſs hard ſubſtance, 
more reſembling leather; and there is almoſt an infinite va- 
ay in their ſhapes ; in ſome ſpecies they are round, in ſome 
Jundric, in ſome pyramidal, in others cylindric and ele- 
— ridged and ſtriated; in ſome the ſurface is perfectly 
row: and ſmooth, and in others, beſides theſe indentings, 
i $ little 2 uſually of — 2 
iſpoſed with perfect regularity. The care of all 
Te dutrerfl tribe, to lodge their - in Gafety, is ſurpriſing. 
* — whoſe eggs are to be hatched in a few weeks, and are 
egy the caterpillar ſtate during part of the remaini 
. always lay them on the leaves of ſuch plants as they 
_ will them a proper nouriſhment ; but, on the 
fs » thoſe whoſe eggs are to remain unhatched till the 
in owng ſpring, foreknowing that the leaves of trees fall off 
ä always lay them on the branches of trees and 
* and uſually are careful to ſelect ſuch places as are 
Moſed to the rigours of the enſuing ſeaſon, and fre- 
cover them from it in an artful manner. Some make 
CI coat of a hairy matter over them, taking the hairs 
"Tex rape om bodies for that purpoſe ; others hide them- 
and there it, Places in trees, and in other ſheltered cells, 
Par agg —_ 8 of torpid ſtate the whole winter, that 


„and live the 


they may depoſit their eggs in the ſucceeding ſpring, at a 
time when there will be no ſeverities of weather for them to 
combat. The day butterflies only do this, and of thoſe but 
a very few ſpeties; but the night ones, or phalenæ, all 
without exception, lay their eggs as ſoon as they have been 
in copulation with the male, and die immediately aſter- 
wards, Requmur, Hiſt. Inſ. T. 2. 

The Erucæ furniſh us with an inſtance of the falſity of 
that rule eſtabliſhed by moral writers, that man is the only 
animal that deſtroys . his fellow creature, . which,, they ſay, 
even the ſavages of the deſarts ſpare. It is a very certain 
truth, that many animals feed on the weaker of their own 
ſpecies. The pike, among fiſh, is an inſtance of it; but 
nothing gives ſo clear a view of it, as the examining theſe 
lefler animals. 

It is well known that the common and natural food of theſe 
creatures is the leaves and verdure of vegetables, yet as weak 
and harmleſs as they ſeem, they will many of them deftroy 
their fellows whenever they get an opportunity. Reaumur 
gives us an inftance of this in twenty caterpillars of the oak, 
which he kept in a box, with a ſufficient quantity of their 
natural food, yet their numbers daily decreaſed, till at length 
there remained only one. 

He obſerved that the manner of their preying on one another 
was this ; the ſtronger ſeized the weaker by the throat, and 
there giving him a mortal wound, left him to die at leiſure, 
only watching him all the time; but as ſoon as he was dead, 
the murderer immediately began eating him, feeding upon 
the entrails and juices, and leaving only the ſkin, with the 
head and feet. This is, however, only the caſe in ſome few 
ſpecies, the generality of theſe animals being very peaceable, 
and many ſpecies living comfortably together in the ſame 
place, without feeding upon, or at all moleſting, one ano- 


ther. Theſe ſpecies however, tho” freed from theſe dangers, are 


expoſed to others of a much more terrible kind ; the worms 
or maggots of ſeveral ſorts of flies are frequently found about 
them, ſome preying upon their outſide, others lodged with- 
in them, under the ſkin, but both kinds eating the poor de- 
fenceleſs creature up alive. "Thoſe which feed on the out- 
ſides are eaſily diſcovered, the others are more hid, and fre- 
quently the caterpillar, which ſeems very hearty and vigorous, 
and very fleſhy, ſhall be found, upon opening, to be a mere 
ſkin, the internal parts being all eaten away, and all the food 
that he ſwallows ſerving only to feed a vaſt number of worms, 
or maggots, which crawl about at liberty within him. "Theſe 
devouring worms are of many different ſpecies, ſome being of 
the gregarious, ſome of the ſolitary kinds, and ſome ſpinning 
webs of their own filk to t orm themſelves in, others 
undergoing that change without any ſuch covering. The 
beautiful cabbage caterpillar is one of thoſe unhappy kinds 
which frequently are infeſted with the dex kinds, large 
numbers of which ſpin themſelves webs one after another, 
and afterwards come out in the ſhape of the parent fly, to 
whoſe egg they owed their origin. Reaumur, Hiſt, Inf. 
vol. 2. p. 1. p. 211. 

Theſe inteſtine enemies are a ſure prevention of the butterfly's 
appearing at its proper time; and as many of the former natu- 
raliſts, who knew what butterfly to expect from a peculiar 
ſpecies of caterpillar which they preſerved, often ſaw a parcel 
of flies come out in the place of it, they having no idea that 
the fly had laid its eggs in the fleſh of the poor creature, ſup- 
poſed that this was one of the natural transformations of 
the creature, and that certain ſpecies of caterpillars ſome- 
times produced butterflies, ſometimes ſmall flies. Goedart 
imagined that the poor caterpillar was ſo careful for theſe its 
children, as to ſpin them their filky bed, or covering, out 
of its own bowels. 

Theſe, and many other, deſtroyers, among which the birds 
are to be reckoned in the principal place, ſerve a noble pur- 


poſe in preventing the too great numbers of theſe miſchievous 


animals. Their uſual habitation being the leaves and flowers of 


plants, they are, in their feeding, much expoſed to all thoſe 


deſtroyers ; yet nature has taken care to preſerve a great num- 
ber, by makin of them ſo exactly of the colours of the 
leaves they feed on, that they are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
them; and by giving others a caution of keeping on the under 
part of the leaves, and bei that means, out of fight. 
But ſome ſpecies are much leſs expoſed, and of much more miſ- 


chief to the plants they feed on, by devouring more eſſential 


parts of them. - Of theſe ſome eat the r and others the 
interior part of the trunk, deſtroying the v that imbibe, 
and thoſe that diſtribute the juices. e are different from 


the common caterpillars, in that their ſkin is much leſs, 

tough, and hard, and theſe are ſecure from our obſervation, 

and, in general, from A deſtroyers the birds. 

are not, however, abſolutely ſafe from the common dan- 
ers of the other ſpecies, for there are a kind of worms that 
nd their food and habitation even in the bodies of theſe. Their 

habitations are the branches of the oak, elm, and poplar, when 


They uſually lodge them- 
ſelves in the blea, and are able to pierce the hardeſt wood when 
they have occaſion to their habitation. Some of the 
largeft ſpecies of | that we know of, live in this 
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eaumur obſerved this in 
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e, he ca © 0% animal in its winged fate, 


and it proved to be a large >. 1 
4 2 rs have been diſco- 


or four other kinds of 

vered at different times, but it is ſo very difficult to find them, 
or to get at them when found, that probably there are many 
ſpecies of them yet unknown. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. 2. 


p. 288. 


= | | 
The root caterpillars, and thoſe which live within the branches 


The roots of 
ſcrophularia, and the ſtalks of lettuces, and ſome other plants, 
afford caterpillars which ſeem all of the fame ſpecies. e 
found in the lettuces are extremely plentiful ſome 2 and 
deſtroy vaſt quantities of that plant. Theſe _ ve their 
firſt habitation in the ftalk, near the root, and they increaſe 
it in ſize as they grow and feed. The ſkin of this kind is 
white and tranſparent, but has a few brown ſpots ; theſe 
finally produce a ſmall phalena. The fame ſpecies is ſome- 
times found in the talks of elecampane; and it is well known 
that there is another kind which lives always in the heads of the 
thiſtle kinds. Theſe, and a few others, are the known ſpecies 
of this kind ; but as the habitation of all theſe is ſo much out 
of the common road, that nothing but the greateſt accidents 
can diſcover it, it is very probable that there yet remain many 
kinds unknown. The fruits of ſeveral kinds become alſo the 
food and lodgement for ſeveral ſpecies of caterpillars ; and it 


of plants, are much more eaſily found out. 


is lar among theſe, that they will eat indifferently of 
ſeveral kinds of fruit, as pears, plums, apples, and peaches, 
whereas the generality of the common caterpillars that feed on 


leaves, are 
ther die than eat of any other, tho? this is not a rule without 
exception even in them. 
Nothing more ſurpriſes us, in regard to inſects, than their 
induſtry, and in this the caterpillars yield to no kind; not to 
mention their ſilk, the ſpinning of ben: is one great proof of 
it. The ſheaths and caſes which ſome of theſe inſects build 
for the paſſing their transformations under, are, by ſome, 
made of the filk, with their own hair mixed, with pieces of 
bark, leaves, and other parts of trees, with paper, and other 
materials, and the ſtructure of theſe is well worthy our atten- 
tion, 


There are others whoſe workmanſhip, in this article, far ex- 


ceeds theſe. There is one which builds in wood, and is able 
to give its caſe a hardneſs greater than that of the wood itſelf in 
its natural ſtate, This is the ſtrange horned caterpillar of the 
willow, which is one of thoſe that eat their exuviz. Tbis 
creature has ely ſharp teeth, and with theſe it cuts the 
wood into a number of ſmall fragments; theſe fragments it 
afterwards unites together into a caſe, of what ſhape it pleaſes, 
by means of a peculiar ſilk, which is no other than a tough 
and viſcous juice, which hardens as it drys, and is a ſtrong 
and firm cement. This alone, however, would probably 
not ſuffice to give the work a due ſtrength and ſolidity, were 
it practiſed on the rough pieces of wood, as they are cut from 
the tree, becauſe it would only act upon the ſuperficial part of 
each piece. In order, therefore, to make it ſink into the very 
ſubſtance of every fragment, the creature moiſtens every one 
ol them, by holding them ſucceſſively a conſiderable time in 
_ its mouth, By this means they are ted with the ſali- 
val moiſture, and their pores give 1 to the viſcous 
fluid they are afterwards to be impregnated with. The ſoli- 
dity of the caſe being thus provided for, we are to conſider, 
that the caterpillar encloſed. in it is to become a butterfly, and 
e is, in what manner a creature of this b 
„which has neither legs to dig, or teeth to gnaw with, 
3:40 woke in ay te 4 6. Few 208 $roag » ement as 
12 in which it is hatched. It has u by ſome, 
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otted only ſome one peculiar kind, and will ra- 
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ſome others divided into three parts, and in this particular in. 
„ 0 1 
ur, in the ſecond volume of his hiſtory of 
has given a full account of the changes, and is Ae] 
of theſe little, and generally eſteemed contemptible wr, 
not any of which may not afford great ſubje& of admiration 
in the mind of a curious enquirer into the works of nature: 
but, among the great number he has there deſcribed, there are 
ſome which appear ſo very ſingular, as to call for a more than 
ordinary attention. Of theſe, one very remarkable one is the 
yore FRED from is manner of carrying , its head and the 
ore part of its body erect, he has called the ſphinx. A ſecond 
is extreamly remarkable in its hinder part, where it carries 
two long and immoveable pipes, ſtanding in a line with the 
body. eſe are plainl hollow, and, when the animal 
pleaſes, there iſſues out from them a kind of tail, which is 
very Jong and flexible, and turns with great eaſe any way the 
creature pleaſes. The uſe this is deſigned by nature for, 
ſeems the wiping off any thing, that may incommode the crea- 
ture, from any part of its body. Mr. Reaumur never ſay 
this tail proceed out of more than one of theſe pipes at a time; 
but it ſeems probable that there is a tail to each pipe, ſince 
their ſtructure ſeems wholly the ſame, and it is eaſy to ſee of 
my great uſe this part may be to the creature that poſſeſſes 
There is alſo another caterpillar to which the authot has given 
a name, as to the ſphinx, from its peculiar attitudes; this he calls 
theziczac. Thiscreatureis diſtinguiſhed from all the other cater- 
pillars by the ſtrange and unnatural motions (as they appear to 
us) into which it is continually twiſting and bending its body. 
Beſide the common actions of all the caterpillar kind, which 
are daily ſeen, and the cauſes and ends of which are evidently 
known, there are others which are very myſterious. Some 
caterpillars ſpin all the way as — — 5 and leave behind 
them, wherever they paſs, a thread of filk, which marks their 
Journey. A waſte of this kind might appear, at firſt fight, 
very unnatural, and very prejudicial to the creature ; but na- 
ture has provided for it by a proper ſupply ; and if we trace 
the creature's journey till we chance to ſee it fall by accident, 
we fhall then ſee that this thread is not abſolute waſte, for it 
then preſerves the 2 being faſtened to the —_— 
it paſſes over, and being of ſtrength to ſupport the hang 
weight of the animal, —— — Ein this manner 
ſtops the creatures fall, for. it is in its own power to ceaſe 
ſpinning when it pleaſes ; and if it does not wholly ceaſe, ſo 
that the fall is not entirely ſtopp'd, it is, however, at leaf, 
made very eaſy. Nor is this all the advantage, for it can, it 
it pleaſes, by means of this thread, re-aſcend to the 
from whence it fell, by ſeizing the thread - between its leg, 
and by the help of its head and theſe, gathering up the thread, 
and replacing itſelf on the leaf; when it is ſafely got up again, 
it diſengages its legs from the thread, and continues its mo- 
tions as before, and ſeems no way affected by the accident. 
Another very curious and myſterious artifice, is that 3 which 
ſome ſpecies of caterpillars, -when the time of their 
into the chryſalis tate is coming on, make themſelves lodge 
ments in the leaves of trees, by rolling them up in ſuch 2 
manner, as to make themſelves a ſort of hollow cylindnc 
caſe, proportioned to the thickneſs of their body, wel de 
fended againſt the injuries of the air, and carefully ſecured fo 
their ſtate of tranquillity. The niceſt pair of hands could n 
roll up theſe leaves more elegantly than it is done l 
theſe little creatures, which have neither hands, nor WJ 


be done, the caterpillar places itſelf on the upper ſide of 2 
leaf, at fuch a diſtance from the edge, that it ein, 1 Pi 
ſure, reach it with its head, and in turning itfelf an, 
can then bring this edge of the leaf to another point, ff 
exactly oppoſite to it. It then draws lines from 19% 1 
the leaf to this before-mentioned point; and, damn 

the way along the leaf, its narrowneſs toward the Po: 
12 caſe there, it did not ſo where 
threads, and when it has ectly ſecured it, 1 
her thretds — of the leaf in this are? 
form'd circle, and fixing thoſe to 
them as tight 3s it can, and the bending of the ly} 
and the caſe of the animal form'd. The ſame met! 10d 
makes the ſeveral after turns, and, by this in 
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The creature continually.adds to the ſtrength of 1s and 
by bringing others acroſs them in different directions * 
continues it, that in the five or fix rolls that it man 
one makes the force of the laſt, or more inner one, „ tin 
The caſe being thus compleated with walls ſo Wa 
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doubled, the creature enters it, there to ſuffer its deſtin'd 
change. In this , caſe, however, 
ſerves it not only for a lodging, but 
25 it finds. it neceſſary to cat, it may. 
its caſtle, in a 
all may be eaten away, 
of i — 

| illar 
— of turns, or doubles, to ſerve the neceſſary 
calls of its future hunger, and, in many of the ſmaller kinds, 
the of the whole is little or nothing impaired by their 


the leaves, without touching the ribs, which are the main 


and ſupport of the whole. 
a — which in this manner roll up the 
leaves of plants, there are other ſpecies which only bend them 
once, and others which, by means of thin threads, connect 
many leaves together to make them a caſe. All this is a very 
ſurprizing work, but all much inferior to this method of rol- 
1 different ſpecies of caterpillars have different inclinations, 
not only in their ſpinning, and their choice of food, but even 
in their manners and behaviour one to another. They are 
all hatched from the eggs of butterflies, many ſpecies of 
which always depaſit a great number of eggs on the ſame 
place, Theſe all hatch very nearly at the ſame time, and it 
would be very natural to ſuppoſe, that the young brood, 
in all the ſpecies, ſhould be enclined to continue and live to- 
gether. But this is not the caſe, the different ſpecies have 
their different inclinations, and conduct themſelves always in 
in the ſame kind by the fame ſtated rules. Some never 
part company from the time of their being hatch'd to their 
laſt change, but live and feed together, and undergo together 
their laſt change into the chryſalis ſtate. Others ſeparate qne 
from another as ſoon as able to crawl about, and each hunts 
its fortune ſingle ; and there are others which regularly live 
to a certain time of their lives in community, and then ſeparate 
each to ſhift for itſelf, and never to meet again in that ſtate, 
Thoſe which live wholly together, begin by forming a line, 
with their little bodies, upon a leaf, their heads ſtanding all 
regularly even, and in this manner they move and eat toge- 
ther; and often there are ſeveral ranges of this fort, which 
make ſo many phalanxes, in an order as regular as the military 
— and eat into the leaf they ſtand on with perfect equa- 


ty. 1 ESE: 
This is the caſe with many, while young, which, when they 
- grow larger, firſt make one common habitation, ſurrounded 
by a web, which is the joint work of them all, and within 


the covering it has made | 
alſo, for food; for ſo long 
feed upon the 900 or | 
prudent manner, not deyouring too haſtily, for 
— the outer ＋ all, which is |, 
ſufficient for the purpoſe. It is probable, that | 
who makes a caſe of this kind, makes it of a | 


nce they eat only the parenchymatous ſubſtance of | 


Tha & he 
from their neſts, and watching the butterflies, which are 
daily, in the hot weather, depoſiting their 125 on theſe 
plants. Theſe, however, feed principally on the outſide of 
the leaves of the plants, and are therefore the eaſier taken off; 
but the other kind lives near the center, and therefore is with 
much more difficulty diſcovered. This is much larger, and the 
ſkin is very tough, and of a brown colour. It is called, by the 
rdeners, a grub, and is extreamly pernicious. The eggs 
which produce it are uſually depoſited in the very heart, or cen- 
ter, of the plant, particularly in cabbages, and the creature, 
when form'd, and grown to ſome lize, eats its way through 
all the leaves, and leaves its dung in great quantity behind it, 
which ſpoils the cabbage. This inſe& alſo burrows under 
the ſurface of the ground, and makes ſad havock amorig young 
plants, by eating off their tender ſhanks, and drawing them 
into the Rs This miſchief is chiefly. done in the night; 
but wherever a plant is ſcen thus deſtroyed, if the earth be 
ſtirred with a finger an inch deep, the creature will be cer- 
_ found, and this is the only way of deſtroying them. 
Miller's Gardner's Di. | | 
When theſe inſets attack fruit trees, the beſt method of 
driving them off is this; boil together a quantity of rue, 
wormwood, and the common tobacco, of each equal parts, 
in common water; make the liquor very ſtrong, arid ſprinkle 
it on the leaves and young branches every night and moruing, 
during the time when the fruit is ripening. Munting, de 
ant. 
Erucz Aquatice, Water Caterpillars.—It might ſeem incre- 
dible that there is any ſuch creature as a caterpillar, whoſe 
natural habitation is under water; but experience and obſer- 
vation prove that there are ſuch, and that they feed on the 
water plants as regularly as the common kinds do on thoſe at 
land. Theſe are not named at random, like many of the 
aquatic animals of the larger kinds, the ſea wolf, and the ſea 
horſe, &c. which might as well be called any thing elſe as wolves 
and horſes, but they are properly what they are called, and 
do not reſpire in the manner of the fiſh tribe, but by their 
{tigmatz, as other caterpillars. Mr. Reaumur, in his obſer- 
vations, met with two ſpecies of theſe, the one upon the 
potamogiton, or pond-weed, the other upon the lenticula, or 
duckmeat, Theſe are both very induſtrious animals; but the 
firſt being much the larger, its operations are more ealily 
diſtinguiſhed. Sa 
This, though truly an aquatic animal, ſwims but badly, and 
The parent butterfly lays 
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which there is a-peculiar neſt of every one, of its own ſpinning, 
When they have made this common lodging, they ſeparate, 
and each takes its courſe over the tree, or buſh, for food, 
well knowing where they are all to meet. In this man- 
ner, many hundreds of theſe animals form a fort of re- 
public, where every thing is carried on in perfect ꝗrder and 
Tegularity, and the. ſeparate cell of each, in the general habi- 
tation, is finally the place where it is to paſs, in tranquillity, 


caterpillars which do not ſeparate from one another, even for 
theſe neceflary. occaſions of feeding, and their transformation: 
Theſe live their whale time together, and are uſually found in 
their ſtate of chryſalis all huddled: toget 
-quently-ſticking to. one another, and numbers of them mak- 
40g only one.confuſed. mals. 5 Lind 
ere is one thi | 
cuſtoms and. of theſe little animals, this — Bf 
of their marches. Nothing can produce an union be- 
Teen a number of. ſuhjects, ſo Well, as an abſolute obedience 
to ſome one chief; ind this FO regulatly obſerved 7 theſe 
communities . of caterpillars. When they have — caſion to 
change theit quarters, one of their number, ho ſeems to 


| 


. 


its change into the. chryſalis ſtate. There are other ſpecies of | 


1 


„ and their caſes fre- 


| 


yet to be ohſetved, in regand to the . 


have the ſole power. and direction of the rout, marches ſingly. 
irlt - whichever way be . pleaſes. He is followed y two. 
others, whoikeep their bodies very, nicely in the ſame di- 
rection with his, and, after theſe, 
= 252 ——— by tho former, and Mg ot 1s 
- | gh the-whole company. When the leader turns 
-—_ gh, path io mg oth 
0 ; | 
and di ez when he ops, they, 
| chief ſcems, however, 10 be no particula 


OY 


immediately ſtop, 
r favourite, not to 


| Tave-any laſting power, but it ſeems: mere phance that conſtij- 
oh eye. —-— 6 e en. 
a is in power, the xcſt are perfectly obedient. Nπquu. 


i eee dels gige and pernicious In, Male 
+ particularly thoſe. of tuo ſpecies. The one of theſe. is that 


— > 


 "Bofa yellowiſh. colour, ſpotted wich, black, and infeſts the 
| leaves. of Ar 
Which it cats. uff all 


l the: tender parts, leaving only the fibres 
- cure, ſo chat whole-plantations are often ſeen def oyed by 
dem. in autumn, eſpecially. ſuch as are near large buildings, 
W crouded-with. trees. There is no remedy againſt. this 
wu, but the pulling the creatures off before they are ſpread 


ere follows a, large party; 


is immediately ſeen i 
again ie mament that he begins to advance. This | 


becomes the common white butterfly. This 


1 


ning, only 
ead, and get 


© ##S# 


aperture up again, ſo that no water can get In 3 
ippery, and n 


are in the common method. The 9 gets out of a chry- 
ſalis which was placed on the ſurface of the water, the li; t- 
neſs of the animal eaſily ſuſtains it on the water till its Wings 
are dried, and it then leaves that element never to return to it 
again. Mem. Acad. Par. 1136. 
Exuc 9 Mead Caterpillars, See Woop. _ 
Ex VA Rocket, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are theſe : The. flower conſiſt 


| "the plants of this genus have the 


88 ee. 

Front tea J, narrow podded Racket, (all ed the 

or Roman Rackett.. 4. The BG Flr 

5. Th ower'd 

: Rackett, 6. The ws . 

7+ The ſmaller yellow wild Rockett, with ſhepherd's _ 
ves, 8. The Indian tawpy-lear'd Reckett, | Tourn 


- 226. * 
ERUCAGO in botany, the name of a genus of plants, of 
| ' Which, there is only one known f ies." The b 
this are theſe: The flower conſiſts of four leaves, diſpoſed 
in form of a croſs; and the piſtil ariſes from the cup, and af- 


terwarde becomes a remarkable pod, of the ſhape of a ſquare 


, . 
- 


club, which is divided into four cells, and contains age" 
1 


and roftrated ſeeds. This plant has been called, by other au- 
| thors, the ſquare added rockert, and the echinated muftard. 


Tourn. Inſt. p. 232. | 
ERUPTIONS, in Infants. See InrAnTs. 
ERVUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 


kind, and from its cup ariſes a piſtil, which becomes 
a a pod, undulated on each fide, and, as it were, knotty ; it 


Contains ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds, To this it may be added, 
chat the leaves grow in pairs om the ribs. 


ERYNGIUM, Eringo, in : 
of umbelliferous plants, the characters of which are theſe ; The 
flower is of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals, 


The ſpecies of Eryngium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, | 

Portugal Eryn- | 

| e, with ry. leaves. 3. The common Eryngium. 4. 
Portugal Eryngium, 


ſhaped, dipſacus-like heads. 


Ex NU is alſo a name 


| es _ 
This is to be done in February, or in the beginning of March 
before the plants have ſhot out their leaves ; and the ſoils they 


removal from the old plant they will flower, 


» A 
- 


concerning this plant, which is, that if a goat happens to | 


we find aſſerting this, and after him Caryſtius in his book | 
De Adnirabilibus. Pliny has not omitted this wonderful | 
_ ſtory, but he has ſtrangely miſrepreſented it in the telling: He 


|. NOS ne the word Eryngium, which he had juſt before 


' foliated, ſometimes plain, of an oval figure, while in their 


with pfyllium heads. 19. The horned Portugal marſh 


' find how this tory can be the ſame with the other, but the 
' Whole is eaſily explained by obſerving, that Pliny's careleſſ- 


| Theopbraſtus has the ſame ſtory of the 
. T_—_ it very plainly ſhews, that he underſtood it from his 


© being taken 


ERY 


raters of which are theſe : The flower is of the papilionaceous 


ourn, Inſt. 


398. 
The ſpectes of Ervum, enamerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The true Erbum, called, by ſome, the orobus, 
with joint 4 2. The true Ervum, with purpliſh 
flowers, 3. ; Ervum, with ſmall ſeeds : And 4. The 
Ervum, with obtuſe triangular ſeeds. 


y. the name of a peculiar genus 


the points of which uſually turn inwards, and which are ar- 
ranged, in a circular order, on a cup that afterwards be- 
comes a fruit, compoſed of two ſeeds : "Theſe are ſometimes 


involucrum, which they, However, often throw off, and 
then like corns of wheat. To this it may be added, 


that the heads of flowers have all a circle of leaves placed 


under them, 


are theſe: 1. The ſea Eryngium. 2. 
like the common kind, but with 
broader 28 s. The __ alpine Eryngium, with —_— 
heads. 6. The v ri me Eryngium, with long 
hs” beats. > 'The "broad leav'd plane 
Eryngium, with round heads. 8. The broad leav'd plane 
Eryngium, with white flowers, and greeniſh white ſtalks. 
9. baſtard Eryngium, produced from the ſeeds of the 
lane kind. 10. The blue mountain Eryngium. 11. The 
lue alpine Eryngium, with larger and paler heads. 12. The 
ſmall Portugal blue Eryngium, with longer leaves. 13. The 
leſſer plane Eryngium. 14. The dwarf mountain Eryngium. 
15. Sicilian Eryngium, with pſyllium heads. 16. The 
ſtinking American Eryngium. 17. The ſweet- ſcented ſmall 
marſh Eryngium. 18. The Portugal erect marſh 4 — 
ryn- 
um, and 20, The procumbent Portugal marſh Eryngium. 
ourn. Inſt. p. 327. | | 
The root of Eryngium is attenuant and deobſtruent, and is 
therefore efteemed a good hepatic, uterine, and nephritic. Its 
whole virtue, it is to be obſerved, confiſts in the external or 


cortical part. 
ven, by ſome of the old authors, 
to aloes, a medicine as kiferent from the root of this name 
as any one thing can well be from another. 
There are ſeven different ſpecies of the Eryngium plant propa- 
gated in the gardens of the curious, but the common ſea kind 
is the only one of any uſe. The roots of this are in great quantities, 
both dried and candied in the ſhops; they may all 
ted, either by parting their roots, or Jowing their ſeeds ; 
convenient and expeditious method. 


moſt delight in are gravel and ſand, but in dry ſeaſons 

require a great deal of watering. The ſecond year after their 
the flowers 
are not ſo ſtrong as in the older plants. They ſpread very 
much at the root. Miller's Gardener's Dict. | | 
There is a very remarkable tradition, among ſome authors, 


take into its mouth a head of the Zryngo, the whole flock that 
he is with will all ſtare upon him with aſtoniſhment, and 
ſtand as if rooted to the earth. Ariſtotle is the firſt author 


ſays, that if any perſon takes' one of the goats of a flock by the 
beard, the reſt will all ftand as if rooted to the earth with 
aſtoniſhment. It will not be eaſy for the unlearned reader to 


neſs, has made him tranſlate” the word npvyyor, a beard, in- 
Read of a plant. This a » by comparing his tranſlation 
with the original, to have plainly the caſe z and he adds, 
from ſome other author, that the ſame thing ha when 
any one of them chances to bite -a certain herb ; but he does 


 vanſlated a beard, as the name of the plant, but omits to 
mention what it was. i CIOS IR 
ts, but his manner 


as ſpoken of the goats eating Eryngo, not 
by the beard. For he exprelſsly ſays, that as ſoon 
as the creature has taken this plant into its mouth, it ſtops, 


propa- | 


E-R Y- 
have no more in it, chan that as ſoon as one of theſe 
tures, who has been browſing upon other herbs, os 
take a head of this'into his mouth, the thorns about it ck 
him, and he tops ſhort, and the reſt of the flock, beir, « 
p ne maker ſtop alſo till they ſee whether any danger 
ERYSIMUM, Hedge Muſtard, in botany, the na 
us of plants, the characters of which are theſe : * 
wer conſiſts of four leaves, which are diſpoſed in ſo : 
of a croſs. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally b. 
comes a pod, divided into two cells by an intermediate "ha 
brane, and containing ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. To this it mr. 
be added, that the Eryſimums have all a peculiar general 2 d 
pearance. They gave, 1. The common £Eriſymun, 2. The 
Eryſimum with pods, reſembling thoſe of rockett. 3. The 
horned Eryſimum. 4. Ihe great broad-leav'd ſmooth Fu 
imum. 5. The greater narrow-leav'd Eryſimum, 6. Th. 
1 — jms, 4 3 like thoſe of woad. 
7. pe ry/imum of the Fyrenæan mountains, wi 
dandelion leaves. Tourn. Inſt, p. 228, hv en 
ErysYMUM, in medicine, is famous as an attenuant, I: 
reſolves tough humours in the lungs and fauces, and 
promotes expeCtoration in a very remarkable manner, |: 
is good in aſthmas, inveterate coughs, and hoarſeneſs. We 
| _ to have a fyrup of it in the ſhops, but it is now diſ- 
uſed. 
The Ery/ſimam is recommended by Dr. Stahl for cirro- 
_ Eancrous tumours, taken internally, and alſo externally p- 
lied to the tumour. We have two hiſtories of its good effect, 
A. Bingert, in Act. Med, Berol. dec. 3. vol. 1. p. 59. 
RYSIPELAS (Cycl.)—In eryſipelatous fevers, which are juſtly 
ranked among the exanthematous kind, the b and hu- 
mours being in an intenſe motion, an aerid ferum of a ſulphu- 
reous and cauſtie nature is, by that means, propelled to the 
ſurface of the body, and produces a ſwelling, accompany d 
with redneſs, heat, and pain. hy 
This fever is far from being innocent and ſimple, as it is gene- 
rally thought, and is often violent and dangerous, nay mor- 
tal, and, in ſome caſes, a to be nearly allied to peſti- 
lential fevers, the moſt formidable of all diſorders. The 
ſymptoms in both are of the ſame kind, and on the third or 
ourth day the morbid matter in both is thrown out to the ſur- 
face, the violence of the ſymptoms on this ſomewhat 
abates. But the great difference is, that the one is conta- 
ious, the other not ſo, and the peſtilential is much more 
tal than the other uſually is found to be. 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh the Ery/ipelas into two kinds, the fim- 
ple, and the ſcorbutie. The ſimple or genuine Ery/ipelas 
affects only the ſurface of the body, and eaſily gives way to 
proper remedies, in a ſhort time; but the ſpurious, or ſcor- 
batic kind, is more deeply rooted, and hard to be removed. 
There is alſo- a third kind, called an exulcerated Ery/ieis:, 
in which the eruptions are yellow, and contain an acrid pun- 
gent humour, which gives a terrible gnawing pain, I his 
iſeaſe affects every part of the body, but particularly the 
face, and happens at all times of the year, but moſt frequently 
at the cloſe of ſummer. It ſometimes ſpreads over the whole 
face, and ſwells and inflames it in ſueh a manner as to endan- 
ger fuffocation, It often ſeizes people in a moment, while 
they are abroad, and is called by the country people a blaſt; 
tit, in reality, differs very little from the effects of the ſtings of 
Waſps and bees, except that the heats often riſe into puſtule, 
One kind of Eryſipelas wholly reſembles the ſtinging of net- 
tles; this is uſually brought on by drinking, and is very trow 
bleſome, the pimples appearing and diſappearing at times, 
ſometimes for a long while together. 
However mild the more common kinds of this diſorder 
naturally be, yet ill t will make even the lg 
of them dangerous, and the ſtriking the eruptions in has beck 
often known to be of fatal conſequence. Hoffman ment. 
a patient he knew, who by taking a vomit, and a d of 
purge, in the time of the eruption, had an inflammation 
the ſtomach brought on, and died in a few days. In mu 
kinds of the Ery/ipelas, nature does much, and, with a 
proper aſſiſtance, the whole terminates kindly in 2 
time; but the bad kinds, nay, and too: often the bell, 1 he 
treated unſkilfully, turn to violent burning fevers, 
The true ahead of 22 an Eryſipelus conſiſts —— 
intentions ; firſt, that the febrile motion of nature . le, 
means hinder'd, but rather promoted, if it be found 5 85 
and only reduced to a due temperament, Kere e. 
condly; that the ſubtle cauſtic matter 'be. correQed, irh. 
for ay and excretion * and 22 i rr 
0 tion utrid and cauſtic 1ymp? . : 
ternal — diſcuſſed, — perfectl expelled Bleeding 4 
Eryfipelas is ſometimes beneficial, ſometimes hurtful, 37 
good general rule is to-order it in plethoric babits, Md ie 
| ſons accuſtorhed to drink ſpirituous liquors, but to ford | | 
others. When the inflammation” is mild and gent, | 1, 
© ſometimes be removed by external warmth alone, and ſome 
it is more violent, it requires the help of internal, eeurd fit 
times external remedies: Of the internal kind, the 7% an 
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and ſo do all the reſt. The whole of this ſtrange ſtory may 
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plex is one ſtanding good medicine, and of the int 
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ointment made of elder bark, or the rob of elder, are known 
| performed Cures, 
— befide the common kinds of the Ery/ipelas, yet 
one more to be mentioned, which is always very terrible, 
and often fatal; this is an Eryſipelas of the lungs. In this 
caſe the patient is ſeized with a highly burning fever, and an 
acute pain both in the anterior and ſterior parts of the body, 
but eſpecially about the ſpine. always holds his neck 
ſtrait upright when he breathes, and his noſtrils dilate with an 
exceſs of heat and pain, and, in the more advanced ſtages, his 
tongue hangs out of his mouth like that of a dog that pants 
with beat and wearineſs. He vomits ſometimes bile, and at 
other times phlegm, and is ſubject to very frequent faintings : 
He coughs. much, and either ſpits not at all, or elſe a yellow- 
iſh or bloody matter. This diſeaſe almoſt always proves 
mortal, and the only accident that can give the patient the 
leaſt hope, is its quitting the internal parts, and ſhewing itſelf 


on the ſurface. : "Re. J . 
Heiſter thinks that the grand intention, in the curing this diſ- 
order, muſt be to dilute the inſpiſſated blood, and break and 
divide it where it ſtagnates and is obſtructed. Plenty of thin 
and weak drinks are therefore to be adminiſtred, by which a 
gentle and laſting ſweat may be excited, and the teſtaceous 
wders, and nitrous medicines, are frequently found alſo to 
— great and good effecta. If the inflammation be but v 
flight, it is often cured b external warmth z but when warm 
alone does not prove ſufficient, cloths, with the rob of elder 
ſpread upon them, are found of great benefit, being Jaid 
warm on the part, and kept on by warm compreſſes, and the 
proper bandages. Ointments made of the middle green bark 
of elder, are alſo very beneficial ; and notwithſtanding that 
many do not approve the practice, yet ſpirit of wine cam- 
phorated, with a mixture of ſaffron and Venice treacle, are 
found often of very great ſervice, applied warm with coarſe 
paper, or with, linen rags: And a mixture of lime water, 
and ſpirit of wine camphorated, often does great ſervice. It 
ſometimes happens, that an Eryſipelas comes to ſuppuration ; 
and from this generally ariſe: the moſt untraQtable ſpreading 
and eating ulcers. In this caſe, the ulcer is to be carefully 
cleanſed, and dreſſed with ointments of ceruſs, red lead, or 
litharge, and plaſters of the ſame ingredients; and muſt, at 


the ſame time, take internal remedies to ſweeten the blood, 


ſome gentle purges, and a ftrit regimen in regard to diet. 
Heifter's $ 
ERYSIPEL 
the Eryſip 


elas, tho* with eaſier ſym ; and therefore may 


be taken for a kind of Baſtard Eryſipelas; in this the ſkin is of a 


more dark colour. 


ERYTHOXYLUM, in botany, a name uſed, by ſome au- 


thors, for the tree called arbor braſilia by others, the wood of 
which is the common brazil wood. Par. Bot. p. 2. 


ERVIEREMA, a word uſed, by the old writers in medicine, 
to expreſs a redneſs of the cheeks, occaſioned. by the violent 
heat in fevers. - Some alſo have applied the ſame word in the 
plural number, to the red inflammatory eruptions in an eryſi- 

W See ERYSIPELAS. | 

YTHRINA, in botany, a name given, by Linnzus, to a 
genus of vegetables, called by 'Tournefort, Dillenius, and the 
generality of other writers, corallodendron, and coral. Lin- 

nei Gen. Pl. p. 342. Tourn, 446. Dillen. Hort. Elth. 20. 


CorRALLODENDRON. | 

ERYTHRINUS, in ichth the-name of a fiſh, called by 
ſome authors alſo the ellio, Travolino, and Alboro, or Ar- 
bero, by the Venetians, - It is a ſmall fiſh, ſomething like the 
aurata or gilthead in ſhape, but much ſmaller, and of a 
2 8 Its tail is very forked 1 tt noſe — 

lerably and its eyes vt with ſilvery iri 
with ſometimes a ſli 1 ted among the white, The 
mouth is ſmall, and the fore teeth broad, the hinder ones are ra- 
ther tubercles than teeth. . The coverings of the gills are 
Caly. It has only one back fin, the anterior rays or nerves 
Nadi are prick] „ the others ſoft and ſmooth to the touch. 
ERV de Piſc. I. 5. c. 13. p. 144. | | 
RYTHRODANUM in the materia medica, a name by 
which ſome authors have called the rubia tinctorum, or mad- 
ER T. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | | 
YTHROPHTHALMUS, the Red Eye, in zoology, the 
name of a-fiſh; of the bream kind, called, by ſome, Rootang, 

un the German language, ſignifies the ſame. It v 
much reſembles the common river bream in ſhape, but that it 
bode ont thicker, 1 1 are all Any ar whole 

aw 0 is ſtained with a v t t no 

of & fo much us the jp ol the . When er. 
is of a iſh hue, and it has a yellow ſpot 
under e tongue. It much reſembles the river mullet in 
ome paticulars, but it is of a more beautiful colour, and its 


ATODES, in medicine, is a ſwelling like that of | 


the ſcales are off | 


are more red. Tts ſize ſeems a foot in length. It |. 
1 | ngth 


ESO 


keep ſtrictiy to this, its proper meaning. They call common 
reſin, or colophony, by the name retenegi, ad tell us that it 


is produced by the Arz or Alarzi. Hence it is plain, that 

they confounded together the names of the pine and fir kinds 

with the cedar ; but this is not peculiar to Ga for we find 

Pliny making the cedria, or reſin of the cedar, and the ce- 

drelzum, or oil ſeparated from it in melting, to be the ſame 

with the common pitch and piſſelæum ſeparated from it; and 
even the Greeks, as well as Latins in general, have con- 
founded and blended together all the trees which produced 
pitch or refin, and we find the fir, the pine, be and 
the turpentine tree, all called by the ſame general names. 

ESAPHE, a word uſed by Hippocrates, to expreſs the touchi 

the mouth of the uterus, -in order to diſcover its ſtate or diſ- 

eaſes. 

ESCH, in ichthyology, a name given, by Hildegard and others, 
to the fiſh we Aal the yling, or *. and the generality 

of 2 the thy * t is of the IR kind, _ 

is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the upper jaw being longer, an 

the back fin n 14 bones. e 83 

call it aſch, and the Italians temello. 

ESCHARA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 

characters of which are theſe, They are of a ſtony, or coral- 

like hardneſs, and reſemble a woven cloth in their 

Tourn, Inſt. p. 765 | 

The ſpecies of £/chara, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 

theſe. 1. The common retiporous Eſchara. 2. The fo- 

liaceous retiporous ket And 3. The great black hat- 
faſhion'd retiporous Eſchara. 

ESCHAROPEPA, a word uſed, by the old writers in medicine, 
to expreſs a coarſe kind of barley meal, which had been tor- 
riſied over the fire, 

ESCHAROTIC (l. A compoſition of ſulphur, roſin, and 

honey, proves an Eſcharotic, with little or no pain. Le Dran. 

Obſ. Chir. Tom. 2. Obſ. 100. 

ESCHATON, in muſic, the difference between the dieſis en- 

harmonica and the hyperoche ; that is, what remains, after 

taking the difference between the ſemi-tone minor and dieſis 
enharmonica, from the latter. Henfling in Miſc, Berolin. 

Vol. 1. p. 279, 280. 


ö 


Thus the difference between the ſemi- tone minor and the en · 
harmonic dieſis is J: 2, and this taken from the 
24 126 3072 
dieſis, is : 2 u. This interval is about 52 of a 
125 3072 390625 , 100 
comma, as will eafily appear by ithms. Mr. Henfli 
has taken notice of this interval. He calls it Eſchaton, from 


its being the leaſt and the laſt interval that occurs in his 
ſyſtem. The word is Greek, ioxaros, Ibid. p. 265. ſeq. 


INTERVAL. 
ESCHEL, in mineralogy, a term uſed, by the ſmalt workers, 
to exprels a ſort of grey ſubſtance reſembling aſhes, which is 
uſually mixed with the ſmalt when in fuſion, This is care- 
_ eparated from it, before it is powdered for uſe, other- 
iſe it would debaſe the colour. Phil. Tranſ. No. 396. 
ESCLAME, in the manege, an obſolete French word, for- 
merly uſed to ſignify a light bellied horſe. 
ESCROW, a deed delivered to a third perſon, to be the deed 
of the party making it, upon a future condition, when fuch 
à thing is performed; and then it is to be delivered to the 
party to whom made. It is to be delivered to a rages 
firſt deli 


; 


mentioning the condition; and has relation to the 
vo 2 Roll. Abr. 25, 26. 1 Inſt, 31. | 
ESCULUS, in botany, a name given, by many authors, to the 


Phagus, or ſweet oak, called alſo the eſculent oak. C. Bau- 

in. Fin, Þ. 3320 © 

ESEBON, a name given by ſome of the chemical writers, to 

common ſea falt. | | 

| ESNECY, Afnecia, Dignitas Primogeniti, in law, a pri- 
vate prerogative, allowed to the eldeſt Coparcener, where 

; an eſtate is deſcended to daughters for want of heirs male, 
to chuſe firſt after the inheritance is divided. Fleta. I. 5 
c. 10. | 7 
Jus Eſneciæ is Jus Primogeniture ; in which ſenſe it may be 
e ed to the eldeſt ſon, and his iſſue, holding firſt: In the 
ſtatute of Marlbridge, c. 9. it is called Initia pars beredita- 
tis, Co, Lit. 166. - 

ESOX, in ichth , 

ractets of which are theſe : They 


| tege membrane contains 
Saran Yoon, Jha boo — Nr 

is placed very near the tail. | is genus, 
enumerated by i, are theſe: 1. The Zee with a de- 


preſſed ſnout ; this is the common pike, the lucius of au- 
thors. The lower jaw is longer than the upper, and the 
vertebræ are ſixty- one 1 2. The Eſex with a cuſ- 
”- er = » t; * Is the 9 
pri us of patho, Ind is called, in Engliſh, the 


> lower jaw is — * | g I 
authors of old times diftinguiſhed but very badly the characters 


roots er l taſted fiſh, in May, under cover of the 

RZ. > es. 4 yography, P. 49. | 
»  ERZI, in the botanical writings of the antients, a 

| nerd uſe e bythe Hebrews and by them made the | 

Gong phyſicians and Avi- | 


SFE 2 2c. of Gn coir, bay Go ho mop! 


of filhes, when they called this and the f us by the 
ſame name acus, 3. The E/ſox with the jaw longeſt, 
.and with the tail ſquare, This is the fiſh called Lifter, in 
his appendix to Willughby, the acus maxima ſq 


410 M 


F- 8 8 
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his grows to more than two feet in length; the mouth opens ESSENCE (ch.) EVS en of Wine, a term uſed by Para. 


very wide, and the ſcales ſtand very thick and cloſe, and in a 


very. beautiful order. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. 10. 


celſus, and ſome of the German chemiſts fince his 
exprefs what is called ſometimes the philoſophical ſpirit of 


time, to 


- The word Eſes.is 8 Pliny, and other of the an- | wine, or the ſpitit of wine of the antients. It is not a diſtilleq 


tient Latin authors, have uſed it as the name of the ſame 


ſpirit like what we call fpirit of wine, but ap 


hes more to 


fiſh. It | ſeems to have been derived from the verb Efito, | what Stahf has greatly recommended to the world, under th 
to eat; for all the ſpecies of this fiſh are very voracious. name of concentrated wine, or wine whoſe ſtrengih has beer 
ES ALIERS, (Cycl.) in gardening, are rows of trees plarited | reduced to à ſmaller compaſs, by the ſeparating its aqueous 0 
in the manner of hedges ; either to ſurround a Whole garden, only by freezing. Stahl recommends the immediately * 
* or he ſeveral quarters, of. it. 12 are trained up flat and ima] wine to the froſty air on tllis occaſion, but the proceſs — 
r 


> hedge, and ſerve not only fe 
_ ſhelter and defend the tenderer plants kept within the quarters. 


fruit bearing, but alſo to by Paracelſus for the pr tion of this liquor is more tedious 
e * 


orders that" the fineſt avd beſt ffavoured wine be choſer 


© 'Theyare molt commonly made of fruit trees trained up to à lat- | that it be put into a glaſs filling it up three in fo 
tice 25 wood-work, formed either out of aſk-poles, or ſquare the neck being then ſcaled Mir Giically, it 3 be — = 
pieces of fir-wood, and their moſt uſual office is the ſheltering, | horſe dung for three months, and then expoſed to the froſty 


and at the ſame time hiding the quarters of kitchen-gardening. 

The trees principally planted for Eſpaliers now, are apples and 

2. pears and ſome plumbs. The apples intended for Eſpalters, 
u 


air for a month; after which che ice is to be th 
the liquid part, whichis'the Eſſence, prefetred. Shen! Ci. 


Id be grafted on crab-ſtocks, for large gardens, and for ESSEN BO Oc7#un d THI, in lav, a writ to be quit of tol 


©  Tmaller on codling-ſtocks. The trees for the ſame hedge in 
an Hſpalier, ſhould be all ſuch as are of the ſame age, from 
thb grafting; and produced from the fame ſtocks, that ſo the | 


and lies for citizens and burgeffes of any city or town that b 
charter ot preſcriptipn vupht'to be ted fro 4 
the fame is ed of 925 Reg. Ong 258. W 225 


be the more regular. The more quick-growing,) ESSENTIA Bitis in chemiſtty, a name given by Kunkel, 


bedge ma 

CA hang ones, muſt be planted at twenty-two feet aſun- 

der, and thoſe of ſmaller growth, at ſixteen or eigtheen; the, Q, 

: veaſk between them in a large garden ſhould be ſixteen feet! 

wide, and if the Eſpaliers are intended to be carried up high, 
it ſhould be more, that both hedges may have the benefit of | 


the ſun. T | 9 
The beſt ſorts of apples for Eſpaliers, are the golden pippen, 
the nonpareil, the rennet griſe, the aromatic pippen, the 
. Hoh Erro, the French pippen, Wheeler's ruſtet, and.Pile's| 

et ; for the naming and pruning of theſe trees, ſee the ar-, 
tices PRUNING and ApPLEs. 47 | 


The. pears fitteſt for Eſpaliers, are the fummer and autumn] any 


kind z for the winter ones never ſucceed well, "Theſe, if de- 


and forte others of the Gerrtran Hithors; to a menſtrun 

which they relate w N effects; but the Nene : 
which ſeems” hictterto a ſecret. They fay this menſtruum ha; 
nothing®acif or cbrroftte in it, but that it approaches to the 
nature of ſpirit of Wine, yct, that it is capable of diffolving the 


moſt deniſe tiſttals; and of converting any of them into a pure 


White falt, which has all their virtues, but nothing of that vi. 
triolic actittiohy, which they have when — the wh 
mon way. The falts of mercury and of gold thus prepared, 


bave great praiſes heſtowed bn them, and àre ſuid to cure epi- 


lepſies, che venlereal diſeaſe; und many other diſtempers, without 
violence or danger.” Rune, de Salis Metal. See the 


article METAL, © 


ſigned for a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, ſhould be on quince ſtocks; but ESSENTIAL Of. See Ort. Efential. Ac. 
if for a dry ſoil, more free ſtocks ſhould be choſen. The diſ- ESSERE, Sox, and Sax, in medicine, are little puſhes 


tance for pears grafted on free Rocks ſhould be eighteen feet, 
and for. the moſt vigorous ſhooters, it ought to be twenty- 
five feet. And the beſt kinds of pears for this purpoſe, are 
the jargonelle, the blenquette, the poire ſans peau, the ſum- 
mer boncretien, Humbden's bergamot, the poire du prince, 
burredu'roy, the St. Michael, the le marquis, the monſieur 
wing 


(I 


N 


wheals, ſoiriething red and hard, which quickly inſc&t the 
whole body with à violent Wehihe, as if orie were ſtung with 
bees, r yet they vaniſh after 2 lite 
time, and leave the fkin'as ſmooth and well- coloured as be- 
fore, © It differs from an Zpinyic in this,” that an Epil 
ſweats out matter, but an &/ere does not. Blancard. 


whom a writ of venire furias is directed, to impanel a jury, on 


eur | 
— 1 — EsSLISORS, in law, perfons appointed by a court of law, to 


6 Naa third year after the trees are planted, the frame - work 

the Eſpalier ſhould be made. Till this time the young ſhoots | 

ſhould only be trained to upright takes, naili 

| liſt to differentheights of theſe, as nearly as can 

_ rizontal direction. The beſt way of m | 

o of aſh-poles, which are not only Ps t ftrong and du 

frable ; the branches are all to be trained hotizontally ts theſe, 

and none ſhould be ſuffered to croſs one another, nor to come 

tao near. In the trees which produce large fruit, no branches 

9 be nearer to each other than eight inches, in the ſmaller 

frafted ones five or fix inches is ſufficient ; the 33 | 

. the trees planted'in Eats over thoſe propagated as dwarfs, 

* the place of which thefe have been introduced, are many and 

| ery eat . They take up very little room in a garden, 7 
=, no injury to the plants cultivated in the quarters; 

the fruit is always more regularly ripened and better taſted, 

às thi fun and air can have every way free acceſs to it. Mil- 

_ . ter's Gardners Dit. Yb, nt” roar _ 

" ESPHLASIS, a term uſed by the old writers in medicine, for 

ſte receding inward of the ſkull in depreſſions from Conte! 


tuſions. | 
ESPLEES, Expletie, from Explio, in law, the products which 

ground or land, &c. yield; as the hay of the meadows, the 
-  Herbapge of the paſture, corn of the "arable, rents, ſervices, ? 
De, and of an advowſon, the taking of tithes in groſs by the 
2 N of wood, the 1 = of wood; of an orchard, the 
rait growing there; of a mil, the taking of toll, Sc. Theſe 


„ with 


and ſuch like ifſues are termed £ſplees.... And it is obſetved, | 


chat in a Writ of right of land, advowſon, Qc. the demandant 
ought to alledge in his count, that he or his anceſtors took the 

E Bless of the thing in demand; otherwife the pleading will 

. not be good, Terms de Ley, 30. 

" Sometimes this word hath been applied to the farm, or land, 
Ec. themſelves Dominus E. habebit omnia expletias & profi- 

cu de corona emergenitia. Plac. Parl. 30. EA. 7. 
ESPOUSALS, Sponſalia, in law, a contract or mutual promiſe 
| between a man aud a woman to marry each other. Marriage 


challenge to the ſheriff and coroners. They are to return the 
writ in their own names, with a panel of the jurors nams. 


in an ho+ | 15. Ede. 4. 24. pl. 4. | b 
l fer wood-york | ESSOIN (Cv. os de malo Ville; in law, is when the 


defendant i in bourt the firſt day, but gone without pleading ; 
and being afterwards ſurprized with ſickneſs, c. cannot at- 
tend, but 'fends two E/drers; who obealy in court 
that he is detained by ſickneſs in ſuch a village, that he cannot 
come, pro lurruri & no perdere; and this will be admitted: 
for it Heth on the plaintiff to prove whether the Ein is true 
or not. \ 27. ILCTAG 
ESTABLISHMENT of Diver; in law, is: the affurance and 
ſettlement of Dower, made to the wife by the haſband, on 


marriage: and u ſignmient b dotuer, fipnifies the ſetting it out by 
— ne 


- the heir accbrding to the Efabliſhment. Bft. 
cap. 102, 103. | LEES | 
EST ACHE is uſed, in ur old writers, for a bridge, or fk 

* — AT timber. Cowel. | 
| ANG Money; See STERLING, 'Cycl. 
ESTIAA, Erie, in antiquity, folemn 2292 to Veſta, calle 
in Greek Eris, of which it was unlawful to carry any aua. 
or communicate any part to any beſides the worſhippers. Pat. 
Archizol. Gre. I. 2. cl 20. T. 1. p. 396. 
ESTIATORES, t5rwrips;, among the Athenians, perſons f. 
pointed by lot to provide an entertainment for the-whole 
| tribe. Beſides thoſe dppointed by lot to this office, 
voluntarily "undertook #26 ingratiate themſelves. 
Archzol. Græc. I. 1. e. 15. T. 1. p. 86. : all 
ESTIMIONE, in natural Hiſtory, a name by which ſomc 
+ 'the harmeſion. See HARMESIõx. 
ESTIVAL Occident. See Occip NT. | 
EsTiv aL Offen. See Oki xx. boi 
EST RAC, in the manege, fignifies a horſe that is light 1 
| ank bellied, thin flanked, and narrow cheſted. See Bft 
ESTRAP RHE, in the manege, is the defence of a herb 
will not obey, but to get rid of his rider, em v 


{rs 


drr "matrimony is aid to be an E/pouſal ae preſenti. N. s| and while his fore hand is yet in the air, 


ESQUI TIE „ in the tnatiege, an old French word bynifying 
A and fevere chaſtiſement of a bare in training him. 

SSAT UM, a word uſed by fone of the chemical writers, to ex- 
* . medicinal power or ſanatlve property reſiding in fimple 
* ESSAY 7 4)—Ess ay-Hatch, is the miners term fbr a 
egen dd oc Hole, Which they Gig to ſeatch for fhoad or ore, 


„ 


| : I of 3 HR FR al 
5 ros among the Romans, a tor, who fought in 


his hind legs, ſtriking higher than his head was before * 
during this countertime goes back rather than ane e 
ESULA, (Cya) in botany, 'z name given by mfr fr 
to ſome of the fmall ſpecies of ſpurge. See the 7 

FR OTB r Baubine u. 
Esur & Rara, in botany, à name given by John abe 
| ſeveral other authors to à plant, called alſo by Wagen by 
|. 3 a ſpecies of dpg's bane, and diſti a 
Mr. Fou rt by the name of 'apocyntm mart tim (ea dog 


> 


] alicis folio florr pur puren, or S 4706 meg, 


i 


- pear, vr Chariot, See Hift, Acad. tif pt. Vol. 2. N 376. fed... bane of” Venuee with wil "willow like leaves. 


8 


| EVA 


' Radix, in the materia medica, the name of a root of. 

ar” — of the ſpurge kind ſometimes uſcd in medicine, The 
root conſiſting of a cortical part and an inner ſticky one, the 
bark only is uſed, and ſuch ſhould be choſen as is new dried, 
and of a feddiſi colour without and within, and ſuch as when 
held in the mouth affords a very diſagreeable taſte, with very 
acrimony. It is a very violent purge, and has been ſaid to 
— cures in dropſical caſes, when more gentle me. 


dicines have proved ineffectual. It is a good method to mace- | 


it a day or two in vinegar before it is uſed. i 
The plant hich produces 44 the Eſula rivers et officinarum 
of Mr. Ray, it is cultivated by ſome curious people in their 
ns. Pomet's 4 * p · 1 
ETAPPIER, in war. TAPPE, cl. 
ETHESIUS Lapis, a name given by ſome authors fo the chry- 


ſolite. F | 
HMOIDES (Cycl. )—- The figure of this bone is very ſingular, 
2 may be fd Cn — cubical. This bone may 
be divided into a middle, and two lateral portions; in the middle 
three parts may be diſtinguiſned, an upper, a middle, and a 
lower. The upper part of the middle portion is an emi- 
nence called — galli, which is often ſolid, ſometimes how - 
ever it has been found hollow in ſeveral degrees and perforated 
by a ſmall opening which communicates with the frontal ſinuſes: 
a groove is ſometimes alſo met with in its anterior edge which 
leads to the ſpinal or blind hole in the os frontis. The middle 
patt of this portion is a ſmall horizontal plate perforated by ſe- 
veral holes, and called lamina cribroſa ; and in its back part it 
has a little notch for its articulation with the ſphenoidal bone; 
this lamina may be —_ „ of pe bone, as being what 
incl ſupports all the other -It. 
— — a — — „which makes part of 


the ſeptum narium: The edge of this is rough and uneven, for- 


its better connection with the verna: The lateral portions of the 
ethmoidal bone, are by far the moſt conſiderable if we regard 
fize only; each of theſe may be divided into two, one 
ſuperior, which is the largeſt, and which may be called the la- 
byrinth of the noſtrils, it being full of turnings and windings, 
and irregularly cellular; and one inferior in the ſhape of a ſhell. 
It is a very tender and delicate ſtructure, tho* compact and 
without any diploe, being almoſt all compoſed of thin bony plates, 
It is joined to the os frontis, os ſphenoides, oſſa naſi, oſſa maxil- 
laria, oſſa unguis, oſſa palati, and verna; the uſes of it are to 
be a very principal part in the organ of ſmell, and to give a very 
_ extent to the pituitary membrane, in a ſmall compaſs. 

__ Winſlow's Anatomy, pag. 29. | 

ETHOLOGUS, among the antients, a mimic or actor who could 
repreſent all the various habits and diſpoſitions of the mind. Pitiſc. 

ETHOPOEA, among the antients, ſignified the art of re- 
preſenting or imitating the manners and geſtures of any per- 
ſon ſo perfectly, that the original might be known by the re- 

reſentation. Pitiſe. 

ETINDROS, a name given by the writers of the middle ages, 
to a ſtone which they ſay is as clear and pellucid as cryſtal ; 
and which when expoſed to the air was continually ſeen to ex- 
ſudate drops of water by reaſon of its cold. We are rather 
apt to believe it was by reaſon of its heat, and that the wri- 
ters of theſe dark ages had collected this account from ſome 
author, who only called ice by this name, 


ETRUSCA Terra, in the materia medica, a kind of bole of which 


there are two ſpecies, the white and the red; theſe are called 
many authors, the terra figillata alba & rubra magni 

, as they are brought to us ſealed with different impreſſions. 
The white Tuſcan earth is a denſe and compact ſubſtance of 
a dull deadiſh white, which in drying acquires ſome degree of 
yellowneſs ; it is of a ſmooth ſurface, and does not ſtain the 
in handling. It is not eaſily broken, and but lightly 
adheres to the t , and freely melts into a ſubſtance like 


butter in the mouth. It makes a ſlight efferveſcence with acid 


menſtruums. Hill's Hiſt. of Foflils, p. 4. | 
The red Tuſcan earth is an impure bole, very heavy and of a 
ſomewhat lax texture, and of a pale red colour. It is na- 
turally of a ſmooth ſurface, breaks eaſily, between the fingers, 
and is apt to ſtain the hands ; it adheres ſtrongly to the tongue, 
and melts freely in the mouth, and has a ſtrongly aſtringent taſte, 
but leaves a ſandy harſhneſs between the teeth. It makes no 
efferveſcence ith acid -menſtrua. Tbheſe are the characters 
by which both theſe earths may be known from others of 
the ſame colour; they are both dug in ſeveral, parts of Italy, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Florence: They are kept 

m the ſhops there, -and /preſeribed with ſucceſs in i feyers of 
my — _ — 3 dyſenteries, and the like caſes. 

s HHiſt. of Foſſils, p. 12. e113 773 
ETYMOLOGICON bs uſed for a book containing the ety+ 
Te of any language. See ETTMOolOO T, Cl.. 
ANTHI Colores, in painting, à term uſed by the Greeks 

to expreſs what the Romans call the floridi colores: theſe wert 
ſuch colours as had a remarkable brightneſs in their works. 
The other coarſer and duller colours the Romans called auſteri 
colores, and che Greeks 'bathyci. Of the firſt ſort were 
Annabar, lapis armenus, — minium, indigo, and 
bb Beata: accordingto the Romans; but the Geeks, as we find 
by oſcorides, made cinnabar one of the auſtere colours. 


. "TY . 
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VAN TO, a name given by ſome authors to the panthera lapis, | 


| 


d 


4 


| 
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EVAPORATION, (Cyel. )—The Evaporation of fluids is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed an efleQ of heat, but experience proves that 
cold which is juſt a contrary cauſe is able alſo to produce 
the ſame effect, and that in a very conſiderable degree; the 
Eveporations of liquors in the ſevereſt froſts being at leaſt 
equal to thoſe when the air is in that degree which we call 
temperate. An ounce of water by weight being ſet out at ſix in 
the evening to freeze, Mr. Guateron found that by eight of clock 
the next morning, it was reduced to a ſolid lump of ice, and 
had loſt twenty-four grains in weight ; and this ice being 
thawed into water with all poſſible caution, the Tacks weighed 
twelve grains leſs than the ice. The fame experiment re- 
peated ſeveral times always gave the ſame phænomenon, only 
in different degrees; the loſs of quantity being always greater 
as the weather was more ſevere, or the wind higher. This 
effect is alſo different in different fluids. This gentleman ſet out 
to freeze at the ſame time an ounce of common water, the 
ſame quantity of nut oil, the ſame of brandy, the ſame 
of oil of turpentine, and the fame of mercury. The water 
froze almoſt immediately and loſt fix grains in weight; and the 
oil of nuts in the ſame time loſt cight grains ; the brandy and 
the oil of turpentine loſt twelve grains each ; but oil of olives 
and the mercury ſeemed rather to have encreaſed than dimi- 
niſhed in weight. The next morning, the loſs of the water 
was thirty-ſix grains; that of the nut- oil was forty grains, tho 
it had not been frozen; and the loſs of the brandy and oil 
of turpentine was fifty four grains each, tho? neither had been 
at all frozen ; the mercury and the oil of olives remained as 
before. The greater cold, and more rough winds always 
encreaſed the Evaporation, and the leſſer cold and calmer 
weather made it leſs. Water when reduced to the ſtate of ice 
does not ceaſe to evaporate : for this ice of an ounce of wa- 
ter had loſt thirty-ſix grains from eight of clock in the 
morning to three in the afternoon, and thirty-ſix more be- 
tween that and eight at night; and during the night the 
Evaporation had not been continued in any ſeſs degree, and 
upon the whole, an ounce of ice was found to Joſe by Eva- 

oration a hundred grains in twenty-four hours. Mem. Acad. 
ar 


. 1709. 

EVASION: Evaſio, in law, is uſed for any ſubtil endeavouring 
to ſet aſide truth, or to eſcape the puniſhment of the law; 
which will not be endured. Thus if a perſon ſays to ano- 
ther that he will not ſtrike him, but will give him a pot of 
ale to ſtrike him firſt ; and accordingly he ſtrikes, the return- 
ing of it is puniſhable ; and if the perſon firſt ſtriking be killed, 
it is murder: for no man ſhall evade the juſtice of the law, 
by ſuch a pretence to cover his malice, 1 Hawk.P. C. 81. 

EUCHYMIA, in medicine, a good temper of the blogd, 'or 
other juices and fluids in an animal body. 

EUCLABRIS, in antiquity, a table whereon the ſlaughtered vic- 
tim was ſpread, in order to have its inteſtines carefully in- 
ſpected. It was from this table that the veſſels uſed in ſacri- 
fices were called Euclabria, ; l 

EVERRIATOR, in antiquity, an officer who was obliged. in 
a ſolemn manner to cleanſe ſuch houſes as were defiled by 
dead bodies, called domus fungſtæ. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 

EVERRICULUM, in ſurgery, the name given by Parẽ to a 
ſort of ſpecellum or ſpoon, uſed to clear the bladder of gra- 
vel and grumes of blood left in it after the operation of li 
tomy. N 

EV ES DROPPERS, in law, ſuch perſons as ſtand under the 
Eves or walls of a houſe, by night or by day, to hearken 
after news, and carry it to others, and thereby cauſe ſtrife 
and contention in the neighbourhood. 'Terms de Ley, 317. 
Tho are puniſhed in the court leet by fine, by the Stat. 

eim. c. 33. 

EUEXIA, in medicine, a good ſound habit of body. 

EUGENIA, in botany, the name given by Micheli and Lin- 
næus to a genus of plants deſcribed in the Hortus Malaba- 
ricus. The characters are theſe: The perianthium conſiſts of 
one leaf divided into four, oblong, obtuſe, concave, and per- 
manent ſegments. The flower is compoſed of four oblong, 
and hollow obtuſe petals twice as large as the ſegments of the 
cup; the ſtamina are a great number of flender filaments in- 
ſerted in the cup and reaching the length of the flqwer ; 
the antheræ are ſmall. The germen, is of a turbinated form, 
and is placed below the cup. The ſtile is yer. and 
of the length of the ſtamina ; the ſtigma is ſimple ; the fruit 
is a coronated drupa of a quadrangular figure oy 
one cell, in which is contained a large roundiſh and ſmooth 

nut. Linnæi, Gen. Plant. p. 211. Micheli, Nov. Gen, 

108. Hort. Mal. v. 1. p. 17, 18. v. 4. p. 6, 7. 


| EUMARIDES, among.the antients, a kind of ſhoes common | 


1 


2 . A Lex. in voc. 2 
The Eumarides were uſed for pomp and delicacy, being neat 
and painted with various colours. Id ibid. 23 'S, 
EUMECES, in the 4 4 of the antient naturalifts, the name 
of a ſtone which Pliny tells us reſembled a flint, and was found 
in Bactria; the antients had an idle opinion, that if laid under 
the head, it occaſioned true and prophetic dreams, ft retelling to 
- the 2 the more remarkable future events of his life. 
EUMENIDES, in qntiquity, See Fur1ts, el. f 


EUMENIDETA, Berens, in antiquity, an annual feſtival 


; obſerved in bangur of the furies. It Was otherwiſe edlled 
\ | | ae, Due 


E U O 


| D "Eopin becauſe the Athenians called the furies, Zeprz: S | 


i. e. venerable Goddeſſes. Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. 
EUMETRES Bali, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the 
antients to a which the Aſſyrians held ſacred to their 
Fane — — alga od 

| eV ick. ve ſuppo 
this to be F bell, but this is an 
error, ſince Pliny, in his account of the Eumetres, ſays, that 


it was of a fine green, It was probably a of the 
_ emerald kind, that ſtone having ever been in very high eſteem 
in the caſtern part of the world, as it is alſo to this day. 


EUNOFIUS, a name given by ſome authors to the ætites or 


ſtone. 
EVOCATI. among the Romans, ſoldiers who having ſerved 
their time in the army, went afterwards voluntiers at the re- 
of ſome favourite * * Lex. in voc. 
EVOCATION, Evecatio, among the Romans, a religious ce- 
remony always obſerved by them at undertaking the ſiege of 
a town, wherein they ſolemnly called upon the gods and goddeſ- 
ſes 7 * the place to forſake it and come —1 A wh | 
out the performance of this ceremony, either thought that 
the place could not be taken, or that it would be a ſacrilege to 
take the gods priſoners. | 
The form of Evecation uſed at taking the city of Carthage 
| is related by Macrob. Sat. 111. 9. in the following words. 
Si deus, fi dia ts, cui populus, civitaſque Carthaginienſis eff 


in tutela, tegue maxime ille, qui urbis hujus, populique tutelam 
recepr/tt, precor, vencrorgue, veniamque 4 vobis 


Papua 


to, ut vos 
ctuitatemgue Carthaginienſium deſeratis, loca, templa, 
facra, 4 or 24 hes nay 2% his abeatis : $a 
populo, civitatique metum, formidinem, oblivionem injiciatis, 
proditigue Romam ad me meoſque veniatis ; noſtraque vobis loca, 
templa, ſacra, urbs acceptior, probatiorque fit : mihi quogque, 
ue Romano, militibuſque meis prepoſiti ſitis, ut ſciamus, 
 antelligamuſque, &c. ji ita feceritis, voveo vobis templa, Iudeſ- 


we fact urum. 
They always took it for granted that their prayer was heard, 
and came over to 


and that the gods had deſerted the place 


them, provided they were able to make themſelves maſters 
of it. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. Deus. | 


- EVOCATO Epiſtole, among the Romans, letters ſent 


by the emperors to command the attendance of any perſon ; | 


or letters. granting licence to any one to wait on the em- 
E every perſon not being allowed this privilege till they 
deſired and obtained the Evocatoriæ Epiſtolc. FHoffm. 
Lex. in voc. 
- EVOLUTE, Evoluta (Cycl.)— The variation of curvature of | 
the line deſcribed by the Evolution of a curve, is meaſured 
the ratio of the radius of curvature of the Evoluta, to 
radius of curvature of the line deſcribed by the Evolution. 
See Mac Laurin's Flux. Art. 402. Prop. 36. 

EUAMIA, a word uſed by Tremelius, and ſome other writers, 
to expreſs a good and healthy ſtate of the maſs of blood. 
 EVONYMUS, the Spindle-Tree, in the Linnæan fyſtem of | 

botany, this makes a diſtin genus of vegetables; the cha- 

racters of which are theſe. The cup is a flat perianthium, 

. compoſed of one leaf divided into four ſegments which are of 

a roundiſh figure. The flower is compoſed of four flat oval 

petals, wy Feng the ſegments of the cup, and ſpread wide 

open; the ſtamina are four upright pointed filaments ſhorter than 

the cup, and ſituated on the germen of the piſtill; the an- 

| therz are double. The germen of the piſtill is pointed; 

the ſtyle is ſhort and ſimple ; the ſtigma is obtuſe ; the fruit is 

2 onal, juicy — 5 of a different colour from the 

of the ſhrub, and having four angles, four points, and four 

cells, with their valves. The ſeeds are ſingle, of an oval fi- 

gure, and encloſed in the cup. Linnæi Plantarum, 
P- 48. : | 

According to Tournefort's method the characters are theſe. 

The flower is of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral 


petals arranged in a circular form; the piſtil ariſes from the cup, | 
and final b 


becomes an angular membranaceous fruit divided 

into different cells and containing oblong ſeeds. 
2 ſpecies of Euonymus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 

e. 

1. The common Ezonymus with red fruit. 2. The black 
fruited Euonymus. 47 e rs, leaved ce +. The 
pyracantha-leaved American Euonymus, with ever-green leaves 
and red verrucoſe fruit. 5. The African Euonymus, with 
ining ſerrated leaves. 6. The broad-leaved cluſtery Ame- 
rican Euonymus, with pentangular blackiſh purple fruit. Tourn, 
P. 47. 1 | 
It is generally ſuppoſed that the Euonymus of the antients is 
the ſame 4 8 this time call by this name. The 
words of Theophraſtus have probably given occaſion to this 
opinion; as they ſound at firſt reading like words expreſſing 
the characters of the fruit of this tree; but on a cloſer in- 
2 they will be found to expreſs a fruit of a very dif- 
kind. This author ſays, that the fruit of the Ezony- 
mus is hike the pod of the ſeſamum, marked with four pro- 
tuberant ribs, and hard within, and divided into places for 
four orders 
mum bore an oblong pod marked with four ribs, ſo as to 


q 


of ſeeds. It is plain by this, that as their ſeſa- |- 


EUP 
that in this long pod there were four orders of ſeeds, each 


our Euonymus is ſhort and not at all like a pod, 


_ four ſeeds and not four orders of ſeeds : and contains 


. there is alſo thi 
proof of our Euonymus not being that of the ande. 
that ours is a wholeſome food to cattle, and theyarevery funde; 
cropping it whenever they can reach it, and never get any hu 
by it; whereas the Euonymus of the Greeks was poi — 


to cattle, according to Th Pli 
dee Fusanus. Ns N * me, 


EUPATORIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe; the flower is of the floſculy,, 
kind, and is compoſed of a number of ſmall corollul> fr 
each of which there grows a long capillament bifid at the — 
IThbheſe are divided into many ſegments, and ſtand on embryo 
ſeeds, being contained in a Jong ſcaly and cylindric cup: the 
embryos afterwards become ſecds winged with down. 
The ſpecies of Eupatorium enumerated by Mr, Tourneſont 
are 2 p 
1. The common Eupatorium. 2. The Eupatorium, wi 
long wrinkled leaves and purple ſtalks. 3. The lage = 
torium, with great long and wrinkled leaves and green 11. 
4 The nettle-leaved New England Eupatorium, with purple 
flowers and ſpotted ſtalks. 5. The hairy betony-leaved Eu- 
patorium of New England, with white flowers. 6. The per- 
foliate Virginian Eupatorium, with very long pointed ſage- lle 
leaves. 7: The mullein-leaved Zupatorium of Virginia, 
8. The foft hairy nettle-leaved American Enpatorium, 
9. The ſhrubby American Eupatorium, with atriplex leaves 
and white flowers. 10. The purple flowered American Eu- 
patorium, with flix-weed leaves. 11. The purple flowered 
ſhrub American Eupatorium, with ground-ivy leaves, 
12. The American Eupatorium, with butter-bur leaves, 
Tournef. Inſt. p. 455. 

Eur Aroklun, or the common hemp agrimony, ſtands te- 
commended as a hepatic and vulnerary, and has been alfo uſed 
in catarrhs ; but it is at preſent very little known in the ſhops. 
EUPETALOS, in natural hiſtory, 45 name of a gem deſeribed 
by the antients as famous for its variety of colours, Pliny 
L. 37. C. 10. tells us that it ſhewed at once blue, fire co- 
lour, red lead colour, and yellow. It ſeems to have been the 
opal, and that Pliny's deſcription of it in this place was taken 
from fome author he did not perfectly underſtand, as is the calc 

m many of his accounts from the Greeks. 
EUPHEMISMUS, *Ev@»moycc, in rhetoric, a figure which ex- 
preſſes things in themſelves diſagreeable and ſhocking, by 
terms implying the contrary quality; thus, the Pontus, ar 
black ſea, having the epithet of «oc, (i. e. inhoſpitable) 
given it on account of the ſavage cruelty af thoſe who inla- 
bited the neighouring countries ; this name, by © TO! 
CE into that of Euxinus. Thus Ovid. Trift. l. 3, 
eleg. 13. K 
Dum me terrarum pars pene noviſſima Ponti, 
| Euxinus falſo nomine diftus babet. 
In which ſenſe, it only makes a ſpecies of irony. But eve) 
euphemiſm is not irony 3 for we ſometimes uſe improper 
and ſoft terms in the fame ſenſe with the proper and harld, 
See Je. Rhet. 1. 4. p. 186. ſeq. = 
EUPNOEA, in medicine, is a right and natural reſpiration. 
EUPORIA, in medicine, is an eaſy preparation of medicine, 
or the eaſineſs of their operation. Planar . 
EUPHORBIA, in botany, a name given by Linnzus and others 
to the Euphorbium plant, and to ſome ſpecies of the za, 
and tithymaloides of Tournefort. See TITHTNAALTUS 
1 i r 
curious in gardeni opagate twelve ſpecies 
phorbium plant in their —— ; yy are all natives of very Wm 
climates, and being replete with a milky juice, they wr 
very little water ; nor muſt they ever be planted in 4 _ 
Which is very hurtful to them. The proper ſoil for 
is a mixture of one half ſea-ſand, one quarter light od 
earth, and one lime-rubbiſh. This ſhould 4 
three months before it is uſed, and very frequently 
the mean time. Miller's Gardners Dit. © , cut 
The plants are propagated by planting in this ſoil, 2 
ings, in the months of June and July. Theſe ſhould ul 
be taken off from the old plant at — and par, 
| hid by for a week in a dry ſhady place before N cunts 
that the part cut off from the old plant may Pe l 
harden and dry. They ſhould then be ſet in very © 
and have oth wine to ſettle the earth to their rob. hai 
are after this ta be ſet for a day or two where they u ,, 
the morning ſun, and after this to. be plunged nog . 
of tanner's bark, and ſhaded in the great heats © chen b 
In fix weeks will have ſhot out their roots, and are ff ,, 
be treated as the cereus's and other ſucculent plants 
ſame kind. ; of 2 i 
EUPHRASIA, Eye-bright, in botany, the name g ng 
of plants the characters of which are theſe ; 25 4 ving 
the perſonated kind, divided into two lips, 2" "11 ſew® 
upper one placed erect and divided into ſevera "=, q 
lower one divided into three pripcipal ſegment? fun i 
which is alſo bifid. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and; yy 


ſeem of a quadrangular figure ; ſo did their Eusmmus, and 
| % 4 ; 


[ the manner of a nail to the back part cf the flow”: 


theſe orders containing a great many feeds, Now the "re 


* „ _ \ 2 
a ate all *** n ** 
9 ud Act 0 * n * jp 


| finally ripens into a capſule of an oblong ſhape, containing 
_ — of Eye- bright, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1 The common #ye-bright. 2. The white- 
gowered more branched meadow Eye-bright. 3. The leſs 
branched Eye-bright, with a bluiſh purple flower. 4. The 
ſmall alpine yellow-flowered Eye-bright. And 5. The nar- 
row-leav'd Eye-bright, with finely divided leaves. Tourn. 
Inſt. P- 174 . . th 
Eye-bright 1s much recommended in diſorders of e eyes, 
* ecially weakneſs and dimneſs of fight. It is given in ſeve- 
forms, but the powder of its leaves is thought moſt ef- 
fectual, as well as , the doſe being from one to three 
drams. Jamet, Med. Dict. in voc. ; 
EUPHROSYNUM, in botany, a name uſed by Pliny, and 
ſome other authors, for the common borage. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. See BoRAOGE. : 
EUREOS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, deſcribed 
by Pliny, and ſeeming plainly to be the fame with the teco- 
lithus, which he mentions in another place, and to be the 
ſtone now called lapis Fudaicus, and known at this time to be 
the petrify d ſpine of a ſort of echinus marinus, or ſea urchin. 
Pliny ſays it was ſhaped like the ſtone of an olive, that it was 
ly ſtriated, in the manner of ſome ſhells, and that it 
was of a whitiſh colour, but not perfectly white. No one 
can miſs ſeeing that this is a good deſcription of the lapis 
udaicus ; and we are not to ſuppoſe it otherwiſe, becauſe 
iny has before deſcribed that ſtone under another name, 
without any reference to this; fince we are to conſider that 
Pliny was the general collector of the natural hiſtory of his 
time, and took his accounts of things from different authors 
then extant, who did not pay the regard to one another that 
the modern writers do, of referring to each others work, fo 
that Pliny has often mentioned the ſame thing twice under 
two names, as he found accounts of it in two different au- 
thors, without perceiving that they were deſcribing the ſame 
ſtone. This particular is but one inſtance of a thouſand, that 
might be brought of this; and much error has got into the 
world by. means of it. 

EURICHORIA, a word uſed, by ſome of the old writers in'me- 
dicine, to expreſs an internal ſinus, or cavity in ulcers, c. 
EURYNOMIA, Evpwroyuciz, in antiquity, an anniverſary ſolem- 
nity in honour of Eurynome, by ſome thought to be the ſame 
with Diana, by others one of Oceanus's daughters. Potter, 

Archæol. Græc. 1. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 397- 

SEBES, the name of a ſpecies of marble, mentioned by 
Pliny ; he has given us no deſcription of it, but only tells us, 
that there was a ſeat made of it in the temple of Hercules at 
2% from which the prieſts pretended that the gods uſed to 


ariſe, 

EUTHANASIA, in medicine, a ſoft and quiet death, or paſ- 

175 out of this world. 

EUTHYMIA, Eee, among the Greeks, ſignified ſuch a 
diſpoſition, or ſtate of the mind, as could not be ruffled either 
by good or bad fortune, by ſickneſs or health, good or evil. 
Men, Acad. Inſcaipt. Vol. 14. p. 137. 

1 in medicine, is uſed for a due nouriſhment of 

: | 


| 


EWAGE, Ewagium, in our old writers, the ſame with Aguage, | 


Which is toll paid for water-paſſage, It is derived from the 
rench eau, water. f 

EXACTIS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Linkius, and 
fome other authors, to a ſpecies of ſtar- fiſn, of the more 
branched kind, whoſe rays are ſix in number, when they 
part from the body, but very foon branch out into a great 

1 number more. See the article Jr ELLA Marina. 
XACTOR Regis, in law, the king's exactor, or collector. 
Sometimes it is taken for the ſheriff, But enerally, Qui- 
cunque publicas pecunias, tributa, victigalia & res fiſco debi- 
EX. exigtt, 888 nominatur exactor regis. : 
ANAST OSIS, in medicine, is an opening of the extre- 

mity of the veſſels. Blancard. Lex. Med. in voc. 


AL Roll, in the old way of exhibiting ſheriff's ac- [. 


OO the illeviable fines and deſperate debts were tran- 
cribed into a roll, under this name; which was yearly read, 
EYA ſee what 1 be gotten, Hale's Sher. Acc. 67. 
\UCTORA O, among the Romans, differed from 
41, or a diſcharge. In the latter, the ſoldiers were quite 
miſled from the ſervice; and this was done after they had 
- ved twenty years: But in the former caſe, they only loſt 
eir Pays being till kept under their colours or vexilla, tho? 
ns er the eagle, aguila, which was the ſtandard of the 
Sm. Whence, inſtead of legionarii, they were called /ub- 
$421, and were ſtill retained till had either ferved out 
cheir time, or had lands 


Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. in voc 
EXCHEQUER (Cycl.)—The court of Exchequer is an antient 
— of record, for all matters relating to the revenues of the 
1. — Vid. 4 Inſt. 103. 2 Inſt. 104, 105, Sore | 
Exchequer there are ſeven courts, 1. The court of 
4. The oe of accounts. 3. The court of receipt. 
dane Vor. 12 e, being the aſſembly * 


| aſſigned them. The ExauZeratio| . 
wamonly took place after they had ſerved ſeventeen years. 


E X E 


all on pon of England for matters in law. 5. The court 
of Exchequer chamber, for errors in the court of Exchequer. 
©. The court of Eæcheguer chamber, for errors in the king's 
bench. 7. The court of equity in the Exchequer chamber. 
Vid. New Abr. Law, vol. 1. p. 5 
By the 33d Hen. 8. cap. 39. the court of Exchequer has 
power to diſcharge all debts and duties due to the king, upon 
any equity diſcloſed ; and it is by virtue of this act, that they 
diſcharge recognizances ; and it ſeems, by the ſaid act, 
they may diſcharge penal laws made before this ſtatute ; but 
all penal laws made after the ſtatute cannot be diſcharged, but 
muſt be compounded. 

The court of Exchequer, in Scotland, has the ſame power, 
_— privilege, and juriſdiction over the revenue of 
Scotland, as the court of Exchequer in England has over the 
revenues there ; and all things and matters competent to the 
court of Exchequer in England, ſo far as they relate to the 


king's revenue, are likewiſe competent to the Exchequer of 


Scotland. The judges are likewiſe inveſted with the power of 
paſſing ſignatures, gifts, and tutories, and to reviſe and com- 
pound them in the ſame manner as was done by the Lord 
High Treaſurer, commiſſioners of the treaſury, and court of 
Exchequer in Scotland, before the union. All ſerjeants at 
law, barriſters at law, of five years ſtanding, in any of the 
four inns of court of England, and advocates of five years 
ſtanding, in the college of juſtice in Scotland, are qualified 
for being barons of this court; whoſe commiſſions are Quam 
diu ſe bene geſſerint. Chamberl. Pr. State of Gr. Br. p. 386. 


EXCIPIENT, in pharmacy, a term uſed to expreſs that ingre- 


dient in a compound medicine, the buſineſs of which is to re- 
ccive all the reſt; ſuch is the conſerve in electuaries, the 
ſyrup in boluſles, Qc. 


EXCISION, in ſurgery, the cutting out, or cutting off any 


E 


art of the body. 
CLUSORIUM, in medicine, a name uſed, by ſome, for 


ſuch drugs, or compoſitions, as are capable of producing abor- 
tion. 


EXCUSATI, in church hiſtory, a term uſed to denote ſlaves, 


EXCUTIA Ventricu 


1 


who flying to any church for ſanctuary, were excuſed and 
pardoned by their maſters ; but theſe were obliged to take an 
oath to that purpoſe before they could have them again; and, 
if they broke the oath, they were puniſhed and fined 'as per- 
ſons guilty of perjury. Hef. Lex. in voc. 

A the Stomach Bruſh, a name given, b 

modern ſurgeons, to an inſtrument made of ſoft briſtles, 
formed into a bundle, and fixed upon a flexible braſs wire, 
for cleanſing the throat, or even the ſtomach, 
The flomach bruſh is compoſed of ſoft hair faſtened together 
into a bundle by a twiſted braſs or ſteel wire, and the handle 
or ſtem of it is inveſted with filk. This has been greatly re- 
commended, by ſome, to remove foreign bodies out 'of the 
fauces and æſophagus; and, to ſcower the ſtomach. The me- 
thod of uſing it is this: 


The patient is firſt to drink a ſmall draught of warm water, 
then the bruſh is to be received into the ceſophagus, and 


gently protruded down into the ſtomach, by twiſting round 
and round its handle, and, when in the ſtomach, it is to be 
drawn up and down many times, like the ſucker in a ſyringe, 
and at length wholly extracted. The advantages ſaid to ariſe 
from this, are very great, ſuch as the prolonging life to a 
great age, and the Ike; but few people have been willing to 


| wy the effects of ſo difagreeable and troubleſome an operation. 


edclius and Teichmeir have written expreſs treatiſes on this 


' Inſtrument, and one of them has attempted to prove it no 


! 
| 
* 
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new contrivance, but a thing very early known, deſcribed, 


and uſed in phyſic. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 2. p. 2. 
XECRATION, Execratio, among the antients, a kind of 
uniſhment, conſiſting of direful curſes and marks of infamy. 
Livy relates an inſtance of it, which was uſed againſt Phili 
king of Macedon, by the Athenians: A general aſſem 


of the people being called, they made a decree, that all the 


ſtatues and images of that king, and of all his, anceſtors; : both 


of the male and female ſex, 


ould be demoliſhed, and. their 


very names razed ; that all the feſtivals, ſacred rites, prieſts, 
and. whatever elſe had been inſtituted in honour of him, 


ſhould be profaned ; that the very places where there had 
been any monument or inſcription to his honour, ſhould be 
deteſtable, and that nothing ſhould be ſet up, or dedicated in 
them, which could be done in clean places ; and laſtly, that 
the public prieſts, as often as they prayed for the Athe- 
nian people, allies, 'armies, and fleets, ſhould as many times 
deteſt and execrate Philip, his children, kingdom, land and 
ſea forces, and the whole race and name of the Macedo- 
nians. Hoffm. Lex. in voc. | 3 "os. 

Cornelius Nepos, in his life of Alcibiades, calls it devotion, 
At the taking and demoliſhing of a city, it was frequent 
to pronounce direful curſes and execrations upon whoever 
ſhould endeavour to rebuild it; which ſome imagine was the 
reaſon that Troy could never be raiſed out of its aſhes, tho 


ſeveral pſa attempted it, being devoted to eternal and ir- 


able ruin by Agamemnon. This ſeems to have been a 


very antient cuſtom, and derived from the eaſtern. nations 3 
for we find Joſhua, at the drain: of Jericho, to — 
10 : 


—— — —— 
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fixed an imprecation upon the horn who ſhould rebuild it, 
i 


which was accompliſhed in 

after. Potter, Archeol. T. 2. p. 97. 

EXECUTIONE (Oyel.) Ex RGUTIoNE Fudicii, in law, a 
writ directed to the judge of an inferior court, to do Execution 
upon a judgment therein, or to return ſome reaſonable cauſe 

wherefore he delays the Execution, F. N. B. 20. | 
If Execution be not done on the firſt writ, an alias ſhall iſſue, 
and a pluries, with this clauſe, Vel cauſam nobis ſignifices 
quare, &c. And if, upon this writ, Execution be not done; 
or ſome reaſonable cauſe returned why it is delayed, the party 
ſhall have an attachment againſt him who ought to have done 
the Execution, returnable in B. R. or C. B. New Nat. Br. 43. 

EXEMPLIFICATIONE, in law, is a writ granted for the 
exemplification of an original record, Reg. Orig. 290. 

EXERCISE, (Oycl.) in the military language, is uſed for the 
practice of all thoſe motions, actions, and management of 
arms, whereby a ſoldier is taught the different poſtures he is 
to be in under arms, and the different motions he is to make 

do reſiſt an enemy. Theſe he muſt be perfect in, before he 
be fit for ſervice. ; 

EXERGASIA, EE. v, in rhetoric, the ſame with expoſition. 
See ExposITI1ON, Cycl. 

EXFOLIATIVUM, the name of a chirurgical inſtrument, 
uſed to take off the vitiated ſurfaces of bones, and uſually 
called a raſpatory at this time. | | 

EXFREDIARE, in our old writers, denotes the breaking of the 

e, or committing open violence. Leg, H. 1. c. 31. 
he word is formed from the Saxon Freds, peace. 

EX GRAVI QUERELA, in law, a writ that lies for him to 
whom any lands or tenements in fee are deviſed by will, (with- 
in any city, town, or borough, wherein lands are deviſable by 
cuſtom) and the heir of the deviſor enters, and detains them 

from him. Reg. Orig. 244. Old Nat. Br. 87. And if a man 
deviſes ſuch lands or tenements unto another in tail, with re- 

mainder over in fee, if the tenant in tail enter, and is ſeized 

by force of the intail, and afterwards dieth without iſſue, he 
in the remainder ſhall have the writ, ex gravi querela, to 
execute that deviſe. New Nat. Br. 441. Alſo where a te- 
nant in tail dies without iſſue of his body, the heir of the 
donor, or he who hath the reverſion of the land, ſhall have 
this writ, in the nature of a Formedon in the reverter. Ibid. 

EXHALATION. See VA TOUR. 

EXHEBENUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a white and 
ſmooth ſtone, uſed by the antient artificers in poliſhing gold. 
It ſeems to be the fame with the lapis Samius, a ſmall ſmooth 
ſtone which they often found in the Samian earth. OY 

EXHIBITION, (Cycl.) Exbibitio, in our old writers, is uſed 
for an allowance of meat and drink, ſuch as was cuſtomary 
among the religious appropriators of churches, who uſually 
made it to the depending vicar. The benefactions ſettled 
for the maintaining of ſcholars in the univerſities, not depend- 
ing on the foundation, are alſo called Exhibitions. Paroch. 

Antiq. 304. ; 

EXHORTATION, Hortatio, in rhetoric, differs only from 
ſuaſion, in that the latter principally endeavours to convince 
the underſtanding, and the former to work on the affections. 
Vofſ. Rhet. I. 1. p. 31 


el the Bethelite many ages 


EXILIUM, in law, ſignifies a ſpoiling : And, by the ſtatute | 


- of Marlbridge, it ſeems to extend to the injury done to te- 
- nants, by altering their tenure, ejecting them, &c. And 
this is the ſenſe that Fleta determines z who diſtinguiſhes be- 
- tween vaſium, deſtructio, and Exilium. For he tells us, that 
va um and deſtructio are almoſt the ſame, and are properly 
applied to houſes, gardens, or woods; but Exilium is when 
| ſervants are enfranchiſed, and afterwards unlawfully turned 
out of their tenements.—YVaſtum & deflirufio fere equipollent, 
&- convertibiliter ſe habent in domibus, boſcis & gardinis ; ſed 
-Exilium dic: paterit, cum ſervi manumittuntur, aut a tene- 
mentis ſuis injurioſe ejiciuntur. Flet. I. 1. c. 11.—Vendi- 
tionem vel * non faciant de domibus, boſcis vel hamini- 
Bus, &c. Stat. Marlb. c. 25. 

EXTITERIA, EZ,, in antiquity, oblations or prayers to 
any of the gods for a proſperous expedition or journey. Pott. 
Archzol. Græc. 1.2. c. 20, | 

EXOCÆET Us, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of fiſhes, 
of the malacopterygious or ſoft fin'd kind, the characters of 
which are theſe : Ihe branchioſtege membrane contains ten 
bones, four of which are broad, and are covered by the oper- 
cula of the gills, and all of them are very difficult to be 
counted. The pectoral fins are very long. There is but one 


fin on the back, and that is placed toward the lower part | 


of it. The ſcales are large. Artedi enumerates only 
two ſpecies of this genus: The firſt is the common mugil 
alatus of authors, or the flying fiſh. The ſcales of this are 
large, it reſembles the mullet in ſhape ; the head and body 
are compreſſed, the ſnout is ſubacute, and the lower jaw is, 
when the mouth is opened, ſomewhat longer than the 0 
The eyes are not covered with a ſæin. The mouth is ſmall, 
and has no teeth, and the tongue is ſlender. The back fin is 
very ſmall, and has thirteen bones. The pectoral fins reach 
to the tail, and have fixteen articulated bones, or, at leaſt, 
nodoſe ones, divided at the end into ſeveral ramifications. 
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tail, The inteſtine is ſingle, running ſtrait from 
to the anus. The ſecond ſpecies of the Fxecet 
2 of * Marge » his is a ſmall fiſh of 
our, and pellucid; the mouth is large, and 1 
The eyes are large, It has black tow 'on the beck f.. 
peCtoral fins have each fourteen bones. This ſecond f — 
ſeems to belong to the genus of the gobii. See Th * 
Fiſhes, Ne. 41. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. 6. * 
D er the perſon who, after 
the drama or was ended, ſung the Exodi * 
DIUM, * * » Tung the Exodium, See Exo- 
EXOLICETUS, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed 
writers of the middle ages, to expreſs a ſmall ſtone which, had 
ſuch a variety of colours, that it dazled, as they ſay, peopl 
eyes in looking at them. It is ſaid to have been Lao wo 
Lybia. The name is probably only a corruption of * 
hexacontalithos of Pliny, and the older writers; and this ſee ; 
to have been no other than a name for the opal. 8 
EX OMS, in antiquity, a ſtrait narrow garment through which 
the ſhoulders appeared. It had ſomething in common with 
the tunic, and ſomething with the pallium. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
in voc. | 
EXOMPHALIS, the name of a diſtempered ſtate of the body 
in ſome fœtus's, in which the viſcera, or part of them, ac 
contained in a bag or ſack hanging out from the navel. In 
one of theſe caſes, which Mr. Mery has given an account of 
the infant was born alive, but died after fourteen hours ; the 
tumour was very large, and, on opening it, the liver, ſpleen 
ſtomach, and inteſtines, were found all incloſed in it, yet is 
aperture at the navel was but little more than an inch 
in diameter. The moſt natural conjecture, in this caſe, 
ſeemed that the viſcera had been forced out of the body by 
ſome accident during pregnancy, and that the peritoneum, 
as they args in growth, had extended itſelf, by de- 
grees, to the dimenſions of this ſack. But, on a {trict en- 
quiry, the ſack was found to be compoſed of a double mem- 
brane, ſo that it could not be a production of the peritoneum, 
which is ſingle, but it muſt neceſſarily have been an extenſion 
of the membranes of the placenta, which, uniting, form the 
umbilical cord; and it was not leſs eaſy to determine, that 
the viſcera could not have been forced out of the body, when 
at any conſiderable growth, as the aperture was fo ſmall, the 
liver alone being of Fx times its diameter. It appears, there- 
fore, that in theſe caſes the viſcera get out while very ſmall, 
and grow and enlarge in their unnatural ſituation. The pa- 
rent of the infant, being aſked if ſhe had received any injury 
during her pregnancy, could not recollect any, but only ob- 
ſerved that, while young with child, ſhe had been very 
ſtrongly affected by the ſight of the entrails of an ox hanging 
out of its belly at a butchers. Mem. Acad. Par. 1716. 
EXONEIROSIS, a nocturnal pollution, or emiſſion of the ſe- 
men in dreams. This, if it happen but rarely, is uſually a 
ſign only of redundant vigour ; but if it happens frequently, S 
a ſign of a weakneſs of the ſeminal veſſels, which is moſt fre- 
. the caſe. | 
EXONERATIONE Sectæ, in law, a writ that lay for the 
king's ward,. to be freed from all ſuit to the —_— 
ö . eee leet, &c. during the wardſhip. F. N. b. 
168.5 2 | 
EXONYCHOS, in botany, a name given, by ſome of the 
| antient writers, among whom are Dioſcorides and Pliny, to 
the Gromwel or Lithoſpermum ; it had this name from its ſeeds, 
the hardneſs and texture of which were ſuppoſed to reſemble 
the exterior part of the human nail; hence this name vi 
compoſed of is and 5 : But ſome authors ſuppoſing 
not ſufficiently expreſſive of the hardneſs of the iced, 
called it zgonychon, reſembling it to a goats claw, 4 
animal, being continually among rocks, its hoof, or on 
was ſuppoſed harder than that of other animals, whoſe les 
were not uſed in ſuch hard places. the 
EXOPHTHALMIA, in medicine, is a protuberance of 
eye, out of its natural poſition. | * 
EXORMISTOS, in ichthyology, a name given, by ſome 
the old writers, to that ſpecies of the petromy on which + 5 
authors call the lampetra fluviatilis, and we in Engl 
lampern. This is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name gf 
petromyzon, with only one ſeries of ſmall teeth in the * 
the mouth, and ſome large ones below. See the art 
MusTELA, LAMPETRA, and PETROMYZON- a 
EXOS Piſcis, in ichthyology, a name given by Geſuer . 
Rondeletius, to the fiſh which we call the hulo, ing 
thyocolla piſcis, from the drug called ichthyocolla Or. 1, = e 
being procured from it. It is properly a ſpecies of by 
cipenſer, and is diſtinguiſhed from the common ſturgeon 
its having no tubercles. See ACCIPENSER. | or er- 
EXOSTOSIS, (Gel.) is properly an acute eminences | |, 
creſcence, puſhing preternaturally above the bone, but ccom” 
ſometimes no diſturbance, pain, or deformity, and = caſes 
panied with a caries or ſpina ventoſa. When this 5 f eien 
it is always beſt to let it alone, for the attempt to ! che bone 
proves much worſe than the diſeaſe, and, by lay ing n 00 
bare, a caries, or other inconvenience, 1s brought ou. 
the other hand, when this diſorder occaſions pain, 0 it 
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may be remedied by taking off the protuberant part of the 
bone, in the ſame . as in caſes of the ſpina ventoſa. 
er's Surgery, p. 267. | | 
FXOLTR A, - the 2 theatre, a place where ſuch parts of 
the play were recited, as were ſuppoſed to be acted privately 
in the houſe. 'P f / f 
ExosTRA was likewiſe the name of a warlike engine uſed in 
the ſieges of towns. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. a 

EXOU ONTIHI, in church hiſtory, a kind of Arian heretics, 
who maintained that the ſon of God was made out of nothing. 
zr Twy &x bels. 0 Lex. in voc. | 
EXPANSION (cl.) —Solid bodies, as well as fluid, eafily ex- 
pand with heat; this is proved by this caſy experiment : Let an 
iron ring be made, juſt capable of admitting one end of a 
ſolid cod of the ſame metal. Then heat that end of the rod 
in the fire, and, when red hot, it will be found too large to 
go into the ring, though as ſoon as it 1s cold, it will again 
readily go through it. This appears to be the property of all 
ſolid bodies, on being heated, tho* cedar wood has, upon 
ſome trials, been thought not to expand with heat, or con- 

tract with cold. Shaw's Lectures, p. 27. 

EX PARTE TALIS, in law, a writ that lies for a bailiff or re- 
ceiver, who, having auditors aſſigned to take his account, 
cannot obtain of them reaſonable allowance, but is caſt into 
priſon. The courſe, in this caſe, is to ſue this writ out of 
chancery, directed to the ſheriff to take four mainpernors to 
bring his body before the barons of the exchequer, at a cer- 
tain day, and to warn the lord to appear at the ſame time. 
F.N. B 129. | 

EXPECTORANTS. As all ſubſtances which promote excre- 
tion, do not operate in the ſame manner, ſince ſome render 
the matter moveable, and diſpoſe it for evacuation, others 
open the emunctories, that it may be ſeparated from the 

Juices, and others ſtimulate the veſſels and ducts to an excre- 

tory motion, ſo Expectorants operate in the ſame variety 
of manners. For if the humour ſecreted be thin and acrid, 
and the pores of the glands, from which it is to be thrown, 
be too much conſtricted, thoſe medicines are to be given to 

promote expectoration, which relax, ſoften, and widen the 
paſſages, obtund the acrimony of the humours, and coagulate 
the too thin and fluid parts of them. Jo this purpoſe liquo- 
rice root, ſperma ceti, ſaffron, mallows, red poppies, oil of 

almonds, and the _ pill, may be given; but when a 

large quantity of thick and viſcid matter is lodged in the bron- 

chia of the lungs, and impedes reſpiration, then ſome ſtimu- 

Jus to reſpiration becomes neceſſary, and expectoration muſt 

be aſſiſted by ſubſtances which can reſolve the tough and viſ- 

cid matter. For this purpoſe decoctions of ſcabious and the other 
peCtoral herbs, with the terra foliata tartari, ſolutions of 
crab's- eyes, and antimoniated nitre, are very proper. The 
nervous coats of the bronchia are alſo ſtimulated to an excre- 
_ tory motion by a certain acrid, ſubtle, and oleous principle, 
found in gum ammoniac and benjamin, and the like ſtimu- 
lating gums, 

The roots of elecampane, and florentine orris alſo, and all the 

preparations of ſulphur, ſerve excellently to this purpoſe. 

And where a yet ſtronger ſtimulus is required, as in a pituitous 
aſthma, oxymel of ſquills, and the ſpiritus aſthmaticus, which 
prepared with gum ammoniacum and cryſtals of copper, 

are found remedies of very great power. Gro caution is 

neceſſary hence in the exhibition of Eæxpectorants, and the 
practitioner who gives the common medicines, known by that 
name, at random, and without informing himſelf thoroughly 
of the nature of the caſe, is likely to do great miſchief, inſtead 
of good, by them. In coughs of the moiſt and chronical 
Kind, as alfo in a pituitous aſthma, in which large quantities 
of phlegm fall into the bronchia of the lungs, ſweet ſubſtances, 
linftus's, and oily medicines, weaken the ſtomach, whoſe 
rength and tone are already too much impaired, diminiſh the 
ppetite, digeſtion, and chylifaction, and not only promote 
the generation of more recrementitious matter, and the in- 
creaſe of the diſcaſe, but alſo diſpoſe the patient to a cachexy, 
or to _cedematous tumors, or a dropſy. In theſe caſes, it is 
- erefore much more proper to uſe balſamic pectorals, and 
* as are grateful to the ſtomach, MHofm. Med. Ration. 
eueren, ought to be cautiouſly uſed in a phthiſis, in 
Pittings of blood, and in dry coughs, difficulties of breathing, 
and violent pains in the breaſt, which rather ariſe from a con- 
geſtion of blood, than from matter to be n and 
Expeftrrants, whether of the ſoftening or the ſtimulating kind, 
mult certainly add to the congeſtion of the blood and hu- 
mours, rather than to the relief of the patient. "a" 

1 pleurifies and peripneumonies alſo Expectorants are to be 
very cautiouſly uſed in the be inning ; leſt by their means 
— inflammatory ſtagnation of the blood ſhould be encreaſed. 
ut when theſe diſorders are upon the decline, and the great- 
. part of the inflammatory matter is diſcuſſed, then they are 

oy Properly and commodiouſly uſed to draw the viſcid and 
TITS matter out of the pulmonary canals. 

i ENDITORS, in law, are the perſons appointed by com- 
miſfioners of ſewers t di 

collect vers to pay, diſburſe or expend the money 

8 by the tax for the repairs of ſewers, &c. when paid 
nu theit hands by the collectors, on the reparations, amend- 


— 


ments, and reformations ordered by the commiſſioners ; for 
which they are to. render accounts when thereunto required. 
Laws of Sewers, 87, 88. 

Theſe officers are mentioned in the ſtatute 37 H. 8. c. fr. 
and other ſtatutes, The ſteward who ſuperviſes the repair 
of the banks and weter-coutſes in Rumney-Marſh is likewiſe 
called the Experditor. 

EXPENSIS Militvym non levandis, &c. in law, an antient writ 
to prohibit the ſheriff from levying any allowance for knights 
of the ſhire, upon thoſe that hold lands in antient demeſne, 
Reg. Orig. 261. | | 
There is alſo a writ de cæpenſis militum levandis, for levying 
1 for knights of the parliament, Sce ExPEns1s; 

+ 

EXPILATOR, in the civil law, a peculiar kind of thicf or 
robber. See ExpILaTION, Cycl. 

Beſides the meaning put upon Expilation in the Cyclopædia; 
it was uſed in a more ſpecial manner to eri a robbery com- 
mitted by night; whence an Expilator was looked upon as 4 
rue criminal than a common thief. . 

he Expilators were ſo called from their robbing and ſtripping 
people of their cloaths. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 

EXPLEES, in law, the rents or profits of an eſtate, c. See 
EspLEES. 

EXPONENT, (Cycl.) in arithmetic and algebra. Exponents 
are commonly written above, and ſomewhat towards the right 
hand of the number or quantity whoſe power they expreſs. 
Thus 35, as, ſignifies the fifth power of 3, and of a. 


EXPOSING (Cycl.)—ExposinG of Children, a barbarous 

cuſtom practiſed by moſt of the antients, excepting the The- 
bans, who had an expreſs law to the contrary, whereby it 
was made capital to expoſe children, ordaining, at the ſame 
time, that ſuch as were not in a condition to educate them, 
ſhould bring them to the magiſtrates, in order to be brought 
up at the public expence. Pott. Archæol. Græc. T. 2. 
- III? , 1 
Among the other Greeks, when a child was born, it was laid 
on the ground, and if the father deſigned to educate his child, 
he immediately took it up, but if he forbore to do this, the 
child was carried away, and expoſed, Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
in voc. Expoſitio. 
The Lacedemonians indeed had a different cuſtom, for, with 
them, all new-born children were brought before certain 
tryers, who were ſome of the graveſt men in their own tribe, 
by whom the infants were carefully viewed, and if they were 
found luſty and well favoured, they gave orders for their edu- 
cation, and allotted a certain proportion of land for their 
maintenance; but if weakly, or deformed, they ordered them 
to be caſt into a deep cavern in the earth, near the mountain 
Taygetus, as thinking it neither for the good of the children 
themſelves, nor for the public intereſt, that defective children 
ſhould be brought up. Pott. loc. cit. 
Many perſons expoſed their children only becauſe they were 
not in condition to educate them, having no intention that 
they ſnould periſn. It was the unhappy fate of daughters 
eſpecially to be thus treated, as requiring more charges to 
educate and ſettle them in the world than ſons. Pott. loc. 
Cit, 

The parents frequently tied jewels and rings to the childrer. 

they expoſed, or any other thing whereby they might after- 
wards diſcover them, if providence took care for their ſafety. 
Another deſign, in adorning theſe infants, was either to en- 
courage ſuch as found them, to nouriſh and educate them, if 
alive; or to give them human burlal, if dead. Pott. T. 2. 
p. 334. 
T Som where it was uſual to expoſe children, were ſuch 
as people frequented moſt. This was done in order that 
they might be found, and taken up by compaſſionate perſons, 
who were in circumſtances to be at the expence of their edu- 
cation. With this intention the Egyptians and Romans choſe 
= banks of rivers, and the Greeks the highways. Pitiſc. 
OC. cit. 

EXPOSITION, E xpofitio, in rhetoric, is ſometimes uſed for 
diviſion, See DIVISION. 

EXPOSTULATION, Exp9/tulatio, in rhetoric, a complaint 
addreſſed to a perſon from whom we have received ſome in- 


jury. It varies according to circumſtances. See V/. Rhet. 


. | 

EXPRESSION Cycl.) — Diverſifying of ExeRESSION, in 
rhetoric. See DIVERSIFYING. 

EXPROBRATION, Exprobratio, in rhetoric, is the reproach- 
ing a perſon with ingratitude, and unmindfulneſs of ſome par- 
ticular benefit conferred upon him. See Yoſſi Rhet, iff 


p. 422. | 
EXQUIMA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of monk 
— on the 3 Guinea. The er. back is of 
reddiſh brown, and looks as if it had been ſinged or burnt, and 
reſembles a ruſty iron colour; among this there are a number 
of ſmall white ſpots ; its belly and chin are wholly white, and 
it has a very beautiful beard of a ſnow white, compoſed of hair 
of two finger's length, and always lying as neatly and tegu- 
| largly as if it were combed. When this creature is provoked, 
it draws back its lips, and, ſhewing all its teeth, ſhuts its jaws 
very nimbly, and chatters remarkably loud. It is very Sm. 


Woods. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 156. 


ſkips and plays like the other; beſides the 


| EXTENSION (Cycl. )—The infinite diviſibility of Extenſion has 


EXT 


and leaps ſurpriſingly ; it feeds on the fruits it finds in the 

There is alſo another ſpecies of this creature in Guinea of the 

ſize of the former, and of a blackiſh brown on the greateſt 

art of the body, but of a bluiſh grey on the belly, and the 
bh. half of its tail is of a ſort of tawney colour z its mouth 
and noſe are blue, and its cheeks adorned with a multitude of 
ellow hairs cluſtered together like thoſe of a goat's beard. Its 

— and feet are wholly black,, it is a * animal, and 

e e is alſo a 

third of the Exguima kind ſmaller than the others, and of a 

mixt colour of brownr yellow, and grey; this has a long tail, 
a ſmall head, and no beard. 0 

EXSIBILANTES, in antiquity, a kind of hiſſers, who, in the 

theatre, and other public auditories, uſed to make a noiſe with 
their feet, and even ſometimes beat the ſeats with battons. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 145 ; 

EXSUCCATIO, a word uſed by ſome chirurgical writers toexpreſs 
an enchymoſis, or ſugillation. See the article ENcHyYMos1s. 

EXSUFFLATION, a ceremony obſerved in baptiſm, by which 

the candidate was ſuppoſed to renounce the devil. See Ba#- 
ISM. 

EXTEND, in the manege. To extend a horſe is an expreſſion | 
uſed by ſome, to import the ſame with making a horſe go 
large. See LARGE. 

ExTEND, in law. See EXTENDING, Cycl. ; ; 

EXTENDENTIUM Interior, in anatomy, a name given by Spi- 
gelius and others to a muſcle of the wriſt, called by Albinus 
ulnaris externus, and by Winſlow and others cubitalis exter- 
nus. See CUB1TALIs externus. a 

EXTENDI Facias, in law, a writ of extent, whereby the value 
of lands is commanded to be made and levied, Ic. Reg. Orig. 


been a famous queſtion in all ages. The doctrine of mathema- 
ticians on this head is not eaſy to reconcile with the tenets of 
ſome philoſophers. Thoſe who hold that all Extenſion and mag- 
nitude are compounded of a certain minima ſenſibilia, and that 
a line for inſtance cannot increaſe or decreaſe, but by certain in- 
diviſible increments or decrements only, muſt conſiſtently with 
_ themſelves affirm, that all lines are commenſurable to each 
other, contrary to the tenth book of Euclid z who demonſtrates, 
that the diagonal of a ſquare is incommenſurable to its fide, But 
if all lines were compoſed of certain indiviſible elements, it is 
plain one of thoſe elements muſt be the common meaſure of the 
diagonal and the fide. This is a gordian knot which none of 
the philoſophers have yet thought fit to untie, An ingenious 
author of this age, who has ſaid ſeveral plauſible things againſt 
the doctrine of mathematicians, aſks, when it is ſaid or im- 
plied that ſuch a certain line delineated on paper contains 
more than any aſſignable number of parts, whether any more 
in truth ought to be underſtood, than that it is a ſign indiffe- 
rently repreſenting all finite lines, be they ever ſo great; in 
which relative capacity it contains 7. e. ſtands for more than any 
aſſignable number of parts? and whether it be not altogether ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe a finite line conſidered in itſelf, or in its own poſi- 
tive nature, ſhould contain an infinite number of parts,? But we 
own ourſelves at a loſs to ſee how, ſuppoſing a line diviſible into 
any aſſignable number of parts in its relative capacity only, 
will ſolve the difficulties attending Euclid's doctrine of incom- 


menſurables, which neither this author nor any other has yet | 


been able to refute, Suppoſing, for inſtance, a line in its own 
poſitive nature to contain but 10 parts, and ſuppoſe a ſquare 
rmed on this line, this ſquare muſt neceſſarily contain 100 
parts. The diagonal of the ſquare muſt have ſome length; but 
what? Shall we ſay 14 or 15 parts, if the firſt, the ſquare of 
the diagonal muſt contain 196 parts; if the ſecond, it muſt 
contain 225 parts, neither of which numbers are double of 
100, the parts contained in the ſquare of the fide. Now it is 
moſt evident without any intricacy of geometrical demonſtra- 
tion, that the ſquare of the diagonal of every ſquare muſt be 
pPreciſely double of, the ſquare itſelf, But farther, ſuppoſing 
the {ide to contain 100 parts, it is eaſily ſeen as before, that 
the diagonal can neither be expreſſed by 141 nor by 142; 
and there can be no fractions in the expreſſion, each part by 
the ſuppoſition being indiviſible. This leads us to the ſame 
abſurdity as before, with this addition; that as neither 141 
nor 142 are in proportion to 100, as 14 or 15 are to 10, 
it follows that the Iſoſceles triangle which is the half of a great 
ſquare is not ſimilar to the Iſoſceles triangle, that is the half 
of a leſſer ſquare: But can any thing be more inconceivable, 
more repugnant to the moſt obvious notions of ſimilar figures 
r | | 
But it may be worth while to hear this author himſelf, in ano- 
ther part of his works, urging his difficulties againſt the com- 
monly received doctrine of mathematicians, He obſerves; 
the infinite diviſibility of finite Extenſion, though it is not 
ben br 2 down either as 3 or theorem in the 
ments geometry; yet is throughout the fame eve 
where ſuppoſed, 3 bt to — ſo. inſeparable and el. 
ſential a connection with the principles and demonſtrations in 
geometry, that mathematicians never admit it into doubt, 
or make the leaſt queſtion of it. And as this notion is the 


— 


ſource from whence do. ſpring all thoſe amuſing geometrical | | 


paradoxes, which have ſuch "en repugnancy to che plain 


EXT 


common ſenſe of mankind, and are admitted with 
reluctance into a mind not yet debauched by tab 15 


it the principal occaſion of all that nice and extre ; 
which renders the ſtudy of mathematics ſo difficult * 
dious. Hence, ſays he, if we can make it appear, that no * 
Extenſion contains innumerable parts, or is infinitely diviſibl 
it follows that we ſhall at once clear the ſcience of geom , 
from a great number of difficulties and contradictions whic! 
have ever been eſteemed a reproach to human reaſon and 
withal make the attainment thereof a buſineſs of much lek 
. — and pains, = it hitherto hath been, 
Lvery particular finite Extenſion, which may poſſibl 
obje&t of our thought, is an idea exiſtin Gb in A 
and conſequently each part thereof muſt be perceived. 1 
therefore I cannot perceive innumerable parts in any finite Ex- 
tenſion that I conſider, it is certain they are not contained in 
it; but it is evident, that I cannot diſtinguiſh innumerable 
parts in any particular line, ſurface, or ſolid, which 1 either 
perceive by ſenſe, or figure to myſelf in my mind : where. 
fore I conclude they are not contained in it. Nothing can be 
plainer to me, than that the Extenſions J have in view are no other 
than my own ideas; and it is no leſs plain, that I cannot reſolve 
any one of my ideas into an infinite number of other 
ideas, that is, that they are not infinitely diviſible. If by infinite 
Extenſion be meant ſomething diſtin& from a finite idea, 1 
declare I do not know what that is, and ſo cannot affirm or 
deny any thing of it. But if the terms Extenſion, parts, and 
the like, are taken in any ſenſe conceivable, that is, for ideas; 
then to ſay a finite quantity or Extenſion conſiſts of parts infi- 
nite in number, is ſo manifeſt a contradiction, that every cne 
at firſt ſight acknowledges it to be ſo. _ 
He whoſe underſtanding is prepoſſeſt with the doctrine of abſtraqt 
general ideas, may be perſuaded, that (whatever be thought of 
the ideas of ſenſe,) extenſion in abſtract is infinitely diviſible, 
And one who thinks the objects of ſenſe exiſt without the 
mind will perhaps in virtue thereof be brought to admit, that 
a line but an inch long may contain innumerable parts really 
exiſting, tho” too ſmall to be diſcerned. Theſe errors are 
grafted as well in the minds of geometricians, as of other men, 
and have a like influence on their reaſonings; and it were no 
difficult thing to ſhew how the arguments from geometry 
made uſe of to ſupport the infinite diviſibility of Frames 
are bottomed on them. At preſent we ſhall only obſerve in 
general, whence it is that the mathematicians are all ſo fond 
and tenacious of this doctrine. : 
The theorems and demonſtrations in geometry are converſant 
about univerſal ideas, which is to be underſtood in this ſenſe: 
To wit, that the particular lines and figures included in the 
diagram, are ſuppoſed to ſtand for innumerable others of dif- 


| ferent ſizes; or in other words, . conſiders them 


abſtracting from their magnitude; which doth not imply that 
he forms an abſtract idea, but only that he cares not what the 
particular magnitude is, whether great or ſmall, but looks on 
that as a thing indifferent to the demonſtration, Hence it fo 
lows, that a line in the ſcheme, but an inch long, muſt be 
ſpoken of, as though it contained ten thouſand parts; fince 
it is regarded not in itſelf, but as it is univerſal only in its fig- 
nification, whereby it repreſents innumerable lines greater 
than itſelf, in which may be diſtinguiſhed ten thouſand parts 
or more, though there may not be above an inch in it. 

ter this manner the properties of the lines ſignified are (by 2 


very uſual figure) transferred to the ſign, and thence through 


miſtake thought to appertain to it conſidered in its on 


nature. 5th 

| Becauſe there is no number of parts ſo great, but it is poſſ- 
| ble there may be a line containing more; the inch line 15 0 
to contain parts more than any aſſignable number; which B 


true, not of the inch taken abfolutely, but only for the things 
ſignified by it. But men not retaining that diſtinction in 1 
thoughts, ſlide into a belief that the ſmall particular line deſcri 


on paper contains in itſelf parts innumerable : There b 0 


ſuch thing as the ten thouſandth part of an inch; but there 
of a — diameter of the earth, which may be ſignified bf 
that inch. When therefore I delineate a triangle on pape. 
and take one ſide not above an inch, for example, in f 
to be the radius; this I confider as divided into ten ny 
or an hundred thouſand parts, or more. For tho' the ten 
ſandth part of that line conſidered in itſelf, is nothing 3X" 
and conſequently may be neglected without any error or 
veniency ; yet theſe deſcribed lines being only marks 1th 
ing for greater quantities, whereof it may be the ten th gov 
part is very conſiderable, it follows, that to N 
errors in practice, the radius muſt be taken of ten 
parts, or more. 
rom what hath been ſaid the reaſon is plain why, to thee 
any theorem may become univerſal in its uſe, it 15 they col 
we ſpeak of the lines deſcribed on paper, as though, ine 
tained parts which really they do not. In doing of w oo that 
examine the matter throughly, we ſhall perhaps diſco © being 
we cannot cohceive an inch itſelf as conſiſting apo which 
diviſible into a thouſand parts, but only ſome other A nd that 
is far greater than an inch, and regealeqend «lM 
when we fay a line is infinitely divilible, we muſt mean 
which is infinitely great. we have here 


E X T 


ſeems to be the chief cauſe, v hy to ſuppole Me inifirite diviſibility 
of finite Extenſion hath been chought necellary in geometry. 

The ſeveral abſurdities and contradictions which wed from 
this falſe principle might, one would think, have been eſteemed 
ſo many demonſtrations againft it; but, by I know not what 
logic, it is held that proofs à pdſteriori are not to be admitted 


againſt itions relating to infinity. As though it were 
inp le even for an Tafinite mind 'to rebels contra- 


dictions ; or, as if any thing abſurd and re ugnant could have 
a neceſſary connection with truth, or flow from it. But who- 
ever — the weakneſs of this pretence, will think it was 
contrived on purpoſe to humour the lazineſs of the mind, which 
had rather acquieſce in an indolent ſcepticiſm, than be at the 
pains to go thro? with a ſevere examination of thoſe principles 
it hath ever embraced for true. 
Of late the ſpeculations about infinities have run ſo high, and 
grown to ſuch ſtrapge notions, as have occaſioned no ſmall 
ſcruples and diſpute among the geometers of the preſent age: 
Some are of great note, who not content with holding that 
finite lines may be divided into an infinite number of parts, 
do yet farther maintain, that each of thoſe infiniteſimals is 
itſelf ſubdiviſible into an infinity of other parts, or infiniteſi- 
mals of a ſecond order, and ſo on ad infinitum. Theſe, I ſay, 
aſſert there are infiniteſimals of infiniteſimals of infiniteſim 
without ever coming to an end. So that according to them 
an inch doth not barely contain an infinite number of parts, 
but an infinity of an infinity of an infinity ad infinitum of 
rts. Others there be who hold all orders of infiniteſimals 
= 22 the firſt to be nothing at all, thinking it with good rea- 
ſon abſurd, to imagine there is any poſitive quantity or part 
of Extenſion, which, though multiplied infinitely, can never 
equal the ſmalleſt given Z&xten/jon. And yet, on the other 
hand, it feems no leſs abſurd, to think the ſquare, cube, or 
other power of a poſitive real root, ſhould itſelf be nothing 
at all; which they who hold infiniteſimals of the firſt order, 
denying all of the ſubſequent orders, are obliged to maintain. 
Have we not therefore reaſon to conclude, that they are both 
in the wrong, and that there is in effect no ſuch thing as 
parts "boi ſmall, or an infinite number of parts contained in | 
any finite quantity? But you will ſay, that if this doctrine. 
obtains, it will fellow the very foundations of 2 are 
deſtroyed : And thoſe great men who have raiſed that ſcience to 
ſo aſtoniſhing an het have been all the while building a 
caſtle in the air. 'To thi may be replied, that whatever i 
uſeful in r the benefit of humane life, 
doth ſtill remain firm and unſhaken on our principles. That 
ſcience conſidered as practical, will rather receive advantage 
than any prejudice from what hath been ſaid : But to ſet this 
in 2 due light, may be the ſubject of a diſtinct inquiry. For 
che reſt, tho? it ould follow that ſome of the more intricatk 
and ſubtil parts of ſpeculative mathematics may be pared off | 
without any prejudice to truth; yet I do not ſee what damage 
will be-thence derived to mankind. On the contrary, it were 
| highly to be wiſhed, that men of great abilities and obſtinate 
application would draw off their thoughts from thoſe amuſe- 
ments, and employ them in the ſtudy of ſuch things as ui 
r. the concerns of life, or have à more direct influence or 
the manners. | a 0 . 
If it be faid, that ſeveral theorems undoubtedly true 2 
covered by methods in which .infiniteſimals are made uſe of, 
which could never have been, if their . exiſtence included a 
contradiction in it, 1 anſwer, chat upon a thorough exami- 
nation it will not be found, that in any joſtance ĩt is nec 
to make uſe of or conceive innen parts of finite lines, 


ar chen quantities Jets than che i mupi ſenſibile: Nay, it 
pile extent this exe dou, 3 eng reli. 1. 
Ber Nc witivmant mil R vd d:. 
On the other hand" s Se cd by Frets Wipes 
zue chat geometnicans are under no neceflity of ſuppoſ- 
ing that a Anite quantity or F xten/fon conkſt of parts innite 
in number, or that there are any more parts in N mag- | 
zutude than they can conceive or expreſs; It is ſ Fes that | 
it may be conceived to be divided into a number of qual 


to any given or propoſed number, and this Is all 
poſed in fg. ometry concerning the diviſibili of magni- 
fate. Jem rus cue the number & pos, be en 
| 1 agutude.may, be concaved to be divided, is not to be Hxed or 


United, becauſe no given. number is, e great hüt a greatet | 
than it. may be eonceived and Ded; e ee ö 
fore any neceſlry for ſuppoling, that wender inhbite ; and i 
poll have drawn very. ps Be 3 25 p 
tions, geometry. is not to. beJoaded with them. Se | 
Mr. Maclaurin's Treatiſe of Fluxions, Art, 29 
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ot ſo well | 


* 0 4 Aa 4 I 3 parts | 
ngniſhed in it by ſenſe in any particular 15 417 


| 


mate circumſtances. But find no di y in concelving | 
this ; and ſuch. a e 9 mat a 4 
common ſenſe of mankind, but on the contrary to be Molt 


*grccable to it, and to be illuſtrated by common obſerration.! 


It would ſeem very unaccountable, not to allow them to con- 


Ceive a given line, of an 
SUPPL, Vor. 1. 


tance, becomes viſible at a leſs diſtance; and may 


Philoſophers and the vulę 


that which we have 


poi 
_clid 


inch in length for exagiple, viewed! do * proper bandage to keey them in it; but 
3 10 0 | 
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at 'the diſtance of den fett, to be divided into more parts thati 
are diſcerned in it at that diſtance; ſinte by bringing it nearer 
a greater number of parts is actually perceived in it. Nor 
is it eaſy to mit the number of parts that be perceived in it 
when it is brought near to the eye, and is ſeen through a little 
hole in a thin plate; or when by any other contrivance it is ren- 
dered diſtinc᷑t at ſmall diſtances from the eye. If we conceive 
a given line that is the object of fight to be divided into more 
parts than'we perteive in it; it would ſeem that no good rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned, why we may not conceive tangible mag- 
Hityude to be divided into more parts than are perceived in it 
by the touch, or a line of any kind to be divided into any 
given number 1 whether ſo many parts be actually diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſenſe, or not. If the hyperbola and its aſymp- 
tote were accurately deſcribed, they would ſeem to ſenſe 
to join each other, at various diſtances from the center, accord- 
ing to the different circumſtances in which they might be per- 
ceived; but we may conceive the ordinate at the point where 
they ſeem to join to have a real magnitude, in the fame man- 
ner as we conceive a given line to ſubſiſt when it is carried to 
ſo great a diftance that it vahiſhes to fight, or any ſmall par- 
ticle (as an atom in the ſun- beams) to exiſt, tho" it eſcape 
the touch, or have no tangible magnitude. It may perhaps 
illuſtrate this, if it be it conſidered, that the curve cannot be 
ſaid to meet its aſymptote in this caſe, in the fame ſenſe that 
a circle is faid to meet its diameter, which it appears to inter- 
ſect in all caſes, whatever the diſtance or poſition of the fi- 
gure, or'the acuteneſs of the ſenſe may be ; whereas the or- 
dinate of the hyperbola that vaniſhes to ſight at a mg = 
iſtin- 
guiſhed into more and more viſible parts, in proportion as 
it approaches to the eye, or the ſenſe is more acute. And 
ſurely it muſt be allowed that there is ground for a difference 


f 


between a line that eſcapes the ſight and vaniſhes, becauſe of 


its diſtance from the eye, and a line that in no caſe can ever 
be perceived, or can be ſuppoſed to have any exiſtence. Per- 
haps it will be ſaid by ſome, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is not the 
ſame line that inthoſe different circumſtances has a greater and 
leſs number of viſible parts. In anſwer to this, it is ſufficient for 
'ourpurpoſeto obſerve, that as there can hardly be any philoſopher | 
but will allow that there is ſome ſenſe in which it is the ſame inch- 
line that has moreviſible parts at eight inches diſtance from the 
eye than when it is held at the length of the arm; ſo it is not 
incumbent on us to explain in what ſenſe this is to be underſtood 
according to every ſcheme of philoſophy : It is enough that 
this ſenfe muſt be ſuppoſed to be plain and obvious, as it is 
univerſal, and that geometricians ought to be allowed to con- 
ſider lines and figures in this ſeriſe as well as every body elſe. 
lly conceive the ſun and pla- 
nets, and the other objects of their obſervation and enquiries, 
to be the ſame bodies, when ſeen at different diſtances or dif- 
ferent times: And if they were not allowed to conſider thoſe 
bodies as made up of more parts than are perceived by ſenſe, 
and geometricians were under the fame limitations as to mag- 
nitude in general, they would not be a little perplexed z nor 
is it the more intricate and fubtile part of 'thoſe ſciences only 
that would be thus pared off. The learned/author above - men- 


tioned tells us, „ Thix the magnitude of the object which 


4 exifts witHout the mind, and is at a diſtance, continues al- 
<< ways invariably the lame -. He ſeems to'ſpeak of tangi- 
ble magnitude. It is not our buſineſs here to enquire how, 
according to his doctrine, tangible magnitude can be con- 
(ceived to exiſt wihontt the mind any more than viſible mag- 
nitude, This coheeffion pe: made only for the ſake 
of his argument in tlũs place; but the evidence for the exiſtence 
of ſuch an © may very well be ſuppoſed to approach to 
r the exiſterice of any other objects that 


are not ituntediately perceived by us. And fince he admits it, 
and 9 frotn it, in this le bs ; it would ſeem that ſome 
invatiable magnitude is to be allowed, Which we end 


by the fight, though not iminediately ; arid that this magni- 
tude may be conceived to be divided into any given mamber 


of parts, from the demoriftrations 72 — 


itude, bt as the termination or b 
of a body; a line is not conſidered as a ſurſace of the 1 
ſenſible breadth, but as the termination or limit of u ſurface : 


or is à point confidered as the Tealt ſenſibleline; or a mo- 


ment 2s the leaft perceptible Urne; but a Pom as u termiina- 
tion of à line, and a moment as + Aint or Hſe or 
7 It this ſenſe thi Dre 

5 


the parts of Pen 
Infinit a nite in number, 
to be All that the moſt ſcrupiilous cati require. T. Ney 


© of Vilion, $. 5. » id. < The Analyſt, . 
Ir. . Treat. fle, Att 290, ao 937 | 
ExTENSTION H fratured Limbs, in ſu hen the fra 


their natural fituation, the ſurgeon has nothing te 


* 


is to be done ten- 
ient is to be kept 


care. 1 The | 
| poſture of * muſt be, n 
operation, different, according to ifferent circum- 
ſtances of che caſe z ſometimes fitting, and ſometimes lying, | 


are the moſt proper. 2. An aſſiſtant muſt ſupport the limb 
„ both” above and below the fractured part. 

The perſon who holds the lower part of the limb, m 
extend it ſtrongl 


and equally, till the fractur d bone can be 
replaced ; but when the is called at ſome diſtance of | 
time from the accident, 


eon is 
a tumour and inflammations are 
come on.; it is beſt, in ſuch caſe, to defer the Extenſion of 
the parts till theſe ſymptoms are removed, by letting blood, 
looſening the bowels, giving the patient large quantities of 
aqueous fluids, and preſcribing the proper internal remedies 
for abating inflammations, fomenting the parts with warm 
diſcutient decoctions. Theſe applications will uſually ſucceed 
ſo well as to take down the inflammation, in twenty-four 
hours, in ſuch a manner, that the Extenſion of the limb may 
be ſafely attempted ; but when they do not take place ſo ſud- 
denly, they are to be repeated till they have the deſired effect; 
and where the common fomentations fail, the following has 
often very great and happy ſucceſs: Take two or three 
handfuls of ſcordium, and boil them for about a quarter of an 
hour in a pint of water, with ſix ounces of rectify d ſpirit of 
wine, afterwards mix with it an ounce of common falt, and 
an ounce of ſalt petre, and uſe this to the inflameq 
fractur d limb. To make the proper Extenſion of a limb, the 
ſurgeon muſt, while it is kept at its proper length by two aſ- 
ſiſtants, direct it with his hands, ſometimes a little one way, 
ſometimes another, putting it into different politions, as the 
nature of the caſe ſhall require, till the parts have recovered 
their natural ſituation. This will be known by the remiſſion 
or abſence of pain, and by obſerving, that the fractur' d limb 
is of the ſame length with the found one ; and if theſe ſigns of 
ſucceſs, in the operation, are wanting, there is great reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that the operation is as yet ineffectual, and the Exten- 
fon is to be repeated or continued till the bones are evenly 
and properly replaced, Heifter's Surg. p. 108. 
EXT NSOR (Cycl.— Ex r ENsoR Digitorum Communis, a 
compound 3 very much reſembling the perforatus and 
perforans, and lying on the outſide of the fore arm, between 
the ulnaris externus and radialis externus. It is fixed above, by 
a tendinous extremity, to the poſterior and lower * of the 
external or great condyle of the os humeri ; and, by a 
nous adheſion on each fide, to the ulnaris and radialis externus. 


It has likewiſe ſometimes a ſmall inſertion in the radius; it is 
rforans, | 


divided into four muſcles, like the perforatus and 
and four long lender ſmall tendons, Three of theſe tendons 
paſs through the common external annular * of the 
; and the fourth, which goes to the little finger, and 
which has ſometimes its fleſhy portion diſtinct from the reſt, 
es thro a particular ring of the ſame ligament. Afterwards 
theſe four tendons ſeparate as they go to the fingers, and, in 
their paſlage, communicate with each other by oblique tendi- 
nous ſeries, chiefly near the heads of the metacarpal bones. 
The tendons of the middle and little finger are ſometimes 
double, and yet communicate with the reſt. | 
Each tendon 


2 from thence it advances to the head of 
t e 
tions, : which, at the: articulation of the firſt ith the 
| ſecond, leave ſome diſtance between them. About the head 

of the ſecond phalanx they. unite again, and are fixed in the 
convex ſide near the baſis in the third phalanx. The ion 
of the two portions is, in ſome ſort, rhomboidal, and each 
portion is ſtrengthene a fn common tendon of the lumbri- 
cales and interroſſei, in the ſmall ſpaces between them 


are ſmall tendinous fræna, more or leſs tranſverſe. Winflaw's | 


Anatomy, 
EXTENSOR :: 
in its upper part, but tendinous in the lower, lying 
by Fr outſide of the head of the tibia, and in- 
of the head of the fibula, in the upper part of the interoſ- 
ſeous ligament, thro? three fourths of the length of the fibula, 
. and thro' the ſame ſpace, in the tendinous ſeptum belonging to 
the anterior angle of that bone. It ſeems to mix ſome fibres 
on each fide with the two firſt peronæi and tibialis anticus, and 
zs very cloſely united with the peronæus maximus. It con- 
tracts in breadth, a little above the annular ligament, and, in 
through it, is divided into three tendons, the firſt of 
which is afterwards again divided into two. Theſe four ten- 
dons are inſerted along the upper or convex fide of the bones 
of the four ſmall toes. Finſlow's Anatomy, p. 222. 
ExTEensoR Digitorum Pedis brevis, a ſmall complex muſcle, 


lying obliquely on the convex ſide of the foot, called alſo pe- 


: 


\ 
* 


1 


proportionably the 


— 


tendi- | 


having reached the baſis of the firſt phalanx, is | 
lightly inſerted therein by fome lateral expanſions, fixed in | 


phalanx, where it is divided into two flat por- |- 
with the | 


þ _- f ; 
"ol Pedis longus, a long muſcle, fleſhy | 
It is faxed above | 


| Ex 


E X 'T 


dicus, It is fixed in the upper and outer fide of the ;.... 

apophyſis of the aſtragalus, and in the adjoining N 
e fide of that bone, Thence'it runs obliquely in, 
and is divided into four fleſhy portions, which terminate in fa 
tendons. The firſt is inferted in the uppet part of the f. 1 
phalanx of the great toe, and the other three, joining wich 
thoſe of the Extenſor longus, are inſerted along the eon | 

ſides of all the phalanges of the three following toes Wh. 
there is 4 fifth tendon, which ſometimes happens, it 906; n 
the ſame manner to the little toe. Winſlow's Anatomy 
p. 223. Det YO pictts 15 CME bentt a x 


 ExTEnsoRr Iudicis proprius, a ſmall long muſcle, with 3 ton 


ſlender tendon, lying a little 6bliquely on the low 
half of the fore arm, between — and the "wg "orgy 
is fixed by its fleſhy body, a little higher than the loweſt third 
part of the outſide of the ulna, below the inſertion of the # 
tenſor pollicis, and it has likewiſe a ſmall adheſion to the * 
terofſeous ligament. From thence it runs down, ending in 
diſtin tendon, without any communications, which = 
paſſed through the annular ligament of the Extenſor commu, 
afterwards joins that tendon which goes to the index, Wit 
's Anatomy, p. 200. 

ExTEsnsoR Minimi Digiti proprius, a collateral or auxil;, 
muſcle of the Extenſor communis, of which it appears almoſt 
always to be more or leſs a portion. It is fixed along the ſu- 
perior external half of 'the ulna, from whence its long ſmall 
tendon runs down in company with the fourth tendon of the 
Extenſor communis, all the way to the little finger, where it 
Joins it, and is inſerted with it. Sometimes this muſcle is 
wanting, in which caſe the Extenſor communis ſends a double 
and ſometimes a treble teridon to the little finger, WVinſtru's 
Anatomy, p. 200. 

ExrENSORESs Pollicis Manus, two very diſtin& muſcles, the 
firſt, or longeſt of which, is ſometimes more, ſometimes leb, 
and ſometimes altogether divided into two, in which caſe theſe 
muſcles are three in number. They are ſituated obliqudy 
between the ulna and the convex fide of the thumb, 

The extenſor primus is a long muſcle, more or leſs double, and is 
frxed above by fleſhy fibres, firſt to the outſide of the ulla, 
near its upper extremity, below the anconæus minor and in- 
ſertion of the ulnaris externus; next to the interroſſeous liga- 
ment, under the ſupinator brevis; and laſtly, to the middle 
of the outſide of the radius. 8 
rom thence it runs down, and paſſes anteriorly over the 
lower part of the radius, and tendons of the ſupinator longus 
and radialis externus; and being gradually divided, it termi- 
nates in two long flat tendons, more or leſs ſubdivided, which 
paſs together under a particular annular ligament, being en 
py by ſepta or fræna belonging to that ligament. The 
rſt of theſe two principal tendons. is inferted in the edge of 
the baſis of the firſt phalanx, near the large tranſverſe lig. 
ment of the carpus; when this tendon is ſubdivided, the other 
portion of it is fixed in that bone of the carpus which ſuſtai 
the thumb. The other principal tendon, which often belong 
to a muſcle entirely diſtin from the former, is fixed in de 
© convex fide of the baſis of the ſecond phalanx, where it joins 
the tendon of the extenſor ſecundus. On account of the 
different inſertions of the two tendons, this muſcle is, by fone 
authors, deſcribed as wo.. | = 
The Extenſor ſecundiis is ſhorter, than the firſt ; it is fixed tothe 
ulna below the former, and above the inſertion of the E xtenſor in 

Alis proprius; and likewiſe to the neighbouring part of the inter- 
rofſeous ligament. From thence it runs down obliquely on ts 
middle part of the radius, where it has alſo a ſmall adheſion; af 
this it paſſes thro* the ſmall channel in the ſtyloide apophyſs 
the radius, chro- the annular ligament belonging to the tendan 
of the radialis externus, and over thefe tendons, being parted 
them by a ſmall ligamentary ſeptum. It is inferted in . 
convex of the ird p Hear its baſis, having, 2 
paſſes over the ſecönd phalanx; j6ined the ſecond or collten 


| "tendon of the firſt Zxtenſor, more or leſs. Winſlow's dus 


* " 


tomy, p. 196. OE x 
Feri Pulticis longus, a thin ſingle muſcle, lying bete 
the tibialis anticus and Extenſor digitorum longus, by t ch 
of which it is almoſt hid. It is fixed to the inſide of the 
near the interoſſeous ligament, from the neck down. 
loweſt quarter of that bone; to the interoſſeous ks pre 
thro” the ſame ſpace; and a little to the lower extren' * 
tibia next the fibula. It there ends in a conſiderable ! 
which paſling through a-diſtin& ring of the common 
_ ligament, and then through a membranous vagina, W gl 
in the baſis of the firft phalanx of the great toe, and con 
up to the ſecond. Minſlow's Anatony,. gin 
authors, to one of the mu{cs 


10 
the 


— 


anatomy, a name given 


em 


EXTERMINATION, or ExTERMINATING», 2 
algebra, is uſed for taking away. Thus algebra , 6 


exterminating ſurds, fractions, and unknown . 27 e 


of equations, See Maclaur. Algebr. part 1. 


we have ſome general theorems for the exterminating unknown 
ENR in given equations. 


ERNUS CCycl.)— Ex TERNUs Duverni, a name given 


by Douglaſs to one of the muſcles of the ear, called by Cow- 
and others obliquts auris; and by Albinus Externus mallei. 
Exrernus Mallei, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus to 
one of the muſcles of the ear, called by others obliguus an 
muſculus Externus auris. 
EXTINGUISHING &f Fires..— The world has long been in an 
opinion, that a more ready way than that in general uſe, 
might be found for extinguiſhing fires in buildings, and it has 
been generally attempted upoh the doctrine of exploſion. 
Zachary Greyl was the firſt perſon who put this plan into 
execution with any tolerable degree of ſucceſs. He contrived 
certain engines eaſily manageable, which he proved before ſome 
perſons of-the firſt rank, to be of ſufficient efficacy; and offered 
to diſcover the ſecret by which they were contrived, for a 
large premium given either from the crown or raiſed by a ſub- 
ſeription of private perſons. But this ſcheme meeting with 
no better ſucceſs than things of this nature uſually do, he died 
without making the diſcovery : Iwo years after this the peo- 
ple who had his papers found the method; and it was ſhewn 
before the king of Poland and a great concourſe of nobility 
at Dreſden, and the ſecret purchaſed at a very conſiderable 
rice. After this the ſame perſon carried the invention to 
Paris and many other places, and practiſed it every where 
with ſucceſs. 
The ſecret was this. A wooden veſſel was provided holding 
a very conſiderable quantity of water, ui the center of this 
there was fixt a caſe made of iron plates and filled with gun- 


powder; from this veſſel to the head of the larger veſſel con- 


taining the water, there was conveyed a tube or pipe, which 
might convey the fire very readily thro? the water to the gun- 
powder contained in the inner veſſel. This tube was filled 
with a preparation eaſily taking fire and quickly burning away ; 
and the manner of uſing the thing was to convey it into the 
room or building where the fire was, with the powder in the 
tube lighted. Ihe conſequence of this was; that the powder 
in the inner caſe ſoon took fire, and with a great exploſion 
burſt the veſſel to pieces and diſperſed the water every way ; 
thus was the fire put out in an inſtant, tho' the room was 
flaming before in all parts at once. The advantage of this 
invention was that at a ſmall expence and with the help of a 


few people, a fire in its beginning might be extinguiſtied ; | 


but the thing was not ſo general as it was at firſt expected 
that it would prove, for tho* of certain efficacy in a cham- 
ber or cloſe building, where a fire had but newly begun, yet 


when the miſchief had encreaſed ſo far that the houſe was | 


fallen in, or the top open, the machine had no effect. This 
was the thing firſt diſcovered by Greyl, and from which our 


chemiſt Godfrey took the hint of the machine, which he 
called the water-bomb, and would fain have brought into uſe | 


in England. Act. Eruditor. Ann. 1721. p. 183. See the ar- 
ticle WATE R<-Bomb, | 


EXTINGUISHMENT (Cycl. )—ExT1ncurs#MENT of Com- | 


mon, in law. By purchaſing of lands wherein a perſon hath 
common appendant, the common is extinguiſhed. Cro. El. 


594. A releaſe of common in one acre, is an E#tinguiſhment | 
the whole common. Shower's, Rep. 350. And where 
a perſon hath common of Vicinage, if he incloſes any part 


of the land, all the common is extinct. 1 Brownl. 174. If 
2 man hath a high-way appendant to land, and afterwards 
purchaſeth the land wherein the high- way is, the way is ex- 


tin, 


chiſes granted by the king, come again to the erown, they 
not be extinguiſbed; but it is otherwiſe in the king's grants 
of felon's goods, waifs, ſtrays, wrecks, Fe. 9 Rep. 25. 


EXTIRPATIONE, in law, a judicial writ, - either” before or- 


after judgment, that lies againſt a perſon, who when a ver- 
diet is found againſt him for land, c. doth maliciouſly over- 


throw any houſe, ot extirpdte any trees upon it. Reg. = 


1 13. p. 56. Weed Ares | rt 
TRACT CO.) Mr. Geoffroy who well knew the va- | 


lue of this form of medicine, attempted to improve upon the 
common method of making Extras, and ſucceeded greatly 
to his wiſhes ; the conſequence of which was ' his" preſenting 
to the academy of ſciences atParis his method of 8 


hint was taken from a method uſed by the Count La- 


Sarais, to make what he called his eſſential ſalts of plants; 
* were only dry extracts, prepared by powdering the 


mill turned by a large horizontal wheel; aſter the matter 
had ſubſided for an hour, the remaining liquor was poured off 


8 evaporated over a balneum mariz, or in the ſun, and | 
valuable dry Extra prepared. The method of this proceſs | 


made it impracticable in large 1 of medicines, and 
r. Geoffroy removed the great ifficulties that attended it by 
3 from repeated experiments, that boiling or infuſing 
ſubſtances in hot water, extracted from'thetn all that was 
2 out by the long motion of the mill; as was inſtanced in 
ha moſt familiar manner, in the common way of makin 
tea and coffee, which were found to impregnate water with 


| 


| 


ö 
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as much of their virtue by the methods of infuſion and de: 


coftion, as by ever ſo long an opetation in the Count's me- 
thod. The expence of making Extracts of this kind, can- 


not but be greater than that of managing the ſame- me- 


dicines any other way; but the eaſe of taking, and the ſmall 
doſe, cannot but ſufficiently. recommend them; and according 
to Mr. Geoffroy's method, the ſick may prepare them for 
himſelf. Mr. Geoffroy gives ſome examples of his ſucceſs in 
theſe preparations, 2 

He took a dram of ſena in powder, and pouring om it a 
8 of hot water he left it in infuſion twenty- four hours, 
then filtering the infuſion he evaporated the liquor in a bal- 
neum mariæ, to the thickneſs of a thin ſyrup, and i ſpteading 


this over the bottoms of two or three broad earthen plates he 


evaporated the remaining humidity over the fame balneum, 
and procured twenty-four grains of adry Extract, wholly re- 
ſembling Count Lagarais's ſalts, and operating in the ſame 
manner and with the ſame virtue as a dram of ſena ; whether 
taken in powder, of bolus, or diſſolved in any Huids, in any 
of which forms it had nothing of the nauſeous taſte of ſena. 
The reaſon of ſpreading the remaindet of the firſt evaporation 
on earthen plates is, that unleſs it be thus extended in a thin 
cruſt it will not dry regularly. The leaves of gratiola, which are 
a ſtrong purge; being treated in the ſame manner, gave the 
ſame quantity of a dry Extract, which proved a good purge 
in a doſe of eight; ten, or twelve grains. 

Other purgative medicines fucceeded on trial in the fame man- 
ner; and every one mult be ſenſible of the value of theſe pre- 
parations, which will operate gently, yet ſufficiently in a ſmall 
doſe and in form of a taſteleſs powder ; when he confiders the 
neceſſity of giving purges to children; and the antipathy many 
* have to the — large doſes of nauſeous cathartics. 

emoirs Acad: Scienc. Par. 1738. | 

The Peruvian bark; whoſe virtues are ſufficiently known, is 
another medicine very formidable from its large doſe. It uſed 
to be common to take two drams of it at once in powder 


When it came firſt into praftice ; but this doſe was found in- 


ſupportablez and infuſions in wine and in water, and Extracts 
made in the common way, were uſed in its ſtead : all theſe 
however ſtill required large doſes, and retained the diſagreeable 
taſte of the medicine; but this is perfectly remedied by 


this method of making a dry Extract, which teduces every 


doſe of the bark to one third of the quantity, and cures as 
certainly, as when taken in ſubſtance in the whole, fince the 
the juices of the ſtomach could have extrafted no more vir- 
tue from the powder, than the water in the infuſion from 
which this Extra was made does. The utmoſt care in 
making an Extract from a dram of the bark with ſpirit as 


well as water, can procure only twenty-four grains, the re- 


mainder being an inſipid and uſeleſs matter; it is plain there- 


fore that the whole virtue of the dram lies in this twenty- 


four grains, and ſince this can be ſeparated by water and given 
alone, why ſhould the palate be offended, or the ſtomach 
loaded with ſuch a youny of uſeleſs matter, as two thirds 
of every common doſe. It is very plain that the method of 
preparation of even theſe Extratts is very troubleſome, but it 


is much leſs ſo than that of Count Lagarais's falts, as it ſpares 
the buſineſs of the mill; but the ſmallneſs of the doſe and eaſe 


of taking the medicines uſually moſt of all diſliked, when 


reduced to this form, muſt recommend it to thoſe who are to 


give them to nice palates or tender conſtitutions. 


ExTRACTs of writings or records, are notes thereof See Es- 
"TREAT, Ol. _ | bas 

i | ; EX TRAC TA Curiæ, in our old writers, the iſſues or profits of 
EXTINGUISHMENT of Liberties, in law. If liberties and fran- 


holding a court, ariſing from the cuſtomary fees, Sc. Pa- 


roch. Antiq. 


72. ; 0 "I : | - 
-EXTRAC OR, in midwifry, an inſtrument contrived to ex- 


1 
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© „ 
T” S 


* 


Mr. Freke. 


EXTRACTUM Catharticum, a form of medicine in the Lon- = 


don Diſpenſatory, intended as an equivalent for the Ex- 


* 
* 


of the univerſe, 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL, Gonifies tobe out o beim Wos, 
a A-PA A 5 i es to be of 1 5 th 5 
where any thing is privileged, and exempt from the duties of 
p 4 q 3 * - I 2a 


I-45 
* 


tradtum Rudij, commonly: called Rudius's pill: it is miade in 


this manner, take ſocotrine aloes an ounce and half, pith of 


coloquintida fix drams, ſcammony, and the leſſer cardamom 
ſeeds huſked, of each half an ounce, proof ſpirit a pint; E 
| the ſpirit on the coloquintida cut ſmall,” then add the feeds 
» and then keeping it in continual motion for ſix or- bruiſe 

ſeven hours in ſome common Water, by meats of a chocolate | 


iſed ; draw a tincture with a gentle heat continued four 
days, then to the tincture preſſed out, add the aloes and ſcam- 
mony firſt ſeparately -reduced to Owen and theſe being diſ- 


' ſolved draw off the ſpirit, and reduce the maſs by evaporation 


to the conſiſtence of a pill. This is for many reaſons a better 
compoſition than the Rudius's pill. Pemberton s, Lond. Di- 
ſpenſ. p. 168. | AS . 


EXTRAMUNDANE Space is the infinite, empty, void ſpace, 


which is by ſome ſuppoſed to be extended beyond the bounds 


conſequently in which there is really no- 


24 N31. 5 
* 


* 


j 


* 


© ſions, f i cranium, one or 
more of the. hi i dura mater are 
1 
mi n 5 

itſelf, Rr timely 1 0d, the quantity 
of extravaſated blood be ever ſo ſmall, it will certainly cor- 
rupt, e and the brain itſelf with the 
fame diſorder; and from eie | 
will y be the caſe, after a violent blow the era- 
nmium, the bone ſhould eſcape without injury. In theſe 


injuries of the head, the blood is ſpilt either between the era- 
nium and the dura mater, or between the dura and pia ma- 
ter, or between the pia mater and the brain, or laſtly into 
g the Fra of the brain. A. 2 2 is —— 
with v danger, but extravaſation 
— - much — muſt the danger be. Blood 
extrauaſated in the cavity of the cranium, will be difcovered 
from the violence of the ſymptoms that ſucceed a blow on the 
head ; as if the patient lies ſtill without ſenſe or motion, if 
blood flows from the mouth, ears, or nofe ; if the eyes are 
much inflamed and ſwelled ; if vomitings fucceed ; when upon 
the remiſſion of theſe ſymptoms the patient complains of a re- 
markable heavinefs of head, fleepinefs, vertigo, blindneſs, 


E x U 
3283 dine See SPHERICAL and Caraxer:, 


REMITIES of Figures, in painting, is uſed 
head, hands, and feet. Theſe, ſhauld be drawn with n. 
nicety and exactnels, or mere termiaated than other pat, 
and thus belp to render the action more expreſſive. 
EXTUBERANCES, in medicine, are ſwellings forth, or: 

ings up in the fleſh, or other parts of the body. = 
EXUCONTIANI, a branch of Arian ,herctics. See EXO. 


6 for . the 


CON TII. 


EXVERRE, in antiquity, a Kind of bruſh uſed in cle, 
houſes, out of which a dead perſon had. been catried. 2 iſe. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. | 


 EXUPORA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors fin 
called . the verbena or common =_ 'Ger. — 
EXU VIX (Cycl. diy. outer integument of the body, which i 
man and other larger animals is ſo durably fixed on the bod 
is in many of the animals of the reptile.kind much more leoel; 
fixed, and is le ſeveral times during the period of 
their lives, The ſerpent kind all ſhiſt. their ſkins ſeveral tin: 
in their lives, and the water-newt has been lately obſerved to 
do the ſame ; but no creature in the world does it ſo often ;: 
the caterpillar, almoſt every ſpecies of theſe inſe&s throw. 
ing off their old ſkin once in-ten or twelve days, or le{s ; un; 
this in ſuch a manner as is extremely worthy an attentive ob- 
ſervation. Malpighi obſerved that the common ſilk worm 
changed its ſkin four times during its continuance in ther 
ſtate ;; the firſt of theſe changes happening at eleven cr tweiye 


ſpaſms, and diſorders of this kind. When the quantity of 
extrauaſated blood on theſe accidents is very conſiderable, | 
and oppreſſes the cerebellum, the patient dies upon the ſpot ; 
but when it is not in a very large quantity, or does not affect 
the cerebellum, life ſtill remains, but the ſymptoms juſt men- 
tioned come on. In this caſe, if no fiſſure or contrafiſſure is 
to be found, nor any external injury on the integuments of 


the head after a violent blow, it proves very difficult to find 
in what part of the head the extravaſation is ſeated. It will 
be proper in this caſe firſt to ſhave the head all over, and then 


y to examine it, for if any part is fofter than ordi- 


nary, or is entarged, or red from ſtagnating blood, it is plain | 


that this is the part that has received the injury. But if nei- 
2 way, nor by enquiry among the perſons preſent at 
proper to cover the whole head with an 

Hying over it medicated bags of herbs, Ac. well 


a I 
ing h to the i 
tient has lad ſe or j 
Apparent figns whatever ſome might think to the . 
that the injury has been received on the contrary or ſound fide. 
after accidents of this kind you can diſcover any wound in 
the ſkin, that muſt be enlarged with the knife till the injury 
on the cranium, of whatever kind it be, is come at, 

When the ſeat of the injury is diſcovered, the firſt intention 
z to diſcharge the extreve/gted blood, and then to clean the 
wound, and remove all ſplinters, or extraneous bodies. Some 
have recourſe on thefe occaſions to the inſtant uſe of the tre- 


pan; but patients have been often yery ſucceſsfully recovered 
Without it. It 


y fenſclefs, will be continually put- 


away as much blood as the ſtrength of pe ag will per- | 
mit; this will take off the impetus of the veſſels, and prevent 
the extravaſation of more blood. Preſcribe after this a briſk 
urge to leſſen the quantity of the fluids; foment the head 
a melilot plaiſter to it; en- 
cat 1 
e, or ſpirit 
ing fluids, ſuch as 
vender-flowers, | 


and ti method 
; Produce the deſired eſſect, but is to be continued for ſome 
time, and the preſcriptions frequently repea particular 
: I 
it roper to 


parts of a night 
—— 
pitched upon for 


q 


accident, you can get light into the affair, it will be | 

emollient plaiſter, 
heated. This 
peechlets, 


F part ; and if either fide of the pa- 
motion, and is become paralytic, i is an | 


is therefore beſt firſt to open a vein, and take | 


of an 


s from its appearance from the egg, and the others at th: 
iſtance of five or fix days each; and probably the reſt of th 
caterpillar kind obſerve neatly the ſame periods. 

Neither is this change of tne fin confined to the few creatures 
we have mentioned; but among the whole inſe& claß, the 
moſt numerous of that of all animated beings we know, 
there is ſcarce one ſpecies-every individual of which does not 
throw off its ſkin, once at leaſt, before it arrives at its full 
growth. Ihe term changing the fkin is ſcurce exprefive 
enough for this operation in the caterpillar kinds ; for the cica- 
ture throws off the external covering of every the minutc{t 
part and organ of its body, and the {kins they thus depoſt 
have fo much the appearance of a compleat inſect, that they 
are very often miſtaken for ſuch, preſenting us with every 
thing that we ſee in the external appearance of the living ari- 
mal. If the caterpillar has been one of the hairy kinds, the 
ſkin which it throws off is bai „ containing the integument 
as it were of evęry hair and of each of the legs; and even 
the claws. and other parts which, are not viſible without th 
afliſtance of a microſcope, are as plain in this as in the living 
animal. But what is moſt of all amazing, is to find that the 
very ſolid parts which form the bead are alſo found in th 
Exwvie, the ſkull and teeth. being, plainly diſtinguiſhable in 
them; it is eaſy to conceive. that this muſt be a itrange ofe 
ration, for an animal in this manner to withdraw the ſere- 
ral parts of its body out of their ſheaths and caſes which they 
have plainly been fitted into in ſo nice a manner, and parti 
cularty the throwing off an old ſkull and teeth to mak: 
way for new ones, ſeems an act beyond afl compreheako!. 
The operation however appears as tedious, and painful wo 15 
animal as we es - if we examine it ſtrictly, adayorts® 
before this change happens, the creature always refuſes to ci 
and loſes its former activity, either never walking at all, ort 
the utmoſt but hay bra. 3 tho” yo ; hers 

they are very full of ſome particular moduni 


da 
di 


1 


| depreſs it again 3 
| they frequently raiſe up their heads and firike the rs 
; rudely againſt the thing they ſtand upon, and freun 
anterior half of the is raiſed from the place, and fr 
very . er and forwards from fide to fide 
three or times together. Theſe are the mare obvious 
motions, but beſide thefe there are other leſs ſenſible 


ones 
within every ring, theſe are ſeparately inflated and cum 


| again alternately, and by this means the ſkins greatly bote 
from them, and by theſe motions and the remainun wes = 


it is that the body by degrees diſengages itſelf 
Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf.” 


V. d. ibn foi ANG. he 
Thos omeryitlre which rats. camen iti renne inn ge 
web which ſerves them for a habitation, at the time 


are da get off their ſkins; and.thoſe who live ſola] | 
no ſuch web 'always fpin themſelves a ſilky ne of 
ſtalk or leaf of a plant, at the time that their chunge 
is approaching ; the uſe of this is to entangle their leg 
they may give a reſiſtance to the motions. afterwars 
made by the body in order to throwing. of 
When 'the 


| time of the a col 
fin grow faint and loſe r Pera, being deprived fl 


power of receivi * 
as it were dry. ſkin is then in the condition 
of a tree, Which receives no more nouriſhment and its 
n off ; and . 2 nge at th 
we an ſhrinking in again its 7 
time the ſkin being no longer ſupple or extenſible Fr. 
cracks along the middle of the rings on the back 


is dry 


— mee 


3 
* 


the 
mal. The fecond or third ring from the head are 97), 


E X U. 


part where the eck begins, and immediately on its opening, 
the 


new ſkin is ſeen within, and looſe from it, and is eaſily 
known by the freſhneſs of its colours. As ſoon as the opening 
zs once made, the creature eaſily enlarges it, thruſting up its 
body, in-part, out at the crack, and making it ſerve in the 
— 5 of a wedge, to enlarge and lengthen out the ſlit ; by 
this means the creature ſoon extends'the crack thro four rings, 
and it has then a — enough for it to draw out its 
whole body at. The firſt efforts are made at the head, which, 
by ſeveral motions and turnings about, is at length made to 
de looſened, and finally drawn wholly out of the old ſkull, 
and elevated through the crack, This is then laid ſoftly upon 
the old ſkin of that pat, and the ſame ſort of motions in the 
tail end, diſengaging that, in a little time it is alſo drawn out, 
and in the ſame manner laid ſmoothly and evenly upon the old 
ſkin. As difficult as this laſt operation may ſeem, it is very 
ſpeedily effected. It takes the animal indeed many days to 
repare for it, but when the crack is once made in the ſkin, 
the whole remaining work is done in leſs than, a minute. 
'The beſt method for obſerving this amazing work, is by 
ſeeking out a neſt of thoſe caterpillars that live in communi- 
ties. Theſe are very common in gardens, and in the hedges; 
and, as many hundreds of them change their ſkin in one day, 
it is eaſy to be apprized of their being about it, by ſeeing the 
ſkins hang upon the web; and if they are watched, upon 
that ſignal, the whole will be ſoon ſeen performed by ſeveral 
of them, often by many at a time. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf. | 
vol. 1. p. 229. . 
The hairs which are found upon the caſt fkins of the hairy 
caterpillars, ſeem, at firſt ſight, to be like the other part of 
that Exuvia, only the caſes or coverings of thoſe parts, in the 
incloſed inſect; but, in reality, this is found not to be the 
caſe in regard to them, whatever it be in all the others. | 
Mr. Reaumur obſerved three or four hairy caterpillars, at the 
time when they were juſt preparing for their change ; and 
when they ſhewed the very firſt ſigns of its approaching, by 
ceaſing to eat and move, he cut, with a fine pair of ſciſſars, 
many of the hairs off, as cloſe to the body as he could. When 
the change was perfected, and this ſkin thrown off, he 
examined the hairs of the parts, correſponding to thoſe he had 
cut them ſhort upon in the old ſkin, while yet upon the ani- 
mal. If theſe had been the caſes of the new hairs, thoſe muſt 
certainly have been cut ſhort with them ; but, on the con- 
trary, they were found, in the caterpillar, as long in thoſe. 
parts as in any others. It appears from hence, that though all 
the other parts thrown off are but the ſheaths and caſes to what 
they covered, yet the hairs are real and ſolid things them- | 
ſelves; and hence it appears, that the creature, when hatched | 
from the egg, -muſt have all its ſkins perfectly formed, one 
lying under another, and each furniſhed with its covering of 
hairs, ſo that the old ones are to fall off with the old ſkins, and 
the new ones to appear with the new; and probably theſe | 
may be one great means of forcing off and diſlodging the old 
ſkin from every part, by the creature's erecting them in part. 
Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. 1. p. 241. | 
In 9 hairs, however, ſo great a means of petting | 
off the ſkin in 'the bairy caterpillars, we ſeem to leave the 
ſmooth ones a much harder taſk to execute the ſame operation 
without theſe aſſiſtances; but probably the ſame ſort of me- 
chaniſm is uſed by all, and all are furniſhed with the ſame ſort, 
of means to accompliſh it, tho? theſe are leſs obvious in ſome 
than in others. | 
Many of thoſe caterpillars which appear ſmooth to the naked 
eye, are found to be really hairy, when examined by the 
| microſcope 3 and others are covered with a ſort of little emi- | 
Nences or protuberances, which may very well ſerve to the 
lame purpoſes in diſlodging the old ſkin. *s 
When a nice diſſection of the upper ſkin is made longitudi- 
nally in the place where the crack is to happen for the animals 
getting out of its old ſkin, and this is done in a caterpillar juſt 
going to change, the ſkin may be, with care, taken clean off, 
and the arrangement and diſpoſition ef the hairs on the new 
kin, while under cover of the old one, is eaſily ſeen. The 
hairs on this are diſpoſed in the moſt nice and artful manner 
wmaginable, for their lying ſmooth under the upper ſkin. It 
u well know that theſe grow all in te tufts, and each of 
e tufts of hair are found diſpoſed in ſuch directions, that 
ey never lie upon one another, but together form one ſur- 


» fome being laid toward the back, others toward the 


belly, and ſome in other leſs regular directions. Some cater- 
— have large tuſts of hairs near their heads · or tails, or both. 
eſe reſemble true feathers, and muſt take up much more 
2 under the-ſkin than the others, e as well as the 
9 hairs, are contained under the ſkin ; for if thoſe of the 
d ſkin be cut off a few days before the , the new 
** will not be found mutilated by that means, but as long 
— perfect as if nothing had ne. And cheſe alſo, on 


on d A the upper ſkin, are ſeen laid in a beautiful order 


gan. in one, in the animal, before the change of its 
neu . * 8 
4 theſe animals, is, that they always appear, immediately 
Vol. 1, 


St Ver- k „ mach larger than ſhey 


* 
„ 


— 


ery remarkable, in regard to this change of the | 


by this means, opens all the 


EYE 


did before. The thick tufts of hair on ſome might ſeem to oc- 
caſion this appearance; but it muſt be a reality, fince it is an 
obſervation as old as Malpighi, that the very head and ſkull 
are greatly larger, after this change, than they were imme- 
diately before. This, however, will be underſtood, if we 
conſider the operation of the crayfiſh in changing its ſhell. It 
in the ſame mariner is found to appear much larger, when out 
of the ſkin, than before; and this is, in both caſes, owing to 
this, that the body had grown ſo much, that it was too big 
for its covering, which appears to be the principal reaſon of its 
quitting it. hile it remained in it, however, the parts 
were all compreſſed together, and forced to lie in that narrow 
room, but as ſoon as the external covering, which occaſioned 
that compreſſion, is off, every part diſtends itſelf to its proper 
ſize, and the creature therefore appears much larger than it 
did before. 

It is very certain, that ſo large a ſkull, being of a hard ſub- 
ſtance, in the caterpillar, could not have been compreſſed into 
or contained in-the ſmaller, before the change : But the real 
fact is, that the new ſkull never hardens till the change ap- 
proaches, and then but imperfectly. It acquires, at that time, 
thro” neceſſity, from the ſhape of the place it lies in, an ob- 
long form ; and in this ſhape is found, a few hours before the 
old ſkin is caſt off, not incloſed within it, but extending itſelf 
under the ſkin of the firſt ring of the body. When the old ſkull 
is thrown off, with the ſkin, the new one is as yet ſoft, and 


ſoon becomes of its proper rounded figure. Reaumur, Hiſt. 
Inſ. vol. 1. p. 243. 


EY, in our old writers, the fame with inſula, an iſland ; from 


which comes eyet, a ſmall iſland or iſlet, vulgarly called 


1 
EYE (Cycl.) — It is no uncommon thing for the Eyes to be 


terribly moleſted by extraneous bodies, accidentally fallen into 
them, ſuch as a bit of ſand, a ſplinter of wood, the cutting of 
a quill, or of one's nails, a ſmall inſect, or the like. The molt 
eaſy method of getting theſe bodies out, is the opening and 
extending the eyelid with one's fingers, and agitating it, hold- 
ing the head down ; by this means the foreign bodies are often 
waſhed out of the Eye, by the encreaſed flux of tears, without 
much difficulty. If this does not ſucceed, the beſt method is 
next to blow ſome levigated crabs · eyes, or the like fine pow- 
der, under the eyelid, that this, being waſhed out by the 
tears, may carry alſo the other bodies out with it, Herfter's 
Surgery, p. 364. — 
If all this fails, the eyelid muſt be gently and carefully lifted up, 
and the offending body ſought for, and carefully taken out 
with the end of a probe, or the like inſtrument, Or another 
method, is the dipping a fine pencil bruſh, or a ſmall piece of 
ſpunge, tied to a ſmall ſtick, into warm water, and paſling it 
under the eyelid, and by that means puſhing the offending 
matter out. Lime, or any other acrid ſubſtance, ſhould al- 
ways be waſhed out with milk, or milk and water, and the 
Eye, after theſe accidents, be waſhed with a collyrium made 
of roſe water, with a little of the white of an egg beat up in it, 
and a ſmall admixture of faccharum ſaturni, or powder of 
tutty, and if there be any conſiderable inflammation, it will 
be proper to bleed. | 

It is well known, from inſpection, and from the writings of 
anatomiſts, that there are two veins which run one on each 
fide the noſe, thro* the canthi majores, or greater corners of 
the Eyes; theſe proceed partly from the forehead, and partly 
from the Eyes, and, like the frontal vein, diſcharge their 


blood down into the external jugular veins. Bleeding in theſe 


canthal veins has been approved of by all occuliſts, for in- 
flammations, and other diſorders of the Eyes, tho? perhaps 
with very little ſolid foundation. When this operation is to 
be performed, a ſtricture is made about the neck, and when 
the inciſion has been made, the patient muſt hold his head in 
a proper poſition for the blood to flow, without being trou- 
bleſome to his Eye or mouth; and when the neceſſary quan- 
tity of blood has been diſcharged, a thick triangular compreſs 
muſt be applied, and ſecured on, with a proper bandage: 
Heiſter's Surgery, p. 282. 


Running of the E Es, in infants. See INFANT. | 
| Scareficatron of the Eyes is a chirurgical operation, by many 


conf with that of bleeding in the eyes, but improperly 
| „ ſinee the parts of the operation are different; for 
bleeding is confined, in this organ, to the white of the eye 
alone, whereas ſcarification is practiſed as well upon the inner 


ſurface of the eyelid, as on the white of the eye; and they 


are alſo performed by different inſtruments. 
This is no new operation, ſince Hippocrates, Celſus, c. all 
5 ibed it, but, of later ages, it grew much into diſuſe. 


To perform this operation, the patient is to be ſeated in a 
good light and his head held ftill by an affiftant, while the 


n preſſes his thumb and forefinger on the eyelids, fo as 
to open them, and turn them outward, that their interior red 


ſurface may come into view, this is much more convenient] 


performed on the under than on the eyelid, When the 


Autface is thus turned up, the ſurgeon draws the ſcarifying in- 


ſtrument backward and forward over it with great ſwiftneſs, 
3 alſo over the white of the Eye, if there be occaſipn, and, 


10 ** dleed 


EYE 


. - bleed plentifully 3 this ſhould be promoted by fomenting the 
Eye with a ſpunge dipped in warm water. Heiſter's Surgery, 


When 


the operation is over, great care is to be taken, that 
the wounded parts do not cohere together; the patient muſt 
move the eyelids about at times to prevent this, and the eye, 
when bound up at night, muſt have a piece of gold-beater's 
ſkin applied between the eyelids and the Eye. 
Many different inſtruments have been uſed for the making 
the ſcarification. Hippocrates uſed a _ of a thiſtle, and 
Celſus and Ægineta, a ſteel raſp. Others have choſen the 
ſtalks of the naked Horſetail, called ſhave-graſs, which do 
very well ; but the beſt of all inſtruments is a beard of barle 
or rye; theſe beards are furniſhed with rows of ſharp teet 
or hooks, and ten, twelve, or fifteen of theſe, are to be cut, 
and tied together by a ſtring, ſo as to reſemble a bruſh, the 
teeth of each beard being turned outward all round. Their 
lender ends, in this caſe, form a ſort of handle, by which 


the body of the bruſh may be moved about. POL. 
Contuſions of the Eyes, When the Eye is, by any accident, con- 


covered up with ſtuphs wrung out of decoctions, made in | 


3 and all obj 


ing is alſo neceſf: 


tuſed, it will be entirely deprived of ſight, unleſs the contuſion 
be light, or the proper remedies inſtantly applied. If the Eye 
have received a very flight contuſion, it will be proper to waſh 
it frequently, for the firſt day, with cold ſpring water, hin 
on it linnen rags, wet with the ſame: On the next day it mu 

be rubbed externally with camphorated ſpirit of wine, and 


wine of eye- bright, ſpeedwell, hyſſop, ſage, chamomile 
flowers, and fennel ſeeds; but if theſe things are not to be had, 
bolſters dipped in warm wine muſt be applied, and renewed 
very often, and, if the patient be of a plethoric habit, bleed- 
I If the contuſion. of the Eye is fo violent, 
that you can plainly ſee the extravaſated blood thro* the cornea, 

os appear red to the patient, a vein muſt be 
opened either in the foot or neck, the Eye muſt be kept con- 
tinually fomented with warm ſtuphs, wrung out of the ſame 
decoctions as are before mentioned, and the feet muſt be 
bathed in warm water two or three times a day, and a few 


drops of pigeons blood muſt be, two or three times a day, put 


into the Eye; and if all theſe attempts prove fruitleſs, you 
may very probably ſucceed, by making an opening in the 


. #cornea with a lancet. Heifter's Surgery, p. 97. 


Wounds of the EYE. 


made of quince ſeeds, or of fleawort ſeeds, in roſe water; and, 


If the Eye is wounded, but not ſo as to 
let out the vitreous or cryſtalline humour, the wound muſt be 
anointed two or three times a day, with a feather,- or fine 
Tag, well dipped in the white of an egg, or elſe in a mucilage 


after each dreſſing, a compreſs is to be laid on, well ſaturated 


with a collvrium, made of the whites of eggs. No. 2. Two 


ounces and a half of roſe water, half a dram of oil of roſes, 
and three grains of camphor, well mixed together, and tho- 


roughly ſhook up every time it is to be uſed, If the accident 


Is attended with any great degree of inflammation, as is very 


_ frequently the caſe, it will be proper to cover the ſmall com- 


preſs, firſt laid over the Eye, with a larger, dipped in warm 


- ſpirit of wine, with camphor. The bowels muſt, in this 


caſe, be kept open, and the patient blooded, if of a plethoric 


habit. And if it happen, that the cryſtalline humour, or any 


part of it, ſticks in the orifice of the wound, it muſt, in this 


- Caſe, be pulled out, that it may not bring on a deformity, or 


Falling out of the Exe. Sce PRoOLAPsUs Oculi. 


worſe miſchief, to the Eye. Heifter's Surgery, p. 80. 


Eyes of Fisn. Theſe differ ſo much in the ſeveral kinds, that they 


Ln 


ea very eflential part in their deſcription, and often are cha- 
racters ſufficient for the diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies. Their dif- 
ferences are in regard to their figure, ſituation, proportion, 
and integuments. In regard to their figure, ſome are flat and 


.  Ceprefled, as is the caſe in the greater number of fiſhes. 2. 


the others are ve 


* 


- 


the pleuronecti, and, in others, 
ble diſtances, as in the clariæ. 


ments. In ſome fiſh they are free, and are only covered with 


Some are convex, as is the caſe in the pleuronecti of many 
Kinds; the Eyes of theſe much reſemble thoſe of quadrupeds, 


nary, as in the Cyprini, conger and petromyzon; and laſt] 
ſome are oblong, as che E yes of the eſoces. Artedi, Ich. 


1 . 4 a | 
1 heſe are the differences of the Eyes of fiſh, as to figure: In re- 
.gard to their ſituation they alſo differ as much ; 1. In moſt fiſh 


they are placed in the ſides of the head; inſtances of this poſition 
Are (ſufficiently common. 2. In ſome they are placed both in the | 


upper part of the head, as in the uranoſcope, or ſtar-gazer. 3. 
hey are, in ſome, placed very cloſe to one another, as in 


ey differ alſo greatly in 
proportion, in reſpect to the body of the ilk. Thus they are 
very ſmall in the whales, and other cetaceous fiſhes; and they 
are as remarkably large in the apua, boops, and gaſteroſteus. 

The Eyes, in fiſh, differ alſo greatly in regard to their integu- 


different. 3. Some are rounder than ordi- | it has not appeared to the 


by are {et at very remarka- | 


EYE 


or oblohg; but in ſome; as in the falmons and coregone: 
they run out into an acute angle in the anterior part The 
colour of the iris, in ſeveral fiſh, is ſo very diſtinct, that! 
makes a very obvious and diſtinctive character. 5 
The Eyes of almoſt all fiſh are without eyelids, Properly ſ 
called; but ſeveral kinds have, beſide the membranes, br 
common tunics, a ſort of tranſparent membrane, with 
which the Eye is in part, at times, covered, The Cetaceo. 
fiſhes, in particular, ſeem to have real eyelids ; Tyſon — 
demonſtrated them in his accurate and excellent anatom of 
the phocæna. I 
EyEs of Flies. Every naturaliſt has obſerved, that the Eyes of 
flies are of a reticulated texture; and each reticulated Eye, of 
this kind, is truly an aſſemblage of multitudes, often of many 
thouſands of ſmall but perfect Eyes. The reticulated Eyes of 
flies are large, not only in proportion to the ſize of the cre. 
ture, but abſolutely and in themſelves. But the ſeveral ſmal 
Eyes, of which they are compoſed, are remarkably minute, in 
compariſon with thoſe of the — claſs. g 
Many of the butterfly claſs have, in each of their reticulated 
Eyes, many thouſand ſmall Eyes; but the fly claſs greatly 
exceed them in number of theſe, as many of the Eye; of theie 
are three times as large as thoſe of the butterflies, and beſide: 
that each ſmaller Eye is vaſtly more minute than the 
ſmall Eyes of the butterflies. 
That part of each fide of the head of a fly which is cut, as it 
were, into a multitude of ſmall facets, is one of the reticulated 
Eyes of the creature, and is uſually ſomewhat elevated above 
the ſurface of the reſt of the head, but differently, and of 2 
different form and extent in the ſeveral different flies. Neu- 
mur's Hiſt. Inf, vol. 4. p. 239. 
It is the cuſtom of nature to allot two of theſe reticulated Fjz; 
to each fly, and, as they each contain ſuch a vaſt multitude 
of ſmaller but perfect Eyes, one would imagine this to be very 
ſufficient for all the occaſions of the animal. There are, 
however, notwithſtanding, certain flies of the ephemeron, or 
day-fly kind, which have four of theſe reticulated Eycs, two 
of which are placed as is uſual in the fly kind, and are but of 
ſmall extent; the other two have each the appearance of a 
ſort of turban, and are placed one beſide the other, upon the 
upper part of the head. | | 
Theſe have each much of the figure of a muſhroom, the head 
of it extended a little beyond the ſtalk, and the upper convex 
ſurface, cut into almoſt an innumerable quantity of facets, 
Id. Ibid. p. 240. 
The firſt pair of the reticular Eyes of this ly, which are placed 
as thoſe of the other flies, are, in colour brown ; thoſe of the 
muſhroom form are of a very beautiful citron colour, and a 
tranſparent as. the moſt pellucid reticular Eyes of the other 
flies; for, among the various ſpecies of flies, ſome have thee 
Eyes much more tranſparent than others. : | 
The fly, thus remarkably furniſhed with Eyes, is produced 
from a worm of- the ſame kind with the common ſpecies 
ephemerons ; its body is of a pale yellow, and its wings white; 
the two inferior ones of theſe are ſo ſmall, that they are n 
_ ealily diſtinguiſhed. | | : 
Among the fly claſs, theſe reticular Eyes are, in different ſpe- 
cies, of different colours; there are ſome which have them 
brown, others yellow, others green, and others red, and thi 
in all the different ſhades of thoſe colours. : 
Some of them have alſo the gloſs of metals highly poll, 
others afford us a view of changeable colours, and others haie 
arrangements of different colours, but thoſe fixed and inte- 
riable. Id. Ibid. p. 241. | | 5 
The Eyes of one ſpecies of the gad fly, ſo troubleſome © 
oxen, have ſtreaks of red, green and brown, placed alt! 
nately. 22 of e ret 
One would imagine, thats as every fly has two of theſe 
cular Eyes, each compoſed of ſuch a multitude of py 0 
they could have no occaſion for any Eyes beſide theſe 3 « 
eat hand that formed them, 
have, many ſpecies of them at leaſt, other ges | 
theſe, | | 


The Eyes, already. deſcribed, are properly called ret — 
ones, and, to avoid confuſion, it will be necellary to thoſe, 
the other Eyes, which are extremely different from As 
by ſome determinate name. Theſe other Eyes, realy 
examined by the beſt microſcopes, appear of a pam 
ſmooth, gloſſy, and poliſhed ſurface, but plain and 
without the leaſt appearance of a reticulated texture: 1 
are alſo much ſmaller than the reticulated 1 er Hen 
therefore be called, by way of diſtinction, the : 
or the ſmooth Eyes. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. v. 4+ P. 4 diſco- 
Mr. De La Hire ſeems to have been the firſt perfon obſ 
vered theſe little ſmooth Eyes, in the fly race. bo ck pt 
three of them diſpoſed in a triangular form, on ane that three 
of the heads of theſe little creatures. When he font ©. pa 


they 


| LIT Peper membranes, as in the. falmon, rini, &c. ſmall convex ſhining bodies were uſually ſituated in 7 
. They are, in ſome, covered in part with the ſkin of the | he ſoon diſcovered that they were tranſparent dhe cer 
_ Head, as in the clupea, mackrel, Hr. 3. In ſome they are | naturally judged them be of the ſame nature W. de cin 
e ihe en mehr 
Yeu, f this kind there are in the ſ ? - of them. Id. Ibid. p. 242. : ly 00 
Toned, petromyza, and gthers. | anew 2 We find three of theſe ſmooth Ehen placed E pre 
N e of the 2, is, in molt kinds of fit, aaa ans © the part of the head of vaſt numbers of lle 
. d | 
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, 23 well of the two-winged, as of the four-winged kinds; 
dee are alſo ſome flies of both theſe claſſes, in which 

ting. 3 | 
OY had 80 gnats, and all the ſpecies of tipulæ, are 
without theſe ſmooth Eyes. , The heads of theſe ſpecies of 


i very ſmall, in proportion to the bulk of their body, 
2 25 — "= a CR” omg with their reticular Eyes, 
- *which in ſuch a manner meet and touch one another, as to 
leave no room nor occaſion for the ſmooth Eyes. 
Theſe flies have the want of their ſmall Eyes amply made up 
by the ſize and extent of the larger ; but there are ſome other 
kinds which want them, but have not this advantage in their 
place. Of the two-winged flies, with ſhort bodies, the gad 
flies want theſe Eyes; and, among the longer-bodied, and 
four-winged kinds, the flies, produced from the puceron 
eaters, want them. ; , : 
Notwithſtanding, therefore, that many ſpecies of flies have 
theſe Eyes, there are yet ſo many that want them, that if 
M. De La Hire's opinion, that the reticulated Eyes of flies 
were not true Eyes, held , there muſt be very many 
of theſe inſets blind. Id. Ibid. p. 243- 
Tho! moſt of the flies that have theſe Eyes, have three of 
them, and thoſe triangularly placed, yet there are ſome that 
have more, and ſome that have leſs, than that numiber. A 
certain fly which has two filaments attach'd to the hinder part 
of its body, and its hinder pair of legs faſtened to the annular 
portion of its body, has four of theſe ſmooth Eyes placed at 
the four corners of a ſquare ; the two anterior tolerably large, 
and the two poſterior to ſmall as to be ſcarce diſtinguiſhable. 
And other flies, as the papilionaceous ones, produced of 
water worms, have only two of them. Ibid. ; 
The poſition of theſe Eyes varies alſo in the different ſpecies 
of flies which are poſſeſſed of them, for tho* their uſual place 


* 
" © 
* 


is in the hinder part of the head, there are ſome which have 


them before. Some ſpecies of the ephemerons have three of 
theſe Eyes, which may be called large, in regard to their uſual 
ſize in other flies. Ihe one of theſe is placed in the middle 
of the forchead ; the other two at the roots of the antennæ, 
placed ſideways by them, but a little more backward. This 
ſpecies has two reticular Eyef beſide theſe, but they are ſmaller 
than is uſual in that ſpecies of ly. Ibid. p. 244. 
Theſe Eyes are not peculiar to the fly claſs alone, ſome other 
of the inſets which have reticular Eyes, have theſe alſo, 
among which are the graſshopper, in which they are placed 
near the noſe. 4 3 f 
Notwithſtanding that theſe Eyes are not well diſtinguiſhed in 
flies, without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, they may, however, 
ſerve very well for the diſtinctions of genera, among thoſe 
youu which have them. Id. Ibid. p. 245. 
heſe Eyes, though very ſmall in themſelves, yet, in com- 
pariſon with the Goals Eyes, which form the reticular fort, 
they are very large. See Ixs EC. i 
Eres of Horſes, in the manege, &c. Theſe ſhould be-bright, 
lively, full of fire, pretty large, and full; but not too big, 
gogling, or ſtaring out of the head. They ſhould alſo be te- 
olute, bold, and briſk. A horſe, to appear well, ſhould 
look on his obje& fixedly, with a kind of diſdain, and not 
turn his eyes another way. 
In the Eye of a horſe is diſcovered his inclination, health, and 
indiſpoſition. When the Eyes are ſunk, or that the Eyebrows 
are too much raiſed up, and, as it were, ſwelled ; it is a ſign 
of viciouſneſs and ill nature. When the pits above the Eyes 
are extremely hollow, it is, for the moſt part, a certain ſign 
of old age : This, however, does not hold of horſes got by 
an old ſtallion ; for theſe have them very deep at the age of 
four or five years, as alſo their eyelids and eyebrows wrinkled 
and hollow. | 
Two things are chiefly to be conſidered in the Eye of a 
horſe, viz. the cryſtalline part, and the bottom or ground. 


he cryſtalline, or moſt tranſparent part, ſhould, for clear- | 


neſs, reſemble a piece of rock cryſtal, otherwiſe the Eye can. 
not be good. When this part is reddiſh, it is a ſign. that the 
Eye is inflamed, or elſe, as ſome pretend, influenced by the 
moon. When it is of the colour of a withered or dead leaf, 
upon the lower part, and troubled on the upper, it infalli- 
bly ſhews that the horſe is lunatic z which diſtemper conti- 
2 no longer than while the humour actually poſſeſſes the 
ye. 
As to the ground, or bottom of the Eye, which is pro- 
perly its pupil, or apple, it ſhould be large and full, and 
ought to be carefully inſpected, that there be no dragon, as it 
is called, on it. This is a white ſpot, or ſpeck, which at 
rſt appears no bigger than a grain of millet, but grows to 
uch a bigneſs, as to cover the whole apple of the Eye. It is 
incurable, never failing to make a horſe blind in the Eye 
Where it is found. If the whole bottom of the Eye be white, 
or of a 22 greeniſh white, it is a bad indication, tho? 
Perhaps the horſe is not as yet quite blind : However, it ought 
> be obſerved, that if you view a horſe's Eyes, when oppo- 
© to a white wall, the reflection of it will make their apples 
Ky whitiſh, ſometimes inclining to green, tho' they be 
b. good. hen this is perceived, you may try whether 
Yes have the fame appearance in another place. 
8 


4 


EyYE-GLASs, in our double microſcopes, is uſually 79 


E YE 


In caſe you perceive, above the bottom of the Eye, as it were, 
two grains of chimney-ſoot fixed thereto, it is a ſign the cry- 
ſtalline is tranſparent; and if, beſides this, the ſaid bottom be 
—— ſpot or whiteneſs, then you may infer that the Aye is 
ſound, 
You ought alſo to examine, whether an Eye which is troubled, 
and very brown, be leſs than the other ; for if it be, it is irte- 
coverably loſt. 
All Eyes, which are ſmall, narrow, and have long pupils, 
run a greater riſk of loſing the fight than any others. Sce 
BLINDNESS. 
The diſeaſes of the Eyes, in horſes, proceed either from a de- 
fluxion, or from ſome external hurt. In the former caſe, the 
Eyes are watery, hot, red, and ſwollen, the diſtemper ad- 
vancing by degrees; in the latter, the malady comes ſpeedily 
je a height, and the ſkin on the outſide of the Eye is peeled 


If the diſtemper takes it riſe from a rheum, or defluxion, it is 
to be conſidered, whether it proceeds from the Eye itſelf, or 
from another aggrieved part: In the latter caſe, the redreſſing 
of the part will ſet the Eye free; in the former, it is proper 
to cool the horſe's blood with an ounce of ſal prunellæ, 
mingled every day with his bran ; and when it leſſens his 
appetite, to change it for liver of antimony, till he recovers 
his ſtomach. 
For ſore Eyes, where a ſkin is growing over them, the fol- 
lowing receipt is recommended: To the white of an egg add 
a little fine powdered falt ; then ſet this on the fire till it be 
reduced to a powder. This, mixed with a little honey, is to 
be put into the horſe's Eye with a feather. If it is found in- 
ſufficient to eat off the ſkin, the powder alone muſt be blown 
into the Eye with a quill. 
In caſe of a blow on the Eye, take honey, and, having added 
a {mall quantity of powder of ginger, put it into the horſe's 
Eye; or elſe take hog's-lard, with the oil of roſes and elder, 
of each an equal quantity ; then, having meltcd them toge- 
ther, anoint the Eye therewith, 
Some horſes have naturally tender weeping Eyes, which 
void a ſharp eating humour; theſe are eaſily cured by waſh- 
ing or bathing them every morning and evening with brandy. 
See HorsF. 
EvE of the Branch of a Bridle, in the manege, is the uppermoſt 
part of the branch, which is flat, with a hole in it, for joining 
the branch to the head-ſtall, and for keeping the curb faſt. 
We fay alſo, a horſe unſbod of one eye, which is a rallying ex- 
preſſion, importing that he is blind of an 2 4 
EYE of a Bean, in the manege, is a black ſpeck, or mark, in 
the cavity of the corner teeth, which is formed there about 
the age of five and an half, and continues till ſeven or eight. 
And *tis from thence that we uſually ſay, ſuch a horſe marks 
{till, and ſuch a one has no mark. 


Eye of a Pear, the extremity oppoſite to its ſtalk. See the 
article PEAR. 
Ev E, ina ſhip. The hole wherein the ring of the anchor is put 
into the ſhank, is called the Eye of the ancher ; and the com- 
paſs, or ring, which is left of the ſtrap to which any block is 
ſeized, is called alſo the Eye of the ſtrap. 
ExE of a Tree, a ſmall pointed knot, to which the leaves 
ſtick, and from which the ſhoots or ſprigs proceed. . 
Ev E-Brigbt. See EUPHRASIA. 
ET E-BROWS Vounded. In wounds of this part, great care muſt 
be taken to guard againſt inflammations, leſt the Eyes ſhould 
partake of the injury; all hot and ſharp things muſt be avoided, 
in eating and drinking, and the patient ſhould be blooded, if 
plethoric ; the wound muſt be dreſſed with vulnerary balſams, 
and the dreſſings covered with compreſles, dipped in cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine. If the wound be large, and the Eye- 
brow entirely divided, it will be neceſſary to uſe the ſuture 
and dreſs over it, with a vulnerary balſam, covering both 
Eyes, and keeping them as much as poſſible from motion. 
Heifter, Surg. p. 79: | 
ExE-LIͤ-s HYounded. Wounds, either of the upper or lower 
Eyelid, will not readily heal, not ſo much from the thinneſs 
of the parts, as from the great quantity of fAluids with which 
the Eye is continually moiſtened. It is neceſſary, therefore, 
firſt to foment the part with decoctions of chamomile, hyſſop, 
or eyebright, till the flux of the blood is ſtopped, and the 
wound well cleanſed ; then if the wound is verſe, it muſk 
be ſtitch'd up in the middle with a fine needle, and ſprinkled . 
over afterwards with the powder of comfrey root, gum arabic, 
or other ſuch medicines, or anointed with balm of Gilead, or 
Peru, or Capivi, laying over theſe applications a plaſter of 
Diathylon, and tying it up in ſuch a manner, that the Eye 
may have very little power to move about. If the wound is 
made lengthways, it will require ſeveral ſtitches, and muſt be 
dreſſed over them as before. FHeifter's Surgery, 


a | 7a 
vex on both ſides; but Euſtachio Divini long ſince . 


microſcope of this kind, the power of which he places * 
tly above that of the common ſort; and this ir 4 


— * on the Eye-glaſs, which was double, 3 
another 
inſtrument is 


two plano-convex glaſſes, ſo placed as to touch 
in the middle of their convex, ſutface, This hin 


ſpoken 


E 2 C 


ſornewhat thicker than a hog's bri and of a 
colour. Phil. Tranſ. * 7 Rat pon 


2 W 
ifies extremely much. Phe Tun. Ne a young newly taken out of the neſt; dee 
Evx-Suckzs, in 250 hiſtory, a ſmall ſea A which is articles Falco and Hawk. the 


EZQUADUTTL, a name by which ſome authors have diflin- 
the troe from which we have the 


camm 
of the ſhops. Hernand, p. 59. an dragon's 
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in the Italian muſic, is often uſed inſtead of forte, See 
TE. 2 
Fr 'in . muſic, ſtands for orte forte, and intimates to 
, y very ſtrong and loud. Broſs. Dict. Muſ. in voc. 
FABA, bean, in botany. See BEAN. ; AF 
FaBA purgatrix, in the Materia Medica, the fruit of a ſpecies 
of Ricinus. See RIc IN Us. - 
FABACIUM, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a ſort of 
food then in uſe, which was a kind of cake made of bean meal. 

FABAGO, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which, are theſe. The flower is of the roſace- 
ous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral leaves, diſpoſed in a circular 
form. The piſtill ariſes from the cup, and finally becomes a 
ſced veſſel of the ſhape of a cylinder, with ridges marking it 
into a ſort of pentangular form. It is quinquecapſular, it ſplits 
open in five places when ripe, and uſually contains flattiſh 
ſceds. To theſe marks, it is to be added, that the leaves ſtand 
in pairs on the ſtalks. : 

We know only one ſpecies of this genus; called by different 
authors, Fabago, Copparis fabaginea, and Copparis portu- 
lace folio, and in Engliſh Bean-capers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 258. 

FABALIS lapis, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone mentioned by many 
antient authors of repute, as found in the river Nile ; of the 
ſhape of a common bean, and of a black colour, They fay 
it had the virtue of curing dæmoniacs, and that dogs dare not 
bark, if it was laid before them. "Theſe and many other like 
virtues, are attributed to this ſtone, to the great diſgrace of 
the ſober authors who relate them. The ſtone ſeems to have 
been of thoſe extraneous foſſils, which Dr. Hill has called Ich- 
thyperia, from their having been formerly parts of the boney 
palates of fiſhes which feed on the ſhell-fiſn kinds; and other 
authors ſiliquaſtra, from their reſembling the pod of the lu- 
pine or bean, a 

FABARIA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
telephinum, or orpine; and by which it is in ſome places call'd 
in the ſhops. Rupp. fl. Jan. p. 103. 

FABARLE calendæ, among the Romans, the calends of June, 
ſo called becauſe the beans being then firſt ripe, ſome of them 
were offered to the goddeſs Carna, the wife of Janus. Hofm. 
Lex. in voc. 

FABATARIUM, among the antients, ſignifies, according to 
ſome, a large veſſel, in which beans were kept. Others will 
have it to have been a kind of diſh or plate into which bean- 
pulſe was put and offered to the houſehold gods, Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. in voc. | 

FABER, in ichthyography, the name of a fiſh, commonly 
known in England by the name of the doree, and called by 
ſome authors gallus marinus and peſce di ſanto pietro, It is a 
ſhort and very broad and flat fiſh, being every where of the 
ſame thickneſs, and ſomething approaching to the plaiſe in fi- 
gure, but ſwiming upright. Its head is large and very much 
flatted, its mouth extremely wide, and its eyes large. Its ſides 


are of an olive colour, ei variegated with a bluiſn 
id 


white; and in the middle of each ſide, there is one large black 
ſpot of the ſize of a ſilver two-pence. It has two fins on the 
back, the anterior is the higher, and has ten rigid ſpines, ac- 
companied with ſofter and very large rays, which bend into 
the form of a reaper's ſickle. The tail ends in a circular fi- 
gure. At the root of the hinder fin, there is on each fide a 


row of ſmall hooked ſpines, bending obliquely, and furniſhed | 


with other ſmaller and finer ſpines on their ſides; and the 
belly fin which is ſituated behind the anus, has a like ſeries of 
ſpines on each fide. From the gills to the belly fins there are 
two muſcular rows, and in the middle of theſe, there are 
two larger and ſharper thorns. The hinder part of the head 
lo terminates in two ſpines, and lower down at the membranes 


of the gills, there are alſo on each ſide two more ſpines, the 


one ſhort and ere and the other larger and procumbent. 
Its uſual ſize is from fix to ten inches in length, and it is 
commonly nearly half as broad as long. See Tab. of Fiſhes, 
No 50, Rays Ichthyograph. p. 294. 
The fleſh of the faber is well taſted, and by many preferred 
to that of the turbot. It is caught in the Mediterranean and 
ther ſeas, and is not uncommon on the Cornwall coaſt, and 
Other of the Engliſh ſhores. | 
he two ſpots on the ſides of this fiſh have given foundation 
to ſeveral ſtories, the principal of which are, that St. Chriſ- 
topher when he carried our Saviour acroſs the water, caught 
d of one of theſe fiſh in his hand, as he went thro*, and 
ft the marks of his fingers.on all the race of it. And that 


Peter ſiezing upon this fiſh at the command of our Saviour 


to get the money for the tribute penny, left on it, an eternal 
memorial of that memorable incident, hence people have 
it the Chriftopher-fiſh and the St.-Peter's fiſh. q 


SUPPL, Vo I. I. 


Fares Indicus, the Indian dorez, a fiſh caught in many parts of 


the Eaſt Indies, and called by the Dutch there, the meer haen, 
the ſame with the Abacatuaia of Margrave, caught in the 


Braſilian ſeas. Ray's Ichthyog. Append. 3. Sce ABACA- 
TUAIA., 


FACE (Cycl.) — Facx, in the military language, à word of 


command; thus, face to the right, is to turn upon the left 
heel, a quarter round to the right. Face to the left, is to turn 
upon the right heel a quarter round to the left, 


Face of a gun, in the artillery, the ſurface of the metal at the 


extremity of the muzzle of a piece. 


FACE of a plant, a word uſed by Tournefort and many other 


botaniſts to convey an idea of that general appearance of 
plants, which ſhews a ſameneſs in thoſe of the ſame genus, and 
a diverſity from other genus's, though not eaſily charactered 
in words, yet very obvious to an eye accuſtomed to theſe re- 
ſearches, Thus all the ſpecies of wormwood have the ſame 
general face, by which they may be taken to be ſpecies of 
the ſame genus, and ſo of many more; nay in ſome caſes, 
whole genera and even claſſes, have the ſame kind of fami- 
ly face, as it may be called, by which they may be known: as 
the umbelliferous plants, except the perfoliata, and a few 
other inſtances, 

It has been attempted by many to make this general face an 
indicatory note of the virtues of the plant which wears it, 
and there would certainly be this great advantage in it, if it 
could be brought to any degree of certainty, that the moſt 
obvious of all diſtinctions, would be applied to the moſt va- 
luable office: but tho' an abſolute certainty cannot be ar- 
rived at in an attempt of this kind, yet allowing for the poſ- 
ſibility of a few exceptions, general conjectures may be made 
on the following rules, which will rarely fail. The umbelli- 
ferous plants before mentioned, make a very large claſs, and 
it is their general and obvious character to have their ſeveral 
flower branches ariſe from one center, and expand into an 
umbrella, every one having a tuft of flowers at the end ; theſe 
flowers conſiſt of five leaves, and the ſeeds are naked and 
double, and the leaves of the plants are generally deeply di- 
vided, as in parſly, carrots and the like. 

This is a general face of a plant not eaſy to be miſtaken, and 
all the plants which have this face are endowed with the vir- 
tues of carminative medicines. 'They expel wind and are good 
in the colic and other the like diſeaſes, The ſeeds of moſt 
of theſe are uſed, and of ſome the roots. The ſeeds of aniſe, 
caraway, cummin, and the like, are all ſeeds of umbelliferous 
plants, and the root of angelica is another inſtance of their ef- 
ficacy. But as an exception to this general rule, the hemlock 
and hemlock dropwort may be produced, which are poiſons, 
The verticillate plants are another claſs, which are eaſily 
known by their general face; their flowers ſtanding in 
ringlets round the ſtalks, and being labiated or of ſome ſuch 


form. The leaves alſo in moſt of theſe plants ſtand in pairs 


and they have generally an aromatick ſmell. As the virtues 
of the uinbelliferæ lie in the roots and ſeeds, ſo do theſe in the 
husks of the flowers. It has been a common opinion, that 
the flowers of theſe plants contained their virtues, but this is 
erroneous. The flowers of ſage are almoſt inſipid, but the 
husks taſte very ſtrongly. Theſe plants in general are poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame virtues, and are all of a middle degree be- 
tween the carminatives before mentioned andi the ſpices, 
They are properly aromaticks, and are all good in nervous 
diſeaſes, as epilepſies, palſies and the like; one of them which 
is called mother of thyme, is alone a remedy for the night- 
mare, a troubleſome diſeaſe, that often baffles other medi- 
cines ; and the flowers of roſemary, lavender, ſage and the like, 


may ſtand as inſtances of the virtues of this claſs; and mint, 


pennyroyal, hy ſſop, &c. in their leaves are of great virtue, and 
à pleaſant flavour. | 


The ſcliquoſe plants have alſo a ſame general face, Their flow- 


ers are compoſed of four leaves, and their ſeeds contained in 


long pods, or in ſhort and thick ſiliculæ. In theſe plants 
the ſeeds are found to contain the principal virtue in ſome, 
and in others the leaves: ſome have alſo virtue in their roots, 


but the flowers of all are neglected. Muſtard, creſſes and the 


like, have their virtue in the ſeeds, and ſcurvy-graſs in its 
leaves, horſeradiſh in the roots, yet all have the ſame general 
virtue, they are hot like the two laſt tribes, but they exert 
their power in a very different manner: it conſiſting in a 
diuretick volatile fat, and they are all good in the ſcurvy, 
dropſy, jaundice, &c. and have been uſed in theſe caſes at all 
times, Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 255. p. 200. 


External Face, Facies externa, was uſed by Tournefort and 


other botaniſts, to. expreſs the general external appearance of 
a plant; and by the Ichthyologiſts to expreſs a general form 
or figure in certain fiſhes, by means of which, they agree with 
ſome and diſagree with Nr and according to which like- 

| 11 A 1 


2 


"neſs, or diſſimilitude, ſome authors of the late ages have arranged | 
them into genera. This general figure in fiſhes conſiſts in the 
ſhape of the head and body, and the ſhape, ſize and propor- 
tion of the fins and tail, and tho very obvious, is very indiſ- 
tin& ; it being in many caſes where two fiſhes have the ſame 
general external face, yet hard to ſay on a cloſe examination, 
in what it is, that the likeneſs conſiſts. The authors who 
founded the diſtinction of the genera of fiſhes on theſe exter- 
nal reſemblances, ran into very great errors; for it is not 
in # generical diſtinction for the character to be obvious, 
but it muſt alſo be preciſe and determinate, What this Faties 
externa had in the firſt of theſe requiſites, it often wanted in 
the laſt ; and in general, it has been found to be no true ba- 
frs of diſtinction. 
Many fiſh have the Factes extzynz, or general appearance ſo 
alike, as to be cafily coupled at ſight into the ſame genus, and 
that juſtly, as they really belong to the ſame, hen more preciſely 
— to it, according to their natural and more eſſential cha- 
rafter. Of this kind, are the gadi, the clupeæ, the ſalmons, the 
petromynæ, the coregones, the pleuronectee, the rays, and many 
of the cyprini. In theſe the Fucies externa is of real uſe, as 
it is an 5 mark; and leads to the road of truth; but there 
ire beſide theſe many other fiſhes, which though they ate tru- 
1y of the fame genus, yet differ extremely in their ſeveral ex- 
ternal appeatances, fo that any method founded on the Faties 
externa maſt ſeparate them, though nature had really joined 
them in theit real characters. The tench and the trutta la- 
cuſtris, or lake trout, are in regard to their Facies externa, ex- 
tremely alike one to the other, yet here this obvious character 
deceives us; for the tench is a ſpecies of the rinus, 
and the other a true and genuine falmon, two genera of fiſhes 
eſſentially and very widely different, tho? this method of 
judgi by the external nce, would have coupled to- 
ether belonging to them both. In the ſame manner, 
ſcorpæna and the cattus are very like one to the other in 
their external appearance, but when nicely examined accotd- 
ing to the rules of Ichthyology, they are found to belong to 
two very different genera, and to have very little real likeneſs. 
From theſe and numerous other examples of a like kind, it 
evidently ap 
ed on for the eftablifhing the genera of fiſhes, ſome more eſ- 
ſential characters muſt be enquired after, for the regular and 
natural completing this neceſſary buſineſs. "Therefore the ge- 
herical characters of fiſh are to be fought after, in their ex- 
ternal and invariable parts, and they are to be * * 
families and genera, according to the agreement of theſe in 
number, ſituation, figure and proportion. Among all theſe, 
the characters taken from the number of the parts, where that 
is certain and invariable, are moſt valuable, as _ moſt 
readily offer themſelves to the eye, and are leaſt of all liable 
to errors. Artedi Ichthyol. h 
FACETS, (Cycl.) among jewellers, a name given to the ſmall 
triangular faces, or planes, both in brilliant and roſe diamonds. 
In brilliants there are two ſorts, teu or skill facets, and far 
Facets. Skill facets are divided into upper and under. 


E * Fack rs, are wrought on the lower part of the 
, and terminate in the girdle, | 


Under (kill Facets, are wrought on the pavilions, and termi- 
nate in the girdle. 

Srar Facets, are wrought on the upper part of the bezil, and 
terminate in the table. 7Sries on diamonds, See Dra- 
WONDS, 

' FACETANUS Hatertus, in zoology, the name of a peculiar 
ſpecies of Hzard, called at Rome and Naples, the tarantola. 

| TARANTOLA. | 

FACK, in a fhip, is any one round of a cable, when it is quoil- 
ed * out of the way. 

FACES (Cycl.) —There have been many opinions of the great 

power of an oil to be drawn from the feces, one of 
which is the effect it is fuppoſed to have on crude mercury, in 
fixing it at once into pure ſilver. Mr. Homberg was applied 
to, with great aſſurances of ſucceſs on this occafion, and 
heartily engaged in it. The neceſſary characters of the ex- 
ed oil were, that it ſhould be colourleſs as water, and void 

df ſmell; he at length found the way of procuring fuch an 

oll as this, but when he had got it, it had not the properties 

expected in it. As the method of working on this diſagreea- 

ble matter, however at tength furniſhed him with a very fine 
phoſphorus, it may be worth the attention of the curious. 
An obſervation which he made very early in theſe reſearches 
was, that ten or twelve ounces of this fubſtance, when the humi- 
dity was evaporated in a balneum marizz, did not leave more 
than an ounce or thereabout of dry matter; yet all it loſt in this 
evaporation, proved to be only its water, which when 
receiver was examined, proved to be very clear and pel- 
lacid, and infipid to the taſte, but ſmelling conſiderably ſtrong- 
ly of the matter it was made from. The falt, oil and earth 
of the fubſtance, all remained behind, and it is remarkable, 
that all thefe do not make up above one eighth at the utmoſt, 
often but a tenth or twelfth of the whole. When this was 

"afterwards more nicely examined, the falt in it was found to 


rs, that as the Facies externa cannot be depend- | 


ww. 


ſtrong a ſcent of amberprife, that it was not to be endured, 


one of the fineſt perfumes. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. . 


de about equal in quantity to the earth, and both theſe to- 


\ 


her, to be nearly equal to the oil. The o 
Emply diſtilled, always appears black and Ainking 1 
berg to prevent theſe ill qualities, diſſolved it in w 4 
allowing a pint to every ounce of the matter 
was then filtered and evaporated to a pellicle, aft 
yielded _— cryſtallizations of ſalts, adhering to the 
of the vellels ; theſe may properly be called the eſſentia 1 
the feces, This ſalt has ſome reſemblance of nitre 44 
the manner of that ſalt, melts in the fire, but the flam = 
fæcal ſalt is red and dull, wheteas that of the falt p oe 
white and very lively; the reafon of this difference vide : 
is, that in the one of theſe ſalts there is a large quantit * 
ofly matter, and in the other there is ſcarce any at all 8 
This falt diſtilled in a glaſs retort, affords toward the eng 
the operation, a redifh foetid oil; this is preceeded by an. © 
ous liquor of an acrid and arid taſte. As this ol Was tot 
white or linipid, nor ſcentleſs, Mr. Homberg after ſeveral > 
petitions of the diſtillation, gave over the operation, and — 
to work again upon the matter ſimply dry'd in the baln 0 
mariæ, and mixed with different intermediate en 
quick lime, lime extinguiſhed by the air, alum, colcothar, 
powder of bricks and the like; but all theſe operations or). 
produced an oil more thin and fluid than the former, wh. 
ever ſo often repeated rectifications, only rendered clearer not 
-_ nor without its ſtinking ſmell, which it retained to 
In the diftilling the fæcal falt alone, the matter i 
always took fire at the time of the rifing of the >” per pa 
theſe diſtillations of the dried matter with the mixtures of 
alum or colcothar, when the whole was over, and the veſſel 
cold, on the JE them, the caput mortuum always in a few 
minutes took fire on being expoſed to the air. This flame often 
burſt the retort, and ſometimes when it did not do that, there 
came out a great body of flame at its mouth; and after that, 
the remainder at the bottom of the veſſel appeared for fone 
minutes ignited in the manner of a burning charcoal. 

Still however, the deſired limpid oil was not found; and it 
had not been obtained by violent fires, the next trial was made 
by the gentler means of fermentation, by which the ſeveral 
principles of a mixed body are uſualy ſeparated one from 
another, by flaw and gentle means. The matter was diftill 
ed to a dryneſs in a balneum marize, and afterwards the dry 
reſiduum being powdered, was mixed with ſix times its 
weight of its own diſtilled water, and put into a large cucut- 
bit which being ſtopped by another glaſs and ſo made a double 
vefſel, was kept three months in a gentle balneum mariz, the 
water of it being never made more hot than ſo as that one's 
hand might bear it; after this, a head being luted on to the 
cucurbit, the diſtillation was performed in the ſame balneum 
with a gentle fire; the aqueous homidity which came over 
was ſomewhat turbid, but had loſt its ſtink, having only a 
faint weak ſmell. This water on trial, proved an excellent 
coſmetick, by degrees recovering the skin to a delicate whit: 
neſs and foftnefs, tho before ever fo much impaired by wez- 
ther. The remaitider in the bottom of the cucurbit was found 
to have loft juft one twentieth part of its weight, and had 
wholly loft its difagreeable ſmell, being become fomeniut 
fragrant and agreeable, with an aromatick flavour; the vel 
fel in which this. proceſs had been performed being ſet by op 
in a corner of the laboratory, acquired after ſome time © 


aces 
Om- 
Am water, 
This liquor 
er Which it 


and was forced to be removed out of the laboratory. A 
perfon would have thought it a veſſel in which am 

had been made into efftence, What can be more wonderful 
than that a fimple digeſtion ſhould be thus of power to chang? 
one of the molt difagreeable ſmells in nature, into the ſcents 


The dry matter taken out of the cacurbit was powdered a 
put by two ounces at a time into glaſs retorts that held ben 
a pit and half of water, and diftilled in a fand heat; wet 
firſt arofe a little water, but after this came an oil per 
colourleſs and limpid as water. The fame degree of fire * 
continued, there afterwatds aroſe an oil as red as blood: 9e 
teceiver was changed, and theſe two oils kept aſunder; * 
firſt had ſcarce any ſmell, and what it had was arowatick, 
the latter was very fetid and empytreutmatick. The _ of 
Hmpid oil being rectified, there was. found to be produ : 
it, one ounce from every nineteen bunces of the dried 11 
ter; but even the fineſt and moſt colourleſs of this ol, 
after about a year's keeping become red and change its 10 
ful odour into an empyreutnatick fmell, The change 
lour always begins at the bottom of the vial, and it. f 
reddens all the way op to the ſurface of the oil. Ti! hi 
appeats to be this, that there was originally contained t 
pure limpid oil, ſome ſmall quantity of the red oil in © 
nated particles, and unperceived there, but that in long 62255 
ing theſe particles being different from the otben. © 1 
themſelves together, and by their weight fubſided nn! be 
tom of the veſſel, where by degrees they contam 
oil next above them, and by degrees the whole quant) f. 
was the deſired oil obtained, but it had not the pos. 11 
qulted of it, not ebuld by any means be made to 
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become a hard and callous fruit of a pointed form, opening at 


F AG 


change in mercury; but by a few days digeſtion, either with | 


other metal, it always became red as blood and the top into three parts, and containing two trigonal ſeeds. 

oo lack. The caput — of theſe oils left in] There is no other known ſpecies of this tree, but 9 

the retort, is one of the fineſt of all phoſphori, it takes fire one. Tourn. Inſt. p. 884. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clafs 19. 

immediately on coming in contact with the air. Mem. | and Be RCH. 

Acad. Par. 1717. | | FAHNELEN, FANZLEN, or VANLEHEN, among the Ger- 
FEESTING-mm. Sec FASTERMANS, Cycl. | mans, a kind of greater fiefs, which the emperor alone could 
FAX Juri, in chymiſtry, a name given by Rulandus and confer. 

ſome other of the writers, unto the common nitre or falt-} This was done by the delivery of a ſtandard, whence they had 

petre, and by others to pot-afh. the name of Fahnelen, i. e. feuda vexilli. We find them men- 
FA FINTO, 4 feigned F, in the Italian mufic, is what we com- tion'd in the golden bull of the emperor Charles IV. an. 1356. 

monly call the flat of any note. Broſs. Dict. Muſ. in voc. See Frudis principum exceptis, & illis que Vanlehen vulgariter appel- 

FLAT. lantur, quorum inveſtituram & collationem ſoli imperatori, vel re- 
FAG, is uſed for a knot or excreſcency in cloth. Stat. 4. Romano ſpecialiter reſervamus. Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. 

Edw. 4 e. I. | he word is more uſually written Fahnlehn, 

FAGARA, in the Materia Medica, the name of a fruit refemb- | FAIDA, in our old writers, is ufed for malice or deadly feud. 


ling the Cubebs, found in the Philippine Iſlands. The part of 
this fruit which contains the principal virtue, is the outer 
rind; this is tender and blackiſh and of an aromatick and 
ſomewhat acid tafte, When the berries are ripe, they eaſily 
break, and diſcloſe a black ſhining, ſolid kernel, void of taſte | 
and ſmell. The berries according to Aviſenna, are heating 
and drying and good for a cold, weak ſtomach, to help di- 
ion, and are aſtringent to the bowels, They were once 
much uſed, but of late are ſcarce known in the ſhops, 
FAGGOT (Cycl.) — There is a thing worth obſerving to the 
owners of woods, in the article of the making up the under- 
wood into faggots, The workmen when they have bound up 
the faggot, trim off the ſuperfluous branches from the ſides 
and end to make it more neat, and theſe they add to the 
middle of the next ; but they are of little or no advantage 
there, and ought to be left on the * for being ſmall 
they would ſoon rot there, and would manure the ground ſo 


Leg. Hen. 1. c. 88. 

FAILURE of Record, in law, is uſed when an action is brought 
againſt a man, who alledges in his plea matter of record in 
bar of the action, and endeavours to prove it by the record. The 
plaintiff replies auf tie! Record, that is, he denies there is any 
ſuch record, Upon which the defendant has a day given him 
by the court to bring it in; and if he fails to do it, he is ſaid 
to fail of his record, and the plaintiff ſhall have judgment to 
recover. Terms de Ley. 

FAINT Pleader, in law, a fraudulent, falſe, or colluſive manner 
of pleading, to the deceit of a third perſon, Againſt which 
among other things was made the ſtatute, 3 Edw. 1. c. 29. 

FAINTS, in the diſtillery, the weak fpirituous liquor that runs 
from the ſtill in rectifying the low wines, after the proof- 
ſpirit is run off. Shaw's Lectures, p. 217. 

FaiNTs is alſo the laſt runnings of all ſpirits diſtilled by the alem- 
bick, The clearing the worm of theſe, is ſo eſſential a point 


25 to be of more advantage to the next growth, than is eaſi- 
ly imagined. The leaves of the trees falling to the earth, 
manure it very much, but this is nothing to the advantage of 
theſe little pieces of wood: any rotten wood but in a mode- 
rate quantity, will turn a common bad earth, into good gar- 
den mould, and the growth of the young trees is more for- 
warded by this manure where it is left, than by any other 
means that can be uſed to it, We always ſee the where 
. wood-ſtacks have ſtood, enriched to a ſurpriſing degree by 
them, and the ſame advantage will be, wherever wood of 
any kind is left to moulder and rot upon the ground, Mor- 
times H „v. 2. p. 68. | 
FAGONIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
— of which are — = flower is of the —_— 
conſiſting of ſeveral petals, arranged in a circular form, 

Prom the conmer there wrifes « pid, which finally becomes a 
roundiſh fruit, pointed at the end, ftriated and multicapſular, 
being compoſed of ſeveral ſmall vaginz or caſes, each of which 
contains one roundiſh ſeed. Towrn. Inſt. p. 265. 
es pans 2 — by authors the prick! 
I, ickly Fagonia, au I 
candy trefoil ; _ 2. The Spaniſh ſmooth Fagonia. y 
FAGOPYRUM, Brcktwbeat, in botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe, The flower 
is of the apetalous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral ftamina ari- 
ling out of a cap, divided into five ſegments at the edge. The 
piſtill finally becomes a triangular ſeed, which remains in a 
Capſule, that was originally the cup of the flower; to this it is 
to be added, that the flowers grow in tufts, and the roots are 
fibrous, The ſpecies of Fagopyrum enumerated by Mr, Tourne- 
fort are theſe, 1. The common erect Fa 2. The com- 
mon wild climbing Fazopyrum, called black bindweed. 3. The 
great climbing American Fug 

he common Fug or buckwheat, is cultivated in many 
patts of England, and is a very great improvement of dry 
barren lands. The beſt ſeaſon for the ſowing it, is in May, 
and one buſhel of the ſeed is for an acre; the ground 
tO be drefled for it exactly as for barley, and if the foil is 
not very clean, it will yield a very large increaſe, as fifty 
The 
flower is eaten in ſome counties, and when broken in a mill, 
makes a fine addition to corn for horſes, making them foon 
| Brow fat, It is commonly late in the ſeaſon before it is ripe, 

dut it is in no danger from ſtanding ; when it is cut, it is uſu- 
ally laid many days to dry before it is houſed. Beñdes theſe 
uſes, ſome people ſow it very thick, and fuffer it to grow up 
Ul it is near overing, they then plough it in, and it makes 
rage good land for w at or rye. 
GOTTINO, in the Italian muſic, a name uſed for the fingle 


els an acre, and is excellent food for hogs and poultry. | 
flower of it is alſo very white, and mixed with wheat 


in order to the obtaining a pure ſpirit by the ſucceeding diftil- 
lation, that all others are fruitleſs without it. 

Fa lx r von, in optics. See V1sIown. 

FAINTING. See LiroTHYmIaA and SwooNninG. 

FAIT, fa#um, in law, is uſed for a writing lawfully executed to 
bind the parties thereto, See De ED, Cycl. 

FAITHFUL, a deſignation the mahometans aſſume to them- 
ſelves. + a" Lex. in voc. Credentes. See Muss vL MAN. Cycl. 

FAITIERE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of ſhell- 
fiſh, called by many authors, by a much leſs determinate 
name concha imbricata, The French have thus called it, 
from the word Faitage, which in the ſame language, ſignifies 
the roof of a houſe. The ſhell is of the bucardium, or ox- 
heart kind, and has feven longitudinal ribs, and a great many 
laminz running tranſverſely acroſs them, ſo that it greatly re- 
fembles the roof of a houſe, where the rafters and croſs beams 
are ſeen while it is not covered with tiles. 

FAITOURS, is ufed in the ſtat. 7: Ric. 2. cap. 5. for evil 
doers ; and may be interpreted idle livers, from (ſays the au- 
thor of the Terms de Ley) Faitardiſe, which ſignifies a kind of 
ſleepy diſeaſe, proceeding from too much ſluggiſhneſs. In the 
forementioned flatute it ſeems fynonimous with vagabond. 

1 G, in our old writers, is uſed for a jacket or cloſe coat, 

FALANGIE, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome of 
the antients to the ocymum or baſil. The Falangie mul is the 
fweet ſcented baſil. Some of the commentators on the works 
of Aviſenna, have ſuppoſed, that the fruit called fal, was the 
ſeed ot frait of this plant; and that the word was only an ab- 
breviation of Fulangie, but this is by no means right, See Fx x. 

FALCADE, in the manege. A orte makes falcades, when he 

throws himſelf upon his haunches two or three times, as in 

very quick curvets, which is done in forming a ſtop, and half- 
ſtop. A fakade therefore is the action of the haunches, and 
of the legs, which bend very low as in curvets, when you 
make a ſtop or half ſtop. | 

They ſay, this horſe ſtops well, for he makes two or three 

2 and finiſhes his ſtop with a peſate. This horſe has no 
unches, hell make make no fakades, The falcades are fo 

much the prettier, that in making his haunches are low. 

Stop your horfe upon the haunches, in making him ply them 

well, fo that after forming his fakades, he may reſume his 

gallop without making a peſate, that is, without ſtopping, or 
making one time. And thus he will make an half ſtop. See 

Stop, Hauncnes and True. 

CONES a name given by ſome of the chymical writers to 
arienic, | 

FALCATA, in our old writers, was uſed for the graſs freſh 
mowed, and laid in fwathes. | 

FALCATOR, in our old writers, the ſervile tenant who per- 


— Which is a muſical inſtrument ſome what like the baſ- formed ſervice of falcature. — — , 
FA n. Bro. Dia. Muſ. in voc. FALCATURE, Fakatura, in our old writers, ſignifies one day's 
| GO TO, in the Italian muſic, the name of the double cur- mowing of graſs; a cuſtomary ſervice to the lord by his in- 
tail, deing as big again as the fagottino, and in reakty the fame | ferior tenatitss Keme?'s Glſe. in voc. 
P = a ; - Di. Muſ. in voc. FALCINELLUS, in zoology, the name of a bird in ſome fort 
— the Beech, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, reſembling the herons, but with a ſhorter beak. It is of a e 


| of which are theſe. The flower is of the glo- 
wang amentaceous kind, being compoſed of a num 
Der of ſtamina, which arife from a bell-fafhioned cup. Thel 

fruits grow in different parts of the tree, and finally 


very beautiful colour, a fine glofly green with an admixture of 
a putplith tinge ; the head and neck are brown, but the up- 
chroat whitiſh with black Tpots ; its beak is 

| like 


per patt of 


* 


* x 


1 


. 


. ofa browenr hue. 


Uke that of the curlew, very long, very ſlender and crooked, 


its legs moderately long ; as this bird grows older, it becomes 
+ e. It is called by ſome, ardea nigra, the black 
heron, and by the Italians acion negro. Ray's Ornitholog. 


FALCO, the Falcon, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, this 


makes a diſtin& genus of birds of the hawk kind, the charac- 
ters of which are, that theſe have on their feet three toes be- 
fore and one behind, none of which are moveable backwards. 
The birds of this genus are the eagle, the vulture, the buz- 
zard, the kaftrell hawk and the lanio. Linnæi Syſtem Na- 
tur. p. 44. 

The Falcon is a bird of prey of the hawk kind, much eſteem- 
ed for its ſtrength | 
this bird, but when the word Falco is uſed fingly without any 
diſtinctive addition, it is meant of that ſpecies called — au- 
thors, the Falco peregrinus, from its travelling into different 
countries, at different ſeaſons of the year. 

It has very long and large wings, reaching when folded to the 
tip of the tail. Its ſhoulders are very large, its tail very long 
and ending like the ſparrow-hawks in a point, its end being 


. white, 1 with orange coloured ſtreaks. Its feet are 


ol a greeni 


or bluiſh yellow, its neck is long, and its head 
and back of a pale dove colour. There is a variety of this 
bird, which are of a much blacker colour on the back, and 
has been erroneouſly eſteemed by ſome a different ſpeices, pro- 
bably it is only owing to the difference of age or ſex. I his 
bird is caught in France, Germany and elſewhere, but it is 
not well known where it builds. It feeds on ducks, geeſe and 


© other large birds. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 43. 


The Falcon is of the long winged hawk kind, uſed in the di- 


verſion of hawking. There are ſeveral ſpecies of Falcons. 
1. The  Fako peregrinus, or common Falten. 2. The facer, 


called Falco ſacer by authors. 3. The 


alcon or Gyrfalco. 
4. The Mountain Falcon. 5. The Gent 


alcon or Falco gen- 


tilis, ſuſpected by Mr. Ray to be the ſame with the common 


or firſt kind. The Haggard Falcon, remarkable for the 
| ſhortneſs of its neck. 7. The ¶ bite Falcon, all over of a pure 
ſnow white. 8. The Stone Falcon, of a deep blackiſh blue. 
9. The Tunis or Barbary Falcon, which reſembles the com- 
mon kind, but is ſmaller. 10 The red Fakon, much reſembling 
the common kind but ſpotted with a reddiſh colour, and the 
red and creſted Indian Falcon, which ſeem to be the male 


and female of the fame ſpecies. Ray's Ornitholog, p. 40. to 


48. See the articles GrRTAI CON, SACRE, LANNA- 
tus, &c. | 


The gentle Falcon is the moſt valuable of all theſe, as being 


* 


into the world; and theſe are again divided into 


the moſt tame and managable, and the moſt hardy, enduring 
all weathers without hurt. This kind of Falcon has a natu- 
ral inclination to fly the heron every way, and is moſt excel- 
lent at the brook or river fowling, and eſpecially at the larger 
birds, as at the ſhovel, wild gooſe and the like. If ſhe be an 
eyeſs ſhe may be ventured at the crane, otherwiſe ſhe will not 
be ſo hardy. | | 

Hawks in general prove courageous or cowardly all their 
lives accordingly as they are firſt quarried ; and if they are 
taken out of the eyrie before they are fully ſumm'd and well 
penn'd, their wings will never gow to perfection. Their legs 
alſo will grow crooked, and their train will be full of taints. 
Falcons of one and the ſame kind are called by the ſportſmen 


by very different names, and eſteemed of ſeveral different 


kinds according to the places and time of their reclaiming, 


and the countries from whence they came. Thus the names 
mewed hawk, ramaged hawk, ſoar hawk, and eyeſſe, came 
hawks, 
wean hawks and ſlender hawks. All theſe have different 
mails and plumes, according to the country from whence they 
come ; ſome are black, ſome brown : they have alſo each, its 
different diſpoſition, ſome being beſt for the field, and others 
for the brook or river. Different names are alſo given to 
Falcons, according to their different age and time of taking. 
The Falcon is called an eyeſſe, as long as ſhe remains in the 
eyrie, theſe are always troubleſome in their feeding, they cry 


very much, and they are not entered without great difficulty, | 


but being once well entered, they prove excellent hawks for 
the heron and all the large fowl, and are very hardy and full 
of courage, 2 


The ſecond name given this bird is the ramage Falcon. This | 


name ſhe retains from the time of her leaving the eyrie du- 
ring the months of June, July, and Auguſt, Theſe are al- 
ways hard to be mann'd ; but being reclaimed, they are not 
inferior to any hawk. The third is the ſoar hawk, ſo called 
in September, October, and November. Theſe birds keep 
for a whole twelvemonth the firſt feathers, which they have 


on when they leave the eyrie, and do not molt them. Theſe 
The fourth is termed . 
they muſt at 


are therefore called the ſoar feathers, 
the murzarolt or carviſt, quaſi carry-fiſt; for 
this time be almoſt continually carried on the fiſt. They are 


thus called from January to the middle of May. "Theſe are 


uſually great baters, and very little eaters; . they are ſubje& to 
ſeveral troubleſome diſorders, particularly to the fi more 


and activity. There are many ſpecies of 


| FALLOW (Cycl.)—F4LLow-Finch, in zoology, à name of 


good. The fifth name is the entermew, They 


this name from May till December, becauſe all t are called by 


are caſting their coats. Theſe would be — = © 
they could be truſted, but they are unſteady, They = n o 
kept hard under, and the falconer muſt make his fiſt their * 
The hawk newly taken muſt have all new 2 a 
and muſt be often ſtroaked with a ſtick to accuſtom her = 
gentle. | She muſt alſo have two good bells, that ſhe mb p 
well heard when ſhe ſtirs or ſcratches; and her beak OF be 
lons muſt be cut a little, but 'not ſo near as to make la 
bleed. If there be a ſoar Falcon taken that has alread croſſes 
the ſeas, ſhe is uſually very hard to be broken ; but that bei 
well done, ſhe is the beſt of all hawks. Her food muſt © 
good and warm, and it muſt be given her at leaſt three ti 
a day. It ſhould be pigeons, larks, or other live beds fu 
ſhe muſt be broke by degrees from her accuſtomed _— 
feeding. The hawk muſt always be fed with hcop and lure. © 
that ſhe may always know when you will give her meat. She 
muſt then be gent J unhooded, and two or three bits bein 
given ber, ſhe muſt be hooded again. And in the night let 
her rooſt on a perch near ſome perſon's bed, that ſhe may be 
often waked in the night. When by theſe means ſhe * 
tame and gentle, her uſual food may be changed, and a lheep's 
heart given her. After this ſhe may be unhooded in the day- 
time, but not in company ; and after giving her a bit or two 
ſhe muſt be hooded again, and then a little more given her. 
Aſter this by degrees ſhe will be taught to eat before compa- 
ny, and then the buſineſs of taming her will be ſoon accom. 
pied. Till ſhe is thoroughly manned, ſhe muſt be born 
continually on the fiſt, and fed in company, giving her in the 
morning about ſun riſe a wing of a pullet, and every even- 
ing the foot of a hare or rabbit cut off above the joint, flead 
and laid in water, which having ſqueezed give it her with the 
pinion of a hen's wing. It is beſt to give the hawk walhe 
meat, and after this plumage, according as ſhe ſeems to be 
foul within. She is then to be hooded, and nothing more 
ſhould be given her till ſhe gleams after caſting : but when ſhe 
has gleamed and caſt, ſhe ſhould then have ſome hot meat 
given her toward evening eſpecially, and be made to eat it in 
company. When ſhe is well reclaim'd, mann'd, and ſharp 
ſet, ſhe may be fed on the lure, 

FALCONE, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the milvus or flying-fiſh. Milbgbiyꝰs Hiſt. Piſc. p. 283, 
See the article MiLyvs. 

FALD-Fee, or Fal p- Ty, was antiently uſed for a rent or 
fee paid by ſome cuſtomary tenants, for liberty to fold theic 
ſheep upon their own land. 

FALDELLA, a word ufed by ſome of the writers in ſurgery 

| for a ſort of compreſs made of liſt contorted together in leve- 
ral doubles, | 

FALDUSTOR was antiently uſed to ſignify the higheſt ſeat of 
a biſhop encloſed round with a lattice, Blount. 

FALDWORTH, among our old writers, was uſed to fignify a 


perſon of age, ſufficient to be reckoned of ſome decennary. 


Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. in voc. 


EALL, a meaſure of length uſed in Scotland, containing fix of 
the ells of that country, each of which is equal to 377% g- 
liſh inches. Tr. Pract, Geom. p. 3. See MzASUREs. 

FAL1, among ſeamen, denotes that part of the rope of a tackle 
which is haled upon. They ſay alſo that a ſhip hath Fal 
when ſhe is not fuſs, but hath riſings of ſome parts of her 
decks more than others. Alſo a ſhip is faid to fall 6 whet 
being under fail, ſhe keeps not ſo near the wind as ſhe ould do, 

FALL not off, at ſea, a word of command from him that conds 
the ſhip, ſignifying as much as, keep the ſhip near the . 

FALLOPIAN Tube (Cycl.) — It is no uncommon thing for ® 
foetus to be retained in one of theſe tubes inſtead of being 1. 
the womb. But there is in the memoirs of the Paris academ 

a very remarkable account of one contained, not in the 
itſelf, but in a ſack or bag, formed by the external mem 

of the right tube. The egg having by ſome unhappy 20 
dent faſtened itſelf between that membrane and the inner ode, 
the external membrane became monſtrouſly dilated, 2 . 
foztus in growing naturally preſſed upon that on which i 
ed. At the expiration of the ninth month, the ſurgeon 

attended the woman, found that it was impoflible ſhe 99. 
be delivered; though he could not gueſs the 0 6 
cumſtances of ſo unhappy a caſe. He obſerved at 

| fame time a tumor near the navel, from which there © 
out a ſerous humour. He was determined to open ths ls 
mor with all the neceſſary precautions; and having wy” 
he took out by this means the foetus, which was 
had been ſo a long time. Mem. Acad. Par. 1714. 


manner of 


acanthe, more commonly called the wheat- ear, and by 
authors Octiflora. See WHEBAT-E Aar. . wa 
FALLUM, in ſome of our law lexicographers, is faid do * 
ſort of land; and for proof of this they quote the Ana 5 
Aug licanum-De duobus acris & viginti fallis in, &c. 158 
But from this paſſage it would rather ſeem that fallin 471 
ed a meaſure of land, as well as acra. And to this 


— 


fall is a meaſure of land in Scotland. See FALL» R 


FAM 


FALSE (Cyc.) —FALSE Galhp, in the manege. ee GA rer, ö 


* lum, in wat, à feigned, or a miſtaken alarm. See 


a LARM. 

14 choke See Fal so Fudicio, Cycl. 

Fats8-9btat, on board a ſhip. See SREAT. 

Falsk-Stem, in a Ship. See STEM. _ | SY 

Farss Tokens, in law, 1s uſed whete perſons get money or goods 

Into their hands by forged letters, or other counterfeit means: 

This is puniſhable by impriſonment by Stat, 33 Hen. 8. . 

FALSE Tone, in muſic, Some call the interval of two ſemi-tones 
major by this name; but others, more properly call it a di- 
miniſhed third. Vid. Ozanam, Diét. Math. p. 653. See Ix- 


slk v. in law, is uſed for proving any thing to be falſe. 


 FALSIFY, in law, 
we ; ; R , 
43 a Record, for ſhewing it to be erroneous. Thus 
| lawyers teach, that a perſon purchaſing land of another, who 
z afterwards outlawed of felony, &c. may falff the record, 
not only as to the time wherein the felony is ſuppoſed to have 
deen committed, but alſo as to the point of the offence, But 
where a man is found guilty by verdict, a purchaſer cannot 
falſify as to the offence ; though he may for the time where 
- the party is found guilty generally in the indictment, becauſe 
the time is not material upon evidence. 2 Hawk. Pl. Crown, 
459. We alſo meet with 3 TE 
FALSIFYING @ Recovery. Thus, it is faid, the iſſue in tail may 
falſfy a recovery ſuffered by tenant for life, Sc. 
FALSO Bardime, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to denote the bur- 
den or ground baſs of a ſong, when it is not exact to the rules 
of harmony, i. e. when the notes move all the ſame way, as 
is often the caſe in the pſalms, and other parts of divine office. 
| The name is more particularly given to a certain harmony 
produced by the accompanyments of ſeveral ſixths following 
one another, which make ſeveral fourths between two higher 
parts; becauſe the third part is obliged to make thirds with 
the bak. Braſſ. Muſ. Did. in vo. | 
FALUN, a word-uſed in many parts of France, as the name of 
a particular ſort of manure of lands, which is dug out of the 
earth, and is no other than fragments of ſea ſhells bury'd at 
conſiderable depths, and amaſſed in prodigious ſtrata in many 
parts of that kingdom. Theſe they ſpread upon the lands in 
the manner of dung; and being as it were calcined and very 
 friable, they readily diſſolve, and are the fineſt manure of 
any for ſome ſoils. | > Ag 
FALX (Cycl:)=FALx,- the: fickle fb, in ichthyology, a ſmall fiſh 
of the tænia kind, common about the ſhores of the Mediter- 
nnean; but ſeldom brought to ſale becauſe of its glutinous 
mture, being wholly converted into a fort of glue, when 
dreſſed. It is a. ſoſt and ſmooth oblong fiſh, and has its name 
from its reſembling a ſickle in figure. It is often of an ell 
long, and with that length is not above the breadth of one's 
hand, It is of a ſilvery colour, but its back ſin is red. Its 
eyes are large, and its head very ill ſhaped. The common 
people call It the marmot fiſh, ' 7Yilbughby, Hiſt: Piſc. p. 117. 
FAMES Canina, exceſſive appetite, in medicine, dee OREx1s, 
„Canis, and Burziiv. I of cm bs ot nt On 
FAMILIA (Cyil.)—F am1Ltag" in natural hiſtory, a term uſed 
by authors to expreſs a cełtain order of animals; or other na- 
tural productions, agreeing in their principal characters, and 
containing numerous individuals, not only different from one 
| another, but that in whole ſets, ſeveral numbers being to be 
dollecded out of the ſame family, all of which have the fami- 
y character, and all ſome ſubordinate diſtinction peculiar to 
dat whole number; or though found in every individual of 
it not found in thoſe of any others. 
It has been too common to confound the 
order, Gc. in natural hiſtory," But the determinate meaning 
of the word Familia ſeems to be that larger ordet of creatures, 
which claſſes and genera are ſubordinate diſtinctions. 
8 the quadrupeds, the ſeveral i genera of the unguicu- 
creatures agree one with another in many general cha- 
| is common to:all ; and in which'they differ from the 
ungulated animals, which have alſo their ſeveral peculiar cha- 
common to all, and yet different from all thoſe of the 
i Others, \ Theſe naturally conſtitute certain larger diviſions in- 
> Fanilies, and ud one would! ever break through theſe, or 
| Id the eat and the horſe into the ſame Fumi )).. 
the ſame manner, in ichthyology, there are ſeveral genera 
| es, which agree perſectiy in certain common characters, 
hed diſogres from all others in them. The bream and the 
3 3 though very different in genus, may yet be brought 


| 8 as well ag man 


* . 


for. hy; my different ones; but no one would ever 
or bringing the herring and the whale into the ſame Fami- 
he arrangement of natural bodies into theſe Famikes, or 


* 1 


Ty, when it is properly done, and the diviſions are genuine 


; DP when otherwiſe, it is hurtful. 


4 y contrived. ; | bodies, are founded : 
rr 9 ot claſſes of * 5 


Seneral and larger claſſes, is of the utmoſt uſe to natural Hiſto- 


one diviſions of animals into Fumiher are of two kinds; the 
Gl, cial or hypothetical, the. other natural. The artiß- 


worde, claſs, family, 


| 


lame Family, both having many charaQers in com- 


— 


_—_ 


| FANIONS, ſmall flags carried along with the bagga 


FAR 


| certain accidents of the things under confideration, not made 


from the parts of the bodies themſelves. Of this artificial kind 
are thoſe diſtinctions ſo much in uſe among the old naturalifts; 
founded on the place of growth and time of flowering of 
plants, the time and manner of bringing forth in animals, the 
food of creatures; and their different maghitudes, And to 
theſe falſe foundations for general diviſions may be added thoſe 
founded on the number of certain external parts of the crea- 
tures, 
The abſurdity of the firſt of theſe methods is eaſily ſeen; firice 
it requires a prior knowledge of the objects before they come 
under our couſideration. If an unknown plant, mineral or 
animal be offered to a naturaliſt, how is he to inform himſelf 
of its time of flowering, its place of production, oi man- 
ner of bringing ſorth its young. And as this is impoſſible, it 
is alſo impoſſible that he ſhbuld ever refer to its family, 
or trace it out among the individuals of it; As to the latter 
method of making the number of certain external parts, the 
character of a family, it is eaſy to ſee the abſurdity of it in re- 
gard to the fiſhes, for the fins of theſe animals are not always 
the ſame in number, in the different ſpecies truly and proper- 
ly belonging to one genus. Thus the pearch, gadus, ſyngna- 
thus, and many others have more or fewer fins, in the fame 
genus. Theſe are the errors of the artificial of hypothetical 
clafles and families of natural bodies. 
The natural families are liable to no ſuch objections. In theſe 
all the genera refered to the ſame fail, agree perfectly and 
punctually in their principal parts; the ſeveral individuals of 
which theſe families are compoſed, being reduced into genera ; 
theſe are to be arranged into their proper claſſes, according to 
their mutual agreements ; and of theſe claſſes, the ſmaller the 
number, the eaſier and plainer will be the whole method. 
Theſe natural families can be only founded on eſſential charac- 
ters, and in the quadruped kingdom, they are to be taken ei- 
ther from the figures of the hoofs or claws, or from the 
teeth, In birds, the figure and proportion of the beak, is a 
very proper character; and in fiſhes, the figure of the head, 
and the ſituation of the tail, are to be conſidered; and are 
ſtable and eſſential charafters, The whole animal world 
may eaſily be thus reduced to families, and from thoſe to 
claſſes,” genera, and ſpecies, and the ſtudy of nature rendered 
much more regular and eaſy, than it can be by any artificial 
diviſions. Linner Faun. Suec. Artedi Ichthyolog. 
FAN, Habellum (Cycl.)—That this machine was known to thy 
antients, is very evident from what Terence ſays, - 


Cape boc flabellum, & ventulum huic fic facito, 
And Ovid Art. Amand. 1. 167. 
10 ; £7 4 } v2-1 
Profuit & tenues ventos meviſſe flabelle; 


- "Theſe. fans of the antients were made of different materials, 
but the moſt elegant were compoſed of peacocks feathers, or 
perhaps painted ſo, as to repreſent a peacock's tail. Pitiſc. Lex. 

Ant. in voc. Flabellum. ' © _ 2 
ge. See FL AO. 


FANTASIA, in the Italian muſic, ſigniſies fancy, and is uſed 
for a compoſition, wherein the compoſer ties himſelf to no 
particular time, but ranges according as his fancy leads, amidſt 
various movements, different airs, &c. This is otherwiſe 
called the eapricious. /lyle# before ſonnatas were uſed there were 
many of this kind, ſome of which remain even now. Breſſ. 
DiR. Muſ. in voc. 3 | 
FANTOME cern, in husbandry, a term uſed by the farmers in 
- ſome of our counties for lean, light and lank corn, as they 
call in the ſame places fantom fleſh, that which is lean and 
poor, and can hardly hang on the bones. Rays Engliſh 
Words, p. 17. a 1 
FANUM, among the Romans, a temple or place conſecrated to 
ſome deity. The deified mien and women among the heathens 
had likewiſe their Funa; even the great philoſopher Cicero, 
_—_ _ 8 E zhter Tullia. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. 
vol. I. p. 488. ſeg. n eee oh 
FARAND MAN, in old writers, a traveller or merchant ſtran- 
ger, to whom by the law of Scotland juſtioe ought to be done 
or journey be not hin- 


with all expedition, that his buſineſs 
dered. Skerie de verb. ſignificat. 
FARCIMINALIS twrice, the fame with the Allantoides. 
FARCEY, ' We have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an ac- 
count of a horſe being cured of this diſeaſe by hemlock. The 
diſcovery was accidental,” the maſter of the horſe riding near 
a place were 'hemlock grew abundantly, ſuffered his horſe to 
eat greedily of it, and he became better from that time, and 
in a few days was wholly cured. We generally efteem hems 
lock a poiſon, but beſide this proof of its ſalutary effect, it is 
well known, that its ſeeds are eaten by ſome birds, particu- 
Larly by the buſtards in very great quantities, and that with- 


out any harm; 
rd land, or of a 


FARDINGEL was the fourth part of ay 
lough land, according to Spelman. Vid Du Cange, Gloſs, 
E ZD TG 6.672 4% 


Fordongel, 
| 11 B EAREN, _ 
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FAREN, in Ichthyology, a name given by the Swedes to a fiſh 


FAS 


the ſame. with what they commonly call fart or furk 


. . 7 Q 2 7 ＋ ane | ting ; whi 
." peculiar to their country. It is of the genus of the cyprini, | is taking up the fails, and binding them cloſe to the vad, 
& End is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, by the name of the yellow ey d FARTHIN r Land mA; 
eyprinus, with twenty-ſeven bones in the pinna ani, Farding-Dea See FarDinG-Deal, C cl. org 
FARFARA, a name given by ſome of the anti botaniſts. to For in a ſurvey book. of the manor of Weſt ; 
the plant we call co from the river Farfarus, men- vonſhire there is an entry thus, A. B. wag cap . in Des 
tioned by Ovid, as remarkable for its ſhady banks, which af- land at 1261, per ann. Blaunt.. So the farth 
forded à very large quantity of this plant. Pliny \ mentions muſt have been a conſiderable quantity, far more — 
this plant with much confuſion, calling it alſo farfano and FARTHING of Gali, a coin uſed in antient times, con * toad. 
fargugio, and forgeting that he had before deſeribed it under | value the th part of a noble, or 40 4. ſilrer, and in _ 
the name of tuſſilago or belchion. See the article TussL AGO. the ſixth part of an ounce of gold. It is mentioned ** 


"y 
s Os aw. , p 
a-name 


. 


FARFRUGUM, in botany, a name by which ſome aathors 
have called the caltha paluſtris, or marſh marygold. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. . | af 14 
Fan FUGIUM, in botany, by which ſome authors alſo call 
coltsfoot. Ger. Emac. Ind. 22. un h 
FARIN A (Cycl.)—The manner of gathering and preſerving; the 
Farinæ of plants for microſcopic obſervations is this; gather 
the flowers in the midſt of a dry ſunſhiny day, when the dew 
i perfectly off, then gently ſhake off the Farina, or lightly 
bruſh it off with a ſoft hair pencil, upon a piece of white pa- 
per 3 then take a ſingle talc or i between the nippers, 
_ and breathing on it, apply it inſtantly to the Farine, the moiſ- 
ture of the will make that light powder ſtick to it. 
If too great a quantity be found adhering to the tale, blow a 
little of it off; and if there be too little, breathe on it again, 
and take up mote. When this is done put the talc into the 
hole of a ſlider, and applying it to the microſcope, ſee whe- 
ther the little grains are laid as you deſire, and if they are, co- 
ver them with another talc, and fix the ring ; but be careful 
that the talcs do p95 00S upon the Farina, ſo as to alter its 
form. Baker's Microſcope, p. 24%. | | 
For the appearances of the Farine of a great many plants, ſee 
Tab. of Microſcopical Objects, Claſs 2. | 
The Farina of plants has been ſometimes found to have an 


effect on neighbouring plants. Thus we read of ruſſetings 
changed by the Farina of a neighbouring tree; and we have 
. obſervations of peaſe of different colours infecting one another 
in the like marmer. Phil. Tranf, Ne. 477. Sect. 7. 
A RINA farcumdans, See P Lvis faecandans, 
ARINAGIUM, in our old writers, denotes toll of meal or flower. 
'ARIO, in zoology, a term for a ſalmon when about half grown, 


after it is paſt the ſtate in which it is called a ſalar, and before | 


it ig of the full growth. Millugb. Hift. Pife, p. 189. SeeSALMON. 
ARLEU, money paid by tenants in the Weſt of England, in 
lieu of a heriot. In ſome manors of Devonſhire, Farleu is of- 
ten diſtinguiſhed to be the beſt goods; as heriot is the beſt beaſt, 
payable at the death of a tenant. Cowel. 
FARM (Cycl.) — It is commonly allowed that a Parr ſhould 
make three rents as they expreſs it, one for the landlord, one 
for the charges, and one for the farmer to live upon ; but it 
is very ſeldom that a Farm will conſtantly do this, or is to be 
maintained at that charge. In a Farm of one hundred pound a 
year, if the land is worth twenty ſhillings an acre, à hundted 
pound may defray the charges of it; but if in a Farm of the 

me rent the land be worth but ten ſhillings an acre, a hun- 
. dre and thirty pounds a year muſt be allowed for the charges 
of this or nearly ſo, and two hundred and acres of ſuch 
land, muſt be reckoned to a Farm of a hundred pounds a year, 
or elſe the farmer will be ruined, if it be not very improve- 


2 able land. 2 : TEES TI” 
FARMER, that tenants a farm, or is leſſee thereof. : 
7 * generally every leſſee for life, years, or at will, is called 
Farmer, Terms de Ley. e 
yſtery, . except. it be that of Hasban- 
proper addition for a Farmer. 


1 


As this word implics no m 


1 1 7 


el H. C. 


| own, 188. n 1 C0 1142 
3 0 22 „ lord 1 he f | : 
Fagunpdy is mining, 6 to bed gf che bo cx eqn Byers 


| 4 of the Terms. 0 TOE ney el 
FA A, ln Ralorum, a name by which ſome au- 
2 e called the bitter oak: the cerras, agylops; and aſ- 
wri "Si 


pfis of oth . Chabreu, p. . © ER 
FARK, in 2 2 en X ſpecies 


#7 F; 


* 


„a name given by authors to x | 
of the cer not i from the lavayztus ot 
- bewla, This ſpecies has had à great ny of different 


Names, an born gfe ed as five or ix different 6h, But all 
the deſcriptions df the 4A. agree to prove it to be 
that ſpecies only of the ooregoni, which Artedi has diſtinguiſh- 
ed by che name of the coregonus, with the upper jew” longer 
and fat, and with ſourteen rays. in the back fin; This name 
egqually agrees with the ſeveral deſcriptions of the farra or fer- 
a, bezola laveratus, &c. and they agree in all che effential 
characters with one another. See the article LAVARETUõG. 
FARRIER (Cycl.) — FannIfA' Pech in the manege, a lea- 
rn bag in which they carry drivers,, nippers, ſhoes for all 
fies of feet, ſharp nails, and all that is proper for new 
_.. hoeing à horſe that bas loſt his ſhoe upon a road, | If you 
have no Farrier with you, ydu muſt always have in your 

. equipage a Furrier' s Pouch well provided, and à greum that 


in dhe 


Stat. 9 Hen, V. c. 7. where it is enacted, that there mal 


| and j 1 . t of the k 

2 Bl Juſt weigh noble, half noble, and farthing 
ARUNDEL of Land, the ſame wi Ng - 

DING-deal, Cycl. * ſame with Farding-deal, See Far 


FASCETS, in glaſ-making, the irons thruſt into the 
the when made, to remove them into the 
tower. s Art 
FASCIA 
de 


be 
of 


mouths of 
For yh; of Glaſs, Appendix. CY 
l.)—F ASCIA lata, a muſcular h 
rable both for its extent and ſtrength, -_ 
of two planes of fibres, of which the ex 
longitudinal; the internal more or leſs tranſverſe. It far- 
ther ſtrengthened in ſome places by a great number of other 
fibres, which augment its thickneſs, and form particular ex- 
panſions. The tranſverſe fibres are much ſtronger than the 


ery confi. 
being made uy chiefly 
ternal are more or lek 


ns up by a 
axed in t or part of 
the os ſacrum, and to the neighbouri parts of the hgamen 
by which that bone is connected to way offa ilium and — 
from whence it advances over the glutei and thigh, between 
the membrana adipoſa and muſcles, all the way to the anterior = 
and outer parts of the knee, It is very thin on the patell, 
but may be ſeparated from it. It is alſo continued over the 


external anterior of the tibia, covering the muſds 
which lie there, and is ſtrongly inſerted in the head of that 
bone, and in the upper part of the fibula: It ſends off chon- 


gations, which, like ſo many ſepta, run in between the 
muſcles, and ſometimes meet in ſuch a manner as to form 
vaginæ. It is ſtrongeſt on the anterior and outer parts of the 
- . thigh, growing gradually. thinner on the inner and hack 

parts, It is ſtrongly inſerted in the linea femoris aſpera, be- 
tween the vaſtus externus and diceps, forming a fort of ſep- 
tum between theſe muſcles, It furniſhes particular vagine to 
the muſcles which lie on the infide of the thigh ; and though 
theſe vagime are thin, they are pretty Rrong, being ciel 
made up of tranſverſe fibres. Window 


made up « Anatomy, p. 204. 
FASCIATION, in furgery, is the binding of abe about 1 


limb that is to be cured. TIE 
FASCICULATA fake, among botaniſts. Se LEAF. 
FASSETS, among jewellers. See FAcers. . 


FASNG, in our old writers, is uſed for a faggot of wood. Mor 
* f | 


It ſeems to come from the French foiſau. | | 
FAST Ground, or Fas Country, a term uſed by ſome of ont 
miners to expreſs what others call the fe. Io digging, th) 
| tly, after paſting the ſeveral ftrata, which have ben 
diſturbed, and give prook of having been toſſed about in ti 
waters: by their irregularity, meet with plain, firm, regs 
and ſolid ſtrata, which evidently ſhew that they have unde. 
gone no change ſines their original formation and inſtitutes 
[be wörkmen, wid are very good philoſophers in the 7 
ſpe&, aſfign the different ſtructure they thus find in the a 
and lower ſtrata of the earth to its juſt cauſe, that k, — 
luge ; and determine, that all they find irregular hun 
 waſbed up and depoſited; there again in the time of Gt”! 
taftrophe ; but that the ſhelf or /, Gawityy is in it 7, 
ſtare and poſition. They obſerve, ih favour of thi — 
at their loads of ore run very irregularly 0 Gow 
rata, but much more regularly in the ſhelf or 5% 
FAS IGIAT? Hoem, in chemiſtry, furnaces fitted 
FASTING has been prschled by moſt nations from the 7; 
teſt antiquity. Some divines even pretend to find its if, 
the earthly paradiſe, where our firſt parents were 
with. abſtinence? However, certain it is, that 
offs from gel 7 


there 


four regular Xafts, vin. in the months June; July, $99 


Jifferent ue 


Faſt, i. 


U 


kinds 
for devotion, others for. the new moons; yur 


- knows how to dtive mils 
FARTHEL, or FaxTHELLING, among ſeamen; was üſed for 
Ch IT 1 þ | * : 

peo rt A ? | 5 


— 


{ 


\ 
% 
\ 


rs, oy danke 
them kept an anniverſary N in memory © of bf 
the Septyagint, in order to'ratpiate the 


— 2 


FAS 


J Got for a foreign prince, and the outrage offered ta the | 


of their law, which, in their opinion, was only de- 
ned for themſelves : Non fecit taliter omns nations, ; 
here is no occaſion to deſcribe exactly the various obſervan- 
ces that accompanied theſe acts of humiliation, as being known 
to every body. Tis known, their abſtinence laſted 27 or 28 
hours, beginning before ſun ſet, and not ending till ſome time 
after ſun ſet next 2 On theſe days they were obliged to 
wear white robes in token of their grief and repentance 3 to 
cover themſelves with ſackcloth, or their worſt cloaths ; to 
lie on aſhes 3 to ſprinkle them on their head; and, on great 
occafions, upon the ark of the covenant. Some ſpent the 
whole night and day following in the temple, or ſynagogue, in 
prayers and other devotions, barefooted, with a ſcourge in 
their hands, of which ſometimes made good uſe to rouze 
their zeal. Laſtly, in order to compleat their abſtinence, at 
night they were to eat nothing but a little bread dipped in 
water, with ſome falt for ſeaſoning ; except they choſe to add 
to their repaſt ſome bitter herbs and pulſe. Thoſe that would 
be particularly informed of theſe auſterities may conſult Mai- 
monides, Leo of Modena, and Buxtorf. 
The Egyptians, Bhcenicians and Aſſyrians, neighbours to the 
Jews, Fad alſo their Fat. The 54/7 of the Ninivites, oc- 
caſioned by the preaching of the prophet Jonas, is too well 
known to be 1 on. The ians, ſays Herodotus, 
facrifice a cow to Iſis, after having prepared themſelves by 
Faſting and Prayer: a cuſtom that he likewiſe aſcribes to 
the women of Cyrene. According to Apuleius, whoever had 
2a mind to be initiated in the myſteries of Cybele were obliged 
to prepare themſelyes by fai ten days. Porphyry carries 
the matter till arr — 1 I. the —— =_ 
their ſtated ſacrifices, alwa 4 great many days, ſome- 
times for ſix weeks, Lr behoved to be for ſeven 
days; during all which time the prieſts and devotees not only 
abſtained from fleſh, fiſh, wine and oil, but even from bread 
and ſome kinds of pulſe.” e n 
Nor were the Greeks without their Fat. Ariſtotle informs 
us, that the Lacedæmonians havi 
of the allies, ordained a general Faft thro the whole extent 
of their dominions, without excepting the domeſtic animals; 
and this they did for two ends, one that they might ſpare pro- 
viſion in favour of the be „and the other to draw the 
of heaven on their enterpriſe. 'T be Athenians among 


dignity 


others had the Eleuſinian and Theſmpphorian Fafi, the ab- _ them ſeven times in a very folemn manner, ſaying, May the 


ſervation of which, was accompanied with ſtrict fafimg, par- 
ticularly among the women, who ſpent one w 
on the ground in a mournful dreſs, without taking any nou- 


riſhment; on which account, this day was called — The]. 


Grecians had · theſe religious auſterities from the 

W and Erechtheus having communicated them 
Rates of — Jupiter too, had his Fa/ts, as well as Cetes ; 
for his prieſts in the iſle of Crete were by their rules obliged 
to abſtain all their lives from fleſh, fiſh and baked meats. 

In a word, all the P 
male ſex, req 


Ve 


Who in- 


ter another, order d the deoemviri to conſult 
who having excuted their 


vent the fatal « 
honour 


PS 


of 


in 


reſolved to ſuechur a city | 


e day ſitting | 
"ang | 
to the 


by whoſe means they were ſpread through all the 


deities, whether of the male or  fe- |. 


- dations, ear 


Ni was allo thought an infallible antidote 


any wiſe employed 
happened to theſe, it was unlawful for them to approach all the 


| niftry could not be dil; 


Mr. Bayle obſerves, that whole books 


Wi 


diſcovered. Fabricius 


pon which che girl being 
. . guilty of ſo acts of adultery and other crimes, that ſhe 
— 


ed 10 be drowned. 


| prides to Gad aut if there-was any cheat inthe caſe, his<loaths 


In a word, every countty, tation and rellgion 
all times, their prieſts, druids, gymnoſophiſts and philaſophers, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their frugality, auſterity and 
abſtinence, The praQtice of the Pythagoreans is well known; 
their whole life was a continyed lent, but with this difference 
between them and us, that they believed the uſe of fiſh equal- 
hy unlawful with that of fleſh, They lived entirely on bread, 
ruits, and pulſe, with great ſobriety, in imitation of theif 
maſter Pythagoras; though in this roſpett they mult have fal- 
len far t of him, if we may believe Diogenes Laertius, 
who ſays, that he continued his Faffs for no lefs than forty 
days. Apollonius Thyaneus, one of his moſt famous diſciples; 
could never by all his endeavours equal his maſtet in this 
_ though his A greatly exceeded the ordinary inter- 
vals. 


Tho iſts, or brachmans, reckoned among 
their religious duties. Father le Comte, in his xn Ah tells 
us, that the Chineſe have at all times had regular Fa, with 
forms of prayers, for preſerving them from barrenneſs, inun- 
kes, and ſuch like public calamities. The 
Mahometans too, who poſſes ſo large a part of Aſia and A- 


have had af 


| frica, have times of fu/ting, called by them Ramadan, as re- 


gular as we have Lent, And theit derviſes are remarkable for 


their mortification and fa/ling. Comte, Mem. T. 2. p. 142. 


It was not unuſual among the antients to / on account of 
dreams, Sometimes to have the interpretation of them, ſome- 
times to obtain good and prophetic ones, being perſuaded that 
to obtain ſuch they muſt obſerve a ſtrit regimen both as to 
the quantity and quality of their food ; for, according to the 
rules of the onirocritic art, it was neceſſary they ſhould be 
free from the fumes of meat, and in ſuch a calm, ſerene 


' Rate, as never fails to accompany a frugal life, that they might 


receive the impreſſions of the aerial ſpirits in all their per- 


ſection. ä 

inſt the fatal 
conſequences of terrible dreams. A piece of ſuperſtition that 
prevails to this day among the Jews, who, though expreſsly 
forbid to a on Sabbath days, think themſelves at liberty to 
diſpenſe with this duty, when they happen to have frightful 
and unlucky dreams the night preceeding, that threaten them 
with great misfortunes. On ſuch an occaſion as this, they 
obſerve a formal F the whole day; and at night the pati- 
ent having invited three of his friends, add himſelf to 


dream 1 have had prove a lucky one And his friends anſwer as 
many times, ſaying, Amen, may it be lucky, and Ged make it 
fo! After which, in order to encourage him, they conclude 
the ceremony with theſe words of aſtes, Go, ent thy 
bread with joy, and then fet themſelves down to table, | 

The antients, both Jews and Pagans, had alſo their V/ ſof 
purifying the body, particularly the prieſts, and ſuch as were 
at the altars: for when nocturnal diſorders 


next day, which they were bound to employ in purifying them- 
ſelves. On which account, at great feſtival, where their mi- 
penſed with, it was uſual for them, on 
the eve thereof, not only to fff, but likewiſe to abſtain ſrom 


- fHleep for the greater certainty. To this purpoſe the high 
 Nepp3 againſt which other preſervatives were alſo made uſe 


officers to wake him, if overtaken with 


of. See Mem. Acad. Inſcript. T. 5. p. 38, ſeq. 

— * have been written on 
yriaqus Lentulus has compoſed one, de prodl- 

Fortunius Licetus, Profeſſor of medicine at Pa- 

dua, beſides a great many others, has publiſhed one book in 

folio, de 11s qui diu vivunt fine alimento, or de ferits altricis ani- 


theſe long Fafters a great many impoſtors have been 
Hildenus, Langius, and ſeveral other 
authors, relate inſtances of ſuch, Velſchius, a German phy- 
dacian, found in a manuſcript of the Augsburg library, a very 
curious account of a woman that lived in the time of 
the emperor Maximilian, who had acquired a great reputation 


for-holineſs, by making people believe that ſhe had He ſix 


- 'The cheat was diſcovered by the emperor's ſiſter 3 


ſhe married, and was 


run mad, and was herſelf at laſt condemn- 


on the follow « 
fafting, Which is related by a per- 
de 


lved, in imitation of our Saviour, to faff forty days 
forty nights. © Great pains were taken to make him eat, 
all co no for, excepting a little water, which he 
to wall his mouth than to drink, and ſmoking 

ind of nouriſhment from the ſixth of 

the fifteenth of January 1685. He even 
ein they had put any fpirits or broth; ' In 


and 


7 A 
-- knd place of donfinement were: carefully fearthed, but ho- of the barley. into itſelf. When the horſe pros lu ld . . 
_ + thing found z nor could any thing be conveyed to him in iy diet, it muſt- be taken from him by rf robs loft 5 | 
night time. Beſides, as a proof of his abſtaining from all | oats once, and batley-meal twice a day; and then oats tu. - 
manner of food, his excrements gradually diminiſhed, and at | and the barley-meal once, till he is perfectly weaned flow! 
© ©, laſt entirely ceaſed 3/ which happened ſoon after the commence- | In the mean time he muſt have good Hay, and he muſt the 
ment of his fing. 62 10 dere rid; on it will be proper to walk him gently about a; 5 1 
When the forty days were expired, he prepared himſelf to | or two in the heat of the day. If it be found that the hol 
ent; but refuſed to take broth, which they had got ready for wants a good ſmart purging during the time of his continui 4 
- him in order to open the and facilitate digeſtion : in-] in the barley diet, the beſt time to give it him is after the 
| Read of this, he ordered ſome haſty: pudding to be made of a | firſt eight days, and the following is a very proper fore / 
confiſtence capable of being cut into pieces when cold. It is | phyſic. Take of the fineſt alots one ounce, aparick in ponde 
remarked, that he ſuffered very much from gripes for ſome | half an ounce, and powter of florentine orrice one dunke 
days thereafter 3 which going off, he continued to eat as be- | Let all theſe be mixed together, and put into a quatt of mil 
fore ; but his madneſs remained ſtill the ſame. warm from the cow, This will work ve btiskly ; and af 
FasTinNG-Men, ſee FasTERMANs, Cycl. it is over, the uſual diet is to be continued, If horſes of 4 
FAT (Cycl.)— We have an obſervation by Mr. Schulze of wax lue were to be kept to this diet once a year, it would make 
| paſling through the coats of the arteries and veins, when theſe | them leſs hot and dry, and not ſubject to many diſeaſes which 
veſſels were injected; of which that coloured with red loſt its | they are troubled. with at preſent, and would be particu; 
colour, while the green it. Hence he endeavours to ac- | uſeful after campaigns and long journeys. If the horſe | 0 
count for the ſecretion f Fat, and the production of an de- his appetite by this diet, it will be proper to t a, chewing ball 
ma, See Com. Lit. Norimb. 17 31. Semeſt. 1. Specim. 5. to his bit, renewing it ſo often till at length he begins to ſeed 
Mr. Hunauld has the following obſervations on the Fat of the | heartily on the barley ; for theſe balls at once reſtore appetite 
_ body: 1. That though ſcetuss and children have much Fat | and are themſelves of a fattening nature. See the articl, 
under the skin, yet they have only a ſmall piece or two ( pelp- | CHRW˖ VO Ball. „ eee | | 
zons) at the baſe of the heart; whereas lean, adult bodies have | FAVIFORM, in ſurgery, a term uſed to expreſs certain ulcer: 
Fut all round the baſe, on the veſſels that go out of the heart, which when preſſed upon with the finger emit à ſanies thro 
and accompanying the larger coronary veſſels, and at the point | ſeveral ſmall holes in the manner im which honey, on tithe 
of the heart. - 2. That the omentum of very young children | the comb, iſſues out of the cells. 
has no Fat, and their meſentery very little. 3. That in ma- | FAVILLE Saks, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Virtuyi. 


= 
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ny people the Fat under the skin is exhauſted, while the bow- 
els are overcharged with it. 4. The exterior part of the 'tuni- 


| ca cellularis is the firſt filled with Fur, and the laſt emptied of 


. us, and ſome of the more antient writers, to the natrum ot 
nitre of the antients. Our chemical writers, who have been 
uſed to delight much in hard names, have applied the ſame 


it. From which, and ſeeing aponeuroſes and membranes — to expreſs our nitre: but this is a very different fal 
ſpread over ſo many muſcles, he concludes, the common opi- | . from the other. | 
nion of muſcles being lubricated by the Fat, to be ill founded. | FAVISSA, in Roman antiquity, large vaults under ground in 
See Mem. Acad. Scienc. 17 4ltl. the area of the capitol. n | 
Far of Whales. See the article BLUBBER. 3 ls 0 Such a' ſupetſtitious veneration did the Rotnans y to every 
FATHER- Laſber, in ichthyology, an Engliſh name given to | - thing that belonged to their capitol, and to the religious cere- 
; fiſh, called by ſome authors, though improperly, ſcorpeena monies there performed, that they carefully depoſited the old 
and ſcorpius marinus. It is properly of the cottus kind, and is | ſtatues and other facred utenſils, when they happened to be 
named by Artedi the ſmooth cottus without ſcales, with ſeve- broken,” or any wiſe render'd unſerviceable, in theſe yaults; 
ral ſpines upon the head, and with the upper jaw a little longer | not daring either to deſtroy, or 'enyert them to any other 
than the under. It more reſembles the ſmall fiſh we call the uſe. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in vo. ee W Nor 
dullhead or miller's thumb than the ſcorpena. Arted. Gen. | FAVONIUS, among the Romans, the wind which blew di- 
Piſc. p. 34. See Cor rus and SCORPANA, I. nrectly from the welt. © Hen. Lex. in Vo. 
FATTENING of Horſes. The being able to do this ſpeedily is FAVORTFO, vin the Italian muſic, ib an epithet given to ſuch 
one of the greateſt arts our dealers have, and indeed. one of | parts of any compoſſtion as are performed to the greateſt ad- 
. .. the greateſt niceties of the whole management of that creature, | vantage. Thus, Chro * favorite is a chorus in which ar 
Many methods have been preſcribed, but the following ſeems | employed the beſt voices and inſtruments to ſing the recitat- 
moſt to be depended on. Take elecampane, cummin-ſeed, vos, play the ritornellos, c. This is otherwiſe called the 
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| fel, one handful. _ Boil all theſe very well, with two handfuls 
of garlick ſcraped and cleaned, in a gallon of good ale; {train 


morning made hot; keep him warm after it. Aſter he has 
taken this for four or five mornings, he may be turned out to 
. . graſs, or kept in the houſe, as the ſeaſon will permit. But 


to be prepared of equal parts of cummin · ſeeds and elecampane, 


tamarisk and aniſeed, of each two ounces; common ground- little chorus, or chors recitante,” Bro. Mel. Did. in vor dee 


the liquor well off, and give the horſe a quart of it every 


whenever provender is given him, a quantity of a poder is 


and give him half an ounce of it every time, ſprinkling it in 
by degrees as he eats, that he may not nauſeate the whole. 


: ÞRECITANTE,. © gut. 
; FAUSSE' Chenille, in natural hiſtory, à term uſed by Mr. Re- 
aumur, and other of the French writers, to expreſs 2 lar: 
-- claſs-ofrworms produced” from the e ſeveral ſpecies of 
four wing d flies. Theſe worms have*gteatly the appearance 
of :caterpillars in their general form, ſo that they have dete: 
ved many writer on inſecto into an opinion that they rel 
werk ſo. Their bodies are long in the manner of the catet- 
pillar, and they are compoſed of ſevetal rings or joints. Ide 
skin. is of the ſame bonſiſtente with that of the caterpillars; 


If this method does not ſucceed in a ſhort time, then take two] and in many ſpecies the ereature is yatiegated with beautiful 
| ſpoonfuls of diapente; brew it in a pint of ſweet, wine, and | colours diſpoſed in the ſame manner ag thoſe” of the fmooth ©- 
| give it the horſe for three mornings. This will take off any | . - tepillars. uſually are. Both theſe kinds of inſects have à great 
. inward ſickneſa, and make the other things take effect. After | number of legs, and-thoſe of two kinds; ſome membranace%s 
tis feed him with good provender three times a day, that is, | and others ſcaly. Beth the worm and the caterpillar hte 

after his watering in the morning, after his watering in the each fix) of the ſealy legs; but the 'membranaceous ones t 
evening, and at nine o'clock at night. If he does not eat te] different in numbet, and are alone ſuffcient to conltitulr * 
prtovender well and freely, it muſt be changed for ſome other difference between them! The caterpillars have never me 
inkl. ] det d which-with 'the Iealy ories mie fr! 
Ik all this does not ſucceed, let the horſe be blooded; and then | thus utmoſt number of the Tegs of any caterpillars. But ti 
take half a buſhel of coarſe harley · meal, puti it into a pail full | -| worms have always at leaft-twelve of the latter kind of 45 
11. Of water, and ſtir the whole together very well z then let it | which with the ſix-ſcaly ones make the whole number eg 

» ſettle by ſtanding. Pour off the clear liquor into another veſ- teen; and many ſpecieb have fourteeri, ſixteen, or eight 
| . . fel, and let him drink it for, his common drink, and. eat the] of the membranacedus ones alone. The tnembrat ils, 
| remainder which falls to the bottom of the pail; If he:refuſe | of the worms differ allo from thoſe of the genuine catefp 
| to eat this alone, there may be ſome bran mixed among it. | in that they are not furniſhed with the hooks at their | 
This ſhould be given him three times a day, morning, noon,, which of the latter have. 5 
| and night. If he does not rightly take to the meal with the] The leg therefore alone give à ſuffjtient bafis of-difti 
| bran, ſome oats muſt be mixed with: it, and this wilk veadily | between the caterpillar and the fauſſe chenille, or ca 5 
bring him to feed on it. But which ever ———— worm But there is a yet more obvious diſtinction n 
| be by degrees diminiſhed in quantity, till at length he ia brought them in the ſhape of their heads; and b this they heads d 

to cat the meal alone; for that is the thing that muſt fatten ways be known from esch other at firſt fight. "The ten 

bim up. Care muſt be taken that the barley. is ground freſh the various ſpecies of caterpillars are of eral Wel 
every day as it is uſed, for it quickly grows ſour; and when] ſhapes; ſome are ſhort, others long ;- ſome more alben at 

this has once been the caſe with one parcel, no art will ever] flatted ; and ſome terminate in a ſharp point, while 0 K fn. 
bring the horſe to touch any of jt aſter wards. Starte any] diſtinguiſbed by à ſort of Ait or diviſon In the ** int 
- horſe but will be well farter'd by keeping him to this diet for | Theſe differences are found in the ſeveral kinds of 1 * 
about twenty days. 0 J cgnterpillan; but the heads of all the fe ey ar de. 
Barley ground in this manner cools and purges: the creature; ſhape, and that very different from all theſe; * ihe 
dut the greateſt efficacy, as to the fatteming him, lies in the | and very convex, ſo that they appear a part of 2 f wholl 
Water, which, by this mansgement takes up all the zich-part | Tibe mouth of theſe and of the genuine caterpillars ae f 
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. ſtigmata are placed in the ſame manner, The 
alike, and 2 of the two kinds ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them ; 
2 oe cheville having only two, and thoſe very large and 


ent, and placed on each ſide of the head; whereas the 
lar has five eyes on each fide of its head, and thoſe 
in a circular direction, and too ſmall to be ſeen with- 


tance of glaſſes. | 
rl Chenille — a claſs of animals almoſt as numerous as 


the caterpillars. SAY are eaſily diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral genera, 


un the air; theſe inſets, as well as the caterpillars, having | 


according to the di 


erent number of legs, as thoſe with eigh- 


thoſe with twenty, twenty-two, and twenty-four. 
3 chenille of the alliaria is of this laſt kind, They 


are © 


f ſeveral colours in the different kinds; ſome are white, 


brown, others black, but the greateſt number of all are 
__ "There are many of a flate colour, or bluiſh black 


variega 


ted with ſtreaks and ſpots of brown, and other colours, 


And beſide theſe, there are others variegated on ſeveral other 
nds ; in general, however, they are much inferior in beau- 
ty to the caterpillars. | 
ever very indiſtin& marks to diſcern them by, fince they are 
not permanent, but the creature varics them at different times 
of its life, Theſe inſeRs, like the true caterpillars, change 
their skin ſeveral times in their lives, and with it they change 
their colours alſo. The young ones of theſe animals are al- 
ways much more handſome than thoſe more grown z for at 
every change of the skin there is a loſs of ſome of the va- 
riegations; and uſually at the laſt change they are all gone, 
and the creature puts on a colour different from any that it 
This is an obſervation of the accurate Valliſnieri, 
who gives an inſtance. of it in a worm caterpillar of the elder, 
This creature, while young, is of a fine green, with a long 
ſtreak of brown running all the way down the back; but af- 
ter the laſt change of its skin, it appears without the ftreak, 
and all over of a pale yellowiſh hue. | 
Theſe creatures differ from the common caterpillars in their 
manner of remaining on the leaves of a plant. The caterpil- 
lar is always extended at its full length, whether it is eating or 
not; but the fauſſe chenille, though it extends its body tothe 
full length while eating, always rolls it up into a ſpiral when 
at reſt, making ſeveral circular turns with it, of which the 
head is at the end of the outermoſt, and the tail in the very 


had before. 


The colours of theſe inſets are how- 


center of the inner one, They give themſelves various odd 


contortions when they are ſeizing on their ſood; and it is a 

very whimſical ſight to obſerve twenty or thirty of them, in 

thoſe kinds which live in ſociety, attacking the different por- 
tions of the ſame leaf all at once, and each giving its body 
ſome odd turn at the ſame time. This is a common ſight on 
the leaves of the oſier; a whitiſh green kind, being very fte. 

quent in large companies on that tree, and often ſeen thus 
feeding in coveys, It is remarkable, that as the caterpillar 
ſeeds indifferently on every part of the leaf, this animal uſu - 
ally attacks only the edges. a 
Some ſpecies of theſe animals feed only early in the morning, 
and as the leaves are then wetted with the dew, they cannot 
- avoid taking in a large quantity of water with their Yo0d; in 
conſequence of which, when they are examined aſterwards, 
their bodies are frequently-found cover d with drops of à thick 
and viſcous water of an ill ſmell. It ſcems probable, that the 
abundant aqueous matter in this caſe finds its way out at thoſe 
numberleſs apertures in the skin, at which the creature takes 


very numerous trachee.... . | | $85 
he generality of the animals of this claſs feed on the leaves 
of plants and trees, but there are ſome which affect other 
arts of them, There are a ſmall ſpecies very frequently 
tound living within the, young branches of the roſe tree, which 
often deſtroy that part of the ſhrub. Others are found lodg'd 
m young pears, apples, and other fruit. They ſeem: to have 
A placed there When very young, and always deſtroy the 
druit, occaſioning its filling off from the ſtalk before half 
grown. Some ſpecies: of them are alſo found on the leaves of 
ers, which are render d tumid, and make what ate called 
caf galls, theſe being often inhabited by animals of this 
in particular the leaf galls of the willow, The creature, 
when it finds the time of its change into the nymph ſtate ap- 
Proaching, gives itſelf the trouble of forming a caſe in which 
n may paſs into that ſtate, and remain in it _ the deſtin'd 


Ume without being ſubject to external injuries, 


It ſpins a web 


of {ilk for. this purpoſe of the ſhape of a little egg. This on 
the outſide ſhews TR remarkable; but — open, it 

à found to be compoſed of two different ſubſtances, at leaſt of 
wo ſubſtances of vety different workmanſhip, though the 
Materials are the ſame 


formed of very ſtrong threads wove into a looſe open net - 


work; but the inner one is formed of extremely ſine threads, 


in both. The outer caſe is retieulated, 


- nd thoſe wbve into. a cloſer ſtuff than all that the loom can 
dome up to, The outer ſtrong and coarſe web was plainly | 
| no other purpoſe but for the better defending and 


rr 


intended for 
Preſerving 


that on 
Inner 


them. from. injuries, And theſe two diſtindt caſts do 
where adhere to one another, but barely touch; fo |- 
pulling aſunder the outer one between the fingers, the 
ne comes out whole. The ſtrength of this exitetior 


su, eremely neceſſary, as alſo the cloſe texture of the 
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teeth. The creature has the power of uſing both t 
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inner one, for the defending the incloſed animal in the nymph 
ſtate from ſeveral devouring inſets, The ants in particular 
are very fond of theſe nymphs, and will hunt out the caſes 
where-ever they are to be found ; and if _ can eat their 


way through them, arc ſure to make a mea 
creature, | 
The roſe worm or fanſſe chenille is very ſingular in the man- 
ner of its performing this great work. "This is a ſmall green- 
iſh ſpecies often found on the leaves of tlic roſe, and famous 
for the various odd attitudes into which it twiſts its body occaſi- 
onally. It uſually carries its tail erect, and often in the ſhape 
of the letter 8. I his ſpecies, tho? green on the ſides and belly, is 
yellowiſh on the back, variegated with ſeveral ſpecks of black 
or deep brown, from each of which, there grows long hair, 
This creature when the time of feeding is over goes into the 
ground in order to ſpin its double web. The external one is 
of a reddith brown, and the internal one whitiſh. Theſe when 
taken out of the earth are uſually foul'd with ſmall particles 
of dirt, fo that to have them in perfeQlion, it is beſt to keep 
the animal in a box, where it will ſpin them perfectly clear. 
There are ſome ſpecies of this animal, that hide themſelves in 
the holes of trees, and in the cavities between the bark and 
the wood, and theſe never ſpin any outer web, but are found 
incloſed in the fine thin intcrnal one alone, They all, aſter 
having paſſed a proper time in this ſtate, ſome only a lew 
weeks,” others a whole winter, become four winged flies, 
The flies produced of theſe inſccts are of that kind which 
have no trunks, but have a ſtiong tooth on each ſide of the 
head, which meeting one with the other in the middle of the 
mouth, are able to cut any thing to pieces that the creature 
has occaſion to make its way through, The firſt uſe of theſe 
is the eating a hole through the double web, in lch the 
creature finds itſelf encloſed at its birth. All the flies of this 
kind, have a general reſemblance one to another, and may 
be known to belong to the ſame family, tho' they are very 
different in colour, and other obvious characters. "They are 
never very handſome, and are all as it were ſtupid, having 
very litthe motion, and ſtanding readily at any time to be caught 
between the fingers. Theit wings always are croſſed over the 
body and form a fort of raifed covering over it ; they are not 
ſmooth and even, as thoſe of moſt other flies, but have pro- 
minencies ant cavities, and ſeem, as if they had been but ill 
expanded at the time of the creatures hatching from the 
nywph ſtate, Reaumur*s Hiſt. Inf. v. 9. p. 133. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of thete flies, which are very numerous, 
difler much leſs from one another, than the creatures do in 
their reptile ſtate, They are of diffcrent colours indeed in 
their bodies and wings, and have fome of their eſſential parts 
of different ſtructure, but they are often very like one another 
in the fly, when they have ben extremely different in the 
worm ſtate, ſo that their difference in colour, &c. are not al- 
ways to be expected in the ſeveral ſpecies, which are ever fo 
diſtinct, The bodies of ſome are black, thoſe of others are 
greeniſh, and thoſe of others yellowiſh, and the wings in ge- 
neral are colourleſs and tranſparent, tho' in ſome, they are 
tinged with grey, and in others with yellow, the antennæ are 
alſo very different in the ſeveral kinds, in ſome they are granu- 
lated and in others they are of the elevated kind, the antennae 
of the male and female of the fame ſpecies often differ alſo very 
conſiderably. - | 
All the females of theſe flies are oviparous, no one ſpecies pro- 
ducing living worms; and as theſe eggs muſt neceſſirily be 
lodged in cavities or niches, made in the ſtalks or. leaves of 


of the incloſed 


' living plants, nature has provided this creature with two in- 


ſtruments, which are deſtined for. this ſole purpoſe, and which 
are real faws made in the niceſt manner, with 8 ſmall 


eſe at 
once, and conſequently can make an aperture with great 


eaſe, that ſhall be ſufficient to lodge its eggs in. Not withſtand- 


ing that there are. many different ſpecies of flies which have 
this ſort of inſtrument, and ſeveral of them are extremely 
frequent on one of the moſt common of all our garden ſhrubs, 
the roſe-tree; yet no author had obſerved this elegant and 
wonderſul inſtrument; till the time of Valliſnieti, who has 


deſeribed and figured at large the weapons of a roſe- 
tree - fly, produced from a falſe caterpillar of that ſhrub, - 


with two rows. of teeth, one on each fide in the man- 
ner of the ſaw of the ſerra piſcis, or ſaw-fiſh, It muſt be 
obſerved, that there are different ſpecies of this inſect, 


ſince Mr. Reaumer's figures and deſcriptions from the inſtru- 


ments we ſaw on the fly of the ſame tree, expreſs only one 
row of teeth in the ſaw, and make it like our common hand- 
ſaws with a plain back. It is neceſſary to have recourſe to the 


microſcope in order to ſee diſtinctly this ſingular inſtrument, 


yet the naked eye alone, ſhews ſo much of it, as to eaſily en- 
gage us in a'defire of knowing it better. If the body of the 
y be ſqueezed, gently, there will be ſeen an opening between 


two plates of a hollowed figure, which ate' ſituated near the 
anus, and this opening gives a ſight of à fine brown point of a 


flender body to be ſeen within; on farther ptefling the body of 


the' fy, the whole inſtrument, of which this is the point, is 


to ſhew itſelf,” and the whole ſaw ig placed” before the 
eyes. The two hollow oy meds, anon TY 
11 


FEE 


It, are only intended by nature as a caſe for it at ſuch times 
as it is not in action. It has been before obſerved, that in all 

| theſe ſpecies of flies produced from the 4 chenilles, the 
male has a long and flender body, the female a ſhort and thick 
one. As the ufe of this ſaw, is the making a proper hole for 
depoſiting the eggs in, the female is the only ſex that has any 
uſe for it, and therefore, the ſhort bodied flies are the only 
ones in which it is to be looked for, If we examine the others 
in the ſame manner, we find inſtead of the ſaw, only two 
hooked bodies deſtined for the male to ſieze the female with 
in order to copulatign; and between theſe there may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed the aperture at which the male part is thruſt out 
in the action. See the article Rose-FLy. 

FAUX - BOURDON, baſtard humble-bee, a name given by 
Reaumur and other French naturaliſts to the bees uſually called 
by us drones, and by the common people of that nation bour- 
dons, conſounding them with the common humble-bee under 
that name. Theſe are much larger than the common bees, 
they never work, and uſually bear the proportion of about one 
to ten of the working bees of the hive, when moſt frequent. 
They are the male bees. The working ones are of no ſex at all. 
The female bee is but one in a ſwarm, and all theſe are of no 
other uſe to the community, than the icecundating the vaſt 
number of eggs included in her body, Theſe bees as they 
never work, ſo they never eat any of the yellow matter 
brought home on thighs of the other bees, and called 
rough wax, or bees-bread, but feed only on the honey. This is 
certain from the opening their bodies. Mr. Reaumur who 
opened ſome hundreds of them on different occaſions, always 
found honey in their ſtomachs and inteſtines,” but never met 
with the leaſt morſel of the rough wax there. 

FAUX-PUCERON, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Reau- 
mur and others to a genus of inſets much reſembling the pu- 
cerons in many things, but differing in ſome material circum- 
ſtances. The two principal kinds of theſe are found on the 
back of the leaves of the fig-trees, and in little hollow balls 
at the ſummits of the branches of box, formed of the upper 
leaves vitiated by the biting of theſe creatures. See Fi6-/n- 

ef, and GRUB of the box. | 

AL, was antiently uſed for faithful : hence the tenants by 
knights ſervice uſed to ſwear to their lords to be feal and leal, 
that is, faithful and loyal. Spelm. de Parliam. 59. 

FEAR. 
urine. See PERSPIRATION, 

FEATHER, in the manege, a ſort of natural frizling of the 
hair, found in many parts of a horſe's body, but more com- 

' monly between the eyes. Many are of opinion, that when 

the feather is lower than the eyes, it is a ſign of a weak eye- 
fight ; but this remark is not always certain. 

Reman FEATHER, called in French, epee Romaine, is a fea- 
ther upon a horſe's neck, being a row of hair turned back 
and raiſed, which forms a mark like a ſword blade, juſt by 
the mane. 


Mid FEATHER, in the Engliſh falt works. See the article 


Min. | | 
FEAZING, at ſea, is the revelling out of the cable or any great | 


rope at the ends. 
FEBRIS, fever, in medicine. See Fever. 
Ephemera FeBRIs, See the article EPHEMERA, 
FeBR1s inte/tinalis. See INTESTINAL Fever. 


FEBRUARY, Februarius, in the Roman chronology, the ſecond |. 


month of their year, ſo called from Februa a feaſt held there- 
in. See FeBRUA, Cycl. : 
In the firſt ages of Rome, February was the laſt month of 
the year. and preceeded January, till the decemviri made an 
order that February ſhould be the ſecond month of the year, 
and come after January. ZHofm. Lex in voc. | 
FEDOA, in zoology, a name uſed by Geſner and ſome other 
authors for the Godwit, more commonly called zgocephalus. 
Geſner de Avib. See Æoockrhalus. NE 
FEEDERS, in mining, a term uſed to expreſs the ſeveral ſmall 
channels in the ſides of a mine ſeeming to open into it, as 
brooks into rivers in their courſe. The miners in moſt coun- 
ties, call theſe the feeders of the load. | | 
FEEDING of fb. The owner of fiſh-ponds will find this an 
article very worthy his conſideration, as the trouble or expence 
ol it are very little, and the profit very great. In a ſtew thir- 
ty or forty carps may be kept up from October to March, 
without any other food than what they will find there for 


themſelves. And by fiſhing with trammels or flews, it will | 


be proper in March or April to take from the larger waters, 
ſome to repleniſh the ſtews ; but after this, from March to 
. October it is neceſſary to feed them as much as to feed chick- 
ens that are coop'd up, and it will turn to as good account. 
I be care of doing this, is beſt committed to the gardener, 


_ , who is always at hand and on the ſpot; for the regular ſerving * 


them is of the utmoſt conſequence, _ 1 
_ Any ſort of grain is good to feed them with, eſpecially peaſe 
and malt coarſe ground, and grains after brewing while they 
are freſh and ſweet are very proper; but it is to 
._ that one buſhel of malt not brewed, will go as far as two 


droppings of malt liquors, eſpecially of ale 78 
carp. 'The quantity of theſe ſhould be * bo? Rood 


FEEL, in the manage, they ſay to tel a horſe in the hand: 


FEELERS, antennæ, in natural hiſtory, are the horns a; they 


his paſſion has been found to leſſen perſpiration and 


larger and larger toward their extremities. The fly produce 


of two pieces, and appearing double. 


produced from their baſe, Ibid. p. 140. 


obſerved, | 


Ve fi; 


- 


* buſhels of grains, Chippings or ralpings of bread deep in the | 
Va wine th bios ot s IT 


FEE 


day, to thirty carps, and it is better to have it Pran tegen 


day, that is, morning and evening, than al 
or other ſeeds or grains boiled "A. —.— y 75 U 
carp, may be let down into the water on a-ſquare . of 
a trencher, ſupported by four ſtrings, one at each co * 
with ſome leads faſtened to its bottom to ſink it 805 
depth; it is to be ſupported by a pole or otherwiſe * 
very entertaining ſight to obſerve the manner in whi am 
will come all about it, and take off their food. = the 
When large ponds which contain great numbers of fiſh 

be fed in this manner, it will be ſome expence to the. e b 
but on taking out the fiſh, and obſerving how they dune; 
it, this will be eaſily born with. kurve by 
Grains are the cheapeſt and moſt ſtaunch food 
procured for fiſh, and where breweries are near 

ly had, but even in country places it will be 
with the r families who brew, 
grains into the pond at a certain price. Car | 

be fed like fowls in this — Pike alſo ade 1 
cels to fatten them quickly, and with any other. iſh — 


hſh at other 
times. Pearch are not at all proper f. is. 
8 proper for this ſort of manage. 


that can be 
= are eaſi. 
eaſy to 
to throw E 


that is, to obſerve that the will of the horſe is in the x 
hand, that he taſtes the bridle, and has 1 ** 
o feel a horſe upon the haunches, is to obſerve that he 
or bends them; which is contrary to leani —— 
on the ſhoulders. : opt 0a 


are uſually called upon the heads of inſeRs, 
The word antenne is derived from the Latin ante before,and tmy 
to hold or carry; or poſſibly may have been given them from 
ſome ſort of reſemblance to the part of a ſhip, known in na- 
vigation by the ſame name. The antennæ in various inſech 
are extremely various, and in moſt very beautiful; they not 
only differ in the inſects of different claſſes, but frequently in 
the different genera of the ſame claſs, tho? never in the fame 
ſpecies, | | TE ER 

The antemæ of flies may ſerve to diſtinguiſh ſeveral genera of 
thoſe inſets. 1. There are ſome flies which have articulated 
ones. Theſe are compoſed as it were of ſeveral vertebrz, or af 
ſeveral ſmall bodies joined end to end, as the beads in a neck- 
lace, Of theſe ſome have the beads if they may be ſo called, 
larger, and others ſmaller. Theſe antennæ are uſually much 
thicker at their origin, than at their extremity. KReaunurs 
Hiſt. Inf. v. 4. p. 138. 

2. There are other flies which have their antemæ compoſed 
like thoſe of the former, of a ſeries of beads or vertebrz, but 
have them ſmalleſt at their inſertion, and gradually growing 


from the formica leo, has antennæ of this kind. 

3. Others have their antennæ in form of feathered beards; 
ſeveral of the ſmall flies, gnats, and ſome of the tipulz be 
antennæ of this kind beautifully plumed. 

4. Others have what may be called priſmatic anteme ; theſe 
are articulated, and near their inſertions and extremities ale 
much ſmaller, than in any other part of their length. Oftis 
kind are the antennæ of a ſmall tipula which is produced from 
the worm that eats the oak agarick. Ibid. p. 139. 
5. Other flies have branched or forked anteme, each compoſes 
Ibid. 

6. Others, of which there are many ſpecies both among the 
two, winged and four winged flies, have antenne extremely 
ſhort and thick. Theſe have not above two or three 
tions; two or three beads, if they may be ſo called, places! 
one another, forming in them. a ſupport, or kind of Pe 
for one much larger than the reſt, by which the ant" 
terminated. This laſt bead has often the figure of 2 lf 
battledore, for which reaſon theſe antennae may 
enough be called the battledore kind. 

This laſt piece which gives name to theſe antemne is fixedly 
part of its edge in the uppermoſt bead of the pedeſtal, . 
is ſplit to receive it. Sometimes this laſt piece is of an 
cular form, but often it is oblong and elliptic, and in of ts 
ſpecies of a priſmatic figure, and in ſome the laſt bead 1s 
ſame figure with the reſt that compoſe the whole anteme: 1 
Examined with the help of glaſſes, each of theſe extreme. 
dies is ſeen to have a large hair affixed to it; and this -_ 
ſometimes ſo divided as to appear like a feathered an wy 
The two winged fly which reſembles. the ſcorpion fly, 8 1 
an example of this; the hair is there ſingle, as it 1 4. bolt 
fly produced from the rat-tailed worm. The comme hut b 
fly has its antennæ in form of priſms, and a branched 

7. Another ſort of antenne there are, very proper to 72 
certain kinds of the two winged flies, as thoſe which fs 
blood of oxen or horſes. The antennæ of theſe are _ ab 
of the nature of the battledore antemæ, but the bod) . 


terminates chem, has ia it ſomething very different 0 44 


. + ates theſe. It has ſomething of the figure of 4 
23 from the baſe of this ſort of creſcent there . 
iced a ſhort branch, which ſeems to have been cut off, 
he end of this creſcent, examined with the help of glaſſes, 
A articulated, whereas moſt of 4 edore antennæ 
ir terminating piece not articulated, „ 
1 foe of the y 36d of ſome flies may alſo ſerve for a di- 
ſtinction, as may alſo the manner in which they carry them. 
The ichneumon flies have theirs in continual motion, making 
a kind of inceſſant vibrations with them. <4 266 
The Antemn are of very various forms and ſhapes in different 
nera of the ſame claſs of animals, and are very judiciouſly 
made by Reaumur the characters of different genera of the 
butterfly kinds, among which there are almoſt an infinite va 
riety of them. F a 4 
The Antena of inſects in general differ from horns, in 
that they are moveable at the baſe; and have beſide that 
power, A number of articulations all along their ſtructure, by 
means of which they are alſo capable of being turned about 
any way at the pleaſure of the animal, The differences of 
their figure and ſtructure in the butterfly claſs, which are made 
the marks of the different genera, are theſe, I hoſe of the 
firſt genus are of an equal thickneſs from their origin, till 
arrive near their extremity. In all this part they are 
cylindric, but they are terminated by a large head, and in the 
whole reſemble a club. Theſe have been called clavated an- 
temæ by authors in general; but Reaumur chuſes to call them 
the button'd antennae, The buttons that terminate theſe an- 
temnæ are of a very different figure in the various ſpecies. Ma- 
ny of them are oblong and oval, and reſemble an olive, Others 
are ſhorter and truncated, and reſemble an olive cut off near 
the middle, their extremity being flat and circular, The 
buttons, as well as the cylindric part of theſe antennæ, are 
compoſed of ſeveral parts or joints fitted to one another at the 
ends, The button alone is uſually compoſed of ten, twelve, 
or fifteen of theſe joints, the pedicle or body of the antenna of 
twenty, thirty, or more. The joints which compoſe the 
buttons are ſhort and annular, thoſe which form the pedicles 
are cylindric, being much more ſlender and longer than theſe, 
Many of the antemnæ of this genus, when viewed by the mi- 
croſcope, appear to be beſet with hairs, and many others are 
perfectly ſmooth. The greater number of the day butterflies, 
which we ſee continually ſettling upon flowers and plants, are 
of this kind as to their antennæ. 
The Antemne of the ſccond genus of butterflies are, in gene- 
ral, much ſhorter in proportion to the body of the animal 
than the former; But what diſtinguiſhes theſe from all other 
antennæ is, that they gradually increaſe in thickneſs from their 
inſcrtion, till they come very near the point or extremity ; 
but there they are terminated by a ſlender ſpine, which iſſues 
from the lower part, and is ornamented at the end with a 
round tuft of hairs. Theſe Reaumur calls the club antennæ, 
as they much reſemble the figure of the club, which painters 
and ſtatuaries put into the hands of Hercules. 
When one of theſe antemæ is viewed by the microſcope, its 
extremity is ſeen to be rounded or cylindric, but the hottom 
near where it joins the head is flatted, Theſe fort of antennæ 
are found on thoſe ſpecies of butterflies, which we frequently 
ſee buzzing about flowers, and never ſettling on them, and 
whoſe wings make a noiſe like thoſe of a humble-bee. 
| The antenng of the third genus of butterflies are of the nature 
'of the former, infomuch that they gradually increaſe in thick- 
| neſs as they go from the head, but they ſoon terminate the in- 
creaſe ; and at a ſmall diftance from their origin their diameter 
ns to decreaſe, and is carried on in a ſmaller ſize to the 
extremity, where it terminates in an oval point. It has no 
Cluſter of hairs at the end in the manner of the former. Theſe 
fort of antenn are in ſome ſpecies twiſted alſo, ſo as to repre- 
ſent the horns of a ram. ſe are found on ſeveral of the 
butterflies which frequent our meadows. 
he fourth genus have antennæ which terminate in a ſharp 
point. In this they reſemble thoſe of the ſecond genus ; but 
they differ from thoſe, and from all others, in that at a little 
diſtance from their origin they become very thick, and conti- 
nue of this diameter the greateſt part of their length, or very 
nearly to their end, where they turn a little, and terminate in 


a fine ſharp point; and this ſometimes ſupports another point 
formed 


'rs are always of an extreme fineneſs. Theſe antenng have 
alſo this peculiarity, that their upper ſurface is rounded, but 
their other part is formed of two regular equal planes. There 
my into the compoſition of theſe, as well as of the antenne 
1 other kinds, a vaſt number of ſmall parts, which are nice- 

| 2 at the ends one to another; and on the two flat 
udes of each of theſe joints, 
of fine hairs, which 


in an elegant order. Each is placed 
near the outer edge of the plane 1 Nad upon; and the points 
8 each ſeries converge and meet together at S 
8 » form a fort of cover'd alley all along the antenna, re- 
„ondling the ſhady walks in a garden, where the trees planted 


on each ſide join at the top. Many of the larger ſpecies of 


of a cluſter of hairs in the manner of a pencil... Theſe |. 


the microſcope diſcovers two ſerjes | 


© ſmell may be performed 


"terilics have theſe ſort of aan; they are y thick, 


* 


but ſhort in proportion to the length of the creature“ body: 
Mr. Reaumur has very properly called theſe priſmatic antemia; 
as in the greater part of theit ſurface they ate regularly of 4 
priſmatic figure. 3 | 
The Antenne of the fifth genus are thoſe which are larger at 
their origin than in any other part, and gradually diminiſh 
from thehce to their extremity, where they terminate in a 
point ; and in general all thoſe which are no larger near their 
extremity than in any other part, Theſe Mr, Reaumur calls 
the conic antennæ, or the quadrated ones, becauſe they are 
eaſily ſeen to be compoſed of a ſeries of granules joined one to 
another, and running like the beads of a necklace from the 
baſe to the point, — becoming ſmaller and ſmaller all the 
way. In ſome of theſe the ſeveral granules they are compo- 
ſed of are round, in others they are flatted, and in ſome they 
very nicely reſemble the joints of the vertebræ. There are a 
gteat variety of ſpecies of butterflies, which have theſe kind 
of antennæ, and in ſome they are very long, in others they 
are as remarkably ſhort; v4 
The ſixth genus of Antennæ are thoſe of the moſt ſurpriſing 
ſtructure; theſe are properly called the plumoſe or feathered 
ones. Theſe appear to the naked eye to be each compoſed 
of a ſtalk 8 which continually diminiſhes in ſize from 
the baſis to the extremity ; and from each ſide of this pedicle 
there grow plumes placed in the manner of thoſe on the bar- 
rel of a quill, only that they do not ftand fo cloſe together. 
Thoſe at the baſe of the pelleie are but ſhort, but from that 
part they become gradually more and more ſhort, till at length 
they have ſcarce any diſcernible length at the extremity. The 
microſcope however is neceſſary for the giving a true idea of 
the ſtructure of theſe ſort of antennæ. hen viewed in that 
manner, the pedicle is ſeen to be compoſed of a great number 
of joints, and the plumage that grows trom it is truly of tue 
nature of that of a common bird's feather ;. every filament be- 
ing really a feather in itſelf, and having its barrel and its plu- 
mage as in birds, The butterflies which have theſe antenne 
are calily diſtinguiſhed as to ſex, the males always having 
larger and more beautifully plumed antennæ than the ie- 
_ and the plumes upon them ſtanding out in a much 
bolder manner. The antennæ of this genus, as well as of the 
others, are moveable at their baſe, and the butterflies often 
carry them erect, often laid down flat and cloſe upon their bo- 
dies, Some carry them in the manner that a hare does 
its ears; and, as they are moveable alſo, ſome haſty obſervers 
have fancied that theſe creatures had ears. What is moſt of all 
remarkable in theſe is, that every filament of their plumage is 
moveable on its baſe in the ſame manner with the whole anten- 
næ, and the creature often cloſes them all together, and often 
expands them more or leſs wide, and ſtops the ſeveral filaments 
all together in any angle that it pleaſes. But it ſeems as if the 
animal had no power of moving them ingly, but that the 
whole ſeries on both ſides always mult bend inward or ex- 
nd together, ſo that they always ſtand in even rows, 
heſe are the variations of nature in theſe ſmall parts of theſe 
ſmall animals. They are plainly. many of them put together 
with great artifice and nicety; but we are yet at 3 los to 
know to what end or purpoſe theſe nice organizations. were 
given them, or why all this has been done by that great hand 
which does nothing in vain. Different people have formed 
very different gueſſes as to their, uſes, Some have thought 
them intended to defend the eyes; but though this might ſcem 
probable in regard to the ſhort plumoſe ones, it can never hold 
ood in the lender and ſmooth ones, which can be of no ſuch 
rvice. Others bave thought them made for wiping 
and cleaning the eyes. But this is an unneceſſary office, 
and one they are wholly unfit for: And the forelegs of the 
creature are always ready for ſuch a purpoſe, and are render'd 
much fitter for it by the hairs with which they are cover'd, 
than the antemmæ, which in moſt caſes are compoſed of 
pints, and are by no means adapted to ſuch uſes. Others 
ve called them feelers, and ſuppoſe that the creature uſed 
them, as a blind man does a ſtaff, to feel out the way, leſt it 
ſhould run againſt any thing that would hurt it. But theſe 
creatures have eyes enough to ſee with; and any one who 
will obſerve. them while they walk, will find that they do not 
protrude theſe before them, but often keep them ere upon the 
ad, If this were their ſole purpoſe it is alſo caſy to ſee that 
all that beautiful variety in their forms could not have been 
neceſſary. Poſſibly they may be the organs of ſmelling, ſince 
we evidently find that many inſects have this ſenſe in a very 
- exquiſite degree, and yet we ſee no external organs, except 
theſe, to ſerve for it. | 8 53 
It is that this may be their uſe, but it is mere con- 
jecture; and indeed the bodies of inſets are made 
of parts ſo different from ours, that we can-probably form no 
organs, than-a man born deaf 


more idea of the uſe of their 


can of that of the car. They may have ſenſes differetit from 
t,. fol 


ours, 8 of them; or the hearing or 

ſeveral antenne of butterflies are 
and them are ſmooth and gloſſy re- 
Of — A Rags ans. 


\ 
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Ang the buttons of the teme of thoſe kinds which have duch. 


are alwiyy” fleſhy and juicy,” ſo that when preſſed, different 
fluids are forced out of them, firſt a white, then a yellow 

one, and finally 2 bliek. When the creature is held under 

water with only the antennæ above, it is common to ſee bub- 
- bles of air diſcharged from the joints and buttons; how far 
theſe "obſervations may 
left to farther enquiries. - | 
FEET. See the article Foor. ange 8 
PEL, in the materia medica of the antients, the name of a fruit 
much uſed by thenin ſtomachic medicines, but very badly 
deſcribed to us. All that we know of the matter is, that there 
were. three fruits brought from the Indies at that time, and 
called bel, fel and ſel; they were all of the ſame virtues, and 
ſeemed nearly allied to each other in all reſpects. Serapio tells 
us, that the ſruit- fel was the fize' of the piſtachia nut, and 

mewhat reſembled it in ſhape; and Aviſenna tells us, that 
it was an Indian medicine, bitter, and hot like ginger ; 
and that it was uſed as à ſtomachic. He alſo ſays the fame 
thing | 
nearly the fa 


o 
: 


* 
* © 


me thing. 


It is to be obſerved however, that inſtead of this fruit, the 


fame Aviſenna ſometimes mentions another medicine brought 
from the ſame place under this name. This he ſays, had the 
virtues of mandrake, and was of à cold and fleepy nature. 
In another part of his works, the fame author confounds 
theſe two ſo different plants, under the ſame name of fa. 
He fays, that the fuel is a fruit over which there is a rind, in 
colour reſembling the rind of the hazel-nut ; that in ſhape it 
is very like the piftachia-nut, and has within it a kernel like 


the pine-kernel, which was by ſome at that time called the | 


granum regium, or —— grain: the colour of this kernel he 
ſays, was a mixture of red, white and yellow, and that it 
Was this kernel alone, that poſſeſſed the virtues of the fruit. 
He adds, that this is a hot medicine, and immediately after- 
Wards ſays, that it is a known medicine in the Indies, and 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the mandrake, and its fruit. This is 
an evident contradiction to its being hot in its nature; but it 
is meant of another fruit called by the fame name. This lat- 
ter fel is mentioned by none of the Arabians but Aviſenna ; 
| but the chapter after this is alſo on the feleros, He calls it fael, 
and in this he deſcribes it in the ſame manner that the others 
do, and proves it to be the ſame with ours, and very different 
from the plant, which he ſays, poſfeſſos the virtues of man- 
JJ STE EH 79 | or 
Fer. terra, gall of the earth, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the ſmall centaury, becauſe of its great bitterneſs. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. | 1 eaten 
FELAGUS, in our law books, was uſed for a companion, or 
friend who was bound in the decennary for the good beha- 
viour of another. In the laws of king Ina, it is ſaid, if a 
murderer could not be found, the parents of the perſon flain 
- ſhould have fix marks, and the king forty; if he had no pa- 
rents, then the lord ſhould have it; Et ſi dominus non habet, 


* 


LA. 


\ ſhort tailed cat. 
Ps Lis polaris, the fi 


membrane on each fide; which it can diſtend at pleaſure, and | 


: 
, 


by means of which it "takes ſuctr long leaps, that it ſeems to 


IV © See'Sqvirtes..-- 


.F8urs:wibghicus, ee, TY, 
. creature which produces t 


--we" uſually call the civet-cat, but very 

rather of the'dog kind. 
FELLING 
.-> cotiſtantly obſerved in the felling of timber for buildi 
„ thougir to # haſty ob 


a" name given by many to the 


* 
* 


See ZIBETHICUM Aimal. 


"fo which 


prove on experience, to be of the utmoſt conſequence. e 
tn obſerved by Mr, De Buffon, which very greatly en- 
creaſes the . and ſtrength of timber, is that the trees 
intended to be fell d 


aſſiſt in the determining their uſe, is 


of the other two fruits, whence it appears, they were | 


| FEME overt (cet) — By the 


of their bark, and ſuffered to ſtand and die upon the f 


fore the cutting. The ſappy part, or blea of the oak, —— 


by this management as hard and firm as the 
real ſtrength and denſity of the wood has been — 2 the 
ny experiments, to be greatly increaſed. by it; nor is * 
practice of any detrimerit to the proprietor, ſince the re 3 
ing ſtumps of theſe trees ſend up their young ſhoots _—_ 
rouſly, as if they had been cut down in their natural as * 
Memoires de P Acad. Scienc, Par. 17 39. 2 
When any tree is to be cut down tor timber, the firſt thi 
to be taken care of is a skilful disbranching ſuch limbs 2; 
endanger it in its fall, Many trees are utterly ſpoiled f 
Want of a previous care of this kind. In arms of timber 
that are very great, it is always neceſlary to chop a ſink ; 
them cloſe to the bole; and then meeting it with downr; 1 
. ſtrokes, it will be ſevered from the tree without ſplittin * 
felling the tree, take care always to cut it as cloſe to 2 
ground as poſſible, unleſs it is intended to be grubbed up; and 
the — this is of advantage both to the timber, and to the 
wood ; for timber is never ſo much valued, if it be known to 
grow out of old ſtocks. When an oak is down, the bark i; 
to be ſtripped off, and ſet fo that it may dry well, Trees that 
are nine inches girt about a yard from the ground, are com. 
monly reckoned timber trees, but none under this fize he. 
cauſe ſuch will be about fix inches girt in the girting place 
when the bark is off: the knowledge of this will fave the trov- 
ble of climbing up to meaſure them. The common method of 
ſelling timber is as it ſtands, but the ſeller is liable to great 
cheat and impoſition in this reſpect. It is fold either by the 
load or ton, ' forty foot is reckoned a ton in ſome places, and 
fifty a load; and in others fifty is the ton, and the load i 
but forty; ſo that whoever ſells timber ſtanding, ſhould men- 
tion how many foot he means in the ton or load. The trees 
when fell d are meaſured either by girth or ſquare meaſure; it 
is uſually reckoned, that forty foot of round timber, or ff 
foot of hewh or ſquare timber weighs the ſame, that is, twen- 
ty hundred, And this is uſually accounted a cart load; and 
as they feldom ſtrip the bark off from elm, the buyer com- 
monly allows an inch for the bark, which is a great deil 
more than it comes to; and therefore if the owner can ſtrip 
off the bark in the meaſuring place, which ſhould be about 
the middle of the tree, it will be much the better. 
Some allow four foot out of every load for aſh, and five foot 
for oak and elm; and as for the computation of the feet, if 
it is ſquare meaſure, the ſquare is taken by a pair of calliperz 
or by two rules clap'd to the fide of the tree, meaſuring the 
diſtance between them, and if the ſides are. unequal, they add 
them together, and take half the ſum, which they account the 
true fide of the ſquare, 5 | . 
If girth meaſure be uſed, they do it by girting the middle of 
the body of the tree with a line, and taking a quarter part of 
this girt for the ſquare, meaſuring: the length from the butt 
end fo far forwards, till the tree comes to be but fix inches in 
the gitth, that is, twenty-four inches in circumference; and 
if the trees have any great boughs which are timber, that 5 
which hold fix inches girth, they meaſure them by themſche, 
and then add them to the whole. For the caſting up the col. 
tents of this, they make uſe of Gunter's line, upon which, i 
a pair of compaſles be extended from twelve, to the numbet 
of inches contained in the ſquare, they place one foot of the 
compaſſes at the length, and keep the ſame extent with 
them; if e the ſquare is under twelve inches, the com- 
paſſes are to be returned twice toward twelve; if above thi 
they are to be turned twice from twelve, and it will ſhev the 
contents. This is the common practice of meaſuring, . 
therefore the ſeller muſt generally acquieſce in it, but it 3? 
very falſe Way, being one fifth part leſs than the whole. Mar 
timer's Husbandry, v. 2, p. 94: See TiMBER. © 
FEMBLE, the name given by the common people of Laco 
ſhire' to the'female hemp. There is no country where hem? 
ſucceeds better than in this, and great quantities are a ply 


law of England, a fan ait 


— 


raiſed there. 


perfume called civet, and which | 
"improperly, it being 


of naler. Many circumſtances are well known and | . 


ret, they might appepr trifling, yet | 


mrs a bare theft in company with, or by coercion 
her husband, is not deemed guilty of felony ; neither does 0 
become acceſſary to a felony, by receiving her yg 
has been guilty of it, as he does by receiving ber. But 4 
commit x” theft by the bare command of her husband3 cr 
treaſon, murder, or robbery in his company, 
cion, or keep a bawdy-houſe with him, ſhe | 
the fame manner, as if ſhe were ſole. And general 


be guilty of any offence not capital, ſhe may be dodge. - 
without making the 'bisband a-party. But if ſhe — 1 


forfeiture of à penal ſtatute, the husband. muſt 54 
fendant in the action or information. Haul. 
e ESTI 64:5 


of th 


FEMOREUS, in anatomy, a name given by ſome 427 
thors on theſe ſubjects to a muſele, more generally c 

crureu or cruralii. Set CRU RE Uv. al * 

FEMORIS guartus, in anatomy, a name given by V 

others to one of the muſcles of the thigh, called by 

writers from its ſhape pyriformis. 


for ſervice, n firſt be ſtripped round 


vtus, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius and 

ire a muſcle, now 3 called the 1 internus. 
ILIACUS. : 
Fea os, See Os Fenoris. f n 
FEM-OWL, an Englith name uſed in Shropſhire, and ſome 
other counties for the caprimulgus, a goat-ſucker, called alſo 
the churn-owl. It is a very beautiful bird, and more reſem- 
bles the cuckow than the owl kind. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 70. 
APRIMULGUS, 

Et moventium ſextus, in anatomy, the name given by Ve- 
@lius and ſome others, to the muſcle now called the pſoas 
magnus. See PSO As. | 
FENCES (Cycl.) The incloſures of grounds are in ſome places 
made by ditches full of water, and in others by walls either 
of ſtones alone, or of ſtones and earth. Where theſe materials 
are in plenty, they make very good fences, but in other places, 
the common method is by quick hedges. To raiſe theſe, a 
ditch is dug and a bank thrown up, and on this the young 
trees are regularly planted, The white thora is the beſt of all 
trees to plant for a fence, being a tolerable quick grower, and 
Liſting a long time, and making a very handſome fence. It 
will ſucceed on any foil where a ditch and new bank are 
made, except it be wholly of gravel or ſand, and even in this 
caſe it will thrive, if there happen a rainy ſeaſon after the 
planting of it. 
Some raiſe it by ſeeds, and others by young plants ; the latter 
is the moſt expeditious way, for the ſeeds lie two years in the 
ground before they ſhoot, but they grow very faſt after two 
or three years. Some prepare the haws, or fruit of the white 
thorn, by tying them up in a hair bag, and ſoaking them all 
winter; after this if they are ſown in February or March, 
they will come up the firſt year, and grow better than any 
other way. 
Where ſets are ſcarce, it is a good way when the underwoods 
are felld, or rather the year before, to ſow haws and ſloes in 
them, and they will furniſh a ſupply of young plants for 
hedges, without doing the woods any harm, becauſe they may 
be drawn before they come to be too large. The white thorn 
is alſo of conſiderable value in ſome fort of works; its root 
becomes very beautifully vein'd when old, and elegant boxes 
and combs are made of it. It is uſed by ſome alſo, in the 
buſineſs of enlaying, and would be more fo, if its beauty were 
more known, The crab and the floe-tree, or black thorn, 
come next in value to the white thorn, for quicks for fences. 
Mortimer's Husbandry, p. 7. | | 
The crabs are to be ſown by kernels, pulp and all, and they will 
come up the firſt year ; and a ſet of young crabs planted thick 
enough, make an excellent fence. The black thorn is not fo 
much approved, becauſe it is not ſo ſure of growing, and if it 
does, its roots ſpread, and it's apt to run in too much upon the 
land. The buſhes of black thorn are however the beſt of any 
for dead hedges, and for mending of gaps; and they have an- 
other advantage over the white thorn, which is, that cattle 
are not ſo apt to crop them. The black thorn will grow on 
any ſoil that the white will, but the richer the mould is, the 
better it will thrive. 

Holly is another excellent ſhrub for a fence; it is indeed great- 

ly the beſt of all the fence buſhes, but it grows ſo ſlow, and 

is fo uncertain, that the farmers are afraid of waiting 
for it, or of truſting to it ; but where it ſucceeds, it makes 
amends for the delay in its thickneſs, ſtraitneſs and ſtrength. 

It is to be raiſed like the white thorn, either by ſets or berries, 

and the berries in the ſame manner lie two years in the ground 

before they come up. It will grow on any ſoil, even on the 
drieſt gravel, or among ſtones and rocks. It delights moſt 

in light grounds. If it be raiſed in plants, they ſhould be a- 

bout the thickneſs of a man's thumb, and planted in a moiſt 

ſeaſon, either in ſpring or autumn: they muſt be ſhaded well 
with ſtraw or halm after they are ſet, and muſt be carefull 

283 as ſoon as they begin to ſhoot, otherwiſe they will 

periſh, 

If any of them ſeem to periſh, they muſt be cut off cloſe at 
the roots, and they will often ſprout out vigorouſly thence 

gain, The ground muſt be dug up all about them at times, 

Which very greatly promotes their growth ; and the farmer muſt 

cp his ſheep from them, for they are very fond of cropping 
young ſprouts. 

Field mice are apt to gnaw the roots of the holly in hard win- 
bay: and many of theſe trees are ſuppoſed to be killed by the 
roſt, when the teeth of thoſe little vermin have really done 

miſchief, 
he beſt way of railing a fence of theſe trees, is to plant them 
with the quick or white thorn, four plants of that to one of 
ly, theſe will thrive very well together, and while the 
White thorn grows very ſpeedily, the holly will take its time ; 
13 this grows large, the white thorn drone Ach. up between 

. degrees, till at length, there is only the holly leit; and if 

is is found not thick enough, the boughs of it which grow 
ang tit the ground, may be laid down and covered with 
all Pao Be ſend up innumerable ſuckers, which will fill up. 


Bclde theſe there are very good fences made of furz, of alder, : 


UPPL. Vol. I. 


- 


FEN 


and even of elder, in ſome places on proper ſoils. See Ixcr o- 


SURE, 


FEN-cricket, a name given by ſome people to the gryllotalpa. 


See GRYLLOTALPA, 


FENGELD, in our antient writers is uſed for a tax or impoſi- 


tion raiſed for repelling of enemies. Blount. 
It comes from the Saxon feind an enemy, and geld, money. 


FENNEL giant, in botany. See FERULA. 
Flog-FENNEL. 
Stweet-FENNEL, 


FENS (Cycl.) — What the farmers call fzns or fenny lands, are of 


See PEUCEDANUM. 
See Finocnia. 


two kinds, Firſt, thoſe which are only drowned by upland floods 
and great rains, and are very large and lie upon the levels, fo 
that the water cannot run off from them, but muſt be there till 
the hot weather and winds dry it off; and, ſecondly, thoſe 
that are conſtantly wet, only that in dry times they are ſhal- 
lower covered with water than in others, In draining of theſe 
ſorts of lands, which is the only means of making them uſeful 
to the world, two things are to be conſidered, firſt the laying 
them perfectly dry, which can only be effected by the making 
cuts and drains for the carrying off the water from their low- 
eſt parts, and thence from the whole. Or ſecondly, the 
taking off from them the great additional wetting they have 
from land floods, and long continued rains. The firſt me- 
thod makes a perfect cure, the other is only a temporary re- 
lief, and makes the lands more ſerviceable in dry times, and 
leaves leſs for the ſun to dry up. 

Whatever is attempted in regard to the draining of fens, the 
loweſt part of the ground is to be found out firſt, and the 
overflowing from great rains, and from land floods muſt be 
provided for, in the carrying off that way; for ſhould this be 
neglected all the labour and coſt employed on the other prin- 
ciple would be thrown away. If it is found that this can be 
done, there muſt — be cut a large drain through the 
middle of the land, and ſeveral ſmaller drains from all parts 
communicating with this. 

The great drain muſt be dug deep enough to drain the whole 
level, and this and all the others, muſt be made narroweſt at 
the head, and wider all the way to the mouth, where they 
muſt be wideſt of all. 

Theſe drains muſt be all well cleanſed from mud and weeds 
every ſpring and autumn, and the water from land floods muſt 
be kept from coming in upon theſe lands, as much as poſſible, 
that there may be the leſs to be drained off; the lower edges 
of the fen land muſt be for this purpoſe guarded with banks 
to turn the water into other channels. In Efſex they have 
many lands that lie below the high water mark, and are 
above the low water mark, and have land floods or fleets run- 
ning through them, which make a ſort of ſmall creek, Theſe 
lands they have a very eaſy way of draining, though they are 
naturally very moift when they firſt encloſe them from the ſea; 
they do it with a bank, which they extend from one fide of 
the land they deſign to take in, to the other, excepting a 
ſpace that they leave, where the creek or land floods, run in- 
to the ſea, They then prepare a wooden frame, well plank- 
ed, and of conſiderable thickneſs, fitted to the head of the 
creek, and capable of ſhutting it wholly up; in this frame 
they make ſeveral holes, in which are placed wooden troughs, 
made each of four boards, and ſuited in fize and number to 
the quantity of water that is to be diſcharged through them 
from the land floods, Each of theſe trunks is open toward 
the creek, but on the ſea fide, it has a door or flap, which 
opens when the land flood preſſes againſt it, and gives it free 
paſſage out, but when the ſea water is riſen to the height of it 
and preſſes it, it is ſhut by the force, and no ſea water is let in. 
When this head is prepared, they let it in, and ſtopping up the 
whole creek, they continue the banks on each fide till they 


meet it: thus all the land floods are let out at low water, and 


not a drop of ſea water can be admitted, ſo that the lands 
are kept dry and uſeful, which were before rendered uſeleſs, 
by being drowned with falt water, at every high water mark. 

he freſh water of the creek is thus kept unmixed with the 
ſea water, and therefore affords good drink for the cattle, 
which is commonly very difficult to be had in this ſort of 
lands, the tides ſpoiling what freſh waters there are, cvery 
time they come up. Afortimer's Husbandry. 
The wet grounds called fens in Lincolnſhire and elſewhere in 
England, bring many advantages to the inhabitants of thoſe 
counties, Fowl 4 fiſh- are very plentiful in them. The 
pike and eels are large and eaſily caught, but they are uſually 
courſe, The duck, mallard and teal are in ſuch plenty, as 
is ſcarce to be conceived; they are taken in decoys, by pro- 
digious flocks at a time. They ſend theſe fowl to London 
from Lincolnſhire, twice a week on horſeback, from Micha- 
elmas to Lady-day, and one decoy will furniſh twenty dozen, 


' or more, twice a week, for the whole ſeaſon in this manner. 


The decoy-men contract with the people who bring them to 


London at a certain rate, and they are obliged to take the 


whole number that is catched off their hands. Two teal are 
uſually reckoned equal to one duck, and fix ducks and twelve 
teal are accounted a dozen of wild fowl ; and the uſual market 
price is about nine ſhillings, for ſuch a dozen, About Mid- 
e * 11) © fummar 


| 
| 


„ 


| 


t when they are iced over, they fy away again, 
the neighbouring ſeas for food. 


and go 


though all is open, the cattle uſed to one rticular ſpot of 

nd, ſeldom — it, but the owner may find them always 
in or. near the ſame place. The fens have =y large and 
deep drains, In theſe the pike and eels grow to a vaſt fize ; and 
they are full of geeſe which feed on the graſs, but theſe eat 
wth and muddy, and may even be ſmelt as ſoon as a perſon 
comes into a room where they are roaſting, But the people 

have another very great advantage in beſide the eating 
them, that is, their feathers and quills; and the produce of 
theſe is ſo great, that the cuſtom-houfe books in town of 
Boſton ſhew, that there are frequently ſent away in one year, 
three hundred bags of feathers ; each 45 containing a hundred 
and a half weight. Each pound of feathers, brings in the 
owner two-pence, and it may be thought ſtrange by people 
unacquainted with theſe things, but it is a certain truth, that 
the owners pull them five or fix times a for the feathers, 
and three times for their quills. Each pulling comes to about 
a pound, and many people have a thoufand geeſe at a time, or 
more. They are kept at no charge, except in deep ſnowy 
weather, when they are obliged to feed them with corn. 

. Oats alſo grow very, well in many of the ſen countries, and 
in good ſeaſons bring great increaſe and advantage to the own- 
er. There is alſo another vegetable of great profit to them. 
This is the rapum fylveftre, the ſeed of this, they call cole-ſeed ; 
and they make an oil from it of great uſe in trade. They 

_ grind the ſeed between two large ſtones, the one ſtand- 
ing perpendicularly on the other. The ſtones are made of a 


fort of black marble, and are brought from Germany. They | 


ſometimes turn them by fails, and ſometimes by the drains 

. which carry off the water from the ſen lands. : 

. The fens lying low and being of a vaſt extent, are very ſubject 
to be overflowed by waters from the neighbouring high coun- 
tries, and though great care and expence is uſed to keep them 
dry, they are often like a ſea, and the ſheep are obliged to be 
carried off in boats, and the people to live in their upper rooms 

and be ſupplied with proviſions alſo by boats. 

FEODAL, . feodalis or feudalis, of or belonging to a feud, or 

_ fee. Hence feudal ſervices, &c, See FEUDAL, Cycl. 

FEODALITY, the fealty paid to the lord by his feudal tenant. 
See FEALT v, Cycl. | 

FEODATARY, or FEuDaTaRY. 
FEUDATARY, Cycl. ; 

FEODITAS, in old writers, is ſometimes uſed for fidelitas, or 

. fealty. See FEALT v, Cycl. | 

FER, in the Limean ſyſtem of zoology, one of the orders 
of animals; the characters of which are, that they have 
ſharp. teeth, the fore-teeth are ſix in number, and the 

canine or dog teeth longer than the reſt. Of this order 

are the bear, the lion, the tyger, the cat, the weaſel, the 
didelphis or philander, the otter, the ſea-calf, the dog, the 
badger, the hedgehog, the mole, and the bat, which this 
author makes not a bird, but a quadruped with its fore; feet 
expanded into a fort of wings. 

FERALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival kept in honour of the 

dead. Vid, Mem. Acad. Inſcript. T. 1. p. 43. | 

FERDELLA terre, was uſed antiently for a quarter or fourth 

part of a yard land — decem acre faciunt, ferdellam, quatuor 
 ferdellz faciunt virgatam, & quatuor virgate faciunt hidam, 

& quatuor hide faciunt feudum militare. Spelm. and Du 
Cange, in voc. Th: RES | 

FERDFARE, in our old writers, is uſed for being diſcharged | 

from going to war guietantiam eundi in exercitum, Heta, 

Lib. 1. c. 47. Du Cange. in vo-. | 

FERETRUM, among the Romans, the bier uſed in carrying 

. out the bodies of the dead; which duty was performed by the 
neareſt male relations of the deceaſed : thus, ſons carried out 


See FeoDARY and 


4 


their parents, brothers their fiſters, &c. Hof. Lex, in voc. 


See Buri and BURIAL. 


FERIJEE, in the dreſs of the Egyptians, is a ſort of skirt worn |. 

over another garment, and made either of black woollen, or 
_ of other coloured cloth furred, this by the more genteel peo- | 
ple is leſt open before. It ſomething reſembles a night-gown. | | 


-:Poceck's, Egypt. p. 189. 


FERLING, in our old ſtatutes, is uſed for the fourth part of a id agi, „ Þop: 7 * 
| a ; I Wen the proper fort of ferment is thus pitched * 
.FERLINGATA terræ in our old writers, according to Blount, is 


penny. Aſſiſ. panis & cerevis. 51 Hen. 3. Blunt. 


— 


— 


FER 


ſays, was 4 quarentine, or thirty-two acres vf 
cording to 
voc. Quarentena, it contained but 40 perches. 

FERLINGUS terre. See F Fr. terræ. 


e authorities quoted by Du Nr ul 4 


FERME &@ ferme, in the manege, ſignifies 
ſame Pace without ſtirring or parting, 
FERMENT, (Cycl.) a name given by our writers on 
and the like ſubjects, to ſuch matters of ee 
when put to a rightly diſpoſed fermentable liquor, will cu 
8 r r much faſter it would of i. 
„ A us ſhorten ration of i ee 
„„ e 
hoſe things are er ments in an alluſive ſenſe, whi 
added to the liquor, only correct ſome fault therein, _ — 
moving ſome obſtacle to the fermentation, forward it by . 
condary means; as alſo ſuch as being added in time of 44 
tation, make the liquor yield a larger proportion of ſpirit, and 
give it a finer flavour; all theſe additions have the name of 
ferments among our diſtillers, but all the laſt improperly, The 
primary uſe of ferments is, to fave time, and make diſpatch 
of buſineſs, while they only occaſionally and accidentally gire 
a flavour, or add to the quantity of the ſpirit ; and according. 
ly all fermentable liquors, may without the leaſt addition on- 
ly by a due application of heat, be brought to ferment * 
perfectly, though it will be more ſlowly than with the addi. 
tion of any ferment. The general ferments uſed on theſe 0c. 
caſions are the flowers and fæces of fermentable liquors pe- 
nerated, thrown up or depoſited, during the time of the 
fermentation in that liquor, or after the end of it. There ar 
two of theſe ferments, procurable in large quantities, and at a 
ſmall price; theſe are beer yeaſt, and wine lees. A prudent 
and artificial management of theſe, might render the buſineß 
of the brewery for diſtillation; as in the buſineſs of the malt- 
diſtiller, &c. much more eaſy and advantageous, It has al. 
ways been found a great difficulty to procure theſe ferments in 
proper quantities, and preſerve them always ready for uſe; 
and this has been a great diſcouragement to the bulineks, and 
hence ſome have been reduced to contrive artificial ferment, 
or to form mixtures or compounds of particular fermentable 
ingredients; but this has been attempted without any gret 
ſucceſs, all theſe mixtures falling ſhort even of the common 
baker's leaven in their uſe. Whoever has a turn for making 
experiments, and attempting improvements of this kind, will 
find it much eaſier and more advantageous to preſerve and nie 
nurſeries of the common ones, than to deviſe mixtures of 
others. Yeaſt may be preſerved by freeing it from its moiſter 
paring this may be done by the ſun's heat, but it will be flow- 
y, and imperfectly, The beſt method is by gentle preſſing 
it in canvas bags; thus the liquid part in which there is ſcarce 
any virtue, will be thrown off, and the ſolid will remain be- 
hind in form of a cake, which may be packed in a barrel or 
box, and will keep a long time ſweet and fragrant, and fit for 
the fineſt uſes; and the fame method may be uſed cither with 
wine-lees, or the flowers of wine. 
The former may be brought from abroad in this manner with 
great eaſe ; and the latter may be made with us from the lets 
by ny diſſolving them in warm water, and ſtirring them 
about with a ſtick ; by this means the lighter and more move- 
able and active part of the lee will be thrown up to the top, 
and may be taken off and preſerved in this manner abore- 
mention'd in any quantity that ſhall be deſired. By this means 
an eaſy method is found of 2 an inexhauſtible fund, a 
perpetual ſupply of the moſt uſeful ferments may be real 
formed in the way of ſucceflive generation, ſo as to cut 
future occaſion of complaint for want of them in the 
of diſtillation. It muſt be obſerved, that all ferments abound 
in eſſential oil much more than the liquors which produce 
them; whence they very ſtrongly retain the particular fit 
and flayour of the ſubje from which they were made. 'Ts 
therefore requiſite, before the ferment is apply'd, to 
what flavour ought to. be introduced, and according!y what 
ſpecies of 2 is moſt ſuited to the liquor. The altem 
thus cauſed by fer ments is ſo conſiderable, as to determine ri 
bring over any naturally fermentable liquor of a neutral 
to be of the ſame nature with that which yielded the fm. 
This is an obſervation of greater moment than will be fe 
ſently conceived, as not only opening a new ſcene in the 0 
neſs of diſtillery, but alſo in ſome other buſineſs depending 
fermentation. | | ereated i 
The benefit of this however does not extend to malt which 
the common way for the ſpirit, nor to any other matte! we" 
does not naturally yield a tolerably pure and taſteleß pi" but 
it otherwiſe makes not a ſimple, pure and uniform —_ * 
a compound and mixed one. How far the fine dift crab! 
apply it, deferves his conſideration; and whether our 
rit and cyder ſpirit, which have little flavour of If" b 
may not by this artifice, and ſome other little addi o ve] 
brought nearly into the ſtate of ſome foreign ſpirits ne 
highly eſteemed. 
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de fame as ferlingus terra, which lord Coke on Littleton 
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operator ＋ next to conſider its quantity, dur be 
manner of application. The quantity muſt * 1 f 
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-.-34 is dat öf the Hquor, to its tenacity, abd the de- 
| were * it is intended to give, and to the diſpatch re- 
ge in the operation, From theſe conſiderations he will be 
Th to form a rule to himſelf ; but till ſuch a rule is formed, 
br, in order to the forming of it, proper trial will ſhew how 
mich ſuffices for the purpoſe. The way is to begin with a 
little, and to add more occaſionally, the weight of the whole 
being noted beſorehand 3 ſo that on weighing the remainder 
after the proper quantity is taken away, it will be found 
how much exactly has been uſed out of it for the buſineſs, 
Among the ſeveral ingredients of which fermentable liquors are 
made for the ſervice of the 8 treacle requires more 
»rinent than almoſt any other. his is not wonderful 
on a juſt conſideration of the nature of the ſubject, ſince the 
manner in which that concrete juice is made, muſt render it 
ceatly unfit for fermentation afterwards, though the original 
product of a v table juice very much diſpos'd to it in its own 
nature, T be firength of the fire uſed in the ſugar-making, 
and its long continuance and almoſt immediate contact, ar 
the lime and other alkalies uſed in refining the ſugar, that is, 
in making the treacle, do ſo condenſe, indurate, and ſcorch 
the body of this juice, and abſorb its acid, that it is ſcarce to 
be expected that it ſhould ferment at all, even with the ad- 
dition of jalap, or other powerful ſaline and acid or acrid ſti- 
mulators, which tend to break the viſcous and aduſt connecti- 
ons of the particles. F f 
The greateſt circumſpection and care are n in regard 
to the quality of the ſerment, if a pure and well flavoured 
ſpirit de required. It muſt be choſen perfectly ſweet and 
freſh, for all ferments are liable to grow muſty and corrupt; 
and if in this ſtate they are mixed with the fermentable li- 
quor, they will communicate their nauſeous and filthy flavour 
to the ſpirit, which will ſcarce ever be got off by any ſubſe- 
quent A If the ferment be ſower, it muſt by no means 
be uſed to any liquor, for it will communicate its flavour to 


the whole, and even prevent its riſing to a head, and give it | 


an acetous, inſtead of a vinous tendency, When the proper 
quantity of a ſuitable and well condition'd ferment is got ready, 
it muſt be put to the fermentable liquor in a ſtate barely tepid, 
or ſcarce. lukewarm. The beſt manner of putting them to- 
gether, ſo as to make the fermentation ſtrong and quick, is this: 
When the ferment is ſolid, it muſt be broke to pieces, and 
gently thinn'd with ſome of the warm liquor : but a compleat 
or uniform ſolution of it is not to be expected or deſired, as 
this would weaken its efficacy for the future buſineſs. The 
whole intended quantity being thus looſely mixed in ſome of 
the Iukewarm liquor, and kept near the fire, or elſewhere, in 
a tepid ſtate, free from too rude commerce of the external 
air, more of the inſenſibly warm liquor ought at proper inter- 
vals to be brought in, ll thus by degrees the whole quantity 
is ſet at work together. | 

When the whole is thus ſet at work, and ſecured in a proper 
degree of warmth, and kept from a too free intercourſe with 
the external air, it becomes as it were the ſole buſineſs of na- 
ture to finiſh the operation, and render the liquor fit for the 
fill. In this eaſy manner the whole end of fermentation would 
be anſwered, But during the whole courſe of the operation, 
there are ſeveral other things that may be added with ſome par- 
ticular view, as either to increaſe the quantity of ſpirit, or 
give it ſome agreeable flavour. Theſe additions may ſome- 
times require ſome alteration in the general method laid down 
above, though upon the whole it is right. Shaw's Eſſay on 
Diſtilling. See ADDiT1oNs. 

FermenTs in the Earth, It is very probable, that the natural 
ferments in the earth may be of more conſequence than is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, and tend to elucidate many things, which at 
preſent appear very myſterious. The different fruitfulneß of 
different ſpots of the = ſort of land may be owing to this, 
35 alſo the different temperature of the air at the fame time in 
Places very little diſtant from one another. The effluvia ſent 
up by ſome of theſe, not only diſſolve ſnow that falls on 
them, but even melt it in the air as it approaches, and cauſe 
it to fall in rain, not in ſnow. And often in two places with- 
m a mile or two of each other, there ſhall be a diſparity of 
heat and cold no way elſe to be accounted for, ſince there is 
often no difference of ſhade or ſhelter. „ 
In Scotland there are large tracts of land, where the ferment 


fire, to make it become more or leſs inflammable, as it 
is impregnated with more or fewer of the vegetable par- 
ticles, and in the alembic to afford that volatile, ſubtil; 
inflammable liquor commonly called vinous fpirit. The 
heat produced by fermentation nevet exceeds that of the hu- 
man body, Phil. Tranſ. NY 476, p. 474. ſeg. See Errer+ 
VESCENCE. 
The juices of plants are ſtrangely alter'd by fertarntatien, and 
are ſuſceptible of many, and thoſe very various changes from 
it. And it is not only the juices of fruits that are thus to be 
wrought upon, as thoſe of apples, pears, grapes, and the like, 
in the common way; but there is an artificial change to be 
made in the ſeeds of plants by what is called making And it 
is not grain alone that is thus to be wrought upon, but any 
other ſeed whatever may be made to yield its juices and virtues 
freely to water by this proceſs. The juices of roots alſo, for 
inſtance, that of liquorice, will be wrought upon in the ſame 
manner; and the juices of the bodies of trees, as of the birch, 
and the like. If in the month of March a hole be bored in- 
to the body of a birch-tree, and this hole be ſtopped with a 
cork, through the middle of which there is thruſt a quill open 
at both ends, the juices of the tree will drop out at the quill at 
the rate of a large drop every ſecond of a minute, and a great 
quantity will in fine be obtained in this manner, This liquor is 
not unpleaſant to the taſte, and looks tolerably clear, reſembling 
water into which a little milk had been ſpilt. There are ma- 
ny ways of fermenting this juice, by all of which it is convert- 
ed into a fort of wine. Theſe are well known; but there is 
another remarkable property in our maples, both the common 
ſmall kind, and the great one which we call the ſycamore : 
theſe being tapp'd in the ſame manner, will bleed freely in 
winter; and their juices, after a hard froſt breaks, will flow out 
in ſo copious a manner, as is ſcarce to be conceived, The 
willow, the poplar, and the wallnut-tree will all bleed alſo; 
and fermentation, of which their ſeveral juices are eafily ſuſcep- 
tible, will turn them all into palatable and ſtrong wines. | 
Some of the proceſſes in chemiſtry ſeem to prove, that fer- 
mentation is not confined to animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
but that minerals are alſo liable to ſomething of it. If an 
ounce of lead and an ounce of biſmuth be melted together in 
an iron ladle, and an ounce of quickſilyer be heated in ano- 
ther ladle, and all three mixed together, this makes an amal- 
gamation, which appears perfectly homogeneous, and paſſes 
through leather in a running form, without leaving any thing 
behind. But this mixture being ſuffer'd to ſtand quiet for 
ſome hours, a groſs matter will ſeparate from it by degrees, 
and float upon the reſt, which will now run eaſily through 
leather, and leave the groſs matter behind. Here appear all 
the requiſites of fermentation: 1. A fluid form, 2. An uni- 
form matter. 3. An inteſtine motion; and, 4. An actual 
ſeparation of a groſſer matter leaving a thinner behind. Shaw's 
Lectures, p. 139. 

FERMENTED Liguers. All fermented liquors abound with an 
over-proportion of water ; and if a very conſiderable quantity 
of it were taken away, they would become not only richer, 
but more durable, provided that ſo much of the aqueous hu- 
midity was retained, as was juſt ſufficient to preſerve the vi- 
nous conliſtence, to keep the ſaline patt fluid, and to retain 
the ſlimy and unQuous parts expanded and mixed among the 
reſt, But as an actual and truly faline matter abounds in 
wine and in vinegar, and that of an acid, auſtere, and tarta- 
rous kind; when the ſpirituous part is drawn away, the wine 
becomes ſurpriſingly more auſtere ; and when a large quantity 
of the watery part is ſeparated, this ſuperabundant line, tar- 

tarous matter coagulates into a cryſtalline form, and either 
falls to the bottom, or ſticks to the ſides of the cask. For the 
ſubtile, oily matter, which makes the ſpirituous part in wine, 
blunts and takes off from a tartarious acidity, in the ſame man- 
ner that the addition of ſpirit of wine blunts, ſheathes, and 
dulcifies the acid, corroſive parts of ſpirit of nitre in making 
the ſpiritus nitri dulcis. But this tartarious ſalt abound- 
ing alſo with an over rtion of ſo groſs and unctuous 
matter, cannot be diſſolves or diluted without a very large 
proportion of water, which being taken away, it preſently 
converts into dry and ſolid cryſtals, as is the known caſe of 
cream of tartar. Hence- proceeds the effect before obſerv- 
ed, that the auſterity and roughneſs of wine, are the more 


walks; and generally, at about a foot depth under this, 


his experiment is familiar in our kitchens where wine being 


2 ſo ſtrong, that the earth lets a perſon in up to the ankles > Expt the more the wine is deprived of its ſpirituous parts. 


there is found a ſtratum of pebbles, ſo cloſe ramm'd together, 
that they ſeem an artificial cauſeway. This land, though of 
90 greater depth than a foot, is found very rich. for gar- 
rp plants, and even for fruit-trees. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 110. 
MENTATION (Geet) is often confounded with Her- 


burnt or boiled into ſauce, is found to haye a much greater 
degree of . than the ſauce and wine had before it had 
undergone the action of the fire, and loſt its ſpirituous part. 

When the water is even by diſtillation plentiſully drawn off 
from 88 of a terreſtrial and chalky, but of a tattarcous 


Veſcence, but a great di i bet | | 
chemiſt a great difference is made between theſe by the 


Fermentation is that ſpontaneous inteſtine motion, which, in 


the degree of heat of the univerſal temperature of ſubterraneous 
caverns, will, in a few hours, bring on ſuch a change. in ve- 
apr] 12 or in water charged with a ſtrong tincture of 


* particles, (for fermentatian is confined to the ve; » 
ble kingdom ſolely) wy vapid muſt or wort . 


nature, à beautiful tartar will be ſound to cryſtalize, among 
the remaining maſs, in a conſiderable proportion. But tho 
this ſuperfluous water, that generally dilutes the wine and 
weakens its taſte might be advantageouſly ſpared from it, 
and it would then become much more rich and noble, and at 
the ſame time more ſmooth and ſoft, through the loſs of ſome 
r Boron of its tartar ; yet this ſeparation cannot 
be by diſtillation, becauſe that carries away other parts 

ay 


What ought 
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zs well as the water, and damages the whole, by taking off 


to be the moſt carefully preſerved, The ſpiri- 
tuous part is the life of all fermented liquors, it keeps the 
whole r, and in a manner embalms and renders them 
durable and not ſubjeR to corruption; it alſo in a great mea- 
ſure gives them that aromatic refreſhing and reſtorative vir- 
tue, and the beſt effects they have on the human body. Nor 
is this all, but the intimate and ſubtil union of this ſpirituous 
part with the reſt, is perfectly the ſole and entire cauſe of both 
the former effects, ſo that it by no means ſuffices to have the 
ſpirit barely preſent among the other parts, for then it might 
be drawn off and poured back again, without any damage to 
the wine; but the eſſential union is here diſſolved by taking it 
away, and can never be reſtored again by a ſimple reaffuſion. 
Tis therefore deſtructive of the end propoſed, thus to break 
and diſſolve the texture of the wine, and this entirely ſubverts 
and deſtroys its nature. This inevitably proves the caſe, 
whenever wine is evaporated or diſtilled, which conſtantly 
requires a degree of heat capable of raiſing water into vapour, 
and hence the ſpirituous part being greatly lighter than the 
aqueous, flies off together with it, or before it, and the wine 
is left diſſolved in its texture, and without its foul. Upon 
this, the remaining ſaline unctuous maſs is ſo diſturbed, as no 
longer to remain connected, but it becomes thick and turbid, 
and afterwards runs impetuouſly into a kind of corruption, at- 
tended with acidity and ropyneſs. All theſe circumſtances 
ſhew, that tho' the condenſing of wines by taking away their 
ſuperfluous humidity would be a very deſirable thing, yet it is 
by no means to be done by evaporation. 3 
FERMENTING. In the fermenting of malt for the diſtilling the 
ſpirit, the meal of unmalted corn is found neceſſary to be mixed 
with the malt, to prevent ĩts over fermenting, and throwing off the 
matter of the ſpirit; but as diſpatch is required in this caſe, a good 
quantity of yeaſt is added to quicken the fermentation, ſo that it 
may be finiſhed in two or three days. More yeaſt is to be added 
if the weather be cold, and leſs if it be hot: the reverſe of this 
is to be underſtood of meal, more of which, js to be added 
in hot weather to check, and leſs in cold to haſten the opera- 
tion, which in the preſent caſe is deſigned to be violent, con- 
trary to what ought to be obſerved in the fermentation of 
wines, where the flower the operation is performed, the better 
the liquor will prove, and this may indeed hold here alſo in a leſs 
| ree, for it is poſſible to ferment the waſh ſo violently, that 
it ſhall ſoon end in putrefaction. Shau/s Lectures, p. 216. 
FERN, Flix, in botany. See FiLix. 
The ſeeds of the ſeveral ſpecies of fern were wholly unknown 
to the antients. Swammerdam in his Biblia Nature, 
claims to himſelf the honour of having firſt diſcovered them; 
but it appears from Hook's works, that Dr. William Cole 
ſent an account of the ſeeds of ſeveral of the plants of this 
kind to that author, in 1669, whereas Swammerdam declares 
his diſcovery of them, to have been in 1673; ſo that it is 
plain that Dr. Cole's was prior to his by ſome years. Swam- 
merdam is an author of that ſtrict probity, that there is no 
room to doubt, but that he ſpoke what he thought to be true; 
and it is even poſſible, that he might have diſcovered them 
ſooner than the time he mentions; but however that be, it ap- 
- pears from the later obſervations of the ingenious Dr. Miles, 
that his accounts are extremely accurate, and juſt. The ſeed- 
veſſels of the common fern, the Engliſh and foreign maiden- 
hairs, the wall-rue, harts-tongue and the like plants, are all 
alike in their general form, their only differences being in the 
ſize, and in their arrangement on the plants. The number or 
2 of the ſeeds is very different in different plants, but 
Mr. Miles obſerves, that the fewer ſeeds there are in any 
ſpecies, there is always the more in quantity of a ſort of ſpun- 
gy or fungous matter, which forms a kind of tubercle, not 
unaptly reſembling what is called jews-ears, which ſeems a 
ſubſtance intended for the ſheltering the ſeeds. | 
In the female fern and Engliſh maidenhair, the whole ſurface of 
the leaf on the under fide, ſeems covered with a congeries of ſeeds, 
ſo that they guard one another, and therefore have lefs occaſi- 
on for a covering of fungous matter of this kind; yet even 
on theſe plants when the ſeeds are fallen off, there are found 


” 


ſmall membranes, a little curled, looking as if they had been | 


raiſed with the edge of a fine penknife, from the skin of the 
leaf, not unlike the pieces of skin that are raiſed off from the 
hand, in the 7 8 penknife or other ſharp inſtrument. 
In the common male fern, there are found at the proper ſea- 
fon, ſeveral brown ſpots placed in a regular manner; theſe 
are of a pale brown colour, and are principally compoſed of 
this fungous matter, the ſeed-veſſels being ſmall and inſerted 
round it, Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 461. p. 774. © 
Theſe ſeed-veſſels conſiſt of a Rk by which they are inſert- 
ed into the leaf; this repreſents an elaſtic cord, and is ſur- 
rounded by a great number of annular ribs, reſembling the 
2 of the aſpera arteria, and indeed nothing in nature 
ſo y reſembles this cord or ſtalk, as the wind- pipe of a 
ſmall bird. This cord encircles the globular membranous 
pod wherein the ſeed lies, adhering to it, and dividing it into 
two hemiſ See Tab. of microſcopical Objects, Claſs 2. 
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like that which lines the inſide of a pea - ſhell 

irregular in ſhape, and of a rd wrt? & 

advantageous way of viewing this is to uſe the moſd 

microſcope for opake objects, putting on a ſmall . 

and laying the ſeeds with their capſules, &c. as take ener, 

back of the plant, on a piece of poliſhed ivory, Th, am de 
time of the year is in the beginning of September Proper 
if the plant be newly gathered, the ſeed-veſſels * ten 
while they are under inſpe&tion, and ſhew a ver — dul 
pearance. The manner of this burſting of the 2 ” 

the method nature has taken for the ſcattering ar Fo . 

of the ſeed, is this; the cord becomes extended in 0 erüng 

part, and ſoon after breaks aſunder, this by expandi J 

the pod into two parts, and by continuing to expand ba. 
it departs from a curve, and approaches to a right line rode, 

itſelf away from the globular pod, till it be at le * = 

diſengaged from it ; and then,as there can be no hides 2 

given to its expanding, it ſuddenly flies off, and Si; (ge 

jerk, becomes quite ſtrait at once. By this laſt action © 0 

ſules are ſhook, and the ſeeds are diſcharged out of the * 

the plate of ivory, in the ſame manner as the grains of 3 

or barley, would be thrown out of a bowl placed on = 

by the ſhaking of the bowl. This is a beautiful A 

in the minute ſeed-veſſel of the ſern, and is frequent] * 

when the ſeeds are freſh gathered, as then the cords 5 : 

ſules are green and juicy, and the burſting goes on grad.” 
; gradually; 
but when they are dry and criſp, there is nothing of this 

for the burſting is inſtantaneous, and the ſeeds are 18 

far by it, that none of them fall within the area taken 

by the lens. When the pod and cord are but juſt ri | 
they ſometimes are twenty minutes in burſting, and the whole 
method of the proceſs, is then diſtinctly and beautifully ſeen, 

This whole mechaniſm would be ſeen in a much more or 

and beautiful manner, if it were poſſible to get off the ſced- 

veſſels from the leaves without injuring them in doing it ; for 
the common way of getting them off, is by rubbing the lea, 
and this muſt neceſſarily burſt a great number of them; in 
this method they are ſeen to fly off from the leaves in form of 

a fine duſt or powder, and often get into the pores of the n 

and become as troubleſome as cow-itch. Philoſoph. Tal 

NC. 461. p. 782. 

Fern, in husbandry, The common female fern is a very nil 
chievous and troubleſome weed to the farmers, being very di- 
ficult to 5 8 where it · has any depth of ground to root in, 
Its root will often penetrate to eight foot deep, and ſpreadinga 
great way, they will riſe again to the ſurface, and ſend up 
new plants at a conſiderable diftance. In graſs land the bef 
way of deſtroying it, is mowing the graſs, three times a year 
in Spring, in May, and in Auguſt. Dung and aſhes are very 

manure for lands which abound with it, but the belt al 
all things for deſtroying it, is urine, Fern cut up when de 
ſap is in it, and laid to rot upon the ground, is a very good 
manure for land, and will mellow it fo as to prevent its hin- 
ing. Trees planted where fern grows, are obſerved to thrie 
very much, even tho' it be upon a hot gravel ; the reaion d 
this is, that the fern ſhades the roots, and keeps them mo 
and cool. Mortimer's Husbandry, p. 316. 
The poor people in many parts of the north of England, ut 
aſhes of fern inſtead of ſoap, for waſhing their clothes; the 
cut the plant green, and then burn it to aſhes, and make then 
up into balls with water; they dry theſe in the ſun, and ky 
them ready for uſe. Scotch ſheep put into a land where the 
is much fern growing among the graſs, generally deſtroy " 
in a little time, partly by their dung and urine, and partly if 
treading it down. 

FeR Ns, in medicine. All the ſpecies of fern, and other vegetables 
which carry their ſeeds on the back of their leaves, a5 mean, 

wort, and the like plants, poſſeſs the ſame general virtusd 
drying and ſtrengthening the viſcera, eſpecially the ſpleen. 

Dwarf Fern. See Fiticula, | 

Fzrxn-aſbes. The aſhes of the common female fern product * 
very fingular phænomenon in the common way of teu 

them and their ſalt. If a large quantity of theſe aſhes att p, 
cured, and the ſalt to the quantity of ſeveral pounds ext 
ed from them in the common way, it will ſucceed better ts 

in ſmaller quantities. The greater part of this ſalt being a 1 
if the remainder, which is more moiſt, be expoſed to fe 
to receive ſome of the vapours of it, this will ſoop ben 
fluid, or an oil, as it is very improperly called by 7 
The reſt of the lixivium, which will be very heavy, G vl 
new blood-red, or claret- colour, being ſet by in gl * 
unſtopped for five or ſix months, there will be found # 
bottom of the liquor, a very large quantity of falr precp 
ted to the thickneſs of about two inches of the bottom 6 w 
veſſel. The lower part of this will have all the er 
appear diſcoloured; but the upper part will be ext” 4 

and white. From the ſurface of this part, there wil 541 
a number of plants, in appearance ſtanding ere gen 
ſmall diſtances from one another. Theſe are only the 3! 
tallizations of the ſubſiding or ſeparating ſalt, but the ＋ 

a 2 6 1 nſidenab j 
ity that is very ſurpriſing, they vary © 


leeds are 


The pod is compoſed of a fine whitiſh membrane, ſomewhat 


* 


regular 1 
dies and weight, but are all of the ſame ſhape, 4 


— 


eembling fo many plants of the common unbranched erm, 
| ſending out a great number of regu 
| Hem) in this perfedtion if the veſſel be not flirred ; but they 


| after this, never will form themſelves again. Phil. Tranſ. 


Fern-0il, in pottery, a name given by our merchants who have 


__ 


lar leaves on each fide the 
*-Theſe ramifications of the falt, will remain many 


are fo tender, that the leaſt motion deſtroys them, and they 


Ne. 105. 


ina. to a ſort of varniſh, which the Chineſe uſe in 
— darein manufaQories It is alſo called lime- oil, and is 
ching ſo eaſily made, that it would be worth attempting 
what might be done with it, in our imitations of the porce- 
hin. They make it in this manner; they take a large quan- 
tity of fern well dried, and ſpreading a covering of it over a 
iece of ſufficient for the quantity of oil they intend 
Lend they lay upon this a coat of large lime-ſtones, new- 
Iy calcined into lime; on theſe they ſprinkle with the hand a 
quantity of water juſt to flake them. They cover this 
bed of lime with another of fern, and ſo on, till they have 
raiſed it to eight or ten foot high; they then ſet fire to the 
fern, this burns away in a little time, and leaves a mixture 
of the lime and its own aſhes. This mixture is laid in the 
fame manner between beds of more fern, and burnt again. 
This operation is repeated five or ſix times. Obſerv. ſur les 
- coutom. de PAſie. : Wo 
When the laſt calcination is finiſhed, the mixture of lime and 
aſhes is carefully gathered up and thrown into large veſſels of 
water, and with every hundred weight of it, they put in one 
| weight of kekio; they ſtir the whole together, ahd when 
- the coarſer part has ſubſided to the bottom, they take off the 
- finer which ſwims at the top in form of a fine cream, 
| and putting it into another veſſel of water, they let it ſubſide 
to the bottom by long ſtanding ; they then pour off the wa- 
ter and fave the reſiduum in form of a thick oil. 
This they mix with the oil of ſtone, prepared by powdering 
and waſhing in the ſame manner a particular fort of ſtones, 
and with this they cover all the veſſels that they intend to 
varniſh, The fern aſhes have a very great ſhare in the ad- 
vantage that this oil has over our common varniſhes ; and 
te Chineſe tells us, that they once inſtead of ſern uſed the 
wood of a tree, called ſe tki, and they ſuppoſe that the ſupe- 
riority of the old porcelain over the preſent, is owing to the 
- uſe of this tree inftead of the * fern ; but is now too ſcarce 
among them. The new manufacture which we have at Briſ- 
- tol, excels every thing that bas been done of the like kind, 


in che beauty of the varniſhing; and it is ſaid, they have | 


founded their advantage on an imitation of this, ' and the 

Chineſe oil of ſtone, "Theſe two oils, as they are called, are 
always mixed together, and they muſt be carefully pr 

of the ſame degree of thickneſs, or elſe all the varniſhing will 

not be even. 1 | 
Fznu-root, was frequently preſcribed by the antients in diet- 

drinks, for removing obſtructions, and in chronic caſes of all 

kinds; but it is much diſuſed at preſent, The country peo- 
ple, indeed, eſteem it à ſovereign remedy for the rickets in 
— children ; they alſo give it in powder tõ deſtroy worms, 


FEROENSIS marga, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome | 


authors to a marley earth, found principally in the fiſſures 


and cavities: of ſtone, and called ” the generality of later 
c 


naturaliſts, agaricus mineralis, and lac kme, and by the an- 
_ tients, terra or creta ſeleneuſiaca, HilPs Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 48. 
— Charlton of Foſſ. p. 48. See Lac Lung, Cycl. and Suppl. 
FERRA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh, called alſo, by ſome 

guiniad, and caught both in the lakes and " rivers. - It 

ts of the truttaceous kind, and is uſually of a foot or 
z little more in length, and in the ſhape of its body much fe- 


— 


— 
- 


— 


ſembles the ſalmon.” Its back is brown, its belly. white, its 
ſales are of a moderate ſize; its upper jaw hangs a little over 
the under, and its mouth is very like that of the common 
herring ; it has no teeth, the belly'is ſomewhat flatted, not 
running to an edge, the top of the head is of a faint blue, 
full of dusky ſpots; the eyes are very large, and there is on 
each fide a ſtrait line running from the angle of the gills to 
the tail; the tail is forked. Tt is a very well taſted fiſh, and 
uſually is ſeen ſwimming in large ſhoals, © Pimble-meer in Me- 
nonerhſhire, is the place where the greateſt quantities of it 
are taken, but it is alſo caught in Cumberland, and ſome of | 
| the northern counties of England, and called there the ſchel- 
5 7 WWileughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 183. Nr 
RRARIA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for agri- 
ws and by others, .in particular by Lobel, for the — A 
Fan: or ſig· wort. Ger. Emac. Ind. 242. 
| RRET, vrverra,” This creature has but one note in her voice, 
= is a ſhrill, but ſmall whining cry. The female uſually 
_ ongs forth ſeven or eight young ones. at a time'; ſhe carries 
them. in her days; the ones are blind ſor a 
| time after they are littered. 
ae to be fed with milk; and with barley- bread; they will fa 
a bons time; Wben they walk they ſet up their back, which 
* Otherwiſe ſo long, that it would be troubleſome to * 


hen they are tamed the 1 


ſurround; whence it is v 
thus detached by the water, they muſt comè 


e - 


found ſmall ſtones of the ſame 
theſe alſo are attended with the like cluſters of tranſparent fi- 
bres. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 472. p. 30. n 


maſſes in all the rocks a 
very probable, that the water of this ſpring, runs, through a 
bed o 


dus animal, and is an enemy to almoſt all others, It does not 
eat the fleſh of the creatures it kills, but ſucks their blood. 

When the warrener has occaſion to uſe the ferret to catch 
rabbets;he firſt makes a noiſe in the warren to frighten them al! 
into their holes, then he pitches his nets, and having muzzled 
the ferret that he may not bite the rabbets, he turns him into 


their holes to frighten them out, and then the dogs drive them 
into the nets that are ſet for them. See VIVERRA. 


FERRETS, in glaſs making; the irons with which the workman 


tries the melted metal to ſee if it be fit to work. 
It is alſo uſed for thoſe irons which make the ring/at the neck 
of bottles. Neri's Art of Glaſs, Appendix. 


FERRETES A4 Eſpagre, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 


authors to certain ſtones of a regular figure, found on the fidc3 
of a rock in Spain; and, as has been ſince diſcovered, very 
plentifully on the bottom and ſides of the Fontaine de Salut. 
near Bagneres in France, and in other places in the country 
thereabout, In the firſt bath through which the largeſt of the 
two branches of this ſpring flows, there are found at different 
times great numbers of theſe ſerretes: they are ſmall ſtones of 
the colour of ruſty iron, and of a regular figure, being either 
parallelopiped with oblique angles, of which the ſides are 
unequal], or ſmall ſolid bodies with ſix ſides, only differing ſron 
cubes or dice in this, that the ſurfaces are not perfectly per- 
pendicular to one another, but a little inclined ; they are alſo 
commonly longer than they are broad, and broader than they 
are high. The largeſt of theſe fall ſhort of an inch in mea- 
ſure, being about eleven lines in length, nine and a half in 
breadth, and fix in heighth, but they are uſually a great deal 
ſmaller, and are ſometimes found in cluſters, a hundred or more 
together ; and ſome of them have ſhining skins ſeeming of a 
metallic ſubſtance, "Theſe ſtones are not only found in the 
bath, but in the digging a way for a common road, from the 
town of Bagneres to it, they were found lodged in their pto- 
r ſtratum, The workmen here met with a bed of a ſoft 
kind of ſlate of a bluiſh colour, but lighter than that of the 
common flate. The whole rock they worked through; was 
compoſed of layers or beds of this, lying almoſt parallel over 
one another, The ſubſtance of the —7 — to be a com- 
poſition of fibres or ſtrings, laid regularly ſide by ſide, by one 
another, and all equally inclined to their beds or layers. 
Whence it comes that upon breaking them with a hammer, 
the pieces ſometimes are pretty like the figure of a regular pa- 
rallelopiped with oblique angles. Upon a narrower examination 
of this ſort of ſlate, there are uſually found in it, a great num- 
ber of parallelopiped ſtones, like thoſe before ſpoken of, only 
ſmaller ; and ſeveral little black ſpots diſcovered in other parts 
of the ſtone when they are examined with glaſſes, prove al- 
ſo to be regularly figured bodies of the ſame kind, | 
Every one of theſe ſtones ſo long as it remains in the rock, is 
always found between two bundles of cluſters of tranſparent 
fibres, of which generally one is placed on the one, and the 
other on the oppolite ſide ; ; theſe cluſters of fibres are largeſt 
in the largeſt ſtones, however they are always found even a- 
bout the ſmalleſt in ſome quantity. B. * Haas 
In ſome of theſe ſtones, the tranſparent fibres of which 


every cluſter is compoſed, have left a vacancy in the middle 


of themſelyes; this ſort of fiſſure being coloured with a fer- 
rugineous matter, and now. and then with metallic and ſhin- 
ing veins, it is not a very improbable conjecture, that the 


uſe of the tranſparent fibres is that of ſtrainers, which ſuffer 
nothing to paſs through them to the little ſtones, but ſuch 


ticles as are proper to advance their growth. In pieces of a 
der ſlate. near the ſame. place, there are alſo frequently 
re but of a braſſy colour, 


us ones are allo. found in large 


Great quantities of ferru | 
| t the fountain de Salut; and it is 


this fort of ſoft ſlate before deſcribed, in which theſe 


regular ſtones are lodged, and from which it may very eaſily 
looſer: and detach them in its raſlage, | 


f 
: picks The bundles of tranſparent fibres are faſtened very 


and ſo bring them along 


mly to the ſlate, but very lightly to the ſtone that they 
4 evident, that if theſe ſtones are 
alone, not with 


that matter joined to them. | 


FERRETTO, in the. glaks trade, a ſubſtance which ſerves to 


ſmell very difagreeably'; they | 


Sn deep very much, The ferret is a bold audaci- | 


PI. Vo. I. 


= . . 
* 


colour glaſs. This is made by a ſimple calcination of copper, 


but it ſerves for ſeveral colours. Tbere are two ways of mak- 
ing this: the firſt is this, take , | 


— 
them on a layer of powdered brimſtone, in the bottom of a 


= 
— — 


_— — ——— 


—_ = 
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The other way is leſs eaſy, but it makes a more yaluable fer- 
- yetto, It is this; make a number of ſtratifications of plates of 

copper and powdered vitriol alternately in a crucible, which 
| ere Rn Re furnace near the eye, ang let it 
there three days, then take it out, and make a new 
ſtratification with more freſh vitriol, and calcine it again as 
before, repeat this operation fix times, and a moſt valuable 


mie is produced. ' 
IFIC cauſe, a term uſed by ſome writers to. expreſs that 
principle, to which what they call the production or genera- 
tion of iron in. burnt bodies, in which no iron could be diſco- 
vered before burning, is owing. It is the general opinion of the | 
preſent philoſophere, chat this iron thus d iſcovered in the aſhes 
of plants, and the like burnt ſubſtances, really exiſted there 
before, and only needed the diſunion of the concreted body, to 
the bringing of its parts together, If this be the caſe, there is 
evidently no production of iron in the caſe, and therefore the 
term ferrific is a word without meaning. Becher however, 
in his ſupplement to his Phyſica Subterranea, is of a very dif- 
- ferent opinion, determining, that the iron is ry rodu- 
Qed in theſe caſes, during the action of the fire; anc thay by 
the tranſmutation of ſome _ _ into 9 a 4 
this he argues the poſſibility of gold - making among chymiſts by 
tranſmuting ſomething elſe into gold, as ſome other ſubſtance 
is in this caſe tranſmuted into iron. | 
The experiments he has given us accounts of to prove this 
ferrific cauſe or principle, were made with brick-earth, a ſub- 
ſtance which he ſuppoſes to contain no iron in its native ſtate, 
any more than a plant or an animal does, He took common 
brick- earth, and after drying, powdered and ſifted it, then 
mixing it with as much linſeed oil as ſerved to make it into 
- paſte, he rolled it up in little balls, and put them into a re- 
tort ; the retort _ filled with theſe balls, the diſtillation 
was made in an open fire for two hours. | 
The diſtillation being finiſhed, there was found in the receiver 
a quantity of oil, of the nature of the oleum philoſopborum, 
the balls being poured out of the retort, were found to 
be black, not red, as would have been the caſe if the clay had 
been burnt alone in an open fire. _ Theſe balls were then 
| beaten to powder, and the powder thoroughly wetted with 
common water, and finally as much water added to this 
paſte, as made it thin and fluid. The heavy matter was ſuf- 
fered to ſettle, and the turbid water poured off, and this re- 
ted with freſh water ſo often till the liquor came off clear. 
he earthy part being thus waſhed away, there remained at 
the bottom of the veſſel a heavy blackiſh powder which being 
dried and laid upon a paper, was found to be in great part at- 
: bs es by the loadſtone, that is, a conſiderable part of it was 
real iron. | 
Having thus produced iron where he ſu there was none | 
and eſteeming from this, that the ſulphureous ſpirits 
may be fixed by a certain earth as their matrix ; he uſed the 
| fame method with a great number of other minerals, fulphur's 
and mercury itſelf, and accordingly melted various minerals 
with various earths and clays, and as he aſſures us, by theſe 
experiments diſcovered many real tranſmutations. 
: The truth of all the reſt, ſeems to depend on the exactneſs of 
this firſt experiment with the brick clay; and the whole that 
can be deduced from that falls to the ground, if there be any 
ferrugineous matter contained in either the oil or the earth: the 
oil need not be enquired into; but it being the general opinion 
of the world, that common brick earth, always contains iron, 


it will be neceſſary to invalidate that received opinion, before 


any thing can be judged from the experiment, which ſeems on- 
ly to prove, that fire does to this earth, what it does to an 
A + oP, ne ow, tag os op Ht hs bet 


Many even of the richeſt ores of this metal not at all anſwer- 


* 
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FERRUGINOUS waters. See Steger Waters, © 
FERRUM ZEqrinum, | horſe-/hoe veteh, in botany, the nane 

of a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The 
- Kower is of the papilionaceous Kind ; its piſtil which ariſes from 
"the cup, finally becomes a flat pod, divided into ſeveral luna- 


- ted-articulations, and in ſome degree reſembling a horſe-ſhoe, | 


containing ſeeds of the ſame form. 


The {ſpecies of hor/e-ſbve vetch enumerated by Mr. Tourneſort, 


are theſe : 1. The horſe-fre vetch, with ſingle pods. 2. The 
| 8 bon Ae ny page on the ſame pedicle. 3. The 
- German borſe-ftve” vetch, with pods growing on the tops of 
9 1774 1 — Inſt. p. 480. K * N s 1 
ERFILITY (Ca,) — Nothing can produce fertility, in ei- 
ther ſex, but what promotes es health; Ho oo 

blood, ſpirits and perfect anitmal functions, that is, high health, 
- can beget perfect fecundity ; and therefore according to Dr. 
Chbeyne, all means and medicines, al} noſtrums and ſpecifics 
- to procure fertility; different from 'thoſe whic 


&ys that water drinking males au very 


FERULA, (Cyc.) fennel giant, in botany, the 


FERULZ, a word uſed by 


FERULACOLI, in botany, 2 name by which ſome auen 


 FERULAGO. See Fznvua, I | 
FERZ AA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Perſiam t 
— 


FESSIER, in anatomy, the name given by the French wi 


FESTA in cappiz, in middle age writers, grand holidays it 


 FESTING men. See FASTERMARs,. Cycl. N 
FEST IN G- penm, earneſt given to ſervants. when hired or tetan- 


FESTUCA, in the Linna 
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: N rarely infertil 

if any thir In Nature can prevent 4 +; R and 
fine children, 4* a milk and ſeed diet, facile a, ating 
parents. See Nat. Meth. of curing, p. 281, 287. 9 both 


na 

the character ＋ 4. 
Tbe flowers are of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed 
veral leaves arranged in a circular order on a cup Hg 1 
terwards becomes a fruit compoſed of two very large flat a 
thin ſeeds of an oval figure, which oſten depoſit their ne 
ing. To this it is to be adged, that the leaves are — E 
thoſe of fennel,or broader, and then reſembling thoſe of —+ ay 
The ſpecies of era enumerated by Mr. Tournefgrt, z. 
theſe ; z. The female rule of Pliny, with broad and want. 
ſeeds. 2. The galbanitergus = called alſo ferulops b 
ſome authors. 4 The blueiſh green lead fel, ung 
broad oblong ſeed, called by ſome thapüis ferulacea, 4. T1, 
ſmaller 1775 with flowers at every joint, called by - 
the © oe, leay'd libanotis, 5. The figer Jeaved ferula. b. The 
Spani e with ig leaves. 7. The ferula with nar. 
row and ſhining leaves, And 8. The hard and harſh feruls, 
with ſhort and rigid leaves. Tourn. Loft. p. 320. 

the anticats 

horns growing on the deer or ſtag, at * — 1 
Theſe horns are at this early time unbranched, and ſome habe 
ſuppoſed, that Pliny meant by the word ſubulo, the deer in 
this ſtate ; but as he ſays, that nature has given the /ubub üm- 
ple or unbranched horns, he certainly means it of the horns 
as they awry remaip on the animal, not as they are for a 
time, as in this caſe. , It is plain, that ſome of the antien 
Latin writers, have the young ſtag, ſubulo; but other 
and indeed authors hs 39k mean a wholly different cita- 
ture by this name; and ſome have ſo far miſtaken Pliny's er- 
preffion of cornua ſimplicia, which he attributes to the ſubula, 
as to ſuppoſe he meant, that each of theſe animals had only 
one ſingle horn, and therefore have made it a name for the 
unicorn. tb s, that the ſubulo is of the fame genus af 
animals with tl fag; but he does not mean by this, that it 
is the ſame ſpecies, for if he had, he would have expreſi 
himſelf ſo. No one would call a calf a creature of the ame 
genus of en wiſh of * or à colt a creature of the 
ame genus with a hor t w rall 

the _ of that NOK NYE — 


genus of the | 


iferous p 
are theſe: 


2 called the thlaſpi, or treacle muſtard, Ger, Ens. 
nd. 2. 


that gem, which we call the or Turkey ſtone; a 
blue opake and ſoft gem. ; 
ters to what others call the glutzus, or according to 
Riolanus, the glautius. There of three muſcles of thi 
name among authors, the glutzus major, medius; and mino, 
and the French call them the grand, moyen, and pet 


Mer. 


which the whole choir of cathedrals wore caps. 


ed. It is ſo called in ſome northern of England, fron 
the ſaxon feſinian, to faſten or 3% —— ap * 
innzan ſyſtem of botany, the name @ 

kind of oat graſs, which makes a diſtinct genus of plat 
the characters of which axe, that the calyx is a many lou 
ered glume, and is bivalve, erect, and contains the 
ranged together in a ſlender ſpike; the valves are ſtrait, oy 
or beards, and the lower 5 


ceeds iti 


Germen is of a turbinated form, the ſtyles are two in nun 
er, | | ho ſtigmata are 
the flower ae ſurrounds the ſeed, which is ſingle, —— 
gender, extremely ſharp pointed at each end, and mY 

with a longitudinal furrow, Linnas Genera Plantor. P: 5 
preſerving down in their ſamilies, mw 
heir anceſtors ſhields, &c. as 


many armorial figures of antient famil we 


T hus roſes, cinquefoils, ſpur-rawels, bows and: are 72 
ing-horns, Wipe 1 701 like hgures, were exprethve Al 
ſeryices they were bound to do their lord, and h<v& 


gures haye become cammon. ip arms through 
0 WE ns 


[\ 


F k V 


For | 
* is that their arms carry ſhips or lymphods to this time. 
0 hi a | 
the 7 oo 2 thence to all chryſaliſes of the but- 
terfly kind 3 in which ſenſe it is now received and uſed with 
the — accurate writers, and made a ſynonymous term with: 
the word chryſalis and aurelia. See the article WR R- . 
The caterpillar putting off its own form to appear in this, and 
Long = of one animal into another; but this is a 
very i way of thinking, for each of theſe is the fame 
Wl in.its different ſtages of growth, We call the crea- 
ture hatched from the egg of a butterfly, a caterpillar ; and 


in goes under this name till the chryſalis tate, but it is eaſy to | 


ſee that this creature is a — 2 the time under the mask 
of a caterpillar. We know that the caterpillar changes its 
kin four or five times during its living in that ſtate, and that 
all theſe akins are at firſt produced with it from the egg, lying 
cloſely over one another, It parts with or throws off all 
theſe one by one, as the butterfly, which is the real animal 
all this time within, grows. more and more perfect in the ſe- 
veral firſt changes. When it throws off one, it appears in an- 
other skin of exactly the ſame form; but at its final change 
from this appearance, that is, when it throws off the laſt 
akin, as the creature within is now arrived at ſuch a degree 
of perſection as to need no farther taking of nouriſhment, 
there is no farther need of teeth, or any other of the parts of 
a caterpillar, The creature in this laſt change, proceeds in 
the very ſame manner as in all the former, the skin opening 
at the back, and the animal making its way out in this 
ſhape. If a caterpillar when about to throw off this laſt skin, 
be thrown into ſpirit of wine, and left there for a few days, 
the membranes within will harden, and the creature may be 
afterwards ny opened, and the chryſalis taken out, in 
which the form of the tender butterfly may be traced in all 
its lineaments, and its eyes, legs, &c. evidently ſeen. It is 
not neceſſary however to ſeize upon this exact time for the 
proving the exiſtence of the chryſalis or butter fly in the cater- 
pillar, for if one of | theſe animals be thrown into ſpirit of wine, 
or into vinegar, ſome days before that time, and left there for 
the fleſh to harden, it may afterwards be diſſected, and all the 
lineaments of the butterfly traced out in it; the wings, legs, 
antennz, &c. being as evident here, and as large as in the 
chryſalis. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inſect. v. 1. p. 2, 38. 
It is very plain from this, that the change of the caterpillar 
into a chryſalis is not the work of a moment, but is carrying 


on of a long time before, even from the very hatching of the 


creature from the egg. The parts of the butterfly are not how- 
ever diſpoſed in exactly the ſame manner While in the bo- 
o of the caterpillar, as when left naked in the form of the 
ryſalis; for the wings are proportionably longer and nar- 


furniſh. their lord with a ſhip in time of war; and thence, | 


of this into the butterfly, have been ſuppoſed | 


:aſtance, the old barons of Arran and Lorn were obliged | 


a name firſt given to the chryſalis of | 


rower, being wound up into the form of a cord, and the an- 
tennz are rolled up on the head; the trunk alſo is twiſted up, 
and laid upon the head ; but this in a very different manner 


from what it is in the perfe& animal, and very different from || 


that which it lies in within the chryſalis; ſo that the firſt ſor- 
mation of the butterfly in the caterpillar by time arrives at a 
proper change of the diſpoſition of its parts, in order to its be- 
ing a chry 18. | "I _w_— 


Te anda; 


atterfly is, in all its parts, in the caterpillar, 
its ſtates; but that this becomes more eaſily traced, as it 
ws nearer to the time of the chryſalis, The very 

reafter to be depoſited by the butterfly are alſo to be 


found not only in the chryſalis, but in the caterpillar itſelf, 


arranged in their natural, regular order. They are indeed «| 


this ſtate very ſmall and pellucid; but after the change into 
the chryſalis, they have their proper. colour. | 1 
As ſoon as the ſeveral parts of the butterfly 
ved at a ſtate proper for being expoſed to the mate open-air, 
they are thrown out from the body of the caterpillar, ſurround- 
5 with thin and as ſoon as they — . 
at a proper degree of ſtrength and ſolidity, - 

bour to break through theſe thinger coverings, 3 
in their proper and natural form.. The time of their duration 
in this ſtate of chryſalis is very uncertain, ſome remaining in 
it only a few days, others: ſeveral months, and fome almoſt a 
Year in appearance. But there is a fallacy in this, that many 
ae not aware of, It is natural to think, that as ſoon as the 
creature has incloſed itſelf in its ſhell,” be that of what matter 
we, it undergoes the change into the chryſalis ftate. And 
is the caſe with the e e. there are ſome which 
alle. Ele or nine months in the ſhell before they become chry- 
&, fo that their duration in the real chryſalis ſtate is much 
{er than it naturally appears to be. hen they arrive at 
= _ of their quitting this Rate, or throwing off this laſt 
the le. ment, the operation is much leſs different than that of 
ving the caterpillar ſtate to appear in this. »'Fhe-change 


melde chryſalis into the butterfly in always made within 
ſee in w_ it, In many ſpecies therefore, in order to 


fully manner it is performed, one of theſe muſt be care - 


q 


therefare are arri- | 


out of its ſhell ; or elſe one of che angular ones 


the front at 


all reſpe cs. 


choſen, which have no ſhell at all, but hang themſelves by 
the tail naked to à beam, or other thing; or, finally, one of 
thoſe which are only covered with a few looſe hairs inſtead of 
a ſhell: in this caſe, a little attention will ſhew the whole pro- 
greſs of the change. Mr. Reaumur carefully watched the au- 
riculated caterpillar of the oak into its ſeveral cha and 
particularly from its chryſalis, which is of this laſt kind, into 
the fly; and has given an account of the tmethod of this, as 
an inſtance of the general courſe of nature in theſe opera- 
tions, | 
The membranes which envelope the creature in this chryſalis 
ſtate are at firft tough and firm, and immediately touch the 
ſeveral parts of the incloſed animal; but by degrees, as theſe 
parts harden, they become covered, ſome with hairs, and 
others with ſcales. Theſe, as they continue to grow, by de- 
grees fall off the ſeveral particular membranes which cover the 
parts on which they are placed, to a greater diſtance, and by 
degrees wholly looſen them from the limbs. This is one rea- 
ſon of thoſe membranes drying and becoming brittle. 
There is alſo another, which is, that the inſide of this whole 
caſe was at firſt full of a viſcous liquor, which kept it moiit 
and ſupple ; but in the progreſs of the growth of this animal, 
the liquor is all received into its veſſels, and the skins are left 
quite dry. When by theſe means the parts of the butterfly 
have grown to their due ſtrength; and the membranes have 
at the ſame time grown extremely weak and thin, it is no 
difficult matter for the creature, at a proper time, to make its 
way through them. Every time that it moves, though ever 
ſo little, any of its limbs, or ſwells out any other part of it; 
, it occaſions the membranes to burſt and crack at once 
in different places ; and the fame motions continued or 
repeated, occaſion the aperture to enlarge by degrees, till at 
length it is big enough for the whole limb; and, finally, for 
the whole animal to come out at. But it is remarkable, thar 
the places in which the ſhell breaks are always the fame in the 
ſame ſpecies ; and that they are always formed by a number of 
—_ begun in the ſame place, and propagated in the fame 
irection. 
On the back of the chryſalis there is always a part called the 
corcelet, which is not divided into rings in the manner of 
the reſt of the body, but is formed of one ſimple flat cruſt. 
This part is larger in ſome ſpecies, and ſmaller in others: but 
in all it ariſes from the upper rings of the back, and termi- 
nates at a part of the ſummit of the chryſalis, which may be 
called its front. The firſt of theſe parts is placed over the 
corcelet of the butterfly, the latter or front over its eyes and 
antenne. The corcelet joins itſelf on each fide to the mem- 
brane that covers the wings. It ſeems indeed to be prolong'd 
to the belly, and folded over it. - The belly of the chryſalis is 
that part of it which is contained between the wings and the 
forehead, reaching down to the part where the bottoms of the 
wings croſs over one another, or at leaſt where they meet. 
This part contains the legs, antennæ, and trunk of the in- 
ſect, all extended at full length. See AuRELIA. The French 
call that part of the membrane which covers the belly, the 
breaſt piece. In _ to deſcribe the manner in which the 
chryſalis is open'd to let out the butterfly, it is neceſſary to 
know theſe ſeveral parts of it under diſtin names. 
The middle of the upper part of the corcelet is uſually mark- 
ed with a line, which runs in a longitudinal direction; and 


this part is always more elevated than the reſt, even in the 


conic: kinds, which are no otherwiſe angular. This line is in 
ſome very bold and plain, in others it is ſo faint as not to be 
diſtingui without glaſſes; but it is always in the midſt of 
that line that the ſhell begins to open. The motion of the 
bead of the butterfly backwards firſt oceaſions this crack, and 
a few repetitions of the fame motions open it the whole length 


of the line. 


A very gentle motion ſerves to this purpoſe ; and when the 
corcelet is by this means divided into two pi the crack be- 
comes much wider, and ſhews a thin that covers the 


body of the butterfly, Aſter this the piece, which makes the 
front of the chryſalis; ſplits into two pieces in the ſame man- 
E at its edges, and 

its anterior part from the breaſt piece, and this 
only by its point. Thus is an opening found for the 
creature's getting out: this had not been worthy fo patti- 
cular a deſcription, but that it is always regularly the ſame in 


As theſe cracks between the ſeveral pieces with thoſe 


: 


in their midſt, they ſhew more and more of the body of the 
animal; A the leaſt force imaginable is ſufficient to ſepa- 
entir 


parts which hang together ſo very as 
now do, the creature in moving itſelf ever 
+ makes its way out. OE AL 


id th hryſalis be 
But in this caſe every particular 
part of -the „ has its ſeparate caſe; and though 
almoſt inconceivably thin and tender, yet it is ne- 


* 
* 
* 
- 


— that every part 
naked to the open air. 


be drawn but of them before it appear 
As ſoon as all this is effected, and the 
it either continues ſome time upon the 

remains of its covering, or ereeps a little way diſtant from it, 
and there reſts. The wings ate what we principally admire 


in this creature. Theſe are at this time, ſo extremely folded | 


up, and placed in ſo narrow. a compaſs, that | the creature, 
ſeems to have none at all; but they by degrees expand and un. 
fold themſelves, and, finally, in a quarter of an hour, or half 
an hour at the utmoſt, they appear at their full ſize, and in 
all their beauty. The manner 
wings is this: the ſcnall. figure 
firſt comes out of its membranes, | ob 
ſerving that they are at that time conſiderably thick. This is 
owing to its being a large wing folded up in the niceſt man- 
ner, and with folds ſo arranged, as to be by no means ſenfible 


they make when the creature 


| to the eye, for the wing is neyer ſeen to unfold ; but when 
obſerved in the moſt accurate. manner, ſeems to grow under 


Creature is out 


FEVER (Cycl.) — Riverius 


- 


| but they then dry by 


the eye to this extent. When the creature is firſt produced 
from the ſhell, it is — *. —＋ — 7 — its 
wings have no ſtre or ſti till exte ves; 
th 7 and with the other parts be- 
come rigid and W if any acciden _ prevents "oe _ 
from expanding at their time, that is, 29 as the 
* it of its ſhell, they never afterwards are able to 
extend themſelyes, but the greature continues to wear them in 
their contracted and wholly uſeleſs ſtate; and very often-when 
the wings are in part extended before ſuch an accident happens, 
it ſtops them in a partial extenſion, and the creature muſt be 
contented to paſs its whole life with them in that manner. 
reckons above thirty different kinds 
of fevers, and. Sydenham has increaſed them to double that 
number; but certainly phyſicians , have obſerved. ſomething 
common to all theſe diſeaſes, which made them denominate 


them fevers. A late author thinks, that the conſideration of 


_ obvious, with its true cauſes and genuine effects, will give a | 


continued and interrupted ; and he: conceives 


By Dr. Brown 
blood of 


vables are theſe. Firſt, an univerſal trembling, and then an 


with a cold or ſhivering, and ſoon after the pulſe growing 
quicker, affords the primary diagnoſtic of a. fruer. The 
health of the patient ſeems to be the primary 
evers, tho' they often terminate in den. 
The general cure of fevers is comprehended in conſulting the 
ſtrength of nature, in correcting and diſcharging the acrimo- | 
ny of the blood, in diſſolving groſs humours, and ing 
them, and in mitigating the ſymptoms. If the ſymptoms run 


3 health ; it appears that in ſuch fevers, 


: 2 85 and ſulphureous parts abound more than in health; 


0 


wr 


| —— are ſucceeded by an immoderate thirſt, and a loath- 
ing of food of all kinds, an abſence of ſleep, and a peeviſhneſs 
or uneaſineſs in the temper, with an extreme ſenſibility of 
. 8 and a neglect of the common buſineſs of life z-af- 
an motion; a ſenſation. of pain in ſome part; a very unea- 
ſy and difficult reſpiration, a ſweating more than uſual, and fi- 
| nally there is a change in the urine, its colour being uſually 

YE 096 its conſiſtence thicker, than that of perſons in 


auſes of FeveRs. Thele are an overheating the blood by r- 
« .Cile, and 


And ſudden cooling of the body when, very hot; the abuſe of | into the ſeveral ſub- diſtinctions. 


\ 


ſaline and ſulphureous 


tis is ſucceeded by an increaſed heat in the body, and immedi- 
ately after this, the tonic motion of the parts is either conftring- 
ed or relaxed. This is ſeen in the face; in the firſt caſe 


what conſtitutes a fever, which he thinks very ſimple and 
more juſt and clear notion of the diſeaſe, and lead to a more 


rational practice, than all that has been ſaid by authors at fo']- 


of this ſudden unfolding of the | 


does not prevent the ob- 


| 


reat length on theſe ſubtile and vnneceſlary diſtinctions. 
thinks the moſt natural and uſeful diviſion of ure is into 

y, may all 
when conſidered ſimply, and not as the effect of another diſ- 


eaſe, be reduced to one or other of theſe two ſorts.. Medic. 


Ef. Edinb. vol. 1. p. 264, 265. 


N I 
In every fever from an internal cauſe, the three chief obſer- 


encreaſed heat, and quick pulſe; a fever almoſt always begins 


, 
| 
. 


II | 


expelling 
too high, and nature grows exorbitant, abſtinence, ſmall li- 


quors, bleeding and cooling clyſters are to be uſed ; and if na- 
ture be too ſluggiſh, ſhe mu 


be excited by cordials-and aro- 


matics. —— n dd « du by 
griſh's ſtatical experiments made on the 


what he ſays of the blood of three young men in perfect 
| ſerum. is. in lefs pro- 
portion, and the craſſamentum is more viſcid and tenacious, 
than in health. The indications of cure from which ate plain. 
See his Medern Theory and Pratt. of Phyſ. p. 68. and 74. 
By the chemical analyſis, it is proved, that in acute fevers 


at the urine. is impregnated, more and more with: theſe : 


inciples, as the 
a criſis by urine. Ibid. p. 80, 94 
a 


of FEVERs.. . Theſe are an accelerated progreſſive motion 
of the blood, | diſtinguiſhed. by the quickneſs. of the pulſe ; 


becomes red and bloated, in the latter thin and pale: theſe 


there is a great loſs of ſtrength, and an inaptitude to 


thus throwing it into violent commotions; violent 


in acute continual fevers,” compared with 


{ymptoms abate upon | 


long ſitting up by the ſick, or the like; and a {@ 


are much more eaſily thrown into them on ſlight ac 


tagion. 
Progneſtics in Fevers, All 


other diſeaſes coming on, the patient oſten dies 


| happily only by the patient's abſtinence, a 


during the exceſſive heat, the preſage is bad, at leaſt it is of no 


dies. 


omen. 


the period of the vetnal equinox. Quartans uſually make tber 


catarrhal fevers finally, moſt commonly attack perſons in ue 
evening, and they are moſt frequent about the equin%® 


is the prognoſtic ; any fever when it has been 
treated. by medicines becomes much more ſtubborn 


and by that means render them more difficult of cure, 7” 


the matter fo prepared by the proper paſſages. 
| buſineſs. of art is cone x to aſſiſt nature in 


tho \ 


o 


* 


& 


| 


and flowing to a proper degree, bring on recovery; but when 


not exceed the ordinary ſtandard, it is a fatal prognoſtic for the 


are more common in autumn than at any other ſeaſon of tle 


. always: 


F E v 


of digeſtion; à watchfulneſs 


beyond the uſual cuſtom 


, ſuch ag 
Ppreffion 
of habitual "wks 


any accuſtomed evacuation, part 


icularl 
rhages by the noſe or other parts. Beſdde theſe the paſho 
the mind very frequently throw people into Rue Ns of 


obſerved alſo, that perſons often accuſtomed to h, om 
by 


. , 
ciden ts, than 


any others. To all theſe cauſes, is to be added that of con. 


fevers are in their natu 
being the means nature uſes to rid herfelf of eme un 


oppreſſes her, yet they are often fatal in the event ; but thi 
is rather to be attributed to the fault of the conſtitution than 
of the fever, The cauſe of the diſeaſe being impedes, 1 
under them; 


that people 23. 
caſes, 


ſo that the moſt judicious phyſicians obſerve, 
ther die with a fever, than of a fever in theſe 
It is to be obſerved in general, that of the great number of 
pros who have fevers, very few proportionably die of 
m. 4 :, d ; » 


Fevers very often are cured by nature alone, 


and go off 
quiet "vis 


ping up the natural evacuations. ' In this manner great 


numbers recover without the help of medici a 
almoſt as great is deſtroyed by medicines, which Soy 
miniſtred by perſons who'have not ſufficient judgment, inter. 
rupt nature, and prevent the neceſſary excretion. Rue! 
according to the language of phyſicians, eithe- by a crila 
or Iyſis; in the firſt caſe they leave the patient at once ater 
the critical days; in the other, they only wear off gradually 
growing flowly lefs and leſs violent. The acute fever ul 
goes off in the firſt: way z the intermittents in the other. Ci. 
tical evacuations of whatever kind, when they happen in ſaſ- 
ficient quantity, bring with them a ſort of inſtantaneoys 
cure ; the patient becoming well and eaſy from them, though 
immediately before, | he was in the utmoſt anxiety and uncaji 
neſs. No fever ever goes off without ſweating, and a change 
in the urine.” But in fevers in general, the ſweats do not 
come on at firſt, but afterwards ; and in general, the ſweat 
never come on during the violence of the burning heat, but 
when that remits a little, the ſweat breaks out. If it appears 


uſe or good to the patient. Sweats coming on at a proper time, 


> are ſuppreſſed, the diſeaſe becomes worſe, there is a pain 
laffitude in the limbs, and the diſeaſe is protracted in 
length, and from an acute, becomes a flow fever. If ab 
there be no change perceived in the urine, and the heat do 


patient; and the old phyſical axiom is uſually verified, tht 

while the pulſe and the urine are well in fevers, the patent 

of ſpirits in a fever, and a-melancholy ſtate com- 

perſon uſually chearful when well, is alwaysa bad 
| $ 1 ' S123 1:4 


* 


A dejection 
ing upon a 


The ſeveral different kinds of fevers have their ſtated tins 
in which each attacks the patient. Tertians uſually ſee 
people: about dinner- time, and are particularly common aboit 


firſt attack about four or five o'clock in the afternoon, a4 


year. The ſynocha or continent be, exprefly fo called, ur 
ally attacks perſons in the morning befote day break. Bion 
fuers uſually make their firſt attack about the time of fü 
riſe, and are moſt common in the midſt of ſummer. Tie 


The more any fever departs from its uſual courſe, the work 
imprope'l 
and diff 
cult of cure, than when it has been left to itſelf, The 
ticular medicines which-diſtarb the courſe of natute in cb 


tringents, too powerful- abſorbents, opiates, bc. And 10 
obſerved that when fevers go off happily and ealily, choc 
when they go off of themſelves without medicines, the pa ha 
enjoys a better ſtate of health after, than be 
before. Jule Conſp. Med. p. 257. e * 
bod e cure in FEVERs; The phyſician in all fron” ur 
endeavour to make himſelf the ſervant and affiltant of 7 Fu 
what natute endeavours: in the beginning and increaſe © | 
diseaſe is to prepare, diſpoſe and ſearch the noxious 1. cult 
and in the tate and decline of it, to- eliminate Me bd 
theſe two ebe 
aan x- excretion of the matter. 1 
The method of doing this in every particular « 
is to be Teen. under their ſeveral Arielle heads 3 but © w 
are here treating of fevers in general, it may be 7 
give the method of treating them as fevers, wilhout a 
Aa che ſecretien 
e e fe 


ſpecies of ar 


'The' remedies which we are to give to abſt 


N  aS5S 


F EV 


nation of the morbid matter, are the moiſtening things 
* are a ſufficient quantity of warm and weak 
in general ; © common barly water, and the like; and teas 
— common herbs of ſage, mint, baum, &c. with 
made ilder alexipharmic roots; with theſe alſo are to be given 
2 — reſolvents, ſuch as are able to break the thick and 
— Fconſiſtence of the humours. Of this kind are the tem · 
— te alex ipharmic roots eſpecially, as they are alſo endowed 
Fo a diuretic virtue. Such are the roots of elecampane, 
wid nel, butterbur, and the like. Scordium is alſo by ſome 
— commended in this intention. Theſe may be conveni- 
tl des. in decoctions or infuſtons; and with theſe pow- 
— to be given compoſed of the abſterſive and digeſtive 
Glts, ſuch as tartarum vitriolatum, and the like, mixed with 
ſoch things, as have a power of obtunding and incraflating 
the acrid and thin ſulphurous ſaline humours ; ſuch are the 
the abſorbent powders of oiſter ſhells, crab's claws, and the 
ke. Theſe ſhould be firſt ſated with lemon juice, and then 
mined with a little nitre, and with the beforementioned falts, 
they make an excellent medicine, Theſe may be given, every 
three, four, or ſix hours, as the urgency of ſymptoms re- 
ire, and a draught of the decoction before prelcribed, given 
Leer them. Emulſions F ſweet —_— and the cooling 
alſo very proper between whi : 
on — by bach the phyſician is to aſſiſt nature in her 
following buſineſs of excretion, are the gentle diaphoretics, 
among which, the diaphoretic antimony, when truly prepared, 
holds a very high place. The alexepharmics, which have alſo a 
diuretic virtue, ſuch as the mixtura ſimplex, when faithfully 
prepared and lightly camphorated, are very proper ; and the 
bowels are in the mean time to be kept open by emollient gly- 
ſters, Theſe things are proper in all fevers, but in ſome alſo vo- 
mits, gently laxative medicines and bleeding, are extremely pro- 
per: thoſe however are not to be admitted at random in all kinds. 
All violent medicines are to be dreaded in fevers, for nature 
uſually attempts to do her office placidly and quietly in theſe 
caſes, and ſuch medicines violently diſturb her motions, and of- 
ten bring on miſchiefs, which ſhe would have wholly avoided. 
For this reaſon, vomits tho” they are by ſome given indiſcri- 
minately in all fevers, are to be very cautiouſly meddled 
with; and there are in reality only a few fevers in which they 
can be allowed to be proper: for in acute legitimate fevers, 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe never lies in the prime vie, and the 
violent emotions in vomiting, not only dreadfully diſturb the 
ſtomach and bowels, but occaſion a fullneſs of the veſſels about 
the head and neck, with various diſorders of the head in par- 
ticular, In bilious fevers the cauſe is indeed evidently in the 
rimæ viz, but even in theſe, it is not ſo diſpoſed as to be fo 
ely thrown up by vomit, nor can the inflammatory ſtate of 
the patient, at that time properly bear ſuch a violent ſhock. 
In intermittents, vomits are never proper unleſs in tertians, 
for the cauſe in the other does not lie in the prime viz ; and 
even in tertians it may be difpoſed to evacuation by gentler 
means, and without the violent tumult that a vomit occaſions 
in the body, Acrid purges alſo are in general to be avoided in 
fevers ; bleeding though abſolutely neceſſary in ſynochal or 
continent fevers, is not adviſeable in many others, and very 
often the opening a vein and taking away too little blood, 1s 
the occaſion of congeſtions of blood in the head, whence 
ariſe deliriums and other dreadful ſymptoms, The giving the 
hot ſudorific medicines before the proper time, greatly diſ- 
turbs nature, and brings on many ill conſequences, Funker's 
Conſp. Med. p. 261. 
In all fevers the drinking plentifully of warm weak liquors, is 
attended with many good conſequences ; the patient is always 
refreſhed by it, the febrile heat is mitigated, and reſt is promoted, 
and the proper and neceſſary ſweats forwarded. The ſymp- 
toms of fevers are never to be ſo regarded as to prevent the 
due attention to the principal point, nor is the phyſician to 
be alarmed at them. ant of appetite and thirſt with long 
watchings, are not to be attacked with particular medicines, 
but looked on as mere ſymptoms, that will hereafter go off 
of themſelves ; and inquietude of mind ſhould have no other 
medicine, than ſerious advice of the harm it will do. Sud- 
den cooling of the body in all fevers, is a very dangerous 
thing. The patient is to be adviſed to ſwallow his liquids 
pr not haſtily, Volatile ſalts have been with many of a 
"g time in great uſe in fevers, but they are uſually attend- 
with bad conſ.quences afterwards, many perſons having 
been thrown into cedematous ſwelling of the legs and feet, 
_—_ ſome into an abſolute aſcites, only by the ule of theſe in 
J. 
_ in general are by many very much dreaded in fevers, 
t there is no real ground for this; on the contrary, in ſan- 
dulneous fevers during the time of the violent heat, and im- 
2 thirſt, they are found of the greateſt uſe and bene- 
t. Pirit of vitriol or of ſulpur, lemon-juice, with that of 
'berries, are all found very beneficial ; only-in caſes where 
is a cough, the vitriolic acid is to be avoided, becauſe it 
wic , irritates that ſymptom, and lemon Juice ſweetened 
dies _ alone, is to be given. The uſe of aſtringent me- 
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too common, yet is extremely improper in all | 


fevers ; for in all theſe caſes, the ſecretions and excretions all 
require to find the ways open; but theſe are all obſtructed b 
aſtringents, and violent ſymptoms are brought on by 
means, and often death. But in ſtubborn intermittents, where 
the peccant matter is diſcharged, and yet theſe ſymptoms re- 
main merely from their having become habitual ; theſe aſ- 
tringents may be allowed of, and are indeed not only ſafe, but 
of the greateſt uſe. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 263. 

Nitre is an admirable medicine in fevers in general ; it agrees 
with all temperaments, but principally with the hotz when 
taken in ſolution with warm and weak liquors it always gent- 
ly opens the bowels, and when given in powders, it more 
than all other things obtunds the acrimony ot the humours, 
In feveriſh diſorders accompanied with hzmorrhages, the ar- 
nica vera, has been recommended. See ARNICA vera. 


Benign catarrhal Fever, in medicine, the name given by au- 


thors to a Yue extremely different from the malignant one of 
the ſame denomination, which is alſo called by way of diſtinc- 
tion petechialis. This is the diſcaſe deſcribed in the writings of 
the antients, under the name of febris quotidiana continua. 
It is properly a continual ſymptomatic fever, in which na- 
ture is labouring of herſelf to correct the vitiated lymph, 
whether its faults be in quality, or only in motion. This is 
done by increaſing the ſecretory and excretory motions beyond 
their natural ſtandard, but yet not to any great violence. 
The difference between this and the malignant kind, though 
ſo very great, as to make them appear wholly different 
ſpecies, yet it is only in degree. Zunker's Conſp. Med. 
. 3. 

Signs of it. This fever always attacks people in an evening: 
and is principally frequent in the ſpring and autumnal ſeaſons, 
A gravedo and coryza either preſage it, or are immediately 
Joined with: it, aud the patient is afflicted with a hoarſeneſs, 
and difficulty of ſwallowing, he feels alſo a kind of inflam- 
mation, or as it were a St. Anthony's fire within his throat, 
and a weight in the breaſt; and is attended through the whole 
courſe of the diſeaſe with a violent cough, which brings up 
nothing, and with a remarkable univerſal languor of the body. 
Pains in the back attended with ſhiverings, frequently alſo at- 
tend the firſt attacks of this fever, and continue halt an hour, 
ſometimes an hour ; theſe are ſucceeded immediately by a 
heat, but that not violent, and this brings on a ſenſe of ſtrait- 
neſs over the breaſt, a difficulty of breathing, and in ſome 
people, a continual reaching to vomit, This heat endures 
fewer or more hours, according to the degree of the plethora. 
The pulſe is frequent and quick, the appetite is weak, the 
ſtrength fails, and the ſleep becomes unquiet and diſturbed, 
the head rather feels weak than painful, and ſometimes vo- 
mitings, often diarrhæas, ſoon ſucceed theſe complaints. Sweats 
are frequent and copious, and the urine, which is of an oran 
colour, as it is in all inflammatory fevers, has this liar 
in this caſe, that it depoſits a bluiſh white skin, beſide the 
roſe coloured ſediment. 

Perſons ſubjef to it. Theſe are principally thoſe of a ſanguine 


or phelegmatic habit, and ſuch as have a very faulty ſerum ; 


ſuch as are obliged by their uſual occupations to expoſe their 
head and neck much to the cold ; thoſe who have had the 


itch, or any other violent cutaneous eruption ſtruck in upon 


them; and thoſe who are watchful long in the night, and 
drink too much wine. 


Cauſes of it. Theſe are frequently violent and ſudden cooling of 


the body, as when hot with exerciſe, by drinking large 
draughts of cold liquors ; the acrid matter uſed to be thrown 


| off by a coryza, driven back; and all things which any way 


impede natural and healthful perſpiration. bd 
Prognoſtics in it. The . catarrhal fever often goes off very 
happily without the aſſiſtance of medicines, only by obſery- 


ing a good regimen; but notwithſtanding this natural mild- 


neſs, it often becomes dangerous to particular conſtitutions, 
and by means of improper treatment; but the more it recedes 
from its natural mildneſs, and the more intenſe the heat is, 
the greater fear there is of ſome of the viſcera being injured. 


The happieſt event of it is, by a daily reſolution and ſucceſ- 


ſive diſſipation of the morbific matter. | | 
Method of treatment. The fault of the lymph in this diſeaſe 
uſually conſiſting in its viſcous and mucous texture, this is to 
be relived by alexipharmics, and the like medicines. The 
roots of elecampane, pimpernel, and vincetoxicum are famous 
for doing great ſervice in theſe caſes; and to theſe may 


properly be added, the ſaline digeſtives ; ſuch as nitre 4 pr 


tartarum vitriolatum. The mixtura ſunplex is alſo to be giv- 
en in. doſes of twenty-five drops, twice or oftener in a day. 
The cough is to be moderated by liquorice, emulſions of ſ 
almonds, oil of almonds and barley-water, water-gruel or 


like. The bowels are alſo to be — kept open by a laxa- - 


tive diet, a frequent drinking of and emollient liquors, 
r | ems 
Malignant Catarrhal Fever, in medicine, the name of a fever 


extremely different from the ſimple catarrhol fever, and great- 
ly more. dangerous. This is allo called by ſome the petechial 
catarrhal fever. It is a diſeaſe in which nature is vour- 
ing, by increaſing the ſecretory _ excretory motions, to 

11 elimi- 
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Uiminate the catarchal, acrid and aRive matter, This in un- 
queſtionably the ſame ſpecies of fever with the ſimple one of 
this name, but extremely different in degree, and is often 
even epidemical, This is called by ſome the febris Hun- 
garica, and febris caftrenſic, or camp fever : but the latter ap- 
pellation is uſed to exprebs it in its very worſt ſtate, and when 
attended with its moſt terrible ſymptoms. The petechize or 
ſpots in this fever are to be carefully di trom thoſe 
in the common ſcorbutic caſes, Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 317. 
nes of it, Theſe are the ſame with thoſe of the ſimple ca- 
fever ; but with this only difference, that in this caſe 
there are alſo violent-enxieties of the mind, a ſudden reſolu- 
tion of the ſtrength, a continual difficulty of breathing, and a 
loathing of all kinds of food, This laſt ſymptom uſually con- 
tinues till the eleventh day. The paticnts are alſo ſubjeR to 
frequent faintings, and are uſually delirious, and complain of 
very ſharp pains in the back, and at the joints. After theſe 
the petechiæ uſually appear; theſe are little red 

on the breaſt, &c. reſembling fleabites. When hot me- 
dicines are given, the petechize are enlarged. Aphthæ and 
inſeys are alſo very frequent attendants on this fever 3 and 
Farrhiras ſsdom fail of appearing at ſome ſtage of the diſcaſe, 
and are aſten critical. a | Roa : 
This fever ſeldom attacks the patient with a ſhivering. It is 
very contagious, in the manner of other malignant fevers, and 
Has this peculiar circumſtance, that it is very often complica- 
ted with other diſeaſes, and according to the ſeaſons and other 
accidents frequently appears under their form. In February, 
March and April, it often wears the appearance of a Feen 
in May and June, it often affects the ſymptoms of the chole- 
| Shi; aud at this ſeaſon of the year is often, in the be- 


* 


rica | 
Aua attended with terrible hamorrhages. In July and 


a dyſentery is frequently joined with it; and, in the 
winter months, it generally has a bad cough attending on it. 
perſons of tender babits are much more ſubject to this diſeaſe 
From infection, than thoſe who are of a hardy and robuſt 
But, as it is contagious, it at times ſpares no age, ſex, 
or conſtitution, that come in the way. - . 

Cauſes of it. The moſt frequent cauſes of this diſeaſe are, a 
fermentaceous and putrid exhalation in the air, and the con- 
tagion from the bodies and effluvia of the ſick. And in this 
ki cafe 2 natural terror of receiving the infection is often 
ſound to make people more ſubject than ordinary to receive it. 
And to theſe are to be added the eating vitiated and ferment- 
.ing proviſions, and the ſudden cooling of the body when very 
hot with labour or exerciſe, and frequent and violent paſſions 

Suppreſſed. | — 
The ſpots which appear on certain days in this diſeaſe are not 
eſſential to it, though common; and hence the fever is rather 
called by accurate. writers, ſehris petechizans, than petechialis : 
they are a relief to the patient, if they are not violently re- 
alla, or ſome other way improperly treated. When they 
appear earlier than the ſeventh day, they are alſo obſerved to 
be worſe preſages than when they appear on, or aſter it. 
When the ſpots appear in very great numbers, they uſually 
dy back again, and the patient is much endanger'd by it. And 
when they are p a PIR: and = three or four * 
appearance go off again, ve ient better than 
rr t if they are of 
2 livid or black colour, they are a very bad omen; and when 
aſter the eruption the perſon does not find himſelf relieved, 
- the conſequence is often a miliary purple fever. Lighthead- 
e edneſs before the ſeventh day is leſs dangerous than if it does 
not happen till after it. Diarrhæas in all other eruptive ſe- 
vers are a very bad ſymptom, and often preſage the death of 
the patient. But that is not the caſe in this; they ſometimes 
prove critical, and carry off the diſeaſe. But when that is 
not the caſe, they are of no bad effect, and are always better 
_ for the patient than an obſtinate coſtiveneſa. But it is to be 
- obſerved, that though theſe Diarrhazas, when they come na- 
. turally, are of great relief in many caſes, 'and of no harm in 
. athers ; art is not here to be uſed as nature, and no purg- 
ing medicines are by any means to be given to bring on a 
| Aale cure, Gentle evacuations are to be brought on by 
ſuch icines as encourage perſpiration, and promote urine. 
- Abſorbents ſaturated with acids, as crab's eyes fated with 
lemon juice, are of ſervice; and to theſe ſhould be joined a 
{mall quantity of nitre. Cooling emulſions are alſo to be 
given at times, and ſpirit of wine camphorated is to be rub- 
bed on the head to mitigate the violent head-achs. And Stahl 
. greatly recommends, in the caſe of a too violent diarrhea, 
ule of powders made of- purify'd nitre and mountain cry- 
of obſtinate coſtiveneſs, clyſters muſt be in- 
as is, | . -And when there is a 
in the fauces, and difficulty of ſwallow - 


cnauſus. All bilious fevers are properly ſpecies of acute 


A ſevere ſhivering firſt ſeizes the patient, and is foon ſucceed. 


great danger, if not timely undertaken to be cured. But the 
In many fevers nature is able to help herſelf, and ſucctts 


and out of which nature very ſeldom brings the patient fach 
; when unaſſiſted. The happieft turn this ſever can tak, 5 


much bile is thrown up by vomit, and that 


; the diſeaſe is more eligible than a tendency to ſtoo 


# 1.ting 
s. Juice, and frequent draughts of cooling and arts 
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and owe theit origin to diſtemperatures of the bile for, 
when the aliments are in a ſtate of fermentation ;, © de 
| mach and inteſtines N 
cauſus is diſtinguiſhed from the cholerica b; 
fo called, by its being ever much more — 2 
and by the excretions which attend it. For in the — 
fever, the vitiated gall and other bilious excretions are alwa 
plentifully voided, fometimes upward, ſometimes — 
and ſometimes both ways. In the cauſus, the matter is more 
uſuall detained in the body, and rarely voided othewi 
than by vomiting, and that uſually only in ſmall quantit 
and in the beginning of the diftemper. 3 
Signs of it. The general ſigns of the cholerica ſezris and cau- 
ſus are a remarkable anxiety, and frequent complaints about 
the breaſt, as of a ſtraitneſs and painful heat, 


a A violent heat 
on the inſide of the mouth, and inſatiable and ; 
thirſt, trembling and convullive motions of the — 


violent deliriums. Dryneſs of the mouth and to * 


ten ſo terrible in this diſeaſe, that the skin Bar 4 1 4 


and often the whites of the eyes, ſometimes the whole 
becomes yellowiſh. The peculiar and appropriated — 
of a cholerica febrit, ſtrictly fo called, are an univerſal lan- 
guor and debility of the limbs. 4 


ed by a very violent heat, and raging pain in the head; 
after the two firſt days, there ukcally — very terrible 155 ö 
ings and reachings to vomit. The matter brought up at the 
times is cauſtic, acrid, and bilious, and inflames and even ul 
cerates the fauces ; and, if voided upon a- ſtone floor, effer- 
, veſces violently. If this vomiting abates, there immediately 
comes on a diarrhea attended with a teneſmus, occaſioned by 
the irritation of this ſharp matter in the rectum. Fainting 
alſo are very frequent in this diſeaſe, eſpecially where the v- 
mitings do not bring up a ſufficient quantity of the offending 
matter. The peculiar and appropriated ſigns of the cauſis, 
ſtrictiy ſo called, are theſe: a violent and infatiable thirl, 
greater than that in any other fever. The bowels are always 
bound, and it is but very ſeldom that there is any tendency to 
vomit. The urine is reddiſh and turbid, and after ſtanding 
ſome time depoſits a red ſediment. Often there is a ſenſibe 
pain and ſoreneſs in the præcordia, ſo that the patient cannot 
bear the leaſt touch upon the breaſt ; and uſually, in the courſe 
of the diſeaſe, there are faintings and violent convulſions, 
Perfons moſt ſulject to this diſeaſe are ſuch as eat largely, and 
drink heavy and imperſectly fermented liquors after it. The 
cholerica febris, properly fo called, is moſt frequent with tho 


of a cholerico-ſanguineous habit, and fuch as feed on high fe- 


ſon'd meats, and drink abundance of wine or other ſtrong l- 
quors ; and is often brought on ſuch perſons by their falling into 
violent paſſions after a full meal. The cauſus peculiarly it- 
tacks the people of melancholic habits, who are much incl 
ned to paſſion, but ſuppreſs it, and who are naturally coſtie. 

unker's Conſp. Med. p. 273. 


rogneftics in it. "The imple choleric fever is attended with 


cauſus'is yet more fatal than it, and from as old time as Hip 
pocrates's days has been accounted among the febres luliſ. 
r&, or fevers that very frequently kill the patient. 


beſt of all when left alone. But theſe are of that number of 
diſtempers in which the aſſiſtance of art is abſolutely neceſſa!) 


the copious diſcharge of the peccant matter by vomit; ® 
| when it goes downward, the febrile heat always increaſes, 
the ſymptoms in general uſually grow worſe. Whe! the 
reachings are violent, and the matter brought up is but ſoul 
in quantity, then the patient is uſually ſubjected to pain 
hiccoughs and dangerous ſyncopes and convulſions. 
not very 
colour'd, and there is no diarrhea, there is then little cane; 
from the diſeaſe ; and, in general, coſtiveneſs in 4 _ 
more violent the delirium is in theſe diſeaſes, and the "rf 
continued, always the ter is the danger to the pare 
And if the pains and burning heat ſuddenly ceaſe, and 4 
vering and dejection of the ſpirits ſucceed, there is no 90% 
a gangrene being coming on within, Funler's Conlp. 


P. 277. 
Mecbed of Cure. The cure of theſe diſcaſes cant nf 
mitigating the violent ſha of the humour, nod po. 
ting its evacuation, | „in abating 144 an 
heat brought on by it. The utmoſt endeavours abe u. 1 
made to correct and alter the morbific matter. To 
poſe, the ſeveral preparations of nitre, with the 
| and mucilaginous ptyſans, with ſmall 


- quors, are to be given moderately warm. 1. 
be too violent, clyſters of broth muſt be in 


rhubarb. To the ſebrile heat and emotion of the 
„ wh. may be given with great ſuccels ; 
aul there is often a ſenſible good eftc® from the application of 
wetted in camphorated ſpirit of wine, to the pit of the 
ys After the morbific matter 1s evacuated, the reach- 
ings to vomit may be allayed by gentle opiates. All hot _ 
dicines the bilious fevers into inflammatory ones, 
common ſudorifics drive the morbific matter into the blood, 
and uſually bring on almoſt immediate diſcolourings of the 
«kin, like thoſe of 222 Bleeding, though performed 
ever ſo early in the diſeaſe, ſeldom does any good, except on- 
in remarkable plethoric habits. 
FeveRs. See INFLAMMAMORY, 
„ FeyzR, See HECTIC. 
— ab FasyszR, In intermitting fevers, it ſeems from Dr. 
:ſh's experiments, that the craſſamentum of the blood 
is not ſo viſcid and tenacious, neither is the ſerum fo bilious, 
Gline and acrid, as in acute continual fevers, The red glo- 
bules abound more, and the cruor is more viſcid and tough in 
quotidians than - oy in tertians, than in quartans. 
. Theor. & Pra yl. p. 229. 
= "al bath has been preſcribed with ſucceſs, as a ſtrength- 
ner to thoſe who were recovering from obſtinate intermitting 
fevers, to prevent a return of the diſeaſe, See Dr. Huxham's 
Obl. de Aere & Morb. Epid. : 
Milary or purple FEVER, purpurea febris. See PURPUREA 
ebris. 
plate Fever, See malignant catarrhal FRV ER. 
Scarlatina FEBRIS. See SCARLATINA febres, 
idian FEVER. See the article QUoTIDIAN. 
FevsR, lenta ſebris, in medicine, a term uſed to expreſs 
an increaſed motion in the blood, by which nature is endea- 
youring to retrieve herſelf from the congeſtion or ſtaſis of the 
blood in ſome of the principal viſcera, and preſerve the part 
from the danger that threatens it from ſuch a ſtaſis. | 
The febris la properly and diſtinctiy fo called, differs from 
the heQic fever in its origin; . for it is generally produ- 
ced by the degeneration of diary — ſynochæ, or quotidi- 
ans improperly treated, and . common intermittents vio- 
lently and injudicioull} ſuppreſſed by aftringents; but the hectic 
fever is connected with the terrible accidents of vomice, em- 
pyemas and apoſtematous inflammations of the viſcera. Nor 
do they differ leſs in the continent cauſe ; for in the flow fever 
there is not yet any actual hurt in the viſcera, but only a ten- 
dency toward it, and ſuch a diſpoſition as may naturally bring 
it on; but in the heQic there is always either an obſtinate 
ſchirrus or an apoſtem, or a ſimple or fiſtulous ulcer. Funkey's 
Conſp. Med. 


ly 


cauſes; for in the febris lama they are all mild, and in the 
bectic, all terrible and violent. T he febris lznta never is ſo 
violent a diſeaſe, as to confine the patient long to his bed, and 


the contrary, the hectic ever grows worſe by duration; 
and finally, the febris lenta, in all caſes except where it ariſes 


from the improper uſe of aſtringents in intermittent caſes, is | 


attended with profuſe ſweats z whereas the hectic unleſs when 
urged by medicines of a wrong kind, is a dry heat, and never 
throws out any ſweats till in the laſt In flow - fevers 
of this kind, the ſtools are thin and not frequent, and uſually 
have a mucous matter mixed with them. In the hectic when 
compleat, there uſually come on violent diarrhzas, which 
carry off the patient. The lenta febris is ſubjeR to degenerate 
into other diſeaſes, and frequently returns into the diſtemper 
from which it firſt aroſe; but the hectic is ſubject to no tranſ- 
mutations, And finally, the lenta febris often goes off happi- 
ly of itſelf, nature — her way through the obſtruction, 
and compleating the cure. The hectic is uſually fatal. 

Signs of the febris lenta. Theſe are a preternatural heat often 
fare ſenſible to others, but very troubleſome to the patient; 
a dryneſs of the mouth, and continual thirſt; a loſs of appe- 
lite, and waſting the ſtrength; a dulneſs of the face, 


except for a fluſhing of the cheeks ; a waſting of the fleſh ; | 
violent ſweats in the night; and a redneſs and foulneſs of the | 


urine when firſt made, but afterwards a precipitation of a pale 
red ſediment, and the remainder then is clear above. 


Perſons fubjeB to it. Theſe are principally young men who are 
of a plethoric habit, and who have had 2 or ſyno- 


or ſome other fever of that kind, improperly treated 


With too hot medicines ; and ſuch as in fevers of other kinds | 
Where nature produced copious. ſweats, have ſuppreſſed. them | 


imp 

worn down and exhauſted by violent hazmorrhages. | 
Proguflics in it. This kind of 

intermittent, and in fine returns into its 
tended with v 

ET where 


when it ariſes from an | 


ö 


cnthartics in the intermediate days, 
cure: when it ariſes from an intermittent, no happier means 
can be deviſed for the cure, than the bringing it back to its 


FIARSING, in ichthyo 
uſually grows milder in the continuance, than at firſt ; but on 


| ends oblique, as if made for cutti 


and eſpecially if there be added to them a ſhort cough, and a 
difficulty of reſpiration ; and when there is a ſenſation of a 
weight in the abdomen, and it is painful to lie otherwiſe than 
on one fide or in ſome particular poſture. 

Method of cure. The firſt thing to be done is to attempt the re- 
folving the ſtaſis, as by pimpernel and elecampane roots, by 
the gentle alexipharmics, and by the neutral ſalts, as the tar- 
tarum vitriolatum, and the like. The viſcid foulneſſes left by 


intermittent fevers, are to be carried off by firſt attenuating 


and inciding them by the gums, as ammoniacum, and the 
reſt ; and the tone of the viſcera is to be finally re-eſtabliſhed 


| 2 gentler chalybates and ſtomachics. 


hen the caſe ariſes from an acute fever, powders of tartar 
of vitriol, crabs-eyes, and diaphoretic antimony, with gentle 
will often complete a 


old ſtate of the intermittent again. Etmuller ſays, that the 
volatile alkali's, ſuch as ſpirit of ſal armoniac, have a great 
power this way; and Stahl propoſes to effect it by a habitual 
drinking an infuſion of elecampane, pimpernel, centaury, 
orange-peel and ſenna, with a ſmall quantity of rhubarb and 
black hellebore in wine. 
Finally, when this caſe has been brought on by violent hæ- 
morrhages, the analeptics alone are to be depended upon, with 
teſtaceous powders to abate the ſweats, and the lighter 


tinctures of ſteel to reſtore the loſt tone of the ſolids. Fun- 


ters Conſp. Med. p. 384. 

It is obſerved in the periodical eſſays of Edinburgh, that in 
the flow fevers which prevailed in and near that place, No- 
vember 1731, attended with a violerit pain in the head, a 
imall quick pulſe, deliriums and watchfulneſs ; ſeveral of the 
elder fort died; but of the younger, many voided worms and 
recovered. See Med, Ef. Abridg. vol. 1. p. 66. 


FEVERFEW, in botany, See MaTRICARIA. 
FEVILLEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, call- 


ed by Plumier nhandiroba; the characters of which are 
theſe. It produces male and female flowers diſtin on the 


; fame plant; in the male flower the perianthium is campanu- 


lated, it is compoſed of one leaf, and is round at the bottom, 


| but expanded at the mouth, where it is divided into five ſeg- 


ments. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the rotated 
kind. It is lightly divided into five ſegments at the edge; theſe 


are convex and rounded, and the umbilicus is covered with a 


double ftar. The ſtamina are three filaments, In the female 


flowers the cup is the fame as in the male, the flower itſelf is 
' alſo the ſame, but that the ſtar which cloſes the baſe is com- 


| | Poſed of five cordated leaves. The fruit is a very large fleſhy 
The ſymptoms of theſe diſcaſes differ alſo as much as their | 


berry with a hard bark, and is of an oval obtuſe figure, and 
ſurrounded with the calyx. The ſeeds are flatted and of an 
ordicular form, Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 439. Plamier 27. 
„a name given by the Swedes and 
Danes to the fiſh generally called the draco marinus, and ara- 
neus marinus ; the ſea-dragon, and the ſea-ſpider. It is a 
ſpecies of the trachinus according to Artedi, and is diftinguiſh- 
ed from the others, by its lower jaw being longer than the 
upper, and without beards, 


FIAT, in law, is uſed for a ſhort order or warrant of ſome judge, 


for making out and allowing certain proceſſes. Thus if a cer- 
tiorari be taken out in vacation, and teſted of the precedent 


term, the fiat for it muſt be ſigned by a judge of the court, 


ſome time before the eſſoĩn day of the ſubſequent term, other- 


wiſe it will be irregular. There is no need for the judge to 
ſign the certiorari itſelf, but only where it is wire by ſta- 
tute. 1 Salk. 150. 2 Hawk. P. C. 289. | 


FIATOLA, in zoology, a name given by the Italian fiſhermen 
to the ſtromateus. Willoughby Hiſt, Piſc. p. 156. Sce the 


article STROMATEUS. 


FIBER, the beaver, a remarkable creature of which many 


ſtrange things are recorded by authors. It is uſually about three 
foot long in body, ſometimes conſiderably more, and its weight 
from twenty-five to thirty-five pounds. Its head is broad and 
flatted, its eyes ſmall and black; its ears are ſmall, ſhort and 
round, and hairy on their outſide; and it has two dentes in- 
ciſores, which are very broad and prominent, and have their 
; theſe are of a fine yel- 
lowiſh red on their outer ſurface, but of a fine ivory white 
within ; the neck is ſhort and thick; the fore feet are divided 
each 'into five toes armed with obtuſe claws ; theſe ſerve the 


theſe, and have the toes con- 
nected by a ſtrong tough membrane, in the manher of the feet 
of geeſe, &c. theſe have broad and flat claws like thoſe of the 


below dg. 14 ende, bas 


ren, for we ſometimes meet 

ngles, pri Spa — 
; y Principally towards 

- ſertion, then ſwelling out to its lower part. The outſide is the moſt conſiderable 

gain a little ſendller 3 | at the ſo that it is of a] per pact of it is more or leſs hollowed ; l | 
| round, and _— its direction, becomes almoſt n 8 
dhe lower half. The poſterior fide is more or leb Conve f. 

- ward-the upper part, thence it grows flat, and turning in the 

_ ſame mannet as the former, it becomes nearly internal to- 

| ward the lower part. Tbe inner fide has likewiſe a turn neat 

; bags which contain the caſtor. See CAST OR. its middle, and becomes anterior from thence downwarg 
che beaver now wild with us in England, but | and this turn is marked by an oblique line, which runs dow? 

there is great room to believe, that it once was ſo, from what den this ſide, from behind, forwards, and divides it into two 

. eur own authors have ſaid of it. Sam en Theſe fides ſerve partly for muſcles to lie upon, and partly for 
FIBRARLE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a; claſs. of foſſil | their inſertions. The internal angle of the fibula anſwers to 


bodies, the greateſt part of which have been very improperly | the external poſterior angle of the tibia, and both ſerve for the 
| inſertion of the interoſſeous ligament of the leg; the other 


called by the writers of foffils, fibroſe talcs, they being of a re 5 
_ 1 two angles are / more or leſs acute, eſpecially the anterior, 
| which is ſometimes like. a kind of criſta, and terminates be. 
low in a ſmall. triangular ſurface. ae | 
The internal ſtructure of the ' fibula, ' though a ſmall 
bone, is like that of the other long bones; it is articu ted by 
its upper 8 with the inferior ſurface of the external 
condyle. of the tibia ; this articulation is an arthrodia, with a 
very ſmall degree of motion. The inferior extremity is arti- 
culated by its * tly with the lateral depreſ- 
ſion in the baſis of the tibia, and partly with the firſt bone of 
the foot,. completing the ginglymus between the leg and that 
bone. Hinflow's Anatomy, p. 95. an: 8 
artilaget tbe F1BULA. The has two cartilages, one 
lying on the upper extremity of that bone, for its articulation 
with the ſmall cartilaginous ſurface in the head of the tibia ; 


"Go fire with ſteel, rr ſoluble in acid 
rua. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 88. | | 


* 


ile nor elaſtic, and readily calcining in the fire. Theſe ate] the other cartilage covers the inſide of the inferior extremity, 
the bodies which have been called the fibroſe talcs.  - I or the outer ankle, near the point of which poſteriorly, there 
The ſecond order is of thoſe which are compoſed of filaments | is a ſuperficial cartilaginous incruſtation for the paſſage of the 


£% 


- horrizontally in the maſſes, and are flexile and elaſtic 


| tendons of the muſculi peronzzi, The cartilage at the upper 


in ſome not calcining in the fire. The firſt genus | - extremity ſeems thicker, than that at the lower. Winſlow's 
..of the-firſt order, is of thoſe fibroſe bodies which-are.not ela-] Anatomy, p. 128. ets ©) 
; ic, are compoſed of ſtrait and continuous filaments call- | Zizatnents of the FiBUL A. This bone is joined to the tibia by nine 
ed tricheriz.. The ſecond is of. thoſe which are not elaſtic, | ligaments, four at each end, and one in the middle, called the 
and are compoſed of ſhort and abrupt filaments, the Jachni- |  . interofleous ligament. The four at the upper extremity are 
des. The firſt genus of the ſecond order is of thoſe fibroſe bo- | ſhort, very ſtrong, more or leſs oblique and compound; two 
dies which are flexile and elaſtic, and are compoſed of ſtrait of them are anterior and two poſterior, and they lie on each 


4 


continous filaments, as the asbeſti. The ſecond is of thoſe 
_ fibroſe bodies which are flexile and elaſtic, and are compoſed 
of ſhort and abrupt filaments,. the amianthi. nt Þ 

FIBROSE roots, thoſe which conſiſt wholly of ſmall fibres, ſuch 
as the roots of the meadow-graſs, pin 


* 
* 


it is called 
 horizantal; 
very thin, : 
ple when divided, or when it ſends off 
; when its ſurface is covered with extremely ſhort and fine 
fibres, bai * See Roor. 1 ; 
. echinodermata, which have their mouth in the middle of the 
baſe, and the aperture of the 


ſmaller roots, branch - 


1 05 
; 


ks of which are quite loſt in a more adyan- 


| and ſeveral other 
_ ' flowers. When a fibroſe root penetrates ſtrait into the ground, | 
cular ; when it creeps under the ſurface, | 
when ſomewhat thick, it is called y; when | 
capillary when it runs all the 1 im- 


a name given to a claſs of the | 
anus on one edge. Theſe are | 


the bones, and partly an epiphyſis in | 


other; the ſuperior ligaments ſurrounding the articulation mote 
cloſely then the inferior, which have a ſmall void ſpace, and 
are weaker than the former; they are all faſtned to the cap- 
ſular ligament, which runs in between them and the articula- 
tion, and they are inſerted round the edges of the cartilaginous 
ſurfaces in each bone. l at ths owt ys ©, tony 
The ligaments of the lower extremity of the. fibula which 
runs — tibia, and forms the outer ankle, are much 
ſtronger, thicker, more complex, broader, longer, and more 
oblique, than thoſe of the ſuperior = ; and are like 
thoſe diſpoſed, two before, and two behind. They are fixed to 
| the anterior and poſterior edge of the lateral depreſſion at the 
inſetior extremity of the tibia, and from thence they run 
down on the lower end of the fibula. ' © | 
The two inferior ligaments. are and they are fixed 
anteriorly and poſteriorly at the lower end of the outer ankle; 
the two ſuperior are fixed more cloſely, and nearer each other, 
| but there is ſtill a ſmall ſpace between them, which is filled 
With fat. As the two bones touch each other only by the up- 
per part of the cartilaginous ſurface of the outer ankle, and 
the ſmall cartilaginous border in the lower edge of the dep! 
| between them is filled by 
of the bones, 
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5 dent for the eonneRioti of the bones of 
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' ekward, and one forward. abus Anat. p. 190. 
pback FiBULA.. Sometimes. the fibula is ſeparated by 
Var (provoke ſrom the , thigh bone, and is then diſtort · 
I either upwards or downwards : this generally happens, 
when. the foot has been luxated outwards, Whenever this 
the bone is to be firft reſtored to its natural place, and 
— bounil up, and left to the aſſiſtance of nature and 
reſt, till it be grown firm again to the tibia and leg. The 
in this and che like caſes, muſt be always ſtrictly cau- 
to uſe or any ſtreſs upon the diſordered leg too 
| of which. may be worſe than the firſt 


C 


ferent plants; underſtanding by it, the opuntia or In- 


diam ſig, as 4 i vidgarly called and ſome, as Herman and o- 


then, maki it the nathe of the muſa'or plantain tree. Ferm. 
G. Hort. L. Bogi .. 


_w_—_— Nen | - | 
FICUS, the f tree, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 
characters 


of which are theſe. The flower is produced with- 
in the body of the fruit, and is compoſed of a number of ſta- 
mina, proceeding from a ſort of | the 
turbinated figure," though ſometimes alſo round or oval, and is 


fleſhy, ſoft, and placed cloſe upon the branches, with either | 


Mr. Tournefort are theſe. 21.3541 7 yo UID bits 49 
1. The cultivated fig, with fruit early ripe, of a greeniſh'cv- 
lour on the outſide, and red within. 2. The cultivated 
with a roundiſh early ripe fruit, whitiſh and ſtriated on 
outſide, and roſe coloured within. 3. The cultivated M with 
an oblong white and very ſweet fruit, called by many the ut- 
tata fg. 4. The cultivated ſ with a round; white and very 
feet fruit. 5. The cultivated ſ with an early ripe and ſoon 
periſhing white fruit. 6. The cultivated fig” with a ſtall 
white, late ripe fruit, of a ſweet taſte, and a torn kind, look - 
ing of a pale red within; this is called by ſome the Marſeilles 
7. The cultivated ſ with an extremely white 
round fruit. 8. The ——_— fe — 7 os wy ſtand- 
ing on a lo cle. . The cultivated ſ with fruit yellow- 
th on — eee The in 
with fruit yello both on the outſide and within, II. The 
cultivated fig with a ſmall fruit, brown on the outſide, and 
red within. 12. The cultivated g with a great oblong vio- 
let coloured fruit, with a broken skin. 13. The cultivated 
fy with a long ſhaped violet couloured fruit, red within. 14. 
The cultivated q with a> blackiſh red fruit, covered with a 
bluiſh duſt. 15. The cultivated g with a round blackiſh red 
fruit, purple within, and covered with a firm tough skin. 16. 


The late ripening fey with a long and large fruit, black with- 
out; nd U h, ee dt" with « large | 


and long fruit, black on the outſide, and purple within. 
The dwarf fig. 7% The wild f. 20. The wild fe; with 
2 all round whitiſh fruit. 21. Tbe wild fg, with a ſmall 
oblang bluiſh black fruit. 22. The wild mulberry leaved 
Portugal g. 23. The Goa fig4 or Eaſt Indian fig, © with 
blaues like the quince-tree. © 24. The cheſnut leaved Ameri- 
can fig, with a round ſpotted fruit. 25. The great American 
fx with roundiſh citron like leaves and umbilicated fruit. 26. 
The American fly 
green fruit. 27. 
K kaves of 26 
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FIELD (Cyel.) = In order to find the contents of 4 feli, it ig 
moſt convenient to meaſure the lines by chains j that of 22 
yards for computing the Engliſh atresz and that of 24 Scotch 

_ ells for the acres in Scotland. The chain is divided into 100 
links, and the ſquare of the chain is 10000 ſquare links; teri 
ſquares of the chain, or 100000 ſquare links, give an acre: 

— Therefore, if the area be expreſſed by ſquare links, divide b 
T00000, or cut off five decimal Places, and the quotient ſhall 
give the area in acres and decimals of an acte. Write the en- 
tire acres apart, but multiply the decimals of an acre by 44 
and the product will give the remalndęr of the area in roods and 

_ decimals of a rood. Let the entire rods be noted apart, after 


|  theacres, then multiply the decimals of a rood by 40, and the 


uct will give the remainder of the area in falls or poles: 

t the entire falls ot poles be then writ after the roods, and 
multiply the decimals of a fall by 36, if the area is required in 
the meaſures of Scotland, or by 30 + if in thoſe of England; 
and the product will give the remainder of the area in ſquare 
ells in the former 'caſe, but in ſquare yards in the latter. 


ile wo Ik in the former caſe you would reduce the decimals of the 
called the-tannevarola, - lefſer:reed ſparrow, Ray's | 
| | durtd to ſquare feet, by multiplying them by 9. Treat. Pract. 


ſquare ell to ſquare feet, multiply them by. 9.50694 j but in 
the latter caſe the decimals of the Engliſh ſquare yard are re- 


FreLD-al, or FiLCTALE, in dur antient cuſtoms, a kind of 
3 in the field, by bailiffs of hundreds; for which they 
gathered money of the inhabitants of the hundred to Which 
they belonged. But this cuſtom has been long ſince prohibited. 
Brack. ap. Coke, 4 Inſt. 9705 | 
FietD-book, in ſurveying, a book uſed for ſetting down angles, 
diſtances, and other things temarkable in taking ſurveys. 
The pages of the field-boo# may be conveniently divided into 
five columns. In the middle column the angles at the ſeveral 
| ations taken by the theodolite are to be entred, with the diſ- 
tances from the ſtations. © The diſtances taken by the off-ſet- 
ſtaff, on either ſide of the ſtation line, are to be entred into 
the columns on either ſide of the middle column, according to 
their poſition with reſpect to that line. The names or * 
raters of the objects, with proper remarks, may be entet'd in 
the columns on either ſide of theſe laſt mentioned. Treat. 
Pract. Geom. p. 74. Det: 
FIELDFARE, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a bird of the 
thruſh kind, called by authors turdus pilaris, It is larger than 


the common thruſh, and is of a bluiſh grey colour on the 


neck; the head is ſpotted with black, and the ſhoulders and 
back are of a yellowiſh brown, variegated with black; the 
the throat is variegated with black and yellow, the lower 
part of 'the belly is white and but a little ſpotted ; and on each 
fide of the neck, and near each eye it has a large black ſpots 
thoſe on the neck are on its lower part near the inſertions 
the wings; its wing feathers are variegated with black, white, 
and a yellowiſh brown, and the tail is of a bluiſh black, with 
ſome variegations of black and white. | 
It is a bird of paſſage, and viſits us in England toward the end of 
autumn in vaſt flocks, and leave us in ſpring ; it is not 1 
ktiown where they breed. They feed on berries, particularly thoſe 
of che holly, and are a well taſted bird. Ray's Ornith. 5 "fo 
This bird is eaſily taken with water-bird-lime in the following 


munter; take out à gun and kill two or three fieldfares with 


it; by that time the gun has been diſcharged two or three 
times, the reſt of theſe birds will be fo ſhy, that there will be 

no coming near them; then tie one or two of thoſe that were 
"ſhot, to the upper branches of ſome buſhy tree, in ſuch manner, 
that they may ſeem alive and fitting there. Then prepare 
two or three hundred twigs, covering them well with the 
Water · bird-lime, made warm for that purpoſe ; take * 1 
birchen bough, and in that place all the twigs; tie this faſt to 
the tree, oſt underneath where the other fieldfares are tied, 
and let this be in a place where they come in a morning to 
_ feed 


feed, for they always uſe one haunt for feeding fo long as th 
s any food left there. By this means the fleldfares will ſettle 
3 flocks, 


two or three 


Err ru, in muſic, Ses DHE 
the } if | of the A h © 
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n s. N 
H NN plantula ſeminals is, 


ntl . To this however, the largeſt 
hoben, for the ſmaller N 
pulled off from the tree before they are ripe. Out of one of 
thele large and ripe figs, a fair ſeed is to be picked, and on 
cutting this carefully, the whole pulpy part may be ſeparated 
from the hard husk, and on examining it, there will be found 
| lodged in it, a very perfect and beautiful little plant conſiſting 
of two leaves, of a part which is to be the root, and an- 


commonly ſuch as are 


Fe 


other Which is to be the ſtalk, and in fine the trunk of the 


| tree, The pulpy matter of this ſeed is covered with a delicate 
thin membrane, and this muſt be carefully taken off before 
the plantule can be ſeen ; after this, all the reſt is only a ſort of 
pith deſtined to give place and nouriſhment to the young 
| \ before it is committed looſe to the carth. ; 
Fics, in antiquity, were uſed in divination, See SYCOMANTIA. 
10, in the manege, is a ſort of wart on the fruſh, and ſome- 
times all over the 82 a horſe, The figs that appear in 
© the fruſh or ſole, make an evacuation of ſtinking malignant 
_ humours, that are very hard to cue. 
Fic. med, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Engliſh 
the creature called by the French after Mr. Reamur, the faux 
puceron, or falſe, puceron, from its very much reſem ipg the 
puceron in external a but being extremely different 


tom it when nearly examined. Theſe inſects are when at their | w 
full growth of the bigneſs of the head of a pin of the largeſt ſize, | 


but are uſually found among them ſeveral that are ſmaller, 


gor to. ſuch as are ſcarce. perceivable. td the naked eye. no 
t plenty on the back, or underſide of | 


They are found in 
the leaves of the fig-tree, but they never are ſeen in cluſters 
like the pucerons; twenty or thirty being the greateſt number 
 vhually found on one leaf, and thele ſcattered in different parts 
- of it. Theſe animals tho of the fame general with 


the pucerons, yet ate of ſo 9 a nature, that they 


are all of them to become at length wing d inſets, none re- 
maining naked, as great part of the pucerons do; and they 
are not in a condition to multiply or bring r this 
ſtate, but muſt paſs thro' their transformation firſt into the fly, 
„Uke that to whole eggs they owed their origin. as 
. The caſes ms the wings are placed in this fate are 
n . 

they extend themſclyes alſo as far as the extremity of the head, 
bo that they give the creature a very f. 


much thicker and broader before than 


other 1 | 

. The body and breaſt of this inſect are green, and the caſes of 
the wings are white and beſet with hairs. This creature has 
two antennæ or horns, which it can exert and ſhew at plea- 
- furs; but they uſually are lodg'd under the furrows of the 
Wings, and are not to be ſeen, unleſs the animal be turned 
belly upwards; the head alſo is bent downwards, and the eyes 


| ſeem directed to look at objects only placed under them. Ru. 


.,. anvzr's Hiſt, Inf. v. 6. p. 8. 


It bas fix legs, and a fine ſmall trunk iſſuing from the extre- 


© mity of the head; this is but ſhort, and is of, a lively green; 


it is terminated by a ſharp point, and has a fine brown fila- 


Went like a hair, which it thruſts out of the body of the trunk | 


at pleaſure, and which ſeems a fort of engine or organ deſtin- 
ed to convey into the body the juices extravaſated by the 
wound and, ſuction of the trunk. The creature ufuath re- 
mains in perſect quietneſs on the leaf on which it is but 
has this peculiarity in its poſition, that it is always found with 
its head reſting upon one of the ribs of the leaf, and its body 
on the plain part; by this means the anterior part of the head 
s raiſed above the ſurface of the plain part of Fe kal, and the 
© creature can by that advantage move his trunk about at plea- 
\ ſure, and fix it into different parts of the leaf, while his body 
z perfectly till all the time. eber 5 
Theſe creatures throw off their skins many times in their 
growth, the furrows marking the places where their wings are, 
And the protuberances. made by their caſes, are always ſeen, 
, however they are examined. When 


ve - 


don 


whual 1 


ſeaſons 


to 


— — Ao 


al of room on the animal; 


— eng | 


; Joaking at the extremity (quare, 3s if cutoff cvenly from ſame | 


they are about to | 


_— 


F 
does rot appear that do 5 | 1 
In the months of 2 _—_— 
ſpecies of a ſour · wi 
hopping, but as its — Bi 


but à little way E 


this it continues to ſeek the jui n 
mie beſore. de ga of the fx. tree 
It continues alſo in the ſame manner to void | vid 
fluid by way of excrements, and this is done e 

or tube, which in its common rung parallel wi pipe 

reſt of the body, and is with the 


in an horri 1 
but wen it is to be uſed in voiding — 3 


| eggs being ſoundl in them; it ſhould ſeem 
yr their eggs are too minute for our inſpection, but that 
8 204 GR animals.  Reaumur's Hiſt. 
. i ns ne ie ns =, 
IG-tree. are, t ſpecies-of thi ivated i 
1 — 1 ſpecies this tree cultivated in 
and Italy, where the fruit is in very iti 

with the nicer palates here; though ſo much out of favour 


N 97 ? 


gation. in England, is che unskilfulnefs.of..the- generatty 


ſtony bottom, with a light ſurface ; the tree will 


oo 


y trees or buildings, and will never ripen their fruit well unleſ 
againſt a good ſouth, ſouth-eaſt or ſouth-weſt wall. They ſhould 
be planted at twenty feet diſtance, and the height for the wall 


they ſtand againſt, is about fourteen feet; the middle ſpaces be- 
the trees, may be planted with vines to fill up the vacant 


; 


muſt 
right ſhoots 
ſhould be ru 
2 
be had 
r | 
cloſe to the wa | 
The old. branches ich is 2 
great oht to be at 
"Taft as the young 
. ones, always cut away- 
n the leading ſhoots, 
fide branches. 
with ſtraw, 
— 
only by a 
2 okay 
900 trees ſucceed 
up againſt chim- 
advantage from 
83 
in i560, 
or. figwert, 401 
Its head is 7 
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FIG 


FIG 


& change, on which it produces à four winged fly, not a FIGURED (Cycl.) — Frou ones, in natural Hiſtory, a 
butterfly. ; | d 863 bra „ name given 2 writers to thoſe foſſil bodies which are 
This beautiful inſect is of the frze of a middling caterpillar; it found in the ſhape of ſhells and other parts of animals. Diſ- 
' is of a fine-pearly white, variegated with a great number off putes among the learned have never run higher on any ſub- 
round and largo ſpots, of a deep blackiſh brown, which run] je, than on the origin of theſe ſtones; ſome have declared 
down its bac in two regular rows, and form two even] them to be all of marine origin at firſt, and that they were 
ſtreaks or lines ; beſide thaſe, there are ſeveral other ſmaller | brought to the places where we find them in this lll ſtate, 
g ſpots of 2 deep black, in ſeveral parts of the body, and from | at the time of the univerſal deluge, and have been ſince alter - 
_ every one of theſe, there grows a Jong black hair. | ed into the nature of ſtones, by long lying in the earth in the 
All theſe dark colours on the pearly ground, make a: very] way of waters impregnated with ſtony particles, which! they 
beautiful. appearance. The creature changes its skin four or | haye depoſited in them, after entering their ſubſtance in their 
five times in the courſe of its life; and in this ſtate, and on pauaſſage through the eatth. 8 | 
che laſt change before its entering on the nymph ſtate, it is ſo } - Others are of opinion, that theſe bodies tho' reſembling ever 


tered, that there would be no diſfinguiſhing it ſor the ſame 

animal, if the change were not made under the eye of the 
" obſerver ; the pearly skin with all its elegant variegations is 
_ thrown off, and the creature; appears of a plain green colour, 


- without | 
— from this iſſues in form of a large 
N murs's iſt, Inſ. v. 9. p. 117. b 1114} 1 91 
Fiowon , in botany. See SCROPHULARIA, | 
FIGHTING+/@ilsy at ſea. See 84 + 111-10 
FIGHTS, in u ſhip, are the waſte. cloths which hang round a- 
bout her in a fight, to hinder the men from being ſcen by the 
a enn ne een 7 f {3441 in itt i; 
Cie Fibu re, is del lor thoſe bulkheads afore'or abaft the ſhip, 
which are put up for men to ſtand ſecure behind, and fire on 
' the enemy, in caſe of ;boarding;::. +: — eres de. 
Ruming Fiohrs, at ſea, . thoſe where: the enemy does not ſtand 


I. 


. 


7; 2 


C1 a 
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- 


he leaſt ſpot or variegation. In this ſtate it eats for | 
at the end of which time, it becomes a nymph 
fly. Reau- | 


| 


<_— 


-_ 2 e 


ſo exactly the ſea fiſhes, yet never were in the ſea at all: but 
that the firſt ſemina of the ſea ſhells, corals, and other ſub- 
ſtances, being carried by the ſea water through the ſubterrane- 
an paſſages into all parts of the earth, even into the higheſt 
mountains, have been there leſt in vaſt numbers, and grow- 
ing there among ſtony matter, have arrived at their true 
bulk and figure, but in à ſtony ſubſtance, Langius in a 
treatiſe expressly written on this ſubject, has accurately on- 
quired into the ſubject, and examined the ſtrength of the ar- 
T —_— on both ſides the queſtion, with great ſagacity and 
candour. | 275 bt U 
Thoſe who argue for the origin of theſe ſoſſil ſhells being from 
the deluge, he obſerves, ' affert; that in the time of that fatal 
cataſtrophe, the ſea ſhells, corals, and other marine bodies, in 
"company with the ſands from its ſhores and bottom, were by 
the: violent agitation of the waters, toſſed out of their natural 
places, and carried far on land, as it was afterwards to be, 


n. 


* 


the battle, but are continually chaſe d.. 
FIGHT WITE,  Fibthwita, in the Saxon times, ſignified a mulct 
for making a quarrel, to the diſturbance ' of the ,peace, — 
| Mul#a ob commiſſam pugnam in nem pact; quæ in ex- 
ercitu regis 10 jolt erat. nt and Jacob in tranſcri- 
bing this paſſage, have inſerted 120 ſols. [Du Cange, Gloſs. 
Lat. in voc, fibtwitd.] + 77 n Wada 
FIGURAL, or FiGURATE - numbers, ſuch as do 


is 1 


«627 <4 Wo 


or may repre- 


. ſent ſome geometrical: figure, in relation to which the . | 
Nc. 
t 


ways conſidered; as triangular, pentagonal, pyra 
numbers. See NuugRR, Cycl.. 
FIGURATIVE Deſcant. See Dxsc Avr, Cy. 
FIGURE (CY —Apparent Fio un in optics. See APPARENT. 
Plan Ficunxks, in ſuch as are 

ang fog ale $orm's ; 
Brimſtene Fux Es. Bu 11s Tw. 
Tiob RES n China ware. There are ſeveral very different 
of making the fgures we ſee on the China ware; and ac- 
cording to the method uſed, they have a very 


# 4% . «+? Pe N \ 
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prepared of ſtones and earths, ' 
and afterwards d 
in the 


6 
Fs 


common way. The common blue is out ſmalt, 
blue a ſtone they call laao; the reddiſh; is calcined 
and the green, a preparation of the ſcuria of "cop- 
heſe will all mix with gum ; water, and Ipread from 
i 2 the only care — —— in regard to them 

| wders very fine. miniature paintings 
* the — are thus done; the veſ- 
all over into the common blue, made into a 
or varniſh with water gives the. whole 
takes a fine-needle 
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coat 
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fittec a 
pricks out h 
White 


painted by 
when dry 
while the 
The 


4 


„ is 


terminated and bound- | 
ways | 


es | 
ipp'd in the rs| 

eſs by Water, | 
ried, and then blended with gum- water to | 


; ſtate, 


, ö 
over, and the figures appear paint- 


where they were ſcattered over the whole ſurface, and toſſed 
into boles and caverns in immenſe quantities together; and in 
other places that the mud and ſand, together with theſe ſhells, 
all were heaped up in immenſe piles, where after the going off 
of the water, they all hardened by degrees and became ſtones 
ol ſeveral kinds: and that the ſhells among them remained in 
the places to which they were brought in this manner, and be- 
ce came petrified together with the earth or mud and ſand, and 
bence they ſay were formed mountains of different ſorts of 
ſtone; as different earths or ſands coneurt d in the formation of 
' their ſeveral parts; and that hence it is, that the ſoſſil ſhells 
are found petrified in them, while the ſcattering them over 
tze ſurface of the yet ſoft earth, into which they -pene- 
trated to different depths: according to their 'own gravity and 
its ſoftneſs, accounts for their being met with in the dif- 
' ferent ſtrata now hard, and the amaſſing of them in ſubterra- 
nean caverns at that time, exiſting together with mud, ſand, 
&c: with which they became afterwards petrified, gives oc- 
caſion to the immenſe heaps of ſhells, which we find in 
ſome: places, with very little ſtony or earthy matter inter ſper- 
ſed among them. Lee {OL 
The ſſyur 


„ 


2 


ed ſtones repreſenting ſhells in mountains, &e. are 
found: in two forms ; the one exhibiting a ſurface much re- 
ſembling the colour and ſubſtance” of the ſhell in its natutal 
and being filled with abſolute ſtony matter of another 
kind and colour within this cruſt, which does not exceed the 

natural thickneſs of the ſhell. The'others only repreſenting 
the ſhape of the ſhell, but all of the ſame ſubſtance, and with- 
out any cruſt, and that ſubſtance 1 different inſtances, 
of very different kinds; ſome of theſe being compoſed of ab- 

ſolute flints, ſome of pure ſpar, ſome of coarſe ſtone, and ſome 
of the matter of the agate, while others are of the ſubſtance of 


Les iis. Ari. te. th. a6 


the common pyritz. The firſt kind ate fu 
ſed of the very ſhelb itſelf 
the nature of ſtone, and 


Or 


| pe- 
not alter or injure that ſorm which the 
Thoſe who aſcribe the origin of theſe foflils to the deluge, 
1. That it is wholly imp. that the figured ſtones ſhou 
be ſorm d in the way ; fince the various meanders in the 
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n face, See PLASTER, - 15 


in a conſo- 


enn 


tones and ſemitones 


” | * * 
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dhe antient muſic, is: uſed ſor the 


„ 11 
wur- 
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boch the grand requiſites s for the 
Hiſt. Lapid. Fi 3 s Mit] 


31 y -1 
ſively, as in other plants and animals; but it is caſily;proved | - 


from their tate, and the ſtate of the bodies in which we find | oval or. Ad 0, 
them, that neither of theſe can poſſibly have been the caſe. | that the foflils, now 
Their growing inſtantaneouſly to their full ſize from a ſmall of ſhelk and 
ſeminium, is neither poſſible from the nature of the place, 1 


_ __a 


of plants zd am- ol d | 
mals, NN L. een ones; and the bufonitee originally called 
| LT 10 460: LAN | | s tongues are refered f 
claſs; being compared wich che teeth of the recs.» 
| and the ark, with which they perfeQly agree ; ale 
"mountains. tho 


that being uſually a hard Rofit, which cannot poſſibly give! nce ſea ſhells, 
1 ey quick an 3 nor natural, 2s all other ani- | - ſuch, at this tin 
8 bodies grow rom their ſeminia to their full] According to t 


” 


which every part of the garth was drowned ; and by what we 
; ooting ſer af the places where they now lie, it ſhould ſeem that the 
they are found: whe - that it aſtetwards ſubluied from the waters in form of a ſoſt 
natural determinate mud, which petrified again when the waters went off. 
in tbei 0 As clear as this proofruppears on the diluvian ſide of the queſ- 
. -and-conjoined ; three don, the nuthor, to:whom' the world is obliged for collect- 
bodſed in one regular one. ; : caſe: inge theſe arguments, is not however influenced by them, 
by or in the of animals ar plants 3 they are always | -: ity favour of it, bat rather approves the other ſyſtem 
perſect, unleſs idents of breaking, as ſtones may be bo- 1 —— — theſe their full 
10 always. always alike, even in the mit es; An great prodf of his integrity as an author; and as the 
it ia evident from a mere inſpection of them, that they | | for this ide of the queſtion now, 

e their ſormatien got to a ſhooting of ſome ſolid body] > proper account of theſe things, The 
ont oſ a;fluid,: but to regular organizations of parts and veſſels. | + or: judging: oth, , See" under the article 
7. If theſe ſtones were forni'd from thei ini ired fr | 5 Hist. Lapi ere 
NT eee them, ; ſome of them | 

muſt be of ing, and othets inewvly ſorm d there; and genus of plants, 
we ſhould be guiſh:tha by thi: different -appear- | flol- 
| ancre-their different age would ive them ; but this-is/by:no | - 
-- means the-caſe, all that we fnd ſeem to be of the fame age, 
and all 
- we find ni © 
an 
9 
tb 
C1} | 
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for foi] 


bod 
of the ſiſh in them and the teeth of ſharks ſo n 
mong us; under the name of gloſſopetree, are ſo far from be- 
I e-totfils, that they ave often only petrified on the ſur- 
face, their internal part being of the very fame bony ſtrudure 
as in the recent test 
The -fituation — — in the earth; is alſo another 
nt — of their having been brought thither in their 
perfect ſtate, as they almoſt always hee inn horizontal 
polition, among the tender kinds particularly, tho not much 
altered. The” echinitæe, which do not lie thus, are u- 
found together in great quantities; as it was natural 
. be, if brought to — they now lie 
by the waters of the deluge; which would naturally roll great 
numbets of the ſame ſort of bodies to the fame place; where- 
as if they were ſormd from ſeminia, they might the more na- 
1 1 ta be found ſingly and diſperſed in all places 
*} * 
large 


zudut neither is this the caſe, ſince there are many 
tracts of land wholly without them. Upon the whole, 
the fat tems plain, chat they are the remains of a deluge, by 


« 
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FI IL. 


OY 


y other ſuch eſfeQs ; and deſcribe it as being of the co- 
of the chryſalite. But neither this nor its virtues can de- 
what tone" they meant. | | 
among the modern Egyptians, villages inhabited by 
natives of the country. - Pecoc#s Egypt. p. 177. 
FILE (Cy) 


* 
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Frs, 'fildcium, in law proceedings, is uſed for 
thread; tings or wire, by which writs and other exhibits in 
nd offices are faſtened or filed, for the more ſafe 


* * 1 : 


Fits leaders, are the men of the fourth rank; the fourth, 
Hand fixth ranks being called the rear half files, as the firſt, 
- ſectnd and third are the front half files. TRY 
FILICULA, _ fern, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the: c ers of which are theſe: the flowers are not 
leaves; and the whole plant reſembles the larger or common 


; 

flicula enumerated by 
ea ans © 
-whi if; 2. ter fern, 
-- owed white maidenhair. 3. The obtuſe 
black maidenhair with obtuſe pihnu- 
 filicula, called the black maiden- 


; rooted Portugal- filic ula 
—_— ſegments. - 9. The Portugal, branched filoula, with 
| The rock licula, with thick ſet 
pinnules. II. The capi 


cous fiheula. ' 1 2. 
, #3. The cup bearing filicula. 1 4. The 
with-pointed jaggs. 
| 16. The ſtone horned | 
atilis corniculata.''/1 7: The ſmalleſt Atrican filicula, with fine- 
ly divided, pinnules, . 18. 8 African filicula, divided 
i fits. 19. The. Virginian filicula, with baſ- 
tard hemlock leaves. 20. The larger -filicula, covered with a 
' filvery powdet; 21. The American filicula, covered with a 
geld coloured powder. 22. The American a 
tuſe pinnules. 23. The ſmall American filcula, with the 2 
peatance ef black maidenbair. 24. The Chineſe filitula, 
vith obtuſe and uſually biſid pinnules. r eee ee 
FILIPENDULA, in , the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. ' The flower is of the roſaceous 
kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals. which are arranged in 
2 circular form, The flower cup is one leaved, but divided in- 
to many points; from: this there ariſes: a piſtil, which finally 
| a roundiſh+ fruit compoſed of ſeeds arranged together 


\O 


„called 


in the ſhape of a little barrel. 
The ſpecies of enumerated” by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe : 1. The common - fi z ſuppoſed by many to be 


_ the molon of Pliny. |. 2. The common 
1602 leaves, 3-The ſmaller fipenduls. 
IX, fern, in botany, the name ot a genus of plants, the 
cha of which are theſe. The leaves. are compoſed of 
other leaves affixed on each fide of their middle rib, and thoſe 
are ſubdivided almoft to their rib, into other pinnulæ, or little 
leaves, The flowers have not been diſcovered, and the ſeeds 
grow in cluſters on the under part of the leaves. To this it is 
o de added, that there is alſo-a peculiar face in the fernt, 
| en fir tight ten the other plants of 
The ſpecies of fern enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe ; 
Wk, great; branched. fern, with obtuſe and not dentated 
92 ves, 


fern, 
fern, with dentated pinnules. g. The ſmall Pyre- 
ern, with 6. The indented, 


LET 


fern. 


| berty-bearing fern, 


th pinnules ſerrated at the ends. 2 
- bogs: © 


I. The 


they ſay it diſpelled fear, gave chearfulneſs, and 


15. The ſmalleſt beautiful] 
fas fax | 


filiculd with ob- 


5 with varie- 2 
Tournefort Init. p. 293. 


FIL 
broad jagged leaved gern, lightiy prickly at the fight. 21 
The broad leaved branched 5 l. black and fn 7 ſtalks. 
28. The broad leaved tiled ern, with leaves like the lonchitis. 
29. The broad leaved dentated forn, with pointed pinnules. 
30. The 'hemlock leaved branched fri, 31. The dentated 
fern, with bifid "oye to the pinnules, 32. The greater yew- 
leaved Arn. 33. The leſſer yew-leaved fern. 33. The ir 
fern, with oak like pinnules. 35. The ſinall hairy fern, wit 
deeply indented pinnules. 36. The great branched hair 
with pinnules dented into round crenæ. 35. The hai 
duſted with yellowiſh powder. 38. The branched golden 
fern, with round crenæ. 39. The duſty firm, with very 
deeply but obtuſely dentated pinnules. 4b. The prickly creep- 
ing fern. 41. The prickly tailed fern. 42. The great fern, 
with broad dentated pinnules. 43. The ſmaller fern, with 
broad dentated pinnules. 44. The with leaves at the 
ale. 45. The branched fern, with roſtrated pinnules. 46. 
The fern with cruſted pinnules. 47. The polypody rooted 
broad Yented fern. 48. The fern with pinnules, ſhaped like 
the lonchitis, not dentated; and duſty at the edges. 49; The 
ſmall broad dentated unbranched fern. © 50. The forked fern 
with long, not dentated pinnules. 51, The branched fern, with 
long, and in part auriculated pinnules, 52. The fern with un- 
dulated pinnules and ſquammoſe pedicles. 53. The greater 
, unbranched fern, with round not dentated pinnules. 54. The 
lefler unbranched fern with round not dentated pinnules. 55. 
The unbranched fern divided into obtuſe pinnules. 56. The 
great adiantum-like tree fern, 57. The ſmall adiantum-like 
tree fer, and 58. The fern with oblong pinnules, ſerrated at 
their tops. Duin. Inſt. p. 137. | 
The root of the nale-fern is greatly recommended by medical 
writers, as a cure for the rickets in children. Some alſo give 
it in powder, againſt worms; and it has the ſame virtues 
againſt the ſtone and gravel, with the reſt of the genus of ca- 
pillary plants, aſcribed to it.  LemeryDiQ. des Droug. See Fern, 
LTER „ or FILTRE (Cycl.) - Beſide the common filtre, which 
is only a piece of ſpungy paper, there is uſed on many occa- 
ſions another made of a skain of cotton or other the like mat- 
ter twiſted together; this is only to be conſidered as a com- 
pound capillary ſiphon ; for the threads or filaments of which 
it conſiſts, lying very near together, make a number of long 
and ſlender vacuities or interſtices, which repreſent ſo man 
capillary ſiphons ; theſe attract, raiſe, and decant off the flui 
in a conſiderable quantity, which is ' ptoportional to their 
number or to the largeneſs of the filtre. - | 
After the ſame manner; it is, without doubt, that the humidi- 
ty of the earth is drawn up into the ſubſtance of the roots of 
vegetables, which we know conſiſts of long and very minute 
| fibres; ſo diſpoſed as to form a great number of tubular inter- 
ſtices ; theſe act in the nature of this ſort of ſilter, and attract 
tze juices and moiſture appointed for the nutriment and in- 
creaſe of the plant. | 
 FILTRUM, in natural biſtory, the name of a ſtone much in uſe 
in the eaſtern parts of the world, and ſometimes with as; for the 
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homer, by ua 220. 
ec a which 


air, and thusto _ 
the foamy intoa hiſſing fermentation, 6 

X, in the iron works, i is one — 

they hammer the ſow iron. In order to ma 

| — they firſt hammet a piece of a 


ot t 
di forge, and by degrees bring it after it has — 

his, Was fo ton [ſquare b ar er Mleom. into what they call an 
WI which is the ſame maſs hammer'd ſmaller in the middle, and 
15 Ta ls be Tay he wh te 
1 » © 2 ery or $ liſh W | 
_ ER f INGART, n the mancgs Gniora bart kicks int th 

| er a 

* OT — ing fe ) FINGERS {Cycl.)-- Benet of the Fine x88. The phalanges of 
RO on fs te In e have, it re- ener tt Gur. Sos won albef cient peke; fie: Gave 
n try, whether it will have all thoſe ſalutary effefts,which | ture, differing only The firſt» phalanges are male 
the people of chat part of the world give it; and this ſeeras not | nearly in the ſame manner with the ſecond of the thumb, 
to.be imagined from. reaſon and analogy. We very well know | only that they are Hatter in proportion on theit concaye fide: 
that water is fr Yi ted with ſaline and ale avg. 


that it alſo frequently diſſolves by this means y and other 
1 it nx could not do. But we alſo know, that 
flalts diſſolved in water, are not to be ſeparated by filtration; 
and it is equally certain, that earthy. ſpar 
that is ſuſpended in water when clear, 
thro the filter with it. ans day ſee 
metals when V 
through the 3 with menſtruums; and if af- 
rents ſomething be added to. the folution to weaken the 
force of the menſtruum, ſo that 1 can no longer ſuſpend ſo 


that the ſolid bodies of 


uch of thoſe hea „ en the liquors become turbid, 
andthe diſuni id pats of the metal will on à ſecond filtra- 
be left in Ie ſeems evident from , this, that 


iber the Engel of the flere, but the Rate in which hetero- 
. —.— . — — 44 p 9 1 
0 or ſeparating from an 

e It 3 in. vain go lay, tht flu of tome cap op 

the carthy and ſparry particles of water, though filtres of 
cannot; ſince we every day ſee in caverns in the earth, t 
the water which oozes t 

_ icicles or ftalac litz, before it falls. to the bottom. Upon. the 

bole, we are happy enough, tg have no occaſion for filtering 
- our ſprings and rivers, afford us waters already | 
pure enough to our hands; and in places where this is not the 
_ caſe, it is always poſſible to . e 
a long time with proper management, is much purer 
211 the art in the world can make. ſuch as has once been. foul. 
Valentini Muſæum Muſzorum, L. 1. C. 2. 
The only inſtance in which a flaring ſtone can be of real 
uſe is, when there is no water to be bad, but that of ſome 
muddy river; in this caſe the mud being a foreign body not 
diſſolved in, but only floating among the water, it will be left 
behind in its paſſing the cloſe ſtructure in the filtte; but this is 
e 
Ephem. Germ. Cent. 3. p. 76. 
FIN." in ichthyology.. . See the article Pix A. 
FINDERS, . with 
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_ . thoſe we now call ſearchers; who are employed for the diſ- 0 


covery of goods imported or exported, without paying cuſ- 

5 wa.” fon 18. Ed. 3. 14 Ric 2. 37 Ric. 2. &. . 

FINE (Cyl) —, Fivz adullanda, kuate. de e eee. 

I quo deminice, in law, 2 wit directed to; the juſtices 
© SiG oulling a 3 75 lande in antient anner to the 
_ prejudice of the lord. Reg. Orig, 45. 

Fink capiendo pra dhe &e; a wrik ying when acperſon up- 
on cony 
" taken iw the king's hands, and his body ia committed to 
priſon, to be remitted. bis impriſanment, and have his lands 
Ap Lo 7 1 4 Org him, on obtaining favour, DATING of 

rig. 142. 

Fins 3 de cs. tentis da nge in capite,. Re. 2 writ di- 
... redted to the; juſtices of the common, pleas to admit of a fine 
for the fale of lan holden PURI | in capite. Reg, Orig, 167. 

Fins non cafiends pro. pulchre pl a! Writ to: IO * 
of courts to take fines. for Reg. O 


9 * r e Pl A wilt lying for: . 


N pay eg on payment eee 
18 * P 
EY Hu al fe e King, Ver 0. 


ing} writes. 
Finz Ke, _ the diſtillery, 
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Sciences for 1 29. 
Superfluous FINGE RS. 9 are chew born vic 
or ſupra num fragers, which are uſually miſhapen and 
miſplaced: ſome of theſe are found to have nails and bones 
like the other ert; atber have ane eue 
mere maſſes of fleſh. d 


Tbeſe ſhould always be ampytated "RO infancy of the-child, 
but if they are many in number, and the: child bot weakly, 
it may be better not to take them all off at one time but to 

ſtay ſome time between each amputation, that one may be 
near well, before another: is taken of. They are to be cut 
off with the ſcalpe], or ſciffarz, and the hæmorrhage ſtopped 
either with dry lint, or with the fame dipped in daun of wine, 
and aſterwards healed as common wee with man 
balſams. He/ter's Surgery, p. 330. 

Carius FiNGERs. The fmgers when cavious or edel by a ſþi- 


* IL. are to be amputated three ways. 1. By a peir of 
ſeiſſars or ſharp edged pinceis. | 2. \ By a chica ſtruck 
3 leaden ae which they are ſeparated at one blow, 


a 8 lay dy Frere the next ſound Joint with a ſcalpel, and 

_ drawing back a part of the skin/to-wrap over the ſtump, thit i 

may heal the-ſooner ; and thisl is the beſt method of all, a'by 
this you are in no fear about any ef of the bor dens 
let. Heifter's b 38. 

Hard anke. When one on e e woes fn the 
fingers. ane broke, the ſurgeon's «buſineſs Is carefully to replace 
What bas been removed, and to roll up . ir er a little way 

With a narrow bandage, and then te bind it firmly to tbe next 

ſound; fager. But it. is much more proper; when * 


waſhed, eee good cure, to take 5 it of 

* 1 a0 
1 . 1g The 1 the err: and thumbs are 
liable ta luxations of each of thelr articuls and that in 


ticulations, 

ſevetal directions; but theſe are actidents not only eaſily i 
covered, but very enſily remedied al; for ths pants: 

ing nat vety robuſt; fat und muſeles thin, ark 
of the artibulatioms allow, the entenſten is very Þ 
- (the. reduction of them into their former - 8 
Tbe deſt method is to endend ſufhciently the fei with of 
hand and to replace the luuatedꝭ bone! at the ſame wi 

ndage. Heift. Sur ep.! 


other, and to retain it ſo by a proper baridag 
FINGITES, OR y me ofthe eee e 


the middle ages to — a V tranſparent | 

. \tiarble uſed by the omans in baking. if 
FINING (Cyl )=<Frittx of wines. The ſua! method. —4 
wines, fo as do render them expeditic 4 Wha 
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* ky ſoulneſs it meets in the way to the bottom; 
ine is extremely rich, ſo that its ſpeciſic gravi- 
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than that of the maſs formed by the ingredients 
f fining and the dregs or lee, this maſs then riſes up- 
and floats at the ſurface of the wine, which will in 
draw off fine, | 


H 


4 


* 


INIT O, 5 
fmta, when tis not perpetual; but when at ſame certain 
m2. for y__ time. 
Canon, Oel. and Suppl. | 
* name of a particular ſpecies of pigeon called 

by Moore the columba.in gyrum fact ens. It is of the ſhape and fize 
of the common pigeon. The crown of its head has ſomething 
- of the reſemblance of a ſnake's head, and it is gravel eyed, and 
"has a tuft of feathers on the hinder part of its crown, which 
"runs down its neck, not unlike a horſes main. It is not fea- 
tber leg d, and is in colour always either a black or blue pied. 


Merts Columb. p. 49. 
; They have their name from 
' the female, which is always by [riſing over hery and making 


"three, or four turns, flapping the wings, and then turning as | 


many times round tae other way. mite | 
Were a gentleman. in the country to ſtock a pigeon! houſe with 
this ſpecies, alone, their antic geſtures would make people be- 
eve be kept an . inchanted caſtle. Some people; diſapprove 
theſe pigeons, , as apt to ſpoil the hens, by making them ſquat 
with theſe antic, geſtures. ' But; this is a groundleſs fear, | 

| „in gardening, the name of a plant which has of 
Alte years been introduced into the Eogliſh gardens, and cul- 
 tivated as a fallad herb. It is a ſpecies of fennel, and is called 


by authors Fenicuum dulce 


| Good ſeeds mult: be firſt procured from Italy, for thoſe of Eng- 
b ripening are very apt to rate. In February 
of theſe ſhauld be ſowed for the 


or light feculencies, that float in | 
thro? the body thereof like a net; carty- . 


their ſingular manner. ob courting | 


The ſweet fennel of the | 


ſome | 
crop, on a light dry ſoil, | | 
— feeds F 


place where they are to 
be leſt in the plantation in each cluſter, and 


two or three times, but a little at a time; over wateri 


for this is no other in reality than the ſpike of embrios grow: 
thicker and larger. To this it is to be added, that the leaves 
gray gs not more than one out of the ſame theca as thoſe 
the pine. | | 
The ſpecies of fr enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe : 
1. The yew-leav'd fir, with the fruit pointing upwards. 2, The 
narrower leaved fir, with the fruit pointing downward. 3. 
The long leaved fir, called by ſome the pinaſter like fir. 4. The 
ſmall Virginian r, with pectinated leayes, and ſmall round- 
iſh fruit. Tourn. Inſt. p. 585. 
The manner of propagating Fr, pines, and other wats of that 
kind from ſeeds is this. The ripe cones of theſe trees are to 
be either expoſed to a gentle heat, or ſoaked for twelve hours 


in warm water; after which the ſeveral cells will open, and 


the ſeeds fall out. 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould never be taken out till the time of ſowing 
them, which is March. - The ground they are to be ſown in, 
muſt be carefully turned ſeveral times to deſtroy the roots;of 
weeds. For a large plantation, this is beſt done by ploughing 
ſeveral times; after this, the earth is to be levelled with a 
ſpade in ſmall ſpots at every fix feet ſquare; in each of which 
ſpots, ten or twelve ſeeds are to be ſown, and covered with 


ſome of the ſame mould broken fine but not ſifted ; then they 
are to be covered with a furze buſh or other ſuch covering; 


and this is to remain for ſome time after the plants are come 
up, but they muſt not be covered too cloſe by it z when this 
covering is taken off, a little looſe earth is to be drawn about 
the ſtems of the plants, and a little furze ſtuck about them, to 
keep off the too great heat of the fun, Uſually from twelve 
ſeeds there are cight plants or thereabout, and theſe may be 
left ſtanding together, till the third year. In March or April 
the third year after ſowing, the plants are to be removed to the 
nd, and planted at eight foot ſquare 
diſtance, or greater, if deſired. Two plants ſhould however 
t care taken 
not to injure the roots of theſe. The others alſo muſt be 
taken up with as much earth about their roots as poſſible. 
When they are ſet in the new plantation, there muſt be ſtakes 
fixt near them to tie them to, that the wind does not blow 
them down, and the roots muſt be covered with litter, and 


| they. muſt have a gentle watering to ſettle the earth to their 


roots. If the weather prove very dry, this may be repeated 
bg kills 
all new ſet trees, and the cutting any of the heads ar branches 
of theſe of the refinous kind is a: very dangerous thing 
The Scotch pine delights in a chalky foil: on the fide of a hill 


_ but will alſo grow in gravel, and in any ground that is not too 


wet. 9 | 


The common fir loves a loamy ſtrong, ſoil, and is a native of 


| 
| 


two'trees leſt in each ſpot of the place where they 


low flat grounds; and moſt of the American firs and pines, 


love a looſe moiſt foil, The ſilver ir, and the manured pine, 


love a dry ſituation, but muſt have-a deeper foil than the 
Scotch pine, and muſt be ſhelter d from the north winds. The 
were fown, 
years, then the leaſt flouriſhing tree 
is to be carefully-remoyed. Miller's Gard. Dic. 


may be leſt together ſeven 


And in a warm ſituation. The manner of ſowing IRDFARE. See FERDFARE., | 
z firſt tn bed very ſmooth, then draw- a ſmall rill | FERDWITE. See FerD» wir, Gal. 52 4% een ' 
along it, and; in this ſcatter. them pretty thin 3 for the plants | FIRE.(Cycl.) — By the general name of fire, men ſeem to un- 


are not to ſtand nearer than ſix inches to one another; 
- Cover this with half an inch of earth, and at che diſtance of 
. fixteen, inches, make another, rill, and ſo on throughout the 
bed. In about a month the plants will come ups — muſt 
be then cleared of weeds, ance ; 
dftance; the, falks. will 


will make 
„4 


l in that manner 
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N n * finally hawes pm 1 which) ve | 
= a ferics of ſcales affixed to a central axis, whic 
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therefore the eye is no ju 


derſtand a certain ſenſation or complex notion of light, heat, 


burning, melting, &c. but this notion ſhould be reſolved, to ſee 
. what 


rts of it are eſſential, what arbitrary. We frequent 
find - effects. of firr produced where no fire is viſible ; — 
the» fingers may be burnt by an iron much leſs than red hot; 
of ſire; nor is the touch, for that 


give us no: ſenſation: of heat below: the natural warmth of the 


body, nor of 
method of rej 


L 


rs of which are chefs - The flower is of the amenta --- 
kind, being compoſed: of a number of ſtamina; this is | - 
a male or barren flower however, the embryos being ſi- | - 
leaves of a ſpike, placed in ſome other part] pet 
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ſtruggling among the ſmall parts of bodies, and tendi 


aeſtenod of 
y | -- admifion- of freſh air, and that dame exiſts only in the fur- 
face of fuel. Show's Lectures, p. 26. 


Fransen, OI and FugL.- 


any ſo great as to deſtroy the organ. If this 
rejection be purſued to the utmoſt, we ſhall per- 
| haps find no criterion of fire, but that of a general motion 
to throw 
form or 
But we have more light into this; by find- 
ing that all bodies are expanded by fire ; that the inflammable 
matter of ſuch is oil: that no fuel will conſume without the 


them-off at the-furface;/ and in this caſe motion is 


5. See the articles Ex- 


'The:chemiſts in all ages have been-uſed to talk of the degrees 
of fire, they uſually' divided them into four ; but very little 


. certainty was to be found on this head, till the way was found 
_ of apply 


| ing the excellent thermometer of Farenheit to mea- 
ſure the progreſs of F On 
this baſis Boerbaave has the chemiſts doctrine of 
different ſtrength, and divided it into fix 
the of fre which our chemiſts 
now force of fire in their 
t, is that whereby nature 


, 
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Tu in the ſevereſt winters cold, we find the moſſes grow- 


ing on the barks of trees, and what is more remarkable, the 
cls grow and 


hr r at ſu 
The fir, juniper, larix, cedar, pine, ſavin, yew, ar- 
7 Aale theit verdure in ſe- 


vere froſts; the like holds true alſo of the corellines, earth 
moſſes, black hellebore, the winter aconite and many other 
ts, 


which will ſhoot, bloſſom, 


te, conceive and 


t; in fine, were we to' riſe 


from the loweſt to'the higheſt pitch of theſe degrees of heat, 


res of fire. 


moſt proper for impregnating oils with any excellent precious 


- fath;/: The application of a ſimilar 


I alcohol with the pureſt ſpirit of ſaffron ; a leſſer heat 
2A Ce 


ſerving to extract this ſpirit from the body, while agreat- | 


er will diſſipate and evaporate it, or at leaſt the more volatile 


und fine parts of it. 


Tho ſevand degret of heat may be commodiouſly taken from 


that which obtains in animals, and which may be ſup- 
poſed to commence at the fortieth degree of the thermometer, 
fourth; within this compaſs, ani- 
may live and ſubſiſt, that is, if their juices, be of any de- 

t within theſe bounds. Some inſets ſeem to have 
heat in their juices, that it is wonderful' to conteive 
can ſubſiſt unhurt, during hard winters; as the 


and end about the ninety 


mak of 
„ 
how their eggs 


e of caterpillars] and the like; but yet they do, and hatch 


75 in the ſucceeding ſpring. 


Fiſhes as well of the ſea as of rivers, live in a watery m uin, f 
which is only thirty-four degrees hot, and conſequently their 


Mood and juices are of the ſame temperature, yet they can 


bear: any heat from thence to the ſixtieth, a 


live in that 


and a ſomewhat farther heat: but fiſhes that have lungs, and 


all breathing animals, conceive a greater degree of heat in their | - 


juices, which when healthy, are found to riſe to ninery-two 
degrees hot ; therefore the limits of this degree are fixed at 


«thirty-three /and ,ninety-four ; within which compaſs all the | 


vital. functions of all animals, the ſermentations of all vegeta- 
- - bles, and the putrefactions of animals and vegetables, as alſo 
their generations, geſtations, incubations, births, nutritions, 


are performed. \ Beerh; Chym. pt. 1. p. 374. 
. This 


degree is uſed by the beſt chym 


int for making | elixirs, 


and volatile alkaline falts, both fimple and oily, alſo tinctures, 


and the digeſtion: of the philoſophic 
be third d 
ninety fourth 


mercury for the ſtone. 
of beat, is that which extends from the 
om the thermometer, to the two hundred 


and twelſth, at which laſt, water uſually boils; in this whole 
degree the water and native ſpirits are ſeparated from all ve- 

getables and animala, and the remainder dtying, becomes du- 
_  rablejand almoſt immutable; + Tbe eſſential oils of plants thus 
become volatile; but the ſalts and oils obtainable from the re- 


ſcarce riſe. within this degree, but ra- 


ther; dry into a thick, band, brittle, inſipid, inodorous mat- 
tet, Which remains unchanged for many years 112 which ap- 


pp the falſchood of that common 


volatile al- 


| opinion, 
line and oily ſalts are generated and ſound in the healthy bo- 


the 
dies of men in this degree of heat. All diſtilled oils are 1 


red, and all the medicated waters of ſimples are diſtilled Fo this 
degtee ; and the ſanguineous and ſerous humours of animals 


parts are deſtroyed and turned into à thick tenacious liquid; 
and 2 all animals deſtro d therein. | 


| grees.on the thermometer, within. which compaſs the diftilla- 

- . ion of all oils, ſaline lixiviums, quickb! 

.  performable ; within this 

_ - and mix together. Oils, /ſa}ts and ſapos, both of ani 

_ tending more or leſs, to.an Alkaline nature; 
mae and burning into. a black coal. 


boiling: water, into ſeiſſile maſſes ; all their ſolid 


The, fourth degrev of beat. caytba taken from 228 to-Goo de- 


ver and oil of vitriol is 
alſo, lead and tin will melt 


acrimonious in 


FIR 


| matters are utterly deſtroyed, and have their natu 
and loſe their powers in this degree of heat; and — 
and al armoniac are ſublimed in the fame. The ffn de 
of heat, is that wherein the other metals melt, and 1 
cominences from 600 degrees, and ends at that heat by __— 
iron is kept in fuſion ; in this degree moſt bodies are deft * 
| glaſs, gold, ſilver, copper and iron remain long unchanged C 
it, all other fixed bodies grow red hot in this degree ; th he. 
ed ſalts of vegetables and foffils melt, are deprived of 4 p 
their oils; and are raiſed further and further toward — of 
| line acrimony, and thus wich fand or flint turn to glak, 25 
this beat limeſtones calcine, and all other bodies, either vi... 
| * become volatile, -and ate diflipated' in the f ii 


ſixth and higheſt degree of fire, is that made either by a 
urni ny ſubſtance i 
to withſtand, and gold and the diamond 20 ne its 


that the whole world ſhall at length periſh By e. ons, 
| ed into tranf t glaſs, gt peri V fre, and be turn- 
| degrees of re, it remains to fay in What manner a fire may 
| | be raiſed and maintained in any given degree} "Boerh. Chem. 
| 2 1 Wien zn cet: ; 
' Alcohol or ſpirit of wine affords a very feeble but equabl 
8 * — managed . e 
Srees by lighting up more of ſewer wicks at à time, | 
| veſſel to be heatee. 1 rs 
- After alcohol follow other light ſpungy and porous fuels, ſuch 


— 


and 
ials or fuel | bo 

give uſing a, ſmall or à large quantity at a time. 
r Ry tity at a time. The 


or the ai 
Ae a he 5. 
2 materials; to all this it is to be added, that the degree of fire 
is to be 
ing con 


up, ſtand, and gaze, while the ſpear man * 
ay from 


ts, &c. for they run a 
the fire. Phil. meeps. TH Wy 95 N 
Fram fanalüpeee, it l P 00 Poets 


9 


noiſe, and u conſiderable fame, and when that ih gone, 2 d 


ingo- 
x It has 
been uſually ſuppoſed, that this was owing only to the pure” 


faction of the meat, and: that it never till ſtinking ot 

— but 2 ves the contrary.” We * 
iloſophical 'Tranſaftions an account” of à piece of Y 

which was Obſerved to-ſhine the night after it was killed, and 


yet when eaten the day afterwards was perfectly ſweet, and a 
part of it that was kept by way of experiment continued | 
many days after. «This. is not of the nature of common fir 
or flame, and not only differs in not burning, but in thi al: 
ſua, chat it is not extinguiſhable in water, A perſon ſtri 
- this piece of veal, had the flame covering hie whole hand, and 
that continuing, even when be bad put it under Water, P. 

the wiping it with a towel, carried it all off and deſfroged t. 


It is not uncommon to. find the guts of hogs when d d by 
the good women * l hy; ca chitterlinss 


und put into the pickle, ſhine in this manner. Some of ” 
pieces while under this ement | uſually ſwim on 


4 * 4 
% 
d, 
Ty 4 
"7 


3 aal in it, Thoſe which ſwim, _—_— 
as — e 


FIR 


only 
hand, by rubbing the pi 


moonſhine, and may be communicated to a perſon's 
eces on it; where it will continue to 
a long time, without any ſenſible heat. The face 
of a perſon being rubbed _ with _ - _ 
ning pieces of the chitterling, not only appear bright an 
— but are made to look conſiderably larger than they 
really are; and a perſon who had a mind to raiſe ſtories of 


be bright 
2nd hands 


a fiery giant to all that ſaw him. 
Mackrel in pickle will uſyally become luminous in ſome degree, 
a little before they ſink, but it is rarely, that the light is great; 
and when it has once happened ſo, it is not eaſy to hit the 
fame again on a ſecond trial, tho? all the ingredients of the 
ickle are 
found luminous on their ſurfaces in oiſter ſhells, yet the ſame 
worms are not always ſo; and what Pliny reports of the pholas, 
and Reaumur has ſince found to be true, perhaps may not always 
hold ſo in future experiments. Philoſoph. Tranſ. Ne. 124. 
See PRHOLAs. | , ' ; ; 
One of the moſt ſingular kinds of lambent fire, is that diſ- 
covered at certain times on the ſea water, and on other water 
in which there are fiſh, or other ſea productions kept. We have 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an account of ſome water in 
which mackrel were boiled and afterwards kept, which be- 
came blackiſh and thick after two or three days, and then 
would ſparkle on the touch of a finger. The fiſh al- 
ſo were luminous, eſpecially about the gills, and the water 
when ftirr'd about with the hand, would appear fo bright over 
the whole ſurface, that the appearance was like that of water 
in motion, on which the moon ſhines very ſtrongly. 
In the ſame manner, the ſea water in many places will ſparkle 


and ſhine on the breaking its ſurface, Where a ſhip makes a | 


good way in the night, in many ſeas, the whole breaking of 


the water will appear behind it, as if on fire, ſparkling and |. 


ſhining all the way that it moves from the diſturbance of the 
Ir of the ſhip. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 37. | 

t is in this part as bright and glittering as if the moon ſhone 
upon it; but 'as this happens moſt of all, when there is no 
moon up, it is plainly to be attributed to another cauſe. Some 
have ſuppoſed the ſtars to brighten the water, or the lanthorns 
of the ſhip to ſhine upon it as the veſſel moves; but it is al- 
ways found to be brighteſt and ſtrongeſt when there is no other 
light any where, when the ſtars are clouded, and there is no 
light in the lanthorns. This light is not equal at all times; 
ſome nights, in the ſame places, it is ſcarce perceivable at all; 
ſometimes it is very vivid and bright, ſometimes it covers only 
the way that it is juſt in motion behind the ſhip, and ſome- 
times extends itſelf a great way on each fide it. Thirty or 
foot is a common extent for it from the ſtern of the ſhip, but 
it is much more faint at a diſtance than where the water is 
Juſt broken; and it is at the ſtern of the ſhip often i bright, 


that a perſon on the deck may ſee to read by it, tho fo high | 


| above it. The luminous water that follows the road of 


ſhip, is ſometimes very diſtint from the reſt of the ſurſace. | 


metimes they are blended with it, and the luminous matter 
blending itſelf at the ſides with the adjacent water, the ap- 
Pearance is confuſed : in the firſt caſe it is very agreeable to ſee 


A luminous river follow as it were the road of the ſhip. The | 


minous matter of the water appears generally compoſed of 
ſparkles, but ſometimes theſe N mann Fer — . 
Fsure of a ſtar, as we ſee it repreſented, and in ſome places 
it forms globules without any radiations from them. Theſe are 
of different ſize,” from that of a large pin's head, to a foot in 
diameter; and ſometimes the luminous matter is ſeen in form 
of oblong ſquares of three or four inches each. Theſe are at 
a dimes diſtin, and at times confuſed and ſeen all together. 
1 * the ſhip goes very ſwiftly, theſe figures all combine to 
lowly. 5 — ee whirlpools, but when it goes more 

, le ſquares and globules appear 
| 8 oe 1. 
© make this appearance on the water by putting it in motion, 
— breaking its Turface, but any thi 4 MG in it does 
fame thing. The large fiſh as they ſwim along near the fur- 
e the fame fort of luminous road behind them;- and 


| fact, leave 
Aut ſo bright, that a perſon may often diſtinguiſh by it, what 


fiſh it is 
—— or near the ſurface, as is very common in ſome ſeas, 


manner in 
— in 2 veſſel of any kind; as 


55 when it is thoroughly I 
. a . i the dark; and when talf ey it need 
were ſparkles of fight are 


and apparitions, might eaſily do it by covering the | 
whole body of a man with this flame, and making him ap- | 


ones that Thihe. The light upon them is as bright as the | 


kept the ſame in the niceſt manner. Worms are often | 


| 


— 


like hghtnings. It is not particular to'a-ſhip | 


mr 


it” Wender of ſparkles.” When | foi 


rable time; often many hours, if they chance to fall upon ab 
ſolid body on the ſides of the veſſel, otherwiſe, if they remain 
on the water, they ſoon go out. | 
There does not always need the motion of a foreign body in 
the ſea to occaſion this ſort of phoſphorus; but the waves beat- 
ing againſt one another; will oſten occaſion it in great plenty, 
and ſometimes the waves waſhing againſt the rocks or againſt 
the ſhore, will yield a long courſe of light the whole night. 
his is ho where fo remarkable as at the Braſils: the ſhores 
there are often all on fire to appearance, from the vaſt effuſion 
of this luminous matter, as the waves waſh and break upon 
the ſhore. 
This flaming and ſparkling of the ſurface of the ſea is emo 
owing to the peculiar quality of the water ; and 7 _ > 
the thicker and fouler the ſea is, the more light it affords on 
being ſtirred in the night. A cloth dipped in the ſea water 
will ſometimes be ſtickey as if dipt in a ſolution of glue; in 
this caſe it will afford much brighter, and more luminous 
ſparks in the drying, and this fat water will give much more 
fire from the tnotion of the ſhip than any other. In many places 
the ſurface of the ſea is found covered with fiery matter of a 
reddiſh or yellowiſh colour, looking like faw-duſt; and ſeem- 
ing to be the ordure or recrement of ſome ſea animals. T bis 
matter always is of a viſcous nature, and the ſea water is viſ- 
cous and gluey wherever this is found, and gives more light 
on the moving, than any other water. In the Northern ſeas 
there are ſometimes ſeen whole banks as it were of this mat- 
ter, the ſurface of the ſea appearing wholly covered with it 
for ſeveral leagues; and this is often luminous all over in the 
night, tho' not ſtirred by any ſhip, or even by the motion of 
any fiſh, Many of the fea fiſh have a viſcous matter about 
their gills, eſpecially when they have been ſome time dead. 
"Theſe when kept in ſea water, have ſo much of this luminous 
property, that all that part appears as ſoon as taken up, of the 
brightneſs of a flaming coal, and gives a light which it is eaſy. 
to read by. A piece of ſtick rubbed on the gills of theſe fiſh, 
will become luminous wherever it has touched them, and WII 
continue ſo, as long as it retains any of the moiſture, but as 
that dries, the light will fade and go off; and it may be re- 
* gain; on touching the fiſh a ſecond time. Obſerv. ſur 
"Alte, p. 289. | 
Subterraneous FIRE, that fire which manifeſts itſelf upon the 
earth in fiery eruptions from beneath, in vulcanos, or burning 
mountains, and in other parts of the earth. The effects of 
this ſeem wholly the ſame with thoſe of the common culinaty 
fires : for burnt coals, cinders and melted minerals are thrown 
out by the burning mountains; and hot ſprings; fteams, va- 
pours, &c. are found in ſeveral parts of the globe; riſing near- 
ly in the ſame manner, as if they were produced by the heat. 
of a common furnace. Whence there is little room to doubt 
but that the ſubterranean fires are not like the celeſtial or ſolar, 
but the culinary. Shaw's Lectures, p. 29. n 
Martin in his Atlas, tells us, that there are pits of natural fire 
in China, which are capable of dreſſing meat, but will not 
conſume wood; but we have no authentic teſtimony of any 
eye witneſs to this ſtrange fact. 6 
Exringuiſping of FIRE. the article ExTINGUISHING,' |. - 
Fire, in the manege. To give the fire to a horſe; is to apply the 
firing iron red hot to ſome preternatural ſwelling; in order to 
, diſcuſs it; which is oftentimes done, by 1 firing 
iron upon the skin, without piercing through. e give the 
fire to farcy knots by running a pointed burning-iron into the 
give the fire for wrenches of the paſterns. 


ulcers. We likewi 
See Fix IN G- iros. 45 n 

Fir e-ball, a compoſition - of meal-powder, ſulphur, ſalt- petto, 

| - pitch, &c. about the bigoeſs' of a hand granade, coated over 
with flax, and primed with the flow compoſition of à fuze. 

This is to be thrown into the enemies works in the night 
time, to diſcover where they are; or to fire houſes, galleries, 
or blinds of the beſiegers; but they are then armed with ſpikes 

or hooks of iron, that 2 may not roll off, but ſtick or hang 
where they are deſired to have any effect. Ow. 

FIRE Bare, in our old writers, is uſed for a beacon. 


N 


2 * A eng 
a diſſertation on the origin of boxes 
| were 


Obſervand. Temp. Edwy 
Bon- Fink. M. Mabudel has 


- 


5,” wherein he endeavours to. make it appear, that they 
— wn to the antients, and conſequently muſt be 2 


invention. wn 


or the 
in the 


once form'd' they will laſt a conſide- 
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SUPP, Vox. I. 
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It is otherwiſe called fulminatmg 


1 F 18 


FIRE-;octs,—Church-wardens in London, and Within the bills of 


1 mortality, are to fix fire-cocks at proper diſtances in 


and keep a large engine and hand- engine for extinguiſhing fre, | 


undet the penalty of 10 l. Stat. 6; An. C. 31. 
Fins in natural hiſtory. See Dame, Cyci. 


xx-flaire, in ichthyology, a name given by us to 4 ſpecies 
of the raja or ray-fiſh, called by the REN. of authors 
macha marina. It is diſtingui 
- ſpecies of the raja by the name of the ſmooth bodied ray with 

no fins to the tail, but with. a long bony ſpine in it, 
on one ſide. This is the m and t | 
 ichthyologiſts, and is called by the modern Italians, bancho. See 

| PasTINACHA Marinus. 
Fixn-bck, or FugtL, a ſmall gun which fires with a flint. It is 
diſtinguiſhed from an old musket or match-lock, which was fir'd 
with a match. The frekct is now in common uſe in the 
European armies. + | 
1 are ſmall earthen pots, into which is put a grenade 
: filled with fine powder till the grenade be covered; and then 
the pot is covered with a piece of parchment, and two pieces of 
match laid acroſs and lighted. IT his pot being thrown where 
+ It is to do execution, breaks and fires the powder, and 
eee 
the quicker. 

with artificial fire- 


Fi 


Ten to alkabeſt+ See Ions 4 


out likewiſe the method of adding 
- tues, with fire iſſuing from their eyes and mouths, Hiſt. Acad. 


- Inſcript. T. 2. p. 435. a 
FlRING. im, in the manege, is a piece of copper or iron, a- 
. bout a foot one end of which is made flat, and forged 


Ake a knife ; the back of it being half an inch thick, and 
fore edge about the fifth or ſixth part of this. When the farrier 
has made his firing-iron red hot in his forge, be applies 


: thinneſt part to the horſes skin, and Io gives the fire to the | 


hams, or ſuch places as ſtand in need of it. 

- FIRLOT, a dry meaſure uſed in Scotland. The oat firlut, which 
contains 21 4 pints of that country, is 19 + inches in diameter 
both at top and bottom, being of a perfect cylindrical form, and 
in depth 7 4 inches. The wheat firbt contains about 2211 
cubical inches, and the barley firiit 31 ſtandard pints. W bere- 
by it appears that the Scotch wheat firlot exceeds the Engliſh 
buſhel by 33 cubical inches. Tr. Prat. Geom. p. 115, 117. 
FIRM-ere, a kind of lead ore. See LEAD: ore. 


FIRST mover, in the antient aſtronomy, See Primun A- 


. bile, Cycl. 15 | 
FIRUZINUS color, a term that frequently occurs in ſome of | 
and bas been miſtaken by many to | 


the old writers on 
- mean a ruſty brown; and by others, black: but theſe are not 


colours to r and yet it is to thoſe 
e 


that this epithet is uſually applied. nd it uſed for a blue 

kind of jaſper by ſome authors, the ſame with the jaſpis boreas 
of Pliny and Dioſcorides, and by others far the ſapphire, which 
- ſome 
nean, that is, black in its deepeſt colour, authors have been 
led to ſuppoſe this word ſtood for black; but as there are not, 
nor ever were any black ſapphires, it is certain from this as 
well as many other inſtances, that the ancients uſed this word 
wears for a deep blue, and in that ſenſe firuzinus color does 


.- ignify the ſame thing. It being the aerinus color of the an- 
:-tients, or what we call 


sky-colour, or a fine blue 3 fuch as the 


* 


: 


which ought to have | 


of the antients, particularly Theophraſtus, having called | 


by Artedi from the other | 


m of the old 


— — 


„abe ens ef the diſtinct elaſſes ] trat 


meant by it, as ſome ſay, the whole is proved to 


to the extremeſt degrees of cold. 


.of ſix or 


- and trout, 


_ and beautiful ſort of glue, which is not in 
our coarſe and ſtinking kind. Se 


others according to 
The whole occaſion of theſe fiſh coming 
t feed on this 


called by the French the emperor, and by the 


nence, by the re of the air, and the 
whence the wind blows, Hence if thoſe who are nom 
angling, would take the pains to keep a few mall ff of 

es, they might at any time eaſily foretel, from their wn 
or refuſing food, what ſport is to be expec * 


ſave themſelves man * 
SQ. 123. 9 @ weary Rep: Phil, Tran, Ne. 462. 


quarter from 


| It is reported by many people, who. have written accounts of 


China, that there are certain fiſh of a ſaffr r 
ſeas thereabout, wich in the ſpring caſt off cer fl be 

feathers and wings, and fly to the woods, where du 
ild their neſts, and live all ſummer; but in winter return x 


» tho! very ſe. 


fiſhes again, This is too abſurd to 
riouſly related by grave authors. If the famous 


be 
| be fabu] 
by theſe fiſh being often found with ſpawn ot toe, ide 
Red?'s Eſperienze. eee 
The northern countries abound in large and delicate fiſh even 
b b Scheffer in his hiſtory of 
Lapland, gives us a wonderful account of the Ince, and 
n DFE >& 
ons grow to a larger ſize than we ever 
and are caught in ſuch + 1 gl that the 8 
pickle them, ſometimes export not leſs than thirteen thouſand 
tuns in a year : pikes are very common, and grow to the length 
en foot, and a proportionable thickneſs, 
2 to an ell long and oſten conſiderably more; 
n ble, gudgeons and pearch grow to a propor- 
tionable ſize and fatneſs. The laſt of theſe fiſh have one very 
peculiar among them., They ſoak the skins in water, and 
then Ripping off the ſcales, they add freſh water and boil the 
skins down till wholly diſſolved, of this they make a very pure 
— in ſtrength to 
e beffer's Hiſt. Lapland. 
The coming of certain kinds of fiſh in ſhoals and infinite mul- 
titudes, to certain coaſts at certain times of the year, is a'thing 


The carp 


of great advantage to mankind, as it gives opportunities of 


taking them with great eaſe, and in vaſt quantities; but the 
reaſon of theſe periodical returns of the ſeveral kinds, docs 
not ſeem much underſtood, tho' a little obſervation would pro- 
bably clear it up. There is a ſmall inſet common in many 
ſeas, but peculiary plentiful on the coaſts of Normandy in the 


months of June, July and Auguſt, This is well deſcribed 


| 8 under the name of the ſea caterpillar; and at 

is time of the year it is ſo frequent in the place before men- 
tioned, that the whole ſurſace of the water is covered with it 
as with a ſcum. This is the ſeaſon of the year when the her- 
rings come alſo in ſuch prodigious ſhoals to thoſe coaſts, I be 
fiſhermen complain much of theſe naſty vermin which dif 
turb their fiſheries, but they do not conſider that it is to theſe 
alone, that their fiſheries are owing ; for it is evident, that 
the herrings feed on theſe creatures greedily, by the vaſt quan- 
tity found in all their ſtomachs z and it is highly probable, nay 
ſcarce to be doubted, that the reaſon of thoſe fiſh coming up 
in ſuch numbers is to feed on them; probably if obſervation 


was made, the ſame would be found to be the caſe in all the 


ces where the herrings come in the fame ſort of plen- 
he mackre] come down in the fame numbers regularly 
at certain times of the year, and for the ſame ſort of realon. 
This fiſh is an herb eater, and is particularly fond of that ſez- 
plant called by naturaliſts, the narrow leaved purple palmated 
fea wrack ; this grows in great abundance on the coaſts of 
England, and many other places, and is in its greateſt perfec- 
tion in the beginning of the ſummer, tho* ſometimes later tha 
ſeverity or mildneſs of the winter. 
in "= 22 
tz and thoſe who would attend to its go. 
a the mackrel better than 


other 
ty. 


N 


would know when to expect 


tzhoſe who liſten for thunder for the ſignal of them. 
tunnys come at certain ſeaſons 


Languedoc, in the fame ſhoals 
es. This ſeems to be on another 


the coaſts of Provence and 
hetri ckrel do to 
8. herrings and ma The bh 


and in 


n. 
ſame © 


ed with the ſword-filh, is the great enemy of theſe bib, 


= | of 
: n that they find no 
ſaving themſelves, but by flying to the ſhallow ae whe 


at u Bre, 20 
for that province“ 
| that bring 


Generation of FisHEs. The 


men upon it in the water. 


the maritime places in the neighbourhood with them at a 


as that 


2 


bey 


aà method of preparing ſpecimens of 


body. | 


men catch them in ſuch quantities, as to be able to ſupply all 
mall 

The ſalmon, a % bred in rivers, yet going at certain 
to the ſea, is another of thoſe j which come up at times 
ſhoals. The ſeaſon of their coming is as well known 
of other fiſbes, and the cauſe of it is, the other great 
inciple of nature, beſide the preſervation of the individual, 
2 is, the propagation of the ſpecies. The falmons always 
their ſpawn in ſhallow freſh waters. For this purpoſe 
up- into rivers at certain propet ſeaſons, the females 


price. 
times 
in vaſt 


de males following; 


the back into the ſea in the ſame order. 
— = — — of the appearance of ſhoals of certain 
fiſh at certain times in theſe places, and in all probability, the 
lame fort of cauſes would appear to influence all the reſt were 
ſufficiently enquired into; ; 7 
The ſalmons when they are goitig up a river out of the ſea, 
are always obſerved to ſwim as deep or as near the bottom as 
they can; and on the contrary, when they are going down the 
fame river into the ſea,they are always ſeen ſwimming near the 


bf 


' ſurface, The reaſon of this is, that in going up, they are to 


ſwim againſt the current, which always runs much ſwifter at 
the ſurface than deeper; and when they are going down, they 
to the ſurface, when the force of the current alone is ſuf- 


ent to carry them, and they have little or no trouble in | 
jars with freſh water ; | 


1 ia oh 
may very we in g 
and thoſe —— very fit to be tamed by this means. 


Some of theſe creatures often have no other ſuſtenance, than 


the animalcula of the water they are put in. Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 478. p. 26. See Dac and Rurr. 


Mir. Boyle ſpeaks of a kind of fiſh in the coaſt of Ireland, the 


hearts of which are found inverted. Works Abridg. vol. 1. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions No. 463, Set. 1. we have 


by drying their 
Skins, as praiſed by Dr. Gronovius. | 
be general opinion 49200 1 to 
the generation of is, that the female its her ſpawn 
or a and that — after this ejects the ſperm or male ſe- 
The want of the organs 7 rs 
tion in fiſbes, gives an apparent probability to this; but Linnteus 
is — pos it, He affirms that there can be no poſſibility 
of the impregnation of the eggs of any animal out of its 


quiry. 
2 


ned in the 00,50 


ag 


and when they have done this ne- 


1 


been a diſputed point among the ol many 

, whether fave hear or not ; it in plain that the cetaceous 
ſihes have all of them auditory or ear holes, but it has 

nd, 4 have any appearance of 
of believing har: all | 

e © dare „ 
« Cuſive. "Ado" LNG 0 13 4 oft 
' " Among the. : appeat to have been poſi- 
— had hearing, they ww by 
no mean | 0 es which 

heard. i Aft diſcovered 2. in the 
bead of the pike, which had very much the ce-of be- 
n — — f diſcover any exter- | 
© Bal pailages author who 
has amproved. and be me 


_ 
57 7 
hell. 
Melt of Fisngs, 
Teeth of Fin. See TREETu. 
Feeding 
Eyes of Fisx. See the article Eye, 
Neftrils of FisH. See NARES piſcium. 


W FisHEs, See the articles SwIMMING of Fiſhes 


FrsH-ponds, are not only a 


for no other uſe; and theſe are then a great im 
them. Ponds made in dry 


1 
* 
« 
* 
: 
- 


out to thoſe organs, tho' in many ſpecies they ate difficult ti 
be ſeen, and that eyen the moſt 0 2 obſcure of 
theſe, are capable of communicating 4 tremulous motion to 
thoſe organs from ſounds iſſuing from withdut; not does the 
water appear on ſerious'conſideration to be any impediment 
but rather a proper medium for the conveying the ſounds td 
ſuch organs; and it appears ho way more ſtrange, that they 
ſhould thro” the water, than that a man ſhould hear in 
one room, the words pronounced in another, tho there is a 
partition between them. 

he organs of hearing in f#bes are indiſputably theſe 
commonly called lapilli, and found in the heads of all 
are conſtituent and eſſential parts in the heads of 
are generated with the brain itſelf ; 
ſome have believed them to be. They are always found to 
differ in magnitude, according to the ſize of the t 
belong to; and they are more eaſily diſtinguiſhed in the | 
of the ſpinoſe fiſhes, than in any other kind. There are in 
all kinds of f/þ three pair of them ; the fitſt are the two larg- 
eſt bones, and are eaſily enough found; but the greateſt dif- 
_ lies in diſcovering the other two pair, which are ſmall, 
and lie enveloped in diſtin& little bags compoſed of à fine 
membrane. Theſe ſeem to be the auditory organs, and to an- 
ſwer to the incus, malleus, and ſtapes in other animals; and 
by a diligent and careful inſpection, the age of a f may 
be determined by the number and thickrieſs of the laminæ 
and fibres of theſe bones, in the ſame manner as the age of 
a tree is known by the number of circles of the wood. The 
paſſages by which a tremulous motion is conveyed from with- 
out to theſe internal organs are to be diſcovered with care in 
moſt 4/bes, and in particular in the pike; tho Placentini could 
not diſcover them there. A cloſe examination of the head of 
this fb, will ſhew ſeveral holes into which bhog's briſtles may 
be thruſt, and theſe will be found to go directly into the in- 
ternal auditory organs; and in diſſecting the head of a ſtur- 
geon, the auditory dutt is eaſily traced as far as the membra- 
nous body; in which the three pair of little bones ate placed. 
Curious figures of theſe auditory ducts, and of the great varie- 
ty of theſe officula or lapilliz are exhibited in Klein's hiſtory of 
files to which we refer as greatly more expreflive than any 
form of words can be. Klein's Hiſt. Piſe. 
Fisk. See ISLAND fiſh. 
Fisy. See ACCIPENSER: 
ISH, See SHELL, | 
See MELT: 


little bones 
; theſe 
es, and 
not an actidental thing as 


FisH. See the article FRE DING. 


wad 


A1R-bladder. 


Fist ks, aboard a ſhip, are pieces of timber uſed to ſtrengthen 


the maſts and yards, when they begin to fail in a ſtreſs of 
weather. They both nail the et on with iron ſpikes, and 
alſo would them, as they call it, that is, wind ropes hard round 
about them. There is alſo a tackle called the f#, which 


* hangs at the end of the devir by the ſtrap of the block, in 
| which- is the runner of the fj6-hook 3 


which means the 
fluke of the anchor is haled up to the ſhip's bow or cbaintuaile. 
Perhaps this tackle was called a 6, from that which the an- 
tients called a dolphin, which was a pointed and vaſtly heavy 
piece of iron, which they uſed to heave up by a tackle to 
a good height, and then, when they came near en to 
the enemies ſhip, let it fall at once; to break or'pierce à hole 
through the bottom of the enemies veſſel, and ſink her. 
Isk - blact, in a ſhip, is the block which is hung in a notch at 
the end of the davit, and ſerves to hale up the fluke of the 
anchor to the ſhip's bow. i Fer 8 Gt | 
ing of convenience to great familles, 
but may be made a very profitable article with the farmer un- 
der-due ent. Watery and boggy lands are often fit 
provement on 
grounds in the flat bottoms be- 


tween hills, will alſo ſerve not only to 1 
water, but the proſit of the fb that may be in them, is 
| PR ay Rey aware of, and comes without any la- 

* or expente. The head of a pond muſt be placed at the 
| loweſt part of the ground, and the trench of the flood-gate or 
. Aluice,. muſt-have 2 fall, that it de too in 
emptying. The | is riving 

: abour 

» four length of the 

pond driven'in four foot 

deep, 1 the bot · $ 

tom be not be ad» 

died, whi earth dug 
high 

even 


A 


r | FL A 
| | part: of the/pond-ſhould. be about ſix-ifoot, but | | hatids, and ds the waters run off they fieze upon tie fg t 
.the hols be ſhallower that the h may have a place to ever they can catch them. This fort of 1 
fan e and e e eee wich one inconvenience, for the people being obliged to ſta 
will live and thrive well together in the | up to the middle more or leſs in the water, ay 


th - 
pike are kept, there ſhould be roach or ſome which are extremely plentiful there, ſieze — — wore 


ick: breeding fiſh to ſupply them with food, other parts, and are only to be got off by ſome f 
think pike and tench may be kept in the ſame pond. | Ing water upon the part; the heat and nauſeous rafter ü. 
: e £ pike will not feed. upon tench, but they are | urine always making them let go their hold. Phil, Trans | 
pike is fonder of this, than of almoſt any | Ne. 91. | e. . 
fiſh. Ponds with clear gravelly and ſandy bottoms are | FISSURES, in the hiſtory of the earth, certain interruptions, tha 
uſually the breeding of , and foul water with muddy | horrizontally or parallely divide the ſeveral t 


ee tha held the inn dr Heren-3n.. Carp hare been | the body of cut terreſtrial glode h compoſi, =? ch 
| known do grow in one year from five to eighteen inches long, | FISTUCA, in antiquity, an inftrument of wood uſed in drivi 
in ponds where the water of the common ſewers of any town | piles, and fitted with two handles. It was either raiſed with 
CT ne ere 
nary of 2 is not above; p lirectly o or was wrought 
e ns be attributed to n gh y the hand only, 
fatneſt of the water of the ſewers. | ——- A lachrymalis (Cycl.) — Dr. Hunauld has communicateg 


| 


ſome thoughts on the operation of the Hula lachrymalis 
propoſes, that no tent ſhould be put — perforation of — 
os unguis, - becauſe the tears will of themſelyes keep it open, 
Phil. Tranf. Ne. 437. Seck. 5. 
Mx. Lamorier . to abridge the operation of the f/us 
' lachrymalis, and to ſecure a paſſage for the tears into the noſe, 
| The os unguis is to be laid bare at the firſt inciſion, and pier- 
oed with a pair of ſtrong, ſharp-pointed and crooked forceps, 
and then the perforation dilated by opening the forceps. After the 
| 

N 


. 


inflammation is over, a piece of ſmall wax- candle, ſhaped like 
a tent, is to be introduced by the wound into the noſe, and ſe- 
cured by the other dreſſings. He continues the ufe of this 
| | bougie, till the paſſage is made callous, and out of hazard of 
fail when the ponds are foul ; but when are clean, the — After which be allows the external wound to cure. 
fab ſeldom ſuffer any harm, be the froſt ever ſo long, and that | Medic. Ef. Edind. | | 

"tho? no holes be broken in the ice. The ſtench of foul wa- Mr. Petit, conſiders the canals for the tears from the pun&a 
ter ſeems to be the occaſion of the death of the fb, in this | Jachrymaka as a ſyphon, the longer leg of which is the nafal 
ca caſe of itz being lock d up by froſts, and not the want of air. duct, and therefore thinks, that a ſhorter paſſage made thro 
The cleaning of ponds frequently is of great uſe as well on this | the os unguis, would not conyey away the tears; for which 
as on many other occaſions; and it is done at no expence, reaſon he would always have the natural paſſage forced open in 
: becauſe the mud ſerving as manure to the lands, more than] the fiſtula lachrymalit, and a ſmall bougie kept in it till it heals. 

7 the expence of taking it ut. Mem. Acad. Sciences, 17 34. | 
When the ground is boggy and carts cannot come up to take | Frs ru A pulmenis, in anatomy, a term uſed by ſome writers for 
the mud, it is beſt to cut the ponds long and narrow in form | the aſpera arteria. 8 | N | 
of moats, that it may be thrown out at one toſs by the labour- FrzTuLa ſacra, in anatomy, is that part of the back bone which 

ers in the clearing them, for if it require two toſſes, the dif- is perforated. ' Blancard. 10 10. 

ference will be juſt the double price of labu§r [ FisTULA wrinaria, in anatomy, the ſame with the urethra. 
In fiſhing for carp and tench, the morning and evening hours] FITCHEs, a name given by our farmers to a ſort of pulſe which 
are the only ones for ſucceſs.” From four to eight in the morn- | they ſow in their fields. Many ſuppoſe it the fame with the 
ing is the beſt time of all; afterwards from four in the after- | tate, but erroneouſly : it is the chich or chich pea of authors. 
noon, till ſun-ſet. In the middle of ſummer, carp. will riſe-to | There are two principal kinds of this in uſe among us, the 
the ſurface of the water among the reeds, and may be caught | winter and the ſummer fitch. The one is ſown before win- 
with baits of large acorns, which they will readily take on the] ter and abides the extremity of it; the other is ſown in ſpring. 
ſurface. - | 124i dig ? They are propagated in the ſame manner as peaſe, and they 
Ia March, April and September, the warmeſt days are the} make a very good and nouriſhing food for cattle, whether 
| beſt for fiſhing,” and the bait muſt: be deep; for the fin | given in the ſtraw, or threfh'd out. They are ſometimes 
theſe cool months lie near the bottom. In fly-fiſhing it is al- } ſown only to improve the land. In this caſe, they are to be 
ways obſerved, that the fjþ will | riſe beſt after a ſmall ſhower | plow'd in, juſt as they are beginning to bloſſom, and in this 
of rain, that has juſt beat dow the ſlies upon the water with- | manner they finely enrich a tough Riff clay. Mirtimer's 

out muddying it. March, April, May and June are the beſt | ' Husbandry, oe Ea 
months for fly-fiſhing,: and the | beſt hours are about nine in | FLTCHET, a name uſed in ſome places for the weaſel ; called al- 
the morning, and three or four in the aſternoon; in a ſtill | fo the fitchel, and the ſoumart. See MusTELA. £4 26 8 
warm evening, they will bite as long as the day-light laſts, at | FIT'S (Cycl.) — Dr. Cheyne is of opinion that firs of all kinds, 
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 .- thoſe. ſeaſons when the gnats are ſeen moſt plentyfully about | whether epileptic, hyſteric, or apopleRic, may be cured ſolely 
Mr mr E Ric 


b val nate” nv ts dad boog dy a milk diet, of about two quarts of cow-milk a day, with- 
In the extremity of heat when the earth is parched with drought | out any other food. Cheyne, Nat. Meth. of curing, p. 205. 
there is but little ſport to be expected in fiſhing, in whatſoever | See Convurgtons, © AWA 
Water. In, cold weather when there is a white hoary froſt in FIX ED line of defence,” a line drawn along the face of the baſtion, 
the morning, the £6 will not bite kindly all day except in the | and terminating in the curtain. See BETENCE. Cyel. 


evening, if that prove ſerene and warm. ! / + * FLAG Ot! — The fag or late ſtone common in Northum- 
4 Too much wind is never convenient for fiſhing, tho? a little is | | berland, and ſome of the neighbouring counties, is called by 
4 rather advantageous than otherwiſe, It is bad — about | ſome Cutliſle flag. It is a white fiſſil ſtone, eaſily ſplitting in- 
| i] ed, for | to thin plates, and is full of ſmall ſpangles of a fine glittering 


3 . ſheep-ſhearing time, in waters where the ſheep are waſhec | in' pla | 

| | the 7 glut themſelves in ſuch a manner, with what iswaſh'd | talc. It is alfo-common-in Yorkſhire and the neighbouring 
from theſe creatures, that they will not take any bait till that | places; it varies a little in colour, being ſometimes greys Mine 
/ ſeaſon is q lv... HV 2597 |» times» browniſh, and ſometimes merely whitiſh,” Its ny 
North and eaſt winds are enemies to fiſhing, and it-is not right | very thick, but they ealily ſeparate ite lamina of about 
to ſiſh ſoon after the time of the fibes ſpawning, ſor they are] an inch thick, and the workmen ſeldom attempt to ſplit ic 2 
then ſick and bave . no great appetite, fo — not bite | thinner; the upperinoſt ſtrata however grow gradually thine", 
.., readily. All ff have a natural fore-knowledge:of a ſhower | and the bottom ones are ſo thick as not to be uſed for flates. 

cf tain, and when clouds are coming on, that Will fall in rain, | Theſe: they raiſe however, and uſe for tanners fats, the pave” 


_ - they will not bite: the angler-who is uſed to this, oſten] ments of floor, and ciſterns for water. . . 
- eſcapes being — Ga Gods j.... 20 29 1 Es in the military art, are ſinall banners of diſtin 
- | The ſubtefrancan or u nd- fiſhing of the lake Ribeska- | ſtuck in the baggage waggons of the army, to diſtinguiſh. 
+. amnia, has been much uf by thoſe who; haue written | baggage of one brigade from another 5 and of one | 
-2 of the Zirchnitzer-ſea, of which it is a part; but on the whole be marſt y the waggen 9 


it amounts to no mote than this The waters of this lake emp- 
1. tying themſelves theo ſubterranenn paſlages into another lake | 1 
-: below, the whole body of the water, with the fi in it, is firſt FIT A0 3 1 1 EH N 3 
„ received, inte ©) large. opening, which copveys.it into: a fort of | FLAIR, aboard a nig. Nhe ſeamen fay that the work doth for. 
vn (bterranean baſon, in the bottom-of which there are many | ever, when a ſhip being bouſed in near the water, n 
_ »-agley; and; thro? theſe. the water: ia let out, but the % leftibe- | that the work ; over u little too much, and ſo is let 
© kjnd.; The pcbple pf the place-who no this, deſcend; thro' | bronder aloft than the due proportion will allow. 
| the ge ls ww tha eue . | FLAIRS, in ichtbyehgyI a 


o to avoid the 
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: — name given N by ſome * to * 
See SKAITE and Raja, N 
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be antient Greeks called this batos, when they ſpoke of the | tarry them down in the currents they form, and aſter card 
door when of the female, batis. WEE | drop them in the places where the Watts of the river they 
TLAKE, in gardening, a name given by the floriſts to a ſort of | mix themſelves with, run more flowly. - This appears plainly 
carnations, ; from theſe particles of gold being always found toward the 
ſtripes, all of them going quite thro” the leaves. Millar s Gar-] the heads of the rivers; or near the mountainous countries 

; | | where the torrents cauſed by ſudden rains, diſcharge themſelves 

TLAMBO, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to a long | into them near their entrances into the ſea ; and alſo by this, 
' anguilliform fiſh, 'a' ſpecies of the tzhia, called Cavagiro.] that the people always find the gold moſt plentifully aſter great 
Rendelet, de Piſc. v. 1. p. 96. See Cavaciro. raitts. WYoode. Cat. Foſſ. v. 2. p. 30. 

FLAME (Cyel.) = It is evident to every curious obſerver, that | FLANEL (Cyrl.) — It has been obſerved that new Alen, af- 
flame dwells and plays only about the ſurface of fuel, having no- ter ſome time wearing, acquires the property of ſhining in the 
thing to do with its interiot parts. If a lamp glaſs be filed] | dark, but loſes it on being waſhed. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No. 483; 
with ſpirit of wine, another with oil of turpentine, and others 2 . 
with other liquors, and each ſet on fire, it will be eaſily diſ- | FLANKED Ine of , in fortification; See Ad IR, Cyel; 
. tingui thro* the ſides of the glaſs, that they all burn and} FLANKING engle, in fortification. See AnGLs, Cycl. | 
flame only on their ſurface, the flame continually ſinking low-| FLASK, inthe artillery. See Powptr -flask. 

er and lower in the glaſſes as the liquors conſume. The fame} FLAT baffiam, in fortification: See BasT1on, Cycl. 
obſervation holds good in ſolid as well as liquid fuel, and ap-| FLAaT-bottomed mot, in fortification. See Mor, Cycl. 
to be univerſal ; and hence we are directed to the choice] Fr AT-crown, in architecture. See Corona, Cycl. 

ol proper fuel on the different occaſions we want it for. Shaw's| FLAT third, in muſic, the third minor. See InTervat; 

Led. p. 33. 23 | a ” FLATTING courſe; among brick makers. See Brick. ; 
Flames of | JR ſubſtances are of different colours, accorcing] FLaTTING, aboard a ſhip: To hale in the ſore-ſail by the ſheet 
to the ſubſtances which produce them. Thus the flame of as near to the ſhip's ſides as may be, is called fatting in the fort- 
burning camphor is white, like the focus of a burning glaſs. ſail This is done when a ſhip will not fall off from a wind 
The flames of ſulphur, and of ſpirit of wine, are blue; the] without it, though the fore-ſheet was haled aſt; 
of white wax, is white, inclining to blue; and that of | FLATULENCY, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs a 

tallow is white, a little inclining to yellow. . diſtempered ſtate of the body, in which there is an uncom- 
From this difference of the colours of the flames, proceeds the] mon and unnatural generation of flatuſes or halituous and elaſ- 
difference of the colours of bodies as viewed by day-light, can-] tic matter of the nature of air, ariſing from the humidity of 
de- ligbt, or any one of theſe flames; and for making curious] the abdomen, and attended with ſeveral very bad ſymptoms: _ 
experiments of this kind, oil may be impregnated with copper, | Some authors mention flatuſes of the uterus and of the bladder, 

Ke. Shaw's Lect. p. 176. | | | but theſe are very rare caſes, the? they do ſometimes happen; 

Fr Au from cold liquors. See the article Fits: and what is uſually underſtood by the word fatulency, are 
FLAME heat, the ſame with white heat. See Iron, Cycl. ſuch flatuſes in the ſtomach and bowels. Theſe are either tor- 
 FLAMEN (Cyd.) — FLamtn dias, the fovereign prieſt of pid or impetuous. The torpid fatulencies of the bowels give the 

| Jupiter, among the old Romans. He revived an antient pre-] patient very little uneaſineſs; people of phlegmatic habits are 
tenſion to a ſeat in the ſenate, in right of his office; which | much ſubject to them, and generally very little regard them. 
by the indolence of his predeceſſors, had not been claimed or | But the impetuous kind very often vocation the utmoſt diſor- 
enjoyed for many generations. The prætor rejected his claim, | ders, on the ſlighteſt accidental occaſions irritating them; peo- 
nor would ſuffer him to fit in that aſſembly : but upon his ap-] ple of a _—_ and melancholie habit, are moſt ſubjeR to 
peal to the tribunes of the people, that is, to the people, his | them. Hatulencies differ alſo greatly in regard to their cauſes ; 
right was confirmed, and he was allowed to take his place as} for ſome are only occaſioned by a {imple languot, or ſmall loſs 

a ſenator. Ziv. 27. 8. Middlet. of Rom, Sen. p. 49: + of tone- in the inteſtines, in which caſe the flatuſes are gene- 

FLAMETTE, in zoology, a name given by the French writers | rally diſcharged upwards in eruQtations; or downward without 
| to a ſpecies of chama or ſhell-fiſh of the bivalve kind; with] trouble. Other flatulencies have their origin from a tough viſ- 

id ſhells always more or leſs open; this ſpecies is as hot as pep- | cid matter, which deſtroys the intent of the periſtaltic motion 
per to the taſte. | Po to this purpoſe; and in this caſe the patient is ſometimes 

FLAMINGO); in - zoology, the name of a very beautyful and | troubled with ſpaſtic conſtritions of the inteſtines, ſometimes 
very remarkable bird; it has long legs, and a long neck, yet] with troubleſome relaxations of them; and finally ſome flatu- 
has webb'd feet, and is remarkable for the fine bright of | lencies take their origin from a turbulent commotion of the 
is wings. Rays Ornitholog. p. 240. See the article PoE - | blood about the vena portz, from the ramifications of this veſ- 
 NICOPTEROS, : Nee 1 ſel having connections with the inteſtines. 
FLAMMA Fovis, a name given by _— — to à plant of | Signs of flatulencies, 'T he moſt obvious of theſe are the rumblings 
the clematitis or virgin's bower kind, d by the greek wri-| that are felt in the bowels, with noiſes in them; and in the 


—_— 


ters phlogium or phlogus, See CLEMATITIS, place of theſe rumblings, there are ſometimes plainly perceived 
Pliny very improperly ranks it among the violets, the only] fixed diſtenſions of them in particular parts, with tenſion and 
- reaſon for doing which, ſeems to have been the meeting with] ſtraitneſs of the abdomen; From the continuance of theſe ſym- 7 


this plant and the violets in the ſame part of the writings of | toms ariſe pains which ſometimes change place; and ſometimes 
Theophraſtus, from whom he has tranſlated the greateſt part| remain fixed, and ſeem to ſwell the inteſtines in ſuch manner 
of his account of plants. This author however is not to be] as to endanger burſting : and when commotions of the blood 
_ accuſed of mixing them together, as if of the ſame nature, | are the cauſe of thele, there are uſually pains felt attending 
for they only follow one another in his works, as they both | them on the left ſide, and about the region of the heart, a 
flower in the ſpring ſeaſon of the year. There is alſo another | the patient complains of the uſual ſymptoms of hypccondria- 
miſtake in Pliny in this place, to which the plant owes its cal ple. | 
name or flammula jovis ; for the Greek name expreſ-| An obſtinate coſtiveneſs alſo uſually attends this diſtemper, 
ſes only flamma, but Theophraſtus having in the ſame place, | which always makes it more violent; and a ſtraitneſs of the 
named another plant under the name of jovis flos, dioſanthos ; | breaſt attended with anxieties and diffiulties of breathing are 
Pliny ſeems to have conſounded the two plants together in his] uſually the attendant ſymptoms on it, when violent. The 
memory; and to have formed this name for one of them out more the has been owing to crudities in the prima 
of the ſeparate names of both, and has wholly dropped the | viz, the more wi the patient be afeRed with vertiginous com- 
1 dioſant | WET | * . plaints, and other diſorders of the head; and when the cauſe is 
LAMMULA, in botany,” a name given by ſome authors to a| a commotion of blood about the vena portz; the pains are al- 
— Particular ſpecies of the crowfoot; commonly called the ra-| ways very violent, and are often attended with bad conſe- 
nunculus flamineus, Chabrexs, p. 4/0. un 69 ene. | N 
CAMNULE. auri, in natural hiſtory,'a name given by Dr.] Perſons ſuljec to it. Flatulincies attack perſons of all ages, 
oodward, and others to thoſe ſmall pieces of gold found | | ſexes and conſtitutidns, but eſpecially the phlegmatic, "whoſe 
among the ſands of rivers in ſome places. They are ſometimes| parts are of a weaker tone, and naturally more ſubject to ex- 
nd in roundiſh pieces, but more uſually in their ſhining | panſion ; aſter theſe, perſons of a ſanguine habit are moſt ſub- 
es, whence the name flammula ſeems” to have been giv-| ject to them, and thoſe of choleric and melancholy habits, tho? 
en them, as being very bright and gloſly. - This fort of | naturally leſs ſubject to them, yet often-fall into them after 
ald is pure and malleable,” and loſes ſearce any part of its | illneſſes 3 * 
| i Saen e e ee eee I | © People who are particularly ſenſible of the changes of the ait 
he gold duſt as it is called; which is brought from Guinea, is | from warmer to colder; are alſo more ſubjeR to them, than 


much of this kind; its particles are uſually very ſmall, | thoſe of a more robuſt and lefs delicate frame'; hence 
| ſometimes lumps of the'ſize of a pea or horſe-bean are | are more ſubject to them than men, and thoſe eſpecially in the 
. four 6 And fomnetitnes malſes of an irregular gue of d o One Ne EINER. 263 +I EL AT s dah 
15 unces weight; but theſe looſe the name of flamme | Cauſes of them. Theſe are in general a relaxation of the neriftaltic 
de e eee eck and folkd, and fo large, and arecalled mation of the tat; but kl not oxtendita teak. a. 0 p 
-merchants To 1 1 . 14 + | 


4 k rock-gold. II {| -» butonly to ſome one part; the tranſpiration of the Kali 4 
4 All the” are ef gold found among the ſands in the beds of | ter beingebiefly — — — koi | 
* wes — parts of a rich ore, lodged in ſome neigh- ner that it could not do by u part that had its natural tone 


Suffer. Vor. 1. ; 5 n 1 | W 4s TORI Eon 
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ich an excels of the periſtaltic mation in another, in order 
0 de driving off the cauſe; hence proceed alternate conftric- 
tions and jons, to which, in a great meaſure, the pain 18 
"wings. and in caſcs.of the commotions of the blood about the 
ven porte, the fame conftriftions and relaxations always hep. 
| The material cauſes. of flatulencies, are thoſe ſubſtances 

in food, which are of a mucous and tenacious con- 


"{fiſterices and, by their obſtinately adhering to the bowels arc 
f capable 4 9085 great trouble. Of this kind are the herbs in 
which.ate. G 4 thick tough. juice 3 or the lezu 
minous tribe, as peas, beans and the like; alſo dried ſea fiſh, and 
ll animal fats, as. that of Tharp, and calves, cipecially 
perſon drink immediately after eating heartily of them. 
drinking, feeculent liquors will alſo 7 hen 
 Tently, as NEW, ors, or the ſame when a thi 
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the bowels are a; 


- 


: 


4 2 % | — 
of it; phyſician is 

its. of the blood, for the ſymptoms he 
truth, are only. owing, to ſuch a ſuppreſſion. The 


free 


egenerating into 4 habit. 


. ticularly the 
A Aloaen of the head. 


. Þiaints, OI ed 
1 or in miſcarriages: in all theſe caſes the original 


. cauſc. is to be conſidered and treated with its pre remedies. 
But in cafes of direct and ſimple et, the wing me- 
thod will be uſually found effeQtual. The bowels muſt be care- 
| full 7 kept atl l 
ill . A To this purpoſe, the common clyſ- 

ters muſt be 
' increaſing the ſtimulus, 
und ſome common falt. 
; the. gentler kind are to be given, and in the intermediate 

days, the digeſtive ſalts to attenuate the viſcous matter in the 
© bowels 3 to theſe nitre and a little cinnabar may be added, and 
. theſe 2 have a much better effect than i 
natives uſually given. After theſe, thoſe things are to. be gi- 
ven which reſtore the tone of the part; ſuch are the bitter and 
aromatic extracts, with ſpirit of ron tartar, ſpirit of nitre 
1 7 and the volatile yripous ſalts aromatiſed. External- 
ly ſtomachic plaiſters may 


ſome of the leſſer centaury is to be added, 


us may alſo the ſtomachic balſams, ſuch as the oils of nutmeg, 
* | i, fennel, and the like. [ : n TIT | 
3 7795 } of treating flatulencics, is by the hot aro- 


are to N with great caution; for when 
too cm 


#1 1 | 

2 exquiſite, pains and tenſions of 
: bo by 
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 ſadden 


Aſter theſe the laxative medicines of | 


| | 


ſees; which, in | 
en, on the other hand, is attended with | 


open, ſor in caſes of coſtiveneſs, flatulencies | 
iven at repeated times, and to theſe by way of | 


all the hot carmi- | 


applied to the 2 of the ſtomach, 


| 4. a piece © 7 husbandry, that ik 
G4 pra practiſed Ng us. It. ig 


tank ground and 


ſo Lie that imported from the Le 
. deed, but it yields greatly the largeft 
| to the third crop With us, but then it ſhould be renewed. 


he | Fa dul 1 ripe, but muſt be pulled as ſoon as the 
very vo- 


paper and fulling mills, and with theſe they beat the ſtalks, and 


* © 


food. Baker's Microſ 


. piercer has 
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cellent commodity, and the vill 


Well de 
| 2 
, ground, and not often on the ſame. piece. 
ſowing is in March; the land ſhould be Well pre 
even, and the 5. 20 that can he, ſhould be choſen for 
it. ſeed ,by our own crops, is not 
devant; this is dearer in- 
Crops, and will * 


very much, on 


wo 
not 
the ſeed grows 
fax is pulled while 
ſtronger, but then 


of good feed. are ſufficient for an acre: it muſt 


fave a great deal of labour. Mortituer's Husbandry, p. 
Purging "Fez L — 
Toad FLAx, in batany. 


[FLEA (GyeL)— The fa when examined by the micioſcope uf. 


a very pleaſing ol It is covered all over with black, 
hard and ſhelly ſcales ar plates, which are curiouſly jointed, 
and folded oyer one another in - a, manner, a8 to comply 
with all the nimble mations of the creature. Theſe ſcaley are 
all cu Io y poliſhed, and are beſet, about the edges with ſhort 
ſpikes in a very beautiful and tegular order. Its neck is finely 
2 and much reſembles the tail of a lobſter; the head al- 


is very extraordinary, for from the ſnout part of it there 
d the. two fore legs, and between theſe is placed the 
piercet or ſucker, with which it penetrates the skin to get its 


R 
and it has two ſhort horns 


Its eyes are very large and beautiful, 


or feelers. It has four other legs joined all at the breaſt, Theſe 


when it leaps fold ſhort one within another, and then exerting 


 * their ſpring all at the ſame inſtant, they, carry the creature to 


a ſurpriſing diſtance, ; The legs have ſeveral joints, and arc 
very hairy, and terminate in two long. and hooked ſharp 


_ claws. 


The piercer or ſucker of the fa is lodged between its fore- 

legs, and includes à couple of darts or lancets, which after the 
as made an entrance, are thruſt farther into the fleſh, 

to make the blood flow from the adjacent parts. | * 


This piercer, its ſheath opening lideways, the two lancets 


within it are very difficult to be ſeen, unleſs the two fore-legs, 
between which they are hid, be cut aff cloſe to the head; for 
the flea rarely puts out its piercer, except at the time of ſeed- 
ing, but keeps it folded inwards; and the beſt way of ſeeing 
it is ne head, and then the fore · leg, and 
then it is uſually ſeen thruſt out in convulſions. 
By keeping fleas in a glaſs tube corked up at both ends, but ſo 
as to admit freſh air, their ſeveral actions may be obſerved, 
and particularly their way of coupling, which is performed 
tail to tail; the female which is much the larger, ſtanding 
over the male: they may alſo be thus ſeen to lay their egg 
not all at once, but ten or twelve in a day, for ſeveral days ſuc- 
ceflively, which eggs will be afterwards found to hatch ſuccel- 
ſively in the ſame order. The flea may eaſily be diſſected in a 
drop of water,, and by this means the ſtomach and 
with their periſtaltic motion may be diſcovered very plainly, 2 
alſo their teſtes and penis with the veins and arteries, tho mi- 
nute . all conception. Mr, Leiwenboek affirms alſo, that 
he has ſeen innumerable animalcules ſhaped like ſerpents, in the 


| ſemen. maſculinum of a. fl. Baker's: Microſ. p. 192. 
FLEA, in the hiſtory of inſects. See PI E. 
FL.sA. Bane, conyza, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the charaQers of which are theſe, The flower is of the fol 
culous kind, being compoſed of a number of ſmall floſcules, 
divided: into many ſegments at their ends, ſtanding esch = 


— 


an embryo ſeed, and all contained in a oy = pon fe 
7 husk. The embryo finally becomes u f 
= wn. LK £37 287] li aka 3 hr EE EINE 


and a ſweet (wel. 
The white flowered, nettle leaved American 


leaved viſcous conyza, with yellow flowers, 


4 ' * ; 
Al # "$4 14 
— 
otherwiſe called | - | 
| | q 
: 
ma” | I 2 1 


Þ 1 


: bby African c. 18; The blunt leav'd African 

2 — — — flowers. 19. The purple flowered fig- 

mullein li es, Tan. Inſt. p. 454, : 

—— ſtands recommended by the old authors 
48 a remedy for. many cutancous diforders They had an opi- 
nion alſo, that the ſmoke of it when burnt in a tom deſtroy- 
ed fleas, and other inſects. | | „ 

Fra Wart. See PU 

FLEAM W are many ſurgeons in — who 
| bleed, or perform the operation of phlebotomy with this in- 
ftrument, which they uſe in this manner: they hold one fin- 
ger upon the end of it, which ferves as a handle, and applying 
- the point to the vein they are to open, ſtrike upon the back 
over the point with one of the fingers of the other hand, open- 
ing the vein much as farriers bleed horſes. Others uſe a ſpring 
feam, ſomething like a fingle point of the ſcarifying inſtru- 
ment uſed in cupping; and others employ a. fort of inſtru- 


ment in form of a dart; but as the poſition and ſue of the | 
veins is different, in different ſubjecta, no inſtrument will ever | 


be found fo uſeful. as the common lancet of a proper 6ze. 
Heifter's Su » P. 


* y . 


27 4+ | | 
FLEECE. See the article GoingwWw. 


FLEECE (Cycl. 
FLEMENEFRIT;, FiEMENESFRINTHE, or FLYMENAFRYN- | 


uk, in our old writers, ſignifies the receiving or relieving of 
a fugitive or outlaw. Leg. Inæ, cap. 29. 47. LL. H. 1. c.10,12. 
FLEMESWITE. Nita, who writes of this ward, interprets it 
habere catalla fugitrvarum, Flet. Lib. x. c. 4. 
FLESUS, in zoology, a name uſed ſome authors, far the 
common flounder ; the paſſer fluviatilis of moſt writers, Bel- 
lein, p.13. 7970 | 
FLESHY roats. See FrnrosE _ p | 
FLEXION, (Cycl.) in geometry. LEXURE. 
FLEXOR 004) —Frxxon digitorum pedis acceſſoriys, a flat 
and pretty long fleſhy muſcle, fiituated obliquely under the 
ſole of the foot, and from its ſituation and figure, formerly 
called cars plante pedis quadrata. | 
It is del pater by one fleſhy portion, in the lower ſide 
of the os calcis, and in the ee e ſide, 
and by the other in the ligament which joins 
From thence the two other portions run obliquely. 
to the middle. of the ſole of the foot, and there unite in 
a flat, long, and irregularly ſquare muſcular maſs, which 
is fixed to the outer edge of the faſciculus of tendons of the 
- flexor longus, to which it ſerves as a frænum in that place. 
uns Anatomy, p. 224. 
FLexOR 
ſome other writers to the muſcle of the foot called alſo the 
- perforans pedis, and the perodaQylzus by Riolan, and ſome 
others, See PERFORANS. | * 
FLEXURE, or Fr ex10n, in geometry, is uſed to ſignify that 
a curve is both concave and convex,” with reſpact to a 


tiven right line, A p, or a fixed point, P. Thus the curve] trified 


| and vex 
And the point M, which r revs raven; 
| int of contrary flexure. See Po 
d, | — to 
5 M, continues its courſe towards the ſame 


zen backwards, as in the figures annexed, 
either have a continued curvature, as in 


5 
- , 
5 X 
* * 
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e mene a k mam 
F. 3. or have a cuſpis point of reflexion,' or of retrofrads- 
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che method of finding the | foe - 
© Ritbfprats ing contrary fans, | 
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is bone to the | 


in anatomy, a name given by Cowper and 


unru 
To fling 
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FLINT {(Cycl.) — The ſparks of fire which are jiroduced by 


7 1 


7 


F! Lit 


| 7 emfrory flexure, where ſome neceſſary correcliona of  Þ/ 


ofpital's rule are given | 


FLIDETHRIFT, or more truly gains nde, 1 ee 


we now call fovel-beard. It is otherwiſe called /overygroat p 
and is mentioned in the ſtatute. 33 H. 8. c. 9. „ 


FLING, in the manege, is the fiery and obſtitiſte action of ar 


—— | 

f a cow, is to raiſe only one leg, and give a blow with 

it; 3 - ; | 6 1 

or kick with the hind legs. See VyREKIN G, CGG. 
G, among bowlers, See Bowr xs. i on 


ſtriking flint againſt ſteel, are of the number of thoſe things 
Which cuſtom has made fainiliar to us, but which we might 
fuid — rb of inquiry, if we would give way to reafon 
The ſttiking fire in this manner has probably been as old as 
the knowledge of ſteel ; and ſince the microſcope has been fa- 
miliar among us, it has been diſcovered, that theſe ſparks are 
ſo many ſpherical balls of jron detached by the blow from the 
maſs, and rendered by the heat a ſort of ſcorie, Kemp de 


Kenvyck, a. very ingenious chemiſt, propoſed it as a problem 
worthy the attempts of the curious to ſolve, and propoſed the 


Whole in theſe words; when a flint and Reel are ſtruck toge- 
ther, if the ſparks are received upon a white paper, they ate 


found to be round maſſes, which examined by the microſcope, 


are found to be melted and ſcorified or vitriſied iron, which 
will no longer anſwer to the magnet. It is therefore demand- 
ed, 1, Which of the two inſtruments contributes moſt to this 
change in the iron? 2. What ſubſtance it is, that is employ- 
ed to this purpoſe ? 3. In what manner the operation is per- 
formed; and 4. Why if iron be uſed inſtead of Hesl, the ſparks 
are very few or none, when with ſteel they are fo many? 
Theſe queſtions have appeared almoſt unanſwerable, becauſe 
people ſcarce knew how to conceive, that iron which requires 
ſo long continued, and ſo violent a fire to put it in fuſion, 
could by means only of a flight blow; be not only melted; 
but deſtroyed as it were. The moſt eminent perſoiis of the time 
declined ing in the attempt, and Mr. Muſchenbrok, from 
whom a ſolution was expected by many, at length referred the 
whole ta Mr. de Reaumur, who had ſome time before pub- 
liſhed a treatiſe on iron and ſteel, and was therefore judged to 
have moſt confidered the metal in both thoſe ſtates. 

This gentleman accepted the task, and attempted the ſolution 
of the problem by reſolving theſe queſtion, 1. wp what 
means the iron is in this at converted into ſcoria ? 2. By what 
methods it can be ſadeſtroyed? 3. How it comes not to be 


reduced to ſcoriaæ, but to be in a ſtate of fuſion, and truly ren- 


dered liquid, and 4. Why iron gives lefs as well as fewer ſparks 
on collifion with flint than ſteel does ? The nature of iron is 
well enough known for us to be aſſured that it contains a large 
1 of inflammable matter, and that it is never ductile, 

t while it has a quantity of that inflammable matter in itz 
and that when that is wholly taken from it, it becomes friable, 
and is reduced to a fort of ſcoriz, analogous to common vi- 


matters. ; 


open 
evidently ſeen, in that it is impoſlible to heat a bar of iron in a 
ſmith's forge, ſo much as to make it ready for working or 


| Joining with another bar, without reducing its whole ſurface 


4 


to ſcoriz, or a friable matter which is all thrown off from the 
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"$aliog-thio' that flame, ſparkle and become ignited, 


and if 


they are received on 2 white paper placed underneath, the ſmal- 


-eft- will be found round and friable, reduced to ſcoriee, 
n way diſfering from the little \globules of ſcorified ſteel, 
* which are truck off from the flint and ſtoel in giving fire by 
{ ehitir eollifiony kits e a0 een POV 
When we have occaſion to melt larger parcels of ſteel or iron, 
vs are obliged-to have recourſe to ſuch ſubſtances to mix with 
as will replace with increaſe that inflammable matter 
ich the fire drives off: the ſubſtatces'of this kind are c 

arſenic, and the like; and by means 


mon ſulphur, orpiment, arſeni 
of 'theſe;it is ſoon made to run He lead. 


e . ann 
Mr. Reanmur having given theſe hints for the ing 
che occaſion of iron's being found ſcorified the ſhort heat it 

fion of flint and Reel, to ac- 


ields fewer ſparks with flint 
0 Won 241 


ed a new: 
3 light would 
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and was 

ing filed wi 

larger than 

3 em! 

e e of d ſpar | ſtruck off from ſteel, not 
- only burnt, but melted, and that more rſectly than the others 
from the common colliion with flint. If after all this, it be 
ad, why ſteel yields greatly more numerous ſparkles than 


+ judged, that the flint not only contributes by 
its hardneſs to the +9 90g, off the ſparks, but alſo by its ſulphur ; 
what the blow. diſlodges from it of this kind, puts in vio- 


lent motion, probably having no 
ion and ſcorification of the metal. That all F#nts contain a 
large quantity of ſulphur is plain, from the fulphureous ſmell 
they alot or being truck together; and the ſparks which are 
produced by ſtriking 
the fame manner, by the ſulphur of the metal di 
che adjoining parts by the blow. rg 1 | 
One proof of the ſparks being melted and rendered glo- 
- bular by means of the ſulphur of the flint is, that ſparks may 
be ſtruck from ſtcel, in the ſame manner by-glaſs as by fn, 
| but in lefs quantity; theſe having 
Were ined by Mr. Regumur, and were found to be ſco- 
rie, of an irregular figure, having 


iron againſt iron are probabl 


web | FLOOD 
| fo call'd high-water mark. - 


ſmall effe&: both in the 'fu- | 


affected inn 
from 


been received on a paper, 
never been melted, 


3 © 
ed wich iron aſter wards; but when meant to be a 
this is 89 to be fure o ſucceeding. ys unte, 
Breutingg of FLinT. — The” art of cutting or rathe : 
nt ones into unjform figures,” was by ſome foppoke * 
ode bf the arts now loſt. That it was known tormer} 
peurd from the antient Bride well at Norwich, from wi 2 
| of the Auſtin-friars at Canterbury; that of St. John's at." 
at Colcheſter, and the near Whitehall Weſtminſte 
| barb can ag is nor 4 that the French know it * 
4 platform on top of the ro ob 
Paris which inſtead of being leaded, is —— with fog * 
ED 
any where deſcribed. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 477. p. 
1 FiinTs, a name given by ſome to a pr tion 
four ounces of flints calcined and — — 2 — 


© 
9 


 - twelve ounces of ſalt of tartar ; theſe being melted together 


by a 3 run into a ghfs, which being afterwards pow- 
 deredand ſet in a cellar; runs into an oil — * 
this and the calx of any metal is prepared, one of the metal- 
lie —— — 1 metallic. 
FLOA (Cycl.)=FLoaTING-briage, a bridge conſiſting 
| ſeveral boats — weight planks ; which ought to be bil 
frumed, as to bear both horſes and cannon. See BRIDok, 
ccd. and Suppl. | JO 
FLOATING i. Ser Il. Ans. n 
— FLoop-mark, the mark which the ſea makes 
r, at flowing water, and the higheſt tide : it is al- 


. 
| 
: 
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on the 


R « we wills mining 40 expend» n 
| „a term in mining to a rity in 
the load of a mine. The load or quantity of 3 
ly intercepted in its courſe, by the croſſing of a vein of earth 
; or ſtone, or ſome different metallic ſubſtance ;. in which caſe 
' the load is moved to one fide, and this tranſient part of the 
land is called a flooking. See Mine, = | 
FLOOR (Cycl.) — FLoon - timber, in a ſhip. See TimBes. 
FLORAL leaf, among botaniſts.” See LEAF. | 


y | FLORES argenti, in natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 


| the earth, called by the generality of authors, lac lunæ. It 
has both theſe names from its being ſuppoſed to partake of the 
nature of filver. See the article Lac kme, Cycl. and 


ee pits eee 
Foxes Martiales, a name given to a preparation of the nature 
of what was formerly called ens veneris. Theſe flowers are 
thus ; take of waſhed colcothar or green vitriol, oc 
of iron filings one pound ; of ſal armoniac, two pounds; mix 
them, and ſublime them in a retort, and mixing again the 
bottom with the flowers, renew the ſublimation till the flowers 
acquire a beautiful yellow colour. To the reſidue may be ad- 
ded half a pound of freſh ſal armoniac, and the ſublimation 
repeated, and the ſame proceſs may be continued as long as the 
flowers ariſe duly coloured. Pembertor's Lond. Diſp. p. 25. 
LORIST, Faria, in botany, an author who writes what 
is called the flora of any particular place, that is, a catalogue 
of - the plants and trees which are found ſpontaneouſly growing 
there. The flora laponica of Linnzus, and flora virginiea of 
Gronovious, are works of this kind; and theſe authors, as the 
authors of thoſe. works, are properly called forife. Lim. 
Fundam. Bot, p. 1. | 


ta x 


tion, or its being according to the words: of Kemp deſtroyed, FLORUS, in zoology, a name by which Aldrovand and ſome 
no longer retaining its character of being attracted by the other authors have called the bird commonly known with us 
- Joadftone, Mr. Reaumur willing to try the experiment be- by the name of the whinchat, a kind of the znanthe or fal- 
fore he reaſoned upon it, found this aſſertion not to be a fact, low-finch. Alurovand, de Avibus. See WHINCHAT: 
co? at leaſt nota g dne ' wh FLOS, the flower of a plant. It is to be obſerved that the an. 
Ali the ſeveral Kinds of ſparks which be mentions, thoſe tients ſometimes called the ſtamina or threads in the center o 
| -» duced by the cormmon-collifion of flint and ſteel, thoſe by] flowers, the flos, and not the petals which we uſually cal 
_ dropping ſteel fili rr Without underſtanding this, it is not poſſible to unde — 
tom thefiling of theantimoniated iron, all as readily anfwer- | many in their writing. We find in Aurelian, ©: 
1 ing to the loadſtone as common filings of iron; ſo that if this roſe called a yellow flower ſtanding in a purple busk; ie is pan 
_ cale ſometimes and iron be liable thus to be deſtroyed, | by this, that be meant the threads in the middle of . 
general fact, but à very rare and extraordi- | ers which are of a fine yellow, and are very numerous, 
| nary: one. Memoris Acad. Par. 1736. den dener; 5d call the fins purple petals which ve 15 
FLinTs, n the glaſe trade... The way of preparing flints for | the flower, only the huak of the oer; in this ſenſe Vire! © 
n the glaſs trade is this. Chuſe the hard- explained to mean the: common baum by: the name amello; 
are black and will reſiſt the file, and will] be ſays it has a ellow flower and purple leaves at the bor ch 
calcined in the fire. Cleanſe theſe of the | and they ſuppoſe that he meant the ſtamina or threads | 
- - whiteicruſt that adhetes'to ther, then calcine them in a nag in the baum are yellow, the name flower z and the ir 
fire, and throw them while red hot into cold water; wa or cup of the flower hi is a by his exprefion n 
the aſhes that may adhere to them, and powder them in an | leayes at the bottom, - The antients in general do not 
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ros Aſaa, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Swenkfield and | 


ſome other writers to that ſalt which is found on the ſurface 
of the earth in ſome parts of Aſia in form of an effloreſcence, 
and is called the Smyrna ſoap earth. ; 

This falt is evidently the ſame with the nitre of the antients. 
it will ferment with any acid, in the manner of our potaſh-or 
other fixed ſalts made by fire; and with oil or any fatty ſub- 
tance, boils into a ſoap. Euelius gives us a great many dif- 
ferent places for its production, from which he diſtinguiſhes it 
into ſeveral kinds: all theſe lie in the eaſtern parts of the world, 
but to theſe Wormius adds, that it is found in New Spain. It 
is always eaſy to be known, however, in whatſoever place it is 
found, being a native aleali falt, perforated like a ſpunge, 
and of a lixivial taſte. Pliny, Mathiolus, and Agricola agree 
in the deſcribing it in this manner, and all that is found na- 
five of it confirms their being in the right. Its principles ſeem 
to be two, a marine ſalt, and an urinous ſalt, That it contains 
2 marine ſalt ſeems manifeſt from this, that it has the ſame 
taſte in ſolution, or nearly ſo, with marine falt ; that the par- 
ticles of it when ulating in the evaporated water in which 
they were diſſolved, 
common falt do, and that it is always of a ſpungy texture, or 
full of holes, which is always the caſe with thoſe things in 
which the common falt makes a part; Its natural concretions 
being hollow pyramids. Its containing an urinous falt is plain 
from its producing with ſalt of tartar, the ſame ſort of ſpirit 
that ſal armoniac does, when mixed with that fixed ſalt. 

FLos cœli, the er of the heavens, a name given by the al- 
chemiſts to the noſtoch, which often appearing after rain, was 
ſuppoſed to fall from heaven. See FLos terræ and Nosr och. 

Flos terre, flower of the earth, a name given by ſome of the 
chemical authors to the noſtoch, a remarkable plant which 
reſembles the common green oiſter weed, but that it is thick- 
er and more like a jelly. It ſuddenly appears on gravel walks 
in gardens after rain; and the alchemiſts who knew not what 
to think of its origin, ſuppoſed it to contain an univerſal ſpirit, 
capable of turning metals into gold. It is a very ſingular 

lant, being no way fixed to the ground, nor having any roots, 
t imbibing its nutritious juices from the humidity of the air, 
as the ſea plants do theirs from the ſea water. See NosToCH. 

Fros tinctorius, in botany, a name given by Fuchſius and ma- 
ny others, to the geniſtella tinctoria, or dyer's weed, called al- 
ſo lutea herba, and lutum by the Latins, and alcomenium, cy- 
mene and thapſos by the Greeks. | 

Flos argenti. See FLoREs argents. 

Flos martialis. See FLoR Es martiales. x 

FLOSCULOUS, in botany, a term uſed by Mr. Tournefort, 
and others, to expreſs ſuch flowers of plants as are compoſed 
each of a great number of other ſmaller flowers placed cloſe to 
one another, and encloſed in the ſame common cup ; each of 
theſe ſmaller flowers, conſiſts of one petal, which is ſlender 
and hollow and wider than the bottom, and uſually divided in- 
to many ſegments, which ſometimes are diſpoſed in the form 
of a ſtar, Each of theſe flowers ſtand upon an embryo, or 
young fruit, from which there grows a capillament which 
reaches beyond the flowers. Theſe embryos are lodged in the 
bottom of the cu „which is called by authors the thalamus of 
the flower, and 
ſometimes without that, and ſometimes are armed with prick- 

Of this ſort are the flowers of thiſtles, kapweed, &c. 
dee Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 1. Tourn. Inſt. p. 438. | 

FLOUNDER, in icthyology, the Engliſh name of the fiſh 
called by the generality of authors raiſer fluviatilis, and fleſus. 
According to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, this is a ſpecies of the 
pleuronectes. See the articles PassER and PI EURONECTES; 
LOUR. The grain itſelf is not only ſubject to be eaten b 
inſects in that ſtate, but when ground into flour, it gives birt 
to another race of deſtroyers, who eat it unmercifully, and in- 
ems fo faſt in it, that it is not long before they wholly de- 
N the ſubſtance. The fineſt flour is moſt liable to breed 

e eſpecially when ſtale or ill prepared; in this caſe if it be 
*xamined in a good light it will be perceived to be in a con- 
tinual motion, and on a nicer inſpection, there will be found 


in it a great number of little animals of the colour of the | 


wr, and very nimble. If a little of this be laid on the 
Plate of the double microſcope, . the — very diſtinctiy 
2 * great numbers, very brisk and lively, continually 
wry: ing over one another's backs, and playing a thouſand 
f Ic tricks together; whether for diverſion or ſearch of food, 
ho wn to be eaſily determined. Theſe animals are of an ob- 
W lender form, their heads are furniſhed with a kind of 
thi. or oblong hollow tube, by means of which they take in 
. food, and their body is compoſed of ſeveral rings. They 
1 vaſt miſchief among the magazines of | 

<3 and other public uſes ; when they have once taken poſ- 
© drive them out; and they increaſe. ſo. faſt, that the onl 
method of preventing the focal loſs of the parcel, is wa 


Ging in the ſlur is to. preſerve. it from damp ; nothing 


ty: ng put up damp than flaur, and yet no- 
by: is fo often put up ſo. It ſhould be always carefully and | 


UPPL,. Vor. I. | 


% 


ct riſe to the top or ſurface, as thoſe of | 


ly become ſeeds winged with down, or | 


laid up for ar- 


— 


of a parcel of this valuable commodity, it is impoſlible | 


0 


thofoughly dried before It is put up, and the bartels alſo dlied 


into which it is to be putz then if they are kept in a room to- 
lerably warm and dry; they will keep it well. Too dry a 


place nevet does flour any hurt, tho“ otie too moiſt always 


ſpoils it. See Meat. 


FLOWER (C.) == Tho' no patt of plants ate more known 


than their flowers, yet the diſtinction given by different au - 


thors of the word ate Extremely various, and are very neceſſa- 


to be explained, in order to the underſtanding their works. 
e defines it to be the moſt tender part of a plant, re- 
markable for its colour or form, or for both, and cotiering with 
the fruit. Yet this author himſelf, acknowledges his definition 
to be too confined, as he very well knew there wete ſeveral 
plants, whoſe flowers were produced retnote*from the fruit. 
Mr. Ray ſays the flowers coheres for the moſt part with the 
rudiments of the fruit, but ſuch phrafeology is by no means 
to be admitted into definitions. Tournefort defines it to be a 
part of a plant very often remarkable for its peculiar colours, 
for the moſt part adhering to the young fruit, to which ir 
ſeems to afford the firſt nouriſhment, in order to explicate its 
moſt tender parts; but this is a more indeterminate definition, 
than the former, from its looſe mode of expreſſion, 


Pontedera defines it to be a part of a plant unlike the reſt in 


and fo on. 


form and nature. If the flower has a tube, it adheres to, or is 
fixed very near to the embryo, to the uſe of which it is ſubſer- 
vient; but if the flower has no tube, then its baſe does not adhere 
to the embryo. This is. ſcarce intelligible, except to the 
expert botaniſt, and may be made to take in ſome parts of 
plants by no means to be underſtood by the name flowers; , 
Juſſieu defines it to be compoſed of chives and a piſtillum, and 
to be of uſe in the generation of the plant; but this is too im- 
perfect, as there are very many plants in which the piſtillum 
is found at a great diſtance from the chives; and many flowers 
which have no piſtillum, and many others which have no 
chives, | 


Valliant however, has been happier in his definition; he ſays, 


that flowers are the organs which conſtitute the different ſexes 


of plants, which are ſometimes found naked and without any 
covering; and that the petals which moſt of them have are no 
way eſſential to their uſe, but ſerve and are intended merely 
as covers for them ; but yet as theſe coats or coverings are the 
moſt conſpicuous, and moſt beautiful part of the Flower, theſe 
are to be called flowers, be they of what ever form or ſtruc- 
ture, or colour ; and whether they contain only the organs of 
both ſexes in each individual, or only of one, or even but of 
ſome part of one, provided that they are not of the ſame fi- 


gure and colour with the leaves of the plant. The ſhorteſt 


and moſt expreſs definition however, ſeems to be Martyn's ; 
which is, that flowers are the organs of generation of both 
ſexes, adhering to a common placenta, together with their 
common covering; or of either ſex ſeparately with its proper 
coverings, if it have any. 

The parts of flowers are, 1. The ovary which is the rudiment 
of the fruit, and is therefore properly the female organ of 'ge- 
neration. 2. The ſtyle which is a body accompanying the 
ovary, either ariſing from the middle of it, or ſtanding as an 
axis in the middle, with the embryos of the ſeeds round it. 
3. The ſummits, called alſo apices and anthere, which are 
thoſe bodies that contain the prolific powder, analogous to the 
male ſperm in animals; and generally hung upon ſlender threads 
which are called the chives. 4. The petals; commonly called 
the flower leaves, which are thoſe tender fine colour'd leaves 
which are generally the moſt conſpicuous parts of a flower. 
5. The impalement or calyx, which is formed of thoſe ten- 
der leaves which cover the outer parts of the flower, Theſe 


flowers according to the number of their leaves or petals are 


called monope or one leayed, dipetalous or two leaved, 


The ſtructure of the different flowers is very various; but Dr, 


Grew has obſerved, that the far greater number of them have 


the empalement, the foliation, and the attire or chives; &c. 
Mr. Ray accounts that every perfect flower has the petals, 
ſtamina or chives, apices or ſummits, and the ſtyle or piſtil, 
and ſuch as want any of theſe parts he calls imperſect flowers, 
The greater number of plants have'a fower cup which is of 
a firmer ſtructure than their leaves; and ſerves for their ſup- 


port. , | 5 2 2 pv tix) 
Flowers are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, the male, the ſe- 


male, and the hermaphrodite. The male flowers are thoſe 


which have the ſtamina and aplces, but bear no fruit; the fe- 


ſtamina; this piſtil is ſucceeded by 


male are ſuch as contain the piſtillum, and not the apices and 
| the fruit, and theſe ate 


| therefore: called” the fruitful or kniting flowers z/ and the her- 


* 


it up j Colours 
break 240 bread as ſoon as.can be. The way to prevent their | 


mophrodite ate ſuch as have in them the organs of . ſexes 
ty of flow 


in each indisidual, and of this ſort are the generali = 
ert, particularly the 1. tulip, daffodil, roſemary, ſage; Ke. 
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colours that we 
plants, from white to deep 
all the ſhades of red, yellow, purple, blue and 
mixing it with different ſubſtances; and by the 
the iatoffs of plants while contained in their 
tures they meet with give 
of colours, See the article 


flowers, and of other parts of 


e know that the infuſions of | 

ts become red on being mixed with acids, and green on 

ing mixt with alkalis ; and there is no reaſon to doubt, but 
that it is the ſulphureous part of the vegetable in theſe infu- 
ſions which thus changes colour on theſe mixtures. IT bis how- 
ever, ought to be proved poſſible, before it is allowed in ar- 


rent ſalts ; and as all the colours in theſe, are the regular re- 


ſult of certain combinations, there is grea 
that in thoſe plants whoſe flowers give the ſame colours, there 
may be the ſame combinations. The principal colours of 
plants, and their ſeveral parts are green, yellow, red, purple, 
Blue, white, black, and tranſparent whitiſhneſs ; all the others 
are produced by different combinations of theſe. The green 
which-is the common colour of the leaves of plants is probably 
the effect of an oil rarified in that part of the plant, and there 
mixed with the fixed and volatile ſalts of the ſap, which re- 
main intangled by the earthy particles after moſt of the aque- 
ous humidity is evaporated, and by that means become in a 
ſtate to act upon the oil. A clear proof of this is, that if 
the leaves are covered up in ſuch a manner, that the aqueous 
| humidity of the ſap cannot evaporate itſelf, the oil and ſalts 
cannot act upon one another as they naturally would, but be- 
coming diffuſed among ſo great a quantity of water, loſe the 
colour they would otherwiſe have obtained together, and be- 
come whitiſh or tranſparent. This is ſeen in the obvious in- 
ſtance of ſuccory and celeri, the leaves of both which plants, 
tho? naturally green, become white by being covered up with 
earth by the gardiner. Mem. Acad. Par. 1707. 
The leaves both of plants and trees uſually turn red in autumn, 
or on the attack of the firſt froſts; the reaſon of which is, 
that the ſeveral canals of the ſap being conſtringed by the cold, 


the juices are detained in the veſſels of the leaves, or at leaſt 


its circulation is greatly interrupted, and being detained there, 
it naturally grows ſour, the acidity of this alter'd juice de- 
Co the green colour produced by the alkaline falts. The 
fap brings on a red colour, in the very ſame manner that an 
elſential oil made green by a mixture of oil of tartar, is agai 


| again 
5 changed to red, by adding to it a proper quantity of diſtilled 


"vinegar. Where we find in our common experiments the 
acids of the mi 


owing to their deſtroying the blue, brown, or other colour, 
+: © en of the plant had made with its eſſen- 
tial * : 

All the ſhades and degrees of yellow and ſaffron colour in the 
Fowers of plants, ſeem wholly owing to a mixture of an acid in 


T their juices, with their eſſential oil; as the oil of thyme, which 


itſelf has very 


it with diſtilled vinegar. From 
violet blue, are only owing to the 
manners with their eſſential oil. 

Black, which is a very uncommon. colour in 


turned purple or violet colour by a volatile alkali, 
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red it ſeems by the analogy of theſe experiments, to be only 


little colour, is made to paſs thro all theſe ſhades 
armoniac 


red, from the. paleſt fleſh colour, 2 and even to the 

ifterent admixtures of an 
alkaline volatile ſalt of the urinous kind, mixed in different 
- flowers, and 
- which in them ought to be regarded only as a very deep violet, 
an addition of an acid juice to their oil, al- 


es of blue and purple ſeem alſo, by the analogy of 


of mixtures of 
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manner he obſerves, has both its roots and its tur- 
The :dentillaria has its roots and feiert both of 2 2 
and the acacia indica Aldini, and man red, 
are inſtances of this. n other plants, be ſays 
The reaſon that be afligns for this is, that the more fixeq party 


wherein this colour conſiſts, preſerve the ſame tinct 


out being at all alter'd by ſo long a circulatio nr wich- 
the root to the flower 410 he adds another ry 
obſervation, which is, that in all theſe plants ang le 
whoſe roots and flowers are of the fame colour, the juicy 18 
- fixed ; and ny Yo that theſe are more fit for ring 
12 or plants, Vid. Boccone Mu, 


Preſervation FLo.w̃ ns. The method of preſerving flowers in 


their beauty thro' the whole year, has been dilige 
aſter by many people; ſome have attempred it, 11 4 
them when dry, and not too much opened, and buryin 15 
1 , - them 
in dry ſand ; but this tho' it preſerves their figure well, yer 
N 
gives a method which he ſays is preferable to all others; 0 
is as follows: gather roſes or other flowers when they are not 
yet thoroughly open, in the middle of a dry day ; put them 
into a good earthen veſſel glazed within; fill the veſſel up to 
the top with them ; and when full, ſprinkle them over with 
ſome good French wine with a little falt in it; then ſet them 
by in a cellar, tying the mouth of the pot carefully down, 
After this, * hn be taken out at pleaſure, and on ſetting 
them in the fun, or within the reach of the fire, they will 
open as if on the tree, and not only the colour, but the ſme! 
will be preſerved. | 
The flowers of plants are by much the moſt difficult part of 
them to preſerve in any tolerable degree of perfection; of 
this we have inſtances in all the collections of dried plants or 
horti ſicci. In theſe the leaves and ſtalks and the roots and ſeeds 
of the plants appear very well preſerved, the ſtrong tex- 
ture of theſe parts making them always retain their natural 
form, and the colours in many ſpecies naturally remaining ; 
but where thoſe fade, the plant is little the worſe for uſe, as 
to the knowing the ſpecies by it. But it is very much other- 
wiſe in regard to flowers : theſe are naturally by much the 
moſt beautiful part of the plant to which they belong; but 
they are fo injured in the common way of drying, that they 
not only loſe, but change their colours one into another, by 
which means they give a handle to many errors; and they uſu- 
ally alſo wither up, ſo as to looſe their very form and natural 
The primroſe and cowſlip kind are very eminent in- 
ſtances of the change of colours in the flowers of dried ſpeci- 
mens; for thoſe of this claſs of plants eaſily dry in their natu- 
ral ſhape, but they not only loſe their yellow, which might 
be expected naturally enough, but they acquire a fine deep 
green, much ſuperior to that of the leaves in their moſt per- 
tet ſtate, The flowers of all the violet kind, loſe their no- 
ble blue, and become of a dead white, ſo that in dried ſpeci- 
mens, there is no difference between the blue flowered vio- 
let and the white flowered kinds. 
Sir Robert Southwell has communicated to the world a method 
of doing the buſineſs of drying plants, by which this inconve- 
nience is propoſed to be in a great meafure remedied, and all 
flowers to be preſerved in their natural ſhape, and many in 
their proper colours. To this purpoſe two plates of iron are 
to be prepared of the ſize of a large half ſheet of paper or larg-- 
er for particular occaſions ; theſe plates muſt be made ſo thick 
as not to have any power of bending, and there muſt be 3 
hole made near every corner for. the receiving a ſcrew to faſten 
them cloſe together. | | 
When theſe plates are prepared, lay in readineſs ſeveral ſheets 
of paper, and then gather the plants with their flowers, when 
they are quite perfect; let this always be done in the middle of 
a dry day, and then lay the plant and its flower on one 
the ſheets of paper doubled in half, ſpreading out all the leaves 
be thick, it mult 
be pared or cut in half, fo that it may lie flat, and if it be 
woody, it may be peeP'd and only the bark left; when the 
plant is thus expanded, lay round about it, ſome looſe lee 
and petals, of the flawer, which may ſerve to compleat 9) 


part that may prove deficient ; when all is thus prepared bY 
ſeveral ſheets of paper over the plant, 


and as many under it: 
then put-the whole into the iron plates, laying the paper 
ſmoothly on one, and laying the other evenly over my 
then ſcrew them cloſe and put them into an oven MM 
bread is drawn, and let them lie there two hours ; ae! 
make a mixture of equal parts of aqua fortis and comm. 
brandy ; ſhake theſe well together, and when an High on 
taken out of the preſſure of the plates, rub them 13 
with a camels hair pencil dipped in @þis liquor; then _— 
upon freſh brown paper, and covering m with ſome other . 
preſs them between is and other papers with a ban en be 
till the wet of theſe hquors is dried wholly away. 


| of 

plant is thus far prepared, take the quantity of a w_— 
ö dragon, put this into a pint of fair water cold, 1 whollf 
Rand four and twenty- hours; it will in this timè Asche; 
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then dip a fine hair peticil in this liquor, and with it | the commiſſures of the poſterior rings. On the uppef pitt of 
22 the backſides of the leaves, and lay them carefully] this little tube are two apertures, which are the 4 1 
down on 2 half ſheet of white paper pra > cr wg and preſs ſtigmata. Theſe are of a round circumference, and in the cen- 
dem with ſome more papers over theſe, When the gum water | ter of each there is 2 ſmall black eminence, which ſeems the 
.. fixed, let the preſſure and papers be removed, and the whole | half of a little round ball. This is the place where the poſte- 
— is fini The leaves retain their verdure in this caſe; | rior ſtigmata are ſituated; and this larger ſingle protuberance; 
and the uſually keep their natural colours. Some care | anſwers all the purpoſes of the two tubes placed cloſe together; 


muſt be taken, that the heat of the oven be not too great. | which are ſo common in the other fly- worms 


of this ſort, 


6 ers are thick and bulky, ſome art may be uſed A little below this there are two fleſhy appendages} between 
baſe their backs and diſpoſe the petals in a due order; | which, is the anus of the worm. When viewed ith the mis 
and after this, if any of them are wanting, their places may be | croſcope, the whole body of the creature appears ſomewhat 


ſupplied with ſome of the ſupa numerary ones dried on pur- 


rough and wrinkled, and has a few ſhort hairs thinly ſcattered 


e; and if any of them are only faded, it will be prudent | about it. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. v. 4. p. 502. 
4 take them away, and lay down others in their ſtead : the | Theſe worms undergo all their changes in a ſhell made of theit 
2 may be alſo diſpoſed and mended in the ſame manner. | own skin, which is of the ſame egg faſhioned ſhape with that 
Another way of keeping both flowers and fruit the whole year | of the blue fleſh fly; but conſiderably larger, and of a greyiſh 
without ſpoiling, is delivered by the ſame author in the follow- colour. But this is not all its difference from thoſe ſhells ; for on | 
ing manner : take ſalt petre, one pound; bole armeniac, two | its anterior and ſuperior part, it has two horns of the ſame kind x 
pounds; clean common ſand three pounds; mix all well to-] with the four of the ſhells of the rat tailed worms, and ſeem- | 


gether, then gather fruit of any kind, that is not fully ripe, 


ing to ſerve to the ſame purpoſes, and ſerve to convey the 
with the ſtalk to each; put theſe in one by one into a wide 


th'd glaſs, laying them in good order; tie over the top 
with an oil cloth, — carry the glaſs into a dry cellar, and 
ſet the whole upon a bed of this prepared matter of four in- 
ches thick in a box; fill up the remainder of the box, with 
the ſame preparation, and let it be four inches thick over 
the top of the glaſs and round. all its ſides. Powers are to 
be preſerved in the ſame fort of glaſſes in the ſame manner, 
and they may be taken up after a whole year as plump and as 
fair as when buried. | 
Frowzks, in antiquity. We find flowers in great requeſt at the 
entertainments of the antients, being provided by the maſter 


of the feaſt, and brought in before the ſecond courſe; or as ſome | 


are of opinion, at the beginning of the entertainment, They 
not only adorned their heads, necks, and breaſts with flowers, 
but often beſtrewed the beds whereon they lay, and all parts 
of the room with them. But the head was chiefly regarded. 
Potter, Archeol. Grac. T. 2. p. 383. See GARLAND, Cycl. 
Flowers were likewiſe uſed in the bedecking of tombs. Potter 


Archzol. G1zc. I. 4. c.7. T. 2. p. 232. ſeqq. See BURIAL 
and BURYING, 


. * . . . 
air neceſſary for the lite of the creature, into its corcelet ; = 


the old ſtigmata which ſerved the creature in its worm ſtats 
being now obliterated, and ſomething neceſſarily wanted in 
their place. After having undergone all the neceſſary changes, 
the ſhells are burſt open, in the month of April, and let out 
the fly they contained. 

This has ſo much the appearance of an humble bee; that at 
firſt ſight, it is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from it. It is covered 


with black, yellow, and reddiſh hairs, as the ſmaller kinds of 
the common humble bees are; but its antenne, which are of 


the battiedoor faſhion, prove plain enough, that it is really no 
bee, even before one can determine with certainty, that it has 


only two wings. 


FLOWERING of bulbous plants, Theſe plants will grow ahd 
flower in water alone without any earth, and make a very ele- 


gant appearance. We daily ſee this practiſed in ſingle roots; 
but there is a method of doing it with ſeveral together, as fol- 
lows: take a common ſmall garden pot, ftop the hole at the 
bottom with a cork, and Jute in the cork with putty 
that no water can through ; then fit a board to the top 


of the pot, and bore * or ſeven holes in it, at equal diſtances, 
to place the bulbs in, and as many ſmaller holes near thein to 
receive ſticks, which will ſerve to tie up the flowers, Then 
fill up the pot with water to the board, and place tulips, jon- 


Labiated FlowERSs. Sec LABIATED Hubers. 
FLoweR de luce, in botany. See Ia 1s. 
Trumpet FLOWER, See TRUMPET. 

Mid Flower. See Wind Flaver. 


FLowER of ofteocolla, a name given by the people employed in 
finding the ofteocolla to a fort of white marley matter, which 
they uſually find on the ſurface of the ground in the places 
where the oſteocolla lies underneath. It ſeems very nearly al- 
lied to the nature of the oſteocolla itſelf, and uſually bas under 
it ſome of that blackiſh matter reſembling rotten wood, which 
the ofteocolla itſelf is formed upon, and which nlls up thoſe 
hollows we find in moſt of the pieces, while the whole is in 
the ground. This rotten vegetable matter has much the re- 
ſemblance of the roots or branches of trees, and is called by 


the common people the root of the oſteocolla or hammoſtei 
radix, Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 39. 


worm, which makes its habitation only in the bulbous roots 
of flowers, The roots of the narciſſus at the time they are 
taken up out of the earth toward the end of autumn, very 
frequently are found to contain each a ſingle worm, which 
eats and deſtroys them. Sometimes one root is found to con- 
tain two of them; but this is but rarely the caſe. The roots 
which have them may eaſily be known, by having each a 
round hole in ſome part, at which the deſtroyer has entered 
While it was ſmall, and which probably ſerves it now in its 
ſtate for reſpiration of the freer air. The interior part 

of theſe bulbs is always found rotted and deſtroyed, and the 
worm is found in theſe, lying in a brown ſort of dirt made by 
Us own liquid excrements, mixed among the fragments of the 
Ty 2 root which it has deſtroyed. Reaumur's Hiſt, In- 

vol. 4. p. + 4 
When 3 are firſt taken out of the roots, it is not 
eaſy to know which end is the head, which che tail; for both 
appear almoſt equally pointed, The intermediate ſpace is cylin- 
dric, and made up of vaſt number of circular or annular fibres. 
It is not long, however, before the worm begins to change 
Place, and one may then ſee him extend his head, and diſcov- 
er, that it is furniſhed, as in the reſt of theſe kind of inſects, 
With two hooks, The way to ſee theſe hooks diſtinctly is to 
preſs the worm between the rs, it then throws them 
one 


— 


By repeated ex 


quiles, narciſſus's and the like plants in the root upon the holes, 
ſo that the bottom of the rcots may touch the water; thus will 
they all fotwer early in the ſeaſon, and be much mote beauti- 
ful than any put of gathered fowers, and will laſt many weeks 
in their full perfection. After the ſeaſon of fiotverim is over, 
the roots will gradually ſhrink thro' e holes of the board, 
and get looſe into the water, but inſtead of becoming ſpoiled 


there, they will ſoon increaſe in ſize, ſo as not to be capable of 


coming back, and will produce ſeveral off. ſets. It is natural 
to try from this, the conſequence of keeping the roots under 
water during the whole time of their blowing, and in this man- 
ner they have been found to ſucceed very well, and flower 


They may thus alſo with proper care in the degree of heat in 
the room, be t flowering from before Chriſtmas, till 
March or April. It is not eaſy in this laſt manner to manage 
the keeping the boards under water, for which reaſon it is 
better to procure ſome ſheet lead of about four pounds to the 
foot, and cut this to the ſize of the mouth of the pot; in 
this there ſhould be 'bored holes for the bulbs, and other holes 
for the ſticks ; and in order to keep the ſticks quite firm, it 
is proper to have another plate of lead ſhaped to the bottom 
of the pot, with holes in it, anſwering thoſe in the upper plate 


made for the ſticks. The ſticks will by this means be kept 


always perfectly it | 
by the upper plate of lead, will flower in the moſt vigorous 
and beautiful manner imaginable, _ be e 
Some have thought of adding to the virtues of the water by 
putting in nitre in ſmall quantities, and others have added 
earth and ſand at the bottom, but it has been always ſound to 
ſucceed better without any addition. reed 
It may be more agreeable to ſome to uſe glaſs jarrs, in this 
laſt method with the leads, inſtead of earthen pots. The bulbs 
ſucceed full as well iti theſe ; and there is this advantage, that 
the progreſs of the roots is ſeen all the while, and they are 
m better as to the ſupply of water. 3 
dried bulbs, and on 


- . : 


periments in this way on 


| | even ſtronger and more beautifully, then when in the ground. 
FLowen-row worm, in natural hiſtory, a peculiar ſpecies of fly- 


7 


eady, and the roots being kept under water 


*% 
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thoſe taken freſh out of the ground, the former have been 
out as far as poſſible, and one ſees that they are thick, and | found to ſucceed the beſt ; for thoſe taken freſh qut of the 
Whitiſh at their baſes, and pointed and brown at their extre- ground being full of moiſture, will not ſo ſoon upon changi \ 
2 and are hook d inward toward the belly. At a little] their element be nouriſhed fully by a new one; and 11 85 ve” 
gare above each of theſe hooks, the creature has a'pair of bres which they had ſtruck in the ground always rot when. - © 
y horns which are forked at the ends; and a little below | put into the water, and new ones mult be formed in t 


places, ſo that it requires more time for them to come to flow- 
mg. The bulbs themſelves will not rot in this manner, but t 
never be ſo ſt 


ed. ia their ? 


of 
* 
ws I 
«> 


"I 
as thoſe which Were. put into the 4 


28 which gradually fill themſelves with moiſture from 155 
W regularly plump op. * The beſt * 5 
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| * proceſs is this: pla the bulbs at firſt only on the! 
8 * I will ſtrike ne 


* 
1 


ſurface of the water; for | 
moſt ſtrongly. When they have thus fix weeks, pour in 
the water 1 to cover them intirely, and keep them at 
parts white 


this ſtandard till they have done flowering. 
Sometimes the roots will become mouldy in feveral part 
| they ſtand above the water, and the cleaning them of it is to no 


purpoſe, for it will eat and ſpread the farther, and frequently 
eat thro? two or three of their coats. In this cafe, they muſt 
be immediately covered with water, and the mould will be 


' Kopp'd and they will become ſound, and flower as well as thoſe 
_ which never had any ſuch-diſtemperature. If the roots are 
| ſuffered to remain in water all the year, they will not decay, 


but will fewer again at their proper ſeaſon, and that as vi- 
rouſly 2 thoſe which are taken out and dried. The old 


- fibres of theſe roots never rot till they are ready to puſh out 
new ones. It is found by experience, that the hyacinth, and 


many other plants, grow to a greater perfection thus in water, 


_ acinth, called my 
rarely, produces 


than when in the ground. There is a peculiar ſpeci 
| ſer's jewel ; this never, or however very 
ecd veſſels in the common way bf flowermg 
in the ground, but it often will produce: ſome -pods when 


blown in water > 
Mr. Miller has intimated. in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
' that bulbs ſet in glaſſes, grow weaker, and ſhould be renewed 


with freſh ones every. other year, but it is found that when 
they are managed in this manner, and kept under water, at 


the time of taking them up, they are as large, and ſome of 


them larger and ſtronger than when planted, and if theſe be 
dried at of 4m ſeaſon, they will flower year after year as 
well as freſh ones. | e 
Ranunculus and anemone roots have been found to ſhoot up their 


ſtalks very well in this way, but the flowers are uſually blaſted, 


which ſeems to ariſe from want of free air, Pinks will er 
very well in this manner, and auriculas thrive very well, and 
may with care be brought to flower, but not ſtrongly, Roſes, 


} ines and honey- ſuckles, may alſo be made to flower, this 


way, and will thrive and ſend out ſuckers ; the beſt pieces to 
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plant are ſuckers cut off about three inches under ground, 
without any fibres. | 


The ſucculent plants may alſo be raiſed this way, for inſtance, | 


an opuntia or Indian fig, If a fragment of a leaf of this plant 
be cut and laid by to dry for a month, till it is an abſolute skin, 
as ſoon as it is put in this manner into water, it begins. to 
rome up, and ſoon ſends out fibrous-roots, and produces new 
ves, at leaſt as quickly as it would do in the ground. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. Ne. 432. p. 274. N 
This is the more ſingular in theſe ſort of plants, becauſe in 
their natural ſtate in the ground, they cannot bear much wa- 
ter. This method of growing of plants is not particular to 


the bulbous rooted oges, but others may even be raiſed from 


ſeed by it; a bean or pea ſet in this manner, will grow up to 
its proper ſtandard, and will ffetwer and produce pods, which 
will ripen their ſeed. | 95 
The ſmaller ſeeds may alſo be raiſed in this manner, by the 
help of wool to ſupport them. See the article Se eps. 


No plant tranſplanted out of earth into water, will thrive | 


kindly ; but any plant, whether raiſed from the root'or ſeed in 
water, may be tranſplanted to the earth, and will ſucceed ve- 
well. It may be poſſible therefore, from this method of raiſing 
ants in water, to come at a better way than is uſualy praQtis'd 
of railing ſome roots in the earth which are ſubject to rot there; 
ſuch as anemonies, ranunculus's and hyancinths. A bulb drop- 
ped by chance upon the ground, will ſtrike out both ſtronger 
and more numerous fibres, than thoſe which are planted in 
the uſual way in the ground. On this principle .it may be 


| . of the bed where the bulbs are to 


at the time of planting them, to ſuch a depth as they 
are to be placed under it, when ſet ſor 7 The bulbs 
are then to be ſet in their places on ſurface of this low 


ground, and to ſtand there till they have ſhot out their fibres | 


and their head, then the earth is to be added over them by 


degrees, till they are covered as high above the head as they 
are in the al way of planting them; thus they would be 


preſerved from the danger of rotting, and their fibres would 


much ſtronger, and conſequently they would draw more 
nouriſhment, and fower better than in the common way. | 


The common way of planting theſe roots, renders them liable 
to be de 
the firſt caſe they immediately rot by the abundant moiſture 
they receive ; and in. the other, they become d 

falls aſter Wards. 2 94 5 5 

The directions neceſſary to the ſucceſs of the bulbs planted in 

tight within two or three inches of the bottom of the veſſel, 

{which is only deſigned to hold the ſticks ſteady which are to 

ſupport the leaves and ſtalks) then lay on the lead which is to 


8 bulbs, placing the notched part oppoſite to that in 
it; then 


bottom, as near as the ſticks when placed, will ſuffer 
place the bulbs one in e 


Water to: the upper lead. The el the bulb 


*. 


es of hy- 


ſwiming on the ſurface, the method is to fl 


ſtroyed by either extreme of a wet or a dry ſeaſon; in |: 


| as a ftick, | 
and mouldy, fo that they are infallibly rotted the | rain that | 


water are theſe ; when the leaden falſe bottoms are fixed down | 


touch tl ter; and as the water diminiſhes. ;.. . a 
keep it ſupplied, with more up to the ſame _ hy, nn, | 
or fix weeks, in which time the bulbs will have ſhot fron f = 
then fill up water about half an inch above the furhice 1 * 
lead, and by degrees as the fibres ſtrengthen, and the * — 
ſhoots from the head, keep the water higher and higher . 
length the whole bulb be covered. And the water ;. * 
kept at this ſtandard till the ſeaſon for drying them rety AB 
At the time of planting the bulbs, they muſt be 2 
cleaned from any foulneſs at the bottom, by ſcrapin 50 
clean with the point of a knife, till the ſound pit ef enn 
bulb appears; clear them likewiſe from any looſe 1 
and even take off theif brown skin, till they appear N 
otherwiſe this brown skin will tinge the water, a q 4. 
rowth will not ſucceed ſo well. 1 
he notches in the ſide of each lead, are inte 


ſy paſſage to the water, that if there ſhould be an 

{ediment in it, on ſhaking it a little, it may all — 

and freſh water be put in its place; but this ſhifting the = 
ter need not be done more than once or twice in a winter 4 

there may be occaſion from the foulneſs; and when this is 

done, the ſides of the veſſel ſhould be tleaned wi 8 


h ine. 
er's bruſh, and rinſed out again, and the bul 8 


bs the 
waſhed, by pouring water on them at a little diſtan mſelyes 


At any time when the outer skins of the bulbs d A 
Outer SKINS the ry, the 
to be peeled off, that they may not occaſion foulne + Lyra lacy 


j ſs in the wa. 
ter, and if any duſt or foul matter be at any time er 


| up the pot or 


nded to give ea. 


veſſel to the rim, and let it run over: this will carry off that 
light foulneſs, and the water may afterwards be poured awa 
to the proper ſtandard. / 
Bulbs of equal bigneſs ſhould be planted together in the ſame 

pot, that they may all have the ſame benefit of the water 
Narciflus's and hyancinths do well together; as alſo tulips and 

Jonquils, and crocus's and ſnow-drops. Phil. Tranſ. No, 431. 

p. 278, 

The method of caufing flower roots of the bulbous kind 
to ſend forth their flowers early, by placing them over 
or in veſſels of water, has been already delivered; but there 
is yet another way of cauſing them to blow early in pots 
of earth in this manner. Diſſolve crude ſal armoniac in 
water, in ſuch proportion, as that a piece of the bigneſs of a 
walnut may be diffolved in every quart ; then prepare ſome 
pots of a proper ſize filled with good garden mould. Sow the 
annual flowers, and ſet the roots of the perennial ones, ſuch 
as tulips, &c. in theſe pots at Michaelmaſs; continue the enſu- 
ing ſeaſon to water them with this ſolution of the falt, and 
keep them in a warm room ; by this means they will be in full 
Lower about Chriſtmas, and will continue thro' January and 
February, | 

FLOWN ſheets, at ſea. The ſeamen ſay a ſhip fails with fron 
ſheets, when her ſheets are not haled home, or cloſe to the blocks: 
they ſay alſo, let fly the ſheet ! when in a great guſt of wind, 
for fear the ſhip ſhould overſet, or ſpend her top-maſts, they 
would have the ſheet go amain, or as far as it will run, be- 
cauſe then the fail will hold no wind ; and when the ſheets 
are thus let go, they ſay her ſheets are flown. 

FLOX, in the colour trade, a very well cleaned wool uſed to 
abſorb the colours of cochineal, &c. It is prepared in this 
manner; infuſe a pound of the fineſt ſheerings of woollen 
cloth in cold water for one day, then take them up, and prels 
them well together to waſh off the unctuoſity the wool natu- 
2 has. This is the ſimple fox, which when impregnated 
with a ſolution of alum, is called alumed fox; this is done 
in the following manner. Take four ounces of roach alum, 
and two ounces of crude tartar, both in fine powder ; put 
them into an earthen veſſel with three quarts of water, et it 
over the fire, and when it begins to boil, then put in the for; 
let the liquor now boil half an hour over a gentle fire, then 
take it off, and when all is perfectly cooled, waſh the fx 
with fair water, leting them ſtand in it two hours, then pr 

them in the hand and let them dry. Ner7sArt of Glafs. p. 172. 

FLUDER, or Sea FLuDDER, in zoology, the name of a Water 
fowl of the colymbus or diver kind, deſcribed by Geſner, 4" 

ſome other authors, under the name of the colymbus max 
mus, or largeſt diver. It is nearly of the ſize of a goole, and 
moves but very ſſowly on the water, and much worſe either 
on land, or in the air, being but little able, either to walk 
or fly. Its beak is long, and its legs very ſhort ; it makes 3 
very ſhrill noiſe, and is remarkable for diving to vaſt depths. 
Its feet are webbed, its back is of a greyiſh colour, and i 
belly white. It ſeems much to approach to the northern co 
lymbus, called the lumme, and perhaps differs only in ere 
which may be an accidental variety, as is common in bir 
s Ornithol. p. 260. $: n | 

FLUELLIN, elatrre, in medicine. See ELA TIN. 

FLUENT, or flowing quantity, in the doctrine of flux ions, that 

f 1 „ 22 . conti- 

quantity (whether line, ſurface,” ſolid, &c.) which is 


- nually increaſing, or decreaſing, See the article Flure 
Oel. and G t... * 

Mr. Maciaurin, in his treatiſe of fluxions, has made fene 

. inquiries into ucts, reducible to the rectifcation of the lf, 


ö 


A 


FL U 


le, and h Mr. D'Alembert has purſued the ſame 
u and carried it farther, in Mem. de L'Acad. de Berlin. 
5 200. ſeqq. 0 
A188 (el) — Animalcules obſerved in fluids are of divers 
kinds ; fome are. flat, others eel like, but the greater part of 
un oval figure. Leewenhoeck gives a deſcription of a very un- 
* uſual ſhaped creature, fixed in a little ſcabbard or ſheath ; 
| which was faſtned to » - 
ditches full of water. Phil. Tranſ. N. 337. p. 160. ; 
Waters of all kinds that have ſtood a while expoſed to the air, 
till they have grown a little putrid, or where putrefaction has 
been promoted by the admixture of other matters, abound in 
variety of animalcules, having each their peculiar characters, 
ſues, figures, cxconomy, and method of life, not to ſay uſes. 
In a ſmall drop of the diſcoloured ſurface of rain water, which 
had ſtood two months in a window, Dr, Harris obſerved four 
forts of animalcules : the clear part of the drop preſented two 
kinds, both very ſmall; the firſt of the figure of ants eggs: 
theſe were in a continual brisk motion, The ſecond more 
oblong, three times as long as broad, were exceedingly nu- 
merous, but their motion flow. | : 4 wy © 
In the ich. part of the drop there were alſo two forts of ani- 
Vf he firſt of the eel kind, reſembling thoſe in vi- 
negar, but much ſmaller, and with their extremes more ſharp. 
' Theſe would wriggle out into the clear part, 
ly betake themſelves back again, and hide in the thick and 
muddy part of the drop, much like common eels in the wa- 
ter. The ſecond fort reſembled a large which would 
contract themſelves into a ſpherical figure, and then ſtretch out 
again, The end of the tail appeared with a forceps, like that of 
an ear-wig. They might be plainly perceived to open and ſhut 
their mouths, from whence air bubbles were frequently diſ- 
charged, The number of theſe was not above four or five. The 
ſame four kinds of animalcules he alſo found in many other 
drops of the ſame corrupted water. ++ 
Animalcules in Fluids, are generally found at the top, In the 
lower parts. of the water, Mr. Harris aſſures us he could ne- 
ver find any, unleſs when the Ji had been diſturbed, and 
' the ſurface ſhaken down, and mingled with the lower parts. 
Mr. Harris examined ſome rain water that had ſtood unco- 
vered a pretty while, but had not contraſted any thick or diſ- 
coloured ſcum, 7 . =E | 
And here where the water was clear, he could not find an 


animals at all; but a little thin white ſcum, that like tents 


began to a 
exceedi 
like thoſe produced by ſteeping barley in water. 
Viewing a ſmall drop of the green ſurface of ſome 
ter, he found it altogether compoſed of animalcules of ſeveral 
ſhapes and magnitudes; the moſt remarkable, were thoſe 
which gave the water that green colour, and were oyal crea- 
tures, whoſe middle parts were of a graſs green, but each end 
clear and tranſparent. They would contract and dilate them- 
ſelves, tumble over and over times together, and. then 
ſhoot away like fiſhes. Phil. Tranſ. No. 22 0. p. 255. | | | 
Mr, Harris looked on the ſurface of ſome mineral chalybea 
water, which had ſtood in a vial unſtopt for about three 
weeks. In it he ſaw two kinds of animals. One exceeding 


in its ſurface, he found to be a congeries of 


ſmall, and the other very large, which latter fort had on the | 
tall, ſomething that look'd like fins. There were but very | 


few of either ſort. Phil, Tranſ. Ne. 220. p. 257. ſeqq. 


Animalcules in Fluids are eaſily deſtro by only ſeparating | 
them a while from their JT Nan bans even 
found ſhorter ways. A needle point dipped in ſpirit of vitrioli 
pepper water, - readily kills | - 
; before frisking about with |. 
great livelineſs and activity, no ſooner come within the influ- | 


and then immerſed into a drop of 
all the animalcules, which tho 


ence of the acid particles, then they | 


the application of this latter, 
turning round and round, till they fall down. Tincſure of 
falt of tartar uſed in the ſame manner kills them ſtill more 
readily ; yet not ſo, but there will be apparent marks of their 
being lick firſt and convulſed. Inks deſtroy them as faſt as ſpi- 
rit of vitriol, and human blood by virtue of the ſalt contained 
4 it, produces the ſame effect. Urine, ſack, and ſugar, do 


deſtroy them, tho not ſo faſt ; beſides, that there is ſome 


diverſity in their 
deaths from this 
ſpittie preſently killed all the kinds of 
ae as Mr. Harris ſuppoſes it will other 
Ne. 220. p. 256.]- 
We find in the . of our ditches ma 
malcules, both of the cruſtaceous and teſta kinds. 
legs of the creatures are ſhort, they reſemble thoſe of crabs 
and lobſters, but are of a much mofe curious ſtructure ; they 
fa leſs than'a mall flea, but they ſeem all breeders, ing 
| ty at their tails, or in two ſmall bags, one hanging — 
lide. Theſe bags are often ſeen broken, and the ſpawn 


figures and a 


ſome of the ſmall green weeds found in | 


— _—_— 


\ on — „ 


and then ſudden- | 


mall animals of different ſhapes and ſizes, much | 


puddle wa- | 


| pread themſelves and | 
tumble down to all appearance dead. The like may be | 
done by a ſolution of ſalt, only with this difference; that by |. 


they ſeem to grow vertiginous, | 


| ppearances, as they receive their 
poiſon, or that -; the point of a'pin-dipped in | 
 animalciiles of this | 
* Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 203. p. 863. ſeq. Phil. Tran. 
ſpecies of mall ani- | 
The | * 
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ma 
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worms of the former, which after a 
. Rate will ſuffer cha 
dome flies like thoſe to whoſe eggs 

Vid. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. vol. 4. p. 431. 
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to the ſize of the creature. There is another ſoft beſide theſes 
as beautiful but much fmaller than they; this in ſhape more 
reſembles the ſhrimp, and carries its ſpawn as the ſhrimp 
does. Theſe kinds both ſeem to have only one eye and that 
exactly in the middle of theit forehead, withdut the 
{t trace of a dividing line; and they art oſten fo tranſparent 
that the motion of thelt bowels, and pulſation of theit heart 
y be ſeen, Baker's Microſcope, p. 93. 
All who are atquainted with the microſcope, know pety well, 
that in water, in which the beſt glaſſes can diſcover flo zni- 
mated particle of matter, after a few grains of pepper, or a 
ſmall fragment of a plant of alinoft any kind has beeri ſome 


time in it; animals full of life and motion are produced, and 
| thoſe ſo numerous as to equal the fluid itſelf in quantity. 


When we ſee a numerous brood of 

make no doubt of their having owed thei origin to the ſpawn 
that is, the eggs of their parents of the ſame ſpecies. What are 
we then to think of theſe? if we will vonſitler the progreſs of 
nature in the inſect tribes in general, and eſpecially in ſuch of 
them as are moſt of all ahalogous to theſe, we ſhall find it leſs 
difficult to give an account of their origin, than might have 
A ſmall quantity of water taken from atiy ditch in the ſummet 


ng fiſhes in a nd, we 


months, is found tv be full of little wotins,' ſeeming in nothing 


ſo much as ſize, to differ from theſe thicroſcopic animalcules. 


Nay water without theſe expoſed in open veſſels in the ſum- 


mer months will be always found after a few days to abound 

with multitudes of them, viſible to the naked eye; ahid full of 

life and motion. | 

Theſe we know by their future changes art the fly worttis of 
the different ſpecies of gnats, tipule, and multitudes bf the 

other fly- ſpecies; and we can eaſily determine, that they 
have owed their origin only to the eggs of the parent fly 

there depoſited. Nay a cloſer 6bſervation will at any time give 

ocular proof of this; as the flies may be ſeen laying their 

eggs there, and thoſe egg may be followed in all their changes 

to the fly again. Why then are we to doubt but that the air 

abounds with other flies and animalcules, as minute äs the 

worms in theſe fiat? and that theſe laſt are only the fly- 

roper time ſpent in that 

nges like thoſe of the larger kinds, and be- 

they owed their origin? 


The differently medicated liquors made by the infuſions of dif · 
ferent plants, afford a proper matter for the worms of diffe- 
rent ſpecies of theſe ſmall flies; and there is no reaſon to doubt 
but that among theſe ſome are viviparous, othets oviparous, 

the different 


time taken up for the production of the inſets in different 


Fuids. Thoſe which are a proper matter for the worms of the 


viviparous fly, may be ſooneſt found full of them, as probably 
the liquor is no ſooner in a ſtate to afford them a proper nou- 
riſhment, than their parents plate them there: whereas thoſe 
produced from the eggs of the little oviparous flies muſt after 
the liquor is in a proper ſtate, and they are depoſited in it in 
fortn of eggs, have a proper time'to be hatched before they can 


It is eaſy to prove that the animals we find in theſe vegetable 
infuſions were brought thither from elſewhere. It is not leſs 
eaſy to prove that they could not be in the matter infuſed, any 
more than in the Fluid it is infuſed in. 

Notwithſtanding the fabulous accounts of falamanders, it is 
large or ſmall, can bear 


now well known, that no animal 
the force of fire for any conſiderable time 
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— worms, and conſequently, While the latter are | 


: lered together in heaps, the former may be perch». 
D e ar do we want inſtances of this even in the in- 


ſets of a larger kind. In many of our gardens we frequent- 
_ ly. find of water filled with the worms, as 
ion to their ſine, -as our Fixids with 


tifully in proportion 
| ECTS _ cubic inch of water in theſe veſſels con- 
tains many hund of theſe animals; yet we ſee many cubic 
inches of the air in the garden not affording any one of the pa- 
rent flies. ibi ta: * 
But neither ate we to declare poſitively that the parent flies of 
| theſe our animalcules are in all ſtates wholly inviſible to us, if 
not ſingly to be ſeen. ; there are ſome ſtrong reaſons: to ima- 
ine, that they may in great cluſters, Every one: has ſeen in 
| Ea ing ſtedfaſtly at the sky, that the air 1s 
in many places diſturbed by 


 - | nation, or of faults in gur 
to all; and if we conſider, 


dir on a marſh 
. That the clouds 


of theſe inſets, tho to us diſtinctiy enough 


P-— 


.. viſible, would to ſuch. an eye, merely as the moving 
| parcels of air in the former inſtance, do to ue and ſurely it is 
' thence no raſh concluſion to infer, that 
fame, and that the myriads of flying i 
fingly the objects of our view, yet are to 
of gnats would be in the former caſe, 
Vid BOA and PEPPER water. 
Cauſtit FLuid. See Caus ric NL, 
we FLUID, See SENSITIVE Fluid. 
LUKE, in ichthyology, a word uſed in ſome parts of England 
a name for the flounder, | 
FLUKE of an anchor, that part 
See AncRor, Cyd. and Suppl. | 
FLUKEN, in natural hiſtory, a pame given by t | 
Cornwall, and ſome other places, to a fort of greyiſh ſoft earth, 


un methods b unleſs the cauſe and manner of 
; le be changed But tho! it. is thus difficult of cure, it is of leſs 
danger than many o | for women have had it 


years ha- 

methods, it often 

he worſt | effet of the 
ſtanding it uſually renders wo- 
culty of cute is this, that it 
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it which faſtens in the ground. 
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medicines, but return after- | 
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npertiel, and the like, are to be given in decog: 
—— — — 5 decoQion, and the 


are no idle 
ms are tv be added, ſuch as patbang ac and 


b. 
u. Aſter theſe abſtergents and pennen 


purges are to be given, and fina 


and 


the 
| ACUIM an. 


| aromatic herbs, as roſemary, origan 
Morgan thinks albus is the lyn 
us, that the tincture of e corrupted, and 


iven in A prett 
effect when the ai. 


Vid. Morg. Me. 
FLUSH-gech; one that lies even in a ri 
from ftem to ſtern, 4 
FLUSHER, in zoology, the common name of the leſſer butcher- 
bird called by authors the lanius minor, and the lanius tertiug 


chan. Pract. Phyſ. 


the of Aldrovand. It is of the hawk kind, but very ſmall, not 


exceeding the common lark in fize. Its beak is bla 


very ſtrong, and a little hooked at the end, but ft 
way to that. The mouth is yellow within, 


ck, long, 
rait all the 


and the ; 
Ie has ſeveral ſhort briſtles at the top of the beat. 


- he middle of its back and the ſmaller feathers of its wings, are 
of a reddiſh brown; its bead and rump grey; it has a broad 
black line on each fide of the head, running from the angle of 

the beak : its belly is white, its throat and breaſt whitiſh with 

a caſt of red. Its wing feathers are brown and black, and its 

legs and feet of a deep bluiſh black. It builds in holly buſhes 

and the like places, its neſt is made of graſs and feathers, and 
it lays ſix eggs which are oblong, white at the ſmaller end and 
ornamented with'a circle and reddiſh ſpots at the other. It is 
common in Germany and in the northern parts of England, 

Ray's Ornith. p. 54- 

FLU TA, in 'ichthyology, a name given by Gaza and fome 

authors to the common ſparus, diſtinguiſhes by Artedi, by the 
name of the plain yellowiſh ſparus, with a large annular black 
ſpot near the tail. See the article SPARvs. ' / 

'FruTA is alſo a name given by Columella to the mu- 

rena of Ariſtotle and the antient authors in general, as well 

Greek as Roman. It makes only one ſpecies of the murzna, 
according to Artedi; but being with him a generical name 

which comprehends all the eel kind, the ſerpens marinus and 
the like, among theſe. This which was antiently called ſim- 
ply. the murzna, is diſtinguiſhed by that author under the 
name of the murzna having no pectoral fins. This as it is 
peculiar to this ſpecies, evidently and obviouſly diſtinguiſhes it 
at firſt ſight from all the reſt, 

FLUTINGS—Cabled FLuTiNGs. See CABLING. 

FLUVIALIS; in botany, the name given by Vaillant and Mi- 

cheli to a genus of plants called by Linnæus najos. Paillant, 

A. G. 1719. See Natos. _ 

FLUVIATILES cchlez, freſh water Hell. ſiſb, a term uſed by 
naturaliſts, to expreſs thoſe kinds of ſhell- fiſh which never in- 
habit the ſea, but are found in our ponds, rivers and ditches, 
Theſe tho' greatly lefs numerous than the ſpecies of ſea ſhells 
are yet of greater variety and beauty, than is uſually ſuppoſed. 
What are known-at preſent, may be arranged under their 
proper heads in the following manner. - 

Of the univalve kinds we have two ſpecies of patellz: the 
one having a beak at the ſummit of the ſhell ; the other want- 

8 the common patellæ or limpets of 


Of the BZmaces or ſnails we have five ſpecies, 1. The whit! 
water ſnail. 2. The umbilicated water ſnail. 3. The water 
ſnail, commonly called St. Hubert's horn. 4. The yells 
water ſnail, and 5. The high and faſciated water ſnail. 

Of the freſh water nerite, we have three kinds. 1. The 13. 
riegated grey nerita. 2. The notched nerita, and 3. The 
variegated reddiſh nerita. N 

We have alſo one ſpecies of zrochus, commonly called add known 
by the name of trochilus aquæ dulcis, or the little freſh water 


trochus. 446%, 
Of the turbo we have three ſpecies. . The depreſſed vittate! 
3. The ſimple tur 


turbo. 2. TRY t turbo, and 

bo, or ſcrew-ſhe 1 * = G The 
Of the freſh water buccina, we have ſeven ſpecies. 1. . 
greeniſh buceinum, with four ſpires. 2. The reddiſh burr” | 
num. 3. The Sede furrowed buccinum. 4. Tbe V.. 

buccinum with five ſpies. 5.” The brown buccinum, | 
an operculum. 6. contabulated and tuberous. duce 3 
and 7. The freſh water buecinum with ite mouth turn 

| contrary way to that of other ſhells, Hiſt, Nat. Eclaitc. f. 
| Off the Abe or anche glabeſee,, we have the followins erh 
1. The g 
dlunt pointed doliun 
Ot the freſh water cornu ammonis, we ha 


ve 
1. The brown common cornu ammonis. 2. 


dolihm. 2. The yellowiſh d. + I 
4. The milk-white dou ut ſpeci 


cornu ammonis. The grey cornu amman's, 
| | agatecoloured cornu ammonis. a 
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Of the bivalve freſh water ſhells, we have the following ſpe- | 


cies. Of the chama kind we have five. 1. The white 
2. The red ſpotted chama. 3. The blackiſh brown 
grey chama, and 5. The common dwarf 


muſcle kind we have fix ſpecies, 1. The brown ſpot- 
= 2. The blackiſh brown muſcle. 3. The oblong 
muſcle. 4. 

and 6. 


The large en 5. The long prickly muſcle, 
whi 
Of the peffen kind we have only one ſpecies, that is, the white 


ite mu 
Of the multivalve claſs, there is not one known ſpecies. a 
The reducing the ſeveral ſpecies to their proper genera is eaſy 
from a remembrance of the characters of each genus of the 
marine ſhells. The limpet is a flat ſhell elevated into a fort of 
cone at the ſummit. Of the ſnail kind, if the mouth be round, 
the ſhell isa true limax ; when it is ſemicircular, the ſhell is a 


nerita ; and when it is oval or depreſſed, and the clavicle is | 


long, it is then a trochus. The turbo or ſcrew-ſhell, is known 
by its long and flender figure, The buccina are long ſhaped, 
and have a tail, and their mouth is narrow; and the dolia are 
of a ſomewhat globoſe figure. The cornu ammonis, and the 
umbilicated ſnail are often confounded together by thoſe who 
obſerve their external reſemblance among the freſh water 
ſhells; but they are in reality ſufficiently different, the cor- 
nu ammonis being marked on the outſide with circular ridges, 
and divided on the inſide into ſeveral ſeparate cells like the 
common foſſil kinds; whereas the umbilicated ſnail is of an even 
external ſurface, and has only one cavity within. The ſnail 
alſo has its mouth toward one fide, the cornu ammonis 
in the middle: there are other differences, but theſe are ſuf- 
ficient for the diſtinction. The chamæ are known by their 
roundiſh figure; the muſcles by being oblong ; and the pecten 
is known by its ears and its ſtriæ. Hiſt, Nat. Eclair. p. 372. 
FLUX, (Cycl.) in medicine. The Biſhop of Cloyne in his re- 
flections on tar-water, ſays he has known a bloody- Flux of long 
continuance, after divers medicines had been tried in vain, 
cured by tar- water. But what he takes to be the moſt ſpeedy 


and effectual remedy in a bloody-Flux, is a clyſter of an ounce | 


of common brown roſin, diſſolved over a fire in two ounces of 
oil, and added to a pint of broth, which not long ſince he had 


frequent occaſion of trying, when that diſtemper was epide- | 


mical, Nor can he ſay, that any to whom he adviſed it, 
miſcarried. See TAR water, &c. | 
FLUXES, in metallurgy, are whatever can cauſe a body other- 
wiſe not at all, or hardly fuſible by fire, to melt. 
The moſt powerful of theſe, are glaſs of lead, and the alka- 
line and neutral ſalts. Theſe are principally uſed by aſſayers, 
when they would work minerals in a ſmall quantity; but 
when large quantities of minerals are to be wrought-on, it is 
ſeldom poſſible to uſe Nuxes of this kind to any advantage, be- 
cauſe of their prices, In theſe caſes, inſtead of theſe expenſive 
Fluxes, they uſe ſuch ſtones as are vitrified by a gentle fire, or 
the ſcoriæ made of the fame ſtones when melted, which al- 
ways ſerves their purpoſes much better ; for the oftner theſe 
ſtones have been expoſed to the fire, the more eaſily are they 


put in fuſion: the reaſon of which ſeems to be, that the alka- } - 


line falt proceeding from the fuel of the fire, adheres to the 
ſcoriz ; and theſe added in large quantities to the reſt of the 
metals in great operations, cauſe the ſaid ores to melt, which 
are otherwiſe made refractory by the calcarious and incom- 
buſtible ſtones and earths mixed with them. 
The melting of gold and filver, and of their calxes is great- 
ly promoted by glaſs of lead, alkaline falts, &c. but when 
gold and filver in the fuſion itſelf, are to be purged from other 
metals and ſemimetals, it is proper to uſe nitre only; or if 
not ſo, nitre muſt be always mixed with the. other falts ; for 
ihe ſemimetals and the four leſs perſect metals are deſtroyed 
nitre. ; 
In this operation, nitre by its detonation with their ſulphurs 
1s in part alkaliſed, and by the help of a gentle fire, turns 
their calxes into a vitrious and much attenuated ſcoriz. = 
From hence, the reaſon is plain, why gold and filyer, when 
made brittle, are readily reſtored to their malleability by nitre : 
for the ſemimetals, a the metals, lead, and tin, moſt 
all r this fault 3 gold and ſilver * theſe 
anged as before obſerved by nitre, are t 
by gold, and ſilver in a fimple fufion DUR AG erat he 
ger mix with- theſe unleſs they are themſelves firſt 
again reduced to their metallic tate ; and there is beſide theſe, 
no other body that can be mixed with filver and gold to ren- 
der them brittle, unleſs crude charcoal ning to fall into 
the veſſel, whetein thoſe metals are melted, ſhould impreg- 
nate them with: ſomething arſenical, there being ſome arſenic 


Contained in coals of this kind; as has been demonſtrated by | 


Tbe let perfect metals, and the ſemimetals melt more eaſily 
by adding falts to them, than of themſelves 3 they always 
however, loſe à great deal of their ſubſtance by this means, 
and this is more particularly the caſe, in to copper and 
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ron is to be reduced by a 


matter foever 


of the Flux 


feed, as there is 
Will obtain a much larger yield of metals from certain ores 


and perhaps of the deareſt kind: thus clean iron filings 


and any eng are now obtained by mixi 
with anot 


* 


nov. To amend this, it s yeceffary to add me kind of fat | 
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body, which prevents the deſtruction, and even reduces the 


metals already deſtroyed; and this is the more neceſſary, when 


the calxes prepared either by burning, or by a detonation with 
nitre, are to be reduced; 

The moſt proper Flix on theſe occaſions is; that uſually known 
among metallurgiſts, under the name bf the Black pow- 
der, and is thus prepared. 

Take of common nitre one part, of crude tartar thoroughly 
dried, two or three parts; make them ſeparately into ve 
fine powder, then grind them well together, — aſterwa 
put them into an earthen pot; narrow at the orifice, not 
glazed within, and of capacity three times larger than the 
powder will take up; put this into a gentle fire, and as ſoon 
as the maſs begins to flame with ſome noiſe, ſhut the orifice 
of the veſſel with a tile; after the detonation is over, you 
will find in the veſſel a black oily alkaline falt, which is very 
eaſily ſuſible in the fire, and is called the Black fur; keep it 
in a dry warm place, and in a veſſel cloſely ſhut, to prevent 
its gro moiſt. 
Tartar being burnt either alone in veſſels cloſely ſhut, or de 
tonated with nitre, is very readily alkalized ; and thus retains 
a conſiderable quantity of the oil which it contains in great 
abundance, and which is fixed enough to remain with it, af- 
ter this operation; and for this reaſon it very eaſily becomes a 
reducing Fur, which on account of its alkaline falts, diſſolves 
earths and ſtones, and changes them into an imperſect kind 
of glaſs by a moderate melting fire; but the oil being of a more 
fixed nature, ſtill remains concealed therein, and is of great 
uſe both to preſerve metals from being deſtroyed, and to re- 
duce fuch as have been deftroyed already. 

If the pot in which this Flux powder is made be glaz'd within, 
and part of the glazing comes off, and mixes with the Flex, 
and melts with it, it is again reduced to lead, and may thus 
diſappoint the artificer ; for this cruſt of glazing is given to 
earthen veſſels by lead or litharge. 

Another caution is alſo neceflary ; which. is, that all Fluxes 
muſt be kept and uſed very dry, for moiſt ſalts foam very 


much; and when the operations are made in cloſe veſſels, if 


the fire is quickly increaſed, not being able to get rid of the 
moiſture, the veſſels will ſplit and break. | 
Beſide the black, aſſayers are alſo very fond of a white Flux 
powder, which is prepared only of equal parts of nitre and tar- 
tar detonated in the ſame manner. For in this caſe the oil 
of the tartar is almoſt entirely conſumed by the abundance of 
the nitre, and the remaining maſs becomes a whitiſh or aſh 
coloured falt ; which is alſo more powerfully alkaline, and 
ſharp than the foregoi This Flux is very efficacious in the 
diſſolving of ſtones, earths; but for want bf its oil is of 
a leſs reduQive virtue, and deftroys the metal, when the fite 
is continued a little longer than is N 

Flax powders are of great ſervice alſo to reduce metals out of 
their reſpective calxes, and to free them from the ſtones in 
which they are embodied ; but when the refractory calx of i- 
great and long laſting fire, theſe 
Fluxes being greatly attenuated, tho* confined in cloſe veſſels, 
part from their oily principle, and their alkaline falt re- 
maining, begin to corrode and conſume the veſſels of what 
they are made, and finally make their way thro- 
them and get out. The firſt of theſe accidents is prevented 
adding coal duſt, which will never with its oil, without 


the help ofa free air; and the others * an admixture of com- 


mon glaſs, made of a due mixture of flints and fixed alkali. 


_ For this is 8 and readily melts with the fluxes, 


and by. its viſcidity, in ſome ſort coagulates, and holds the ſalt 


and ents it from ſo caſil 
— together, and prev y correding 


Many artificers affect to compoſe a great variety of Flurer 
with the different proportions and combinations of the alkaline 


and neutral ſalts ; nay ſome are for having as many Fluxes, as 


there are ores of metals ; but theſe ſimples ores will be found 
on trial more uſeful, as well as more eaſily prepared, than ma- 
ny of the laboured compaſitions, which increaſe the number, 


not the virtue of the things employed. The gkilful will eaſi- 


an Pn RY t neceſſary variations. Cramer, 
rt. Aſſ. p. 48, 52. 622. ; 2 6? 
The great ſecret in making and improving Fluxes for the ores 
of metals, is not only to find ſuch ingredients as will be of ef- 


|  ficacy to ſeparate the metal already ripened in the ore, but 


even to mature and ripen the yet immature part of it in the 
fire ; and ſomething of this kind we apprebend might be ef- 
great reaſon to believe, that certain Fluxes 


than other Fluxes in 'common uſe, tho eſteemed of the beſt, 
will 
often do more than borax ; but as the ſcales and ruſt of iron 


rn been uſed under the name of iron in Fluxer, 


few operators know the value of pure iron in that intention, 
one ore 

of the ſame denomination, and with or 

recrements of metals in the way of a Flux. _ whe 
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kinds, the ou 
ek either naturally have a gloſly form, or readily aſſume 
one in the fire 3 the principal. of theſe are glaſs of leads, glaſs 
antimony and borax. 


the ſaline authors generall mean thoſe, which 

* poſed of falta, whether 6 6254 hom fixed alkali or 

| like, as the black flux, ſandiver, pot aſhes, 
_ vitreous fluxes ic 1 

the ſtony or  vitreſcible matter, wherewith the ſtubborn 

ores are frequently mixed, and the ſaline kind to act more im- 
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> 
the” 


and the like. The 
deſtined more immediately to act upon 


* * 2 
* — 


; 2 upon the matter oſ- the ore itſelf, for the due exclu- 
| bow or paragon of the metal. Fs 
de more ores ire no 
E in Raves, 1 ˖ al matter ſor that fu xz thus 
there are copper ores, which being only ground to powder, and 
put into a common wind furnace, will yield as much pure metal 
At the firſt , as can be procured from them, by all 


_ fluxes. Shaw's LeQures, p. 256. * * 
INN (Cycl:)—The elements of the doctrine of fluxions, have 


= 
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| ivered by its great author, in { conciſe a manner, as to 
N nious writers of this age, to] 


give occaſion to one of the moſt Tits 


3 it, as founded on inconceivable, principles, and full of 
falſe reaſonings. This author in a letter, under the 


Ah, publiſhed in the year 17 34 has been at great pains to | 
pelo his readers, te the e and inſe- 


rences of the modern analyſis by e 
© tinAly conceived, or -more evidently deduced, than religious 
myſteries and points of faith. He fays he does not controvert 

the truth of the concluſions, but only the logic and method 
of mathematicians, He ass how they demonſtrate, what 

objects they are converſant with, and whether they concave 
them clearly; what principles 7 proceed upon, how ſound 
they may be, and how t ply 

not concerned about the 


He con- 
but in their premi- 


gitimate, clear or obſcure, ſcientific. or tentative. 
| Re the concluſions not in themſelves, 
ſes ; not as true or falſe, uſeful or inſign 


ved from ſuch principles, and by ſuch | | 
much as it may ſerm an unaceountable paradox, that mathe- 
| 5 deduce true propoſitions ſrom falſe principles, 

be right in the concluſion, and yet err in the premiſes, be en · 
.  deavours particularly to explain, how this may come to paſs, 
and ſhew how error may bring forth truth, tho? it cannot 
- bring forth ſcience. His ſolution of the paradox is, that im the 
application of the method of infiniteſimals and Fluxions, two 


inferences. And for as 


errors are committed which being equal and contrary, deſtroy | 


each other. We cannot enter into a detail of all he ſays on 
| theſe and many other heads, nor of all that has been faid on 
© the other hide, in | | 
- inventor Sir Iſaac Newton. An Anſwer to the Analyſt, ap- 


peared very early under the name of Philalethes Cantabrigienſes, | 
 . ſuppoſed to be Dr. Jurin; a ſecond by the ſame hand, in de- 

© fence of the firſt; a diſcourſe of Fluxions by Mr. Robins; a 
r. | 


© treatiſe of Sir Iſaac Newton's, with a commen 


by M 
« Colſon; and ſeveral other pieces 


were publiſhed on this ſub- 


ject; particularly a very full and excellent treatiſe of Fluxions, | 


dy Mr. Maclaurin, late profeſſor of mathematics in the uni 
. - werfity of Edinburgh, containing not only a moſt diſtinQ ac- 
"count of the principles of Fuxions, but of the chief diſco- 
veries in , and mathematical philoſophy of this age. 
The curious may find _ Nee in the 
_ © Philoſophical TranſaQtione, Ne. 468, 469. 


We preſume that Mr. Maclaurin's demonſtrations are ſaſfi- 


 - cient to fatisfy the moſt ſcrupulous ; it would exceed the bounds | 
length here; but we canpot | 


of our deſign to inſert them at 6 
omit mentioning what ſeems neceſſary to explain and illuſtrate 
tze notion of Flims ; and the principles on which this me- 
w e computation is und!. 
In the docttine of Fluxions, magnitudes are concetyed to be ge- 
nerated by motion, and the veloci 


- "rated by the motion of points. The velocity of the point that 
© deſcribes the line, is its Prien, and meaſures the rate of its 


form, its velocity is conſtant, and. is meafured 
deſcribed by it in a given time. When the motion yaries, the 
velocity at any term of the time is meaſured by the ſpace 
- which would be deſcribed in à given time, if the motion was 
_ to be continued uniformly, from that term, without any va- 
_ riation. And this is analogous to the general doctrine of pow- 
ers, or may be conſidered as. a particular application of it. 
- As a power Which acts continually and uniformly is meaſured 
by the effect that is produced by it in a given time, ſo the ve- 
logity of an uniform motion, is meaſured by the ſpace that is 


the ee that is produced after that term in a given time, but 
| 9 that would have been | 
© cantinued{uniform from that term; and in the fame manner, 
the; velocity: of @/yatiable motion at any given term of time, 


» 


title of the | 


fluxions, are not more diſ- 


— 


them ; declaring. himſelf} 
of the theorems, but only about | 
© the way of coming at them, whether, it be legitimate or ille- | 


ificant, but as deri- | 


| 


of the generating motion | 
d the haun of the magnitude. Lines are ſuppoſed to be gene- 


/ | deſcribed iti a given time, If the action of the power vary, | 
then its exertion.at any term of the time is not meaſured by | 


it its action had | 


es at all, and often they | - 


ths ba — ST — 3 


_  « "increaſe or decreaſe. When the motion of a point is uni-“ 
by the ſpace | 
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from that term. If the 


as the author of the Analyſt oſten ſuggeſts. 


| which we ſhall 
We have already ſaid that 


would be deſcribed by it, 
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given time, but by the 
if ; the motion had con 


after that term in a 
have been deſcribed, 


ſpace that w 
Unued — | 
able. power, Or the 
1 in this 

J menſuration 

«that 4 body, bas bme velocity ar 
other at any term of the time, during Which it moves; it is 
: any motion in a 

Ai time, or in an indivifible po: 
ſpace ; and as velocity is always l by the 2 
uld be def continued uniformly. for ſome given 
finite times it cannot ſurely be ſaid, that geometers pretend to 
conceive motion or velocity without regard to ſpace or time 
1 | This is a ſhort 
view of the nature and tendency. of the doctrine of Zuxim; 
now proceed to explain more particularly. 
| lines may be conceived as generated 
by the motion of points; in like manner ſurfaces may be con. 
ceived.as generated by the motion of lines; ſolids by the mo- 
tion of ſurfaces ;, angles, by the rotation of their lides ; the 


Hus of time being ſuppoſed to be always uniform. The velo- 


city with which a line flows, is the ſame as that of the point 
which is ſuppoſed to deſcribe. or generate it. The velocity 
with which a ſurface flows, is the ſame as the velocity of 2 
given right line; that, by moving parallel to itſelf, is ſuppoſed 
to generate a rectangle which is always equal to the ſurtace. 


The velocity with which a ſolid flows, is the fame as the ve- 
locity of a given plain ſurface, that, by moving parallel to it- 


ſelf, is ſuppoſed to generate an erect priſm or cylinder that is 
always equal to the ſolid. The velocity with which an angle 
flows, is meaſured by the velocity of a point, that is ſuppoſed 
to deſcribe the arch of a given circle, which always ſubtends 
the angle, and meaſures it. In general, all quantities of the 
ſame kind (when we conſider their magnitude only, and ab- 
ſtraQ from their poſition, figure, and other affections) may be 
repreſented . by right lines, that are ſuppoſed to be always in 


the ſame proportion to each other as theſe quantities. They 
are repreſented by right lines in this manner in Euclid's Ele- 


ments, in the general doctrine of proportion, and by right 
lines and figures in the data of that accurate "ne eh ys 
this, method likewiſe, quantities of the ſame kind may be re- 
preſented by right lines, and the velocities of the motions by 


which they are ſuppoſed to be generated, by the velocities of 


ce of the method of Fluxions, and of its“ 


points moving in right lines. All the velocities we have men- 
tioned-are meaſured, at any term of the time of the motion, 
by the ſpaces which would be deſcribed in a given time, by 
& points, lines or ſurfaces, with their motions continued 
uniformly from that term. Wie Ted 
A Fluxien being the velocity with which a quantity flows, at 
any term of the time while it is ſuppoſed to be generated, is 


therefore always meaſured by the increment or decrement that 
would be generated in a given time by this motion, if it was 


continued uniformly from that term without any acceleration 
or retardation : or it-may be meaſured by the quantity that'is 
generated in a given time by an uniform motion, which is 
al to the generating motion at that term. 
ime is repreſented by a right line that flows uniformly, or i 


deſcribed by an uniform motion; and a moment or termination 


of time repreſented by a point or termination of that line. 
A given velocity is repreſented by a given line, the fame 
which would be deſcribed by it in a given time, A velocity 


that is accelerated or retarded, is repreſented by a line that in- 
creaſes or decreaſes in the filme proportion. The time of any 


ve may always ſubſtitute the proportion of their meaſures. 


motion being repreſented by the baſe of a figure, and any part 
of the time by the correſponding part of the baſe ; if the or. 
dinate at any point of the baſe be equal to the ſpace that would 
be deſcribed, in à given time, by the velocity at the corre- 
ſponding term of the time continued uniformly, then any ve- 
locity will be repreſented by the correſponding ordinate, The 
Nuxions of quantities are repreſented by the increments or de- 
crements, deſcribed in the foregoing paragraph: which meaſure 
them; and inſtead of the proportion of the Hluxions themſelves, 


. 
= 


When a motion is uniform, the ſpaces that are deſeribed by 


it in equal times are always Wben a motion '5 


an | mo 
emal) accelerated, the ſpaces aſcribed by it in 1 
| equa] times that ſucceed after one another, pe increaſe. 


time rpetually 
When a motion is perpetually retarded, the ſpaces that are 


deſcribed by it in any equal times that ſucceed aſter one 3” 


the ſpaces deſcr 
K 


time, the . 


ſeribed in equal 
other would 
2 tion. 
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other, 8 decreaſe... D 
Ie is manifeſt, converſely, that if the ſpaces deſcribed u 2, 
equal times are always Equal, then the motion is uniform- 
bed in any equal times that ſucceed * 4 
perpetually increaſe, the motion is perpetually acer” 
or it is plain, that if the motion was uniform for auf 
deſcribed in any equal parts of this time 2 
de equal ; and if it was. retarded for anz time, the pad m. 
of this time that ſuggeed after one 4 
ſe : both of which are 2gainſt the fo | 
In like manner it is evident, 7 * Motion of ; 
tually retarded, when the ſpaces at 4 5 in an) The. | 
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motio 


ne 2Xi0Ms are as evident, as that a greater or leſs ſpace | 
i deſcribed in a given time, according as the velocity of the 
motion is greater or leſs. : 4 
Axiom 1. The ſpace deſcribed by an accelerated motion is 
- than the ſpace which would have been deſcribed in the 
time, if the motion had not been accelerated, but had 
tinued uniform from the beginning of the time. 
2 2. The ſpace deſcribed by a motion while it is accele- 
ied, is leſs than the ſpace which is deſcribed in an equal 
5 by the motion that is acquired by that acceleration con- 
tinued uniformly. 13 . 
Axiom 3. The ſpace deſcribed by a retarded motion is leſs tha: 
the ſpace which would have been deſcribed in the ſame time, if 
the motion had not been retarded, but had continued uniform 
from the beginning of the time, . 
Axiom 4. The ſpace deſcribed by a motion while it is retard- 
ed, is greater than the ſpace which is deſcribed in an equal 
time by the motion that remains after that retardation, con- 
tinued uniformly. 1 
From theſe axioms general theorems concerning motion, of 
uſe in the doctrine of Fluxions, may be demonſtrated. Thus 
when the ſpaces deſcribed by two variable motions are always 
or in a given ratio, the velocities are always equal, or 
in the ſame given ratio ; and converſely, when the velocities of 
two motions are always equal to each, other, or in a given ra- 
tio, the ſpaces deſcribed by thoſe motions in the ſame time are 
always equal, of in that given ratio : that when a ſpace is al- 
ways equal to the ſum or difference of the ſpaces deſcribed by 
two other motions; the velocity of the firſt motion is always 
equal to the ſum or difference of the velocities of the other 


motions; and converſely, that when a velocity is always | 


equal to the ſum or difference of two other velocities, the ſpace 
deſcribed by the firſt motion is always equal to the ſum or 
difference of the ſpaces deſcribed by ſe two other motions. 
See Mr. Maclaurin's Treatiſe of Fluxions, Book I. chap. 1. 
The main point in the method of Huxiont, is to obtain the 
Fluxim of the rectangle, or product of two indeterminate quan- 
tities, ſince from thence may be derived rules of all other pro- 
ducts and powers be the coefficients, or the indices what they 
will, integers or fractions, rational or ſurd; according to the 
manner of Sir Iſaac Newton in the ſecond lemma of his ſe- 
cond book of principles. 
Mr, Maclaurin has therefore been very full in eftabliſhing this 
point; and after what he has ſaid, we preſume that no reaſo- 
nable objection can lie either againſt the clearneſs and dif- 
tinctneſs of the notion of Fluxions, or againſt the truth of the 
principles, or accuracy of the demonſtrations by which their | 
meaſures are determined. We cannot here inſert his demon- 


ſtrations at length; but as many readers may, perhaps, be 


deſirous of ſeeing the argument contracted into a narrow com- 
paſs, we ſhall here give a ſummary of it, from the Philoſ. 
Tranſ. No. 468. p. 331. | vY 
A triangle that has two of its ſides given in poſition, is ſup- 
poſed to be generated by an ordinate moving parallel to itſelf 
along the baſe. When the baſe increaſes uniformly, the tri- 
angle increaſes with an accelerated motion, becauſe its ſuc- 
ceſſive increments are 1 a 

e if the motion with which the triangle flows, was 
continued uniformly from any term for a given time, a leſs 
ſpace would be deſcribed by it, than the increment of the tri- 
angle, which is actually generated in that time by axiom 1; 
| but a greater ſpace than the increment which was actually ge- 
erated in an equal time preceeding that term, by axiom 2. 


| 


And hence it is demonſtrated, that -the-Fkuxion of the triangle | 


Is accurately meaſured by the rectangle contained by the cor- 
reſponding ordinate of the triangle, and the right line which 
meaſures the Fluxjon of the baſe. The increment which the 
triangle acquires in any time, is reſolved into two parts; that 
Whichis generated in conk ce of the motion with which 
the triangle flows at the beginning of the time, and that | 
Which is generated in of the acceleration of this 
motion for the ſame time. The latter is juſtly neglected in 
meaſuring that motion (or the Fluxion of triangle at that 
term) but may ſerye for meaſuring its acceleration, or the ſe- 
cond Fluxion. of the triangle. The motion with which the 
triangle flows, is ſimilar to that of a body deſcending in free 
Tpaces by an uniform gravity, the velocity of which, at any | 
term of the time, is not to be meaſured by the ſpace deſcribed | 
by the body in a given time; either before or after that term, | 
8 RN continually increaſes, but by a mean be- 
en t ac, 3 wy ; 
| Mey. the ſides of a rectangle increaſe or decreaſe with uni- 
ference of a triangle, and trapezium ; and its Fluxron is derived 
from the laſt propoſition. If the ſides increaſe with uniform 
ons, the e increaſes with an accelerated motion; 
and in meaſuring this motion at any term of the time, a part 
| of the increment of the t may be determined ©, is 


ce 
 Texetted, as peherated kee the acceleration of 
|; that motion... [ » See Maclaur. I. c. art. 102.) | 
+ Thoſe-who have well underſtood what” precedes, will not be 


* wog 'ols to conce Ive, that lis Fluxions of a curvilineal area, 
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a, that contintally increaſe ; | 


motions, it may be always conſidered as the ſym or dif- | 
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whether generated by an ordinate moving parallel to itſelf; bf 
by a radius revolving round a given'center, may be determin- 
ed by demonſtrations of the ſame kind. When the ordinates 
of the figure increaſe, the ineremeht of the area may be re- 
ſolved in like manner itito two parts, one of which only is to 
be retairied in meaſuring the Huxion of the area, the other be- 
ing rejected as generated in conſequence of the acceleration of 
the motion with which the figure flows, . 

What has been hitherto ſaid will ſet the difference, between 
the notions of Fluxions and that of infiniteſimals, in a clear 


light. Fluxions may always be repreſented by finite quantities. 


The ſuppoſition of an infinitely little magnitude is too bold a 


poſtulatum for ſuch a ſcience as geometry. Nor have authors 


accounted explicitely for the truth and perfect accuracy of the 


concluſions derived from this conſideration. When they de- 
termine what is called the ziference,. but more accurately the 
Fluxion of a quantity, they tell us, they reject certain parts of 
the element, becauſe they becorhe itifinitely leſs than the other 


- parts. But this is no proper reaſon, not only becauſe a proof 


of this nature may leave ſome doubt as to the accuracy of the 
concluſion; but becauſe it may be demonſtrated that theſe 
parts ought to be neglected by them at any rate, of that it 
would be an ertor to retain them, If an actountant, that 
1383 to a ſcrupulous exactneſs, ſhould tell us, he had neg- 
ected certain articles, becauſe he found them to be of ſmall 
importance ; and it ſhould appear that they ought not to have 
been taken into conſideration by him on that occaſion, but be- 
long to a difterent account, we ſhould approve his copcluſions 
as accurate, but not his reaſons. See Maclaurin's "Treatiſe of 
Fluxions in the Preface, and book I. ch. 12. where the method 
of infiniteſimals is expreſsly treated of. See alſo the article 
InFinITESIMAL. X 

Mr. Maclaurin in the firſt part of his treatiſe conſiders Fluxions 
in a merely geometrical form, and has demonſtrated the rules 
of the method with all poſſible accuracy and rigour ; but as 
the great improvements made by this doctrine are chiefly to 
be aſcribed to the facility, conciſeneſs, and great extent of the 
methods of computation, or the algebraic part, it is neceſſary 
.to add ſome account of theſe methods alſo; 

Any quantities produced from each other by an algebraic ope- 
ration, or whots relation is exprefled by any algebraic form, 
being ſuppoſed to increaſe or decteaſe toge 
found to increaſe or decreaſe by greater differences, or at a great- 
er rate, others by leſs differences or at a leſs rate; and while 
fome are ſuppoſed to increaſe or decreaſe at one conſtant rate 
by equal ſucceflive differences, others increaſe or decreaſe by 
differences that are always varying. Theſe rates of increaſe or 
decreaſe may be determined by comparing the velocities of 
points that always deſcribe lines proportional to the quantities 
as before mentioned, but they may alſo be determined without 


having recourſe to ſuch ſuppoſitions, by a juſt reaſoning from 


the ſimultaneous increments or decrements themſelves, a 
When a quantity A increaſes by differences equal to a, 2A increa- 


ſes by differences equal to 24, and manifeſtly increaſes or decreaſes 


at a greater rate than A in the proportion of à to a or 2 to 13 


and if m and = be invariable 2. & increaſes or decreaſes by dif- 


- creaſe, 


= 


 2A-—24; and as 2 A increaſes or at a greatet rate 
than A in the ion of 2@ to a; fo the Fuxim of A be- 
- ing ſuppoſed to a, the Fluxion of 2A muſt be equal to 


ferences equal to =, and therefore at a greater or leſs rate 
than A in proportion as © is gtcatet ot lefs than a, or m 
zs greater or leſs than a. This ſeems to be eaſily conceived, 


without having recourſe to any other conſiderations, than the 
relation of the differences by which the quantities. increaſe or de- 
In order therefore to avoid figurative expreſſions in 
the algebraic part, it will be proper to ſubſtitute in the place of 
the 3 and axioms before mentioned, 2 — 
ra a more ral import, but are 
YE eee 
uxions ties are any of their re, rates 
verge, or decreaſe, while they vary So together. 
'There can be no difficulty in determining thoſe meaſures when 
the quantities increaſe or decreaſe by ſucceflive differences that 
are always in the ſame invariable ion to each other, 
while 46 increaſing becomes equal to A + a, or by decreaſ- 
ing equal to A — a, 2 A becomes 


23. In the fame manner the Fluxion of == x A (ot of = x 


A. luppoling an and e to be invariable) „x e; and ſince 


un may be to » in any aſſignable ratio, a quantity may be al- 


ways aſſigned that ſhall increaſe or decreaſe, at a or 


caſes the ratio of the Axion and that of the differences 


b 
which the quantities increaſe or decreaſe are the ſame. by 7 | 


- 


EA 4 Ws ab 11 N 9 . 3 : 
7 


her, ſome will be 


les rate than A in any rtion, or that ſhall have its Nui 
greater or leſs than the ien of A in any ratio. In ſuch 


to increaſe at a conſtant rate by any 
if B incteaſe or decreaſe by, die- 


— 


4 
a 71 
* D lr 
* * 
1 


"> Fluxian,of A A would be pay reſented by 
| "th 2A — , againft what has been ew 


FL U 
bences that are always varying, B cannot be ſaid to increaſe or 


. decreaſe at any one conſtant rate; and it is not ſo obvious 
bow the Fluxim, of A being fi 


ſuppoſecl that the Fluxions and differences are always in the 
' ame proportion in this caſe ; but it is evident, that if B in. 
ereaſe by differences that are always greater than the equal 


ſucceflive differences by which - x A increaſes, it cannot 
Increaſe at a lefs rate than ZN. A; and it cannot increaſe at a 


- ways lefthan dete of S A. The Tian of A, being fill 
repreſented by a, the Fluxio of B therefore cannot be leſs than 


2 a in the former caſe, or greater then x @ in he latte? | 


"The following propoſitions are conſequences of this, and will 
enable us to determine at what rate B increaſes, when its rela- 
tion to A is known. | | 


Ty be ſueceflive values of the root A being repreſented by A — a, 


A, A +a &e. which increaſe by any conſtant difference a, 
let the correſponding values of any quantity produced from 
A, by any algebraic operation (or that has a ce upon 


it ſo 2 with it) be B — b, B, B + b, &c. Tben if 


the ſucceſſive differences b, ö &c. of the latter quantity always 


increaſe, how ſmall ſoever @ may be, then B cannot be ſaid to 


increaſe at ſo great a rate as a quantity that increaſes uniform- 
ly by equal ſutceſfive Cremer rene than ö, or at ſo ſmall 
a rate as any quantity that i es uniformly by equal ſucceſ- 


ſive differences leſs than b. In like manner, if the relation of 


the quantities is ſuch, that the ſucceſſive differences b, ) &c. 
continually "decreaſe; then B cannot be faid to increaſe at the 
\ fame rate as a 

\ ceflive differences greater than b, or leſs than b. | 
- Therefore the Fuxion of A being ſuppoſed equal to the. incre- 
ment a, the Nurien of B cannot be greater than 6 or leſs than 
b, when the ſucceſſive differences b, Y &c. continully increaſe ; 
and cannot be greater than b or lefs. than ö, when theſe ſuc- 


 - ceffive differences always decreaſe. * 


In the fame manner, if the latter quantity decreaſe while the 

former increaſes, and its ſucceſſive values be B + b, B, B — b, 

Kc. then if the decrements 5, b &c. continually increaſe, B 

cannot be ſaid to decreaſe at fo great a rate as a quantity that 

+ decreaſes uniformly by equal ſucceffive differences greater than 

b, or at fo ſmall a rate as a quantity that decreaſes uniformly 
by "equal ſucceflive differences "leſs than 5. Therefore in 

this caſe the Fluxio of ¶ being ſuppoſed equal to a, the Fluxion 
© of B cannot be greater . or. leſs than 5. And in the 

fame manner if the ſucceſſiye decrements 5, b &c. always de- 

cr the Flurion of B, cannot be greater than 5, or leſs than 


9 b. Vid. Maclaurims Flux. B. 2. w. 1. T. 2. p. 579, ſeg. 
As the Fluxions of quantities are any meaſures of the reſpective 

rates, according to which they increaſe or decreaſe; ſo it is of | 
no importance how great or ſmall thoſe meaſures are, if they 


be in the juſt proportion or relation to each other. Therefore 
if the Fluxions of A and B may be ſuppoſed equal to à and 5 
reſpectively, they may be likewiſe ſuppoſed equal to 3 @ and 
"x +b, or to _ = | | | 


— — 


- .n wy | 
Er- the Huxion of the | 
1 xa. | 8 189 W 
Io demonſtrate this, let the ſucceſſive values of the root be 
1 u, and the correſponding values of the ſquare | 


<> 
Z 
>> 

* 
it 


will be va AAT AA, AA + 2A tvs, which 
inercaſe by the differences 2 AU -, 2An + un, Cc. and | 
becauſe thoſe diffetences increaſe, it follows from what has 
been ſaid, if the Fluxion of A be. repreſented by u, the 
_  Fluxion of A A. eannet be repreſented by a quantity that is | 
greater than 2As + , or leſs than 2A w—# . This be- 
ing ptemiſed, ſuppoſe, as in the propoſition, that the Fluxion 
H Aid to a and if the Zluxion of A A be not equal to 
4A 4, farſ&. be greater than 2A in any ratio, as that 
f aA te a A, and conſequently equal to 2A @ + 00. 
as is any increment. of A leſs than „; and 
pe” ta 510485 2A 449 is to 2 Auth an, it follows, 


of AA would be repreſented'by a Au + ou, which is . 
than 2 A T. But it has been ſhewn, that if the Zluxion 
of A be repreſented by u, the Fluxion of A A cannot be repre- 


ſented by a quantity greater than 2 A « u. And theſe 


being contradictory, it follows that the Fluian of A being 


OR os <A norm xe ov eng paged lofs. 
' fore) it follows, that if the Faxen of A 


- *% 


of A.ſhould be-repreſented;by 44, the Fluxion | 


| ſuppoſed equal to its increment- a, | 
the Variable Fluxion. of B is to be determined. It cannot be | 


quantity that increaſes uniformly by equal ſuc- | 


„ 


„ 


de Fluzion of A being ſuppoſed 


F U U 


to , 0 

= Tt cn 
Fluxions of A and B being ſuppoſed to a and 
ſpectively, the Fluxion of A + B will + Nam. re- 
AFP, orof AAN ABT BB willbe 2 TF 
or 2 A04+2Bb+2Ba +2 A bby the laſtarticle, The Hr 
of AA++BB is 2A@+2B6, by the me; conſe 15 
the Fluxion of 2 B iö 2 B ＋ 2A ; and the Fluxim of A 
is Ba + Ab. Hence if P be equal to AB, and the Flux; 8 
P be p, then þ will be equal to Ba+ A, 1 


. or AB, vc f A Eg and f be th 


Fluxio of Qutben QB = A, A L , er 4.4_ 4, 
| N . 5 22 8 

conſequently = OY 2 7 hn 4 
When any of the quantities decreaſe, its Fluxion is to be conf 
dered as a tive, £ 
The rule for finding the Fluriam of a power is uſi 


8 ; ually d 
from the binomial theorem of Sir Iſaac Newton, 5 * 


| ut 
theorem, though eaſily found by induction, is not ſo om 


demonſtrate ; it is proper to proceed upon a principle, t 
of which may be ſhewn from the firſt algebraic mer 
more facility and perſpicuity, - h 
This principle is, that if n be any integer number, and the 
ſum of the terms E. —1, B E. —3 F, E.— Fs, & 
continued till their number be equal to u, be multiplied by 
E—F, the product will be E* — E*, For the terms being 
formed by ſubducting continually unity from the index of E, 
and adding it to the index of F, the laſt term will be FÞ—, 
The product of the ſum of the terms multiplied by E will be 
F+o+E—F+4E--F:...., . + EF*—; their ſum 


ter than = F*— x ELF. For 
each of the terms E*—', E.— F, E.— Fa, c. is greater than 
the ſubſequent term in the ſame ratio that E is greater than F, 
and E*—* is the greateſt term; conſequently the number of 
terms equal to n, 1E. is greater than their ſum ; and 
nE*—"XEL—F is greater than their ſum multiplied by Et, 
or (by the laſt paragraph) greater than E* — F”, Becauſe the 
laſt term F*—* js leſs than any preceding term, » Fx Ef 
is leſs than the ſum of the terms multiplied by E P, or les 
than E- F.. a 
When u is any integer poſitive number, the root A being ſup- 
poſed to increaſe by any equal ſucceſſive differences, the ſuc- 
ceflive differences of the power A® will continually increaſe, 
For let A — 4, A, A + @ be any ſucceſſive values of the root, 
and A — An, A4 will be the correſponding values of 
the power. But A+a'— A“ is greater than 1 A 143 25 
appears by ſubſtituting in the laſt paragraph A + @ for E, A 
- for F, anda for E F. In like manner = Ada is greater 
than A — AZZ". Therefore A T — A" is greater than 
A -A-, and the ſucceſſive differences of the power con- 
tinually increaſe, | | ORE MET 
The Fluxzm of the rout A being ſuppoſed equal to a, the Fluxim of 
the power A" will be n a 22 8 . 
For if the Fluxion of A“ can be greater than na A5, let the 


- exceſs be equal to any quantity 2; ſuppoſe o equal to tle” 
exceſs of A. _ above A, and conſequently IT 


=A— + Thenwax Ki will be equi 
na A*— + r, the Fluxion of A.. Let be any increment f 


* 


A leſs than ; and becauſe @ is to 0% NF | 
nuoxA+ "nz" it follows (from what has been ſaid) that if 
tbe Flexion of A be now repreſented dy the increment 1, the 
Nluxion of An will be repreſented by nu K » which 


Fester than nw KTA and dhis aſt is itſelf grebe 


than K A.. But when the ſucceſſive values y'of — th 


A*, A D, the ſucceſſive differences of which continually i 
'creaſe ; conſequently” if the Zluxion of A be repreſented b/ 
the Fluxion of A* cannot be repreſented by a quantity e 


«| than FÞw = eres than Ab X. And tht 


; n of A l fh. 
ing contradictory, it follows that when the Nluriem oi . 
poled egunl to 4, \the Fluxiar of R' cannot be gone ire 
n aAn#—, If it * be leſd than n A, let it be 


" al "hg Eran 
> F 4 : M's £4 #» | . "Fs" gi" . Pr 
2.4 4, or (by ſuppoſing A- e 7 


4 ae _ ab a > 64 4 4 <1 N > if 
t M Amo 1 Then « being ſoppoſed kg dn , 


\ | 
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hs Hats of A was repreſented by a, the Nuxiom of N- would 


be repreſented by. & A , which is leſs chan 


„„ (becauſe we ſuppoſe u to be lefs than i) and 
| therefore leſs than A*—A—%. But this is repugnant to 


what has been demonſtrated. Therefore the Fluxion of A be- 
ing ſuppoſed equal to a, the Fluxien of A* muſt be equal to 
nd An—T, ' 


8 . 
The Fluxion of A being ſuppoſed equal to a, the Fluxion of A. will 
Ex, 
n | | 
Fut, let the exponent — be any poſitive fraction whatſoever, 


ſuppoſe K K; conſequently A- K-; and the Fluxie of 
K being ſuppoſed equal to 4, m = atk —, 
g LE 


m a A— | 
— 


2 


and 4 er the Nuria of A will be equal to 


. FE . When = is negative, let it 0 
nA n TT how 


| equlto—r 3) and fuppoſe A—r = K, or 1 = A. K, then 

taking the fluxions, A" a KIA A = e, and | = 
| | 
| 


— — Ar 
ofing P to be the 


m”m 
a — Nx a A N 
n 


auer of any factors 4, B, C, D, E, xe. 


5 ; 5 4 


Leet Q be equal to the product of all the Factors of P, the firſt 
rar by pb is, 1 PS AQ. Suppoſe R equal to 
the product of all the factors, the firſt two, A and B, except- 
ed; that is, let P A B R, or Q = BR. In the ſame man- 
ner let R C8, S=DT, and fo on. Then the fHuwions 
of Q: R, 8, T, &c. being ſuppoſed reſpeQively equal to 


425 r, 5 75 Sc. it follows that 5 == + T= 
1 3 2 . r 
(GST Y +x) x Tf TE (rave N 


c $ a b. ©: Ween) 3 4 
& SNS ETS = (auk 4 = + 
t b . 

ATF Ter ö. Therefore þ 
equal to the ſum of the quotients, when the fluxim of each 


factor is divided by the factor itſelf. 


If the factors be ſuppoſed equal to each other, and their num- 


der de equal to u, then P= A“, and by the laſt propoſition | - 
=; conſequently A= A. s was be- | 


fore demonſtrated. | 
EEE Ia 7 | 
FP= FLEE and the Fluxions of the reſpettive quantities 
be expreſſed by the ſmall letters þ, a, b, c, &c. as before, then 
2 22 b c OS I gs Tor © 1 
Er 


n | N | ©" | 
iin 


Tue notation we hape hitherts uſed is the fame as Sir Ilse 
Newton's in the 2d lan few uſd js he ſame as Sir. Iſaac 


tit is 


' Other alpebraic | 
b — and bigs eee 


be repreſented fo as to preſerv 
1 Ie rotor 


J, 5 Ke. as is mentioned in 
. FLuxion, where the rules of! 
r are alſo delivered; but as this doctrine has been 


| and &, 
under the 


\ . 


<d and repreſented by the author of the analyſt, as in- 


and the Fluxions of P, A, B, C, &c. reſpettively equal to p, 4, 


: - 


* 


conceivable and ſophiſtical, we thought it proper m 
Hautin's {treatiſe on this ſubject. 
It is to be obſeryed; that the Flrz;ok, o 


delivered in an a ic f . 
fame ragy — orm but this is not 


* 


% 


| b by ſuppoling a ſeries of lines i ; 
Women progreſtion, the firſt term of which i» variable. Then 


 Pluzim of D 28 4 E is to 3 D, and the 


M is the Fluxion of E M; and therefore the velocity 
_ repreſents the Fluxion of the Fluxion of E M. Thus, when a 


Nurion of that quantity. 
| — — the _ 
may be eaſily conceived to vary in ſuch 4 manner, as to give 
ground for admitting ſecond Flanions 
order. And as the firſt ria of à variable quantity, at any 
term of the time, is meaſured by the incremetit, or decre- 
ment, which would be produced, if the motion 
was continued uniformly from that term, 
ſo its ſecond Flurion may be meaſured by twice the diffetence 
betwirt this increment, or decrement, and that which would 
be produced, if the acceleration, or retardation of the gene- 


hw a— 
* 


** fame author, 
. : thy ore fully to i 
3 plain and demonſtrate the principles thereof, from Mir, Mac- * 
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i the ond term be ſuppoſed to increaſe uniformly all the 


ſubſequent terms will increaſe with an atcelerated motion. 
The velocities of the points that deſeribe thoſe lines being tom- 


| —. it may be demonſtrated from common geometry, that 


of any two terms, are in a ratio compounded of 


the ratio of thoſe terms, and of the ratio of the numbers that 


expreſd how many terms precede them reſpectively, in the 


* —— Thus if A, B, C, D, E, &c. reprefent any lines 
n geometric progreſſion, the firſt term A) of which is inva- 
riable, then will the Fluxion, for inſtance, of E be to the 
Aluxi of E will be 
to the Nuri of B, as 4 E to B. The analogy between pow- 
ers in algebra and lines in geometric progreffion, is ſufficiently 
known. Thus A being invariable may be called unity or 1 ; 
let Ba, then will CS, DM, E= xi, &c. and 
conſequently, the Flzxton of E or x*, will be to the Fluxion of 
Borx, as 4x* is to x, or as 4 vi, is to 1. Therefore if the 
Fluxien of .x be expreſſed by x, the Flurior of x+ will be ex- 
preſſed by 4 x3 , agreeably to the common algebraic method 
of expreſſon. Vid. Mr, Maclaurin's Flux. B. 1. Ch. 6. Sce 
alſo * State of the Rep. of Let. Oct. 17 35, pag. 248, 
249, XC. = | " 
If the Fluxion of B or the ſecond term of the progreſſion be 
invariable, every term of the progreſſion will have Nuxions of 
as many degrees, as there are terms that precede it in the 
progreſſion, And the increment of any term generated in 4 
given time may be teſolved into as many parts, as it has Huxi- 
ons of different orders; and each part may be conceived to 
be generated, in conſequence of its reſpective Fluxiom, Hence 
Fluxions of all orders may be illuſtrated and meaſured, See 
Mr. Maclaurin's Treat. of Flux. B. 1. c. 5, and 6. 
As to the higher orders of Fluxions, it is to be obſerved, that 
when a motion is accelerated or retarded continually, the ve- 
locity may itſelf be conſidered as a variable of flowing quanti- 
Pa and may be N by a line that increaſes or dectea - 
continually, When a velocity increaſes uniformly ſe as to 
acquire equal increments in equal times, its Nuxion is meaſured 
by the increment which is generated in any given time. In 
this caſe, the velocity is repreſented by a line that is deſeribed 
by an uniform motion; and its Fluxiors, by the conſtant ve- 
locity of the point that deſcribes the line, or by the ſpace 
which this point deſcribes in a given time. When a velocity 
is not accelerated uniformly, but acquires increments In equal 
times, that continually increaſe or decreaſe, theti its Fiuxion at 


any term of the time is not meaſured by the increment, which 


it actually acquires, but by that which it would have acquired, 
if its acceleration had been continued uniformly, from that 
term for a given time. And in the ſamę manner, When a 


motion is retarded continually, the quantity by which it would 
be diminiſhed'in a given time, if its retardation was continued 


uniformly from any term, nicaſures its Fiuxion at that term. 
While the point M deſcribes the line E e, let the pc de- 
ſcribe the line Ii, fo that I Q may be always equal to the 

that would be deſcribed by the motion of M, if it was. con- 
tinued uniformly for a given time. Then IQ fhall always 


N 1 
1 


repreſent the velocity of M, and the velocity of the 


M | : | * F * , F o a 
<P E 
IE” 
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wr 1 


£4 "Wy \ aw . 
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— 


point Q ſhall repreſent dhe Hirter of the velocity. of ML; 
which therefore is meaſured, at any term of · the time, by the 
| ſpace which would be deſerided by, 


Q with its motion at that 
term continued uniformly for a given time The _ of 

Q 
Fluxion of a quantity is variable, it may be conſidered itſelſ as 
a fluent, and may have its Fluxion, which is called the ſecond 
This alſo have its 
ien of the firſt fluent ; and motidns 


and thoſe of any higher 


r a given time; 


— 


motion was continued uniformly from that term for 
the 22 Maclaurin, lib. cit. Sect. 70. Ibid. Sect. 
in an. I'S; 1 | 


© further fliultrodan of Gon ind” toe 


ation of f Fluxions, in the 
Chap. 3. e from the, ile, 
6 
third Flyxions, 2s inextricable. myfleries; and in- 
ſome ſpeak of the velocities of velocities, &c, it is 

by what. they wean. But it is to be obſerved, 
of any fluent, is not the velocity of that 

the velocity of the motion by which the fluent 


* 


Fr 


7.000 Cl 

but the velocity of the motion e quan- 
repreſents its ky Fluxion, and 
See Maclaurin, Lib. cit, Sect. 16. 
Fluri of a quantity. is variable it may be conſidet- 
as a fluent; and its 2 er * 
the propoſed quantity may be determi the preceedin 
propoſitions. Nos the lde, of A being ſuppoſed equal to a 
te Furien of A A is 2Aa;and if A be ſuppoſed to increaſe 
at an uniform rate, or its Flawion a to be invariable, 2 | 
- Increaſe by equal ſucceſſive differences; conſequently its Fluxi- 
e, or the ſecond Fluxion of A A, will be 5 
- theſe differences, 3 to2axAÞa—2Aa, or 244. ita 
variable, let its Fluxjon be equal 10 x, and the Flavia of 
2 Aa (or ſecond Fluxion of A A) will be 24 4 , 2A . In 
the fame manner the Fluxion of A being conſtant, the Fluxion of 
n A*=2 a, or the ſecond Flxim of A” is a x 
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A, or 1X7 I'X aa A — z the Elie of this, or 


ird Fluxim of A., is n Kn —I X n—2Xa3A" —3, 
And the Ea of A. of any order denoted by m, is n * 
1 „ 1 * z, Cc. X A*—, where the fac- 
in the coefficient are to be continued till their number be 
„. When = is any integer poſitive number, the 
Furien A“, of the order u, is invariable and equal to # x 
n IN AK — 0 0 
repreſent thoſe Fluxions of A. depend on a, which repreſents 


| the Furien of A. When A remains of the fame value, the 
firſt Fluxion of A“ is or leſs in the ſame proportion, as 


ppoſed to be greater or leſs ; the ſecond Fluxion of An, 
duplicate ratio of @ ; and its Fhuxion of the order m, is 
a. Tf a be variable, but z the Fluxion of a, or the ſecond 
iam of A, be conſtant, then the fourth Fluxion of AA will 
conſtant and equal to 6 2 z; for we found, that the ſecond 
ion of A A was 2424 +2Az; the Fluxion of which is 
z 22 or ba xz; and the Fluxion of this is 6zz. In 
manner the fixth Fluri of A will be conſtant in this 

ſe and equal to ꝙ o . t% ena 
he ſecond differences of any quantity B are the ſucceſſive 
aces of its firſt differences; and as the Fluxion of B in- 
" Flaxion; or its Fluxions of any higher order increaſe when its 
or higher differences increaſe, If we arrive at differen- 
of any order that are conſtant, the Fluxzon of the ſame or- 
is conſtant and is expreſſed by that difference, w 
| jp oat increaſe by conſtant differences equal to a, 
and its Fluxion is ſuppoſed equal to a, the ſecond difference of 
AA (or X —2 AA +A —@') is 244,, Which is like- 
- wiſe its ſecond Fluxjon ; and the third difference of Al is 6 a3, 
Which is its third Fluxioz., When n is any integer and politive 
number, the Fluxion of A, of the order u is equal to the 
_ Fluxion of any of its firſt differences of the order u — 2, and fo 
on. For the Fluri of KTA — As (one of the firſt diffe- 
rences of A“) of the order u — 1 is n X 1x #— 2, &c. 


P TFT AR a —1=nxX I x0 — 2, &c. X a" 
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where the coefficients are ſuppoſed to be continned till their | 


number be n— 1, fo that the laſt muſt be 2. And this we 
found to be the Fluxion of An of the order u, in the preceed- 


ing paragraph. In the fame manner the Fluxim of KA 


La A®* + A—3" (the ſecond difference of An): of the order 


un 2, is equal to the Fluxion of A+a — A of the order 


1; and conſequen equal 
dier n. a heſe 6. mage invariable and equal to the laſt or 
 nvariable differences. But in other caſes the Fluxions of As 


order 
„ Maclaurir's Flux. art. 520, ſeq. | 
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By ſuppoſing one of the variable tities to flow uniform] 
* * ſecond or higher Fl vions, and the higher V. 4 


ens depending on it will be expreſſed in a more ſimple man- 

5 firſt Furien | $ le | 
„ and its Fluxion of any order m will be 
"RET 71 „ 73, &c. X , , where the 
or in| the coefficient are to be continued till their number 
de egal to n.. n 
a The ſecond or higher Fluxi: 
2.5 theorems (without computing thoſe 


EST, 
--Maclaurin's Fluxions, 
. Inverſe method of FLUX} 
©"-when the | 
tho of the direct m 


the preceed- 


xs, By this method the fuetit h found 


A when a fluent conſiſts of a varia 1 

© "able part, the latter does not appear in the Fluxion ; fo When 
5 R. Arp new. it is'only ee part of the flu- 
© entithar can be derived from ik. If à repreſent any; Ficzion 
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2 Aa will 


to the Fluxion of A® of the or- 


luxien is given; and the rules are derived from | 
; as the rules in diviſion and evolu- | 
Bao in algebra are deduced from thoſe of multiplication and in- 

- Sack , and invari- | 


_ 


Ge. X a, The quantities that | 


its ſucceſſive differences increaſe ; ſo its ſecond | 


Thus when | 


of any order are leſs than its ſubſequent differences of the ſame | 
- © 7 bat greater than the preceeding differences, as before | * 
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the 
of - x* being n 1 its ſecond Fluxion will be | 
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of conic ſections; | 
| lines that bound them. Maclaurin, ibid. att. 798. 
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equal to x: for ſuppoſing y to be any variable 
„Ay could repreſent the fluent of , then * + 
| equal to , and y e, or gauge be invariable, againſt the 6," 
poſition. But ſuppoſing K, to repreſent any invatible qu, 
tity, than x, + K may generally repreſent the fluen b 


Juantity, if 
3 would 


I ſuch a fluent of & as ſhall vani 
x is ſuppoſed to vaniſh, it can be no o RR when 
be required that the A ſhould _ when is equal t, 
any given quantity a, then by ſuppoſing + ＋ K * 
when x Ka- to a * — 3 
K =— 4; whence the fluent is * — 4. In the ſame 4 
ner, the fluent of — x may be generally repreſented by —_— 
When a Fluxioii that is propoſed, coincides with any of the 
which were deduced from their fluents in the preceedin 1 
ticles; the variable pat᷑t of the fluent required, muſt . 
with that which was there propoſed. As diviſion in algebra 
leads us to fractions, aid evolution to ſurds; ſo the inverſe = 
thod of Fluxions leads us often to quantities, that are not known 
in common algebra, and that cannot be expreſſed by common 
_— ſymbols. Maclaurin's Flux. art, 735. 
e cannot here pretend to enter into a detail of the rules of 
the inverſe method of Fluxions, We ſhall only obſerve in ge- 
neral, that a Fluxion being propoſed, its fluent may — . 
be found accurately in algebraic terms; but this is far from 
being always poſſible ; and recourſe muſt ſometimes be had 10 
a converging, ſeries. Thus, if nxt + were propoſed, the 
variable part of the fluent is found by adding unity to the ex. 
ponent of the power, dividing by the exponent thus Increaſed, 
and by the Fluxion of the root. That is, the variable part of 


n * —1x 


IN But 


ax 


if the propoſed Fluxion were ., we cannot find its fuent 


by this rule, but we may throw the Fluxion into an infinite 
ſeries by dividing a by @ — x in the uſual method, and we {hall 


- 3 x 7 4 x3 | 
ou eee =jq TT I+t>+ &c. 


the fluent of 1 * 1 & will be 


a 
" 7 XxX x K 2 x x3 x ES. 
fon egy rags — T— +&c. Now the 


fluent of each term of this ſeries may be found by the forego- 
ing rule; and therefore the fluent of = will be expreſſ- 


- 


* 


1 2 ** | : 
od by the ſeries x 2. L. . . —+ Ke. which may | 
TION PD a 
be of uſe for determining the fluent when & is very ſaall in 
reſpect of a; becauſe in that caſe, a few terms at the beginning 
of the ſeries will be nearly equal to the value of the whole. 
But it often happens that the ſeries deduced in this method 
converges ſo ſlowly, as to be of little or no uſe. See Maclau- 
rin's Treat. of Flux. Art. 7 37, 744, 827. Stirling, de Summat. 
Serier. p. 28. 1 
Mathematicians therefore do not always immediatly recur to 
infinite ſeries, when it does not appear that a fluent can be aflign- 
ed in a finite number of algebraic terms. The arches of a circle, 
and hyperbolic areas or logarithms, cannot be afligned in alge- 
braic terms, but have been computed with great exaAnels dy 
ſeveral methods. te Gab with . algebraic quantities, any ſeg- 
ments of conic ſections, and the arches of a parabola are 
eaſily meaſured ; and when a_ fluent can be aſſigned by them, 
- this is conſidered as the ſecond degree of reſolution. When it 
does not appear that a fluent can be meaſured by the areas of 
conic ſections, it may however be meaſured in ſome caſes by 
their ares; and this may be conſidered as the third degree of 
reſolution, If it does not appear that a fluent can be aſfg 
by the arcs of any conic ſections (the circle included) it ma 
| however be of ſome uſe to aſſign the fluent by an area, or ate 
of ſome other figure, that is eaſily conſtructed or deſcribed ; 
and it is often important, that the propoſed Fluxion be reduced 
to a proper form, in order that the ſeries for the fluent ma 
not be too complex, and that it may not converge at 00 
a rate. See Maclaurin's Treatiſe of Fluxions, Book II. ch. 3 
We may therefore conſtitute three orders or claſſes of fuen® 
Firſt, ſuch as can be accurately aſſigned in finite terms by com- 
can be le- 
rcular arcs 20d 1 
garithms. Thirdly, ſuch as can be affigned by. byperbobc ** 
elliptic ares. "The firſt two claſſes (conſidering triangles 6 
circles tx Conſe e therefore be meaſured by tbe e 
| the third claG by their perimeterd. 
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! and there ure ſome of thoſe, "whoſe ſize exceeds 


 penerality-bf-/fligphdwever are much fipaller than the butter- 


butterfly; but 


| F I. Y. 


# ==2 are of the thirdelaſs; and as far as has appeared 
== | | . 
=. cannot be reduced to the former. See Maclaurin, 
eB. H. Ch. 3- Art. 798, &c. 


It b to be obſerved, 28 to the fluent of 
x 5 1 does 2 r poſſible to repreſent them 
— eee ee | 


by any hyperbolic are and algebraic quantities. But by fl. 
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— or of 
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ming an elliptic arc” likewiſe, they may be conſtrued, 
See Maclaurin, Lib. cit. Art. 802. ; 


| Z * 
80 likewiſe to repreſent the fluent —— rarmns 
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Marclaurin, L. c. Art. 


both the hyperbolic and elliptic arcs. 
905. , „ | , 
| eff —x 

The fluent of 4 
"oy Wa I fn | .. ans 
nic ſeckons, when r is an integer number; that is, by right 
lines, when is equal to 4 or to any multiple of 4 ; by circu- 
lar and parabolic arcs (reducible to logarithms) with right lines, 
when r is any other even number; by arcs of an equilate- 
ral byperbola with right lines, when r is any number of the 
ſeries 3, 7, 11, 15, &c. and by arcs of the ſame hyperbola 
and right lines, with ares of an ellipſis, that has its excentri- 
city equal to the ſecond axis, when 7 is any of the numbers 
I, 5, 9, 13, &c. See Maclaurin, ibid. Art. 8g. 
We preſume, upon the whole, that few will be ſo ſcrupulous 
as to deny the Newtonian doctrine of Huxions to be ingelligt- 
ble, and accurately demonſtrated. But on the other hand it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the introduction of the notions of 
motion and velocity, which are mechanical, ſeems not to 
have thrown any light on this part of geometry. The conſide- 
ration of the limiting ratios of variable quantities, and that of the 
limiting polygons of curves, as it requires no other knowledge 
but what depends on the common properties of number and 
dds. tt ſeems, in all reſpects, the moſt clear and un- 
exceptionable manner of conſidering the ſubjects treated of in 
the higher geometry. An eminent mathematician ſeems to 
declare himſelf of 8 opinion, when he ſays, that quadra- 
tures by limiting polygons is one of that kind which requires 
no other knowledge but what depends on the common pro- 
perties of number and magnitude; and ſo may ſerve as an in- 
ſtance to ſhew, that no other is requiſite for the eſtabliſh - 
ment of principles for arithmetic and geometry. A truth, 
which, though certain in itſelf, may perhaps Gem "doubtful 
from the nature and tendency of the preſent inquiries in ma- 
thematics, For among the moderns ſome have thoyght it ne- 
cellary, for the inveſtigation of the relations of quantities, to 
have recourſe to very Fard hypotheſes ; ſuch as that of num- 
ber ibfinite, and indeterminate ; and that of magnitudes in /a- 
tu fieri, exiſting in à potential manner, which are actüally 


rn. 


of no bigneſs. And others, 'whoſe names are truly to be re- 
verenced on account of their great and ſingular inventions, 


have thought it __ to have. recourſe even to principles 
foreign to mathematics and have introduced the conlideration 


of efficient cauſes and phyſical powers, for the production of F 


mathematical quantities; and have ſpoken of them, and uſed | 
them, as if they were a 
Vide Machin, in. pfl. Tranf Ne. 447. 
f the {eyeral ſpecies, genera and claſſes of 
e, is no ſmuall part of the hatural hiſtory of inſects. The 
— che f N 
3 due the ier ate in general ſmall, tho there are 
ſome, as the libellz, Whoſe bodies are longer and larger, than 
thoſe of "the lirgeſt-butterfliss. The cicadz alſo belong to the 
ſome | that, 
butterflies in the thickneſs of their. bodies. The 
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parent wings, made as it were of gawze, and never having on 
them any of that powder which duſts the fingers in touching 
the wi of butterflies, and having no caſes or covers for 
them. "They are by this plain character of their tranſparent 
and naked wings, diſtingui from the butterfly; the bectle, 
the graſshopper, and other claſſes of winged inſets, | ; 
The parts of flies are the head, the corcelet, and the body, 
The corcelet many authors have called the breaſt, becauſe it 
is placed as the breaſt in us; but as that name might natural- 
ly lead us to believe, that the lungs and trachem had their 
place there, it is. very neceſſary to change the term, when 
ſpeaking of animals whoſe trachez are diſtributed all over 
To the corcelet the wings are affixed, and in the body are 
contained the ſtomach, - inteſtines, the parts of generation, 
and a great many of the tracheæ. The head in fiies is uſually 
joined to the corcelet by a- very ſhort neck, and can often 
turn on it as on a pivot. Some ies there are which have as 
it were two corcelets, one ſeparated from the other; the firſt 
in this caſe is uſually very ſmall, and the wings are affixed to 
the ſecond. The corcelet is the moſt prominent and rounded 
part of the inſeR, it is always the ſtrongeſt part, and is fre- 
- quently the thickeſt. The formica leo and ſome water in- 
ſes, are transformed into flies which have double corcelets, 
or corcelets divided into two. | | 
The moſt obvious diſtinctions for the arrangement of fies into 
' claſſes, is the number of their wings; ſome having only two, 
others four. And this is ſo plain and obvious a diviſion, that 
it is wonderful, that the writers of natural hiſtory have not 
long ſince fallen into it, nay, many of them have often omitted 
to tell us the number of wings of the ſpecies they deſcribe, 
The firſt general diviſion of flies is therefore into that of the two 
winged, and four winged kinds. A very flight obſervation is 
generally ſufficient to determine to which of theſe diviſions, a 
fly belongs; but if we afterwards examine a fy with more at- 
tention, and take into conſideration, the organs by which it 
takes its nouriſhment ; one may obſerve, that ſome of them are 
able to thruſt out that organ to a conſiderable diſtance from their 
head; and that this organ, which while in a ſtate of reſt is 
folded up or ſhortened, or turned about, or laid cloſely down, 
when the creature wants to uſe it, is unfolded, lengthened, 
extended or raiſed. This organ, is what naturaliſts. call the 
trunk of an inſet, but there are many other fires which have 
no trunk ; theſe have no other than an opening, ſerving for a 
mouth, ſurrounded with lips and with ſome other parts, This 
ſort of opening from its ſituation and figure, may very proper- 
ly be called a mouth, ev duty 
| Some of theſe mouths have nothing analogous to teeth about 
them; but there are others which have teeth, ſaws, or grind- 
ers, placed on the outſide of the mouth, and moveable as in 
the caterpillars, with which the Flies tear and deſtroy leaves, 
fruits and fleſh-; finally there are alſo ſome fires to which na- 
ture has allotted both a trunk, and theſe organs. 
Theſe characters give us very naturally the diſtinctions of four 
ſubordinate claſſes under the two former general ones. | 
The firſt contains thoſe ies which have à trunk and no 
teeth or ſaws. I be ſecond contains thoſe which have a mouth 
without any ſenſible teeth, The third, thoſe which have a 
mouth furniſhed with teeth; and the fourth, thoſe which have 
both trunks and teeth. Among the flies which have mouths 
furniſhed with teeth, ſome have them not only without, but 
within their mouths alſo, - © 451 * 
All che two wing belong to the firſt or ſecond of theſe 
. 1 claſſes ; the great blue fleſh %, the ſmall fizs that are fo 
troubleſome about our houſes, and the gnats are all of the 
firſt claſs and have trunks and no teeth. The fpring fly ſo 
common in gardens,” and à ſort of fy reſembling the gnat 
kind, but much larger, ate of the ſecond claſs, and have mouths, 
7 but no ſenſible teeth. 125 "1-8 n * Wo | 
The four winged flies furniſh* us with great numbers to fill 
up the other two claſſes, left vacant by the former, All the 
bee kind have a trunk and two teeth; all the waſp kind have 
à mouth ſurniſhed with two teeth; and there are beſide theſe 
ſeveral of the four winged f#es which belong to the ſecond claſs ; 
all the papilionaceous lies produced of water teniæ, are of this 
© ſort, as having a mouth without teeth. Several ſmall four 
winged- flies ate alſo of the firſt claſs ; as the flying pucerons, 
} - and pucetons;,which have all trunks and no teeth: neither 
only of this claſs, ſince the cicade alſo 
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their carrying their wings, 


| teeth or other organs, by which the creature gets its food. 
The firſt example of ths bends is im the feoepion A; and a 
very beautiful fy that is frequently ſeen skipping and leaping 
about flowers 1s the other. | | 
Under theſe general claſſes, ſubordinate ones are to be formed, 
from whatever beſides is the moſt obvious and eſſential diſtin- 
ction theſe little animals. The form of the body may 
very well afford us theſe, : 
Soine firs have bodies ſhort and of an oval figure, reſembling 
e She a truncated ellipſoide figure, more or leſs flat- 
wt. f this figure is the body of the common great blue 
fy, fuch is alſo the form-of-the body 1 
multitudes of other flies both of the two and four winged 
kinds, whoſe bodies are as broad as thick. 
Among the ellipſoids bodied flies, ſome have a rounder, others 
a more oblong body, others a thicker, and others again a thin- 
er or flatter, and others have the hinder part of it bent un- 
derneath like a hook. Of this kind are the flies common 
about dxcrements, and a little grey fy common about the 
* bloſſoms of the pear-tree. | 
Some flies there are however, which are longer and rounder 
than theſe, and deſerve to have a peculiar claſs alloted for them. 
Of this kind are the libellæ, commonly called with us dragon- 
flies and demoiſelles by the French, Others have their bodies 
ſhorter but cylindric, as the gnats; and others have them co- 
nic, as the common corn- ſy, which reſembles the ap rs 
and 


and is found in the harveſt-time among the corn. Others 
-nally have bodies in the form of a ſpindle ; that is, long, 
thicker in ſome part between the ends, than at the ends. 
Theſe might be in a peculiar claſs, and called the 
large bodied flies, that is to ſay, flies whoſe bodies are long in 
rtion to their thickneſs. | 
The flies whoſe bodies are of this ſpindle ſhape, may very 
properly be taken from the other claſſes, and made to eſta- 
| Bliſh a new one, for this reaſon, that as the whole anterior part 
of the body is in other flies joined to the corcelet, in ſuch 
manner, that they ſeem united in their whole ſurfaces ; theſe 
on the contrary are not joined body and corcelets together, 
neither indeed do theſe parts touch, but are united by means 
of a flender filament, as may be obſerved in the hornets, and 
others of the waſp claſs. In ſome flies this filament is very 
Jong, and in others, as remarkably ſhort ; and in fome, after 
it has been extended to ſome length, from the corcelet, very 
thin and fine, thickens by degrees as it approaches the body of 
the fy, as in the greater part of the ichneumon fies. re 
- is great difference among the different ſpecies of the ichneu- 
mons, ſome inſtead of the common long body have a ſhort and 
thick one faſtened to the corcelet by a very ſlender thread; 
ſuch are the-ichneumons of the oak galls. ; 
Under the five former claſſes we have therefore three other 
- ſubordinate ones; the firſt of thoſe flies whoſe bodies are ſhort 


and broader than they are thick; the ſecond of thoſe with 


long bodies; and the third of bodies faſtened to the corcelet 


only by a fine filament. © And under all theſe, the ſeveral ge- 


riera are to. be eſtabliſhed from other leſſer but conſtant and 
- gnvariable differences; ſuch as the differences of the manner of 
the figures of their antennæ, the 
: poſition of their trunks, and other the like differences. Reau- 

mur's Hiſt, Inſ. tom. 4. p. 124. ſeq. See Tab. of Inſects, and 
the articles Wancs, TxUxks, &c. 0 | 
Bodies of Fares. The bodies of theſe inſects are extremely dif- 


ferent one from another, and even thoſe whoſe general form | 


makes them properly ranged in the ſame claſs, are not with- 
... out their diſtinctions, by which they alone may be made to 
_ eſtabliſh ſubordinate genera. Po feat] 

Among the. hes which have ſhort or ellipſoide bodies, ſome | 
have the ww: reaps wear roo ſuch are thoſe of the 
ies from the worms which devour the pucerons ; 
form of a hook. | * | WO, | 
The extremity of the in theſe animals 'is uſually ſmaller 
et there is a fy found in the neſts 
of ſwallows, the extremity of whole body is larger than any 


tber part df it 3 and not only the form- of che body, but the | 


_ differences of the ſilament, by which in many genera, it is con- 
netted to the corcelet, may furniſh 
tinction of the ſubordinate genera. 


be binder part or extremity of the od alone may alſo af- 
ford great matter of diſtinQion. - T' #5 which carry 
ſtings in their tails, have in that alone a ent diſtinction. 


Names Hit. Inf. tom. 4. p. 144. 


ry 


Others there are which have organs placed there, which tho' | 


tion tis indeed the females alone, who have | occaſion 


tied in; a cue or ſheath. This ſometimes Ns the form of a 


body, in which the creature is to depoſit ſts eggs, 


ſtrong piercer, 


\ 


| Several of 
ichneumons have this ſort of long tail; and ther 
whi 1 
. Fl 


: 


: o : . * 
— 4 = 
. 6 ? 
, by : 


fleſh | 
of the bee kind, and off 


and others have the hinder part of the body bent downward in | 


great matter for the diſ- 


for | 
_ - [theſe,, and therefore the females alone are furniſhed with | - 
. | "I „ 1 ann | $ 4 


2 them e aa in 7 . ; 
Several of theſe inſtruments are 2 kind of auger or borer, car- 


: 
#4 * 


however does not make a tail to their body, but is | 


either under their belly, or in their bod 3 partly lodg'g 
r af the 
Other inſects of this kind have a ſingular inft lodged in 
this part of their body, which may properly | be cally A 
never ſhew this on examination unleſs their * 
| ' and then we cannot but greatly admire the _ 
_ itſelf, and the powers by which the creature — 
Other inſects of this clas carry behind one or more l. 
De geo mor lng te 
ſort of reſemblance to the antennæ; and the uſes of which 
are as little known to us, as thoſe of the antennæ. The : 
nera of flies may very properly be diſtinguiſhed by * 
- theſe : among the four winged flies, the ephemerons, and man 
_ KY we _ ; _ . the two winged kinds, 
ma * is the male gall - inſect, furniſhes us w. 
ioftance of them. See Tab. of Inſes, R. * 
FL IES of water worms. Theſe according to their 
have ſome varities in their manner of e 
at their leaving the nymph ſtate, 
The lo 


ſeveral ſpeci 

greſs from their fe} 

for that of the perſect A 

water worms compoſed of many rings, and with 

| funnel ioned tails made with an aperture for the admiſſion of 
the air, ſurrounded with a multitude of hairs, retain, in their 
ſhell ſtate, ſo much of the ſame form they were of wh 
living, that the one is not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the other. The nymph in each of theſe fills up only a ſmall 
part of the cavity, and the fy in many of them is produced 
perſect in five or ſix days. At this time the parts of the 
nymph being thorougly {rengthened, it begins to ſhew the 
firſt ſigns of life in its attempt to open its priſon, 
To effect this, nature has ſo provided for the incloſed fy, that 
the head is but lightly joined to the ſecond ring of the body; 
but the creature in this ſtate, not being lodged in that part 
of the worm, can make no efforts againſt it; all its endea- 
vours are bent to force a ſlit or opening in the ſecond ring 
like that in the back of the skin of a caterpillar, that is going 
to change its skin, or like that of the butterfly cry{aliys. 
The means the incloſed fy uſes to this purpoſe, are the infla- 
ting and ſwelling its head, and then thruſting out the bladder 
| from its anterior part, with which theſe flies are provided by 
nature in this ſtage of their lives, and for this only purpoſe, 
When this flit or crack is effected, the head of the worm is in 
ſome meaſure ſeparated from the body, and the efforts of the 
Fy to puſh itſelf forward, finiſh that ſeparation, and leave an 
aperture of a proper ſize, for the egreſs of the fy. 

But the water, on the ſurface of which this change is effe&- 
ed, is a thing much to be dreaded, and indeed is oſten of fa- 
tal conſequences to the new born fy, ſince the flies produced 
of water worms, are as much afraid of this element, and are 


as eaſily drowned as thoſe produced from worms who ſpend 
their lives on dry land. 


The fies produced from this long water worm, are however 


in leſs danger and leſs afraid of the water than many others; 
they advance ſlowly out of their ſhells in an horizontal direc- 
tion, and as ſoon as their fore-feet are at liberty, they boldly 
place them upon the water, as if upon dry land, and it ſerves 
as well for their ſupport ; and as their other parts get at liber- 
ty, they are gradually ſet upon the water too, and the crea- 
ture there reſts till his wings are unfolded, and all its parts 
have their proper form, and then takes its flight into its new 
element. | | AT 
The fy produced from this long worm is of the ſhort bodied 
kind, and much of kin to the common great blue flelb /). 
It has a fleſhy trunk furniſhed with lips, and has no teeth; 
Rr is ſo far of the ſame claſs with that — 
ies, it enough to amply diſtinguiſh it in theſe ſeparate 
charaQters. The fi is, that thig has its. antenne formed o 
granulated filaments, whereas; the other has them of the bat- 
_ tledore kind: the wings of the fleſh fy are not croſſed upon 
| the body, whereas, thoſe of this water fy are; but what more 
chan theſe diſtinguiſhes it from this, ànd indeed from all tbe 
other ſpecies of Fes is, that it has two oblong and ſlender bo: 
dies formed like pins, and pointed as thoſe, which are a lit 
crooked, of a cruſtaceous ſtructure, and are inſerted in the 
upper part of the corcelet of the 5, and directed toward is 
hinder part. See Lab. of Inſects, Ne 40, ſeq. | 
Theſe prickles are hard, rigid and\immoveable. q 
gr. Mark Fx v, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
which makes its firſt appearance every year, about St. 
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FN 


that offenſive weapon for all generations: this is a ſtory much 
believed by the country people, in many of the Roman catho- 


j lic kingdoms. The mouth is of the ſame figure with that of | 


the tipula, or long-legs, being compoſed of two membranous 


- Jateral lips, like the two valves of a ſhell-fiſh, which defend | 


two other fleſhy lips within, 
2 of the mouth is occaſionally coyered itt the ſame 
manner with that of the tipula, by two beards which ſtand 
near it; and the antennz are ſhort, of the granulated kind, 
but have nothing ſingular in them. 


The male is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the —_— 
r 


a much larger head, and his reticular eyes m 


than hers z they in a manner cover the w head, and fall]. 


over it behind, ſo that the creature ſees a7 oy at once. 
' Beſide theſe, it has alſo a cluſter of three bright ſingle eyes 
in a triangle on the upper part of the head, and reſem- 
bling the eyes of ſpiders. f ; 
The wings of this fy are a little longer than its body, and in 
their uſual poſition. They are croſſed in ſuch a manner, that 
one of them intirely covers the other, and even the body. 
When the wings are opened and the body examined, the male 
and female are found to be very different in figure; the male 
would naturally be called one of the long bodied kind, his body 
being flender and compoſed of ſeveral rings; the thickeſt of 
' which adheres to the breaſt, and the reſt grow gradually ſmaller 
all the way; the ſurface is rough and uneven, and the whole 
of no great beauty, The body of the female is uſually diſtend- 
ed with eggs, and thence appears very thick, and much ſhort- 


Both the male and female fly in a very ſingular and awkard 


manner; they ſeem as if hanging in the air, their legs always | 
hanging ſtrait down from their body, and theſe being very | 
long appear very. oddly, The common flies of this kind are | 


of two ſpecies, there is a black one, and one whoſe breaſt is 
of a dusky red; but according to this deſcription of their ſe- 
veral parts, there are ſeveral other ſpecies of them, which are 


ſo ſmall as not to appear diſtinctly without the aſſiſtance of a 


' microſcope. 

All the ſpecies of the St. Mark fy, are produced from worms 
which are hatched from the of the parent FLA depoſited 
under the ſurface of the earth. "Theſe worms are and have 
ſcaly heads and no legs; they ſomewhat reſemble caterpillars in 
ſhape, and are hairy, as many of the ſpecies of caterpillars are. 
It is a very common thing to find thouſands of theſe worms 
in the dung of cows lying on the paſtures, where they feed. 
* There is yaſ plenty of them thus found in the months of Sep- 
tember and October; and as this is a ſeaſon when their parent 
flies have been long dead, and the dung they are found in but 
freſh or a few . days old, it is very evident that the eggs of 


of which they were hatched were not originally depolited | 


there, but that they have crawled up out of the earth, into a 
ſubſtance which is more agreeable to them by way of food, 
than any thing they find under ground. WE 
This is not ſingular in this inſect, for the ſeveral worms of the 
beetle kind, fo frequently found in dung, are not produced 
there, but under the ſurface of the earth, and only crawl up 
into the dung for the-ſake of food and moiſture, w 
pens to fall ypon the place where. they are. 
If a piece of -cow-dung in which the worms of this St. Mark 
fy are, be preſerved in a box, it will keep them alive the whole 
winter, and they will be found in the beginning of March, to 


be grown much larger than before, and to be leſs hairy, their| 


hairs being longer, and ſtanding about nine on every ring, 
order to ſee the transformation of theſe into the A ftate, the 


dung muſt be at this time laid on ſome common earth; the |. 

worms ſoon quit the dung, and crawl into the ground, 
where they transform themſelves almoſt immediately into the |. 
_ nymph ſtate, and from thence they iſſue out in the form of 


les a few days after the middle of April. They do not all 
= the ſhell of the nymph at the ſame time, but the young 

Les may be ſeen crawling up out of the ground at times, du- 
ring ſix or ſeven days, from the appearance of the firſt, | 
The manner of theſe Ter leaving their worm ſtate to enter 
into that of the chryſalis or nymph, is worthy obſeryation. 
The worm ſeems in great diſorder, and twiſts itſelf about ſeve- 


ral ways, till at length the skin cracks on the ſurface of the 


back, immediately upon this there appears the anterior part of 


the ny 
| Erecs, the head becomes of no farther uſe, and is left with the 
and the nymph by diſtending and contracting itſelf, at 
length makes its way wholly out of it, and then remains at 
Teſt till che E iſſues out of it. The laſt transformation of this 
| Une, or the appearance of the Fh from the nymph, has no- 


thing ſingular in it, but is performed in the ſame manner, with | 
| the Ge 1 Sia of this kind As ſoon as the | 


Fer are produced take wing, and ſettle the fruit 
| e e 


7 it hap- 


mph at the. aperture, and this forces its way out by de- 


FLY 


may be caught and even killed without their parting from 686 
another. The male on this occaſion does not Fr 

back of the female, but they are Joined tail to tail, and the 
wings of the female cover ſo large a part of the body of the 
male, that the two animals look like one; with a head at each 
end of the body. After the buſineſs of the impregnation of 
the eggs in this manner is once over, the creatures have no 
buſineſs for any long life. The male has done his part, and 
the female has no farther buſineſs in the world, than the de- 
pony her eggs in the earth, or in the dung of cows and 


upon the 


3 Which as ſoon as ſhe has done, ſhe dies. The male 


being uſually dead before her. The miſchief theſe creatures 
do to the fruit trees therefore tho? very great is not very laſt- 
ing, for their duration in the winged ftate is but ſhort, they 
only appear about the middle of April, and they are all gone 
before May is over, The eggs they depoſite ſoon hatch into 
worms, which live till the ſeaſon of 


their appearing in the fy 


e again, 

Flower Fr, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſmall but very 
—_— Hy. LN by Cluſius. It is black, and has two 
very wings, two white eyes, ſeven yellow ſpots on the back; 
and a black one in the middle. | . * 

Eyes of Fires. See the article Erk. 

Legs of FLI ES. See Les. 

Rigs of FL1gs, See Rincs. 

Harveft EI v. See Harvesr, 

Lanthorn Fly. See LANTHORN fy. 

Roſe Fry. See Rose; | 

er than the other, and is of a ſmooth and poliſhed ſurface. | EL y catcher, in zoology. See Muscrcapa, 

FLY tree, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the common 
people of America to a tree, whoſe leaves they ſay, at a cer- 
tain time of the year, produce Nies. On examining theſe 
leaves about the middle of ſummer, the time at which the 
Flies uſe to be produced, there are found on them a fort of 


of a tough matter, of about the fize of a filbert, and of 
usky greeniſh colour; on opening one of theſe bags with a 


knife, there is uſually found a ſingle full grown fly of the gnat 

kind, and a number of ſmall worms, which in a day or two 
more have wings and fly away in the form of their parent. 
The tree is of the mulberry kind, and its leaves are uſually 
very largely ſtocked with theſe inſect bags, and the generality 
of them are found to contain the inſeQs in the worm ſtate ; 
when become winged, they ſoon make their way out. 
The bags begin to appear when the leaves are young, and af- 
terwards 2 with them, but they never rumple the leaf, or 
injure its 


pe. They are of the kind of leaf galls, and par- 


take in all reſpects, except ſize, of a ſpecies we have frequent 
on the large maple, or, as it is called, the ſycamore; Philoſ. 
Tranſ, NY. 431. | 
The E tree is found in many parts of France, where it grows 
in great abundance, and is there ſaid to bear fruit, which give 
origin to vaſt numbers of Flies. The truth of the matter is this z 
the tree is a ſpecies of turpentine tree, and frequently produces 
or gives Origin to certain tubercles, which in the common 
turpentine tree are called its horns, Theſe are a fort of long 
bladders of the length and thickneſs of a finger, which ari 
not from the ſtalks as fruits da, but from the ſurface of the 
leaves, and are only a kind of leaf galls formed of an elon- 
_ gation of its outer membranes, Plaſt ce 
a number of inſects contained within it, which occaſions a de- 
rivation of freſh juices to the part. Theſe inſets are not 
Flies of the common kind, but are the pucerons fo well known 
In] for feeding on the leaves and tender ſtalks of trees, and ſome 
few of theſe only are winged, the others being deſtitute of 
them. The origin of 
+ female puceron as ſoon as produced from the parent, makes 
a way under the membrane that covers the leaf by means of 
A bored in it with her trunk, This hole ſoon heals up 
after (he is in, and the young ones which ſhe afterwards pro- 
duces, by their wounding and ſucking the ſides of the lodg- 
ment in which find themſelves placed, occaſion all the 
ſwelling and growth of the tubercle. Reaumur's Hiſt, v. 6. 
p. 34. See the article Puczron, | | 
FLy, in the ſea language, that part of the mariner s compaſs on 
which the 32 winds are drawn, and to which the needle is 
faſtened wt | : 
Let FL y the ett, at ſea, a word of command, in caſe of a guſt 
of wind, left the ſhip ſhould overſet, or ſpend her top-ſails and 
.- maſts, to have the ſheet go a-main, and then the fail will hold 


by the punctures of 


tubercles or bladders. is this, the 


ki hn 


rneath, See ComPass, Cycl. and Suppl. 


wind | 


no wind, a CHOLLI : 
FLy the dels in the mance A horſe is fad to fly the heels, when 


ſpurs, _ See Srunx and HRT, Cycl, 


YINi , a name given by the Engliſh writers to ſeveral 
ſpecies of fiſh, which by means of their long fins have a me- 
thod of keeping t es out of water for ſome time. The 


ine fiſb moſt properly ſo called is the exocetus of 


| nd . the antient authors, and Artedi. See Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne 41. 
ze in the work of propagating the ſpecies; in this the male 

__Temains fixed to che female for an hour or longer, and the fe- | 
| male often in this ſtate flies away with him, and carries him to | 
_ > great dilfance, If they are Wann , 
e en 21 nn L "$27 613 521-2: Now e 


It is called alſo the admit, hirima, and mugil alatus or winged 
mullet, by authors; but they uſe theſe words indeterminately 
22 5 Ser the articles Mog Alatus, 

Ercan re. 5 | 
XING fi is alſo the name of a fiſh of the Fu br hoard 


* 


FOE 


F O E 


Kind, with very large gill fins, called by the writers on theſe | is done by nature, by ſuch low, tho? ſuch certai 
| E Qs pada e el fins inſtead of wings | that the niceſt eye can never ſee it doing, cho it aal ſ 12 
for flyin s Ichthyol. p. 283. See MiLvus. When done. et | }-lees it 
FODDER, (Cycl.) in mining, is a meaſure containing twetity- | While ftus's continue in the womb, their muſcl 


twenty hundred weight. Foughtor's compl. Miner, in the ex- 


two hundred and an half weight, though in Londom but 


n. of the terms. "vr | ; 
FOECIALES, among the Romans, a college of prieſts, firſt in- 


ly act only by their natural contraction, or th © Common. 
be in a ſleeping ſtate; but ſometimes, when F is ſaid to 


. 2 . + * r 4 
- tion requifes a change of ſituation, it ſeems to preſerva 


voluntary motions, which are called its Hire n fame. 
Rituted by Numa, whoſe office it was to declare war, and pro- ture of the child in the womb, is owing to the muſcle, ; 4 
| claim, peace. No war could be undertaken till they had ex- ing left to their natural contractions, the Bronger ate” 
amined and found. the caiifes for it juſt, and n ys and 1. revailing, till their antagoniſts exert ſuch a reſiſtance þ ys 
till  Gatisfaftion had been refuſed. | Lex. in voc. ; ſtretched, as brings them to an equilibrium, See Lan 
CrANIOAT10 and WII. " $4. 6 » | | | in edic. Eſſ. Edinb. vol. I. p. 152. % 
F ENICUI UN 1 77 mel, in botany, the name of a genus of um- Fetuſes increaſe Pr oportionally lefs, the longer they continue 
belliferous plants, the characters of which are theſe; the lower | in the womb. Mauriceau pretends, that the increaſe of a Child 
t: of the a oer cotngoſed of ſeveral petals ar- | is fixty-four times its own weight in triple the time. Thas 
Le _ form; theſe land on a cup, which aſter- | be ſays, that at the birth, a child weighs twelve pounds, = 
wards becomes a fruit compoſed of two long and thick ſeeds teen ounces each; at the three months, it weighs three 
which are gibboſe and ſtriated on one fide, and flat and plain | ounces; at one month þ of a drachm; and at ten days, leſs 
on the other. To this it is to be added, that the leaves than half a grain. Monro, ibid. p. 153. | 


num, called by authors, the elle | 
| famel, with the ſmell of dill, called by ſome | 
wild dill. _ 18. The little acrid Portugal ſennel, called the | * 


"ed mountain daucus, and felinum, 


9. The tall wild feel, 


„ 
* 


very finely divided, and ſtand on complex ſtalks. | 

The ſpecies of /enne! enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe. 
1. The common fennel with blackiſh 
mon German fennel. 3. The blackiſh leaved fennel. 4. The 
ſweet | fennel with large pale coloured ſeeds, - 5. The ſweet 
fennel of the azores iſlands, * 6. The white flowered fenne! 
with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 7. The crooked fennel, called by 
authors ſeſeli of Marſeilles. , 8. The perennial wild. fennel, 
with ſhort leaves, called by ſome the broad leaved ſpignel. 
h longer leaves. 10. The dwarf 
cedanum leaves. 11. The wild fennel, 


wild fennel, with 


acrid ſeeds. 2. The com- 


| 


Nutrition of the FoxTus. How the nutrition of the ths i 
formed, is diſputed among the learned. Mr. 8 
opinion, that the /atus in viviparous animals is n 


ouriſh 
the navel alone. e has given a curious diſſertation N 


ſubjet in the Medical Eſſaps * Where he obſerves, 1. Thar 
the Jn is capable of receiving its whole nouriſhment by the 
_ umbilical vein alone, whereas no fetus can ſubſiſt without the 
umbilical veſſels. 2. That the liquor of the amaios js ill cal- 
culated, in its natural ſtate, for the food of a fetus ; and be- 
comes altogether unfit food in morbid cafes, © 3. That it is 
highly improbable that a creature ſhould furniſh its ſubſiſtence 


with bluiſh green leaves. 12. The annual fennel, with long | out of its own body, which muſt be the caſe, if the fatus 
and narrow umbek, called by authors gingidium, and viſna- | feeds on the liquor of the amnios. 4. That it cannot be in- 
ga, 13. The tall globular headed: fiel, called by authors, ferred from any reſemblance of the liquor of the ſtomach and 
the hi arathrum. 14. The oriental fennel, called. by au- | * amnios, nor from any other appearances, that the liquor of 


thors cummin. 15. The oriental fennel, called cummin with 
hairy ſeeds. 16. The annual ſennel, with the ſmelt of origa- 
er ammi. 17, The little an- 
nual Portugal 


dwarf ammi. 19. The fmall fame! with wide umbels, call- 
ſmalleſt water femel, called 


ſome authors. 20. The | 
by authors the leaſt water fawn. | 


the amnios is ever ſent down into the ſtomach. ' 5. That no 
direct proof can be had of the liquor of the amnics, being 
| A or ſwallowed down; but on the contrary, all circum- 
ances make it probable, that it does not go down. . 6. That 

all the phænomena of a fetus, can moſe reaſonably be ac- 
counted for, without ſuppoſing the liquor of the amnios to be 
any part of its food ; hence he thinks it reaſonable to exclude 
the mouth from the office of conveying the aliment of the fe- 


- Years. p Nl. - 50 bh a tuſes of e -N and to believe that all their nouriſh- 
FOENUM gratum,  farnugreet, in botany, the name of a genus | ment is conveyed by the umbilical veſſels, [a Ib. Vol. 2. Art. 9. 
A plants the charadters of Which ate theſe ; the flower is of | ö 


the papilionaceus Kind, and its piſtil which ariſes, from the | 


cup, finally becomes à flat and hornlike pod, containing a 
number of ſeeds approaching to a rhomboidal or reniform 


_ common wild | 
_ greek. 4. The many podded wild fænięreet. 5. The wild | 


The leaves ftand three on every ſtalk, 
The ſpecies eProp. js enumerated 'by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe; 1. The common cultivated fenugreet. 2. The 
ck. 3. The ſmaller Arabian wild farm 


Hippocrates among the antients was of opinion, that the - 
tus was nouriſhed both, by the mouth, and by the umbilical 
veſſels. He maintains, that the child in the womb with its 

lips compreſſed together attracts nouriſhment; for which be 

_ affigns this reaſon; that unleſs the child: bad ſucked in utero, 

it neither could depoſit excrement, nor know how to ſuck ſo 
foon as it is born, Mr. Gibſon, in the Medical Eſſays of Edin- 
burgh a, has lately adopted this opinion; that the fetus is 
nouriſhed by the mouth- and by the navel alſo, as molt 


| Fargreck wich numerous long pods. 6. The Sicilian m- | probable. | Mr. Monro, has anſwered him loc. cit. [x Vol. 1 
N reel, with birdsfoot 8. ourn. Inſt. p. 409, * ” * S Art. 13.1 F. | 6 t +4 | 

FOET OR (Cycl.) — FoxToR ris, a term uſed by medical | Mr. Monro has given us ſeveral curious obſervations relating 

| writers to expreſs that ill ſmell in the mouth, uſually, tho? | to the queſtion about the nutrition of the fexruſes of oviparous 


_ often improper] 


malady ariling. | 
as from the ſcurvy, and particularly that ſpecies of it which | 
affeAs the mouth, and is therefore called Zomacace ; from the | 


„called by us a ſtinking breath. This is a 


n different cafes from very different cauſes ; 


french pox ; from an ulceration whether {imple or fiſtulous in 


the lungs, which is the caſe in conſumptions; from ulcers in 


tze mouth ; from Caries or rottenneß of the teeth, or from an 


2 


from a bad digeſtion, and in 


. * 


* 


5 pours will often 'arife 


other impurity of them 


the left orifice of the Sanne from irt 
1 arife in very great abundance, 
nlp. Med. p. 607. 9214 Nn 1 4 3,14 To 


— 


| 


e 


- 1 


OS» 8. EO | 
He has alſo, there confidered the nouriſhment of plants in 3 
fetus ſtate. © And he ſhews the analogy there is between 
and animal fetuſes. To fix the analogy between animals and 
plants, he obſerves, that the former may be ſaid to remain in 


animals. See Med. Eff. Edinb. Art. 10. or its Abridgment, 


or rotte! y ” the ſtate of à fetus, ſo long as the young creature is ſolely 
from crudities in the ſtomach arifing | | | 
rticular, from a weakneſs about | 
from which part the fceætid va 
Jules 


nouriſhed by liquors furniſhed by the uterus of the parent; 
and plants are to be conſidered as fertiges only, while the fee! 
ib ripening, and before the earth, Water, moiſture of the a, 


. haye communicated immediately any matter for its in- 


0 . - 
c * 11 9 
— , 
* 


ima- 


Methed of cure. *Accomding to the different cauſes of this difor- | The fame author has given us ſome practical corollaries, from 
der, it requires a very different method of cure in caſes where | his . on the nutrition of fettes of yiviparous 
_. i depends on the . pox, or other diſeaſes. Thoſe dif- | where, be makes ſeveral ver / juit abſeryations relating to abor- 
eaſes are to be attacked by the proper medicines, in order to | tion, its cauſes, and the method of pteventing it in many 
is cure 3 when it ariſes from a carious tooth, there is bo cure] See Medic, EM. Edinb. Vol. 2. Art. It 
ſor it, but the drawing the tooth; when the impurities of the | The liquors ſent into the fetus by the umbilical vein, 4 
1 teeth occaſion 1897 cleaning them proves a cure. Juncters] bhavitig their propelling f6rce communicated from the mo ? 
oh 11 5 4 4d ftate of the mother's pulſe cannot affed the child othe 
ET US (Cyel.) — formation of the bones in à fetus is] ' wiſe than by occaſioning abortion, , or vitiating the fluids 


very gradual and regularly performed. In the firſt two months | | ns fat | br 
there is nothing of à bony nature in the whole; after this, the | ginations'of the mother, cannot, be accounted for pbyfl 4 
| hardneſs of the parts where the principal bones Are to be ſitu- Hence alſo children may be infected with the diſeaſed juc® 
ated becomes by degrees. percepti le. Dt. Kerkring deſcribes | the mother but it is 7 0 for them to eſcape ca * 
the progreſs of the offification from ſceletons which he had | their mother's diſeaſes, if either theſe de Only topical, 
4 propa red from fears of two monthe, and tener up to nine. | out affeRing the whole maſs of the fluids; or even Wh 
la the firſt two month, or till the end of that time, there ap. | 'mother's blood is fpoiled, the child may be free of her du 
pen not any think ien * in the third and fourth if che morbid paxticles be ſuch as the pl 1 75 veſſcls 
months, and ſoon, the ſeveral par one after another, acquire ry See 2 c Eff. Edinb. Vol. 2. p. 238. 
| ee 


Hence the impreſſions faid to be made on children by the 


w% 
4 - 


- their bony nature. In the firſt ſtages every thing is membra- | | liquors to the fetus, which returns - k 
nous, Where the bones are to be; theſe b) degrees tranſmigrate]” to the mother, by. means of the witerine and umbilical . 
of ite r and from theſe by the ſame fort af Ix el | This ſtems proved from obſervations; ' faxtajes 5 
indeed, the bones themlelves are by abs All this | ta were not in * leaſt ſeparated from a en 
8 APY | / J | © 
5 e # 9 — 
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FOE 


exhauſted of blood by the mother's dying of an 
and Mr. Monro acquaints us, that he has ſeen 
r Loeding in the time of la- 


deen quite 
- hemorrhage 3 
children pale and weak by violent 


bour. See Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. 2. art. 9. 
Tbe liquors are not carried from the mother to the /etas, or 
from the fetus to the mother by continued canals. That is, 


ine arteries and veins do not anaſtomoſe with the veins 

= w. of the ſecundines; but the extremities of the um- 
pilical vein take up the liquors by abſorption, in the ſame way 
as the lacteal veſſels do in the guts; and the umbilical arteries 
ur their liquors into the large cavities of the ſinuſes, or o- 

| ther cavities analogous — them. Vid. Monro, in Med, Eſſ. 

inb. vol. 2. p. 133, ſeq. | 

_— — 4 ä the fetus has its red blood. Mr. 
Monro anſwers, that fetuſes in viviparous animals have their 
red blood, from the ſame ſource that chickens in ovo have 
theirs; which can be no other than the action of their heart 


and of the veſſels in their body and ſecundines. See Medic. | 


* Edinb. vol. 2. p. 144- | | * 
2 is found in the thorax of fetuſes, which Mr. Petit 


| inclines to believe is furniſhed by the thymus. See Mem. de 
Acad. des Sciences, 1733. 0 
Reſpiration ſeems to be the great act by which the change is 
made in animals, from the ſtate of s, to that of motion, 
ſenſation, and the other qualities of animal life in their larger 
ee, Mr, Duverney obſerved this in the fetus of a com- 
mon ſnake : he broke the egg of one of theſe animals, at a 
time when it was juſt ready for hatching, and the young 
ſnake fell out rolled in a ſpiral, at firſt quite Riff and motion- 
lefs ; but it had no ſooner breathed three or four times, than 
it began to perform all the motions of animal life, in the 
moſt nimble and active manner, TA I 
We have a very 1 in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions of an extraneous body lodged in the bladder of an in- 
fant, which was born with many imperfections, and could 
not be expected to live any long time; on the opening the 
body after the death, there was found in the bladder a tough 
ſubſtance of the bigneſs of a ſmall fig, in the center of which 
was a pin with the head on, and grown very black. The 


child was opened in preſence of ſeveral perſons, who all ſaw | 


this ; but the moſt probable account of its coming there ſeems 
however not to have been in the fetus ſtate, but by ſome ac- 
cident after the birth. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 479, p. 365. 

The fetus often dies in the womb. This is diſcovered to be 


the cafe by the following ſymptoms. The mother becomes | 


languid and weak, and is ſubject to frequent faintings. She 
complains alſo of flying heats and chilneſſes, ſucceding one 
another at ſhort intervals, and of ſtraitneſs of the præcordia, 
anxieties of mind, and vertiginous dizzineſs of the head. The 
breaſts tho? before diſtended and hard, grow flaccid on this, 


and have an abundance of a thin watery ſerum in them. The |. 


fetus is not perceived to move, and the belly hangs upon the 
thighs with an uncommon dead weight; and is affected with 
a remarkable coldnefs.  Funker* Conſp. Med. p. 710. 
The death of the fetus is often owing to a remarkably ple- 
| thoric ſtate of the mother; and yet more frequently to her 
violent paſſions; whether of grief, anger, fear, or any other 
kind, The morbid conſtitution of the mother 
caſion it, be it almoſt of any kind whatever, as will habitual 
diarrhœas. But the death of the fetus is moſt frequently of 
all occaſioned by the bad ſucceſs of labour pains, or bad affi{- 
tance in them, and by its being left conſtrifted by the womb. 
he expulſion of the dead child is to be attempted by all the 
forcing medicines, ſuch as borax, and the like; and the ſpi- 
its and ſtrength are to be kept up during the attempt, by 
| giving analeptics in the intermediate time; but if theſe medi- 
cines have not the deſired effect, the manual operation of the 
man-midwife, muſt be called in; and when the fetus is taken 


out, the woman is to be treated with the utmoſt care in the 
- Common 


P 71. | 

The accidents which attend 
growth are well known, 
_ very young, is leſs underſtood. There is an account in 


a dead fetus of conſiderable 


memoirs of the Paris academy, of a caſe of this kind, | 


2 all the circumſtances are very accurately delivered. A 

y of Genoa, who found that ſhe was breeding, accidentally 
Bot a fall, but without perceiving that ſhe had received any 
* hurt. After the fall, her bell 
a Send of the fifth month, but after that time, 
— inſtead of enlarging in ſize, and ſhe 


pot; no motion of the 
. tad the lady ever the leaſt a 
t a month after 


it began to 
began to enter- 


had ever been perceived, nor 
ppearance of milk in her breaſts ; 
-nancy, the r this, that is, in her fixth month of preg- 
2 mans ig. Elivered of « ſhapelels"mals bf "the bignels of 


. — who attended ber, found that this was a Kind of 
» formed by the chorion and amnios, and faſtened to a 
— about two finger's thick,” and filed with à fluid 
then 5 * — nab both in colour and conſiſtence. Near 
"SUPPL, Vor. I. 


| 


may alſo oc- | 


way of lying in women. Funker's Conſp. Med. 


continued to grow big 


doubt, whether ſhe bad been really with child or 


but the conſequence of its dying, | 


/ 


: 


placenta, there was an appendage of about 


1 


FOAL, or Colt, the young of the horſe kind. The word 


colts be houſed eve 
broad, it will be 


and 


two fingers long, which was the remainder of the umbilical 
cord, but there appeared no fetus ; and indecd a leſs curious 


obſerver than Mr. Anell might very eaſily have concluded, 
that there was none, This gentleman, huwever perfiſting in 


his ſearch, at length diſcovered it. It was very well formed, 


but not longer than a kidney bean, yet the head was very 
perfect, and there were rudiments of arms and legs, and the 
navel was cloſed. The principal things to be remarked in this 
extraordinary caſe are; 1. That the fetus and the placenta 
had a very different age, the firſt being not abovq a month 
old, and the placenta and its membranes being of 15 months 
growth, and being of the ſize that thoſe parts uſually are, ſix 
months after pregnancy, 2. That the tu, was entirely ſe- 


parated from the navel ſtring; and 3. That it had been fo 


well preſerved for ſo many months after its death, it not being 
at all corrupted. The fatus naturally died by the injury re- 
ceived in the fall, the navel ſtring no longer conveying nou- 
riſhment to it. After this the umbilical cord being unhurt, 
might continue to receive by the vein the blood drived to it 


from the placenta, and from the mother; but the dead fetus 


could no more return that blood by the umbilical arteries ; and 
this impoſſibility of any farther circulation, muſt make the 
cord ceaſe to grow any 1 On the other hand, the con- 
tinual tranſpiration decreaſing its ſubſtance, it could not but 
diminiſh; and this is the more probable, as the fe&tus when 
taken out of the bag, and put into ſpirits, diminiſhed in a lit- 
tle time to half its original ſize; which proves that the ſofter and 
leſs conſiſtent parts of theſe bodies eaſily evaporate. There 
muſt however have been a circulation ih the placenta, as it 
grew larger to the time of the delivery: 

The fall of the mother was plainly the cauſe of the breaking 
of the umbilical cord, and from hence followed all the other 
circumſtances ; but it is not eaſy to explain how the fœtus be- 


came preſerved ſo long a time in a peculiar liquor furniſhed to 


the ſack. See DRLIVERV. ; 
Colt 
ſimply ſpoken, is among the dealers underſtood to mean the 
male kind; the female or mare colt being called a Hlh. 

Colts are uſually foaled in the beginning of ſummer, and it is the 
cuſtom to let them run with the mare till Michaelmas; when 
they are to be weaned, This is to be done ſooner or later ac- 
cording as the cold whether comes in. Some are for not hav- 
ing them weaned till the middle of November, and that three 
days before the full of the moon, if it happen near that time. 
And ſome of the beſt writers on this ſubject, are of opinion, 
that we do not let the foals ſuck long enough, and that this is 
the reaſon, why they are fo very long before they are fit for 
uſe. Theſe authors are of opinion, that a colt ought always to 
ſuck the whole winter, and that this would make them fit for 
ſervice a great deal ſooner than they are at preſent. 
When firſt weaned, they muſt be kept in a convenient houſe 
with a low rack and manger for hay and oats, that they may 
eat freely and eaſily, and the hay muſt be very ſweet and 
fine, eſpecially at en; a little wheat bran ſhould be mixed 


with the oats in order to keep their bodies open, and make 


It has been obſerved, that the eating too much oats has ren- 
dered colts blind ; but the cauſe has been wrongly attributed to 
the heating quality of the oats, If the oats are bruiſed in a 
mill before they are given them, tho they eat ever ſo much 
of them, there never happens any miſchief of this kind ; but 
endeavouring with their teeth to break and chew them when 
whole, they are apt to ſtretch and ſwell the veſſels of the head, 
and occaſion a fullneſs of blood about the eyes, which often 
terminates in inflammations, and in blindneſs. 


them eat freely and drink freely. | 


The difficulty of chewing oats, and not their heating nature, is 


therefore the true reaſon of this miſchief; and if this be ob- 
viated by the firſt bruiſing the grain, the col always grows the 
better for eating it. His legs do not grow thick, but he be- 
comes broader and better knit, and as he grows up, will bear 
fatigue much better than if he had been fed only with bran 
and hay, Above all things, thefe creatures are to be kept from 
wet and cold while they are young, for nothing is more ten- 
r colt, 8 miſchiefs he gets at this time are not ſo 
t over. Experience ſhews the great advantage of houſing . 
od king care of colts: for if the fame kalten cover two 
mares, both alike in age, beauty and all other particulars, and 
theſe bring both foals of the fame ſex, ſo that there is no room 
to expect the leaſt difference between them; let one of theſe 
winter, and let the other always run a- 
| > found as they grow up, that. the colt which 
has been 1 Bypar: ſhall have large fleſhy ſhoulders, fla 
gouty weak paſterns, and bad hoofs, and ſhall be a 
dull heavy creature; and that the other. which has been houſed 
taken * 9 1 Ne A ny, y iq ye be well ſhaped, 
ve good le g of good ſtrength and 
a ee this it may be learned, that A is of ag conſe- 


| W bave a good ſtallion, and a good mare, if the colts ate 


1 in the breeding up. 8 8 
t is obſerved that ſome colts under the age of ſix months, tho' 
the mare yields plenty of good milk, yet decay and waſte: da- 
I. They are in this caſe always troubled with a cough. The 


ly pour ſome ounces into the glab to be Hd 


FOL 


| breeders have a great many fantaſtic remedies in ſuch caſes, 
* wherein the creature was foaled, the lungs of a fox 
an ike; but a little liquorice and ęlecampane powder mix- 
end with honey and milk, is a remedy greatly to be preferred 


| , 3 


liquor flying to the des, After this, by dextrouſly in. 


u 
dlaing the glaſs every way, endeavour. to faſten it to the in- 


r0W ke 


to all theſe. | 8 ternal ſurface ; which dane, let it reſt for ſom | 
When the colts are kept up in the winter, they are not do be] repeat the ſame tion, and fo continue, hen then 
| continually immured' in the ftable, but in the middle of the] liquor e plied over, and equally fixed to the whole oe 
day when the ſun ſhines warm, they ſhould always be Jet out perhicies ; which may be diſcerned by expoſing the glaß t 8 
to play about for am hour or two and when the winter is] eye between that and the light. Boyle's Works Abr Val ; 
© ſpent, they ſhould be turned into ſome dry ground, where the ro 129, t. 
Fraß is ſweet and ſhort, and where there is water, that FOLIS or FoLLs, a ſmall coin in uſe among the Greek, * 
_ they may drink at pleaſurg, Tbe winter after this, they may Romans; it was firſt made of braſs, and afterwards of Gl 
de kept in the ſtable witheut any farther care than that which| Authors are not agreed as to the value of this coin, Vid. Pi,. 
is taken of other horſes ; rally U firſt year the mare colts e og Ye. 
and the horſe colts are not to pt together, UM aranchrarum, the leaf of the gills, a term u 
This may be the method every ſummer and winter till they] of the ichthyologiſte, to expreſs that part of ger Grim 
are broke for uſe ; which may be when they are three years] looks red and fringed, The gills of fiſh are compoſed of certai 
old, and they will take the breaking much more eaſily, after} bonp circles which are formed an the convex fide with a — 


this ſort of breeding, than if they had been all the time running 
about wild: for ordering them the ſecond year as the other 


number of laminz ; theſe ſerve to receive the ramifications of 
= . - _ © horſes are ordered, they will be tame and gentle Ike them, 


the arteries, and are called the falum or leaf of the Sills, The 


aorta or great artery reaches no farther than this ; 
| N and will not flounce and plunge about on the firſt mounting, It has no deſcending trunk, but every part of the body 1 — 
wa © as they otherwiſe would, but will take the ſaddle quietly. The | , plied by a large venal trunk, formed by the joining of the fee. 
a "common way of breaking a colt by beating him and tiring] ral ſmaller trunks of the ſeveral circles of the gills, Arta, 
0 him by trotting over plowed fields, LETT neceſlary it may Ichth | 
de to a colt that has always run wild, is not to be choſen when | FONCEAU, in the manege, is the bottom or end of a canon. 


© it can be avoided ; for it is breaking and ſpoiling the creature's | bitt- mouth z that is, the part of the bitt that joins it to the ban- 


ſor Uſing him to other horſes, and winning him by gen- NC See CHAPERON, 
tlenefs is a vaſtly preferable way. It is proper to wear, no FONGITES, a name given by the writers of the middle ages to 
| ſpurs for ſome time with a newly backed horſe. 2 None famous for its imaginary virtues. Authors are very 


In order to make him endure the ſaddle well, the way is to 
make it familiar to him, by clapping it with the hands as it 
lies on his back; then ſwaying upon it, and dangling the ftir- 

© Cups by his ſides, rubbing his ſides with t 


them, and bringing 
him thus to be uſed to every thing about him, Then the crup- 


Yague.in cheir delerintions of it ſome deſcribing it 4 
"hc and colourleſs, like cryſtal ; others, as opake . 
eee 

s the of thets cours. It is faid fo mi 
on being held for ſome time in the —— 1 


per ſhould be often ſtrained, the girths looſened and tightened, | FONTINALIS, in botany, the name of a genus of moſſes 

L — the ſtirrups taken up and Een at times, all the while] the characters of which are theſe, The —.— are ſeſſile, or 

making much of him. This will make every thing eaſy to have either no pedicles, or extremely ſhort, ones; they are not 

him, and will make him gentle without breaking his ſpirit. naked as in the ſphagna, but are covered with calyptrz, and 

© As ſoon as he will trot with the ſaddle obediently, the mouth-| are included beſides in a membranous busk, by which laſt parti- 
- ing of him is to be conſidered, In order to this, put a trench] cular, they are diſtinguiſhed from the hypnums, bryums and 
of a full mouth into bis mouth, and throw the reins over tbe] other moſſes which Foe capſules. See ab. of Moſſes, No q. 

fore part of the ſaddle, ſo that he may have a full feeling of "There are only five known ſpecies of this genus. 1, The com- 


it, then put on a marti buckled at ſuch a length that he 


ater, rar apa way : this floats in the water and is 
of ſtalks of five, ſix, or even twelve inches long; the 


may juſtly feet it when he jerks up his head. A broad piece] com 
of leather is then to be put round his neck, and the ends made the ſtalks are lender and black, and the leayes pellucid and of a 
faſt by plating it, or ſome other way at the withers, or before] fine The heads, in this ſpecies are uſually produced in 
the wind-pipe, about two handfuls below the thr betwixt| the lower part of the plant. 2. The leſſer triangular foutina- 


dad weather is apt to give them the rot. Care muſt be taken 


FOLDING 'gf ſep, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs the 


' ſheep have dunged one place they are ſet upon another. 


FOLC-l/ands. See For x-lands, Cycl. 


the leather and his neck; let the martingale paſs fo that at any 
time when he offers to duck or throw down his head, the 
caveſſon being placed upon the tender griſtle of his noſe, may 
correct and puniſh him. This will make him bring his head 
to, and form him to the rein. 


keeping theſe creatures on their arable lands, within folds 
- made of hurdles, which they remoye about, ſo that when the 


This is a very great advantage to the land; the dung of theſe 


© creatures being a very rich manure. It ought only to be done | 


in ſummer time and in good weather, for the fo them in 
that they are only driven into theſe folds over night, and let 
out again in the morning, half an hour after ſün · riſe, into 
places where there is good food; for being hungry at this time 
they will eat whatever comes next them, Many ſheep are 
ruined by this practice in moift ground, and ſome OR who 
think all folding very bad for ſh only ſtick up. ſloping 
Rakes in ſuch parts of the lands, as they would have dunged 


and never fold the ſheep at all, but truſt to their coming to 
theſe ſtakes to rub themſelves for the dunging the ground, as 


they conſtantly void their dung and urine at that time, Mor- 


 timer's Husbandry. 


bs. The ſtalks in this ſpecies are ſhorter and leſs branched, and 
the capſules are produced from the tops of the branches. 3. The 
fine leaved ſhining black /antmats, the leaves of this are pellucid, 
very thin and blackifh : it is found in rivers in mountainous 
countries, 4. The ſmall lancet leaved fontinalis. T his is pro- 
duced in Patagonia. 5, The fine leaved fantinalis, with pointed 
ſheaths, this is found in Penſylvania. Dillon. Hiſt. moſc. p. 250. 

FOOD (Cycl.) — Phyſicians. bave attempted to determine the 
healthful quantity of b for a human body, Some ſay, that 
in winter, where the perſpiration of an unexerciſed perlon l 
only equal to the urine, the diet for .twenty-fours, ought not 
to, exceed four pounds, or four and an half. In ſum- 
mer the diet may be ſix pounds and an half, which may be car. 
2 * without the help of exerciſe, when the air is bot and 

ry. | | ' | 

Dr. Bryan Robinſon , thinks, that if the quantity of fud 
be ſuch as to make the perſꝑiration and urine of a natural d 
always nearly equal, and the morning weight of the body a- 
ways nearly the ſame, that quantity is the truly healthful quan” 
tity of food for r who uſe but little exerciſe. [+Of 
the food and diſcharge of human bodies, p. 93:] 
Tbe quantity of ford to keep a grown body in health, 

Will be better and more eaſily digeſted, when it is ſo _— 

to make the meals equal, than when they are very 
The diſtance between one meal and another, ſhould bear {om* 


7 FOL D., in law. See FAL DA COR, Cycl. . | 
 FOLDAGE and Forp-Courss. See FaLDaG, Gel. 
FOLIATE, in the higher geometry, a name given by ſome to a 

curve of the ſecond order expreſled by the equation x? + y = 


| 4 55 being ane fpecies of ive 1 indo a- 
coding one an-“ 


| F the preceeding meal. 
ibid. p. 94. | | | 
The kane author thinks, that and conſtant 


of the 
onical difor- 
to 


ſymptote, and conſiſting of two infinite ders contracted by intemperance, the quantity of 2 2 in 


other, and forming a ſort of leaf. NY | be leſſened, and the proportion of the meat to ate 
FOLIATING (Cycl.) — Phe method of /olating globular look-| creaſed. more or leſ, acconding to the. greatneſs of the © 
ing glaſſes, ' delivered by Mr. Boyle, "is ſomewhat different | den; and that both the quantity of fend, and the proper 
from that given by Sir Robert Southwell, in the Philoſophi- | of meat to drink ought to be ſuch. as ſhall make perffn , 
cal TranſaQtions and” tranſcribed” in the Cyclopedia. and urine nearly equal at all ſeaſons of the year. See bus 
Mr. Boyles method, which he prefers to any be ever met with] | ſer. on the ug diſcharge of human bodies, p. 6. —_ 
in print; is this : take tin and lead, of each one part, melt them | Foop 4 Plants. — What is generally underſtood by thus 
together, and immediately add of good tin glaſs, or biſmuth, | | is ſuch matter of whatever kind, as being added and un of 
—_ two parts ; carefully skim off the drok ; then take the crucible | | the firſt ſtamina of plants or plantulæ, at their ſowing * 
* | -from the fire, and, before the mixture grows cpld, add there-| their roots, and t to their trunks and other par zel 


to ten parts of clean quickſilver, and having Qirred them well] wards, gives thei their increaſe, or in other words 
| "all together, keep the fluid in à new clean glaſs, "When you| the matter of that increaſe... The great art of ben 
„d i ert purge it, by ſkraiging it thro” lingen, and gegt- ig the, giving. this fend to. plant, in he beſt. mas 
„ 2 n as 25 SEAS 4 07 | ra WO; 
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1 


greateſt adyan . But before he can expect to arrive at 
he gre ND, this unicl, n 
"1d know, what this food or matter of nouri i. 


There are five things generally allowed to contribute to the | 


| growth increaſe of plants ; theſe are nitre, water, air, fire 
and — but it has = much diſputed which of all theſe it 
* that increaſes, or is properly the food of the plant. Many 
le ſay much of the acid ſpirit reſiding in the air, but as this 
* enough to corrode iron bars it is too ſharp to be fit for 
Gouriſhing tender plants. As to nitre, it is faid to nouriſh 
"ms 1 — but 
eparing other things to nouriſh them. Nitre applied to the 
_ of a plant will Kill its but at a diſtance, fo attenuates, cuts 
and divides the viſcous matters found in the earth, that after this 


are fit to nouriſh plants, tho they were not fo before. Wa- 


has been thought by ſome the only food of plants, but Van 
— famous experiment, uſually brought to prove this 
is nothing, for the water contains earth, and therefore is ne- 
yer given to a plant as water alone. 5 
Air becauſe of its elaſticity, is neceſſary to the increaſe of 
plants, but it is not that increaſe, tho' Bradley and others have 
taken great pains to prove, that it is ſo. As to fire, we are ye- 
/ wel aſſured indeed, that no plant can live without beat; 
but tho different degrees of it, are neceſſary to different plants, 
none can live in actual fire, nor has fire ever been thought 

tte food of plants except by Mr. Lawrence, and ſome of the 
metaphyſicians. This author indeed, ſays, plants are true fire- 
eaters, and others explain a way the meaning of the phraſe, by 
defining that fire to be only the minuteſt particles of earth 
put in motionz if this be the caſe, probably enough the doc- 
trine may be true. But in plain fact, earth alone is the true 
food and matter of increaſe of plants. Every plant is earth, 
and the growth and increaſe of that plant, is only the addi- 


tion of more earth to it, in the ſame form. Nitre and other | 


falts, as thoſe of dung, &c. attenuate, and divide the 
earth, deſtined for the increaſe of vegetables; water and air 
move it by conveying, and fermenting it in the juices ; but 
earth itſelf ſtill is the food. When the additional earth is 
once aſſimilated to the plant, it becomes a part of it, and re- 
mains for ever with it; but let water, air and heat, be taken 
away, and the plant remains à plant till, tho a dead one. 
Tull's Horſehoeing Husbandry, p. 13. Laa 

The exceſs of the other things, proves, that they are not the 
proper food of the plant, by deſtroying not nourithing it. Too 
much nitre or other ſalts corrode and kill the plant, too much 
water drowns it, too much air dries the roots of it, too much 
heat burns it : but too much earth a plant never can have, un- 
les wholly buried under it, ſo as to exclude the neceflary ac- 
tion of the reſt of the aſſiſtant articles. Too much or too fine 
earth can never be given to the roots of a plant, for they ne- 
ver take up ſo much of it, as to ſurfeit the plant, unleſs it be 
deprived of leaves which ſhould purify it. Nay earth is fo 
ſurely and fo eſſentially the fed: of all plants, that with the 
proper ſhare of the other acceſſary elements, any earth, no 
matter of what kind, will ſerve for the nouriſhment of any 


700700) — Bleeding in the Foo r. Bleeding in the frot 


is 
an operation of very old ſtanding, and has been uſed by the | 
r 


oldeſt phyſicians, for diſorders of the head and breaſt, and 

obſtructions of the menſtrual, and habitual diſcharges by the 
hemorrhoidal veins. It has been of old ſuppoſed, that the 
bleeding from the ſaphæena was more particularly ſerviceable 
in ſome caſes, and from the cephalica in others; but this is 
now known to be highly erroneous, and the ſurgeon is always 
to take that which lies faireſt and moſt conſpicuous. If the 


veins on the metatarſus- or inſtep, do not appear ſo fairly as 
might be wiſhed, it is common to take one of thoſe: about 
the ankle, or the calf of the leg or ham. 


the. firſt covers the ſurfaces: which make the convex 

Part and ſides of the pully 3 the ſecond the concave furface of 
its inſerior part, and the third the convex: ſurface of its ante - 
or part, being continued over the inferior part, ſo far: as to 

ſorm three other ſmall ſurfaces ; one of which is not articular 


3 ſenſe. Tbe firſt of theſe cartilages is ſor the articu- | 


 2t10n of this bane with the tibia and fibula, the ſecond for the 
ro catcisgand; the/third for the os ſeaphoides; two of the infe- 
the articulation of this bone with the os calcis; and the 


* 


—— 


Ligaments of 


the | The or Ealcis is connected to the os 


 elculi 
pretfion, to the conti 
from near the lateral external tube 


lique eminence of the cuboides; and by a broader plane 


FOO 


third contributes to the formation of a channel for the paſſage 


of a tendon. 


The os calcis has four cartilages, of which three are ſuperior; 
one large and two ſmall for its triple articulation with the aſtra- 
palus ; the fourth is anterior for the os cuboides. And to theſe 
muft be added a ſmall thin cartilage of a kind of ligamentary 
ſubſtance, under the tubercle on the outſide of this bone. The 
os ſcaphoides has two cartilages z one poſterior for its articula- 
tion with the aftragalus, and one anterior, divided into three 
res, for the three oſſa cuneiformia. 

os cuboides has two remarkable cartilapes, de poſterior 
for its articulation with the os calcis; the other anterior lyin 
in two planes, ſor its articulation with the two laſt metatar 
bones, it has likewiſe a cartilage ori the inſide for the os cunei- 

which is next to it, and one on the lower part, cover- 

ing an oblique eminence fituated there. 
The three offa cuneiformia have each of them a poſterior car- 
tilage for their articulation with the os ſcaphoides, and one an- 
terior for the three firſt metatarſal bones; they have likewiſe 


ſmall cartilaginous ſurfaces on their lateral fides for their arti- 


culations with each other; and befide, the firſt and third 
bones are joined thereby, to the lateral parts of the baſis of the 


ſecond metatarſal bone, and the third to the os cuboides. The 


baſes and heads of the metatarſal bones are covered with carti- 
lages. The phalanges alſo have, in the fame manner, cartila- 
ges at their baſes and heads, except at the heads or extremi- 
ties of the laſt, The ſeſamoide bones are covered with car- 
tilages on that ſide, by which they ſlide on other bones; but 
great caution is requĩted not to confound the remains of ten- 
dons, ligaments, and aponeuroſes with the true cartilages, 
particularly on the poſterior part of the os calcis. J/inſlew's 
Anatomy, p. 132. . | 
Foor. The foot being made up of many bones, 
muſt neceſſarily befide thoſe ligaments, by which it is tied to 
the bones of the leg, have ſeveral others to connect not only 
the three parts of which it is compoſed, but alſo the particu- 
lar bones of each part to one another. In each ankle there are 
three ligaments for their articulations with the foot, One 
anterior, one middle, and one poſterior; The ligaments of 
the inner ankle are all fixed with the inſide of the aſtragalus 3 
the anterior and middle ligaments of the outer ankle, are 
more or leſs broad and are fixed in the outfide of the aſtragalus, 
the poſterior which is the narroweft and pretty thick is chiefl 
fixed in the outſide of the great portion of the os calcis. A 
theſe ligaments lie on the outſide of the capſula, which ſur- 
rounds the articulation of the aſtragalus with the bones of the 
leg. The ligamenits by which the bones of the tarſus are con- 
nected to one another, are ſhort, flat, of different breadths, 
and run from one bone to another, in different directions. 
Some of theſe are common to ſeveral bones, and others be- 
long only to two. The aſt:agalus is tied to the other bones 
of the tarſus by ſeveral true ligaments ; to the inſide of the os 
calcis, by one which comes from the lateral apophyſis of the 
os calcis, in an inequality on its hinder part, and is fixed again 
to the poſterior internal tuberoſity of the body of the aftraga- 
lus, to the outſide of the ſame bone, by two ligaments' which 
come from the edge of the oblique inferior depreſſion of the 
aſtragalus, and afterwards ſeparating a little, are fixed in the 
outſide of the great apophyſis of the os calcis, one forward 
which ſeems to ſend off a ſmall portion to the os cuboides, and 
the other backward of different breadths z to — os 29 2 
des ſuperiorly by a ligament, which goes from the neck of 
aſtragalus, 8 * of that bone, and from thence 
is extended to the middle of the os cuneiforme, to the fame 
bone internally by two ligaments, one of which is a continu- 
ation of that which from the lateral ſis of the os, 
calcis to the cartilaginous production of t ragalus; the 
other is near the fanie' production, being partly covered by 
the former, and fixed in the tuberoſity of the os {aphoides, to 
the os calcis, by a ligatnent which comes from the oblique in- 
ferior depreſſion of the aſtragalus, and is fixed in the oblique 
ſuperior depreſſion of the os calcis; and to theſe the princi 
ligaments of the 8, ſeveral ſmaller may be 0 
which are uſually ſeen and inereaſe the number very greatly. 
The capſular liguments go very little farther than the edges of 
the articulations of this bone with the reft ; they adhere very 
cloſely to the true ligaments, and are covered and hid by them, 
ſcaphoides, by a continua- 
tion of the ligament that goes from its lateral internal apophyſis 
to the cartilaginous production of the aſtragalus, by a ligamentary 
which goes from its great apophyſis, to inferior 
part of the ſcaphoides, and by a narrower ligament which 
goes from the ſuperior internal part of its great ende and 
ends in the neareſt part of the circumference of the ſcaphoides. 
It is eonnected to the os cuboides, by ſeveral ligamentary faſ- 
which-go from its extremity in its ſuperior oblique de- 
guous angle of the os cuboides,” by one 
ity of the os calcis, to a 
by one fixed to the exterior 


part of the cuboides near the former; 


7 9 ry great tuberoſity of the'os'calcis; to the 
I iguous part * cuboides ; by a broad plane, whic 
ee eee ee 


of the cs ealeis and ends in the d. 

w 
filling 

# * ; | | 


% 


* 
oy 


filling the lower part of the lateral-concavi 
is chiefly inſerted in the contiguous angle 
The capſular e with thoſe of the aſtragalus. 
© 'The os ſcaphoides is tied to the 
one ligament, which connects it to the contiguous angle of 


in the os calcis, 


third oſſa cuneiformia ; on its anterior fide it is joined to the 
cConvex fide of the great os cuneiforme by two ligaments, and 
on its lower, it has four; the firſt appears double, and goes 
from the tuberoſity of this bone to the baſis of the firſt os 
_ cuneiforme, the ſecond and third go obliquely to the ſecond 
and third os. cuneiforme, and. the fourth is a little tranſverſe, 
being fixed in the inferior internal angle of the os cuboides. , 

The os cuboides, beſide thoſe already deſcribed, has 8 
which tie it above, below, and on the outſide with the third 
os cuneiforme, and the two laſt bones of the metatarſus the 
| ſuperior ligaments are almoſt equally flat, the inferior irregu- 
| larly thick and ſtronger than the ſuperior. 
cuneitormia are connected together on their upper part b 


- 
— 


verſely, from one bone to another, being all joined to one 
common ligamentary plane which covers theſe three bones; 


and alſo to the os cuboides, are alſo connected by liga- 
ments to the three firſt bones of the metatarſuns. þ 
The bones of the metatarſus are connected by their 


| baſes, and heads, the ligaments which go between the baſes 

are ſuperior and inferior. The ſuperior ſmall and flat, the in- 
ferior, ſtrong and thick ; thoſe between their heads have near- 
Iy the ſame diſpoſition, but the inferior have this peculiar to 
4 that by filling up the ſpaces between the heads, they 

keep them at ſome diſtance from one another; the inferior 
portions are fixed in the angles at the lower part of each head, 
and ate ſtrengthned by their union and intexture with the apo- 

neuroſis plantaris. in's Anatomy, p. 134. 

Bathing of the FERT. Sec PeEDILUVIUM. | . 

Frattures of the FxxgT. The bones of the foot which compoſe 

hs 

' tures with the other bones, but by. reaſon of the great com- 


_ plication. of nerves, tendons, ligaments and membranes, frac- | 


tures in this part are uſually attended with very bad ſymptoms. 
The bones are carefully to be 


ſo perfeAly cured, as not to leave a ſtiffneſs or want of motion 
behind; if the patient ſhould be ſo happy as to eſcape ulcers, 
_ caries, or incurable fiſtulæ. Theſe bad ſymptoms when wy 
appear in the courſe of the cure, are no way to be remedied, 


but by the amputation of the limb, nor will that indeed al- 


ways ſecure the patient from death. Heiſter, p. 138. 


Dr. Waltherus has given a minute deſcription of the muſcles 


and ligaments of the ſole of the foot, in the Nova Act. Eru- 


dit. Lipſ. April 1732. FP IT 
Foor, in meaſuring — In Scotland, this meaſure of , 
tho conſiſting of twelve inches, exceeds the Engliſh foot, fo 
that x85 of the former is equal to 186 of the latter. Treat. 

| Pra. Geom. p. 4: See MeasuURE, G II. 
Foor, in the nianege, is the extremity of a horſe's leg, from the 
cronet to the lower part of the hoof. The four feet are dil- 
tinguiſhed by four different names: the two fore feet are by 
ſome called the hands of a horſe; but that term is in diſuſe, 


the common expreſſion being the far fore foot, to denote the 


right foot before; and the near fore foot, the fiirrup and 
8 —_—_—— t foot before. ny |} 


Of the. two hinder feer, the right is called the far hinder foot ; 


. and when ſpears were uſe, 'twas called the foot, becauſe 
in reſting the ſpear, the ſocket of it anſwered the right hinder 


2 T he left- hind-foor, .is called the near foot behind. ; 

or- derabi, in the manege. A horſe's foot this appellation 
. when it is worn and-waſted by going without ſhoes, fo that 
\'for'want of hoof, it is a hard matter to ſhoe him. ” 

A horſe's foot is faid to be worn and waſted, called in French 
uh when he has 1 little hoof, and not enough for ſhoeing. 
To... gallop upon a goed Foor, or put à horſe. upon a dot, 

| SF French fur le bon pied. See falſe 4 
Fat Foor, in the ma 

the hoof is ſo thin and weak, that unleſs the nails be driven 
very ſhort, he runs the riſque of being pricked in ſhoeing. 

The Engliſh: horſes are very ſubject to this diſorder. 

uſed for the ſeot ſoldiers, or the infantry 

. See BATTLE. - | 13 i 

F. T- books, in a ſhip, fee Furroccks. 

FORAMEN (Cycl.) — For AMEN auditorium internum, in ana- 

tomy, is ſituate in the backſide of the apophyſis petroſa, in 


Foor is alſo 


- Cj 


” x army. | 


of va 


e meaſure behind the veſtibulum and baſis of the cochlea. | 


It is a kind of blind bole divided into two foſlulge, one 
the other . ſmall z. the large one lies loweſt, and ſerves for. the 
portio mollis of the auditory nerve, or ſeventh. pair ; the ſmall 


one is uppermoſt, and is the opening of a ſmall. duQ, thro? | 


. Which the portio dura of the ſame nerye paſſes. The inferior 
ſoſſula is full of little holes, which in; the natural ſtate are filled 
With nervous filaments. of the portio mollis, which go to the 
Ow to the ſemicircolar canals, and to thoſe of the cochlea. 
It is this ſoſſula which, forms that ſhallow cavity at the baſis of 
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the os cuboides. | 
the os cuboides. on its outſide by ö 


that bone: on its upper part two go from it to the ſecond and 


The three ofla | 
particular ligamentary planes, which go more or leſs -1 


us, the. metatarſus and toes, are equally liable to frac- | 


The replaced and ſecured by bandage ; | 
but fractures of the feet, like thoſe of the hands can ſeldom be | 


| 


nege. A horſe is ſaid to have a fat foot, when | 


the ſpindle of the cochlea. The pa of th 
the auditory nerve runs behind —— 
is the ſtylomaſtoide hole. Fallopius gave this du 
the aqueduct, from its reſemblance to the aqueducts in ] 
It begins by the ſmall foſſula, and pierces from within Ou. 
the upper part of the apophyſis petroſa, making ther twards, 
| | gle or curvature; from thence it is inclined backward bet * 
the ſmall pyramid of the tympanum, and runs dow — 
fiylomaſtoide hole, thro* which it goes out, It nn te be 
| ._ cates likewiſe by a ſmall hole with the ſinus of the — 
and lower down by another hole with the barrel of fi, 
In ſo u thi #4 ce the ear. 
me ſculls this aqueduQ of Fallopius is open on the 
part of the apophyſis petroſa, a kind of break appeari 2 
formed: by a double hole, It is at this place that ft fi. B. , 
angle already mentioned, but it is commonly covered __ 
| bony lamina. Minis Anat. p. 52. wil a 
Fox AMEN ovale. — The anatomical diſcoveries of the ſeveral 
parts and their conſtructions, does not always bring w; 
them the certain knowledge of the uſes of thoſe — —_ 
heart, the arteries, and the veins of the human body * 
been known for many ages; yet the uſes of theſe ſeveral nas. 
for the circulation.of the blood was reſerved for a later diſcs 
very. The circulation of the blood in the foetus is a thin 
yet not perfe&tly underſtood, nor are we well aſſured, wh.” 
ther iv paſſes in — — from right to left, or from left to 
right, or whether means t amen ovale, i 
— at once in both thoſe directions. 2 whe Arg 
be different method of the circulation of the blood in adults, 
and in the foetus in the uterus, is owing to the different con. 
ſtruction of certain parts. We very well know that in adults, 
the blood going out from the right ventricle of the heart 
is carried by the great artery and the two pulmonary branches, 
throughout the whole extent of the lungs, and thence by the 
pulmonary veins.is returned into the auricles, and left ventri- 
cle of the heart, from whence it is diſtributed throughout every 
part of the body, thro? other arteries, and is returned thence 
to the heart again by other veins, into the right ventricle, to 
continue this certain courſe, during the life of the animal. 
The courſe of the blood thro? the heart ſuppoſes therefore two 
circulations, the one a ſmaller and ſhorter - courſe of all the 
maſs of blood from the heart to the lungs, and thence to the 
heart back again, The other a much greater, and by a much 
longer courſe, by which the whole maſs of blood parting out 
of the left ventricle of the heart is diſtributed by numbers of 
veſſels into every part of the body for the nouriſhment and 
increaſe of the parts, without excepting any part of the hu- 
man frame, and returns thence into the right ventricle, to be 
thence ſent into the lungs again. Memoirs Acad. Scien. Par, 
17 See CIRCULATION, | 
Tho? this is however the caſe in adults, it is far otherwiſe in 
regard to the circulation in the fcetus ; for beſide the placenta, 
the umbilical veſſels and the venal canal, which are peculiar to 
the animal in that ſtate, the ſeptum which divides the two au- 
ricles of the heart, is at this time perforated by an aperture 
which is called the foramen ovale; and the trunk of the pul- 
monary artery a little after it has paſſed out of the heart, gives 
riſe to a canal called the arterial canal, or canal of communi- 
cation, which terminates in and diſcharges the blood which 
paſſes into it into the deſcendant aorta. wh 
As ſoon as the foetus is born, the foramen begins to ſhut, and 
by degrees becomes wholly cloſed, and the arterial canal dries 
up and degenerates into a mere ligament. 
Anatomy informs us, that in adults, the blood which paſſes 
thro! the pulmonary artery, in order to its being diſtributed 
thro? the lungs, does not make that circuit on account of the 
lungs, but merely on its own account, that is to ſay, to be it. 
elf altered by the change the air we reſpire is capable of 
making in it; for the lungs themſelves are in reality nouriſhed 
by that blood which is derived into them by means of the 
bronchial a 974 ISNT TEE 
As the foetus therefore while it remains in the womb does not 
reſpire, it would be a wholly uſeleſs circuit for the blood in 
that -ſtate of the body, to make this ſhorter paſſage of 
the whole maſs thro the lungs, as it does in adults, before it a7 
rives at the left ventricle, and is thence diſtributed throughout 
the whole body; and as the blood would in this tate of th* 
the animal, make a needleſs and a uſeleſs paſſage thro the 
lungs, fo would it alſo, while making that circuit, be 
jn thoſe parts, to whoſe nouriſhment and growth it is —_— 
ly wanted; and what after wards determines the blood to al 
the circuit of theſe parts and to drive itſelf into them with 
| poſſible ſpeed, is a ſeries of neceſſary conſequences which 
ben ?dů 
Wben we conſider what it is that happens 
coming forth from the womb, and that 
reſpires, it is eaſy to conceive that this new action of 
cannot but neceſſarily hurry the blood toward the _ i 
| that the extenſion which the inſpired aerial particles u hs 
the lungs, gives to a much larger quantity of — * 
before, to fill the veſſels there; and conſequently in ti 


owe duts of 
and its orifice 
Q the name of 


— 
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active ſtate in which the lungs in the fctus are Caray 
| placed, - before it has ever yet reſpired, ane vcr 
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oaſſes/thro? their ſubſtance with difficulty, and in but 
2 yo” tity, ſince the lowneſs of the ſides of the lungs, 
— the thymus, and the arch formed by the dia- 
2 cannot but keep them in a continual ſtate of com- 
preſſion. This compreflion of the lungs does that to the pul- 
monary arteries, that a ligature would do, which ſhould pre- 
vent a part of the blood paſſing thro' thoſe arteries at ever 


| heart, and cannot ſuffer them to become depreſ- 
| iy —— at every ſuch ſyſtole in the time required ſor it, 
5 


with more than perhaps, a fourth, a third, or the half | 


blood, which they uſe to receive at every pulſation. 


that the blood thus left in the 


i ſides of the veſſels, and more augment their dia- 
— on would have been the caſe, if from the beginning 


dde ramifications of the arterial veſſels of the lungs had been 


em : for tho at every pulſation, there paſſes 
— — 2 of the artery, but a ſmall quantity 
of blood into the ramifications of the veſſels of the lungs, yet 


this ſmall quantity added to the exceſs of the former pulſations, | 


and mixed with them, muſt in proceſs of time, form a little 


maſs, and produce an extenſion and conſiderable bulk in the | 


veſſels. | 

s not difficult to conceive that the compreflion of the pul- 
— will make its effects ſenſible at greater diſtances 
than barely the extent of thoſe veſſels, and that indeed not on- 
ly to the foramen ovale, but alſo to the left ventricle of the 
heart and to the aorta ; that the blood which is carried back 
by the reflux toward the "mga ovale, muſt naturally become 
lf and leſs, as the new born infant enjoys the benefit of reſpi- 
ration, and the blood of the two pulmonary arteries, finds its 
acceſs as. eaſy as it was before difficult z and finally, that of all 
the blood which arrives every inſtant at the heart, there will 
be only a ſmall part that will make its way thro the lungs; 
the greater quantity, while the foramen ovale remains yet open, 
finding itſelf a much ſhorter paſlage, by means of aper- 
ture, and of the yet open arterial canal. 
It is evident therefore, from- all that has been obſerved, that 
the foramen ovale, and the canal of communication in the 
fetus are in reality, no other than a ſort of ſubſidiary parts to 
+ the lungs, formed only for a certain time, and to become uſe- 
le6, and diſappear when the act of reſpiration has given the 
turn to the circulation of the blood, which it is to retain thro 
the whole life of the animal. Memoirs Acad. Scien. Par. 
I | | | 
Dr Trew does not agree with Monſieur Mery's hypotheſis, 
which he has minutely examined, and affirms, that the mem- 
brane of the foramen ovale is ſo placed as to permit the blood 
to paſs freely from the right auricle to the left, during the 


diaſtole of the auricles, but never from the left auricle to the 


right, Phil. Tranſ. No. 457. Sect. 7. Wane. 
The foramen ovale has ſometimes. been found open in adylts. 
dee Phil. Tran Ne. 460, Sect. Ss. 8 
FORCE, in mechanics. See the 4 TIER 22 BODY, 1! 
FORCEPS (Cycl.) — Mr. Monro deſcribes and gives a figure of 
a forceps, the mouth of which has on each fide two ſmall 
ſharp teeth, which apply cloſe to one another, when it is ſhut. 
This forceps when ſhut may be ſafely. introduced into a gun- 
ſhot wound, and the blades being immediately opened behind 
the bullet, the teeth will pierce into the lead, and hold it faſt 
enough to bring it out, tho? Gay are not advanced ſo far as 
S it. Med. Ef. Edinb. vol. 5. art. 41. 
FORCING, in the wine trade, a term uſed by the wine-coop- 


ers for the fining down. wines, .and rendering them fit for im- | 


mediate draught... See FN Me. 


The principal inconvenience of the common way of fining | 


down the white wines by iſinglaſs, and the red by whites of 


eggs, is the ſlownely of the operation; theſe ingredients not | 


rforming their office in leſs than a week, or ſometimes a 


tnight, according as the weatber proves favourable, cloudy, . 


2 windy or calm: this appears to be matter of con- 


obſervation. But the wine merchant tly ires | 


a method that ſhall, with certainty, make the wines fit for 
taſting in a few hours. A method of this kind there is, but it 


kept in few hands a valuable ſecret. . Perhaps it depends up- 
on a prudent uſe of a tartarized ſpirit of wine, and the com- 


mon forcing, aa occaſions, along with gypſum, as the prin · 
cipal; all which are to. be LV abing. 5 the prima for 
half an hour Niere 8 s ſuffered to_ teſt. Show's Lear, 


Foxcrgs, iners, i uſed. for producing ripe fruits from 


— — of ing ir i this ; | _ 
2 wall ſhould be erected ten foot high; a border-muſt be mark- 


ed aut on the ſouth fide of it, of about four fact wide, and 
ſome takes muſt be faſtened into the ground all along the 
the border z. theſe ſhould be four inches thick. They are in- 


of 
tended to reſt the glas lights upon, which are to flope backwards | 
to 


the fruit. as there ſhall be occaſion; 
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cCording as the wind blows. The frame ſhould be made move- 
able along the wall, that when a ttee has been forced one year 
the frame may be removed to another, and to. on, that the 
trees may be each of them forced only once in three years, at 
which rate they will laſt a long time. They muſt be alwais 
well grown trees that are choſen for fercing, for young ones 
are ſoon deſtroyed, and the fruit that is produced from them, 
is never ſo well taſted, The fruits moſt proper fot this 
management are the avant, or ſmall white nutmeg, 
the albermarle, the early Newington, and the brown nutmeg 
peaches z Mr, Fairchild's early, and the elrugo an Newing- 
ton nectarins; the maſculine apricot, and the may-duke and 
may cherry. For grapes, the white and black ſweet-water, 
are the propereſt; and of gooſeberries, the Dutch- White, the 
Dutch early-green, and the walnut - gooſeberry; and the large 
large Dutch white, and large Dutch red currants. 
The dung before it is laid to the wall ſhould be laid together 
on a heap for five or ſix days, that it may heat uniform! 
thro', and when thus prepared, it muſt be laid four foot thick 
at the baſe of the wall, and go ſloping up, till it is two foot 
thick at the top. It muſt be laid at leaſt within three or four 
inches of the top of the wall, and when it ſinks, as it will 
link two or three feet, freſh dung muſt be laid; for the firſt 
heat will do little more, than juſt ſwell the bloſſom buds. The 
coveting the trees with glalles is of great ſervice, but they 
| ſhould be taken off to admit the benefit of gentle howers to 
„the trees, and the doors at the ends ſhould be either left intire- 
iy Opens or one or both of them opened, and a mat hung be- 
_— them, at once to let the air circulate and to keep out the 
The dung is never to be applied till toward the end of No- 
vember, and three changes of it will be ſufficient to ripen the 
. Cherries, which will be very fine in February. As to the apri- 
cots, grapes, nectarines, peaches and plumbs, if the weather 
be milder, the glaſſes are to be opened to let in ſunſhine or 
yore ſhowers. 

a row or two of ſcarlet ſtrawberries be planted at the back 
of the frame, they will ripen in Febtuary, ot the beginning of 
March ; the vines will bloſſom in April, and the grapes will 
be ripe in June. | 
It ſhould be carefully obſerved not to place early and late ri- 

ning fruits together, becauſe the heat neceſſary to force the 

te ones will be of great injury to the early ones, after they 
have fruited, 


— 


The maſculine apricot will be ripe in the beginning of April, 


the early nectarines will be ripe about the ſame time, and the 
forward fort of plumbs by the latter erid of that month. 
Gooſeberries will have fruits fit for tarts in January or Febru- 
uy, 1 will ripen in March, and currants will have ripe fruit 
in April. 
The trees need not be planted ſo diſtant at theſe walls as at 
others, for they do not ſhoot ſo freely as in the open air: nine 
feet aſunder is ſufficient. They ſhould be pruned about three 
weeks before the heat is applied. Miller's Gard, Dict. 
FOREFANG, or Foxs Fen, in our old writers, is the taking of 
| proviſion from any one in fairs or markets, before the king's 
dad are ſerved with neceſſaries for him. & 
word is Saxon, compounded of fore, ante, and fangen, 


rendere. | 
FOREGAVEL, forgabulum, in our old writers, is uſed for a 
ſmall reſerved rent in money, or quit · rent. 
FOREGOERS, in our old writers, The king's ſurveyors were 
251 7977 from their gomg before, to provide for his houſehold. 
. * 5. * 
HEAD. Hounds of the Fon REHA D. Aſter a wound in 
part is cleanſed from grumous blood and extraneous bodies, 
if any were left there, it ſhould be dreſſed with balſam of Pe- 
ru, or ſome other yulnerary balſam ; the lips of the wound are 
then to be kept together by long flips of fticking plaiſter, and 
over this a ay gr plaiſter is to be laid. Where the wound 
is large, theſe. plaiſters will not be ſufficient to bring on an 
_ even cicatrix; therefore to forward this end, the wound ſhould 
_ * be ſprinkled with a compound powder of comfrey root and 
_ gum nth and arabic, and with gum farcocolla in pow - 
Ader; then the plaiſters, compreſſes, and proper bandages 
| * are to be applied. The bloody ſuture is never to be uſed in 
any wound of the face if it can be avoided, becauſe the ſtitches 
Increaſe the number of the ſcars. If a wound of the forehead 
is made in a ſtrait line, the uniting bandage will be of great 
_ fervice in forming a fine cicatrix : but if the forehead is wound- 
ed tranſverſely, and the fibres of the frontal muſcle are divi- 
Jie, it occaſions a great deformity ; for the power of lifting up 
| the eye-brows, and of con the skin of the fer 
© ceaſes, In this caſe after cleaning the wound, it is beſt to unite 
it with a ſtitch or two, drefling it with à vulnerary balam 
| and laying on ſticking plaiſters, ſecuring all with a 
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RE 
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edge bandage, and enjoining the patient to keep himſelf Rl In 


» 
: 


young and healthy perſons, the fibres of the muſcles join and 
, Unite when this method is uſed, without coming to a fuppura- 
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FORE-JEER-bits, in a ſhip. See Brrs. 
FOREIGN (Cycl.) — Freign ſeamen 


. 8eR. 3. | | | | 
Prreigners” reſiding ſeven years in the Britiſh plantations 


| "Geo. 2. c. 7. Set. 2. 
- FORELLA, in ichthyology, a name given by Figulus and others 
FORE-MAST-MEN, in a man of war, thoſe on board that 


FORE-REACH, at ſea. The ſeamen ſay one ſhip fore-reaches up- 


means to be wholly omitted. It may be obſerved in fore/fs 


draw away the ſap from the upper part, and make it grow 
| knotty and diſtempered, and uſually covered with moſs, 
If a tree grow crooked, the buſineſs of the owner is to cut 


© bough that grows upright from that part, and it will make it 
"a ſtrait body. This is not to be done when trees are very 


tl 
There is alſo another caution, which is, that ſoft woods do 
not bear this heading ſo well as the harder, and the beech in 


gero but a little crooked, they may be cured by only ſhreding 
up the branches while young, all the way up the body, till. 
* paſt the crooked part. When cattle have cropped any of the 


. detriment of the tree. When trees are kept for pollards, they 


are ſuffered to grow longer than that, they are apt to be faul- 
ty at the wound when cut off, and to let in water, the conſe- 
©  Quence of which will be the decay of the tree, and it can 

no more bear any great quantity of branches or lop. Mor- 
timer Huſ. v. 2. p. 85. 5 wy 
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_©"-catefully avoided.” Theſe people obſerving the great damage 
© "that weeds do the trees, have ſuppoſed that ſhrubs and under- 
- ..” take, Experience ſhews, that foreff trees thrive better and 

© © "$row faſter in coppices, Gan when they fland fiogle, and l 


| the other. | 
OREST (c) — ForesT trees, Many are wholly averſe to 


Ihe general growth of trees in thickneſs of the ith, is from 
ohe inch to two inches a year, The 2 5 and ſmall, inereaſe 


oa» 
11 


great difference in this growth, as has been experienced by Mor- 
itt be imer, Who obſerved, that the common increaſe of the oak is 
"about an inch and a quarter in thickneſs in the body in a 
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Fon. The killing of weeds that grow about the roots of trees 
is one great method of haſtening their growth, but there is an 


FOR 


ſerving two . 
board Britiſh ſhips, whether of war, trade, or privateers, du- 
ring the time of war, ſhall be deemed natural born ſubjects a. 
But the perſons ſo naturalized are not capable of being of the 
privy council, or metnbers of parliament,. or of taking any 
place of truſt, civil, or military, or to have eee 
the crown of lands d. [= Stat. 13 Geo. 2. c. 3. 8c. 2. > Ibid 


without any longer abſence than two months at one time, 
and taking the oaths, are to be deemed natural born ſubjeQts a. 
But, excepting Quakers ahd Jews, all other perſons muſt re- 
ceive the facrament in ſome proteſtanit or reformed congre- 

tion in Great Britain, or the colonies; a certificate where- 
of muſt be produced at the time of taking the oaths b. [* 13 
b Ibid. Sect. 3.] See NATORALI- 


: 


ZATION. * 
to the trout. 


take in the top-fails, ling the yards, furl the fails, browſe, 
triſe, and take their turn at the helm, &c. 


on another, when both failing together, ſhe ſails better, or out- 
pruning fore/t-trees ; but tho? it is to be done with care, and 
under proper regulations; (See Lorrixc.) yet it is by no 


and large woods, that for one tree which thrives well, there 


are twenty that grow faulty, and all this is owing to the want | 


of pruning or lopping in a proper manner; for this when 
wikely executed, is a renewal of their age, and of their growth 
too ; the want of it being what occaſions trees to run out in- 
to ſuckers, and to load themſelves with uſeleſs boughs, which 


it off ſloping. at the crooked place, and nurſe up ſome young 


large, but the careful owner will not ſuffer them to grow ve- 
large without doing it. Mortimer's Husbandry, vol. 2.p. 84. 


particular is leſs able to bear it, than any other. If young trees 


cots of young trees, they ſhould be cut off cloſe to the bo- 
dy, ſor they not only never grow well aſter it, but the cattle 
ulaaliy leave a drivel where they have bitten, which ſometimes 


ins a rot of the branch, and endangers the whole tree. 


The beſt time for pruning young fore/? trees is in February; 


and it ſhould be done where there is occaſion every year, or 
at the utmoſt every ſecond year, ſo that the tree may be able 


\ 


a bough of any bigneſs, there muſt always 


it is cut above, otherwiſe the weight of the 
apt to ſtrip off the bark from the remaining ſtump, to the great 


muſt be regularly lopped every two years; for if the branches 


much in the ſame proportion in this relpect, if they are in a 


Nike thriving condition. The "goodneſs of foil will make a 


year ; but a large oak that * in one of his own plowed 
where the earth was tilled and manured every year, and 


rew annually no 


CF 
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'of in realing the growth of trees on occa- 
ertor Which ſome have fun into on this principle, that is to be 


wood in hedges and coppices do the fame ; but this is a miſ- 


to overgrow the knot, and the place not liable to put out ſuck- 
ers becauſe the E had no great recourſe to it, When it is 
_ *_ Neceſſary to cut 
de given a chop or two underneath, oppoſite to the part where 
| bough in its fall, is|* 


| unging about its | 
| . | leſs than four” inches in thickneſs, | | 
© © This ſhews the great advantage of digging about the roots of 


© "trees, and du! ging them, and may ſerve as a hint for a very | they 
de 


* 
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| 
| 
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FOR 
is certain that next to digging and dunging about 
the growth of underwood about the = 7 5 =. 
of 7 its increaſe; theſe ſhrubs k 
moiſt about the roots of the tree, and manurin l] 
about, with their falling leaves and rotten —— 


break off at times, and which are the ticheft 


of all 
A little rotten wood blended among even a bad Gil convert 


it into the nature of garden mould. |; 
V. 2. P. 86. : 2 rhe Mortimey's Husbandr 


5 
FOREST ID ore, in mining, is ore out of i 
that has been waſhed, ind ore hes en it — wry 
ters Compl. Miner in the Explan. of the Terms. : 
FORF ICULA marina, the ſea earwig, a name given by au 
 thors to an inſe@t frequently found about the fes. ore, an, 
' having ſome ſoft of external reſemblance to the common tar 
wy. Its of the fize of the common eartöig, and is of a 
mixed colour, of a deep black and a filvery white, The 
| ſhoulders are ſomewhat gibboſe, the eyes ſtand cloſe to on- 
another on the ſummit of the head, the antennæ are long and 
very ſlender. - It has eight pair of legs on the anterior part of 
the body, and eight pait more at the hinder part, and there 
are three or four briſtles at the tail. It moves about yer 
ſwiftly and lives on rocks and among fon. 
FOR FIELD, in mining, is the fartheſt place that a man bas 
wrought in his ground; or the end of a meer above ground, 
Houghtor's Compl. Miner in the Explan. of the terms. 
FORKTAIL, among the fiſhermen of England, a name given 
to the ſalmon, while in the fourth years growth, and not yet 
come to be what they call a ſalmon. Willughbys Hiſt, Pilc, 
p. 189. See Sa Luo. | 
FORLANA, in the Italian muſic, a fort of dance much in uf 
among the Venetians. Bro; Dit. Muf. in voc. See Sal- 
FORLORN, or Fox tonn-bepe 
| „or FORLORN-hope. See ENFANS perdus, Cycl 
FORMATION of fones. See the article drone: an 
FORMELLA, a certain weight of about ſeventy pounds, men- 
tioned in the ſtatute of weights and meaſures. 51H. 3. 
RMER, in gunnery, a round piece of wood fitted to the 
diameter of the bore of a gun, on which the paper, parch- 
ment or cotton which is to make the cartridge, is rolled be- 
fore it be ſewed. | 
FORMICA, the ant, an inſet famous in natural hiſtory, of 
which we have five ſpecies common in England. 1. A ſmall 
blackiſh ant. 2. A ſmall reddiſh brown ant. 3. A middle 
fized black ant. 4. A middle ſized reddiſh ant, and 5. The 
common great hippomyrmex, or horſe- ant. | 
The ant lays in the manner of the common flies, and 
from theſe eggs are hatched a ſort of ſmall maggots or worms 
without legs; theſe are ſharp at one end and blunt at the o- 
ther; and are white, but fo tranſparent, that the inteſtines are 
ſeen thro' the skin, Theſe after a ſhort time, change into 
large white aureliz, which are what are uſually called ant's egg, 
thoſe who call them by that name, not conſidering that they 
are larger than the body of the creature ſuppoſed to have 
laid them in this aurelia tate. That end which is to be the 
tail, is the largeſt, and that which. is the head, is ſomewhat 
tranſparent. FEY 2 
The ants move theſe about at pleaſure with their forceps, It 
is well known that when a neſt of theſe creatures is diſturbed 
and the aurelize ſcattered about, the ants are at infinite pains 
to get together all that are unhurt, 'and make a neſt for them 
again: nay any ants will do this, and thoſe of one neſt wil 
often take care of the aurtliz of another. Cs : 
Swammerdam | obſerves, that the affection of the ant for is 
offspring is amazing. He ſays, that they carry the yours 
worms about in thir mouths, that nothing may injure then 3 
and when the earth of the neſt is dry, they carry them down 
to a greater depth, but when wet they bring them to the ſur 
face, that they may not be infured by the damps. | 
"Thoſe which are called horſe-ants, are much larger, wy 
and ſeifter in their motion than the common ants, and ! 
middle part of their body is yellow, This is not conne 
to che hinder part by W thin a filament as in the =_ 
am; 8 yellowiſh and leſs gloſſy than * 
es. Theſe make their neſts of large quantities he 7 
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are coyered only with a thin skin, and when carefully 2 
ben the worm pe its 

Swanmertlam Hays, chat in every neſt of ants, 35 in 
| 2 mays, that in ev Y i. Theſe be 
| of males, females 


'" "care of the'young bre. 


The male has four wings, and e + e ko 
there pou" 
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points on its head, which this author thinks to be wanting in | ſome pidgeon-houſe, they have been ſound to vary their rule, 
the labouring ant: Theſe males are not found in the neſts in| and bring it forth in the night, ſpread it in the moon · ſhine, 
all ſeaſons, but ovly at particular times, and it ſeems as if | and lock it carefully up in the morning. Vid. Mem. of Liter. 
their fate was the ſame with that of the male bees, which are = 3. p. 206, and 208. |, ö 

| always killed as ſoon as the ſeaſon of their impregnating the | They ſcout round the country in queſt of corn; ſometimes 

is or. 0 „ * * Fig they are diſappointed, and find none after long and painful 

The female ant is larger than the male, and working ants, rambles, at other times they do not like the corn they mect 
and her body is much fuller and thicker. This creature alſo | with; but notwithſtanding none of them come home with- 
has the three lucid ſpots on her head as the male has, and her] out ſomething: one brings a grain of wheat, another a grain 
body may very eaſily be opened, and then ſhews a great num-| of rye or oats, a third, if it can meet with nothing elſe, a 
der of eggs in regular lines. 1 % N | Particle of dry earth, for beds to lay the corn on. 19. Ib. 
The labouring ants are» very eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their not] p. 209. | | 
having thoſe lucid ſpecks on the head, that the male and fe-] The forecaſt of ants in providing againſt the winter is a miſ- 
male have. Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 70. | | take, Leewenhoeck is of opinion they do not cat in the 
Theſe lucid ſpecks deſcribed by Swammerdam, ſeem to be three winter, but ſpend that ſeaſon like dormice, and many other 
eyes of the ſame ſtructure with thoſe of the ſpider. It is not] forts of animals, in a ſtate of ſleep. What confirms this is, 
peculiar to the ant to have theſe beſide the reticulated kind; all] that they have been obſerved as the cold draws on in autumn, 
the common flies have beſide their large reticulated eyes, three] to move very heavily, and in the vintage time, they can 
of theſe ſmall and ſhining ones, which uſually ſtand in a tri-] hardly ſtir at all; fo that the proviſion they make, ſeems in- 
angle on the back part of the head. What ſeems moſt re- tended not for themſelves, but for their young. 
markable, is, that they ſhould not be common to all the kinds] Ants frame their habitations differently; ſome have their neſts 


of ants, but that the labourers ſhould be without them. in banks, or hillocks, called ant-hilfs, others build in houſc s, 
Naturaliſts relate wonders of the policy and czconomy off others higher in trees, &c. Some curious obſervers diſtin- 
ants, the contrivance of their houſes, their granaries, &c. guiſh divers apartments for different uſes, in the neſts of ants. 


We are told of cities, ſocieties of 222 CELLNCICS between They take ſpecial care to guard their neſts againſt the wet. 


ants, &c. Whateyer community of goods there be between the ants of 
Dr. Hook gives us the figure of an ant as repreſented by a] the ſame neſt, they exclude all foreigners belonging to other 
microſcope, Microſ. Obſ. 49, Power, Exper. Phil. Obſ, 22.] colonies from any intercourſe. 
Some writers en the materia medica, pretend to find extraor- | In ſome parts of Siam, which lie open to great inundations, 
dinary medicinal virtues in ants. the ants make their ſettlements in trees. No neſts ate to be 
Mercury is a mortal poiſon to them, and the moſt effetual | ſeen any where elfe. Id. Ib. p. 212. 
way of deſtroying theſe inſects. Vid. Mem. of Liter. T. 3. Ligon mentions a large ſort of ants in Barbados, which build 
p. 215. | their neſts with clay and loam againſt a wall or tree, as big as 
The chemiſts draw a ſpirit of ants. Act. Phyſ. Med. Acad.] bee-hives, and divided into ſeveral cells. Hiſt. of Barbados, 
N. C. Vol. 2. Obſ. 136. | p. 64. 
Mr. Newman has alſo procured an ætherial oil from ants, '| The white ants in Maduras, called by the Indians carreian, 
Ants make the principal food of young patridges and pheaſants; being the ordinary prey of ſquirrels, lizards, and ſeveral other 
beſides feveral other kinds of creatures, which prey on this] creatures, raiſe their houſe the height of a man from the 
inſet, Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 28. p. 428. : ground, which they form of a durable fort of ſtuff, or mor- 
Zoographers ſpeak of an ant bear, called tamandua, in Braſil ; tar, put fo well together, that it is almoſt impenetrable. The 
which feeds wholly on antsa, It has a long ſharp ſnout, a] fields are full of theſe banks; which the countrymen do not 
fender tongue, extenſible to a great length. It catches ante] demoliſh, partly on account of their extreme hardneſs, and 
by ſcratching open their ſubterraneous hives, and then thruſt-| partly becauſe they would be repaired again in a few days. 
ing its tongue into them, after a while it draws it back] Lett. Edif, T. 12. p. 102, - | 
into its mouth loaden with prey. [a Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ.| There is a ftrait hole in every ant's neſt, about half an inch 
* 1. Sect. 2. c. .I | deep, after which it goes down floping into a place where they 
he antients had an opinion that ants were a ſpecific or anti ·¶ have their magazine, which ſeems to be a different place from 
dote made uſe of by bears, which they had al ways recourſe to, | that where they reſt and eat, they being too neat to lie among 
when poiſoned with mandragoras, &c.  Buxtorf. Not. in Ana- their proviſions. Mem. of Liter. T. 3. p. 206. Guard. N®. 
toli Fragm. ap. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. 4. c. 29. p. 317. v. 8,| 156. | 
Nin. viii, 27. and Sohn, c. 26. os #1544 Over the hole of their neſt they lay ſome flat ſtone, tile, 
The tarantula or malmignatto of Corſica, by ſome called a| piece of plaiſter, or the like, to cover it from the rain, &c. 
poiſonous ſpider, is really of the ant kind. Phil. Tran, No.] which is their great enemy, In a fair day the hole is open; 
o „ e | but when they foreſee it will rain, and almoſt every night, 
It is alſo a fort of winged ants that compoſe the gum lacca. the cover is drawn over the entrance, with great ingenuity as 
Lemeri, Tr. des Drog. IT, ALES well as labour, Fifty of theſe little animals, eſpecially thoſe 
The French academy ſpeaks of a ſort of ants. in Surinam, | of the ſtronger ſort, ſurround the fone, and draw and ſhove 
which come viſiting in troops once in two or three-years, en- in concert: the like operation is renewed in the morning, to 
ter the houſes,” and are readily admitted into all their cheſts, | thruſt it back again. Mem. Liter. p. 211. | 
&c. 3, They exterminate rats, mice and other vermin. - But | An ant never goes into any other neſt but her own ; and if 
this account is contradifted by M. de Robaix, who, however, | ſhe ſhould venture to do it, ſhe would be turned out, and ſe- 
relates wonders of the military diſcipline, the marches, | - verely puniſhed ; if ſhe-proyed refractory, and returned again 
guards, ſentinels, fortifications, roads, flaves, priſoners, &c.| after this warning, the other ams would tear her to pieces. 
of theſe ants of viſitation b. [* Hiſt. Acad. Scien, 1701, p. 19. Even when purſued, they will never fly into another hole for 
b Jour, Liter, T. 6. p. 185. ir ſhelter, except in the laſt extremity ; and will even ſometimes 
Ants are in poſſeſſion of certain ſecrets for the preſervation of | rather ſuffer themſelves to be taken. They ſeem not to know 
their proviſions, preventing their corn either from ſprouting, | what hoſpitality is. Mem. of Liter. I. c. p. 213. ſeqgq. 
inha it by themſelves 


” 


or from rotting under ground, which they practiſe with great! Each kind of ant, Dr. King aſſures us, 

dexterity, and are not unworthy. the attention of the greateſt in their ſeveral banks, or hillocks: if a red an, ex. gr. be 
Philoſophers. The activity is no leſs remarkable, with which] put into a black ant's bank, war immediately ariſes, the black 
hey ranſack the ineighbourhood around; than the labour and ſeize their gueſts,” and never leave pinching him on the head 
they undergo to bring home che proviſion, they haye] with their forceps, or claws, till they habe killed him on the 
2 n A411 | 6) 334 5 6511 R. | 4 ſpot. Aſter which they drag his dead body out of the verge 
Dome ſuggeſt, that to prevent the ſprouting of the corn, the] of the bank. If a black amt be put into a red ums bank, he 
Da cut 'off all che buds before the) lay it up. 80 that the] ſeems ſtartled at the my of the thing, and preſently 

g or which has lain in their neſts will produce nothing, Ti | ſeeks for ſafety by flight. Phil. Tranſ. N®:'23. p. 425. feqq; 
d to make the experiment, and plainly diſcover, that there] It has been a vulgar error, that ants, bite ; they have not 

u no germ or principle of germination in their corn. Yet tho ſtrength enough in their jaws and teeth to penetrate the cuti- 
de bud were cut off, there remains another difficulty, for the cula. But the red fort have a ſting in the poſterior part of 
Po cap oe ground, would ſwell and rot, and thus become un- their bodies, which they thruſt out, and plunge into any thing 
for their nouriſhment. To prevent this, they have & pe- that offends them, by a Kind of vibratory motion, which ex- 
culiar expedient, by. which corn is kept as Ury in their neſts 
im our granaries. This is done by ſanning it A 


— 


preſſes an acrid, corroſive ſort of liquor, which paſſing thro' 
7 gr: N 0 a To canal of the ſting raiſes an-inflammation. ' The black ants 
hy ' bring it out of their magazines towards the middle of the] have no ſting. Bibl. Univ, T. It. p. 1566. 
day, 2 ſpread it in little heaps on à Kind of dry earth pro-] It is ſaid that there is a White ſort frequent 'i India, which 
1 r that purpoſe, about the mouth of their neſt. At] when they have taken poſſeſſian of a houſe, or u room, there 
2 they. carey it back again to the magazine. It is bſet- is no getting rid of , but by means of u black kind, 
JO #2995 92G their corn out, willeſs in a- day that | which bunt them out. They eat their way thre? every thing, 
2 & fair weather; in the pr ies of which, they will even gnaw iron, ſilver, &c.- unleſs-the ruſt they raiſe be 
. ſome cca * . has 8 effect * ſaliva, which 17 of a diflolving nature, 
want of che Vinds, -:particularly rl On 097 8 Drog. 
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quantity of their eggs are 
— white, and look 


opening them at a proper 
under cover of ſome light earth or other looſe matter, 
and when this is removgd and they are uncovered, the ants 
are very induſtrious, and cover them again as as poſſible. 
The ants themſelves ſeem to brood over this ſpawn, and in a 
little time every granule of it is hatched into a ſmall worm or 
maggot not larger than a mite. Theſe can ſcarce be perceived 
to move at firſt, but afterwards they begin to twiſt their bo- 
dies about.. They then grow yellowiſh and hairy, and in this 
ate arrive very nearly at the fize of the ants; each of theſe 
. Has a black ſpot on its head. When are arrived at this 
ſize, they get a film over them of a whitiſh colour, and in 
this caſe, wrapt up into an oval form, are called ant's 
eggs, tho very improperly. If theſe ſuppoſed eggs be opened, 
there will always be found in them, either the maggot as at 
firſt it went in, or nearer and nearer its change into the ant 
fate. In ſome, the lineaments of the ant may 5 
traced, tho the whole is tranſ the eyes, whi 


parent, except 


are two dark ſpecks. A little time after this, the ant is per- 


obtains its natural colour. If the egg be then 
found ready for the light and crawls about, and 
of its limbs and ſtrength for all its motions. 
'The care theſe creatures take of their offspring is amazing. 
When ever a hill is diſturbed, all the ants are found buſied in 
conſulting the , not of themſelves, but of the eggs or 
- theſe larger bodies the maggot or young ant; they 
| carry theſe down any way fo as to get them out of fight, and 
will do this over and over as often as they are diſturbed. 


and verrmicles together in 
the 


carefully ſe- 
by —— un- 


— 
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warm ſeaſon of every morning bring 
eggs, as they are E ſurface or nearly ſo; 


f 


| 
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theſe will be found juſt under the ſurface z and if 
ills be examined toward eight in the evening they will 
to have carried them all down; and if rainy weather 
ing on, .it will be neceſlary to dig a foot deep or more, 
find them, 
inſeRs are the 
idges in their wild ſtate, and the reaſon why people ſeldom 
well in the bringing up thoſe birds, is their not giving 
* proper ſupply of that ſort of food, as often as they re- 
it, Theſe birds in their wild tate run to the ant-hills 
as the day breaks in the morning, and feed heartily, 
not only | improper food, but at improper 
repaſt of ants at ſuch a time of day, when the 
faint with faſting, 
0 Phil. Tranſ. No. 23. N 
i y the microſcope, appears a ver) ti- 
Its head is large, and adorned with two very 
each having twelve joints. Its eyes are protu- 
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teeth, which exactly tally; open ſideways, 


andi are able to gape very far aſunder, and by this means the | 


14 


often ſeen graſping and Wy away bodies of three 
i its own bulk and weight. 2 naturally divided into 
breaſt, and the belly or tail, each of theſe 
to the other by a very ſlender ligament. 
three legs come forth, on each fide, and the tail is 

with a 
voked; but a 
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poiſonous liquor is then convey'd by it, into the 


Fonic, or ANT, in medicine, denotes a ſpecies of wart, 
| myr mecta 


ten in the forenoon to five in the afternoon or there- | 


great food of young pheaſants and | 


will not recover them, unleſs 


pearled ; its jaws are ſerrated or indented with | 


rom 
ing 3 but this the creature only uſes, | when pro- 
it makes, occaſioning much pain and ſwelling, , | 


FOR 
* The common yellow- ant. 5. The 


He obſerves, that there is in the body of ants a 
ing liquor, which they can throw out to ſome br Ja ae 


The red-ant. 
3 


red arts have a ſting like bees; others bite, 1 


inciſion with their laws, ejecting ſome of their corroding 


As to the cells, government, propagation, &c. 

refer to the book itſelf ; or to Phil Tranſ. No. Fre oy 

- where there is an abſtraQt of his book. We muſt not, 

| that Mr, Gould contradicts the vulgar notion of the fore he 
of ants, and their laying up proviſions for winter; in os 

he agrees with Swammerdam as, before mentioned. 


_ alſo . 

he name ant, formica, is alſo given to thoſe minute var 
intumecſences of the ſmalleſt blood-veſiel, obſerved — 
the anus, or the glans of the penis Cafe. in voc. formica, 
Some alſo give the appellation ant or formica to the miliary 

J. i f N N 
Fox Mica le, the ant - cater, in natural hiſt the 
given by authors to a very remarkable ſpecies of Hes. which 
is in its perfect ſtate, a winged creature, approaching to the 
nature of the libellæ; but in its prior ſtate of a creeping animal, 
has a wonderful art and addrefs in the catching its prey, 1: 
is in this ſtate, that it is known by the name of formica lt; 
as it chiefly feeds upon ants. FEY 
It is ſomewhat of paces of the ſpider in its way of taking 
its prey, its manner of ſpinning, and in the figure and ſoſt- 
neſs of its body ; and has in its general 1 
the appearance of the millepes, or wood - louſe; fo that ſome 
have miſtaken it at fiſt ſight for that animal, It is of a di 
iſh colour marked with ſome black ſpots, and theſe are 
many points, which when it is viewed with the microſcope, 
make it reſemble a hedge-hog or porcupine. Its body is com- 
of ſeveral rings, and has thence a wrinkled look. It has 
legs, four are joined to the breaft, and the other two to 2 
long part which may be taken for its neck ; its head is ſmall 
and flat, and it has two remarkable horns; theſe are about a 
ſixth of an inch long, and as thick as a hair, and are hard, 
hollow, and hooked at the end, like the claws of a cat; at 
the origin of each of theſe horns, it has a clear and bright 
black eye, which ſees very diſtinaly, and gives the creature 
3 ſight of the ſmalleſt object. Mem. Acad. 
ar. 1704. | 

Of all food the ant affords the propereſt to this animal; it is 
not able to hunt after prey, nor to deſtroy large inſects, it can 
only draw into its ſnares, ſuch as come by its habitation, and 
of theſe * ſew are ſuch as he can manage; all the winged 
tribe are able to eſcape by flight, and the beetle kinds, and 
others that have hard ſhells upon their bodies, are of no uſe 
to him, as his horns cannot pierce them. The ſmallneß of 
the ant, and its want of wings, make it the deſtined prey of 
n devourer. The manner in which he catches his prey 1 
t | ki | 
He uſually encamps under an old wall, that hc may be ſhd- 


If he intends the pit to be but ſmall, he thruſts down bs 
depth, hc 


The whole body is caſed over with a fort of armour, ſo bard | work running down backwards in a ſpi line all the 12 
_ -as ſcarce to. be penetrated by a Lancet, and is thick ſet with | and carefully throwing off the ſand from above him, till fe- 
- _. thining whitiſh briftles. The legs alſo are covered with hair,] | come to the place of bis reft, which is the point or fel | 
but they are ſhort, and of a darker. colour. Baker's Microf, | - | apex of the hollow cone, he has formed by his paſſage. 

de 8 e *; mp2 L; of his neck and the flatneſs of his head, gives 

4 ittle | pon a8 a and throwing d. ch 

. paſture lands, 3 as well by feeding on the fruit, as by making | fand wi is ſtrength in this part is ſo great 
uVp hills for their habitation... In the botter countries, as Italy, | be is able to throw off a quantity of it, to fix 
Spain, and the Weſt-Indies,. ants. are the great peſt of che This is a power he oftener exerts however, in on (He > 

fields. Trees may be . preſerved, from them by incompaſting | away the remains of the animals be bas fed upon, that ®% - 
tte ſtem for four fingers: breadth, with a roll of wool, new- |. may not become frightful to othet creatures of the ſame ſpe 
. dy pulled from the ſheep's belly 3 or by laying ſaw - duſt all round the ſeeing their fellow carcaſſes about it. „ the bot 
ba Dr of it. Some andint the tree with tar, which has | When he has finiſhed- his pit, he buries himſelf at * 
 . the ſame effect; but then the tar is prejudicial to the tree, . - tom of it in the ſand, leaving no part above g ſides o 
We haye an account of Engliſh. ants by Mr. Gould, in 12mo. | tips of his two horns, which be expands to the 'tW9 — | 
.- .Londaty- j. Js the pit. In this condition he lies and/ waits for * 
be fe ſdecies of this inſect, which have occurred to the au- never comes up after it. When an u or 4 bis ftep 

chor, are, 1. The hill-ant, or ö 2, The jet-am,., - creature Qhancen:thy:walk. over the edges of 8 
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FOR 


down 2 little of the ſand, which naturally running 
to the bottom of the pit, gives the enemy notice of his 
then toſſes up the fand which covers his head, to bu- 
and bring him down with its returning force to the 
bottom; and as one ſuch attempt cannot be ſufficient to pre- 
vent the ant s eſcape, he throws more and more ſand upon him, 
till he by degrees brings him down to the bottom. All the en- 
deayours of the am to eſcape when once it is within the 
yerge of the pit are in vain, for as it attempts to climb, the 
and runs away from under its feet, and it ſinks the lower for 
every attempt. This motion of the ſand alſo informs the ene- 
my where it is, and directs him to throw up more ſand in the 
right place, which it does till the poor am falls to the 
bottom between its horns, It then plunges their points deep 
into the ant s body; and having ſucked out all the. juices of the 
prey, it throws out the empty skin, as far from the hole 
2 it can. This done it mounts up the edges of its pit, and if 

have ſuffered any injury, repairs them with great care, 
aud immediately buries itſelf again in the center to wait for an 


throw 


The horns of this creature are its only organs for receiving 
nouriſhment z it never brings any animal that it has ſeized near 
to its head, but always holds it at the tip of the horns, they 
therefore plainly ſerve as ſyringes to draw into its ſtomach the 
juices of the bodies of the inſets it feeds on, neither is there 
any mouth or. trunk, or any other organ to be diſcovered a- 


bout its head, which could ſerve to the purpoſe of eating; the | 


head ſeeming only intended to throw away the fand in form- 
ing the "hg The horns of this animal being ſo neceſſary to its 
life, nature has provided for the reſtoring them in cafe of acci- 
dents, and if cut off they are found to grow again. 
The food this creatures procures by its pit, can be but little ; 
and as it has no power of catching its prey any other way, its 
motion being only backwards, and that flowly, and by ſmall 
ſpaces at a time, ſome people have believed this catching now 
and then an ant, by this means was rather for diverſion than 
hunger; but tho? the formica les will live a long time without 
food, and even paſs thro? all its changes when ſhut up in a box, 
yet it is always ready to eat if food is offered it; it always 
appears ſtarved and ſmall when kept thus, and if a fly be giv- 
en it in this hungry tate, it will ſo ſuck out all its juices 
that the ſhell remaining may be rubbed to powder between 
the fingers, while the body of the creature that has ſucked it, 
appears remarkably ſw and diſtended, fo that it is plain 
that the juices of the prey are conveyed into the body of the 
creature, tho? it is not eaſy to ſee by what means, the horns 
not appearing to have any perforation. | 

When the ca leo has lived a proper time in this. ſtate, it 
leaves its pit, and is only ſeen drawing lines and traces on the 
ſurſace of the ſand ; after this it buries itſelf under the furface, 
and there incloſes itſelf in a fine web to paſs its transformation 
into the wing d ſtate in. This caſe is made of a ſort of ſilk which 
the creature ſpins in the manner of the ſpider, and of a quantity 
of the grains of ſand cemented together by a glutinous humour 
which flows from its pores, This caſe however would be too 
harſh and coarſe for the body of the creature, and therefore it 
ſerves only for the outer covering to defend it from injuries; the 
creature ſpinning one of pure and incomparably fine ſilk, of a 
ng pear] colour within it, which covers its whole 


Yo | 
When the creature has lain ſome time in this caſe, it throws 


off its outer skin, with the eyes, the horns, and every other 
part neceſſary to its life before, and becomes an oblong nymph, 
in which a careful-eye may trace the form of the fly it is to 
become, There may be en thro its tranſparent covering, 
mY new horns, wings; and all the other parts of the 
animal in its perfect ſtate. This nymph makes its way about 
half out of the ſhell and remains in this condition, but with- 
out farther life or motion, till the perſect fly makes its way 
out at a ſlit in the back; in this ſtate it much reſembles the 
libellz or dragon-fli The male 


Par. 
When this inſe& forms its pit in 
and repaired with great eaſe, but where it 
ſubſtances among the ſand, the 

more embaraſſing. If for inſtance, when the creature has 
half formed its pit, and then comes to a ſtone of ſome mo- 
detate ſize, it does not deſert the work for this, but goes on, 
intending to remove that impediment at laſt, When the pit 
is finiſhed, the creature crawls backward up the fide of the 
place where the ſtone is, and getting its backſide under it 
takes great pains and time to get it on a true poiſe, and then 
begins to crawl backward with it up the edge, to the top of 


| ay. | 
view en 6 fs Bite miner 


meets with other 


_ the pit, to get it out of the w 
It is a very common thing to 


ring at a ftone four times as big as its own body; and as | 


it can only move backward, and the is hard to kerp, 


* 


becomes greatly the 


F O U 


| eſpecially up a ſlope of ſuch crumbly matter as ſand which 

moulders away from under its fect, and neceſſarily alters the 
polition of its body, the ſtone very frequently talls down 
when near the verge, and then it-is ſure to roll to the bot- 
tom; in this caſe, the creature attacks it again in the ſame 
way, and often is not diſcouraged by five or ſix miſcarriages of 
this kind, but after all, attempts again, and at length gets it 
over the verge of the place. When it has done this, it does 
not leave it there leſt it ſhould, roll in again, but js always 
at the pains of puſhing it farther on till it has remqved it to 
a neceſſary diſtance from the edge of the pit. 
The common fermica les moves only backward, but Mr. 
Rouet, has obſerved a ſpecies which moves forward in the com- 
mon way of other animals, and makes no pit of this kind to 
intrap its prey, but ſeizes other inſects by force. Philoſ. Tranf, 
N. 469. p. 466. | 

FORNA, in ichthyology, a name given by Hildegard, and o- 
thers, to the trout. 

FORNAG E, Fernagium, in our old writers, ſignifies the 
fee taken by a lord from his tenants, bound to bake in the 
lord's oven, or for a permiſſion to uſe their own; this was 
uſual in the Northern parts of England. Plac. Parl. 18 Ed. 1. 
The word comes from the French fcurnage, which ſignifies 
the ame. | 

FORRAGE (Cycl.) — Fon RAO R- guard, in military affairs, a 
detachment ſent out to ſecure the forragers. The forrage 
guard is poſted at all places, where the enemies parties may 
come to diſturb the forragers. This guard is likewiſe called 
the covering party, and marches generally the night before the 
ferraging, that they may be poſted in the morning before the 

ferragers come. The guard conſiſts both of horle and foot, 
and muſt ftay at their poſt till the forragers be all come off 


the ground, | 

FORSES, catadupæ, a term uſed in Weſtmoreland, for water- 

falls. Camb. Britan, | 

FORTAMENTE, in the Italian muſic, the ſame with forte. 

See FORTE, 

FORTE, in the Italian muſic, directs to play ſtrong and loud. 

FoxTsz ForTE, or F. E. ſignifies a degree louder or ſtronger 
than forte, Broſfſ. DiQ. Muſ. in voc. 

Piu FokTE, the ſame as * Id. Ibid. 

FORTIS agua, See the article Aqua fortis. 

FORTISSIMO, in the Italian mufic, is uſed to ſignify very . 
It is ſometimes denoted by F F F, or // and intimates that 
the performers are to play or ſing very loud or ſtrong, to 
expreſs ſome paſſion, &c. Braſſ. Dit. Muſ. voc. See Fore. 

FORTUNE-rellers — Pretenders to tell fortunes, and to any 
crafty ſcience for the diſcovery of ſtolen goods, are puniſh- 
able by impriſonment, pillory, and binding to the good be- 
haviour a, and ſhalt be deemed vagabonds b. [Stat. 9 Geo, 2. 
c. 5. Sect. 4. b Stat. 17 Geo. 2. c. 5. Sect. 2.] 

FORTY Shilling - land, is uſed in Scotland, for a certain 
portion of arable land. The forty Hpilling-land of old extent 
contains eight oxgang, or 104 acres. Tr. Pract, Geom. 
p. 89. See OxGanc. | 

FOSSIL (Cycl.) —Fox11s are defined to be native ſubſtances, found 

either buried in the earth, or lying on its ſurface, of a plain 
ſimple ſtructure, and ſhewing no ſigns of containing veſſels, 
or circulating juices. Hills Hiſtory of Foſlils, p. 1, 

Foffils are the ſeveral natural ſubſtances, of what is uſually 
called the mineral kingdom, as plants are of the vegetable, 
and living creatures of the animal. 

Fossil plant. See the article PLanT, 

Marine Foss Ls. See MARINE. | 

Fosse LR ur. See Ivory. | 

FOSSORES, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a ſpecies of 
ſmall worms hatched from the eggs of a fly, which feeds on 

the parenchymatous ſubſtance of the leaves of plants, burying 
themſelves between the two . membranes. Theſe animals in 


— 


o 


— 


ö are called by Reaumur, aſcarides; but as they greatly 
iffer in their ſize, and in their manner of eating and de- 
ſtroying leaves, the ſmall ones which eat but ſlowly, and 

gnaw their way in crooked-furrows, are called by him faſores 
þ i; and on the contrary, thoſe which eat away all that 


ies before them, and are of a ſomewhat larger fize, are call- 


ed - op magni, See ASCARIDES. 
land, in our old writers, is land given or allotted for 
the finding of food or victuals; as for monks in monaſte- 
* ries, &c. 5 
FOT HER or Fopper, is a weight of lead, containing eight 
pigs, and every pig one and twenty-ſtone and a half; ſo that 
it is about a tun or common cart-load, Among the plumbers 
in London, it is ninteen hundred and an halt; and at the 
mines it is two and twenty hundred and an half. Skene, 
The word is of Teutonic origin from 3 | 
FOUL, (Cycl.) -a fea term, importing the runnnig of one ſhip 
againft another. This happens ſometimes by the ungovern- 
able violence of the wind, and ſometimes by the careleſlneſs of 
the people on board; and ſometimes happens to ſhips of the 
ſame convoy; ſometimes to ſuch as meet accidentally ; and 
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occaſioned by runni are of the nature of 
— muſt . ; they are uſually 
fall upon the ſufferer, and half upon the veſſel 
hich did the injury: but in caſes where it is evidently the 
fault of the maſter of the veſſel, he alone is to bear the da- 


Savary, Dia. Comm, | 
FOULNESS in wounds, call unclean- 


hen what the ſurgeons 
neſs or foulneſs is 
in it, prey. nes 


ived in a wound, that is, when the fleſh 
black, putrid or livid, it muſt be well 
cleanſed before any attempts are made to heal it. Different 
methods of effeQing this, have been in uſe at different times 
among the ſurgeons : the antients uſed honey, but the moſt 
uſual practice now is, to apply a digeſtive ointment made of 
turpentine diſſolved in the olk of an egg, and afterwards 
mixed with of roſes ; but where this is not found ſtrong 
enough for the purpoſe, the Egyptian ointment 1s to be uſed, 
mixed either with ſpirit of wine, or with the common Acer. 
tive. To theſe digeſtive ointments, a ſmall quantity of aloes 
and myrrh may alſo very properly be added, and where more 
ſtrength is required in them a ſmall quantity of red precipi- 
tate is to be added. The uſe of lime water as a detergent is 
alſo very great, and yet more fo, if there be added to every 
pint of it twenty or thirty grains of ſublimate ; this makes 
what -is called the phagedenic water. Applications of this 
| kind, are to be continued till the wound is entirely clean, 
and then it is to be healed with the common digeſtives, dec. 
— Surg. p. 42. 1 

FOUMART, a name uſed in ſome parts of England for the 
weaſel, called alſo in ſome places, the fitchett; See Mus- 
TELA. | | | 

FOUNDAY, in metallurgy, a term uſed by the workers at 
of fix days, in which time; they contrive to make a deter- 
minate quantity of iron, ſo that 2 their work by 
theſe foundays or weeks. Rays Engliſh Words, p. 126. 

FOUNDER, (Cycl.) in glaſs-making, is a term appropriated 
to the green-glaſs-houſes, and is the perſon there, who in the 
ſatne office in the white-glaſs-making is called the conciator. | 
He weighs and proportions the ſeveral i ients for glaſs, 
and calcines them into fire, from which they are to be 
run into glaſs. Neri of Glaſs, p. 240. 

FOUR-corners, in the manege, or to work upon the four-corn- 
ers, is to divide in imagination the volt or round into four 
quarters; ſo that upon each of theſe rs, the horſe 

makes a round or two at trot or gallopz and when he has 

done ſo upon each quarter, he has made the four corners. 

FOURTH (Cycl.) — Some modern muficians have doubted 

whether the fourth ſhould be received among the number of 
concords, or nota, The antients expreſaly admitted it as 

ſuch; and Andreas Papius wrote a treatiſe againſt thoſe mo- 

- derns who reject ith, [= Merſen, Harm. I. 4. prop. 8. 

d Walls Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 182.] | 

Diminiſhed FOURTH, in muſic. See DiminisHeD h. 

FOWL (Cycl.) — The fea fowl; which come on thore in im- 
menſe numbers to rooſt, in the north iſlands of Scotland, 
ſet their watches and centinels at diſtant poſts, to give them 
notice of any d ; on the leaſt alarm from theſe, the 
whole body riſes, but without ſuch notice they are not to be 


alarmed by almoſt any thing. The people of the country | 


know this, and when they go out to take them, they employ 
all their art to take the centinels without noiſe ; this they 

ſometimes ſucceed in, and when they do, they often aſter- 

wards catch three hundred of the others, or more, in one night. 

Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 233. . 

The laying of theſe ſea birds is leſs certain as to time than 

might be imagined. They can occaſionally defer it; and as they 
_ uſually ay in a rainy ſeaſon, if the rain does not come on 

at the uſual time, will defer it ſome weeks; and if the 
April moon goes far in May, that alſo has been obſerved to 
\ hinder them from laying ten or twelve days longer than or- 
_ dinary. See Bix. tat tech i 

The belly of a living fow! being ript up, the creature 
is thus applied to a ou bit by a rattle-ſnake, to draw out 
- {ome of the poiſon, It 


We find an inſtance in the Philoſophical TranſaQions , where 


immediately ſwelled, grew 


a fowl thus applied to a hand bit b 
/ — 


. 


that moſt venomous ſnake, 
and ſtunk. [ Ne. 479. 


9. 144. * ; 15 
Water Fowt. The Ceiloneſe bave great plenty of water jar] 


1 
1 


wild on their iſland, and have a very remarkable way of catch- | 


ing them, which is this; the fowler enters a lake or other 
water which has a good bottom, and is not very deep, he 
puts an earthen pot upon his head, in which there are bored 
holes, thro' which he can ſee ; he keeps himſelf ſo bent down 
in the water, that only the pot is above the ſurſace ; in this 
manner he enters the place where the wild fozv/ are in cluſters, 
and they think it is only ſome floating block. He then takes 
- + ſome one by the legs and gently draws it under water, and 
. wrings its neck till he has killed it; then putting it into his 
bag which is faſtened about. his middle, he takes hold of an- 
other in the ſame manner, and ſo on, till he has got as many 
« as he can carry off, and chen de goes bark in the- ſame mgn- 


1 


in many counties of England, for the ſpace | 


ſeems to have ſome effect this way. | 


| 


| 


| 


FOXGLOVE, Digitalis, in botany. See Drc1ra 


FoxGLove, in medicine, is eſteemed deterſive and 


FOYNA, in zoology, a name given 


FRACHES, in the 


net ih which he came,” not diſturbing the reſt of 
never miſs their companions, but onl 
down for their diverſion, when the 
In places where this has been practiſed ſo long 
that the birds are ſhy,” the fowler uſes a gun; but this he 

in the following manner, He makes a ſcreen of about * 
foot high, and three foot wide, which he carries in one}, * 
ſtrait between himſelf and his game, and in the other * 
his gun. The birds are not alarmed at what appears on] 
buſh ; for this ſcreen is always covered with branches of As 
freſh cut down, and full of leaves, fo that the ſpoteiman 
hind advances as near 2s be pleaſes; and * 


then putti 
thro” ſome crevice of the ſcreen he fires. Ware 
Ls, : 


the birds 

ſuppoſe that they * 
ler pulls them under. 

or ſo careleßty 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of this flower 


gardens, to which they are a very great ornament. — 
are to be fown in ch in a freſh foil, that is nc. 


too ſtiff, and when the plants come up. t 
tranſplanted into beds at Fi inches —— 
may remain till the Michaelmas following, obſerving to bow 
them clear from weeds ; they are then to be tranſplanted into 
large borders, and in the May following they will produce 
their flowers. Theſe will continue a month or more in their 
beauty, and the ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt, which if let alone 
will ſow themſelves, and ſufficiently ſtock a garden; but ſome 
of the ſpecies, as the iron coloured one, if the ſtalks be cut 
down as ſoon as it has flowered, will ſhoot again from the 
root and continue; theſe may be afterwards propagated b 
parting the roots. Aillar's Gard. Did. 4 
laxative, 


but ſeldom preſcribed inwardly. It is alfo a noted vulnerary 

the ungentum digitale, taking its name from it. Vid. Lon. 

ry and James, in voc. Digitalis. 

many to the martin or 
common with us. 


martes, an animal of the weaſel 
See the article Max TES. | 
is. trade, are the flat iron pans into 
which the glaſs v already formed are put, when in the 
tower over the working furnace, and by means of which, 

are drawn out thro” the leers, that they may be taken 
gradually from the fire, and cool by degrees, Neri of Glas, 


p. 244. 
FRACTURES ob RG may be diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 


claſſes or ſpecies. * Firſt every fracture is either ſimple, that is, 
when no other parts belide the bone are injured ; or compound, 
that is, when you have at the ſame time a wound, a diſlocati- 
on, hæmorr inflammation, fever, caries or contuſion - 


of the bone; or where the bone is fractured in ſeveral places 


at the ſame time. Other differences ariſe with regard to 
the ſituation of 3 and from its poſition: ſome are 
tranſverſe, others oblique; in which caſe it frequently hap- 
pens, that the points of the bones wound or puſh themſelves 
thro' the neighbouring parts. Violent contuſions alſo may be 
claſſed under the head of fractures; for in theſe the bones are 
frequently broken into ſplinters, by the falling of any heavy 
body upon the part, or other ſuch accidents. When the fi- 
tuation of the bone is not altered by a fracture, or the broken 
parts ftart very little from their proper ſituation, they ar 
much eaſier replaced than when they are entirely ſeparated 
from one another, and a great ſpace intervenes between them. 
Tranſverſe fractures admit of an eaſier cure than oblique 016. 


When two bones of the ſame limb are fractured, the cure x 


men. Facturcs of the bones to which the 


— 


orders or caries of the bones, as ſuch ſometimes happen, 


piece of the 
never likely to unite, unleſs it be a very 


| 


ſeparated. + Frafures in the neighbour 
"conſequence to the animal œconomy, are always 


veſſels, or when the bone is broken into ſeveral frag 
the are generall 
' ftule, which will admit of 


uſually much more difficult, than when only one is. When the 
bone is broken into ſeveral pieces, the patient ſeldom eſcaps 
a gangrene; at leaſt the cure in theſe caſes requires a longer 
ime, and the limb ſeldom recovers its true ſhape. will be 


time 

When the broken bones are inſtantly reduced, the cure 

much ſooner than when they have been ſome time 
Codd of parts of 1 


with great danger; ſuch are fractures of the cranium from 


the vicinity of the brain; of the vertebræ, from the 
ſpinalis ; and of the ribs, or ſternum, or the ofla ii du, 
bis, from the ſituation of the viſcera of the thorax and 
larger arteries 
connected, are alſo very dangerous; more particularly, wi 


one ſplinter or point of the bone vellicates or 2 


inflammations, 
| no remedy, till the 
the bone is removed, Fradtures proceeding from in 


rations, 0 
1 of 
ternal di 

are Cu” 
red with much 0008 difficulty, than _ ariſing from exten 
injuries ; nay this indeed, is frequently an incur 
iS tbe intend cauſe be firſt removed. This is uſually * 
ſcorbutic habit of body, or a venereal taint. Wben * || 
is driven away by a piſtol or 2 are 
taken off, for the two ends of the Nhat b 
ſmall piece . 
thus taken away, ſor in that cafe the bone will bee 
join, but then ſhe limb always becomes — 7 a 
than it was When blogd inſinuates rare 
TA} | 


the limb muſt 


zuto the internal part of the bone, by corrupting there 
9 a Gina ventoſa, or uſe incurable fiſtulæ, 
42 and a ſphacelus, which always require amputation of the 
umb, and frequently deſtroy the patient. I he ſame accidents 
will happen in fractures of any kind, when the extravaſated 
blood mixes with the marrow and corrodes it. Heiſter's 
— Rd been known of the frafure of the patella in 

| hly ſound, where the part itſelf has received 
no hurt, The cauſe of this is aſcribed to the action of the 
muſcles only. And many inſtances might be given of frac- 
tures in the neck of the os femoris, in the middle of the hu- 
merus, tibia and perone, by the power of the muſcles only, 
or ſuch power at leaſt as ſhewed they have as great a ſhare in 
ſeveral fractures aſcribed to outward cauſes, as they are fre- 
quently known to have in the fradturr of the tendo Achillis. 
We have an obſervation of a fracturr of the os humerus, by 

* the power of the muſcles only, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
ations, No. 475. Sect. 15. 

FRACTURE of the thigh; See Tnicn, : 

FRACTURED, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething broken. 
See FRACTURE, 

Extenſion of FRACTURED limbs. See EXTENSION. 

FRANA, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers, as a name 
for the ſockets of the teeth. 

FRAGA, ftrawberries, The antient Greeks uſed the word 
comari indifferently for the ſtrawberries produced on the com- 
mon creeping plant, and for thoſe which are the fruit of the 
arbutus or ſtrawberry tree; they alſo evidently called the tree, 


and the plant which produced them both, by the ſame name. | 


For Theophraſtus ſpeaks of the wood - of the comarus, and 
Theocritus tells us, of the oxen eating the comarus, and the 
goats lying all day in it. The Latin writers have copied 
this from the Greeks; and they alſo call indiſcriminately the 
fruit of the arbutus, and that of the common ftrawber 

plant, by the name fraga. All the Roman authors have call- 
ed the common garden ſtrawberries fraga; and Juvenal in 


his ninth ſatire, where he is deſcribing the antient ruſtics | 


gathering their food from the wild trees of the wood, calls the 

fruit of the arbutus, fraga; and Varro in the deſcription of 
the manner of life of the ſame people, has in the very man- 
ner of this poet, coupled acorns, and the fruit of the arbu- 
tus, | 

' Pliny has run into an error, in ſuppoſing, that the common- 
cinquefoil was the plant which produced the ſtrawberries in 
their native wild ſtate; whereas, it is a peculiar plant that 

produces them in the woods, and this not a cinquefoil or five 
leaved, but a three leaved one. Errors ſeldom fail to be pro- 
pagated, and accordingly we find Marcellus Empiricus to the 
beſt of his pains, continuing the error of Pliny to poſterity ; 
he tells his reader, to gather the leaves of the common cinque- 
foil, on which the ſtrawberries grow, and ſteep them in ſea- 
water for the preparing ſome medicines. 


FRAGARIA, frawberry, in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe. | 
the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged 


in a circular form. The piſtil ariſes from the cup of the flow- 


er, and finally becomes a roundiſh or oval fruit, to the pla- 


The flower -is of 


centa of which, which is in ſome ſpecies ſoft and fleſhy, in 
others hard and dry, there adhere a great number of ſeeds. 
To this it may be added, that the leaves always ſtand three on 


a ſtalk. - 


The ſpecies of awberry enumerated by Mr. Tournefort p 
. 2. The firawkerry 


are theſe: . The common ſtrawberry. 
with variegated | leaves. 3. The white fruited ffrawberry. 
4. The firawberry, with fruit of the ſize of a plumb. 5. 


The rough leaved ffrawberry. 6. The ffrawberry, which 


produces fruit twice in the year. 


7. The little yellow flow- 


ered ſtratoberry. 8. The firawhberry with double white flow- 


ers, and a ſmall round and very ſweet fruit. 


9. The hairy 


Strawberry, with red ſweet ſcented fruit. 10. The ſcarlet 


Virginian frawberry. 
12. The wild barren 


11. The green flowered ſhrubby fraw- 
13. The double 


| flowered wild barren flrawberry. 14. he barren ſtrawberry 


with double botryoide flowers. 
| leaved wild barren ftrawberry. 


15. The hoary and ſilky 
16. The hoary barren ffraw- 


17. The large upright alpine barren frawberry. 18. 


The uarrow leaved and alpine barren 


flrawberry. 


19. The 


great alpine Arawberry with ſilky ſharp pointed leaves, and roſe 
coloured flowers. 20. The great alpine /rawberry with filky 


obtuſe leaves, and roſe coloured flowers. 


21. The leſſer alpine 


firawberry, with obtuſe ſilvery leaves, and roſe coloured flow- 


m Inſt, p. 295. See STRAWBERRY. | X 


A, in botany, the name given by Micheli to a 


F + 22. See FRANKENIA, 
RANCOLINO, in zoology, 


us of | 
plants,” fince called by Linnaeus Frankenia.” Aicbel, Nov. 


the name geen by the Italians, 


and from them by others to the attagen of Aldrovand, a bird 
et the gallinaceous kind, in fize and ſhape much reſembling 


the pheaſant. 


is ornamented with à v 


% 


— 


It is © very beautifully variegated bird, Its 
very elegant creſt of feathers' of a 
yellowiſh hue, variegated with black and white ſpots. Its eye- 


gula, a 


FRASSETUM. 


gardens with us, and 


FRAXINUS, the %, in botany, the name of a 
| talous kind, and its ſtamina have uſually double heads. 


. \maller and narrower leaves. 


yt 


lids are ſmooth, and of a fine ſcatlet, it has a fort of beatd df 
fine ſlender feathers hanging down from its chin; its neck is 
long and lender, and is of a greyiſh colour, variegated with 
black and white ſpots; the breaſt is of the ſame colours, but 
has alſb ſome ſtreaks of a ruſty brown among them. Its bel- 
44 tail are of a lead colour, as are alſo its | 

t is called fruncolino by the Italians; becauſe it is forbidden t6 the 
common people to deſtroy it. It extremely reſembles our 
red-game or lagopus. It is eſteemed a very delivyte fowl and 
ſells at a large price, It is common in the mountains of Italy, 
Germany, and many other countries. Authors ſeem to diſ- 
agree a little in their deſcriptions of it, ſome figuring it with- 
out its creſt. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 128. 


FRANGULA, in botany, the naine of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the toſace- 
dus kind, being compoſed of a number of leaves arranged in a 
circular form between the ſegtnents of a one leaved cup. From 
the bottom of this cup there ariſes a piſtil, which finally be- 
comes a round ſoft fruit, a berry uſually containing two flat- 
ted and roundiſh ſeeds. 

The ſpecies of frangula enumerated by Mr. Tournefott, are 
theſe. 1.The OTTER called the black alder, or berry- 
beating alder. 2, The frangula, with larger and rougher 
leaves. 3. The roundiſh leaved dwarf rock or mountain =” 
4+ The dwarf rock or mountain frangula, with ob- 
long _ called the long leaved berry-beating alder. Tourn, 

nft. p. 612. 


FRANKENTIA, in _—_ the name given by Linnæus to a 
y 


genus of plants, called by Micheli, Franca. The characters 
are theſe; The perianthium is permanent and is compoſed of 
one leaf of an oblong tubular form, divided into five ſegments 
at the edge. The flower conſiſts of five petals, the ungues 
of which are narrow and of the length of the cup, and the 
tops roundiſh and expanded. The ſtamina are ten filaments 
longer than the tube, the apices are ſimple. The germen of 
the piſtil is roundiſh, the ſtyle is capillary, and of the length 
of the ſtamina; the ſtigma is divided into three parts; the 
fruit is an oval capſule covered with the cup, and forttied of 
three valves, but containing only ohe cell, in which are a 
reat number of ſmall ſeeds of an oval figure, Linnei Gen. 
lant Micheli, Nov. Gen. 22. 
in our old wiiters, is taken for a wood, ot 
woody ground, where aſh grows. I Inſt. 4. 
The word is a corruption of the Latin fraxinetum, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame. 


FRATERCULA, in zoology, a name by which Geſner and 


Aldrovand have called the anas ar#ica clufii, See the article 
Dvcx. 


FRATRES gaudentes, a deſignation given to the. knights bf the 


order of the virgin Maty, inſtituted about the year 1261, 
Hef. Lex. in voc. 


FRAXINELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the polype- 
talous anomalous kind, uſually conſiſting of five petals, F. rom 
the cup of the flower, there ariſe a vaſt number of crooked 
ſtamina ſurrounding a piſtil, which afterwards becomes a 
fruit compoſed of ſeveral capſules of an elaſtic nature, and 
ſplitting when ripe into two parts, and bending into the ſhape 
of a rams 1 theſe capſules uſually contain many turbi 
nated ſeeds, rn. Inſt. p. 440. | 

The ſpecies of fraxinella enumerated by Mr. Toutnefott are 
theſe: 1. The common fraxinella. 2. The large purple 
many flowered fraxinella. © 3. The leſſer purple fraximella, 

he fraxinella, with ſnow white flowers, | ; 

The fraxinella or white dittany of authors, is Cultivated in 
grows wild in France and Italy. It ge- 
nerally grows about two foot high. The leaves much reſemble 
thoſe of the common aſh-tree, whence it has its name ; the 
flowers are produced in lon; ſpikes, atid are of a whitiſh red, 
mixed with purple. The fruit is compoſed of five capſules, 
in which are contained black ſhining oval ſeeds, pointed at 
the ends. Pomet's Hiſt, 


of Druggs, p. 45. 
This root ſhould be choſen pluthp and fall, white within and 


without, little burdened with ſmall 18 and clean. It is 


alexipharmic, diuretic and uterine is faid to deſtroy 
worms. T's Hiſt. Mat. Med. p. 588. 

us of trees; 
the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the 


he 
piſtil finally becomes a fruit of the figure of a tongue, — | 
re. 


and membranaceous, and containing a ſeed of the 
There is alſo a ſpecies of ah, which has a petaloide flower; 
but as this flower. is always barren, Mr, Tournefort did not 


Judge it proper to ſeparate it from the reſt, Tourn, Inſt. 


38-7 5 OT | 17 
The ſpecies of the 4%, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, are 
"theſe. 1. Tbe common tall Th 2. The lower 1 — 
The round leaved a/b. 4. The 
ee eee 

het or of ab when not in flower or fruit are known 
leaves being of the pinnated kind, and the ſmall ones 

growing on pairs on the ribs, Tourn, loft. p. 577, — | 
| | | | FREE 
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FREE (C REE, aboard a ſhip, The ſeamen ſay the pump 
frees 7 when it throws 4 more water — leaks ud 


Fx ee-bord, Franchordus, Fe dene in Gme places, more 


FREE ,,. The qualities of the ſev 


+ for 


© beautiful to the eye, and is of a greyiſh colour, and conſidera- 


The free-flene of Derbyſhire, on the other hand, is ſo brittle 
NEN and ſo coarſe and in 


A 0 
che (Gel) — A degree of cold ſufficient for this may 
de in 


| lution of other ſal armoniac in water. while the ſalt is diſſol- 
| bs Erought to the fame ſtate of cold with the ſolution ; and 
much colder than the firſt. And this may be made the liquor | 
for another quantity of ſal armoniac and of water to be placed 
in, which bong afterwards mixed, and the ſame proceſs re- 
| 5 in any climate or ſeaſon. 
No 
gealing liquors into ice by an artificial froſt even in the warm- 
_ falts moſt efficacious of all on this occaſion, or, in other 
Words, what falt is capable of producing the greateſt degree of 
nom that is uſed on the occaſion, The common proceſſes 


as fo nice a ſubjet 


* 


* 
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* exatnined the various degrees of cold by a nice thermometer, 
placed in the liquor to be frozen, ſhewed very | 


” 2 # : | ba 
RE — 
F : F 1 


ber; but, on the contrary, when, it cannot throw out the wa- 
ter as faſt as it leaks in, they ſay the pump cannot free ber: 
alſo bailing or lading out water out of a boat, is called freemg 
the boat. | 


or leſs, beyond, or without the fence: it is ſaid to contain two 
foot and a half, Mon. Angl. Tom. . 241. 535 
kinds of free-/ione in 
common uſe in the ſeveral-parts of Europe are very different. 
They all agree in this general property indeed, that they are 
ſofter while in the quarry, than when they have been ſome 


time expoſed to the air : but even this general property differs 


reatly in degree. They have a fort of grey free-flone in uſe 
25 Paris, of which Morgan ſeem yet my met with any 
quarries in though probably enough there are 
ſuch, which has this property in ſo eminent a degree, that the 
expence of working it is in a great meaſure ſaved, ; 
This ſtone lies every-where on the ſouth fide of the river 
Seine, and is of a coarſe. and large grit. It is fo ſoft when 
newly taken out of the ſtrata, that they cut it very conveni- 
ently with a fort of broad axe, and faſhion as many ſtones 
building in this manner in an hour, as an equal number of 
our people do in a day or two. Though this ſtone is as ſoft 
as dry clay when firſt taken up, it is found to harden ſo conſi- 
derably in the air, that it becomes more than equal to our or- 


free-frone. Oi ON. bios 
Our Ma ſtone of the fineſt kind, which is white, and of 
a cloſe grit, is very. fit for hewing or carving ; but it will nei- 
ther reſiſt water nor fire, which is a very 1 — circumſtance 
in ſo denſe a ſtone; while the free: ſtane of Kent, which is les 


bly cloſe, tho of a larger grain, the air and water very 
well Wet 


its texture that it lets water through ; yet it bears the ex- 
tremely well, and is fit for ovens, hearths, &c, Phil. Tranſ. 


| climates, and at all ſeaſons of the year, by 
this means. Let a gray. of — powder'd ſal armoniac be 
ſeparately included in one glaſs, and a 5 
mon water in another. Let both theſe glaſſes be placed in a ſo- 


both the confined ſalt and the water will by this means 


being then mixed together, they will form a ſecond ſolution 


may be brought to a degree proper for freez- 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 78. 1 


thing is more commonly known than the method of con- 


eſt ſeaſon ; but it does not ſeem to be yet known what are the 


artificial cold, or in what manner it 


may be beft uſed, and 
what pr 


ion it ought to bear with the powder d ice or 
are known, but few have enquired ſo curioully into the whole 
ſeems to deſerve, 8 r 

Mr. Reaumur at length took the whole into conſideration, and 


which being d be fro: 
early the * of cold by the deſcent of the ſpirit. 
Salt petre uſuall 


y paſſes for a ſalt that may be very ſerviceable | 


in theſe artificial congelations 3 but the experiments of this 


ſectly refined {alt petre employed in the operation ſunk the 
ſpirit in the thermometer but three degrees and a half below 
JJ 1th de hae tn RT - 1, % 
Of the ie petre he uſed, the unrefined makes the pe 
© conſiderably lower; hs Ou of mY is, that t 
ſalt petre contains à large quantity of common, or ſea ſalt; 
and this bing e to Me Graber degree of cold than the 
alt it is mixed with, exerts itſelf with it, and carries it to a 
| greater degree of coldneſs: whereas in the refining fl 
this fea falt is thrown out, and conſequently the nitre becom- 
ig purer, 2 on its own. prini | 
degree of cold, ſuch as is its appropriated one. 
To parts of coinmon. ſalt being mixed, with three parts of 


meter i 88. 
d in the ſevereſt cold 


ity and exactneſa, 


what was the degree of cold, oc by each in a given 


— 


quantity of com- 


22 — gentleman drove, that this is an erroneous opinion. The moſt 


t fink 
rough |. 


Ciple, and cauſes a leſs ; 


. bing any degree of cold in a particular ſeaſon, 


_ The1ſeveral liquid ſubſtances which create a cold, in the 
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F R E 


ſal armoniac, though generally eſteemed fo ve 


one on theſe occaſions, ſunk the thermometer only to thir. 


Ty powerful 3 


teen degrees. Pot aſhes ſunk it juſt as low as well re 


fine 
petre. Thus by trials of the ſeveral ſalts, the proper det. 


of cold producible from each is eaſily n tegree 


5 and tables 
n the deſcri- 
much better way of expreſſing it, to ſay it A 
prefling it, y it was 

produced b dach or fn a fl than to name * 
3 
For the common u the table, the ice required is not ex. 
pected to be very hard, or ſuch as is produced by long — 
nuance of violent cold: it is rather deſired to be like ſnow. 


may be made of the numbers. After Which, 


Salt petre, which is no very powerful freezer, is therefore 


more fit for the purpoſe than a more potent ſalt. It is 
required that the congelations ſhould' be very ſudden]y nad x 
but its retaining its form as long as may be when made, js 1 
thing of great importance to the dealer in theſe things; nor i; 
the price of the ſalts, which are to be uſed for this purpoſe, 4 
matter of indifference, | 
If it be-defired to have ices very hard and firm, and very ſud- 
denly prepared, then ſea ſalt is of all others moſt to be choſen 
for the operation, The ices thus made will be very hard, but 
they will keep only a very little time without running. Pot 
aſhes afford an ice of about the hardneſs that is uſually requi- 


| red. This forms indeed very ſlowly, but then it will preſerve 


itſelf a long time. And there is another ſubſtance which per- 
forms the buſineſs very nearly in the ſame manner with the 
pot aſhes, and that on the ſame principle: this is a very cheap 
and ſimple one, being no other than common wood aſhes j 
but for this purpoſe the wood, which is burnt, ought to be 
The ftrong acid ſpirits of the neutral ſalts act much more 
powerfully in theſe congelations than the falts themſelves, or 
indeed than any ſimple ſalt can do. Thus fpirit of nitre mix- 


ed with twice its quantity of powder'd ice, immediately finks 


the ſpirit in the thermometer to nineteen degrees; that is, it 
produced a cold of four degrees greater than that obtained by 
means of ſea ſalt, the moſt powerful of all the ſalts in ma- 
king artificial cold. A much greater degree of cold may be 
given to this mixture by piling it round with more ice mixed 
with ſea ſalt. This gives a redoubled cold, and on the trial 


the thermometer was found to ſink to twenty-four degrees; 


that is, a degree of cold was thus artificially produced, which 
was to the greateſt known natural cold, that of the ſevere win- 
ter in 1709, as twelve to ſeven, or thereabouts. If this 


whole matter be coyered with a freſh mixture of ſpirit of 
aitre and ice, a yet greater degree of cold is produced, and fo 


on 3 the cold being by this method of freſh additions to be in- 
creaſed almoſt without bounds : but every addition, it is ob- 
ſerved, gives a ſmaller increaſe than the former. 
It is "ay remarkable in the acid ſpirits, that though ſea falt is 
ſo greatly more powerful than nitre in ſubſtance in creating 
cold, yet the ſpirit of nitre is greatly ſtronger than that of ſea 
ſalt; and another not leſs wonderful phænomenon is that af 
ſpirit of wine, a liquor which is little other than a liquid fire, 
has as powerful an effect in congelations, or very nearly fo, a 
the ſpirit of nitre itſelf. What but experiment could have 
brought people to.imagine, that theſe two ſo very different li- 

ora could have this property as it were in common. 

he mixture of any other matter with powder'd ice does not 
create a new cold by any other means than that of melting 
the ice it is mixed with. The moment of that melting “ 
therefore the points of time in which the cold is ſtrongeſt of 
all, as after that the warmth of the external air cannot but 
be continually taking- off from, the new engender'd cold. It 
ply ny Bn that the quicker this melting is perfor” 
ed, the harder the ice muſt be, or the greater the degree 
cold. It were much to be wiſhed therefore, that the melt- 


ing could be inſtantaneous, as in that caſe the particles of ict 


would all act at one and the ſame time on * 
congealed: and in order to this, it is neceſſary that every FF.” 
ticle of ice ſhould have a particle of ſalt ready w ad ure 0; 
This requires that the ice and the ſalt ſhould be both pode 


to a certain fineneſs. Hence may be deduced a rule, which 


though not quite preciſe, yet may be ſufficiently ſo for the de- 


termining the proper proportion of the {alt to be mixed Wl 4 
any determinate quantity of ice. We well know . 
I | periment, how large a quantity of water is neceſſary to 
t petre, | 


certain quantity of ſalt of any-kind;' and repeated . 
might bring the knowledge of the other ſolution to near = 
great a certainty. It would be well to try the whole careful 
with ſea ſalt z and when the ions. of this were £9 


| it it would be no difficult matter from theſe. to deduce the 

powder'd ice in very hot weather, the ſpirit in the thermo- | 
iately deſcended fifteen. 7 Which is balf a 

degree lower than it would have deſcende 0 

del the year 1709. Mr. Reaumur after this experimented the 

flults all round, and tried with great r 8 


ities ; ; difference 
quantities of other ſalts, according to their known 
in regard to the quantities of water neceſſary to diſſolve them. 


| 1 K h 
manner as the dry ſalts on being mixed with ice, 7e = 
more ſpeedy in their action than the ſalts; becauſe t EY ith 


- . mediately and much more intimately come into conte 


© " doſe., Among the neutral ſalts, none produced a 8 


the, particles of dhe ice, tan the lle can. Of this u, 
are ſpirit of pray ſpixit of wine, Sec. 0 produce © ov 


| 
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6f cold, it is always neceſſary 


that the ice and 
whatever it be, ſhould both = — 
intimately uniti ſorm one clear fluid; 'tis ence that 
14 — 2 with oil, Which tho' it melts the 
ice, yet cannot mix itſelf into a homogene liquor with it, 
. muſt always remain floating on the ſurface of the water, 


d by the melting of the ice. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
E 7. 
Ia the fr 
ts 


1 


the 
and 
no new 


zexing of wines and the like liquors, the aqueous 
freeze firſt, and are by this means ſeparated from the 


tru 
in t 
any time: 
—_— alt, and two parts ſnow or beaten. ice, the conſe- 
quence will be, that the 'aqueous part of the wine ſoon turns 
to ice, and the rich-thick remainder of the true vinous parts, 
may be poured off by inclination. Natural cold, however, 
in freezing Wines, performs this experiment much better. 
this means, Wines, - vinegars and malt liquors, may be all 
reduced to a fourth part of their quantity for exportation, 
without any conſiderable loſs of their eſſential parts, little 
more then the mere water freezing, and the eſſential part of 
the wine remaining thus admirably cured, and capable of 
keeping ſeveral years. _- 
It is eaſy to ſee, that a great uſe may be made of this in the 
wine trade, as large quantities of the pooreft wines might thus 
be converted into rich ones, and the quinteſſence of the richer 
wines might be procured for the amending the poor ones ; 
and vaſt advantages might be reaped from this in wine coun- 
Wines and vinegars concentrated by freezing, tho' they keep 
unaltered. for ſeveral years, yet are liable to ſome accidents in 
s of time. ; 
Thus wines on being concentrated ſeem to acquire a more au- 
ſtere taſte than they had originally; and this is not wonder- 
ful, as the condenſation brings the faline and rough matter in- 
to a third or a fourth part of the compaſs that it originally 
lay in; fo that this is properly no addition or increafe of the 
rough taſte, but probably on the contrary, ſome mitigation of 
it in regard to the cloſeneſs to which this rough matter is 
brought, which of itſelf ought rather to multiply the effect 
in a greater proportion. A 20 
The change may be conceived owing to this, that all wines 
are obſerved to grow mild and ſoft by lying long, which effect 
is greatly promoted in them by a ſucceſſive ſeparation of their 
uttar, and a gentle evaporation of ſome part of their water 
occaſioning that neceſſity which is frequently found in the 
ſummer months of filling up the casks; but in our concen- 
trated wine, tho' the ſame tartar be ſucceſſively ſeparated, yet 
there is found no concurrent {low evaporation, for the con- 
centrated wine grows ſoft and mellow in a well ſtopped glaſs, 
where no diminution of the quantity is perceived; the effect 
in this caſe proceeds principally from a cloſer and more inti- 
mate combination of the ſpirituous, with the grofler and more 
terreſtial part. Stahl, de Concentrat. = | 
Belide this, there ſeems another remarkable chan 


wine trade. The experiment may be made by art, at 
take a quart of common red port, put it into a 


to the concentrated wine, not only in the taſte, but more 
abundantly in the ſmell. For if an auſtere and rough wine, 
and of the uſual ſmell of ſuch wines, be put up in bot- 
tles, its taſte after two or three years not only becomes more 
mellow and ſmooth, but its ſmell at this time, perfectiy re- 


ſembles that of ſack or canary. This is a high degree of me- 
lioration, and will give a poor auſtere German wine, for ſuch 
were thoſe on which Stahl made the experiments, the flavour 


of ſo rich a wine as canary, and that ſo perfectly, that very 
good judges may not find out the difference by their ſmell, 
tho” the taſte is abundantly different. Whatever advantage 
the dealer in wines may foreſee from the ſucceſs of theſe ex- 


periments, there is this farther inducement to his bringing | 


them into practice in the large way, that every thing will 
anſwer better, and not worſe, than the experiments in the 
ſmaller quantities, All theſe experiments have'been made with 
little portions, which are very well known not to keep ſo well 
as larger; and it is evident both from reaſon and experience, 
that great bulks of liquor are much leſs ſubject to changes and 


alterations from the external effects of air and heat, which 


are the two great incentives to fermentative motions ; and 
that if ſuch ſmall parcels ſuffered no change for the worſe, 


much leſs need it be apprehended, that larger would, 
Shaw's Chem, Eſſay. — be e 


FazzzixG rains. Our own annals give us 


many accounts of 
damage done to our trees by rains freezing as they fall, and 
conſequently forming cakes of ice about all the bra 
which, by degrees increaſe to a weight that the branch is un- 
able to ſupport. In the year 2672, there fell ſuch a rain as 
this at Briſtol; and over all the 
the orchards expoſed to the north- eaſt, were deſtroyed 
and had it continued longer, and been attended with gu 
2 22 — * have ftood beſore it. A piece 
| in tr juſt three quarters of a pound weight 
Sure.” Vol. 1 e e 


1 it, 


1 
nt 


1 2 


vinous; an obſervation which may be made of great uſe, | 


wine flask, and bury it in a mixture of one part | 


pe incident 


nches, | FRINGILLA, in the Linntean 


country. thereabouts. Moſt of 
of | 


FRI 


weighed, with its coat of ice upon it occaſioned by this tain . 
the ice weighed ſixteen, pounds, beſide what was melted off 
by the perſons hands who brought it. The ſtalks of graſs 

were ſurrounded with coats of ice, ſome of which were five 
inches round by meaſure. All the time that the orchards and 
hedges were thus breaking under the loads of the ice, the 
waters were all free, and not ſo much as a puddle frozen over. . 
The roads were rendered impaſſable by the parts of trees every 
where fallen acroſs them, and the noiſe of the igy boughs 
rattling againſt one another, as ſhook by the wind; was very 
terrible, Where this rain fell upon the ſnow, it immediately 
became ice as on the trees, | 
It is remarkable, that men who were out on the road, com- 
plained of the moſt exceſſive colds, and were in agonies on 
coming into a warm room; though all the while in ſome 
places, there only fell a kind of fleet, which was wet under 
the feet, and gave no appearance of froſt upon the ground. 

This ſort of temper in the air preceeded alſo the freezing rains, 
in the very places where they happened. Tho' this ſevere 
weather happened in December, as ſoon as it was over, which 

was in a few days, there was a ſudden change, into not only a 
mild, but a hot ſeaſon. People complained of exceſſive ſweat- 
ing, both by night and day, and the trees and hedge-buſhes 
put forth their buds for leaves and bloſſoms, as if it had been 
April ; ſome of the apple-trees flowered before Chriſtmas, and 
had the young fruit betore New-years day. Dr. Beal in Phil. 
Tranſ. No go. 

FREGAROL A, in zoology, a name given by many, to a ſmall 
river fiſh, well known in England by the name of the mi- 
now. Willughbys Hiſt. piſc. p. 268. See the article PHox1- 
N us. 

FREGGIA, in zoology, the name of a long anguilliform fiſh 
of the tænia kind, more commonly called cavagiro. Mil- 
lughby's Hiſt. piſc. p. 117, See the article CAvaG1Ro. 

FREISER, a name uſed by ſome for the ftrawberry plant. 


— 


Ger. Emac. Ind. 4. 
FRENCH bole. See the article Bolus. 
FRENCH graſs, a name given by our farmers to a plant raiſed 
for the food of cattle, and more properly called faint ſoin. It 
had its name French graſs, from its coming originally to us 
. from France, and from its uſe in ſerving both freth and dried 
for the food of cattle ; the common clover is called graſs alſo 
by the farmers, tho? neither this nor the other, are properly 
graſſes. Some of our farmers alſo call it everlaſting graſs, 
from its long continuance, a ſtrong crop often yielding a 
plentiful annual produce for forty years without any renewing. 
See the article Said Hin. | 


FRESH (Cycl.) — FresH the hawſe, on board a ſhip. See 
Hawse, Cycl. | 
FREsH-water fhell-fjſh, See FLUviATILes cochlee, | 
FRETTS, in mineralogy, a term uſed by our miners to expreſs 
the worn fide of the banks of the rivers in mine countries, 
where they ſearch for the ſhoad ſtones, or grewts, waſhed down 
from the hills in order from them to trace out the running of 
the ſhoad up to the mine. Philoſ. Tranſat. NY 69. See 


_ $HoAD. 8 88 | ; 
or freight, in geography, See the article 


FRETUM, Ar aight, 

_ STRAIGHT, Cycl. B42 
. There are three kinds of /rezzhts: 1. Such as join one ocean 
to another. Of this kind are the /freights of Magellan and 
Le Maire. 2. Thoſe which join the ocean to a gulph. The 

_ fireights of Gibraltar and Babelmandel are of this kind, the 
Mediterranean and Red ſea being only large gulphs. 3. 'Thoſe 
which join one gulph to another; as the to ght of Caffa, 


| which joins the Palus Mzotis to the Euxine or Black fea. 


The paſlage of frejghts is commonly dangerous, on account 
af the rapidity and oppoſite motion of currents. 
FRICIUM, in pharmacy, a name given to ſuch medicines as are 
intended to be ru into the ſeveral parts of the body. The 
antients had three kinds of fricia, the dry, the ſoft, and the 
liquid, the firſt was uſed in the way of ſumigation, the ſecond 
was bound on the part with cloths, and the laſt was uſed by 
way of embrocation. Fork ed 3 | | 
FRIESLAND horſe. See CHEvAL de friſe, os . 
FRIGAT; in fea affairs, a ſhip of war, uſually of two decks, 
light built, and deſigned for ſwift failing, hen it hath but 
one deck, and conſequently is of a ſize, they call 


her a light Ke | | 
FRIGHT.  *Phis paſſion has been known not only to cauſe, but 
gout and ſciati- 


to cure diſeaſes, - Mr. Boyle mentions agues, gc 
ca, cured by this means. See Works abr. p. 82, &c. 
It is a commonly known cure for the hiccough, to put the pa- | 


tient in a ſudden fight. © | | 
ſyſtem of „ the name 
ol a large genus of birds of the general order of the paſſeren. 
The diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are theſe: the tongue 
is whole and even; the beak is of a conic ſhape, and one man- 
dible receives 2 2 the 5 its baſis. Of this 
genus are rrow, linnet, greenfinch, and the like. Lin- 
| "nei Syſtema Nature, p. 48. Wi AO At ee e 
| FRINGILLAGO, in zoology, 8 by which ſome” bave 


* \ 


4 * 


. 


called the whole genus of the titmouſesz but others have re- 
trained it only to one ſpecies of them, which is the common 
larger- kind. called by us the ox-eye. - This is much larger 
than any of the other titmouſes, weighing near an ounce, | 
whereas they ſeldom exceed three drama. Its head and the 
upper part of its throat are black, and from the angle of the 
mouth there runs a broad white, ſtreak. Its back, ſhoulders 
and neck are of à /greeniſh yellow ; its breaſt, belly and 
_ thighs yellow, but the farther part of the toward the tail, 
is white. | The tail is moderately long, variegated with 


blue, black and grey. Ne Ornithol. p. 174. 


FrinGILLAGO Americana cerulea, in zoology, a name 
by Mr. Ray to the American titmouſe, otherwiſe known 


by its Bra ſilian name guiracenoia. 
FERINGILLARIUS accipiter, in zoology 


% 


- 


is covered with a 


of hawk, of the ſhort-winged kind, called by ſome 


ſas, and in iſh the ſparrow hawk. It is nearly of the 
— n- Its beak. is ſhort and crooked, | 


-fize of the common. pigeo x | 
blue at the end, and blackiſh at the point; near the head it 
iſh yellow membrane. Its tongue is 


thick und black, and is a little bifid. Its head is of a brown- 


- White feathers. - The neck, back and. wings 


in colour, but over the eyes and behind, - variegated with 
are all of the 


fame brown, but ſome few of the wing ſeathers which are 
near the back, are ſpotted with white; its breaſt and belly 


are variegated with brown and white; its chin and thighs are 
white ; its wings are ſo ſhort, that when folded they do not 


'' reach more than to the middle of the tail; its legs are long, 
lender and yellow. It lays five eggs, which are white, but 


have at their larger end a circle of red ſpots. It is a very | 


bold and lively bird, and will not, as many other ſpecies do, 


ent beetles, worms, &c. but feeds only on birds. Ray's Orni- 
thol. p. 51. 5 3 | | 
FRISONE, in zoblogy, a name by which many call the coc- 


-cothrauſtes or groſs beak, called aſto in Engliſh, the hawfinch. | 


Ray's Ornithol. p. 178. See CoccoTHRAUSTES. 


FRIST, a term among merchants for felling goods upon cre- 


FRIT, in glaſs making, 


dit. v 
the calcined matter to be run into glaſs. 


To make this for cryſtal glaſs, take of the fineſt tarſo, pow- 


dered fine and ſiſted, two hundred pound, of the falt of pol- 
vorine an hundred and thirty pound, mix them well together, 


put them into the r, or calcining furnace, which 


_ muſt be thoroughly heated firſt, otherwiſe the operation will 
be very difficult ; a moderate fire is to be kept up for an hour, 


and the matter continually ſtirred together with a rake, and 
then the fire muſt be made very violent, and kept up for five 


bours. Aſter this, take it out and cover it from duſt, it will 


be white as ſnow. It muſt be kept in this ſtate, three or four 


months, and is then ready to make the fineſt cryſtal glaſs. | 
.':Nerf's Art of glaſs, p. 8, | 
FRITH. See 
FRITILLARIA, in botany, 
the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the liliace- 
ous kind, and is bell faſhioned and pendulous. It is compoſed 


E 


RYTH, ; | ny. 
the name. of a genus of plants, 


of ſix leaves, and has in the middle a piſtil, which finally be- 


comes a fruit divided into three cells, and containing man 


flat ſeeds, lying in double rows on one another. To this A 


is to be added, that the root is compoſed of two bulbs, the one 
of which lies by the fide of the other, theſe are uſually of a 


globular form, and the ſtalk ariſes from between them. 


The ſpecies of fritillary, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


+ theſe. 1. The early purple variegated fritillary. 2. The great 


purple Italian fritillary. 3. The great yellow Italian ae. 
1 yellow 


_ +: branched | fritiffary, called the leſſer Perſian lilly. 
White many flowered fritulary. 


_ _  fratillary, with very large double flowers. 17. The. white | 


4. The purple branched fritillary. © 5. The greeni 
many flowered fritillary. 6. The umbelliſerous fritillary 


7 
The great f rutliary, 


with dusky purple flowers. 8. The 
9. The 
| 10. The bright w flow- 
ered fritillary. 11. The late double fritillary, with greeniſh 
| yellow flowers. 12. The tall Spaniſh fr irillary, with pale 
red flowers. 13. The black flowered, fratillary, - 14. The 

Habella fritillary, with greeniſh red flowers. 15. The 

lary, with a dusky purple ſulcated angular flower. 16. The 


. variegated tefſellated.,fritilary. 18. The early white fritiliary. 


439+ The late fritillary, with blackiſn purple flowers. 20 


carefully propagated from ſerds. They. are by me propagat- | 


The late fri Mary, with yellowiſh green flowers. 21. The 
yellow „ritillary, with red ſpots. 22. The narrow leaved yel- 
— variegated. fritillary, with large flowers. 23. The nar- 


- 
4 


ſmalleſt many leaved fritillary. Tourn. Inſt. p. 377 
- Beſides the many diſtinct ſpecies of this beautiful plant; there 
artz vaſt varieties in the colours of the flower, in the plants 


ed by. roots, but the method by ſeeds is greatly preferable, as 


it produces much the greater number of roots, as well as the 


7 better flowers, - , 


The feeds for this ſhould be ſaved.from the fineſt -Gowers,..and 


„ the name of | 


ing the roots of the plants is to be ſtrewed, after 


fri | 


row leaved yellow: variegated fritillary, with ſmall flowers. | 


FROG, in 
Generation of Fr 06s, This was very nicely inquired into, by the 


FRO 


wich holes at the bottom; kept open by tile-ſhreds to 


the moiſture. The ſeeds muſt be ſown' pretty 5 * 
covered with a quarter of an inch of earth: this is to b. gd 
in the beginning of Auguſt. The pans or boxes are — 
be ſet in a place where they may have the morning's ſun © 
T. red pros 2, mt 
be wa wa pt clear of 
= Dict. 15 Ek | ba 
oward the latter end of September the boxes 
moved into a warmer fituation, and placed — * 
hedge or under a fouth wall, and they are here to min gf 
the middle of March, by which time the plants wilt he col 
up an inch high. They are tiow to be removed into a ſhady f. 
tuation, and are to remain there the whole ſummer. Alon 
the beginning of Auguſt, a bed of freſh earth is to be 
prepared, on which the earth of the pans and boxes contain. 


their leaves 


are all dead: this is to be covered half an inch 
fine freſh earth evenly fifted on, and in this ſtate they are to 
remain till they flower, which is generally the third year from 
the owing.  Wheh they are in flower, the fineſt kinds ſhould 
be marked with ſticks, and their roots planted out into ſepa- 
rate beds. Millar's Gard. Dict. | 

As ſoon as the leaves are decayed they ſhould be 
weeded, and thin offsets taken up and tranſplanted. 

See RANA. 


carefully 


ſagacious Lewenhoek. He found by repeated obſervations, that 
the male in copulation only ſits upon the female, not being 
joined to her, nor having any apparent penis. At the time 
that the female frog drops her ſpawn, the male alſo throws out 
his ſemen, which is to be placed under the eggs, as the ſemen 
of fiſhes'that want the penis is caft under the eggs or ſpawn of 
their females, that the animalcules in it, may impregnate the 
eggs. The animalcule in the male ſeed, has its way to make 
into a certain point of the egg of the female, elſe that egg is 
unfruitful; and this is the reaſon why the animalcules in the 
male ſemen are ſo prodigiouſly more numerous, than the eggs 
in the female, becauſe vaſt multitudes of them muſt neceſſari- 
ly be loſt. The teſticles and vaſa deferentia' of frogs, are ve- 
ry evident to any one uſed to anatomical inquiries on open- 
ing the creature; and theſe contain vaſt numbers of very vi- 
gorous animalcules at the time when the creature is to pro- 
duce its young, which is in April, but at other times, they 
are not ſo; numerous or lively. * | 
This creature bears the experiments of the air pump, better 
than moſt other animals, It will breathe ſome time after the 
extraction of the air, but at length the viſible motion of the 
throat will ceaſe, and the body ſwell a little. After three 
hours lying in this condition, when no farther fign of life ap- 
pears, if the animal be placed in the open air, a few hours 
will recover it to its former life and vigour. The fame ani. 
mal put into a receiver exhauſted of the air, but nearly filled 
with water, will live many hours under-the water, and ſeem 
to reſpire, but in five or fix hours it will die. The larger and 
_ luſtier frogs live longer than- the young ones in the receiver. 
Phil. Tranſ. N*. 62. ; 
FaoG6 microſcopically examined. — The frog affords the curious in 
microſcopic obſervations, a very beautiful view of the circu- 
lation of the blood ; but the method of examining it to advan- 
tage was never hit upon, till the contrivance of the late inęe- 
nious Dr. Stuart for that purpoſe. This he did by the folar 
microſcope: in the following manner. The looking glab, 
tube, and convex lens are the'ſame in this, as in the common 
ſolar microſcope, but inſtead of the little pocket microſcope of 
Wilſon, he uſed the belly part of the common large reflet- 
ing one, fixed horizontally on a pedeſtal, juſt at an 
height with the tube. This ſtands on a little ſhelf made to 
ſupport it; and to its ſnout, which lies on a level with the tube, 
- the magnifiers are- ſcrewed; the object being extended and 
ſaſtend with ſtrings and pins on a frame contrived for that 
purpoſe, is applied between the tube and the magnifier, where- 
by the ſun's rays reflected from the looking glaſs, thro he 


from near the anus to the throat, and then givingit _ 
and fticking 2 * 
hook into each corner of the skin, it was eaſily aue 


iful view imaginable of the veins und arteries of the * 


ſereen was removed farther back, and the A 
| xpanſr 
vi 

nd tht 


es n N 
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5 ſome light freſh: carth in flat ſhallow pans, or boxes | . 
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muſe 
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thick with - 


To view a frog with this put ok Der. ge of the belly ist0 be 
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there 1s 
The blood is ſeert paſſing through numberleſs veſſels at one and 


_ contrary 


ing through them appear 


| particulars may poſſibly account for the intermiſſions, ſtarts 


F 


FRONDES, among botaniſts, 
FRONT haff files, | 
FRONTATED, in botany, a term uſed to expreſs the leaf of 


Tit 
N 


TH 


15 


FRONT IS Os. 
FROST (Cycl.)= In very cold countries meat may be preſerved 


eating. See Captain Middleton's Obſervations made in Hud- 


ſolid ice in three or ſour hours. 
winter, and all the fiſh therein periſh. - 5 
does not reach ſo deep, and the fiſh are 
| lying ever fo deep; ſo that the water uſed is 


FrosT, in 


a, till by 


in length of time, 


ee 


beſore the microſcope in the ſame 
skin was, the ſtructure of theſe muſcles is 
being all made up of bundles of tranſpa- 
ſtrings all lying parallel to one another, and are 
2 common membrane. 
brings or fibres appeared alſo thro* their whole length 
of roundiſh- veſicles, and reſembled ruſhes divided lon- 
but there is no certainty of any circulation being 


S 


; 
= 
a 


iently examined, a part of 2 

t being pulled out and extended with the meſentery, 
2 . the fineſt of all views of the circulation of the 
Words are not able to deſcribe this wonderful ſcene. 


the ſame inſtant, in ſome one way, and in others directly the 
Several of the veſſels are thus magnified to more 
diameter, and the globules of the blood roll- 
near as large as -cornsz while 
in many of the minuteſt veſſels only ſingle globules were able 
to find their paſſage, and that too by changing their ſhape in- 
to an oblong ſpheroide. The pulſation and acceleration of 
the blood in the arteries is thus alſo vefy beautifully ſeen. As 
the animal under examination grows languid and near expi- 
ring, the blood in the arteries will often ſtop on a ſudden, and 
ſeem as if it were coagulating; and will then run back for 
ſome time; after which it will 

with a great deal of rapidity. + A due conſideration of theſe 


than an inch in 


and irregularities in the pulſe of perſons 


near death. Baker's 
Microſcope, p. 136. | 2 


RoG 5%, in ichth an Engliſh name for the rana piſca- 
2 yology, an En 


trix or lophius. See Rawna Piſcatrix. 
LEAr. 


in the military art. See Fits Leaders. 


a flower, which grows broader and broader, and uſually ter- 
minates in a right line. It is uſed in oppoſition to cuſpidated 
or ſpear - pointed, the common term for the petals of flowers 
which end in a point. Miller's Gard. Dit. See Lear. 
See Os frontis. 


by the ret for fix or ſeven months, and prove tolerable good 


ſon's Bay, in the Phil. Tranſ. No 465. Set. 2. 

In that climate the fro ſeems never out of the ground, it ha- 
ving been found hard frozen in the two ſummer months. 
Brandy and ſpirits of wine, ſet out in the open air, freeze to 
Lakes and ſtanding waters, 
not above ten or twelve feet deep, are frozen to the ground in 


But in rivers, where the current of the tide is ſtrong, the ice 
; preſerved. 
Springs have never yet been found free from freezing, though 


i melted ſnow and 
ice. Id. ibid. See FARRZITF o. | 

gardening, husbandry, c. — Our old authors have 
given many idle admonitions about preſerving the fruit · trees 
from the injuries of fro/ts, ſome of which are religiouſly be- 
lieved and practiſed by ſome to this day. One is the placing 
a veſſel of water on ſome part of the tree, that the 7, may 
ſeize upon that, and ſo let the tree Others uſe a per- 
nicious method inſtead of this idle one, which is the digging a 
trench about the roots of their trees, and keeping it ſupplied 
with water during the whole ſeaſon of 
This has hurt many good trees. 
The great power of froft on vegetables is a thing ſufficiently 
known ; but. the differences between the frofts of a ſevere 
winter, and thoſe which happen in the ſpring mornings, in 
their effects on plants and trees, were never perfectly explain- 


of the Paris Academy. KE A4 „ nnen 

The accurate knowledge of vegetables, which is ſo material a 
part of agriculture, as to deſerve the attention of all who wiſh 
well to their country, is however a thing only to be arrived at 
and by a great number of experiments, 
as no one man's life can give him nities of 


been found to ſucceed very differentiy, and to give very diffe- 
retit ideas in another place, a 2 co il 


more than was' before ſi 

done by them. The corn that was ſown, and moſt other 
ſeeds in the ground, periſhed entirely. The hazels and fil - 
bert trees periſhed almoſt without exception 3 and many of the 
Wore hardy fruit-trees-periſhed to the ground, but out 
_ *©rwards new+branches from the root or. ſtock, while ſome 
of the larger trees, Which were very vigorous 8 


Meſſ. Du Hamel and De Buffon, in the Memoirs 


again recover its natural courſe | 


* 


the ſpring frofts. | 
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the inner circle of white wood | 


the perfect wood of the tree. 


28 
234 concluded 

ie kingdom-was the effect of the ſeverity of this * 
part of 
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FRO 


ſeemed to haye ſuffered very little; though in feality they had 


ſuſtained many irreparable injuries, which did not then appear. 
The frofts of ſevere winters are thus able to injure all the ve- 
getable world. Thoſe of the fpring however are much leſs 
terrible. Theſe ſometimes injure the young ſeedling plants; 
but they never are able to affect the ſolid parts of trees, or 
hurt their trunks or larger branches, tho' they too often de- 
ſtroy their buds, and take off the embryo fruits of the grow- 
ing year; and are not much leſs detrimental to the foreſt than 
to the fruit trees, as they ſtop the growth of tholg buds which 
would grow into branches. | 

The fro/ts of ſevere winters are greatly more terrible than 
thoſe of the ſpring, as they bring on a privation of all the 
products of the tenderer part of the vegetable world; but 
then they are not frequent, ſuch winters happening but once 


perhaps in an age, and the foffs of the ſpring are in reality 


greater injuries to us than theſe, as they do us great injuries, 


though not ſo terrible as the others, and theſe are every year 


repeated, 
In regard to trees the great difference is this, that the r of 
ſevere winters affect even their wood, their trunks and large 


branches; whereas thoſę of the ſpring are only of power to 


hurt the buds. Theſe two ſeaſons of frofts act in very diffe- 
rent circumſtances, and thoſe ſituations and expoſures where 
the vegetables have ſuffered moſt in the winter's reis, are often 
found to be leaſt affected by thoſe of the ſpring. This is a 


truth that can. only be found out by frequent obſervations, 


which however are not to be regarded as mere matter of ſpe- 


culation, but may have their uſe in the teaching us to guard 
againſt the. miſchieſs they warn us of. The winter 7 hap- 
pening at a time when moſt of the trees in our s and gar- 
dens have neither leaves, flowers, nor fruits upon them, and 
have their buds ſo hard as to be proof againſt flight injuries of 
weather, eſpecially if the preceding ſummer has not been too 


wet; in this ſtate, if there are no unlucky circumſtances 
attending, the 


generality of trees bear moderate winters ve 
well; but hard frofts, which happen late in the winter, cauſe 


very great injuries even to thoſe trees which they do not utter- 


ly deſtroy. Theſe are, 1. Long cracks following the directi- 


on of the fibres. 2. Parcels of dead wood incloſed round with 


wood yet in a living ſtate, And, 3. That diſtemperature 
which the foreſters call the double blea, which is a perfect 


circle of blea, or ſoft white wood, which, when the tree is 
| afterwards felled, is found covered by a circle of hard and ſo- 
lid wood. The blea is in its natural ſtate an outer- circle of 


white and imperfe& wood ſurrounding the hard and more per- 
fect wood of the tree, and ſurrounded by the bark, and is eaſi- 
ly diſtinguiſhed in moſt ſpecies from the hard wood or heart of 
the tree by its different colour and want of hardneſs. 


- The ſound or perfect wood in trees, in their natural ſtate, is all of 


one colour and hardneſs from its circumference to its center ; 
but in theſe injured trees the blea ſurrounds the heart, and 
more of the heart ſurrounds the blea, which appears again in 
an outer circle round that, and covered by the bark. This is 
the ſtate of a tree before and after being injured by ; and 
in this ſtate are trees found on the felling in different degrees, 
according to the different ſoils and ſituations in which they 
ſtand. In ſtrong foils, and in the covert of foreſts, where the 
trees are well rooted, and well ſhelter'd and defended, this 
diſtemperature is found leſs frequent, and in leſs degree, than 
in thoſe trees which ſtand expoſed, and are rooted in a laxer 
earth. The ſole inſpection of - theſe circles of falſe blea, as 
very properly be called, 
and experiment abun- 


ma 
ſhews them to be very poor and 
opinion, Beams cut of the 


dantly proves the truth of the 


_ fame ſize out of the true blea and this falſe blea, by the 


weights required to break them, ſhewed the difference very 


plainly ; the natural blea bearing twice the weight, or being 


of double the ſtrength of this in its unnatural ſtate; Though 
the blea at beſt is of no great ſtrength, compared with that of 


The ſpecific gravity of the true blea is alſo much greater than 
that of this falſe kind; but the outer circle of ſound wood 
ſurrounding this falſe. blen is found to be of equal weight and 
hardneſs with the heart or central wood; ſo that whatever 


perſect wood is found in the tree, appears to be all of the 


fame quality. Notwithſtanding that, there is this great dif- 
ference between the two bleas, the inner being ever lighter 
and weaker, even it have been formed twenty or 
thirty years before, as may be known by the annual 

which appear on the outſide of it. 


The number of obſervations which Mr. Reaumur made "of 


this blea in trees of different parts of France, all ſhewed him 


the falſe blea under the ſame number of annual circles of the 


after-growth of the tree; and theſe being counted, provedjuſt - 
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bit left it to become more weak and defeRive for a ſucceflion 
of years; during which the ſeveral annual circles of ſuperve- 
ning blea all became ſound and perfe& wood in their natural 


courſe. | 

It ö in, that the blea muſt be that part of the | - 
; ads. paring} wo moſt, becauſe it is the outer wood of all, 
and itſelf makes a covering 
this, that it is of itſelf of a much leſs compact texture, and | 


for the inner part: and add to 


contains more juices for the to act upon. It was obſerved 
in France the year after this froſt, that the young trees 
had ſuffered much leſs by irthan the old ones. But it it is not 
improbable; that the reaſon of this might be, that the ſap- 
ls bring very tender and flexile in theſe, and hard and ri- 

id in the old trees, the fame force which only dilated them 
the young ones, might burſt them to pieces in the old ones. 

It was ſuppoſed by ſome, that the blea of all the old trees was 
abſolutely killed in this ſevere winter. But that ſeems not to 
have been the caſe. Experiments made it appear, that it ſtill 


maintained a courſe of ſap for the ſervice of the remaining part | 


of the tree, though it had ſuffered ſuch a rupture in its ve 
- as not to be convertible, according to the due courſe of na- 


ture, into ſolid wood; and, in fine, that it got an incurable | 


diſeaſe, though not abſolute death. 
In the accurate examinations made after the 
falſe blea was not found in the fame ſtate in 


1709, the 
the trees that 


- were examined, but appeared to have ſuffered by the froft in | 


very different degrees. Some trees afforded much thicker on 
ons ſide than on the other, which is a ſtate wholly unnatural 


to it; and others had it ſo thin all round, as plainly to prove 


that the whole blea had. not ſuffered, but that the inner part of 
it had eſcaped, and had abſolutely been ſince turned into 
wood according to the due courſe of nature, while only the 
outer parts had ſuffered the diſtemperature, and remained, 
though much damaged, yet not at all changed into wood. 
The falſe bleas of the ſeveral trees were not at all alike in co- 
lour, nor had ſuffered the diſtemperature in an equal degree; 
and in thoſe which had ſuffered it in ever ſo great a degree, on 


_ digging down towards their roots, that part of the blea which | 


was under d was found to have eſcaped unhurt, and to 
have been regularly converted into hard wood; the co- 
ver of earth having proved an abſolute defence againſt the 


The injuries done by fevere fyfr to old trees are therefore ve- 


ry great, and it is not one or two particular ſpecies that are 
fab 


to them; but it is hard to name any one that is exempt 
from them: Timber may always be diſcovered to have this 


deſect by the eye, when viewed in the whole tree; and where | 


there is ſeen a bed of falſe blea in it, its ſtrength is according- 


ly to be accounted the leſs, in proportion to the thickneſs and | 


unſoundneſs of this blea. | 

Another defect occaſioned in trees by the ſevere fes of that 

year, and probably in a greater or leſſer degree by thoſe of 

many others, is, that the blea, and with it the bark, has in 
part periſhed, and the reſt has remained either wholly unhurt, 


or, at the worſt, in a much better condition than that. "This | 


is diſcovered when a number of years afterwards the trees are 
felled: for timber. In ſawing theſe horizontally through the 
body, there is found a piece of dead blea covered with a dry 
and decayed bark, which-is buried as it were in the wood of 
the tree, being covered by ſeveral circles of living wood. 


This decayed matter generally occupies about a fourth part of | 


the circumference of the body of the tree, and is ſometimes 


much browner, and ſometimes much whiter than the reſt of 
- the wood; and it-is a general obſervation, that theſe decayed | 
parts are uſually found on that fide of the tree which has faced | 


the ſouth. The great number of trees that were examined 
"after felling in the different 


were found to be the ſame number with the years that. had paſ- 


fed fince the year 1709 ; and conſequently all muſt have been 
| terrible r of that winter. A part of the 
bark and blea of the trees having periſhed by the 5e, and the 
reſt remaining alive, that part had — grown over 

other parts of the 
tree. The reaſon of its being uſually found to the ſouth 
- ſeems to be, that the frozen juices being then thawed every | 
day by the fun, ſuffered the violence of a new freezing _ 


the effect of 


and covered by the ſucceeding-increaſe of 


night. This deſect was ſeldom found to run the whole lengt 


the trunk, but uſually left part quite free, and ſeemingly 


| ſound. ; | 


: 4h Finally, another accident attending trees from very ſevere 
are ſometimes ſplit by them N 


dhe direction of their fibres, and this often with a very 
It is not uncommon in 
"have been thin ſplit, and which hav 

that occaſioned it, are found to have a 


| . that all theſe cracks in timber are the 
33 it is very eaſy to conceive, that it 

ral for ret to effect it, as it is well known. — 

liquors take up more toom, then 

ſtate. It is not certain however, that 


ever the coldeſt of all others, as is 


parts of France, were found to] 
have this dead blea and bark all covered under an equal num- |. 
© bet of annual circles of found wood, which being counted 


large foreſts to meet with trees that 
outlived the winter 
| rib marking the 
ddr where the crack was, and forming a fort of cicatrix or 
_' + fear over e und. This eicatrix or rib is however only ſu- |. 
__  qgerficidly and) where-ever- it is the-erack is ſtill re- 


and were fo contrived, that their four faces directiy pon 
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can in this manner conſolidate and ſorm a co 
wound, the fibres of the ſolid wood when once 
parated never cloſe again. It is the general 


vering for 3 
broken or C 
Opinion of the 


wn that all f 
did While in Ky ay 
| the cracks in timber 


are from this cauſe, many of them may ha caſioned 
merely by a-redundance of fap n rd | ren 

On examining the trees felled in France in the year 17 36 
great numbers of them were found to be thus c * 


racked, and 


that not in any particular as is the caſe i 

temperatures occaſioned by fes, —— thr di: 

The but in all expoſitions, and in trees 
were found to bemoſt frequent, however, i 

had grown On moiſt ſoils, — in the n. that 

ſitions. This ſeems to have happened from the frofts 4 * 


which are uſually to the 
growing in all foils, 


acted more violently at north and weſt; and beca ng 
ture of the fibres of wood is much more lax and = —— 
trees which ſtand on marſhy ground than in ot 


their ſap being more plentiful and watery, the effects of — 


freſt will be the greater, as the quantity of juices ſor it to ad 


upon is greater, and as the fibres are capable of le 
tance. That the watery nature of the juices of — 4 
what expoſes them to theſe injuries from 779,5, appears y 


- probable from hence, that the pine and fir, and ther tr 


whoſe juices are of a reſinous nature, are not found 
ſubjeQ to theſe 1 We well know that oils and — 


juices are not fo ſubject to congeal by frofts as water, and 
when they do, they contract, not- increaſe in their bk” 


the congelation; and therefore the injuries from froſt whi 
depend on the ſwelling of the ſap from freez 


means affect theſe. | | Pig ant” boo 
In the trees which have been ſplit , there is al 
found in the crack under the cicatrix + — 
wood or of ſap; and the appearance is no way different from 
— wr ——— — — a decay of the woody fibres by 
mere redu or perature of the fa 
— are never covered with any cicatrix. 1 .. N 
t is poſſible that the t in ſevere winters do 
other damages to trees beſide theſe ; but theſe > wy — 
ly known to be wholl owing to it. Nor are the 579 of the 
ſpring ſeaſon, tho! leſs violent, to be ſuppoſed to do us any le 
injury; for they attack vegetables, at a time they can leG 


dear them, and what they want in violence, they have in 


frequency. 
The opinions of authors about the expoſitions of trees to the 
different quarters, have been very different, and moſt of them 
grounded on no rational foundation. Many are of opinion 
that the effects of fot are moſt violently felt on thoſe trees 
which are expoſed to the north; and others think, the ſouth 
or the weſt the moſt ſtrongly affected by them. There is no 
doubt, but the north — is ſubject to the greateſt cold. 
It is denied the benefit of the ſun, whoſe heat alone can at- 
temperate the rigour of ſevere e; and beſide this, it is 
expoſed to the north, north-eaſt and north-weſt winds, which ace 
ved abundantly, not on- 
ly by our own ſenſations, but by the thermometer ; and the 
earth on the north ſide of a hedge is often found perſecllj fro- 
zen, while that on the ſouth is ſoft enough to bear working. 
The ſnow ſound on the north ſide of mountains, when there 
is none elſewhere, is another proof; and from the whole, it 
is certain, that the north expoſure is of all others the coldeſt, 
and the fro/? there the ſtrongeſt. It does not however follow 
from this, that the injury muſt be always greateſt on the trees 
expoſed to the north in 2 z on the contrary, there abt 
abundant proofs among the preceeding obſervations, that it 5 
on the ſouth ſide that trees are generally more injured by 
freft ; and it is plain from repeated experiments, that there are 
particular accidents, under which a more moderate frof m 
do more injury to vegetables, than the moſt ſevere one which 
happens to them under more favourable circumſtances. 
It is plain from the preceeding accounts of the injuries tier 
received by —_—_— 1709, that the greateſt of all were 
owing to falſe thaws, ſucceeded by repeated nc 
freſts. But the fre of the ſpring ſeaſon furniſh abundant) 
more numerous examples of this truth; and ſome experimen® 
made by Mr. de Buffon, at large in his own words, prove , 
conteſtably, that it is not the ſevereſt cold or moſt fed. f 
that is the greateſt injury to vegetables. 00 
This gentleman cauſed- ſeven or eight acres of copp'& led 
which ſtood in an open plain, and in a dry foil, fur "arſe 
every way with cultivated land, to be cut down in the 
winter, in the year 17 34. He ordered ſeveral ſquat* 


cluſters of trees to be left in the place ; theſe were Jeſt quit" 


north, ſouth; eaſt and weſt 3 
| cut clean down, ho obſerved 


and by that means greatly debaſing their value. It has been | 
pretended by ſome, that theſe rents and cricks in trees, were > 
me owing to other cauſes; but we have had innumerable inſtances 4 
appearance, | and thoſe well recorded. of the immediate effect of hard fe 
| | on the ſtrongeſt trees ſpoiling them in this manner; and it ap- 
the ; he pears 2 rational, to ſuppoſe all theſe injuries do really come * 
fra wi a clear air, and examining the ſhoots. on] by the ſame means, and are properly called by this term. 
futh ſides of the cluſters, were found all decayed | Vid. ſupra,” and the Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 165. 4 
withered, and looked black, while thoſe which were ex- | FROTH, in the manege, is a moiſt white matter that oozes 
to the north wind, which at that time blew *. ſharp- from a horſe's mouth, otherwiſe called foam. Abort that 8 
very little hurt. The eaſt and weſt ſides were] by champing on his bridle, throws out a great deal of froth, 9 4 


damaged; aud the ſtate of the ſhoots on the] is judged to be a horſe of mettle and health, and to have a 
the cluſters or thickets was the ſame. On] cold freſh mouth. = | 
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there came on a ve- 
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— fifteenth and twenty - ſecond of May, there Faorn pit, or cuclotu ſpit, a name given to a ſort of white froth 
were ſevere fro/ly mornings ; and inquiring into the fate of or ſpume very common in the ſpring, and firſt months of the 
the ſhoots again, the caſe was juſt the ſame as before, all the! ſummer, on the leaves of certain plants, particularly on thoſe _ 
ſhoots on thoſe ſides of the thickets which were defended from] of the common white field lychnis, or cateh-fly, thence call- 
the north and north-weſt winds, which then blew, were] ed by ſome ſpatling poppy. All writers on vegetables have 
greatly damaged, while every thing that was expoſed to the taken notice of this froth, tho? few have underſtood the cauſe 
wind was ſcarce found to have ſuffered at all. or origin of it, till of late. Many imagined it an exhalation 


obſervations indiſputably prove, that tho! the fro is] from the earth, ſome have eſteemed it as its name expreſſes * 


| — at the north, yet the injury done to vegetables] the ſaliva of the cuckow, others the extravaſated juices of the 
y froft is leaſt of all in that expoſure. | plant, and ſome a hardened dew. But all theſe are erroneous 


tis is an obſervation directly oppoſite to the common opinion,, opinions, and the true account of it is that it owes its origin 
yet it is not the leſs true, nor is it any: way diſcordant to rea- to a ſmall inſeR. . | 9 br 0 
ln, We find by a number of experiments, that humidity is] There are very frequently to be ſeen in the ſummer months * 
the thing that makes fro/? fatal to vegetables, and therefore} 2 ſort of ſmall. leaping animals, called by ſome the flea-graſs- | 
every thing that can occaſion humidity in them, expoſes them | hoppers, becauſe they are very ſmall, and leap like a flea 3 
to * injuries, and every thing that can prevent or take of | theſe. little creatures have each a pointed proboſcis, by means * 
nn over proportion of -humidity in them, every thing that! of which they ſuck the juices of the plants, they are found 
can dry them, tho' with ever ſo increaſed a cold, muſt prevent! upon. Theſe animals lay their eggs in autumn, from which 
or preſerve: them from thoſe injuries. Numerous -experi- in the ſpring following the young ones are hatched, and theſe 
ments and obſervations tend to prove this. It is well known] are at firſt e ſhelter'd from injurics by a delicate and thin 
that vegetables always feel the 7 very deſperately in low| membrane, which makes a fort of nymph, having the linea- 
places where there are fogs. The plants Which ſtand by a] ments of all the parts of the animal, which is to iſſue from * 
river ſide, are frequently found deſtroyed by the ſpring and| it. When it is firſt hatched from the egg, it is a ſmall white 
autumnal offs,” while thoſe of the ſame ſpecies,” which ſtand | point on the leaf, not larger than the point of a needle ; a 
in a drier place, ſuffer little, or perhaps not at all by them; few days after, it is greeniſh, its colour changing with the 
and the low and wet parts of foreſts are well known to pro- juices of the plant on which it feeds: in this ſtate it not un- 795 
duce worſe wood than the high and drier; and the coppice aptly reſembles that ſmall ſpecies of frog, called the tree - frog, 5 
wood in wet and low parts of common woods, tha? it puſh | which is common on the branches of trees in many places; 
out more- vigorouſly at firſt than that of other places, yet it moves about very ſwiftly in this ſtate, tho' ſtill covered with 
never comes to ſo good a growth; for the Froffs of the ſpring | its membrane, but till it gets rid: of that, it can neither leap. 
killing theſe early top ſhoots, obliges the. lower part of the | nor ff. * 487 bark 74-1 | 
trees, to throw out lateral branches: and the ſame thing hap-| The manner in which this little creature forms this froth up- 
pens in a greater or leſſer degree to the coppice wood that | on the plant is this; it applies its anus cloſe to the leaf, and 
grows under cover of larger trees in great foreſts ; for here the | diſcharges upon it a ſmall drop of a white viſcous fluid, which 
vapours not being carried off, either by the ſun or wind, | containing ſomeair in it, is ſoon elevated into a ſmall bubble; 
ſtagnate and freeze, and in the ſame manner deſtroy the | before this is well formed, it depoſits ſuch another drop, and 
young ſhoots, as the fogs of marſhy places. It is a general ob-] ſo on till it is every way overwhelmed with a quantity of 
ſervation alſo, that the 57e is never hurtful to the late ſhoots | theſe bubbles, which form the white froth which we ſee. It 
of the vine, or to the flower-buds of trees, except when it | adds to this upon occaſion,” but never moves from under it, 
follows heavy dews, or. a long rainy ſeaſon, and then it never] till it has got rid of its enveloping membrane; or arrived from 
fails to do great miſchief, tho it be ever fo ſlignllt. the nymph ſtate to that of the perfect animal. It throws 
The ff is always obſerved to be more miſchievous in its] out theſe globules of viſcous humor, by a. ſort of dilatation, and 
conſequences on newly cultivated ground than in other places; contraction of its belly; and as they ſucced one another, i 
and this is becauſe the vapours which continually . from diſpoſes them every way round it with its feet. A proof, that * 
the earth, find an eaſier paſſage from thoſe places, than from | while theſe. animals are in this imperfeRt ſtate, and covered d 
others; trees alſo which have been newly cut, ſuffer more] with. froth, they yet feed on the juices of the plant, is, that if 2 
than others by the ſpring 7, which is owing to their ſhoot- one of them be placed on a leaf of mint, or any other ſuch 
ing 9 I 7 | plant, the leaf on which they live will never grow beyond Fe 
Frets alſo do more damage on light and ſandy grounds, than] the fize it was of, when the animal was placed upon it, while 
on the tougher and firmer ſoils, ſuppoſing -both equally dry ;| the oppoſite leaf will acquire its full dimenſions, When the _ 
and this ſeems partly owing to their being more early in their | animal has quitted its nymph ſtate, it makes no more froth,, + 
productions, and partly to their lax texture, ſuffering a great- but leaves that under which it had lived, and takes its courſe 
er quantity of vapours to tranſpirſſedGGGe.. | freely about the plant. 5% p Ks 
It alſo has been frequently obſerved,. that the fide ſhoots of | FROWER, an edged tool uſed in cleaving wood into laths, 


' . Ray's J. Words, P- 37. - Re , 
from the top; and Mr. Buffon, who examined into this with bernd properly denotes any thing that 


- great accuracy, always ſound the effects of the ſpri % fruit ; but in a more large or figurative ſenſe, is uſed by lord 
—— 5 | A cal Bacon, and others, for ſuch experiments in natural phil Yo. 
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within a foot. of the ickly periſhed by them: ! eee eee eee ee 
” . ” ; or pr t. | | N 12 3 : 1 | , 4. x | ” 4, 
thoſe foot upwards frequently | FRUCTIFICATION of plants. See Genet ATION, PLANT, Ge. 925 
remained wholly unhurt, the | ; doll FRUCTIS TX, in — og that ſet of authors who have at- * « 
deſtrope dt. { - tempted-the eſtabliſhing the claſſes and diſtinctions of plan: 
Theſe are a ſeries upon the fruit, i ſeedg or r of theſe in plant. O 
all that this liſt are Czfalpinus; Moriſon, Ray, Herman, and Boer- -- 
plants, a8 thoſe haave. Lines Fund. Bot. p. 24A. 3 
they are full of moi | FRUIT\(Cye.) che production of a tree or plant for the propsg - 
of all the great damages done by | -tionor-multiplication-of its kind. In this ſenſe the word takes in 
ſouth ſide of the. al kinds of ſeeds-with'their furniture, - But botaniſts 'uſhally ß, 
ab he been plainl . underſtand by it that part of a plant wherein the ſeeds are cn̊n· 
Plantations, when after a The fruit in all plants is the product or reſult of the flower, or | 
turns about to the north at ſun is the caſe] that ſor the uction and nutrition of which the lower was 2 
bon, Eins, or when, an caſt-wi | iche tog be- intended. The ftruQure and parts of different fruit re di. 
N ring, Memoirs, Acad; Scien. 73796 4 © | ferent in ſome things 3 but in all the ſpecies, the eſſential part: 
oo 7 hls, a phraſe our: farmers. ſu dl the /rut appear to be only continuations or expaniions of 1 
Aan br: ing | -' thoſe-which are-ſeen in che other parts" of the tres 4 and de 
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_ which ten penetrate the ma, and incline to the 


of the kernels, age faſten d. Theſe branches being firſt ex- 

| 1 parenchyma to the flower, furniſh the ne- 

"» ceſſary matter for the vegetation of it; but as the fruit in- 

©H creaſes, it intercepts the aliment, and by this means the flower | 

| As, * is ſtarved, and falls off. . * A 4 * | 
| iſtinguiſhed ; the skin, 


there are ſive parts to be di 

—— yy try as res. arg The firſt | 
to the apple; the ſtone, obſerved 

is. a congeries of 
| throughout the whole pa 
the greateſt plenty, and amaſſed cloſeſt together, about the | 
center of the acetarium. This ſeems formed of the ſtony or | 
+ . calculous part of the nutritious juice. The acetarium is a ſub- 
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in an- aſſemblage of ſeveral of the parts before-men- | 
tioned. W. 1 us tu 1 


chyma, ramification, and ſtone. The outer part or ſhell of 
the ſto of 

- 7 d the inner part or kernel of the pith of 
tree, derived ap Cans nc, which penetrate | 
baſe -T he acor 


Berries, grapes, &c. contain, — H— VIZ. 
A ins A 


Miller's Gard. * p68. 2x7 


= uſe of fruits with us might, under proper regulations, be 
; —_— —_—_ more extenſive than it is. Many fruts which 
do hurt when eaten raw, would make wines equal in flavour 
to many of thoſe now obtained at great prices from abroad; 
and lands which will not bear corn, yet would bear trees and 


i 
lying waſte, would be occupied, and great employment found 
of ſome of our counties, where the 


© conſiderable strength, and affords > pleaſant brandy: by diſt 


ton in conſiderable quantities. Our common 


: Ge 3 king theſe ines yields very good ones; but N ! 
che experienced Vigncron is. em in it, the liquors will- 


We have à very remarkable account of -pr 
© «+  Gowers and fragt given in a treatiſe of 


ſuch an air of afſurange and demamſtratiam, d 


In plums, cherries, Ec. there are four parts, the coat, paren- | 


* * * * 


which withered, but the other two grew to their proper 


ſtance of a tart, acid taſte, ner ok inclofed | . - 


the calculous part of the nutritious | - 


their trunks; Theſe pucerons are a ſmall ſort of inſect very 
common on our 


the 


Favir flones. 


nough to this author, to think it worth a trial. 

The Petersbourg academy furniſhes us with two very ſingular 
inſtances of fruts growing in an unnatural manner; the one 
of theſe in the fig tree, the other in the apple - trec. In both 
thoſe caſes, the fruit inſtead of its common ſituation, was placed 
upon the trunk of the tree with no branch or leaf near it, 
but only a ſhort pedicle for its ſupport; - The inſtance of the 
figs in a cluſter, the middle one of 


: 
and were like the reſt of the: figs on the fame tree. Theo” 
ther inftance of the apple tree afforded only one {angle fruit, 
but there was in it ſomething very ſtrange, or that appeared ſo 
however at firſt fight, for the apples produced on the branches 
of the tree were of one kind, and this of another. The tree 
z this fingle one which-Rood upon the trunk of the 
tree below the graft, was of the ſpecies produced by the ſtock. 
This had doubtleſs been preceeded by a flower, tho' unobfery- 
ed, and it could only be as it appeared of the nature of the 
z7Enui 7 gardeners know that the 
no change from the graft z- in both theſe-caſcs 
was probably the rudiment of a branch where the ſin- 
fruit appeared, and every other part of it except the bud of 


- 


quantity of ruit for many years together, Who: blolloming, 


flies, found in vaſt numbers among fruit trers, 
in the ſpring ſeaſon, and ſuppoſed to do great injury to them. 
Theſe are a ſpecies of ſmall black fly. Mr. Lewenhoek pre- 


| ſerved ſome of them for his mi 


He- found that they did not-live longer than a day or. two, 


but that the females in this time uſually laid a great number 


bai eggs. The gardeners who ſuppoſe that theſe flies 
wound the leaves 


of the trees, are miſtaken: it is true that 
they feed on their juices, but they have no weapons, with 


which to extract this themſelves; they feed on ſuch as is natu- 
rally extravaſated, and when there is not enough of this for 
their purpoſe, they haunt thoſe places where the pucerons re- 


ſort, and feed on the juices which theſe little creatures extra- 
they bore in the leaves with 


it trees, and other plants and trees; they 
are of — grime and are commonly called tree lice. 
Philoſ. Tranſ No. 262. See Pc ao. 
The miſchiefs ariſing from the bad cuſtom of 


many people ſwallowing the ſtones of plumbs and other 


Fit 
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- els for thirty years, returning once in à month or leſs; At 
| eng = frog purge — ber, the occaſion of ll 
| complaints was d 


county. fruit are very great. The Philoſophical Tranſactions give us 


an account of a woman who ſuffered: violent paim in her bow- 


was driven n from her bowels to che nus, 
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on, the wool or down on 
veſſels and nerves of plants 
omach ; it will appear a won- 
miſchief, are not much more 
ſwallowed in great quantities have | 


le, and there have been 
rawberries, 
cauſing violent diſorders, which could 
were carried off; Philoſ. Tranſ. NY. 


re-is in che Philoſophical TranſaQions, 3 
of making fruits and flowers grow in winter inſtead of 


1 


is to take up the trees with their roots in the ſpring- 
juſt as they begin to ſhoot out their buds; let them be 

in a cellar, and ſtand there till the end of Sep- 
following, then fit veſſels to them, and place the roots 
covering them in a proper manner with earth, and 
/up- into a common ſtove, water them at times 
of the bigneſs of a wallnut of crude ſal armo- 
of rain water, and they will make their natu- 


in 


LE 


* 


if 


p. 44+ 
= times of the year, when the trees are full of juice, and 
furniſhed for a farther ſupply 3 and by this means, there will 
be no marks of the wounds, they will cloſe up ſo perfectly. 
The manner of producing pyramidal trees by ingrafting, is 
applicable to fruit trees, but has been tried on oaks, 
limes and roſes, with 2 Vid. infra. 
 Laurembergius-tells us of a 
trees for ready ſervice and beauty, by means of which they 
will bear fruit the firft year. The method is this: draw a branch 
of ea ;Fraztstree thro? a pot of earth, and prick it full of holes 
with a knife, fo far as it is to ſtand in the pot; let it be well 
ted ſor the firſt ſeven or eight days, to make it ſhoot out 
a great quantity of roots ; in the March following cut off the 
branch from: the tree, and let it depend wholly on itſelf for 
noutiſhment; break the pot away, and place the clump of 
earth with the 
tended to 
much of the nature of the ſtock, as to bear fruit the firſt year. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 3. 
An anonymous author has 
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in quantity, 


doing it, is this. The trees are to be tranſplanted in autumn 


may be ingrafted 
found very good in thoſe of twenty years 
eligible trees are thoſe which are young, | 
and have not more thickneſs, than 
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common way of doing it by heat. This | 


ous ſhoots from theſe trees muſt be pruned off at | 


peculiar way of managing fruit | 


tree in it in the place where it is in- 
be author aſſures us it will partake fo | 


This | 
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was indetermibate, till Auguſtus fixed it at hundred thou 
| ſand, P itiſc. Lex. ant. 2 5 | 
FRUMGYLD, in our old writers, is the firſt payment made 
to the kindred of a perſon ſlain, towards the recompence of 
bie murder, —Prima capitis e/timutionis penſio bel folutio. L. L. 


Edmund. | ' 

FRUMSTOL, in our old writers, the chief feat or manſion 
2 which is called by ſome the bomgſlal. Leg. Inæ, 

FRUSO, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the cccothrayſter 

crifiata Indica, commonly called the Virginia nightingale. 

See NIGHTINGALE.\ | 

FRUSSURA, in our old writers, a breaking down; alſo a 

ploughing or breaking up. Fryſſura dumorum, is houſe-break- 

ing; and fruſſira terre, new broke land. Mon. Angl. Tom. 
2. P. 394. 
The word comes from the French froiſſure, a bruiſe; and 
that from the verb froifſer, to bruiſe or break. 

FRUSH. or Fzvuc, in the „ a fort of tender horn 
which ariſes in the middle of the ſole, and at ſome diftan 
from the toe of a horſe ; it divides into two branches running 
towards the heel, in the form of a fork. _ - - 3 i 

FRUTEX Athiopicus, in botany, A name given to the ſilver- 
pine-tree. See Ping-tree, 1 | 

FauTzex Africans, in botany, a name given to a ſpecies of 
trees brought from the Cape of Good Hope ; a deſcription of 
which ſee under the article fptrge-leaved Ping. | | 

FUCA, in ichthyology, a name given-by Gaza, and ſome other 

writers to the fiſh called phycis, by Ariſtotle, lian and the 

. other writers; and finca marina, by Salvian and Rondele- 
tius. It is a fiſh nearly allied to the genus of the blenni. 

FUCHSIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants fo called 

dy Plumier, in memory of the famous botaniſt Fuchſius ; the 

l of which according to Linnzus are theſe ; the cu 
has an undivided and ſtands upon the germen of the pi 
til; the flower of one petal, which is a clavated tube, 
divided at the edge into 8 which ſtand nearly 
even one with another, and are pointed, the alternate ones 
being a little lower than the others. The ſtamina are 
four phage x Er a9 the anthers are di- 
dymus, and of a roundiſh figure ; the germen of the piſtil 

is roundiſh, and is placed under the flower - cup; the ſtyle is 

ſimple and of the length of the ſtamina, and the ſti is 

The fruit is à roundiſh berry, 


: 


| 


in bis genera plantarum, but 

eight, and this is a point, that 

ſome perſon who. ſees. the recent. flower, 
9. 


Plant. p. 522. Plumier, e et $a: dla 
' FUCUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; the 

| rn 228 ſtructure, and grow 
under the water without affording any diſtinguiſhable flowers 
or ſeeds. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Cad 4 "SOM 


| The ſpecies of ſucus enumerated , gl — * 
1. The common ſea facus ai . . The: greater,” 
| broad-leay'd. dentated fucus. - 3. The narrower-leav'd ſea fire. 
cus with few bladders. / 4. 


| 


"WT 


| The fucus with tumid extremities 
to the leaves, called by ſome the ſea oak with agorns.. g. The 
+ knotted ſea + 6. The broad-leav'd- ſea: fucus with very 
ſew bladders, . 7. The low, broad-leav'd. ſea fucus without ©. © 
dladders. 8. The ſmall narrow-leav'd ſea ficus. g., The 
ſmall broad · leav d curled ſea. fucus. 10. ſmall Italian 
fimbriated and curled ſea fucus. 11. The bullated, | 
ſea fucus with naked ſtalks and compreſled bifid leaves. 12, The 
narrow- leav d with broad velicles in the form of pods. 
2 oY wrt aig Songs A leaves. 14 Tbe 
f ſhru ader 4 -like ſea fucus 
with broad bikd leaves and lon 
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36. The par- 8 firſt um 
5 with a very long | dies; yet when more nearly examin d, they are found to 5 
The five-leav'd dentated f-“ rathe ſhaped like glaſs bottles with . the neck by. 
lindric and pointed | ing fixed into the ſubſtance of the leafy and its extremity form. 
and very broad] ing the protubetant circular rim that ſurrounds the little hole 
ſea with a long; in the leaf, which had ſerved AS a gup to the flowers, 
, leafy, black fucus. | Mem: Acad. Par. 1711, where we have figures of the 
indric branches. and =_ I uſed oy 3 ſea e woollen and Innen 
h an epliids ſpongy | things to that co called it fucus.” The dye 
_ _— green, Fu wb ne" beautiful, but not lafting ; 'for it ſoon began to 5 —— 


with cy leaves. 
; with globules at the ends of the | 


The fucus teſembling 
he white narrow-leav'd, 


59. The ſmall white c | 
s with few ts. 58. T roy 
ca marina, green. 
furut. 60. The tubular furs of the 


or 
9. The endive-leay'd fea 
eee guts, commonly called the ſea chitterling- 61. The 


nopus-leav'd 62. The ea called racella, and 
7 — tinctoria. J 15. verrucoſe rocella. 
great ſpiral-leav'd fea fuais,. 65. The ſmaller ſpiral- 
66. The turkey-feather ſea fucus. 67. Lbe 
68. The ſmall American pale 
o. The feather 
broad-leuvd 


64 
n 
7 E e T 
"-fucus. 69. obo emmy: wel pre 
71. The great horned ſea fucus. 


Ents 


Jucus. 7: 
-felinoide : acichly; undulated, river Cee, 
"and, 77. 1 re Strat ant ext 1 Italian fucus. 


5 
Mr. ee eee 
at flowers atid ſeeds,” and that in the fame regular manner.“ 
5 The flowers ſtand all over the leaves from the origin of them 
at the root to their utmoſt extremities, only the ribs in the 


te 


middle are free from them. Every flower is compoſed of a| 
- cluſter of ſmall and extremely threads. Theſe are 
e in the fame flower, but they are 


r the loogeſt of theſe. 


wo 
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os 


ke 
taining 
der in their whole ſubſtance, and throw it off as 
nd themſelyes. They are diſpoſed with no 
on the kaves; for in ſome places they ſtand | 
in others they are placed at much greater | 
hey grow equally on both ſides of the leaves ; but 
the fame Gower never-periaiates the lea, but all its parts ap- | 
on the ſame fide. The flowers are much more eaſily | 
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© whereas when moiſt, they are of a brown, like the leaves 
they ſtand. Of all the flowers which cover theſe 
e eee are 
placed near the extremities of the leaves, and not all of theſe:. 

thoſe where the ſeed is beginning to form itſelf, the 
Sac fe leaf fell and forms 
contains the fruit, While the reſt of the leaf retains its former 


thinneſs, When the flowers are fallen, the holes in the leaf, 


33 ſerv'd them for cups, become eaſily viſible in the places 


where the thickneſs happens, and where the ſeeds: are to be 
dee: and the margin of each hole is ſurrounded with a little 
the reſt of the} . 


 gireular protuberance, which ſtands out beyond 
- ſurlace. The ſwelled ends of the leaves often grow to half an 
\ Inch e e un and uſually terminate in two horns, which 
an acute and the rib of the kaf is.not viſible in 
N dee feln parts. 
2 2 9 
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ee eee 
"or C aud theſe 


s of the inches: | 


and | 


They are 2 path | 
a farina; but they may very eaſily con- 


— plant when it is dry, than while it is moiĩſt; 
for when dry, the filaments that compoſe them are white; 


| in time 'went wholly off, This is 


ſpreading fucur with ſhort oe 


of capſule, which | 


e theſe are cut open, whether it be 
De rg 


| 


to be the caſe,” The Greeks called every thing 


chat occaſion, The Latins, in imitation of the Greek name, 
is not i 


The word ſucus was in theſe times become fo univerſal a name 


They alſo in aſter· times uſed a peculiar Fucus or paint for this 


' ſome of the rich purple dyes 


| Focus e- handed Fucus. - The name given to a ſpecies 


whole plant. This ſpecies carries its ſeeds at the extremities 


r —_ 
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the account I 
of it. : heophraſtu 


women of thoſe times 10 0 ching called 
Kain their cheeks red ; and many have ſuppoſed, rom — 
ſame word expreſſing both, that the ſame ſubſtance was uſ-1 
on both occaſions. But this, on a ſtricter enquiry, | 


proves not 


would ſtain or paint the fleſh. But this peculiar "> waders 


the women to paint their cheeks, was diſtinguiſhed from 
e others by the name rizi2n among the more correct wri.. 
2 and was indeed a root brought from Syria into Greece on 


called this plant radicula; and, as Pliny has mentior'd it, it 
r :bblerve; that. be has very erroneouſly con- 
' founded it with the radix lanaria or firuthion of the 74:4 * 


for paint, that the Greeks and Romans had a fucus metallicy;, 
which was the ceruſs or white lead uſed for painting the neck 
and arms white; after which they uſed the purpuriſſum, or 

of the rizium,. to give the colour to — , 


- purpoſe prepared of the creta argentaria, or filver chalk, and 
that were in uſe in that time; 


and this ſeems to have on very little different from our roſe 
Wo kann pay iro 70g 


like occaſions. 


of ſea fucus, d iſhed from the reſt by its having no ſtalk, 
its leaves being divided in the manner of a hand, and its ex- 
tremities divided into many curl'd ſegments, It is common 
on almoſt all the ſea coaſts of Europe, and is one of the ſeve- 
ral of ſea plants in which Mr. Reaumur has diſcover d 
regular flowers and ſeeds. They are in this ſpecies however 
ſo ſmall, as to require the aſſiſtance of a microſcope to diſco- 
ver them; though aſter they have been once ſeen in that | 
manner, as is the caſe in many microſcopic objects, they may 
then be caſily diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye. This plant is 
e v6 frans-thws'by a round root, from which there ariſe 
- four or five. leaves, which at about an inch diſtance from the 
root divide into a number of b vrhich conſtitute: the 


of the leaves, where they are incloſed in the interior ſubſtance 
of the plant; and nothing is to be diſcover'd on the ſurface 
without the aſfſtance of glalies, unleſs it be that the leaves are 
of a ſome what more hue there than elſewhere. With 
the help of this rity is found to be cauſed by 2 
number of ſmall opake bodies; and to- diſtinguiſh theſe well 
the part muſt be examined by holding it againſt the light, and 
even in this examination the ſurface of that part of uy 
does not appear different from the reſt, nor can there be di- 
tinguiſhed any mark of the filamentous flowers of the comm" 
nor any ſign of the protuberances made by the necks 
of the capſules, as is the common caſe... When this obſcur® 
part of the plant is opened, there rs-2 number of 
round and hard reddiſh ſeeds; there are uſually about twenty 
of theſe in every extremity of a leaf, and as the leaves are ten 
der, they may be cruſhed undet one's nail, and by . 
the ſeeds may be diſtinguiſhed from the fragments of her 
- bruiſed plant by their colour. Notwithſtanding the the ſal bh 
of theſe bodies however, it is much to. be, doubted whet 


are not ca or ſeed veſſels, rather than fingle er 
Jince in all the Le ped 0{92 3/5}, 
ſmallneſs inclos d in capſules. An inſtanęę of 2 85 Pa 


er Oo: Mem. Acad. wear 
CHID ES. 8 2 W 
Fucvs pahſchider. e e idee 
kay thermalis, in batany, the name of à remar Eſt di 
found only in the hot water ſprings. It was * 
9 y Mon. de Monteſquicu, in the grea great baſon, at, 
boiling f ing in Gaſcony; he was not able to diſcouer 
3 flowers or ſeeds. e 
of FART ya full of air, r 
| poker as worked in the manner of a coarſe canvas. 
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obſerred to only in the waters. 
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ſun is ſufficient for inſulations. A ſpirit lamp may e 
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a known truth, 123 
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| . rimen | 
l & ion, bo e | 
at each end ih of cylinder, incloſe a 
x and then akrew up both the ends faſt, | 
place eK fire, . 1. | 
eral hour op it in taken coo op i 
N dene will be found bil black, fn ts own 
d 7 apparently altered or diminiſhed. 
of ſuel depends up- 
agitation, and diſcharge 
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ſition, that a 
felony be fou 
roner, where a Vf ker is committed, 
rfeit all his 
PE or 


225 


chender ſhall 


ned : and it is held, that when one indicted of 
crime, before juſtices of oyer, &c. is acquitted at 
his trial, but found to have fled, he ſhall, notwithſtanding his 
acquittal, forfeit his goods; but not the iſſues of his lands, 
becauſe by the acquittal, the land is diſcharged, and. conſe- 

iſſues. 9 H. P. C. 27. 2 Hawk. P. C. 
459. The may in all caſes, except that of the A 
ner's inqueſt, traverſe the finding 


of z and t 
particulars of the found to Bs 2 Foo foot s and be always % 


traverſed : alſo whenever the indictment againſt a man is int. 
. Gufficient, the finding of a fugam fecit, will not hurt him. 
2 Hawk. 451. making default in appearance on 10 Agent, 


&c. whereby outlawry is awarded, 'is a flight 2 W, 
FULGURATING - „a term u Engliſh 
writers to expreſs a ſubſtance of the us ” kind, the pre- 


8. — 
paration of which, does not ap to been well known to 
any, but the inyentor of it. It was "prepared both in a li- 
1 a dry form; and not only ſhone in the dark in both 

tes, but communicated ity ht to the things was rubbed 
on. If incloſed in a glaſs velſel well ſtopped, it ſametimes 


| 


it 


i wood . ate, or throw out little flaſhes of light, and ſome- 
the whole vial with waves of flame. It does not 
| t at the fire, or in the ſunſhine, like 
q 8 bee ſtone, but of itſelf continues 
ö a flats of Mining ſeveral years together, and is ſeen as. 
hag 14 1 in alert the ſolid or dry matter — WY} 
mbling a bu not con ö 
e N . of fire, though luming i 
FULIcA. in the Lis ſtem of » the name of a 


— ſy zoology 
diſtinct genus of birds of the order of the anſeres, the diftin- | | 
which is, that br Le rag 14 | 


 pviſhing character 

thighs are half naked, and the fi 

ne! Syſtem, Nat, p. 46. 
| @ is a water fowl Ae from the moor- hen ki 

by having its toes widened by a membrane, tho not joi 
together by it, or webb'd like the ducks. Of this there are 


ſpecies, commo cant, and larger called 
. . or drable de mer, the fox devil. 1 50 . 


255 nd and half, its beak is of a bluiſh 


ger d breadth e act" tap 


the 
ſmoot 


and the iſſues of bis lands, till he is ac- |, 


1. 


common coof is a conſiderably large bird, Wee | 


FUM 
Ck am tart an hs od bes et 
i Nortamon pe 2 555 —— about Fun 


that in the. ſeaſon 8 
3 2 of its eggs, are there bro — 2 


| Ec ib le price; the people boil them, 


at they oſten eat without tak- 
‚ 8 2. Oraith p. 239. 
rum, à term uſed by the chemiſts, ſometimes 

a, arſenic, and ſometimes crude mercury. 

in zoology, 5.8 {amp given b Geſdeg to a ſpecies 

CK, teeming to ind mon on the 

| ire ſhores. | The ſame author alſo deferibes another 

pecies unde the name of ayas fuligula prima, which ſeems the 

ſame the caps negro, or tufted duck. See Cao Negro. 
FULTERs nl earth -(Cycl.) The greateſt quantity and the fineſt 

earth of this kind in the world, is dug in the pits at Wayegon, 

28 Wodurn in Bedfordſhire. The ftrata in theſe pits lie 

rg from the ſurface to the depth of fix ſoot, there ate ſe- 
layers or beds of ſand, all begin, but ſome lighter co- 
loured than others. Under theſe there is a thin ſtratum ofa ſand- 
ſtone, which they break through, and then there is the ful- 
ler's earth. The upper ſtratum of this, is about a foot thick, 
and they call it che; this is thrown aſide as uſeleſs, being 
commonly fouPd with the ſand, which originally covered 5 
and uſually inſinuates itſelf couſiderably into it. Aſter this, 
come at the fine fler s earth for ſale, Which lies to the 
depth of Ode foot more. The matter of this is divided into 
ſeveral layers; there being commonly about a foot and hall 
between one horizontal fiſſure A pats Of theſe ſeve · 
ral layers, the upper half where the earth breaks/itſelf, is ting 
ed red ; this ſeems to be owing to the running of the Water 
on it, — among the above, ſome of which are pro- 
bably of a ferrugineous nature, or have ferrugineous matter 
among them. This reddiſh fuler's earth, the warkmen > call 
crop; and between the and this, thete i is a thin ſttatum 
of matter of lefs than an which in taſte, colour and 
external appearance, reſembles the terra Japonica af the ſhops. 

This may probably alſo, have a ſhare in tie tinging of the 
earth, as the water may be caloured in running thro it. ad 
loſ. Tranſ. Ne. 379. p. 429. 
The lower half of. the ſtrata of fuller's earth, they call wall- 
earth; this is untinged with the red colour of the other, and 
ſeems the molt proper for fulling. Under the faller's tarth, 
there is a ſtratum of à rqugh and coarſe white Rohe, abdut 

two foot thick; they ſeldom dig thro? this, but if they do, they 
find more ftrata of ſand. 

The Gratum of fals earth ſeems all the way to lie very ler- 
el, not to riſe and fall e 
face is higher, beet wack find they have farther to dig for 
it. There are a great number of perpendicular fiſſures in the 
ſtratum of fauler s earth, and beſide this, it ſorms itſelf in eve- 
ag interval into a mario of ng different ſhapes pod 
by cracking. * is dug, is that ridge 
nd hills, which runs to Shotover in Qxfordfhire ; and as the 
rata of the earth ar uſually found to continue much the 
ſame, ſor long tracts of ground; it is probable, that the 
Aler's car th ſtratum runs the whole length of theſe hills, and 
that ſomebody will at one time or other, be enriched by find- 
ing it in ſome other part of their courſ. 

FULLONICA. terra aha white fuller's earth, in natural hiſ⸗ 
enn ſome authors to the common white 
tobacco pipe ala s Nomenclat. Fuſſ p. 11. 

| FULLO, in — « a name given by 3 2 
and others to the tench, or black cyprinus, called 
Greeks pſylon. See the article Tancn; 

FULLONIANI, in church hiſtory, heretics who Na . 
ed all who did not acknowledge, that Chriſt ſuffered in his 
divine nature; or who diſtinguiſhed his human and paſfible 

nature ſrom N See Hin. Lex. in voc. 

MANATING & See the article N Gyel, + 

LUSCULUM, ny, a name the antient 
Romans to a — — or — of which 

they uſed to make the wicks of the torches with which they 

 kindled their funeral piles. The Greeks for the fame reaſon 
called this ſpecies necaia. Dioſcorides'indeed calls it febnies, 

Mie, and Nicander, tbryallis Spree. The way they 
uſed it was this: they beat out the Ik of the plant, as we 
bemp, and when it was ſeparated into looſe fibres, they plung- 
ed it into melted reſim ; this gave it a confiltence «goin, and 
when cold, it was a kind of flambeau. 


FUMADOES, in commerce, a name given' 
ged and falted, then hung clad, qe rr called 


and Italy, whicha they 2m exported in Ins 

a Via Stat. 14 Car. 2. cap. 31. 
FUMARIA, of plants, 
of the po- 


„in botany the name of a genus 
Jemewhac to papili- 


the fame with a 


| 


1 


þ 


the characters of which are theſe. The flower "is is 


- tine are found in their 


it were 
ied by a 
membrane; this 
62 times ſhorter, 
feed. Town: 
A 2. 
mon Fumitory with white 3. The fine leaved, Mont- 
pener Furmitory, with white r Fumito- 
ſtenärile yellow fle 
| | Fumit 
| fine leaved 


tory, with pens Feeds © Ae 
Fumitory, with large heart faſhioned leaves 
14. The greater hollow rooted Fumitory, 


purple flowers. F us 
es ight red flowers. 16. The great hollow 
: hite flowers. 17. The great hollow roo 
th yellow flowers. 18. 1 hollow root- | 
wmitery, with greeniſh flowers. 19. The great bulbous 
rooted Fimitery, with ſolid roots, and 20. The ſmaller bul- 
Pos Aunitory, with folid roots. | : 
& The common Frmitory, which is frequent in our gardens and | 
* 


. » / cornfields, and flowers in June, is eſteemed a very 
7» ſerous, bilious and aduſt humours, and carries them gently o 
dy ſtool and urine. It is famous for the ſcurvy, and is alſo 
given in infuſion in the jaundice, and in the itch and all other 
C. with cinnabar have often 
1 A C i i often 
— 1 efficacious in ſome of the worſt cir- 
- -cumſtances of the venereal diſeaſe. From a caſe related in the 
Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. 4 Art. S. it a that this practice 
may be attended with very violent Half a dram of 
faclitious cinnabar burnt under the noſe and mouth of the pa- 
1 ms is there mentioned as having raiſed a ſpitting in three 
D. rs. AT it THE | | — 
ITORY, in botany, &c. See FUxnARIA. 
- FUMING, in metallurgy, the firſt calcination 
metals, intended to diveſt them of thei 
Chem. p. 76. See RoasTinG, © 
. FUND „in the Italian muſie, 
part that plays or ings the baſs; but 
more particularly ſo called, becauſe it 
on of all harmony. Brofſ. Dit. Muf. in voc. 
- FUNDUCLEZ, an Egyptian coin, a ſort of ſequin of the 


- 
— 


ſulphurs. Boerhaave's 


* © i 
} 


bas is 


bs in general 


of a hundred and forty fix medines. Pocec#s Egypt. p. 175. 
: FUNDULUS, in zoology, a name uſed by _ for the ſmall 
-- - fiſh, called by others cobitis, ——_ ity of people in 
England, the loche. Wilkyghbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 265. See Co- 
+ FunvoLvs is uſed alſo by Schoneveldt, and ſome others to 


BITIS, 


fiſh by the ſame name which is peculiarly: appropriated to 
neither, is very evident in this and numerous other inſtances ; 
but it is always to be avoided by uſing expreſſive and genuine 
names. Thus even the word gobio the common name of the 
gudgeon confounds that fiſh with another very different ge- 
nus; and Artedi is greatly to be applauded, who has found 
that our common gudgeon is no peculiar genus of fiſh at all, 
but is a ſpecies of the cyprinus. As ſuch he has given it the 


ſpecific name of the five inch ſpotted 'cyprinus, with 


4 "the lower jaw ſhorter than the upper, and with two cir- 


i or beards at the mouth; under this name the ſpecies is al- 
ways to be known at ſight, and can never be c 
any other genus. Artedi, Gen Piſc. — 
FUNERAL. See BuxvinG and BUnIAT. 
 FUNGIFER lapis, the muybroom bear: 
authors to a coarſe ſtone found in Ital 


= * 


ene, a name 
y 


given by 


28+) 


Gs water. 


o 


GITA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to a 
. larger corals in. its recent ſtare, and very often found alſo 
foil or buried at great depths in the earth; they are uſually 


immerged in ſtone, and ſometimes in clay. The more fre- 


2 


- quent of theſe are of a conic ſhape, ſometimes they are flatted | 


and diſcoide, and uſually ſtriated Jongitudinally'; they ſome- 
ſtate adhering to ſhells or corals, 
but more - uſually ſepa rate. To theſe and ſome other bodies 
of this kind, Mr. Lloyd has given the name columella 
def chem that of branchiele, from its reſembling the gills of a 
ih z and to another, that of 
2 ere, Bis Hist. of Foſf. p. G ñ?ß? ] x 
© FUNGOIDES, baſtard muſbrean, in botany, the name of a 


\ 


* 


9 


* 
* 
7 
1 


great me- 
dieine in obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen; it 1 ü 


it is the baſis or ſoundati- 
value 


expreſs the common gudgeon. The — 4 of calling two 


ounded with | 


: 


and many other places | 
lying near the ſurface of the earth, which they fay will at | 
any time produce muſhrooms, on being moiſtened wich warm 


ſpecies of -ſea coral, often found adhering to ſea ſhells, or to | 


la to one 


undulage, from its undulated fi- 


A N 


Per of he | 
, The ſpecies of 
q 1 | ſha | 
| Canada | 25 
. The coriaceous orange coloured Fimgoides. 6. 
\ let, faucer ſhaped Fs, © 8. The brown. Fogeides, ve 
hairy oh 25 "the ſhape „. . 9. The orange 
cblou tellate Fingoides, 10. The. ſ F 
late des, and 11. The tree A. 1 


0 of Aa ; 
colour within. Tourn, Inſt. p. 560. * 2 %, 1 ferrugineous 
FUNGOUS tumours. See the article TUHOUn. 
FUNGUS, muy/broom, in bota See Mozrthoow, 


n & N 
ix- | FUNGvs of the brain.—Mir.Queiney aſſures us, that ſpirſts art not 


o proper for preventing 
brain, as balfam fiorivanti 
 YAcad. de Chirurg. tom. 1. 
Funcvs, in mine 


the growth of Fungu es from 

r rereint Mem, k 
given by Dr. Liſte 

| blackiſh bituminous ſubſtance, LY in Cine of . 
Derbyſhire. It adheres to the ſides of the fiſſures of rocks 
and lies in ſeams of the ſtrata. "Tt is of a blackiſh colour and 
fatty ſubſtance, hich never dries in the air, but always re- 
mains as moiſt, as when taken out of the mine. Some mol. 
ſes of it are ſoft and like a jelly, others ate hard and firm 
N and in theſe there ate ſeveral lumps of pure bitumen in = 
parts. This is inflammable like refin. It is light, but breaks 
finer, and ſhines like good aloes when freſh broken, but that it 
is a little darker coloured, and has ſome tinge of purple in it. 
In ſome pieces the purple is wanting, and there is a green in 
the place of it. On being diſtilled, it yields firſt a limpid and 
inſipid water, then à whitiſh water of a ſharp taſte, and fi- 
nally a yellow and clear oil, much reſembling cil of amber, 
but the proceſs affords no volatile ſalt in the neck of the re- 
ciever, 'in which it differs from amber when treated in the 

ſame manner, Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 6. See Svccixum. © 
Fundus aculi, a name given by ſome of the writers on the diſ- 
eaſes of horſes, to a diſtemper of the eye, to which that ani- 
mal alone is ſubject. The firſt author who has communicated 
an obſervation of this diſorder to the world is Dr, Lower, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. He obſerves, that horſes a- 
lone are ſubject to it, and calls it a ſpungy excreſcence of the 
uvea; it is commo r, and grows out of 


: 


» A name 


nmonly of a dark musk co 
the edge of the uvea, and though of little conſequence in its 
firſt ſtages, yet if it grows very large, or if the number ot 
- theſe es increaſe, it weakens and obſtructs the crea- 
ture 's ſight, and ſometimes wholly takes it away, The 
uvea is a muſcular part, and its chief uſe is to dilate 
or contract itſelf in a proper manner for the admiſſion 
of objects with as much light as the eye can bear, ſo that the 
brighter the light is, to which the eye is expoſed, the more 
this membrane is contracted into a narrow compaſs, and the 
more dark the place is, the more the opening is dilated. This 
ſudden change, and the office of this part, may be more con- 
veniently ſeen in the eye of a cat, than in that of any other 
animal, but it is the ſame in all, in a greater or leſſer degree. 
If the edges of this coat be loaded with a vety large excreſcence 
of this kind, or if ſeveral tho' ſmaller grow all round it, it 
muſt neceſſarily happen, that the pupil, or ſight, is very much 
if not totally obſtructed, and the creature fees very little, or 
not at all. The horſes of this kind are very ill furniſhed for 
ſeeing in the ſunſhine, but do very well in dark days, or in 
the dusk of the morning or evening, when the diſeaſe 1s not 
too violent. F ; 
A horſe moderately aflifted with this, uſually ſtumbles in 
the middle of the day, but goes very well in the dusk, and if 
brought out of the ftable into the clear ſunſhine will ſuffer 
any one to put their finger up to the ſight of his with- 
out flinching ; whereas when taken back into the ble, he 
will not ſuffer it to come within ſeveral inches without wink- 
ing, and | tofling bis head about. © The dealers in bot 
ſes ſometimes perceive this, and attribute it to over running 
or drawing, or to ſtraining by any other means; but ths 
not the caſe, for it is found to affect colts that have never been 
| backed or rid, as well as thoſe which have been worked. * 
- is obſervable, that when theſe Fimgu/es grow in the eee © 
| young horſes, they become much ſmaller, when the 3 
is taken to a dry meat in the ſtable, and increaſe again u. 
they ate turned out again to graſs. Whether this be 
to the difference of dry and moiſt food, is not eaſy to of 
termine, dut it is moff probably owing to the differen” 
+ . paſture; the horſe' at graſs, being obliged to carry 
— lower, W that which fern in 2 ſtable, The Te 
in number, or the greater in bulk, theſe excreſcences 4 2 
more danger there is of the horſes wholly loſing its ſight, 
the degtee of 'the diſtemper is belt Judged pf, dy tus 
eye to the light, and*obſerving how n 
Krosted by it, and how much is "free. Thoſe, vl 


— 


| is 9b- 

* 

are fixed on the upper part of the uven, dre apt to wn 
largeſt, and to, hinder the feht moſt z and deb hu 


, \ 


not eaſy ; all tha 
und attenuating medi- 


keeping it from being expoſed naked- 


le not fo ack Phil. Tran. Ne. 32. 
zoned flowers. See InFunDIBULIFOkM, 
See POLYPE. | 


FunNEL 


manner of ſinging or playing. 
RMOELDUM, in our old writers, a mul& paid for theft. 


£ 
85 
8 
£ 
5 


in the Italian muſic, is uſed for a very quick and | a hedge of the utmoſt uſe : 


7. 7 7 
is * 


the ſight more | the French uſe it much more, and that in a* peculiat manner. 


They make hedges of it ten or twelve foot” thick, or ſome- 
times twice or three times that thickneſs. This makes an ex- 
cellent ſhelter for game, and is done in this mannet: they dig 


may be the hanging ſomething | the ground where 1 to plant this hedge, in winter, 
$ 


to kill the groſs ; when the ſpring comes on they dig 


of which will be, that the pu- | it over a ſecond time to make the earth fine; in the latter 
contrated; and conſequently, the | end of March, or beginning of April, they ſow this cultivat- 


ed ground thick with the furze ſeeds; and when they come up, 

they cut the young plants when grown up a little; this makes 

them grow the 'more 4, ref and in a few years they make 
nd value to the owners on 


accounts. . | 
It is ſaid that the common Engliſh firze will grow upon the 


-URLONG (Ce) — In Scotland the fir lg is equal to forty | dry fands that are in the neighbourhood of the ſea, tho” ſubjeRt 
Geom. p. 3 | | 


falls. Tr. See FALL. 


to be waſhed ſometimes by the water; this is a thing extreme- 


= Metalluvgic Furnaces, Swedenborg has | ly worth the trying, as it would then be of the greateſt 
3 — — his own experience, certain rules for the] advantage to who have walls or banks next the ſea, do 


conſtructiom of theſe metallurgic furnacet, by which plant it on them to preſerve them. | 


| they will always be made more advantageous to the proprie- 


ceteris paribus, than any other kind. Theſe rules are, it is often neteſſary 
ü = the A always placed as nearly as may be, be- 


Tis being # very unprofitable plat in geg of chuny others, 
deſtroy it. "This may be done by plow- 
ing and burning the buſhes upon the land. Matling the land 


the center of the furnace; that the ſmaller the depth of | well in countries where-matle is plentiful, is-alfo x very gdod 
2 place, provided it be ſuſkcient to hold the coals, the | way; and there is yet another much better, Which is to make 
better ; that all furnaces muſt be the better, the wider they wood land, not arable, of the place; to this Serge it is on- 
ate forwards, and the higher they are, ſo as not to loſe the | ly neceſſary to ſow or plant acorns at proper diſtancta. The 


benefit of reverberation. | | 
ſm Furnaces. See Iron. wy 
FURNAGE. See the article FoxnaGe: 


Ih, \ 


furxt will ſhelter the acorns till the time of their growing up 
to two or three foot high, and then they will ooh ſtarve and 
deſtroy all the 8 and every other weed. Miner Huſ- 


FURO, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to the fer- bandry, p. 308. 


ret, called by others alſo furumculus and ictis. See VIVERRA. 


FUSA, in the Italian muſic, the name of one of the muſical 


FURRING F Hip, is laying on double planks on her ſides. | notes, frequently alſo called chroma, and by us guaver. 


This is done after the ſhip is built, and is by the ſailors called 


CHROMA and QUAVER, Cycl. and Suppl. 


t, But there is another way of furring, which |FUSANUS, in botany, a name given by many authors to the 
is more properly ſo called; and that is, when a ſhip's planks | ſhrub, more uſually called euonymes. This was ſometimes 
are ripped, and new timbers are put on the former timbers, called attractylis by the Greeks, and had both this and its Ro- 
and on them other planks ; which is done ſometimes to make | man name ſigſanus, from its being of uſe ſor making the diſ- 


a a ſhip bear the ſails the better. 


taff, uſed by the women in ſpinning. Some have ſuppoſed that 


FURUNCLE, or Bol, is a ſmall reſiſting tumor, with inflam- | this was the ſame with the exonymus, everupes of IL 
mation, redneſs, and great pain ariſing in the membrana adi- | tus and the Greek writers, but very erroneouſly, 
poſa under the skin. As there is no part of the body free | euonymus has a ſhort fruit divided into four lobes, each con- 
from being the ſubject of this tumor, ſo the whole body is | taining a ſingle bud divided from the reſt by a partition; and 
ſometimes ſo miſerably infeſted with them, that the patient | theſe when the fruit is ripe, and ſplits open, ſhew themſelves 
knows not how to ſtir, or on what part to lie. Young in- between the fiſſures, and finally fall out one after another. 
fants, and adults, are equally liable to this diſorder ;_ and tho The euonymus of the Greeks bore, according to the expreſs 


in adults there is ſeldom any great danger in it, yet it ſome- 
times happens when they are very numerous in tender infants, 


words of 'T heophraſtus, a long pod like that of the ſeſamum 3 
this is in no ſort like our exonymus fruit, but is long, flender 


that they not only excite violent pains, reſtleſſneſs and toffings, | and terminated in a point, having four ribs running along it, 
with great weakneſs, convulſions and epilepfies, | but. death t- which divide it into a fort of ſquares. Theophraſtus adds, 


ſelf ſometimes follows them. 


The principal cauſe of boils, is a too glutin 7 1400 | ated 


that within chis pod there were contained very hard ſeeds diſ- 
_ poſed in four orders or ſeries, each ſeries containing ſeveral 


fate of the blood, and the cure of them principally depends -- ſeeds. The author who has given occaſion for this miſunder- 


upon the reſtoring the blood to its due confiftence'/and proper | 
circulation, People who are very ſubject to theſe tumors | 


- Randing of the words of Theophraſtus is Pliny, He has tranſ- 
lated the paſlage in which that author deſcribes the euokymus 


— 


ſhould bleed and take purging medicines at proper intervals, | very ill 3 he ſays indeed that the fruit is like that of the ſeſa- 
and drink plentifully of warm and weak liquors; abſtaining num, but that it contains within a dry bard ſeed, of a qua- 
from wine, ſtrong pirituous liquors, aud from the uſe uf to- — figure. This ſeems to be meant as expreſſing only 
bacco ' a Foz ds. 2 0 


to be placed in each cell; but Theophraſtus neither 


When the diſorder is recent or not habitual, external reme - fays this, nor that the ſeeds are ſquare, but that they are diſ- 
dies alone are ſufficient for the cure: honey mixed to a pro- poſed in three orders; he has expreſſed this, by the word te- 
per ſharpneſs with ſpirit of vitriol is a very good external ap- tra/echon, which Pliny has ſuppoſed to be the ſame with te- 
plication, The touching the boils with ſpirit of vitriol alone, is | traganon, but without reaſon. See TETRASTACON. 
often alſo of great ſervice ; and ſometimes the diſcutient plaiſ- | Theophraſtus ſays alſo, that the leaves and fruit of the euo- 
ters are to be applied, as the diachylon, ſperma ceti, and ſoap | mus were poilonous to cattle ; therefore it cannot be the 
plaiſter, If theſe applications however, do not prove ſucceſs- | euorymns or fuſanus of theſe times, which is innocent, and 
ful in the diſperſing a boi, the only method to be taken, is which cattle eat without injury, every time they can come at 
t of bringing it to ſuppuration. This however is in ſome it. The manner of its operation alſo was as an aſtringent ; 
caſes no eaſy task, but the tumor remains ſometimes very hard | the cattle that eat of it, were rendered coſtive, and unleſs a 
and troubleſome; even after a proper treatment of many weeks purging was brought on by art or nature to their aſſiſtance, 


and ſometimes the humour that occaſions it, becomes fo acri- 


they died of it. This alfo is greatly contradictory to the na- 


monious by its long detenſion, and t inſpiſſation, that it | ture of our fuſanus or euonymus ; for three or four of its ſeeds 
promee ulcers, which grow gradually work and worſe, till at | taken internally, ſerve as a purge, and often work briskly 


ngth they end in incurable 


ſtulæ. To promote and quick- | both upwards and downwards. The deſcription the antients 


en the ſuppuration, it is generally found of great ſervice to give of the other parts of 'the tree, do not agree with our 
apply plaiſters of diachylon with the gums, and of honey and | exonymus : they ſay its leaves were ſomewhat like thoſe of 
— mixed, and made to a proper conſiſtence; and where | the chamædaphne, or of a middle ſize between that and the 


i 
— 


en 


eie prove inſufficient, maturating cataplaſms are to be ap- pomegranate- tree, and were very ſoft to the touch. Pliny 
od, and very frequently repeated. When the boil is ſuffici- | tranſlates the word chamædaphne, by laurus, or the bay-tree, 


a maturated by one or other means, which will be known | by this means doubling the confuſion in this paſſage. Our 
om the ſoftneſs and yellowneſs of its head; it muſt be open- | 


fuſanus has leaves tolerably anſwering indeed in ſhape and fize 


Os inciſion, and when the matter it contained is diſcharged, | to thoſe of the euonymus of the Greeks, but then are 
— muſt be daily cleanſed, till perſectly freed from all] not ſoft to the touch. They ſay alſo that the flowers of their 


idnity, and then healed with the vulnerary balſams. 
hen infants which ſuck are afflicted with heil, the 


and en 
the * 


is to give cooling medicines and purges to the nurſe, 


join her a due regimen in diet ; and the infant ſhould at | rare ſhrub, growing only in the iſland of Lesbos 
1 me time be gat to take ſome gentle laxative, and the ab- 


cuamymus ſmelt like corrupted fleſh, or ſtinking blood ; this 
does not at all agree with our fuſanus, whoſe flowers have 


no ill . ſmell. The exonymus of the Greeks was finally à very 


two or 
three other peculiar places; the Romans had never ſeen it, 


the . Powders, "as thoſe of crabs-eyes and the like, to allay | nor had any name for it in their language, but borrowed 


FUR Wr. of its juices. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 195. 
and ictis. See ViveRRA. 


* 


We ſometimes this prickly ſhrub for fences, but 


the Greek name and account of it. Our mus or fu- 


CULUS, in „ the name given by many authors am is a ſhrub common all over nd in m 
t9 the ferret, call har ag given by * fe = 1 a R ne 


parts of the wordd. 


in botany, A 
a more gommon / 
FUSTIGATIO, i 1 d. U puniſhment inf 
ed y | This pu ent was peculiar 
; for the ven were ſcdur with whips, 
g Aut. in f . 2 
FusTIGATION, ie r allo a penance enjoined by the Ry. 


uiſitio Lp Lex. , 5 
TARIOM, . in. 3n ity, Roman puniſhment, de 


fame with figfigatio. See FUsTIGATIO. 
STUC, in botany, a name given by ſame of the old w;;. 
nuts, The 


17.1 which produces the piſtachis 

0 like the name of A Wee uſed in dying, 4rd 
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A ABIREA, in the materia medica, a name 
ſome of the old writers to ſuch myrrh as was - 
ably fatty. 
GA, in mining, an inſtrument uſed to dig out the ore. 
It is a ſmall punch of iron with a long handle of wood. One 
of the miners holds this in his hand, directing the point to a 
per place, while the others ſtriking it with a large ſledge 
mer drive it into the vein. 
The working by this inſtrument is thence called gading. 
Rays Engl. words, p. 118. | 
Gap-ber, in natural hiſtory; the common name for a winged 
inſect, called alſo the dun fly or ox fly; a creature very trou- 
bleſome to cows, horſes, Nc. This creature examined by the 
microſcope has ſeveral peculiarities worthy obſetvation. It 
has, like the gnat, a long proboſcis, with a ſharp dart, or 
two darts, ſheathed within it; the uſe of theſe darts is to 
penetrate the fleſh of animals for the ſucking their blood, 
- whereas the proboſcis can only ſerve to ſack the dews from 
flowers, &c. 
The eggs of this fly are laid in the waters, ahd there produce 
a very remarkable fort of maggot. It is a brown one of a 
long flatted figure, with a pencil of fine dowry hairs at its 
tail; which it ſpreads into a circular form on the ſurface of 
the water, while its head is ſunk down in ſearch of food. 
When the creature would deſcend toward the bottom, theſe 
| hairs are made to approach one another in an oval form, 
and in this ſtate they ineloſe a bubble of air, by means of 
which it is able to riſe again; and if this bubble by any acci- 
dent eſcapes, the creature immediately ſqueezes out of its 
own body another to ſupply its place. 
t has three diviſions, whence ate thruſt out three little 
pointed bodies like ſerpents tongues. Theſe ots are very 
common on the ſurface of ditch water, and the motion of 
their inteſtines is very ſingular and obſervable. Baker's Mi- 
croſcope, p. 206. | BY 
GADING, among miners. See Gab. | 
GADUS, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of the mala- 
copterigious, or ſoft fined fiſhes, the characters of which are 
| theſe. The bronchioſtege membrane on each ſide contains 
ſeven bones of à ſomewhat cylindric form; the back in 
| ſome ſpecies has three fins, and in others only two; the head 
m moſt ſpecies is compreſſed, but in ſome it is depreſſed. 
Of thoſe which have three fins on the back, the following 
ies are enumerated by Artedi. } to 23962 .3% £ 
7. Of thoſe which have no cirri there are theſe. 1. The 


Zadus with three back fins, with a white body, with no cirri | 


at the mouth, and with the upper jaw longeſt. This is our 

common whiting. 2: The beard adus with three back 

fins, with the lateral line ſtrait, and he lower 8 
This is the fiſh we call the raw pollock, or cole gh. 3. 


beardleſs gadus with three fins on the back, with the lower | 


Jaw longeſt, and with the lateral lines crooked, This is the 
whiting pollock. ; 
2. Of the gadi with three back fins, and with cirri or 
beards, there are the followin ſpecies. 1. The variegated 
dearded ya with an even tal, and the upper jaw longeſt. 
This is the cod fiſh. 2. The white bodied forked tail'd gadus, 
with a bearded mouth, and three back fins. This is our had- 
dock. 3. The bearded gadus with three back fins, with 
ty ra ting, or 


ty rays in the firſt pinna ani. This is our 
Whiting pout. The fide lines in this fiſh are black, and very 


crooked. 4. The ſmall two inch gadus, with beards at the 
mouth, with three back fins, and the anus in the middle 
of the body. This is the mollo of the Venetians; in Corn- 


wall we call it the poor, or the power. | 
5 Of thoſe gadi which have only two fins on the back, the ſol- 
wing are the ſpecies. 1. The gadus with two back fins, 
and with the lower jaw longeſt. This is the fiſh we call the 
yy The head of this fiſh is broad, the body oblong, and 
8 cylindric. 2. The bearded gadus with two back 
wie 0d the upper jaw the longer. This is the fiſh we call 
he ling. Its body is very long, and roundiſh; its head flat 
| bd. ; its mouth very wide, and its tail rounded at 
me end. 3. The bearded gadur with two back fins, and 
ws even. This is the muftela fluviatilis of authors, 
bout of the Engliſh. The head is of a depreſs'd 
body long and rounded, variouſl 


* coloured, and lubricous 
| 7, the touch; the tall nearly | | 


G. 


given by | 


he ſnout of this | 
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| GAHALA, in botany, a name given by 
r eee 

| GAIDEROPSARUS, in — 2 
ind caugh 


GAT 


* 


but the edges of the feathers are edged with white; the front 
| of the head, and upper part of the throat, are white, ſpotted 
with ſmall brown ſpecks; the head is of a þlueiſh black, 
the throat of a greyiſh white, and toward the breaſt ſome- 
what rediſh ; the upper part of the breaſt, and the ſhoulders 
are beautifully variegated with brown, white, and black; the 
breaft is white; and the belly browniſh, with ſmall tranſverſe 
ſtreaks of black; the beak is blackiſh and yellow, and the 
legs are whitiſh, The female is different from the male in 
many reſpects, particularly it wants the blackneſs of the 
rump; but both the male and female are diſtinguiſhed at ſight 
from the other ſpecies, by having marks of three different 
colours one above another on their wings ; theſe are white, 
black, and a rediſh brown. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 287. 
GAELZAUM, earth oil, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome of the old writers to the petroleum, or as we uſually 
call it, oil of Petre. See PETROLEUM. : £ 
GAFET, in the materia medica of the Arabians, a name given 
by Aviſenna and others to the ſarcocolla of the Greeks. So 
tlie word is tranſlated ; but it is to be obſerved, that the ſar- 
cocolla of the Greeks expreſſes two very different things; the 
one à gum, now knotyn among us by that name; the other a 
plant; called alſo argemone, and agrimonia, for they have 
ſometimes called the one of theſe plants, and ſometimes the 
other by that name. The agrimony ſeems however to have 
been generally meant by this name, and this is the gafet of 
the Arabians, for they call the other or right ſarcocolla, both 
the gum, and the tree which produces it, arizarut. 
GAFOLD-land, or GaruL-land, terra ſenſualis, in our 
old writers, land liable to taxes, and rented, or letten for 
rent. Sax. Dict. 1 
GAGATES, jet, in natural hiſtory, the name of a foſſile ſub- 
ſtance, the characters of which are theſe. It is a ſolid, dry, 
opake, inflammable body, found in large detached maſſes of 
a a fine and regular ſtructure, having a grain like that of wood, 
ſpliting more eaſily 8 than in any other direction, 
very light, and moderately hard, not fuſible, but readily in- 
flammable, and burning a long time with a fine greeniſh white 
This is a ſubſtance about which there have been many er- 
rors, and which has been wy little underſtood even in out 
own kingdom, where the fineſt in the world is produced, 
having been uſually confounded with a thing greatly in- 
ferior to it in value, the common cannel coal, ſo that many 
believe that there is no other jet than that ſubſtance j and 
of the few who ſuppoſe them different; none ſeem to have 
had any clear idea of their diſtinguiſhing characters, but 
they ate eaſily known aſunder when theſe are propefly con- 
ſidered 


Fet is always found in detach'd maſſes lodged in other fifata ; 
canrtel eoal conſtitutes of itſelf whole ſtrata. Jet has the 
graln of wood; and ſplits horizontally much more eaſily than 
in any other direction; cannel has no peculiar grain, 
and pues with equal eaſe any way. Jet is but moderately 
hard, cannel coal not leſs ſo than many ſtones, and jet when 
ſet on fire flames a long time; cannel coal but a little while. 
Ja is found in Italy, Germany, and the Eaſt Indies, but no 
where ſo plentifully as in England; it is very common in 
Yorkſhire, and other of the northern counties, and is found 
in many of our clay pits about London: Hilfs Hiſt. of 

Foff. p. 473. | | &i 
Jer, ns, is highly praiſed by the antients, but 
the modern practice has never enquired whether juſtly or 
not. Dioſcorides tells us, that it is an excellent emollient 
and diſeutient; he recommends a fumigation of it for diſeaſes 
of the womb, and ſays that water, in which burnt jet has 
been quenched, is a cordial, Attius orders it to be extin- 
guiſhed in wine for the ſame purpoſe. Hill's Hiſt. Mat. Med. 


170. : | 
GAGATRONICA, a-word uſed by the writers of the middle 
a the name of a diſtin ſtone, but ſeeming only a2 
fake ſpelling of the word garatronium. See GARATRO- 
NIUM. n N t Y 9 I 
GAGNOLA, in ichthyology, a name given by the Spaniards 
to a ſpecies of the acus, or ſy us of Artedi. The par- 
ticular ſpecies meant by it, is that called by Artedi, the . 
agonal bodied ſyngnathus with the pinnated tail; othets call 
it the acus Ariſtotelis, or acus ſecunda, and the French the 
trompette; we call it ſometimes the needle fiſh, ſometimes 
the trumpet fiſh, and ſometimes the tobaccopipe fiſh,” © _ 
fome writers to the 


| 


w # 


name giyen by 
tte ght in the Mediter- 
uſually called calarias,” Bellonius de Pile. 


ſome to n fiſh of the truttaceous 


ranean, and more 
See CALLARIAS, 
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GALACHIDES, or GatariDes, in natural hiſtory, the name] It is ſomewhat larger than the common thruſh ; its beak is or 
of a ſtone to which the writers of the middle ages have attri- a 1 in breadth long and red; its wing feathers are black, 
buted many ridiculous virtues. have left us no farther} but ſome of them are tipped, and others edged: with white: 
deſcription of it, than that it was of a blackiſh colour; but | others of the ſmaller feathers have alſo a variegation. of yel- 

they tell us, that to try whether it was the right ſtone, a man} low, and the reſt are wholly black; the bird is in all other 

1 was to be daubed over with honey, and ſet in the open air] parts of an extreamly bright and beautiful yellow; ſo ele- 

13 in a ſummer's day, and that holding this ſtone in his hand] gant, as very much to approach to the luſtre of ſome of the 

E provided it was a right one, no fly. nor other inſect would] American birds. The female is leſs beautiful, and has 4 
dare to approach him: after this trial they held it ſacred, and blackiſhneſs and browniſhneſs mixed with the yellow. fe 
pretended that it would diſcover the thoughts of people if] feeds on inſects, and is a very delicate taſted bird; it is in 
only held. in the mouth. | PL I } moſt, places very much eſteemed at the table, but is no where 

GALACTITES, in the biffory of foffils, a ſubſtance much re- to be had at all ſeaſons, being a bird of paſſage. Aldrovand de 
ſembling the morochthus, or French chalk, in many re-]  Avibus. . 
ſpeRs, but different from it in colour. The antients found GALEA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of the echi- 

it in the Nile, and ſome. rivers of Greece, and uſed it in me-] nodermata, or ſea hedgehogs, -whoſe ſhape is that of a | 

-  dicine as an altringent, and for defluxions and ulcers of the | elevated helmet, compoſed of ſeveral tran verſely joined plates, 
eyes. At preſent it is common. in Germany, Italy, and ſome| or aſſulæ, and covered with very ſmall and rough tubercles, in 
parts of France, and is wholly overlooked, being eſteemed] the of little granule. This genus, when foffile, is called in 
only 4 worſe kind of the morochthus. See Mokochrkus. Engl the helmet ſtone, and is marked with ten rows of dou- 

„ It js a very hard, and dry ſubſtance, an indurated clay, of a] ble lines, either crenated, or punctated, and running from the 

eloſe compact texture, very heavy, and in colour of a pale] top to the baſe; the anterior ones being much longer than 
grey, without the leaſt admixture of any other tinge, It is of | the reſt. 
a leſs even ſurface than the morochthus, and is leſs hard. Ith Of eggs there are three known ſpecies. t. The ſcu- 
melts but lowly in the mouth, and leaves ſomething of a lu-| tated ed one, which has on its ſummit an oblong penta- 
ſcious ſweetneſs on the tongue. It does not adhere to the] gonal plate like a ſhield. 2. The naked headed one, diſtin- 
lips or tongue, and if rubbed down on a marble with water| g iſhed by its wanting this ſhield.” 3. That with the tzniz 
it diffolves into a ſubſtance of a pure white, reſembling milk. Kooks ted and torn, and ping peakal that they have been 
It does not ferment with acids, and in burning becomes of a] once of the variolated kind. Echinod. 
pure white. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 23. 85 IGALEA Piſcis, in ichthyology, a name given by Geſner, and 
GALACTODES, milky, a word uſed y the antients in two] ſome other writers, to the called by other writers muſtela 
or three different ſenſes. Some uſed it to expreſs. tepid, or |. alia, and by Artedi reduced to the genus of the blenni. 
a little warm, with ſuch a heat. as that of milk juſt drawn | It is the blennus with four bifid beards under the throat. See 


ns 


from the cow: others exprefled by it a white, ſomewhat] BLEnNus.. 10 CS: 
opake, or milky colour: others expreſſed by it only a want of [GALE A Yenetorum, in Zoology. a name given by ſome authors 
tranſparence in fluids. Galen frequently uſes it in the ſecond to the common muſtela. //ioughby, Hiſt: Piſc. p. 121. See 
of theſe. ſenſes, when treating of urines. #3 134, the article MusTELA, 
GALACTOPSIA, . a method of curing / diſeaſes by drinking GALEANTHROPITIA, in the writings of the antient phyſici- 
milk only. The gout, conſumption, and many other chro- ans, a term uſed to expreſs a ſpecies of madneſs, in which 
nical diſcaſcs, are by many aftirm'd to be curable by this] the patient fancied himſelf. a cat, and endeavouted to perform 
means. See Cheyne's Nat. Meth. of curing Diſeaſes. - |; | all the-motions of that animal. | ; 
'GALACTOSPONDA, Temz#lowo3s, in antiquity, a libation |GALEETTO, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the alauda 
made with milk. Pott. Archzol. Græc. I. 2, c. 4, T. 1. kind, called by Rondeletius, alauda non criſtata, and in Eng- 
p. 213. See LIBATION, Cl. PRs | liſh the mulgranoc and the bullcard. It is a ſmall fiſh of a 
GALADES, in natural hiſtory, an epithet. given by Rondele- ih yellow, or olive colour, without any variegation in 
tius to a ſpecies of chama, remarkable for its milky whiteneſs.| ſome, but in others a number of. faint blue tranſverſe lines 
It is derived from the Greek yn, milk, This chama is a very] are diſpoſed on the back, the ſides, and the fins; the inter- 
elegant ſhell... See CHRANMA. ds n 7 9 mediate ſpaces between theſe lines on the back are of a rediſh 
GALANGA, galangals, in the materia medica. There are two] brown, and in ſome two olive. coloured and browniſh lines 
roots kept in the. ſhops under this name, a greater and a| run longitudinally: down the back. The colours, in ſhort, 
-.. fmaller;. of theſe however the ſmaller is by far the moſt in| vary extremely in this fiſh. 
eſteem, and is almoſt the only kind ever heard of in pre-“ The contour of the head is roundiſh, but it is compreſſed, 
buffer nr nat ws 10810 au nl and ſwells out over the gills, and its top riſes into a fort of 
The galanga minor, or leſſer galangal, is à ſmall ſhort root, ridge, and is flatted at the back part, as if the creature had 2 
df an irregular figure, of the thickneſs of a man's little finger, | kind of neck; the upper jay ſtands out beyond the lower; 
and is. ſeldom met with in pieces of more than an inch or] it bas no Dla, and refimles in many things the gutterugine, 
two long. It has ſeveral protuberances at its ends, and on its but that it wants the eye, fins; it is very full of life, and 
ſurface, and is ſurrounded with many circular rings, that] lives, like the eel, many hours without water. It is caught 
.. Rand out a little beyond the reſt of the ſurface. It is of an among rocks and ſtones. about the ſhores in the Medi- 
extremely. firm and compact texture, yet not heavy; it cuts terranean, and alſo in our own ſeas. MMillougbiy, Hiſt. Pi. 
difficuttly with a knife, and leaves a poliſhed ſurface. Its] p.133- 7 : 
.; colout is. 2 browniſh red on the outſide, and a ſomewhat | Artedi reduces: this fiſh to. the genus of the blenni, and di- 
brighter red within, though ftill with a conſiderable ad- ſtinguiſhes it by the name of the hlennus, having the upper 
mixture of brenn. I |- jaw longer than the under, and the top of dhe head acu- 
a bright —— very firm and ſound, and of an acrid and in- GALE GA, goats rue, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


* 
5 
1 


14 3 

| fupportably hot taſe. . welt ; „iich ate the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the par 

Ibe larger ga/angal anſwers much to the above de- pilionaceous kind, and the piſtil ariſes, from the cup, and +> 
ſcription, only that it is larger in and leſs unequal and | nally becomes an o cylindric pod, containing uſu: be 

* than the lefler kind. | I, long and ſomewhat kidney-ſhaped ſeeds: to this it 15 . 

43 galangali are both brought us from the Eaſt Indies, and „that the leaves ſtand in pairs on pinnated ribs, to 


. are the roots of the ſame plant which is of the number of the] end of which there grows a ſingle or odd leaf. Ry 
.  berbe bulbofis affines of Mr, Ray. Herman calls that which pro- The ſpecies of galega enumerited by Mr. Tournefort are - 
duces the larger, bauchale Indorum ; and that which produces 1. The common galega with blue flowers. 2. The 2 b 
the lefler, lagoudi Indorum. ; np galega with blueiſh purple flowers. 3. The common = 
"The. people of the Eaſt Indies uſe theſe roots by way of with white flowers. 4. The African galiga with larger 
ſpice. ich us the leſſer is eſteemed an excellent ſtomachic, ers, and thicker. pods: - and 5. The American ſhrubby galt, 
and as ſuch is an ingredient in almoſt all bitter infuſions and |. with purple flowers, and ſilky pods. FI :— and 
tinctures. The great one poſſeſſes the ſame virtues, only in a[ Gal OA, in medicine, is eſteemed r — 85 
more remiſs degree. Vid. Hill's Hiſt. Mat. Med. p. 5 3, ſeq. |. ſudorific. It is much uſed in Italy, but amongft us / 
ALARCIDES, or GaLaricT1s, in natural hiſtory, a name an ingredient in ſome compoſitions. · ; > of oor 
uſed by the writers of the middle ages for a ſtone, to which GALENA, a name given by mineraliſts to. a ſpeci Jroms- 
. they attribute great virtues. It is evidently only a corrupt lead ore. It was the original name given by An 
+ way of ſpelling the word gala2fites. See the article GALac-| chus to che theriaca, from-its effect in bringing on a 
TTS. | | | calm over the blood and ſpirits on taking it. by author 
GALAXIUS, in natural hiſtory, a name by which many of |GaLznA inanis, in mineralogy, à name grew ef the 
a ne antients have called the morochthus, or French chalk. to a glittering ſubſtance, very much reſembling _ "metal 
_ © HiltsHift, of Fofl, p. 22, Ses the article Monocnrnus. ores of lead, but really- containing none of 


 GALBULA, in of a bird of the thruſh is more uſually called mock lead and blende. gens 
- "Lind, common in f "very. GALENIA, in botany,. a name given by-Lion=us 1025, ar 
_ the its n | ofplants, called b tedera, 8 0 


|- . theſe :  The"perianth — ee 
* The perianthium is very — . 
one leaf divided into four obldng wed 3 
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GAL 


ate very Alendet, and of the length of the cup; the an- 
hey oe NE the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh ; the 
ſtyles are tw they are ſimple and reflex, and the ſtigmata 


are ſimple ; fruit is a roundiſh capſula, So of 


cells, in which are two oblong angular ſeeds. 

Gen. Pl. p. 169. Ponteder. Epiſt. 14. 

GALENION, the name of an anodyne cataplaſm, preſcribed by 

Fgineta. 

GALEOBDOLON, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 

deſcribed by Dillenius in his Hortus Elthamenſis, and rank- 

ed by Linnzus, together with the cardiaca, under one genus, 
by the name leonurus. Dillen. Hort. Elth. p. 84. | 

GALEOLA, in natural - hiſtory, the name of a genus of the 
echinodermata, or ſea hedgehogs of the galeated or helmet 
kind. | | 
They have their name from the Latin galeala, a diminutive of 
the word galea, and which ſignified with the ancient Ro- 
mans a drinking veſſel, made in the ſhape of a ſmall helmet. 
Of this genus, there are three known ſpecies. 1. A papilloſe 
kind, covered with ſmall eminences. 2. An undulated or 
waved kind, ſo called from its ſtriæ repreſenting waves. They 
are finely dotted at the top, but the granulæ become larger as 
they go toward the baſe. 3. The ſmooth kind. Klein's 
Echinod. . ' 

GALEOPSIS, in botany; the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind ; the lower lip is divided into 
three ſegments, the middle one being larger than the reſt, 
and either ſharp pointed or obtuſe, -and the upper lip is hol- 
lowed like a ſpoon The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is 
fixed in the manner of a nail into the hinder part of the 
flower, and ſurrounded with four embryos; which ripen into 
four oblong ſeeds contained in a tubular capſule divided into 
five ſegments at the end, which was the cup of the flower. 
Lo ſpecies of galeop/is enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
1. The tall ſpiked ſtinking galeop/ſs. 2. The taller purple 
flowered galeap/is,.. with eu ; — cups. 3. The taller 
white flower ' d galop/is, with prickly flower cups. 4. The 
taller yellow — ans with prickly flower cups. 
5: The narrow leaved galeop/is with variegated flowers. 
6. The purple open flowered common galeap/is, 7. The 
white open flowered common galeapfis. 8. The ony leaved 
alpine gals with variegated flowers. 9. The beton 


leaved galeopfis with variegated flowers. 10. The yel- 
low flowered galzop/is, or dead nettle; 11; The yellow flow- 
ered galeap/is, with large ſpotted leaves. 12. The round 
leaved annual Spaniſh g and 13. The teucrium leaved 
N ſhrubby galeopfic. Tournefort, p. 186. 
GALEUS glaucut, the bub P 


than that of the white ſhack,. and the noſe long pointed, 


ets of the 
e Cx- 


y round; and have a membrane. which at times 0 fiſh 


e na ne e. 
The teeth are not ſo numerous as in the white ſhark, there be- 
only two rows of them, but theſe are very and trian- 


very voracious of human fleſh; 
re if there is 


there. It is ſometimes 9 on the En ſhores, and has 
been t on the Cornwall coaſt. See Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne. 


and Millangbly, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 449. | 
Garzvs E the /indoth 1 , in Zoblogy, the naie 


wa 
Irs and fides are aſh MT ; its belly white ; its body 
| way. beyond the mouth and eyes. It has two: fins on 


KT Fr ext, but the jv ar both rough and ſharp like 
Cane oe! ah An 0 ol 1241 "2s . 


it the flurgean, and brings many good. reaſons 


me Dd Ty 
kind, all in Eng the ho 
and has no 1 


and placed 


| 


r all th „ that particular, but by 
of diſtinction from the galeus s ſpinaxs as it has no prickles: | 


| 


or three hours ; and 


has two rows of ſmall teeth. It is common in the Mediter- 

ranean and Engliſh ſeas. Geſuer de Aquat. p. 716. | 

GALEvus ellatus, the flar'd hound fiſh, in zoology, a kind 

hound fiſh, remarkably ſpeckled with white ſpots in from 

of ſtars. Salvian de Aq. p. 29. 

GALEXIA, in ichthyology, a name given by Galen and 
ſome of the other antient writers, to the common lamprey. 
See LAMPETRA and PETROMYZON, - 

GALGULUS, in zoology, a name by which many have call- 

ed a bird of the thruſh kind, of a find gold yellow, with black 
wings, more commonly known by the name of Galbula, 

| and ſuppoſed to be the chloreus of Ariſtotle, and the iQerus, 
or jaundice bird of Pliny, Ray's Ornitholog. p. 147. See the 
article GALBULA. | 

GALL, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome to the 
indigo, or fæculæ of the plant anil uſed in dying, &c. Gar- 

Clas gives us this name, and fays, that the plant is like the 

mangirique; but Cluſius tranſlating this word by. ocymum 
or baſil, has ſtrangely perplexed the caſe. The anil or in- 
digo plant not having any reſemblance of that herb. 

GALL, or Bits (Cycl.)=—After all that has been ſaid about the 
bile by ancient and modern writers, there ſeems yet a doubt 
as to its true origin, and where it is generated. The 
commonly eſtabliſhed opinion is, that the bile contained 
in the gall bladder has been filtrated into it by certain glands 
which are found on its inner cavity. Theſe glands however, 
have been rather ſuppoſed than demonſtrated, and if writers 
mean by them, thoſe little protuberances found ſometimes 
within the cyſt, there is no certainty of their ſeparating the 
bile; ſince theſe glands; as they are called, are wanting 
in many, nay in the greater part of perfectly ſound bodies, 
where the viſcera are in a good ſtate, and not affected by 
any obſtructions. When the world was 2 to be- 
lieve that there were in reality no ſuch glands as theſe, it was 
ſaid that there were certain veſſels and canals which collect- 
ing the hile from the ſubſtance of the liver, carry'd it to the 
inner ſurface of the gall bladder; where they opened and 
emptied their contents into its cavity; but theſe veſſels have 
in teality been no more demonſtrated to exiſt than the before- 
mentioned glands, and there have ſometimes appeared caſes, 
where demonſtration has in a manner appeared on the con- 
N ſide, to prove, that the bile is not ſeparated in the gall 

ladder, but is brought into it from elſewhere : of this kind 
there is one vety remarkable one mentioned in the memoirs 
of the academy of ſciences of Paris. 

Mr. Lieutaud, on diſſecting a morbid body, found the 
rall bladder ſo extremely ſhrunk up in ſize, that he could 
Cares ae Fell baliors thax ie was the gall bladder; its neck was 
. wholly filled, and as it were pl up with a blackiſh matter, 

formed into a body of a ſpherical ſhape, and compoſed of ſe- 

veral beds, or layers, in the manner of thoſe ſtones which are 
not  unfrequently found in the gall bladders of different ani- 
mals; and the other part of this body of it, which was alfo much 
the largeſt, was contained in a bag made by the ſeparation of 
the two membranes of which the gall bladder is naturally 

. compoſed ; this contained no fluid matter, except a few drops 

cf a very clear water; and its inner ſurface, which was per- 

fectly white, did not appear ever to have contained any brle ; 

the cyſtick canal; and the biliary pore, were very much di- 

| lated, and the canal as full of bile as it could hold, and the 
whole ſubſtance of the liver was very ſound, and in-a ſtate 

af perfect health. Now if. either the glands in the innet 
membrane of the gall bladder ſeparated the bile, or if any 
veſſels ſeparated it 2 the liver, and convey d it immediately 
into that reſervoir by apertures in its inner ſurface 5 in either 
of theſe caſes all this might have been done in the bladder, 
though its neck were thus ſtopped up, but on the contrary 
there was no bile found there; and it Would appear very plain- 
ly from this, that the bile muſt have ſome other origin, ſince 
it ſeems to be conveyed into the gall bladder no othet way than 

9 its neck. Mem. Acad. Scieng. Par. 1735: 

The human bile taken out of the bodies of thoſe who died of 
the plague at Marſeilles, was always found to be of a blackiſh, 
or deep green colour. On the nog ſpirit of vitriol with it, 
it always became of a fine green, which colour never chan 
an it : and when ſalt, or oil of tartar were mixed in it, it al- 
ways became yellow. Spirit of nitre added to it turned it 

black, but the colour ſoon faded. This 51 poured into a 

wound made in the leg of a dog, would always render him 

© drowſy, dull, and not eating to ooh and all the dogs on which 
the experiment was tried, died within about four days, with 


all the circumſtances of a genuine plague upon them.” 
- A dram of the fame bile, iluted with three ounces of water 


| | , 
. and injected into he fog vein. of a dog, killed him in two 
0 opened, the beart was found ſtuffed 
full of black blood, the liver ſwelled, and the gall bladder full 
of green bil. The ſame quantity of diſeaſed bile injected in 
_ the ſame manner into the crural vein of a dog, has made him 
drowzy in an hour afterwards, he would then refuſe his food ; 
and in three days peſtilential buboes would appear, and the 
creature die. A dog which belonged to . of the 


hoſpital of Mail, to attend at all the dreſſings © the plague 


7 


fotes, and cat up theglandy, blood, pus, Ec. which was ti wn. 
AE 4 CIT RE GINT Luo) 2. M1: e e 


1 


e dom thoſe ulcers, yes he lived ud contidnicd bride after] 
doing this every day 
Tolution' of the he in the fame manner into the crural vein, 

he died on the fourth day with a large 


? 


- 
« 


the breaſt. the ſecond'day, and the day afterwards the dog 
died with a bubo undex-hisſhoulder. The bile taken from 


from the fæces at bottom, and from 
the top, and ſet it in the ſun for three or four months 
in a vial well ſtopped ;' there will at the end of this time be 


* 


, S 


- 


' - preen'd part. 


Water, and injected into the crutal vein of another dog, the 


I half an ounce of alum in 
ęgall, and the whole ſtirred a little together, there riſes im- 


* the. Whole becomes thick and turbid like dung, and of a 


the ſurface of the liquor, there will gradually gather * — 
' a white and hard fatty matter, and the red . of the liquor 


is very remarkable, the whole will have the ſmell of boiled 
drayfiſh. | | | 

The obſervation that there is contained in this red liquor of 
the gall, though ſeemingly perfectly clear, a white fatty mat- 


4 
In che colder countries where theſe ingredients are more ſcarce, 


for the alkali; and the ſoap is as 
other. In the conſtituting the x 


mon volatile one with which all the parts 
by little and little, and as it amaſſed itſelf 


means of the acid of alum, the fat havi 


mon ſoap does on the mixing any acid wi | 
Ihe liquor of the yall appears red after its firft precipitation, 
as the fat becomes ſepa- 
rated from it; the reaſon of this is, that almoſt all ſolutions 
of oily or fatty bodies are red, be the menftruum what jt will, 


This depurated liquor © 
medies for Sen the i bono xe For 
mix together equal parts of it, an oil of tartar per 
quium, to a dram and a half of each of theſe, add an ounce of 
river water, mix them well by ſhaking, and keep them in a 
viol well ſtopped : the end 


© three or four times a day letting it dry on, at length the part 
Will look red, and there will be a fort of ticklin 

felt in it; and after that, the ſkin will become ſcurfy and 
both that and the freckles will fall off. If this does not ſuc- 
Ceed the firſt time, it is to be repeated, and it will clear the 
face for fix or eight months, at the end of which time it is to 
* uſed again. | 


GALL is alſo uſed b 


them ; but often are ſo in their formation, 
| that they have t appearance of fruits and flowers. On exa- 


to the nge of a number” of deftroyers ; fo 
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un % ry 
Th® 
* 


* — — 
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for three months. But on injeQing the 


bubo on the wounded 
alſo there were two carbuncles and a gan- 


bile being collected after this from one of the de 
dead of the plague, and in the fame manner diluted wi 


thigh, on which 


creature was immediately convulſed, a carbuncle appeated on 


this dog, was in the fame manner injected into a third dog, 
and he died in the ſame manner. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 170. 
powder be added to apound of ox 


mediately an ebullition with a conſiderable effervefcence, and 


greeniſh yellow colour; but after a while,” the gall will be 
recipitated, and. its thicker parts ſeparating themſelves and 
ling to the bottom, the remainder will become of a clear 


hue and a rediſh colour. » 
After this has ſtood five or ſix days, ſ the clear liquor 
foulneſs ſwims at 


found another precipitate at the bottom of the vial, and on 


finally will change into its primitive yellow again ; and what 


ter like ſuet, and that on the ſeparating of this white matter, 
the red liquor loſes its colour, and regains its primitive yellow 
together, prove that the ſubſtance naturally contained in the 
all bladder, is a kind of liquid ſoap. We very well know 
at the ſoap we uſe is no other than oil, or other fatty ſub- 
ances united by boiling to the alkaline ſalt called pot aſhes. 


they ſubſtitute the fat of animals for oil, and common aſhes 
Hr all the purpoſes as the 
all, nature has uſed a ſolid ani- 
kali, ſhe has employed that com- 
| of animal bodies a- 
d: in this operation this fat has been ſeen to ſeparate its ſelf 
together, to appear in 
its hative form white and hard like the fat of animals; and the 
cauſe of this e ion has been the ing the alkali by 
ſeparated itſelf on that 
part of our com- 
item 


mal fat, and inſtead of a fix 


admixture in the ſame manner, as the 
and loſes this colour again by d 


and this being one of thoſe ſolutions muſt be red ſo long, as 
it continues ſuch, that is, ſo long as the fat remains ſuſpended 
in it; but as ſoon as that fat is ſeparated, the cauſe of 
colour ceaſes; and the de becomes yello ). 
Kad is one of the greateſt of all re- 

: the manner of uſing it is this, 
deli- 


| the nger being wetted with 
this, is to be touched upon the freckled part, and this ed 


em. Acad. Par. 17 


L bla Mr. Petit, gives us 


nal tumor with fluQuation, may be known and diſtin 

Tom, 1. & Med. Eff. Edinb. Abr. Vol. 2. p. 49x. _ 
diſtortion of a part 
vegetables that bear 


mals. Among the ſmaller inſects, there are many which 
either in their whole ſtate of the worm, or in a part of it, are 


—— 


e red F 


ſenſation | 


AL | e marks by which | 
© a diſtention of the gall bladder from the bile, making an exter- 
from an abſceſs in the liver. See Mem. de Acad. de = Fung | 
y naturaliſts to expreſs any protuberance, or 
of a leaf, orftalk ona tree, or plant, occaſioned | 


© by an inſe& living and growing within it. Theſe are all mon- 
- Rrous and unriatural productions of the 


; appear, 
_ containing no ſeed, and flowers the product of which is ani- 


- ſelves. Some of t 
as ever they are hatched from theſe, make 


occaſion for eating their own way in. The parents 


their young in the 


well known or underſtood, till Mr. Reaumur 


but theſe are continually changing place, 


others of a bright y 
* auſtere. taſte of 


ag I ab pine) 2 ies, there are ſome which 
+ only the part tumified on which they are placed 
© ſemble yarixes of the: veins in ani | 
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fity,/ or to propagate their ſeveral ſpecies.” Provide 
r has therefore allotted for the habitation of theſe, de nat 


the gall of 


ut 1 own action make them for > of 


e inſets are produced from e Trl 
the parent animal on the ſtalks of . or plants, = ny 
their i 
leaf, or ſtalk, and find a fafe lodging in this — ar - 
ceſlaty food in its juices} others are lodged even in the egg f, 
within the ſubſtance of the leaves and branches, mary * 
are a peculiar race of flies, which have at their tail 2 
ment prepared for this purpoſe ; with this they pierce the fur. 
faces of vegetables, and lay their eggs in the holes they 3 
made; ſothat the wortns hatched from theſe have nothing to d. 
but to gnaw the tender fibres of the Vegetable, and feed on the 
Juices extravaſated from the a | in them, 


Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 6. p. 176. ma 


trees and plants; they never however find 
dy mel b he 


The pucerons make their way into the leaves atid tender 


of the branches of trees, and form a ſort of galls, depolting 
place where they are. "Theſe are tender 
galls, by ſome called bladders, which often grow to a y 
conſiderable ſize on the leaves of trees; and were 2 
o | | 
their nature. The worms of ſome flies, and is 
of ſmall caterpillars, live alſo within the ſubſtance of 
leaves, and feed in great ſafety and comfort to themſelves ; 
and deftroy the 
they feed in; on the contrary, the worms which inhabit 
the common galls, never move out of the place where their 
parent 1 the egg, but there eat and ſuck their nouriſh. 
ment. is is ſo far from deſtroying, or injuring the part 
of the plant, that their feeding occaſions a new derivation of 
juices to it, and it always grows larger and ſtronger in 
8 as the creature eats within. 
he galls cauſed by different inſects have a very different in- 
| ſtructure, ſome of them have only one large cavity 
within, in which a number of the animals live in community, 
others have ſeveral ſmall cavities with communications between 
each, and others have different numbers of little cellules each 
ſeparate, and having no communication with the others : 
there are ſometimes a hundred of theſe cellules in one gall, 
ſometimes 'only two or three.; and finally, there are other 


. 


in which there is only one cavity inhabited by one inſect. 


"The creatures of theſe two laſt kinds, live in perfect ſolitude 


* worm ſtate, and can have no knowledge of any 
other living creature beſides themſelves, till they have paſſed 
through the intermediate ſtate of is, and become winged 
animals like thoſe to which they owed their origin, and are 
ready 3 2 themſelves. The general diviſion of 
galls into the es, admits of a vaſt number of ſubdiſtincti- 


ons under each, from the different and conſiſtence of 
the ſeveral ſpecies. Some of them are ſo hard, that they 
equal, or exceed the hardneſs of the wood of the tree they 
grow upon; and when cut, appear compoſed of fibres, 
much more denſely and cloſely arranged: Others are ſoft and 
— „ and reſemble ſome of the tender fruits in appearance. 
bs | ha 2 called gall nuts, and the _ apple 
galls, or berry galls, The common gallt uſed in dying, are 
of the firſt kind. and what are called oak apples, and oak. 
grapes are of the latter. The oak produces ſeveral of this laſt 
2 oF galls, ſome of 7 are oblong, and _— ound 
emblin pes, gooſeberries, and other frujts; theſe are 
alſo uſually Peauctfulf coloured, ſome being of a bright red, 
ow. Theſe galls of the oak, are of the 
the juices' of that tree; but thoſe of other 
p_ are often well taſtes: There is a ſpecies of ſage well 
known bythe name of apple ſage, the leaves of which af. 
ford a lodging to the worm of a peculiar ſpecies of fly, and this 
gall grows to a very confiderable ſize, ſo as to have ob 
the name of an apple from its reſemblance to this fruit; 
are eaten by the people of the eaſtern nations, and are com 
monly fold in the markets of Conſtantinople, and other places. 
A rent, common with us, the ground ivy, has the ſamepro- 
perty: its leaves are often loaded with galls on their underſide, 
which are very green and juicy, and of go diſagreeable tal 
Mr. Reaumur gives us an account. of their being one Jeu e 


the 
ple eat them both raw and boiled as food. See Tab. of 


r oder very ar figures among the gal 
3 8 that it is ver 
difficult to'conceivs to what mgchaniſm they owed 2 


GAL 


GAL 


| kind ; others appear to be extremely ſingular productions of are whole on the ſurface, it is a proof that the creature is 


the trees on which they are produced and could not at firſt 


ſight be ſuppoſed to be galls + of this kind is the hairy or fila- | 


mentous gall of the briar, or wild roſe, called by the French 


cheveleau, and by the medical writers bedeguar. The oak af- 


ds a gall of a very ſingular ſtructure, reſembling the 
3 cup of a 8 of ſome of the headed plants, as 
the jacea or the like, or to expreſs it by a more known thing, 
the common artichoke, the French from this call it the ar- 
tichoke | gall ; other ſpecies are covered with longer or 
ſhorter Gines or protuberances, ending in a more or leſs 
| point ; theſe are called the prickly galls ; and the com- 
mon galls of the oale brought from the Levant, and uſed 
in dying, are diſtinguiſhed by the workmen, by the name of 
rough or prickly galls, from the European ones, particulatly 
thoſe of France; which are uſually very round, and of a per- 
ſectly ſmooth and even ſurface, and gloſſy on the outſide. 
Befide theſe there is a very beautiful ſpecies of galls that al- 
ways grow in the figure of the common muſhroom. 


The leſſer diſtinRions are too minute to be entered into here; 
but the curious will find them accurately treated of in the ex- 
cellent treatiſe of Malpighi on this ſubject, to which the accounts | 


iven by Reaumur are a fort of commentary and ſupplement. 


bſervations ſhew that there is no part of a plant on which | 


galls are not fometimes formed; the young ſtalks ſeem the 
moſt natural parts, and are the moſt commonly of all others 
affected by them; but they are alſo found on the leaves, the 


pedicles of the leaves, the eyes or buds oF reve begs the | 


buds of flowers, and the petals of 


and finally on the roots. Every gall ſerves for the nidus of | 
ſome one or mote inſets, and there are vaſt variety of theſe | 
ſmall animals which inhabit them, even thoſe of different | 


claſſes at times forming them; and it ſeems equally certain, 


that the ſhape and ftrufture of the gall, depend on the in- 
ſeas which form it. This appears very evident from this, | 
that the leaves of the ſame tree will ſometimes afford galls | 
inhabited by different inſects, and ſome of theſe will be hard | 


yet within them, waiting the time of its change; but if 
they have à hole in part, they ſhew that the creature 
has paſſed into its perfect ſtate, and has eſcaped out at that 
aperture. Thoſe galls which have ofily one internal ”"—_ 
have only one aperture on the furface, whether it be on 
one or more of the animals that is to eſcape at it; but if 
there are ſeveral cells, each inhabited by a ſeparate inſeR, 
then there are on the ſurface ſo many apertures, one corre- 
ſponding to every cell. All the inhabitants of theſe galls, do 
not however wait the time of their change within them; 
but ſome ſpecies crawl out when their change is approaching, 
and paſs their previous ſtate of reſt in the form of nymphs elſe- 
where. It is not unfrequent alſo to find a two winged fly, 
and a four winged one, both coming out of the fame gall. 
It is eaſy to ſee that theſe could not be produced of worms 
hatched by the eggs of the ſame parent. One of them only 
is the proper inhabitant of the excreſcence, whoſe origin 1s 
from the puncture of its parent fly: the other is an interlo- 
per, and an enemy, who often eats up the proper inhabi- 
tant, and then comes out alone as if the whole gal! had been 
made for him ; but if the proper inhabitant has by any acci- 
dent eſcaped, they both come out, either together, or ſuc- 
ceſſively according to the time allotted by nature for their re- 
maining in their Cera ſtates, NReaumur. Hiſt, Inſt. Tom. 1. 
The galls which have only one cavity, are uſually inhabited 
by a pſeudo eruca, or baſtard caterpillar; but it often hap- 
ns that the carnivorous worm of ſome other fly, makes its way 
into the gall, and the proper inhabitant is not known from the 
ſtranger on opening the excreſcence. This is a miſchief 
that often happens in the ſweet ſcented hairy gall of the wild 
| © roſe, called bedeguar in the ſhops. From theſe, though pro- 
; duced only by the puncture of one ſpecies of fly, and meant 
for the reception of its young, it is common to ſee ſeveral 
different ſpecies produced from the worms of other invaders, 
fly out at the time of their hatching, from the chryſalis 
te. It is not eaſy to find out among theſe, which is the 


—_ 


— 


. 


and woody, while others are ſoft and ſpungy. We may al-| proprietary of the gal, and which are the invaders of his 


ways ſee from the outer ſurface of a gall, what is its ſtate | 


within : If it is whole throughout, and there appear no perfo- 
rations or apertures, it is a certain proof that the animal 
which occaſioned it is yet within it; but if there are found 
one or more holes in the ſurface, penetrating into the ſub- 
ſtance, theſe are the apertures through which the inſect or 
inſects have eſcaped, and the gall will be found empty. It is 


often neceſſary to uſe a magnifying glaſs on this occaſion, | 


in order to determine with any degree of certainty ; | becauſe 


many of the inſets which inhabit galls are ſo ſmall that the 


apertures through which they have eſcaped are not 'viſible to 


the naked eye. When, 2 the glaſs 2 — | 

any ſuch perforations, on opening all with a knife, we 

ah A dee inſet or Inf es within, ether in their worm| 

fate, or in that of the chryſalis; for the generality of the | 

inhabitants of galls are to undergo a metamorphoſis, being || - 

wn CO in their firſt ſtate, and be- 
Y 


always find the inſe& or 


coming either four winged or two winged flies, of the 
firſt ſort of which there are very numerous varieties ; or elſe 
butterflies of peculiar kinds, or finally beetles. | Reatmur 
Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 6. p. 186. _ 5 8 

As the origin of theſe creatures is from the of the pa- 


- 
. 


rent inſe& in this form, we find —_—— l _ 5 . | 
ving legs, ſome | 


of worms and within them; ſome 
not, ſome having hard and ſcaly heads, others only ſoft and 
membranaceous enes ; and finally, we often find creatures 


different from all theſe in them; theſe have been deſtroyers | 
and murderers, having killed and eaten the proper inhabitants 
” ol {5 \ $ 


and ſeized on their habitations. | 


It was an opinion of Malpighi, that all the galls on the vari- 


ous parts of vegetables had but one origin, which was from 
the puncture of an ichneumon fly, ho 

there for her future progeny. It is pretty certain indeed, 
that all theſe Eon roductions of v bles are owing 


to injuries done by inſects; but various other creatures beſide | 


this fly are capable of doing them, and Mr. Reaumur has ob- 


ed that a viviparous creature, the pulex arboreus, or puce- 


ron, is frequently the occaſion of them. Theſe excreſcences 
of trees are of ſuch a diyerſity of figures, that they can 
never be the ſubje& of a regular deſcription ;: ſome are wholly 
regular in ſhape, while others repreſent fruits or flowers. 
may in general be divided, however, into three claſſes. 
Thoſe of the firſt claſs have only one cavity, which contains 
| br by _ never more. "Thoſe 2 ſecond coy 
in iving together in the cavity. | , 
thoſe of the third claſs are divided within into ſeveral cell 


lar cavities in each of which their lives one worm or other | 


inſect, which has no ſociety with, nor entrance into the 
dwellings of the reſt: "Some gallr are found reſembling ap- 


ples, others cherries hanging on long ſtalks, others cluſters of | 
Erapes, others pine cones, and'others the rough fruit of the 
| ©helnut tree, containing the cheſmuts j they are found prin- 


depoſited her egg 


| 


territory; but the gold colour'd fly, admired by many for its 
beauty, which often is ſeen to come out from theſe galls, is 
not the proper inhabitant; but is produced from a worm, 
which is a general tyrant and devourer of whatever -it meets 
with leſs or weaker than itſelf in this ſtate. ; 
| Mr. Reneaume in the year 1711, communicated a diſcovery of 
the common oak galls, being a febrifuge not inferior in many 
cafes to the Peruvian bark, and y preferable in many, as 
wanting ſome of its ill qualities. He found ita certain remedy in 
all intermittent fevers, and that it required to be given in much 
: "'fmaller doſes than the bark, and its uſe to be continued a 
much ſhorter time; he is not ſo fond of his diſcovery how- 
ever, as to deny the ſuperior merit of the bark in ſome caſes, 
but allots to each its peculiar ſphere in the following manner. 
He ſuppoſes that fevers in general are cauſed either by the 
ſharpneſs of an indigeſted chyle, occaſioned by the fibres of 
the ftomach not having done their office ; w thr 
' over tenſion, or too great a relaxation, or by there not being 
a due quantity of bile, mixed with that chyle to attem 
and take off its acrimony. In _ A dg 5 is ori- 
ginally owing to a relaxation of the e ſtomach, 
was by their aſtringency work on 'the fibres, and re- 
ſtore them to their due tone ; therefore in theſe caſes the galls 
are to be preferred'to the bark, But in thoſe which proceed 
from a want of a due quality of the bile in the admixture of 
te juices, the bark he acknowledges is to be preferred, its bit- 
terneſs producing the 1 effect in the chyle that the 
bile itſelf would. Some of the French academicians tried 
this with all the ſucceſs the diſcoverer aſcribes to it, and ſome 
with leſs, the fever having been found to return afterwards 
and then to yield only to the bark. Theſe gentlemen however 
are of opinion, that the galls very well deſerve to be continued in 
practice, as there is often much good done by them, and they have 
the advantage of not being attended with any ill conſequences. 
In general, galls are found to be very aſtringent, and 
under proper management in diarrhceas, dyſenteries, and he- 
 morrhages of all kinds. have alſo a great virtue as a fe- 
brifuge, and are often found to cure an intermittent. In 
fevers half a dram or more of the powder ef e may be 
given for a doſe. They are alſo uſed externally as a ſtrengthher, 
and aftringent : a decoction of them is applied with ſucceſs 
by way of 1 fomentation in procidentias of the anus, and has 
been injected in the fluor albus with great ſucceſe. 
Galls may be made a very uſeful teſt for iron in the ſeveral 
ſpecies of vitriols, for it is certain that an infuſion of 
will _ p_ — a — of any vitriol that contains 
iron, and not at all fo with ſuch' as contain on | 
— brew, blue eee t her to 1h 
Box GALLs, in natural hiſtory, the name given by authors to 
a very ſingular Rind of galls, of a conic KN 4 conic 
{| tops or cover reſembling a wooden box, and encloſing a 


p 


of the ſame kind; this ſort of gel! is found only on the Teaves 
dar reno rms pot ternted leaves of this 
tree in the month of July, to be pierced through with ſeveral 
| er 2 r 
| | TY DN ons 
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 » exaQly. circular, as if a round. piece of the leaf had been 


taken aut in each place by an inſtrument... Mr. Rea 
E 1 ry/of this ſingular 
of galh, was led 


thus Frys and then examining others, till 


are obſerved in theſe places round fpecks, or parts of the leaf, 


- 
* 


. browniſh colour, looking yefy different from the reſt of the | 
leaf, and areſurrounded by an edge, or border, ſome what thicker | 
than the leaf, and of the ſame browniſh colour; in the midft | 


of theſe little brown ſpots there always ſtands a ſmall 


pro- 
tuberance, which riſes above the ſurface of the leaf, as well 


= 


on the under as on the upper ſide ; this is the gall; it is of 
the figure. of a conic box, with a conic cover, and is of the 
- hardneſs of wood. 


The place where this box. is largeſt, is where the lid joins | 


on to the body, and this is always in that part where it 


ring, or: border, which. is fixed to the peff of the leaf, 
e een Ik it in e fe cpnatps 
. makes. ſome violent motions. toward the eſcaping out of Jt, 
ard to gerting ulcer ground, 10 pal dee the eee 
3 
* 1 rom , * * it s. out W 9 
— 7 — of the leaf, and the animal finds itſelf on . th 


. engaged--xſelf from its cover... | 


there are left ſo many circular holes in it, ed ro, 
ed with a brown and thick ring, which connected the Je 


had on them the box galls, which give origin to theſe | 


os 


to the obſerving it by meeting with eaves Oak oy 
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GAtiS. See Gin Axbzx pull, © © 
oaſeberry GALLs: See GGoostgerey, 
oe AH See Grapes, | 
AIS. See OAK leaf galls. 
A118. See Ros, 


illow GALLsS. ' See WiLLow. 
. [Find GALL. See Winn... _ 

91 e in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of inſects 
o i 
+ ble protuberances of a like kind upon trees. or vegeta- 
deed ſo like theſe ſubſtances, as Rp rare: 500 are in- 


from their reſemblance to ſmall gall;, 


ſtaken for them, and thought not of the . many mi- 


vegetable kingdom. Theſe inſects a very 
their life, even many months together, faſten 
leaves or ſtalks of plants, without any appearance © 
motion, and this is the time in which th 
_ ſtated growth. They are in this ſtate as immoveable 
they are fixed on, and ſeem to make a part of it. 
exterior farm is remarkably plain, and fimple, and the 
the creature increaſes in growth, the leſs 


branch 


it ſhews; 


in a condition to depolit its for the 


but of the 
reat part of 
againſt the 
f life or 
ey acquire their 
as the 
Their 
more 


— ; appearance of li 
and even when it has acquired its maturity, 2 2 


Propagation of its 


ſpecies, it then appears leaſt of all of an animal form 

more, than in any other tate, reſembles a gall, or — 
protuberance. Not only the vulgar and incurious 

decꝑiyed by this appearance, but the accurate count 


vegetable 


of trees, 
, being 


Y 
8 


6 
5 
2, 
F 


+ 
F 


are on very different ſpecies of vegetables. The 
leaf, s If on ce] and colours of theſe' animals enable us to diſtinguiſh fes 
earth, into which it immediately creeps, as ſoon as it has dul- | |. « 


Ge ph full growth, and ſome of them, in their perfect ſtate, re- 
"As this.is the caſe, it is no wonder that the worm is always | - ſemble little roun l 

found in its own form, not in that of the chryſalis, when | 
the gell is fixed in the leaf; and the conſequence of the fallingg 
put. of ſeveral of theſe circular pieces from the leaf is, that 


le round balls, faſtened to the branches of trees, tc. 
{mall part of their ſurſace. Of theſe round ones 


xecies never arrive at a fize beyond that of 2 pepper 
3 . e a large pea; other ſpecies of 


of a ſphere, part of which has been cut 


and theſe are fixed an the trees by the part ſeemingly 


We iece which held the. gall, while that remained | cut; others are of the 
l ae Meet Reaumnr, Hiſt. Ins. Vol. 5. p. 2% axis of which is raiſed above the bran 
Bramble G ALL, N of gall & found. gp, the 1 2 | > mhas acts | 
of the common wild .bramble. Theſe. are often. no pther || others are are C 
than jwmefaRions of the i alk, n part where, the cavity is; others: reſemble in figure, the half 
. ox. thareabout,. which ſometimes form only ſo many thick |. of an oblong ſpheroide, and theſe alane furniſh a large num- 
cylinqric pirers ; at other times they ate of 6 8 ber; theſe, are, divided, as it were, their larger axis, 
an oliy rand. n they l and have ſome fort of reſemblance to a boat turned upſide 
. an . e turhid or ga, is m 534 nern > ect «A : 
harder than the other parts of the aach en hr | There nating Four e. iking in their colour ; fre- 
i... The une .and | . quently they are of 
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ſelves, by eating away the ſubſtance of the woad ; for if the gall 


- thirty, worms in ev 
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head, with this — 
there a lit, which is evidently the mouth 
the creature, and which ſerves for the receiving and con- 
with the point. 
theſe galls there 
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. brown colour, 
and of the hardneſs of horn, coming from the extremity of | 


r << <> oe IVES 
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r 
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a paler, . or. deeper cheſnut brown; ſome 


them arg rediſh ; and others have ſomething of a violet 


42 
] 


alſo are of 2 gaoc black, and others of a yellow 


„ ungulated and ſtreaked with brown; ſome are alſo 


own, veined with white. 


. 


. | Theſe creatures. have. ſo little to attract the obſervation even 
of the curious, that they might prohahly have remained 


* 
- 


"ch longer e ded, were it not that they multiply ſo 
; exceflively faſt on ſome | 


it trees, The peach trees, in par- 


, ticular, are ſometimes in er covered with them, and 


"5 rough and ſcabby, and the 


theſe of mare than one ſpecies ; {ame of the globular kind, 


rdapers, {enſible that what- 


others of the hoat fig Tr branches thus covered 


erer the. ching were, ther muff be nouriſhed at the Ponce 
of the juices. of the tree, haye attempted to deſtroy chem. 
The leaves and fruit of theſe trees is often blackened by the 


wet that 


has run off from theſe inſects; and our orange 


trees, which ee Fall of them, firſt ſtirred up the at- 


obſervers of them to clear them 


away : theſe are principally of. that kind; whoſe form is that 


of the inverted boat... 


= | however, 


ou — tr n ther kinds of 


G AL 


brown, ſometimes rediſh, and ſometimes back ant lang | 


Raumur, Hilt. des Inf. Vol. 4. 
De Lifter, who was ve = My. in his obſervations of i 
ſets, was EN beforchand with an 20. of the authors, 
brated as the firſt diſcoverers of the 2 and e 
{ef claſles ; he found theſe WEE. on - the plum, Garth 
vine, lawrel, and many other trees, and calls them pat 
of theſe trees. He was well informed of their animal origin; 
and in the Year 1671, diſcoyered that they would ſome of 
them m_ a carnation .red colour with ley of aſhes, which 
was not only a good, but a permanent tinge. The principal | 
kind on which 48 made the experiment was the ſemiglobular 
ſort, which he deſcribes as being round every where, except 


where they are applied to the tree. They were of the ſize | 


of half a large pea of a cheſnut colour, and of a ſhining 
ſurface, faſtning themſelves to the bark of the tree, as the 
limpetts do to the rocks, and generally were ſought after by 
ants, and other vermin. 
Peach GAL L- inſect. See the article PEAR. 
Shell GALL- 426 "2 Narr 
Vine GALL-in ett. INE , 
GaLL-inſett fly, the male of the gall. 1765 ſpecies: It is 
a two winged fly of a very particular kind. There ſeems a 
great reſemblance between theſe flies in all the gall- inſect claſs, 
and that of the peach gall-inſeft may give a proper idea o 
A the reſt. This little creature, examined with the help 
even of the beſt glaſſes, ſhews, on the under part of its head; 
nothing analogous to the organs of othet flies; deſtined to 
convey their nouriſhnient3 nothing that at all reſembles the | 
trunks of the other i the Wet nor any thing 
be compared to teeth. Where the teeth, if any, ought ys 
be placed, nothing is to be f. n but 2 hemiſphe- 
ric, or more than hemiſpheric bodies black and ſhining; 
| [ep in all reſpects reſembling, eyes. If theſe ate eyes, they 
are very remarkably ſituated ; and juſt over again them, on 
the other ſide of the head, and near the baſes of the antennæ, 
there are two other fimilar bodies; which indeed cannot be 
taken for any thing but eyes, It ſhould ſeem that this fly 
has therefore no organs to receive aliments, but has two eyes 
in the place of ſuch. The want of theſe o is nothing 
ſingular in the inſect world, fince ag 1 415 butter 
flies afford us inſtances of it. be ſeen, as 
ſoon as produced from their pal, 3 in m 1 to propagate 
their ſpecies, and depoſit their eggs 3 and this ow cat end at- 
chieved, they have no farther occaſion for life, nor any 
means for i its ſupport 3 and probably the caſe is the ſame wi 
theſe flies, which, as ſoon as looſe from their ſeek out 
and fecundate the females, and have after this no farther uſe 
for life, e Gl by ik ity in thus ſpecies, t Oey aro 
| mand om een their hinder part 


the forepat of their body Fr, nd. 3 
the fore eir and i 
may de the reaſons far this ligne . te val 


fly, we can however ETSY 


peared and deftined accordi . 
other flies, all the legs ace ingly fo 


ON 


body, whereas, on the contrary, in ny Nob of the ad 
I fo, the legs placed next the h firſt pair, are 
ged upwards, and each them embraces one 


fide of the b. head ; the conſtant poſition of theſe legs in this 
direction, is a proof that it 2 the order and courſe of nature 
in the production of the animal nor is it without reaſon that 
they are thus placed inafpecies which, contrary to all the others; 
1s to force itſelf backward out of its > ſhell ſince they Fro 
ve properly for the creature to puſh himſelf 

e, a ur f th cal of her a f. fle 
ealily opens, to give 
part of this does, ey ſeem alſo to be more n 47 5555 
low in their getting out, ſome of them having been obſeryed 

to be ten or twelve. hours, from the time of the firſt appear- 
ance of a piece of each wing, to their perfect eplargernopts. 
Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. Vol. 4. p. 40. 

GALLAN TES, among the Romans, a ſurnanie S to the 


* 


to the animal, ſo the ior | 


prieſts of Cybele; h odern ter Garth 1 , th ame of-a 
FEC 
P. 427. 
GALLERICA i, a name given by the writers of the] G oe 185 1 5 1 Fs name of a my of birds 
ple 28 9.4 pecies of emerald, which was lar e of the 1 — and hen 25 e are theſe. 
A Pe . e rey Fu „ rt, feng e - bag 
e 6 dn hits the body Þ hugs 7 e ol 
owin aud hollo nd. not calculated for! mu * 1 
the gale i ons af oe ogg pul the Bod th 
Which is Young ve are hot fed by A xy Tr th ately ſhift for 
farther igged | 925805 and ſom have long ſpurs beh their ey. Ke 
about, 6 | : | 
| the orderin | a e 
at four foot diſtance from GA my Q &d by authory f. 
i tore foe ig, gd tom | & is eral = 5 50 Tae 
| to the neral 4 ſometimes f 
beams a. hd and breeds here. Te 
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* — 


and in time they will grow very 


regularity by the ſhears. 
with lime -trees. 


Galleries in general have been always but lightly eſteemed in 


of Italy, 
of cr it even there. Miller's Gardner's Dia, 
GALLERY Ladder, in a ſhip. | 
GALLIANA, in natural hiſtory, a 2 given by ſome au- 
thors to the turquolſe ſtone. It is on . corruption of the 


GALLIHALP 


GarLina Mazambicana, in 200 


: us F! Gy Da . 
1 e 8 


GAL 


which, the hornbeam muſt be t between two pillars 

and a trelly, made for that purpoſe, muſt be 

no *.* ich forms the arch. As it grows up, thoſe branches 
which out top the others muſt be levelled with the ſhears ; 
Rrong, and may be kept in 


ſhes: Ne galleries may be covered 


n land; they were once very much in repute in the gardens 
and other hot countries, but now they are got out 


Sec LADpDER. 


word callaina gemma, a name of this common among 
the Roman authors. Pliny has deſcribed the callais, and the 
callaina, or yg 12 in two different parts of his work, 
but it ſeems too h a concluſion to infer from this, that 
the callais and callaics gemma were two things. Pliny ſays 
nothing that ſeems to proye them different; and as he led 5 
ed his accounts from different authors, there is no great won. 
der that the ſame ſubject, with the name a little varied, ſhould 
come in his way twice, in the different parts af his great work. 
We kind, in the ſame manner, the ſame ſtone, lapis arabicus, 
deſcribed in two parts of his book, once under the former 
name, and otice under that of arabica gemma 3 and many 
dther 1 8 of the ſame kind of inaccuracy, in this author 
might be pt to prove that only the turquoiſe may be 
meant by b mY: theſe names. Solinus tells us that this ſtone is 
found in Germany ; but no turquoiſes being ever heard of 
there, ſome doubts have ariſen from this of its being the Aa 
quoiſe that the ancients meant by this word. Theſe all ariſe 
only from the not knowing that Solinus is the moſt inaccurate 
writer in the world, and that he takes his accounts of things 

om Pliny. This author tells us, that the callais was found 
in Caramania, as it ftill is; but Solinus read this Germania, 
and thence gives us a country for the torquoiſe, that does not, 
nor evet 400 produce it. 


GALLIARDA,* in the Italian muſic, the name of a tune that 


belongs to a Ges called a galliard. Bros. Die. Muſ. in voc. 


ALLIARD Cy ci. 


GALLIGASKINS, in in our old writers; dehoted wide boſe or 


Sa having their name from their being uſed by the 


; a kind of coin, which with Suſtins 
and Doithins, were forbidden by the ftatute 3 Hen. V. f. 

It is A they were brought into this kingdom the Ge- 
noeſe merchants; who trading hither in galleys, lived com- 
monly in a lane near Towerftreet, and were called galley-mun 4 


landing their at Gale, and trading with ak: _ 
ou ver 1 3 galley- -balf-pence. "How's 


innzean Stem of zool 
* oy 5 e rs nog 10 
t. 


their beak is conic and The oftrich, * 
&c. are of this order. Einnæi, Syſtem, Naturz, 


p. 4 
att, Guinea; the Guined hen, in e the name of 3 


ſpecies of gallinaceous fowl, of the ſize common hen! 

=_ with a longer neck. Its body is ſloped like that — 

yes and its colour is all over 3 a L dark 4 288 ly 

20 with ſmall white ſpecks blac £ ring round 

the necks its head i ok "and hay on, its t . — 
„ of a brown colour; it is 


wy eyes, and has a red fleſhy appends age hanging x 
thence. They na t 2 — 
breed up their young in common” he I fernale; 


the broods of others, as well as of their own. They hep 
well with us. Rays Ornitholog. p. RW 

RNs under hich 
Sebel has deſerihed z ſo rt of den, "which fays has not 


ly black feathers, hut bl 
3750 „Ne Ray gerd 8 Rays , wp 82. 


of zoology; th name is, os, 


eſh — beer Sex the "2 hi- 


Its breaſt and belly are white; its back c 
pr which nh; ariegated Aich black and a rediſh brown; 
its tail is ſhort, and hid by oy ge when folded ; it has a 
_ line of a, rediſh white running alon 
its beak is about three 2 breadth long, and is black at 
the end, and has ſeveral rough tubercles on it. Ray's Orni- 
_ tholog. p. 214. 10 ö | ; 
ALLINE, in ichthyology, a name given by the Maſfilians to 
the flying fiſh called by authors, milvus and lucerna. It is 
a ſpecies of trigla, is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, by the 
name of the trigla, with the t ſomewhat bifid at the 
end, and the lateral lines forked towards the tail. See the ar- 
ticle TRIOLA. ö % 1 
GAELING (.) Good horſes are often ſubject to gall upon 
- their backs, and the utmoſt care ought to be taken to pre- 
vent or cure it. The beſt methods of prevention is to a 
© hind's ſkin, well furniſhed with hair, and fit it neatly beneath 
the pannel of the ſaddle, fo that the hairy fide may be next 
| the horſe; this does not harden by ſweat, but keeps the horſe 
from galling. This is alſo a method that ſhould never be 
omitted with horſes that are newly cured of ſuch a hurt, as 
it will prevent their falling into it again. In long journeys, 
and in horſes that are ſubject to gall, it is always proper to 
take off the ſaddle, as ſoon as the horſe is brought in, and 
examine whether the back be at all preſſed, or pinched in any 
part: it will be well to re-examine it after an hour or 


<p 


part hurt will not ſhew it. at firſt, but will ſwell very vio- 
lently afterwards, In this caſe, where the ſkin is not fretted, 
but à ſwelling comes on, a bag of coarſe cloth ſhould be 
filled with warm dung, and ty'd upon the ſwelling, which 
Will not only prevent it from growing worſe, but will take 
it often quite down; or the ſwelling may be well rubbed with 
, goal brandy, laying on a paper ſoaked, in it. If the ſkin be 
broken, a mixture of red wine and fallad oil is a good re- 


GALLINULA, in zoology, the name of a genus of birds 
Which ſwim on the water, and yet have not webbed feet, 
nor any membranes joined to their toes, to augment their 
_ breadth, The common moorhen, and a great number of other 
birds, both Engliſh and exotic, are of this genus, as the 
Nen rail, the grinetta, the ochropus, and ſeveral Braſilian 
birds. . . 
Gartinvuz a erythropus, in zoology, a name given by many 
authors to the bird commonly in iſh the red - ſhank. 
Around de Avib. 1. 28. c. 96. See RED-SHANK..: | 
GALLINULA. hypoleucos, in zoology, a name given by ſome 
_ authors to the ory as we call it in Engliſh, the ſand- 
_ piper. Geſner de Avib. See SAD. 
GALLINULA melampus, in zoology, a name given by Geſner, 
and ſome others, to the bird more uſually known by its Ger- 
man name, rotknuſſel. Aldrovand de Avib. I. 20. c. 45. See 
Rorkxuss xl. pa rho 2 0 N Y 
*GALLINULA rThaodopus, nicopus, and ochropus, names 
- which Geſner, and Za mo have called the c * 4 
tringa; a bird in which the legs are, at different 
3 in the different ſexes, greeniſh, 
de Avib.... See.TRINGA. 


GALLINULA /erica, in zoology, a name given indiſcriminatel 
by man authors to the grinetta, and the water rail; bo 
birds of the moorhen kind, but ſmaller than the common 
:... moorhen.' Geſner de Avib. Aldrouand de Avib. See RALLus 
+. Aquaticus, and GRIN E TTA. | 
GALLITRICHUM, in botany, 
, KIA the borminum. ſativum, or garden clarey. J. Bau- 
hin, Lol. 3. p. 39. | r 
5 GMI Ude heaftraxo, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, 


* 


- 
he 
CS 


ages, and 


truciata, or croſswort of other authors. 'The cha- 


\ raters of it are theſe. . The calyx is an extremely ſmall pe-“ 


... Tianthum,. divided into four ſegments, and ſituated on the 


germen; the flower is compoſed of one petal, which forms | 


no tube, but is placed flatwiſe, and is divided into four ſeg- 
ments at its edge; the ſtamina are four pointed filaments, 
ſhorter than the flower; the antherz are ſimple; the germen 
of the piſtillum is doubled, and is placed below the recep- 
.. tacle.of the flower; the ftyle is flender, ſomewhat bifid, 
and of the ſame le with the ſtamina; the ſtigmata are 
...globoſe;; che fruit is compoſed of two dry, globoſe bodies, 
Ferowing together, which do not adhere to 
the aparine 3; the ſeeds are ſingle, large, and 
Lie Gen. Plant, p. 4. | 

be characters of gallium, according to Tournefort, are theſe. 
The flower ſts of one leaf, d like a bell, open at 
che mouth, and divided into ſeveral ſegments; the cup 

into a dry fruit, 


dney faſhioned. 


ing of two ſeeds, uſually of a lunated 
I che leaves are neithet rough, nor ſo much as hairy, 
nnd are placed in form of ſtars round the ſtalks, at certain 
. 8 or more of them, at each joint. 

"theſe. 1. The 
2. The 


44 
Ne 


covered with 1 | 


the middle of the head; 
White fine leaved French gallium. 


| plow the three pieces, I * in 
two, to ſee what effect the ſtanding has had, for often the 


yellowiſh, or rediſh. Ge/zer | .. 


« name” by which ſeveral au- 


of plants taking in the gallium, or ladies bedſtraw, | 


Hig, as thoſe of 


* . 
6. The blue flowered * geld gallium Th 
0 : 2 1 | y 5 e 

annual Portugal gallium.” 8. The Portugal gallium, wit ſmall 
verticillate yellow flowers. 9. The blueiſh green leaved rock 
1 10. The ſmalleft, low, or dwarf rock gallium. 11, The 
eaſt moſslike gallium of the Pyrenean mountains. 12. The 
13. The narrow leaved 

flowers, Tournef. Inſt, 


ellow 


French gallium, with blackiſh purple 
115. 
common gallium, or yellow ladies bedſtrato, 

| common every where with us under hedges, 

aſtringent. | 
GALLOPADE, in the manege. 
GALLOWS ( e e a pleto, a name given 

farmers to a of the common plow, from its reſembling a pal. 
lows made for the execution of malefactors, in its form ban 
compoſed of three pieces of timber, one placed tranſverſely — 
the heads of the other two. The gallows are a part of the 
plow head; they are fixed into the box of the plow, or 
that part through which the axis of the wheels paſſ 
'They make an angie with the box inclining upwards. The 
upper, or tranſverſe piece is notched in ſeveral places, and 
ſerves to ſuſtain the wilds, a pair of irons to which a rin 
and hooks are faſtened, and to theſe the chains of the har. 
neſs, by which the whole plow is drawn along. 
In ſome other parts of England they call this whole part of the 
ead of timber, by the name 
of the wilds ; and the gallows of the plow is then the tran. 
verſe piece at the top of the crowſtaves. ulis Huſbandry, 
& — iq N 0 and PL ouok. 
| LUS, che cock, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, mak 

a diſtin genus of birds of the 7241 order of the Yallina; 
the >, ma characters of which are, that the feet have 


- which grows 
is an excellent 


See GarLoy, Cyct. 


by our 


each four toes, the front of the head has a comb, and the 
* are two, and are naked and flat. Linnæi Syſtem. Nat. 


GALLUsS Grumiens, in zoology, the name of an Eaſt Indian 
fiſh, apptoaching to the nature of the ſcorpius marinus, and 
called by che Dutch Inone baen. Its body is thick, and round- 

ed; its ſkin is free from ſcales, but is very uneven, full 

of tubercles, ſpotted, and variegated with” ſhort ſtreaks of 

- a blackiſh hue; its head is large and thick, and very full of 
tubercles ; its noſe large, its eyes red, and its tail obtuſe; 

its belly fins are red. It is a very well taſted fiſh, and much 

valued there. When firſt taken out of the water, it makes a 
very remarkable grunting noife. Ray's Ichthyog. p. 3. 

ALLUS marinus, in zoology, a name given by many writers 
| * Wh called i og the * commonly 

_ Enown in Latin b name faber. Geſuer de Aquat. p. 439- 

See the rr FO 72 1 * 4 

2 2 a name by which 1 rage 

fiſh,” more frequently known by the name of the orbis piſcis 

T 

GALLY Worm, in zoology, an inſet known by moſt writer 

under the name julus. * is a land inſect with a long body, 

compoſed of a great number of rings, and furniſhed with 2 

great number of feet. It is found way gooey in ga 

And when touched, has the power of rolling itſelf up into a 

ball. Rays Hiſt, Inf, p. 166. © RY 

"It is eſteemed a valuable medicine in the jaundice, and in 

and is 


* of urine; Charlt. Exer. p. 51. ** 
This animal is very common with us among rubbiſh, 
by ſome referred to the ſcolopendræ, but improperly 3 for tho 
they agree in the great number of legs, ours is 2 els 
animal, and the ſcolopendrz are en creatures, am- 
ed with dangerous forceps. It is ſuppoſed by Liſter, that this 
creature, common with us, would on diſtillation yield the 
fame ſort of animal acid, that is procured from the ant. 
reaſon of the conjectute is, that the ant and this creature 
both agree in emitting a ſharp and pungent ſmell on Wan. 
bruiſed; but theſe are not eaſily procured in plenty enoug 
to make the experiment, as they are not a gregarious in 
like the ant. Poffibly ſome more of the inſets ma) 
hood on trial, to have the fame acid. Philoſ. Tr: 
Us... A6 7% 3 
GAMBETTA, in zoology, the name of à bird ſomewhat © 
ſembling the common redſhank. Its head, neck and br 
are grey, full of brown ſpots ; theſe are larger on ed ++ 
and ſmaller on the breaſt and belly, and ſmalleſt of 7 * 
the head. Its whole, back is of a gays 4 little inclining 
' rediſh brown on the lower part of the back, and Am 
wings; its belly is white, and its beak black. 49 oye. 
in A., and one other r is 5 known in Eng 
land. Aldrovand de Avib. I. 20, and 20. 1 
bn as it Þs uſiially called, per f 


GAM BOGE. This as it is uſi Kr lib i 


" ce few hours digeſtion; 
._common water, in 4 few hours digeftion ; ſmooth glue, 
of water abs 
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450 ion; this 2 


0 AN 
enporated over 2 gentle fire, yields a greyiſh ſalt, which 
eaſily imbibes moĩſture from the air, if not kept in a gak 
well ſtopped ; and this extract es in a ſmaller doſe, 
than the gum itſelf, and yet with leis irritatjon; its taſte, 
however, is extremely acrimonious and fiery, and it muſt 
therefore be well diſguiſed before it is given, There is, 
however, another method of giving it, yet more to be re- 
commended than this for general uſe ; this preparation is as 
follows. Tye up the gum in a piece of linen cloth, and put 
it into a loaf juſt drawn from the oven; the loaf muſt be 
cut open for this purpoſe; and afterwards ty'd cloſe together, 
and ſet in ſome place where it will remain warm four and 
twenty hours; after this the gum is to be taken out and re- 
duced to powder, and this powder ty'd up again, and 
into another loaf, and ſo on to the fourth or fifth time; 
which it is to be powdered and kept for uſe, By this eaſy pre- 
paration this medicine loſes its violent operation, both as 2 
purgative and emetick, and may be given with great ſafety, 
and the crumb of the firſt loaf, if eaten, proves purgative. 

Mem. Acad. 17. 3 0%, eee ee 

GAME (Cycl.)-—Game C:c&, In the choice of the game, or fight- 
ing cock, four things ate principally to be conſidered ; theſe are, 
the ſhape; colour, courage, and ſharpneſs of the heel. , As to 
the ſhape, ſuch a one ſhould be choſen, as is neither too ſmall 
nor too large; the very large ones are always clumſy and un- 
wieldly, and the ſmall ones are flow and tedious in fighting, 
and are generally too weak to ſtand a very tight battle : an- 
other diſadvantage in theſe extremes is, that both are very dif- 
ficult to be matched 3 the middle fized one ought therefore 
ever to be preferred, as he is generally the moſt nimble and 
active with his ſtrength, and the matching him is eaſy, The 
head ought to be ſmall, the eyes large and briſk, and the beak 

ſtrong, and hooked at the ſetting on; its colour ought alſo 

to anſwer to that of the principal or ge colour of the 
feathers; whether that be yellow, rediſh, or grey. The beam 
of his leg ought to be very ſtrong, and according to his plu- 
mage, either blues greys or yellow; and the ſpurs ought to 
be rough; long, "ſharp, a little bending, and pointing 
inward. - The three colours eſteemed in the game cock are 
grey, yellow, and red, with a black breaſt. The perfection 
of a cock is not, however; ty d down abſolutely to theſe co- 
lours, experience has ſhewn, that there are cocks of other 


= 


* 


colours which have proved excellent ones, but theſe are in- 


general the beſt ; the pied cock ſometimes turns out good, but 
the white and dun are ſeldom of any value. end 
If the neck of a cock be inveſted with a circle of a ſcarlet com- 
plexion; it is a ſign that he is ſtrong, vi; and has great 
courage; but, on the contrary, if it ile and wan, it denotes 
him to be defective in theſe material particulars, The courage 
of the cock may be in ſome meaſure gueſſed at by his proud 
ſtately manner of walking, and it is a token of great ſpirit 
to crow frequently in the pen. What the gameſters in this 
way call a narrow or ſharp heel, is only to be known by ob- 

ſervation of the bird while fighting ; the cock that has this, 
at every riſing ſtrikes his adverſary in the proper place, he 
un draws blood; and at every ſtroke threatens immediate 


It is generally allowed, that a ſharp heeled cock; thou be 
be fomewhat falſe, is yet to be preferred to a you pes ad 
a dull heel; the one fights'a long time, but ſeldom wounds; 
While the other gives expectation, every moment, of the 
end of the battle; and though he will not ſtand all the he wa- 
ing that the firſt will, yet it is ſeldom found „ he 
bringing the battle to a+ ſhorter concluſion : if therefore a 


GAN 


the cocker who would have a breed of the very beſt chickens; 
is to find a match of the beſt. cock and beſt hen he can any 
where meet with, few from theſe will prove bad. KF 
The beſt ſeaſon' for the breeding the game 'cocks is from the 
— — February to the middle or latter end of March; 
the neſt for the hen is to be made of ſweet and clean ftraw, 
and ſhould be placed in ſome warm corner, out of the way 
of diſturbance from other fowl, for this ſort of { AL am — 
provokes this quarrelſome bird in ſuch a manner, as to en- 
danger the That ſhe may never have occaſion to leave 
the neſt; and cool her eggs, it will be proper to lay all forts 
of food, that ſhe is likely to-approve of, before her, and to 
put clean water every day, not only for her to drink, but ta 
waſh and trim herſelf in; ſome aſhes, ſand, and gravel 
ſhould alſo be fifted on about the neſt. The chickens are 
hatched: in about three weeks, and the neſt is to be carefully 
watched about this time, for there are always ſome of the 
chickens hatched before the others; theſe ſhould be taken 
—_ as ſoon as out of the ſhell, and laid before the fire, or 
in ſome warm place in wool, and as ſoon as the reſt are 
hatched, theſe ſhould be given back. to the hen. They are not 
to be ſuffered to go abroad for the firſt fortnight, and the 
room they are kept in muſt be boarded, all other-floors being 
too cold and too moiſt, ' At about a month old the chickens 
may be turned out into a walk of fome freſh graſs, that they 
may feed at liberty, and eat worms and other inſects; but 
thefe muſt be no puddle of water near the place, for they 
are apt to get into ſuch, and it occaſions them a number of 
diſeaſes. As ſoon as the comb and, wattles appear on the 
cocks, they muſt be cut away, and the ſore place anointed 
with freſh butter till it is well. The chickens may all be 
ſuffered to run together till they begin to peck one another, 
then the cocks are to be ſeparated ; each muſt have his par- 
ticular walk, and the more free from diſturbance this is, the 
better. The place of feeding them muſt either be a boarded 


floor, or a very ſoft and dry piece of ground. If the place be hard, 
as a ſtony pavement, or à plaiſtered floor, the taking up 
their Will injure and blunt their beaks, ſo that they 


will never be able to hold faſt afterwards. , Any white corn 
is good for the young yame cock in his walks, and ſo is a 
white bread toaſt ſteeped in ale; at times this may be given 
him ſteeped in urine, which will ſerve to ſcour. and cool 
him very well. There never ſnhould be. more than three 
hens allowed to one cock in his walk, ſor if there are more, 
he will conſume his ſtrength in the treading; and though 
his courage may not fail, yet he will never have the ability 
through a battle. Cures to 


rooſting place, that the per 
and be ſo placed, that he may ſit on it without 
the perch be crooked it is alſo very diſadvan 
accuſtom the cock to ſuch an uneven diſpoſition of his feet, 
that he will be no good ſtriker in the battle. The beſt me- 
thod of contriving the roaſting place is to have a row *of 
_ ſhort; perches, about eight inches long,- and the loweſt ten 
inches from the ground, that he may aſcend with the more 
caſe, and when he ig come to the rooſting perch, be con- 
ſtrained to ſit with his legs cloſe together. A cock bred in this 
manner may be fought young, but the beſt method is not 
3 a battle till he is ſomewhat more than two years 
O 0 | : * * : $ . 4 . * . 
| Game cocks are commonly brought to the ſtate of their greateſt 
ſtrength and activity in about ten days, which Dr. Robinſon 
calls their athletic weight; but they will ſcarce remain twenty 
four hours in this condition; nay, ſome, have been known 


cock be found which is middle ſized; hardy; and ſharp heel | to change for the worſe in twelve hourz. See athletic 

ed, he is the beſt that can be. r r 25% bag 
order to a cock for fighting his mane is to be | SAMELION, - rale, in antient chronblogys the ei 

Clipped off with a pair of ſhears cloſe: to the fleſh, all the | month of the Athenian It contained twenty nine da; 


way down the n from the head to tlie ſhoulders; the 
feathers are alſo all to be clipped off cloſe to the rump; and 


the reder that „ the 18 2 5 * * 4 
e wings are to be ſpread b length of the firſt riſing the goddeſs of marriage. 
feather, and all the others bo to be cut ſloping. with — GA — 


he may endanger the eyes of his adver- 


8 that in riſing 
ary; there muſt be 
that 


de black, 


| 


o 9 ; 
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- Singing of February. 
Loves month had its name 
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ting the ganglion, in the way of the common 


and that all theſe membranes 


dhe ganglion, 
previous knowledge of the part to which it is wholly owing. 


GANGRENE (O. Wherever this ſci 


Cortoonus and Lava 
De Gans. See Ox. 
ANGILES, or 


it aetites, or 
L Gon ron ( )- Authors in general 


part to the bone. This membrane would be rather an in- 


GAN. 
rojo the bak ft. . 


RETVUS. 


by tome to the 


1 a _ — 
e ſtone. in voc. See ARTI TES. 
ag 15 ral who have 


it ta be encloſed in a | 

the-atheromatous, and ſteatomatous 
tumors: Mr. Eller, in the memoirs of the Berlin 
different account of this tumor ; he ob- 


Ives a v : 
* — 7 often ſucceeded the — 


ſerved, 


tinous texture, like the jelly of 

, or ſharp taſte, and the membrane 
always contracts itſelf at the baſe into a 
Which it is placed. The appearance 
in the place where the ganglion 'adheres, never 
ted, nor any way different from other parts of it. 
de Berlin Ann, 1748. p. 109. 7 | 
In order to und rightly the origin of the ganglion, we 
are to conſider, that ev Abe of muſcle to which the 
tendon is affixed, and of whoſe fibres it indeed is only an 
elongation in a more ſtraitened form, is, while in the muſcle, 
Covered. with a delicate fine membrane, which leaves it as foon 
as it leaves the muſcle to enter the compoſition of the tendon 
r form the general co- 


vering of the tendon, which loſes itſelf in the joining of that 


cumbrance than a uſeful covering to the tendons; if it did 
not ſeparate a limpid and viſcous juice; which coats over the 
whole ſurface 'of ' the tendon, and facilitates its common 
motions. Anatomiſts in have neglected 
into the nature and uſe of this membrane which covers the 
tendons, and therefore they have miſtaken the origin of 
which is not to be underſtood without this 


to enquire 


this membrane ſuffers with the tendon, 
violence from blows, or violent extenſions, it 


ſome i 
= _ 


| parts of it degrees eſcape, and the 
remainder forms the viſcous an matter, which is 
found in opening the ganglion. In ſome caſes, where the 


rupture of the membrane has been incomplete, the ſurface of 
it riſes and forms the covering of the ſwelling ; and in this 


- caſe repreſents the aneuriſm in an 0 1 £0201 
a part, the g 
care to be taken is to if poſſible, . 
1 — In ſtrong habits it is always proper in this caſe 
to bleed largely, and repeat it as occaſion ſhall require; 


and it is a moſt ſtep in theſe caſes, to be very care- 
ful in the beginning, to remove all violent external cauſes of 
IDRC I eee 
all foreign bodies, which are accidentally lodged in the parts, 
as thorns, ſplinters, needles, and the like; and all improper 
icati i plaſters, with cooling 

or weak people, | 
by ſuch diet, as afford good | 

If the patient is weak, 

cold habit; eſpecially if he 

in erudities, the moſt 

and brooths, made of 

z in them; 


: 


1 
o 
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„GANG 


i | GANGYA, ia che materia medica, a name by 


hat, or if neceſſary of a richer wine, 


i 


GANIMEDES, in chemiſtry, a name given 
- gave it this name from. its being elevated by fire 


daily for 
— heat is ſmall, 

the patient weak; or before accuſtomed to wine, . 
of all wines the moſt proper on 32 — 
may be given at pro- 


* — | 

ie temperate, or evoling medicines, commonly piven; 

fevers, may alſo be — re very properly in * 
but above all others, the bark is . 

internal remedy in this diſorder. To muſt be el 
the ſurgeon's utmoſt attention in the diſcharging the 


and to prevent the neighbouring parts from bei 
thereby; the principal methods of doing this — 
proper internal medicines are given, to make ſcarifications as 
oecaſion ſhall direct upon the parts affected with the ſcalpell; 
theſe inciſions are to be made all lengthwiſe, and v nu- 
merous on the and are to be opened to a fufleien 
depth ; that not only the ſtagnating blood may be by that 
means d ; 3 but free way may be made by thoſe open- 
ings, for the ingreſs of the medicinal applications. And 
ly, diſcutient, balſamic, and ftimulating fomentations and 
cataplaſms are to be with great care applied to the affected parts, 
and frequently renewed. A very excellent fomentation on 
theſe occaſions is made by mixing with a pint of lime wa- 
ter, three ounces of camp ſpirit of wine, with half 
an ounce of ſpirit of fal armoniac, or of ſpirit of wine, 
with myrrh; aloes, and ſaffron. infuſed in it, or ſpirit of 
wine camphorated, with 'a ſmall quantity of venice trea- 
cle, and elixir proprietatis. A decoction of rue, worm- 
wood, ſouthern wood, and camomil flowers alſo, with 
an admixture of four ounces of venice treacle, and two 
; ounces of caſtile ſoap, and half an ounce of ſal gem to the 
quart makes a very valuable fomentation ; this ſhould be 
applied hot ſeveral times in a day, by means of doubled linen, 
or woollen cloths dipped in it, and a laſting warmth may 
5 by means of a brick made hot, by 
3 applied afterwards wrapped up in a linen 


The poor may find a cheap domeſtic in the pickle of 
cab or in horſe or cow dung, boiled in vinegar, or 
wine if that can be had ; theſe be applied warm, on 
linen or woollen cloths, and it is much better to ſteep them 
hot, by means of a hot brick or tile, than to be frequently 
opening and ex the part to the air to renew them. 
The more deſperate a gangrene is, and the nearer it approaches 
to a ſphacelus, the longer and deeper the ſcarifications muſt be 
made; they may now alſo if on the legs, arms, Sc. be made 
tranſverſely, as well as longitudinally, down to the quick; 
and afterwards the injured parts are to be well rubbed and 
wetted with ee. — medicines; and — - 
a penetrating and diſcutient cataplaſm is to be appli | 
the blood in the vitiated parts may be reftored as much as poſ- 
ſible to its free and proper motion. A proper cataplaſm for this 
purpoſe may be made of a few handfuls of ſcordium, worm- 
wood, feverfew, mallows, mint, and ſouthern wood, boiled in 
oxycrate to the conſiſtence of a cataplaſm and pultice, with half 
an ounce of ſal armoniac, and two ounces of linſeed meal, with 
half an ounce of the infuſed oils of rue and camomit ; 

' afterwards to it; before this cataplaſm is applied to the parts 
it is always proper to mix with it a little venice treacle, of 
elſe of ſpirit of wine comphorated to encreaſe its virtue. 
Theſe applications are renewed. about three times a dj, 
if they are oſtner, it expoſes the parts too much to the inſu- 

ries from the external air by ſo frequent uncovering them 3 

if more ſeldom, it is poſſible changes may happen between, 

with which the ſurgeon ought to have been timely acquaint” 
ed. Care however muſt be taken, either by hot bricks, al 
ſome like means, to keep the applications warm all the tim“ 
they are on, for when ſuffered to cool upon the part, the) art 

not only uſeleſs but very hurtful. Heiſt. Surgery, p. 275, 

O8, in the materia medica of the antients, © - 
uſed ſor foſſile ſalt; Myrepſius plainly uſes it now 

S i by foflile ſalt, called by the ba 
rous authors ſal gemme. Thich ſore ar 


| . * „ p-. 21. 
thors call the ſeſamum, or oily purging grain. lang eo whit 


writers 


ſulphurs, raiſed by frequent ſublimation ; cheſe mee 
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famous Je 
e in Cornwall 
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GAR 
& and ſharpeſt claws of all tho birds of that kind. Its 


duſky, browniſh, or ferrugineous like that 
— Ns ts belly and breaſt are paler, but of the 


dye, and. its long wing feathers are black; its tail alſo is 

black. It is a very bold and voracious bird ; it follows 

the ſhoals, of pilchards and other fiſh, and picks up vaſt 

numbers; of them. „ N 
of E EKays Ornitholog. p. 26. | 

GAONS, a certain order of jewiſh doctors, who appeared in 

the eaſt, after the cloſing of the talmud. The word gaons 


gn had irrefragable; Tublimez reſolute, angelic; and 


ihes 
former] | 
ſubtle rs. The gaons ſucceeded the Seburæans, or Opi- 
ners, about. the GS | | 
Meiſchtia was the head, and firſt of the excellents ; be re- 
fored the academy of Pandebita, which had been ſhut up 
for the ſpace of thirty years. Calm. Dict. Bibl. Baſuag: Hiſt, 
des Juifs. Lom. 6.1.9. c. 5. Art. 3. , ki 
GARAB, and ALGARAB, names given by Avicenna to the 
ilops, or wild oat. | _ 
GARAGA „in =p pg name of a rapacious bird of 
Mexico, of the fize of our kite ; its head and the tips, of its 
wings are white, it makes but ſhort flights, it is your Zend of 
the eggs of tortoiſes and crocodiles, and hunts the places 
where they have buried them in the ſands. Ray's Ornitholog. 
Nn | | 4 Erst | 
GARANHA, in z00logy, a name by which ſome have called 
a large Braſilian fiſh, of the ſhape of our carp, more uſually 
known among authors; by its Braſilian name acaraaya. See 
the article ACARAAYA. Hllougbby, Hiſt. p. 329. | 
GARATRONIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a foſſile 
body, commonly ſuppoſed: the ſame with the bufonites, but 
very improperly ; the only juſt account of it is that of Fer- 
rante Imperato, whio tells us, that it is a purple ftone with 
variegations of a gold yellow, diſpoſed in the manner of 
the veins of many forts of marble ; and that the Perſians, 
and many other of the eaſtern people, cut it into the handles 
of their — It ap by this deſcription to be a kind of 
Naher; and in u improperly confounded with - the. buſe- 
nites, à ſmall one fit only to be worn in rings. 
GARB, name given by the Moors, to an African ſpecies of 


willow. . Ray, — 8 | + 
COONS bn. a Wigs: firſt ſeam next to the 
GanzoArD-plank; in a ſhip; the firſt plank faſtened an the 


keel. 

GARCNIA, in botany; the name of a genus of plants, called 
Garcias Afagefans ; the characters of Which are theſe. 
ie perianthium is compoſed of four raundiſh, hollow, ob- 

tuſe leaves; which remain after the flower is fallen; The 
flowet conſiſts of fout roundifh and hollow petals; which 
ſtand e ed, and are twice as large as the leaves of the 
cup. The ſtamina are fixteen erect and ſimple filaments, 

| Placed together in form of a cylinder, and than the 
cup. The antheræ are rovundiſh; the germen of the piſtill is 
of an oval figure; there is ſcarce any ſtyle; the ſtigma is flat 
and peltated, and divided into eight obtuſe ſegments 3 the 

t is a large coriaceous globoſe berry; having only one cell, in 
which are eight hairy and fleſhy ſeeds, convex on one fide, 
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forming a garden, are the ſituation, form, ſoil, aſpeft, and 
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try. nnr may take up thirty or 
acres, not more, and the following mY Wand be. ob- 
ſerved in the diſpoſition of it. There ſhould always 
deſcent from the houſe to the garden of not fewer than | 
wo ge - * the houſe more dry and wholeſome, 
id ro on entering the garden more extenſive. 
Mittr's Gard, Dia. EONS * 
The firſt thing preſenting itſelf to view in a garde); ſhould be 
a fine level piece of graſs; full as broad as the front of the 
building; and this ſhould be ſurrounded with a gravel walk, 
for the convenience of walking in damp weather. On the 
outſide of theſe, gravel walks ſhould be borders of three or 
four feet wide for flowers; And from the back of theſe a 
ſlope of ever-green ſhrubs will terminate the proſpect very 
agreeably : but whenever there are good proſpects, or agree- 
able 1 to terminate the view, there then ſhould be left 
n viſtas. N 
Groves make the moſt agreeable part of a garden, ſo that 
there cannot be too many of them; only they muſt not be too 
near the houſe, nor be ſuffered to block up agreeable proſpects. 
To accompany parterres, groves. opened in compartments, 
quincunxes, and arbour work with fountdins, c. are very 
agreeable. , Some groves, all of eyer ſhould be planted 
in proper places; and ſome ſquares of trees of this kind among 
the other wood. * | 
The head of the parterre ſhould be adorned with baſons and 
waterworks ; and behind them ſhould be a circular line of 
paliſades, or woodwork, tut into a gooſe foot, and leading 
into the principal walks. The principal walk muſt be in 
front of the houſe; and ſhould extend from the graſs plat 
next the houſe; to the end of the garden, and at the end ter- 
minated by a foſſe to tontinue the view. 
The ſeveral parts of every piece in the garden ſhould alſo 
be diverſified ; if a baſon be rourid, the walk ought to be 
octangular; and the ſame is to be obſerved in graſs plats, 
and bowling greens; which are the midſt of groves. In 
places where the eye takes in the whole at once, the ty 
ſides ſhould be always the ſame ; in all others they ſhould. be 
varied, and above all things, ſmall baſons; narrow walks, 
and other littleneſſes in contrivance, are to be avoided. - _ 
"Before a garden is plan'd out; it ought alſo ever to be con- 
ſidered, What it will be when the trees have had twenty years 
h. The corners and angles of every part of a. garden 
'ought to be ſloped, or cut hollow. _ 8 
The ſeveral ſorts of gardens may be propetly enough ranged 
under three genetal heads. i. Gardens. on a pe ſect leyel. 
2 Gardens an an eaſy aſcent: 3. Garden, whole ground and 
level are interrupted by falls and terraces; banks, ſlopes, or 
flights of ſteps. Gardens on a perfect level have the” ad- 
vantages an eaſy walking. Thoſe on an 
aſcent fatigue people in walking at they entertain, the. eye 
h 2 ble proſpect. hoſe with frequent terraces 
hey the vantage 2 preſenting, in . may 2 — — 
different views of the gam as to give the ure 
7s Gard Di. 


of ſeveral gardens; Millers Gard. 
Kitchin GARDEN. See KATCHIN,- - ASA, 
Pendant GarDENs. - See PENSILES Berti. 
GARDECAUT, or GazDd pu Corn, in a watch, that 

which ſtops the fuſeez when wound up, and for, that end i, 

driven up by the firing ; ſome call it guard-cock ; others guar: 


du gut, | | bs, , 
GARDON, in noulogy, the nanie of a ith, of the roach kind, © 
ſuppoſed by many not to differ in any thing eſſential | from 
r 
the gar gus, nalus; QUAETS leuciſcus. 1 * 

G 1 p. 150 eee eee, uh 
ARDUS, in ichthyologyz a name given by ſome wiiters | 
fiſhes, to that kind of cyprinus, ed by Geſact and. obeys, 

ow argus. n and er o 
ARE; in our old writers; a coarſe wogl, full of 1 275 5 
2 about the ſhanks of ſheep. 31 Edw. 3. 6. 
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GAR 


che *. was, a root reſembling the ſilphium of A] 
or two in diameter; the female 
particularly of * | 


ales. d of an inch 
cubit an an 
ws the Corrupted word of certain trees, 
cedar, and other odoriferous woods. 
Pliny makes it indeed the decayed wood of the oak, which 


ric of the Greeks. 
The Fe. agaric, or the . of tbe auen was 


ve as an antidote 
ahem alt it; the black a 5 
$ it ——— dhe poiſonous roots, ate Aviſenna _ 


—_ 5 that — ſeemed to fix upon. a proper —＋ in the] 
di * 


| * the roſa-} 
— Kind, being > dnp 9 0 — — leaves; 
each bifid at "ahi end, and all diſpoſed in a circular form; 
the cup. is divided into ſeveral ents, and from it ariſes; 

„Which finally becomes a ſort of head compoſed of { 
vera oblon birch? capſules, which contain roundiſh ſeeds. 
There is on one known ſpecies of this plant, which is the 
garidella ella with: 'findy divided leaves, commontly-called the fen- 
nel leaved tretic by | 


— 2 p. 628. 4 
GARLICK, Allium, in name of a genus of pl : 
A rs or Which art thefa,. The over is of theli 
accous kind, and vonſiſts of ſix leaves, with a piſtil in 
center, which finally becomes a roundiſh fruit, divided in 
three cells, and — roundiſh ſeeds. To this it is to 
be added, that the flowers are always collected into round 
heads, and the roots are tunicated, and uſually. made up of 
ſeveral ſmall nuclei ; and finally, that the leaves are not tu- 
bular.: "The ſpecies of garlic enumerated Mr. Tournefort 
ate theſe' 1. The common cultivated gurliat. 2. The cul- 
tivated gurlict, with the | twiſted top of the ſtalk, called by 
mary alliopraſum, ophioſcordon, and Rotambole, 3- The 
broad leaved round headed garlict. 4. The leek leaved wild 
, with ———— — 5. The narrower 
en globular headed” garlick. 6. The broad leaved wild 
arlick, called bears park, and ramſoris. 7. The broad leaved 
mountain garlicl. 8. The leſſer leaved moun- 
tain garlirłk. q. The narrow leaved mountain gar- 
| 10. The greeniſh yellow flowered garuici, called moly 
flowers. 11. 
otntain garlick. 12. The two horned wild gar- 
4 bet white flower, with three purple ſtreaks 
in each 13. The two horned mountain garliet, with 4 
a duſky coloured flower. 14. The two horned mountain gar- 
tick, Ah pale yellow flowers. 15. The two horned ruſh 
 Jeaved yellow mountain garlict. 16. The round 
| headed — garlick.- 
garlick, called by ſome the purple oy 
ciſſus leaved mountain garlick. 

mountain garlick, with ſoft leaves * 


18. The great nar- 
coloured flowers. 


20. The leſſer narciſſus leaved mountain garlict. 21. The 


narciſſus leaved mountain garlict, with narrow leaves and 
e flowers. 22. The long rooted mountain garlict. 23. 
— flowered rock garlich, with roots like acorns. 

24: The le mountain garlict. 25. The broad leaved lily 
owered mountain garlick; 26. broad leaved garlick, 

— e lily like flowers. 27 - The broad leaved iſh 
garlick.” 28. The broad leave — flowered garlict. 
The broad leaved yellow flowered garlick. 
The purple flowered / — garlicl. 31. The whitiſh 
green flowered garlick. 32. The leſſer mountain garlict, or 
moly' with a large roſe coloured flower. ' 33. narrow 
leaved garlict, with pale red umbellated flowers. 34. The 
low garlich,” with groſſy leaves. 35. The triangular * 


arlick. flowered narrow leaved garlict. 37. T he 
CN — t, with -twiſted leaves: and . The 
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ik 4s aft ative and penetratin dci It 
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| not dried; ſome'eſteem ĩt the 
of all alexi ics. © The German ians' frequently 
4 Cove of qaffich In tele mouths} when they viſit pa- 
nente in malignant fevers > with us it is more in — 


chan in the ſhops. They give a decoction 


in milk, 4 4 . 
: ind in —— Its moſt conſtant uſe, 
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. 1 —— it ought 
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| by 
2 nd calls it a fungus, dut this " : 


GARNET paſte. 


| a lute, 


The two horned purple prolife- 


17. The purple flowered Pyrenean | 


The narciſſus leaved } 


from its being ſometimes tinged with their * Blood 
ruſh" leaved, Tweet” ſcented" nen. Ten. Inſt f 


F 
to be uſed | 


G AR 


td the main ftay Juſt over the hatch ; 
is reeved the runner, which bath ways; in ich þ ; 
which is hitched the ſlings; und at the other end js raw 
wor & ar oy mig hens 5 here © tas. 

Pera io caſks} that are not over heavy, 
| oiſed into, or out of the ſhip; when this 
rte nt uſd, n the bot- 
tom it 


in which block | 


GARNET colour.” To give this 8 to glaſs the workmen take 


_ the following method. ual quantities of 
1 rochetta frit, and to every — bes weight of this we 


add a pound of manganeſe; and ar! ounte of prepared 


' 'Zaffer ; theſe are to be powdered ſepatately, then mixed and 


added by degrees to the frit while in the furnace: great care 
is to be taken to mix the manganeſe and zaffer v id 
fectly, and when the matter. has ſtood twenty four hours in 
fuſion, it may be worked. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. gr. 

The making the counterfeit garnet in paſte 
is „ in three different proportions of the ingredients, Which 
are theſe. 

3 cryſtal two ounces, common wo; lead fix 
ſixteen grains, zaffer three grains ; mix 
all well well t r, and put them into a crucible, cover it with 
ſet it in a potter's kiln for twenty four hours, 
| Or take cryſtal two ounces, minium five ounces and a half, 
manganeſe fifteen grains, zaffer four grains; mix them well 
together, and leave room for their ſwelling in the pot; bake 
them four hours in a potter's kiln, © -. 
The laſt method is this: Take cryſtal prepared two ounces, 
minium five ounces, mix them, ad add manga e fifty two 
Lars raffer ſix grains; mix them well together, and let all 
| baked, in a pot well luted, in a potter's kiln for twenty 
four hours. 
The firſt of theſe makes a very handſome garner of the com- 
mon tinge, the ſecond a deep one with fomerhing of a violet 
r many of the natural garnets have, but the third 
infinitely the fineſt and . Noel of di, 


Clos ARNET; on board a hip: See CIE W- Crust. 3 24 
GAROSMUS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


atriplex olida, or ſti orach, a v at. Ta 
common on dunghills. ae. Wann, Ind. . 2 


GARRULUS — the — — a name given by 


ſome to the bird more _— called 1 88 The its "Tf of 

grapes. See Auris. ö f 2 
GARRULUS e in zoology ths name given 

_— oy the — EN commonly = given by 8 N 

ti ught to et in Ital 

— ome — Hom — | Res Oral, : 
GARTH (Cyct.) ouſed3 in 4 s of re of Enghandh 4 Mets backſide 

or _ t is an antient Brit ah in that language, 


, and is and written "np 
— is alſo uſed for a dam, or wear, G. 
"Owe 9— is uſed in our ſtatutes for —_ who catch fiſh 
by means of fiſh- OF wears. 
ws ſtatute it is ordained, that no fiſher, nor lee, ſhall 
any nets = ines to deſtroy the ff try” of fiſh, Ec. 
17 Rich. II. c. 9 e word is ſuppoſed ſome' to be de- 
-rived from the = word gart, which ſignifies forced or 
-compelled ; becauſe fiſh are forced by the wear to paſs in a 
loop, where. they are taken. / 
GARUM, a word in very common uſe among the old writers 
on medicine; ; 3 —— by it a pickle; in which fiſh had 
been preſerved. The — kind of fiſh "they preſerved 
_ this — was the mackarel. 
| acipally confified of the Juices of the fiſh and 
ate Ts we find the old writers ſpeaking of ſeveral kinds of 
one they called Spaniſh garumz from the place whence 
; — had it; another kind, — its colour, was termed the 
black garum; this laſt kind ſeems to have been that called 
ge. am by the Latin poets, as if the feces and remains of 


were left among it: and by other gurum ſanguineum, 
to a rediſn 


iſh kind, 
por Galen 


colour. The Romans ſometimes called the 
which was eſteemed the beſt, garum 
ſays, that the black was called oxyporum, but he or 
"means by this, that it was uſed in the tions 
It ſerved to dilute them, and thence took the —— 
of them to itſelf, by way of diſtinction from the Spaniſh, and 
other kinds, not uſed to this Pliny rolls us, that 
| garum was compoſed of all the offals of fiſh, 2 every ki - 
macerated in falt; it had its name, he ſays e 
ginally made of a fiſh called by Lora ayer, but in 
. 1 
but chat there were ſeveral other kinds uſed,” both in food 
medicine, ſome of which muſt have been ade from ſcarce 
fiſh, for th were of great prices They 
and 
theantients 


were uſed in gl 
applied in 
Fs dhe 


in ſeveral kinds of 8 — 
Tin inthe ſte opinionof them in gl ee 


I | 
1 e 4+ 


b — 8 


tackle 
— CS Arangly ſind 


and other like 
— for . of th 
and 15 — 


| ; - 9 , 
ing | pat loahs wet with it. AUE 9 


i kj 75 6.4 1 — 
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3 


A8 


a! which 0 


- unknown to us; but it 


much valued as a delicacy at their tables, is 
that ſome kinds of garum had 
matter in them, from Aetius, who gives the following 


10 fiſhy 
„baten water thirty one pints, of ſea i two pints, and of 
dtied 1 eſe all macerate together, and aſterwards 
1 39 te ear for uſe. All the garums were eſteemed hot 

and drying by the antients, and were ſometimes given as laxa- 
tives before The modern writers underſtand the word 
barum in à much more limited ſenſe, meaning no more by it 

than the brine or pickle: in which herrings or anchovies are 


0 greferved.. © LE 
GHL LVs, or CaRVvorRvrrus, the clove ſpice.| 
t room to doubt whether the caryophyllus of the 


„Teer 2 
 antient Greeks and Romans was the ſame with the ſpice we 


nom know by that name. Pliny's account of it is, againſt the | ' 


general opinion, that it Was. ſays it was of the ſhape of a 
pepper coin, but larger, and more brittle, and that it was 
Ren 6ver for the ſake of its ſmell. This deſcription of the 
£4 pbyllus of. the antients does not at all agree with our clove 
i"Frice; but much better with the pimento, or, as we call it, 
Jamaica pe r. Pliny adds, that it was ſaid to grow in ſome 
of the Indies. The copies differ in theſe words, ſome have 
Ty” indico lucr, others in indicate, and the moſt correct in 
indita Tynde. ' Tyndis was a famous market of the Eaſt In- 
dies in old times, and, according to Peutinger's tables, it was 
the very utmoſt limits of the Roman traffick in this part of 
the world: and the author of the Periplus of the Red Sea 
mentions Tyndis and Muziris, às two of the moſt remark- 
able and flouriſhing marts of the Indies, where merchants of 


* 


„ 


all nations reſ6rted to purchaſe the products of the Eaſt. | 


- The cloves, or caryophylli of our times, grow in the Molucca 
illands, and in Ceylon, which was the 'Taprobatane of the an- 
K *, APN». 

The caryopbyllur of Pliny muſt be allowed to be different 
from our clove; but Paulus Ægineta ſeems plainly to have 
known our clove 10 this name ; he ſays, that it was a ſpice 
brought from the Indies, and ſeemed a ſort of flower, but 
ceompoſed of a woody: ſubſtance, and bore its fruit on the top. 
The flower itſelf he alſo, in another place, compares to a nail, 
- 2, compariſon adopted by many who have written ſince his 
time, and very appoſite to the cloves now in uſe, but by no 


of 


means to the cloves of the antients, which, as deſcribed by | 


Pliny, muſt have been round, and in ſize between a pepper corn 
ah ing with our pimento. 


* 

. 
a 
. 


andapea, itsfize and ſhape very well 
Piulus ÆEgineta finds fault with the name caryophyilus, which 

ſignifies having leaves like the nut tree. It is very certain that 
the clove july flower, with which we make a ſyrup in the ſhops, 
uA by no means entitled, by the ſhape of its leaves, to this name, 

and has only obtained it from its flower, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling, in ſmell, the clove ſpice. ' Some fay that it is applica- 
dle to the clove tree, but this will ſcaree hold, for the clove 
tree is, by all modern writers, agreed to have leaves like the 
bay, and the bay leaf has no great reſemblance to any thing 
def the nut kind. Theophraſtus indeed compares the citron 
leaf to the leaf of the bay, the nut, and the andrachne; but 
though we allow that the andrachne had leaves very like the 


bay, we can ſcarce come into the opinion, that the nut leaf is 


ke the ba 
one among all the Greek writers, ſeems a farther proof that 


- | their clove was not the fame with ours: the tree that pro- 


_ 'ciiced their clove, if different from ours, might perhaps have 
leaves like a nut tree, though the leaves of our clove tree are 

» like the dk x HUG i liv earolut 1695 3th N 
GAS (Cyd.)—Gas fylveftre, a term uſed by Van Helmont to 
' [exptels a ſubtile and floating ſpirit, which is ſcarce abſent 


from any place, but impregnates the air; and though it is of 
no harm when in an open place, yet when ſhut up, and 
dloſe confined in a cavern, has power to extinguiſh a candle, | 


mud even in à more potent ſtate, will ſuffocate animals. 


Neuman obſerves that this gas always remains, in ſome por- 


ion, in fermented liquors, though it is not to be ſeparated 
from them, any mote than from any other body which it 
impregnates in a ſenſible form. Ale is obſerved by this author 


always to retain à conſiderable portion of it, to which it | 


 owes-its inebriating and narcotie quality, more than to the 
dommon ſpirit which it contains. to Ste 
GAT hound, a term uſed in the north of England for a fort 
| 'of bound, called alſo, more expreſſyely, 'the gaze hound. 

This dog is more beholden ta the ſharpneſs of his fight in 
hunting, than. to his ſmell. He will ſeldom loſe. ſight of the 


fox, when once he has found him, and makes very good ſport | 
yo 
Plump and good one from the herd, and. if after a time he 


with the hare. As to the buck, he, will always ſingle out 2 


Joins them again, and they ſuffer,it, this dog will ſoon pick him | ' 


Theſe fort of hounds do better in champaign 
| Son where there are buſhes and briars; 
| on foot, If this ſort of dog takes a wrong way, he is 
dot obſtinate | | if ſignal 
RK Toma { 


Mn 


y. Upon the whole, the quarrel. that ZEgineta 
makes to the name, and the name being received as a proper 


2 


I 


* 


in which the antients' prepared their garum, 


ption of a liquor, which he calls by this name. Take of 


0 


4 


| 


GAS 
made him by the maſter; and follows with as much co 
and nimbleneſs as at firſt. | 


GASTEROSTEDS, in ichthyology, the name of a genus :of 
the acanth ious fiſhes; the character of which, äc- 


— to Artedi, are theſe; The branc membrane 
on ſide contains thtee ſmall and lender bones ; the belly 
is almoſt all over covered with bony ſcales z the belly fins hve 
only two rays, the one of which is much larger than the 
other, and is prickly. The ſpecies of this fiſh are theſe. 1. The 
gaſteraſtieus, with three prickles on the back; this is the com- 
mon piſciculus aculeatus; or common ſtittleback. 2. The 
' gaſterofleus, with ten prickles on the back z this is the pug- 
nitius minor of authors. 3. The gaftero/tens, with fifteen 
rickles on the back j this is the ſteinbicher of the Germans. 
e body is ſquare, and the fiſh is five or ſix inches long. 
The name is of Greek origin, and is derived from the words 
vacrue, the belly; and oc, a bone; the greater part of the 
belly of this fiſh being fortified by bony plates. Artedi Gen. 
Piſc. p. 37. See alſo Limæi Sy. Nat. p. 53. 
GASTRIC (Cycl. )—=GASTRIC juice, a name given by ſome au- 
thors'to the proper juices of the ſtomach; This is a thin, 
pellucid, ſpumous, and faltiſh liquor, which continually di- 
ſtils from the glandulous ketnels of the ſtomach for the diſfo- 
lution, mixture, and dilution of our food, and is of great ſer- 
vice in digeſtion” eee e 
GASTROCNEMII, (Cyc.) in — two thick pretty broad 
and bblong muſcles, ſituated laterally with reſpect to each 
other, in the ſame plane, under the peoples, and forming a 
at part of what is called the calf of the leg. That which 
fies next the tibia is called internus, and that next the fibula, 
externus. Each muſcle is fixed above, by a flat tendon to the 
9712 part of the lower extremity of the os femoris, be- 
ind the lateral tuberoſity of each condyle, adhering cloſely 
to the poſterior ligaments of the point of the knee : from 


thence they ruri down, each forming a large and pretty 
broad fleſhy body, irregularly oval. The externus covers the 
poplitzeus, being arger and broader, ſpreading more laterally, 


and running lower down than the internus; the fleſhy | 
of which begins higher up than the other. About the middle 
of the leg they end in a ſtrong, broad, common tendbn, 
which contracts a little in breadth as it deſcends, and is inſert- 
ed in the poſterior extremity of the os calcis, together with the 
tendon of the ſolæus. The ſupetior tendons of theſe muſ- 
cles become gradually cartilaginous in aged perſons; and at 
length oſſify near the condyles, the bony portions looking 
like ſeſamoide bones. It is ſometimes very late before they 
are hardehed in this manner, and often one of them is 
| hardened before the other. Winſlow's Anat. p. 18. 
GASTRORAPHY,. in ſurgery, expreſſes the opetation of the 
ſuture, ' or ſowing up wounds in the abdomen, * ei 
The word is derived from yarn; the belly, or abdomen, and 
f f ne f Finch 


1 ſutute. a _ i 4 | f 

operatioti is generally much dr y the patient, ' and 

is ** in ſeveral caſes where the wound Tea in the 
and 2. where it is not very large, eſpecially 


oy 


muſcular part, 
if it be made length wiſe : for if the wound ſhould penetrate 
into the cavity of the abdomen, and even let out a part of 
the omentum, or inteſtines; yet in caſes where it is very ſmall, 
as wounds generally are, which are made by puncture, or 
have happened lengthways ; in theſe caſes, upon returning the 
parts which are puſhed out, ſtopping the wound with à ſoſt 
tent, and ſecuring all with a proper bandage, it may be heal- 
ed without the help of the needle. Beſides in fat perſons, 
this „ very NR and Fo would be an act of 
cruelty in a ſurgeon, to perform this operation upon à man, 
which he might be cer after an eaſier method. FT * 
But there are two caſes in which this operation is abſolutely 
flary.; the firſt is, where the wound is fo large, that there 


nece 
is no poſſibility of retaining the inteſtines by any other me- 
' thod ; for as he inteſtines are continual} RA forward in 


the act of inſpiration, by the action of the diaphragm and 
the abdomen, the falling down of the inteſtines in tlüs caſe 
is unavoidable, and therefore the operation is neceſſary ; the 
other is in large tranſverſe wounds of the abdomen; where 
the muſcles ars divided, but the peritonzum is not con- 


cerned. { h pas | ; 
In wounds of the abdomen the chief inquiry is, whether 
the omentum or inteſtines are let out; if none of theſe have 
burſt throu | 
"kept as doſe 


ent 


— 


on 
any injuries from thi air. It is firſt to be examined 
however, whether they have received any wound, or not; 
and whether they pteſerve their natural warmth 'and'colonr : 
for where they are cold, livid, or dry, or wounded, they are 
riot to be returned eee Warm milk 
| up for ſome time in the caw! of ſome 
till have in ſome degree recovered 
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he Tazguyoe wagh: 7 np rang 
be ſecured firſt: with the hand, and then 


proper dreflings, and in this caſe the ſurgeon may 
2 | 


returns the 


Ez= 
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"When it is found neceſſary to form the operation, it muſt 
intliefollowing-manner ; firſt paſs a ſtrong double, or 
thread well waxed two. crooked needles, 
ith theſe ſtitch up both of the wound, "a 
at one end with the upper lip of the wound, 
— plan of the 
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ore to | to be tied in. a double knot, paſ- 
ing 2 ſmall 4 between the two knots 
ones: 7 begin at the upper 
und, | tying: chem down in order; that before th 
is tied, a oft gent of the ſiae of à finger, | 
faſtened to the end of it, may be introduced into the Jo 
part of the wound. tent will keep a paſl for 
the. cracuation of grumous blood, or matter, which may be 
>7£allected in ch 
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— 4 e =; 8 the muſcles, 


10 


per interpre- 
it was uſed 


— EE 


_ is always. eaſy to ſee 
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Sommer. 
GAVELRIP, or. duty of 
| bedreap, uty reaping, at the 


GAE 


Avi- 


| aller i 
— tis 6 ſignify every thing of an abſterſive | 
ESE this Kind ance called 


command of 
metendi 
xg: 5 


ER, extarius yu alir, a certain meaſure 
rent ale. — articles to a I of 
n . 


bury in Kent, according to whi were to be 
this of old was one: de Ga dae « rac bac 


elſewhere occurs; under hu name of 
2 in lieu whereof, the Abbot of Ann 
of cuſtom. to receive the penny mentioned 
 diflertation annexed to Fleta, c. 8, Nor 
what is called aalgauel in the 
Laws of . Sax. Dict. a 
GAVELWERK, was either manu- opera, 7 the hands 1 
of the tenants or car repera, by his carts or carriages, 
GAUGING (q.) For the ready computation of the contents 
of veſſela, 42 any ſolids in the meaſures in uſe in Great Rri- 
- tain, we ſhall here inſert the following 
— of 


the 
in antumno 


| wint gallons, de diamezer of the baſe and altitude 
veſſel being given in inches and decimals of an inch: 
the number of inches in the diameter of the veſſel; 
ply this ſquare by the number of inches in the height, 
multiply this by the decimal fraction o. 
= I have the contents of the veſſel in gallons, and deci 
a gallon. For example, let the diameter 
—— the height —H= 62.3 inches, then 
. — DDH x . 0034 = 51.2 X 51.2 x 
o. oo 27342 wine gallons. 
een Eng 
* e 
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45 uppoſing the * 
n content of a cylindric veſſel b. ae, 


a cylin- 

Inks 

product by 

| e DDH x 

5% — the Scotch wheat firlot to contain 214 Scotch 
pints, or about 2197 cubical inches, the contents of a cylin- 
Trlow will be DDH x 000358. Au if 


dric veſſel in ſuch 
the-bear firlot contain 31 Scotch pints, the contents of 
A veſſel in bear firlots will be 55 x W 
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then compute the content of a, cylinder of this 
a er, and of the Game height with the veſſel, and from 
g See bee of the content of a cylinder of the ſame 
t; on 42 baſe, the diameter of which is equal to that 
wht ; the remainder will give the, content of the veſſel. 
D pa the diam of the middle ſection, 
; t of the fruſtam, you are to ſubſtitute DN— 
4 HH 5 uare of the diameter of the eylindric veſſel in 


de When the veſſel is a fruſtum of a ſpheroid, if the. baſes: 

_ axe equal, the content. is readily found by the rule given in 

1 de cyclopzdia from Oughtred. In other caſes, let the axis of | 
meter of the mi 


ſolid be to conjugate axis, as u to 1; let D be the Dia- 
er of iddle ſection of the fruſtum, H the height or 
th of the fruſtum, and ſubſtitute in the firſt fix rules 
DIS HH for the ſquare of the diameter. of the veſſel. 
nn 


, When the veſſel is an hyperbol ic eonoid, let the axes of 
the 5 be * conjugate axis, as = to I, D the diameter 


GA US, ia anti 


GAVOTTA, or 


1 


GAZ 


ous ſect, the ſame with the Calil cant, Hoffm. 


chan areligi 
N. in voc. foi n x, | 

5 A La Ou! iſh form, moſtly 
people of in ; mM dur hes 
aur us, allo ſignified a kind of cup, Pitiſc. Lex, Agt..in.voc. 
A GAYOTTE, in the Italian muſic, is a kind 
of. dance, the air whereof has two ſtrains, briſk and lively, 
and in common time; each of its ſtrains are played twice 
over, the firſt has uſually four or eight bars, and the ſecond 
contains eight, 1 or more. The the begins * A 
minim, or two crochets, or notes ual value, a 
band rifing ; and ends with the fall of the hand u 182 055 
minant, or mediant of the mode, never upon the final, un- 
leſs it be a rondeau. And the laſt begins with the riſe of 
the hand, and ends with the fall upon the final of the mode. 
Brofſ. Di. Muſ. in voc. | 
d GAvorrA, in the Italian muſic, is when only the 
time or movement of a gavotte is imitated, without any re- 
gard had to the meaſure or number of bars, or ſtrains, We 


b 


al che ſection at the middle of the fruſtum, H the height often find parts of ſonnatas, which have this phraſe to regu- 


HH ; . late their motions, Breſſ. Muſ. Dict. in voc. 
or length, compute D and ſubſtitute this ſum for the GAYTICPUA, of. 


| ſquare of the diameter of the cylindric veſſel in the firſt ſix rules. 
122. In general; it is uſual to meaſure any round veſſel, by 
| diftinguiſhin it into ſeveral fruſtums, and taking the diame- 


ter of the ſection at the middle of each fruſtum ; thence to GAZ A giovane, in z00l 


-- 


compute the content of each, as if it was a cylinder of the 
mean diameter; and to give their ſum as the content of the 
veſſel, From the total content computed in this manner 
they ſubſtract ſucceſſively the numbers which expreſs the cir- 
cular areas that correſpond to thoſe mean diameters, each 
as often as there are inches in the altitude of the fruſtum to 
which it belongs, beginning with the uppermoſt ; and in 
this manner calculate a table for the veſlel, by which it 
_ readily appears how much liquor is at any time contained 
in it, by taking either the dry, or the wet inches; having 
regard to the inclination, or drip of the veſſel, if it has 


any. 


by perbolie 'congid, the content by this method is found leſs 
| than the truth; but when it is 2 portion of ſphere or ſphe- 
reid, the content computed in this manner exceeds the truth. 
' The difference or error is always the fame. in the different 


baun of the-fame, er of finalar veſſels, when, the altitude off 


ide fruflum; is given. And when. che altitudes. are different, 
- | the error is in the triplicate ratio of the altitude. If exact- 


of a co- 


veſa be required, the error in meaſuring the frſtu 
— in this manner, is x of the content * cone, 

ä n of an altitude equal to the height of the 
yum. In a ſqhere it is 3 of a cylinder of a diameter, and 
height equal to the fruſtum. In the ſpheroid and hyperbolic 

cCondid, it is the fame as in a cone, 


emiaxes af the figure 
by. panes 


that ex ſſes 
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are try 
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r the right! 


2 yeſſel, by 


s on 
one inch is dry, for example, 
um, 


it js pot the area 
of the uppermoſt ut — the 


1 ooh common of all in 
. wor 
oT, in ee 95 the P 


in zoology” the name of an American ſpecies 
of ſerpent, found as it is ſaid only in the kingdom of Razim. It 
grows to a vaſt fize, and ftinks ſo intolerably, that no, crea- 
ture can bear to be near it. Ray's Syn. anim. p. 29- 
| Nr 
heron, of a fine white coſour, called by other authors ardea alba 
minor, or the ſmall white heren. It is ſo ſmall as not to weigh 
a pound. Its whole body is of a pure and perfect ſnow white, 
and it has a ſhort. creſt on the hinder of its head, and 
a naked ſpace which is greeniſh about its eyes. Its feet alſo 
are green, but-are ſometimes covered with blackiſh ſcales. 
The feathers of the creſt are very ſoft and white, and are 


much valued, It is eaten in Venice and Italy, and is com- 
mon enough in the markets there. The creſt feathers however 
pulled off before it is offered to ſale. Rays Orni- 
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GAZZETTS, i in \ Bog 


1 Eee of Ty, 40 e . beth da ub minor of 


| GAZZETTO,. in ichthyolog 


90 e 


N w from animal ſubſtances are all delete, and are 


8 E L 


EMS e 
r been miſtaken for a 'cottimon heron” become 


A birds ſometimes are. 
"in Wt.” "by 'Gelner and“ 
a d white hero n 


in the mar- 


giovane of 


the Venetlans. Geſner, de 
AZA Cie 


Aid. * 


or wralle kind, ca aa in in 
. markets of Italy. cdlour, and is conſi- 
_. derably thick, * broad ; 15 ns are f. 
1 purple tubercle near the anus. Tt has only one back 
fin x twenty four ribs or nerves, the firſt lden of 
e „ "the teſt ſmooth and flexile. 
s Ichth p- 320, 
KS. in in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- 
_ thors to the tone called by others encymonites. It ſeems to 
have been the ſame with out 8 on the tops 
caverns, &c. but the word has erally underftood to 
2 2 e ſtone. It was ſuppoſed to 7s pages great virtues: 
in helping. iverys , and. Was given to women in their la- 


GEAR, ot abut your Har; at ſea, a command to work on all 


GEASIER, in boch the name of a genus : orac- | 
55 ee e ee ee, 6 
. petdon,; Theſe fyngus 's have a radiated like a ſtar 


aud in the. center o this there grows a found ball + —4 
opens at the top when ripe, 
of ele 0 form of powder. See LxcorzRDOoN. 

GECCO, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Indians to 
their terrible poiſon, which kills in ever fo ſmall a quantity 

ö e mixed with the blood. They ſay that this gecte is a 
ven froth or humor, vomited out of the mouths of 
their moſt poiſonous ſerpents, which they procure in this fatal 


by hanging up the creatures 8 tails, and of Li | 
. 8 to enrage n they ele ce in proper v eflels 


- a8 it. falls, and. when they would uſe it, they either poiſon 
a wap. with bY or Wounding any part of the fleſh, intro- 
* e ſt 


do be . death. "Ss or's Zymol. Chym. 


commonly called garden ould, | 
and hot ſtony. Ruben, 
S'a corrupt way of f 


Ko ;,coverin of 


writers df the middle ages often write It yecolithus.” 


Sn ket, ngliſh name for the ſmall ſpecies of | 
Ipe, uſually called the jud 6 fn by thor gullnago 
: ima. See Jupvock, a 
ES, re in antiquity. ee called 


e inst, ſons 0 of the earth, as Heſychius informs us. 
to the Kine ofiginal, the Athenians ſometimes ſtyled 
e 77755 1 e 5 ; and e of them wore 


mreens of 
l iſh. Fw 1 8 Others of leſs antiquity, and 


G88 


vs thick. The bodies of this claſs are the oes 
oil. of earth, and the common piflaſphaltum of the ſhops 


ks. BL, Lf ſeveral heads. Hille Hiſt. of Taft 
GELAOP natural hiſtory, 


_ rig is 12 3 5 the teck * earth mate, th: 8h — ö 


me, and expreſſes 4 hin oily 

n. the ca Rs Tom : filp and. pell ga inflam 5 5 

lquid , 8 Ks known by the .name 
nation confounded 


he be gals bodies of this 


entes 10 * " n to bes the 
8 ed Py. and wie 2 2 


* 
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LATINA, jr e 9 peicl 
he e e fruits, bolled e er conli te 
rr 2 or of the 118 ns, b 


ue Spies of pip] 


when, cold, without ek addition 0 ih ſugar: 
e ae fruits we. Frying. f d aceſcent, | 
—— 
; N 
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28 
9 41 


fore are good as mediciries.in all Kr ex of the prime 


diluted with water: on the contrary, the 


Wo / 


4 * * 1 
5 7 0 1 / Wo A I l 
. R & 6. #7 2,4 1 e 1. « 
we, e . e r . 58 Al 4.44078 


rinable' 0 it, and this is bid 


ng the word tecoli- 
Th mate of the ale Ji ee e Roma 5 


| 


© Ku" Its tall Ad is 1 


"0 i of d 5 
ee and ſold in the 


od, and it has | 


Ee the article TvurDpus., | 


and is found to be full of im- . 
| © that he _ if he will be cat 


from ſtrugg 
GECHYTON, a, name given by ſome todd to the ritual . 


— = 


to wer Kal as badges of ho- 

3 becauſe thoſe inſects were believed to be 

8 out of hes * Pott. Archaeal. 'Grec.l. 1.0. x. þ 

| off ſo , } while held the veſſels 

ELKO A. in hiſto 01 e ef ch of | 

*"" mineral Fre 8 ee and of 'A ſomewhat 

... thic 

oe e word 1 is 7 from t! the Greek "I the earth, uy oil, | 


"the naw of a clas of fol. > 


| 


: or internus. 8 3 

| 855 is fixed to the lov pa 
|""of the. * 
to ſuch N es wi as. c be 


from alcaleſcent juices, e when 2 hon | 


| git it may be done at nine days old, 


| ration 


6 E N 
therefore, good; in all Ges in hich an "acidity of of 
. prevails; Fern Ye 7 the of "aig, is. however in 
| harp th . The off, * lemon juice and 
4 che orative me- 


There = Tec] 


called compound ellies ; 6.0 
dein en added 55 them, but 


heard of. 


GELATINA pl oat "Jelly, a Preparation 7 common oa 


recommended by many of the German phyſicians - 

Jiſorders, to be taken with . broth of 25 erde 
It is made by boiling a large quantity of oats with the buſk 
taken off, with ſome hattſhorn ſhavings, and currants + 
ther, with a leg of veal cut to pieces, and with the Wees "I 
broken; ; theſe are to be {et over the fire with a large quanti 
of water till the whole is reduced to a ſoft of * ly whi 
_ apo pr and cold by, be very firm arid Hard. Row 
poonfuls of this are to be taken | every. morning, diluted with 

* a baſon of either of the above mentioned "rot, or any o. 
ther warm liquor. 

'GELATI N NK ſignifies freezing, but is alſo uſed for 
that rigidity; of the bod gon limbs; which comes on in the 
exten 4 and other diſorders of that kind. 

GELB M, a name given by the Hungarian : miners to a fort 
'of 3 or mundick, which contains A conſiderable 

—_— 

GELD! G(Cyct.)=In Kl of horſes there are two things 

22 to be regarded, which are the age of the crea- 

ture, an Fad the fe the ſeaſon of the year; if 36 be e that is to be 

or at fifteen, or as 
oon as the teſticles come down; for the ſooner this is dbne 
the better it always is for ſtrength and courage in the 2 
ture afterwards. But a farrier ma x Id a horſe at 

as to the cure. I. 
ſecond thing is the time of the year, as to this, the months 
of Ant n May are alwa ways the moſt proper, but 
it ſhould by no 4 be done later than in June for the 

ſummer time; if this is paſſed by, it ought to be deferred 

till the fall of the leaf, or end of Septeral + The farriers 
generally add a third conſideration, which i is always to do it 
in the wane or decreaſe of the moon. 

The manner of gelding is this: Whether i it be a foal, colt, or 

\ horſe it is to be caſt; or thrown on its back in a ſoft place, 
then the legs are to be' faſtened ſo as to prevent miſchief 

2 * and the operator is to take hold of the teſti- 

cles b e and lit the ſcrotum or cod, and 

ſqueeze orit "the teſtis at the flit. Then take hold of the 

veſſels with a of de Rel er box ni and hold 

| CY ht t there may be no flux of on the cut- 
wen they are then to be cut off below the 

= op e with hot fron, or they may be burt 

off with a thin drawing cauteriſing i iron, and the whole ope- 

formed at once. There muſt be in readineſs a 

plaiſter made of wax, roſin,” and waſhed ine. The 

hot | iron muſt be applied to this, and it muſt be made to melt 
and drop upon the ends of the veſſels where they were cut 
or burnt off, then the ir6n' is to be applied to ſear them again, 
and after this more of the plaiſter melted on. This is to be 
repeated till there is ſuch a Aczefir formed, and ſuch a thick- 
neſs of the falye left on, that there is no danger of the vellels 
burſting out into a dleedirg, It 
When this is thoroughly d me nippers, which all thi 
above the cutting, are to be looſen- 
ed, and the other teſticle is to be taken off, and the veſ- 
ſels ſeared up in the ſame manner. When this is done, the 
flit of the cod is to be filled with white ſalt, and the outſide 
rubbed over with hogs lard. After all is over the horſe is to 

_ be ſuffered to riſe, and led into a warm ftable, where he is not 

, | to be tied up, but left looſe to walk about, for nothing is 

better for him than moderate exerciſe. If the parts ſhould 

2 he muſt be trotted up and down an hour or two ever} 


: 


and this alone will y make all ng, 
* Mi but it is ſafe, and generally 
 _ ſucceeds. very well. 
Get vin, in the man 


0 is alſo uſed for a horſe, __ 
ticles are cut out. d. Supra. 5 


SEL DM, a name given by ſome to the philoſophers tone 
' GELFUM, or Gelbam, F a kind of mun- 


dick which contains ſilver. 
a name by which ſome of the 


GELLOSIA, in natural 8 
Writers of the middle the chalazias. 


'GEMELLI, (0%) two fnalf flat narrow muſcles, usted l. 
© moſt tranfrerſely one above another, between . 
[- of the iſchiun, e po 
| Joe prints, a fat by he ed oe g 


| ium, to the ſuperior xa 
mall ak atlc © noch fer 2 rough 

 .outfide o the iſchium,' beginn 
ncetabulum 


line 
er ne and con 
4 ward. 


84 
Sh. 
4 
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G E M 


de "notch; and is bent upward toward the other line, 


with which it forms a ſort of irregular ſemi- 


ther 
21 Both theſe muſcles have alſo a ſmall inſertion in 


circle. . 


the inſide of the iſchium, where being united together, by a 


rticular membrane, one of them joins the upper fide, and 


the other the lower fide of the obturator internus a little after 


it has paſſed over the notch. They encloſe it as in a 

— A to be fixed to it by fs fibres all the SOS 
its extremity. The ſuperior muſcle terminates wholly with 
the tendon of the obturator internus, but the inferior being 
broader, is inſerted likewiſe by _ fibres, in the orbi- 
cular * and under the tendon of the ſame ob- 


turator. N inſlous Anat. p. 210. 


GEMS (Cycl.)—Mr. Boyle ſpeaks of tinctures from gems, and 


of his having diſſolved them ; and ſeems to think it not im- 
robable, that 1 may have medicinal uſes exhibited in ſub- 
ance.” | Boyle's Works, Abr. Vol. 1. p. 62. 


Gems of the 'antients. The gems, on which the antients en- 


. convex as well upon the engrav 


graved,. and which are commonly called intaglios, are uſu- 
ally of a long oval figure inclining to a point at each end, 
ſurface as on the others, 


and having a ridge running from end to end on the under- 


. fide, whi 


is thereby as it were divided into two faces ; 


both which are alſo, though not ſo diſtinctly, parted from the 


- call the 


rent. 
earlier times of the Roman empire. There are indeed ſome- 
times found ſome other ſpecies, but theſe are rarely of any 
time but the latter a 
Was greatly upon the decline. 


upper face by another ridge running quite round the oval. 
e ſtone moſt frequently engraved on, is what the jewellers 
beryl, a ſtone very different from that called the 
beryl by the antients, which was the gem we call the 

uamarine. , 
This beryl of the jewellers is only a finer kind of cornelian, 
and is of three kinds ; the red, the yellow, and the white. 
The firſt is much the moſt valuable of theſe, and is of the 
luſtre ; that which is moſt frequent next this beryl, 


is the praſius, or as ſome call it, the plaſma de ſmaralds, 
This our jewellers call the preme or prime emerald. 


It is 
of a ſomewhat duſky green, and is ſometimes tolerably 
clear, but moſt uſually it is full of black and white ſpecks, 
and rather © + 

The moſt frequent next to this is the jacynth or hyacinth, 
This alſo is not the gem known by the antients under 
this name, that having been a ſort of amethyſt, but the 
{tone we now call the hyacinth, which is of a tawny red, 
or a ſort of fire colour, and is very bright and tranſparent. 
'The chryſolite is ſometimes but rarely Sound engraved on. 


It is of a greeniſh colour, and is tranſparent but not 
lively. Sometimes there are alſo met with the oriental peb- 
dle cryſtal, which is much more tranſparent and lively than 


3 tal, and indeed but little inferior in beaut 
to the white ſapphire: the garnet which is of à deep red, 
and not ſo lively as the hyacinth ; and finally the amethyſt 
Which is of a deep purple, and is very lively and tranſpa- 
Theſe ſeem to have been all the ſtones. uſed in the 


of the empire, when the art itſelf 
The beforementioned ſtones 


are ſaid to have been brought to Rome from the borders of 


che Nile or of the Ganges. The onyx agate, on 
and alabaſter of two colours were alſo engrav 
Romans in a different manner. Theſe, as alſo certain ſhells 
of different coats, were frequently | engraved in relief, and 
| theſe fort of engravings are commonly called cameos; they 
Alo ſometimes engrafted a head or ſome other 
lief of gold upon a bloodſtone. 
: Beſide theſe there are alſo ſome antiques, moſtly cornelians, 
which are covered with a ſtratum of white. This ftratum has | 
by ſome been looked on as 'natural ; but it was really only a 


 Eraved gems of the king's cabinet, and took ſuch el 


- "Supt, Vol. I. 


lardonyx, 
on by the 


ure in re- 


hiloſ. Tranſ. No. 483. 


fort of coat or enamel that was laid on: this was uſed only 


in the times of the lower empire. The antients engraved 


many of their ſtones juſt as they were found with their native 


3 - but — of the world, this art being a 
ret only in the hands of ſome particular perſons, who got 


_ thei new artiſt was 
obliged to new invent the method, till ale Mr. Hom- 


_ Tireffions,' and made ſuch enadt reſemblances of the origi- 
"the and that in glaſſes ſo artfully tinged to the colour of 
wn; were deceived in 


* - 


4 
TIS 
a 
: 


poliſh, and in their native ſhape ; but the beauty of the ſeveral | 


D - 
4 , 


GEM. 


them, and often took them for true antique ſtones. Theſg coun- 
terfeit gems will ſerve as well as the original ones to make 
more copies from afterwards ; ſo that there is no end of the num- 
— that ny = made from n= A -.. n_ is this farther ad- 
tage, that the copy ma ily made perfect, ugh 
the original ſhould not be bo, but ſhould with ind ru 
damage from a blow or otherwiſe. Mem, Acad. Par. 1712. 
The great care in the operation, is to take the impreſſion of 
the gem in a very fine earth, and to preſs down upon this 
2 piece of a proper glaſs ſoftened or half melted at the fire, 
ſo that the figures of the impreſſion made in the earth, may 
be nicely and perfectly expreſſed upon the glaſs. In 
general, the whole proceſs much reſembles that of the com- 
mon founders. But when it is brought to the trial, there are 
found a number of difficulties which were not to be foreſeen, 
and which would not at all affect the common works of the 
founder. For his purpoſe every earth will ſerve, that is fine 
enough to receive the impreſſions, and tough enough not to 
crack in the drying; theſe all ſerve for their uſe, becauſe the 
metals which they caſt are of a nature incapable of mixin 


with earth, or receiving it into them, even if both are melt 


F 


: LPK 1 
- artificer might naturally ſuppoſe that the beſt method 
. tain a perfectly fine powder of this earth, would be by 


ing it in water; 


* 
* 


+ which when it is formed into a mould | 
gether, and gives the whole a uniform gloſſy ſurface: now 


pela muſt be choſen ſoft and ſmooth to t 


together, ſo that the metal always eaſily and perfectly ſepa- 
rates itſelf from the mould; but it is very difficult in theſe 
caſts of glaſs. They are compoſed of a matter which differs 
in nothing from that of the mould, but that it has been run 
into this form by the force of fire, and the other has not 
yet been ſo run; but is en any occaſion ready to be ſo run, 
and will mix itſelf inſeparably with the glaſs in a large fire; 
and conſequently if there be not great care uſed, as well in 
the choice of the glaſs, as in the manner of uſing it, when 
the whole is finiſhed, there will be found great difficulty in 
the ſeparating the glaſs from the mould, and often this can- 
not be done without wholly deſtroying the impreſſion, _ 
All earths run more or leſs eaſily in the fire, as they are more 
or leſs mixed with ſaline ger in their natural formation. 
As all ſalts make earths run into glaſs, and as it is neceſſary to 
uſe an earth on this occaſion for the making a mould, it 
being alſo neceſſary to the perfection of the experiment, that 
this earth ſhould not melt or run; it is our buſineſs to ſearch 
out for this purpoſe ſome earth, which naturally contains 
very little ſalt. It might be ſuppoſed, that earths artificially 
diveſted of their ſalts by means of fire or water, or by what- 
ever other proceſs, mig! t ſerve this purpoſe ; but experiment 
proves this not to be the caſe. Theſe earths, though diveſted 
of their ſalts, yet retain thoſe cellules where their ſaline par- 
ticles were once lodged, and are therefore ready to receive 
theni on occaſion again; and glaſs being only a compoſition 
of earth, and ſalts run together as ſoon as it becomes hot, 
its ſaline parts are leſs firmly. united than before to its earth, 
and readily run into the cellules of a foreign body, which are 
open to receive them; and thence when ſuch earths are em- 
ployed as mould, the glaſs and the moulds: are always found 
ſo blended together that the whole is ſpoiled. Whereas on 
the other hand, thoſe earths which naturally contain little or 
no ſalt, have no pores, or cellules ready to receive * and 
never blend themſelves with the glaſs,” unleſs the whole is 
kept too long over a great fire, in which caſe the falts of the 
laſs will get looſe and ſerve as a flux to the reſt, and ſo 
4. the whole. Of all the ſpecies, of earth which Mr. 
Homberg examined on this 10n, none proved ſo much 
diveſted of ſalts, or ſo. fit for the purpoſe as the common 
tripela, or tripoly, uſed to poliſh glaſs and: ſtones. Of this 
earth there are two common kinds, the one reddiſh, and 


compoſed of ſeveral flakes or ſtrata; the other yellowiſh, and 


of a ſimple ſtructure. Theſe are both to be had in the 

The latter kind is from the Levant, and the former is found 

in England, France, and many other * This tri- 
t and 4 

mixed with ſandy or ö 

low. kind is the beſ called 


1 N mortar, and 


1 


peſtle. The finer this powder is, ſiner will 


he muſt be cautioned againſt this. 
ſort of unctuoſity, 


is naturally in this yellow 0 


the. waſhing the powder "takes away this unQuoſity, and 
though it rendetg it much finer, it makes it leave a u- 


EC 
. kind. muſt be wired with fo much water, as will bring it to 
Y. . p like 
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6 EN 
a lumip of doug between the fingers: chis paſte muſt be put in- 
r 
un Rede more in depth, and of ſuch à "breadth at the ſurface 
d i u little more than that of the ſtone, whoſe impreſſion 
"$46 de tiken. This crucible is to be nicely filled with this 


* - 


| 


which had very little colour boyond that of 
the 5 beſt were thoſe which had the fine 
carbuncle, mixed with the purple of the violet; and the 
whole fo pale, that a roſe colour ſeemed blended with 

and predominating over the reſt. Theſe Pliny tells us were 


cryſtal, and 
red of the 


"paſte lightly preſſed down into it; ant the ſurface of the paſte | called pzderotes, and anterotes, and were the gem 
be over with the fine powder of the yellow tri- from their beauty aphrodites lapis, and gemma hone]. 1 — 
fl ag this is done, the ſtone, whoſe im- | theſe names have been fince given by others to the opal, 
refion' is to be taken, muſt be laid upon the ſurface, and GEMMEUM, an epithet uſed by the Latins to expreſs ſuch 
enly down into the paſte with à finger and thumb, veſſels, as were called dialitha and lithocolla by the Greeks 
"fe e it give 2 flrofig and impreſſion; the | The more correct Roman authors however call this gempma- 
tripels is then to be preſſed nicely even to its ſides with the] tum poculum, and not gemmeum; the word gemmeum, lignifyin 
fingers, or with an i knife : the ſtone muſt be thus left a properly a vaſe or cup, cut out of a ſingle ſtone, as an S 
few moments for the humidity of the paſte to moiſten the | or the like; but gemmatum thoſe five vaſes of gold 
dry powder of the yellow tripela, which is ſtrewed over it;] which were ornamented with emeralds, and other precious 
TTT by the point of 2) Tones, | 
" needle fixed in a handle of wood, and crucible being | GEMONIDES, a name by which ſome of the antients have 
chen turned bottom upwards, it will fall out, and the im-] called the peantides z probably the ſame with our ſtalactites, 
- preffion will remain beautifully on the tripela, Mem. | a a ſtone, famous: with them for its ſuppoſed virtue, in pro- 
Aead. Par. ibid. ; | | moting delivery. Pin. Hiſt. Nat, = 


I the fides of the cavity have been injured in the falling out 
"of the frone, they may be repaired, and the crucible muſt 
then be fer, for the paſte to dry, in a place where it will not 
de incommoded by the duſt. ESD 
he red tripoli being the more common and the cheaper kind, 
is here made to Fi the crucible only to fave the other, 
Which alone is the ſubſtance fit for taking the impreſſion. 
When the ſtone is taken out, it muſt i age to ſee 
Whether thing be lodged in any part of the engraving, 
dercauſe if there be any of the * left there, there will 
©' certainly be ſo much wanting in the impreffion. When the 
© crucible and paſte are dry, a piece of glaſs muſt be choſen of a 
Ft colour, and cut to a fize r this muſt 
be laid over the mould, but in ſuch a manner, that it does 
not touch the 
Crucible is then to be brought near the furnace by d , 


- and 8 heated till it cannot be touched without burn- 
"hg fin 


: 


z then it is to be placed in the furnace un- 

& muffle, furrotinded with charcoal. Several of theſe 
© "fall crucibles — 1 5 placed under one muffle, and when 
© they are properly diſpoſed, the aperture of the muſſie ſhould 
"Have à large piece of burning chateoal put to it, and then 
- is to watch the proceſs, and ſee when the glaſs 
ezine to look bright: this is the ſignal of its being fit to re- 
beide the impreſſion. The crucible is then to be taken out 
ok the fire, and the hot glaſs muſt be preſſed down upon 
"he mould with an iron inſtrument, to make it receive the 
<-'regular impreſſion * as ſoon as this is done, the crucible is to 
be Tet at the ſide of the furnace out of the way of the wind, 
© at it may cool When it is 


- 


| y without breaking 
;. cold, the glaſs'is to be taken out, and its edges ſhould be 


n for chis purpoſe, 


aid this is . Is 

45 f it be d to copy" a ſtone in relief, which is naturally 
i ereux z or to take one in creux, which is naturally in relief, 
tler needs no more than to take an i on firſt in wax 


or ur, and to mould that upon the paſte of tripela in- 
1 Read of the ſtone itſelf + then proceeding in the manner be- 
bre d proceſs will have the defired ſucceſs. Mem. 


but Nightly 


© 


gh ſometimes 
are remarkable for their veins, 
8 The genera of the firſt order, are 
y donies, hydrophanz, and pramnion. 

ate the agates, onyxes, ſard. and 
See each of cheſe under its proper 


* 
71 


camei. 8 
Hift, Foff. 
Tnlliah GEM, 


= = 
ö * 


Trdicd Gimma, a name + given by Pl 
ther of the antierts, to a gem of a reddiſh 
2 their accounts; afforded a purple ſweat on be- 


. ofthe Latin poets, and other authots in that language, 
- Which was much eſteemed by the Romans, and 
"Ie was Aer Giecks' aphrodites. 


otherwiſe it would ſpoil them. The | 


| IPs | 


colour, which 


by eme 


GEMURSA, a word uſed by the antient writers on medici 
for a diftemper which was an excreſcence of fleſh — 
toes; à diſeaſe not known with us. Caff. Lex. Med. in voc 
GENECANTHE, in botany, a name ufed by ſome authors, 
3 — . ony. — Emae. Ind. 2. 
| (Cycl.)— The act of generation is v 1 
rently performed in different animals, and is not 1b ct 
derful in the ſmaller than in the larger creatures. 


that ſtate is employed only in the propagation of its ſpecies, gi 
the curious obſerver much cauſe of ds in the — by 
In all the ſpecies, the male, in the time of coupling, throws 
out from the laſt ring of his body a part which enters into 
the hinder part of the female. This may be ſeen on 
preſſing lightly with the fingers he body.of a male butterfly. 
The end of the body where this is ſituated is extremely 
flexile, and the creature turns it with great facility upward 
or downward, or to either fide; and to this it is owing, 
that there are many different attitudes in the generation of 
different utter fires. In many ſpecies the male lays his body 
in a parallel beſide the body of the female, and their wings 
being ſpread horizontally, make a ſort of cloſe covering for 
both their bodies, and the hinder part of the body of the 
male N capable of turning ſide ways, is now able to 
perform all its functions. In other ſpecies the male gets up- 
on the body of the female, and the work is then performed 
by means of his power of bending the end of his body down- 
wards. In this ſtate, if any thing diſturbs them, the female 
ariſes from her ſeat, and flies away with the male upon her 
back; and this ſeems almoſt the only uſe the female has for 
wings, for ſhe is too heavy to fly with: any pleaſure, The 
power the male has of bending this part of his body upwards, 
is of uſe when he meets the female on the wing; but this is 
ſeldom the caſe, and that only in a few ſpecies. But beſide 
all theſe forms of generation, they are not 2 ſeen 
joined tail to tail, with their bodies in a trait line, and their 
ſtanding oppoſite ways. The act of generation in 
ſpecies of butterflies, paſſes without any emotion, and ſeem- 
ingly in a ftate of reſt and perfect tranquillity z but this is not 
the caſe in all, for in the butterfly bred of the filkworm ca- 
terpillar, the male raiſes and his wings all the time with 
great celerity. Mr. Malpighi has had the patience to count 
e number of theſe vibrations of the butterfly of this ſpecies 
wings, and found them 130 in number; this the crea- 
ture falls into a languor and faintneſs, which laſts about 2 
of an hour, and ſometimes himſelf from 
the female; if not, at the end of this time he recovers himſelf 
and renews the agitations of his wings, but for a leſs n 
of times. The fame author uſually counted at this lt 
time thirty ſix, and after this he becomes languic agen, 
and afterwards revives ſeveral other times, but [re 
are longer an e 23 of the wings leis numer 
N Acad. S Par: 726. Eng i 


1 . +4 
Unnatural GENERATION. One ofthe moſtſingular accounts ere 
publiſhed as to the unhatural generation of animal, is that T7. 
corded in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, under the name 
Mr. Roberts and Mr. Halley of Cheſter, of a wale greyhou 
which voided by the anus a whelp, reſembling 2 on: 
| hound puppy. They fay chat the creature- came into 
world alive, and after a few hours died 3 but that it was PF” 
ſerved in ſpirit of wine. A white mucous matter Wa — 
eld wich it, und it had a hot on one fide exaRtly in the 
part where the greyhound had, which / voided it | 
dog was killed and diſſected, but nothing oh qhpth 
- found in the internal part. Many e atteſted. ＋ 
cf this ſtrunge ſtory, but if true, by whatever dort ohe 
' happened, it is odd that hiſtory ſhould have produced 9 | 
- inftance' of ſuch an accident before, nor. the world have 
| with any thing Ike it fince-Philof. Tran. 22 not- 
We alſo in the fame Book of generation oor ſe- 
the urethraz that f. 
but by che introduce, 


— 


1 


of © the relatio 


couhe for the difficulty. of the caſes 1, 


* N 0 * \ Is \ 
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GENERATION of Butterflies. The butterfly, whoſe whole lifein - 


6 EN 


increaſes it by telling us, his 
of a vity — fre Frank See Phil. Tranſ. No. 480, 


8. 

There is no part of the hiſtory of animals ſo difficult to 
it for as their generation, in many particulars, and 
is in none ſo abſtruſe, as in thoſe which are produced 

to which there is no viſible way for them to 
The animalcules diſcovered by Lewenhoek, in 
culinum of animals, and the worms in the hu- 
are of this kind. The firſt of theſe are too 
i for our obſervation in regard to the clearing of this 
but as to the others, Valliſnieri has proved, that 
not produced from the eggs ſwallowed down our 
our drink or otherwiſe, but that they really do 
their ſpecies within us, and are 2 to parents 
kind hid in ſome parts of our inteſtines. Redi 
of the lumbrici rotundi, or com- 
ng is rendered paſt all doubt in 


b 


1 


bowels 


73.5 
32 


amp 


: 


ec 


T 2, 


Suppe it, has proved as much in regard to the tznia, or 


worm. 
| The bowels are evidently the true and proper ſeat and habi- 
fation of theſe creatures, but they ate alſo ſometimes voided 
by urine, and thence conceived to have lived in the urinary 
es, Valliſnieri gives an account of a worm in the 


form. of a ferpent voided by urine by a prieſt, from one 


Landus; and from Alghiſi another caſe of great numbers 
of worms of the ſize and ſhape of barley corns, voided in 
the fame manner after terrible pains. Our tranſactions alſo 
give an account of a large and long worm, taken out of 
Ge pots of a youth by a ſurgeon 
fible that worms different from thoſe uſually found in the 
body, we 4 ſometimes generated there, but as to their in- 
habiting urinar s there is great reaſon to ſuſ- 
the fact. That they have been voided by urine is certain, 
in perſons who have died foon after, and been diſſected, 
it has been found that the colon has been exulcerated, and 
that theſe creatures had eaten their way from thence into 
the bladder ; and this is probably the caſe in all thoſe ſtories, 
where the fact is certain. And the opinion of Valliſnieri as 
to the reſt is, that they were concreated with the human frame, 
and that our bowels are their natural and proper nidus. Ya!- 
1 . | 3 £255 
polypus, or | ing ne e nor e, 
| but producing its — as plants do their ſhoots, only 
chat at laſt the young polypes drop from their parent, ſhews 


a 
See Polrr ra. NAS 
Mr. Demours * affords us another fact to illuſtrate this ana- 

Jogy. ' It is in the act of propagition of water ſalaman- 


| dets, the male of which has no penis, but ſquirts out his 
ſemen at a.:litfle diſtance from the female; and though it 
could not be obſerved that any of it is received into her 


- and plants 
plant. See P 


Gents 


patient's wife had the character 


animal and vegetable nature. | 


| 


reputation. It is poſ-| 


| 


GENERATION of fone. 
GENERICAL name, in natural hiſtory, 
nify all the ſpecies of natural bodies, which agree in certain 


4 or chives, which ariſe alſo from the bottom of the flower, 


{nb ceembinny at their tops in ſmall bodies called the api 
WF A fine. duit called the farina. Miller's Gard. 


This is the general firufture of flowers, and though in many; 
ſome of theſe parts ſeem wanting ] yet probably. they are 
e chly; lnhcapparabe.. Tho the baſis 

of the piſtil, ſo that 
the flowes, the fruit is 

fome this is not the cal 


at the bottom of the flower, and are ev 


Thus. the word or roſe, is the generical 


names as i 
ed 


rules 
author, 
to them to their original ; or 


GEN 


bottom of the piſtil where theſe ſeeds are lpdged ; and finally 
it appears, that the vaſt quantity of this farina is only. be- 
cauſe of the multitudes that mu miſcarry, for one that finds 
its way into this narrow paſſige. * 
To exemplify theſe conjectures by obſervation. It ma 
be ſeen that in the crown imperial, the uterus, . or vale 
culum ſeminale of the plant, ſtands upon the center of the 
flower ; and from the top of this ariſes the ſtyle, the vaſcu- 
lum ſeminale and ſtyle together making the piſtil. Round 
this are placed ſix ſtamina, the apices of which are ſo art- 
fully fixed, that they play about with every fvind ; and are 
in height almoſt equal to the ſtyle, round about which they 
are continually in motion, and which in this plant is mani- 
feſtly open at the top, and hollow all the way down; and 
to this it muſt be added, that on the top of this ſtyle there 
is a tuft of pinguid villi, or ſmall tendrills, which ſeem de- 
ſtined to catch hold of the farina, or male duſt, as it is diſ- 
lodg'd from the apices when they burſt, and from theſe it 
may very eaſily find its way through the hollow to the ſeeds 
it is deſtined to impregnate. Miller's Gard. Dict. | 
The tube or ſtyle of the piſtil always dies away as ſoon 
as the apices have diſcharged all their powder, having then 
ſerved the purpoſes it was deſigned for, 
The ſeminal plant is always * „ in that part of the ſeed 
which lies neareſt the aperture of the tube, through which 
this farina is conveyed; and in beans there is an evident 
perforation to be diſcovered by ordinary glaſſes juſt aboye the 
eye, which probably has been the paſſage by which the plan- 
tula ſeminalis entered. In theſe and the other leguminous 
plants alſo, if we carefully take off the petala of the flower, 
we ſhall diſcover the pod cloſely covered by an enveloping 
membrane, which near the top ſeparates into ſeveral ſtamina, 
each loaded with its apex and farina, and theſe ſtamina are 
all bound cloſely to that bruſh which ſhews itſelf at the end 
of the pod. | 
In roſes there ſtands in the middle a column conſiſting of 
many tubes, which m_—_ cloſely clung together, yet are ea- 
fily ſeparable, and each leads to its particular cell, the ſta- 
mina being in great abundance placed all round the orifices 
of theſe tubes. In ſtrawberries and raſberries, the hairs 
ee on the outſides of thoſe fruit are ſo many tubes 
eading to the ſeeds, and in the firſt opening of the flowers 
of theſe plants, theſe hairs ſtand in a thick wood as it were 
where ſurrounded 
by ſtamina with apices on their tops; and it is not till after 
theſe - apices have diſcharged their farina, that the fruit ſwells 
out of the huſk. In flowers which naturally hang down, as 
the -imperial crown and the like, the piſtil is much longer 
than the ſtamina, that it may receive the farina as it falls 
from the apices. W 2 
Mr. Geoffroy obſerved, that the cutting off the piſtil of - 
flower before the apices were ripe, always made the fruit 


abortive, and the plant barren for that ſeaſon. In ſome plants, 


whether male and female flowers ſtand on different ſtalks 
from the ſame root, or on different plants of the ſame ſpecies, 
the wind is the vehicle of this farina; and if it does not 
reach the female flowers, they ever in barren, 2 
Gard. DiR. | RT SY l = ; 
pieces or cuttings of the 


tions, curves, ſolids, M | 
See LITHOGENESIA. - 3 | 
the word uſed to ſig- 


and peculiar characters, and e all of the 


ſame family or kind; ſo that the word uſed as the generical 


ally expreſſes every one of them, and ſome other 
ve of the peculiar qualities or figures of each 


the generical name of the 
whole ſeries of | at kind, - which are diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſpecific names of the red roſe, the white roſe, the 


apple 


as the | 
by. Linnzus has done a great deal. in the explodi 
generical names in Botany, and Artedi has ; 


7 were diſtinguiſh- 

his 
about the formation of | theſe. names with very lit 
difference to the ſubjects of ichthyology. See Bo N. 

of 2 names of fiſhes till the time of this 

were ſo barbarous and r was not eaſy 

|; to find whether they were 

eutonic, Engliſh, Dutch, Swediſh, French, Italian, 
Po Latin or Indian. ignorance of 

b lubjetts, or their too ſcrupulous adhe- - 

o the cuſtoms. of their predeceſlors, ſeem to have 

ly the cauſes” of this, and often an entire 1 
 Artedrs gules for geveriag} nanies for fiſhes are theſe. 


truly 


* 


© Whatever fiſhes there are which a 
| are 

_ © all tobe called by the a ne 
being only expreſſed by ſpecific ones. This appears ſo plain, 
b juft, 44 8 


trary. The grea 


fame gener? | 
can, brama, capito, caraffius, carpa, erythrophthalmus, fun- 
dulus, gobius, griſlagine, leuciſcus, mugil, naſus, orfus, 


'  - the names of 


names leſs barbarous, and as R. 
we find che araneus marinus, aſper piſciculus, N 
ſimilis, muſtelze affinis; piſeis cornutus, v 

and a great number of others formed upon the ſame plan with 


Another general rule in 
; Fr ak, 35 5 "25k 4c : 


GEN 


* 


properly of the genus ; the 


me generical name, their differences 
neceſſary à rule, that it is almoſt a ſhame to 


u it down; yet the writers on fiſhes, till the time of this 
author, had very ſeldom x 
parts of their works, fiſhes of 
under different generical names, and in other parts, on the con- 


up to it : but in many different 
ſame genus werefound deſcribed 
| teſt confuſion imaginable was brought on by 
the deſcribing fiſh of really and truly diſtin& genera under the 
name. Thus the alburnus, the barbus, bubul- 


 phoxinus, pigus, rutitus, ſqualus, -tinca and varius, are all 


uſed as ſo many diſtinct generica!- names; yet they are all 


different ſpecies of- only one genus, the 


ſiſh are applied to, are all ſpecies of the ſame genus, viz. 
þ nd Nauen other infiaticed of this kind 1 


| 7 | 
On the other hand, fiſhes of the moſt different genera have 


been confounded under the fame generical name. 
have two fiſh deſcribed under the ſame name tinca, as if of 


Another barbariſm and impropriety in the generical names of 
"fiſhes among the old authors, is the uſing the ſame words to 
expreſs them, which are alſo the names of other animals, 
qaadrupeds, birds, and reptiles, Theſe are ſubject to great 
obje&tion ; becauſe when they are uſed it is not eaſy to ſee, 


< 
# 


in ſome caſes, whether the author is ſpeaking of a bird, a 


© beaſt, or a fiſh. It is therefore one of the general rules 
of  Artedi, that all theſe names are to be aboliſhed, as alſo all 
- thoſe which are common to fiſhes, and to plants, minerals, 
and to the tools of huſbandry, or other ſervices. Artedi Ich- 


- thyolog. p. x0, by. 
Among the names common to fiſh, and to quadrupeds, we 
have the aper, the aſellus, the canis, the caper, the elephas, 


the oniſ- 
, the ſimia, the veſpertilio, and the vulpes. Who would 
think of boars, aſſes, dogs, and elephants among fiſhes? Or 
. enquire into thoſe names common to the fiſhes and birds, 
» who would expect to find in the Tea, the alauda, the aquila, 
—— the corvus, the cuculus, the gallus, the galerita, 
© the gracculus, the hirundo, the larus, the merula, the mil- 
vus, the paſſer, the pavo, the ſcolopax, the turdus? 
Among the names common to the amphibious animals, and 


porcus, the monoceros, the muſtela, 


- the gottorugine, or felis, the hyzna, the hyſtrix, the lepus, | 
dl 


- tothe , we find the cecilia, draco, dracunculus, ophidion, 
lacertus, rana, faurus, i ns, tarantula, and typhle. A- 
mong thoſe common to inſects, and to fiſhes, we have the ara- 


neus, the aſellus, the gryllus, the ichneumon, the iulis, the 
libella, the ſcarabæus, the ſcorpio, the tzenia, and the lumbricus. 
Among che names common to plants and fiſhes, we find 
the adonis, ammogloſſus, bugloſſus, cynogloſſus, erica, hip- 
rus, holoſteum, papaver, paſti ſpi thymus, 
and viola. It has been pretended that the old authors have 
given to fiſh the names of beaſts, as ſuppoſing their internal 
fl Rructure the ſame with theits; but this is an analogy al- 


moſt entirely ĩmaginary; and if it could have any ſhare in 


"the comparing fiſh to quadrupeds, yet ĩt leaves the comparing 


them to ſpinage, poppies, parſnips, and violets, wholly with- | 


+ -out excuſe. : | | n 
Among the ſeveral names common to fiſhes, and to the in- 


ſtruments of huſbandry and other arts, the offices, trades, 
and employ ments of men and other things, as foreign to the 
nature of the ſubject as theſe, we find the following. The 
acus, bubulus, carbonarius, citharus, faber, gladius, huſo, 
- hippogloſſus, hippuris, lingula, lucerna, lyra, maltha, mo- 
la, naſus, novacula, orbis area, 


quadratulus, rhaphis, remo- 
ra, rhombus, ſerra, ſolea, umbfa. To theſe alfo may be 


added the names taken from ſpiritual beings, to which the 

nameſake fiſhes can certainly have no reſemblance or afſini- 
| on ſuch are the an "7-15 
Another - rule of 
names that are 


us, and the 'diabolkus. „ 
is excellent author is, that generical 
compoſed of two whole words unnaturally 
tied together are to be aboliſhed, it being eaſy to contrive 
expreſſive; among theſe 


ilio aquaticus, 
every one of theſe? Next to theſe are to be exp thoſe 


names which are formed of two generical words before in uſe, 
che ohe broken, or cut ſhort, 1 


| e other preſerved intire: of 
- this Kind are che ſquatino· raia, the Jucio-percez; the rhino-ba- 
tus, and the like. E 5 nn Ped 

to theſe js is, that all 


[ 9 * 


ought | 


in the ſame gnerical ſuch is are hot of either Latin, or. Greek 
z proſcribed and wholly rejected. This a 


| 


; 


=< 


are the braulinus from brauling, 


. 


* 


mory of ſome pe 
20 Pom. I. p. 


* 


1 E N 
- * N 
, ; l 
* . 
— 


rigin, are to be 
rule cuts off a prodi- 
„ with which, we find 
ages on theſe ſubjects crowd- 


gious number of barbarous words, 
= "ow of e of former 
q ong the barbarous names of German orisi are 
caraffius from carpa from carpe, — from — 
triſha from truſchen, c. Among thoſe of Belgic origin 
are theſe, coretta from coret, and the hayen, lumpen, Ge 
which are all Belgic words. Among thoſe of Engliſh vrijin 


| braul gornatus from gurnard 
iq from grey, and huitingo-pollachus from whiting pol 

h. Among thoſe of Swediſh origin are ſicus from {ilk o 
ſik, ſtromingus from ſtroming, &c. Amon 4 


y thoſ Galli 
origin are theſe, barbotta from barbott, 85 aw * 
| 3 


&c. Among thoſe. of Portugueſe origin are theſe, ti 
tiberaon, and linguado and 3 both — — 
Among thoſe of Italian origin come the fragolinus fi 
fragolino; and the fiatola, rayna, and many others Which 
are true Italian words. Amongſt thoſe of American ori in 
are the paru, tamaota, narinari, and a multitude of 
ſuch barbarous and unintelligible ſounds copied from Piſo 
| | 5 


Maregtave and others. And finally among thoſe of Aſiatie 


origin, or borrowed from the modern Greek, wholly dif- 


ering from the antient, are the corcovada, cheriſcaria, liſa, 
c. . | 
A ſixth rule for the regulatin ical names i 

ſuch are to be aboliſhed as in vides, as — 
reſemblance often imaginary, and often alluding to ſomething 
unknown, or rendered difficult to trace from the changing 
the names of other things ſince the time when it was formed. 
Theſe. words convey no idea of the character of the genus 
expreſſed by them, except that they are like the other thing 
alluded to in ſome external, though perhaps not eſſential cha- 
racter: of this kind are the rhomboides, ſcorpoides, &&c. 
A ſeventh rule in regard to theſe names is, that all ſuch are to 
be rejected as are barely diminutives and terminate in ulus or 
ula. Theſe convey no other idea, but that of the fiſh being 
like ſome other fiſh, only leſs : now bigneſs is no generical 
character; therefore if this genus, and Tat referred to, differ 
only in ſize, they have no generical difference at all; it they 
do differ otherwiſe that ſhould be expreſſed. What makes many 
of theſe names alſo the more intolerable is, that they allude 
not to fiſhes, but to other things ſo different in their nature, 
that there muſt needs be many other more eſſential varieties 
between them, beſide fize: of this kind are the lingula from 
lingua, capriſcus from caper, ſpinarolla from ſpina, fardella, 
from ſarda, and ſo on to the dracunculus, albula, &c. 
Angther general rule is, that ſuch generica names as are pure 
Latin, but are mere adjectives are to be exploded, there 
being no reaſon for uſing them as ſubſtantives: the names 
of things of this ſort, are coracinus from gorax, latulus from 
latus, aculeatus, centrine glaucus, and the like. Artedi Ich- 
thyolog. 10, 79. x3 | 


A ninth general rule is, that ſuch names as are formed of Latin 


words, unknown to the antient Romans, and formed by the 
later writers are to be | expelled as barbarous, and others of 
better credit placed in their ſtead. Of the number of theſe new 
names are theſe, alburnus, lucius, ſalar, tinia, lampetra, &c. 
Finally, ſuch generical names as have been given to fiſh from 
the places where they are caught, are to be rejected; of this 
kind are the fardella: and ſardina from the ifland of Sardi- 
nia, and the ſturio from Aſturia, a province of Spain. Theſe 
ſorts of names can convey no idea of the nature of the 


and may belong as well to one genus as to another. 


Ichthyolog. p. 10, 79. ; N 8 of 
| 5 thee of pe cription - baniſh ſo many of the received 


* generical names of fiſhes, that it might be ſuppoſed the whole 


number was exhauſted, and all the fiſh in the world to be 
named anew. But this is not the caſe, the genera are in 
reality much fewer in number than they haye.been uſually 
ſuppoſed, and therefore fewer words will ferve e 
them, and there yet remains many truly Latin words uſed by 
the antient Romans, by which the far greater part of oy 

enera may be” expreſſed, and the few remaining May ©. 
eee by compound Greek words, expreſſiv e of their 


Among the true and genuine Latin and Grzco-Latine names 


of the genera of fiſhes are theſe,  accipenſer, amia, anthias, 
balena, blennus, clupea, cobites, 2 amen; delphinus, elops, 


ward the naming the true generg. Artedi has mer! greatly 
rules be has laid down, thus given at large, «may We. 

- variation be made to ſerve . 
branch of knowledge be has occaſion to write. 


. | * or 
GENESIS; (Cyct.)"in cs, is uſed; for formation» 
prodution. "Thus ben ſpeak of the genel of 2 


us reforming the names of fiſhes, and e 
any other author, in whatever | 
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&s es, Oc. 81 M11 Wen n e 2 © 
GENETHLIA, Tema, in antiquity, a ra kept in me- 


Potter Gree: l. 
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GENETIDES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the antients |  larch leaved ſhrubby African broom with ſpiked flowers, 
to the ſtone, more 22 known under the name enchymo- 25, The larch leaved ſhrubby African broom with glome- 
mites. This was the ſpar incruſted on the tops and ſides of rated heads. 26. The larch leaved ſhrubby African broom with 
ſubterrancan caverns, which they ſuppoſed daily to bring | yellow ſpiked flowers. 27. The ſhrubby African broom with 
forth more, and therefore gave the powder of it to women woolly heads, and very ſhort larch like leaves. 28. The 
at the time of their lying in, to promote their ſpeedy deli- | ſhrubby African broom with hoary larch like leaves. 29. The 


very. Boetius de Boot. . African broom with ground pine leaves, and very ſmall yel- 
GENETTA, a ſmall animal of the weaſel kind. See | low flowers. 30. The gallium leaved African broom, and 31. 
the article GIxxT TA. The dorychnium leaved African broom. Tourn. p- 644. 


GENET TE, in the manege, a Turkiſh bit, the curb of | Broom, is an attenuant, abſtergent, and aperient. The juice 
which is all of one piece, and made like a large ring, and | of the green ſhoots of broom, or a ſtrong infuſion! of them in 
eur above the liberty, of the tongue. When they bridle a | wine, is an excellent diuretic, and cleanſes the ureters and 

rſe, they make his chin paſs through this curb, which ſur- | kidneys. If taken in large doſes it purges by ſtool, and 

' rounds his beard, This ſort of bit was much ufed at the therefore is doubly proper in dropſical cafes. The ſeed of 
court of France when Guillet wrote. | Groom is alſo a purge, and that of no weak kind, a dram 

GENETTE is alſo uſed for the particular way of riding practiſ-] and half of it being a ſufficient doſe, The young buds are 
ed in Spain, which ___ ſhort, that the ſpurs bear upon | frequently pickled in the manner of capers, and make a ve 
the horſe's flank, would be reckoned an indecency in France | agreeable addition to our food. The Lixivium of broom with 
and England, but among the Spaniards, it paſſes for a piece _— wine is a powerful diuretic, but muſt be taken with 
of gallantry and handſome carriage when they ride upon their | caution. | 

| tes, in going to court before the ladies. | GemasTaA ſpartivum, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

GENET YLLIS, Two, in antiquity, a ſolemnity cele- | agreeing in all reſpects with broom, but that the ſtalks are 
brated by women in honour of Genetyllis, the goddeſs of that | prickly. | 
ſex. Potter, Arch. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. he 3 of geniſta ſpartium, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 

GENEVA (Cycl.)—There never was ſo great a quantity of | fort, are theſe. 1. The great yellow flowered geniſſa Fig 
the liquor vulgarly called by this name made as at prefent;| um. 2. The great geni/ta ſpartium, with py yellow flowers. 
but it is wholly different from what the liquor ſo called was 5 The great A geniſta ſpartium. 4. The great ſmooth 
at firſt, The beſt geneva we now have, is made from an eaved genifta ſpartium, with ſlender branches. 5. The 

ordinary ſpirit, diftilled a ſecond time with an addition of | ſmaller geniſta ſpartium. 6. The very prickly ſtone 
ſome juniper berries ; but the original liquor of this kind was — partium. 7. The great geniſta ſpartium with ſome 
prepared in a very different manner. It was a cuſtom in] longer, and ſome ſhorter thorns. 8. The leſſer common, or 
the diſtilling of ſpirits from wort, or other fermented liquors, | German geni/ta Df ar 9. The ſmaller Engliſh geniſta 
to add in the working ſome. aromatic oy. penny ſuch as | /partium. 10. The Spaniſh very woolly ſmall geni/fa ſpar- 
ginger, cortex winteranus, or grains of paradiſe to take fium. 11, The ly Spaniſh geni/ta ſpartium with very 
off the bad flavour, and to give a pungent taſte to the ſpirit. } long and ſlender three pointed thorns. 12: The woolly Por- 

Among other things uſed with this intent, ſome tried the | tugal geni/fa ſpartium with very long three pointed thorns. 

Juniper berries, and finding that they gave not only an | 13. The Portugal geniſtia ſpartium with ſhort three pointed 

ecable flavour, but very valuable virtues alſo to the ſpirit, | prickles. 14. The Portugal geni/fa ſpartium with ſhort thick 
brought it to à general cuſtom, and the liquor ſold un-] and crooked three pointed thorns. 25: The Portugal geniſta 
der this name. The method of adding the berries was to] ſpartium with very ſhort blueiſh prickles. 16. The Portugal 

* the malt in the grinding: a proper proportion was allowed, | gemi//a ſpartium with very thick ſet prickles and tufted 
and the whole Was reduced to meal together, and worked in | flowers. 17. The filvery Portugal geniſa ſpartium, with 

; the common way, The ſpirit thus obtained was flavoured ab | very ſtrong thorns and numerous flowers. 18, Dok ig 

© erigine with the Worries and exceeded all that could be made | _ prickly ſpi flowered geniſfa ſpartium. 19. The dwarf 
by any other method. Our common diſtillers leave out the | | 20. 

Juniper berries entirely from the liquor they now make 2 5 with ſpiked flowers. 21. The Portugal ge- 
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and ſell under that name. Our cally chemiſts have let | 1 
_ them into the ſectet, that the oil of juniper berries, and that | Inſt. p. 645, 646. * 
k of turpentine are very much alike in flavour, though not in GENISTEL in botany, the. name of a genus of plants, 
price; and'the common method of making what is called | the characters of which are theſe. The flowers and fruit are 
Teneva in London, is with common malt ſpirit, and a pro- the fame as in the broom, but the leaves are jointed, or grow 
quantity of oil of turpentine diſtilled together. Shaw's | to one another by a ſort of articulation. 785 


= on Diſtill. p. 7. WR | | | 
GENICULARIS, in 3tany, a name uſed by ſome authors | theſe. 1. The narrow leaved herbaceous geniſtella, or cha- 
MM... the great — valerian called phu. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. meſpartium. a. The broad leaved herbaceous 20e. 2 
ENIPA, in tany, the name of a genus of plants, the | The broad leaved ſhrubby Portugal genifella, an 
characters of which are theſe. >The flower is of the mono- narrow leaved . ſhrubby Portugal geni/tells. Turn. 
petalous kind, and is ſhaped like a bell, and very wide at p. 646. e e eee s e eee ee eee 
the mouth. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in GENITURA, in botany, . a name given by ſame. authors, to 


tues are the curing pains in the extremities. of the body, and 


— fruited genipa or genipat of authors. Tourn. Inſt. p. 658. ' 
G \genpat © a # allaying the violent pain in the bowels to which many Wo- 


ENIS TA, Bree, 'th t 

Broom, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
. the characters of which a eG} the flower is of N= 
| Pilionaceous kind 3 the piſtil which ariſes from the cup final - 


| Yerticillate order. See Tab. x. of botany, ooh 22. | are theſe. 
Ade ſpecies of genifta, enumerated/ by Mr. Tournefort, are] , like a bell, in 


0 m of the cuf there ri 
. Narrower leaves. 5. The ſhrubby dyers gersfa,; with hoary | branaceous texture, and 


or broom. 12. The purging broom" or ſpar- 
tum. 13. ſhrubby African broom with nervous 
butchers leaves. 14. The ſhrubby African broom with 
narrower butchers broom leaves. 15. The African broom 
with very ll eons, and bive flowers 17, The fall dear 
wit ——— ue flowers. 17. | gentian. 10. The ſhort lea 
y 2 with e like leaves, 1 fine point. — 1, The blue flowered kind 21h at 
28. Th o Might Sitlw | oliees 72. The ok DI TN with hour | 
flowers. 19. Tie African tree broom covered with a ſilvery | tumnal kind. 14. The gentian, with - woolly 
20. The r flo ered meadow entian. 
ſpotte | Ihe great narrow_leaved autum- 
nal 1 » and 19. The little dwart gen- 
tian. Tourn. b. 51." See Gan TIAN, Cycl. 
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GENTIANELLA, 


NTIANA, 
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GENTHITIVG an wither 
; pagated from father 
ſych as are more cull calle 
* gout Wx. frequen y, and often many 
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itth Gentiam, u e e name 
. commonly, applied to the ſmaller ſpecies of gentian.. 
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GENTLE Pit Ore, in mi 


county, and very readily runnin 


in LES a moderately thick ſtratum. 
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in others, It has always a 
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derſtand à certain 
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eir 14 in ch a manner, that 


ies of any other genuss at leaſt by ſome one ar- 
1472 proper and determinate ſenſe of the word 


to the claſſes under which 


dome have extended it | 8 e . Harm. p. 10, 11. Edit. Mei. 


© are formed, calling the claſs genus fummum, and 
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E in the 2. geen fro not | 


ur, and in ſome places much paler 
Le bende ſhells ee 
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dn the S don, or i | 

makes the interyal from the hy to the Parypate, ; and r 's be 
bo 0 to —— . A dicks is ſefquial is 2 of 5h 
enharmonic dieſis, or 4 of his diviſic 

The remaining divided 5 * FX me fourth, 
to a tone, a hemitone, and n diefis, "This7 
will be r the Tae 30. 
or to avoid fractions == 

Phil. Tranf. N.. 481. Ti 12 + = e Te, 
In the chromaticum tanicum 1 48 he 2. che! in 


terval between the hy pate to the pate, and f 
to the lichanus, a hemitone or 8 and from es thence 


nete, a tone and an half or 43. ce the ſpecies will 4 
reſſed by the numbers, 63/64 76 26391 rn. 
Fade ibid.) +0 Ti 30-1 row, 


In the diatonjcam molle, be makes the interval between the 
and parypate a hemitone or £ 55, from hence to the li 
us , and from oy to the nete 45 ; ſo that this Ferien 

be repreſented b the numbers 6 + 9 + 15 n 

A- allis ibid.] wel 

In the diatonicum intenfum or ſyntonum o, the interval be- 


tween the hypate and parypate, is according to him a hemi, 


tone; and between the pary pate and lichanus, as alſo b 
N lichanus and nete, 1 Hence the Expraticn of 9. 


577 7 will be 6 + 12 + 12 = 39 .—[o omryw, ” Walks 


_ Ibid 
W ſame 1 4 are in Euclid %, and Ptolemy * gives the 


ions from Ariſtoxenus, only doubling the numbers 


Lib. 1. c. 12.] 

7 MWg — does not pretend that the diviſions he pr 
are accurate. He ſeems to doubt of the Back, rom 
two tones and an half; and of its being at all meaſurable by 
any ſmall interval, as the hemitone or dieſis. He — 
whether the enharmonic dieſis be mo yy y the fourth part of 
3 tone 3 or if the chromatic dieſis be its. third part. All 
which doubts are very well grounded. And it ſeems as if this 
famous muſician had only vropoſed his diviſions - of the tetra- 
chord, as a I ere to convey ſome idea of the different 
ſpecies to on; and not as an accurate ſtandard to 

ide the voice, and hand, in linging and playing. Wallis 
Append. and tolem. Harm. pag. 
Th is the doftins of the anicate Gancerning their ſix ſpe- 
cies of fourths, How to reconcile this to modern notions, 
Dr tho fre rink ples of mufic, might be a work of 

Pepuſch has given us his opinion as 

to what theſe fix ſpeci es ought accurately to be. How far 
his opinion is dead. 1 the remains of the antient mu- 
ſicians, has not yet been publicly ſhewn. We have men- 
tioned his doctrine under the heads CHROMATIc, DIAro- 
vic and ENHARMONIC, and ſhall here give * in one 
ſhort view, | Phil. Tranf. Ne 481, pag. 26 
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A r 1 the,ratio of 4, 0 2 bing the Spee af the fourth or 
ries to the nete, ſhews why this chord was called lichanus, diateſſaron. And as this might be variouſly done, ſo they 
The length of this ſcheme, or the ſide divided into thirty donſtituted various differences of * tolem. L. 1. 49. 
— 4 ſup to be the difference of any chord, and its Edit. M alis Oper. Tom. 3. 

T emy..takes theſe diviſions in an aſcending fourth ,; | But they did not admit all ratios indiferiminately. | They 
that is, the longeſt of the two chords, or the whole of one] chieſſy regarded ſuch as were multiple and ſuperparticular; 
chord, is terminated at hypate; and the termination of the and did nat adenit of the tient, but through necoſſi 
ſhorter chord, or of that part of the long chord; ſounding] and auch leſs of incommenſurable expreſſions. Wis Appel. 
2 fourth. to the whole, Ia at nete, S0 that we mult. imagine | ad. Pthlam Harm. pag; 166. Tom. 3. | 
ninety parts added upwards to this ſcheme beygod nete; * Ptolemy +. gives us ſeveral diviſions of the tetrachord, partly 
and then, fot infupces the lengths: of: tho chords, ' or, of | his on and partly of others, which we hall here place in 
— — diatonticum intenſum of Ari | ane thort view fram Dr. Wallis Appendix © Ptolemy's har- 
— 2 114. $93 496 O, Ptolem. | 75 n — 4 1. e. 185 145 2 oh ne a Fag. 

it. q tin Oper. OM. Gimme bens 1 Oper om: AST. 
7 nal oh S8 nit parts 0 5 * . 6 ＋ WG | Gra un 
g ſcheme, — oy a bY ee | 23x 4$-x4 34 + Enharmonic | ler 
ns found expreſſed by the olow- 35 x $83} ==4 Chromatic ene. ob 
go and 120, which is maſt: 3 vi r Diatobic 14 
| in tones e ven . have majors the tone a &t, 
major, and the tous miner. Far'$$ 42:44 is thepropoxtion | | A =3, . 
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GEOMETRICAL (Cycl. be, un 
tients. It is to 10 — hls the antients cid the 
higher of their geometry on the ſame principles as . 
ments A that ſcience, by e of the ſame kind; 
and that they 1 * ſuppoſe by | 
thing done, till by previous pro ey ewn how | 
it was to be — 2. — leſs did they ſuppoſe any thing 
to be done, that cannot be conceived, as'a line or ſeties to be 


actually continued to infinity, or a magnitude to be diminiſh- 
till it become infinitely | [ 
ments into which they reſolved- magnitudes were finite, and 
| ſuch as might be conceived to be real. Unbounded liber- 
ties have been jntroduced of late, by which geometry, which 
ought to be petfectl » is filled wich aoytferies. See Mac 
Laurin's Fluxions. Introd. pag. 39. ſeq. 
"GEOMORI, Tg in antiquity, the d 
the antient Athenians, employed in agriculture, See the 
article EUPATRID R | 
GEORGE noble, a piece of gold, Current at fix ſhillings and 
eight pr in the reign of king Henry VIII. s Eſſ. 


u ins, pag. 41. + | 
GERANITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- 


a 


thors to ſuch pieces of agate, or any other of the ſemipellu- 
cid gems, as have LAK reſembling in colour 
the eye of a crane. | 


GERANIUM, tranes bill, in 1 
large genus of plants, the ch 

The flower is 
ral 
the flo 


the name of a 

of which are theſe, 
the roſaceous kind, and is compoſed of ſeve- 
arranged. into a tircular form. From the cup of 
there ariſes a piſtih which becomes afterwards a 
Fruit of the ſhape of the beek of a crane ; this is marked with 
five longitudinal ſtriæ, to the end of each of which there is 
affixed an oblong feed veſſel, which terminates in a very 
long tail, and contains a fingle oblong ſeed uſually of 


an obleng figure. | | 

The ſpecies of cranes bill, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe, 1. The great aconite leaved cranes bill, or as it 
is commonly called, the crow foot cranes bill with blue 
flowers / 2. The crow foot cranes bill with white flowers, 
beautifully ſtreaked with blue. 3. The crow foot rrunet bill 
with white flowers. 4. The largeſt crow foot 
<ranes bill with leſs divided leaves. 5. The ſweet ſcented 
crow feot ans bill. 6. The common crow foot cranes bill, 
or gratia dei. 7. The white flowered common crow foot 
tranes bill. 8. The leſſer gratiq dei. q. The common crow 
foot cranes bill, with.variegated flowers.'* 10. The crow foot 
u, called by the Germaris"##anes neck. 


cranes bi 11. The 
leſſer annual crow foot cranes bill with purpliſſi flowers. 
12. The leſſer perennial crow foot cranes bill with vari 
flowers. 13. The black flowered cranes bill with: the leaves of 
the flower bent backwards. 14. The common black flower- 
ed crakes bill with flat or ſtrait flower leaves. 15. The 


leſs than what it was. The ele- 


diviſion or claſs of |: 


GER 


ican gera- 


nium, with a roundiſh marſh mallow like leaf, and the "= 
line ſmell. 65. The African geranium with hairy leaves 


' like thoſe of the ladies mantle, and with white flowers 
| 66, The ſcarlet flowered African geranium with a jagged 
and ſpotted betony like leaf. 67. The procumbent An 
geranium with betony leaves, and ſmall, elegantly variegated 
flowers. 68. The tuberoſe or knotty rooted African gera- 
nium, ſmelling ſweet in the night, with leaves like thoſe of 
columbines, 69. The columbine leaved night ſcented Afri- 
can geranium with pale red flowers. 70. The night ſcented 
anemone leaved African geranium, with deep red flowers. 
71. The red flowered night ſcented African geranium with 
narrower anemone like leaves. 72. The gooſeberry leaved 
African geranium with vey ſmall red flowers. 73. The 
larger coriander leaved red flowered African geranium. 74. 
The leſſer coriander leaved African geranium with fleſh co- 
loured flowers. 5 The Indian ſad looking night ſcented 
cranes bill. 76. The tuberoſe rooted night ſcented African 
cranes bill with woolly. and hairy ip-like broad leaves, 
and pale yellow flowers. 77. The tuberoſe rooted night 
ſcented cranes hill with narrower woolly parſnip-like leaves. 
| 755 The marſh mallow leaved African cranes bill with ſmall 
flowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 466, ſeq. 
The common. wild forts of this plant, and thoſe alſo which 
are brought to the curious from the colder climates are hardy 
enough, and require little care ; but the African ſpecies, and 
the others from hot countries, which make ſo very beauti- 
ful a figure in our green houſes, require great care in theix 
culture and ion. + V2 
' Theſe are to be raiſed by planting cutti 
, of the fu months in beds of light ri earth, and care- 
; fully ſhading them from the ſun, and giving them frequent, 
+ but gentle wa rings, till they are well rooted. The mats 
with which s are covered are to be taken off in 
gentle ſhowers, and always in the hot weather at nights, 
that the planty may have the benefit of the dew. 
- ſhould-remain ſabont tv months in this bed, by which time 
| will have taken root. Some pots of about ſeven inches 


of them in any 


wide are then to be filled with light earth, and the plants are 
to be carefully taken up with as much as poſlible of their own 
| earth wont tham, and planted ſeverally in the middle of theſe 


pots; when they are to be ſet in a ſhady place, and watered 
at times till they have taken root. When are well root- 
ed they ſhould be ſet-in a more expoſed place to harden 


ſpotted leaved black flowered crane} bill with: ſtrait or flat | them, and ſhpuld ſtand out till the middle of October; 
petals, 16. The gr” r cranes bill, or aſphodel root- | but when the mornings begin to grow. froſty they muſt be 
ed <ranes; bill. | 17. The tuberoſe rooted crapes bil with | | removed! the 8 and then placed as near the 
trifid leaves. - 18; The purple Muſcovy cranes bill. 19. The | windows as poflible, and che windows ſhould be opened 
Roman cranes bill with ftriated flowers. 20. The upon them till the weather is very cold. During the winter 
Howered bloody cranervill. 21. The bloody cranes bill with | they muſt be frequently watered a little at a time, and their 


+ variegated flowers. 22. The bloody 'cranes bill with paler 


.caloured and more deeply divided leaves. 23. The bloody 
cranes bill with more upright ſtalks and er flowers. 


24. The greater tuberoſe rooted ane bill. 25. Ths ſil 
Alpine cranes bill 26. The thick rooted aſh- coloured · leaved 
Fyrenean cranes bill, with large variegated flowers. ' 27% The 
„Mining leaved ſtone cranes bill. 28. The little ranunculus 
leaved cranes bill; 29. The roundiſlk' mallow leaved: vanes 
Lis, ordove's foot cranes bill. 1. The greater blue flowered 
:dove's foot cranes bill. 31. The dove's foot cranes bill with 
aller blue W. 32. The white flowered dove's foot 
. erams bill, 433. The, greateſt perennial Pyrenean dove's' foot 
cranes bill. The round leaved mountain cranes. bill-with 
— — owers. 35. The greateſt dove's foot cranes bill 
iffefted leaves 36. The dove's foot cranes bill with 


footſtalks. 27. 
1e 38. The 8 5 


wi 
diſſected leaves, and with flowers on 
The finely divided dove's foot arants bill. 
divided dove's foot cranes bill with white flowers. 39. The 


leſſer dove's foot hne bill with a larger flower compoſed 
of bifid - $0. The large finely divided dove's foot 
eranes bill with bifid petals. © 41. The common marſh/mal- 
low leaved cranes bill. 42. The marſh mallow leaved cranes 
will with 2 Nos flowers. 43. The ſmaller mallow 
leaved- ertines Bill. #4 The mallow cranes bill with thick, 
wrinkled, and undivided leaves. 45. The little procun 


"of" t 
ſea tranes bill with marſh mallow er hetony leaves. 46. The 


cranes bill with leaves like thoſe of the bladder alcea. 47. 
The common or leaved herb robert. 48. The red 


leaved herb robert. | 40. The white flowered herb robert. 


1 


50. The ſhining ſtene eres bill wih herb robert: leaves. 
$1- The hem! ery. long beaks, 
32. The hemlock leaved cranes: bill. with the ſmell of muſk. 
* * ſcentleſs [hemlock . leaved. cranes - bill. - 4-5 Te 
ll procumbent De 55. .T he.little 
procumbent hemlock leaved cranes bill v te flowers 
"256: The upright hemlock leaved Ryman 


dead leaves ſhould” be pulled off. They muſt no 
under the ſhade of other plants, nor need any artificial heat. 
Some raiſe them alſo from ſeeds, which muſt be carefully 


| B Re A- and when they come up 
de trahſplanted into other of rich earth, with dung at the 
bottom. They muſt be ſet here at about ſix inches aſunder, 
and in July they ſhould be tranſplanted into pots, and from 

that time managed exactly as thoſe raiſed by cuttings. Miller's 


| Gerunium ſtands recommended as one of the greateſt vulners- 
ries and abſtergents of the vegetable world; and is highly 
extolled for its power 'of- ſtopping proſluvia of the 
and hzmorrhages of all kinds. | Exper 
of this, eſpecially 


| 


+ 


kind, 
the 


bill, 57. Thal 


G ER 


GERBERA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
charaters of which are theſe. The common cup is imbri- 
cited, and compoſed of long, narrow, and erect leaves. 
The compound flower is radiated. The diſk is compoſed of 
a vaſt number of hermaphrodite flawers, and the radius is 
compoſed of female lowers about twenty in number. The 
hermaphrodite flowers are each compoſed of one petal, and 
ae tubular, erect, and divided into three ſegments, one of 
which is twice as wide as the others, The female flowers , 
alſo conſiſt of each one petal, and are very long, and each 
divided into three ſegments. In the hermaphrodite flowers 
the ſtamina are hve” capillary, and very ſhort filaments, and 
the antherz are. oblong, and grow together into a ſort of 

inder. In the female flowers there are alſo five ſubulated 
and erect filaments ;. but theſe have no antherz at their ends. 
The germen of the piſtil in the rr flowers ſtands 
below the flower, and the ſtyle is ſingle, and of the length 
of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma bifid ; in the female the germen 
is of the ſame ſhape, but ſomewhat ſmaller. The cup re- 
mains after the flower is fallen and contains the ſeeds : the 
hermaphrodite. and the female flowers both produce ſeeds, 
which: are in both of the ſame hgure, being oblong and 
fingle, and terminated by a ſimple long capillary thread of 

down. The receptacle is naked. Linnæ! Gen. Plant. p. 38 5 
GERFALCON (Cye.)—This is naturally a "ey bold, wild, 

and fierce bird, and is therefore very difficult to be reclaimed ; 
dut when that is done, it proves one of the very beſt Kinds, 
and will fly at almoſt any thing. The beak of the gerfalcon 
is always, blue, and the claws are remarkably long and 


ſtrong. . 161103 zus r 14: T* 3 Tu 4; 

ing up to, their, as the ſportſmen expreſs it, this 
W des — hold, "4 AE ſort of courſe that others do, 
but immediately climbs up upon the train on ſight of the 
bird, and as ſoon as they have reached her, they immedi- 
ately make the attack, and, generally pull her down at the 
firſt encounter; but if not, always at the ſecond, or third. 
This fort of - bawk is to be fed and rewarded like the others. 
It is of a very fly and crafty nature, and is ſo flothful, that it 

ves to k refore in 

_ it 5 to give them ſometimes mix! Da OW 
and to keep them ſharp ſet. As to the reclaiming is fort o 
hawk, it is only to be done by. gentleneſs and kindneſs; and 
when ſhe has poop. Langu to be turned. looſe, ſhe is next to 
be learned to come to the pelts of hens. or other fowl. But 
ſhe muſt never be ſuffered to taſte. any living fleſh, for that 
will be apt to drawraway. her love from the hand and voice. | 
Whenever ſhe. eats the falconer muſt be cloſe to her, and | 
muſt make her eat the choiceſt. pieces out of his hand. 
There is great 
for as they are made at -firſt, ſo th: 
a neceſſary caution, with birds of 
not to hurry oer ch. 
very often till it is perfeQly fixed. 
GERM, among: ame with D 
GERMANDER, Chamedrys, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of, which arę theſe. e flower 


are for ever; and it is 
is bold and flerte nature, 


conſiſts of one de. and is of the labiated Kind, but wants 


mina ſupplying its place. "The lower 
one is divided into fiv Nea the middle one of which is 
hollowed like a ſpoon, an e 5 L 
polite to one another in the neck of the flowers. The piſtil 
ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nall to 
the hinder part of the flower, and is ſurrounded with four 
embryos, which are finally ripened into as many ſeeds in the 
cup of the flower. Lo theſe marks it may be added, that 
the flowers of the germanders grow in the alæ of the leaves, 
and that the cups are tubular. | 
The | poco of germander, enumerated by Mr. Toutnefort, 
are E. * IF 2 | 
1. The great creepi germander, eſteemed the true chamæ- 
drys. 2 The des, germander with flowers, ſome 
red, and ſome. white on the ſame plant. 3. The ſmall 
Creeping germander. 4. The ſmall creeping germander with 
ſnow white flowers. 5. The hairy. alpine germander. 6, 
hoary marſh germander, which is the ſcordium of the 


the upper lip, the 


Variegated ſhrubby baum-leaved wild germander. g. The * 


balm-leaved germander with ler leaves, and a 


ſhru 

ſmell like that of apples. 10. The purple flowered ſmall 
leaved ſhrubby chamedrys, 11. The ſhrubby german- 

Ar, common 


teucrium, or tree germander, 12. 
ermander with ſhinin 13 13. The 


Authors have added ſome other plants, but that vety improper- | 
ly, to this genus. Such ate, - 4. The alpine.germander, with 
eyſtus like owers | > Baking, which is 4 2 

e alpine germander of 


= as 1 


that theſe always contained an inſect. Other 


and continuing to 


, 


caſting. a long time; therefore inſtead of | 


- 


very neceſſary agent in 


care to be taken in the making theſe birds, 


over the buſineſs, but to tepeat the ſame thing 


the ſame with Bud, See Bup. 
the ſame manner in or but of the air: 


uſually bifid, the others ſtand | 


7. The: ſhrubby. baum · leaved wild germander. 8. The | 


the chervil on the eleyenth, an 


The lettice di 


yet the two 
fame 


GER 


| author, which is a ſhecies of Veronica. 3. The ſpiked ſingle 


ed germander of the fame author, which is a ſpecies of 


pedicularis, and ſome other plants called baſtard germanderys, 


which all belong to the Veronica claſs. Tourn. Inſt. Pp. 205. 
The common germander is diuretic and diaphoretic. It 

an ingredient in many of the compoſitions of the ſhops, 
and is given in infuſion in fevers, in ſuppreſſions of urine in the 
ſcurvy, the gout and jaundice, and where the uſe of it is 


continued ſufficiently, generally with ſucceſs. ſ 
Water GERMAN D RR, cordium, in medicine. See Scokpiun. 
GERMANDER Galli, in natural hiſtory, 


a term uſed by thoſe 
who have treated on the ſubject of galls, to expreſs a peculiar 
vitiated ſtate of a part of this plant. The ſtalks and leaves 
of other plants, and the bark and branches of trees, are the 


parts which furniſh theſe ſorts of excreſcences, and being 
vitiated by the biting and ſucking of ſome inſets, ſwell out 


in the parts where ſo injured into a protuberance ; but in 
this plant it is the flower that becomes thus vitiated, and 
forms what is properly enough called 'a flower-gall. Mr. 
Bernard Juſſieu was the firſt who obſerved this ſingular 
fact. He obſerved, that many of the flowers of this plant 
never opened like the reft, and yet grew much larger, and 
at galls owe their 
origin to the worms of ſeveral kinds of flies; or to 'the little 
pucerons ; but this is produced by an inſect not known before 
to have any ſuch power. A ſmall and very beautiful kind 
of bug of a grey colour, with ſpots of white and brown, de- 
polits its eggs in the calyx, or cups of this flower. | 
Theſe ſoon hatch into ſo many ſmall worms, which feeding 
on the juices of the bud of the flower, eat their way into its 
cavity; when „ there they remain perfectly at eaſe, 

ö eed on the petal, the flower grows like 
all other parts of vegetables, injured in the ſame manner, 
to a much larger ſize than it otherwiſe would have done, 
but never opens into'a flower. | : | 
While all the reſt of the flowers are open, ' thoſe thus in- 
jured, which are uſually ſevetal on each plant, form fo 
many red tubercles, which being opened, are always found 
to contain either the worm of the bug, 'or its chryſalis, or at 


the utmoſt, the remains of that ſtate from which the creature 


has eſcaped in its perfect ſtate. Reaumur, Hiſt: Inſect. Vol. 6. 


p. 195. | | | n 
GERMINATION, (Cycl.) the firſt | budding of plants from 


the ſeed.” It has been a | ag opinion, that the air was 4 
e germination of plants; but Mr. 
Homberg attempted many years ſince to prove before the 
academy at Paris, that it was an erronevus ohe. He obſerves, 
that the germination of a plant is no othet than the ſwellin 
of its parts, which are all ready formed in the ſeed; and th 
this ſwelling and extenſion of them, is no other than the. 
ſame with that of a ſpunge, when it is made to imbibe 
water. Whence he deduced, that as a ſpunge, if wetted with 
water, would ſwell as well in vacuo, as in the air; fo doubtleſs 
a plant would ſwell in the ſeed, that is, would germinate in 
that therefore ſeeds 
ſown. in the earth muſt ſwell and germinate as well in vacus; 
as in open air; and conſequently; that the air contributed © 
nothing to the effect. INE: + N. IR LY 
Reaſon thus far atiſwering for his ſentiments on this ſubjeck 
by analogy, he determined to bring the fat to experiment; 
which he did thus. He procured a wooden' box, four inch 
long and two wide, he made five compartments in this box, 
filled all of them with garden mould, and fowed in ther 
five 2 come 8 VIZ. rc. ereſſes, lettice, cher- 
vil and parſley; he put forty ſeeds into each compartment. 
On the firſt KA of May 1693. he put this box into the 


receiver of an air pump, emptied of its air in the moſt care 


ful manner poſſible; he every third day took out the box to 
water the earth, and returned it into the receiver as quick as 
poſſible, and every time emptied out all the ait again as nice- 
ly as poſſible; and beſide this, he every morning emptied out 
th air that had come in with the water uſed to the 

That he might be able to jud ectly of the germinatith 

of theſe: 8 and of Sl en hed the Were ad= * 
vantage of air, he ſowed the ſame number of the fame ſeeds: 
in a box of the ſame dimenſions, which he left expoſed to the 
open air, and watered it every third day as he did the others 

he alſo expoſed this laſt box at times to the ſun, but this 
could not be often done, the May that yeat ptoving a very 
cloudy one. In the box expoſed to the air the germination 
of the creſſes appeared on the fifth day of May, that of the 
lettice on the ſeventh, of the Nr e eighth, of 
parſley" on the 


that of the 
fourteenth. All the ſhoots continued to grow, except thoſe 


Ft the purflain, which che uncommon cold of that ſeaſon killed 


In the box kept in the receiver, there a ed ho mas 
tion during the nine firſt days; but A Lees 
ſome ee of the creſſes and ſome of the purſlain. 

not appear to germinate till the fiſteenth, and 

there were but four germs of all the ſeeds which wete fown 3 
but in three 5 ume theſe grew to an inch in height; © 
firſt leaves ever expanded themſelves, not © 

The caſe was the fame with the creſſes 


encreaſed in bulk. 
| | | 12 G and 


1 

z the lettice conti 

is time the * 2 
whi 


S, 8 twe 


ſeventh, there of purſin 
nations of chetvil, and ſome freſh ones 
ei and on tho thirty firſt of the ſame mon 
above twenty germinations 
owing days produced no ne germinations ; and Mr: H. 
bergs to try whether thoſe ſhoots. which had appeal in 3 
air would live in an open one, removed the box 

the receiver into tho open git, when. in a few days 
ſhoots withered and decayed, though carefully water 
1 — 
There happened alto arcmarkab 


of the parſley. i 


ins 
re ofthe 


ain and 


Ti 


9. of 


— 


in che erh in the box 


on this expoſure; it was of the fine mould from the king's gar- 


den, and 2 the firſt five days it ſhewed no appearance of change, 
but on the ſecond watering on the ſixth day, when the air —. 

new leayened paſte or dough, and ſwelled over the ſides of the 
— x, part of falling into the rectives. The ſame thing = 
and w 


very remarkable, the earth after this felt ſoft and fatty in 
22 h and coarſe to the 


to be exhauſted from among that water, the earth 


this happened from every watering and exhauſting, 


handling; whereas before it was rough 
. touch. This propably from- the diſuniting 
tain-particles in the earth, which while held t 
large granules, and gave a coarſeneſs to the touch. 


Another remarkable change 


I day after 


Den. and of a ning 
7 by the microſcope, 
of the earth was ſeen to be covered 9 


olour, and when held in ſome lights 


| cats oy it were mouldy, by 
eee ttle eminences on the 
face, others from other 


- wet would often roll about upon them in large 

time before it broke their texture to get 

firſt ſu 

reality it at length 

vegitated there, 
_- newed itſelf, 


Se 


— a'fun 


So long 


was done, there was al 
. 


pug cor 


expected in the growth of the 


— —.— the nt 


2 N 


2 - 


ſeems a very — 
15 air contained in ev 
itſelf much more 


one : he obſerves, that there is alwa 


on every: fide. If therefore a ſeed be 


Ta 
manner, 
che in 


* 


* 


ded plant; whereas when the 


+ 


es and uſually ef; without doing 
ion. If in violence of its getti 


cipal veſſels. of the yo plant, 
2 8 


n then 


5 reaſon that they germinate but weakly 
E 7 — general number do germinate at all. 
12 I 


EET: Barrichius. i in is hiſt 
"Kio om voy ka counts be 


* 
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ſeed, that this expands an 
y in vacuo, where there is no- 
to reſiſt its motions than in the open air, by which it is 
wn in the 
air, this excluded air meeting with reliftance from 
thout,' can only expand itſelf in à flow and r 
ſo as to lt in the explicating the fibres of 
is fown in 
vacue, the included air burſts out at once with; great vio- 
its office in "gg 


M. Arad, 
of FOLLY 
175 . 4 | 


of cer- 


made 


in the earth was, chat on the 
Err it appeared to 


appeared 
gloſſy look. On into the 


A ne fender 


like thoſe of the ſpider's web. The whole earth a 
of this 2 of 


to be nitre Sig out 2 the earth, NET in 
us ſubſtance which 
when once c — off, never re- 
as the Boote of the ſheds in 
the exhauſted receiver continued to be kept there, there al- 
Ways ſtood a drop of water upon the top of each, which as 
it encreaſed in ſize from time to time, run down the ſides of 
the ſhoot and entered into the earth; but as ſoon as this 
another immediately formed 


experiments did got ſucceed ſo far as might 
ſhoots, _. yet 
they prove oy that neither the elaſticity, nor the 
neceſlary to the germination of ſeeds, | 
y ſome ſeeds which did germinate 
in Vacua. I: ov aha . — allowed that the air however, though 
agent, proves an accidental 
number of ſeeds which had 
2 es Bon in 18 55 exhauſted receiver, did afterwards 
te when the air was admitted to them. The reaſon 
1 es fox the number of ſeeds n 


5 4 0 di- 


out it tears 
8 is F508 
but if it eſcapes with- | 
the 77 0 may germinate without it. 
ſeeds germinate inthe exhauſted receiver. 
that ſo 


- 


ſur- 
parts; and crofling one anothex;. they 
Eo ed parts od —— r the 
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Fx % go 
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one 


GER 


0 Coach Rakes K a ſpecies of the 


G EU 
mingtions, and of one i in particular, for which be quotes au 


N GIN $, of ſo great veracity and fade credulity, Potesawit. 
ko be Mate) dep * wrt gh Th perſon he tefts = 
ving 


Po = was viſitet , wh 
8 of about the ef cnn 


N with a ſmall uantity of the weight 
corn, Wick Which the operation of one of theſe 4 

minations was to be performed, and Which was afterward? de to 

pit” Jn into 


be rethrned to him, Three or four pound of river water 
part of the 


be put into a glaſs,. and this powder 
is the whale was e n Bas 

after this-the water 

and the 


285 might be diſſolyed. in — Water; 

| = 4. The Fange into a Cour veſſel, er 

e came again for his powder, an 
the who had the water thus Fed work! en 
ounces. of, crude mercury into it, he took his leave, The 
mercury was put in, eight ounces of it, and i after 
there was ſeen the beginning of the germination. The quick- 
filver on all ſhot. out Bultitades of fitaments, or thread 
like branches of ſilver, Which by degrees extended them- 
ſelves all over the veſſel, and even rote above the ſurface of 
the Water; the liquor, being, poured off, the quickfilver was 
4 d to be converted into pure fllver, which ftood the 
teſts of fire, and Was owledged ſilver by the fil 

ver- faite of the place. Borrichius de Ortu Chemiæ. 
Een dn A 
time; 


More "x added to the water, and 
. ſecond wood of pure. ſilver, and fo on to the 

time, and at len 
ike this have del 


but the liquor 4 more languid ns 
their whole time and — 5 


had no more of this virtue. Stories 


many le into the ſacrifici 

in the ſearch of ſuch” — and tranſmutations; but 
there is yet no proof of the truth of any thing of this kind 
ever having been performed. We ſee that Borrichius, who is 
one of the ſtrongeſt advocates 92d this opinion the 
chemical writers, gives the at 2 hand; and 
| had be ſaid that himſelf had ſeen F it would have ſcaree been 


. credible without ſome further proofs. © Phil. Tranſ. No. 39. 


GEROCOMIA, a term uſed by the antients for that fort of 


medicinal practice, which treated of the Proper | regimen to 
be goes! in old age. 91 A 

ERUL1, or GitROLY, in ichthyo „names 
oy, the Venetians to 4 H common in e — 
is the Saris, or Mana alba of authors. Artedi very judi- 
and diftiriguiſhes it 


ſpot'on each fide, and 


n its having a 
peRoral and tail tall fit 6 


GERREA, 5 a 1 * Greeks, wicker hurdles, re- 
ſembli man vinee, which the ſoldiers held over their 
head fo wok themſelves. Patter, Tom. 2. p. 


GERSA, à word uſed by ſome authors for ce or white 

lead. See CErvss, _ 

at | GERYON, a name given by ſome of the ace chymical 
writers to quickſilver. 

GESOR, a name uſed | by dme of the Arabian writers for gal- 


banum. See GALBANUM; Oel. 


GESTATION, Gel the Rate of a wortiani with child. 86e 
e. 
GESTU & fama, ah, intient writ, where a perſon's | good 
1 1 4 was impeached, now out of uſe. ' Lamb. Eiren. 
i c. . 
GET- among bowlen Ste BowLiws. 
GETHYLLIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
deſcribed b by Linnzus, & characters of which are theſe. The 
cup is a ſpatha of a lanceolated form, compoſed of one 
membranaceous inflated leaf, and wg =. ah one _ 


ew. 8 of the piſtil is oblong, 
ſpatha under the baſe of the flower. The Royle is charts 
of the length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma is trifid and obtuſe. 
The fruit is an oblong, inflated, : \ triangular capfule, oy 
ing three cells in which, are numerous ſeeds, Linnei 

lant. p. 206. | 

GEURi in botany, the name of à genus 
racters of which "are theſe. 1 


Bk. be yr He, with'y 
The ſpecies of gam enumerated by 
theſe. 1. The far round lw ern, led 
round leaved l 3 2. Net mop 
enum, he roun leaved wi 
bh LEY of a pale colour, 4. The rounded and 
nated leaved with the pitti of the flower of 2 
The larger e Javed perm wich the piſtil ® 
Rover red. 6; The ſmaller 7: The gon leaved gm 
piſtil of the flower — with — 
| Neue leaves. 1 Kn . 


to 


| SIO: \ The dl branched 
| IR 


e 


w leaved. autumnal geum with yel- 
| by ſome. the narrow leaved ſaxi- 
with ſpoßztech lovers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 251, 
GEZIRA Cubros, in the materia medica of the antients, a 
b given to talc, by Aviſenna, Serapio and others. 
Theſs authors do not give any explication of what ſort, of 
ſubſtance they. mean by this name, but ſeem, to ſuppoſe it 


— — 
— — 


a thing univexſally known, and only give a liſt of its quali- 
0 2 Wei by others, that the name talc is an Agyp- 


tian, or Perſian, word, or as ſome fay, an Iſmaelitiſh one, 
that is, an Arabian; and that the ſub meant by it was 
© that kind of terra Samia, or any on called 2 rae. its 
itteriag or ſparkling; quality. e ities that Aviſenna 
a tothe gexira — — the ſame indeed that the Greek 
riters haue given to the Samian earth, and the teſtimony of 
auli and many others makes ſor this opinion. | 
is- certain; that this name and talc have been uſed as ſy- 
nonymous, and. hence it is evident that the talc of the antients 
nd the talc of the moderns were two very different ſuhſtances. 
Ya the fame  Aviſenna ſeems to have alſo known our talc 
28 well as the Samian earth under this name, for he deſcribes 
the flakey or foljacious ſtructure of the tage Bp Suga 
and ſays. that it ſeems to be yellow talc. does not 
mean by this that there was any ſuch ſubſtance as a 2 
talc known at this time, but that if talc were yellow it 
would be like this fine foliacious orpiment. The Greek writers, 
who lived about the time of Aviſenna, are of opinion that 
the ſelenites. was the fubſtance which they called talc, when 
they expreſled by it ſome other ſubſtance, and not the terra 
Samia, But though the ſelenites be pellucid and flakey, or fo- 


GHALGHULUWA, in zoology the Ceyloneſe nam of a ſpe- 
cies of Eaſt Indian ſerpent, a ſnake of a pale brown, variegated, 


GIALLOLINO, in natural lite, a ſpecies of yellow ochre 
ing, and called in the colour ſhops Naples yel- 


| at great d 
28 a fine ſtrong Wes. 


much more * found. buried in the earth, than thoſe | 


of the whale, We had, not long 2 1 
Whale, not faſfile, but recent, taken clean from the ſkin, and 
aewn about London, for the hand of 2 


exceeded all the fabulous fories of giants ſkeletons, extant 
In the world. | 5 
We want a good comparative anatomy to teach us to avoid 
ing impoſed. on in this manner, and the vertebra here 
ſpoken of, would then, cafily be known to differ greatly from 
one of a human ſkeleton. The body of the vertebra. is con- 
ſiderably larger in proportion, and the whole is much lighter 
and more po The tranſverſe proceſſes of it ariſe from 


very ro and uneven 


holes and prominences, 


tween exch vortra joined toggther by keller g a 
pretty thick cartilage, probably to facilitate the motion, | 

und particularly the flexion of the an amin Philo 

; 5 | 40> Þ+-$90-- ODE BE, 

und hich bay 


. year 1171, the bones of which, he ſays, lay a 


heroics, which are ſaid to be the bones of men of twelve, 
twenty, and even thirty cubits high. Pliny tells ds of a 


| Tkeleton of a giant of forty ſix cubits high, found in a 


mountain of Crete, deſtroyed by an earthquake; and 
Strabo tells us of a ſkeleton of a giant, found near Tingis, 


nom Tangier in Mauritania, which he ſays was ſixty cubits 
high, and was ſuppoſed to be the ſkeleton of Anteus. In 


the fifteen hundred, we have an, account of the ſkeleton 
of Pallas, found in Rome, which was taller than the walls 
of that city. And Simon Majolus mentions the! ſkeleton of 
a giant, found in the banks of a river in England, in the 

f fairly toge- 
ther, and meaſured fiſty feet in length. Theſe are all doubt- 
leſs ſtories founded on the ſingle bones and teeth of elephants 
found in theſe places, which the imagination of the finder 


placed fo nicely together, and the after-wit of ſome body 


ſkilful at calculations, reduced to the ſuppoſed whole mea- 
ſure of the body. We to this day. find bones which have 
belonged to elephants, and from which the ſame calculations 
might be made, but we live in an age when natural know- 
ledge is arrived at a much greater pitch than in thoſe dark times. 
As theſe however may be, from what'we find at this day, very 
fairly conjectured to * to elephants, there are many other 
ſuch ſtories, the very circumſtances of which will declare 
them to be ſo to all who are verſed in thoſe ſtudies. 

St. Auſtin talking of the exiſtence of giants before the flood 

deſcribes, as a proof of it, a grinder tooth, which he ſaw on 
the ſhores: near Utica, which would have made a hundred 
ſuch teeth of men of our ſize. This good father takes it for 
granted, that this was part. of a human ſkeleton, but his 
own deſcription proves it in reality to have been, that of an 
elephant, and Hieronymus Magius, could perceive this errpr 


of St. Auſtin, acknowledging it to be an elephant's tooth 


though himſelf much prepoſſeſſed in favour of the exiſtence of 


giants. In the church of St. Chriſtopher, at Hiſpulla, is ſhewn 
a tooth as large as a man's fiſt, ſuppoſed to have been part of a 


giant's mouth; and in a church at Venice, was long ſhewn 
a ſhoulder bone of a. monſtrous ſize, which doubtleſs had 
belonged to a whale or an elephant, though it had received a 
thouſand prayers under the name of the blade bone of St. 
Chriſtopher. 3 


The pretended ſkeleton of a giant, found near Drapani in 


Sicily, and mentioned by Boccatius, was plainly alſo the 
ſkeleton of an elephant. The bones indeed were. ſo cal- 
cined by ſubterranean fteams, that they ſoon mouldered 
oy on being expoſed to the open air. But three of the 
teeth were found entire, theſe weighed an hundred ounces 

and were hung up in one of the churches, as an eternal 
monument of the fact, where they were plainly ſeen by per- 
ſons acquainted with theſe ſubjects to be the teeth of an ele- 
phant, and. thoſe not of the largeſt ſize uſually met with 


585 
a n 
8 


by 
A 


y cubits. Pliny's giant found in a mountain of Crete, for 
pres? of Aſterius, ſon of Anactes, ten, 
cog up by the ſpeci 

he giam whoſe 


of Reyden near Lucern in Swiſſerland, nine cubits. - Go wh 
2 ſeripture giant, ſix cubits and 3 Philo. oy 


| . 404. p. 502. | 1 OW 4 
Theſe were doubtleſs all, except the laſt, mere fictions f unded 
ſome follil 
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and fach as giants igt «well: be 


ventured to aflers 
twerp, as the 
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might de to the people at that time, it was greatly confirm- 
ed n by the diſcovery of two entire 18 of | 


_ elephants, found near the ſame place, which bad bbth fuch 
teeth fixed in their jaws. A ſecond ſkeleton of an imaginary 
rant was dug up near Tunis in 1630, and a tooth of it be- 
ing ſent to the learned Piereſc, he took the impreffion of it 
in wax, and upon 2 it with the tooth of an elephant 
ſhewn near the place, he found it to be of the very fame 
ſhape and fize, Philo. Tranſ. Ne. 404. p. 51. 
Lambecius gives an account of a tooth of a giant, ſent 
from Conſtantinople to Vienna, and offered to fale to the 
emperor, at the price of two thouſand rix dollars. It was 
ſaid to have been found in a large ſubterranean cavern, . over 
which was an inſcription in the Chaldaic languages dae 
ing here lies the giant Og. This was pretended therefore to 
be a tooth of the giant Og, king of Baſhan, mentioned in the 
ſcriptures, but the whole ftory being found to be a fable, 
the tooth was ſent back again, This was doubtleſs the 
tooth of an elephant like all the others. Sir Hans Sloane 
gives a very accurate and learned account of ſeveral other 
miſtakes on this ſubject, which we refer to in the above- 
r * is bak ag Wal 
IANT's Cauſeway, a name given by the common e e 
county of Antrim in Ire! od, 0 vaſt uantity et kind 
of black 'marble, called baſaltes, which ſtands in columns, 
4 of 2 to that marble, and runs out a great way into 
The ignorance of the vulgar in the nature of this ſtone, has 
occaſioned this great pile of it to be ſuppoſed artificial, and 
the work'of I know not what giants, once inhabitants there. 
But the truth is, that the baſaltes, in whatever part of the 
world it is found, is always naturally of this figure. See the 
article BASALTES. 
. Whoever conſiders this amazing ſeries of columns in Ireland, 
will be ſoon convinced no human hands could have formed 
them; and will find an accuracy in their figures, greater 
than could have been expected from the moſt curious hand. 
The 1 of the ſeveral columns, and their joints fo regu- 
- larly placed in ſeries, and the niceneſs of their articulations, 
which no ſpace or vacuity is left between, is wonderful. 
ature has been abundantly. curious in the ftrufture and 
formation of animal and vegetable bodies, but the foſſils in 
2 are leſs curiouſly put er ; but this cauſeway of 
Haltet ſeems one of the works in this part of the creation, 
in which her 133 accuracy has been employed. © 
The fingle columns of which this maſs of piles conſiſts are 
ſometimes octangular, ſometimes of ſeven, or fewer fides, 
and when examined, they are found juſt ſuch as muſt neceſ- 
farily be required in the places where they ſtand to fill up 
between others, ſo as to leave no vacuity. Each of theſe co- 
lumns is compoſed of a great many ſeries of joints, each of 
which is ſo well fitted to the place, that the joining appears 
only a crack, or crevice in the ſtone. Yet theſe are regu- 
Lrly articulated, there being always a ball on one part, and 
| a ſocket in the other to receive it, ſo that the joints cannot 
flip off from one another. The triangular and ſquare co- 


lumns are fewer in number than the others, but they ftand| ' 


8 in the inner part of the large ſeries, and are ſel- 
e 2 
The regular of the ſtone. compoſing this cau is 
not more wonderful than its quantity. Other fi prot 
as cryſtals, f. and the remains of animals, fuch as entro- 
bi and 4 eri, are found only ſcattered thinly up and down, 
but nature has been profuſe in this part of her workmanſhip, 
the whole country for many miles being full of it, and a 
vaſt maſs running no one knows how far into the ſea, For 
befides what vulgarly by the name of the giant's cauſeway, 
which is itſelf of extent, there are great numbers of 
the fame pillars at diftances in other places. A- rr 
There are two other ſmaller and im t cauſeways to the 
| left hand of the great one, and farther in the ſea, a' great 
number of rocks thew themſelves at low water, which a 
. pear plainly all to conſiſt of the ſame fort of columns. fa 
ing up the hill from the 8 there ate found, in 
* places, a vaſt number of ſame columns ; but 
theſe do not ſtand” ere, but are laid ſlanting upwards in 
different 2 and directions. Beyond this hill eaſtward alſo, 
at ſeveral diſtances, there ſtand a number of the fame 
pillars ſtrait and erect, and in cluſters of different 
Ries. | are ſeen ſcattered as it were over the ſeveral 
a of the hills. One parcel” of them is much admired, 
and called by the country people the looms or the organs. 
It ſtands in an elegant form, and faces the bottom of the 


hill. The columns, of which this cluſter conſiſts, are fifty 
min number, and they are fo nicely put t er, that the 
ttzalleſt and in the middle, and the ſhorter x on each 
ſide of it to the end, ſo that they look like the pipes of a 
church viewed from os front. The talleſt one of all 

4 


— 


long way on the fides of the rocks. A adighbouring church 
with that of the pillars of the piant's can b 
thoſe . in 


ſome of the inland pillars are much larger 
cauſeway, being two feet and a half in diameter, and amons 


of a ſingle column may be flipped off from the reſt 


compoſe the cauſeway itſelf are hollowed at the top, as if in- 


the world. Marbles, in general; 
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was built ſof the ſtone of ſome like pillars found thereabo 
and this ſtone on examination proves to be the very ſame 
The inland pillars differ from to 

and are called the cauſeway only in the following bats 
than thoſe of tha 


theſe there are only found fuch as have three, four 
ſix ſides, none of them having yet been found to 3 
or eight fides, as many of thoſe of the cauſeway itſelf have. 
And Rnal y theſe inland pillars, though compoſed of as many 
joints as thoſe of the cauſeway, yet have not that ems 
articulation of the ball and ſocket, but are only joined 
the ng one ſmooth ſurface on another; fo that a joint 
| | by a 
conſiderable force preſſing againſt it. There is ſometh; 
like this obſervable alſo kin ome of the 9 of che 
cauſe itſelf ; for among the numbers which are jointed 
by the ball and ſocket, | there are ſome which only adhere 
by being applied ſurface to ſurface. This is found only in a 
few of the columns, however, and they always ſtand with- 
in the cluſters, and are compoſed of lefs than ſeven ſides. 
In theſe alſo the joint is not made by the application of tro 
horizontal planes, but by ſuch as ſlant, ſo that it looks very 
like the breaking of an entrochus, or aſteria, or ſome other 
ſuch body, of extraneous or animal origin. | 
Great numbers of the upper ends of the columns which 


tended to receive another joint with a ball at its end, or as if 
ſuch a joint had fallen off from them. Theſe hollows are of 
| age uſe to the neighbouring poor, for they make a kind of 
alt pans of them; and thus very eaſily procure themſelves a 
kind of bay falt in ſummer. They fill theſe little baſins 
with ſea water at high tides, and the heat of the ſun and of 
the ſtone contributin tly to the evaporation, as well 
as the ſhallowneſs of the baſin, the whole humidity is 
found evaporated in the time of four tides, and they take out 
the ſalt ready for uſe. The joints, of which theſe pillars con- 
ſit, are generally convex -at one end, and concave at the 
other; the firſt part ſerving as a ball for the ſocket of the 
joint next below, and the other as a ſocket for the ball of 
the joint next above. But this is not an unalterable law in 
their formation; for there are ſome joints found which are 
convex at both ends, and others which are concave at 
both ends, to receive balls, or enter ſockets: both ways. 
The vaſt height of theſe ftrait jointed pillars, eſpecially of 
the more ſlender and perfect ones, is amazing. Forty foot is 
a very conſiderable height for a pillar, of perhaps leſs than a 
foot in diameter, yet this is far from being the whole real 
length of the pillar, for this appears above ground, but what 
is buried in the earth is not yet known. Some curious people 
have dug down eight feet at the ' baſe, and found the co- 
lumn run in the — ſhape and regularity to that depth; 
and there has ap no room to doubt of its having gone 
in reality, much er. r 2 
The joints, as we ſee the pillars above the ſurface, are uſually 
as many in number, as the pillar is feet high; but they are 
not regularly each of a foot long, for they are ſhorteſt at the 
upper part of the columns, and run gradually longer and 
longer as they approach the baſe. This is obſerved both in 
the inland columns, and in thoſe of the cauſeway; but though 
the length of the joints differs, their convexities and hollows 
are much the ſame in all parts of the column. 
It is to be obſerved, that where the top of any ' pillar ſeems 
compleat, and no part:to have been broken off, the ſummit of 
the topmoſt Joint is uſually flat and ſmooth, nature having 
provided no convexity or cavity in à part where it had 
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matter, make a ſort of white veins ; but ſuch cracks and veins 
are not to be ſeen in the marble of theſe columns. 

Theſe obſervations naturally lead us to an analogy between 
this marble and cryſtal in their yo, and formation, as the 
columns of cryſtal are alike pure and homogeneous, alike of 
a regularly angular figure, and both are alike free from veins, 
cracks, and extraneous ſubſtances. See Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne, 
100, 212, 241. \Lowth. Abrid. Vol. 2. p. 511. ſeq. See 
alſo the article Toucays TONE, 

GIAR Alnahar, in botany, a name given by Aviſenna, Serapio, 
and the reſt of the Arabian writers to the potamogeiton of 


thoſe times. This is tranſlated by ſome the water ruſh, but 


that is founded on an error; it is certain that the plant thus 
called by the Arabians, was very different from the potamo- 
iton of our times. Aviſenna tells us it had flowers reſem- 
bling thoſe of the water lily; and it ſeems either to have 
been the ſagitta aquatica or water arrow head, or elfe the bu- 
tomus, or fome of the ſmaller ſpecies of nymphæa. 
GIAROLA, in zoology, the name of a bird of the lark kind, 
remarkable for its very long heel. It is of the ſize of the 
common lark. Its head, neck, back, and wings, are of a 
mottled colour reſembling that of the quail. The general 
colour of the feathers is a cheſnut brown, and their — 1 are 
variegated with white, 1 and red; the back part 
of its head has a ſort of crown or ring of white feathers. 
Its belly is white; its tail is ſo ſhort that it ſeems to have 
none; it is bifid however, and is elegantly variegated with 
cheſnut colour and white. Aldrovand. de Avibus. Lib. 17. 


Cap. 329% 

GIAROLO, in zoology, a name by which a ſmall bird of the 
ſnipe kind, remarkable for its white tail, is known in the 
markets of Italy. It very much reſembles the bird we call 
in Engliſh the Rint, but its beak is broad at the baſe, and 
tapers to a point, and its legs are thicker and ſhorter, It is 
not known among authors by any Latin name, except that 
Aldrovandus has called it the tinclus tertius, and cinclus is 
a very indeterminate; name, being applied by different au- 
thors to ſeveral different birds. Aldrovand. Lib. 20. Cap. 56. 
See CIxcLus and STINT. | 

GIBBOUS, (Cycl.) crooked or hump- backed. Gibboſity is a 
preternatural incurvation of the ſpina dorſi either backward, 
or on one fide... : Infants are more ſubject to this diſorder than 
adults, and it oftner proceeds from external, than from in- 
ternal cauſes. A fall, blow, or the like violence — 09 
thus diſtorts the tender bones of infants. When it proceeds 
from an internal cauſe, it is generally from a relaxation of the 
ligaments that ſuſtain the ſpine, or à caries of its vertebræ; 
though the ſpine may be inflected forward, and the back 
thrown out, by a too ſtrong and repeated action of the abdo- 
minal muſcles; and this if not timely redrefled, uſually grows 
up and fixes as the bones harden, till in adults it is totally 
uretrieveable : but when the diſorder is recent, and the per- 


ſon young, there are ſome hopes of a cure. The common 


method is by a machine of paſtboard, wood, or ſteel, which 
is made to preſs principally upon the gibbous part, and this 
by long wearing may ſet all right. The ſurgeons however 

ve a different inſtrument which they call a croſs, much more 
efficacious though not quite ſo convenient in the wearing; by 


the uſe of this, the: parts are always prevented from order, 


any. worſe, and are often cured. During the application o 
theſe aſſiſtances, the parts ſhould be at times rubbed with 
Hungary water, ſpirit. of Lavender, and the like, and de- 


doc or the like. Heifter's Surg. P. 2. p. 21. 
G1zzovs i, Gibboſus Piſeis, in zoology, a name given by 
Mr, Ray to the called by the Dutch kro It is a 
ſmooth fhſh without ſcales, its belly is white, its fins and 
tail black. It grows to a conſiderable ſize, ſometimes to 
four feet. It is caught all over the Eaſt Indies, near the ſea 
inores, and is. very firm, and much eſteemed at table. It has 
its name from the remarkable riſing of its back, which is like 
_ the pearch, but much higher. Ray's Ichthyolog. Ap- 
nd. p. 4. | | | 
UR, a general name 
medicines drawn by their art from metallic or mineral 
ſubſtances. A N 
GIFFT MEHL, the name given by the German chemiſts and 
metallurgiſts, to the firſt ince of arſenic, or the grey 
flowers ariſing from the roaſting of cobalt, and ſticking to the 
128 wooden funnel, which they from the furnaces. 
© grey colour of theſe flowers is occaſioned: by the ſmoak of 
the fuel; and when they are afterwards ſublimed in a cloſe 
veſſel, the arſenical flowers begin to grow clammy in that 
2 of the veſſel which is laſt made hot by the continuation 
Able fre and there form themſelves into a ponderous thick 
Nevertheleſs this ſublimate neither runs out, nor gets to the 
d of the veſſel when the fire is encreafed. : A tenacious 
re By clammineſs is indeed commiunicated to arſenic by the 
1 b but fire alone cannot make it melt; but reſolves it into 
moak, which when it can find no way to eſcape, often 
tis the veſſels in which it is confined. The yellow arſe- 


fended with a gs plaſter of. oxycroceum, opodel- 


given by ſome chemical writers, to 


: 


be done by caſin 
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much more eaſily formed into a ſolid ſublimate than the white 


arſenic alone; but the red arſenic, which contains double 
that quantity of ſulphur, cannot eaſily be formed into a 
ſublimation by aſcent, becauſe of its extream readineſs to fuſe. 
The beſt way jof preparing this is therefore to raiſe it out 
of a retort in the large and long neck of which it may be 
condenſed, and thence fall while yet fluid into the receiver. 
Arſenic of this kind may be immediately produced out of 
ſome ſpecies of pyrites without any previous addition; or 
by mixing a ſulphureous pyrites of the common kind with 
one of the white ones, or with any other ore of arſenic ; 
and by this proceſs there will be ſeparated an arſenic ei- 
ther yellow or red, according to the ſmaller or larger 
proportion of the ſulphur in the mixture of the whole. 
Cramer's Art. of Aſſay. p. 408. | 

The word gifft mebl is German, and ſignifies poiſonous 
meal or flower. 


GIFT, Donum, in law, is a conveyance which paſſeth either 


lands or goods, and is of a larger extent than a grant, be- 
ing applied to things moveable and immoveable ; yet as to 
things immoveable, when taken ſtrictly, it is applicable on- 
ly to lands and tenements given in tail, but giſt and grant 
are often confounded; 


GIGAROS, in botany, a name given by ſome writers to the 


dracontium. 


GIGARTON, the ſtone or kernel of a grape or raiſin: 


Ægineta obſerves, that grape-ſtones are drying and refrigera- 
ting; and the ſtones of raiſins, on analyſis, afford an acid 
ſpirit, and empyreumatic oil, and as ſome ſay, a very 
conſiderable quantity of a volatile ſalt. 


GIGERLE, a term uſed by ſome writers, to expreſs the of- 


fals of poultry of any kind, including the inteſtines, extre- 
mities, and whatever elſe is thrown away before the dreſſing. 


GIGMILLS, a kind of fulling mills, for fulling and burling 


of woollen cloth, prohibited, anne 5 and 6. Ed. 6. c. 22. 


GIGOT, in the manege. A branch after the form of a zigot 


or leg, is a branch, the lower part of which is round, and 
called in French gargouille. 


GILAM-HIO, in the materia medica, a name uſed by ſome 


authors, for a peculiar ſort of the lignum aloes, which is 
ſoft, whitiſh, and very ſweet ſcented. Camell. Syll. p. 87. 


GILARUM, in botany, a name uſed by Marcellus, for the 
1-7 | 
GILDING (Cycl.)—To gild iron with water gold, that is 


by means of quick filver, bas formerly been thought diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable; but Mr. Boyle tells us, it may 

the iron when bright, with vp by 
frequently immerſing it in a ſtrong ſolution of good vitriol 
containing copper, in warm water ; and letting the irbn 
dry of itte, each time, till copper enough remains upon it; 
and then the iron may be gilt like copper, with the amalgam 
of gold and mercury. Boyle's works Abr. Vol. 1. p. 152. 


See GILDING, Cycl. 

The gold is very much valued on 
china ware, and would be much more ſo, were it not that it 
is very liable to loſe its luſtre, and to rub off, The Chi- 
neſe at preſent have a method of preventing both theſe 
accidents in a great meaſure, by means of a ſort of poliſh- 
ing, which they give it after it is laid on. They prepare 
for this purpoſe a fine piece of agate, which they poliſh on 
one ſurface in as perfect a manner as poſſible. ith this 
they rub over the gold as it lies on the porcelain ſeveral 
times, when it firſt comes from the baking. 

This gives the gold a luſtre which it would not | otherwiſe 
have, and fixes it down to the ware in ſuch a mannet, that 
it cannot eaſily be got off. The principal miſchief that gold 
thus laid on is ſubje to, is the tarniſhing, or growing 
dull; this is remedied by the ſame ſort of means. They 
wet the veſſel upon which they would revive the luſtre of the 
gold, in common clean water, and while it is wet, the 
rub it with the ſame poliſhed e, adding a little fair 
water at times to keep it moiſt. If the gold has not been 
laid on well at firſt, this may poſſibly raiſe it or take it off 
in ſome places; but if it Was . eee put on with the 
d on porcelain now 
the rubbing it with it a ſecond time never gives it 
ſcratches, but recovers its priſtine luſtre and beauty, It 
muſt be obſerved, that the rubbing with this ſtone muſt be 
all done one way, both in the fi laying on the gold, and 
in the brightning it up afterwards. This may — as a 
method for us as well as the Chineſe; not only to recover 
the beauty of our tarniſhed gilt china ware, but alſo to lay 
d upon ſome of our home manufactures of this kind, 
bſer. Sur les Coutumes de P Aſie. | 
- oy the firſt 
called plain, the other burniſhed gilding. | 
the leaf g e en of „which is 
id ſeveral times over upon the wood, and allowed to 
time; after which it is watered, and then the gold 
on with z piece of cotton -or- otherwiſe; as 
ries the adheres, and the- looſe pieces be- 
che work is finiſhed ; for this will 
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dhe mouth, the points toward the eyes. 
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they wet it when the gold is to be 


blemiſhes. cube all is thoroughly dry, this is burniſhed 
with a dog's tooth, or other fi ſubſtance. This is the 
ſhort method of giling now practiſed. See the article GOLD 


ots / ben, (Gyci.) the parts which ſerve to theit taking and 
'throwing out again proper quantities of water, impregnated 
wich its due and ancubi]. poor of air. The branchiæ, or 
gills of ſiſh, therefore, are the organs which in them cor- 
* reſpond to the lungs in quadrupeds and birds, as alſo of frogs, 
ſerpents, and lizards, creatures too much confounded with 
fiſh by the old authors; all fiſhes therefore have theſe bran - 
chies,, except / the cetaceous and the petromyzum, The 
gills in all fiſh are eight in number, four being placed on 
euch fide the throat. The loweſt gill is always much ſmaller 
than either of the others; the other three on each fide are 
22 larger to the top one, which is in all fiſh the 
largeſt. Every one of theſe gills is compoſed of a bony 
ſubſtance formed into a ſemicircle, in moſt kinds, or bent 
into the ſhape of a bow. On the convex ſide of which there 
is formed a fort of plume, or the reſemblance of a leaf. 
Each leaf (to uſe word) is compoſed of a double row 
of bony lamellæ, formed like ſo many ſickles, and each of 
. theſe lamellæ is fixed to the convex part of the bow, b 
means of the membrane with which that bow is — . 
Theſe lamellæ have one part convex, and the other concave. 
The convex fide is covered with numerous hairs in all parts, 
and * are lon 1 near the baſe, and 1 TIT 
- ape. ey are leſs hairy on the concave fide; the hairs 
there being — and continued only to the middle of 
the lamellæ, not running all the way along it. Theſe hairs 
are all the way connected to the gill by a very tender mem- 
branous ſubſtance, which covers the lamellæ, but they are 
each ſingle at the baſe. Artedi, Ichthyolog. 
The concave part of every lamina is applied to the convex 
part of the next oppoſite lamina, and the laminæ are all 
connected one with another, by means of a membrane 
which ariſes at their baſe, and is continued up half their 
length; at this part the membrane becomes ſtronger and 
forms a ſort of cord. The reſt of the lamina is 
terminates in an extremely fine and flexile point. Every one 
- of theſe laminæ is inveſted with a fine and thin membrane, 
and each ſerves to receive the ramifications of the veſſels 
which are brought into the "branchia. The infide of every 
dow or bony ſemicircle which makes one gill, gives place 
to one artery, one vein, and one nerve. The conforma- 
tion of this hollow part of each gill is different in diffe- 
rent fiſh; in ſome it contains a number of ſmooth tuber- 
cles, which are ſhort and ſcarce ſtand. out beyond the ſur- 
face: this is the caſe in the gills of the cyprinus, &c. In 
ſome it is in this manner beſet with very rough tubercles as 
in the cotti; in ſome others theſe tubercles are rough, 
and reſemble teeth, as in the ſalmons, &c. In ſome alſo 
this ſurface, inſtead of tubercles, is beſet with a fort of long 
| hairs reſembling rays as in the clupeæ; and finally in ſome 
this part is beſet with real, but ſhort prickles, as in the eſoces. 
The uſe of the gills in fiſh ſeems to be to receive the 
blood which is protruded from the heart into the aorta, 
and derive it to the utmoſt parts of the lamina, from 
whence it is returned by veins which diſtribute it- to every 
3 10 of the body and to ſerve for the office of reſpiration. 


he motion of the gills of fiſh is no way ſo beautifully ſeen | 


as in the viewing thoſe of a ſmall cel with a microſcope. 


Two rows of theſe are always bended roundiſh one againſt | 


the other, while their ends play againſt one another, touch- 
ing and going back again very r ly and ſucceflively, 
and imitating the opening and ſhutting of a. pair of. bellows, 
in a regular ſucceſſion; and in R of fiſu, one 
pair does this, while another pair only continues advanced, 
ſo as to cloſe with their baſe, and this is done alternately by 
one and another pair all the time that the obſervation is con- 
tinued. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 222. * 
122 of the Gil Is. See BRANCHIARUM. foramina. 
uf of the GiLLs. See Forluu Branchtarum. | 
G 


flat ſea fiſh, not unlike the bream in ſhape, and by ſome 
called the ſea bream, a name too looſely: uſed and ſome- 


times applied alſo to the ſparus, cantharus, and other flat 
\ fiſhes. It ſometimes grows to 3 or ten pound weight, 
Its ſcales are moderately large, its back is of a blackiſh green, 


and its ſides of a duſky brown, with a faint caſt of yellow. 

At the upper angle of the coverings of the gills it has uſu- 
ally a black ſpot, and under that often a: purple one be- 
tween its eyes. It has a qui coloured, arched or lunated 
mark, the convex or gibboſe part of which is toward 


| es are large, the mouth moderately wide, and the 
tongue pointed. It has ſix or eight teeth in each jaw with 
7 2 7 of tubercles behind them, and theſe: are covered by 
thick lips. Its back is ridged and ſharp, and its fins have 
me af their anterior rays prickly, the .others ſoft. Ip is 


* 
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o 


making a coat or two- of gold || 


and |' 


head,  Aurata, in zoology, the name of à broad and | 
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common in the markets of Rome, Venice, &c. and 
in great plenty in the ſummer months in different parts 
e e . Las, bt mon 

* „ f 1 * 2. p. 

Piſc. p. 118. Se . Wh 1 
GIN. See the article GENEVA. 
Gi, in mechanics. See CR ARB. | 
GIN o__ ( * I ſorts of ginger, 
is cultivated in great plenty in the warm 0 
Indies, and the root of which is what — OG 
the other a wild plant in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies, 4 
whoſe root is called zerumbeth, and uſed in medicine, are 
They ole in the gardens of REI with us. 

are progagated by parting the roots, the beſt 

doing which is — . before — begin ber 
Every ! part of the root may then be divided into ſeve- 
ral ſlips with two or three eyes to each, all which will fc. 


ceed : theſe are to be planted ſeparately in of a li 
_ — _ plunged _ a hot del of 1 — 
ere m uently watered, and in hot w 
muſt often have the galles raiſed with a brick to — 
ir. They will encreaſe greatly at the root, and ſometimes 
flower with us, but they muſt be kept in the hot bed all 
| the ſummer, and in winter be removed into the back 
ſtove. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
GINGIBRACHIUM, a name given by ſome medicinal au- 
._ thors to the ſcurvey, when it affects the arms and other ex- 
tremities. | . 
GINGIPEDIUM, a name given by ſome authors to the ſcurvy 
when it affects the feet. | 
GINET TA, or GNET TA, the name of a ſmall animal of the 
weaſel kind, of a mixed colour, between yellowiſh and 
blackiſh, and ornamented with ſeveral black ſpots in diffe- 
rent parts of the body. It is naturally a very tame and in- 
offenſive creature. It is uſually found about rivers feed- 
ing on what it finds about their banks. It is found in 
ſome parts of Spain, and at Conſtantinople, and in ſome 
other parts of the Turkiſh dominions, It runs looſe about 
the houſes like a cat, its tail is variegated with circles of 
darker and paler colours, and its ſkin is of a ſomewhat per- 
fumed ſmell. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 101. | 
GINGRA, in antiquity, a kind of dance uſed at funerals, 
—.— Lex. Ant. in voc. : 
GINGRINA, in antiquity, a name given to a ſmall kind of 
flute fit for beginners. ad 1 51 
GIOAR, in the materia medica of the antient Arabians, 2 
word applied to ſeveral different ſubſtances, and ſometimes 
uſed as the diſtinct names of them; ſometimes only as an epi- 
thet to them. It is generally uſed by Aviſenna as a name 
for arſenic, ſometimes for antimony ; and in Serapio, we 
often find it ſtanding for any of the mineral poiſons. The 
original 1 F the word is no more than what the 
Greeks expreſſed by the word vn, ſubſtance, but it be- 
came applied to ſeveral things moſt eminent in their way, 
as to arſenic the moſt fatal of poiſons ; to antimony, ſup- 
| poſed at that time the moſt valuable of medicines ; and to 
Is, as the moſt valuable of gems. - : 
IOMELU, a body of the ſpahis, or horſe in the ſervice of 
the Grand Signior. Pococ#s Egypt. p. 166. ; 
GIR, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers have 
called quick-lime. | | ; 
GIRANDOLE, a large kind of branched candleftick. dee 
BRANCH and JESSE. | 8 
GIRDING-girt, at ſea. The ſeamen fay a ſhip is girt, ot 
hath a girding-girt, when her cable is fo tight or ; 
that upon the ing of the tide; ſhe cannot go over it 
with her ſtern part, will lie acroſs the tides. 
GIRDLE, among jewellers, the line which encompaſſes the 
ſtone, parallel to the horizon; or, which determines the 
— expanſion of the ſtones. Jeffries on 
; | 


GIRGILIM, 1 materia mln, a name given by ſom 
authors to the ſeſamum, or oily purging grain. 
GIRGITES, a name uſed by 8 for a ſort of 
| white ſtones found in rivers, of which they make 2 pee 
| liarly ſtrong lime. The ſtones are of the ſparry kind on 
| into roundneſs by the motion of the water, and they 0 
their name Girgites, from the word Gir, uſed by the 


miſts for lime. 1 = A * 
by ſome of the chemical write 


3 a word uſed 
to ify tartar. | | 

GIRROC , the common Engliſh name of the fiſh called we 
fiſh, caught in the M 


lacertus, a r ſpecies of ga b 
 rancan aud oghth -feas. allg. $ Hiſt. Piſc. p. 23% 
! See Lacha russ. e A 
GIRT, in meaſuring timber, is uſed for the circumference 

a tree. | See CoggeſbalPs Stivanc-Rule, Cycl. 
Some call the fourth part of the circumference 


the one of which 


and ſuppoſe the of ' this equal to the area of the 

on of the tree. Treat. Pract. Geom. p. 150. See 
GISARMS; or Guis AnNMAS, in our old writers, an halber 
or hand ax; it comes from the latin hit arma, — | 


wounds on ſides. Shene.—E/f armorum 


GLA 


 manubrie & gorrea cuſpide. Spelm. It is mentioned in the 


ſtatute 13 Ed. I. c. 6. 


GISCARA, 7 name uſed by ſome botanical authors for the 


conifera minor Braſili a ſmall palm common in 
the Braſil e 

GISON, or Gz150N, in the Jewiſh antiquities, a little wall 
about breaſt high, made round the temple properly ſo called, 

and the altar of burnt ſacrifices, to keep the people at a 
diſtance. Joſephus, in his book of antiquities, makes it 
to be three cubits high; and but one, in his hiſtory 
Jewiſh war. Foſeph. Antiq. 1.8. c. 2. p. 262. & de Bello 
ud, 1. 6. p. 918. Calm. Dict. Bibl. | 
THAGO, in botany,” a name uſed by ſome authors, par- 
ticularly by Pliny, for the lolium or darnel graſs. Ger: 


Emac. Ind. 2. 
GITTITH. This word occurs frequently in the Pſalms, 
and is generally tranſlated wine preſſes. he conjectures of 
interpreters are various concerning this word gittith. Some 
think it ſignifies a fort of muſical inſtrument ; others, that 
the Pſalms, with this title, were ſung after the vintage ; 
laſtly, others, that the hymns of this kind were invented 
in r city of Gath. Calmet is rather of opinion, that it was 
given to the claſs of young women, or ſongſtreſſes of Gath 
to be ſung by them. Pf. viii. 1. Ixxxi. 1. Ixxxiv. 1. 
Dr. Hammond thinks that the Pſalms, with this title, 
vere all ſet to the ſame tune, and made on Goliah the Gittite. 
See Hammond on Pf. viii. Calm. Dict. Bibl. 

GZEIR, in the materia medica of Galen and the antients, a 
name given to the fineſt and beſt kind of caſſia fiſtula, The 
antients had ſeveral ſorts of this drug, ſome collected ſeparate 
from the wood, ſome with it ; the young ſhoots, being cut 
bark and all, and preſerved together. 

GLABELLA, a term uſed by ſome writers to expreſs the 
ſpace between the two eye-brows; it is ſo called from its 
ſmoothneſs, being uſually without hair. 

GLACIATION is ſometimes uſed to ſignify congelation. 


GLADIOLUS, gladiole, in botany, a plant which in the Linnzan | 
ſyſtem of vegetables, makes a diſtinct genus. The charac- | 
ters of which are, that the flower cup is only compoſed of cer- | 


tain looſe ſpather or films. The flower is divided into fix 
petals, which are all obtuſe and oblong. The three upper 
ones, which are next one another, cloſing together, and the 
inferior ones bendi 
ints growing together at their inſertion, and forming a 
ort tube. Ti 2 are three pointed filaments, one 
ariſing from every other ſegment of the flower, and all hid 
under the converging part of it. The antheræ are of an 


oblong form. The piſtillum has its germen placed beneath 
the be ftyle is ſingle, and of the ſame length 
with the ſtamina, and the ſti is trifid and concave. The | 


fruit is an oblong, bellied capſule, irregularly three cornered, 
_ obtuſe, conſiſting of three cells, and having three valves. 


The ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, and ſurrounded, being in- | 


_ Cloſed in a membrane. Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 10. 
GrAprol us, according to Tournefort, is characteriſed thus: 


the flower is of the liliacious kind, and is at the bottom of 


a ſort of funnel : it is compoſed only of one leaf, but 
from the bottom tube becomes greatly enlarged, and divides 
into two lips; the upper one is imbricated, and the lower is 
divided into five ſegments. The cup of the flower becomes 
afterward an oblong fruit divided into three cells, and filled 
with roundiſn ſeeds, covered with a ſort of hood. 


To this, it is to be added, that the root is a double bulb, 
or compoſed of two thick and fleſhy parts, which lie the one | 


over the other. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 9. | 

Mr. Tournefort enumerates the following ſpecies of gla- 
diole : 1. The great Indian g/adiole with red flowers. 
2. The great Conſtantinople 
flowers. 3. The great, tall, .rediſh 
with the 
great tall 
the ſtalk 


one fide the ſtalks. 8. The little fleſh coloured 
dele, with flowers placed on one ſide the ſtalk. g. The * 
blue gladiole, with flowers on both ſides the ſtalk. 10. The 
bright red gladi 


backward; all of them having their 


diole with blackiſh purple 
flowered gladiole, | 
placed on one fide the,ftalk. 4. The} 
gladiole, with white flowers placed all on one fide | 
. 5. | The gladidle' with fleſh coloured flowers. 
6. The ſmall low gladialr, with flowers placed all on one | 
ſide the ſtalk. 7. The leaſt gladiolr, with flowers . all on | - 

wered gla- | 


of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


; 


, 


| 
| 


| 


q 


| 
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figure, and not uniptly reſembf 


hand, from which there was diſc 


GLA 


which terminate in a fort of claws, and are faſtened by a 
ſkin round the anterior part of the foot; and the ſole of the 
foot -is tender, and covered over only with a thick ſkin, as 
in the camel. | 

It has at the place where the breaſt joins to the belly a pro- 
tuberance, like that which the camel and dromedary have 
in the ſame part, and in this animal there is a continual diſ- 
charge of a ſort of liquid excrement from it. It is a ve 
tame animal, and fit for domeſtick uſes. It never offends 
any creature; but when provoked, revenges itſglf by diſ- 
charging the contents of its ſtomach, by vomit, « ul what- 
ever injures it, and this it will do to a great diſtance. 

It is a native of Peru, and is of vaſt uſe to the inhabitants 
for carrying burthens ; the weaker of them very eaſily car- 
rying a hundred and fifty pound weight, and the ſtronger 
two hundred and fifty, Ray's Syn, Quad. p. 143. 


GLAMA, in the old writers of medicine, is ſometimes uſed 


to ſignify the ſordes of the eyes in lippitudes, and other diſ- 
orders attending them. 


GLANDES Terre, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


tuberous roots of a plant of the lathyrus kind, called the 


lathyrus repens tuberoſus. See LATHYRUS. 


GLANDS (Cycl.)—In all the moveable articulations, eſpe- 


cially*of thoſe perſons who end their lives by ſudden or vio- 
lent deaths, we find a viſcid liquor in ſome meaſure re- 
ſembling a liquid mucilage, or the white of an egg well 
beat, which is commonly called fynovia, a name given at 
firſt to a diſeaſe. This liquor is contained, together with the 
articulations, in the ligamentary capſule, which hinder it 
from running out. It is furniſhed chiefly by ſmall bundles 
of glands more or leſs flat, which are contained in the fame 
capſulz, and known by the name of mucilaginous gland: ; 
theſe being the organs through which this mucilage is con- 
veyed from the blood. It _ likewiſe partly tranſude 
through the pores of the internal ſurface of the capſular liga- 
ments, and partly be made up of an unctuous matter ſqueezed 
from the fatty ſubſtances lying near the glands, by the 
motion and friction of the articulated bones. Theſe glands 
are of a more or leſs red colour, and of a very ſingular ſtruc- 
ture, reſembling ſmall floating fringes, of different thick- 
neſſes made up of pelliculous or veſicular grains, and fur: 
niſhed with a great number of veſlels, running in different 
directions. In ſome places they appear like diſtin grains 
fixed immoveably; they are proportioned to the bones and 


joints, and lodged ſo as to be ſecured from violent frictions, 


chiefly near the edges of the capſulz, or in particular cavi- 
ties contrived on purpoſe to receive them. | 
The liquor continually furniſhed by theſe glands, mixed 
with that which fweats through the pores of the capſulz, 
and perhaps with that which comes from the fatty moleculæ, 
is diffuſed between the articulated bones, and its uſe is to fa- 
cilitate their motions, to prevent them from bruiſing each 
other, and to keep their cartilages from drying or wearing 
out. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 117. | 

Some ſuppoſe and endeavour to prove the neceffity of ve- 
ſicles to the conglomerate glands, in order to receive all the 
different particles required in the compoſition of ſecerned 
liquors, which muſt be conveyed in different ſeries of veſ- 
ſels, to be intimately blended in the veſicle, which will be 
conſiderably aſſiſted by the ſyſtole and diaſtole, which it is 
ſuppoſed the veſicle undergoes. See Acad. Bonon. Com. 


The glands are liable to be fo altered by accidents as to be 
ſcarce known for what they really are; and their diſtem- 
peratures are too oſten productive of the moſt miſchie vous 
conſequences. The Paris memoirs give an account of a wo- 
man, who attempting to liſt a latge weight, had a ſwelling 
that the ſame day on the lower of her arm, 


vrhich continued increafing in ſize for eighteen months. 


Aſter this there a a hole in the inner part of the 
harged a quantity of matter 


At the 


Theſe were cover 


Tourn. Inſt. p. 365. n 4 | | | which they ſeemed to have 
GLADIUS Piſeis, in zoology, a tame uſed x. for the| been faſtened to fome 4 5 were the glands 
ſword fiſh,” called more frequently the xiphias. $| which had loft their natural uſe, and were become hard, 
_ Hiſt. of Piſe. p. 161. See the article XIirnIAs. and what ſeemed a pedicle or to ſome of them was 
GLAMA, in natural hiſtory,” the name of a ſpecies of camel, | their excretory duct which had not periſhed. Mem, Acad. 
called alſo elaphocamelus, y many — er-| Par. 1708. | i OOH OA. men 
roneoufly accounted a ſheep; its from to tail} The glands which have no particular fecretory -duQt, are 
is about ſix feet 3/ its height about four feet; its head, neck, calls plants thu, & ACHE Bog A 1 
and the general ppearance of the r part of the body, Dr. Quietſchius argues for theſe glands being deſigned to 
F reſembles the camel ! and its r lip is divided, in] prepare nouriſhment for the other parts, from the obſerva- 
| fame manner, as in that creature. Its of generation] tion that they decreaſe after birth to full growth, then con- 
xe alſo the ſame as in the camel; and it is deſtitute of the | tinue in the fame condition till old a | | 
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no horns, and its feet are divided into two portions, 


* 
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Which they gradually f u. ng, 
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Renal GLANDS, « renales—Mix. du Vernoy remarks the 
. | glandule renales to be very variable in their magnitude, 
My 1 Ec. but that they are always contiguous, and any 
connected to the kidneys. In ſome fœtus's they appear ſolid, 
_ without any cavity, in others, they are di xd with thin 
blood; in adults, they are always flat: they are readily 
_ diſtended, by blowing air into them by their vein. When 
_ the glands are „and quickſilver is injected, a great 
many ducts are ſeen, at which the mercury runs out. I O 
arteries and a vein belong to each gland, and a great many 
ducts, like rays, make a circle round it. An artery ariſing 
from the aorta, is ſent down from the lower edge of the 
_. gland to the teſtes of men, and ovaria of women, which 
alſalva miſtook for ducts. Comment. Acad. Petrop. tom. 5. 
| GLANIS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh, called in Engliſh 
the ſheat fiſh, and in Latin, filurus. Aldrovand. de Piſc. 1. 5. 
of 2 q 1 1 
| A mus, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a genus 
of ſhell fiſh, more uſually 3 and in Engliſh t the 
center ſhell. | 
GLAns (Cyc.)—GLaxs Penis, We read of a glans penis 
nerated after amputation in the medical Eff, Edinb. 
vol. 5. art. 35. ? ; 
GLans Trochitifera, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
Geſner, and ſome other writers, to a kind of figured foffil, 
found uſually among the trochitz and entrochi, and evident! 
pearing to have in ſome manner belonged to them. A 
the writers who have themſelves examined the places where 
the trochitz are found, have mentioned theſe under the 
names of glandes trochitiferæ, others under leſs determinate 
ones. Agricola calls them lapides informes; and Liſter 
5 7 rude ſtones, having impreſſions of the entrochi. 
Thee ſtones are found bedded in clay or marble among the 
entrochi; they are uſually of the bigneſs of a middle-fized 
walnut, and have the impreſſions of entrochi in many places 
upon their ſurfaces in conſiderable number, ſo that the tro- 
chitz and entrochi in general ſeem to have grown from 
theſe, and thoſe who make the trochitz a kind of rock 
plants, generally eſteemed theſe to be the bulbous roots of 
them. On cleaning theſe ftones with vinegar the im- 
preſſions appear more fair on them; they are round holes 
. radiated, and exactly reſemble the holes in the main ſtones 
of the entrochi, out of which the ſmaller branches have been 
broke. The number of theſe glandes or roots of the 
entrochi are ſo ſhattered and broken, that they may very 
well be called lapides informes, or rude ſtones ; but this is 
not the caſe with them all, for they are ſometimes found 
| 2 and uninjured, and are then very elegant and regular 
dies. Geſner de Foſſ. + *. * 
Some of them are of the exact ſhape of a pine apple, or cone, 
with a hollow bottom, about half an inch deep, and as 
much over; on the tops of theſe are found the impreſſions 
of ſingle entrochi, round their bottoms, at equal diſ- 
tances, there ſtand five ſingle feet in figure of creſcents. 
Theſe ftones are formed of angular plates: the bottom is 
compoſed of five. which are called feet, the middle of five 
more, all of a ſex ure. Others of theſe glandes 
are found of the ſize of a walnut, of the ſame ſort of conic 
| with the other, but the bottom convex. Theſe have 


alſo at the top generally the figure of one entrochus, and the 
bottom is edg 


other kind, is uſuall 


plates, and reſem 
| of the fiſh of the piſcistri 


covered with incruſtated ſcales: or 
nothing more than the ſkin of ſome 


ſcales of the moſt different figures, as trigonal, tetragonal, pen- 
tagonal, and hexagonal. he plates which cover 


lar 
theſe glandes or roots of the e 
among the clay, and in the rocks where the entrochi are 
. Found. They are of various figures, and many of them ex- 
tremely elegant, and they are often heaped up together in 
. ſuch vaſt numbers in the clay, that on waſhing it vaſt, multi- 
_ tudes are ſepar 
Metall. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 100. 


= 


The pentagonal ones are ſometimes half 


„ em 9 
* alf an inch long and 
and concave like a little diſh on the other; on the convex fide 
there are uſually ſeveral knots ſet in a | 
Tbeſe plates g 
dom form a | | 
- butalittle convexity on the outfide, and with no hollow at all 
within: theſe are uſually ſmooth all over, and have not the 
leaſt of ever having had any knots, and are very 


w thin toward the ; extremities, but very ſel- 


+33 


appearance | 
blunt at the edges in ſome, but others of them go off ſo fine 


* 


4 | with five double points, or feet all broken | 
off, and reſembling ſo many creſcents. This, as well as the 


kind; the ſkin of the ſame 
fiſh, in theſe ſpecies being covered in its ſeveral parts with | 


1 


— — 
2 
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amptonſhire; they had one end _ notched or — 
others, and the convex part had in the middle a round umbo 
like ſome of the antient ſhields, and round about the ſid 
= a liſt of ſmaller ſtuds, es of 
| n looſe in the beds of 
trochi, which have, alſo made part of the —— * 
ſome of theſe glandes, are uſually ſmall; they are cony Ly 0 
one ſide and a little hollowed on the other. The hollow fide 


is uſually plain, ſometimes highly furrowed, but th 
_ fide is uſually very tly wrought with a ki 18 
and emboſſed work. he & 3 


N b res expreſſed by this w 
uſually an equilateral triangle, embracing rs 3 = 


angle of the plate, and a ſingle right line i i 

two triangles one within — reed poveer? - 
ſexangular plates are ſmooth on the convex fide, or on) 
irregularly rous. Theſe are but little hollowed on th, 
under fide, and ſome of them are ſo thick that they do not 
deſerve the name of plates. The ſides of theſe are very un- 
equal, as the planes in cryſtals are; ſometimes there are five 
large and one ſmall plane, ſometimes two are broader than 
the reſt, and ſometimes more. Theſe are the moſt common 
of all the plates, a thouſand of them being generally found 
for one of the others. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 100. 

GLANUS, or GLan1s, in ichthyology, a name 
Pliny and many other of the old writers to that ſpecies of 
the filurus, which we in England call the ſheat fiſh, the 
glanus and filurus, of authors, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi dy 
the name of the filurus, with four beards on the chin. Sce 
the article S1LURUS. 

GLAREANA, in zoology, the name of a bird deſcribed by 
Geſner from a figure, and ſuſpected to be no way different 
from the ſpipoletta, called tordino by the Venetians, a kind 
of lark. See SPIPOLETTA, | | 

GLASS (Cyd.)—A glaſs much harder than any prepared in 
the common way, may be made by means of borax in the 

——_— method: take four ounces of borax, and an ounce 

of fine ſand; reduce both to a ſubtile powder, and melt 

them together in a large cloſe crucible ſet in a wind furnace, 
keeping up a ftrong fire for half an hour; then take out the 

22 and when dun gf it, and there will be found at 

ttom a pure 7, capable of cutting common 

1 like a diamond. This experiment, duly viel, ma 

cad to ſeveral uſeful improvements in the arts of glaſs, 
enamels, and factitious gems, and ſhews an expeditious 
method of making glaſi, without any fixed alkali, which 
has been generally thought an; eſſential ingredient in glaſs, 
and it is not yet known whether calcined cryſtal, or other 

— | ms added to this ſalt —— of ſand, it might 

not make a glaſs approaching to the nature of a diamond. 

Shaw's Lectures, p. 445. 

tion of annealing of glaſs is 


Annealing of GLAs8— The 
performed in a peculiar furnace called the {er which conſiſts 
of two parts, the tower and the leer. The veſſels as ſoon as 
made, are placed by the fervitors on the floor . of the former, 
to anneal ;; which done, they are drawn flowly in a fort of 
pan called freches, by an operator called the farole-man, all 
along the ler, the ſpace of five or ſix yards, to give them 
time to cool gradually ; ſo that-when they reach the mouth 
of the leer, they are found quite cold e. 
The particles of glaſs by annealing are ſuppoſed to loſe 
part of their ſpringineſs, and their brittleneis at the fame 
time. A gradual heating or cooling of glaſs, according to 
Dr. Hook, anneals or reduces its parts to a texture More 
looſe, and eaſy to be broke; but withal more flexible than 
before d. And hence in ſome meaſure the phznomena of 

drops. Merret, Not. to Neri, p. 243. . Haul, 


croge. obſ. f: p. 37] J | 

Borrichius, in b think that the render- 

6 2 of ery ener ſo impracticable as it is 
ly. thought ; in ſupport of this, be alledges the in 

ſtance of the luna cornea, which is a ſort of ſalt made of 


given by 


ſilver diſſolved in an acid, and which is in ſome degree du 


from the ſame ſmall lump. Agricula de | 


near as much in breadth ; they are convex on the one fide, | 
ſquare. order. | 
edge 3 ſome of theſe are alſo found with | 


Glaſſes unannealed,; are fo. exceſſively brittle, as to 1) 


and ſo far altered from the nature of ſilver that it may be 
melted at a candle, and reduced into ſmall tranſparent late 
and —_— this the proceſs. for making a ductile ſalt out 
common ſal armoniac, diſſolved in a large g/a ind cryſtal 
led a vaſt many times ; the of this falt, be ſays, al 
laſt became half a foot long, were flexile and elaſtic, 
in ſome degree ductile * 4 a hammer. From theſe 5 
in bodies naturally brittle as ſalts are, bsh that 
ſuame changes may be made in glaſs. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 


8 
break of themſelves, even frequently before they ae ow 
cold. Hence, che practice of nealing or annealing was“ 


| - as to be as ſharp as a knife. There are ſometimes found | viſed. F _—_— 
. alſe another kind of theſe, which have one edge indented | Some of the depending on the fragility 210 
A . =* plain ; theſe are ſmaller than the others, and] annealed glo/s deſerve the attention of the curious: © | 
* their convex. fide: riſes 1 though the concave is not] of the lacrymæ, or glaſs drops, were penny the firſt bells 
Ws . .morg hollow than, in the frſt kind; in theſe, the indented | notice of; and It has alſo been obſerved, hollow 
1 _ fide. is always. the thinneſt, and the ſtone is always moſt] made of | glaſs, with a ſmall hole in them, 28 
1 _ toward Same ofthis Ilt for are all fond | to pieces, by the heat of the hand only, if the dapper 
. Sele on regular and orderly © which the internal and external air communicate be ef 
8 n very ſingular with a finger. Rhil. Tranſ. N* 477. Sect. 33 5 
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But lately ſome veſſels made of ſuch unannealed glaſs have of the colour of the balas ruby. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 183. 
been diſcovered, which have the remarkable property of re- | Red GLAss. A blood red glaſs may be made in the r 
ing very hard ſtrokes given from without, though they | manner: put fix pound of glaſs of lead, and ten pound o 
iver to pieces by the ſhocks received from the fall of v common 7 into a pot glazed with white g/aſs ; when the 
light and minute bodies dropped into their cavities. Thoſe | whole is boiled and refined, add by ſmall quantities, and at 
er may be made of any ſhape ; all that needs be ob- ſmall diſtances of time, copper calcined to a redneſs, as much 
— in making them, is to take care that their bottoms] as on af oy * roofs is found ſufficient ; then add tartar in 
may be thicker their ſides. The thicker the bottom is, powder by ind quantities at a time, till the g/aſs is bechme | 
the eaſter do the glaſſes break. One whoſe bottom was three as red as blood; and continue adding one or other of the | 
fingers breadth in thickneſs, flies with as much eaſe at leaſt | ingredients till the colour is quite perfect. Ibig. p. 182. 
© as the thinneſt glaſt. Some of theſe veſſels have been tried | Yellow GLAss. It is a n remark in glaſs making, that 
_ with ſtrokes of a mallet, ſufficient to drive a nail into wood | the cryſtal glaſt made with ſalt, that has an admixture of 
tolerably hard, and have held good without breaking. They | tartar, will never receive the true gold yellow, though it 
alſo reſiſt the ſhock of ſeyeral heavy bodies let fall into will all other colours; for yellow glaſs, therefore, a ſalt | 


»„— 


and ſometimes the very moment of the ſhock: nay, a bit 


ſtance, ſapphire, porcelain, diamonds, hard tempered ſteel, 


their cavities, from the height of two or three feet. 
For inſtance, muſket balls, pieces of iron, or other me- 
tal; pyrites, jaſper, wood, bone, &c, but this is not ſur- 
pfiſing, as other glaſſes of the ſame ſize do the ſame. 
But, the wonder is; that taking a ſhiver of flint of the fize 
of a ſmall pea, and letting it fall into the glaſs only from the 
height of three inches, in about two ſeconds the glaſs flies, 


of flint no larger than a grain dropt into ſeveral giaſſes ſuc- | 
ceſſively, though it did not immediately break them, yet 
they all flew, being ſet by, in leſs than three quarters of an 
hour. Phil. Tranf. ibid. p. 50g. | 

Some other bodies produce a like effect with flint: for in- 


as alſo marbles, ſuch as boys play with ei, to which add 
pearls from the animal kingdom *. — Phil. Tranſ. ibid. 
p. 510, ſeq * ibid. p. $12,—] ; 

The experiments ſucceeded alſo when the glaſſes were held 
in the hand, reſted on a pillow, put in water, or filled with 
water, It is alſo remarkable, that the glaſſes broke, upon 
their bottoms being ſlightly rubbed with the finger, though 
ſome of them did not fly till half an hour after the rubbing. 
of the glaſſes. be every where extremely thin they do not 

reak in theſe circumſtances. a 

Some have pretended to account far theſe phænomena, by 
ſaying, that the bodies dropped into theſe veſſels cauſe a 
ooncuſſion, that is ſtronger than the coheſion of the parts of 
the glaſs, and that conſequently a rupture of the ſame muſt 
enſue, But, why does not a ball of gold, filver, iron, cop- 
per, or ſeveral other bodies, even a thouſand times heavier 
than a ſhiver of flint, equally cauſe this concuffion, and break 
the glaſſes ? Is it becauſe are not elaſtick ? But ſurely 
iron is more ſo than the end of one's finger 1 p. 513. 
dend l . the experiments of this kind made * 
Mr. Euler ons AY to account for theſe appearances 


muſt be p 


ed from polverine or pot-aſhes alone to make 
the glaſs. 


eri's Art of Glaſs, p. 12. 


GLass of Antimony may be deprived of its emetic quality, by 


digeſting it with pure ſpirit of yo till the menſtruum be 
highly tinged. Beyl's Works Abr. Vol. I. p: 74. Where 
he ſays, that if you abſtract this liquor, and digett good rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine on the remaining Leber, an excellent 
tincture againſt ſeveral diſeaſes may be obtained. 


GLAss-Chalcedany. A mixture of ſeveral ingredients, with the 


common matter of glaſs, will make it repreſent the ſemi- 
opake gems, the jaſpers, agates, chalcedonies; &c. 

The way of making theſe ſeems to be the ſame thing with 
the method of making marbled paper, by ſeveral colours diſ- 
ſolved in ſeveral liquors, which are ſuch as will not readily 
mix with one another when put into water, before they are 
caſt upon the paper which is to be coloured. There are 
ſeveral of making theſe variouſly coloured glaſſes, but 
the beſt is this: diſſolve four ounces of fine leaf filver in 
+4... hone in ſtrong aqua fortis, ſtop up the veſſel, and let 
it aſide. 


In another veſſel diſſolve hve ounces of quickſilver in a 


und of aqua fortis, and ſet this aſide. af 

another glaſs veſſel diſſolve in a pound of aqua fortis three 
ounces of Ane ſilver, firſt calcined in oy manner : amal- 
gamate the filver with mercury, mix the amalgama with 
twice its weight of common falt well purified, put the mix- 
ture in an open fire in a crucible, that the ä fly 
off, and the ſilver be left in form of powder. Mix this 
powder with an equal quantity of common ſalt well purified, 
and calcine this for fix hours in a ſtrong fire ; when cold, 
waſh off the ſalt by repeated boilings in common water, and 
then put the ſilver into the aqua fortis. Set this ſolution 
allo ale. Neri Art of Glaſs, p. 79. 8 
In another veſſel diſſolve in a pound of aqua fortis three 
ounces of ſal armoniac, pour off the ſolution, and diſſolve 
in it a quarter of an ounce of gold. Set this alſo aſide, 


| from his principles of percuſſion. He thinks this experi- In an veſſel diffolve three ounces of fal armoniac in a 
ment entirely overthrows the opinion of thoſe who mea-| pound of aqua fortis, then put into the ſolution, cinnabar, 
ſure the force of percuſſion by the vis viva , and he crocus martis, ultramarine, and ferretto of Spain, of each 


thinks the principles he has eſtabliſhed *, give a clear ſolu- 
tion of this phznomenon. According to theſe princi- 
ples, the extreme hardneſs of the flint, -and alſo its an- 
gular figure, which makes the ſpace of contact with the 
glaſs veſſel extremely ſmall; ought to cauſe an imprethon on 


half an ounce. Set this alſo aſide. 2 

In another veſſel diſſolve in a pound of aqua fortis three 
ounces of ſal armoniac, then put into it crocus martis made 
with vinegar, calcined tin, er, and cinnabar, of each 


half an ounce ; let each of theſe be powdered hy 2 
the glaſs, vaſtly greater than lead or any other metal; and 1 gently into ua fortis. Set this alſo aſide. eris p. Ho. 
this may account for the flint's breaking the veſſel, though another veſſel diſſolve three ounces of ſal armoniac in a 


the bullet, even falling from a conſiderable height, does no Ky of aqua fortis, and add to it braſs calcined with brim- 
{© Mem. Acad. Berlin. 1745. p. 47. © See ne, braſs thrice calcined, manganeſe, and ſcales of iron 
f See] which fall from the ſmith's anvil, of each half an ounce ; 


FORGE Mem. Acad. Berlin. 1745. p. 22, ſeg. 


ſhiver of flint weighing about two grains, though 
reſiſted he ek oe ny ay ball from the height of three 
feet. Phil. Tranſ. Ibid. p. 515. - 
Colouring of GLAss. That the colours given to gloſs may have 
their full beauty, it muſt be obſerved, that his 6 when 
"xr 


let each be well powdered, and put gently into the veſſel. 
Then ſet this alſo aſide. tre eg r -das e 
In another veſſel diſſolye two ounces of ſal armoniac in a 
pound of aqua fortis, and put to it verdigreaſe an ounce, 
red lead, crude antimony, and the caput mortuum of vitriol, 
of each half an ounce ; put theſe well powdered leiſurely into 
the veſſel, and ſet this alſo aſide. Neri, p. 81. 
In another veſſel diſſolve two ounces 
pound of aqua fortis, and add orpiment, white arſenic, 
inters lake, of each half an ounce : keep theſe nine veſ- 
in a moderate heat for fifteen days, ſhaking them well 
at times. After this pour all the matters from theſe veſſels 
into one large veſſel, well luted at its bottom; let this ſtand 
fix days, ſhaking it at tirhes, and ſet it in a very gentle 
heat, and evaporate all the XG wk remain a 


| der of a liſh id. p. 82. FP 
Then this in $o bs wrought, put intd a pot very clear metal, 


- 


made of. broken and white glaſs, that has been 


' uſed; for with the virgin fritt, or ſuch as has never been 


wrought, the 


chalcedony. can never be made, as the 
lours do not ſtick to it, To 


but are conſumed by the ftitt. 


9 of . 
it ſtand y-four hours; then let the glaſs be well ixed, 
ted inks 20 ey oft, which f be found of a yell. 


Will make the blue ; return, many times into the furnace ; when it 
8 ins to grow is will the many waves 4 

. — Very. 2h T. Then tak 

een. 121 
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is a part of of this metal put two or three | 
„tal. Nes at three ſeveral lib 4 
Bales colored wder well with the glaſs, and let it remain an hour be- . 4 
thrice waſhed tween each time of putting in the . After all is in, let 9A 
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Mhrtone half an ounce; let thele'be well powdered and] It is Pery certain that all procelain ware is a fu : 
mixed, and put them, by degrees, into the glaſs at ſix 4 ſtate of ſemivitrification ; and in order to brin ka in the 
waiting a little while between each puttin when the] is a wholly vitrified ſubſtance; i S laß, which 
aiting a little while een 6 putting in ; y vitril ubſtance, into the condition of porce 
Whole is put in, let the glaſs boil and ſettle for twenty four] lain, there requires no more than to reduce it to a leſs ber 
_ hours, then make a little glaſs body of it, which put in the fectly vitrified ſtate, | per- 
furnace many times and ſce if the glaſs be enough, and whe- | The queſtion which would naturally be ſtarted on this 
ther it have on the outſide veins of blue, green, red, yel-F cafion, is, whether it be poſfible to reduce glaſs to a erg 
low, and other colours; and have beſide theſe veins, waves | trified ſtate, it having already undergone what is . 
ike" thoſe of of the chalcedonies, jaſpers and oriental agates, | the laſt change by fire. But when we conſider that the 
and if the body kept within looks as red as fire. Neri's Art. glaſs of antimony, the vitrifications of many of the 
'of Gli 'p. 9%. EET” as the glaſs of lead, and the counterfeit coloured by 
When it is found to anfwer thus it is perfect, and may be | the metals, are more or leſs eaſily reduced again by chy- 
worked intb toys and veſſels, which will always be beauti- | miſtry to metals, &c, the reducing ſand, flints, c. after 
fully variegated ;, theſe muſt be well annealed, which adds | they are vitrified, at leaſt a little way back toward their na. 
much to the beauty of their veins. Maſſes of this may be | tive or priſtine ſtate, may appear not wWholl impracticable; 
poliſhed at the lapidary's wheel as natural ſtones, and appear | and the attempts which Mr. Reaumur made on this occa. 
very Beautiful. If in the working the matter grow tranſ-. fon, were what gave him the firſt hints of the glaſs por- 
patent, the work muft' be ſtopped, and more tartar, foot, | celain. . 
and crocus martis, muſt be put to it, which will give it The method of making it is this. The glaſs veſſels to be 
again the neceſſary body and Rec which it does | converted into porcelain, ate to be put into a large earthen 
not ſhew the colours well. Veri, p. 74 VR veſſel, fuch as the common fine earthen diſhes are baked in 
GLASS. 7 lead, 1 made with the addition of a large quan- or into ſufficiently large crucibles ; the veſſels are to be filled 
"tity of lead, of great uſe in the art of n with a mixture of fine white ſand, and of fine gypſum or 
"gems. The method of making it is this. Put à large plaiſter ſtone burnt into what is called plaiſter of Paris 
quantity of lead into a potter's kiln, and keep it in a ſtate] and all the interſtices are to be filled up with the "I's 
4 fuſion with a moderate fire till it is calcined to a grey looſe | powder, ſo that the glaſs veſſels may no where touch either 
"powder, then ſpread it in the kiln, and give it a greater | © one another, or the ſides of the veſſel they are baked in. 
1 continually ſtirring it to keep it from running into The veſſel is to be then covered down and luted, and the 
Jumps ; continue this ſeveral hours till the powder become | fire does the reſt of the work; for this is only to be put 
"of a fair yellow, then take it out and fift it fine; this is] into a common potter's furnace, and when it has ſtood there 
"'ealtedicalcined lead, © * | ＋ : the uſual time of the baking the other veſlels, it is to be 
Tale of this calcined lead fifteen pound, and cryſtalline, taken out, and the whole contents will be found no longer 
or other fritt, twelve pound, mix theſe as well as ble | glaſs, but converted into a white opake ſubſtance, which 
together, put them into a pot, and ſet them in the furnace] is a very elegant porcelain, and has almoſt the propertics 
fs ten hours 3 then cult the whole, which will be now per-] of that of China. Memoirs Acad. Sciences Par. 1739. 
feAMy melted, into water; ſeparate the looſe lead from it, | The powder which has ſerved once, will do again as well as 
and return the metal into the and after ſtanding in fu-| freſh, and that for a great many times; nay it ſeems ever 
ion twelve hows more; it will be fit to work. It is very] fo often. 15 
tender and brittle, and muſt de worked with great care, | GLAss-ballr, a term uſed to expreſs circular or otherwiſe 
_ ſlowly out of the pot, and continually wetting the | ſhaped hollow veſſels of glaſs, coloured within fo as to imi- 
matble-.it is wrought 3 Meri's Art of Glaſs, p. 110. tate the ſemipellucid gems. The method of doing it is this; 
Glan of lead is 7. and e of all the colours of the Em in] make a woo ſolution of ichthyocolla or iſinglaſs in common 
very great perfection. "The methods of giving are} water by boiling, r a quantity of this while warm into 
N : for green, take polverine fritt twenty pound, lead cal-] the hollow of a white glaſs veſſel, ſhake it thoroughly about, 
cined ſixteen pound, both the powders very fine, then melt that all the fides may be wetted, and then pour off the reſt 
them into a glaſs ſeparating the unmixed lead, by plunging] of the moiſture, Deda aftite this, thirow in red lead, 
the maſs in water; after this return it into the pot, and ad ſhake it and turn it about, throw it into n places with a 
"braſs thrice calcined" fix ounces, and one penny weight of tube, and the moiſture will make it ſtick and run in waves 
crocus martis made with vinegar ; put this in at ſix different | and pretty figures. Then throw in ſome of the painter“ 
times, always mixing it together, let it finally ſet- | blue (malt; and make it run in waves in the ball as the red 
© tle an hour, then mix it t r and take a proof of it; lead, then do the ſame with verdigreaſe, next with orpiment, 
„When che colour is right, tet t ſtand eight hours, and then | then with red lake, all well ground; always caſting in the 
work it. If inſtead of the calcined brafs the fame quantity | colours in different places, and turning the glaſs that the 
of the caput mortuum of the vitriolum veneris be ufed, the] moiſture within may run them into the waves. Then take 
green is yet much finer. Neri's Art of Glaſs, ibid. and p. T12.] fine plaiſter of Paris, and put a quantity of it into the ball, 
For topaz colour, take cryſtal fritt fifteen pound, ealcined | ſhake it alſo. nimbly about, this will every where ftick firm- . 


„ 


lead twelve pound, mix them well t by ſifting the 8 the glaſs, give it 3 ſtrong inner coat, keeping all 
* powders through a fine ſieve, then ſet in a furnace not | the colours on very fairly and ftrongly. Theſe are ſet on 
too hot, and ſeparate the ſuperfluous unmixed lead, by frames of carved wood, and much as ornaments in 


© caſting the whole into water; repeat this twice, then add} many places. Neris Art of Glaſs, p. 167. «ah 
"half gold yellow glaſt, and let them incorporate and purify, | GLAss Pots, the veſſels in che gloſs trade uſed for melting the 
and they will be of the true and exact colour of the orien- 70 Thoſe for the white g/aſs works are made of 2 to- 
tal topazes. Neri p. 113. a | ccopipe clay, brought from the Tfe'of Wigla, which is 
For ſea green, take fritt fixteen pound, calcined lead] firſt well waſhed, then calcined, and Hoek, + dto 2 
ten pound, mix and them together, and ſet them in a] fine powder in a mi; which being mixt ith water, is 
pot in a furnace, in twelve hours the whole will be melted; then trod with the bare feet till it is of a conſiſtence, 
den caſt it into water and ſeparate it from the looſe lead, | to mould with the hands into the proper ſh pe of the veſſels. 
- put them into the furnace again for eight hours, then ſepa- When theſe are thus made, they are afterwards annealed 
©" rate the looſe lead by waſhing a ſecond time, and return ith over the furnace. Thoſe 'for the green glaſs work are 
- to the pot for eight more. Neri, p. 114. made of the nonſuch, and another ſort of clay from Stafford- 
Gr ass porcelain, name given by many to a modern inven-| ſhire ; they make theſe ſo large as to hold three or 
tion of imitating the china ware with glaſs The method | hundred weight of metal. And beſides theſe, they have * 
given by Mr, Reaumur, who was the that carried the > ſmall ſort called piling pots, which they ſet upon the larger, 
- attempt to any degree of perfection, is delivered by that | and which contain a finer and more nice metal fit for the 
_— gentleman in the memoirs of the academy of ſciences of niceſt works. Neri's Art of glaſs, p. 245 b 
- "Paris to this effect. Memoirs Acad. Paris 1739 | GLass Tales, laid before the fire in an horizontal poſition, 
- "The mixing glaſs reduced to poyrder, with other leſs 'eafily | and their extremities ſupported, have been obſerved to = 
-- yitnifiable fub 2 modo gs, an ki 2 rotatory motion about their axis; and alſo a _ 
f „ has been a contrivance long motion towards the fire, even when their ſupports at. bs 


iſed, but it is very troubleſome, and the reſult ſubject |' elining from the fire, ſo that the tubes will move a 
"to many faults ;' but this new ware is made of glaſs alone, bill. See Phil, Tranf, Nel 46. 1. 4 
and that with much leſs trouble, and without the re. When the progreflive motion of 'the tube is ftopped Ve 
© ducing it topowder. By this art, of glaſs are-cha obſtacle, its motion about its axis will ſtill continue , 
\ into veſſels of a fort of porcelain, © without altering their |*- the tubes are placed in a near ' upright poſture nar" 
form, and the meaheft glaſs Ives as well as the belt for chat] che right hand, the motion will be from eaſt to welt 
1 purpoſe; our common coarſe green bottles, or the] it they lean to the left, the 
Ws. * bell glaſſes with which gardeners cover their melons, eat; und the nearer they are plac 
= '\ fe, hein 1 - poſture the 
3 R . 3 apd fis! © I the tabe 
= ... trouble tears the 
_ --* courſe e⸗ is] in a contrary direftio 
2 bert of it will recede if | 
* nz, — op C 29 ity © 145 
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de plane indlines towards the fre. Vid. Phil, 'Tranf. ibid. 


Neither the draught of air up the chimney, nor attracti- 
on or repulſion are the cauſe of theſe phænomena. It ſeems 


rather owing to the ſwelling of the tube towards the | 


fire z for allowing ſuch ſwelling, gravity muſt pull the tube 
down, when ſupported near its extremities horizontally ; and 
- a freſh part being to the fire, and ſwelling out 
again, muſt fall down again, and fo on ſucceſſively; which 
vill produce a rotatory motion towards the fire. 
If the tube be ſupported by two other tubes, and theſe be 
brought near to each other and to the center of the ſupport- 
ed tube, then its parts * over on each ſide, bein 
larger than the part which lies between the ſupporters, wil 
dy their weight, pull downwards, and conſequently force 
the middle part, reſting upon its two props, upwards ; and 
being leſs advanced towards the fire, as being leſs heated, 


will, by their oblique ſituation, pull the middle part back- | 


wards alſo from the fire, which will cauſe a rotatory re- 
eſſive motion quite contrary to what the tube had when 
upported near its extremities. And when a ſingle tube 
lies inclining oppoſite to the fire, either to the right hand 
or to the left, out of a plane perpendicular to the ſurface of 
the fire, gravity will not permit the curved part to reſt, 


but pull it down till it coincides with a plane perpendicular 


to the horiaon; and conſequently, as new curves are gene- 
rated, new motions will be ſo too; that is, the tube will 
be made to move about its axis, with this difference, when 
the tube inclines to the right hand, the motion will be from 
eaſt to welt ; when to thedeft hand, from weſt to eaſt. 
The juſtneſs of this reaſoning is made manifeſt, by bending 
a wire and ſupporting it firſt near its extremities, then near 
its center on each ſide, afterwards inclining it to the right and 
to the left; the bending in every caſe repreſenting the curved 
part of the tube next the fire. This ſolution of the phie- 
nomena is rendered the more probable from hence, that 
when four ſupporters were made uſe of, one at each extre- 
mity, and two near the middle, there was no motion at all 
either backward or forward. Nor does the increaſe of 
contact hinder the motion, becauſe the plate of glaſs was ſo 
broad as to have a much greater contact with the tube, and 
yet both the rotatory and regreſſive motions were mani- 
feſt, Philoſ. Tranſ. ibid. p. 347, 348. K rs 
The experiments ſucceeded beſt with tubes about 
or twenty two inches long; the diameter about 4, inch; 
and they had in each end a pretty ſtong pin fixed in 
cork, for an axis to roll with on the ſupporting tubes. 
GI Ass, how to cement the cracks of glaſs receivers. See 
F Recuiynny 5 er ! f 
GLass. To take the impreflion of antique gems in glaſs. 
See Gem. WT272 1 e | a b 
GLAss-wort. See KALIL.. - | | ; 
GLAUCEDO, a term ufed by ſome medical writers, for the 
diſeaſe more uſually called glaucoma. See the articles 
" GLAUCOMA and CATARACT, Cyct. 
 CLAUCIDIUM, in zoolygy, the name uſed by ſome authors, 
for the ſmaller ſpecies of glaucus, the ſecond” ſpecies of 
' Rondeletius. | Rays Ichthyolog. p. 296. See the article 
LAUCUS./ 226 iche. 9 
GLAUCIUM, in zoology, the name given by Bellonius to 
a 2 ſpecies of duck, ſeeming; by his deſcription to be the ſame 
with the capo roſſo, or anas fera fuſca minor, the ſmall brown 
wild duck of authors. See Caro Roſſo. 0 


GLaverum, horned: Poppy, in the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower: is | 
Brown GLAZING is made of common glaſs and manganeſe 


of the roſaceous kind, being uſually compoſed of four leaves 
+ diſpoſed in a circular order. The cup conſiſts of two leaves, 
and from it there ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes a long 
flender unicapfular pod, or ſeed veſſel, of a cylindric form, 
containing a number of roundiſh feeds. | | 
The ſpecies of glaucium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
- the 1. The ſmooth yellow flowered glaucium. 2. The 
hairy ſcarlet lowered glaucium. 3. The ſmooth ſcarlet flower- 
' ed-glaucium. 4. The glaucium with violet coloured flowers. 
Tourn. Inſt, p. 254. a 1 | 
GLAUCUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of fiſhes, of 
which Rondeletius has deſcribed three ſpecies. The firſt, or 
more common kind, is a broad fiſh approaching to the 
figure of the turbut, but very thin ; its colour on the back 
and ſides is a duſky olive, and on the belly white, and it has 
on each ſide three or four black ſpots. Its ſcales art ver 
ſmall and rounded, its mouth is moderately large, but its 
| teeth are extremely ſmall; the whole inſide of its mouth is 
' tinged with blue. Its gill fins are ſmall, and its back fins 
to in number, but the anterior ſcarce deſerving the name 
of a fin, being only'a ſeries of .looſe-prickly rays or nerves ; 
- theſe are ſeven in number, and the foremoſt of them:bends 
forward pointing toward the head, the other all floap: to- 
_ ward the tail. "The tail is extremely large, and more fork- 
dd chan almoſt in any other fiſhy; the tips of the forks-are 
, black. This is in the Mediterranean. Mullagb. 
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Blue GLAZING is thus 


6 L. A 


is called by ſome glancidium, as being a diminutive of glam: 


cus; it never arriving at the ſize of the former. is 
has alſo an undulated line running on each ſide from the 
membrane of the gills, to the middle of the body, from 


hence it is continued ſtrait to the tail; whereas in the 


common glaucus, this line runs ſtrait all the way. The 
fins alſo of this are ſpotted with black, and its body is ſome- 
wm leſs broad in proportion to its length, Rondeler, de Piſc. 
p. 460. 

The third kind differs from the former in its haying very 
ſtrong and 2 teeth, and having its fide lines from the gills 
much more finuous, and waved, reſemblins the curl- 
ing of a ſerpent in motion. The back, to this line, is of a 
deep bluiſh black, below this line it is perfectly white, 
Rondelet. de Piſc. P- 400. | 
LAUX, milk wort, in botany, the name of a genus of plants. 
the characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of 
one leaf, formed into the ſhape of a bell, ſometimes open at 
the end, and ſometimes ſhut, and divided into ſeveral ſeg- 
ments. From the middle of the flower there riſes a pilkil 
which afterwards ripens into a fruit or ſhell, which is uſu- 
ally of a globular figure, and opening at the extremity, 
ſhews a great number of ſmall ſeeds Fixed to a placenta. 
2 ſpecies of glaux enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 

eſe. 

T. The common ſea kind. 2. The white flowered ſea kind, 
and 3. the marſh glaux with leaves like thoſe of purſelain and 
a ſtriated ſhut flower. Tourn. Inſt, p. 88. 


GLAZING. The Roman method of glazing ſome of their 


urns, might give our workmen a hint toward a method 
greatly ſuperior to any thing now in practice for the glazing 
earthen ware. There are a ſort of red urns found in York- 
ſhire, which are, inſtead of glazing, covered all over in- 
ſide and out with a fine coral coloured varniſh, which gives 
them a beauty, no earthen ware of our times can come up 
to; and is not only far more durable than our way of do- 
ing it with lead, which is apt to'crack and fly, both with wet 
and with heat, but far more ſafe and wholſome. Lead being 
well known to be a vapourable metal, and its fumes very 
noxious, there is great reaſon to ſuſpect that it muſt be un- 
wholeſome when brought to the fire. This antient glazing 
ſeems to have been done either by the bruſh, or elſe by dip- 
ping, for both inſide and out are varniſhed with equal re- 
gularity ; and ſomething may be gueſſed at as to the mate- 
rials they uſed in it from what Pliny has left us. This au- 
thor occaſionally obſerves, that ſuch earthen ware as was 
painted with bitumen, never loſt its beauty ; and afterwards 
that it was a cuſtom to cover over whole ſtatues with this 


- ſort of glazing, which he obſerves did not only make a 


ſmooth coat, but ſunk into the matter of the ſtone or earth, 
and therefore this could not be likely to crack and fly off 
like our lead coat on plates, &c. which is merely a cruſt 
laid over them. Hoo#'s Philof. Collect. p. 89. 7 


Black GLAzix is made of lead aſhes eighteen: meaſures, 


iron filings three, copper aſhes three, and zaffer two mea- 
ſures. is when melted will make a brown black; and 
if you want it blacker, add more zaffer to it. b 

prepared: take lead aſhes one pound, 
clear ſand or pebble two pound, ſalt two pound, white cal- 
cined tartar one pound, venice or other glaſs ſixteen pound, 
zaffer half a pound; mix them well together, and melt 
them for ſeveral times, quenching them always in cold 
water. If you would have it fine and it will be 
proper to put the mixture into a g 
or two. | 


or brown ſtone, of each one part, and lead glaſs twelve 


El beau GAZ IN is made of twelve parts of lead aſhes, 


and one of white glaſs. 


Gold coloured GLAZING." To make gold coloured glazing, 


take of litharge parts iij. of ſand or calcined flint, p. i. 
pound, and mix theſe very. well together, then run't 

into 2 yellow glaſs with a ſtrong fire. Pound this glaſs and 
grind it into a ſubtile-powder, which moiſten with a 


| well faturated ſolution of ſilver, make it into a paſte ; 


which: put into a crucible; and cover it with a cover. Give 
at firſt a gentle degree of fire, then increaſe it, and conti- 
nue it till you have a glaſs, which will be green. Pound 


this glaſs again, and grind it to a fine powder; moiſten this 


be: firſt well heated, then put under a 
as the glaſs runs, you muſt ſmoak them, 
Heiriſius of 3 


* — 8 


Li 


nace for a day 


-: fourteen of white ſand, five of copper aſhes, one of manga- 


| Citron yellow GLAzZ1NG is made of fix parts of red lead, ſeven 


* 
” 


_— 
. 


GLE 


ben-colour GLAzING is of fifteen parts of lead aſhes, 
one of zaffer, and one of iron filings, 
Liver coloured GLAzZ1NG is prepared of 12 parts of litharge, 
eight of ſalt, ſix of pebble or flint, and one of b 
Purple brown GLAz1NG conſiſts of lead 0 g 5 —— clear 
| fand 18 parts, manganeſe one part, white 15 ures, 
and one meaſure of zaffer. | | 
GLAZING is made of antimony two pounds, litharge three, 
and ruſt of iron calcined one; d them to a fine 
Sea-green GLAZING is made of five pound of lead aſhes, one 
pound of tin aſhes, three pound. of flint, three quarters of a 


White GLazinG. A fine white glazing for earthen ware is 
thus prepared. Take two pounds of lead, and one of tin; cal- 
cine them to aſhes : of this take two parts, calcined flint or 
one and ſalt one part, mix them well together, 
and melt them into a cake for uſe 

The white glaring for common ware is made of 40 pound 
Se 75 pound of litharge or lead aſhes, 26 of pot- 
_ aſhes, and ten pound of ſalt: theſe are three times melted 


into a cake, quenching it each time in clear cold water. Or, 
it may be of 50 pound clean ſand, 70 of lead aſhes, 30 


of wood aſhes, and 12 of ſalt. 


a cake, then 
times. 


parts of litharge 15 parts of ſand. 


of ſine red brick-duſt, and 


| two parts 
id, Smiths Laboratory. 


of antimony. 


GLECH OMA, — the name by which Linnæus calls 
vv. 


nd-i . 


GLEDISTIA, in botany, a name given w to the 
— called ceſalpinoides, by the author of the Hortus Clif- 
and others. The characters of the genus are 


: 


: it produces ſeparate male and female flowers ; the 
male are cloſe and compact amenta, and the females more 
open — ones, but _— 8 gore nag 
peculiar cup ower is „ and 
is of one leaf, divided into four con- 
The flower conſiſts of four petals, of an 
ery narrow, and ſomewhat hollowed ; the 
rr and 
upon them. Linnæi Gen. Plant, p. 481. 
cup is of the ſame ſtructure with 
male; the flower is alſo compoſed of four like 
are , and there are in the baſe 
two ſlender nectaria- like filaments j the germen 
il is broad, and reſſed, and is longer than the 
ſtyle is lon thi Siena flee n it, and is large 
: the fruit is a very large and broad of an 
compreſſed figure; there are ſeveral tranſverſe 
and the cells between them are filled with pulp; 
theſe there is alſo contained a ſingle ſeed which is 
_ rToundiſh and very hard. Hort. Cliffort. p. 489. 
„ r ecomagiond by: many 
yellow amber or ſuccinum. 
The word ſeems toſhave been originally German, and to have 
adopted by the Romans in their conqueſts in that part 
of the world. They ſeem to have uſed the word in general 


b 


þ 
: 


J: 


< 


38 
1 


5 
Fr 


| 


7 


by 
R, 
4 


op 


for any tranſparent ſubſtance, and thence to have applied it | 


as a tranſparent ſtone. The iſland Auſtravia of the 

ONES INE ont quantity of fav amber on its 
2 SIRE eee ve it we gate of 
_- Glezſaria. This is a p word gleſum, being re- 
ccived into common 3 Pliny tell 


and that by the barbarous 
thaſe times, it was called Auſtravia. The finding amber in 


wder. | 


GLO 


province, who ſent from. thence a rude or 
amber to Rome, with the bark of the pine "avg 
it had exſudated, yet remaining affixed to it. 
ſeem a proof of its being the gum or reſin of a tree; þ 
when we conſider the inac of the writers of that ti 4 
it will have but little weight againſt the modern Fan c> 
amber 45 true and genuine mineral. The ſtory might 
poffibly not be true; or if ſo, the amber might be only 3d. 
hering to that ſort of cortical ſubſtance reſembling the ks 
of trees, among which it is found foſſile in Pruſſia at this 
time. This ſu is not the bark of any tree, though it 
much reſembles it. F —_— it might not be amber which this 
| xp ſent to Rome; but ſome Indian gum, of which 
ere are two or three fo like amber, that nothing but expe= 
riments can ſhew that they are not ſo, and this might v 
naturally be ſent with the bark of the tree, which produced 
it, yet adhering to it. Tacitus tells us, that the amber 
brought from — y was rough or rude, but he does not 
fa = thing of its 8 any bark adhering to it. 
GLEU INUM, a term uſed by the old Gr writers, to ex- 
preſs a compoſition made of the oil of unripe olives, in 
which there were infuſed ſchænanth, ſpikenard, and man 
other of the aromatic drugs, with a conſiderable quantity of 
muſk ; all theſe were put together into a veſſel, which wes 
ſurrounded with the preſſings of the fermentation cf 
_ which gave it a gentle heat; and it was left thus thirty days, 
being well ſtirred about every day: at the end of this time 
it was ſtrained off, and the clear oil reſerved for uſe. It was 
eſteemed warming, emollient, and relaxing, and was uſed 
externally in many caſes. 
GLINUS, in zoology, a name by which Bellonius and ſome 
other authors have called a ſmall ſea fiſh, more commonly 
known by the name of the dracunculus. 
GLIS. In the common acceptation of the word, this only 
ſignifies the dormouſe. But Linnzus has uſed it in a 
ſenſe; and, in his ſyſtem of zoology, makes it the claſſical 
name of a ſet of animals, The charaiers of the creatures 
of this claſs are, that they have only two fore teeth in each 
jaw, they have no dentes canini or dog teeth, and have all 
eight paps placed on their belly. The animals of this claſs 
are the ſeveral ſpecies of the porcupine, the hare, the ſquir- 
rel, the beaver, and the mouſe and rat. Lima: 
Natur. p. 38. | by 
Gris is commonly uſed as the name of an animal of the 
mouſe kind; but ſo differently deſcribed by different au- 
thors, and ſo imperſectly and erroneouſly by many, that it 
is a queſtion whether we can properly call any known ani- 
mal by the name. e 
Geſner deſcribing it by hearſay, ſays, that it is larger than 2 
ſquirrel, and either black, or brown on the back, and white 
on the belly, its tail ſhort, and its general ſomewhat 
approaching to that of the bear. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 230- 
GL1s Yolans, the flying dormouſe, in zoology, the name of an 
animal, y of the veſpertilio or bat kind; it Þ 
diſtinguiſhed, by Linnæus, by the name of veſpertilis cav- 
datus naſe foliato obverſe cordato. Seba, Vol: I. p. 9. Lime! 


h maſs of 
om which 


IS. Nat. p. 7 : 

GLISCHR OUS, an epithet uſed by ſome writers, to 
ſated with Ball | : | 

GLISCHROMICTHES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 98 
Greek 4%x;@- tough, and watus mixed. The bodies of 


expreſs excrements which are at once viſcid, and very highly 
nus of compound earths: The word is derived from 
this genus are loams compo 


entifull 
2 rick. 3. A yellowiſh brown one, frequent at 
depths in all parts of the kingdom. 4. A rediſh brown one, 
dug in Staffordſhire, and ſome other counties, and = 
Fin fond pinces on the ſurface in the roads. Hills H 
of Foſſ. *. | | for 
GLISOMARGA, a word uſed by ſome authors as à name 


og 


grows to the | of two cubits, and. 
thickneſs of a man's body. It is of a very round bodſs 

has very rough jaws, but no diſtin& teeth; its tail is — 
but not ſo arched or lunated as that of the tunny 3 GC gr ce 


| doctrine of aſtronomy, yet 
they do not ſhew how the 
- ariſe from the ion of the earth, which is one 


. hols 


and the ſpheri 
ſeveral defect, 


1 


r Ne 456. Sec. 7. 


G LO 


| GLOUTIUS, in anatomy, a name 2 by Riolan, and 
ſome others, to the muſcles of the thigh, generally called 
lutei, or ſingly glutæus major, &c. 2 
GLOW-worm, cantharis, in zoology, a claſs of inſects, th 
antennæ of which are ſetaceous, the exterior wings flexile, 
the thorax ſomewhat flatted, and the ſides of the abdomen 
licated and papilloſGQ. G | 
he ſpecies .of cantharis enumerated by Dr. Hill are theſe. 
1. The cantharts, the female of which has no 2 „ and 
is the common glu - worm. 2. The cantharis, with Piackiſh 
exterior wings, and with a red thorax, with a black ſpot. 
3 The red winged cantharis, with a red thorax and black 
pot. 4. "The, cantharis, whoſe exterior wings are black, 
with two red tranſverſe lines. 5. The large, yellowiſh, or 
orange-coloured cantharis, without ſpots. 6. The black- 
winged cantharis, with a red thorax, and black ſpot on it. 
. The red-wing'd cantharis, with a black thorax, and red | 
pot on it. 8. The braſſy-green cantharis, with the exterior | 
wings reddiſh toward their edges. 9. The braſſy-green cantha- 
715, with the exterior wings red at the tips. 10. The black 
cantharis, with the exterior wings yellow at the extremities. 
11. The brown cantharis, with the exterior wings yellowiſh 
at theextremity, and the breaſt reddiſh, 12. The black can- 
_ tharis, with livid wings, Hill, Hiſt. of Animals, p. 55 ſeq. 
The common glow-worm is frequently met with under our 
| hedges, and, if carefully taken up, may be kept alive many 
days on freſh turfs of graſs; all which time it will continue 
to ſhine in the dark. | | 
The light of this little inſe& is ſo ſtrong, that it will ſhew 
itſelf through ſeveral ſubſtances, in which the creature may 
be put up; a thin pill box eaſily ſhews it through, and even 
2 lined with paper, the light is not impeded in its paſ- 
ſage by both. The creature is fuggiſh, and appears dead in 
the day-time, and its light is not diſtinguiſhable, even if 
carried into a darkened room, unleſs the creature be turned 
upon its back, and diſturbed, ſo as to be put in motion, 


| He places two horary circles under the meridian, one at each 
pole, ſo that the g/;be ſerves equally well for ſolving of queſ- 


tions in ſouth, as in north latitudes. He alſo divides the 
braſs meridian, at one of the poles, into months and days! 
according to the ſun's declination, reckoning from the pole. 
- If then the day of the month be brought to the horizon, 
nd the globe rectified 1 to the time of the day, the 
— will repreſent the circle 8 light and dark- 
neſs ; and the upper half of the globe, the illuminated hemi- 
ſphere, the ſun being in the zenith. Mr. Harris alſo gives an 
account of a cheap machine for ſhewing the annual motion of 
the earth in its orbit, without the great expence of an orrery, 
Sec Phil. Tranf. N? 456. Sect. 7. p. 323. | 
GLOBULARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the 
floſculous kind, and is compoſed of a number of ſmall floſ- 
cules of an unilabiated figure, divided into many ſegments, 
and each contained in its proper and peculiar cup : from the 
bottom of each ariſes a piſtih, which is fixed in the manner 
of a nail to the hinder part of. the floſcule ; and this, finally, 
becomes a ſeed, which remains till ripe in a capſule made of 
what was before the cup of the flower ; and all theſe capſules 
are affixed to a placenta, which ſtands in the center of the 
eneral flower. 3-4 33 
The ſpecies of globularia enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The common daiſy leaved globularia, called by 
many the blue daiſy, with foliaceous ſtalks. 2. The long 
leaved pyrenzan globularia with naked ſtalks. 7 The low, 
procumbent, creeping mountain globularia. g. The ſhrubby 
glabularia, with tridentated myrtle-like leaves. 5. The 
ſhrubby African globularia, with woolly leaves like the thy- 
melæa. 6. The prickly globularia; and 7. The ſmalleſt 
origanum leaved alpine glabularia. Tourn. Inſt, p. 466. 
GLOKEN ſpeiſſe, in mineralogy, a term uſed by the Ger- 
mans to expreſs a ſort of impure regulus of biſmuth, ob- 
tained by accident, ſometimes in the making of ſmalt. 


The biſmuth ores are often ſo intimately mixed with 
the cobalt, that they cannot be ſeparated from them. In 
this caſe, the arſenic being raiſed in flowers, there remains 
at the bottom, inſtead of the fixed vitrifiable earth of the 
cobalt, a ſort of impure. regulus of a reddiſh colour. This 
is biſmuth, with an admixture of the earth of cobalt, and 
other extraneous matter. They ſometimes. call this whole 
matter by the common name of ſpeiſſe, but more uſually 
they ſeparate it into two parts; an call the under part, 
which is moſt ſolid, gloken ſpeiſſe, and the upper part they 
diſtinguiſh by the name of t caldarium. ; 
GLOMEREL, , in our old writers, commiſſaries appointed 
to determine differences between ſcholars of a ſchool or 
univerſity, and the townſmen of the place. In the edi& of 
the biſhop of Ely, anno 1276, there is mention of, the maſter 
of the glomerells. 


GLOSSOCATOCHOS, a word uſed by ſome /writeis to ex- 


preſs a chirurgical inſtrument, uſed to depreſs the tongue for 
examining the mouth. See GLos80SPATHA. 
GLOSSOGRAPHE, in botany, a name uſed 
for the fumaria, or common. fumitory. Ger. 
GLOSSOIDES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſpecies of ſtone, reſembling the figure of the hu- 
man tongue. This is a mere axcidental configuration. of 


Fa a ben 


a common flint, or pebble, perfectly indeterminate in ſize 


and colour, and owing its form to no animal mould, as the 
ſtones found in ſhells uſually do, but is a mere liſus nature 
in the concretion of the ſtone. e 5 
GLOSSOPETRA. See the article LamioponTEs. 


 GLOSSOSPATHA, a chirurgical inſtrument, called by ſome 


ſpeculum lingue, and uſed to depreſs the tongue, in order to 
AY 


look into the fauces. ; | | 
There are many inflammatory diſorders of the mouth, fauces, 
and palate, which require a depreſſion of the tongue, while 
they are inſpected, and treated with proper remedies. The 
handle of a ſilver ſpoon is made to ſupply the place of this 
inſtrument in moſt caſes, and anſwers the purpoſe very well. 
Whichever is uſed, care ſhould be taken to depreſs very 
gently, to avoid giving the patient pain, as alſo to avoid 
Irritating the mouth and inflamed parts. 8 Sr ö 
injections are to be made into the mouth, this in- 


ac. Ind. 2. 


caught them bo 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 267. p. 841. 


and then it is but very faint : after ſun- ſet the light begins to 


return, and with it the life and motion of the animal. The 


motion and light of this creature ſeem, in ſome meaſure, to 
depend upon one another : it never ſhines but when its body is 
in ſome ſort of motion; and when it ſhines moſt the body is 
extended to one third more than its length in the day-time. 
In the time of brighteſt ſhining, it will ſometimes of a ſudden 
turn its body about, and the light will not be larger than 
the head of a pin; and, on being touched, ſhe will then 
immediately extend herſelf, and the light will become as 
large and as bright as ever. Phil. Tranſ. N* yr. 


Fling GLow-worm, Cicindela volans. In the warmer months 


of the year, this creature is ſometimes caught in our houſes fly- 
ing to the flame of a candle, and when examined in the dark it 
is found luminous at theſe times, though perhaps leſs, or not at 
ſo, at others; which may be a reaſon of its not being known 


though caught in the fields: and to this it may be owing, 


that many who have deſcribed it haye thought it not a na- 
tive of England. See Tab. of microſcopical Objects, Claſs 1. 
Without wings it is frequently enough found i | 
the common worm, and then always ſhines, , Aldro- 
vand has very well deſcribed the cicindela valant; and fays, 
that it lays eggs which hatch into ſmall worms, and that theſe 
after a tim 2 flies, by the ſame ſort of cliange which 
happens to caterpillars and other reptiles which become but- 
terflies, and other ſpecies of winged inſets, Mouffett, and 
Thomas Bartholine, both deſcribe the animal much as Aldro- 
vand has done, but they, allow-only the male to have wings ; 
but Julius Scaliger contradits this, and ſays, that — * 
th winged in the act of generation; this is 
a plain proof that both ſexes are winged ; yet it has not hap- 
pened that both have been acknowledged to be ſo even by thoſe 
who have quoted this paſſage. And Mr, Waller, who gives 
an account of them in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ob- 
ſerved them in the ſame manner in the act of copulation 


both winged, and with no other difference between them, 


but that the female was the larger of the two, which is the 
caſe in regard to many inſets. Julius Scalig. Exerc. 191. 
The male and female io this winged ſtate, both ſhine. in 
hot weather, and their light is ſo vivid as to be eaſily ſeen 


in form of 


\ 


t or the ſpoon ſhould alſo be upplied, and the ſyringe 
ould be conveyed into the mouth over it. "Heifter Surgery, | 


th 
ata 
cLOTHS, in zoology, a name given by 


even while there is a e in the room ; the vibrations of 
it are ir and its colour greeniſh, Ihe luminous 

"x WER are two ſmall ſpecks under the tail at the end, and the light 
many authors to af continues in theſe ſome time aftet the tail is cut off, but 


bird of the lon ind, approaching to the nature of our] then gradually goes out. = A 

redſhank, but . generally known 3 Tha gary of inſets continue alive. in ſome degree for a 
the name limoſa. See LiMosA. . co ble time after they are cut off, and probably the | 
GLOVE. The delivery of a glove. was in frequent uſe for-] light in the tail of this contin Guſt as long 2s 1 
merly, as a ſymbol of inveſtiture. See Du Cange Gloſſ. Lat. } that ſort of life remains in it. N 1. at" 
rr or The uſe of this light ſeems to be to direct the animal in 1 
part of the price of the inveſtiture, or purchaſe money of] its courſe, and in the taking of its prey, and to this purpoſe | 4 
the land. Si aliquam territorii partem ri contigerit,| it is admirably laced, "The tail is caſily bent under the 'J 
Amin venditiones habebunt ;. ſcilicet, tot denarios quot venditor |} belly, and then throws the light full upon any obje& about 3 
inde Laier ſolidas. Major vero terre illus pro wantis acci- | er under the bead of che animal; and the eyes are pe _ 
Fer duos Amer. Where wanti, ſignifies gloves, or in n but an the under fide of the he; 5 3 
— Sams. F | hat they hae if Og adrageages Of yh the Nahgia 3 
the common n in many bargains of giving ſer- | this part is not offenſive to the eyes, as it naturally would' G's 1 
— B's guy TIOnne. dave been, if carried before the head. The creature can 5 Y 
UPPL, Vor. OT | 12'K upon 5 
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\apvin occahon cover this light ſo as not; to be known, 4 GNAPHALOIDES, in bo 


ed by it, by its enemies. Thomas Barthol. de Luce 
- im. Lib. 2. Cap. 12. N | | 
This inſe& is of the beetle kind, of a brown and duſky 
1 1 has 2 or ſhell wings as the other beetles 
ve, and when theſe are expanded, there appear 
very large membranous ones; its head is covered with a 
fort of ſhield or broad brim'd hat; under this hat are placed 
_ the eyes, which are black and large, and are moveable ; ſo 
that the creature tun oceaſion thruſt them forward 
to the ſides of the hat, br covering of the head; it bas two 
iry antennæ und its legs are like thoſe of the common fly, 
Hard, ſhelly, and hairy, Its eyes afford an elegant object 
for the mieroſcbpe, being compoſed of an infinite number 
of lenſes, as "thoſe of the libellæ and ather inſets. Aldro- 
vand, de Inſect. Lib. 1. Cap. 8. | 
GLUE ( 


Cel. A ſtrong and fine glue be ared with 
iſinglaſs and fpirit wine, thus; the iſinglaſs 


for twenty four hours in ſpirit of wine or common brandy. 
When the menſtruum has opened and mollified the ifin- 
glaſs, they muſt be gently boiled er, and kept —— 
All chey appear well mixed, and till a drop thereof ſu 
to cool, preſently turns to a ſtrong jell 
while hot through à clean linnen 
kept clofe ſtopped. A gentle heat ſuffices to diſſolve this 
us into a tranſparent almoſt colourleſs fluid, but very 
ong 3 ſo that pieces of wood glued together with it, will 
—_ 1 e, than in the parts joined. Beyl“s works, 
ridg. Vol. x. p. 130. | 
GLUME, glume, among botaniſts, a ſpecies of cup conſiſting 
of two or three membranous valves, which are often pellu- 
cid at their edges. This kind of cup belongs to the graſſes. 
See the article GRAss. | 
 GLUTTA, en authors to the gutta gamba, 
or . See GAuso E. 
GLYCOPICROS, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 
— called the ſolanum lignoſum, or dulcamara. F. Baubin. 
ol. 2. p. | 
GLYCYC, | 
vegetable ſubſtance,” by ſome of the Greek writers; but by 
the moſt antient, it is only uſed as an epithet for a 
| —— of lotus. This lotus glycycalamus, is a name given by 


the antients, it ſeems to have been made the name of the 
1 cane. aße | a | 
A CYNE, inbotany, name given nnzus to a genus 
of plants, apr ü bee e wild as det by 
Boerhaave under the name of apjos, the characters are theſe, 


ips, the of which is emar- 
the under one is long, and di- 

the intermediate one 
than the The corolla is of the papilionace- 
The vexillum is obtuſely cordated, the ſides are 
and the back gibbous, the end ſtrait and margi- 
alz are o , oval toward the end, ſmall 


TT 
gi 


| 


upwards, and is broadeſt toward the 
to the vexillum. 
apices fimple. The of the 
— cylindric, and 
— is obtuſe. The fruit is an 
e 


ult. 146. 


I 


iftil. is oblong. 
iral form, and 


Lf 


= 


GLYCYRRHIZA, lquorice, in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the 
* Papilionascous kind, and from its cup there ariſes a piſtil, 


ch finally becomes a ſhort which ufually contains 
a number of ki ped ſeeds. To this it may be added, 
that the leaves are placed to one another, many of 


| The ſpecies of ghoprrbiza mentioned by Mr. Tournefort 
_ are: two. t. The glyoyrrbi 


yeyrrbiza or liquorice with echinated 


heads, and 2, the german or podded liguorice. SeeLrquorice. 


GNAPHALIUM, cudweed, in botany, the name of a genus 
ok plants, the characters of which are theſe The flower is 


ftanding on the embryo ſeeds, each divided into ſe- 


- veral ſegments at the end, and among theſe are intermixed | 
cup | 
em- , 


many imbricated leaves, all comprehended in a general 
ofa fokacious fruQure and hemi ic fi — 


* - 
* 


a pair of 


y. Then ſtrain it 
oth, into a veſſel to be 


— —_— 


109. - 
ALAMUS, a word ufed fingly as the name of a 
peculiar 
yrepſus and others to the caſſia fiſtula, but by other of 


compreſſed perianthium, divided at 


2 


which is 


The carina is ſlender, falcated, and | 
the apex, where it | 
The filaments are diadelphous, | 


long bilocular | 


rings; their corcelet 


poſed of many ſmall floſ- 


| "Theſe feathered anteniiz of the male guat, examined 
dyſenteries, | 


» d d 
been known to do. pi Te 
| x of | extremities ; theſe cluſters of them grow tho! cee he | 


, the name of a 
the characters of which are theſe, The . + N 
floſculous kind, being compoſed of a number of ſmall gal. | 
cules which are barren. e embryo ſeeds conſtitute th 
cup of the flower, which afterwards becomes a creſted RN 
8 - ——＋ ron 2 
ere is only one known ies of this plant, which; 
e jrocumbent 8 4 
| with echinated ſeed. Tourn. Inſt. p. 439. E: 


GNAPHEUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Athe. 


næus and other of the Greek writers to 
FA... 4. 1 * Tinca and CyrRINVUs. 
- There is no ſpecies of inſect that we have { 
reaſon to diſlike in regard to the injury it does 1 
t. Others indeed give us more pain with their fins; 
ut tis but by accident that we are ſtruck by them; the gnats 
thirſt for our blood, and follow us about in whole compa- 
nies for it. There are many marſhy places where the legs 
and arms are all the ſummer ſwelled to an enormous ſize - 
the repeated bitings of theſe inſets, and in many other 
countries they are yet greatly more troubleſome than with 
us. Reaumur Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 4. p. 574. 
But as troubleſome enemies as theſe little creatures are to 
us, there is that about them which is extremely worthy our 
admiration, nor can we indeed fail greatly to admire 
even the very inſtrument of the miſchiet they do. They 
have beſide this many very obſervable particulars in the 
courſe of their lives, and there is one moment of that in 
which forgetting the trouble they are likely to give us we 
cannot but be ſolicitous for their ſafety. 
All the naturaliſts of late years have applied the microſcope 
to the examination of the parts of this little animal, and 
Swammerdam, Hook, Bonanni, Lewenhoek, c. have 
iven very good accounts, and- very valuable drawings of 
creature. 
The external figure of the gnat is well known, yet not 
enough to prevent ſome miſtakes about it, as it is frequently 
confounded with the tipula, or father long legs as we vulgarly 
call it in England. There are many marks indeed which 
they have in common, they both have ſuch long legs, that 
— look as if mounted upon ſtilts. Both have long ſlender 
ies, and both prominent corcelets, which make them 
look hump backed; but when either of theſe inſets is 
taken into the hand it is very eaſily known, the gnat having 
a a very long trunk, and the tipula no trunk at all. 
is a number of yery fmall fpecies of gnats, and 
though ſome are conſiderably large, yet none even of theſe 
approaches to the ſize of the ;/ The larger tipulz are 
therefore eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the gnats, but Swam- 
merdam, Goedart, Lifter, and others have very often given 
us the ſmaller tipulæ among the ſpecies of gnats. 
There is a prodigious number of ſpecies of the gnat kind 
taking in the lingiler ones, but of thoſe of a ſize to be re- 
marked with eaſe, and without the help of glaſſes, there are 
three principal kinds; the one has its body variegated with 
white and black; this is the larger kind, and its corcelet is 
ſtreaked with black or deep brown, and white lines or grey- 
iſh ones; theſe have brown eyes. Another is ſmaller than 
this ſpecies, and has a plain brown body, the colour of the 
corcelet; and that of the eyes is the ſame as in the larger or 
firſt ſpecies. The third Kind is the ſmalleſt of the three 
and the moſt common, has its corcelet reddiſh, or of a 
reddiſh yellow, and the body whitiſh, and on the under part 
of the belly, every ring has one ſingle brown ſpot ; the reſt 


is grey. he eyes © this ſpecies are of a very pleaſant 


green. | 
All the gnats have a long eylindric compoſed of eight 
i 15 Mes, fic in proportion to 
the ſize of the fly, and to this are fixed the leg, the wings, 
and the balancers ; four ſeigmata are alſo found here a s 
the caſe in other flies. The two firſt of theſe are place 
near the head, and have been miſtaken for ears. 
When the gnat is in a ſtate of reſt, it holds one wing ſome- 
what croſſed over the other, in ſuelſ a manner, as that they coc 
the body. It has a multitude of little oblong ſcales on its oe 
and not only there, but or its corcelet and body ; and A 
are ſo thick laid on the body, that one cannot touch Rk 4 
out rubbing them off, and leaving the part naked. irs 
' theſe, they have alſ&*very long "and extremely _—_— 95 
and ſome of the ſpecies have ranges of theſe on gs 
the body appearing like fringes. The antennæ of t bu 
are extremely worth obſervation, and differ much ou E 
another. Some of them are elegantly feathered, t t be 
long to the males of certain ſpecies, for the antenn® © - 
females are not fo beautiful. broke Oe © by th 


mic pe, ſhew at every ju Sion of two of the rings, © 
cluſter of hairs i form a pencil on each fide; the nan .. 
- which theſe are compoſed ſeparate, and ſpread 


the tench. 


: 


of the antenne, 


"proach the upper | . 
2 mity of ea 2 is a vacant ſpace . 
wholly wanting ;|\this part however is covered Wan ©» 


: 
, ANG n 


1 

o 5 © 
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tort hairs. 
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G N A 


antenne both of the males and females of ſome ſpecies 
—— alſo their ſtalks covered with ſingle hairs and at cer- 
tain diſtances, or at eve articulation theſe have four hairs 
longer than the reſt, an eaſily diſtinguiſhable by the naked 


The have no ſmall or gloſſy eyes as moſt of the other 
flies — but in recompence for the want of theſe, they 
have reticular eyes ſo large as to ſurround, and in a manner 
cover the whole head. Thoſe of many ſpecies are extreme- 
beautiful, of a fine changeable green in ſome lights, and 
of a bright red in others. a ; 
Many of the ſpecies! of guats have before their heads two 
fmall oblong cylindric bodies, ſomething reſembling the 
antennz of the ſhort bodied flies; theſe we may not impro- 
perly call the beards of the gnat, for immediately below 
them is placed the trunk, and they ſeem to have ſome ana- 
logy with the beards of the butterfly claſs, which are placed 
in the ſame manner. Reaumur, ibid. and p. ſeq. For the trunk 


and wings of the gnat, ſee the articles TRUNK and WiNGs. | 


GxaT-worm, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall water inſect, pro- 
duced of the egg of a gnat, and which is after its ſeveral 
changes transformed into a gnat again. 

Thele worms do not frequent rivers, but ditches, ponds, 
and other ſtanding waters afford them in vaſt abundance, 
from the middle of May, till toward the beginning of 
winter. This is the reaſon why watery and marſhy places 
are found moſt to abound with gnats, and why the wet 
ſummers are found to produce the greateſt numbers of them ; 
becauſe in dry ſeaſons, the ponds and ditches, where they 
are to paſs their worm ſtate, are dried up, and the worms 
killed. Theſe are a creature however, that one need not go far 
to ſeek, ſince one need only expoſe a veſſel of water in a 
garden, or any open place in the ſummer months, and ſooner 
or later it will not fail to afford plenty of theſe worms. 
Before theſe worms are arrived at their full growth, though 
they are then but ſmall, they are eaſily found, becauſe they 
are under a neceſſity of coming frequently to the top of 
the water, by having occaſion for frequent reſpiration; and 
to do this, they are obliged to keep the end of a ſmall pipe 
they are furniſhed with, from the laſt ring of their body, 
above water. The end of this pipe is hollow and in- 
dented, and forms a fort of hed on the ſurface of the 


water: it is of the length of about three rings of the bady, | 
GOACONEZ, in botany, the name of an American tree 


and is ſomewhat thicker at its inſertion than at its extre- 


mity. | 

| 1 vaſt number of ſpecies of gnats, there is no 
leſs of the worms from whence they are produced, and to 
this is in a great meaſure owing the variety in the figures 
2 of the worms by the authors who have treated of 
3 which may alſo be not a little added to by the par- 
ticular views in which thoſe draughts have been taken. 
Notwithſtanding all the variations of theſe figures, the ge- 
neral form of the animal is however the fame in all, 
and the ſpecies cannot but be known from any of them. 
The worm is of the third claſs of thoſe which are tranſ- 
formed into two winged flies; that js, it has no legs, and 
| has a head of a conſtant and invariable figure, and has no 
teeth or moveable jaws formed to play againſt one another. 
Their body is ſomewhat long, and the head is detached 
from the firſt ring, to which ſt is faſtened by a fort of neck. 
This firſt ring is the longeſt and of all, and ſeems 
a ſort of corcelet to the worm. 
rings beſide this, theſe grow ſmaller as they approach the 
hinder extremity. 1 n 34 
The tube of e which is ſent off from the laſt ring, 
uſually makes an angle with it, and is ſeldom ſeen in a Fig t 
line with the reſt of the body; but beſide this there is ſent 
off from the ſame ring, another 
| * though much ſhorter; this is 
pendicularly to the length of 
for the excrements of the worm, which 
| Ir, ones through it. | ; 
This whole tube is ſurrounded with lon 
uss end, from within the hollowed Jars Fae are . 
four very tranſparent, thin, and ſcaly oval bodies, which 
ſeem intended as ſo many oars; they are placed by pairs, 
one pair Fer out froni 


pipe or tube as wide as. 
red to the lower part 


body; this is the e 
is often ſeen to void 


from the and the creature 
toward, or ſeparating them from one another. Every ring 
of the bod on each fide about the middle of its length a 
pencil of os hairs, but the firſt ring which may be 
compared to the corcelet of flies, is furniſhed with three 
of theſe pencils. 
While the 


a power of drawing them 


creature has eight | 


the laſt ring near the belly, and is placed almoſt per- 
hairs, and from | 


right hand fide, and the other |. 


other. 


GO, in ichthyography, a name gg 


GOARIN 


GOAT, capra, in zoology, a 


cies of this animal. 


its horns are bla 


GOA 


The head is of a browner hue than the reſt.of the animal, 
and is ſomewhat flatted ; on each ſide one may eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſh a brown ſpot which are the eyes. There are no 
teeth diſcoverable in the mouth, but all about it there are 
aced a number of ſmall beards; two of theſe are much 
ger than the reſt, and are ſomething of the figure of 


. two creſcents ; theſe are fringed within, and the creature has 


a power of moving them very ſwiftly, and by that means 
makes a current of water about its mouth, which brings 
with it the proper food for the animal. 
The head of this creature is adorned alſo with a ſort of 
antennz ; theſe are bent into a ſort of circle, and the con- 
cave ſide of one is turned toward the concave ſide of the 
Theſe are antennæ of a very different ſtructure 
from thoſe of the winged inſects, for they have no articu- 
lation except that of their baſe. Their concave fide is 
ſmooth and poliſhed, and all along the convex fide, there 
are placed at certain diſtances ſmall hairs, which look like 
ſo many weak thorns or prickles. And at ſome diſtance 
from the end of each antenna, is a ſmall cluſter of long 
and fine hairs. 
The great worm, ſeveral times changes its ſkin in the courſe 
of its life. Aſter three changes of this kind, which 
uſually happen in the ſpace of three weeks, or thereabout, 
it wor 4 a fourth, where the old ſkin is as eaſily thrown 
off as in the reft, but the animal now appears in a new 
form, that of a nymph : it is now ſhorter and rounder than 
before, and the body is ſo bent that the tail is applied to the 
under part of the head ; this, however, is only its form in 
a voluntary ſtate of reſt, for it can yet move, and when it 
pleaſes extends its tail, and ſwims about as ſwiftly as when in 
its other ſtate. 
All the parts of the future gnat may be ſeen in this nymph 
the ſkin of it is extremely thin and tranſparent, yet fuſtici- 
ently tough and firm for the uſe it is intended for. It is 
uncertain how long exactly the animal lives in this nym 
ſtate ; but after the time is accompliſhed, its change into the 
guat is very quick, and is attended with great danger to the 
animal, fince multitudes are drown'd, and periſh in the act 
of getting out. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. Vol. IV. 

wen by ſome to the common 
rock fiſh, or ſea gudgeon. Willaugbhh's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 206. 
See the article GoGET. 


which affords a white balſam, but little known in Europe ; 
it is called by ſome authors balſamum album, and by others 
balſamum purius. 


GOAN, the name of a Perſian tree, of the aſhes of which 


they make a ſort of antiſpodon, or medicinal powder for diſ- 
eaſes of the eyes, James, Med. Dict. in voc. 

RING, on ſhip-board. The ſeamen fay a fail is cut 
goaring, when it is cut ſloping by degrees, and is broader 
at the cle than at the caring, as all top- ſails and top-gallant 


fails are. . | 

us of animals ; the charac- 
ters of which, according to Mr, Ray, are theſe. That it 
is covered with hairs, not with wool ; that its horns are 
leſs crooked than thoſe of the ſheep, and that it has a beard 

ing down from its chin, and is of a ſt ſmell. 

It is ver ular, that this genus of animals are all able to 
run and climb about the rugged arts of mountains without 
falling, though their feet ſeem no means contrived by 
nature for any ſuch purpoſes. ere are eleven known ſpe- 
1. The common kind ſufficient! 
known, 2. The capra mambrina or Syrian goat. This 1s 
remarkable for the length of its ears, which reach almoſt to 
the ground ; the horns are two or three hand's breadth Jong, 
and are very little inflected backwards ; it is of the ſhape of 
the common goat, but larger; its colour is that of the fox ; 
ck, and its ears very like thoſe of the 
common hunting. hound; it has two appendages hanging 
from under its throat, and is a creature eaſily tamed, an 
feeds on hay and ather vegetables. 3. The capra 4Africana; 
or African goat, deſcribed in the German ephemerides, 
which is of a duſky grey colour, and bas a bundle of 


ect 
hairs growing on the middle of its head ; and on each Tae, 


between the eyes and noſe, it has two cavities, which c 

tain. a thick, fat, yellowiſh liquor, which aft 
congeals into a black ſubſtance, of a mixed . ſmell, be- 
tween thoſe of muſk and caſtor. As ſoon as the matter con- 
tained in theſe cavities is taken away there returns morg in 
its place, which is in like manner dried and hardened by the 
air. Theſe cavities have no communication. with the eyes, 


and therefore the matter deſcribed here is nathing of the na- 


worm is young, the. body is whitiſh or greeniſh, | ture of the lac cervi, mentioned in the catalogues 

but when it is at its full growth, and draws pear the me] the materia ; this creature is Per Oe 
of its c it becomes greyiſh. The great * ff in which it agrees with the muſk animal. The. other ſpecies 
* rence of the of this worm, gives a fine view of are, 4, The iber, 5. The rupi capra, 6, 7, . bb dre 
paſſes within it ; it is at any time goth; tp" he into the mo-] . ſpecies of gazel/a, 9, The opus, and 10, 13. . The 
tion. of the inteſtines by which k the is. puſhed. on to-] two tragelaphi, each of which fee under its proper. head. 
wards the anus. The two principal trachez.. are alſo ſeen] Rays Syn, Quad. 180. Ephem. Germ. ann. 14. ob. 1 
very diſtinctiy in 1 creature, they are two gd gan n ntage to the farmers in ſome 

Paced in 2 parallel direction one to another, and run] of the lom, as il live in rocky barren countries, 
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| VUimb the ſteepeſt rocks, and there Yau upon briars, | | 


heath, and ſtirubs, of various kinds, which other creatures 
Will not tafte of. They will feed on graſs in paſtures, but 
as they love browſing on trees much better, great care muſt 
de taken to keep them "x valuable plantations. Morti- 
mers Huſbandry, p. 246. | 
The greateſt advan of theſe creatures is their milk, 
Which they yield in large quantities, and which is ac- 
counted the milk of all animals. They mix this and 
cow's milk together in-many parts of the Ringo, and 
a very valuable kind of cheeſe is made of it. Belide this, 
the kids or young goats are very fine food, and the beſt kinds 
bring forth theſe two or. three at a time, and that twice 
a year, See Mix. | | 
Goet's hair alſo is of value, it may be ſheared as the wool 
from ſheep, and is excellent for making ropes that are to be 
uſed in the water, as they will laſt a great while longer than 
thoſe made the common way. A ſort of ſtuff is alſo made of it 
in ſome places. The beſt kind of goats for keeping to ad- 
vantage ſhould be choſen in this manner : the male ſhould 
have a large body, his hair ſhould be long, and his legs ſtrait 
and Riff; the neck ſhould be plain and ſhort, the head ſmall 
and ſlender, the horns large, the eyes prominent, and the 
beard long. The female ſhould have a large udder, with 
large teats and no horns, or very ſmall ones. They ſhould 


be kept in flocks, that they may not ſtraggle, and they | 


ſhould have * ſhelter both in ſummer and in winter, the 
heat and cold being both prejudicial to them. They ſhould be 
coupled in 7 evans Jay hey ſhould have no litter in win- 
ter, but only a paved floor kept clean. The kids are to be 
brought up for the table in the ſame manner as our lambs 
are. They are recommended to lie among horſes, their 
ſmell, as is ſuppoſed, preventing many diſtempers in thoſe 
cattle. Ibid. . 247. | 
GoaT of Greenland, Caprea Greenlandica, in Zoology, the 
© - name of an animal of the northern parts of the world. We 
are not perfectly acquainted with the ſhape or figure of the 
creature, but its horns are preſerved in the muſæum of the 
Royal Society, and in ſome other collections, and are uſually 
an ell long, very much branched, and the branches not flat 
but rounded, coyered all over with a velvety down, com- 
poſed of ſhort filaments ſtanding erect every way, and about 
a quarter of a finger's breadth long. | 
'GoaT-fh, Capriſcus, in ichthyography, the'name of a fiſh 
called alſo by ſome caper. Its head is very much flatted both 
ways, its eyes are placed very high in the head, its mouth 
is ſmall, but well furniſhed with teeth, each jaw having eight 
of them, and all ſtrong, broad, and not ſerrated, but much 
reſembling the human ones. The gills are four on a fide, 
covered only with a membrane, and opening by a ſmall ſlit 
as in the mola. In the middle of its back it has three very 
ſtrong and large prickles, the firſt of which is three times as 
large as any of the others, and all are connected by a mem- 
brane. Behind theſe is a furrow in the back, into which at 
pleaſure the animal can depreſs theſe. Behind theſe there 
gins a fin, which runs down the back to the tail. It has 
another thorn running along under the ſkin of the lower part 
of its body, and at length appearing externally in a very 
| ſtrong and ſharp prickle ; and behind that ſeveral other ſmaller 
and more feeble ones, which are ſerrated at their edges. 
From the anus to the tail there runs another fin, and there 
— two ſmaller ones at the gills. See Tab. of Fiſhes, 
1 | . 
The whole fiſh is covered with a ſcaly ſkin, but the ſcales 
have more the appearance of thoſe of a ſerpent, than thoſe 
of a fiſh; for they are placed in cancellated lines interſecting 
one another, and are ſo well fixed, that they with difficulty 
come off; and wood or ivory may be poliſhed with the ſkin, 
as with the common fiſh ſkin uſed by the turners, Cc. 
It is of a blueiſh green colour, ſpotted with a fine blue, and 
the back and belly fins N ng with ſome blue and red 
ſpots. Its whole figure is very broad and flat, as well as 
ſo that it approaches to a round form. It ſeldom ex- 
ceeds two en in weight, It is caught in the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, but not commonly. The ſkin of it is frequently 
found in the cabinets of the curious. Salvian. p. 207. 
GoaT-ſucker, in zoology, a name by which the caprimulgus is 
in ſome parts of England, but its more uſual name 


with us is the churn owl. It is a very beautiful bird, ng | 


, 


rather to approach to: the cuckow than the owl kind, 
has had its common Latin name and this Engliſh one from 
an opinion, there ſeems to be no foundation for, of its ſuck- 
ing the goat's dugs in the night time. Ray's Ornitholog. 
p. 70. See the article CArRIMUI Gus. 5 
GoarTs Beard, in botany. See TRAGoPoGoN. 
Goaws Thorn, in botany. See TkAGAcanTtA. 


GOBEMOUCH,- the fy-catcher lizard, a ſpecies of American | 


Aizard that is always employed in catching of flies. It is 

the ſmalleſt of all the lizard kind, and is very beautiful, its 
ein often” appearing as if covered with leaf gold, or leaf 

filyer, and in ſome others of a , or red and gold, won- 

derfully bright and beautiful. are- not at all ſhy or 
_ fearful of men, but as they do no hurt, p they ſeem to 


none; they enter chambers and cloſets, 0020 Fork of | 


G O G 


damage, but deſtroy. the flies and other troubleſome . 
they find there. Their whole lives ſeem ſpent in 2 
theſe inſects, and it is a very pleaſing thing to peo ghd 
various ways they have of catching : Jang They are ay « 
cleanly creature, and may be ſuffered to run over the table 2 
mY yg op they ſee a fly, they will purſue it = 
eV sor cloaths of people, or over i ; 
out foing he link hurt... YO With 
otwithſtanding their t beauty while alive, 
only of a duſky grey wha deb, all their other 1 
diately vaniſhing, Rochefort, Hiſt. Antill. 4 
GOBIO capitatus, a name by which many writers in 00] 
have called the cottus, a Call fiſh called in Engliſh the by 
head, or miller's thumb. Aldrovand, de Piſe. Lib. F. c. 2 
885 5 fuk 
BIONARTA, in ichthyology, a name given by 
others to the little iſh called Abitis and Stan 2 => 
antient Greeks, and by many of the modern authors; and 
by ſome marſio, or ſimply cobitis. See the article AphyA 
GOBIUS, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of fiſhes of 
the acanthoptery ious, or prickly finned kind, the characters 
of which are theſe. The benlichioftege membrane contains 
on each fide five very diſtin bones. Theſe are very irre- 
gular in their ſize, the firſt and fourth being much broader 
than the others. The belly fins grow together ſo as to form 
one ſingle fin, of the ſhape of a funnel. Theſe, and the 
N fins, are placed at the ſame diſtance from the head. 
ere are two fins on the back, the anterior of which con- 
ſiſts of ſome what rigid bones. The ſcales are rough, the 
body is oblong, the head compreſſed, and the eyes covered 
with the common ſkin of the head. It is eaſy to ſee from 
theſe charaCters, that the common river gudgeon is no go- 
bius, as thus diſtinguiſhed. The ſpecies properly belonging 
to this genus are theſe. 1. The blackiſh variegated gobius 
with fourteen ribs in the ſecond back fin, This is the gobius 
niger of authors. The go, and goget of the Venetians, called 
by us the rock fiſh, or ſea gudgeon. 2, The gobius with a 
N N tranſverſe line in the top of the anterior back fin. 
his is the gobius ſecumdus and paganellus of authors, 
3. The inch gobius with ſeventeen bones in the ſecond back 
hn. This is the aphua cobitis of authors. 4. The gobius 
with the blue belly fin, and with the rays of the anterior 
back fin tiling above the membrane, This is the white ge- 
bius of authors, and the jozo of the Roman markets. Arted,, 
Gen. Piſc. 5. 2 Fae, 
According to Willughby, there are only three kinds of this 
fiſh. 1. The common kind, caught about the ſhores of the = 
Mediterranean, and called by the Venetians goget. See 
GoctT. 2. The large yellow kind, called by authors the 
ang marinus maximus flaveſcens, and by ſome paganelſus. 
ce the article PAGANELLUs. And 3. the white kind, 
called the gobius albus by authors, but more commonly known 
by the name jozo. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 206. See the 
article Jozo. Dag eh | 
Gos1vs aper, in ichthyology; a name given by Geſner and 
others to a ſpecies of pearch called by many aſper piſciculus, 
a name confounding it with many os very different fiſhes. 
It is Ws nk among the pearch tribe by Artedi under 
the name of the pearch with eight or nine black lines on 
each ſide. See PEARCH. 5 
Gomvus fluviatilis, in zoology, the freſh water gudgeon, 2 
ſmall river fiſh, of which there are two ſpecies. The fit; 
our common river gudgeon, known by its long and round 
body, the ſmallneſs wv its ſcales, and its brown colour, with 
the variegations of its black ſpots. The ſecond is the leſſe 
river gudgeon, differing from the former not only in 
but in being of a more tapering ſhape, growing very af 
ward the tail, and being of a whiter 14 and leſs ſpotted 
firſt is common in our rivers, the ſecond in thoſe 
Germany, where it is commonly called a wapper- efner, 
de Aquat. p. 74: hs 
GOD (Ou. —-Monſieur de Maupertuis having aſſerted ! 
| Dinos of the leaſt quantity of action, as the univerſal pri 
ciple of all the laws of motion and of reſt, thinks this fin- 
_ ciple ſo wiſe and fo worthy of the ſupreme being, that 3 
better argument may be drawn from hence for his . 
than any that has been hitherto framed from the coufle. 
nature. See Mem. de l' Acad. de Berlin. Tom. 2. p. 268, 4 
But this principle is either abſolutely 1 ao 7 
If che former, it cannot prove the exiſtence 1 
eity. If the latter, it has no privilege beyond other reg” 
lar contingencies, See Quantity of ACTION. iu 
GOGET, in zoology; a name frequently uſed for the 4. 
niger, the ſea gudgeon or rock fiſh, and by which it 15 
in moſt parts of the world. | bod 
This is a long and flender fiſh, of a rounded not flat xk 
and ſeldom exceeds fix inches in length. Its colour 5 und 
various, being either a brown variegated with hog 1 
yellow, or a bldeiſh white with lines of a faint olive vt the 
and black ſpots. Its fins and tail are of a pale bps 
ribs or nerves in them are 8 with black; the Cc lange, 
of the gills and che 0 e yellow. The head 5, 
mid, 


and the Jaws look tumid, and the eyes alt. place? d 


near one — bent or directed upwards. Then js 


80 


jaws have each two rows of teeth. The 
oin together into one, and make a ſort of funnel 

hollow, by which the fiſh is ſuppoſed to apply itſelf, | 
and tick faſt to the rocks, whence it has its name of rock 


is large, and the 
belly 


6h; It is very ſoft and ſlippery, yet is covered with ſcales, 
but they are very flender and ſoft. It is caught about the 

iſn and Italian ſhores, and lives in ſhallow water. It 
is conſtantly. in the markets of Rome, &c. M illugbiy, Hiſt. 


c. p. 200. | 
GOHDAKADURA, in botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to __ tree which produces the nux vomica. Herm. 
Muf. Zeyl. p. 41. 

GOHKATHU, „ in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the tree which produces the gamboge, or gutta gamba of 
the ſhops. Dale, Pharm. p. 327. 2 0 
GOING, in 12 _—_— called in French alleure, is the pace 

or of a horſe. . 
GOLD (Cycl.)— This metal is found in many places mixed in 
ſmall grains among the ſand of rivers. The way of ſepa- 
rating it is this: They have a long trough made with a 
declivity, and lined at the bottom with flannel ; the ſand is 
received into this, and while it is ſtirred about in the water 
the hand, the ſand is waſhed off, and the ſmall particles 


A gold left in the pores, and among the woolly matter of | 


the flannel, and is afterwards waſhed out from thence. 
This is the method where the ſand is fine, but when it is 
mixed with large gravel, they ſift it through wire ſieves, 
. whoſe meſhes are ng determinate ſize; by which means 
all the gold is ſure to go through with the ſand, and the 
el or larger ſtones are left behind, and thrown away. 
e ſand thus ſeparated is treated as before, and there is no 
danger of any gold being thrown away with the gravel, be- 
cauſe it is extremely rare to meet with any one grain of gold 
in this ſtate ſo large as a barley corn; and therefore as the 
-: meſhes of their ſieves are kept to more than that ſize, there 
is no fear of loſing any of the metal. Shaw's Lectures, 


p. 253. 
Mr, Boyle mentions an artiſt in Holland, who by digeſting 
gold with aqua fortis, had ſeparated the tincture, or yellow 
phur from it, and made it volatile; the remaining body 
| growing white; and that with this golden tincture he had 
turned ſilver into very perfect gold, with conſiderable * 
- Mr. Boyle : ſeems to credit this account; and ſince that Mon- 
ſieur Homberg * declares, he has actually converted filver into 
| Err Works Abr. Vol. x. p. 166. * Mem. de 
Acad. des Sciences 1709-] 
- Monſieur Homberg is of opinion, that there is in ſilver ſome 
parts, which, though not yet gold, eaſily become ſo by means 
- bf firez and he thinks that in gold naturally pale, there is a 
whitiſh matter, which fire brings to the true colour of gold. 
| He obſerves, that this pale gold does not afford ſilver, and 
_ therefore thinks there is a mean metal between gold and ſilver, 
See Mem. de Acad. Loc. cit. a 
Mr. Boyle mentions an anti-elixir he tried, that is, one 
that would debaſe gold, and which changed its malleabili- 
: 2 colour, homogeneity, and ſpecific gravity, ſo that tho 
_ the powder did not weigh the thouſand 
Jet the ſpecific gravity of the metal to which it was debaſed 
was to that of water, but as 155 to 1. inſtead of 19 to 1. 
See his Works Abr. Vol. 1. p. «3 


The ſolution of gol in vegetable acids has not yet ſucceeded 


according to Mr. Marggraf, but he thinks it poflible, as 
- well as that of filver and mercury. See the articles SILVER 
and Merevxy. | 


It is the received opinion, that whatever has been done to 
- this metal, the common way of purifying it by the copel 
reſtores it eaſily to itſelf again; but this is not always ſo 


certain, or ſo eaſy, as is generally imagined. Mr. Homberg 


put into the gopel an ounce of gold, which he had uſed in | 
xpetiments, in order to reſtore it to its |. 


: ſeveral chemical e 
original ſtate; but after four times copelling it, he found, 


that whatever quantity of lead he uſed, ſtill the metal, tho 


2 


of the right and beautiful colour, Was brittle, and not at 
all in the ductile ſtate of pure gold. Finding therefore that 
ad would not anſwer his purpoſe, he incorporated the gold 
with four times its quantity of ſilver, and having performed 
the operation of the depart in the common manner, he fuſed 
it with borax; but after all this the gold was as brittle as 
ſtill. of the ſame beautiful colour. He then 
8 without any addition, but ſtill it remained in 
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mony; but after ſeparating the an- 
then melting the gold ſeveral times with falt 
y times without any mixture, it was. 
ft perfect and beautiful colour imaginable, 
not in the leaſt malleable. Surpriſed to 
methods fail; he melted it again with 
th antimony, 
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lead, and ſet the whole in a 
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the gol lfe in | 
is purpoſe | 


— — 20 8 


2 * 


part of the gold, | 


"1 


moderately 
Art of Alſaying,. p. 271. 
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degree of fire, to cvaporate both the anti- He found. 


GOL 


mony and the lead, But when. the fire was out, he Was 
ſurpriſed to find the gold covered with a browniſh ſubſtance, 


. reſembling a muſhroom; which, fell ta powder on being 


touched by the fingers. The gold itſelf was become of a 


. 181 colour, and was full of wrinkles on the upper ſurface, 


m whence this fungous matter had been thrown out; but 
on the under ſurface, where it ſtuck to the copel, it was ſtill 


of a fine and beautiful god colour. He then melted ſeveral 
. times the gold and the fungous ſubſtance together, and every 


time there appeared the ſame fort of fungous quuſt at the 
top. At laſt he gathered this fungous ſubſtance carefully off 
from the gold, and then melting the metal by itſelf, there 
was no more any fungous matter thrown out upon it, but 
only a thin yer of a powder of the ſame nature and colour 
with the former. Three times it was melted, and at every 
time threw off a quantity of this powder; and after this 
being fuſed with borax, it at length became perfect malleable 


old. | be 6 
He then fuſed the us matter, and all the 
quantities of powder which he had ſaved, there appeared a 
new fungus on the matter, and that for ſeveral times melt- 
ing; but at laſt this diſappeared, and there was found a 
{mall lump of pure gold in the copel. It is not eaſy to gueſs 
at the cauſe of this obſtinate brittleneſs of the gold, becauſe 
it had paſſed ſeveral experiments, and been mixed with ſe- 
veral falts and ſeveral metals, particularly at laſt with iron 
and with em The emery beamed moſt to be ſuſpected 
as the cauſe, but this brittleneſs cannot be given to gold by 
emery alone, and muſt have been owing to the mixed ef- 
fect of ſome of the ſalts and emery together, as by means of 
the ſalts, the particles of emery are thrown farther, and 


more intimately mixed with thoſe of the go/d than they could 


otherwiſe be. We have been told of the degradation of 


geld. This gold would have been declared degraded, and 


robbed of one of its greateſt qualities, its malleability, had 
it fallen into any hands but thoſe of ſo great a chemiſt? and 
it is much to be doubted, whether Mr. Homberg would not 
have been able to reduce the _—_—_ gold of any other 
chemiſt, and reſtore it to its natural ſtate and purity, though 
the common methods of operating on it ſhould all have 
ed, as they did in this caſe. Mem, Acad. Par. 1693. 
The method of rendering gold perfectly pure from . by 
means of aqua regia, is as follows. The mixture of gold and 
ſilver muſt firſt be copelled with lead in the uſual way, 
which ſeparates from it all other metals. Out of the remaining 
regulus: hammer thin plates, and when the metal | grows 
rigid under the hammer, make it red hot in a gentle fire, 
by which means its duQtility will be reſtored. hen the 
are ſufficiently thing make them red hot for the laſt 
time, and then cut them into ſmall pieces with a pair” of 
laſs ſet 


ſheers, Put theſe pieces into a cucurbite of clear 
in a warm place, and pour on them a ſufficient quantity of 
ure and ftrong aqua regia, ſtopping the orifice of the cucur- 
ite with a cornet of paper, to out-duſt, We 
When the diſſolution is finiſhed the filver will, remain at the 
bottom, in form of a white powder. Pour off the clear ſo- 
lution, and put on the remaining calx ſome phlegm of the 
ſpirit of ſalt ; make the whole boil a good while, to incor- 
porate all the remaining ſolution of gold, and pour it off clear 
to the former ſolution : This done; inſpiſſate the whole over 
a very, gentle fire till quite dry; put what remains into a 
crucible, cover it-with powder of borax, melted beforehand 
with a little nitre, cover the crucible cloſe with a tile, and 


when the fuſion is perfect, pour it into an ingot. Cramer's 


Art of Aſſaying, P- 260. rere f 128113 

The purifying of gold by cementation is to be performed in 
this manner. Chuſe ſome. tiles or bricks. not vitrified by an 
exceſſive fire, nor too much tenipered with ſand ; the oldeſt 
alſo are the beſt; clean them well from lime and all other 


in a furnace — | 


A ſolution of A egia aff, 


its concretipns : 
+ of: the .folunjon = 


e . 
| \the'thinneſt in this caſe, the glaſs/is tinged ug bt 
the entrance of the particles of gold into its ſurface, whi 
—＋ y they were | they do eaſily; uſe in thoſe places where the liquor lay 
the application of other ſubſtances, in | thin, they formed themſelves into extremely minute concre. 
upon them. One thing in this is | tions, accordin abc: eee and it is wel} 
formed at di times | known, that red is the colour which gold imparts in the earth 
| with the metal, thoſe which | to cryſtals and other ſtones, and in the experiments of the 
large, and perfectiy clear and] chemiſts, to glaſs of any kind. In ſuch places as the liquor 
| has lain thicker in, and has been conſequent! evaporated in 
res, being ſmaller | larger quantity, and from a larger portion of the gold, the glaſs 
with the metal, as | is not — red, but there is ſeen a remainder of the ſo- 
mes alſo it happens, | lution ſticking to it: This however is not formed into cry | 
with the parti gold oot | ſtals, but is in this caſe pure gold, left from the evaporation 
- firſt, and when the other clear end wikſparent dy s of falt | in its proper metalline form. This however was in ſuch 
form themſelves afterwatds, it not unfrequently happens that | minute concretions, that where they lay ſingle, or ſeparate, 
they about che others, and encloſe them within their | they were not viſible, according to Mr. Lewenhoek 


” ac- 


orm 

own bodies. Thus it is not uncommon to ſee one of theſe _—_ to the naked eye, and he computes that many thou- 

8 large and tranſparent cryſtals with a ſmall gold coloured millions of them were not equal in fire to a fingle grain 
—— — nen of ſand: In moſt places they were not however thus ſepa- 

This is a very el and entertaining ſight by the micro- rate, but were formed into oblong and ſlender concretions, 

ſeope, but it is only to be obſerved in dry ſeaſons, for in} which were ſometimes ſimple, and ſometimes ramoſe, and 


13 moiſt weather the cryſtals either do not form themſelves at } the microſcope ſhews theſe concretions very elegantly, ſome 
: all, or elſe it is done but very confuſedly, and they melt and | in form of ſimple threads, ſome of branches of trees or 
diſſolve away on the acceſs of freſh damp air. | lants, Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 286. p. 1441, ' - + 
If a ſmall piece of copper be put into this ſolution of gold in denſity of gold is no way better ſeen than in this ex- 


ia, che liquor immediately operates upon it, and] periment; for though it may eaſily be conceived; that ſuch 

a wake Adele the copper, but —— the gold it had | particles of theſe as were but of Ciba millionth 
before held in a ſtate of ſolution upon the ſurface of the] or much leſs than that, of the bigneſs of a grain of band, 
"copper, in the place of what copper it had taken away. The muſt needs be of an almoſt inconceivable thinneſs, yet not 
fame thing happens when a piece of copper is put into a ſo- the ſmalleſt of theſe would tranſmit any light * it, 
| | but all were as perfectly opake as a piece of ſheet lead. A 
$0 utiful ; for the filver particles precipitated on the} ſmall drop of a ſolution of gold in aqua regia being laid over 
arrange themſelves in the form of trees and ſhrubs, a ftrong fire, approaching it by degrees, till being expoſed 
like the arbor Dianz; [ſee DrAx Arbor} but in the caſe be- to its utmoſt fury, both the gold, and the glaſs on which it 
fort us, the gold is only precipitated in form of irregular fi-| lies, begin to melt; in this caſe the gold is found concreted 
gran and ſeems rather to imitate that} in like manner into filaments compoſed of globules, or of 

0 — Hungary 


particles nearly round; and if it be taken from the fire juſt 

where the water being highly impreg- | at that time, when the glaſs only begins to run, it affords 

- - nated with a ſolution of blue vitriol, containing a very large] to the microſcope a very diſtinct way of obſerving the ra- 

portion of if a piece of iron be put into it, imme - mifications of the gold and filyer ores in their firſt ſtate, and 

diately it works upon the iron, and diſſolving it, precipitates | ſhews how they are formed. ibid. | | 

"copper in ſmall irregular granuies in its place: So that in| Mr. 2 experiment, that gold properly ma- 
y naged in the 


the opinion of the vulgar, the copper is made of the iron, of the great burning glaſs, after the eva- 
bu inc reality-ths iron 2 diſſolved, and the copper left in] poration of ſome of its conſtituent parts, was vitrifable, like 
other _—_ 4 2 of this metal which flies off in 
experiment, fume, ys, is the mercury which entered its compoſiti- 
ſolved, on, and what then remains, which is an earth penetrated by 
beſote di e eee n 
NN 286 kind muſt with a like fire. As the ſubſtances expoſed to 
If the i 
be made i | 
and the menſtruum ſo ſated about the body in trial, and theſe aſhes often fly over and 
no more, then it readily ſhoots All about it; it had been obj to Mr. Homberg, y ſome 
5 8 drops before the microſcope who ſaw his experiments, that it was theſe aſhes alone which 
- and which it forms ate in vitrified on the gold, and not. any part of the gold itſelf; 
kind, all ated with gold, of a but Mr. l judiciouſly anſwers, that if this were 
their angles very ſharp. | the caſe, theſe would alſo be vitrified upon filver 7 
* — — like ſo many pieces of pure gold, of the like trials and circumſtances, and give an appearance 
a fine and the filver's vitrifying; but often repeated experiments hate 
- this form proved, that filver expoſed to the focus of the burning glaſs, 
_ theſe gala gives not the leaft ſign of vitrification in any cire: Fi 
t e unleſs it has been refined with antimony; chat is to a 
one fide, unleſs there has been given to it by art more fulphors a7 
thin, the « it is na nollelied of; but in that caſe, — 
they will be ſe abundant ſulphurs will always vitrify a part of its 
powerful glaſſes Mem. Acad. Par. 170. 13 7 
their true form, Mimic Gol p. See AUuRUM R 
not in form of a | 1 GoLD, in medicine, is now of little other uſe, own 
"but in a ſhort and thick maſs, reſembling a die, only more] vering for pi Some mechanical phyſicians have * 
-v — Som, mes dy beer ths dg Notwithſtanding that | notion, that if the particles of could be rendered f 
5 eee "por br enough, ſo as to circulate with the blood, that it 
al, and the liquor remaining about them is w and | - e more effectual in the cure of diſcaſes than _— 
'- tranſparent, > of | ulminans has vec 
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„ ber of rings, or concentric circles, extended round each] modern practitione s. nl 
other. "into this ſolution, ſo highly fated | Gol car. The manner of giving this colour to 2 

| with el, is not pred upon faſt as in a weaker ſolution ; | this. Take eryftal fritt two parts, and rochetta fit er | 
. "ſeine few air bubbles; however, ate driven to the ſurface, but both made with tarſo, not ſand ; mix theſe Well, © ell 


i ich every hundred weight of this add of tartar in lumps, bu 
- preys wick violence upon - powdered — mind manganeſe prepared, each ons 


piece of copper put into it. A part of che copper is ſoon diſ- n 
Ived, and the liquor becomes green, and à ſmall portion | when this is done put all into the” furnace, and let —＋ 
zelt, out of the ſolution, in precipitated on the copper, | there four days in à common fire not too violent u- 
in the place of that part of it which was diffolved. In dis caſe | che end of this time work it. It will be thus very 2 
the. gold, in ſome meaſure, emulates the of the | ful, but 


; 141 . - much ſiner 
cryſtal fritt be uſed, it will be yet mu nid 
deeper or paler, by adding Oy — of 
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branches, it forms long and 
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| They then mix with every 
= and incorporating the 
| it on in the manner of other colours. 


have been many methods of imitating the colour and ? 


in the baſer metals, but none of them 
come up to that of Mr. Homberg, which is performed in 
this manner: make an amalgame of one part pure copper and 
three parts quickſilver, boil this in river water for two hours, 
then diſtil off the quickſilver, and cohobate it once; take-out 
the copper, and fuſe it, and it will be found of a beautiful 
Id colour, and more ductile than common copper under 
hammer, and is extremely fitted for watch-work, gild- 
ing, and the finer machines and utenſils. Shaufs Re- 
tures, p. 282. a 


appearance of gold 


Gol p ore. They have one way of working this ore at Chrem- | 


nitz in Hungary, which is very ſingular, as no lead is em- 
ployed in the whole courſe of the work. They waſh'the 
pounded ore. very often, and lay it in powder upon cloths, 
and by the gentle and oblique deſcent of the water over it, 
and their continual ſtirring of it, the earthy, clayiſh, and 
. lighter parts are all clean waſhed away, while the heavier, 
and metalline remain in the cloth. Not much unlike to this 


ten grains. of gold one grain of GOLDEN '(Cycl.)—GorLvzx or; in orhithology, the E 
with gum water; they] liſh name of a ſpecies of ſea duck, called by authors clanpulg. 


8e 


It has its Engliſh name from the beautiful yellow of the iris's 
nt 12 See Tab. of Birds, No. 50. the article CL Ax- 
„ e 1 n 5 4 re al 
GOLDEN ve, is alſo uſed for a ſpecies of fly. See Cur VYS0GYI 
'Goipzn Heece : Suidas imagines that the golden feece- whi 
| 1 the Argonauts carried over the Pontic Sea from 
N s, was only a book written on ſkins, which taught 
the manner of making gold by the chemical art. This, if 
proper vouchers could given for it, would carry back the 
antiquity of chemiſtry far indeed, even thirteen een- 
turies before Chriſt, in which time the ſcience muſt have 
been both known, practiſed, and even written of, ſo as to 
rove the occaſion of this painful and hazardous 2 
ut what diſcredits all theſe accounts, is, that Moſes and 


— 


Homer, Pindar, Heſiod, Heradotus, Thucydides, Hippo- 
crates, Ariſtotie, Theophraſtus, Diofcorides, Galen, and 
Pliny, are all utterly on this head; when the ages 
they lived in, muſt. have given them 'op ities to have 
ſole of it in their works, The malleable glaſs mentioned 


. proceeding is that with ſheeps ſkins and wool, which they 
place either in the water that comes from the works, or in 
_ the ſtreams of rivulets, which have their origin in hills 
where there is much gold; ſo that while the water or fluid 
parts paſs through or over them, the more ſolid, heavy, and 
metalline are inſnared and detained, and by this means the 
ſkin' becomes a golden fleece. The cloths which are by 
the Chremnitz works in this manner impregnated with gold, 
are waſhed in large tubs of water, and after ſettling, the water 
is decanted ſlowly off; the ſediment which is left behind is, 
after this, waſhed in three or four other waters, and to the 
clean remainder they add quickfilver, which they then work 
and- knead into an-amalgam, like dough or . When 
they have worked. this together for an hour or two, they 
throw it into water, and waſh off the quickfilver, which did 
not adhere, and then there remains a pure and perfect maſs 
of the amalgam. 8 as much of the quickfilver 
as they can from this, through coarſe cloths and then 
| through fine ones, they then put the remainder on a perforated 
te, which they place over a deep pan, ſet in the earth, 
the bottom of which there is put quickfilver 3 they 
then cover with a hollow earthen lid, luting it carefully on, 
and when the late is dry they make a charcoal fire over it. 
By this means the quickfilver yet 
che amalgam is driven off, and rum down 


pan, and the 
needs once 


b f, n 


tallow ; grind the clay 
very fine in water, the: 
and tallow, and grind all to a due This 
Fs _— uſe, and is r it is, 
D-/mith, or as ſome chuſe to expreſs it fiver-ſmith, the 
artift, who makes veſſcls, utenſils, and ornaments in geld or 


ſilver. 
mould, or beat out with the hammer, or other 
Works 
wards poli 
are beat out —— —-¼ and othcr 
Veſſels of that kind are formed of plates ſoldered together, 
and their mouldings are beat, not caſt. The buſineſs of the 
goldſmith | It does at 
| from the 
to now in- 
2 flatti N a thi f 
is ie gold/mith is to 
make his own + ought to be a 
m know 0 aflay med 
metals, 1 +. $77 
for the varior _ 
are always 
trade, and 
dne in his 
and 
the 


by Pliny, and Caligula's extracting gold from orpiment, are 


only proofs that they were great maſters in the art of glaſs 
ERIE © po 


and aſſaying. Bo n 
GoLDen head, in zoology, a name by which ſome have 
called the anas artica cluſii, a web footed'fowl, common on 
our ſhores. See Duck. Fe 
Gotpen rod, virga aures. We have ſeveral very beau- 

tiful ſpecies of this plant , cultivated in our gardens, where 

1 great and laſting ornaments, beginning to flower 
in May, and one kind or other of them continuing flowering 
till wire M 3 N | | "Rp? 
are all eality propagat parting. their roots itt 
ſpring, before roms in to ſhoot ; wil grow in an 
ſoil, or ſituation, but they fucceed beſt in a light fr 
earth and an open expoſure, and ſhould be planted in the 
middle of 
ing down to the ground, as ſoon as they have ripened their 
- 3 „ bur riſing again the following ſpring. ' Theſe ſeeds 
ſown will v eely grow, and often produce varieties in 
the flower. Miller's ners Dict. 2 1 eager 
GoLDen Saxifrage, in botany. See CHRYSOSPLENIUM, 
GOLTBERGENSIS terra, in the materia medica, a whitiſh 
earth, uſed in the ſhops of Germany and Italy as an aftrin- 
1 a cordial, and à ſudorific, but little known among the 
Engliſh apothecaries. It is dug in parts of Germany, 
but particularly at this time in the neighbouthood of Hoſſel; 
in the bi e of Liege, in the circle of Weſtphalia,” It 
is taken up there in conſiderable quantities, and is 
ſealed with the impreſſion of an 1275 and with its old 
name yoltdergenſis terra under it. It N imagined to contain 
ſome particles of filyer, and thente to derive ſome of ity virtues. 

It is a denſe compact earth, of à dull grey iſti white, ſoft and 

friable, and adheres * to the tongue, and makes no ef- 

ferveſcence with acids. His Hiſt. af Foffils, p. 4. 
GOMARA, or GomaRrrs, in natural ne N. nam gi- 
ven by ſome of the old authors to galt 3 ſome have alſo ca 
n gamara + this laſt ſeems only a corruption of the word 
--gomaris, and that of comares 'or comaris, a name this ſtone 

was often called by among the Greek writers of the middle 
 - "ups, Some have alſo called the ſelenites by this name 
and it ſeems to have originally belonged to that foſſile ; 
bot both being foltaceous l, „ both were often con- 


more frequently called by * 


— 


GOMPHASIS, « word 
pain in the teeth, 


their ſockets. 


* - 
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T 
ie moumt Vindy tt the Eaſt- Indi 


GOMU 


ſubſtance, and aeration & reſiduum id given in 
caſes of internal ulcers and In gopefTœas. The Indian 
5 4 r cbw'surine.” 
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GONAMBUCH, in 2vology, 


panning Ws 
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the other ſacred writers, as alſo Sanchoniatho, Orpheus, 


flower beds: they are perennial plants, dy- 


ah inal of lh 
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rern generally momma by the 
GONGOL.ARA, in botany, 3 a yg int 
Has called a yery beautiful ſea plant, known among betani- 


4 
* 


Magellanic Goos , anſer magellanicus, in 200log „ the 
Bras though improperly by Cluſius, to a diy —.— 
It is a ſea bird, and is uſually very fat; it is of the ſiꝛ 
ut pl: | mon . and is black on the back | x 
tal writers by the name df fucks Ties fallin, ot erica m- the; belly. The neck is ſhort, and thick, and has 2 
ina, the ſea heath, See Erica, Arina. | or circle of white feathers, round it. Its ſkin is thick an] 
GONGRONA, 4. Word uſed by many authors .to..expreſs a like that of a hog, and it has only two 


* — 


"... Found and hard tubercle in the trunk of a tree; it is alſo, | . or leather-like fans in the place of wings, hanging from it, 
. uſed in medicine to expreſs, any round. and hard tumout of - Ides like two arms, covered with a few feathers which 
.. the nervous parts, but e a bronchocele. are ſhort and partly black, partly white, and by no means 


e. 
GONGRUS, in ichthyo a. name given by Elian, Ap- of any uſe to fly with, but very ſerviceable to the 
Nan, and? Ca dcr Phe Greek, writers to the canger, ture in ſwimming. It lives continually in the water, —— 
WS Ay Fee . its breeding time; the tail is very ſhort, and the beak 23 
GONIOMETRICAL Ines, in geometry, lines uſed. for mea- large as a raven's, but not protuberating on the top, but 
1 or determining the tity of angles. Such are, flatted. Clisſus Exot. & 
1 es, tangents, ſecan V ſines, &c. Aud <> Goos dung, in agriculture and medicine, See the articles 
We have a papet by Jones in the Philoſophieal Tranſ-| Duns and CHENOCOPRUS., 
Aion, containing a commodious diſpoſition of equations Goos wing, at ſea, a certain manner of fitting a ſail ; which 
bor n the telations of gonometrical lines. From 1s thus performed: when a ſhip ſails before a wind, or with 
whence a multitude of curious theorems may be derived. | a quarter wind, and in a freſh gale, the ſeamen ſometime; 
"See Phil. Traaf Ne 483. Sett. 26.. Tu i to make the more haſte, unparal the miſſen-yard, and then 
GONION, in ichthyology, a name given by the French to | they launch out both ſail an 24. over the quarter on the 
the common gudgc on. I lee: ſide, fitting guyes at the further end, to keep the yard 
GONIOSIS, a term uſed by Archigenes, to expteſs a, pecu- ſteddy with a boom, and this booms out the miſlen-ſheet. 
far fort of pulſe, .which ; to firike, not with the whole | This * to give the ſhip the more way, which otherwiſe, 
circle of the artery, but with an angle of it; or when the] with theſe winds, the miſſen-ſail could not do; and this (ail 
* is not felt like the cutve of a circle, but like | ſo fitted, is called a, gooſe wing, and ſometimes a fuddirg 
| vertex of a triangle. e cauſe of this is an,mmbecil- 88 6 i | 5 
lity in the motion of the blood, which renders it incapable OSEBERRY-bu/b, in botany. See GRossuLARIA. 
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. 
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of elevating the whole artery. The gooſeberry-buſh is propagated either by ſuckers or cut- 
| GONYALGH, a med uſe by ſome authors to expreſs a | tings,” but the latter way is preferable, as the roots are leſs 

.... Yiolent pain. the knee... OM, ni ſubject to ſhoot out ſuckers afterwards. 

GOODS, among diſtillers. See SrIx rs. The beſt ſeaſon for planting the cuttings is in February, juſt 


GOOLE, a breach in a ſea bank or wall; or a paſſage worn before the buds begin to open; obſerving always to take the 
| 2 5 IS, hoo, and to pjck mon from  Guch branches as 
The word comes from the French gaulet, the gullet.or neck. produce the greateſt quantity of fruit. cuttings ſhould 
GOOSANDER, an. zoology, the Fogliſk name for. the male about eight inches long, and ſhould be 6 ovary, 4 a bed 
_.. nerganſer; the female of that ſpecies, having been univer- | of light earth expoſed to the morning ſun ; they muſt be 
8 ally eſteemed a different bird, and called the, dundiver, planted about three inches deep, and watered to help their 
* . mergus cirratus longirofter.. $ Ornitholog. p. 253.| taking root. The ſhoots ſhould all be rubbed off from theſe 
f | r plants as they put out, except thoſe at the top, that there 
GOOEE, An/er, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the term] may be a regular ſtem. In the September following, 


uſed to denote. one of the orders of the feathered kingdom; | ſhould be removed to a bed of fine light earth, and planted 
oli general character of which is, that the mouth is den- at two feet diſtance. ' They ſhould remain here two years, 
88 and jagged or ſerrated. The gagſe is à Well] and the croſs branches at times be cut off; as alſo the lower 
Eno bird in the common ſpecies, but of which there are] ones, ſo as to 2 clean ſtem about a foot above the 
beſide that ſeven other kinds. . The anſer ferus,/ or wild | ground. They will be then fit to plant out where they are 

e, of the ſame with the tame Kind, and of the |  'to-ſtand z which ; ſhould: be in a light ſandy loam. 

2 but of a browner and greyer . , The | | ſhould be kept from the ſhade of other trees; and to have 
. Gernacle. See the article BERNICLA.; 3. brent gooſe. | the fruit in its utmoſt perfection ſhould be ſet in an ex 
Zee the article Bu FTA. 4. The anſer 8 or wan] place in rows of eight feet a ſunder, and each of the ſhrubs, 
gooſe, which always moves in 2 ſtately manner, and with ſix feet from the others in the rows. + [The beſt time for 

its head erect like the Wan. Its back is of a browniſh grey, | tranſplanting them is in ( r, after the leaves are fallen. 


its belly white, and its breaſt a little tinged with a D.. | 
k and it has a line of blackiſh brown running firait | GooszBrxRv-galls, in natural hiſtory, the name given by au- 
down the. middle of the neck to the back. 5. The anſer | thors to a ſpecies of protuberances of the gall kind, found 
+ gambenſis, or gambo gooſe, which in figure and fize reſem- very frequently on the oak. They are of a roundiſh 
bie the 1 TD 20s Fay long red legs, and a| figure, and ſometimes adhere to the tree by a ſhort pedicle, 


2. 
* 


| back; is white, its beak red, but more frequently by a part of their ſpheric ſurface. They 
head has a red caruncle, bat its moſt obſervable cha- are uſually 22 e the ka c the 0d. 
. is, that it has a firong ſpur ſtanding out from the] but ſometimes on the young ſhoots, and ſometimes on the 
.. firſt joint of the wings, as ſome of the Braſilian birds deſcrib- | pedicles of the lea ves. Gab 
72 are moſt frequent in ſpring, but they are found at all 
times when the leaves are upon the trees. Theſe galls are 
greeniſh at firſt, and afterwards become yellowiſh, and final- 
* 


red gooſe They are very ſoft to the touch, and when 


found in the form of a white worm, or elſe of a white cu 
alis, or finally of a ſmall ſhort bodied four winged fy, 


to go through any of its changes but paſſes all its ſtates in it 
The gal, in all theſe caſes is found whole and unhurt; but 


N 


\ 


tubercles. Reow- 
iſe GOR, a name given dy, ſome writers to A very 257 5 
which beam a fruit like a cheſnut; it grows principe“ 


che banks of the river Niger, and that noginear the 1» 
far up the country. | hs | 
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Gon-coct, in zoology, the name of a bird of the gallinacious 
kind, called by authors the lagopus altera, and by many 
the moor cock, or red game; it is of the ſhape of the par- 
tridge, but is half as large again. Its beak is black and 
ſhort, and it is very remarkable for the bare ſpace over its 
eyes, which is very broad and of a fine bright red, and in 
the cock is ſurrounded by a prominence of the ſame bright 
colour, bare of feathers, and fimbriated like a cock's comb. 
The male is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the female, by having 
2 black plumage at the baſe of the bill interſperſed with 
| frequent white ſpots, and ſome large white ſpots near the 
origin of the under chap. The male is alſo redder than the 
female in all parts, and on his throat and breaſt is of a fair 
red without the mixture of any other colour, The head, 
neck, back, and wings are all variegated with red and black. 
The breaſt and belly are .of the ſame colours with the 
ack, but on the breaſt there are ſome variegations of white. 
The legs and feet are covered with a very long and thick 

lumage to the very ends of the toes. The wings are 
3 with ſome reddiſh variegations, and the tail is al- 
moſt wholly black. It is ſeldom found but on the tops of 
very high hills, and is very common in Derbyſhire, York- 
ſhire, and Wales. It lays ſeven or eight „which are 
of a mixed red, and black colour, and are all over covered 
with ſmall ſpots, except for one or two ſpaces, which are 
clear near the ſmall end. It feeds on worms and other in- 
ſeas. It is a very well taſted bird. Rays Ornitholog. 


128. a 
The Italians call this as well as the lagopus, by the common 
name of francolino, and there is much reaſon to ſuſpect 
that the lagopus and this, are indeed the ſame ſpecies of 
bird, tho' different in colour. 

GORAIS, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
more common ſpecies of the caraſſius. The third ſpecies, as it 
is called by Geſner, c. Willughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 249. See 
the article CAR Ass Ius. 

GORCE, or Gouxr, denotes a wear. By ſtat. 25. Ed. 3. 
c. 4. it is ordained, that all gorces, mills, wears, c. le- 
vied or ſet up, whereby the king's ſhips ang boats are di- 
ſturbed, and cannot paſs in any river, ſhall be utterly pul- 
led down, without being renewed. Sir Edward Coke * de- 

rives this word from gurges, a deep pit of water, and. calls 

it a gors or gulf; but this ſeems to be a miſtake, for in 

. domeſday it is called gourt and gort, the old French word 

for a wear. [Co. Litt. 5. 

GORGET, in military En, a piece of braſs or ſilver, 

worn by officers upon their breaſts when on duty. The gor- 

get hangs round the neck by a ribband ; they are ſome- 
times gilded, and have commonly ſome device engraved on 
them; as the ſovereign's, or even the colonel's coat of arms, 
creſt or cypher. 

GORGONIAS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
old writers, to coral, on occaſion of its ſuppoſed change 
from a ſoft ſubſtance, to an abſolute ſtone, on being Wan 
out of the water into the air ; but this is known now to be 
a fabulous opinion, coral being as hard while growing to 
the rocks, as when it has been ever ſo long out of the ſea. 

GORGONEI fontes, an affected term uſe by ſome of the 

writers in chemiſtry, to expreſs thoſe ſprings or waters, 

which turn things into ſtone. We have ſeveral ſprings in 

. which cover over things with a ſtony matter, 

without introducing it into their inner ſtructure; but there 

are very few certain inſtances of waters, which at this day 

abſolutely petrify, wood, that is, fill its bores with true 2 

matter. The famous water of Lough Neagh in Ireland, 

is much diſputed 


by ſome as to its 2 this quality, and 
e 


many fruitleſs experiments have been in attempting to 
6 that it has. 


RGONEUM, Togyornicr, in anti ui 5 2 kind of maſque 
uſed on the antient theatre to at ks hideous and frightful 
es, in imitation. of the gorgons. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. 
80 184. See GorGoNs. 
2 NIUM, in botany, a name given by ſome A e 
o the common i or the roots of whi 
n A e 
RGONS, in antiquity. Authors are not agreed in the ac- 
count give of the Gorgons. Diodorus Siculus will 
have the Gorgons and Amazons to have been two warlike na- 
ons of women, who inhabited that part of Libya, which 
lay on the lake Tritonidis. We may well imagine, ſays 
that author, that they had frequent - quarrels together, as 
being women and *. He on to give an ac- 
count of a moſt bloody engagement cen them, _where- 
un the Amazons had the better, three thouſand of the Ger- 
Ka being made priſoners,, and the reſt obliged to take 
mMeiter in a wood, to which the Amazons ſet fire, with an 


: 
- 


retire to- their own territories. Here the Ama- 
intoxicated with their victory, gave themſelves up 


mirth ; and | 
night time, the three thouſand. priſoners Jaid 


—— 


— — 


3 , and ſeizing the ſwords of theſe im- 
malle cred a great many of them, but 


.  Sueer, Vor. I. 


* 


GOSHAWK, in zoology, the Engliſh name for 


- running half lengths, and 


GOVERNOUR (Cycl.)—Governours 


ſo deeply divided into five { 


and containing f 
and very broad at the other, and 
with a 


theſe. 


G O U 


were themſelves at laſt overpowered and cut to piects. 
Myrine the queen of the Amazons, cauſed monuments to 
be erected to her female warriours, who had been flain on 
this occaſion ; which monuments were to be ſeen, ſays our 
author, in his days. The extermination of theſe female na- 
tions was not effected till Hercules undertook and per- 
formed it. 
Pauſanias's account of the Gergons is much to the ſame 
purpoſe. They were, fays he, the daughters of Phorbus, af- 
ter whoſe death, Meduſa his daughter reigned over the peo- 
ple dwelling near the lake 'Tritonidis. "The queen was paſ- 
ſionately fond of hunting and war, ſo that ſhe laid the 
neighbouring countries quite waſte, At laſt Perſeus having 
made war on them, and killed the queen herſelf ; when he 
came to take a view of the field of battle, he found the 
queen's corpſe ſo extremely beautiful, that he ordered her head 
to be cut off, which he carried with him to ſhow his coun- 
trymen, the Greeks, who could not behold it without being 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. 
"Theſe accounts appear ſomewhat credible, but others re- 
preſent them in a very incredible manner, making them to 
be a kind of monſtrous women, all covered over with hair, 
who lived in woods and foreſts. Others again make them 
a kind of animal, reſembling wild ſheep, with ſuch long 
hair on their faces, that it required their utmoſt efforts to 
remove it before they could ſee any thing; but when once 
they had effected this, they killed all that they ſaw, with 
the poiſonous influence of their eyes. For a further ac- 
count of them, ſee Mem, Acad. Inkcripe. Vol. 4. p. 72. ſeq. 
the accipiter 
palumbarius, a very large hawk, which preys on — 620 
geeſe, and hares, and is remarkable for the ſhortneſs of 
its wings. Rays Ornitholog. p. 51. 


GOSSAMPINUS,' a name given by Pliny and the antients 


to a tree growing in the Eaſt Indies, which produced a fort 
of cotton, the threads of which were too ſhort to be ſpun 
or corded; fo that it ſerved only for the ſtuffings of beds 
and the like, for which it was very proper, being very light 
and ſoft. It was in ſome cſtcem in medicine alſo, to recall 
the heat and ſpirits into parts to which it was applied. It 
is called by Piſo arbor lanigera, the wool tree, and had its 
antient name from the words goſſipium cotton, and pinus 
the pine tree, being ſomewhat like the pine in external ap- 
rance, . yet bearing a ſort of cotton. | 
TTORUGINE, in zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh 
common in the Mediterranean, and brought to market at 
Rome, Venice, &c. It has no ſcales, but is ſoft and lubri- 
cous to the touch, large toward the head, and ſmaller to- 
ward the tail, and of a flatted ſha Its colour is motled 
with olive colour and a browniſh red, diſpoſed in lines 
ted by other lines of a pale 

blue. The lower part of the fiſh toward the belly is va- 
riegated with the ſame colours, but they are ſomewhat 
— and fainter. It is uſually of about fix or ſeven inches 
ong ; it has one back fin 184 near the head to 
the tail; the tail is not forked but ſtrait, and of a redder co- 
lour than the reſt of the body. The eyes ſtand very pro- 
minent, and are placed in the ſummit of the head, very near 
one to the other. And near them are two extremely ſmall 
fins, thick at their baſes, and ending very thin. Its mouth 
is of a moderate ſize, and its teeth are like thoſe: of the 
blennus. It has no ſwimming bladder, and the anus is ſitu- 


ated nearer the head than the tail. on 3 Hier 49 
Y the cheſt at Chatham, 
„and relieve the poor 


are officers appointed to take care 
—— belonging to the navy royal. Vid. 22 and 


and maimed 
22 Car. 2. 


GOUMA, in mineralogy, the name given by the natives of 


the iſland of Samos, to the Samian earth, called Terra Sa- 
mia by the old writers. Pocock's Egypt. Vol. 2. P. 2. 


29. n 3 
GOURD, Cucurbita, in botany the name of a.genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of 
one leaf, faſhioned like a bell, very open at the mouth, and 
ents, that it appcars to be a 
five leaved flower. Some of the flowers in this plant are male 
and fteril, others are female, and have an 295 which ri- 
pens into a large fruit, in ſome ſpecies long and flender ; in 
others reſembling a bottle, uſually divided into five cells, 
and oblong ſeeds ; obtuſe at one end, 


ſeemingly ſurrounded 
ring or circle within ve 2. 


the edge. 8 
The ſpecies of gourd; 5 by Mr. Tourneſort are 
1. The long fruited, gourd with ſmooth leaves and 
white flowers. 2. The crooked or falcated gourd . with 
ſmooth leaves and white lowers. 3. The broader gourd with 
ſmooth. leaves and white flowers. 4. The long, gore with 
a white flower and protuberant bay. 5; very long 
cylindric American gourd; this grows to three or four feet 
long. 6. The bottle gourd with ſmooth leaves and white 


_ flowers. 7. The white flowered ſmooth leaycd purd with a 


turbinated fruit. 8. The larger varicgated 
g * * Py 2 i . gourd, 
and 9. the ſmaller variegated, bottle tie gourd. with a. rough 
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The of the ſciatica are a vehement and excruciating pain 
in the hip, which remains a long time, and is felt pri _— 
te tendons, and in the junQures of the bones. CER fo 
© Violently affeQts the muſcles of the whole fide, that the pa- 
dent is conipelled . 23 
* other arthritic « „ as the canis, 

. © deſcribed under their ſeveral heads, and the 
© thod'of cure is the ſame in all of them, and the folle 
bs Ke proper treatment,” rt. mide” 


GOUR 


Internally in intermittifg-fevers, and uſe it 


"GOoOU 


Surg ere efteemed cooling and diuretic, are uſed in emul- 
- fions, and eſteemed 


in fevers,/ and all diforders arifing 
from the acrimony of the blood or humours. Emulſions of 
theſe, and the cold ſeeds, are' anodyne, and are ge- 
88 to take off ſtranguries occaſioned by bliſters. 

Paſhnum, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaſt Indies, to a kind of orpiment of a deep 
yellow colour, veined with red in ſeveral places, and in fome 


wich white. It is found principally at the bottoms of moun- 


tains. They calcine it ſeyeral times, and afterwards give n 


ointments for the itch. 


GOUT (e.) — As this diſeaſe receives different appellations, 
ing to the places it affecta, the following diſtinctions 


according 
will be found nec to prevent confuſion on this head. 
Arthritis is a word very differently underftood by different au- 
thors, ſome by it only what we call the gout, others 
making it the generalname of that and many other diſeaſes of the 
fame nature and origin, anddiſtinguifhing that particular ſpecies 
of it Which we call by the term podagra. Stahl, and from 
him Junker, defirie the arthritis to be a ſpaſtic affection of the 
joints in any of the body, afflicting the patient with a 
violent and laſti in, and never coming to that ſalutary 
end, which nature 8 r motions in it. 
The a in particular is thus defined to be a ſpaſtic and 
pai eftion of the foot, taking its origin from a con- 
ion of blood, which ſhould have been voided by the 
idal veſſels, and which finding no means of eva- 
euation there, becomes very painful in its emotions, and 
growing into a habit afterwards recurs on any light oc- 


© When the arthritis is taken in its general ſenſe, it compre- 
hends ſeveral diſeaſes ſubdiſtingui by their ſeveral ſpeci- 
fic names, as the hemicrania, the ſpurious pleurify, the 
- ſciatica, the chiragra, the gonagra, and finally the poda- 
a $742 or gout in the feet. | | 

Some authors take the word arthritis in a more ſpecific 
ſenſe than this, and yet diſtinguiſh it ſufficiently from the 


I 
- 


* 


a fit of the rheuma- 
other than a i 


8 to that part. 

in the muſcular parts of the body, the arthritis princi- 
affects the joints of the ſeveral limbs. The cheuma- 
tiſm naturally precedes the gout, | 

inte it; eee hae the theunntifin anf abe, 


* 
* 
* 


in un eruption of the blood by ſome 
tit never arrives at that end. | 
"inet wir a very er parity. 

| within a v | od; but 
very — terrible Forma they differ 

the parts they affect. The ſimple congeſtions affect the in- 
- ternal parts and the blood veſſels; but the arthritis affects the 
External, and the muſcular fibres. Finally they differ not 


* 
1 


less in regard to the event, for the ſimple congeſtions bring 


on inflammations and ulcerations, but the 


| arthritis contracti- 
- "ons and extenuations of the limbs. COONS 


\ 


h 


, externally 


lng the 
\ diately to the part. Some greatly 


= 
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applying leeches to the hæmorrhoidal veins to promote a d 
charge that way; and in perſons of a moiſt habit, — 
is very proper. After this, the crudities of the prime vis Ns 
cially ſuch as are of a bilious nature are to be abſterged. =; 
genty carried off as they always are the occaſion of all 

ſic pains, being greatly exaſperated. The digeſtive falt; 
ſuch as tartarum vitriolatum, arcanum duplicatum ang the 
like, are 92 abſtergents; and the proper method of 
evacuatin matter is by gentle laxatives, ſuch az purg- 
ing draughts of ſena and rhubarb, with a little ſoluble -4 
tar. Glauber's ſalt or the common purging ſalt, called Ep. 
ſom ſalt, fucceeds alſo very well; and great ſervice is done A 
the medicated wines, impregnated with the abſtergent diuretic 
and purging ingredients. "The violent emotions of the blood 

and its ſulphureo- ſaline acrid quality are to be attemperated 
and the rigors of the ſolids ſoftened and taken off, This i. 
excellently done by nitrous medicines with ſaline abſor- 
| bents; and in the more robuſt habits, ſometimes the ſtronger 
acids are neceſlary: after this nature is to be aſſiſted in 
making an equal and regular diſtribution of the humors. 
This is to be done in perſons of choleric habits, by means 
of the neutral falts, and the drinking large draughts of 
warm and diſcutient decoctions, ſuch as a tea made of the 
herb veronica, which has of late years been celebrated as 
a medicine able to cure all the diſeaſes of this kind alone, In 
other habits, the temperate alexipharmics are to be added 


on this occaſion, ſuch as decoctions of the woods of ſaſſafras 


and guaiacum, and of china and farſaparilla, and pimper- 
nel — er's Conſp. Med. p. 627 : 222 
Finally, the vehement ſpaſtic and painful ſtate of the parts is 
to be mitigated and taken off. To this purpoſe, ſmall 
doſes of cinnabar, with the powder of earth-worms are to 
be given, and with theſe the gentle diaphoretics; at the ſame 
time that theſe are given internally, there may be applied 
ſpirit of wine with camphor mixed with tincture 
of ſaffron. The acid ſpirit diſtilled from ants, and the 
ſpirit of earth- worms. "TinQure of caſtor may alſo be ap- 
plied in this manner, and in ſome caſes Venice ſoap diſſolved 
in ſpirit of wine or our famous opodeldoe ointment. A 
ba epi b: ev 2X on of galbanum has alfo been known 
to have good „ and fome have applied with ſucceſs 
| * 4 3 prefer bags 5 
vegetab as eaves germander, gr pine, 
origanum, and ſerpyllum, with the roots of pimpernel, an- 
gelica, and ſolomon's ſeal, and the feeds of aniſe and dau- 


0 eſtris; others make theſe. in ia ſhorter 
cus fylv ; bags ben. 


dat-meal, elder flowers, and ſaffron, and 

8 8 "re of wine, or elſe 
dipping it all over ot wine, an ing it -imme- 
Ry 44 the ap- 

lying cheeſe beaten to a ſort of paſte to the part, covering 
fr with 2 piece of a hare-ſkin ; and many ſpeak largely of 
the effects of fuffumigations made by being under the 
part the flowers of or of maſtic olibanum, 
with the woods of faſfafras and guaiacum, with rhodium and 
yellow ſaunders. The vapour of the decoctions of warm 
and aromatic herbs is alſo greatly recommended, and ſome 
preſcribe gentle rubbing on the parts with a fleſh bruſh, or 

ith flannels which have before been thoroughly impregnated 
with the fumes of the before mentioned dry fumigations. 
Theſe are the principal means of a cure; but there Is not 
leſs e t required in the time and manner of giv- 
ing and applying them, than in the feleting them. In 
the time of the fits, it will be proper for the patient 
to take three or four times à day, d prepared of 
nitre and tartar vitriolated, each balt an ounce, 
eyes ſaturated with lemon juice three drams, cinnz- 


uſing on 


bar four ſcruples ; theſe are to be all per; mes Uo 
gether, and a ſcruple weighed out for every doſe, and at- 
ter theſe it will be p to take ſome tly diaphoretic 


ternal uſe of thete, rags dipped in 
camphorated ſpirit of wine, impregnated with faffron, = 
to be applied to the parts: and to keep the bowels Jax the 
ſoluble, a glyſter of the common emollient kind is to 7 
given as. occaſion ſhall require, with à fmall 1 J Fo 
' nitre diſſolved in the decoCtion ; and afterwards ſmall - 
of the common Epſom falt will be very proper 9K 
' keeping them in à due lax ſtate. After a fortnight's co” 
nuance in the uſe of the nitfous powders, it will de prop” 
take every day two or three doſes of a mixture of deny 
of falt of tartar, and ſpirit of ſal armoniac, of which : 
five'drops are a doſe, and every 2 a ſmall __ | 
ſtorax pill be taken when the violence a. 2 
ie abated. The gentle alexipharmics are to of ub 
without keeping up a hot regimen, and the frequent "ealine 
the feet in warm water, impregnated with ves of tÞ* 
from the aſhes of . ee or ney 1 uud reftore 


draught; during che 


greateſt ſervice to compleat the carrying it oft, aud 623. 
be parts ro thele daun nes, Jud : Conkp. Med-p. 97 
When the fits are thoroughly off, bleeding © -culent ha- 
omitted ſpring and autumn, and in people of fu uch vo- 
bits, cupping upon the parts is often v D 
meh 5 menſts are to be co before 177 
din brougtt td Ur regular periods before any ape cut 


eee nr 


cure can be had. In men, the application of leeches to che 
hamorrhoidal veins is of ſervice, and four times, at leaſt, in 
the year purging medicines, ſuch as rhubarb, ſena, and the 
| like, are to be taken in decoctions, or infuſions, mixing 
with them ſuch things as are known to ſweeten the blood. 
And in the general regimen, a ſufficient quantity of weak li- 
quors is to be always drank, and a moderate exerciſe of the 
body is to be kept up. And finally, as the ſpring and autumn 
are the times at which the fits of all arthritic diſeaſes uſually 
return, it will be proper, by way of prevention, to take at 
ſuch times decoctions or infuſions of ſaffafras, or the other 
woods, in the manner of tea, and with them a few mode- 
rate doſes of ſome of the nitrous medicines. 

It is a general obſervation in all arthritic caſes, that all kinds 
of excretion, moderately promoted, leffen the pains, and, on 
the contrary, that the ſuppreſſion of any of them render them 
much more violent and intenſe. Hence opiates are to be 


as much as poſſible avoided in the height of the fits, for tho? | 


they give ſome eaſe for the preſent, they always encreaſe the 
in afterwards. The aſtringent ſteel preparations, with the 
les and other medicines of this claſs, ſuppreſs the excre- 
tions, conſtringe the viſcera, and ſometimes bring on drop- 
fies. Volatile falts given 1 and in too large doſes, 
conſtringe the viſcera, and at the fame time excite a violent 
emotion in the humours : hence they are often the occaſion 
of great miſchiefs, and it is very unhappy that the preſent 
1 is ſo free in the uſe of them in theſe caſes. 
Among the external applications, thoſe which are e x 
cooling, ſaturnine, and the like, all give a temporary relief ; 
but they are of very dangerous, and often of fatal conſe- 
ences, as they bring on nodes, tophs, and contractions of 
che parts in ſome caſes, and in others forcibly repel the matter 
to the internal parts, and bring on fatal ſymptoms, which 
no other medicines can relieve. 
The acrid, hot, and nervine medicines uſed externally, ſuch 
as the chemical oils, and the natural balſams, all exaſperate 
the ſymptoms, and bring on intolerable pains and inflam- 
mations; for there is in theſe caſes no 4 of the parts 
to be ſtrengthened by ſuch medicines, but a too great ſtric- 
ture and tenſion of he, which all medicines of this kind, 
by their acrid qualities, muſt neceſſarily add to. | 
Strong purges given in the time of the fit have often proved 
fatal, by drawing in the morbid matter to the internal parts ; 
and bleedings in the time of the fits always make them more 
violent, ſubje& the patient to more frequent returns, and 
bring on a neceſſity of repeating the bleedings every time, 
before any medicines can take effect. But bleeding in the 
very beginning, or at the coming on of the fit, as alſo at 
its decline, have their real uſe; eſpecially the applying four 
or five leeches to the hæmorrhoidal veins, or in the ſciatica 
the cupping with deep ſcarification on the part: by this 


means alone this diſeaſe has ſometimes been abſolutely cured, | 


ſo as never to return again. Camphorated ſpirit of wine, 
and the + of dry ingredients ſprinkled with it, are pro- 
per in all ſtages of the diſeaſe, and in all conftitutions. 

A cerate of galbanum and camphor often gives immediate 
relief. This ſhould be applied after bleeding in the acceſs 
of the fit, and if it does not take effect in three hours time, 
it ſhould be taken off again. The ſoap plaiſter, with a 
large portion of camphor, is often alſo found of great ſervice 
in the beginnings of theſe caſes. The waſhing the feet in 
warm water, if uſed juft before the coming on of a fit of the 
gout, always makes it much more ſevere, but if uſed after- 
wards, it often proves of fervice. The proper time for it is 
in the decline of the fits. an 

Above all things, when a fit is gone off, the occaſional cauſes 
of its returning are to. be ayoided; theſe are, a too rich 
diet, the drinking too much wine, an immoderate uſe of 


a ſhort time wearin ty 
A total milk and feed Get will, ie is ld, cure the gout. 


See Cheyne's Nat. Meth. of Curing, p. 266. 
Dr. Dover fays, a gouty gie Wl 
hours at after taking a doſe, from f 
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1 — ny deftroys the gouty matter in the end. Med. 
Eff. Edinb. 
Dr. Stevens endeavours to prove the gouty humours to be 
rather of an alkaline than acid nature. 
Dr. Cajetanus Tacconus tried many experiments with the 
mucilage of the joints of brutes, "ay of men, both ſound and 
gouty, in order to diſcover whether the gouty matter is acid 
or alkaline, and concludes, that its matter is ſometimes of 
the one, and ſometimes of the other nature. If the gout 
produces no Zophi, or knots, or does it very ſlowly, and 
eſpecially if it is attended with œdematous ſwellings, he pro- 
nounces it to depend on an alkaline humour; but if the 
knots are large, and quickly formed, it is owing to an 
acid. 
Monſieur de Sault being of opinion that the gout depends on 
the want of perſpiration, 2 warm baths, exerciſe, 
keeping always warm, and defending from cold; clean 
clothes, moderate cating, abſtaining from ſupper, tranquillity 
of mind, friftion, and milk diet, as preſervatives from it. 
Garlic being obſerved by Sanctorius to increaſe 11 
on, is recommended; as are cortex Peruvianus and ſteel in 
winter. When the ſtomach is attacked he lets blood at the 
ankles, and applies epiſpaſtics of different kinds to the feet, 
and then endeavours to procure a general ſweat. When the 
pain is very violent he blunts it, by applying a cloth dip- 
ped in liquid laudanum to the pained part, and exhorts the 
atient to uſe exerciſe after this. Medic. Ef, Edinb. 


denote a hollow fuzzey black earth with little ſprings, that 

have no free outlet, and therefore ſwell and elevate the ſur- 

face in many places, Moreton's North. p. 39. 

GRACILIS (Gel.) --GRACILIS rectus, in anatomy, a name given 
by Riolan to one of the muſcles of the leg called by Winflow 

the rectus cruris anterior, and by Cowper the rectus femoris, 
Albinus calls it the rectus cruris. | 

GRACULUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, a diſtin 
genus of birds, of the order of the anſeres. The diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of which is, that the beak is of a conic figure, 
and has a crooked point. Linnæi Syſt. Nat. p. 46. , 

GracuLvus palmipes, in zoology, a name given by ſome to 
a bird called in England . and by Mr. Ray the 
cor vus auaticut minor, or leſſer cormorant, being regularly a 
ſpecies of that bird. Rays Ornith. p. 249. See the article 

ORVUS aguaticus minor. | | | 

GRADATION, Gradatio in rhetoric. See CLI¹MAx, el. 

GRAD O, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies degree ; thus di grado 
is uſed to denote conjoint degrees, which is when the notes 
Tiſe or fall from ſpace to line, or from line to ſpace, with- 
2 aking any leap of a third, fourth, or other interval; 

ALTO. 
Di grads afcendente intimates, that all the notes riſe by con- 
joint degrees, as ut, re, mi, fa, Kc. 
Di grado deſeendente, is when all the notes deſcend or fall by 
conjoint degrees, as fol, fa, mi, re, ut. Brefſ. Muſ. Dict. in 
voc. See DEGREE and ConjoinT. 

GRAA, a name uſed by the old Greek writers for the wrink- 
led pellicle which ariſes upon milk in the e, | 
It was alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe for the wrinkles in the 
ſkin of old people. 3 

GRAF FER, from the French greſſier, i. e. ſcriba, a notary, 
or ſcrivener; it is uſed in the Stat. 5 Hen. » Co: Io 

GRAFFIO, or Gr av1o, in our old writers, denotes a land- 

grave, or earl. Ner princes nec grafſio, banc lenitatem mu- 


tare 70 t. Blount, © he | 

GRAFFIUM, in old writers, is uſed for a writing bock, re- 
iſter, or cartulary of deeds and evidences. X 

GRAFTING (G.) Many have talked of changing of ſpecies, 
or producing mixed fruits by engraſting one tree on another 
of che ſame claſs ; but as the graſt carries the juices from the 
ſtock to the pulp of the fruit, there is little hope of ſucceed- 
ing in ſuch an expectation by evet ſo many repeated grafts 
but if after changing the S and ſtock ſeyeral ſucceſſive 
times, you ſet the ſeed of the fruit produced on the graft 
in a good mould, it is poſſible that a chan Ly, happen, 
and a new mixed * may be produced. I hus the almond 
and peach may, by many changes in the graftings, and 

interrations of the ſtones of the peaches, and of the i 

of the almonds, and by terebrations of the ſtem of the root 
here and there, alter their nature ſo much, that the coat or 
pulp of the almond may approach to the nature of the peach; 


. almond; and on the N the curious gardiner 
7 5 Dy things of ſuch mixed kinds. Philoſ. 
ra a „ e 
wi Du Hamel of the Academy of Sciences of Paris has ob- 
ſerved, that in grafting of trees there always is found at the 
. inſertion of the groft a change in the direGions of the fibres, 
and a ſort of twiſting or turning about of the veſſels, which 


mn animal bodies; and he N infers from thence, 


| fruit may very naturally be fo 


that a fort of new viſcus 4 by this means, the 
t influeticed by it, as to be 
on the new branch ; but that no ſuch ſudden and 


j ellential changes can be effeRted by this means, 2 


34 
d * 


GOUTY land, in agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers to 


greatly imitates that In the formation of certain of the glands 


"7 
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ef the writers in agriculture. 
however, that this anatomical obſervation alone would not 
bave convinced him of the falſity of too many of theſe re- 
© lations, had not experiment joined to confirm it; he tried 
many grafts on different trees, and, for fear of error, re- 
| every experiment of conſequence ſeveral times, but 
all ſerved only to convince him of the truth of what he at 
firſt ſuſpected. He graſted in the common way the peach 
upon the almond, the plum upon the apricot, the pear upon 
the apple, the quince, and the white thorn, one ſpecies of 


plum on other very different ſpecies, and upon the peach | 


the apricot and the -atthgrid.; all theſe ſucceeded Alike, the 
... ſpecies of the fruit was never altered, and in thoſe which 
would not come to fruit, the leaves, the wood, and the 


. flowers, all wee the ſame with thoſe of the tree from which 


the graft was taken. 


Authors in agriculture have mentioned alſo a very different 
fort of grafting, 


: that is the ſetting graft of one tree on 
ſtocks of a different genus of trees; ſuch as the grafting the 
pear upon the oak, the elm, the maple, or the plum; the 
mulberry upon the elm, the quince, and the fig; the cherry 
upon the laurel; the peach upon the hazel; the vine up- 
on the cherry tree, and upon the hazel ; and the like un- 
natural conjunctions. Mr. Du Hamel tried all theſe ſeparate- 
ly, and carefully, and the event proved very plainly, that 
thoſe who: had mentioned them had never tried them; and a 


natural concluſion from this was, that there muſt be a natu-| 


ral alliance between the graft and the ſtock which receives 
it, otherwiſe it will either never.grow at all, or elſe very ſoon 
periſh. Memoirs Acad, Par. 1127. | 8 
e facility with which grafts place, | 
per ſubjects, is well known; there are, however, many acci- 
_ dents and uncertainties attending them in their different pe- 
riods. Some periſh immediately, ſome after appearing N 
for many months, ſome even after youu of health. Of theſe 
. laſt ſome die without the ſtocks ſuffering any thing; others 
periſh together with it. It is very certain, that the greater 
of grafted trees do not live fo long as they would have 
2 in their natural ſtate, yet this is no unexceptionable 
rule, for there are ſome which evidently live the longer for 
tis practice; nay there are inſtances of grafts, which being 
placed on ſtocks naturally of ſhort duration, live longer than 
when placed on thoſe which are more robuſt and laſting. 
Theſe are i arities which have 'been little conſidered 
| hitherto, though they happen in a practice, the advantages 


* - 


of which are very great. One great requiſite for the ſuc- 
__ "ceeding of any proft is, that it be in its on nature capable 


of fo Joke and intimate an union with the ſubſtance of the 
ſtock, that it becomes as it were a natural branch of it. If 
all trees reſembled one another in their ſtructure and juices, 
j their ſolid parts were all of the ſame figure, and their ſap 
all of the fame nature and conſiſtence, their veſſels all of the 
_ . fame diameters, and their elaſticity, and the number of the 
tracheæ equal in all, and in all filled with the ſame quanti- 
ties of air; if trees were alike in theſe particulars, probab] 
grafts of all trees would ſucceed upon one another, but this 
is by no means the caſe. - ' 


Trees are well known to be compoſed of numerous ar- 


rangements of hollow fibres, and theſe are different and un- 
__<qual in every ſpecies of tree. In order to the ſucceeding of 
© a graft, it is evident that there muſt be a mutual confor- 


mity in its veſlels and juices with thoſe of the ſtock, and | 


the more nearly they agree in this, probably the better 
Tucceed ; and the Ether they differ, the worſe. | 5 
If chere be, however, ſome difference in the ſolid parts of 

trees, there are evidently many more in their juices. The 


and in others clear and limpid as water; in ſome it is thin 
and very fluid, in others thick and viſcous. In the taſte and 
ſmell of theſe juices there are alſo not leſs differences; ſome 
te ſweet, ſome bitter, ſome inſipid, ſome acrid, and ſome 


_ Feetid; the differences in one or other claſs are varied al- 


moſt to infinity, and the ſucceſs of grafts may very ratio- 

* nally be ſuppoſed owing to the agreement between the juices 
_ __as well as ſtructure of the graft? and of the ſtock. The 
_ , quality of the ſap thus makes a very great difference in the 
_ . nature of trees, but its quantity, and readineſs of derivation 
© "to the parts, is ſcarce leis obſervable, In this we have fa- 
millar inſtances in the willow and the box, one of which 
weill puſh out longer ſhoots in a year than the other in 


This author obſeryes, | 


and grow on pro- 


Another difference yet more ſtriking, and indeed more eſ- 
to the growth of grafts than all theſe, is the 


ſential in 


_ - different aſon of the year at which different trees ſhoot out 


their leaves, or ripen their flowers. 


2 


_ | | s. Tbe almond tree is in 
flower before other trees in general have opened their ear-| 
©  lieft buds, and when other trees are in flower, this is full off 
* | | ry begins to 
5 Ne buttons. When we conſider all theſe differences in | 
Oo - we cannot but. wonder how) it is poſfible for a branch | 


' leaves; and has its fruit'fet before the mulberi 


: of ne to live upon another; and it becomes a much more 


= pe Liang 1 raft of ane 
{thi AREA another of, 4. dl cer bi ind, wal be 


., grow immediately, as if upon its own wee, and in a fort- 


'F 


can ſucceed, than how | 
pear pon 


night to 


without puſhing, and thoſe which are grafted in 


| 


almond are, from the ſame cauſe, 


laſting. Ibid. P 
_ .fap.in ſome trees is white as milk, in others it is reddiſh, Tools neceſſary for GRAFTING. In order to grafting, à 


'G R A 


ſix inches in len 
This muſt be owing to the great ſimilarity between the ſtock 


gain . and ſo of ſome 
and the graft in all reſpects; and a great contrari 
ference 1 4. ſtructure of parts, ol — as Ae 
want of joining on the other hand. An · inſtance of this * 
be had in the plum and the elm, which no art — 
make to ſucceed. with one another, whether the plum be 
grafted on the elm, or the elm on the plum ſtock, Theſe 
are examples of the extremes of eaſy growth, and of abſo- 
lute decay; but there are many — — — of trees which 
ſeem of a middle nature between the two, and neither im- 
mediately periſh, nor totally ſucceed. Of theſe, ſuch as were 
grafted in autumn uſually remain green the whole winter 
gr ſpring re- 
main green a month, or longer, but ſtill without ſhock 
Some particular ones have been alſo known to make — 
ſhoots the firſt, or even the ſecond ſap ſeaſon after the ope- 
ration, but all periſh at the end of theſe times. Of this kind 
are the grafts of the pear tree upon the elm, the maple and 
the hornbeam, and the mulberry upon the elm, and upon the 
„e many others. 
en we come to enquire into the cauſe of this, we 
that theſe grafts, though unnatural, have yet had — . 
nication with the ſtock by means of a few ſmall veſſelz 
which has been ſufficient to keep them green, or even to 
make them ſhoot a little during the great aſcent of the ſap: 
But the far greater number of the fibres have had all the 
while no communication, and are found putrified, dried up, 
or covered with a 12 juice. This has evidently happened, 
by means of the diſproportion in ſize between the veſſels of 
the ſtock and of the graft, and the great difference between 
their natural juices, which are obſtacles abundantly ſuffici- 
ent to prevent either an union of the fibres, or the intro- 
duction of new ſap. : : 
The grafts of the almond on the plum, and of the plum on the 
almond, always grow very vigorouſly for the firſt year, 
and give all the appearance imaginable of ſucceeding en- 
tirely, yet ey always periſh in the ſecond, or elſe in the 
third year. The almond graft upon the plum ſtock, always 
puſhes out very vigorouſly at firſt, but the part of the ſtock 
—— under the graft pow ſmaller, and periſhes; the 
graft abſorbing too much of its juices, and the graft ne- 
cellarily periſhes with it. The decay of the whole generally 
happens early in the ſpring, and that plainly from the diffe- 
rent rapes? ? of the natural booting of the two trees, the al- 
mond puſhing very vigorouſly, and conſequently draining 
the ſtock of fs Juices, Gt a — when, 3 to its na- 
ture, the juices are but in ſmall quantity in it, and the ſap 
does not begin to aſcend. The grafts of the plum on the 
7 | urniſhed with an abun- 
dance of ſap, which they have at that time no occaſion for, 
and conſequently they as certainly periſh of repletion, as the 
other of inanition. Mem. Acad. 


ar. 1730. 
| The peach grafted on the plum ſucceeds excellently, and 
lives longer than it would we done in its natural 


The reaſon of which is this: the peach is a tender tree, 
it ſhoots with great vivacity, and produces more branches 


than the root is able to maintain, which is the reaſon why 


ch trees are uſually full of dead wood, and often their 
E branches periſh, and ſometimes their whole trunk; on 
this occaſion, the plum being a low ſhooting tree, commu- 
nicates its virtue to the .f and the peach conſequentij 
ſends out ſhoots, which are more robuſt, and ſtrong, and 
are no more in number than the root is able to ſupply with 
nouriſhment ; and conſequently the tree is more 


perſon 


muſt be provided with the following tools. 1. A neat * 
ſmall hand- ſaw to cut off the heads of large ſtocks. 2. 
ſtrong knife with a thick back, to make delt in the ſtocks. 
A ſharp penknife to cut the grafts. 

and a ſmall mallet. 5. Braſs ſtri 255 or ag 
yarn to faſten on the'grafts with, and finally, a quantit) 
clay, which ſhould be prepared a month before it is ue“ 
and kept turned and worked about. every day like mer 
The beſt mixture for this matter is: a 3 of ſtrong» 
fat and viſcous loam muſt be got, and into this m 
well beat and mixed ſome ſtone-horſe dung, and wa 
chopp'd ſtraw cut very ſhort and ſmall; finally, a quan, 


common {alt muſt be thrown in, this muſt be mixed 12 * 


ed for 
ict. 


beat together into a paſte with water, but it muſt not 
poſed to the froſts. This is equally. proper to be em 
all the different ſorts of grafting. Miller's Gardners * 


I 2 : FPS | IN in the 100) 
Principal kinds of - GRAFTING, are, 1. Graf 2 24. ofting 3 


. 


* 


„ Nie, which is alſo called tongue - graſting; 
| 35 is = for ſmall ftocks of an inch, or an — 
half diameter, and from this down to the ſmalleſt ſiae; this 
is found the moſt effectual way of any, and is what is now 
_ almoſt univerſally practiſed. ; 

4 5 by approach or ablactation. This is 
when ES ES ted on, and the tree from which 
the bud is taken, are ſo near together that they may be 
joined. This is beſt performed in the month of April, 
and is called by ſome inarching; and is chiefly uſed for 
jaſmines, and the tenderer exotic trees. | 
All thoſe trees which are of the ſame. tribe, that is, which 
| in their flower and fruit, will take upon one another ; 

all the nuts may be engrafted on one another ; as may 

alſo all the plums, and all that are allied to them; as the 
almond, peach, nectarine, and the like: but as theſe ge- 
nerally Joſe a great deal of gum in the grafting, the opera- 
tion of inoculation is greatly more proper for them. 
All the trees which bear cones will ſucceed very, well on 
one another, . even though ſome ſhed their leaves in winter, 
and others do not. Thus the cedar of Lebanon and the larch 
tree do very well on one another ; but theſe, becauſe they 

abound ſo greatly in reſin, muſt be 1 2 by approach, be- 
cauſe the reſin of the graft being loſt from it before it is ſet 
into the ſtock, makes it otherwiſe often miſcarry. 
Bad weather will often deſtroy the hopes of the beſt operator; 
© otherwiſe with theſe regulations the whole generally ſucceeds 
very well; and is not only of uſe for the pro 
many exotic plants, but even will make very 


performed 


tender ones 


bear our climate, by placing them on the hardier ſtocks of 


the ſame kind. Miller's Gardners Dict. 


1 that . an art greatly ſu 
d make 


ſucceed upon another, unleſs they have both the ſame fruc- 
aduale, a gradual, or book 28 
a ęgradalibus in tali libre cantentis. Lyndewod. 
Provincial, L 3- * x 
It is ſometimes taken for a maſs-book, E of it, inſti- 
8 Celeſtine, anne 430. See Stat. 37 Hen. 6. 
GRAIN (Oel. — Structure of GRAIN, There are three parti- 


culars obſervable in every whether it be wheat 
barley, oat, . or . — Ke of that kind. Theſe are, 


7 
L. The outer coat or pellicle which contains all the reſt. 
This in the fame ſpecies of grain is found to be very dif- 
ferent in thickneſs in different years, and as it has grown | 
in different foils. 2. The germ or bud, This is always. hid | 
within the ſeed or grain, and is the plant in miniature that | 
bs to ariſe from it; and 3. The meal, or that farinaceous | 
matter which is incloſed in the ſkin, and which ſurrounds 


the germ, and ſerves to give it nouriſhment when firſt put 
— Oo before it is capable of drawing it from the 
Itlelt. 


* of this at large. See VEGETATION, &c. 


e whole ſtructure of the plant which produces theſe 
is A admirable. e chaffy huſk is admirabl 
adapted to ſhield and defend the ſeed as long as that is neceſ- 


round ĩs neceſſarily at once light and ſtrong, capable of ſuſ- 
taining the ear, without abſorbing too much of the juices 
deſtined to its nouriſhment; and the beards of many Lids 


2 a defence againſt the birds, that would otherwiſe. de- 
hy. the ſeed before its ripening, _ The covering of the | 
is 


formed of two membranes, which meeting in a line 


on o 
wha R r that furrow we fee 


germ's coming out, the toughneſs nece 
of the ſeed, as a 6 » 
the farinaceous matter and the germ to rot together, within 


it, before it would haye given them way to come out, and | 


ing | 


GRAIN of iron. 


a granulated one, and thirdly a fibroſe or ſtrin 


Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, has | 


E OLIA 


'  chellia. Di 
: ; GRA 

is the place at which the ſeed is to burſt open 
on being moiſtened. Had not nature provided this means of q 
to the coat | 
ence from injuries, would have ſuffered | 


jor the to. ail 

od. opening. The great 
A ſuppl f 

| that of birds Se, | mon to qontk wiachines 
ge the. reducing the farina to powder, and the freeing it 
from its coverin membrane, but the birds eat it as it la, 
3 ugh them whole, and. without doi 


were it not that the juices of the t 


Telling it up, it burſts open at this furrow, and all the nu- |” © 


p. a6. out. Des Landes Trait. Fhyt 
* 1 | | 
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This farinaceous matter is compoſed of an infinite number 
of white and tranſparent bodies, of a globular figure : theſe 
every way ſurround and incloſe the young plant, and by 
their figure being eaſily put in motion, as ſoon as the heat 
and humidity of the act upon them, they, by degrees, 
force themſelves into the veſſels of the plant, and give it in- 
creaſe from time to time till they are received into it; and th 
then have ſo far given it ſtrength, that it is in a condition to 
feed on the juices in the earth. The ſame proceſs of nature 
is obſervable in the caſe when grains of corn growjout of time, 
on being thrown too careleſsly together in a moiſt place. 
When the corn is ground into powder, it is theſe farinaceous 
globules, that make what we call the lower. The 
are always lefs white, and leſs tranſparent than they, but 
they are of great uſe : ſince it is principally to them, that 
we owe the ble flavour of bread, and almoſt wholly 
to them, that the fermentation of dough is owing. Their 
little parts being, of all others, of the grain the moſt 
eaſily put in motion. And it is alſo to theſe, that the rottin 
of wheat, preſerved in damp granaries, is to be attributed, 
their natural tendency being to motion and to corruption, if 
that motion be given without. the neceſſary accidents. 
That the obſervation of the fermentation of dough, and the 
lightneſs of bread, being owing to theſe germs, may not 
ſeem advanced at random; it may be proper to confirm it, 
by the obſervations of the people employed in the making 
bread for the army. Theſe people always find, that fine 
flour, if well dried, and put up in dry barrels, will keep 
good a long time; but that after it has been thus kept long, 
though it will make biſcuit, and ſerve for many other neceſ- 
ſary uſes, it will never make the fine light bread eaten at table; 
and this they attribute to the life of the flower being ſpent ; 
that is, to theſe germs being deſtroyed, as to their vege- 
tative power, by having been a long time broken to pieces. 
Even iron has its grain as well as wood, 
and that not the ſame in all iron, though all iron is very evi- 
dently the ſame ſpecies of body. e common iron 
has a grain wm ifterent from that which has been hammered; 
or wrought, the granules which compoſe the maſs, being in 
this laſt ſtate forced as it were into combinations with one 
another, by the N blows of the hammer: the tem- 
ing of iron into ſteel alſo alters its grain, partly by means of 
the ſalts and ſulphurs, which are by that ation intro- 
duced into it, and partly by the ſtopping the effect of the 
fiery particles received into it at a certain time, 
But beſide theſe differences, the common wrought iron has 


in its ſeveral pieces, or ſometimes in the ſeveral parts of the 


ſame piece, different grains, Firſt a laminated one, ſecondly 
one, Theſe, 
however, are not fo different, in reality, as they appear to 
be ; for the laminæ, as they become ſmaller, become granules ; 
and ents of theſe granules, in long lines, make the 
fibres of thready kind, The artificers, however, know 
by theſe marks of the grain, what iron is fitteſt for temper- 
ing into ſteel ; and they find the Nen to be the 
warſt of all, and the granulated ones the beſt. Mem, Acad. 
Scien. Par. 1722. f 458 
The world has talked much about the different grains of 
lead ores, but theſe are three, juſt as in iron, and are ow- 


ing only to the ſize and arrangement of the fame tha 
— 4 12 ined lead ore being 


particles as in the iron. The broad 
analogous to the laminated kind of iron, the ſteel grain 
being equally analogous to the granulated iron; and what is 
called the antimoniated lead ore, being in. the ſame manner 
analogous to the fibrous grained _ifop, and all in the ſame 
manner ariſing out of one another. 


Grain weight. The grain weight in uſe among jewellers is 
„and then to let it fall; and the ſtalk formed hollow and | 


one fourth of a carrat ; and the carrat is about the one 
hundred and fiftieth part of an ounce troy z according to 
Mr. Jeffreys, in his treatiſe on diamonds and pearls. . _ 


Hence, the jewellers grain is to the troy grain, inverſely, 25 


600 is to 480, chat is directly as 4 to 5. | * 
+ in_ botany, a name given by Dillenius to 
a genus of plants, called by Micheli and Linnæus zanni- 
Sen. 159. See ZANNICHELLIA. | 
UC, in natural hiſtory, the name of an Eaft- 
Indian ſhrub, very common in the woods and foreſts. I 
grows to five or bx feet high. Its leaves are very long 
narrow, and terminate in a point; they are of a lively green. 


The fruit is carried in a bag of a triangular ſhape,” of the Hias 


pf a hazel-nut, but ſomething longer: on opening this there 
appear three 8 esch which is ea 


of the palm ww bt covered, with a- 


and 
rating both 


— 
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Yerrated teeth. This is the orca of almoſt all the antient as 
well as modern writers, and is called the loper and north 
people of Scotland. Sibbald gives it the name of 
but he diſtinguiſhes it 
its Tmaller ſize, and having teeth in both the 
ulus Jovius calls it alſo capidolius. Theſe are 


- 


whale 


jaws. 


all the names it is known by; and that of porpeſſe is ſome- 
times ignorantly given to it, but Joey ongs to ano- 
ther ſpecies of the ſame genus, the phocena. Pro- 


CANA. 
GRANA regia, in the materia medica, the ſeeds of the com- 
mon ricinus, called by fore palma chriſti. See Ricinus. 
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GRANADILLA, paſſion (Job in botany, the name of a 


* 
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„ 


ber of ſtamina underneath. 


leaves, and blackiſh purple flowers. 
with tricuſpidate leaves, and large yellow flowers. 


hairy leaf and white flower. 
with tricuſpidate hairy leaves, and variegated purple flowers. 
10. The many leaved gianadilia with an oval fruit. 
The many leaved 


£ 


232. The granadilla with 


figlia, in the materia medica, the ftuit of a ſpecies of 
ricinus. h | 


us of plants, the of which are theſe. The 
| Ro is of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals 
diſpoſed in an orbicular form. The cup conſiſts of many 
Jeaves, and from this there ariſes a piſtil which has a fringed 
crown at its baſe, and at its apex a tender embryo, adorned 
with three bodies of the ſhape of nails, and with a great num- 
The embryo ripens afterwards 
into a globular or oval fruit which is fleſhy, unicapſular, and 
furniſhed with ſeeds covered with a fort of hoods, and ad- 


hering to the ribs of the fruit as to ſo many placentæ. 
The Necker of granadilla enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 


theſe: 1. The common granadilla called the maracot and 
1 flower. 2. The granadilla with three pointed 
3- The granadilla 
'The 
granadilla with tricuſpidate leaves, and ſmall yellow flowers. 
The granadilla with tricuſpidate leaves, and an olive 
ioned fruit. 6. The granadilla with narrower tricuſpi- 
date leaves, and olive ſhaped fruit. 7. The granadilla with 
imooth narrow tricuſpidate leaves, and very ſmall green 
Rowers. 8. The ſtinking grandills with a tricuſpidate 
9. The ſtinking granadilla 


11. 
gratiadilla with fruit of the ſhape of the 
colocynth. 12. The many leaved granadilla with curled 
flowers. 13. The ivy leaved granadilia with m_ ſmall 
flowers and fruit. 14. The ivy leaved granadilla with 
White flowers, and hairy globoſe fruit. 15. The ivy leaved 
anadilla with variegated leaves. 16. granadilla of 
urinam with oblong ſerrated leaves. 17. The elm leaved 
anadilla of Surinam. 18. The granadilla with two pointed 
ves, and beautiful red flowers. 19. The apple fruited 
broad leaved granadilla. 20. The long leaved citron fruited 
granadilla, 21, The granadilla with imall boſe fruit. 
androſemum leaves, and fruit like 


the jujube. = 
GRANARY (Cycl.)—In the care of public granaries, or ma- 


Which is the produce of Africa, 


on the politic and mili 
that in Galicia and the ias the corn will hardly keep | 
in the granaries from one year to another, and that it is the | 


"country where there is leſs rain in ſummer. 


ſupport 
dan that of Caſtile is obſerved to have over the 


* 


ines of corn, one great caution nece 
44 up in them ſuch corn as will be leaſt ſubject to decay, 
and the ſingle thing to be conſidered in this, is the laying 
only ſuch as is the product of hot and dry countries. In 
rance the corn of the ſouthern provinces keeps many years 
longer than that of the other parts of the kingdom; and 
antient and modern hiſtory both inform us, that the corn 
particularly of the country 
about Algiers and Tunis, will keep much! than that 
of any other country. The Romans, in old time, an- 
nually imported vaſt quantities of corn from Egypt; this 
they found not only to produce much larger crops than ſuch 


as was the produce of their own country, but to keep many 


years in their public granaries without injury. The Marquis 
of Santa Cruz, the author of many excellent obſervations 
ſtate of different nations, obſerves, 


Humidity it contaihs that rots and decays it; and that the 
corn brought from Caſtile will keep good many years. This 
corn, he tells, is the only kind they ever venture to lay up 
in the public granaries of Spain, and that the whole differ- 
ence between this and the other, is, that it grows in a 
'Trait. Pyr. 
It would be eaſy to i 
quantity, for all the ſeed | 
tries where the people are ſubject to famine, even for the 
of the nation; and the advantage this African corn 
would have over the European be much greater 


n in falkcient 


, wo 
uce of 
- the other parts of Spain. Flat bottomed. veſſels, of conſi- 

derable burthen, yet not made to draw much water, would 
be very proper for this fort. of ſervice ; and the voyage 

through the traits of Gibraltar would, at a. proper ſeaſon of 
the year, be ſhort, and performed at ſmall expence. 


any we can purchaſe at preſent; and France with corn that 


- * would guard ſufficiently againſt the miſeries of a famine, 
which a long war rally brings that nation; and 


- 


: 1 


rom the common 


es Landes | 


corn of the kingdom; and in coun- | 


eo de 1 L We 
might thus be furniſhed with ſeed corn, vaſtly better than | | | 
| © ber of different inſets, which prey upon an 


* 


„ is, the lay-| 


SW * = SS TO” : 
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Lend _— 


| lying up this 


and we therefore might, if we 


GR A 


corn, were erected hear the mouths of the ſeveral larger =Y 


vers, the water carriage would eafily diſperſe it ir, +; 
want to all parts of 2 5 * 
The kingdoms of Fez and Morocco — be alſo as good 
marts for us, though the French are forbid trading for corn 
in them, on any other condition than that of exchanpin 
military ſtores for them, which they make a point of it n 
to do. The keeping up a good underſtanding with A} — 
and Tunis, is however of ſo much conſequence to us, = 
we do not ſcruple purchaſing their friendſhip at this price ; 
| I pleaſed, as well traffic for 
corn-with fire-arms in Fez and Morocco, as with an other 
of the commodities of our country. Id. Ibid. ö 
The choice of the grain being made, and the 
procuring it regulated, the next conſideration is how to 
preſerve it ; for this purpoſe, we have the concurrent teſ. 
timony both of the antients and moderns, that ſubterranean 
caverns made in a dry ſoil, and preſerved from the ingreſs of 
damp air, are the propereſt places. Pliny tells us, that in 
his time they kept corn a long time in theſe ſort of ſtore 
rooms, covering the bottom with ſtraw, and laying u 
that the corn in the ear. We find that corn will be prefered 
thus very well, for five, fix, or ſeven years. And an acci- 
dent, ſome years ago, diſcovered a parcel of corn thus pre- 
ſerved at Amiens, which, though it had been laid up a great 
number of years, was found to be freſh and good, not worm 
eaten, not rotten, nor even mouldy. This 1s certainly ow 
ing to the moiſt air having been kept out, and with it the 
eggs of animals, and ſeeds of thoſe minute vegetables, which 
we ſee in form of mouldineſs on ſuch corn, as has been leſa 
carefully defended from the acceſs of them. 
Experimental philoſophy has proved that the air is the great 
ſource of corruption I out that, and all is kept out; 
and the moſt corruptible ſubſtances, ſuch as meal, butter. 
milk, and the like, have been preſerved freſh four months in 
the exhauſted receiver of an air pump, 
The only objection to this ſcheme for public granarios is the 
expence, but it is not proper that any but a monarch ſhould 
undertake them; and there does not appear any way in 
which the public money could be better employed, than in 
ſo general a nts They have near Grand Cairo a 
2ine of this kind, defended with good walls, and alla 
Joſeph's granaries, It is not probable, that they are quite 
ſo old as the days of that patriarch; but they abundantly 
proved the utility of ſuch ſtorehouſes, by the vaſt quantities 
of grain annually preſerved in them, | 
Many parts of Africa abound with granaries of this kind. 
ey are ſo many deep pits made in the ſolid rock, the'de- 
ſcent into them is but juſt large enough for a man to go down 
into them by, but they grow larger as ſoon as the perſon is 
in, and are uſually ſquare, and from thirty to forty feet in 
diameter. In theſe the men of the Toutitty preſerve 
theit corn; they firſt ftrew over the floor with ſtraw, then 
. on the corn; ſtill as the Heap riſes; placing a 
thin bed of ftraw between the corn and the , 
did at the bottom. In this manner they proceed till the 
whole cavity is filled: when this is done, they cover the 
mouth of the entrance witli a ſort of hurdle of green boughs 
of trees, interwoven one with another. This they covet with 
about two feet thickneſs of ſand, and over this they raiſe a 
ridge of earth, well beat together, in order to throw off the 
rain both ways, that none may ſettle on the place and ſoak 
into the magazine. 1 
The corn thus ſtored up always keeps three, four, or more 
years very good; and not unfrequently the proprietor being 
taken off by the ſeverity of the eaſtern governments, under 
which they live, the magazine is forgotten, and ſome ac- 
cident diſcovering it many years „the corn B 
almoſt always found perfect good in it. All the care they 
take, in to the corn, is to expoſe it two or three days 
to the ſun's heat, to dry it thoroughly before they carry it 
into the ine. \\ 2 * DE : 
In the dutchy of Lithuania, and in the Ukraine, the people 
always preſerve their corn in the ſame manner in wells or 
pits made in dry places; but in theſe countries great care 3 
to be taken in the opening theſe ſtore rooms; for if people 
deſcerid into them, before have had ſufficient communi- 
cation with the freſh air, they are often killed by the damps3 
this, however, is eaſily guarded agninſt, and by theſe and nu. 
merous other inſtances of the practice of other countries, f 
appears evident that the advantage of theſe ſubterranean 
anaries over all others is very great. Id. Ibid. p. 30. 
hough theſe are to be recommended before all others, be 
the common granaries may, with proper care, be render 
greatly more uſeful than they are at preſent. The grand 
et n to this e is to gun Wes, whe 
idity. i ways is in 
umidity, which there al ne, A t60 fire 


is a of doors | 

\ acceſs of the ext air is alſo to. be carefully, Na. 
againſt ; for this brings in with it the eggs of 3 1 the 
ECTS, f defiro ; of 

© corn, A third caution is, when the corn is produce 
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"ivo as different provinces as may be, the one dry the other | 


moiſt, or otherwiſe differing as much as may be ; thus the 


contrary qualities of the one will prevent the deſtruction of | 


the other. Theſe are the three great roles to prevent the 
inf ting of corn; but when the miſchief is once begun, 
it will prove very difficult to ſtop it : all the care that 
can be employed ſhould therefore be taken in regard to 
eſe, 5 
The two great cautions to be obſerved in the ereCting of 
granaries are to make them 2 and to ex- 
poſe them to the moſt drying winds. e ordering of the 
corn in many parts ef England is thus : to ſeparate it from 
duſt and other impurities after it is thraſhed, they toſs it 
with ſhovels from one end to the other of a long and ] 
room; the lighter ſubſtances fall down in the middle of the 
room, and the corn only is carried from fide to fide, or end 
to end of it. After this they ſcreen the corn, and then 
bringing it into the granaries, it is ſpread about half a foot 
thick, and turned from time to time about twice in a week ; 
once a week they alſo repeat the ſcreening it. This ſort of 
management they continue about two months, and after 
that they lay it a foot thick for two 'months more, and in 
- this time they turn it once a week; or twice, if the ſeaſon 
be damp, nd now and then ſcreen it again. - After about 
five or ſix months they raiſe it to five or ſix feet thickneſs in 
the heaps, ahd then they turn it once or twice in a month, 
and ſcreen it now and then. When it has lain two years, or 
more, they turn it once in two months, and ſcteen it once 
à quarter, and how long ſoever it is kept, the oftner the 
turning and ſcreening is repeated, the better the gram will 
be found to keep. 7 425 * 
It is proper to leave an area of a or wide on every ſide the 
© heap of corn, and other empty ſpaces, into which they turn 


and toſs the corn as often as they find occaſion. In Kent | 
they make two ſquare holes at each end of the floor, and | 


one round in the middle, by means of which they throw 
the corn out of the upper into the lower rooms, and fo up 
again, to turn and air it the better. Their ſcreens are made 
With two partitions, to ſeparate the duſt from the corn which 
falls into a bag, and when ſufficiently full this is thrown 
- away, the pure and good corn remaining behind. | 
Corn has by theſe means been kept in our granaries thirty 

ears; and it is obſerved, that the longer it is kept the more 

ower it yields in proportion to the corn, and the purer and 
whiter the bread is, the ſuperfluous: humidity only eva- 
E in the keeping. At Zurich in Swiſſerland they 
Keef I eighty Lean, or longer, by the ſame ſort of 
The public granarieb at Dantzick are ſeven; eight, or nine 

Rories high, having a funnel in the midſt of every floor to 
let down the corn from one to another. They are bullt ſo 


corn contracts nd Yamp, and the veſſels have the conve- 
nience of coming up to the walls for their lading. The 
Ruſſians preſerve their corn in fubterranean granaries of the 
—_ of a ſugar loaf, wide below and narrow at top: the 


es are well plaiſtered, and the top covered with ſtones, | 


They are very careful to have the corn well dried before. it 
2s laid into theſe ſtore-houſes, and often dry it by means of 


ovens ; the ſummer dry weather being too ſhort to effect | 


it ſufficiently. Phil. Tranſ. No 26. | 
GRANATARIUS, in middle age writers, an officer in mo- 
naſteries who took care of the proviſions. Hofm. Lex. 


| 2 very quick progreſs to cauſe ſuch an alarm at Edinburgh 
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ſpeak it, the ſerain garnet. This is the name by which they 
cal 


thoſe garnets, which are of a yet brighter red, ap- 
proaching to the colour of native cinnabar, with a faint 
tinge of blue. 4. The almandine; this is the name given 
to the garnet when of the ſame admixture of tinge» with 
what they call the rock ruby, but only a little paler. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 591. | ns | | 
Theſe are the names by which the more expert among our 
jewellers diſtinguiſh the various appearances of the garnet; 
and which, though to the naturali _ are byt varieties of 
the ſame ſtone, yet they are to them diſtin ſpecies of gems, 
ſince they are of ſeveral different values. But among 
the leſs judicious of theſe artificers, the names are ſtrangely 
confounded with one another, and even with different ſtones 
of other kinds ; the bluer amethyſts being by ſome of 
them called rock rubies, and the deeper hyacinths ſorane 
6. . 


arnet | 
The antients, though they have not diſtinguiſhed this gen 


by any 7 1 name, yet ſeem to have been very well ac- 


quainted with it, and mention its ſeveral appearances, as to 
its different degrees of colour, as ſo many ſpecies of the 
carbuncle, the common name by which they called all the 
red gems. And their træzenius, ſandaſter, and ſandareſus, 
— to have been only L . — it. FE | * | 

me authors, of diſtinguiſhing judgments, have taken 
the — 06-46 822 ſpecies of gem known 
by the name carbuncle by Theo us; but on comparing 


e two ſtones together, it appears plainly that the garnet, 


- whoſe colour goes off into a blue, could never give them 


the idea of a lighted charcoal, or make ſo true a fire colour 
— ſun, as the carbuncle whoſe deep red goes off into a 
arlet. 0 | pol ye; g 
Our jewellers very properly diſtinguiſh their garnets into 
Oriental and Occidental, for garnets are found both in.Eu- 


wy 5 and in the Eaſt Indies. The Oriental ones are princi- 
| * 


from Calicut, Conanor, and Cambay; the E 
ones are common in Italy, Hungary, and Bohemia: 'The 
Orierital ones are found looſe among the earth of mountains, 
or ſands of rivers 3+ but the European are moſt frequent! 
found immerſed in vaſt quantities in ſtrata of 'browni 
black ſoft ſtones interſperſed with ſpangles of talc. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 591. . 


GRAND (Cyel:)—Grand days, are thoſe days in the terms, 


which are ſolemnly kept in the inns. of Court and Chancery, 
7. 2. Candlemas Day in Hillary term, Aſcenſion-diy in 
Eaſter term, St. John the Baptiſt's-day, in rim ay term, 
and All Saints day, in Michaelmas term; which days are 
dies non juridici, or no days in court. | 


GRAND Dorſal, in anatomy, the name given by Win- 


flow; and the other French anatomiſts, to the muſcle, | 


- nerally called —_ dorfi. By ſome, the aniſcalptor, and 
ſeeurely, that though every way ſurrounded with water the | | all | | 
F GRANDA, one of the many names uſed by chemiſts. for the 


aniterſor, and by opius quartus bumerr r. 


iloſophers ſtone. 


GRANDGOR, is uſed in Scotland for che poxs In the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſaftions, Ne. 469 


55. we have a-proch- 
mation of king James the IV. of Scotland, ordering all who 


had this diſeaſe, or who had attended others under it, forth- 
with to repair to an iſland in the Firth of Forth. If the 


Fance, was the pox, and that this diſtemper came into 
urope at the ſiege of Naples in 1495. it muſt have made 


1 222 


GRANATUS, che garnet; in natural hiſtory, the name of a GRANDO, in natural hiſtory,:-a ſtone mote uſually called 


very beautiful gem, the colour of which is red with a 
—_ caſt. Wee, o& * 8. 

his is a gem very ſubject to faults and blemiſhes, and is of 
different degroes of 5 in its different ſpecimens, and 
when perfectly pure and well coloured, it is little inferlor 
to the ruby in beauty. | | 


It is of a middle degree of hardneſs; between the ſapphire and 


common cryſtal, and is found of various ſizes, from that of 


a large pin's head, to an inch in diameter; but ſuch large ones 
are very rare, the largeſt of thoſe uſually found not exceed- 
— * fth of that ſize. It is _—_ 4 ys! — . 
an 1 rounded, ble like figure, 

never in en Its N are never ſo naturall 

imooth and poliſhed as thoſe of the ruby are, and its colour is 
a red, which taken in different lights, never fails to 
ſhew e blueiſh caſt. Its degree of colout is very diffe- 
rent in the different ſpeci and it wants much of the 
brightneſs of the ruby, as well in its poliſhed as in its na- 


tive or rough ftate, Theſe are the determinate charaQters| - 


and from its extreme hardneſs and beauty, has been 


1 


| 8 
0 


chalazias. See CHALAZIAS; Ty 


GRANITE (Cyd.)—Th8Granititare defined to be ones com- 


poſed of ſeparate and very large concretions, rudely compacted 


together of great hardneſs ; giving fire with ſteel, not ferment- 
ing with acids, and flowly calcining in a ſtrong fire. Of this 


genus we have only three known ſpecies. 1. A hard black and 
white one common in the coarſe works about London, and 


| called by our workmen moor tone. See Moor fone. 
2. The red; black and; white one, commonly known by 


the name of Oriental granite, and 3. A pale whitiſh red 


one, variegated with black and yellow. Hi/Ps Hiſt: of Fol. 


Ez 1 


The Oriental granite of the moderns, is the- ſtone deſcribed 


by the antients under the name of pyropecilss and freniths, 
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GRAPE galls, in natural hiſtory, a name 


G RA 
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what is moſt ſingular is, that the luxuriant branch 
annually fine black grapes in. Jarge bunches, and the 
branch white ones. But the white were often in the great- 
eſt quantity, though the black grew on. the much ſtro 
branch, It is obſervable, that in all thoſe vines Which bear 
black and blue grapes, that the leaves die red; but in this 
tree, whoſe origin was from a white grape, the leaves on 
that branch which bore black grapes died white, as well 
thoſe on the other. The ſucceeding year, the "ll wage” 
the branches on the right hand ſhoot were greatly encreaſed 
in number, and the ſucceeding year all bore fine deep black 
grope in very large numbers. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 366. p. 102 
off-GiR APES. See LYCOSTAPHYLA. | 
authors to 


y 

a ſpecies of protuberances © EG > dafters of grapes, and 

when ripe of a reddiſh colour, which are found hangin 
from the oak at ſome ſeaſons of the year. Theſe are ge- 
nuine galls, though of a peculiar Kind; and owe their ori. 
in to a very {mall four winged black fly. This little creature 
ſits its either on the ſurface, or within the ſub. 
ſtance. of thoſe pedicles of the oak which nature has deſtined 


— 


2 hand 


for producing the catkins, or ſmall flowers of that tree. 


The biting and ſucking of the worms, which are produced 
occaſion a wrong derivation of the Juices to the 
parts and-the conſequence of this is, that inſtead of flowers, 


there appears a protuberance over the part where each of 


| theſe inſeQs is. lodged. This tubercle at firſt is fmall, and 


of a pale greeniſh colour, but it finally becomes yellowiſh 
or reddiſh, and is juicy. and 
ing.cloſe together upon the 


A number of theſe ſtand- 
give the appearance of a 


- cluſter of grapes on the bunch, and when any one of theſe 


is opened, there is found in it either a worm, a chryſalis, or 
a fly, the animal never quitting its habitation till in its per- 
fett ſtate, but through all its changes in it. Reaumur, 
Hiſt. Inſet, Vol. 6. p. 16. | 732 

GRAPEs, in the manege, is uſed to ſignify the. arre/ts, or 


"2 2 mangy tumours that happen in a horſe's legs. See AkREGr. 
4 GRAPHIDA, in — 54 4 ag f nch ſome au- 
. or comminuted into thors have called the mrorochthus, or French chalk. Vorn. 
chat adheres | 8 See the article Moxocnhr HUS. | 
them to 'GRAPHISCUS, in the writings of the antients, a name given 
Lead, ti is] do an; ent uſed for the ti Ng darts from wounds, 
. proceſs, It is Rid to have been the invention of Diocles, and is de- 
tremely bri | ſcribed by Celſus. 5 2 
- chalk with GRAPLINGS,, in a ſhip... See GAAP NI. 
the ſurface GRAFPNEL, on ſhip; board, a kind: of anchor for boats ot 
- burnt; while ies to ride by. It differs from other anchors, as having 
tremely brittle i- | four flukes and no ſnack, though there are ſome with three 
- mute poder, not i . | "|  flukes, with which they uſe to ſweep for hawſers or ſmall 
1 ene ee , td ach pan wol cables. In men of war alſo, the grepnels, or at leaſt a lighter 
Ther are however ſome cautions neceſſury in the manage- | kind of them, are uſed to be thrown into an enemy's ſhip, 
ment of this. The lead muſt not be melted at too fierce a | in order to catch hold of ſome of her grat un- 
- Grez for this occaſions a-ſkin upon the ſurface, which' how- | _ wales, &c. this is done in order to boarding . 
ever often it be taken away, is always immediately ſuc- | GRASS. (Cycl.)—The E 6 5, when in its kind, is 
- cceded by another'; and the matter of theſe ſkins mixing | much ſuperior to that of all other nations, and in our gre/s 
© with the metal during the ſhaking, makes the whole 'tenaci- | plats, and turfed walks, our gardens excel thoſe of all the 
dus, and much obſtructs the operation. Though the fire is — e e * 
not to be Rerce, the lead however muſt be all perfectly fluid ; | The common way of making theſe js by laying on turfs from 
- ptherwiſe it will concrete almoſt as ſoon as poured into the | a common, and the plats thus made are greatly ſuperior to 
box, and little powder will be produced. I, thoſe made by ſowing, there being great nicety and art fe- 
This fort of granulation cannot be obtained from ſuch me- quired in bringing the latter to good order, and in the pro- 


as are the more tenacious, the nearer they come to fu- 
on, as gold, filver, &c. Theſe therefore can only be 
| #talated the other and coarſer way, by means of water. 
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GRANUM Firide, in botany, a name 


= 


2 
l, ow ſooner 


Gra. | 


ing the proper ſeed, that from common hay-lofts being 
EET ng bad kinds, and by 12 means fit 
17 ing the ſeeds of weeds, as well a 
impr afjes, | 7 | f 
| Rode a ow pak. the ground muſt be dug up with He 
ſpades then finely and evenly raked over, all the clods an 
ones taken off, and an inch thickneſs of good mould * 
on to facilitate the growing of the ſeed. This done, the 
muſt be ſown very thick, that the blade may come uf 
ſhort ; and the ground muſt be then raked 0 
to bury the ſeed, atherwiſe, 


if it ſhould happen 
windy weather, a great part 


- © 


of a mixture of good and 
_ for the purpoſe, as contai 
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to 


of it may be blow 


and it is beſt to ſow. it in a mild day, 
hood. of rain. When it is come up to any 
be mowed, and this repeated very e 0 4 


ight, it 
the 
be 


; ooden roller. In aut” 
| wherever there 2 | ſhould be ſow 
It ſerves a8 oY 

, and dries into hay aut 5 CP 

. rooted in the. ground, will continue 10 J 

ing. See the article SanT-Fam 
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Gn Ass walks. 


gardens, our turf being, like our gravel, ſuperior to that of 


any other country. 


ey are either made by turfing them with turf cut off 
from a common, of by ſowing with hay ſeed, and will be 
always handſome with good rolling an frequent —_— 
If the ſoil be dry, it is beſt to lay theſe quite even, and level, 
they may be laid a little rounding, but that 

The oftener theſe 
walks are mowed and rolled in ſummer, the thicker their 
bottoms will be, and in autumn they ſhould be kept ſhorter 
than at any other ſeaſon, for if the blade runs up high at 
that ſeaſon, the bottom will be bare in winter. All graſs 
walks ought alſo to be * polled, as the gardeners 
his operation is the diſperſing the worm-caſts all 
over the walks with long aſh poles ; this, beſide deſtroying 


but if damp, 


not more than an inch in twenty feet. 


call it. - 


the worm-caſts, is very beneficial to the graſs of the walk. 
Miller's Gard. Diet. : | 
GRASSA, a name given by ſome authors to native borax. 


GRASSETTE, in botany, the name given by the French to 


the pinguicula, or butter-wort, called alſo in Yorkſhire ſanicle. 
See PINGUICULA. 2 
GRASSHOPPERS. Theſe animals are of the locuſt kind, 


and ſometimes come in ſwarms to particular places, in the 


ſame manner as that devouring creature does. They ap- 


ed ſome years in Languedoc, and ſome other places, 
— formidable forarms, — eat up all the harveſt of 
took their flight like birds, and were 
about an inch long, and of a grey colour, in ſhape wholly 
were found in many 
places covering the whole ſurface of the earth four or five 
inches deep, and uſed to lie quiet till toward noon 3 but 
when the ſun then ſhone warmly upon them they uſed to 


in v 


ſeveral years. They 
like the common graſshoppers, Th 


ariſe and take wing, and ſettling on thecorn-fields, they would 
in a few hours eat up the whole produce, ears, leaves, and 
even the more tender parts of the ſtalks, 
When they had deftroyed one field in this manner, they 
uſed to take wing and fl to another. They uſually flew 
very high in the air, and directly againſt the wind; but as 
ſoon as they ſaw a new crop of corn, they dropped together 
in a ſwarm, and cleared it as they had done the firſt. This 
practice th 
they ſettled: upon the ground, where they remained quiet 
till the heat of 'the following day raiſed them again. When 
they had deſtroyed all the corn in the country, _ ſeized 
upon the vines, garden herbs, and willows, and at la 
the hemp, whole fields of which they 
ing its great bitterneſs. Toward autumn they left off feed- 
ing, and were found in copulation, 'and ſoon after this the 
es were every where ſeen laying their 
ey depoſited in the ground, making a hole wi 
ge enough to receive a quill, 
In theſe holes every female would 
each of the ſize of a millet ſeed, 
ed the laying, thi 
water; after this 
_ carcaſſes ſtunk intolerably, 
- Year they hatched in April, 


. - 


covered up the hole to 


ed enough of them to deſtroy, in a great meaſure, the ſuc- 
_ Ceeding harveſt; After this they gradually decteaſed for ſe- 
veral years, till | 
where. This was attributed to the induſtry of the far- 
mers in killing them; but it is more probable, that un- 
e ſeaſons deſtroyed them. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 182. 
p. 146. 'x 5 Pin 


GRATINGS, in a ſhip, are ſmall ledges of ſawed plank, 
framed one into another like a lattice; or priſon grate, ly- 

ing on the upper deck, between the main-maſt and fore- 
fight; and alſo 
of the ſhip's com- 


GRATIOLA,: in botany, the name of a ſmall plant not 


| maſt, ſerving for a defence in a cloſe 
for the coolneſs, light, and conveniency 


| Se. ant in watery places. It is a ſpecies of the digitalis. 


10ITALIs. 5 


. Geolfroy: has obſerved, that the leaves of this plant are 
purge, and that in the dry extract, a' method 


a very ſtrong 

he is very of, for the extracting the virtues of man 

medicines. A briſſ pur 
in a 


do it by the means of heat, and this liquor is to be 
Ated over a balneum maria to a perfect dryneſs; 
it leaves | 
doſe 
P. a8. 
This is a very roug 
22 oy tool; 
: Caſes. It alſo deſtroys worms, and 6 
ructions of the viſcera. b e 
Burr. Vor. I. 


ob- 


% 


continued the whole day, and toward evening 


{ upon 
they eat up, notwithſtand- 


, which 
their tail 


Ia 
e ont on Gnith. | 


keep out the 
died apace, and the multitudes of their 

poiſoning the air. The next 
and from this one ſwarm there 
were ſuch prodigious numbers hatched, that fifteen tuns of 

them were deſtroyed, while no bigger than flies, and nine 
tuns of their eggs before the hatching, and yet there remain- 


they were not more numerous there than elſe- 


a dry pulveriſable extract, that operates in a 
7. cight"or ten grains. "Mem, Acad. Scienc.” 1738. 


gh purgative, it often operates by vomits 
and carries off à great quantity of water 


Is operation, howerer, i de 


| 


' Theſe are a great ornament in the Engliſh || 


* 
nedicin may be prepared from the pratiola | 
Which _— | dos, and without any . 4 
 faſte. The manner of preparing it is this.” The leaves are to 
be infuſed in water, til they have communicated their virtue 


| 


GRA 


lent, as to be only fit for perſons of robuſt conſtitutions: 

The gratiola is uſually given in decoction in water or ale, half 
an handful being a ſufhcient doſe for a very ſtrong man. Its 
operation is rendered more mild by being boiled in milk, 
and the decoction drank, It purges very well in the form of 


wels are in an inflamed ſtate. | 
Externally, it is ſaid to be a vulnerary, a cataplaſm of the 
bruiſed herb being ſometimes applied to wounds with ſuc- 
ceſs. 
GRAVE, (Cyc.) in the Italian muſic, ſerves to denote 2 
flow motion, ſomewhat faſter than adagio, and flower 
than largo. Broſs, Muſ. Dict. in voc. See Apaete, and 
LARGO. 
GRAVEDO ſigns of a gravedo are a dizzineſs 
and heavineſs of the head, attended with tenſive and preſ- 
ſing pains, which ſometimes become violently pungent 
as it were burning, a remarkable turgeſcence of the veſlels, 
thirſt, and a dryneſs of the mouth, and unſound ſleep; and 
finally the breaſt is drawn into conſent, and is aMicted with 
a wa Thr and oppreſſive pain. 


The gravedo is a ſpecies or rather ſymptom of the head- 


againſt it. See HEAD-ACH. 

GRAVEL (Cycd.)— The gravel of England as much excells 
that of France, Holland, Flanders, c. as the graſs does: 
This and graſs are the natural ornaments of a country ſeat. 
We have ſeveral forts of gravel in the different parts of 
England, but that which is common on black heath is the moſt 
valuable ſort for garden walks, as it conſiſts of round, even, 
and beautiful pebbles, and when mixed with a ſtiff loam, 


binds well, and keeps in order the longeſt of all kinds of 


avel. | 

Graves walks, Theſe are deſervedly eſteemed a vaſt advan- 
„which our gardens have over thoſe of all other nations. 

The method of laying ſuch walks is this. 
The bottom ſhould be laid with lime rubbiſh, or large flint 
ſtones, or any other hard matter, for eight or ten inches 
thick, to keep weeds from growing through, and over this 
the gravel is to be laid about fix or eight inches thick ; This 
ſhould be laid rounding up in the middle, by which means 
the larger ſtones will run off to the ſides, and may be raked 
away, for the gravel ſhould never be ſcreened before it is 
uſed, that ſpoiling it. It is a common miſtake to lay theſe 
too round, which not only makes them the more 
uneaſy to walk on, but takes off from their apparent breadth. 
One inch in five feet is a ſufficient proportion for the riſe in 
the middle ; ſo that a walk of twenty feet wide ſhould be 
four 'inches _ in the middle than at the edges, and fo in 
proportion. As ſoon as the gravel is laid it ſhould be raked, 
and the large ſtones thrown back 
ſhould be rolled both len 
ſon who draws the roller 


again; then the whole 
wiſe and croſswiſe, and the per- 
uld wear ſhoes with flat heels, 


walk are not eaſily remedied. The walks ſhould always be 
rolled three or four times in very hard ſhowers, after which 
they will bind more firmly than they could ever be made 
otherwiſe to do. K 5 

Gravel, with ſome loam among it, binds much more firm]! 
than the rawer kinds, and when gravel is naturally very 

and it is very proper to add a mixture of loam to it. 


The 1 for walks is ſuch as abounds with ſmooth 
round les, which being mixed with a little loam, binds 


fo firmly, as never to be injured after, either by wet or 
2 cl. Jp are 2 o liable to | ary up by the 
feet in walking, as the more * 2 aped pebbles, and 
remain much more firmly in their places after rolling. 
Miller's Gard. Dit. 51 | 
GRAVELY hand. The farmers that gravely and 
ſandy lands eafily admit of heat and moiſture, but that 
they have leſs 2 from the laſt than any other lands, 
becauſe they let it paſs too ſoon, if they have a looſe under 
ſtratum z or retain it too long, if they have a fitm one, ſuch 
as Clay, or a cold ſolid ſtone. From theſe accideats it either 
parches, or chills. too much; but when gravely ground has 
a thin coat of good mould at top, and 4 bottom of-looſe ſtone, 
it will produce, excellent crops: of. graſs, for it will receive 
heat and moiſture; enough; and if at 
the roots, the leaſt rain refreſhes it 
3 Mortimer s Tom, 1. 
GRA ITAS, tere, in the antient muſic,” was uſed to ſig- 
nify a ſound produced by the remiffion, or falling of the 
voice, Gravitas differs. from remiſſion, as the effect from its 
cauſe. Vid. Ariſlonen, p. 10-13. Edit. Meibom. 
GRAVITAS is alſo uſed to denote —— of a woman going 
ne (Get) eee difinguibed. 5 
5 Thus Monheus Maupertui n. —.— 
fore V, a bach would fall to the earth, ft at 
reſt; and 1 ae py but Tanze g 6e 
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lyſters; but care muſt be taken not to give it when the 


ach, and conſequently is removed by the ſame means uſed 


that he may make no holes, becauſe holes made in a new 


= 


N E 


—— — — 5 — y our experiments. 


However; methods have 3 to diſtinguiſh what — 
mains- of primitive gravity, at has been deſtroyed by 
the centri 1 s loc. cit. 
GRAUPEN, a term uſed by the German miners to expreſs 
the reſiduum of any ore the regulus, or metalline part | 
I run from it. the ores of biſmuth leave behind 
them, after the regulus is melted off, an earthy ſubſtance 
called b:/muth . with which, mixt with flints and 


| plants, natives of warm climates. 
Green myffard, an Engliſh name for 
pepperwort. 


* 


GRE 


plants, is always deſtructive of them, b 
ceive an improper ſort of effluvia, whi 
imbibe Fae freely. They ſhould therefore 
wings built at each end of the green-houſe, 
contrived, will be a great beauty, as well as uſe, to th 
building, Theſe wings may be made capable of 4 greats 
warmth alſo, by more flues, and may be made to contain 4 
hot-bed of tanners bark for the raiſing many of the der 
ler's Gard. Die. 
the herb dittander, or 


» art i, they FT kind of fmalt, not diſtinguiſhable See LeyeiDium. 

from the true ſmalt made from cobalt. Philoſ. Tranſat. GEN filver, the name of an antient cuſtom within the ma 
Ne. 390. eg 41 nor Writtel in the county of Eſlex ; which is, that every 
GRAY, in zoology, a name given in ſome counties of Eng- tenant, whoſe fore-door opens to Greenbury, ſhall pay an half. 
- land to the badger. * See the article FAxus. penny yearly to the lord, by the name of green filver. Blount. 


Gravis alſo in ſome places for a ſpecies of wild duck, 
mote commonty known by the name of the gadwall. See 
the article Garwari.' | | 
GRAYLING,or Unzz x, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called | 
by authors thymallut, and thymas, and by Artedi made a 
| ſpecies of onus. See THYMALLUS and COREGONUS. 
GREEN (Cycl.)—Fhe fineſt method of giving this beautiful 
colour to is this. Take five pound of cryſtalline metal, 
that has been paſſed ſeveral times h water, and the | 
- fare quantity of the common white of polverine, four | 
pound of common polverine fritt, and three pound of red | 
lead mix the red lead well with the fritt, and then put all 
into à pot in a furnace. In a few hours the whole maſs will 
be well purified ; then caſt the whole into water, and ſepa- 
rate, and take out the lead z then return the metal into the 
pot, and let iz ſtand a day longer in fufion ; then put in the 
poder of the reſiduum of the vitriol of copper, and a 
little crocus martis, there will be produced a moſt lively and 
Ar fearce inferior 8 
There are many ways of giving a- grem to glaſs, but all are 
y * tus. Ne##?'s Art of Glaſs, p. 5. 
in the fiſh trade, a name given to cured 
| which has been t ard ed in Greenland. 
Nile, Hist. Piſt. p. 166. See the article Cop fib.- 
Gi ££n-bew,/ of” Gfeen-bue, in our old writers, the fame 
with vert in foteſts, M. Manweed, Par. 2. cap. 6. num. 5. 
. b 
REEW-H0kſ0s. | green-t muſt pro- 
eee ed 
them, and cannot therefore be reduced to rule; b 
breadth ſhould never be more than twenty feet in the clear, 
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GREEN wax, is uſed where eſtreats are delivered to 


: 


the ſheri 
out of the Exchequer, under the ſeal of that court, phony ” 


green wax to be levied in the ſeveral counties. This word 
is mentioned in the ftat. 43 Ed. 3. c. 9. And 7 Hen. 4. 
c. 3 Terms of Law. 
GREGARIOUS birds, are ſuch as do not live ſolitari] 
but aſſociate in flights or coveys, a great many together u 
EN AL | 

GRENAILLE, a name given by the French writers to a pre- 
paration of copper, which the Chineſe uſe as a red colour 
in ſome of their fineſt china, particularly for that colour 
which is called oil red, or red in oil, The china ware co- 
loured with this is very dear. The manner in which 
they procure the preparation is thus: they have in China 
no ſuch thing as filver coined money, but they uſe in com- 
merce bars, or maſſes of ſilver; theſe they pay and receive 
in large bargains, and among a nation fo. full of fraud as 
the Chineſe, it is no wonder that theſe are often adultetated 
with too great an alloy of copper. They paſs, however, 
in this ſtate in the common payments. There are ſome 
occaſions, however, ſuch. as the paying the taxes and con- 
tributions, on which they muſt have their ſilver pure and 
fine: on this occaſiog they have recourſe to certain people, 
whoſe ſole buſineſs it is to reſine the ſilver, and ſeparate it 
from the copper and the lead it contains. This they do in 
furnaces made for the purpoſe, and with very convenient 
veſſels. While the copper is in fuſion, they take a ſmall 
bruſh and dip the end of it into water, then ftriking the 
handle of the bruſh, ſprinkle the water by degrees upon 
the melted copper; ' a of pellicle forms itſelf by this 
means on the ſurface of the matter, which take off while 
hot with pincers of | iron, and immediately throwing it 
into a large veſſel of cold water, it forms that red powder, 
which is called 213 they repeat the operation, 
every time ap on is manner the copper; and 
this furniſhes them with as much of the grenai/le as they 
have occaſion for in their china works. ations fur 
les Coutumes de ! Aſie, p. 309. | 
 GRESLING, in ichthyology, a name given by the Germans 
to the gobius fluviatilis, ot common gudgeon, which is very 


einn A | | yent in their r rivers. 2 

I the piers are made of ſtone, they ſhould be inches | GRESSURA, a word uſed by ſome writers, to expreſs the 
wide in front, and ſloped off behind to ten inches, by Which between the pudenda and the anus. See the article 

means there will be ho corners to take off the rays of the ERINAUM. - | 112 ok 

ſun. If 8 brick, they will require to be at leaſt GRE WII, in botany, the name given in the hortus mala- 
two feet in but they ſhould be in the ſame manner baricus, and continued by Linnæus to a genus of plants, 


ya note racy aps » uſe may be rooms for 
drying and preſerving ſeeds, roots, r. and behind it a place 
— and other and both theſe behind 


the furface of the adjoining | | 
damp, at leaſt three feet; and under the floor, about two 
| feet from the front, it will be very udyifeable to make a flue 
of ten inches wide, and two feet deep 3 this ſhould be car- 


P 


8 


81 
+ 


the characters of which are theſe ; the cup is a perianthium, 
2 


compoſed of fiye oblong, erect, lanceolated leaves ſtand 
coloured within. The flower is compoſed 
s, ſomewhat ſmaller than the leaves of the cup, 
and edged with a foliacious rim at the baſe. The nectarium 
is compoſed of certain little ſcales, inſerted. one in the baſe of 
each petal ; theſe are thick, and ſomewhat incurvated, 
_ ſurround. the ſtile. The ſtamina are very numerous 
ments inſerted in the baſe of the germen, and of the len 
of the flower ; the apices or anther# are roundiſh. — 
piſtil is a Jong columnar receptacle, erect and edged 0 
2 pentzngular rim; it je terminated with a roundil ff. 
is 4 


ve petal 


\ 


1 


fied the whole length of the houſe, and then returmed back | men. The ſtile is capillary, and is of the length of the 
along the hinder part, and there be carried up into funtiels | mina z the ſtigma is obtuſe and -quadrifid ;. the fruit 
adjorning to the tool-houſe, by which the ſmoak may be car- | 2 try with four cells; the ſeeds are globale. 
rid off. The fire place may! be eontrived at oné end of | Limæi Gen. Plant. 439. Hort. Mal. Val. g. p. 46. 
the huuſe, and the door at which the fuel is put in, as alſo GREWT, in mineralogy, a word uſed by our miners to 4 
the aſly may be contrived to open into the tool-houſe, preſs earth, but particularly that earth found in-the fat cor" 
_ andthe fuel being ſaid in the fame: ide whole win be | . tries, and in the banks of rivers /in-/thair ſearches after d 
out of ſight. © The uſe of fires muſt, however, beet fike- - neral vei ich is di | ature from 
ing in chis place, and it is not one winter in thitee or bur] reſt of 1 
is vety | ut any |. 
other wa wrreati- | 
r * 6 N 
t ſupport ill has run, d directs them how t tract the ret, 
18 in | 1 Nera guet . #=&F | 
painted 8 Ae ne exam mine the banks of rivers, where 1 
* 8 have N way by land floods, 7 2 2 
1 „ e, eee „ eee ee 
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. hill, though four or five miles off; and, if chere be any 
f mine there, they general] meet with ſhoad ſtones, as tokens 
of it in the way. Phil. Tranf. No 6g, © 
GREY (Odi. REY, in zoology, an Engliſh name for a 
truttaceous fiſh, caught in many of the rivers of England. 


It is a very large fiſh, often growing to the full ſize of the 
larger ſalmon, but differing from that ſpecies, in the body 


being broader, and all over covered with immenſe numbers | 


of grey ſpots z from theſe ſpots it has its name. Its tail is 
- notforked, and its fleſh is much finer taſted than the ſalmon, 
and in the places where both are to be had, the grey ſells at 
the larger price. It · comes up into the freſh waters in the 
month of Auguſt, and is a very ſcarce fiſn. W/illughby's 
Hiſt. Piſc. p. 193. : 
Grtvy-hound (Cycl.)—Among a litter of greyhownd puppies, 
the beſt are always thoſe which are lighteſt. Theſe will 
make the lighteſt and nimbleſt dogs as they grow up. The 
hound is the beſt uſed in open countries where there is 
fiele covert; in theſe places there will ſometimes be a courſe 
after a hare of two miles or more, and both the dogs and 
the game in ſight all the while. It is generally ſuppoſed 
that the greyhound bitch will beat the dog in running; but 
this ſeems to be an error, for the dog is both longer made, 
and conſiderably ſtronger than the bitch of the ſame kind. 
In the breeding theſe dogs the bitch is principally to be re- 
garded; for it is found, by experience, that the beſt dog, 
with a bad bitch, will not get ſo good puppies as an indif- 
ferent dog with a good bitch. The dog and bitch ſhould 
E of the ſame age, and for the breeding 


of perfect and fine dogs, they ſhould not be more than four 


ears old; an old bitch may be uſed with a young dog, 
ut the puppies of a young bitch and an old dog will never 
be good for any eng: | 
The general food of a greyhound ought to be chippings or 
raſpings of bread, with ſoft bones and griſtles, and theſe 
chippings ought always to be ſoaked in beef or mutton broth; 
and when it 1s nearly cool, ſome milk ſhould be added ; this 
iven the dog morning and evening will keep him in 
and ſpirits z he muſt never have any hard bones given 
him, becauſe they harden his mouth and hurt his teeth, If 
the dog grow fick and weakly upon this diet, then take 
| Heeps heads with the wool on, waſh them clean, and boil 
them in a ſufficient quantity of water, to make a very rich 
and ſtrong broth, and add a large quantity of oat-meal to it; 
when the meat is very tender, and the broth rich, it is good 
and fit for the dog; and giving him ſometimes the one, and 
ſometimes the other, will very ſoon recover him. 
If one of theſe dogs is to run for a wager, or on any parti 
_ occaſion, he may be dieted with the following bread. Take 


| | with the whites of 
eggs. This ſhould be baked. in ſmall loaves conſiderably 
hard, and when the dog is to be fed with it, it is to be ſoaked 
in beef or other broth. He is to be led out to walk half an 
hour after ſun riſe every morning, and half an hour before 
| ſun ſet every evening, and at his coming in fed with this 
ſoaked bread; _ bids te 5 
he proper exerciſe for a greyhaund is the co 
bim three times a A . 14 him r 
which will animate him in the higheſt degree, and 
encourage him to proſecute his But the hare alſo 
ould ever have fair play; ſhe ſhould have the law, as it 


is called, that is, have leave to run about twelve ſcore yards 
at her, that he may have ſome difh- |- 


| before the dog is fl 
culty in the courſe, and not pick up the too eaſily. 
If he kill the hare he muſt never be ſuffered to tear her, but 


ſhe muſt be taken from him, his mouth cleaned of the wool, | 


and the liver and lights given him by way of encoutage- 


ment. Then, he is to be led home, and his feet age to be 
. waſhed with butter and beer, and about an hour after he is | - 1 


to be fed. © 


| When che dog is to be taken out to courſe, he fhould have 


nothing in the morning but a toaſt / and butter, and then he 
3 to r till taken out to che field. The kennel- 
theſe . is of great uſe, always giving them ſpirit 
nimblenels when y are let looſe ; and the beſt way of 
managing a fine greyhound is nevet to let him ſtir out of 
de kennel, except at the times. of feeding, walking, or 


S. mier | 192 4 
GRIEF, The influence of this paſſion on the body is 


u to provide: themſelves food, but alſo refuſe it when laid 


Te them. Vid. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. Tom, 5. p. $0; ſeq. |: 
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|GROOZDISHYS; In botany, a 
petites of muſhroom reſen 
deſcribed by Lifter, 


8 RO 


GRINDERS, molares dentes. See Mor Ak Es. P 

GRINETTA, in zoology, the name of a water fowl of the 
gallinula, or moor hen kind, having open feet, and no 
membranes annexed to them. It is ſmaller than the moor 
hen, and the water rail. Its legs are of a duſky green- 
iſh colour, and its toes very long; its beak very ſhort, com- 
preſſed ſideways, and pointed at the end, and is covered 
at the origin with a deep yellow ſubſtance, looking like a 
plaiſter put on it. Its neck and beak are vagiegated with 
an irregular mixture of a blackiſh, greeniſh, and whitiſh, but 
none of the colours are clear or bright. It is common in 
Italy and Germany, as well as in England. Aldrovand has 
twice deſcribed this bird, once under the name of gallinula 
alia chlorapus Fulice fimilis,, and another time under that of 
gallinula ferica. Rays Ornitholog. p. 235. Aldrovand, Lib. 3. 


340. ; 

GRISLAGINE, in zoology, the name of a freſh water fiſh , 
of the gudgeon kind, common in rivers of Germany. It 
ſomething approaches to the common roach in ſhape. Its 
back is of a duſky blue, and its belly and ſides, below the 

ſicde lines, are of a filvery . The fide lines are 

ellow and dotted, and over this there is an interrupted 
ackiſh line running in ſeveral oblong ſtreaks from the gills 
to the tail. //iltughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 263. . 

GRISLEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The perianthium conſiſts of 
one leaf, and is of a tubulated bell-faſhioned ſhape. It ſtands 
ere, and is divided into four ſegments at the end. The 
flower conſiſts of four oval petals extremely ſmall; ſcarce in- 
deed exceeding in ſiae the ſe of the cup. The fta- 
mina are eight ſubulated, erect, and extremely long filaments. 
The antheræ are ſimple and erect. The germen of the piſtil 
is oval. The ſtyle is capillary, and of the length of the 
ſtamina. The ſtigma is fimple. The fruit and feeds are not 
known. It is an American tree, extremely well diſtinguiſhed 
8 all others by the flower alone. LZinnei Gen. Pl. 

IDO, Bs : 

GRISOLA, in zoology, the name of a bird of the lark kind 

deſcribed by Aldrovandus, and ſuppoſed by Mr. Ray to be 

the ſame with the ſpipolerta, or tordino of the Venetians. 

See the article SPIPOLETTA. ; 

GRITHBRECHE, in our old writers; the fame with breach 

of the peace. In this ſenſe we find it mentioned in 4g. 

Hen. I. e. 36. In canfit regiis grithbreche 100 Sol. cmendabit. 

Terms of Law. | : 


x comes from the Saxon, grithbryce, which ſignifies the 
" 0 1 


ame. | | 1. 
GRITHSTOLE, in our old writers, a place of ſanctuary. 
Blount. See FrxinsTOLE, Cycl. TONE 
GROMA, among the Romans, a way · wiſer, or ſurveying in- 
ſtrument; whence thoſe who uſed it were called grematici, 
and the place in the camp where it was kept, grome. Pitiſe. 
GROMETS, in a ſhip, are ſmall rings fa to the upper 

fide of the yard of a ſhip by ſtaples, to tie unto it, or to 
faſten the laſkets. 9/69: 3d, H 5113 
r is 8823 uſed by ſome — 
partic | liny, common garden maryguld. 
n 158 ens 2, 
GROMWELL, in botany. See LiTHozrERMUM. + ' 
GRONDEUR, a name given by the French in America to a 
fiſh which is commonly eaten. there; the jaws of which 
have been om into Europe, and being examin* | yy Mr. 
Juſſieu, were found beſet in a temarkable mauuwucr with 
teeth, -which 122 reſembled the buſonitæ called cra- 


pandines, and b ſerpents eyes; and which, in their 
foſſile ſtate, been for my ages accounted The 
arrangement of theſe teeth is ſuch, that the whole flat fur- 


per and lower jaw are in a manner pay 


and when taken out, they all n cavity u ich 
5 foflile nes. The ſockets 
ta | 


| Each of theſe teeth is articulated 


of thoſe from 


of theſe teeth hay 
teeth d probably 


appearance 
have been frequently changed, 


oi eines & 


very |GRONNA, in our old writers, à deep pit, or 'bituminous 


Place, where turfs are dug for burning. Hoved. 438: Mon. 


\ Amgl. Tom. 1. p. 2463. Dun. | CIP 
GROOVE, in mining; is the ſhafts or into che lead 
mines, by which dy draw up theit oe. They ate ſome- 
times ſunk in tit vein, and ſometimes out. | 


+ vi 


vſten in the courſe of its life. Mem. 


R 0 


„Dem wich their meats. When eaten freſh they inflame the | 
mouth and throat, and endanger. ſuffocation. Phil. Tranſ. 


GRO 


Tue tackle here is to be fine and ſlendet, ſtrong and 
lines being apt to fright the fiſh. Morning and Evening are 


Mo 


Noe 80. en N the chief ſeaſons for the ground line for trout, but in a cloud 
GROSSBEAK, in zoology, a name by which we commonly | day, or a muddy water, you may fiſh at ground from — 
call the coccothrauſtes, called alſo at other times the haw- to night. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. Ground. 
- finch, See CoccoTHRAUSTES. GrovunD, among bowlers. See BowLinG. 
GROSSULARIA, the gooſeberry and cxrrant buſhes, Theſe in| GRouND, in the See TERREIN. 
botany make together but one s of trees, under the GROUND ivy. See the article Ivy. 
common name aria; the characters of which are GROUND pine, in medicine, &c. See CHAM zprtys, 
-. theſe. The flower is of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed GROUND plates, in architecture, are the outermoſt pieces of 
df ſeveral placed in a circular order, between the timber lying on, or near the ground, and framed into one 
ſegments of a one leaved cup, which is hollowed into the] another wi morteſſes and tennons. In theſe alſo are mor- 
form of a baſon ; the hinder part of which finally becomes teſſes made to receive the tennons of joiſts, the ſummers ar d 
à globoſe or oval ſoft fruit, containing ſmall ſeeds. | girders ; and ſometimes the trimmers for the ſtair caſe and 
ſpecies of groſſularia, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are| chimney way, and the binding joiſts. 
theſe. 1. The common wild prickly gooſeberry. 2. The cul-| GRouUND timbers, in a ſhip, are thoſe timbers which lie on 
_ tivated prickly gooſeberry. 3. The broad: leaved prickly gooſe- her keel, and are faſtened to it with bolts through the kee). 
- berry with duſky purple fruit. 4. The ſmooth gooſe with | ſon. are ſo called, becauſe the ſhip lies at reſt up- 
blueiſh fruit. 5. The common great white 5 The | on them when ſhe is _— | 
Freat oblong fruited GROUNDAGE, a or tribute, paid for the ſtand. 


ellowiſh white ' gooſeberry, common] 
"© the amber goo 7. The double fruited eve 
ber without ſeeds, 8. The common red currant. q. The 
great fruited red currant. 10. The great white cur - 
rant. 11. The ſingle fruited current. 12. The ſower white 
- currant. 13. The ſweet Alpine currunt. 14. The black 
curry 15. The ſmooth groſſularia with ſmall black fruit. 
"'x6. American groſſularia with large plantain-like leaves. 
17. The broad plantain-leaved American groſſularia, with 
ſmall blue fruit. 18. The American greſſularia with narrow 


hairy plantain-like leaves. 19. The ſmooth plaintain-leaved | 


American gro/ſularia with roſe coloured flowers. See the arti- 
cle GOOSEBERRY. | = 
GROTTO (Cycl.)— The famous grotto of our own country, 
known by the name of ole, lies on the ſouth fide 

of Mendip Hills, within a mile of Wells, The entrance of 

it is in the fall of thoſe hills, which is beſet all about with 
rocks, and has near it a precipitate deſcent of near twelve 
fathom deep, at the bottom of which there continually iſſues 
ftom the rocks a conſiderable current of water. The naked 
. rocks above the entrance ſhew themſelves about thirty fa- 
thom high, and the whole aſcent of the hill above is about 
a mile, and is very ſteep. As you paſs into this vault, you 
ay = firſt upon a level, but advancing farther, the way is 
found to be rocky and uneven, ſometimes. aſcending, and 
ſometimes deſcending. The roof of this cavern; in the 
- "higheſt part, is about eight fathom from the ground, but in 
many particular places it is ſo low, that a man muſt ſtoop 
to along. The breadth is not leſs various than the 
height, for in ſome places it is five or fix. fathoms wide, and 
in others not more than one or two. It extends itſelf in 
length about two hundred yards. P 
tain ſtones in it, reſembling men 


- 
o 
- 


e talk much of cer- 
women; and other 
-* things, but there is little matter of curioſity in theſe, be- 
ing only ſhapeleſs lumps of a common ſpar. At the far- 


ing of a ſhip in a port. Blount. 
GROUNDLING, an Engliſh name for that ſmall ſpecies of 
| o OT 8 called the loach, and by Artedi 
} 94/4 mooth ſpotted cobitis with the bod indri : 
the article CoprrTi1s. - DIY Tv. thy 
CROUSE, nn See ERIGERUM. 
in Zoology, the name of the tetra, or ur; 

minor, Called alſo ' 4 black e, and the heath N 
by Turner, the moor hen. It is a large bird of the galli- 
naceous kind. The male is all over black, but the edges of 
his feathers, eſpecially on the neck and back, have a blue- 
iſh gloſs mixed among the black, and its thighs are grey. 
The female is of the colour of the partridge, and is varie- 
gated with tranſverſe black lines on the back, and the breaſt 
and belly are grey. Its beak is black and crooked. It is 
found in the mountainous and heathy parts of the kingdom, 
and'is a very well taſted bird. The male and female differ 
ſo much in colour, that ſome very accurate writers on theſe 
ſubjects have been deceived into an opinion of their dein 
two different ſpecies of bird; and Geſner has diſtinguiſh 
them in this manner, calling the female of this the grygallus 
minor, and that of the great arogallus, or cock of the 
mountain, the grygallus major. Aldrovand, de Avib. Lib. 
4. ©: 16. Ray's Ornithol. p. 125. See URoGaALLUs. 
GROWAN, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed by the miners in 
Cornwall to expreſs a fort of coarſe and gritty ſtone, which 
they are uſually —_ to dig through before they come at 
the veins of ore. is is ufually or whitiſh, but fome- 
times it is of various colours, often yellowiſh, and ſome- 
times ſpotted with iron colour, and an inky black ; and 
often its texture is ſo looſe and f „chat there are holes 
in it of the fize proper to receive a or a horſe bean; 
theſe are ſometimes empty, but more uſually they are filled 
up either with chalk, or with ſpar. e the ſtrata of 


theſt part of the cavern there is a good of water, | this ſtone that lie over the ore, there is alſo a large quan- 
large enough to drive a mill, which paſles all one| tity of it often placed by its fide, have this, and two 
- fide of the cavern, and at length ſlides down, about fix or | r forts of ſtone, lying in their way to the tin ore in 
eight fathom, among the rocks, and then preſſing through Cornwall. The firſt of the others they call moor” ffone; 3 


itſelf into the valley. 


the clefts of them, dif 


:. "The river within the cavern is well ftored with eels, and has 
ſome trouts in it; and theſe cannot have come from with- 


out, there being ſo 


great a fall near the entrance. In 
| ſummers, a great number of 


it, at certain places, hang vaſt numbers of batts, as th 


are ſeen all along this | 
- - cavern, even to the fartheſt part: of it; and on the roof of 
do 
n almoſt all caverns, the entrance of which is either level, or 
but lightly aſcending or deſcending ; and even in the more 


very uncertain name, as it is alfo given by ſome to the com- 
mon white ite of that country ; but the miners only 
mean by'it a looſe ſort of freeftone, ſomewhat ſofter than 
that uſually employed in building. The other ſtone is called 
| killos. This is a ſtone of the ſlate kind, eaſily ſplitting into 
thin plates, and is very full of talcky flakes. This fen 5 

| however, a' very indeterminate name, as well as the other, 
| for the ſame people ſometimes uſe it alſo to ſignify a white 
common among them; this laft, however, they ſome- 

The word grows? 


perpendicular ones are ſometimes found, provided they |- times diſtinguiſhed by the epithet white. a 
are not too narrow, and are ſufficiently, high. The cattle that | ſeems the my name they have kept to any determinat: 
feed in the which this river runs, have | fignification, for never expreſs by this word any 


been known to die ſuddenly: ſometimes after a flood; this 


ſubſtance, than the ſtone above deſcribed. 


G ſtretch wool- 


is probably owing: to the waters having been im , | GROWME, in our old writers, an engine to 

either C 4 accidentally, — ore. 2 len cloth after it is woven; it is — — in the ſtatute 

Obſerv. N' a. p. 2 nene n 43 Ed. 3. c. 10. Cowel. 1 | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions , we have an account of GR WH. The growth of animals, nay even of the human 
à ſubterranean grotto, or cavern, near Weredale, about twenty | ſpecies is ſubject to great variations as to the time and in 
miles ſouth weſt of Newcaſtle. The entry into this gro:to| ner of it in particular inſtances. We have lately ha b. 
is by a little hole in the ſide of a vaſt mountain, by this you England, an account of a boy at Willingham, who tg 
enter a ſpacious cavity, chambered; with walls and pillars of | he lived but a few years, grew fo faſt as to be account 5 
deſcending lapideſcent waters. The hollowneſs is pervious] prodigy; but in the Memoirs of the Academy, = the 
_- farther than any yet has adventured to diſcover, the darkneſs | Ae a much more memorable inſtance in France, m. * 


of theſe caverns requiring the help 


of candles, which are 


year 1729. The French Academy of Sciences as Noel 


- often extinguiſhed by the dropping water. [ Numb. 480. | à a country youth born in Normandy, whoſe name 
GROUND (Cycl.)—-Grovund angling, the art of catching fiſh | ſtrength alſo greatly beyond his He was het. — 
under water without afloat, only with a plumb of lead, or | | ſeven years old, and the account his mother Fang + 4 
a bullet. This method is moſt expedient in cold weather, | was, that he grew in a very uncommon manner in. height 
ben the fiſh ſwim low. The bullet is to be placed nine year, and that aſterwards, hie enereaſed ſux inches e neople 
inches from the baited hook ; the top of the rod is to be | every year to the fourth year z that at that time bite feet 
-; very gentle, that the: fiſh may more eaſily run away with the Le ee. meaſured him exactly, and found him ed bim 
beit, and not be ſcared: wich the ſtiffneſs. of it. Tbe angler] ſix inches high; and at the time the Academy mea id four 
in this way is not ta ſtrike as ſoon as he feels the ſiſh bite, | be was, at ſeven years old, four feet eighit inches 1 

but flachen 6.2 little, to give | JD 
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His mother obſerved the ſigns of puberty on him at two | 
| old, which continued to encreaſe very quick, and 
ſoon arrived at the uſual ſtandard. At four years old, he 
was able to lift and toſs the comnion bundles of hay in 
fables into the horſes racks ; and at fix years old, could lift 
burthens which were as much as a ſturdy fellow of twenty 
could well manage. The mother had had four children before 
him, which were no way remarkable; and he was no larger 
than other children when brought into the world. It was 
remarkable, that this youth, though a man in ftature, was 
but a child in, underſtanding ; he was no greater a proficient 
in knowledge than'children of his age ; and the boys plays, 
ſuch as other children diverted themſelves with at his age, 
were alſo his favourite amuſements. This is no way ſur- 
priſing, ſince knowledge is only acquired by a ſucceffion of 
ideas which neceſſarily require time; while on the other hand, 
the encreaſe of the body and its ſtrength depend only on the 
continual addition of matter which many accidents might 
cauſe to be made more readily, and more abundantly than 
uſual, Memoirs Acad. Scien. Par. 1736. | 
Nor is it peculiar to boys to grow ſometimes in this extraor- 
dinary manner; there are not wanting inſtances of a like 
nature in the other ſex. There is an account in the Paris 
Memoirs, of a girl who at three months old had the menſes 
regularly come on, and growing very faſt in Her younger 
time, was, at the age of four years, three feet ſix inches high, 
and had herlimbs well proportioned to that height ; her breaſts 
and plump, and the parts of generation like thoſe of a 
girl of eighteen ; ſo that there is no doubt but ſhe was mar- 
riageable at that time, and capable of being a mother of 
children. Theſe things are more ſingular and marvellous 
with us, than they would appear in ſome other places, where 
the females come ſooner to maturity. In the Eaſt Indies, 
there _ ſome places where the girls have children at nine 
years old. . 
GrowTH "Halfpenny, a rate ſo called, and paid in ſome 
places for the tithe of every fat ox, or other unfruitful 
cattle. Blount. 
GRUARII, in our old writers, the principal officers of the 
foreſt in general. The word comes from the old French 
7 which ſignifies the fame: 
GRUB, the Engliſh name of the hexapode worms, or mag- 
gots hatched from the eggs of beetles. See ScarRABEUS. 
rubs are an excellent bait for many kinds of fiſh. In ang- 
ling for the grayling, 
others. This is plump, milk white, but round from head 
to tail, and has à red head. There is alſo another grub, 
which 2 common, and is longer and ſlenderer than the 
alh grub. It is yellower and tougher, and is known by 
having a red and two rows of legs all along the belly. 
The trout and grayling uſually frequent the ſame places, and 
it is not uncommon to take the trout while fiſhing for the 
other. Theſe grubs are to be kept in bran, in which 
will grow tougher than they were at firſt; but the aſh grub is 
always fo tender, that it is difficult to make a bait of it. 
The beſt method is to wrap it in a piece of Riff hair with 
the arming, leaving it ſtanding out about a ſtraw's breadth 
at the head of the hook, ſo as to keep the grub from to- 


tally ſlipping off when baited. - The horſe hair that the 


hook is faſtened to ſhould be as white as poſſible, that it 
may reſemble the colour of the bait, and not be ſuſpected. 

RUB of the box, or box puceron, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given to a fort of inſect approaching to the nature of the 


G 


Puceren of the elder and other trees, but differing from that | 


animal in ſome eſſential characters, and being more properly 
of the ſame genus with the fig · inſect or falſe puceron. Reau- 
mur's Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 6. p. 100. See FiG-inſeet, 
In the months of March and April the leaves of box are 
often found forming a ſort of ball at the extremities of 
dome of the branches. Theſe balls are hollow, and are 
form'd of the two outer leaves bent each into the half of a 
ſphere and joined at their edges, and of ſeveral other ſmaller 
. ner ones rounded in'the ſame manner. All theſe balls are 
places of abode of inſets of the falſe puceron kind; 
have flat bodies in the manner of the fig inſect ; but the 
ales of their wings are leſs obſervable. There are different 
 Dumbers of / theſe animals found in different balls of the 
t: ſome containing twenty or thirty, others only three 
or four, and theſe are ſometimes found crawling about looſe 
2» cavity, ſometimes between the outer and the inner 
es. 


the aſh grub is to be preferred to all | 


— 


* 
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Vine Gxuss, in the hiſtory 
| GRUBBING, the term uſed by our farmers to expreſs the 


taken up 


GRUNDEL, or GxunDtinG, in zool 


GruSDpLING, 


name, that the Germans in 


8 R U 


ſuppoſes this might be of great uſe in medicine, and ob- 
ſerves that it would eaſily be gathered in the n un- 
tity for experimenting, as the box affords theſe animals 
in vaſt abundance, and every ball of the leaves would yield 
the quantity of the bigneſs of a pea of the matter. As the 
common puceron therefore voids by ſtool a ſaccharine water, 
this creature voids a kind of manna, and this when new- 
ly excluded from the body of the animal is not firm 
and hard, but ſoft and Viſcous. It dries as it hecomes ex- 
poſed to the air, and Tometimes it is a diſeaſe in the animal 
to have it dry too quickly, or be too hard befote it is voided ; 
and it is in this caſe that it forms a long tail to the crea- 
ture, "Theſe animals have the ſame ſort of trunk with the 
pucerunt, and ſuck the juices of trees in the ſame manner; 
and as the wounds given by the true pucerons of the poplar oc- 
calion its leaves to fold themſelves together, and make a 
ſort of caſe; ſo probably it is the biting or wounding of 
the leaves of the box by theſe animals, that makes its leaves 
form theſe balls at the end of the branches, It is to be ob- 
ſerved however, that the balls of the preſerit year only are 
to be ſearched for theſe creatures ; thoſe of former years 
having been long abandoned by them, and being uſually in- 
habited by ſmall ſpiders, or other minute inſets. Reaumut”s 
Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 6. p. 107. 

Theſe Inſects change their ſkin ſeveral times in the manner 
of the prcerons, and they change their colour at the ſame 
time. ey are at firſt reddiſn, but they are then extremely 
ſmall z after this they throw off a ſkin and become yellow- 
iſh; after this they are of a deeper yellow, ſpotted with 
black; and finally when at their full growth they are gfeen- 
iſh, and have black antennæ. The exuviæ which theſe 
creatures leave behind them, have often a graiftt of the 
excrement remaining; fixed to them 
Mr. Reaumur, who took great pains to know the hiſtory of 
theſe minute animals, found that they finally became flies 
of a peculiar kind, reſembling thoſe of the fig · inſect; they 
hopped in the manner of 9 but only a little way 
at a time, and he was able to diſcover the parts peculiar to 
the male and female ſex, in the different individuals, but 
never could find any eggs, or embryo animals in the 


latter. 
of inſets, See Vine. 


taking up the roots of trees out of the ground. Several oc- 
caſions offer for the doing this ; as when trees are old and 


paſt growing to any uſe, the roots muſt be taken up, that 


young trees may be planted in their place. 'This is a 


— — operation in moſt places, but in ſome countries 
the 


mers have deviſed a machine, which does a great part 
of the work in à much ſhorter time than in any other way 
can be done. It is a hook of iron, of about two feet and 
a half long, with = urge iron ring faſtened to its ſtrait end 
or handle. The whole inftrument =o be made for about 
three or four ſhillings, and is to be uſed in this manner, 


ground is firſt to be cleared away about the root, and any. 
off. 


ling fide roots'found running 3 

hey then faſten the point of the hook to ſome part of the 
ſtump or root, and putting a long and ftrong lever through 
the ring, two men at the end of it go round forcing it 
every way, till they tear the root out, twiſting the top 
roots off at ſome diſtance under ground. The digging 
down to which in the common way is one great article of 
the expence. It is very effectual in ſtubbing up the roots 
of the underwood; but when large tree roots are to be 

by it, it is beſt to cleave them firſt with wed 

into 4 pieces; afid then pull them out ſeparately. 22 
timer s Huſbandry, © al | | 1 


GRUINA, the &ane fy,” a name given by ſome authors to 


the tipula, or father long legs, from its legs being like 
thoſe of a crane. 15 288 


GRUMOSE Roots, are thoſe which ate compoſed of ſeveral 


ſmall knobs, ſuch are thoſe of the anemones, and of the 
little celandine; © © 9 | 

, 2 name uſed by 

ſome'for the common loach, or loche, a ſmall freſh water 

fiſh, known among writers by the names of cobitis and fun- 
dulus. Geſner de a9; p: 486. See the article CoprTis. _ 

in  ichthyolopy, a name given alſo the. 

eſe 


Germans to the gobis fluviatilis, or common gudgeon. 

fiſh, though of different genera, the one being a cyprinus, 
and the other a cobitis, yet are ſo perplexed by this common 
eral do not 


are to be cut 


iſtinguiſh their 


tence ; but ſuch that it may eaſily be flatted difference. They have beſide this, however, their peculiar 
Angi — ry This is ſometimes found in looſe | names for each of the two, the loach or cobitis being call- 
aud regular grains, ling ſmall ſeeds,” and ſometimes in | ed the ſmerle and ſmerling, a name never applied to the 
long and flat pieces. This is the of the animal, it is | gridgeon ; atid that being called a gobe ang a bing, names 
often ſeen hanging in part out of the anus, while they are ' never given to the loach. When there art many diſtinct 
voiding it in the round grains ; and often the long pieces names for each theſe fiſhes, it is ſtrange to find the 
hang out to a great length from the anus, = fort of authors of that „ who write in their own langua 
tail twice or tree times as Tong as: the body of animal. ſo often uſing, inſtead of either, this name grundling 515 * 
2 (U ee e b by Fais 
cet and very e taſte 3 for it is the juices | US, in ichthyology, a name given by Figutus 
. retaining yet their faccharine nature and others, to the fiſh called by us e fünd- 
and greatly reſembling the common manna. Mr. Reammur | ling; it is a ſpecies of cobitis; called by authors in : 
Sure, Vor. IJ. = | > | 1 '- coi 


a Piſcis, the 


_ -" nard kind, and nearly LAS a0 the 
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e iatilis. - Artedi has di- 
name of the ſmooth. ſpotted cobitis, with 
Ses the article ConTis. 

wont Wd by me dene win, s far 


grunt: the name of a fiſh 
CE Late ſeas, and called by 

It ſeems of the gurnet or gur- 
1-coara of the 
Braſilians. When it is firſt taken out of the water, it makes 
a remarkable grunting Toile, It has two fide lines on each 
© fide, running from the gills to the tail; the one of -which is 
_ brown, and the other yellow. 8 covered with very ſmall 


2 y parts of 
teh there norre pot 


* 


Le fat and fleſh It grows to about | 
* fix or ſeven, U on e, re 
It is a very n 


dak 


GR 82 the name of a tall and 


17 1 
2, 


| to the toes extended, ur hw toy, Its IX 
a greeniſh black and is 1 poin wings are 
g i —_— black, its toes very long, But what is mot | 


this bird, is the conſtruction of its wind pipe 
into the breaſt, by means 
xd there ſuffering ſome wind. 


and 


but this 22 confirmation. It 


ſaid Ada the? 
is ſuppoſed by many, x bird eats fiſh, but erroneouſly, 


_ the ſtructure of its tomac h plainly ſhows it a ivorous 
bird, and its fleſh is very A e ued in the 
Italian markets. 5 

2. The Indian crane. This is finaller than ours, and of the 


build ra 


G Ui A 


now very numerous. They come out in the duſk of che 


evening, and make a very loud noiſe of the n t 
of the . 4x6 man 


Ide male cricket moves very lowly, and Goedartius i; 


of opinion, that its wings were given it rather as an orng. 
ment, than as a thing o uſe; or, if they have any real. * 
that it is the covering and defending the tender body 
the creature, which is very ſoſt, fot, and. eaſily liable to 57 
2 and Mouffett ſays, that its flights are no more chan 
long leaps. But we have a very different account of the uſe 
this creature makes of its wings in the German ephemerides. 
Mentzelius, in a paper there, declares this to be one of the 
moſt miſchievous inſects of the creation. He ſays it lives 
equally well under ground, in the air, or water; 
that while it is under ground, it does infinite miſchief by 
burrowing under the beds of a garden, and eating the on 
of flowers, and that in the night it comes out, and 
taking wing ſettles upon the fruit trees, where it does little 
leſs miſchief ; and all this the author affirms from his own 


experience, in the gardens where he lived. Montes Hiſt. 
Inf. Rays Hiſt. G 8 Goedartius de Inſ. Ephemerid. 
Germ. Anno. 10. O 


This creature is very nice in the conſtruction of its neſt. 
This is always under ground, and it chooſes a ſolid clay for 
the purpoſe ; in this it makes a large cavity, with a mall 
. at, and in this it depoſits a 
undred and or more When the whole number 
of eggs is laid, the creature ſtops up the hole at which 
it was uſed to go in and out, with a large piece of firm clay, 
and then burrows away all round, and all under the neſt 
By this means ſhe keeps the ſides of the neſt firm and cloſe, 
ſo that no inſect can get in to eat the eggs; and the whole 
neſt being thus rendered looſe and moveable, ſhe is at the 
pains of raiſing it toward the ſurface in warm weather, that 
the eggs may have the advantage of the ſun towards their 
hatching z and in cold weather ſhe ſinks it deeper into the 
ound fo defend it from froſts. This has been obſerved by 
Goodartive, and is recorded in his hiſtory of the crea- 
ture. Swammerdam obſerves, | that this creature, while 


- ſame gray colour; its tail is ſo ſhort that the wings hide it, 
and it is, not ſeen, Its beak is longer than that of our] young, has four ſmall protuberances on its back, and has 
© crane, but its moſt obvious diſtinction on is, that it has on the no wings over the body, and that theſe are the rudiments of 
n the inſertion of the beak to the e 
, n 130 The creature 1 1 — with 
is the Balearica, the Majorca crane ; WI 
eto n It is remar of this creature, 
5 it can move backward as ts — — —— 

when frighted. Gaadart. de ** Hiſt, Inſ. p. 66. 
GRYLLUS, the reer hiſtory, . 
genus of inſects nearly allied to the locuſt; claſs. . The two 
principal kinds 59 houſe —— field crichtt, The firlt 
| of theſe is ſmaller, and is of a brown with 


8 7 


Gave, che crane, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology. 


N 


Na us of the order of the macrorynchæ, o 
8 


3 t form. 22 
and thickneſs a man's little fin „and is of 
- brown cvlour, which is darker in the e than in the 


female. There are on each ſide of the anus 


2 reſembli 
* eight GE" is covered with as many ſcales which | 
phy and are covered with ſhort hair. | 
Fey wings, along each 
which there runs. a black or line, Theſe 


two hairy 
the tails of mice; its dally is compole 


8 


' ſubſtance which is blackiſh, po — the outſide, and | 


[mooth and moat within. bright and] GR 
* h | in vide and; Has 
; Agen Gy This creature 


pally 


rena, and diſtinguiſhes it from 


colour 
— ym — Les wy inch long, Fr 
great and. very eyes. ANEEONE in 
articulations. 


have no 
GrYLLVUs, in ichth yology, a name given by ſome to the 
conger, or ſea cel. Ritterſhuſius, who has given commen- 


taries on Oppian's Halieutics, has given this word as the 
———— —— ngros of that author, which is the 
name of the fame fiſh with the congrus of Ariftotle, 2 
other antient Greeks. Artedi has ayoided the occalion of 
any ſuch errors for. the future, by not allowing it og 
2 at all. 1 of his 
the others — 

of the murzna with the rim of the — black. A* 
ter ſbufius in Oppian. See Mun A. 
GRYLLUs vulgaris, in ichthyology, a name giren by Gelar, 
Bellonius, and others, to the * of che 22 
authors; diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
dion: with four cirri, or beards, at the r 
has mentioned this under nene of the oe. 

bs, See QPHIDION» | 
GRYPHITES, in naturdl hiſtory, the 

foffile ſhell, the recent, or. living 2 to 
not being known, either on our on or 
It is an — very narrow at the 
ends in a — limb. The 
ed, or Nr 
— —— 
rugeſe, and 
name of. crow 
of the kingd 
ſeem to have os — ſpe 
are extremely rounded: and convem on the — 
lefs ſo, and che plates of whjch they arg pr tl 
forne linaller an ————— 
* of the ſame bigneis. 3 
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GRYPOSIS, in medicine, the name of a diſtemperature of the 
toe nails, in which they bend inwards, and make their way 
deep into the fleſh, ; 

GUACAGUACA, in zoology, the Braſilian name of a bird 

of the larus, or gull kind, the eggs of which are much ya- 
lucd in America, but the fleſh not at all. It is called by 

the Portugueſe: there, the gaviota. See GaviorTa, - 

GUAC in zoology, the name of an American fiſh of a 

roundiſh, or in ſome ſort a pyramidal figure, and of a foot 
or more than that in its common length. Its head is flat 
below, and roundiſh on the upper part. Its mouth is ſmall 
and round, and is placed in the under part of the head, and 
is furniſhed with a fort of beard, of ſlender, but ſtiff bodics, 
reſembling ſhort ſegments of hogs briſtles. Its back fin is 
ſomewhat-prickly, as in the pearch, and its tail is ſupported 
by ſtrong nerves,. and is very forked, * Its head is covered 
with a hard ſhelly cruſt, which feels rough to the touch ; 
and its body with triangular ſcales, which are larger toward 
the tail than near the head; and all of them are rough, as 
i had been cut and ridged, and have a ſort of tubercle 
r middle; ſo that the whole fiſh ſeems covered with a 
coat of armour, and has a quadrup 
cles on each fide, It is all over of a pale ſaffron colour, but 
ſamewhat deeper on the belly than on any other part, and 
is all over variegated with brown ſpots, of the fize of mu- 


There is alſo another kind of this fiſh which differs in co- 


1 


lour, being all over of a duſky brown, ſpotted with ſmall | 


. of a fine deep black. ey are both eaten, but the 
| kind has very little fleſh ; the latter. has more, and it is 
alſo better taſted, Marcgrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 
GUACUCUA, in zoology, the Brafilian name of a kind of 
water bat. Barlæus, p. 224. | 
GUACUIA, the name of a very remarkable Braſilian fiſh, called 
alſo by ſome the ve/pertilio aguaticus, or water bat, and by others 
the monoceros piſcis. The anterior part of the body of this 
fiſh is like a plough; the head is eight fingers long, and five 
wide in the broadeſt part; the hinder part of its body is 
round, and pointed toward the tail. It is broad and flat, 
and the — 
and has between the eyes a ſingle horn, which is 
of a conic ſhape, and near two fingers long. It has a 
rably wide mouth, but no teeth; and it has on each fide, i 
the middle of the body, an arm, 
n to ſerve 


belly, has two fins, which ſeem 
| is 


iſt. | GUAMATACU ape, in zodlogy X 
grave, — note ox writers, have called the 5 trian- 


2 


ealſo have the . of 
guage, many of our Herbals callin 


le arrangement of tuber- 


ſcarce appears beyond the rim of the body ; | 


waz 


1 of the ordinary frog 


GUA 


back; the anterior rays of which are prickly, the others 

ſoft to the touch. Its ſcales are of the of thoſe of the 
pearch, oy are of a filvery white, with duſky edges, and 
on the back are all over of a blueiſh hue. It is caught 
among the rocks and about the ſhores, and is eaten in con- 
ſiderable plenty in the Braſils, both by the natives and Por- 
tugueſe. Marcgrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 

GUATIMINIBIQUE, in zoology, a name by which many au- 
thors have called the humming bird, or guainumbi. De Laet's 
Hiſt. Ind. Occ. 1. 15. c. 7. See the article GbainuMsi, 

GUAINUMBI, in zoology, the name of an American bird, 
called the humming bird, and by ſome authors tomineus. It is a 
large genus of birds, many ſpecies of it having been de- 
ſcribed by authors, and many which they have not deſcribed, 
having been ſent into Europe by the curious. It is the 
ſmalleſt of all birds, but of the moſt beautiful and lively co- 
lours of all others. It flies very ſwiftly, and in flying makes 
a noiſe exactly like the humming of a bee, and is not much 
larger than the humble bee. It can ſuſtain itſelf a long 
time on the wing, and in that poſture thruſts its little beak 
into flowers, the juices of which it ſucks and feeds on. As 
it has no other food but this, there is no keeping it alive, 
but all die that are taken ; and they are preſerved and ſent over 
as curioſities to us. Many have reported ſtrange ftories of 
their fleeping all the winter months, and reviving at the 
approach of ſpring 3 but 00 (cen ſaw them in great 
plenty, in the woods in all ſeaſons. - The Indians make 

ictures with the feathers of theſe birds, which are fo 
rightly coloured, as to vie with the fineſt paint, and 
ſo thin as to be as cloſe as colours on canvas. Ray's 
Ornithol.- p. 165. | 
The humming bird is ſo ſmall, that its leg and foot toge- 
ther meaſure but half an inch, and its whole trunk not an 
inch. The body * only de of an ounce, which is 


about equivalent to a filver fix-pence ; whereas a titmouſe, 
the ſmalleſt bird am us, weighs two ſhillings, or half a 
crown *. Its neſt, which is made of cotton, is much of the 


ſize and fi of the thumb of a man's glove; its egg 
about the bigneſs of a pea. Some of the Indians wear them 
in their ears for pendants *.[—* Phil. Tranſ. N“ 200. p. 760. 
Phil. Tranſ, No 206. p. 993.—] 
GUALACLING, in natural hiſtory, the name un by the 
„ of the Philippine Iſlands, to a ſpecies of bird of the 
ing kind. It is of the bigneſs of the turtle, it feeds on 
fruits, and is a very briſk and lively bird. It appears t6 be 
cf a plain black colour, except when viewed in the fun, and 
then is ſeen to be of a vaſt variety of bright colours. 
„a name by which Marc- 


' - gularis. Willughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 149. See TRIANGU- 


|. LARIS piſcts. 


GuanaJacy  Atinga, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the 


ordis or globe fiſh kind; which is thorny, and has the mouth 


-mouthed ies. It is uſually about 
ſeven breadth long, and in the place of teeth has a 
bad bone above and below in its mouth.” The holes for its 
| giv aro large enough to admit one's finger, and near theſe 
* are two ſquare, broad, and ſhort fins. Near the tail 


a it has another ſmall oblong fin, and one oppoſite to it on 
this the belly. Its tail is 2 e ſin, of a finger and à half 
as alſo applied in fomentations externally, have been found | long, finger Its head is covered with à hatd 
of ſervice in cancerous, diſorders. See Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. bony and all its body with prickles, except on the 
ol. 5. Art. 9. b en 209, ine wilt, belly, it i | of a fr the prickles are 
e | | ©. many' ſmall poincod bones. The head, back, and ſides 
i | re of a browniſh/grey, the belly is of a yellowiſh white, as 
ate alſo the —2 It has t its gills, mouth, and 
back ſin ſome ſmall black ſpots. - It can, at pleaſure, inflate 
conliſts « ' its whole body into the reſemblance of a bladder. It is not 
, piſtil ari eatable, but eſtermed poiſonous. Piſo, Hiſt. Nat. I. 5. 
5 } | ; #11114 och ry bod 11363 run It 1009) 54,3 221360 
68 | MAjAcu Gudra; in zoology, . a' name by which ſome 
loft, and r of | that ſpecies of the b oY e 
feds ee wilt e e e e eee Diabe. ige Hiſt. Pic. p. 147. Ste 
The ſpecies of guaiacana enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are | ; article Dial oo 10s Si nog 72 OE ST 
theſe. 7- The quetacens, calledbyataborathebroadleaved Afr GUANABANUS,: | 
can lotus; and a. | | thors, have called ſeveral {} 


can lotus. Teurm. Inſt. p. 60. 


ers of which are theſe. The flower is 
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the guaiacana, called the narrow leaved Afri- 


Ser the article Anoma , 
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- tbugh "ſkin, rough on the back, and fmooth on the belly. 
It is of a reddiſh brown colour, and ſpotted all over with 

black ſpots.” Marcgrave Hiſt. Braſ. p. 131. 

„the name of a Braſilian bird, called by 


large 
GUARA, in 
Cluſius, Numeniut Indicus, or the Indian Curlew. It is a 
large bird, of the ſize of the platea, or ſpoonbill, and 


lives about waters: its beak is long, and of a whitiſh grey, | 
figured like a Poliſh ſword: the tail is ſhort, and is hid. by 
the an. when they are cloſed. It is all over of a fine ga 
red, only that the long-wing feathers are tipped with bl 
at their extremities, and there is ſomething very remarkable 
in its growth, for it is black when firſt hatched from 
the egg, from this it becomes greyiſh, and from this at 
length changes to its fine red. Marcgrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 
GUARACAPEMA, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome. for 
the fiſh more uſually called the dorads, or auratus piſcis. 
_ Mdaregrave's Hiſt. Braſil. See the article Dor Apo. 
GUARA: TEREBA, in zoology, the name of an American fiſh 
of the cuculus kind, ws hs to the nature of the tra- 
churus, and which Mr. Ray thinks may 1 be called 
> trachurus Braſilienſis, or the Brafilian ſcad. It is uſually 
about four or five: inches in length, its head is obtuſe, 
and its mouth furniſhed with very ſmall teeth. The fide 
lines towards the tail are armed with prickly hooks, all 
inted backwards. The tail is divided into two horns. 
2 are of a triangular figure, and are ſo ſmall, that it 
ſmooth to the touch. jy 
very bigh and littering ; the lower parts of. its ſides and 
its belly are yellow, but with a white gloſs among it. The 
belly fins are white, the tail and the reſt of the fins are yel- 
— _ is eaten in Brafil and other American countries. 
's Ichthyog. p. 291. wa 116 $ 
GUARAUNA, in- zoology, the name of a ſmall Brafilian 
- bird common in watery places, and of the ſize of our ſnipe. 
Its bill is ſtrait, | but a little hooked at the end, and is be- 


| 


* 


tween four and five fingers breadth long. Its body is about | 


the ſame length, and its 1 

over of a duſky brown, wich 
| iſh. It is a well taſted bird. Maragrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 
GUARIBA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of mon- 


ſix fingers long. It is all 


key found in the Weſt-Indies. It is of the ſize of a fox, | 


es fac is raiſed high, its eyes are black and ſhining, and its 
. ears\{mall and round; Its tail is very long, naked toward 
the end, and extremely moveable; the creature frequently 
- twiſting it round things to faſten itſelf by it; It is covered 
all over with fine black ſhining hairs, except on the 
_—_ of the tail where they are brown: The hairs are ſo 
nicely diſpoſed all over the body, that the creature appears 
y ſmooth ; and 
and throat, ſo that they form a ſort of beard 
| IS Quad. p. 152. 
This ſpecies is found in 
woods, and makes a 


2 a mute aſſembly round him: Marcgrave relates a 


an 


- 
*V 


GUATUCUPA, in zoology, 


is of a greeniſh gloſſy hue, | 


an admixture” of a caſt of | 


they are much longer under the chin | 


„ IAA 
e r in the 


GUI 


the name of 4 ſea fiſh eaugyy 
about the Braſilian ſhores. It grows to about two feet Ions. 
its back is a little elevated, its mouth (mall, and beſet wis 
ſharp teeth. It has only one long fin upon the back, the 
rays of which are rigid and prickly. Its ſcales are of a fin, 
ſilvery white, and its back and ſides are variegated with 
ſtreaks of a fine browniſh yellow, and others of a gloſſ. 
filvery red; theſe are not tranſverſe, but run from the heal 
to the tail; and beſide theſe, there is the common line on 
each fide, reaching from the gills to the tail, which is ele- 
vated above the ſurface of the Its head is of a mixt 
colour, of white, 2 ahd a feddiſh brown, Its fins 
all white, except the tail, which is of a reddiſh brown, Its 
belly is white. It is caught among the rocks, and is an ex. 
tremely well taſted fiſh. Ray's Ichthyog. p. 338. Marc. 
grave, Hiſt. Braf. W/illughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. ad 
GUATUCUSA, in zoology, the name of an American fiſh, 
approaching to the nature of the coracinus of the Medi. 
terranean, and called by ſome corvina. It is of an oblong 
ſhape. Its back is a little prominent, but its belly perfectly 
flat and even. Its uſual length is from twelve to twent 
inches. Its mouth is large; its noſe pointed, and the lower 
jaw longer than the upper. Its teeth are very ſmall. It has 
ſeven fins; two behind the 'gills, two on the belly, one 
long one behind the anus, and one long, high, and 
. triangular on the back. This is ſupported by very rigid 
nerves, and behind this there is a long and low one, ex- 
tended to the tail. Its tail is large and broad, and of a 
ſomewhat ſquare figure. Its ſcales are very ſmall, and it 
appears ſoft'to the touch. It is all over of a ſilyery white- 
neſs, _ that on the back there is a ſlight admixture of 
yellow. Its 17 7 1 its tail, and all its fins, are of a pure 
white; and its ſide lines, which run ſtrait from the gills to 
the tail are of a filvery whiteneſs. It is caught on the 
Brafiljan' ſhores; and is a very delicate fiſh. Margrave, 
Hit Blot io no omar N 5 
GUAZZAMA, in botany; the name of an American tree, de- 
ſcribed by Plumiet as of the nature of the oc. They are 
both ſpecies of the theobroma of Linnzus, but the guazama 
is peculiar in the ſtructure of its fruit, which is of a ſome- 
what globular figure, full of tubercles and perforations on 
the ſurface, and yet divided into five lodgments for ſeeds 
within. Plum. | ov. Gen. 18. | 
GUDGEON,; in ichthyologyy the Engliſh name of the fiſh 
called by authors — — and gobius fluviatilis. Accord- 
ing to the new Artedian ſyſtem, the word gobins is made 
the name Se een oe of fiſhes, "and the gudgemn is 
reduced to the genus of the cyprini z of which, according 
to the diſtinctions and characters of that author, it is a true 
ſpecies. See Gonus and Go. 
GupGRONsS;'in a ſhip, is uſed for the eyes driven into the 


| ed the fiſh more a 


known by the name of the bicau- 


þ Tour da, u nd of: fword-fiſh?> a egf ves lift, Brac See the 
very thing of this creature, in this arten rea a- alot * 
he ſays he has frequently been an witneſs to. They Gurs de ene is properly the name of woad, but it is 
meet in great numbers before and after mid-day,  -alfo by ſome for the-Jutum, or lutem herba of the Ro- 
form a large circle, and one placing himſelf mans, and cymene of the Greeks. This is an error in 
| + 93 gr — noiſe ; when he has ſung thus too many of the old authors, though ſo palpable, that one 
ſelf for ſome time, the reſt all remaining in perfect would have thought no body could have run into it; the 
- he lifts up his hand, and inſtantly all join. in à ſort of] lutum, or cymene, having been always uſed to dye yellow, 
chorus 3 this intolerable they keep up inceſſantly, and the g , or gueſda, to dye blue; and the characters 
r . Fee the Tignal-for their beginning, | | -of the kutum ory yg „ Plainy ſhewing it to be our 2” 
lifts up bis band a ſecond time, on which: they all ccaſe and | feln serie, or dyem weed, but not at all agreeing with 
1 this) exiled | the glaſtum, or woad. & egy 
_ alone again, and-ſo- finiſhes the buſineſs of the 13 Prref en ſhip- bond, is''that rope by which the boat 
- Theſe! creatures carry their young -upontheir-backs" and | is kept from frving, or going too much in and out, as 
. ip very nimbiy wi them from tree to tree; 5 Heri the Hof a , Hori (tlie s [och 4643 - 30 31 1 5 | 
ones Gaiping faſt round their body with their arms. | GUIANA zart in the Materia medica, the ſame with what 
- are à very animal, and can never be tamed. +1 | is otherwiſe-called m- Suh, See STM ADM bi... 


i ſpecies of this kind alſo much larger than 
have a very long black hairy — . 
poſitive. knowledge, 


- negro women as they go through the 
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GUIDA, in the Italian muſicʒ the guide, or leading voice = 
; inſtrument, in © ar The parts, that are 90 imitate 7 
'to be i Minas BAR Mul. Dicte 
— — See Fud ux, —.— | — a. 233 
OMA, in botany, the name given umi 
plant, called — by — ſamyda, and fup 
to be allied co de melia. See Sau, ee , ug 
GULAN DNA, in botahy, the name of -a genus of Plan 
called bouduc by Plumier, ho firſt gave the deſcription 
The characters are theſe.” The ſeveral plants are ſome ie — 
others feniale; The male has a one-leaved Perla 
lightly divided into five ſegments, and falling 


off with the 


* 
bie, and are hollow, ſeflte; and inſerted into the mouth fn 
calyx, and am 2 n ie ſegments? Thy 
mina are ten —— 

and inc 


flower. Its lower is a eylindrie tube, marked with 1 
tri. The m Fs omen, -and che ſegments wer fu, 
The flower is poſed of five petals, w im ke 


GUI 


their ſepta. The ſeeds are numerous, of a bony 
of a globoſe, but ſamewhat compreſled form, and 
one in every lodgment. The dry fruit is com- 
mon in the Muſeums af the curious, who collect fruits and 
ſeeds, Plumier, 39. Linn. Gen. Pl. 518. 

This 


is plant is eſteemed good in colics, and hernias z and is | 


ſaid to diſcuſs atulencies, comfort a weak ſtomach, provoke 
the menſes, and expel the ſtone, i 


iven by our common people to a 
the name of mus 


2. The aguti- 
and er creature ſeems to 

of nature of ſeveral animals. Tts hair and voice 
are like the hogs; its teeth and head reſemble the rabbit's, 
as does alſo its fize; and its ears are wholly like 
thoſe of the mouſe and rat kind. See PoRCELLUS, AGUTI, 


and Pac A. | | 
GUINIAD, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the fiſh, 
known among authors by the name af faura, a fiſh of the 
truttaceous kind, common in the lakes of Wales, and ſome | 
of the northern counties of England; and in the laſt of 
theſe. places called the ſchelley, H/7iyghby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 164. 
See the article FR aA. | | 
GUIRA ACANGATARA, in zoology,thename of a Braſilian 
bird of the woodpecker kind, and of the ſize of our larger 
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- only one cell, which is divided into ſeveral lodg- gives place for a very large wind-pipe, means of which it 


is able to make a very loud noiſe. Its only ſounds are 
cick cock tur tur kur, which it repeats almoſt inceſſantly uur- 
ing the ſeaſon when it cries, which is only for fix or ſeven 
weeks about Midſummer, Marggrave, Hiſk. Bra. 

GUIRAPEREA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird. It 
is of the ſize of a lark, and has a ſhort, thick, black beak. 
Its head, neck, back, and belly, are of a pale pellow, like 
that of wax; and the lower part of the head, the throat, 
and the breaſt are black; the wings and tail are brown and 
8 a flight variegation of ſea green. Marggrave, 

iſt, Braſ. 


GUIRAGUACUBERABA, in zoology, the name of a Bra- 


filian bird of the fize of a goldfinch. Its throat and the 
extremity of the belly are of a fine pale yellow, as is alſo 
the back. Its head, the outſide of its neck, and the ante- 
rior half of its back are of a pale green, as are alſo its wings 
and tail; but the wings have ſome brown feathers inter- 
mixed. It has a large black ſpot under its throat, reaching 
almoſt to its eyes. beak is ſtrait, ſlender and pointed, 
Its feet are brown. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſ. 


GUIRAQUEREA, in zoology, the name of a Braſillan bird 


of the caprimulgus, or goat-ſucker kind, à ſort of ſmall 
owl, 8 the figure of the cuckow. It is about 
the ſize of the lark, but its wings and tail are very long, 
which make it look much larger than it is. It has a 
flat head, aſhort beak, a very wide mouth, and ſome briſtles 
about the origin of the hill. It is of a browniſh grey colour, 
vari with yellowiſh and whitiſh ſpots z and about its 
head and neck has a fort of ring of a deep yellow. Its 
legs are very ſhort, and its toes are connected by a mem- 
brane, but nat webbed like the ducks. It is not ſaid whe- 
ther this be a night bird, or one that flies by day light, but 
probably it is of the firſt kind, as its whole figure reſembles 
the 1 Ray's Ornitholog. p. 71. 
AENGETA, in zoology, the name of a Bra- 

ſilian bird of the œnanthe or wheat — 1. Its beak and le 
are black, its head, neck, breaſt, and belly are of a very pale 
grey, its back of a pale aſh colour; on each fide of the 

head, from the angle of the beak, there is a long black 

ſtreak; the wings are black, and the tail of an vpn 

deep and laſy back with a fine white tip and ſome 

on ſeyeral ꝓarts of it. darggrave's Hiſt. Braſ. 


| COA Orin: in . * 7 *. 5 Arn, 
| al 28 of & 


lian bird of the woodpecker ki 
lark, its head and neck ate black; it has a broad blacl pot on 
its back, and its wings are alſo black, but have a long white 
ſpot in the middle. Its general colour, excepting theſe marks, 
is a deep and ſomewhat reddiſh yellow. Its legs are Hue. 
There is a great deal of beauty in the contrivance-of the 
neſt of this bird; it is of a long cylindric figure, and is 
very nicely hung down from the firm twigs of trees. Aarg- 


IRATINGA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird 
of the heron kind, but ſmaller than the common heron; it 
* its neck is long, and its feet and of 
a greeniſh yellow; it is all over of a pure ſnow white, 
its neck feathers are whiter and ſofter than thoſe of 


88 Hiſt. Braſ. 


wich bla black with @ little 
| - Braſ. 5 
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 VRition of the wren's fighting the eagle. 
'GULASISI, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people | 


3 of parrot. * 


'GULE of Augu/t; the day of St. Peter ad vincula, which is 


into a thin cake. The people call ſuch an apple, pomme 


8 U NM 


4 %ſſkccount; contrived as an imitation ef the antient tra- 


er the Philippine iſlands, to a very ſmall and very beautiful 


LBE in architecture, the fame as gorge. See the article 
- celebrated on the firſt of Auguſt. 
It is called the gule of Aga, from the Latin gula, a throat, 
for this reaſon, that one Quirinus a tribune, having a 
daughter that had a diſeaſe in her throat, went. to pope 
Alexander, the fixth from St. Peter, and deſired of him to ſee 
the chains that St. Peter was chained with under Nero, 
which requeſt being granted, and ſhe, kiſſing the chains, 
© was cured of her diſeaſe : whereupon the pope infti- 
tuted this feaſt in honour of St. Peter; and, as before, 

this day was termed only the calends of Auguſt, it was on 
this occaſion called indifferently either the day of St. Peter 
ad vincula, from what wrought the miracle, or the gule of 
Auguſt, from that — the virgin whereon it was 
Vrrought. Durand. Rationale Divinorum. lib. 7. c. 19. 

Terms of law. ö | Rigs at? 1, 
*GULL, in 2oology, properly the common name of all the 
larus kind, but generally underſtood only as the name of 

the common black and white kind. This is the largeſt of all 
the gl! kind; it uſually weighs between four and five 
pounds. Its beak is yellow,  flatted ſideways, and three 
: Ringers breadth long, and a little hooked” at the end. Its 
© head is large and flatted at the top, and its back, breaſt, 


L _ and tail white, but with a little blackneſs: juſt in the 


- *miiddle of the back, and in the long feathers of the wings. 
Ats legs and feet are white, and its hinder toe very ſhort. 
Its m6uth opens to a great width; it feeds on fiſh, and is 

common on ſome of our coaſts. - Ray's Ornitholog. p. 261. 


GUEYAVAN, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the peo- | 


ple of che Philippine Hands, to a very beautiful bird, com- 
mon in chat part of the world; it is of the ſize of a turtle 


dove, and is very beautifully variegated with black and gold | 


col feathers. It feeds on fruits. =. | 
Eppler, in Languedoc, and ſome other ꝓarts 


and congeal all about them in form of a clear white gum, 
Hard like ice, by reaſon of its being ſoon dried in the ſun 


5 gelidg or a frozen apple. It is very common to ſee apples 
Tovered in part with this gum in ſeveral ſpecks; but it is 
more rare to meet with them wholly ſo. The gum is in- 
ſipid to the tafte. fe} dt e | | 
We have one plant cultivated in ſome gardens, which yields 
din the heat of ſummer ſuch another white icy and taiteleſs 
"pum. This is the common rhubarb, of the ſtalks of the 
leaves of which tarts are made. The ribs of the larger 
Leaves of this plant, in June and July, are covered with large 
"tranſparent drops of this gum, and an ounce of it may be 
ſometimes collected from a fingle plant. Philo, Tranſ. Ne. 


224. Nate A en | 

- Phe cofmnindn'plums and Nves in our hedges alfo afford the 
 *ame clear and taſteleſs white gum. It they are wounded on 
' purpoſe for it, they uſually throw more or, leſs of it out at 

tze wound; but this is after ſome time, and is not in fo 
large quantity as what they naturally throw out. The com- 
mon laurel ulſo affords a little 2 white and taſteleſs 


of no ill effect, though its leaves are poiſonous. And 


1t ſeems upon the whole, that this clear juice is not peculiar | 


to apples or to two or three plants only 3 but that a great 
number, even moſt of them, do contain it, if we knew by 
What means to get it of them. 0: ad 
' Gum-Boils, a morbid affection of the gums, called by the 
f — — of parulides. Theſe are of different de c 
, u 
by diſcutients or other inflammatory tumors, but if theſe fail, 
dr the diſorder is neglected, it terniinates in an abfceſs 
br fiſtula. camomile and elder flowers, boiled in 
milk and water, make a 
mouth, and the remaining herbs may be ſowed up in 'a bag 
to be kept hot to the cheek. A roaſted fig is à very 
internal application, and when the ſoftneſs of the tumor 


, 


9 


de opened by the lancet, ta prevent the matters lodging 
there, and eroding the bone, and icing a fiſtula 9s, wh 
ries. After it is the matter ſhould be gent] 

frequently ed with 


ted ine mixed with à decoction of vulni 


ted 


ringe, and compreſs 
K make the bottom 


| your — 
2 Juice of apples will ſometimes exſudate thro' their rind, 


ſually ariſe from pains in the teeth. They are to be treated 
good gargatiſm to be held in the 


that the matter is ſuppurated, it ought immediately to 


herbs till it is |. 
deep, it will be neceſſa- 


to be drawn before any thing elſe can be done» vn 
d rule in theſe cake ur to be.rather too dh, 
te in laying them s 1/ter's n 63. See 3 
Schelhammer de Epulide. Yor e Þ: 463." See th 
Gum Lacc. See the article Lacca, cl. and Supplem, 
GUMMA, a ſort of venereal excreſcence on the perioſteum 
the bones. 1 | a 
GUMMI Olivæ, olive gum, in the materia medica of the anti: 
ents. We meet with this name given to a drug they ſometime, 
| uſed in coughs,” and diſeaſes of the lungs. Nan) have bach 
of opinion, that the antients expreſſed no other than th 
common oil of olives by this name, and ſome things Which 
they have ſaid about it, ſeem to give countenance to this 
opinion, though a very ſtrange name be warranted by it 
for a very common thing. But there are many paſſages in 
other of the antient writers, which are wholly incompatible 
with this opinion, and ſhew that ſomething elle, not oil, was 
meant by it. Aviſenna deſcribing the common ſtorax tells 
us, that ſome called the gummi olive by its name. It could not 
be that any could call oil and ſtorax by the ſame name. 
There is no ſort of reſemblance or affinity between the two 
things; but the Greek authors ſeem to ſet us right in this 
matter: they all deſcribe a ſubſtance under the name of 
. Saxgue ENaiae, the tears of the olive tree, which ſeems to 
have been a thing wholly different from oil, and rather 3 
concreted gum thus called ; as the galbanum, ammoniacum, 
and other gumꝭ in common uſe with us, are called the am- 
| The Greek authors meant the ſame ſubſtance by this name, 
that the Latins, or at leaſt the generality of them did by 
gummi olive ; and they expreſsly deſcribe. this as a gum, 
and diſtinguiſh it from the oil by ſaying, that it is not the 
expreſſed juice of the fruit of the e/aia, or olive, but the 
ſpontanequs exſudation of the tree. bow; 1 
This gummi oleæ, or alivæ, might very well be compared to 
the forax flegonius, or ſtorax in tears, or drops; and the in- 
of the early writers among the Arabians might 
authorize its being called by the fame name; that it is not 
likely that any ſhould call a gum and an oil by the fame 


Hame. Se. 32." 3 
GUN(Cycl. )-= The advantage of large guns,or cannon, over thoſe 
of a ſmaller bore, is — acknowledged. This advantage 
ariſes from ſeveral circumſtances, particularly in diſtant can- 
nonading. The diſtance to which larger bullets fly with the 
ſame proportion of powder, exceeds the flight of the ſmaller 
ones, almoſt in proportion to their : diameters 3 ſo that 2 
thirty two pound ſhot for inftance, being ſomewhat more 
| - than ſix inches in diameter, and a nine pound ſhot but four 
inches, the thirty two pound ſhot will fly. near half as far 
again as that of 2 if both pieces are ſo elevated at 
to range to the eſt diſtance poſſible. The reaſon of 
this is, the extreme reſiſtance of the air, which 1s 
ſuch, that the diſtances to which bullets fly; is more regu- 
lated by this reſiſtance, than by the velocity they rece1'c 
from the powder: and the larger bullets are leſs reſiſted in 
proportion to their weight, than the ſmaller; ſo that their 
reſpective ranges are found to be nearly in the proportumn 
of their diameters, as before mentioned . [* Robins, props! 
for increaſ. the ſtrength. of the navy. p. 2, 3. ] 
This advantage in the range of the heavier bullet, will not 
' "eaſily be counterballanced by increaſing the charge 
powder allotted for the ſmaller bullet. For though - 
ſwiftneſs of this laſt, at it's iſſuing from the piece, ma) 
| thergby great r increaſed, yet the diſtance to which the bu” 
let will fly is — but little influenced: as all this incren 
of velocity is ſoon taken away by the reſiſtance of the au, 
which increaſes much faſter ®. This aſſertion might n 
a2 paradox, but it is irrefragably eſtabliſhed by ſome exbef 
| ments made by the French ©. [ Ibid. p. 4. © hid. p. 4 
nod] | | | bullets is 
Andther and more important advantage of heavy 9 4 ay 
that with the ſame velocity they break holes in all ſoli 1 
dies, in a greater proportion than their weight. real 
twenty four pound ſhot will, with the fame velocity, h i 
out a hole in any wall, rampart or ſolid beam, in 
lodges above eight times larger than will be made by 2 — 
pound ſhot. For the great ſhot will penetrate f | | ci. 
twice the depth that the ſmall one will, and leſs of the 
wy it makes will — _— again by the ſpring * 
body pierced 4. [A Ibid. p. „„ es ih 
| or tz may annoy the enemy Final 
warty be: doe Le ten times the number of be 
, ed RE © on bric 
The een has propoſed to change 5 = 
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of all the pi employed in the Britiſh navy, u ve 
: 3 3 ſo that my — the 
the ſame or less weight, but a larger bore. 1 


; projep®” 
© thirty two pounders in preſent uſe, would be a bree 
del for this purpoſe. Theſe being of fifty two dase n 
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dundred weighty, have ſomewhat leſs than an . gropor- 
two thirds for Heh pound of- bullet. And that d eng 
|. tion would anfper in Imaller pieces in Rente of 
ſieems clear from theſe confiderations.''T. an ry a 


GUN 


ron or any other metal is in proportion to its ſubſtance, 
2. That the leſſer quantity of powder fired in a ſpace it fills, 
has proportionably leſs force than a larger quantity. So that 
if two pieces a large, and a ſmall one, be made in the ſame 
- proportions to their reſpective bullets, and fired with a pro- 
portionable quantity of powder, the larger piece will be 
more ſtrained, will heat mote, and recoil more than the 
ſmaller f. [ Ibid. p. 11, 12. 7 
On this ſcheme, our preſent twenty four pounders will be 
eaſed of ſix or eight hundred weight of uſeleſs metal; and 
ſome pieces of a leſs calibre, as ꝙ and 6 pounders, would be 
-ſometimes eaſed by 14 hundreds, Hence 2 guns 
of the ſame weight might be borne. Thus inſtead of 6, 
9, 12, and 18 pounders, our ſhips might carry 12, 18, 
and 24 pounders 8, - [s. Ibid. p. 14. | 
Guns would be kept cooler and quieter, and would be of 
more ſervice in many reſpects, if their uſual charge of powder | 
were diminiſhed. See CHARGE. ; 
The author here quoted is of opinion, from his own trials, 
that a much greater reduction of the weight of ſhip-guns 
might ſafely =, place, and that one fourth, and even one 
fifth of the weight of the bullet in powder, if properly diſ- 
-poſed, would be ſufficient for naval purpoſes . [V See the ſaid 
... Treatiſe, p. 22. and the note. | $604 
Gun is alſo a name given by the miners, to an inſtrument uſed, 
in cleaving rocks with 2 It is an iron cylinder of an 
inch and quarter thick, and about ſix inches long, and 


* 
: 


having a flat ſide to receive the ſide of a wedge, and a hole 
drilled through it to communicate with the inſide of the 


hole in the rock. The hole is made of about eight inches 
deep, and in the bottom of it is put about two or three 
' ounces of gunpowder ; then this gun is driven forcibly in, fo 
as to fill up the hole, and the wedge is driven in on its flat 
ſide to ſecure it. The priming at the hole is then fired by a 
train, and the orifice being ſo well ſtopped by this gun, the 
force of the powder is determined to the cireumjacent parts 
ck the rock which it ſplits. - See MIxIx o. ane 
Gus-Roam, in a ſhip, is the apartment under the great ca- 
din, where the maſter gunner, and his crew rendezvous, 


* 


get ready their cartridges, &c. and do all things belonging to 


ir "buſineſs. "$4, - 0 5644 37.9 ' i | 
 GUNNELLUS, in zoology, the natne of a fiſh caught upon 


the Corniſh ſhores, and there called the butter- It is]. 
ſmall, and is of the anguilliform, or cel like | 


always v 
| chk. - It ſeldom arrives at fix inches in length, or above 
one finger's breadth, and has a flat and thin body; its colour is 
ſomething various, being either of a reddiſh brown and 
white, or elſe of an olive colour and white, and is varie- 

ted all over with lines of theſe-colours. At the root of the 


ck fin it has very beautiful round black ſpots, ſurrounded 
With a circle of white on each ſide; theſe are ten or twelve 
in number, and run at equal diſtances all down the back. 
Its head is ſmall and flatted, its noſe ſhorty. its mouth, wide, 
with only one range of teeth, Its eycs are ſmall, and it is 
covered with fine | ſcales. .. D 
GUNNERS-Tackle, in a man of war, See TACKLE. 
GUNNERY. . See the Appendix. = . 1 77 
GUNPOWDER (Cycl.)=-It is generally aſſerted by hiſtorjans, 
that gunpowder has no exploſion within the vapour of the 
Grotto del Cane in Italy, and every traveller who viſits that 
place, returns with the ſame opinion, which. he ſuppoſes he 
has had ocular demonſtration. of, as one of the experiments 
made there by the people who ſhew the 
| the ſnapping a loaded piſtol within the body, of thę vapour, 
and this never gives fire. We owe to Lamberti the clearing up 


chat the vulgar opinion is erroneous. This gentleman; on 


making the experiment ſeveral times himſelf, and that with |. 


miſled. fire, 


eat care, always found that the piſtol indeed 


ut that this did not appear a deſect in the nature, of the 


gunpowder, but in the tire; for he took notice, that all the 
ſparks ſtruck off by the fling and ſteel, became extinguiſhed 


by the vapour the inſtant of their appearance, and not. one | 


of them ever reached the powder in the pan, in its fie 


It appeared now no wonder that r ſhould not 
ched It ; 


go off in a caſe in which fire never to and to try 
whether the vapour here would prevent its exploſion when 


really kindled, he . cauſed ſome gunpowder to be wetted, 
plode all at once, but burns away 
under, or within it, As well as elſewhere. After this he 
carried the experiment yet further, by placing ſeveral heaps 


im it that touched the train while on fire, ſet fire. to the 


Fanz, all the, heaps exploded at the fame. inſtant. AR. | 


it. Anno. '17 Ea 


As to the theory of gunpowder. Ses the Appendix, 1 
cunmor 2s are. attended with much . worſe con- 
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powder, the firſt ſpark | 


otto, is always | 
ſtructed b 


this piece of curioſity, and it is found from his experiments, 


ſhaip infliuments, for 


2% 


5 fort are alſo extremely dangerous, but if no lage well 


tractin 


 paſlible expedition, for delays are Very 


is found abſolutely 1 «S 
"be Jo or bans are frequen 
in K Nas 


GUN 


the parts are more ſhattered and torn, eſpecially when the 
ſhot falls upon the joints, bones, or any conſiderable part. 
Wounds of this kind have an eſchar formed upon them, and 
are therefore attended with little or no hæmorrhage at firſt, 
unleſs ſome confiderable veſſel is wounded ; but as ſoon as 
this eſchar falls off, the hemorrhage is ſometimes ſo vio- 
lent, as to endanger the life of the patient unleſs the ready 
aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon can be had. For the five or ſix firſt days 
there is little or no diſcharge of matter from theſe wounds ; 
there is therefore no wonder that gunſhot-wounds exceed all 
others in violence of ſymptoms, ſuch as inflammation, pain, 
Fangrenes Se. | OTE 

he eſchar which is formed upon theſe wounds, is not occa- 
fioned ſo much by the heat of the bullets, as by the rapidity 
with which they deſtroy the parts, and the violence of the 
N is owing chiefly to this manner of wounding. 
Neither is there any thing poiſonous in theſe wounds, as has 
been by ſome imagined, for nothing poiſonous enters the 


Gunſhot-wounds are ſome deeper than others, and in ſome 


how ſmall an external wound upon this part will AO on 
8 


If any part of the cloths, wadding, or 72 
body, be forced into the wound, it miſt | 
you can attempt to heal the wound; and the ſame cautjon 


hage is to be ſtopped, 
3 jr over is to be promoted, and new. fleſh encourag 
an 


ar bat 


850 are very much inflamed, and ſwelled, an opening of 
us 


ind is frequent] | 
9 bool bs bag conſequences of 
When the extraction of 


If the wound cannot ſafely be une. not the ball ex- 
tracted at firſt, without great pain and danger, it muſt be 


lions, by being left behind. If a 
vitics of the body, it is beſt not to 


ears without inconvenience, and, at one timo oi other, it 
frequently happens that it will work. itſelf into 2 4 


N 


body, out of which it may be extracted 


Balls lodged in the bones, are either to be extracted imme- 


diately, or, if fixed firmly in che boneg+to. be 
A betty y the 8 Aon pl ” ba 
thrown into the joints, are always, o be ent 


V 


deed, in moſt caſes of this kind; the amy 


of their b ingiog on pain, in- | 


GR 


the lnb at once, not to ſpend time in fruitleſs attempts to 


e à cure. 
= art wounded by the ball, either in the arms 
; 2 whi N l be buen by the lob of blood, the tour- 
vet muſt be appli topt, the veſſel 
muſt be taken up by a but if this cannot 


4 ed, and the blood 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent, 
flammati The wound 
in warm of wine, and covered with a compreſs wetted 
Wich the liquor, or with camphorated ſpirit of wine, 
either alone, or Klutes with lime water. Having this, 


che next intention is to forward the ſuppuration of the bruiſ- 
— torn parts; to whickf end, it is common to uſe the 


common digeſtive made of 


on 


there 
large, 


m 
not ſo large, as in many others of this 


ery ſmall, 


| lad, 

its back has'a cavity between two rows of — 
bones. Willughty, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 279. 
Red GunxvAxp, an Engliſh name given to the fiſh called by 
authors in Ru the cuculus, and by ſome, coca, bra, 
and capo. It is properly a ſpecies of the trigla, according 
to the new Artedian ſyſtem, and is diſtinguiſhed from all the 
other ſpecies, by the name of the wholly red trigla with 
the ſnout lightly divided into two horns, and the opercula 
of the pills ſtriated. This is an inſtance of the value of the 
Artedian names: this conveying fo good an idea of the fiſh, 
that it cannot be miſtaken, and the others conveying none at 
all. See — of 4 No — and the — Cucuvs, 
This red ſpecies is what we ſometimes ſimply call the gur- 
nard, and the rotchet. , 8 
GUROUNDI, in zoology, the name of a ſmall Braſilian bird, 

frequently kept in cages for its ſinging, and more com- 
monly called teitei. Tx1TE1, 


{GUTS. It is obſerved in the diſſections of many of the beaſts 
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large creature, never loving to move. It is a yy 
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in moſt of the ſummer months. 
other kind, in which the 


the former, 
reddiſh black beetle. This is a very 


It is a ſcarce 


the weevil. 1 : 
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its antennz very! 
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of a che 
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colour, ſprinkled over 
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the verbaſcum 


. hy, I 
- GOSNARD, « fox fiſh, of which 
-- Yee the article Cocur us. 
- The py OunnaAnD is the moſt common 
In'the Britiſh ſeas, and elſewhere, and eſteemed a 
© Uſted fiſh. , This is of a long fender ſhape: 
and ; — The fide lines are dt * : 
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cis has ſeveral joints 
we have five ſpecies; and in all theſe, as well 
the antennz are inſerted in the * 
eetie ; 
lender antennæ. 2. The ſcarlet beetle, This 
of a horſe bean, and its colour is all 
The ſmall 
too well known — 8 
uch nent among corn in granaries. 4. The 
gold beetle. is a middle fized beetle ; its pro- 
This is found | 


nettles in June. 5. little grey beetle 
trpe Nc pow on . This is N fmall G 
ut -as It were 


powder, It is common in June on the leaves 
album, or white mullein. Ray's Hift, Inſect. 


kind; it is | 
K is of 


of prey, that the guts are very remarkably ſhort in compari- 
ſon of thoſe of other animals. The lion and the lynx are of 
this number; the guts being in theſe only of three times 
the length of the body. This argues ſpeedy digeſtion, and 
preat veracity in the creature. Ouvrages, Adopt. Acad. Par, 

ol. 1. See INTESTINES. 

GUTTA (Cyd.)—-GvuTT# anglicane. See the article DRors. 

GuTTA run. See BUTIGA. | 

Gurren. The proximate cauſe of a gutta ſerena is, ac- 
cording to Heffman *, and other eminent phyſicians, a palſy 
of the optic nerves. [a Oper. Tom. 3. p. 228.] 
The mediate cauſes of this diſorder may, as in other ner- 
vous cafes, be referred to two kinds, repletion, and ina- 
To the firſt belong all fuch cauſes as encreaſe the blood too 
much, or force it with too much violence into ag 

v 


ſediment. contains more or hus too great motion; immoderate hot bathing ; 
common in the mines of Sweden, and in ſome other Dr: in the 
Bromell. de Lapid. e lower parts forcing the humours upwards, as it ſometimes 
EATIO, a name by which 4 happens. to women in labour; and by vomits. All theſe 
i England time, caules, as alſo the repulſon of humours appearing on the 
from the violent profuſſons] 'fkin, and drying up of ulcers ; the tranſlation of morbid 
tely on being ſeized wi matter in 93 ſmall-pox, or phrenſy; and the 
. r improper uſe of mercurials; have been known to bring on 
by an- a gutta ſerena; ſometimes indeed only tranſitory, and ſome · 


times curable, by evacuations, ' as bleeding, Cc. 
To the ſecond kind, belong all immoderate effuſions of the 
vital juices. Thus great hæmorrhages; bloody vomits ; pro- 
fuſe bleeding ; and, above all, early and immoderate * 
have been obſerved to produce blindneſs, extremel q 
cult, if not impoſſible, to cure. See Hoff. Oper. I om. 3. 
228. ſeq. es, Gel. and Suppl. 
excurials, and antimonials, have been known to cure the 
gutta ſerena. Pitcairn recommends calomel; and Hoffman 
the ſulphur of antimony, : 
ROSUS pi, a ſmall fiſh common in the Medi- 
to market at Rome, Venice, and elſe- 
toroſola, gottorugi"ts 


20 He Bf. 75, 
uſed to keep 
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terranean, and brou 
where 
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in by a guy-rope, faſtened 
e | 
T alſo which is made faſt to the fors-maſt at ce 
is reeved through a ſingle block, ſeized 4 
pendant of the winding tackle, and then again 
through another, ſeized to the fore · maſt, and whole 
to hale forward the pendant of the winding tackle, 5 


a guy. | 
ABR-MERCHED, in our old writers, a Britiſh word 
nifying a pa the lords of 


| the 
three weeks, in the liberty or hundred of , in 
coy of Warwick. Inquifit. ad quod damn. 13 * 
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fore called ofdermia. See D1DYNAMIA 
GYMNOTUS;” "in ichthy „the name of a us of 
fihes, the characters of which are theſe. It is of the mala- 


branchioſtege 
© 1 There is only one known 
5 enus. It 1s an American ſiſh, deſcribed by 
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+ #nathors to the zeopyrutn, or bordeum nudum, the naked 
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ſtory, the name of = genus 
are of 


there are ey dre known ſpeci 
ſmooth yarioully ſhaped pee and 3. the 


firſt of cheſe is the 


vari 
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GY:P 


wete naturally impotent. | Paulus Aigineta obſerves, 
; the: breaſts of men as well as women fwell at the 
puberty, but that thoſe of women continue 
+ thoſe of men ſubſide again, except in the caſe Ou 
cmi, where they remain turgid; and become in time 
D r eee, 
As this ſwelling of the ve a ſuſpicion of impatency, 
. thoſe who laboured under that — nega? d had recourſe 
to a very painful operation in ſurgery to get rid of it, An in- 
cifion was malle in the form of à creſcent in the lower part 
aof the breaſt, then the ſkin being drawn back the fat was 
taken out, and che lips of the, wound healed by means of a 
ſuture. - When the breaſts were very large, and hung down, 
the extremities eee all he thin dere 
iti n in e ſkin 
them they out the fat; , if the diſeaſe 
returned, or they! had performed the operation imperfectly, 
leaving ſome behind, they, repeated the whole a ſecond 


GYNESIA, a ward uſed by the writers in medicine, ſome- 
times for the menſtrus and ſometimes for the lochia, See 
Mass rau and Locuia: . | 


"= 


rr 
cavities of ſea ſhells buried there, and ſince periſhed 


but 
moſt frequently of all in the pores of wood, pieces of branches 


of trees, and even of old boards, being frequently wholly ſa- 
turated with it. A e ns 8. ſub in its 


nated with this that the green Engliſh vitriol, or 
common copperas, is made at Deptford, + vaſt quantities of 
foffile wood thus being lodged in the ftrata of 
clay in the cliffs of 8 iſland and elſewhere, which the 


ſea at times waſhes out, and leaves ſcattered about the ſhore, 
and which are there gathered by people employed for that 
e. — | 


ſecond ſpecies, or 


very uregular it and fize ; but moſt frequently 
met with either in oblong, or ſomewhat globular pieces of 
many pounds weight; though ſmaller, and thoſe very elegant 
flatted ſpecimens, are not uncommon. It has naturally no 
coat or cruſt, but when it has been long expoſed to the air, 
it ſometimes acquires a browniſh ruſt, like that of iron 
which covers it and looks like one. When broken it appears 
the moſt uniform and regular in its ſtructure of any of the 
Pyrit, looking like a maſs of ſome melted metal, It is 
uſually of a pale ſilvery green, though ſometimes of a d 

2 one; but what abundantly diſtinguiſhes it 

r 
vated int 


111 ctives. See Tab. 1. of botany, Claſs. 


che is ad into the form 
The order of the diandria, the firſt 


eral, have jud 
plants, ich my eithet 2 ted; or palmated; to be a 
very certain mark of diſtinction: but this obſervation, of 
the difference of the nectaria, which is owing to Linnæus, 
is much to be preferred, as being both more certain and 
more obvious. The ſtructure of the fruftification; in this 
order of plants, is very ſingular. The 2 of the piſtil is 
always contorted, and the petals are five in number: the 
two external ones often form themſelves into a galea, the lowet 
lip of which forms the nectarium, which ſupplies the place 
— ſixth petal and a piſtil. The ſtyle is affixed to the in- 
terior in of the nectarĩium, ſo that it and its ſtigma are 
— to — ed ay wc The ſtamina are 
ways two filaments, v ort, upporting two an- 
thats, which are of a — 5 below, and are naked, 
and divided into ſeveral lobes, in the manner of the pulp of 
an orange. Theſe are covered each with a {mall cell, whicti 
er ownwards, and growing on the inner margin of the 


receptacle, which is placed within each 
valve. All theſe plants are extolled by authors as provo- 
I. 


— labiated and perſonated flowers : 


cup. 
gebend ſeeded, whereas the others 
Wers, have 


the name of crap. Hriedi Gen. Piſc. 2 


Whole buſineſs it was to 


regulate the women's 


the ſeeds incloſed in capſules, and are there-| , | 


Twazezoopes, in antiquity, Athenian | 
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diſſoluble in acid menſtruums, 
— A Hiſt. of Folks, 


© thoſe four genes. 


= — 8 ahr or lvoe ere dye | 
(oft and Erambly. * 


_ accordingly 
ISA 


wi 


Tbe genera of the-firſt order we the 
wh e which are hard, compoſed Joſe 
particles, and of a bright cryſtaline 

2. Thoſe of 2 . —— 
This ee of th ſecond order re are, T. ne of = folter | Ld 
FETT 
chides. 2. Thoſe of a ſofter re, which hade claſs 
opake; the claſmia. r 
burn with a very flight degree of fire, to w «bs commonly |. 
_ called plaiſter of Paris: ner, the harder and ſmaller b 
grees of fire ; and, in paced, "ther none emen 
| make the better paſt | 
8 give. l the — dr it is capable of. It iu ro- 
1 thr riot 8 ande 

great or in and; 

| , Se 
* — which the elector of Bava 


GYR 


firſt burnt in the 
bad r Sher dne fire again in 8 
ſuffered to boil, as it will like water for a long time, When 
chi boiling ceaſea of itſelf, the matter is taken out, and com. 
mon colours, ſuch as are uſed in painting, are mixed with it 
in various proportions z which on the wetting it with water, 
and working it in the common manner of iſter of Paris, 
diffuſe themſelves, * en RA Yen. ns marble, 
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1 2 —— name of a large and 
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... cies of falcon, called in arti- 
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cle FALCON. . t 1 
Its name is à compound of 
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HA B 


to keep the lips of a wound together, and ſave the 


8 painful operation of a ſuture. 
pad and SUTURE, 


HAZZIS,. in botany, a name. given by Leo Africanus, 
and ſome other of the writers of geography, to a plant 


growing, in many parts of Africa, which they ſay produces 


its fruit under earth in form of ſmall round globules, 
which are much eſteemed as food, and have the taſte of an 
almond... The fruit as it is called, is no other than the disjunct 


tubera of the root, which are connected by fibres or ſtrings, 
and are in the propagation of the plant very ut 
ſpreading over a large ſpot of ground in a little time; all the fibres 
which ſhoot out horizontally from the root being terminated by 
theſe tubera, and each of theſe ſending out on the oppoſite ſide 
ſeveral other fibres, which at due diſtances produce other tubera. 
The Africans dig up the ground at random near to the place 
where they ſee any of theſe. plants, and never fail of picking 
up. a great number of them... [The plant which produces 
them 1s the traſi, and they are eaten in many other places be- 
ſides Africa. , The Spaniards are very fond of them, and call 
them avellanda from their. likeneſs to hazel-nuts in ſhape. 


HABIT {Cycl. —The different Habits and cloaths that the ge- | | 


nerality of the world wear, are thro” inadvertency and inat- 
_ tention very frequently the cauſe of very unhappy maladies. 
Mr. Winſlow, in the memoirs, of. the royal academy of ſciences 
at Paris, has obſtrved that the greateſt attention and care is ne- 
_ ccllary on ſeveral occaſions in regard to this, as it is ſuppoſed, 
trifling article; and given many inſtances of the ill effects of it. 
The antients have obſeved the inconveniencies, of many parts 
| of dreſs, and daily obſervation confirms to us the many miſ- 
Chiefs the ladies, ſuffer from the ſtiff  whale-bone ſtays they 
wear, and, the diſorders of the yiſcera of the lower belly to 
which thoſe are ſubject who Jace themſelyes too tightly ; and 
this is not only of bu conſequence to elves but 
_ frequently js the death of children in ing women. 
The tight binding of the neck by the men's neckcloths, ſtocks, 


1 


quently tho only occaſion of ſeveral very terrible diſorders of the 
hcad, the eyes,,and the breaſt z deafneſs, vertigoes, faintings, and 
dleedings at the noſe, are the, frequent conſequences 
»&QNS 
caſes, have found all means i ual, merely from their not 
attending to the cauſe of the malady; when a cure might 
have been made without the help of me- 

thoſe unnatural bandages which 


ABENA, in ſurgery, the name of a bandage contrived] | 
xe the articles Ban-| * 


uſeful to its | 


| But to return to the miſchieſs done by high heeled ſhoes, 
or the too tight collars of their ſhirts, c. has been very fre- 2 


| of | are by the height of theſe ſhoes always in an unnatural Fate z 
practice; and the phyſicians conſulted for. relief in theſe | 


| and as unnatural lengthening” of others, cannot but cauſe 


Leno 
trary is much more depreſſed than it natu Id be. 
© "The conſequence of this is, that the muſcles which cover the 

hinder part of the leg, which ſerve by the attachment of the 

' . tendon to ſtrech out the foot, are continually in an unnatural 
ſtate of contraction, while the muſcles of the anterior part 
of the leg, whoſe office is to bend the foot forward, are on 
the con kept in a like unnatural ftate of elongation and 
diſtention. To this cauſe it is owing, that we very fre- 
quently ſee women unable to go down a hill or any declivity 
without great pain, whereas on the — * in walking up 
hill their high heeled ſhoes make them walk as it were on 
even ground; the end of the foot being only ſo far elevated 

as to bring it on a level with the unnatural poſition of the heel. 
The women who wear theſe fort of ſhoes find it alſo ve 
troubleſome to walk for a long time, tho? it be on the mo 
even ground, and eſpecially if they are obliged to walk quick. 
They can by no means leap ſo freely and eaſily as thoſe who 

. wear lower heeled ſhoes. The reafon of which is, that in 
the human ſpecies as well as in birds and beaſts, the action 
of leaping is executed by a ſudden lifting up the hinder part 
of the os calcis, by means of the action of thoſe muſcles to 
which the great tendon is faſtened. | e 
Low heeled ſhoes by no means ſubject the wearer to any of 
theſe inconveniencies, but on the contrary, they greatly faci- 
| litate all the natural motions of the feet, as we have daily 
and innumerable inſtances in the labourers, chairmen, por- 
ters, and others of the lower claſs of mankind ; and the 
wooden ſhoes worn by the lower claſs of pa in France, not- 
. , Withſtanding their weight and inflexibi BL do not ſo much 
* 2 7 proper motions of the muſcles whoſe office it is 
do move the feet. For beſide the lowneſs of their heel, they 
are rounded at the end downwards, which in ſome degree 
compenſates for their inflexibility, ſerving in the place of the 
alternate inflection of the foot on its toes on the one part, 
While the other is lifted up in walking. B, 


- 
= 


"3 


there is yet a fatther inconvenience from them than what has 
been mentioned, ſince not only the muſcles of the tendo 
Acchillis which ſerve to move the foot in the extenſion, but the 
- anterior muſcles alſo, which ſerve to the extenſion of the toes, 


and not only the anterior muſcles which ſerve to the bend- 
ing of the foot; but the poſterior muſcles alſo which ſerve to. 
the bending the toes, are at the ſame time by means of this 

2 height, kept forcibly in an elongated: and extended tate. 
| continual unnatural ſhortening of ſome of the muſcles, 


- & © P 
. 


methods 


a of treatment gave no relief, and great numbers of them 
died, after all the internal as well as external methods which 


4 _ but by the communication of theſe veſlels with thoſe of other 

ir more diſtant parts, | 
1... 2 yy brin 

to very different cauſes, and therefore will be treated , 
L hurtful. It is certain chat long 
tenſions and contractions 
women; inſomuch that thoſe WhO are accuſtomed to theſe 


. ſooner or later, a greater or leſſer diſtem xe of their veſ- 
ſels as well the veins and arterjes, as the Iymphatics and 
©" nerves; nor may this be confined merely to the parts att | 


nay even with thoſe of the abdomen and 
may bring on diſorders which will be attribu 


medicines which will not only prove uſeleſs, but in many caſes 
cuſtom makes theſe unnatural ex- 
the muſcles as it were natural to 


_ ſhoes would find it painful and difagreeable to walk in others; 
but this is no proof that the unnatural Nate in which the muſ- 


could be tried were found ineffectual. Their Yiſeale ſeemed | 


a putrid ſcorbutic infection, and this not only appeared ex- 
ternally, but was found to fe even the ef parts of 
ſuch of them as were opened after their death. It is unqueſti- 
onable, but that this wholly proceeded from the 1d, 75 they 
continually wore about their necks and legs order of their 
officer, and might bave been cured merely by leaving them 
off; and it has even been proved on animals, ' as calves, 

moep, Sc, that extremely tight ligatures on their 
ve ſo great an effect, B N the whole maſs 


Sc. 
Pest 


. . cles are continually kept, mx farm often be the occaſiori'of all 


de remote diforders before hinted at, and which, many of 
\ them at leaft, may appear to haye no relation to'their origi- 


+4 80 
"* . 


mal cauſe. Memqires de Acad. Scien. Par. 1740. 
HACK, 4 tool u miners, in ſhape like a 


| 8 fn mal morbid, 75 
dome and unht for food. Memoirs Acad. Scien. Par. 1740. 
Mr. Winſlow has obſerved, that the different motions 35 

bones of the foot which are v 


us as. we 
high hceled ſhoes the WC 


extremity 


even make the fleſh unwhole- | writers, 


| Free in their” natural ſtate, as | 
very plainly ſeen in young children, are uſually wholly loſt to | © * 
| ow. up, by means of the ſemproper preſſure of our] Arte 


\to Beals 


H. 's Compl. Mi in the Explan. of the Terms. ; ; 
oughton's . Miner, in the | 
HADBOTE, in dur old wri %,” a recompence or amends for 
violence offerdi to perſons in holy orders. Blount. Suk. Dict. 
e * i 
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idery, heres paſſages 
who followed the errors of Simon Magus. fm. _ . 
. of bond ated ye 
KEMOFFOr, m medicine, See Ham vais, cdl. and 
„hut v » ſince in this cafe the blood ;; 
N out Mas. jr or ' ſtreaked ng; blood, and that 
_ is thus. gal 


Hz M H M 
HADRIANISTS, — in. in church ſome of Hippoerates where the word ſeems dun 
HAMACHATES, the Blood 4 ATN RCB. 
t -coloured in the US, in medicine a term uſed 
hiſtory of the antients, the name of an found at s by ſome of 
a 5 the noſe and fauces, 
r a ſtupor of the teeth, cauſed by auſtere and acid 
alters,” or Hxiortor l.)—This 
by ſome * — the e arms 
| own up Katy ok d from the and that 
7 ny at Ys. 5 Whereas in the 8. 4. Arn 
. hauking; and ſometim fl 
jar of led 0 e : ſaliva with tomb: 0 
wer, Hil of Woo, in that the blood? 


ys a dealing to 5 and the 


2 % . bagulated, and there is no 
gns © e Hemupty/is I gen erally preceded by a fen- 
hellebore | 'Gti 177 a and Ph 8080 6 the breaſt; or Lg 


_"eitly b 125 Aria = eh felt all along the aſpera 
arteria; "there ab ot! ard and as? very vickee 
a New e bene nor „ for me Sometimes, 
a |: how the blood Voſdded ome ti hy kr cheſs antecedent 
* pon, ard 1 of with a fenfation of ſomething | warm 
| _ cominy; 115 'of the breaſt to the mouth. 
E. ons Tub; 2710 . "This" a cafe that more rarely happens 
rhe {raja the per- 


an m6! ether of che Fe of the nge 
ef of th teen ad” "Ewenty-five 4 . 4 
ower is e mono- 2 nty-five ; It ve * 
ſix and principal 05 Ne habit, or n 


ſuch 


nt ene nature meets with 


ftom the violey iſtentions t ve the veſſels of the breaſt. 
_ Sometimes allo * 
fe to'n Le one ; and more than any others thoſe 
"who 900 2 nar other h#morrhage,or natural and habitual 


N ek without having the caution to 
=> N 19257 reh occaſion. Junter's Conſp. 


COL bush and and a” plerforls habit, with too great 2 
5 tion of the blood u be the lungs, are ſometimes the na- 
| tural cauſes of this 3 but Toni aceidents frequently concur, 
dr alone hring it on: Sach are All Yiolerit trainings of the 
breaſt; e att 1 = ot catty Burthens to which the 
© » body ' vehemently in the playing 
on * other cr inſtruments, violent paſſions, as 
Angers S. and violent KN ee wreſtling, running, 1 * 
5 R the Ae; violent <& may alf ag! it on; bu 
15 not che caſe ſo gy as” i poſed, the cou 12 
„ diſorder and 5 5 to e the cauſe of it, being 


by. only a ſympr 
Pro Hicks, 2 75 ir. wy x aitordet of 'the utmoſt conſe- 
. is by far the moſt dangerous of all hemorrhage 
1 blood voided is ſeldom fo great 3 
oy what remains Extravaſated in the 
* brings on a phthiſis of which 
3 ode uſe of violent aſtringents is 
he ca ko ths lf, where nature would have cſeaped 


ne ne tire. Wpen the quantity of blood brought 
up is W the fymptogns not violent, ſuch. things 12 
80 be ven as L the violent emotions of f the l 
are bitte, and eig made into p pow rs with crabs JO 
1 . any other, hg wage F aw the caſe 5 re violent, 2 3 
|. anodyne or. Spire may be added, fuch' as the pill de ff, C 
or de WEE ; In more violent cafes, where the I 4 
| _zating med e take no effect, the milder aſtringents 
be if. the urgency of the fympeoms make it ge 4 
: even by FR ; but with theſe there ſhould always 15 
0 N25 


v0 lotid Yo Ro finging „ate fometimes afflicted with it 
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The preternatural Hæmorrhages are ſuch as derive their ori- 


cuations, by bleeding, cupping, and the like. 


| bladd, to perſons in a middle age; and voiding 


Perſons maſt ſubjeft to HaMorRRHAGEs. Young 


them, and 


Cauſes of, HaxmoRRHaGEs. 


Prop from them. Hemorrhages, from the lungs, = 


of ſtopping them by aſtrinzents, or otherwiſe, is often pro- 
ive of ſtagnations, inflathmations, and violent fevers. 
Method of Cure... Hemorrhages flowing moderately, 
from natural » require no aſſiſtance of medicine; when 
they happen to plethoric perſons, they, are to be ſuffered to 


— 


* 
— 
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vegetable acid. 


8 
| [ 


4 is. firmer; \by the 


velocity and rarefaction of the blood by cooling medicines ; 


Medic. Eſl. — r 
HAMORRHAGES (Cycl.)—Theſe are divided, by the me- 
© dical writers, into natural and preternatural. 

"Natural N thy 46 comprehend erecting at the noſe, ſpit- 


1 


HE M 


A che noſe, yomiting of blood, dyſentery, bloody urine, too 
reat low of the menſes, c. all which have the ſame im- 
mediate cauſes, the ſame effects and conſequences, and ſug- 


the ſame indications of cure; which are, in the begi - 
2 N 


to diminiſh the quantity of b and to make a re 
opening a vein in the arm, foot, c. then to moderate the 


ily, to contract and ftrengthen the veſſels by aſtringents. 
The ame method muſt take place in all, and TW the 
neral ſtyle of this claſs of diſeaſes ought to be hemorrhage. 
Edinb, Vol. I. Art. 2 


ting of blood, the fluxes of the hamorr and menſes, the 
lochia in lying-in women, vomiting of blood, and voiding 
blood by urine. 


in from external accidents, as falls, blows, and wounds. 
ome alſo comprehend, under this term, the artificial eva- 
Hæmorrbages differ much, according to the age and ſtate of 
the patient, and other accidents. Hæmorrhages from the noſe 
are moſt frequent in young perſons, thoſe of the hzmorrhoids 
in people of a middle age, or later in life; the {pitting of 
| lood by 
urine uſually to older people. Some Hemorrhages are 

riodical, and others vague or uncertain. The obſerve 
ſome ſtated period of time for their return upon people; the 
laſt are wholly uncertain in that particular. Some are alſo 
termed A : theſe are ſuch as happen at the criſes of fe- 
vers. There are uſually violent pains about the 1.4 whence 
natural Hæmorrhages are to proceed; but theſe always go off 

as ſoon as the bleedi comes on in due 5 2 
ons of a 
healthy and floxid conſtitution are moſt ſubject to Hæ- 
morrhages 3 people of plethoric habits are alſo much ſubject to 
and eſpecially ſuch whoſe. blood is ſound and fluxile, 
not ſubject to any dyſcracy. Thoſe who drink much wine, 
h ſeaſon'd foods; and, more than all theſe, perſons 
ubjekt to violent paſſions, eſpecially to anger. Hence 

it is that brutes are very rarely aMicted with them, _ 
Among the principal of theſe 
ra, violent commotions of the body, 
hot foods and liquors, a heat of the ſeaſon, a ſudden cooling 


NM body. her violent beat, and paſſion, Funker's Conſp. 


are to numbered a. 


vomiting; and voiding blood by uzine, are all very dangerous. 
1 he others, when regulated, and. in due proportion, are ſa- 
lutary, ani often prevent Aiſeaſes. And the common m 


cines and abſorbents, and by gentle | 


| | |» to dene. 
ſeribed, and to this the reſaly enuating are 
to be added, as the neutral ſalts. and diuretic roats, Theſe are 
me neceſſary thi 
ſuch things are to 
blood, ſuch as cin 


* 


| 
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blood be too thick, a | 
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_ C£ompreſſan to 
. ted 
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be * 
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are ſto by plugs of clotted 


M 


_ the juices: 
11 ibid. | | 
Ide ſtyptic powder of Helvetius bas been 
Tbe Fitrum antimgaii ceratum has 
Hamorrhages 


HAM 


. it muſt have been a plug which preventeg the Hemerrhage. 
He endeavours to 3 the — is ger and firmer, 
when formed of coagulated lymph, than when ed of 

right, am- 


red blood. For executing the reſſion 
, he has 


putation of the larger extremiti contrived a machine, 


_ compoſed of a large circular belt, to be put round the trunk 
of the body, or ſuperior 

ſuſtain the bandage, . by 
_ faſtened, at the other end, to a lefſer circulay belt, that is 
put round the part of the member where the tourniquet is 
commonly applied. This leſſer belt is to have two ſcrews, 
Oc. in the form of his ſcrew- tourniquet. From this leſſer 


rt of the member, which is to 
ps going from it, which are 


belt four ſtraps go out, to croſs over two plates with their 
ſcrews, as in the tourniquet, placed on the ftump. When 
the operation is N he applies thick bolſters of lint on 
the ſide of each large artery fartheſt from the bone, and 
placing the interior convex * of the ſmall tourniquet on 
them, he ſecures it in the right ſituation with the four ſtraps, 
and ſcrews down the plate on the bolſters and veſſel, which 
being preſſed between the inſtrument and the bone, can allow 
4 blood to paſs. See Mem, de V Acad. des Sciences, 1731 
1732. ; } 
Mr, Morand imagines, that the change which happens to the 
artery, on being wounded, aſſiſts greatly in ſtopping the flux 
of blood ; and that this and the congelation are uſually joint 
agents in this caſe, When the artery is either empty, or at leaſt 
leſs diſtended than uſual with blood, it naturally will collapſe, 
in ſome degree, and become more or leſs flatted; and if this 
goes ſo far as that the ſides come to touch one another, they 
naturally unite, and the whole cure is performed by this alone. 
And this is very frequently the caſe in wounds of ſmall arte- 
Ties, and in internal Hæmorrbages. Nor is it more difficult 
for a large veſſel to become flatted and collaſpe in the ſame 
manner, till its ſides touch, provided that the courſe of the 
blood thro? it be by any means reſtrained. | Mr. Morand gave 
the academy of ſciences of Paris a very remarkable account of 
a thing of this kind, which fell within his knowledge. A 
countryman having received a very violent blow upon his arm, 
had afterwards no pulſation in the artery, in that part of the 
arm beneath the place where the blow had been given, tho” 
he had a plain one in that part of the artery which was above 
it. There was at firſt ſome fear that the arm muſt have been 
taken off, but Mr. Morand ſaved it, and, as the cure went 
on, the pulſe was obſerved gradually to be felt again in the 
hand, and lower part of the arm. The occaſion of this was 
plainly, that the artery had become flatted by the blow, and 
the blood was unable to force the oppoſition, and circulated 
only thro” the ſmall veſſels, while the injury from the blow 
remained violent, but gradually made its way again, as the 
parts reſtored themſelves to their natural Memoirs 
Acad. Scienc. Par. 1736. 
A wounded artery, in caſe it be cut quite aſunder, is in the 
ſame ſtate with a cord which is cut in. two while it is on the 
ſtretch. We well know, that when this is done, the two 
ends recede a great way from one another, and that in pro- 
ion to the tention they had before: The caſe is wholly the 
e with an artery, and that for the ſame reaſon. Its lon- 
gitudinal fibres are drawn back and ſhortened, and its circular 
ones are, by this very action, compelled to run together more 
cloſe than they naturally ſhould, and in conſequence | 
form thicker rings about the extremities of the divided vellel; 


the conſequence of which is, that they make the inner hollow = 
f * importance, as not aol . 


narrower. is a thing o 
the ſides. of the veſſel are brought nearer together, and there- 
fore wy mt eaſily may come to touch; but the diameter 
of the bore of the artery being leſs, a ſmaller maſs of con- 

this blood, ' adhering to the 


| rug blood may ſtop it; | 
tides of the veſſel on every hand, fills up the paſſage as it con- 


2 
Petit, 


them together. g 
his opinion, that Heamerrhages 
ſhewed the academy of 
55 a plug, in an artery which had been 
ned. See Hiſt. de Acad. des Scienc. 173. 
bat is remarkable is, that this plug of clotted blood had loſt 
nathing of its conſiſtency, nor of its adbeſion to the aper- 
ture. of. the artery, after lying two months in and 
three. years in brandy. - This ſhews the plug to be analogous 
to. a {car ; Nor is this ſtrange, fince both are formed 
] ined to the nounſhment of the part, Hiſt, de 


| found excellent in 


worthages. Ser STYPTIC Powder Haluet 


b . 
8 


1s, 


likewiſe proved very effi- 
cacious in uterine Hama See VITAUn — uae 
uam. f 5 


buttons is Y 


uſe of vitnol 


* 


* 
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WAN 


- abddtiien was fohnd greatly diftendel" with blood; which had | 


- plainly been diſcharged from the omentum, as a great number 
| 72 — of blood. were found lodg d between its foliages. It 
was alfo, in this ſubje&, that the omentum was 
- firmly atfach'd to the fandus of the uterus. | 
Ide fame papers give an account alfo of another re- 
-  markable internal FLembrrhage ; this was of the ſtomach. In 
Wiz caſe the g died inftantancouſly ; and the blood hav- 
Ing been diſcharged into the ſtomach too faſt, either for its 
* ejected or-downwatds, when che body was 
nee, the ſtomach was found greatly diſtended, and com- 
pieatly filled with one grume, of maſs, of lated 


: 


 blogd. It is remar that, in this ſubject, the ſtomach 
was found in a perfectly ſound ſtate, but the ſpleen was found 
putrid and rotten. AR. Petropol. vol. 1. p. 382 : 


HAMORRHAGE of the Noſe, Mr. Le a RO to make 
a Teton, like that mentioned in the article Polypus, ſerve for 
* ing Hezmorrhages of the noſe; for whi 
| two,doffils to the cord, and, after drawing one out at 
_ the noſtril, to bring away the clotted blood, he continues to 
draw the cord, ſo Fd up the poſterior part of the noſtril 
With the other, which ought to be larger, and well wet in a | 
ſtyptic liquor ; by which not only the Hemorrhage will be 
ſtopped, but if it ſhould continue, the blood and medicines | 
wil be effectually prevented from running down the throat, | 
which commonly occaſions a cough or vomiting, that increaſes | 
the bleeding. Med. Eff. Edin. | SM 
Unnatural HzMORRHAGEs, a term ufed by ſome medical 
writers to expreſs ſuch diſcharges of blood as are made from 
parts not naturally, or, in the common courſe of things, 
©, admitting ſuch evacuations. Of theſe we have a very re- 
markable inſtance, recorded in the philoſophical tranſaQtions. | 
It is of a young child which bled firſt at the noſe and ears, | 
and afterwards at the hinder part of the head, where there | 


Was no ſore, and afterwards at the ſhoulders, waſte, and at | 


the fingers and toes, and the bending of the arms. 

Ha MORRHAGES Munde. Profuſions of blood, from 
* wounds, ariſe from injuries of the veins or arteries, received 
in the inſlicring the-wound';. and the violence of the Hæmorr- 
Bag is ever in proportion to the ſize. of the wounded veſſel: 

it 5 no wonder, therefore, that great weaknefs, fainting fits, 
and ſometimes inſtant death, are the dreadful conſequences at- 
_ tending this ſymptom, 2 to the ſize of the wounded 
veſſel, The ſurgeon ought, for this reaſon, never to be 


there are ſome caſes in which it is by no means proper to ſtop 
che Hemorrhage inſtantly. In a young plethoric habit, or 
in a wound got in a drunken fit, or even in a fit of great 
© paſſion, it is beſt to let the blood run as long as it continues to 
© do fo without inconvenience to the patient ; for, by a mode- 
rate loſs of blood, the inflammation, ' tumour, pain, and 


— ne 


. — 


© fever, are either entirely prevented, or much leſſened. 
The ſtopping of Hæmorrbhages is to be done by various ways: 
If no large veſſel is wounded, dry lint alone is always ſuffi- 
Sient ; the wound is to be filled with this, and a proper com- 


press and bandage put over it. The wound muſt be filled | 
5 e 


pretty clofely witty the lint, and a 
2 8 over the compreſs, with the hand, by which more is 
* one ſometimes than by all the bandages or violent remedies 
in the world. But if the Hizmorrhage is too large to be 
- *©* Rapped by the application of dry lint al , the uſe of aſtrin- 


: ppked coll to the wound, 

* filling it up with doflils'dipped in the fame ſpirit, and 'cover- 
ing it with large compreſſes wrung out of the ſame liquor, 
and making a proper preſſure over all with a bandage. e 
© other aſtringents, uſed on this occaſion, are vinegar, the ly- 
--*coperdon, or puff-ball oil, and ſpirit of turpentine, alum, 
_ vitriol, or ſaccharum ſaturni, diſſolved in water or vinegar, 

1 % x Wy powders, of bole armenic, bloodſtone, : 


ood, c. | 9 85 | 
When veſſels of a larger ſize are divided, we are to have re- 
., caufſe, to . cauſtic medicines inſtead of aſtringents, the com- 
mon medicine, in this ace 2 Roman vitriol, which 
being coarſely powder d, and ſprinkled upon cotton, is to be 
_ _- applied'to bi Weil, dreſſing up with doſſils, a compreſs and 
_ * "bandage, It is ufually — 5 to be very greatly cautious in 
the application of this, that it only be laid to the bottom of 


* 
* hi ae is reQify'd ſpirit of wine a 


the wound, or the part where the veſſel wounded lies, ather- | 


; i; the offer part will ſuffer too great an eroſion from it. 
Ff theſe applica oſs ll prove fre, 3 ll be proper wholly | 
divide the artery, h rt; for, by this 
-Hackis alone, it will contract and hide its end under the muſ- | 
that means, either be en- 


yet only divided in part 


cult fleſh,” and* its orifice will, 
, rely ehoaked up, or atleaſt". 


- oecalions. * This method "of treatnjetit is moſt uſually neceſ- | 


and 


Dp of the temporal arteries, thoſe of "the cu- 
80 ee 00 eee ee 10 Bl 


No SY e 


the proper remedies, to ſtoꝑ blood, about him; but 
| 


medicines is to be called in. ' The uſual application, in 


dragon's 


purpoſe he | | 


„ „ 


always ready, that, if one ſhould be extinguiſhed before the 


according to the parts they are intended to be applied to. The 


bandled very tenderly at the time of drefling, and every time 
heated, to 


uſe in all ages, which, 


fingers broad, is perforated in the middle to admit a ſtrong 


this inſtrument is fitted to the wounded part. The end of 


manner, that the ſmall She at the bottom of the ſcrew is to 
that cover the wound; the handle of the ſcrew- is then to be 


HAMO 
ner and time of their return u 


Signs of H&MoORRHOIDS. 


Wich theſe 


- in' perſons who never have had a genuine and proper flux of 


lumtary, but uſually is forced out by the preſſure and hardneſs 
| Per 


Cau 
ol jt is ſeldom the'cauſe, "tho? 
Violent concuffions of the abdomen, ' as 


cuſtomary evacuations of blood, an abuſe of hot foods 
ſpirituous liquors, and the taking 


# + * 


tainly be ſtopped by it. In this caſe, two cauteries ſhould be 
operation is hiniſh'd, the other ma 


be at hand without wait 
ing For it. Cadteriev ate made 12 


different ſhapes and ſizes, 


great inconvenience attending the uſe of the cautery, is, that 
after two or three days, the eſchar ſometimes falls off, and 
them a fecond, and that commonly a fatal Hemrrhage ſuc- 
ceeds ; to prevent this fatal accident, the wounds muſt be 


the wound js dreſſed, to be provided with a cautery ready 
| repeat the operation if it ſhould be neceſſary. Thi 
caution is to be obſerved, in regard to the larger arteries, for 
fourteen days; after this there is no great danger of a return 
of the complaint; but when the crural or axillary arteries art 
wounded, the cautery-4s of no uſe. * 2 
very dangerous waunds of the large arteries, ſuch as the 
cruraF and axillary, and, in amputations of the limbs, the 
ſafeſt method is that of making a ligature round the veſſetb: 
If this is performed by paſſing a ſtrong waxed thread under 
the artcry, by means of a crooked needle, the blood is pre- 
ſently ſtopped, and the orifices of the artery coaleſce. 
Inſtruments for the topping of Hemorrhages have alſo been in 
by their forcible compreſſion on the part, 
ſtop the mouths of the veſſels, the moſt convenient of which 
is thus compoſed : A braſs plate, three fingers long, and two 


ſcrew, which is provided at the lower end with a ſmall round 
late; a pitce of leather is ſtrongly faſtened to one end of the 
aſs plate, of equal breadth with it. In violent Hzmirrhages 


the leather is brought round the part, and, by means of holes 
made through it, is faſtened, at the proper part, to two 
ſmall hooks made on the braſs plate, at the end, oppoſite to 
that where the leather is faſtened ; this is to be adjuſted in ſuch 
be brought to preſs exactly upon the compreſſes and dreflings 
turned round with a gentle preſſure, till it is found turned far 
enough to make a preſſure of force, to ſtop the blood: It is 
then to be left in this condition for à day or two, or till it 
may ſafely be taken off. Heiſter's Surg, p. 45. 
RRHOIDS (Cycl.) are diſtinguiſhed, from the man- 
| upon thè patient, into regular or 
prriodical, and vagne or regulr. 
| are generally preceded by a 
ſenſation of pain, and tenſion in the hypocondtia, and vibra- 
tive or ic motions about the ſtomach, meſentery, 
ſpleen ; and what is much more ohyious than theſe, there is a 
ſenſation, as it were, of à hard nucleus ſtieking in the extre- 
mity of the rectum; and the more high up in that inteſtine 
this is felt, the more difficult will be the eruption of the hz- 
morrhoidal diſcharge, *atid the longer before its appearance. 
8 there alſo very frequently comes on a 
teneſmus. Theſe are the uſual antecedent ſigns; but there 
are ſbme in whom they appear without any previous notice. 
When preſent, there is a diſcharge of blood, and that uſually 
very pure and florid in perſons who have them frequently 
regularly; in others who have them feldom and imperfeQly, the 
blood appears black and grumous; and inſome caſes, eſpecially 


this kind, there is excreted a fanivus matter inſtead of pure 


blood. © The evacuation of the blood from them is ſeldom vo- 
of the ſtools. Funter's Confp. Med. p. 47. | 

ons ſubjetF ta them. . They equally WIN both ſexes, but 
are oftener met with in men than in women. They are moſt 
frequent in the middle and advanced ages of life, and when 
the „ to Lung people, they are uſually hereditary. 
es of them. Among theſe, are to be reckoned a plethora, 
ickneſs of the blood, for an over thinneſs and acrimon) 

by violent exerciſes 
riding or walking, will alſo bring them on, as will a ſedentary 
life, in which, by the compreſſion of the abdomen, the cr 
culation is impeded at the vena portz ; alſo an omiſſion of 12 
of aloes, or other the like 
_ medicines. In Saxony the Hemorrhoids are very et 0 

from their taking great quantities of elixir proprietatis 3 © 
in Hungary, from their cating large quantities of garlic, 710 
binding of the bowels,” and paſſions of the mind, ef hy 
anger and fear, and the venereal infection will alſo frequent 

bring chem on; but this laſt cauſe. chiefly brings on the" 

piles, or ſuch as do not bleed. | 


Prognofticks from them. The Hemorrhoids, when U lor 
na 12 oderately, are very beneficial to - 
_ often prevent vi diſeaſes. are iarly the me 
_ cartain of all remedies in hy riacal eftions 3 Br 
deliriums, - and very often off fits of the gout. 
theſe —adranrages\ in them,” when moderate, they Ales n. 
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7 . The 3 of the external are often violent 
nephritic complaints, and the voiding of | - 
| blood by utine ; add to theſe that the moſt frequent ſymptom 
ſuppreſſion, either of the external or internal, „ 


. cough, . The perſons moſt fubj 


; 


ot 
niſtred flch as chamomile flowers bo after 
| a a 


_ _coſtiveneſs, a hardneſs of the abdomen, and finally, infarc- 


; gag whey they haye a 


Mitbed of 2 
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Jaqntine medicines are to 
e. and the like, with 


tle purges 1 then medicines lch 
1 205 = as DE too violent emotions. 


autumn, and plying leeches to 

e ante, threatened with a 
5 510 s Conſp. Med. p. 240. | 
vg AS DE en . 


the Hemorrhoids in three — 


„and all the preceding 


ptoms of them 2. When, they 


accidents ; Toon the caſe what ace called the blind 


ymptoms and different diſorders. 


Sign of $ — ons of them, Theſe are frequently the com- 
affections, firſt appearing in pains, and 
— of the left hypocondrium, extending to the region of 


the loins, Theſe are „ by ſpaſtic pains, violent co- 
© ics, inflations of the f. pleen, reac to vomit, . obſtinate 
E and ſchirruſes ful 2 e Func = man ; madneſs, 
a vomiting of b e are the ſucceſſion | 

y attend "ſuppreſſions of the internal Wor: . 


. fits of the gout, 


We 


c difficulty of breathing, often attended with a 
to theſe. ſu 
natural cauſes, are thoſe of a m 

ealily terrified, or grieved at-trifles, and ſuch as have ſuddenly 


J 5 a ſedentary one. Juuter's Conſp. 


Wi and natural 222 pe theſe ſupprefiions are prin- 
- _ Eipally a thickneſs, of the blood, on a violent orgaſtic com- 
n 2 . it are the 
proper medicines, drinking 

3 of cold liquors when very hot, a, thick and — 

diet, and a too great coldneſs. of the abdomen. This ſup- 

prev is uſually very difficult to be removed, hut in general is 

nd much more. calily to give wa 
” natural cauſes than to acciden - and it is.to be obſerved, 
that a fr of 3 is leſs, dangerous 


Jet 8 "but only the antecedent ſymptoms are perceived, 

t caution is nece to determine, from the habit and 
_ Conſtitution of the patient, whether it be proper to encourage 
. and promote their appearance, and. alift nature, in the way 
1 Wok is endeavouring to caſe herſelf; pr whether it may not be 

better to carty off the Ted ine incl] foros other way. If 
_ the body be in r 8 ee 


them, it is to be promoted by gen ients ; bo i — other- 
"wiſe, the blood 7 10 be rived * by bleeding in 

* C6 and the patient is to be ordered to 115 quent ex- 
In caſes of ſuppreſſions af uſual and habitual fluxes of | HA 


J Hemorrhoids the ſymptoms are to he firſt alleviated b 
aum, 6 arc cl nie, are to be II. 


ternal medicines, its violent emotions to. be ken of 
- abſorbents, and the like, and its ſpiffitude remoyed by attenuants. 
- Aﬀter this, its derivation to the; proper parts 4 promoted 
"by genitly Benn medicines ; fuck are aloes and all i 
1 icularly elixir proprietatis ; and ſafffon and bo- 

obe given in mall doſes; to this maybe; added the 
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er muſe by he wee 
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HAMOSTATICA, à name given, 


| HEPHESTIT 
e heſt method, to prevent a | 


1. When 


R bee When * 
are obſerved toward their 
Hm een. have been uſed to 
| IE habitually, but their courſe. has uſually been umpeded | 
„ 
A When they have been uſed to flow regularly | 
| * for a long courſe of time; the ſup- 
"= in theſe different ſtates are attended with different 


—_ 


reflions from 
cholic diſpoſition, ſuch as are 


to medicines when owing | + 


ppear | 
In caſes where the Zemorrhaids have never 


its pre- 


e, . 
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a name. given, by Mr, 


A, in natural kiſtor 
"RT, See the -article fy 


d, to a ſpecies of file oyl 
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| HARMIA, an Indian fruit, reſembling pepper, 


to ſtrengthen th ſtomach, * flatul and = 
0 then the e natuicn I 
the — when relaxed. _ - 
HAFFHERT, in 2oology, the name of a bird, deſcribed 
Hoier, which is ſeen: uſually at. ſea, and is ſuppoſed to be 2 
* foreteller of ſtorms. It is * the ſize of a common hen, and 
reſembles the falcon in ſhape. It is all over of a greyiſh colour, 
757 ated with ſpots of white. Its beak. is ſtrong and hooked 
falcons, but it is ſhorter. The fiſhermen dread the 
Rab of this bird, and at fight of it always make to 
ſhoar as faſt as bote. * tempeſts and bad weather. 
Ray's Ornithol. p 
HAGA, in our old writers, has different ſignifications. In 
domeſday it is taken for a. houſe in a ci it or . borough. - An 
antient, anonymous author ſays tis a houſe with a ſhop, Do- 
mus cum ſhopa. | See Co. Litt. 56. Blount, Cowel. 
HAGABLUM,, i in our old writers, the fame with goblun or 
gabel. Blount., See GABEL, Cycl. 


| HAGIAM, in the materia medica, a name "given, by, ſome of 


e to a kind of ſchænanth, or camel's 
bay. reeks made ſeveral kinds of this, according to 
_ the places from ues they received it; the ſchænanth of 
different countries diff ering in viſtue: but the Perſian was, in 
many ages, eſteemed the beſt kind; "and: this is probably what 

the Arabs called Hagiam.. The interpreters af Aviſenna leave 
this word wholly 5 


7 reias, according to what 
{kill-he had in the Arabic, 1 ſes it the name of the city 
_ Damaſcus, and given. to ſuch benanth as came from that 
part of the world; but this ſeems erroneous, The Arabs called 
all other nations 1 1 and this term gentiliſm. or 
barbariſm, was, in their aura, , expreſſed by the word 
Hagiam; they hated the P beyond all 4— nations in 
the world, and called them Tien by way of eminence, 
and therefore Hagiam and. Perſian were a ſort of ſynony- 
mous words. It is-probable they had That ſchznanth, prin- 
_ cipally from Perſia, and that this, whether better or worſe 
than the Nabatæan ſchænanth of their own country, s di- 
11 by. the. be of. . and that with che word 
which hey expte fled Perſian. 
LEM azvi, in botany, a name by which the no- 
dern Egyptians call the plant we rae Aratiotes an . 
 vivum aguaticun, the water ſoldier and drater houſele 
laſt of theſe 38.2 yerbal tranſlation of the Egyptian obe. 
Some have ſup ed that the nilufar was called by this name 
* 15 Ear 5 but OLA. an 798 27 plants are 
O erent om one another, that they have 
but the growing in water i ur common between them. Fre 
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brow, in dhe manner of a nucleus or kernel, in te thdil. 


down; and it was obſerved; that 
me cloud of them paſſed more than ſixty miles in length un- 
di | where it fell was rai up into the appear- 
trees, 8 in 3 waters, the 
ſurface height of a yard or two in many 
* I be wort of ol creatures in 
—— and, having no ſhelter to fly to, were deſtroyed 
i next tide brought them on ſhore in 
| heaps, and the people in Lancaſhire coll many buſhels of 


the catable kinds. Phil. Tranſ. No. 229. p. 5744. 
ſaid — 9 


feathers, c. are not parts of the animal they belong to, but 
egetable exereſcences ; and what argues greatly for 
is, chat they are very well known to grow upon the body 
| outer ſurface of the body is the natural place for Hair, 
but both that and teeth have been found in other parts, where 
the common courſe of nature never prodtices them. Amatus 
Lufitanus mentions à perſon who'had Hair upon his tongue, 
Pliny and Valerius Maximus concur in their teſtimonies, that 
the heart of Ariſtomenes Meſſenius was found hairy; and 


Cælius 7 cre relates the ſame of Hermogenes the Rhe- | 


torician, and Plutarch, of Leonidas, to omit. a great many 
others. Anat. Lufitan, Cent. 6. Can. 65. Val. Max 
I. I. 6. n > 2d) £51} 3% 2 514 00s 6 
Hair are ſaid to have been frequently found in the breaſts of 
women, and to occaſion the diſtemper called trichiaſis ; but 
ſome authors have been of opinion, that theſe are not Hairs, 
but ſmall worms. See TRICHIASIs. —_—_ 
There have been, however, various and indiſputable obſerva- 


tions of Hairs found in the kidneys, and voided by. urine. | 


Galen, Actuarius, Braſſavolus, Fernelius, Scultetus, and 
Tulpius, are among the number of authors who give unque- 
ſtionable inſtances of it. N eth K 1 
Hippocrates is of opinion, that the glandulous parts are moſt 
ſubject to Hair; but bundles of Hair have been found in the 
muſcular part of beef, and in ſuch parts of the human body as 
are as firm as that. Hair has: often been found in abſceſſes 
and impoſtumations, as the experience of. ſurgeons in all ages 
has proved: Scultetus opening the abdomen of a woman, 
found twelve pints of water, and a lock or bundle of 
Hair ſwimming looſe in it. But of all the internal parts, 
there is none ſo ſubject to an unnatural Tum of Hair as the 
_ . ovaria, or teſticles of females. : Dr. Iyſon gives three me- 
| DN from his own o _ - i 
firſt in a bitch, which, on diſſecting, appeared to have the 
x jo g's very firmly to the 


| Cornua uteri alſa were joined: 
both the teſtigles made but one 1: 
bad ſeveral; ſinuous cavities wi 
matter and Hair. In the cornua 
. of former fœtus s. The creature v 
| body was like that of the human ſkin; and out an it 
and half long. The moſt remarkable particular, in this crea- 
ture, was the Hair lying looſe in the veins 3 but this is not a 
_ lingle inſtance of 4 a. caſe. Cardan mentions his having 
found Hair in the blood of a Spaniard, and Slonacius in that 
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ol a. gentlewaman of Cracovia 3 and Scultetus declares, from 


a matter much reſembling curds:and .. 
vimming in a clear lymph. 
to the touch, of a/pale yellow colour 
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of theſe lumps man's fiſt, and in this there 
filvery colour, very ſine and 
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; At" its ſides, two other ſinaller, but leſs regilatly ſbaped 
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The third obſervation was of a Min who had long 
- complained of aly'the ſymptoms of «ſtone in the kidneysz a8 
1 pains,” bloody urine] vomiting, c. which; "in all pro- 
| bability, were the principal cauſe of her death: Upon petting 
her body, there was obſerved, near the uterus, a cyſtis,* or 
bag, of the bigneſs of a large turkey's egg; and in this there 
Was a like fatty ſubſtance, with a args quantity of | fine ſoft 
Hair, and à bone 'reſembling, in ſome fort;! a mandible, 
with ſeveral fockets, in which were three dentes molares in a 
triangle, and a fourth not yet grown out. Beſide theſe, 
there was alſo found, in one of the kidneys, a large ſtone, ' 
Beſides theſe there are a number of inſtances in the authors of 
the greateſt credit in phyſic, of hair found in the ovaries; but 
what beyond all other things proves that hair may grow with- 
out any aſſiſtance of the circulating juices of the body, and 
be encreaſed merely as an excreſcence of the vegetable kind 
from it, not as a part of it, is that memorable inſtance, recited 
in Mr. Hook's philoſophical collections, of a body, Which 
after having been buried forty-three' years, was found in a 
manner wholly converted into hair. The woman was bu- 
ried in a coffin of wood, and lay the loweft of three in the 
ſame grave, there being two other coffins over hers 3 the 
bones of which being removed, and this coffin appearing, it 
was obſerved that a great quantity of hair had gfown out 
through the clefts of it. On removing the lid of the coffin, 
the whole appeared a very ſurpriſing ſight : there was the 
whole figure of the corpſe reſembling perfectly the human 
ſhape, exhibiting the eyes, mouth, ears, and every other 
part, but, from the very crown of the head to the ſole 
of the foot, covered over with a very thick-ſet hair, long and 
much curled. - The people who ſaw this, amazed at the ap- 
pearance, went to touch the corpſe, but the ſhape'fell away 
as it was handled, leaving only a quantity of ſhapeleſs hai 
without the leaſt remainder of the bones, unleſs a ſmall part 
of what they judged to be the great toe of the right'foote 
Hooks Philof. Collect. No 2. p. 10. n. _ 
Though we meet with ſeveral inſtances of hairs being voided 
by- urine in medical authors, yet Dr. Mortimer doubts” 
their being real hairs, and thinks them rather ſlender grumous 
concretions, formed only in the kidneys by being ſqueezed 
out of the exctetory ducts into the pelvis, See Phil. Tranſ. 
No $60, p. 507. in the remagg ... 
HAIR — examined. The hairs of different animals 
are very different in their appearance” before the microſcope. 
Mlalpighi diſcovered hairs to be tubular; or compoſed" of a 
number of extremely minute tubes or pipes; this he diſcover- 
ed in examining the hairs of the main and tail of a horſe, 
and the briſtles of a boar; and theſe tubes were much more 
diſtinguiſhable near the ends of the tubes than elfe where, as 
they thete appeared more open, and ſometimes above twenty 
of them might be-reckoned in one hair. In the hedge/hog's 
prickles alſo, which are of the nature of hair theſe tubes 
are very elegantly diſcovered, and may be ſeen to have à me- 
dullary part, and valves, and cella. There are alſo ir The 
"harry of many animals; in ſome tranſverſe and in others ſpi- 
ral lines, ſomewhat of a darker colour, ahd-running from 
top to bottom in a very olegant nunner 3 4 mouſeð Ba are 
of this ſort, and appear in joints, as it were; like the back 
bone; they are not ſmooth, but on the ſides} and ter- 
- mitiate in the ſharpeſt d ee en 
from the mouſe's belly are the leatt/opake, and: fitteſt for 
microſcope. The huirs of men, and of Hol ſes, ſheep Nel are 
compoſed of ſmall, long, tubular fibres er maler Hair, en- 
_ - cofnpaſſed with a rind or bark; and from this ſtructure à ſplit 
Duir appeuts like u ſtick ſhivered by beating, They have foots 
ol different kinds in different animals} and are alwdys thicker 
ut. the middle than at either end. Bs. Mieroſe / pi 446. 
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long; its branches are compoſed of ſeve- | 
globules, which look as if they were ſtrung on a 
' thread; it is of la whitiſh or greeniſh colour, but becomes 
in drying. 4- The leſſer green frog's ſpawn conferva, | 
This ſeldom grows to more than an inch in length, and is of 
E texture. 5. The tender pale green frog's 
wn conftrva. This is very ſmall, and is uſually found grow- 
the putrified ſtalks of the larger water moſſes. 6. The 
ſlippery alpine pearl conferva. This is common in the 
ing waters on mountains, and is of a fine blue colour, 
and generally its branches are very thick ſet. 7. The ſlippery 
led black hair conferva. This grows to about two inches] 
g, and its filaments are very ſlender, and every way ex- 
panded. 8. The horſe- tail river cenferva. This grows to 
three or four inches long, and its branches are all beſet at 
different diſtances, with circles of ſhort black filaments: 9. 
The ſea horſe-tail-like' conferua. This is of a- greeniſh co 
lour, and of about four inches in length; and its branches 
you in great cluſters from the ſame baſis. Dillen. Hilt. 
uſc. p. 43. | ar 
HAIRY — See FIBROSE Roots. tin 
HAKE, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a fiſh common in the 
Engliſh and ſome other ſeas, and called by authors the Meer- 
lucius and Lucius Marinus. Willugbiy's Hiſt Piſc. p. 174. 
See MeRLocius. : 
This fiſh was uſed of old dried and falted. Hence the proverb 
obtains in Kent, as dry as @ hake. Paroch. Antiq. 575. 
HAKETON, in our old writers; a military coat of defence. 


in Ed. 3. Blount. | | 
by Dr. Hill to a peculiar 


or faut inches 


tail feathers have 
black and white. 


Wa 
HALCRYPTIUM, a name given 
_ falt diſcoverable in the chalybeate waters, and mentioned by | 
Hoffman and ſome other authors, though not before known 
any peculiar name | 
word is derived from , falt, and puns, to hide, it 
| being the moſt latent, and difficultly diſcoverable or ſeparable, 
of all the native ſalts, It is defined to be a ſalt found na- 
turally in a fluid form, ſuſpended: in ſmall quantities in-certain 
waters, ſcarce diſcernable in them by its taſte, and very diffi- 
cultly ſeparable from them; but by a proper evaporation to 
be procured in a dry form in extremely ſmall particles, in 
form of powder ; which, when carefully prepared by a proper 


any other nightſhade. 


HALLAM 


the year, which was 


| —— and * * 25 * oblong, 

| quadrangular cryſtals. Hill's Hiſt. of Fo p. 397. 

87 bene ates ed that alkaline ſalts could not be 4 
ſtallized; but this ſalt, the natrum of the antients, and the 

_ common, borax, ſhew very evidently that we have yet form'd 
"9 very imperfect hes of ae nature, of alkaline falt. The 

5 rax 


ing us that the ſuppoſed invariable properties of 
alkaline ſalts are not ſo conſtant, certain, and incommunica- 
dle as they were ſuppoſed to be, as it has ſome, and has 


not others of them. (See Box Ax.) And this which is a true | 
| alkali in many reſpects ; as alſo the natrum of the antients, ; 
being by proper care reducible into regular cryſtals, - - roundiſh and double; 
The chalybeate waters all afford this ſalt in ſome degree, but 
none fo. plentifully, as the Pyrmont. If a large quantity of | ſtigma 
this water is gently evaporated in a glaſs or glazed earthen — 5 


veſſel, there is found remaining a mixed matter compoſed. of 
a ſpar, a white marley earth, a yellow) ochre, and a bitter 
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Hallamas to Candlemas. 6 | 
HALLERIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The perianthium is compoſed 
of one leaf, flightly divided into three ſegments, the upper 
one being twice as broad as the others. iſts 
of one leaf, and is not of the labiated kind. The tube is 
round at the baſe, and bellied and bent near the mouth. The 
limb is oblique, erect, and divided into four ſegments z. the 
upper one is erect, obtuſe, and emarginated; the ſide ones 
are broad, ſhatp*pointed, - and not emarginated, and” the 
lower one is very ſhort and narrow, and is ſharp pointed. 
The ſtamina are four filaments; of the thickneſs of briſtles, 
they ſtand erect, and ariſe from the tube, and are longer than 
the flower; two of theſe are ſumewhat longer than the other 
two, as is the caſe in the labiated flowers; the antherz are 


terminates in a ſtyle which is longer than the, ſtamina z the 
is ſimple. The fruit is a round 
| Linnei Gen, Plant. p. 2$7. 

 HALMYRAX, a name given by Pliny to the 


 antients;: when found. In à dry form, on the ſurface! of the 
pungent. ſalt. This ſalt may be ſeparated: from the other earth; See NATRUM. 7 * Er 


puter ſtate. They „ ee accordi 


IN de, | See NAT. 
| HALMYRODES, a word uſed by Hippocrates, as the name 
of a peculiar ſpecies of fover, in which, as Galen explains it, 


"= 


vapouts;in.motion, . 


are 
the 


fraga or oſprey. Aldrovandus has deſcribed the Engliſh bald 
buzzard under the name of the Haliatus, but erroneouſly, and 
his deſcription of the offifraga proves very plainly, that it is 
the Haliætus of other authors. It is a very large bird, weigh- 
ing often eleven pounds. Its head and neck are all covered 
with long and narrow feathers, and he has a ſort of beard of 
fine lender feathers, like hairs, hanging from bis chin, and 
has, for this reaſon, been called the bearded eagle, aquila bar- 
bata, by Pliny and Bellonius. 
whitiſh, a brown, and a ruſt colour, and it is remarkable, 
that every diſtin& feather of his body has all theſe colouts: 
But his wing feathers are of a plain cheſnut colour, and his 
ver 
| Wallughby's Ornithology, p. 29. | 
HALICACCABUM, in botany, the name given by the 
tient Greeks to the winter cherry, or alkekengi. 
comprehended this under the general name ſtrychnum, of 
Which they mention three general kinds, the one cauſing 
madneis in the eater, the other cauſing fleep, and the other 
being eſculent and ſafe, 
amoris, or melanzanion, and this Falicaccabum z they have 
uſed it, however, in general not only for this, but for the 
whole genus of nightſhades; and called the ſleepy nightſhades, 
and the mad nightſhades, all melanzania and agriomelan- 
zania ; tho” the laſt word comes much nearer, being appro- 
priated to the pomum amoris, than the other, as we find by 
the occaſional uſe of it in thoſe who deſcribe other plants. 
Alpagus ſays, that the trees which bear the nut metel, have 
leaves like the agriomelanzanion; and we find, by the figures, 
that theſe are like the leaves of the pomum amoris, more than 


It is of three colours, a 


little of the brown, and are primcipally 


an- 
They 


Of the laſt kind are the pomum 


HALIMAR, a name given, by ſome of the old chemiſts, to 
7 77 See COPPER. | | 

HALITUS Ignei. See VAroux. 

„in our old writers, the day 

All-Saints, viz, Nov. 1. It is one of the croſs quarters of 
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the germen of the piſtil is oval, and 


berry, containing two 
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to Pliny, two kinds 
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 HALOSACHNE, in the intiteria macken et the antients. was 2 
-_ to a peculiar ſea ſalt, made by the eva .of 
res rocks, by the ſun's heat. 
| Ir way differed Frog de common ſex vin ies qualities 0 
t that it did not crackle ſo much in the fire; 
and this was merely owing to its being compoſed of finer par- 
. tickes, and in form of a ſort of powder, in which ſtate even 
common ſea t than this. 
His Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 386. 
Tpho' this, however was:the common of the Ha- | 
* achne, it was not its univerſal one; for it was found ſome- 
mes cohcreted on; ot embodied in the alcyonia, and other 
ine productions, and then in a harder form. 
HALOSAN THOS, Flower of Salt, in the materia medica of 
the antients, 21 a NN tho 1 ſuppoſed only 
an effloreſcence of common Sal * ituminous mat 
ter mixed with ſome particles of alt 
It Was a tough, viſcous, and fatty late found ſwimming 


} 


on the waters of ſome ſprings and 'rivers, and was of a ſoft | 
And the ſame ſubſtance 
yellow, but 
ue. Theſe 


 conliſtence; and of a yellow colour. 
is fill-found in the ſame places, and that not only 

ol yarious other colours, as blackiſh, green, I 
ĩt takes up, according to the various earths it has waſhed againſt 
on the ſhores, or the ſubſtances mixed among it at its original 


coneretion. The deſcription Dioſcorides gives of it is very | 


. expreſs; he ſays it was found ſwimming on the waters of the 


Nile, and ſome lakes; and was of a yellow colour, very ſharp | 


to the taſte, fattiſh, and of an unpleaſant ſmell. This, tho' 
-' that author did not diſtinguiſh to what-claſs of foſlils it pro- 
perly belonged, is enough, however, to teach us What it 
truly was; and it is — wonderful, that thoſe who 
© have accounted it's Salt, ſhould not obferve that the ſame 
author "adds, that it was ſeluble in. bane and not in water. 
Fi, Hiſt: Foſſ. p. 386. 
HE TKR. in the manege, a head-ſtall fora horſe, of H 
— 2 mounted with one, and ſometimes two ftraps, with a 
> Jecond throat band, if the horſe i is apt to unhalter Hinalk. 
HatreR-Coff, is ancexcoriation of the Brom odds occaſioned by 
the halter's being entangled about the the hotfe” 8 
endeavouring to rub his neck with his: ider Ker. feet. 
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HAMBLING, * HarzinG, Cycl. 
HAMFARE, in our old writers, a breach G be 


9 


bouſe. in Hen. 1. c. 80. ban 
HAMMA, a word uſed, by ſome chirurgicat-writers for: a 


2 _ . faſtens a bandage. 
in the manege. See SON Hy 
HAMMOCK (Cycl.)—Mr. Le Cat has contrived "7 AO 
| with f pre which may be eaſily raiſed, or let down, 
as Eph perſon in it, by" ropes and pullies. Sce Phil, 


3. 
HAMMON, in . eathen See Canes. 
HAMMOSTEUS, the oſteocolla of the ſhops. See the article 
HAMSOKEN, the idety o 
or privilege of a man's own 
alſo a franchiſe granted to lords of: manors, —— 
hold pleas, and take izance of the breach and violation of 
that immunity: And it lkewiſe fignifics guietantiam miſeri- 
cordiæ intrationis in alienam domum vi. & injuſte. Hus, 
lib. cap. 47. In Scotland violations of this kind are equaliy 
puniſhable - with raviſhing a woman. Scene. And our old 
— expreſs burglary under the word een Blount. 
Cowel. in voc. 
HANAB ALTHALEB, in the eb melken; a name uſed, 
by the antient Arabian writers, to expreſs the lycoperſicum, 
or pomum amoris. The meaning of the name is the wolfs- 
grape; and the Greeks have called it by an exactly correſ- 
ponding term, lycoſtaphylon. We generally call it lycoper- 
ſicon, or the wolf's peach. Some have ſuppoſed this the 
name of a plant differing from the pomum amoris; but it ap- 
pears, on-a ſtrict enquiry; to be ' wholly the ſame. Some of 
the Greeks have uſed the word ſtrychnus in this ſenſe alone; 
and Alexander Trallian, in — always makes it the 
name of an eſeulent plant; but Dioſcorides and —— wp 
uſe it as dis common name EOS Wine eee and 


of the pojſ6nous kinds, 
HAND (Cv. — the Haxp. Al che bones ef the 
are cruſted over with carti- 


caryus, metacarpus, and 
at thoſe os x cartilaginous ſurfaces, in the de- 
ſcriptions of 4 butin the freſh-bones they are much 

- thicker, ' ſofter, et — than in the ſkeleton. In adult 
ſubjects, heir indeed remains the ſame in both ſtates, 
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HarT#s-Strop or String, a cord, or long ſtrap of | leather, 
made faſt $o he bead f and ee ae anger, to tye che 
HALTING (e 3 Hatting in Borte 


My horſe. th 

before, and ſometimes behind; if it! be before, the ailment 
* 57 neceſſarily be in-the ſhoulder, | Knee, paſtern, flank, or 
Ot, 
mers, or the pi teh of the ſhoulder, and this may be known, 
_ © infthat he will « alittle draw his leg after him, and not uſe it 
” HI e eee 


; " 


ſhould then tabs him in his hand, and turn him ſhort, firſt. 
8 and then the other, and it wil be eaſily ſon which 
Jer the pain is ing and be will either favour that that leg or 

The lameneſs, may be feen in Hie alſo 


5 in the 9 5 
in the fable; for he will there hold the 
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happens ſometimes | 


"If it 4 in the ſhoulder, it muſt he toward the bi- | 


it motc'outward than the other in going, it 46 Gan | 
Re: and that the cauſe lies in the ſhoulder; the rider | 
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but it changes in the dried bones of younger ſubjects, particu- 
larly thoſe of children.” Winſlow's — p. 143 
Ligaments of the HAND. The ligaments of the carpus are very 
numerous. Some of them ſerve to tie eaeh bone of it to the 
raps Lange in the ſame rank ; and theſe are ſo very 
ſhort as theſe bones'only a very! ſmall degree of mo- 
tion q ſome of them tie the bones of one row to thoſe of an- 
' other; theſe are likewiſe made up of numbers of filaments, 
but are not fo ſhort as the former, and allow thoſe bones a 
more maniſeſt motion rund laſtly, "thers' are other ligaments 
of the wriſt, by which the three firſt bones of the firſt row are 
connected with thoſe of the arm, and to theſe may be added 
- thoſe of the ſecond row, by which its bones are connected to 
choſe of the metacarpus, and to the firſt phalanx of the thumb. 
Beſide all theſe ſhort ents — to each bone, in 
both rows, the rough furfaces of all the bones, eſpecially of 
thoſe e. form 2 convexity: of the pus, ive * 
to a many ligamentary ry faſeiculi, which are ſtretched 
over) and cloſet? unitcd'to the former-/ſmal ligaments, and 
pro ſerve to ſtrengthen them: There is Hkewiſe a 
1 ment called the hos tr the of the 


gament 
e 1 e 
* or A ju hy eng fr en — 15 


that name. 
dus beſide thoſe? FAM by which 
3 ed Fthe metearhu, of the bonds of che carpus, 
have ſeveral others by which both their baſes and heads are 
connektecd together. The baſes of the Wird and fourth bones 
are not ſo eloſely connected Conte l G reid th n 'therefo efore have 2 
very ſenſible — The. heads of * 
2 tiod ti euch other by-# 
| Inte again pan Lea feats 
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H AN 
flexor muſcles of the „ the tenlons of which b pat theo 
them. You'd 46 143. 

Luxation of thr HAND. Notwi ing that the Hund is ver 
accurately connected to the Un and ra radius, by means df 
carpus, 4 ſtrong ligaments, yet it is liable'to luxations, and 
ſometimes ſuffers them in all directions either outward or in- 
ward, or on either fide, but is generally not ſo eafy to be 
luxated fideways, as in the other directions, becauſe of the 


two proceſſes of the radius and ulna which guard it on each 
fide. The Hand is ſaid to be luxated forwatds or inwards, 


when it recedes from the muſcles which bend the fingers, and | 


to be luxated backward, when it departs from the muſcles 
which extend the fingers. Much in the fame manner alſo the 
Hand is ſaid to be luxated outwards, when the carpus makes a 
tumour near the thumb, and a cavity near the little finger, 
and to be luxated inward, when the contrary of this happens. 
To reduce luxations of the Hand, it muſt be ſufficiently ex- 
tended by two aſſiſtants, one of which is to lay hold of the 
Hand, and the other of the humerus, pulling in oppoſite di- 
reQtions ; and that part of the extended Hand where. the 
ſinus is, muſt be placed on , a flat and even table, that what- 
ever ſticks up may be depreſſed into its place ; by Which me- 
thod the Hand, in whatever part luxated, may be very readily 
reduced into its natural ſeat. It alſo ſometimes happens, that 
one or two of the eight little bones of the carpus are luxated 
and diſtorted from their natural ſeat by ſome external violence. 
When this happens, there will be perceived a tumour in one 
part, and a cavity in another, which may be perceived by the 
feeling, as well as by the ſight, and the patient will feel very 
violent pains. This is a luxation very readily and eaſily cur d, 
by extending the Hand as om? directed, and replacing the 
bone. Heiſter's Surg. | 

Han, in 327 manege 815 ma wal a horſe right upon the Hund, 
and free in the Ray. or reft, he muſt be taught to know the 
Hand by degrees, and gentle methods; the horſeman muſt, 
turn him, ot change Fung: : ; Rop him, and manage with. 
dexterity the appuz, or preſſure of his mouth, fo as to make 
him ſuffer chearfully and freely the effect of the bit-mouth, 
without reſiſting or reſting heavy upon the Hand. The ſhort, 
or Hand gallop, teaches hotſes to be right upon the Hand. 

Hax p is Us found, in many other. terms, or W of art be- 
longing to the manege, as, 

To ſlack or yield the HAN p, is to lacken HR | 

To bold up, 4 Main the Haxp, is to pull the bridle 1 1 


To guide "{ by the Hanp, is to turn or "EP Hands 
Pat, one trea pY 
Appui, or flay of the Haxn. See Appui.. . 


Beat ujon the HAND. See BEAT 8 * 
To preſs upon the Hax D. See Prtss. | 82 
To change the Hand. See CHANGE. _ 2 
eas of the Hanp. See EFFECTS, . ; ps ee, Page: 
77 be Hand. See HAST Eg. Ss may 
| Te fedl @ Horſe upon the Hanp. See FEE. 
E or full ng upon the HAN B. 
Movrx. PST 
_ To have Mars coveted * a the Hilo” See 8 £1308; 
To make a Horſe part from the HAN p, or ſuffet him er 
11 the HAN B, is to put on at full ſpeet. | 
make a Horſe part rig t from the Haxp, he Mou d not put 
an. upo Pl, back or reins, but bring down his Hips. 
Hanns. 
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17 In French, ue jointez, and is as much grain or bran as two 
hande will hold, when (joined together. A quantity” fre- 
quently ordered to be given horſes. 

HANDGRITH, in our old writers, peace or protection given 
eee wich his own hand. — Hec mittunt mer Ma- 

miſericoridia regis,- infraftio ſeu violatio pacis quam - 
num ſuam dabit W Low — I. N 2 

The word is Saxon, from Hant or Flond, manus, and grith, 
pax. Blount. in voc. 

HANDY arp, in our old writers, à kind of cl 

in ſtat, 4 K 5 Ph. & Mar. c. 5. Blount, 

HANG Benches, in mining. See STows. 

HANIG, in our old writers, a term for cuſtomary 1a to be 
performed. Blount. in voc. 

HANDLES of a Plough, the name given, by farmers, to the 
two pieces of the plough faſtened to the earth- board, and to 
the ſheat, and ſerving the plowman to reſt his force upon in 
the guiding of the plow. When they are conſiderably long, 
the plow is always guided the better, and the land is better 
tilled ; but the lazy plowmien are apt to cut them off ſhorter, 
that, by dearing their whole weight upon them, they may, in 
a manner, ride, inftead of walking, If they ſhould ride, in 
this manner, on the long handles, they would tilt up the end 
of the beam, and raiſe the plow oat. of the ground. Tul/'s 
Huſbandry. 

HANTELODE, in our old writers, ſignifics an arreſt. 

The word is Saxon from Hant, hand, and dead, i. e. laid 

Manus immi ſſio, becauſe arreſts are made by laying hold on 

the debtor, &c. Du Cange, Blount." © 

HAQUE, in our old writers, a little hand-gun, prohibited to 
be uſed for deſtruction of game, ©. by ſtatute 55 Hen. 8. 

C. 6. and 2 & 3 Ed. 6: c. 14. There is alſo the haif Hague, 
or Demi- Haque, within the ſaid acts. Terms of Law. 

HARACH, in the eaſtern revenues, is a poll tax laid on the 

Chriſtians and Jews in Ægypt. This had long been in the 

hands of the janizaries, but of late has got into the power of 

an officer, called thence the Horach Aga, ſent from Conſtan- 
tinople. Before this the Chriſtians paid but a-trifle, by capi- 
tulation with ſultan Selim; and this capitulation the coptis ſay 
they have in their own hands, it was only two dollars and 
three quarters a head. The great men conſented to this, and 

now they pay either two and three quarters, or five and a 

half, or eleven, according to their ſubſtance, | each dollar be- 

- about half a crown. The perſons who this are thoſe 
2 have arrived at the age of ſixteen. ocock's Egypt, 


HARAHA,- in botany, 4 nene utel by ſome authors, for he 
Guurd:' Ger. Emiac. Ind. 2. 

HARANKAHA, in the materia medica, a name by which 
ſome authors have called zedoary. Hm. Muſ. NI 


By hard Bodies are under- 
ſtood ſuch bodies as are abſolutely ene by any ſhock or 
collifion whatſoever. 
is is the common m of the term but H — ny 
4 dura ) meant what others 
— . 


mentioned 


hard Bodies ¶ Corpor 
/ elaſtie bodies; for he thus expreſſes himſelf, 


inorcem T1 


inguntu  ponimus, cum corpora dus inter ſe ægua- 
tid, #4 


releritate, ex adver ſo. ac dirette fbi mutus 'ocour- 
rant, 22 -eailem qua atvenit ale inte. Ar. 
— Iz ex reuſſ; Hypoch. 2. 0 
sis conſiſtent only with perfect elaſticity, 
and not nir the common ſuppoſition eee or e 
b 5 which produces no reſilition. n 0 
e H of motion for hurd bodies [ate the kites os for oft 
ies ; arid theſe 'two/ forts of bodies might be comprized' un- 
euch name of unelaftic,"* ' - 
the who follow / L&ibnitz's'doQtrine, concerning the meaſure 
of the fore 8 deny the exiſtence of hard or 
bebte bee. "And ie is ſo far trilez — — 
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ite common 
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21 it in water — and leaving it there many | 
Poeats. I bis prevents kali, or that ſalt which furniſhes 
the alkali in 8 


Tony have ſome very, great connexion with one 


ad an trial to contain no 


-HARDNESS of | ASA 7 | 
.HARDWIC. ' See HERDEWIC, Oel. 
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period. Tachenius tells us, 
cret of this conſiſts i che erde of their hardening 
intended ſor this ſervices and chat — 


ns exhaling afterwards z and by this 
Ee phe; aq -incorruptible 8s jar 
ers 
- lince the more ſound zn piece of timber is, the more ſalt it 
y yields; Aiibe wood which — 

falt at all. Tachen. Rs * 


means the timber 
It is evident that the exhaling of this ſalt, and the ro 


the article TIM ER. 
bodies: See Near Jodie. 


HARDY -Sbreto, a name given by the people in ſome parts 


Mages Shrubs. The two hardie/t 


171 


el England to the mus araneus, called more ulually the fbrew, | 


or the brew mouſe. See Mus araneus. 
ſpruls we are poſſeſſed 
of are the ivy and box ; theſe ſtand the ſeverity of our ſharpeſt 
winters unhurt, while other rubs perith ; and trees have 
their ſolid bodies ſplit and torn to pieces. In che hard win- 
ter of the year 1683, - theſe two ſhrubs ſuftered ws injury any 
where ; tho” the yews and hollies, which are gene — 2 bree! 
v hardy, were. this winter in ſome places kill 

others ſtripped of their leaves, and d 


Furte-bulhes were found to be ſomewhat Hardier than theſe, 


but they ſometimes periſhed, at leaſt down to the root. The 
© broom ſeemed to occupy the next ſtep of Hardineſs beyond 
- theſe; this lived where the others died ; and where even this 
died, che juniper ſbrubs were ſometimes found unhurt. This laſt 
is the only orb that approaches to the Hardineſs of the box 
und ivy, hoy even this does not-quite come up to them, for 
While they ſuffer nothing in whatever manner they are: expo- 
+ fed, the juniper, tho? it bears cold well under the ſhelter of 


— 1 yet cannot bear the viciſſitudes of heat and cold, 


halt vi 


inſomuch that ſome 


Juniper” forubs were found half dead, and 
igorous ; that 


ide which faced the mid-day ſun, having 


da periſned by the ſucceſſive thawings and treezings of its ſap; 


while that which was not expoſed 


to the viciſſitudes of heat, 


had bore the cold perſectiy well. Such rubs as are not hardy 


enough to 
9) may 
- 'ta-the internal parts. 


doo a growing condition, t 
HARDER, in zool 
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the winter, but appear half dead in the ſpring, 

often be; recovered by Mr. Evelyn's method of beating 
their branches with a dender hazel wand, to ſtrike off the 
© withered leaves and buds, Wie oro a free paſlage to the air 
1 r is to cut 
> no part trunk appears 
muſt be taken off down ta the 
| Tranſ Ne 165. | | 
eee ſome to a fiſh of the 
- Mullet Lind, called by Marcgrave piſcis. Willughby's 

See the — Pas ron piſeis. 
ſportſmen diſtin four ſorts of this ani- 


them down to the 
of the ground. 
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in a circular form, ing o A; 
| Tris bom Pu coi 978 Ge e 
boſe and ſtriated on ne fide pres oe 
., other, To this it is to "be added, > leaves are fn” 
not of the .compoſi 2 fin e other umbelliferg,? 
8 and that they e hp on the ſtalk. 
ſpecies of Beupleurum enumerated. by Mr. 


T 
are theſ ; 1. The broad and rig lex” Beer, 2 Ti 


moſt, common, ot roundiſh leav'd rum. 3. Th 
row leav'd annual Beupleurum, ket ſmalleſt annual — 
row leav'd Beupleurum, 5. The imall Beupleurum, with vers 
long and narrow leaves. ö. The other Beupleur um, With ex- 
2 narrow leaves, 7. The roundiſh leav'd perfoliate an- 
eupleurum, commonl) y called Thoroughwasx. 8. The 
double — annual perfoliate Bewpleurum, called by authors 
the molly flower'd thoroughwax. g. The long leav's annual 
perfoliate Beupleurum. 10. The broad leav'd mountain Beu- 
pleurum, 11. The mountain Beupleurum, with extreme] 
imall lowers. 12. The ſmaller broad leav'd alpine Beuplen- 
rum, called by authors the ſmall alpine thoroughwax. 13 
The larger narrow leav'd perfoliate alpine Beupleurum, 14. 
5 middle ſiz'd narrow leav'd ers alpine Beupleurum. 
. The little narrow leav'd perfoliate alpine 8 16. 
e grafly leav'd perfoliate mountain Beupleurum. 17. The 
willow leav'd ſhrubby Beupleurum, called by many the FIN 
opian ſeſeli. 18. The grafly leav'd ſhrubby Spaniſh Beu/:... 
rum. 19. The A ally leaf'd ſhrubby Spaniſh B. - 
row bogs 20, The Portu . „ Ne, with long rigid 
HE leaves. Tournef. Hi 
ENARIA, in 7.5 a wa? "uſed by ſome authors for 
the buckſhorn plantain, Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 
HARENGILF ORMES, in ichthyography, a genus of fiſhes ap- 
proaching to the herring in ſhape, the principal character of 
which. is, a ſerrated line made up of ſcales running along the 
bottom of the belly; to which may be added, that the Tides 
and belly arc of a bright filver colour, and chat the ſcales * 
large and looſe. Wiilugbby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 218. 
HARENGUS, in zoology, the common Flerring. The cha- 
raters by which this fiſh is diſtin iſhed from Ne reſt of the 
fiſhes which approach to it in ſhape, and which are thence 
called barengiformes, are theſe, Its uſual length is ſeven or 
eight inches, tho! it ſometimes grows to a foot. Its head is 
flatted, and_ its mouth. placed upwards; its back is a bluiſh 
brown, and its belly and ſides white, and where the ſcales are 
off, of a filv brightaeſs ; z the ſcales are large and round; it 
is not at all ſpotted ; and its belly is ſharp, and as it were 
prickly, a row of denticulated ſcales — all along it; its 
ſide lines are ſmall, and ſcarce diſtinguiſhable; the lower j jaw 
is longer arid more prominent than the upper; its gills acc 
four in number, as in other fiſhes, but their teeth or fibres 
are remarkably long; it has one fin on its back, which is in 
the midway between the head and tail; and the tail is forked. 
 Willougby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 21 
HargencGus Minor Indicus, in Zoology. See the mm 


BIIcEA marina. © 
HARMALA, Harmel, or wild. rue, in botony, the name of 
2 genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: The 
flower is of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral leaves ar- 
ranged in a circular form. The itil ariſes from the flower 
| * 5 and becomes a roundiſh, tricapſular fruit, uſually con- 
A ns oblong ſeeds. © The leaves in this genus always are 
plac alternately on the ſtalks ; and we have only one Known 


: the one lives in the mountains ; the ſecond kind in 

y *open fiklds 3 a third kind in marſh grounds ; and the fourth 
is a rambler, having no particular 47 ſpot of reſidence. It 
i caſy to ſee that chele are no diſtinction in the eye of the 
A maturaliſt; but they. have their ſeveral properties according to 
--:thele. differences of place, which are of conſequence to the 

„ Purtſmen. Ihus the mountain Hares are the ſwifteſt of all, 
ud the marſh Hares the loweſt; the field bares have : 2 mid- 


lcidegree of ſwiftneſs between theſe ; :. and the oe Heres | | 95 of it, which is the plant uſually called wild rue and 
Jure the: moſt difficult of all others to 2 are not armel, Tournf. Hiſt. p. 257. + 
| ke RY A. but they g che co- | HARM IA, (Gel. Y mbog the antient niuficians, is d p 


ned by tolemy, 4 ive power ef 'the differences of 
b wee in Ju acute and” grave. Vid. Ptolem. pag. 1. 
Edit. 5 
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ue word Nurſchef ſeema however like the Word Tinara, und 
all the bther nates of the artichouk, to take in alſo another 
v plant bf the ſame kind called by us the chardoon, a fort of 
- parden' thiftle, the tender ſtalks of which are earthed up and 
het, and art eaten by us, and were fo by the Greeks. 
The moſt modern accounts of the Perfrans tell us alſo, that 
they cat the y ſhoots and tender ſtalks of the Harſebef, 
- which, as the artichoak plant is not uſed for blanching in this 
mariner, probably fignifies in this ſenſe the chardoon. 
HART (Cycl.)—Harts at one year old have no horns, but only 
- bunches; and at two years they are very imperfect, being 
ſtirait und ſingle 3 at three years old —4— out into two} 
| ſpears; at four into ttirce ; and fo increaſe every year in num- 
ber of branches, till they are fix — old; but after that their 
age is not to be known by their heads. February and March 
are the months in which they caſt their horns 3 and in ge- 


neral the older ones caſt them ſooner than the young ones. 


Thoſe that have been injur d at rut, or which have been 
gelded, never caſt them at all; if they are gelded while young, 
- they never have any horns; if after their horns are grown, 
keep thoſe which they had on at the time, as long as they 
ve. horns of ſome are reddiſh, thoſe of ſome black, 
And thofe of others finally are white, The red horns are 
generally the largeſt and ſtrongeſt, the black are uſually | 
thorter, and the white are worſt of all, being the leaſt ſold or 
fſtrong. ' | 
This znimal is the moſt cunning in its care of itſelf of all the 
deer-kind, It is the moſt timorous of any, and by its windings : 
and turnings and other ſubtilties, as the running among herds 
of cattle; often deccives the huntſman, and puts 'a foil upon 
. the dogs. In the chace, which generally is a long one, he 
takes over hedge, ditch, or river, or whatever comes in his 
way, nothing ſtopping him. Noe | 
This creature loſes its horns in the ſpring time, as the other 
deer do; but, during the time that it is without them, does 
not appear, but abides in the thick woods, and only comes 
dut in the hight time for food. | 
Haak TN Tongue. See LIN UA Cervina. 
Hagr, br STAG-Ev#l, in the manege, a fort of rheum or de- 
Arn jaws, and the other parts of the 
- forehand of a horfe, which hinders him from eating: Some- 
times alſo this diſtemper affects the parts of the hinder 


HARTANITHE, in the materia medica of the antient Atabs, 
was one of the flames of the ſtruthium, or lanaria herba of 
the Greeks and Romans, a kind of thiſtle the root of which 
was uſed in the cleaning of wool. Aviſenna, following the 
Arabic tranſlation of Diofcorides extant in his time, gives, 
under this name, a deſcription of the lebntopetalon, the 

virtues of the cyclamen, or ſow⸗bread; but he finds out the 
error himſelf, and charges it upon the interpreter ; acknow- 
ledging that in his time Harthanitha, or artanita, was not a 
name either of ſow - bread or of the leontopetalon, but of the 

uthinm. See CYCLAMEN. | | 

HARTSHORN (Gel.) — HR TSH, jelly, in medicine, is 
nutritive and ſtrengthening, and is ſometimes given itt diar- 
thaeas ; but a dechction of burnt Hartſborn in Water is more 
frequencly uſed for this purpoſe, and is called Hry/bon- 

ink. > 
The falt of Hartſborn is a great ſudorific, and given in fevers 
with ſucceſs ; its ſpitit is a volatile alkali, and of frequent iſe. 

HARVEST-#h, Cicada, in natural hiſtory, the name of 4 Hrge 
fly, remarkable for the noiſe which it makes in the fiutiirher 
months, and particularly about the time of Harveft: The 
generality of authors have very improperly tranſlated Ci- 
cada by the . * word graſshopper; but this is extremely 
erroneous, the Cicada having not the leaft reſemblante ts the 


of thele places called by the common people by a name ex- | * 
under the head and reaching beyond the inſertion of the firſt 


prefling the Heregit ff» but in England we have flot the 


probable, that people who found the Cicada, according to the 
deſeriptition antients vety nolly, faticied the grafthop- | 


1 


Cicada is à large fout-witig'd fiy ; its body is fort and 


thick, and its Wings Jong and latge: The great or common 


el. dre ſimaller in proportion. to the ſize of the body, han 80 
des] tre 


of moſt other ſp ; they are placed at the two 


of the back an dee it v6 44 
ra let, 7 , 


ſpace of forchead between theth, 
ſpace is not leſs than that of the breaſt of 


* 
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che bread 
| firigular figure. "The reticulited es 

furs, an bp into à vaſt ror bur 
eeh thele there ate in 


the plain ſpace bf the | 


are 
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mY | of 90 
Head "18 fixed to the athte- | 


HAR 


2 to the body to the other; the anterior tris a 
triangular figure delineated upon it in ereux, and the poſterior 
to which the bolly is fixed has a ridge in the middle, riſing 
above the reſt of the ſurface. Redimirr's Hiſt. Inf. vol. 9. 


. 286. - | 
T be two pair of wings are of the membranaceous kind : The 
outer pair are greatly the larger, ttiey are compoſed of an ex- 
tremely thin membrane, ſupported by fome ſtrong nerves or 
Tibsz theſe are joined to the poſterior part of the corvelet, 
near the place where it LEY the anteripr; and the 
under wings, which are ſmall, are affixed to the other end of 
this part of the corcelet, near where the body is joined to it. 
Theſe wings forth a ſort of tent ot canopy over the body, 
fey are ſo placed as to leave a part of it naked: The 
y is compoſed 'of eight rings, including that part which 
terminates it : The firſt ring, or that which joins 'to the 
corcelet, is much ſarger than any of the reſt: The laſt ring 
in both ſexes, is long and ſlender; but in the female it is 
more remarkably long, than in the male: The body is per- 
= ſmooth, there _—_ very little hairyneſs on any part 
of the animal, and what little there is being placed on the 
oorcelet, and about the reticulated eyes. Theſe are the parts 
which are ſeen on viewing the upper fide of this animal ; but 
the great curioſity is the turning the belly vpwards ; in this 
poſition there come in view the trunk, and the remarkable 
4 with which the female makes the holes in which 
it buries its eggs. In this view are alſo ſeen the organs, b 
means of which the creature makes that noiſe, for which it 
has been admired for ſo many ages. Theſe are things ex- 
tremely worth a curious examination, and are as diſtinctly 
ſeen and underſtood in a dead Cicada, as in living one. 

Ariſtotle, and the other antient writers who have treated of 
the Cicada, have mentioned two ſpecies ; which they have di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the names Achetz and Tettigoniz. Theſe 
have been generally underſtood tomean the two general kinds 
now known: The achetz being our large Cicada, and the 
tetigontz our ſmall ones; but Mr. Reaumur has added to 
theſe two general kinds a third, which is of a middle fize 
between the other two. This he ſuppoſes to have been the 
tettigonia of the antients, and ſeems very confident that our 

ſmall kind was wholly unknown to them. | 
Theſe three kinds do. not only differ in ſize, but alſo in eo- 
lour. The large kind is of à deep and blackiſh brown, with 
a little yellow on the breaſt, and on ſome of the rings of 
the body. "The middle-fiz'd kind is of a — brown, and 
has much more of the yellow in it, particularly it has on the 
body two ctols lines of yellow, which repreſent in ſome fort 
the letter X. The third kind, or ſmalleſt of all, are called 
Cigalons by the French; they are very different from both 
the others, having à reddiſh caſt on the body, and more yel- 
low than the largeſt, and leſs than the middling kind. e 
diſtinctions we owe to Mr. Reaumur, who very candidly ac- 


3 that he had not ſo great opportunities of eka- 
mini C 


icadze of different countries as he could have 
wifh'd ; and is of opinion, that farther obſervations will give 
us ſeveral more kinds of them. Reaumur's Hiſt; Inf. vol. 9. 


191. , ; 
125 the unge Olde is Extinined bn the eder party the 


belly is found to be of a ditty yellowiſh colour, ſurrounded 


on each fide by a line or band of brown: This is a contitiua- 
tion of each extremity of every one of the upper rings of 


the body which are brown; and which at the two ſides of 


the anithal fall over the under rings, of parts of the rings 
which form the belly. The antennæ are extrem N — 
n VIEW- 


ed by the microſcope they are found to be each compoſed” of 


is coveted with a ſort of comic piece which the dia- 
meter of the head between the eyes at its baſe, arid thehce ter- 
minates by degrees in à ſmaller point, the whole bent 


pair of legs; to the etfemity of this piece is fixed the trunk 


of the 'Cictth, an organ diſtinct to ive other ' food than 


ſta 
juices of 


what the afitierits allowed this creature, fot rn 
the j 
rene of plants diiting its one under wrownd In this 
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- Thickneſs of one of the ſmaller fort 
don the breaſt and belly, reaching 
- Piece, to the inſertion of the third 


| or ſheath of it, deſtin'd to preſerve \ 
from injuries. This is of a cartilaginous ſubſtance, and | 


can ſhut or 2 
g .the trunk, which is an extremely tender and delicate 
filament contained in it. The males among the Cicadæ 
but this is circumſtance determined but lately, 
only among accurate obſervers. The an- 
ts and the country people at preſent in places where the 
- Gicade — 4 on the oppoſite ſide of the 
queſtion, that it is only the females that ſing; and this is an 
m owing to the figure of the hinder part of the body of the 
has been uſually taken as a character of the 
The ſexes have been thus generally miſtaken one for 
and Malpighi e that he was very near 
into it himſelf, having with the reſt of the world miſ- 
cylindric part at the extremity of the body of the 
with which ſhe pierces the bodies in which ſhe lays 
for the penis of the male, Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. 


198. act By: 
1g ſus opinion, that the noiſe which the | 
makes was occaſioned by. a ſwift motion of the wings 
ir-rubbing againſt the breaſt, and the grating of the 
| paſlage againſt the upper ones; 
this the caſe, there is no reaſon why the female Cicada 
as well as the male, ſince ſhe has 
requilites to finging, according to |. 
but in reality the matter is far otherwiſe, and 
| the male Cicada will ſhew 
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call nothing a voice but the articulation of air 
from the lungs in its paſſage through. the larynx and 
the Cicada has properly indeed no voice ; 
extend the meaning of the term farther, and take 
9 ſounds made by inſects in other manners yet 
- intelligible to other inſets, we muſt allow the Cicada has a 
the Jungs and throat, but in the belly. _ 
On examining the belly of a male Cicada there are 
nn very different from the reſt of the 


Wl 
T's 
4 g 

; 


. 
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are 
by ſhorter. axis, one ide of them terminating in a {trait line, and 
the other part being rounded ;, theſe: are fixed without any 


one another, and are ſo long as to reach to the third ring at 
their rounded ends. If theſe. pi be raiſed with the point 
- of a pin, and the part of the belly which is covered by them 
be nicely examined, there is found à very curious ſtructure 
af the parts; and there can remain no doubt but that theſe 
are the organizations deſtin'd to ſerve the male, in whom 
only they are found, to make that noiſe. for which he is ſo 
famous. Theſe are ſo nicely formed that the ſtructure of 
-- our on throats is not more admirable than that of the parts 
dy which the Cicada makes its noiſe. There is a cavity form- 

+, ed in a very ſingular manner in the anterior part of the belly 
ol the creature: The firſt ring of the body is cut to form it, 
and the ſecond is drawn back, and the upper part of this ca- 
-- vity; is ſurrounded. by a rim or edge much ſtronger than the 

dommon matter of the rings of the body; this cavity is 
cdeounded at the ſides, and in che middle there runs up a ſmall 

_ . oblong membrane toward the The, cavity is divided 
into two parts by a ſcaly triangle of a convex figure, where 
it is in fight ; the baſe of this triangle is at the breaſt, and 
the apex runs to the belly, and meets the oblong membrane 
before: mentioned running under it. In the middle of the 


dle and ſmall kinds is longer than in the larger ones, 


H A R 


covers the whole cavity is moved up- and down in the mel. 


ing this noiſe 3 but nature has provided a ligament to prevent 


ts riſing too high, and a. ſupport to prevent its ſinking t 


- low-into the cavity of the belly. And finally there is a white 


ie going from the anterior part of the cavi 
thorax. While many have ſuppoſed the noiſe 1 by = 
Cicada to be produced by the motion of its wings: Man 


others have been convinced that it was made by this = 


becauſe none of the Cicadæ but thoſe which have this organi- 
zation, that is, none but the males ſing. 

Some have ſuppoſed that the rings of the body in bending it 
quickly backwards and forwards made the noiſe y their rubbing 
againſt the piece which covers the cavity, but it is eaſy to be aſ- 
ſured that this is not the caſe, ſince. in rubbing theſe ever 
ſo briſkly together by bending the body between the fingers 
there is no ſuch noiſe made: Others have judg'd that the 
ſound proceeded from the fine tranſparent membrane that 
lies extended at the bottom of each cavity, but there is no 
finding the pieces which they ſuppoſe to ſtrike upon this mem- 
brane: Finally, others ſuppoſe it to ariſe from the bending 
and again extending of the membrane, which goes from the 
lower edge of the cavity to the thorax ; but it is eaſy to find 


alſo upon tryal, that the bending and unfolding of this by moy- 


ing the body in different directions between the fingers makes 
little or no ſound. When the upper rings of the back arc 
taken off, there are ſeen two extremely large and ſtrong 


* 


muſcles running from the corcelet toward the belly, and 


meeting in an angle at the extremities. It is wholly by the 
motion which this ſtrong muſcle puts the parts N in 


the cavity into, that the noiſe of the Cicada is produced; and 


even. aſter the creature is dead and dry if chis muſcle on 


either ſide be raiſed a little with a pin, and then ſuffer'd to 


fall back into its place, it makes the parts in ſome ſort per- 
form their motions; and there is the fame noiſe produced that 
the Cicada makes while living, only that it is. more faint. 
The parts deftin'd to the making this noiſe are not all con- 
tain'd in the cavity above deſcribed, but there is a triangular 
eminence on the firſt ring of the body, on each fide in the 
male, which the females have not; this covers a part of the 
mechaniſm of this ſound, and this may be eaſily raifed with 
the point of a knife, without hurting the part within ; therc 
is then found under this one of the principal organs of the 
ſound. This is a membrane of a very rigid nature, always 
form'd into ſeveral folds and wrinkles, and which when ſtruck 
upon yields a ſound like that of parchment when ſtruck upon, 
hen we draw over this membrane a piece of paper rolled 
up, or any other ſoſt body that is not able to hurt it, we 
find it immediate] e a noiſe Which is owing to the 
bending inwards of ſome parts of it which ſtood convex by 
means of the folds, and their immediately throwing themſelves 
out again in the manner of. a piece of ſtiff parchment, or 
any the, like ſubſtance. The ſound that we thus make is 
produced by the making ſome parts of the membrane con- 
cave which were before convex, and then ſuffering them to 
return to their former convexity, by means of their own ela- 
ſticity. This is eaſily performed in very quick times by the 
long and ſtrong muſcles before deſcribed ; each of theſe is 
placed behind or on the concave ſide of one of theſe folded 
and ſonorous membranes. Its fibres are all faſtned into ons 
or other part of this membrane, and it is very plain from 
hence, that the contraction of this muſcle muſt pull in the 
whole convex ſurface and render it concaye by drawing the. 
- convexity to its ſide, and the remiſſion of the action of this 
_ muſcle muſt let the whole return into its former ſtate ; tis 
when done ſuddenly cannot be done without the noiſe that 
"we have before deſcribed. The muſcles are capable of a vet 
- ſwift contraction and dilatation of this kind, and to that 3 
© owing the repeated noiſe of this membrane in unfolding ir- 
ſelf, which, makes the ſound of this creature. Raum 
r e 
Tbe antients have obſerved that the tettigonia or ſmall Css. 
4 did not ling ſo well as the large, and this is plainly en- 
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plain'd by the ſtructure of this membrane, which in 5 ; 


and joins | 
reſt of the belly. At the bottom of each of the cavities that | 4 
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When they are viewed {ideways we perceive all the rainbow | 
colours upon them. It ſeems as if the Cicada; had, two win- 
do covered. with the . fineſt glaſs, by means of, which w 
ue able co Jook into L that paſſes there ; 
windows are generally ith a 
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poliſh d and refplendent part looking like a ſemicircle, the 


it. Theſe reſemble two pieces, of extremely thin and tranſ- | A A 
parent or extremely fine fakes of talc, the fineſt glais | 
er pureſt tale not being more perfectly bright or tranſparent. | 


Ci 
"nes it is 


8 * W uali- 
as. large 2s in the male, yet all the other parts are leß 4 

| ed to act upon e the ſound ; the muſcles r 
my the female Cicada n which the mat 


48. cavities 


has its own 


| deſtin'd to the 
1rd theirs are, and has many 


inch long the 
body is terminated by a conic ; but this in the females is 
longer than in the males, and is larger at the baſe ; this makes 
the body of the female appear longer than that of the male. 
In the female this conic part is all of one piece, not compoſed 
of two halves, as in the male; and this is flit all the way 
down to give paſſage to the inſtrument on occaſion. The in- 
2 d in this is called by authors the piercer : It 
peculiar ſheath over it, and this conic part of the 


body only ſerves to make a general covering for both, If 


tze belly of the Cicada be gently preſſed between the fingers, 


this inſtrument ſhews itſelf in its whole length; it is alſo ſeen 
naked, for its peculiar caſe or ſheath does not follow it out 
of the body, but is fixed in part to the baſe of the conic end 
of the body. This inſtrument is oblong and cylindric, neatly 
of a bigneis all the way, except that it is a little larger at 


the extremity than elſewhere, and terminates in a ſharp point 


which is notched with nine teeth on each fide. A very exact 
account of this inſtrument is given at large in Reaumur, to 
whom we refer the reader. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf, v. 9. p. 


218. | 2 
Moſt other inſects which lodge their eggs in wood, do it in 
the 


of 


ſuch as the mulberry and the like; and when ſhe 
to the pith, ſhe never wounds the wood on the other fide, but 


' mechaniſm of theſe holes, it is neceflary 


ng ſhoots and tender branches of ſhrubs and trees 
while 1 yet living, where the eggs receive juices and nou- 
riſhment from the ſap. See the article RosE-fly. 
The Cicada, on the contrary, knowing that her eggs on- 
ly want a proper lodgment, not a nouriſhing juice, always 
lays them in dry or dead ſticks. The creature never regards 
What kind of wood ſhe meets with, but ſeizes the dead twigs 


egg into each. The twigs which have theſe eggs in them 
are eaſily known by their appearing uneven and full of cle- 
vations over the places where the are. The common 
courſe of the operation throws off the bark, but the ſmall 
fragments of the wood cut to pieces in making the hole uſu- 
ally remain upon the place, and theſe make ſo many little 
hillocks which all point regularly one way, as the animal keeps 
one direction in making them In order to diſcover ta. 
to ſplit off a thin 
piece of the branch in which they are made, and it is com- 
mon then to ſee ſeveral of them diſtinctly. The creature uſu- 
ally chuſes ſuch: trees as have a pith in their young branches, 
pierced 


catries on the hole in the center to the whole length of her 


piercer. The length of this hole makes it a proper lodging for 


nà number of 


, often nine or ten; ſometimes but tour or 
five are placed in each ; theſe are oblong and pointed at both 


ends, and of a white colour. The number of eggs laid by 


every female is very great, 


' LI . 


for on opening the body of one 
of them there are uſually found more than an hundred' and 
fifty in each ovary, in thoſe which are leſs filled than the 
common ones; and ſome authors mention the finding in the 
whole {ix or ſeven hundred eggs in thoſe which are full and 
have not begun to lay. The holes where the eggs are depoſit- 


cd, are all carefully ſtopped up by the creature, to defend 


them from being eaten by other ſmaller inſects. Some have 


fſuppoſed that the female to this purpoſe covers them with a 
viſcous fluid ſecreted from her body; but there is no appear- 


ance of any thing 
places the du 


of this kind to be found on examination; 
on the contrary, the method ſhe uſes is this, ſhe carefully 
or ſmall fragments of the wood which ſhe 


cuts out on one ſide of the hole, and when ſhe has done, ſhe 


as its cavity 


draws them into it again, making it receive as much of them 
will admit; thus the orifice is well ſtopp'd, and 
the reſt of the duſt is piled up in a hillock over it. On 
opening the ſticks in which theſe eggs are placed at different 
ſeaſons, there are found two ſorts of inſects of different kinds, 


| theoneanoblong worm without legs and arm'd with four teeth, 


8 ing ſix 1 4 
Cioeds: "he 
nd are only depoſited there to feed on the ptoper 
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they come out at the Tame Hole at which 
and they are no ſooner out than they 


Sound they become transformed into 
Which have alſo a motive power, and have 
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the other a ſhorter animal of the ſhape of à flea, and hav- 
"Theſe laſt are the produce of the eggs of the 
others are” the offspring of an ichneumon fly, 
inhabitants. 
egg d inſets have a ſmall head bending down under 
and lengthening" out into an of a ſort 
and the head is as it were cleft in two. Theſe 
creatures depoſit their firſt exuvia in the neſt, and after this 


e 
5 to the ground, 
immediately make their way into it and bury themſelves 
hve ſome time under A ler 
with a trunk, but without the fiſſure ſeen in the 
young ones While in the neſt. Aſter living 
a 


growth to attain to: Theſe n were 
antients; Ariftotle has deſcrib'd them under the 
tig ot mothers of the Ci cadæ. Theſe nymphs are of 
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ſame purpoſe; it is made of a ſort of |. 


any tree, and bores a row of holes in it, putting an] 
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pode worms, in that the caſes of the wings of the future flip 
are eaſily ſeen in this ſtate, but not at all in that of the worm. 
The head of the nymph is of the ſame ſhape with the head of 
the ſucceeding fly, and has its trunk placed in the very ſame 
manner, and covered with the ſame fort of ſheath or caſe. 
The double corcelet is divided in the fame manner in the 


nymph as in the perfect Cicada, and the rings of the body 


A 


HASCHE, in botany, a name by which 
HASELA, in zoology 


may be as eaſily counted; but the parts which characteriae the 
different ſexes, are not to be ſeen in theſe, The ſounding or- 
gans in the belly of the male, and the piercer at the hinder part 
of the female, never ſhew themſelves till the creature is in its 
rfect ſtate, Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſ. vol. g. p. 23 5. 5 
moſt remarkable thing in the nymphs of the Cicade is 
their anterior pair of legs; theſe are made ſomewhat in the 
ſhape of a crab's claws, having a kind of foot at the ends; and 
theſe are armed with a ſort of hooks, which authors call claws, 
from their reſemblance to the claws of a bird's foot. Theſe 
legs ſeem admirably contrived for the creature to make its way 
into the ground, and travel under it at its pleaſure. The other 
four legs of the nymph of the Cicada have nothing remarkable 
in them, but are terminated by a ſort of claws, inſtead of the 
large feet which terminate the others. The ſtructure of the 
anterior feet of this animal is extremely neceſſary to it; for it 
is frequently found at two ot three feet depth in the earth, 
in winter, having often made its way through a ſtiff clay to 
that depth. As the young are always hatched in the branches 
of trees, the old ones depoſiting their eggs in no other place, ſo 
theſe nymphs are uſually found in the earth, about the roots of 
trees, and find their nouriſhment in ſucking their roots. The 
creature remains in this nymph ſtate two years, and when 
the time of its final transformation into the fly ſtate ap- 
proaches, it leaves the earth, and crawls up the body of the 
tree, and there faſtcning itſelf to ſome of the branches, it 
changes into the fly, in the manner that all the other creatures 
paſs into that ſtate, that is, by breaking through its ſeveral 
coverings, by means of the an inflations of its body. 
When the fly firſt comes out of this caſe, it is green, but it 
becomes brown by degrees, and in a few hours loſes all its 
firſt agreeable colour. 3 
Theſe inſets are extremely troubleſome, by their noiſe, in 
moſt of the hot countries : They are now made no uſe of any 
where; but we find that the antients revenged themſelves of 
their noiſe by eating them. They accounted them an excel- 
lent diſh in all their ſtates ; but the nymph, or tettygometra, 
was what they were moſt of all fond of; they alſo eat them 
ſtate, and were ſo nice as to diſtinguiſh their ſexes 
and ſeaſons. "They preferred the females when they were full 
of eggs, and the 4 before that time, while they were full 
of the ſemen, Reaumur, Hiſt, Inf. vol. 9. p. 235. 
ſome authors have'cal- 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | | 
, the name of a freſh water fiſh, of the 
malacoſtomous or leather-mouth'd kind, called, by ſome, a 
ſpecies of the mullet, by others, of the chubb; and in many 
places, the haſler, It is a ſmooth, ſoft, and ſmall fiſh, 
of an oblong. and flender body, and ſeldom exceeding fix 
or ſeven inches in length. It is of a blackiſh green on the 
back, and a ſilvery white on the belly. Its tail, and its back 


& © 
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led thyme. 


fin are of a bluiſh hue, the other fins are ſomewhat red. 


fide lines are dotted, and are nearer the back than 
| 7 are eſteemed a 


„Its 
| belly. 
fiſb, at ſome. ſeaſons of the years 


The ſcales are large, thin, and fimbriated at their ed 


for the table, but at others they are faid to breed wort 


be very unwholeſome. They are caught in lakes and rivers ; 


but thoſe from waters are eſteemed the beſt; and 
April and May are accounted the months in which they are 


in higheſt ſeaſon ; they are eaten alſo in June and July, but 


"ſeldom after thoſe months. 
Geſner, de Piſc. | 
ASINELLAS, in the 


H 


Willugbly, Hit. ic. P. 261. 


king trade, are a number of 
hooks faſtened to the ſides of the working furnace, by means 
of which the workmen are able to reſt and turn their veſſels 
as they ſcald them. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. x 
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HASSA Alrhai, in the materia medica of the 


-* clans, a name 
- commend on many 


 ſhepherd's rod; and hence many have been led 


2 
| rabian 1 
given to a' plant, the virtues of Which 
The meaning of the words Haſſa Alrbai is- virga 19 
| | to ſuppo 
that the plant we call. virga paſtoris, or di minor, the 
ſmaller teaſe], or ſhepherd's'rod; has the virtues given to the 


 Haſſa Alrbai, and was the fame plant. But though it hap- 


15 
nr. the epithet of ma 


that the names of theſe two plants agree in ſignification, 
is nothing elſe in n=: agree, * fo Alrhas 
the ſame plant with m early writers, 
4 ald 4080 2235 — 


pens 
there 


"knotgraſs ; and when the word fzmininurm was added, ſigni- 


fed the common equi 
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HASTATED Laß, among botaniſts. Ser Ls 
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„or horſetail, which was called 


ygonum, for. the ſame reaſon that the was ; that 

is, becauſe its ſtalk was compoſed of a great number of Joints. 

| Theſe two plants agree in the virtues of * nants and 
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Wrxrt, et the Romans, foldiers armed with 

whs were alin down up in Gt iſ line of battle 

Lex in voc. Sce BATTLE. | | 
an 


or Qyrcxun Hand, in the manege, 
In French, Ln k Mot, or Hawes, Hates, is 
an frequently uſed by riding-maſters, when a ſcholar works 
a horſe upon volts, and the maſter has a mind he ſhould turn 
"his hand quicker to the ſide on which the horſe works; ſo that 
| the horſe works to the right, he turns quicker with his 


A Go ie. And the contrary is obſerved, if the 


HASTING Peary by the gardeners, to a ff 
| ear, a name given, | to a ſpecies 
ck Pear, called alſo „the green chiſſel Pear, This 


a moderately A4 and is longiſh toward the pedicle; 
is ſkin is thin, and of a whitiſh green; the pulp is melting, 


aud of a f flavour. It ripens in July. : 
AATCHES (Cyd.)—HaTrcrss, in mining, a term uſed, in 
_ Cornwal, to expreſs any of the openings of the earth, either 


into mines, or in ſearch of them. The fruitleſs openings are 
- called eſſay Hatches ; the real mouths of the veins, tin Hatches ; 
_ and the places where they wind up the buckets of the ore, 
_ wind Hatches. See the article Wix Hatch, Cc. 
ngs of the HaT&EHEs, in a ſhip. When the Hatches are 
* raiſed up higher than the reſt of the deck, thoſe planks, or 
pe. of timber, which raiſe and bear them up, are called 
 Coamings of the Hatchet. — | 
HATCHET, (Cycl.) a ſmall ax, uſed by the pioneers, who go 
before to prepate the ways for an army, by cutting down 
_ hedges, buſhes, or gates. The iers carry ſome- 
times each a Hatchet by his ſide; and the French dragons, 
_ who have but one viſt, 
'  dle-bows, on the right ſide. 
 HATUMURUNGHA, 3, a name by which ſome au- 
. thors have called the tree whoſe fruit is the ben nut, the bala- 
nus myrepfica, or glans unguentaria, and whoſe wood is the 
' lighum nephriticum of the Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. p. 62. 
HAVEI een. 
common in Iceland, and known, among the natives, by this 
name, called, by authors, Aras caudata IHandica, the long- 
ed Toeland duck. It is ſmaller than the Wigeon, and has 
à a very ſmall flatted head; its feathers round about the eyes are 
White; in other parts of the head, black, with a mixture of 
grey ; the neck is of the fame colour; the back is of a bluiſh 


a nee white; the 
tail is compoſed of black feathers, two of which are nine 


| Inches long, the other two not more than three inches; the 
.. breaſt, throat, and half the belly are black; the reſt of the 
belly is white, Ray's Ornithol. p. 290. | * 
HAUBERGET TUM, in out old writers, the ſame with hals- 
Berga and habergeon, which all ſignify a coat of mail, Fleta. 


lib. 1. c. 24. Blount, | 
HAUNCH, or Hip, in the To make a horſe bend, or 
lower his hi fa, you muſt frequently make him go backwards, 
- and make uſe of the aids of the hands, and of the calves of 
Fo Eo TEIN 
Fer, he m upon a ca or loping ground, af- 
ce Ttalian fbi. W 


* 2 in, and Hips in. Sce HE Ap. | 
* „ wich the Haunch in. See GAL Lor Aab. 
HAU LUM,, in natural hiſtory, a name given, by ſome 
authors, to a peculiar, kind of ſhell-fiſh, of the purpura kind, 
Which the French have named the Beraſſe, and we the wood- 
Fock ſhell, It is remarkable for its extremely long and lender 
. beak, There is a very elegant echinated or ſpinoſe kind, and 
two or three ſmooth ones. See Becasse. | 
er Fay Lr natural hiſtory, 2 tom wh 2 
that kind of amber, or, more r 
ee tee by ne the s 
of the ſea near Pruſſia, or found on the ſhores, in diſtinction 
_ Kingdoms. Hartman has evidently proved, that amber is 
formed of a bitumen, mixed with vitriol and other ſalts; and 
_ tho" this is allowed him in regard to the foflile amber, 2=P 
diſpute the ſea or hauſlite amber, as they expteſs it, being fo 
produced. It'is, however, very evident, that all amber is of 
the ſame origin, and probably all the bai amber is firſt 
. walked into the ſea out. of the cliffs; tho” Hartman thinks it 
8 poſſible, that forme of it may be formed in the earth under 
ſea, and be waſhed up thence, The hauffile, or fea am- 
ner to, the eye than the foffile 3 but the reaſon 
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ber, is, ufuall 


+ vs diffe > 
S luer ir * the. J erent propo 
egg ith the bitumen, in the compoſi 


and it is no. wondet that the fea or Banff amber is never of | . 
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have a Hatchet hanging at their ſad- | 
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Which are found fofhle in the fame or other | 


A reed of that coarſe coat with which the other | 
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HAW (Cycl. 


Haw, Hawcn, or Howon, is uſed, in 


land, for a n 
HAWFINCH, i 


about midſummer, and the farmer 


= 


1 


8 
F 


7 


the xd... The Berbel amber is uſual! 
oe good gente. The Sewfih o — of ren, 
coat, and often broken, fo that its original thape.cannor url g. 
aſcertained ; but the foffile amber generally carries the mark; 
of its origin with it, and is either found in form of large drops 
of a roundiſh or oval figure, or elſe in flatted cakes, formed by 
the narrow ſpaces it is found in, between the layers of the 
matrix, which is alwa a kind of foliated or flakey ſubſtance 
by ſome miſtak en for foſſile wood, or the barks of trees preſſe 


r, in reality, it is no other than a bituminous 
earth coagulated by falts, and hardened by the gradual evapo. 
ration of its fi moiſture by the ſun's heat. Phy. 
Tranſ. Ne. 258. p. 18, See MaTazix, 


The vulgar form to themſelves an idea of reſemblances of 
fruits, ſuch as almonds, peaſe, onions, pears, and the like, 
in the form of the natural maſſes of foffile amber ; but theſe 
are only the accidental form of the drops from which it was 
r The external ſurface of the foſſile amber is often 


n e 
according to various languages. Hebrew cha- 
racters are very common, and the Roman letter 8 has been 


often found marked in white, upon a brown piece; but this 
is all accident. 


HAUTIN, in zoology, the name by which ſome call the fiſh, 


more uſually called Outin, and known, among the writers on 
fiſhes, by name of Oxyrynehus. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. 
p. 187. See OxYRYNCHUSs. ; 
A ſmall parcel of land is fo called in Kent; as a 
N or Beanhaw, lying near the houſe, and encloſed 
for ole uſes. Sax. Dia. ut Sir 2 Coke, in an an- 
tient concerning Feverſham in Kent, ſays Hawes arc 
houſes. Co. Litt. 5. See Haca. | 2 

the north of Eng- 
plot in a valley. Cam ꝗ r. 
zoology, an Engliſh name for the cocco- 


in 
called alſo the groſsbeak, and by the Italians, the 


thrauſtes, 


Friſone. See CoccoTHRAUSTES, 
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HAY 


-:cbtation Hay, whoſe ſlender ftalks fall cloſe together. Saint- 
pon; on this'aceoutit, gets no harm on ſunday's by remaining 
in the cocks ; whereas the laws of this country, tho* not of 
"others, prohibiting the working on this occaſion on that day, 


me Engliſh farmer often loſes his whole charges by the ruin 
of his Hay, from the cocks not being opened on a wet ſunday. 


When the little cocks of faintfoin Hay have ſtood one night, 
| Jet them be ſpread out the next morning, and three or four 
ol them then made up into one larger cock; this may be done 
- after they have been ſpread about an hour; and if the weather 
be unfavourable, they ſhould not be ſpread at all, but three 
or four cocks lightly ſhook upon one another, ſo as to leave 
them hollow, and the air a free paſſage between them. 
over Hay will turn black, not mY with every little ſhower 
of rain, but even with any miſt or fog that happens while it 
zs making; but ſaintfoin _ thinner leaves, is not ſo ca- 
iy ſpoiled this way. The ricks of ſaintfoin Hay ought al- 
ways to be thatched over as ſoon as they are made. That 
which is laid up when well dried, will come out of a fine 
colour, but that which is fomewhat wet or damp when 
put up, will not be green nor black, but browniſh. 
| tever ' uplands are deſigned to be mowed for Hay, are 
to be ſhut up in the beginning of February, and no cattle 
-* ſaffered to come upon them afterwards ; but the meadows 
and marſh-lands,- where the graſs grows quicker, need not be 
ſhut up till April, except the ſpring be bad ; and many far- 
mers feed thoſe meadows: which are in danger of overflowing 
till the firſt of May, and then ſhut them up for mowing. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. [2-4 
In ſpring, the ſtones, fticks, and all other kinds of foulneſs 
- that lie upon the land, are to be picked up, and the mole- 
- "Hills all levelled and ſpread, becauſe they hinder the mow- 
ers. If the meadows lie any thing uneven, or if they have 
been trodden don in winter, they ſhould be rolled all over 
with a large wooden roller; the mowers will then be able 
to cut much cloſer; for this, and the quantity of the Hay, 
Will very well anſwer the trouble. : ; 
"The time of tnowing the graſs muſt be proportioned to its 
© ripeneſs ; nothing can be more JE to the crop, than 
the cutting it too ſoon, becauſe the ſap is not then fully come 
out of the root; and ſuch graſs when dry'd into Hay, ſhrinks 
up almoſt into nothi It is very wrong alſo to let it ſtand 
too long, for when the ſeed has been ripened, and is ſhed, 
the moiſture of the ſap all dries away out of the ſtalks, and 
| they become no better than ſo much ſtubble,” as is plainly ſeen , 
in thoſe graſſes which grow in hedges, and not being mow'd, 
dye away after they have perfected their ſeed, and become 
tales ad very diffeterit from Hay. 
end of | June ig the gefieral ſeaſon for mowing; and the red 
| flowers of the honey-fuckle beginning to wither, generally 
re the farmer notice that the time is coming on. But he 
* * more aſſured of this, by the 6 1 or heads of the graſs 
ooking full, bending downwards, and looking brown: It is 
chen in the proper fate to be cut don. Fey 
Ik there is great plenty of the Hay, and it lie thick in the 
Warth, the haymakers ſhould follow the mowers, and turn 
_ the ſwarths as they cut them, unleſs there ſeems danger of 
wet weather ; but in that cafe it is better to let them lie in 
de ſwarth.” At night it muff be made up into little cocks, | 
and theſe in the morning muſt be ſpread again and turned, 
ſo that the other ſide may wither, . After this it is to be 
made into ſmall ' cocks again, and the next day it is to be 
ſptead again; and drawn into long rows, which they call win- 
rows. From theſe it is to be made up into large cocks after a 
Uttle drying; and theſe large ones, if any wet comes, are to 
be ſptead open onen again before they” are carried in. 
Mowing' of Land too often, and continuing it too long, is a 
very great prejudice to it, unleſs it have the advantage of be- 
ing fed and renewed by land flobds at times. The farmer 


tem in heart. Feeding the S 1 Ve ob 
| fpit® that falowing is to corn lands, both very neceſſary and 
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1 or fœnilia, out of their villages: 


upon it, which always contains à mul 
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— oth che ſame with ſome 
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The middle or latter 


H AZ 

among theſe, is an oval one, ſomewhat reſembling an ant's 
egg in ſhape. Theſe are extremely nimble, and run back- 
ward and forward with great velocity; ſometimes alſo the 
will ſtop, and turn ſeveral times with ſurpriſing ſwifeneſs 
round their own axis. This is owing to a great number of 
legs or fins which they have, placed in a circular order ; nor 
is this ſtrange motion peculiar to theſe, but is found in many 
other animalcules. ' | 


Another kind there is alſo very like the former, but that th 


have one end conſiderably ſharper than the ofher; they al- 
ways move with this ſharp end foremoſt ; they are moſtly 
tranſparent, but ribb'd longitudinally like a melon ; others 
are only tranſparent at their ſmaller end : Theſe have no 1 
nor fins. Another fort are alſo found in theſe infuſions, 
which are nearly as long as thoſe of the larger ſize in pepper- 
water; they are very nimble, and have a power of contract- 
ing themſelves as they ſwim along. Theſe have ſeveral feet 
viſible at the end, which ſeems their forepart, and theſe are 
moſt diſtinguiſhable as the water dries away, and the body of 
the animal ſhrinks up. Another ſort of animals are found in 
theſe infuſions, whoſe bodies are ſpherical, but pointed at one 
end ſomewhat like a pear : Theſe much reſemble bladders 
filled with water, and there are always ſeen a number of dark 
particles ſwimming in them, The motion of theſe animals 
is chiefly a revolving one, they will turn round an hundred 
times in a minute, firſt one way, and then another, and all 
the while will never ſtir a hair's breadth out of their place; 
but they are able alſo, when they pleaſe, to run backwards 
and forwards very nimbly. Baker's Microſcope, p. 79. 
Animalcules in the ſhape of eels are frequently met with alſo 
in theſe infuſions, and in many — their ſize is 
extremely different; ſome being more than a hundred times 
ſmaller than others. | 
Hav-worms. Beſide. the ſmall worms or animalcules bred in 
water, in which Hay has been infuſed, which are only the 
objects of microſcopical obſervations, we find that it is a pro- 
per nidus of itſelf,, ſometimes, for a much larger ſpecies of 
inſect called the Hay-worm, whoſe origin and changes have 
not, as yet however, been properly - obſerved. An animal 
which can be produced from the and grow to its fall 
ſize during the ſhort time that Hay is left in the field in mak- 
ing, muſt be very quick in its growth, but yet it is found 
that multitudes of ſuch are produced, tho* probably few come 
to perfection, the remoring of the Hay naturally deſtroying 
many. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an account 
of the ſame ſort of inſect breeding among the cocks of barley 
while left in the field, many millions of them being diſcovered 
together on ſtirring or lifting up the cocks with a cane. They 
are alſo found in the barns where barley is laid up, and 
are ſo numerous that they ſtrow the way the carts go that 
carry the barley home, by the multitudes that are ſhook 
off. They are about half an inch long, as thick as a pi- 
1 3 1 feather, and of a whitiſh colour ſhaded with faint 
ripes of a yellowiſh brown. They have fourteen feet, and 
ſeem evidently by all their marks to be true caterpillars. They 
are of an offenſive ſmell, and their excrements are hard white 
pellets of pure flour, like that of barley; whence it is plain 
| that they eat the grain. | ' 34 
HAZ LE, Corylus, in botony, the name of a genus of trees, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the amenta- 
ceous or catkin kind, being compoſed of a number of leaves 
_ affixed in a ſquammoſe order to an axis; under each of theſe 
there are placed a number of apices. Theſe flowers are bat» 
ren, and the embryo fruits are placed in different parts of the 
tree; theſe finally become a hard and roundiſh ſhell, contain- 
ing a ſingle kernel, and ſurrounded. by a callous fimbriated 


CUP. ty | GUNS U533 & + 1 , p 
The. ſpecies, of Corylus enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, are 
theſe : 1. The common Corylus with a ſmall white fruit. 2. 
The Corylus with a very large, round fruit. 3. The Corylus 
with a very long reddiſh fruit. 4: The Corylus With a large and 
long red fruit, covered with a white pellicle. 5g. The: cluſter 
fruited Gorylus. 6. The common wild'\Hazle.. And, 7. The 
dwarf exotic or Conſtantinople Corylus. Tourn. Iuſt. p. 58 1. 
HAxT E-carth, in agriculture, a moderate earth, 
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2 a rue e in- 
dceed properly a ſpecies of it, but always containing a large 
; quantity of areſin-colour'd ſand. Moretors Northampt. p. 39. 
n in „the name of a bird of the gallinaceous 
kind, common in the woods of Germany, and ſuppoſed by 
many to be che at tagen of the an tiene. 
It. js of the ſize of a very ſmall pullet; its belly ig all over per- 
 fefAly white; its breaſt white, r with black; its 
th a K, in the male, but 
reſt 5 8 
A greyith brown, 
ed with black, brown, 
and feeds on vegetables. 
hn ö enn Ut. 
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HEAD (Cyc!)—The diſeaſes of the Headare often miſtaken, even 


HE A 


F l of other parts. Mr. Lleutand, of the 
French 


Academy, gives an extraordi caſe of this kind. 


A man had a fever; with a violent diforder of the Head; he af- 


were found perfectly ſound, and all his diſorder was found to 


terwards was ſeized with a violent cough, and brought up a 
large quantity of matter. It was not doùbted but that this was 
from 8 and no one queſtioned but that the man had 


opening the body, however, the lungs 


de in his Head, where the ſphenoidal, frontal, and maxillary 


ſinuſes were found 
| no more. 
Some ph 


Robinſon of the Food and Diſcharges of Hum. 


nium does not break 


ſicians tell us, chat perſons who are ſubject to diſor- 

ders of the Mad, ought not to take any food at night Dr. Bryan 
p. 95. 

M. le Dran, in his obſervations on wounds of the Head, 

ſhews how much more dan s the caſe is, when the cra- 

by Mlalerit blows, &c. than when it is 


fractured, becauſe of the greater commotion of the brain, Ec. 


Bleeding in the Hz Av. - 


= 


1 


interarticular or moveable 


Ligaments of 


oftener than is commonly practiſed. 
M. Winſlow has given us ſome very p 


ed, EM. 


moires de I Acad; Royale des Sciences, An. 1730. nay 

Many phyſicians have of opinion, 
that bleeding from the veins of the Forehead and temples is 
more expeditious in giving relief in diſorders of the Head, than 
the like diſcharge by veins more remote from the part affected. 
There ſeems, however, to be but little foundation for this, 


and that the bleeding by the jugular vein would _— 
n, how- 


expediti anſwer the end propoſed. If the fu 
ever, is called upon to perform this operation, he muſt firſt 
draw a handkerchief or neckcloth as tight round the neck as 
can be conveniently borne, that by comprefling the jugular 
vein, thoſe branches of it may become more turgid and con- 
g opened, the patient muſt hold 
wn his Head, that the blood may not trickle down into his 

when the ſtream does not ſpin out with ſuf- 


eyes or 
Nen force. If the blood does not ſtop of itſelf, after a ſuf- 


ficient ity is diſcharged, you muſt compreſs the orifice 


with a „and, after wiping the forehead and face, apply 
n com or two, with the proper bandage. Heiſter's ſur- 


. P. 282. 
Nang in another part of the Head however, that is, by 
the occipital veins, which communicate with the lateral ſinu- 
ſes of the dura mater, is both by reaſon and experience ap- 
proved to be ſerviceable in moſt diſorders of the brain, where 


that. part is nee with blood, which may be this way 
diverted and evacuated. - Theſe occipital veins are opened by | 
the ſame apparatus with thoſe in the forehead. Sha 


ilages of the Hs ap. The condyloide apophyſes of the os oc- 
cipitis, the glenoide | cavities, © or” articular foſſulæ of the oſſa 
temporum, the eminences next theſe cavities, and the condy- 
loide —_—_— of the lower jaw are all cruſted over with 
very white and ſmooth cartilages, and there is likewiſe an 
i e in each articulation of the 
lower jaw with the bones. The remaining cartilages 
of the Head are the cartilaginous ſeptum, and other cartilages 
of the noſe ; the ſmall cartilaginous ring in each orbit, the car- 
tilages of the outer ear, and thoſe which are 
hyoides, which ſee in their proper places. M inſiu's Ana- 


tomy, p. 150. . Pon 

the He av. The ligaments of the bones of the 
Head are theſe: Thoſe between the occipital condyles and 
the ſuperior apophyſes of the firſt vertebra of the neck ; thoſe 
between the os occipitis and the apophyſis dentiformis of the 


5 to the os 


ſecond vertebra ; thoſe of the articulation of the lower jaw 


is connected to the ſtyloĩde hyſes. To theſe muſt be 
EF 
| e noſe, the f ir leys of the orbu 

and the ciliary c e 


arxticulation, and fixed by one end in the 
- the other in the ſuperior 
ſurrou f 
Tbe ligaments which go 
_ - is dentiformis are very 
| which afterwards unite, and the ligame 
of the lower jaw are ve 


* 


cartilage, and by the other extremity round each "condyle of 
the lower . 's Anatomy, p. 151. fn 
Ulcers of the Hz av.” There are ſeveral ulcers which the hairy | 


Py 


j b 
„ 


vertebræ, and conſiſt of a ftrot 


with the tempoal bones; and thoſe by which the os hyoides 


gaments of the occipital condyles reſemble thoſe of the 
ig intertexture of li 
other, round the whole 


The li 
tary filaments, placed cloſe by ea 


nding the capſular ligaments. 
m the os 
very thick, and diſpoſed in ſeparate faſcic 


| , by one extremity, round the 
cavity, or articular foflula and eminence” of each 
bone, by their middle, round the interarticular 


temporal 


part of che Head is ſubject to, and Which the writers in me- 
2 have diſtingui 


by the fereral names of fin, favi, 
achores ; tho they do not all agree about the determinate 


fo full of matter, that they could contain 


| 


And therefore concludes it neceſſary to perform the operation | 
of the trepan 
particular and curious 
remarks on the motions of the Head and neck, in the Me- 


N- 1 


occipital bone, by | 
apophyſes of the firſt vertebra, and | 


nts of the articulation | 
| ſtrong, and diſpoſed and "inſerted | 
_ in ſuch a manner as thoſe by which the'clavicle is inferted into | 
the ſternum. They are Ned 

eleneide 


| 


occipitis to the apophy- py 
ly 


* 


dention; and in fiſh particularly, as they are 


however, we now _ underſtand ſuch ulcers of the 
Head as are full of cavities, like a honeycomb ; by achores 
thoſe which, are full of ſmall holes, and contain a moderate 
viſcid humour. Many call theſe diſorders by the conn.” 
name of tinea, becauſe, from the abundance of ſmall holes in 
them, they make the head look like a moth-eaten 


but this is a vague ſignification of the word, and we uſually 
; =o unde it, in a more determinate ſenſe, to mean 2 


and dry ſcab, to which the heads of children are ſubject, 
which is full of thick foul ſcales, and very offenſive to the 
ſmell, This ſometimes alſo extends itſelf to the face, in which 


caſe it is called cru/la lactea. It is often of a mild and benign 
ill-condition'd and da 


nature, but is ſometimes very 
There is alſo a * worſe kind of tinea than this, which co- 
vers the whole 14 4 with an aſh- colour d thick cruſſ 
attended with a violent itching ievous ſtench. This is 
| a very difficult of cure, and 8 afflicted with it 
ve generally a pale unhealthy countenance, It much more 
frequently affects young perſons than adults, and is 222 
occaſioned either by the nurſes irregular courſe of life, or by 
the child's being uſed to foul feeding... Sometimes alſo ulcers 
of this kind, from the fame cauſes, break out in adults, and 
are very difficult to cure; theſe much reſemble the leproſy ; 
And in the pox, it is common to find the Head and face, par- 
ticularly the forchead, ſpread with dry ſcabs and ſcabby ul- 
cers. 


When ulcers of theſe kinds are light, gentle purges, with the 
addition of calomel, ſhould age at proper intervals, ad- 


miniſtring between whiles, to adults, the decoctions of the 
woods, with the fweetening powders. Infants at the breaſt may 
take diaphoretic powders ; and their nurſes ought to proſecute 
the other methods. Externally it is proper to uſe cream, 
with a ſmall quantity of ceruſs mixed in it, or the oil of egg, 
or of wax, with the elecampane ointment, or that of ceruſs 
or the diapompholygos. And if the ulcers are of a worſe 
kind, doſes of calomel are to be given more frequently, and a 
little crude quickfilver may be added to the external applica- 
tions with great ſucceſs, But in worſe caſes, and where 
mercurials may not be employed, it will be neceſſary to take 
off all the hair; this may be done either by degrees, or at 
once, by means of a pitch plaſter ſpread upon ſtrong cloth, 
. and applied all over Be ſcalp, after the hair has been cut 
pretty ſhort. When a plaſter of this kind has lain on twelve, 
or four and twenty hours, the method is to pull it off at once, 
and it brings away with it both all the hair and the ſcabs. 
This, „ good method, is however a very harſh one, 
and cannot be done without great pain and effuſion of blood. 
When the plaiſter is taken off, the blood is to be wiped away 
with dry lint, and then the Head anointed with oil of bricks, 
with a ſmall admixture of oil of wax among it, and afterwards 
the whole ſcalp ſhould be covered with a plaſter of 
ſpawn, with a ſmall admixture of camphor. This dreſ- 
g ſhould be repeated every day, till the injured parts are 
clean, and then they may be healed with the oil of eggs and 
eſſencæ of amber. 3 medicines to ſweeten the bl 
and a regularity of diet ſhould alſo. be obſerved at the fame 
time ; a mixture of crude antimony and flower of brimite 
ſerve well for this purpoſe, and ſhould be given for ſome ume 
55 the external N here directed, are employed. 
eiter 's Surgery, p. 268. 2.5 WF 1 
HEAD of Fiſh, Coput Piſcium. The Head, in the fiſh kind, 
is ſo very various in its ſhape and figure, that it makes one 
the great articles of their diſtinction and . The 
is always fingle, and placed at the anterior extremity of te 
body; but its proportion or ſize, as well as figure, is ver) ra: 
rious in the ſeveral kinds. Its differences in figure are fe. 
1. It is, in ſome fiſhes, cathetoplateous; that is, its this 
ſeem ſqueezed together, and its perpendicular meaſure, for 
reaſon, is greater than its tranſverſe meaſure. We 
pe 1g this in the pearch, che cyprini, and in 
others, ow FEE 2 
2. In others it is plagioplateous ; chat is, depreſſed ſo that i 
top and bottom ſeem. to have been ſqueezed downwards g 
one another, Hence its horizontal breadth is greater © 
its perpendicular, and it is, in all reſpects, the contra 
the other Head. The conger, the ſturgeon, and the ny. 
give us evident inſtances of this ſort of Head. lindric 
3 In ſome fiſhes the Head is evidently rounded and cy 
caſe of moſt 


| CE ORR 9 
The Head is, in ſome, ſmooth, as is the cus g fer- 
es; but in others it is rough and aculeated, a5 in the 
„che cotti, and the legyri. | 
differences with reſpect to proportion are alſo ver) 
The Head, in reſpe& of the reſt of the body, u n 1 
I. narrower than the middle of the body, as in the — 
falmons, mackrel, pearch, c. 2. In ſome it is broader * 
dhe middle of the body, 'as in the corti, filr, Ce, A 7 
In others it is about equal to the middle of the body in 
as in the clarizss. E article 
The differences. of the mouths of fiſhes, ſee under the 
—_—_—_— Wr, “ 


of the Head, in all animals, deſerve Ng, 


W tele tn ly an Seer cates, They ie ny 
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ia the various kinds of fiſh, in number, figure, and ſituation. 
As to number, 1. They are fewer than uſual in the cetaceous 
and cartilaginous kinds. 2. In the ſpinoſe fiſhes, in general, 
they are very numerous. The bones in the Head of the perca 
fluviatilis of Bellonius will ſerve as an inſtance of this. The 
number is not the ſame in the ſeveral kinds that ſeem neareſt 
allied. In the fiſh laſt mentioned there are no leſs than eighty. 
There ate five in the tongue, one oblong, one in the anterior 
and four ſhorter in the hinder part. There are four in 
the lower jaw, two on each fide. The oſſa 1 
are ten on each ſide, four are ſmall, and of different figures 
from the reſt. The membrana branchioſtega contains on each 
ide ſeven of them. The offeous laminæ, behind the eyes, 
are four on each ſide. The upper jaw conſiſts of four bones, 
two on each fide. The noſtrils have each one bone placed be- 
low them. The bones of the palate are four ; three of theſe are 
ſmall, and ſtand forwards ; the other is long, and ſhaped like a 
pick · ax head, and extended all over the palate. The middle 
of the anterior bone is nicely articulated with this. There is, 
beſide theſe, a cartilaginous bone, of a very ſingular figure, 
extended under the bones of the palate, almoſt to the end of 
the ſnout; this has on each ſide an angular bone faſtened to 
it, and under that end which is neareſt the ſnout, there is yet 
another placed, which is of a very fingular figure, 
The bones that cover the Head above are four; the two an- 
terior ones are ſmall, the two poſterior ones are long, and ſo 
broad, that they cover the greateſt part of the Head and cra- 
nium. The bones of the cranium are eleven in number ; that 
which is neareſt the vertebræ is large, and has ſeveral apo- 
phyſes and cavities. In the lower part of this there are con- 
tained two oblong and flat little bones, of almoſt a ſtony hard- 
neſs ; all the relf are ſmaller, and all of very ſingular and re- 
markable figures. Artedi, Ichthyolog. 
Hz ap-Ach (Cyc.)— Phyſicians commonly diſtinguiſh the Head- 
ach into two kinds, according to its degree and continuance. 
The gentleſt kind they call cephalalgia, and the more violent 
and obſtinate cephalza ; of which in order. 
Cephalalgia is defined to be a pain in the Head, proceeding 
from a copious 51 of the blood and humours to that 
part, which do not find any exit or paſſage from thence. 
They generally diſtinguiſh it alſo into two kinds, the idiopa- 
thic, and the ſymptomatic. | | 
The idiopathic is that which ariſes from a plethora, and an 
immediate congeſtion of blood or humours in the Head, The 


ſymptomatic is that which ariſes from a fault in the prime | 


Vie, 3 with the Head by means of the par va- 
oe or from a tranſlation of the humours to the 
Head, in fevers, or other diſorders. | 
The diſtinction of the Cephalalgia from the Cepbalæa is, that 
in the latter all the ſymptoms are more violent; the lza 
alſo is uſually chronical and habitual ; the One only 
returns at times, and has but ſhort periods. e ſimple Ce- 
Pbalalgia is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the venereal Head-ach by 
the burning heat and ſenſation of erofion which attends the 
latter, which alſo is continual, or, at leaſt, never wholly 
ceaſes,” and is always moſt violent in the night, when the 
8 and is hotter than in the day. Funker, Conſp. 
p. 9 | 


Med. | 
The 1 ſometimes ſeizes on the whole Fad ; but 
more uſually 


mo the forehead is the ſeat of it; very frequently alſo 
it is felt about the origin of the noſe, and a weight or preſſure 
and burning heat are Ele in the os cribroſum, and often at the 
fame time there is felt a violent weight and preſſure in the bulbs 
of the eyes; not unfrequently a tooth - ach attends upon the 


Cephalalgia, and when this is violent, the other abates in pro- 


portion. A noiſe and ringing in the ears is often alſo an at- 


remarkabl e, or has a redneſs irregularly ſpread over it; 
4 * gelle. The vel. 

. Women are 
very ſubje& to this pain about the time of their menſtrual diſ- 
charges, either before their eruption, or at any time on their 
ition ; ſometimes the Head. ach is attended with a ver- 


tigo, which gives proof of a very violent ion, and | 


ſometimes a binding of the bowels, and a flight ſuppreflion of 

urine attends it. | Ys 

cg of a plethoric habit of body are 2 ſubject hn hers 
pain, and, in more uch as 

e ern 


high, and drink much wine, and uſe little exerciſe, ſuffer 
| much more by it than thoſe who, live lower, and uſe much | 


labour and exerciſe. 


Cauſes of the HzAD-ACH. Among the natural and internal 


the principal are an over quantity of blood, and à de- 


HEA 


eſpecially anger, drunkenneſs with ſpirituots Iiquors of any 


kind, the attracting acrid fumes thro“ the noſe, a ſudden 
cooling of the legs or feet, a tranſlation of the peccant 
matter toward the head in fevers, and a peculiar ſenſibility in 
the o of ſmelling, whence perfumes give ſome perſons 
the Head-ach ; and to all theſe are to be added an hereditary 
diſpoſition, or injuries from blows or concuſſions of the head 
long before. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 100. 


Progneſtics from it, The Head. ach is a pain rather troubleſome 


n dangerous in itſelf, but it too eaſily degenerates into 
worſe complaints, and not unfrequently preſages defects of 
the ſight, or hearing, or the gout ; and in old age, lethargies, 
apoplexies, and paralytic diſorders, The 13 often is 


.. Cured by nature, by plentiful hæmorrhages from the noſe, 


and ſometimes by inflammatory diſorders of the adjacent parts; 
it more eaſily leaves young people than old; and indeed where 
long ſettled upon a perſon, and become habitual, rarely gives 
way to any remedies, | | 


Method of Cure. The congeſtions of humors are to be derived 


from the ſuperior to the inferior parts, and above all things 
the bowels are to be looſen'd by N and purges, for they 
are uſually bound up in this diſorder. After this, medicines 
are to be given which will quiet the violent emotions of the 
blood ; ſuch are powders of nitre; crabs· eyes, and ſome dia- 
phoretic, with a little cinnabar, according to Stahl. When 
the blood is thick, a ſcruple of tartarum vitriolatum may be 
given every day with great ſucceſs. After theſe the gentle dia- 
phoretics are to be given in ſmall doſes with the diluent de- 
coctions of the common tea-herbs, ſuch as baum, ſage, and 
the like. And if the pains are exceſſive, a gentle opiate, 
ſuch as a ſmall doſe of the ſtorax pill may be added to theſe. 


External applications ſometimes alſo aſſiſt the uſe of internal 


medicines ; of this kind are ſpirit of wine camphorated, with a 
ſmall admixture of ſaffron; this ſometimes almoſt inſtanta- 
neouſly removes the pain, Coarſe bread with juniper berries, 
caraway-ſeeds, and falt, laid on as an epithem, is alfo ſome- 
times a preſent help; and bags of the aromatic ingredients 
reduced to a groſs powder are, tho? a ſlower, yet often a ve 

valuable relief. All theſe are only to be uſed in the idiopathic 
Head-ach ; for in the ſymptomatic, regard is to be had = 
to the 8 diſorder; and when the cauſe is remov 

ect always ceaſes. After the fits of the Head ac 

are over, it is proper by way of prevention for the fu- 
ture to bleed in the ſpring and autumn, and frequently to 
bathe the feet in warm water. The uſe of gentle exer- 
ciſe is to be greatly recommended. The fatty or oleaginous 
remedies preſcribed by ſome for rubbing on the head, are to 
be carefully avoided, as they ſtop up the pores, and prevent 
perſpiration. The ſmelling to pungent liquids is not of ſo 
much benefit, as uſually ſuppoſed. The urinous volatiles, 
ſuch as ſpirit of hartſhorn, ſal volatile, and the like, are 
ſometimes of a little preſent relief; but the common uſe of 
ſpirit of lavender and H -water, on theſe occaſions, is 
often the cauſe of more violent pain, by cauſing a freſh deri- 
vation of humours on the parts. Cinnabar has, by many au- 
thors, been ſuppoſed a dangerous medicine in all caſes of this 


kind; but Stahl affirms, on repeated experience, that it has 


t effects; and that in theſe and many other caſes, 


Rfanolnn the place of plates and antifyites Funker's Conſp. 
Med. p. 104. 5 


thence diſtinguiſhed by authors into the periodic, the 
continual, and the vague Cephalea, The continual kind is 


mar Per 

ions. And finally, the 
times of being leſs violent ; but theſe' return at no regular 
nor ſtated periods. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 116. 


Signs of it— Cephalea ſometimes ſo much reſembles the 


Cephalagia, or common Head-ach, that it only differs from it 
by its obſtinate continuance, and the violence of the pain 3 


and in women it has all the ſame . oms with the clavus- 


ympto! 
hyſtericus, except that it affects indifferently all parts of the 
head. When this complaint ariſes from 1 taint in 
the blood, it is always violent; but moſt ſo, when the per- 
ſon is warm in bed. When it ariſes from a ſcorbutic co 
5 AI 
. is remar and 

is attended with a febrile heat, * an intolerable thirſt, 
comes on a vertiginous diſorder of the head 


the 
complaint has held the patient ſome ti and the 
any motion; and on the lea ny, 
in becomes violently intenſe, 


patient lies down, but 
ſoon as the Head is raiſed up ever ſo little, it increaſes to a 


; 
Fl 
f 


; 
* 
1 


| 
Fo 
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ö men, theſe being rarely afflicted with it, unleſs when there is 
41 n or when 
there is a venereal taint in the blood. Among women, thoſe bleed 


. . Violence to the pain as ſoon as drank ; and in cafes of this 
Find ſcor 
, = 


ind where a ſcorbutic habit is at the bottom, frequent and 
iolent bleedings at the noſe happen, which give no laſting 
relief but only an abatement of the pain for the time. 

Women are generally more ſubject to this terrible pain than 


are moſt ſubject to it who live high, and lead ſedentary lives, 
5 of a melancholy diſpoſition, or ſubject to ob- 
ſtructions of the menſe s. | 
R this, as well as of all other 
1 che is a violent congeſtion of blood directed to the 
bead; and the peculiar cauſes which determine the Head-ach 
to this terrible kind, are ulceroſe or exulcerated diſpoſitions 
0 A principally are owing to the ſcuryy, the 
_ venereal diſeaſe, or any violent cutaneous eruptions driven in, 
or to external injuries, as blows and wounds of the head, ill- 


treated. The antients ſuppoſed this owing to impoſtumes or | 


collections of a viſcid matter in the head, and therefore al- 
ways preſcribed bliſters, ſetons, and the like, and ſometimes 
the piercing the ſkull in the part where the pain was moſt vio- 
t. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 116. * 6% 

the moſt favourable caſes this is a diſtemper that with dif- 
, ficulty admits of a cure. Where there is a ſimple ulcera- 


tion in the caſe, the cure becomes yet more difficult, but not 


quite ta be deſpaired of; but where a veneteal taint is at 
* bottom, a cure is ſcarce to be expected. For tho" the 
Aauſe be removed, yet in this or any other kind of Cepbalæa 
attended with a caries of the bones, the pain will afterwards 
often return, and that with little leſs violence than before. 
Thoſe Cephalges which ſometimes are relieved by nature, by 
. copious diſc of ſerous humours, are more difficult of 
. cure than others; and thoſe which happen to perſons of re- 
, markably plethoric habits, threaten an approaching apo- 


bod of Cure-—The fame general method is to be obſerved, 
ds in the common | Head-ach; which fee above, But in 
- this there are to be added to the medicines there preſcri- 
bed, fuch as powerfully diſſolve mucous humours; fuch 


are the roots of . pimpernell, arum, and maſterwort, with | 


4 the bitter herbs, ſaflafras, gum ammoniacum, tartarum vi- 
triolatum, and the like. After theſe, purging, is proper; 
and in- caſes where the ſcurvy or venereal taint is 


Hx Ad, in the manege, is to give a horſe Head. See EschARR. 
HEAD in, and likewiſe the hips, is a phraſe importing that you 
3 our horſe with his 8 i. e. 
Work him ſide-wa two parallel lines, at or trot 

ſo that when the * a ſtep or volt, his. ſhoulders 
mark a pie, or tread, at the ſame time that his haunches 
- give the tract of another; and the plying or bending 
dis neck, turns his head a little within the volt, and ſo looks 


upon the ground he is to go o“ r. 
r Se LAND. 4 | 


Heap-Lines in a ſhip, thoſe ropes: of all fails which are next to 
che yards, and by which the fails are made faſt to the 


Hz an-Pence, an exactionof a certain ſum formerly collected bythe 
. theriff of Northumberland from the inhabitants of that county, 
_ ., Without any account to be made to the king. This was 
aboliſhed by the ſtatute 23 Hen: VI. e. 7. Blunt. 
H Ans, a term uſed by builders. for that kind of tile, which 
they uſe to lay at the eaves of a houſe; being the full breadth 
of a common tile, and but half a tile in length. 1 
HzaD-Sailr in a ſhip, thoſe which belong to the foremaſt and 
boltſprit; for it is by theſe that the Head of the ſhip is go- 


| the wind. And theſs in quarter-winds are the chief drawing. | 


Hz ab-Stall, among antient muſicians, . See PHorB A. 

Hz ap-Tin, in metallurgy, is a preparation of tin ore toward 
te fitting it for working into metal. When the ore has been 
_ | pounded and twice waſhed, that part of itwhich lies uppermoſt, 
or makes the ſurface-of the maſs in the tub, is called the ad- 


tin z chis is ſeparated from the. reſt, and; after a: little more | 
h : 
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This is a complaint frequently happening to young women. 
from a ſuppreſſion of the — and, in that — Wag 
no more requir d ſor a cure, than barely to reſtore that diſ. 
charge to its natural and proper courſe, It ſometimes alſo 
happens to men, from a ſtoppage of the hæmorthoidal diſ- 
charges, and is then to be cured by recalling them, and ap- 
plying leeches to the part ; or if the patient is avetſe to that, 

eeding:or cupp often prove an immediate cure. When 
this difh caring atiſes from any obſtruction in the 


culty of 
auditory fel. the matter that cauſes the obſtruction is to 


be carefully removed by a ſurgeon, , Heifter's Comp. Med. 
P. 174+ | 1228 
Old men often have a diſſiculty of Hearing from mere debili 
and loſs of the due ſtrength and tone of the parts. In this ol 
medicines can give no „ but all applications uſual] 
render the caſe worſe. - And the ſame is to be obſerved in al 
caſes where the diſorder is very inveterate, or is hereditary ; 
or owing to external injuries by which the tympanum hag 
been broke, or e other of the principal parts are deſtroyed : 
The total loſs of Hearing after having held a perſon for 
many years, and not been at all relieved-by the common me- 
thods of cure, has been ſometimes known to go off of itſelf, 
and the patient to hear as perfectly as ever; ſo that we are 
not to deſpair of relief even in the worſt caſes of this kind, 
and ſuch as have reſiſted all remedies. Perſons who are ſub- 
ject to returns of this complaint ſhould uſe frequent bleeding 
or cupping, be moderate in diet, and ſhun exceſſes of 
ſtrong liquors, and uſe moderate exerciſe. Heiſter alſo affirms, 
on his own experience, that the drinking the minetal wa- 
ters every ſpring in a propet and regular manner is of the 
utmoſt ſervice in preſerving the patient front returns of this 
diſorder during the year. Heiſter's Compend. Med. p. 180. 
Mr. Le Cat, in his treatiſe on the organ of ſound, propoſes 
an inſtrument as of his on invention, to aſſiſt dull Hearing, 
It conſiſts of a ſhell or cornet of copper, into which a fmall 
funnel-like tube is fixed, ſo as its narrow end is at the 
center of the cornet. Dr. Parſons ſays, this inſtrument is 
common in England. See Philo, Frans. No. 466. F. 9. 
HEART (Gel.) — The French anatomiſts have diſputed, 
whether or not the Heart is ſhortched: in its ſyſtole, though 
all allow that it is then ſtraitned. Vid. Hiſt: de ! Acad. des 
Scienc. 1731. 8 ee 
The proportion of the weight of the Heart to that of the 
body is greater in the males than in the females of birds, 
both wild and tame. But this proportion differs leſs in the 
males and females of wild birds, than of tame birds; which 
may probably be owing to the exerciſe of the former being 
more nearly equal than that of the latter, Ibid. p. 106. 
The proportion of the Heart to the body is much greater in 
birds than in fiſh; at a medium about 8 to 1. Dr. Robinſon 
thinks this great difference owing to the vaſtly ſuperior heat 
of birds. Ib. p. 108. . Nas 5 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon has given us a table of the mean weights 
of the bodies, Hearts, and livers of ſeveral ſpecies of birds 
and fiſhes, as alſo of the proportions of the. Hearts and livers 
to the weight of the body, and of the liver to the weight of 
the Hart. It appears from theſe tables, that the proportion 
of the weight of the Heart to the weight of the body 1 
greater in wild birds than in tame birds. The former uſe 
more exerciſe, or move their muſcles more than the latter. 
And it is known that the motions of the Heart and blood are 
much increaſed. by the motion of the muſcles. On the con- 
trary, when the quantity of motion in the muſcular ſyſtem! 5 
greatly diminiſhed by the inactivity of bodies, the force of the 
| Heart and motion of the blood will likewiſe be diminiſded 
in the ſame proportion. ut muſcles: which are much mov- 
ed, always increaſe in magnitude, weight, and ftrength; and 
yet bodies which uſe much muſcular motion, are ſeldom 4 
ſerved to grow fat, or increaſe in weight ;, and the 
weight of the Heart in proportion to the weight of the body 
will be greater in wild animals than in tame; and in bodics 
- which uſe much exerciſe, than in bodies which are N 
The weight of the Heart in proportion to the weight of Be 
body, is greater in ſmall birds than in large ones. It is 
wiſe greater in a mouſe than in an oxy in à child than in 2 
man; and probably greater in little mens than in large men. 
Now ſince ſmall animals are generally more active than great 
animals, we may allow the e of the body to depend 
much on the proportion of the weight of the Heart 7 
weight of the body. Diflert. on the food and diſch. of haf. 
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- The proportion of the wei 
the body, is leſs in fat Tate than in lean. 1 8 
grow fat, the weight of their bodies increaſe, "ihe fat 
quantity cf blood and weight of Heart Jeilens 3 for % 
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Various unnâtural accidents happem to the Hurt, 

che Kaufes of diſorders, which: never are ubderſtood K 
te, en the diſſection of the body. Of. dr kind Mt: de 
nauld ſhewed the Paris academy a remarkable inftance of 
Hart of 4 — thirty years old; in this-tho , 
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e 1 ;. Hence the fluidity, red colour 
the which is here perfected. But this * 
; for what is ſaid. of arteries, may be ſaid of any other 

(e functions are neceſfary to life. The Ft and 
on of the arteries do not keep together in any regular 
an z in Tome morbid caſes there is a. great ſenſible 
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"ther he wich. two conditions are 

fte tt a 2 fit do generate Hiat, by attrition, 2, 

of weir motions are ſwift Sewn og to promiſe Heat in this 1 8 
3 They have no great change of ſufface in their attritions. 
"4 4. Ne moveable fibres have fat, muicil: Jes obs rn 1 
Hay ſurrounding them, to prevent their 
heated by attrition. Med. ET Abr. vol. 1. p. 238: 


A fourth cauſe or the Heat of our 
proceſs b eee ot le | 


his ptoceſs, according to Dr. Stevenſon, may be .ofie fur 
gentyit, ſomewhat of a middle nature, betwixt fermentation 
and putrefaction, and he thinks it to come ſo near to the latter, 
that he chooles to call it by that name. In putrefaction, which 
is a tnolt powerful diſſolyent of bodies, the inteſtine action of 
their minute particles creates, collets, of ſome way or other 
is the cauſe or means of Heat. The Doctor thinks it probable; 
"that this proceſs is conſtantly carried on 32 uices,. eſpe- 


cially where there is == and this chiefly br ſo} 


that the blood is both, the fountain of Fs and the pring 
of motion. He obſerves, that it. is ecable 2 * 125 of 
natural philoſophy to reafon on the c emiltry of the animal 
body, as well ad on 1 mechanies; the minute component 
parts of ſolids Having a ſet of laws peculiar to them 3 "Had their 


intimate changes and actions on fie an Do; t.to be | 
accounted for by the courſer mechanic uh dbſerves 
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Nos Lupe Coralloides : This-has J ge er eruſtaceoun bot- 
| | 8 m placed u 

very ſhort ſtalks. 5. The pale deck coloured 12 
fungiform Corelloide, - This has been often found on the hoofs 


Of theſe there are ſome which have more 
cups, arid others which have them leſs de ae more 
perfect kind are the owing ſpecies. The common C 
C Corallides or Cup- The ſeatlcr-headed Cup-moſs. 
| This is leſs common >. fotmet, and is adorned with 
beautiful ſcarlet tubercles. 3. The Gup- maſs, with indented 
Þ ; uſually taller and llenderet than 2 common 


edges. 

kind, uent on J Gef Panke Se. 4. | 5 
with f ae The tims of che eups 15 this ee. 
fully foliated. Wy 'The' ſmall rattle. leav'd Gup-moſs. The 


|, Cups of this are formed like the mouth of à trum 
grow out of a large and beautifully divided leaf, creep 
e ground; the cups are ſmall. 6: The ſhort-for 25 
Ceralloides, The leaves of this 11 treep on the g 
and are green on the upper ſide, and white undernea 
115 bie ar ariſe from theſe are ſmall and browniſh within. 7. 
1 e 41 1 meer, d Of 9 0 leaves of this a are 
rge, omewhat dat ents 
elk's horn z they E ea e the cup 
are ſmall, and Pale from every part wm Fe cb. they are 
light] hollowed, and a little 75 at the edge. $; 1 
branched and indented Cup- lg He | 
than the other Cup-moſſes, and the pedicles of | the cups are 
e ee 
up-moſſer, with cups, r are 
| by known ſpecies che . W 2 ON 4. 
| Icarce at — its cups are not = y diſtingui , 
It is commonly ale 5 horned 1 the. Cups * u- 
bercles, and are 7 lated near 12 8 ttom of 
ery common on heaths. ol thighbone 85 Grate 
5 Ne er oh this are, large and brown, —4 
|| 285 oe os. ſo. that the. eu =P ry 
| ie horned Cay St ; 60 to. tuo inch 
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"has globo(e tubercles at 
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| or facus-like Coralloides. 1 
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The || "of tlie \Hebr1ww alphabet ſeparately fignify the ideas of 1 
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dying, and reſembling 
of the round branched fil [Yes b *entritanly el. 


weed, and by ſome, rocella and or- 
| or cretaceous baſis ; 


HEATOTOTL, in 


matter, ſpace, and the ſeveral modifications of matter, ſpa 
| ab e i follows, thar « hnguage the, words of which 
due compoſed of ſuch expreflive characters muſt neceſſarily be 
' _ of all languages the moſt perfect and expreflive, as the words 
| form? of fuck een according to their determinate eps 
ſignifications muſt convey the idea of all the matters contained 
ü che ſenſe of the ſeveral charactets, and be at once a name 
and à definition or ſuccinct deſcription of the ſubject, and all 
chings material as well as ſpiritual, fall l the natural and 
moral world muſt be known as ſoon as their names are known, 


Aud theit ſeparate letters conſideretc. 
The words Urim and Thummim are thus eaſily explained 
aud found, perhaps the moſt appoſite and -expreflive words 
that were ever formed. See the articles Unix and Thun 
r . 
HECATOMBZON, in chronology. . See the article Eca- 
i, *' , I Ly rune Aron rar | 
HECATONSTYLON, iza»5v%o; in the antient architecture, 


. n columns. "This deſignation was pe- 
-  culiar to the great porch of Pompey's theatre at Rome. 
Piriſe. Lex. Ant. . 
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laſt ages of a H:#ic uſually haſtens the death of the perſon 3 | Sarall buſhes are to be laid below, but not too thick, only to 
but in the beginning of the diſcaſe the ſame eyacuation often R from being injur d as it ſhoots. Miller's 


dd. vikous h lefted in the 7, I. 2 Hl affairs 
had of Treatment,— vi umours co in o line a HEDGE, in mili irs, is to muſketteers 

Gn are to be attenuated by tartarum vitriolatum and gs - it, under — to fire _—_ enemy that 
the neutral ſalts, and the bowels to be kept gently open by] is advancing, or to ſave themſelves from the horſe, or to 
clyſters and ſmall doſes of manna and the other gentler ca- defend a pals or defile. 

- thartics 3 next the acrimony 2 way (Oe is to * 25 88 See HOLLY. e 
obtunded by the abſorbents with veg acids, as by in botany, a name given by ſome writers to 
the —_—_ ſated with lemon juice; by coral, oiſterſhells, | mint, becauſe of its — ſmell, ann | 

and the like teſtaceous ſubſtances, ſated in the ſame manner; HEDYPNOIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
decoctions of pimpernel and of hartſhorn with daiſy lowers | characters of which are theſe: The flower is of the ſemi- 
are alſo very ſerviceable; a mixture of ſpirit of hartho rn and | floſcular kind, being compoſed of ſeveral ſemifloſcules ſtand- 
tincture of antimony, and powders of coral and diaphoretic | ing on the embryo fruit, and incloſed in a common cup, 
antimony, are to be given twice or oftener in a day. Small] which finally becomes a fruit of the ſhape of a melon, and 
doſes of the ſtorax pill will mitigate the cough, and emulſions | containing two ſeeds ; the one of which ftands in the middle 
of almonds with a ſmall mixture of lemon Juice will greatly of the flower, and has a fort of head on it, and the other is 
abate the febrile heat. During the whole time the diet | umbilicated and ſtands at the edge, and is wrapped round in 
muſt be nouriſhing ; and jellies, ſtrengthening ptiſans, and milk | the leaves of the cup. Tournef. Toft p. 478. . 
food are to be taken. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 390 · There is only one known ſpecies of this plant, which is the 
But theſe medicines are not to be continued in an uninter- Flierachium ſemine adunco of authors, the hawkweed with 
rupted courſe; nature is to be ſometimes eaſed of ſuch a| crooked ſeeds, and is called by others the hawkweed with 
burthen ; and in fine, the more the diſeaſe increaſes, the fewer | the bending flower. | 
medicines are to be given, as there grows leſs and leſs hope of | HEDYSARUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
benefit from them. characters of which are t ſe: The flowet is of the papiliona- 
If a cough attends a Hefic, great relief is uſually found from] ceous kind, and from its cup there ariſes a piſtil which final- 
a linctus of oil of ſweet almonds and ſyrup of es; or li- ly becomes a jointed undulated pod, which uſually contains 
quid laudanum may be occaſionally given in doſes. 'The | in each joint one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. To this it is to be ad- 
2 ſweats which attend this diſeaſe are not to be] ded, that the flowers are collected into denſe ſpikes. 
| by ſupprefling them violently ; but the patient is to] The ſpecies of Hedyſarum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
© keep himſelf moderately cool, and to take powders of coral, | are theſe: 1. The clypeate Hedyſarum with bright red 
terra lemnia and the other abſorbents, and a grain of — flowers. 2. The clypeate Hadyſarum, with white flowers. 
may be added to the quantity of three or four doſes. hey | 3. The leſſer clypeate Hedyſarum, with le flowers. 
oF the cooling emu have their good effects. Gum | 4. The annual Hedyſarum, with rough undulated and crook- 
atabic added in moderate quantities to theſe emulſions alſo | ed pods. 5. The alpine Hedyſarum, with . ſmooth 
is of great uſe in checking the diarrhea, which often attends | and purpliſh blue lowers. 6. The alpine Hed ſarum, with 
Hectics; and conſerve of ted roſes with chalybeated milk are to] ſmooth pods and white flowers. 7. The trifoliate canada 
be taken conſtantly to mitigate this ſymptor ;. and when it is Hedyſarum, 8. The Indian Hedy/arum, with ſingle paint- 
more violent, a doſe of diaſcordium diſſolved in cinnamon | ed leaves. 9. The Indian Hedy/arum, with ſingle round- 
water often proves a very efficacious medicine; and when the | | iſh leaves. 10. The little two-leaved Hedyſarum, with yel- 
violence of he purging is once ſtopped by this, it will be | low flowers. 11. The trifoliate Hedyſarum, with 
- returning by the other methods. Heiſter's Comp. purple flowers and variouſly diſtorted + 12. The leſſer 
„d | 5 ubby trifoliate Hedyſarum, 13. procumbent trefoil 

The 13 of appetite which uſually attends theſe caſes is to de] Hadyſarum, with purple flowers.” 14. The hairy m- 

remedied by bi ſuch, as tinctures of 2 and bent African Hedyſarum. 15. The great annual > 
cortex eleutherii, to which may be added a ſmall quantity of | of Ceylon, with leaves like the ſenſitive plant. 16. The 
the jeſuits bark ; and to theſe a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of ſul- | leſſer annual Headyſarum of Ceylon, with leaves like the fen- 


phur or of vitriol may be added, the more immediately to | fitive plant. Towrn. Inſt. p. 401. : 
_._ excite the | 500] | HEISTERIA, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to a 
 HEDERA, 12 See the article Ivx. | genus of plants, the ers of which are theſe : The pe- 
Tama Henna. See the article Iv y-Reſin. rianthium conſiſts of five leaves, which are lanceolated, erect 
HEDERALIS, in „ a name uſed by Ruellius and ſome | and pointed at the ends; theſe are a little ſhorter than the 
other authors png called by ethers Aſclepias or ſwal- of the flower, and do not fall with it. The flower 


|  low-wort, Ger. Emac, Ind. 2. See ASCLEPIAs. 
 HEDERARIUS Plexus, a ſort of reticular. plexus formed by 
the ic vein and artery in their progreſs to the teſticles. 
E (Cycl.)—The hawthorn. is allowed the beſt of all the 
liſh ſhrubs for quick-ſet hedges, The method of 


month the young ſhoots will be of a due ſize to tranſplant { mit of the neQarium ; it is divided into two ſegments, and 
Led-Slot into hedge-rows.. The crab-tree is 2 ngs down. The ſtamina are ei prone which grow 
are 


| ton's Northamp. p. 488. 
| Cen in 


four or five inches out of the ground- ere be 
the hedge, it ſhould be chree foot wide at the top, 

| He bottom, apd tw deep 1, 60d 1f Wide then Geoger i 

| Fe bank be without a ditch, the plants ſhould be. ſet 
two rows at a foot diſtance below. one another. The tur is 
laid with the graſs-lide downward on that ſide of the 
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the wedelt aromatic plants; and men- | finall leaves, 35. The "FOO Hilaurbemum, wit 
mint, mother of thyme, and ſuch others, it |  marum+like e —— yellow flowers. 36. The h hor 
a plant of that claſs. Bat Dioſcotides | . Helignthemum, with oary marum-like Jeaves, and very hat. 
of the Hain to the plant we | de Po Portugal Heliantbemum, with De 

He ſays, it had large and hoary 12885 ahd 4 black ſpot in every flower. 38. The Spaniſh 
| of the verbaſcum ot mullein, and that fea patſelain-lke Helianthemum, with large nervous ard 
its root was of an aromatic ſmell, bat che teſt of the” plant | * hoary leaves. 39. The alpine Helianthemim, with oliver like 
not fo. Pliny ſeems to have difliked the account of Dioſco- |' leaves, hoary e 40. The 'narrow-leav'q Spaniſh 
rides, . Cha taken his deſcription of this plant from H m, with narrow leaves, and fleſh - colour's 
other Greek authors. He ſays, it was a ſmall ie herb | © flowers: qr. The plantain-leav*d perenniat Heliant he 


m 
* ſpreading v upon the-frannd with woody ſtalks of fix or-eight | "The Portugal Hetianthemum, with hles-eat-leaves, i 
inches Tongy and with ſmall and ſhort leaves like the ſerpyl- 


2 flowers. 43 The daiſy-leav'd Portu gil Helianthemum. 
lum, or mother uf chyme; and that it grew all over Greece, * 0 he annual Portugal ate Hel; = mum, with 
e 


— _ — 


1 


b 3 was uſed in the making of garlands. 'This ſmall plant 1 cdtour'd flowers. The * lianthemun,, 
- ſeems therefore ti have 2 Helenium of all the antients,] with very ſmall roundiſh Doki: 46: "The The Spaniſh El 
"except Dioſeorides'y/and it appears very ſtrange, that he who anthemum, with origanum leaves, hoary Underneath. 
ved in Greece ſhould depart from the common opinion of The Spanifh Helianthemum, with baſil caves, hoary FTA 
- his-countrymeng. und miſtake the name of a plant which neath. 48. The dwarf Heliantbemum, with 7 2 
ew commonly wild, and was in daily uſe at that time, as | leaves of * colour. Torn. Inſt. p. 249, 
ioſcorides no where ſo much as'mentions this common le-] The root of Helianthemum, taken internal ah. $ 8 
roms of the Gtteks, but treats ſolely of our Helenium, or [ againſt the bites. of ſerpents ; and rhe tops are effectual 


pi elecampane under Which name we find no error, in or the fame purpoſe, The plant i is aftririgent, and a good 
08 to its virtues, from him. But Pliny, who tho' he demulcent, in the form of a decoction, particularly i in di- 
has rejected Diofeorides's account of the figure of the plant] arrhœas, hzmorrhages, and diſeafes of the fauces. J. Bau- 
«a ltd by this mane, has adopted his deſcription of its qua- hine ſays, it is good in all diſorders attended with a flux of 
ties and virtues and adding theſe to the iſt of thoſe given | f any kind. Vid. Fa mes, Dict. Med. in voc. 

by others of the ſmall aromatic and verticillate Heleninm, he 'HELICE, or ELick, the name given by the antient Greeks 
= has made many great ertors, and given occaſion to many ta the willow. Theophraſtus tells us that, in his time, many 
more in ethers: He ſays, that the herb Helenium was an called the willow not Felt but Heli. 'Pliny has miſunder- 
* aromatic, and good againſt the "bites of ſerpents; and that ſtood this paſſage of Fheophraſtus, and 5 repreſented the 
-_ root of it Was of a ſweet tafte, very full of 1 juice, and willow as Fein of three Finds, and tells us, that the low«#, 

93 in afthmas, Sr Theſe and the like + virtues ſhew thay | or ſmalleſt of theſe” Kit Was called Hulle by the Greck-, 
had copied the qualities of different plants, known to dif- But this is a falfe diſtincxion, the word Hefte ſignifying no 
— authors, by the ſame name of Helemum; and between] more nor leſs than the tea or fafix, 'ard exprefüng one ſpecies 
mh ane his falſe tranſlations of ſome of the Greeks, his ac- | of falix as well as another Nor is this the only miſtake he 
2 in ok wane is * no — * to de Vepended upon. Pliny | has fallen into in this 'r hace 3 he ren faid that the Aſiatics uſed 


23. © | the word; whereas eophraſtus „ Who" Was the author he 
1; "_ root of the n or b bpene, has been long took the account Kon, mertions the” Atcadians, not the 


- famous/in all diforders of the breaft and lungs. It is alſo re; | Afiatics, as uſing it; and it rs from ethers, that Evander 
S | commended as a ſudorific and alexipharmic, and as ſuch has] the Arcadian was che firſt who uſed the word, 
a place in moſt of the compoſitions of that intention. An HELICI ERES, in "Botany; — nartje* ven by Linnæus to 
. Gintirient made of the freſh roots and leaves, with lard, is | a genus of plants, called Humer, atid in the Hartus 
alſo much recommended in the nal er cone carne Malabaricus. The hes are theſe : Ie perianthiam is 
foulneſſes. f one leav d, of a ſertfi-bval' re, narrow "ab the pode, and 
-HELFING, in our old whiter a bra cin among the Saxons) © obliquely open at the top, fi the ear Gf fone beuſt, tridentated 
equivalent to our halfpenny. Blount. at the apex, and unfdentated at the fides, d. of a coriaceous 
HELJANTHEMUM, ni Sun-flower, in botany, the name texture. The flower is compolet f five oblong de tak, equal 
of a genus of plants, called alſo Ci i/tus and Chametiſftus b in breadth, * of the fame length Witk the 8 1 Alld. fc to it. 
: authors; the Characters of which ate theſe : The flower is | The germen is compoſed of five little Which Tukround 
af the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral. leaves, diſpoſed in the germen, ang cover" it. The pert I pitit is found. 
a circular for. The cup is alſo compoſed: of ſeverul leaves, | iſh, and is carried on che top of a long „ bender ind Sooked 
nd from this ariſes the piſtil, which afterwards becomes — a 'fty le. "The ſtigma is ſimple and 3 dr ” The Namind are ten 
fort of globoſe fruit, which ſplits open three way$, and is full“ rery ſhort filamerits;” 1 at the bafis df tie germen. be 
f roghdilh "ſeeds, affixed to Wader nene, or to =] 1 eræ are oblong and lateral The ee fe fue 
cent. | oblong capſules, ſpirally twiſted, NA: Logo f "Live 
The ſpecies f ene kts by Mr. Teure: bell. The ſeeds are numerous, and ſhaped. 
fort, are theſe: 1. The' yellow-flower'd common Fleli- | Gen. Plant. p. 30. Flaum. Gen. 32. . None MG 
-1 per fees 2. The common HAihauthemum, with pale yel: | 
low flowers. | The common Helianthemum,” with white nfiiocarrts; In cher; the name 05 1 wn 1 = 
deen 4 ' The large - leav d white-flowered Helianthemum, | deſcribed by Houfton under the name of Mentis; the cha. 
5. The Ibere Rote ad German Helianthemum, 6. The raters of Which are theſe : The perianthium is colour d, and 
. e Flelianthemum, with harrow hairy leaves. 74 * confilts of folir law and ſomewhat 7 ſtrait leaves, which 
The white-flewered fone Fialiunthenum, with oblong nar fall with che Bower The flower confifts'of four ſtrait petals, 
ro leaves; and hairy ſtalks. 8. The ſerpyllum-leav d "| which fre much ſmallot than the leaves of. the cup. The ſta- 
4 3 with large" gold "yellow fweer-ſcefited flowers. | mina ae fixfecn” pointed, Hlaments, of the length of the cup. 
©'The-natrowileay'd yellow: Newer d Holianththmum; 10. The anther fre” ſtram, double, and incumbent. The ger- 
e Heliamhumum, with ſmall myttle-like- leaves, 15 | men of the piſtil is roundiſh. The les, which are two in 
2 4 11. The be SEN ere Number, Nude ſtrait, erect, * of the ngth of the ſtamina. 
©. flower'd: Mollanthenum. | 12. The pr ocumbetit, - narrow | "The Rjgmath : are zecute, — ſtand ſtand diſtan from one another. 
!- /IeaVd geld yellow Hower'd "Heliahthenmm,- 1. Phe eat's- | The fruit is a turbihated nd ſomewhat oval * Contain- 
PEA foot-leav'd e e. 14 The 1 wy ing te Gels, a alk furrdunded with ramoſe radi 0 
| deav'd' Haaubemum. 15. The ſmooth thyme-leav'd He- two tells, in each of which chi is logged one ſerd, Which is 
lianthemum, 16. The ee Helianthemmm, wich |* FSthewHat oval fig „ Ln Th. Plant. p. 243. 
very dale 1. Ne mouey wort Jeav'd Hrlinimhemumi. 9 in natural hiſtory,” a flarmie given to an 
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18. The poley-leav'd Helianthemum. The ho "Tthrub | iſqnous, king, called b Ariſtotle phalangium 
5 „eee with matjeraem- leaves. 24% Thos 2 . RR the Latins hug Sim ime have noe! 
. Jantbemutn,39 with-ſhore*obtaſe' leaves like thoſe"&f Foot JForſtten . wa e 1 1 to. en we 
purſelain. 21. The Hebantheegii, > Decent wo dt made by 8 Ga Hh 7 
leaves like 1 f ſen purſelain 22. Tb e e a IT tori,” mae my 1 bit t 5 5 and 
Anthem, Wich Wen el 23. The . ma 155 55 eaſily catch ed it 

ets Tv ve tri the kae manner 


1a 


+ Heliarnthemnm, with umbel r, by Row from fin yet] and po Tor 
6. TIS pb — dean eg roſemary,” mae hl os 5 wan ting DEE prope per "explica 


the u ſide, and hairy underneatha 2) | Ot wo ba is Cre 
— Fay: with $ Wi og x Jhdeel, "it 5155 9 8 7 


1 24. (Ide ſpotted-How-er d Hella 25, 1 . 
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1 * ellow and friadle, ours whitiſh and tough. | 
HELIOTROP M. Turnſole, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of bo- 
tany,, Ar — . — the characters of which 
are cheſe: is a one leav'd tubular perianthium, re- 
1 — wer is fallen, and divided into five ſeg- 
ments at the rim. The flower confiſts of one petal, -which is 


- tube ofthe of the cup. the rim of which is ſlightly 
divided into five of different ſizes, the ſmaller * 
| pointed and placed alternately with the larger, the opening o 


the Ry eloſed 'with five: prominent ſcales, arratg 
into the form of a ſtar. The ſtamina are five extremely ſhort 
fMlaments, ſituated in the opening of the flower; the antheræ 
are findll and Cover d. The piſt — has four germina. The 
. is Nender, and of the length of the ſtamina; and the 
ſtigma is rimm'd round the The cup remains unalter'd 
for the ripening of the ſeeds, and: contains four, of an oval 
and pointed form. Lace Gen. Plant. p. 56. See HE- 
110 TRO PE, yl. 
The characters of Helieryopieim, — to Tournefort, are 
theſe: The flower cotiſiſts of one leaf, and is funnel ſhaped, 
und in the center into the thape of a ſtar, and di- 
"vided into ten unequal ſegments at the rim. From the cup 
there ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the manner of a nail to 
the lower part of the flower, and is ſurrounded by four em- 
bryos, which afterwards ripen into fo many ſeeds, angular on 
one fide, and gibboſe on the other, and ART in the cup 
till ri 
The hecke of this plant, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The large white-flower'd Hetictrope. 2. Ihe great 
Sicilian Fhlidtrope, with a large ſweet · ſcented flower. 3. The 
great autumnal Heliotrope, with the wy of jaſmine. 4. TI he 
middle fized ſlender Italian Helrotrope. he ſmaller crcep- 
ig Heliotrope. 6. The clary-leav'd-t blue American Hehiotrope. | 
„The narrowerdeav'd blue American .Heliatrope. 
lt of Curaſſo, with leaves like the linum umbilicatum. 
9. The woolly fhtub ſea Huliatrupe, with the appearance of 


the American cudweed. 'The Holiotropium tricoccum, uſually | 


accounted one of this genus, is properly a ricinoides.  Teurn. 
Inſt. p. 138. See RicrnorBEs and TurRnsbLEt. J. 
Dale fays, that Heliotrope is uſed in medicine againſt CANCErS, 
gangrenons ulcers, and ftrumous ſwellings. 
HETIor Run is alſo a name given to the blood-ſtone, or 
s heematitis;- See HEMATITIS. ' 
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LEBORINR, in botny, dhe name of à genus of plants, 


, 


the characters of which are theſe: The flower as of the poly- 
petalous anomalous: kind, confiſtitig of ſix-diffimilar | perals, « 
five of which are placed in à ſort of orbicular Rog but the 
fixth, which is the lower one, is imbricated.· The cup finally | 
2 eee +#Feed-veſſel, which bs —_-— by — fetieſtre, to 
each of which adheres a valve. Gan: are 8 ſmall, | 
and 82 duſt, and the roots are fibroſe. n 

The ſpecies of Helleborins, enumerated by Mr. Toornt fort, | 
are theſe : + 1. The common broaddeav'd Hlellaboni ns. 2. 

4 i ihe nzrrower-leav'd le-flower'd mountain Hetleborine. 

3. The broid4eav'd | white-flower'd: mouttumriHelteberine. |, 


: 
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ed |HELLENOTAMLE, 


HEL 


8. The | 


HE L 


the epaſan, for which they diſliked, or approved of any of 
the; Fontenders. At the ſolempity they ſat 2 Aa be- 
fore them the victorial crown, till the exerciſes were ws bl, 
and then it was preſented to 'whomfſoever the dged it. 
Nevertheleſs, there lay an appeal from the He ae the 
olympian ſenate. Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 2. * 22. Tt 
EIK NOD UN. ume Ai, | in antiquity, the EA 
where the. Hellenadice were uſed. to aſſemble. A HELLA 
Edu, in antiquity, Athenian 
othcers appointed to receive the money due from the 9 
cities. Pott. Archæol. Græc. l. 1. C. 14. 
Ibey were alſo called Hellenctamiet, EMurdiepiatct, 
LLOTIA, ale, in antiquity, two fellivals, one or 

Which was celebrated in Crete, in honour of Europa, called 

Hellatia ; the other, was celebrated by. the Corinthians, with 

ſolemn games and races, wherein young men contended, run- 

ning with lighted torches i in their hands. Sce a farther aG- 

count of theſe feſtivals in Pott. Archeol. Grec. I. 2, 6. 20. 

39 
HELLOTIS; Wee i in antiquity, A myrtle garland, carricd 
in proceſſion with Europa's bones at the feſtival called Hello- 

tia, Potter, Archæol. Græc. 1, 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 393. 

dee HELLOTIA. 

This gatland was no leſs than twenty cubits in circumference. 
HELM, (Cycl. )—Eaje the HELM, at ſea. See thearticle EASE. 
HELMET Pigeon, the name given to a particular ſpecies of 

pigeon, called by Moore the Columba galeata, It has its 

name from its having its head cover'd with a plumage of a 

diſtinct colour from that of the reſt of the body, and appear- 

Ing ſomewhat like a belmet covering the head. It is a mode- 

rate 112'd pigeon, à little bigger than the ſpecics called the 

nun. The head, tail, and flight feathers of the wings, are 

always of the — colour, ; which 1s..cither black, red, or 

pants and ſometimes, tho? rarely, blue. The reſt of the 

y is all white. They are red eyed, and have no hood like 

that of the nun, otherwiſe they approach much to that ſpecies. 
Moore's Columbarium, 


| HELMIN THAGOGA, r cantriv'd. to deſtroy and 


expel worms. 


HEI. MIN TH ES, in the medicinal writers a word uſed to fig- . 


y the worms in human bodies. 
MINTHOTHECA, in botany, a name given by Vaillant 
to a genus of plants, ſince deſcribed. by Linnæus pc the 
name Picris. |, See the article Pic Is. 
H ELMONTI [ Ludus. See the article Lupus Helmontii, © 
dre By in natural hiſtory, a term applied to certain plants, 
to; ſignify «their, place of growth, to be in ſens, bogs, or 
marſhy places; thus a Lind 3 St. Petey? wort, Which is 
: Gtinguiſhed from che others b ing bairy, and growing 
h * in bogey places, is called by R and others, aſcyrum 
Helodes, | 
In medicine the ſame word is uſed, 2s A charaQteriftic epithet 
in certgin fevers, I heſe arc ſuch as are attended, in their be- 
Sinning, with: profuſe ſweats, which afford no relief ; and all 


HEL: 


34 Vi illoſum 


"+ The narrow-leav'd meado er marſh H allaborine. g. The the time the tongue is dry, and the ſkin hard, and, as.i it were, 
narrow - leay d meadow Hlellobur int, (with green flowers; 6. 1 Tbeie are uſually of dangerous con ence, 
| The Englifh wild marſh Hallalorine. Tourn, Inſt. p. 436. {HELOPS, in ichthyology „the name of a ſb hie oſten occurs 
HELLEBOROUS, Black Haltobore; in botany, the name of a .in the old (rom tg and ape nſtotle, | lian, Ovid, 
3 of plants, the chatacterd of which are! theſe : The and others, mention it, to haye been the me ith 
wer is of the roſaceous kind, boing compoled vf ſoveral their oniſcus and aceipeſius, ih anch pu our ſturgoon, 'Pliny's 
dals or leaves, arranged in u ciechlar. form. From the middle accdunt of the ee ho . / 
Of the flower there ariſes a puſtil ich is compoH vl ſeveral [ in, medicine, th eder & the ches, 
. horn-like capſules, and ſurroumded at its bottom by vaſt attended with an — or mane of, ug of the eyelids, 
vunſber f ſtumina! The piſtil-finally becomes , e,mbrü- HELOTIS, a — by ſome, authors to a ele 
—— ele ofrfeveral thin capſules, calleRed i into Ia iplica cle Pie Ay yel,, | 
uf each ending in a ſort- of horn, and all, When ri 51 LHELOTS, in ang ty, a e of aſe of the” Lace- 
ſe, —— roundiſh wy ſceds.: : | |, 2detmonians, on a oy 5 W 1 lupplyin the 
"he fpecies bf black lmtlebore;;: Mr. Tour- 7 city with provi one 3 e ground was: till ig all manner 
"her ae Wee? T. heowikiftioking \ KR \Hellebore, of by. th em; 12 vrhil 1 75 entlemen 
21 'gtten-fldwer'd 1 black Hillel. g. Th en iſpent all. their time in dancin 9 5 11 exer- 
5 Black - dz The. leav' —— hunting matches, andthe a be or, 1 c 77 od 
e e Nellabo rds. v. Phe narrow-leav'd garden „ ompany uſed to mget. Notwi 15 5 great pak ſet neſs 
- black ante, or trus — 1 Fes: 4E 1 ofthe Helats, They were treated in à mot bar arous,manner, 
The autem black '#Hellebore.. i Th often dere IP” ogy 6: 5 30d. v with- 
maler Butch reſe-Awered black; Elbe. g. I sey . alters Ab & 10. 
"if e Tho 10% he en; — lack 8 ON 9 
ne 12 black Aer 122 IT he 4; Mans. who. 25 1 $ 72 
ranunculusAdav%d; tuberoſe' black Falldore, #educed them, ang 'theis 
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HEM 


 HEESINGIC Chara/ter, = character inſcribed on ſome ſtones | watchings or ftudice x too great heat of the body, or toy (ug. 


, in the north of Sweden, It differs 
characters may eaſily be 
transformed into the other. Ses the article Runtc. 
HELVE, the handle of a hatchet, pick-ax, mattock, &c. 
And to betve theſe is to put handles to them. 
Ne ple; <del.” Gr, Kane, Ini 
or er, Emac. Ind. 2. 
ti Cifenteds, inbomny; a —· by ſome au- 
thors to a ſpecies of bind weed, called by Mr. Tournefort con- 
voluutur major albus Faſflori' & auriculato folio maritimus. 
The great white-flower'd ſea bindweedy with thick auriculated 
leaves. See the article Cox vol vor us. * 
HEM, a partition in the ovens, wherein the lapit calamari, 
or calamine, is baked. Theſe oveny have a hearth made on 
one ſide, divided from the oven itſelf by a partition, or Herm,, 
open at the top, by which. the flame paſſes over, and fo heats. 
FEMANDIA. is ben”. the nun of of plants, the 
A, in 7 name of a genus the 
characters of which, . collefled by Linus from Plumier's 
deſcription, are theſe : The flowers are ſome male, others fe- 
male. The male flower is . divided into fox ents, as is- 


This nut is encloſed in the cup, which becomes very 
and inflated, and of a roundiſh figure, with an undivided. edge. 
Linnæus laments that we have yet no better account than this 


mier. 40. 
'HEMATOPUS, in 
ſome others, for the bird commonly known in E by 
the name of the ſea-pic, and called by Mr. Ray and ſome 
authors pica marina. See the article Pica Marina. 
HEMEROTROPHIS, in antiquity, a meaſure of ity, the 


ſame with the chanix. Sec CHhotnix. It was fo from. 


food. CTY 
— - ren, food. 
„ by means of 
which perſons can only ſee in broad day-light, and not diſtin- 
guifff objects at all in the duſk of the evening. Iv is owing 
f n rw 4 
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re. It is compoſed of three valves, and con- 

t number of ſmall ſeeds, which are 

Din. Hort. Elch. p. 119. Linnei Gen. PI. 2 148 
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only difference be- 
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den cooling of it; violent paſfions, as of 


lents at this-ti 
per; bũt if i 
1 

on: for 
but-in 
Mutbed «7 As f almoſt al 

d of cure. the prima viz are almoſt always obſtruct- 
ed in this complaint, the regular beginn ing of 2 cure is by 
. emptying them ; and a. gentle vomit, and purging medicines 
are to be given. Stahl. adviſes, to anſwer theſe purpoſes 
at once, by rhubarb» and: tartar emetic mixed together. Aſter 
this emollient clyſters are to be given ; then the violent emo- 
tion of the is to be. dy giving powders compo- 


.- grains to ten or twenty in a doſe; and this will ſupply the 
of ſo fingular a fructifieation. Linnei Gen, N. 517. F. ſupply 
| | 4 


zoology, a name uſed by Bellonius and! 


place of the opiate, and produce the fame effect in giving why 
75 


requ ing the feet in the decoctions of the warm and 
emollient herbs has oſten a great 


the cauſe, this is to be reſtored. if 
riods q and. in all caſes a ſedentary lite is to be avoided. Bleed- 


ing is never proper in the time of the fit, unleſs the plethora 


be great, or the congeſtion in the head ſo that 
— 6 » are to be feared. Is "— 


HEMIOBOLON, a weight often mentioned by the antient 


writers in medicine, and expreſſing the half of their obolus, 
or the twelfth part of a dram, that is five grains. 


HEMIONITIS, Afoon-fern, in the linnæan ſyſtem of botany, 


nn ye pane of eons the character of which is, that 
the fructiſications are diſpoſed in branched lines, or ſuch-as 
intermix with and interſect one another. 


The characters of Hemionitis, pending to, 7 are 


theſe : The flowers ane not diſcovered, the ſecds 
Cluſters on the back-part of the leaves. The leaves are all 
furniſhed | with broad auricles at their baſe, and. are in ſome 


. compound. Turn. 


p. 546. 


The ſpecies of Hemionitis enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 


Hemienitis, with duſty edges. 8. The Jaciniated curled 
onitis, 9. The various leav'd pointed Hlemionitis. 10. 


The trifoliate Hemionitis, with fimbriæ of fine reddiſh hais. 


11. The beautiful American cinquefoil Hemionitis. 12. 
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The German Epbemerides mention an inſtance alſo of its be- 


ing eaten e ; and the judicious Linnæus doubted 
of its malignity, thence gave it the old name of coccium, 
reſerving Ty of cicuta for the water Hemlock, known to be a 
iſon. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 473. p. 18. | | 
tever may be the effects of the roots, we have lately 
had a very fatal proof that the leaves are poiſonous. Four 
' perſons having ignorantly boiled a large quantity of them with 
— and after eating the broth with bread, eat the 
leaves with their bacon; of theſe, two of them grew convul- 
ſed, and died in a few hours, and the other two became co- 
matoſe, and would ;probably have ſhar'd the fame fate, had 
they not had. large quantities of oil given them, and by that 
means voided by vomit what had taken. The effects of 
this 
be the ſame with over large doſes of opium. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
Ne 473+ p. 20» | 
Water . See the article PHELLANDRIUM. | 
HEMP, Cannabis (Cycl.) — This valuable plant delights in a 
ſtrong and rich mould, but it muſt be warm and dry. Lands 
where hay and woodſtacks have ſtood, are often found to 
yield very great crops of Hemp. A land that is gravelly, if 
rich and deep, will do very well; but if it be ſtiff or moiſt, 
it will by no means ſucceed. Hemp is a very good thing for 
deſtroying weeds, but it is what the farmers call a peeler of 
| land, that is, it robs and exhauſts it very quick; therefore 
it is beſt to be ſown on very rank lands, and not repeated 
too often on the ſame piece, | 
The beſt Hemp-ſeed for ſowing, is that which looks brighteſt, 
and which will retain its brightneſs, and not break when rub- 
bed. Three buſhels of ſeed is the general allowance for an 
acre ; but the richer. the land is, the thicker it ſhould be 
ſown ; and the poorer, on the contrary, the thinner ſown. 
Some people only give the land one plowing for Hemp, which 
is jult before they ſow it; but others prepare it as finely as 
the gardeners do their mould. The time for ſowing Hemp is 
from the beginning of April till the end. The ſeed muſt 
not be buried, but only juſt covered in the ground. If it be 
fown in a dry time, it muſt be at firſt carefully preſerved 
from the birds, which are great devourers of the ſeed before it 


The male Hemp, or ſummer Hemp, which bears no ſeeds, 
and is called by the farmers Zimble-hemp, will have its ſtalks 
turn white in July, and it is then to be * The re- 
maining plants, which are the female Hemp, called 
farmer Karle-hemp, are to be left till Michaelmas. 
this is gathered, it is to be left as the other to dry a little, and 
then houſed. After this the Karle- hemp is to be threſhed for 
the ſeed. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 153. | 
An acre of Hemp in the beſt land yields from two to three 
quarters of ſeed ; and this ſeed, with the Hemp unwrought, 


is worth from five to eight pounds; and if the Hemp be | 


wrought, from ten to twelve pounds, or more; but the male, 
or Fimble-hemp, is not worth more than half as much as the 
other, The growing of Hemp on proper lands, would not 
only be a great advantage to the farmers, but alſo to the poor, 
as it would give them a ſecond harveſt-work after: the corn 
harveſt was over, and which would employ them even in wet 
ſeaſons; yet it is a piece of huſbandry too much neglected 


us. | | 
Hau. ſed, are uſed in medicine on many occaſions, but they 
are ſuſpected of being bad for the head. An emulſion made 
from them, is of great uſe in jaundices. They are ſaid alſo 
rela the quantity of ſemen, if taken for a long time toge - 
re 

HEN, Galina, in zoology. See the article GALLINA. 

HENBANE, in botany... See the article Hyoscramus. © | 
This plant has been always eſteemed poiſonous, and we 
have a late account of the manner of its affecting thoſe 
Who have taken it, from Touey in France, which appears 
very ſingular, A working man of chat place digging in 
ws. garden in ſpring, met with ſome roots of this plant, 
which being long and large he took for ; he carried 


them as ſuch to his wife, who dreſſed them, and herſelf and | - 


223 op 


eight children eat of them, the man accidentally 
with convulſions in a terrible manner ; they were in general 
fpecchlefs, 

nels ; they had many of them 


poiſon. on them all, were obſerved in every particular to 


;— | 


HEN 


this day every object that they viewed appeared double to 
them. On the day following this ſymptom as removed, hut 
in the place of this there came on another in the ſame 5 , 
every thing they ſaw now appearing red as ſcarlet. I his 
ſymptom gradually went off afterwards, and they found them- 
elves perfectly well. Phil. Tranſ. No 450. p. 449. 
HenBANE Louſe, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
a peculiar inſect found very frequently on that plant in the 
| ſummer months. It is one of the cimices of authors, and is 
very well deſctibed by Lifter in the Philoſophical Tranſacti- 
ons. It is a very large cimex, of a fine red, ſpotted! with black. 
It feeds on the juices of the Henbane, whole leaves and ſtalks 
it pierces with its trunk. It is very remarkable that the juices 
of this ſtinking plant become. of a very agreeable and aroma- 
tic flavour in the body of this inſect, and on trial it may per- 
haps be found, that the miſchievous narcotic quality of the 
plant may be rendered wholeſome, and a good medicine, in 
the body of this inſet. Phil. Tranſ. No 71. 
In June and July it is common to ſee. ſeveral ſeries of oblong 
orange-coloured bodies adhering to the upper ſides of the 
leaves of this plant ; theſe are the eggs of this cimex. Theſe 
eggs are white in the belly of the inſet, and whitiſh when 
laid firſt, but they grow more deep coloured when the young 
ones come near he time of hatching. They are hatched into 
perfect cimices, not in that of worms. eſe eggs yield a 
colour which is ſo fine, that it may be worth introducing into 
uſe in ſome manner; it is a fine lively carnation, I here 
needs no more to obtain it, but the rubbing or cruſhing the 
eggs, while freſh, upon. white paper. The inſets themſelves 
are ſo common, that from May to the end of June it is ſcarce 
poſſible to find a plant without them; and the eggs are not 
leſs frequent in their ſeaſon, in hot weather. They are ſome- 
times laid in May, but never later than June; their colour is 
apt to fade of itſelf ; but this might probably be much affiſted 
as to holding, 1 or other additions. 


9 * 
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HENBANE-ſeed. is is a ſeed uſed by many people in 
tooth-ach, and in ſeveral other maladies, and is an 1 tent 
in ſome of the officinal compoſitions, particularly in the phi- 


lonium romanum ; but it has been found, when taken alone, 
to be poiſonous. - Sir Hans Sloane gives an account in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, of ſome children who, eating the 
ſeeds of the common Henbane, were affected with intenſe 
thirſt, ravings, dimneſs of ſight, and a profound fleep, which 
— one of them laſted 4 days. 1 * 
heſe were all recovered b ing, — purgings A 
and vomiting. What Sir = obſerves particularly of the 
caſe is, that the delirium which was occaſioned by theſe ſeeds, 
was not of the common kind, but was of the nature of that 
produced by the dutroa, a ſpecies of ſtramonium, and by the 
baugue of the Eaſt-Indies, which is a plant with leaves like 
hemp. Philof. Tranſ. N* 4.30. R ein wi 8 
The virtues. of this ſeed may compenſate for the miſchief it 
may do when taken in an improper manner; in the tooth- ach 
nothing is perhaps equal to it. Sir Hans Sloane mentions» an 
account of a quack who cured this pain immediately by burn- 
ing theſe ſeeds, and cauſing the vapour to be received into 
the tooth 'through a funnel. The empiric flily contrived. to 
have ſome ſmall maggots conveyed at the ſame time into a 
pail of water placed under the perſon's head, which he pre- 
tended to have fallen out of the tooth, by the virtues of the 
medicine ; but theſe being bred up to their became 
ſmall beetles, and were doubtleſs of the common Ri 
HENED Penny, in our old writers, a cuſtomary payment 
money inſtead of Hens at Chriſtmas. It is mentioned in a 
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- ©: Hive, z it will in ſome years, the growth is rank, and 
AIs is over- moiſt, and to that is principally to be attributed this 
« ranknefs of the crop in ſome years z and the occaſion of its re- 
- taining ſo much moiſture is, that it uſually has a bed of a ſtiff 
which will not let the water run off into the under 


uniſeta, The 2 
middle of the back and belly, which are 
- filvery, and the antennz very ſmall and 
common in the warm climates, and is uſually found ſitting 
the ammi, or biſhop's-weed ; whence it is called 


RICUS rubens, in the affected language of ſome chemiſts, 


a a name given to vitriol when calcined to a redneſs. 


| —_—_— of his | 
hat, as the moſt dexterous ſeeds- man. Plot's ordſhire, 


2. 251. | | | k 4 

A. alſo a term uſed by the plowmen, and others, 
to ſignify the two furrows that 'are turned from one another 

at the bottom, in the plowing a ridge; the word ſeems to be 
corruption of ending, becauſe thoſe furrows make an end of 


_ 
-- plowing the ridges, The tops of the ridges they call 


, 'veeri = - 
HEORDPENNY, in our old writers, the ſame with what at 
- firſt was called Romeſcot, and afterwards Peter-pence. See 
RomescorT, and PETER-PENCE, Cycl. Tx 
The word is Saxon, from Forth, focus, a hearth, and penning, 
denarius, a penny. e 4 
_ HEPAR (Or)—Bleran ſulpburis, brimſtone melted with half 
the quantity of a fixed alkali. A like ſubſtance may alſo be pro- 
- duced by tartarum vitriolatum, ſandiver, or other of the neu- 
. . tral ſalts containing the vitriolic acid, if when they are red- 
- © hot in the fire there be added to them charcoal, 
or any other more fixed phlogiſtic ; but the Hepar fulphuris 
is not ſo ſtrong, as otherwiſe, when it is made: with nitre 
-. fixed with coals, or with the alkali compoſed of tartar and 
nitre, or with neutral ſalts with an addition of ſulphur already 
containing the vitriolic acid. The Hepar ſulpburit runs 
-..carths and ſtones into fuſion over the fire; and when melted 
with the metals it makes them eaſily fuſe, but renders them 
7 brittle; and in ſome degree ſoluble in water. Hoffman's Ob- 
HEPATICA, in born by Michel 
21 in „ a name given icheli to certain 
+: ſpecies of the marchantia, a kind of lichen. Theſe have the 
male cup of a conic agure, and «divided into five ſegments 
which wrap round the flowers; whereas thoſe which he calls 
'- marchantia have eight or ten ſegments in the cup, and thoſe 
plain, not curled or bent downwards Micheli Nov. Gen. 
8 55. See the article MXRCHAN TIA. ANY 
HEPATIC Flux, Fluxus Hepaticus, a flux of the belly of 4k 
very ſingular kind, and ſo rarely met with, that many au- 
. thors have confounded the accounts of it with thoſe. of dy- 
-  ſenterics and hzmorrhoidal fluxes. The figns by which it is 
known, are theſe: The patient voids by the anus a liquid 
matter, reſembli | 
ed ; this is attended with pains and a ſenſe of 
- tenſion in the abdomen, and f 
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weight and 


which ſometimes extend themſelves to the right ſide toward 
the region of the liver. In ſame patients there is no ſenſa- 
4g ny Is 
teneſmus is Joined 


uh Thor — ſubje& to this diſcaſe are men, and 
thoſe 


$ 
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ſiode life. This diſcaſe 3 r 
-. dyſentery, in that there is always in that diſeaſe blood mixed 
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water in which raw fleſh had been waſh- 
paſtic motions about the loins, | 


« mn ns Ken nr Funker's Conhy, 
— is to be tretens in the fame manner 
2 hzmorrhoidal diſchar _ when obſtructed, and attem C 
ing and abſtergent n are to be given, with gentle 
purges. Rhubarb; in doſes from a ſcruple to two or more 
u to be given every day for a time z after this nitre 
tartarum vitriolatum, the alkaline falts of plants, as of worn,” 
e 
to theſe ma ions of ſmall centaury, an 
bike herbs. Id. ibid. 2 
HEP/ IS Infartus, in medicine, the name of a diſeaſe con. 
fiſting in a ſtagnatory congeſtion of the blood in the live. 
This is of two kinds, the one owing to an mordinate con- 
traction of the liver, which is uſually the caſe when this hap- 
pens to adults; the other is owing 
of this viſcus, which is the caſe 
Either of theſe diſtemperatures of 


don the 
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co- 
| deep red ſediment ;z and in caſe of 
an ion of the liver being the cauſe, the right hypo- 
chondrium is ſenſibly fwelled. | 
Perſons ſubje#t to this diſorder are principally ſuch as are of 2 
ſtudious and ſedentary, or idle life; fuch as have omitted 
uſual bleedings, or have had ſuppreſſions of the natural di- 
. Charges by the hemorrhoids or menſes, and ſuch as ufc too 
thick a diet. > Conſp. Med, p. 204. 
Cauſes of it.— e are a plethora joined with a too great 
- thickneſs of the blood, wht this occaſionally increaſed by im- 
proper treatment in different diſeaſes, as in intermittents 
with too powerful aſtringents; and in acute fevers with too 
cooling a regimen, or the abuſe of the volatile ſalts in large 
doſes. To theſe may be added violent paſſions of the mind; 
and the ſudden chilling the body when very hot. 
Progneſiics.—This-is a diſeaſe that when recent admits of a cute 
under the proper methods of treatment; but when neglected, 
it very eaſily degenerates into a ſchirrus, and finally into 2 
hectic and a dropſy. | a 
Method of Care A differs greatly in regard to the different 
cauſes of the diſeaſe, which as before obſerved are exact con- 
traries : It ſometimes ariſing from an over contraction, ſome- 
times from an over expanſion of the liver. In caſes ariſing 
from the expanſion, the ſame method is to be uſed 28 in 
infarctions of the ſpleen. See SpLEEN. But on the con- 
trary, when jt ariſes from à contraction of this viſcus, 
the method muſt be this: The prime viz muſt be fir 
cleanſed and evacuated by gentle purges ; after this bleeding 
in the foot is to be ordered, and then the matter impacted in 
the liver is to be incided and attenuated by decoctions of dan- 
delion and pimpernel roots, with maiden hair, ſorrel, dodder, 
| and daiſy flowers; after this the gums, as ammoniacum, 
the reſt, are to be taken; and after theſe the digeſtive falts 
| as tartarum vitriolatum, nitre, and the like: And dung 
the taking theſe, all the external medicines of the emollien 
ind are to be applied to the right hypocondrium ; but th 
not continually, but at different intervals, leſt they ſhould 
bring on a ſuppurativon in the liver. Id. ibid. : 
HEPATITIS, in medicine, the name of an acute continu” 
and inflammatory fever, in which nature frequently 4 
the 


* 


cibly propels the humours through the liver, ſeeming) 
intent to reſolve and abſterge congeſtions and ſtaſes of | 
The Hepatitis is diſtinguiſhed from all other fevers 

| ſeat of it in the liver, and by its being of all other fevers "© 
' - moſt fatal. 2 Gly cs 
ing on a more ſuperficial, ſome on à deeper 
apoio meme ta geo the liver. Funker”s Conlp- 
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© very frequent and painful. The one or the other of theſe | hape, and has very promirient eyes, and a remarkably broad 


'" {ymptoms occur as the gibbous ſide or the other part of the 
Fuer are affected. The cough attending this diſeaſe is dry, 
And not violent, and the ſweats are continual but moderate 


and eaſily ſtruck back, or often cold and clammy. The} 


- prine for the firſt days is reddiſh and thick, and about the 


- fourth day it uſually begins to depoſit a ſediment, the remain- | 
ing part of it being however {till turbid ; the ſediment is mu- | 
cous and of a pale fleſh colour; it has ſo much the appearance 


ol putrid matter that many have ſuppoſed, it to be ſuch, but 
me diſtinction between theſe ſediments and true pus is eaſily 
made, as the pus always ſubſides immediately on the making 
' the water; but the other ſediment not till it has ſtood to be 
cold, and this ſediment becomes diſſolved and mixed again with 


- the urine, if the veſſel containing it be ſet in hot water, This 


zs one great ptoof of inflammation, Another very peculiar ſym- 


ptom in this diſeaſe is, that the patient frequently changes co- | 


jour, being at times pale, and at times browniſh or yellow- 
iſh ; the yellowneſs principally affecting the eyes and face. 
In caſes where the matter in the liver comes to a ſuppuration 
all the ſymptoms become more ſevere, the heat is greater, 
the reſpiration more difficult, and the anxieties and ſenſe of 
pain in the part, and the coldneſs of the extremities all be- 
come greater. Finally the breaking of the tumor is known, 
by a ſudden remiſſion of the pain, with a tertible faintneſs 
and lowneſs of ſpirits, and a hectic; and when the matter is 
diſcharged into the cavity of the abdomen, it is known by the 
ſwelling of that part. K Ss 
Cauſes ef it. The general cauſes of the Hepatites are a plethora, 
and a derivation of blood into the liver, which there forms 
* congeſtiotis and ſtaſes. This is brought on by violent mo- 
tions of the body, fuch as running, dancing, leaping, and the 
Uke, and by endeavouring to lift great weights, by ſuddenly 
cooling the body at times, when the blood is in a great heat; 
by taking aſtringent medicines in inflammatory fevers, and 
by driving back the matter of cutaneous. eruptions, ſuch as 
the St. Anthony's fire, and the like, into the blood; and fi- 
nally, by applying cold external medicines to the region of 
the liver, or by cupping upon the part: OBS; 
Prognoftics. The Hepatites is one of the moſt dangerous kinds 
of inflammation, and the deeper it lies the mote obſtinate it 
is, and the more difficult to be diſcuſſed, and the more liable 
to corruption, which muſt occaſion immediate death, or elſe 
to maturating and breaking, Which would be attended with 
no leſs danger, though not ſo ſudden. A vehement and un- 
accuſtomed commotion of the humours immediately at the 
flummatory fevers attack perſons in the morning, and that 
without any particular cauſe, the' greater always is the danger, 
The cure df this diſeaſe is very difficult, and its manner of 
going off very variable and uncertain, In ſome caſes it goes 
oft by regular diſcuſſion in a longer time, ſometimes by co- 
pious hemorrhages of the noſe, or by profuſe ſweats which 
dome an on the r. critical days, Black matter reſemb- 
ling the fob of elder, whether diſcharged by vamit or ſtool, | 
3a y bad omen, in this and all other inflammatory di- 
feaſes of this kind; but when voided by vomit, the danger is 
3 Moe when b Beck Pau” Hes * ö 
of treatment. ing is ve in t nning 
of the diſeaſe, and after this the 4 1 * be kept 55 
open, not by ſtimulating purges, but 1 glyſters, 
and the mildeſt and gentſeſt cathartics. The mixtura ſimplex 
is a very valuable medicine given ſeveral times à day; and in 
the intermediate hours the following powder is to be given: 
Take purified nitre, and tartarum vitriolatum, each two 
drams ; crabs eyes, and the jaw of a pike, reduced to pow- 
der, and ſated with lemon juice, of each four ſcruples ; dia- 
Phoretic antimony a dram. The doſe of this mixed powder is 
a ſcruple. While theſe things are given neal, the re- 
gion of the liver ſhould be bathed externally with ſpirit of 
horated, impregnated with ſaffron. If the diſeaſe 


wine 
5 very vio ent, a gentle anodyne may be mixed with one of | 


the powders, to be taken at night; but this muſt *only be 


nning of the diſeaſe, is a bad omen. The more violently | 


tail, in which near the baſis there is a large black ſpot ; its 
teeth are round and large, and ſomewhat pointed; and it has 
only one back fin, the anterior rays of which are prickly, the 
hinder ones ſoft to the touch. Randelet de Piſc. I. 5. c. 21. 
This name is given by Bellonius, Geſner, and otheis, to the 
" fiſh more uſually called Sachettas, and by ſome Channadella. 
All theſe however are arbitrary and unexpreſſive names. Ar- 


labrus, and calls it the labrus with the lower jdw longer than 

the upper, with a forked tail, and with black tranſverſe 

lines on the ſides. See the article LaBrvus. 

HE STTA, "HPairna, in antiquity, an Athenian feftival in 
honour of *"HPair®-, i. e. Vulcan. For an account of the ce- 
remonies and games, on this occaſion, ſee Potter's Archæol. 
Græc. |. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 399. See alſo the article Lam- 
PADEPHORUS, | © 

HEPHAESTIAS, in the writings of the antients, a name of a 

_ Plaſter uſed mm 1 ſurgeons to induce a cicatrix: It was 

- principally compoſed of burnt earth, or of the tiles that had 
been long burnt in the kilns, reduced to powder. 

HEP, in the materia medica. See the article Hip. 

HEPSETUS, in ichthyology, the name of a ſmall fea-fiſh called 

"alſo anguella, and by ſome athering. It is long, flender, and 
almoſt pellucid ; its tail is forked, and its back variegated 
with black ſpots. When the ſcales are taken off, theſe ſpots 
appear much plainer than before, and are placed in ſuch or- 
der, that four of them uſually make a ſort of rhombic figure. 
The ſcales are alſo divided into a ſort of rhombic figures by 

| black lines. The ſides of this fiſh are of a ſilvery white; the 
mouth is large, and the teeth very ſmalll; its eyes are large, 
and it has two fins on the back. Tt is caught on the ſhores 
of the Mediterranean, and ſome other feas, and is of a de- 

- licate taſte, but very full of bones, whence it is not much 

_ valued. Willaghbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 209. Ja, 

HEPTAMERIS, in muſic, is uſed by Mr. Sauveur for the ſe- 

venth part of the meris or n of an octave. Lat 
Hence the Heptameris is r of an octave. 555 

HEPTANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants with hermap 

dite flowers, and ſeven male parts or ſtamina in each. 


The word is formed of the Greek ze, ſeven; and amy, 


male. Of this claſs are the horſe cheſnut, finitelis, &c. 
HEPTANGULAR figure, in geometry, a figure with ſeven 
angles, or ſeven fides. | a. 4b 64. 
HEP TAPHARMACUM, a relaxing, ſuppurating, and incar- 
- nating medicine, compoſed of ſeven ingredients. This is 

much talked of among the antient writers in medicine. The 

— 7 were, ceruſs, wax, pitch, litharge, colophony, 
bulls fat, and frankincenſe. It is deſeribed by Aetius in his 

Tetrab. Serm. 3, c. 27. wy | | 
HEPTAPLEURON, /eptinervia, having ſeven ribs ; a word 


| uſed in botany to expreſs a ſort of common plantain, every 


leaf of which has ſeyen ribs belonging to it. 
HERACANTHA, in botany, a term uſed by ſome authors te 


CARLINA. _ | 
HERACLEON, in botany, 'a name given by ſome of the 
Greek writers to the lithoſpermum, or gromwell. It was ori- 
| ginally called heracleon ſporon, npaxar ev, the Herculean 
--fetd, from the remarkable hardneſs of the ſeed ; but the latter 
word was drop'd, and the Heracleon only preſerved. There 
is great reaſon againſt uſing the word dioſpyros as a ſynonym 
for the gromwell, becauſe it is a name given by ſome of the 
SGreeks to a very di kind of vegetable, a fort of cherry. 
RL ell 3 4 
HERACLEUS Lapis, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, a 
name by which many have called the Joadſtone, This was 
the name given to it by the antient Greeks from Heraclea, a 
city of Lydia, near which it uſed to be found ; but after 
writers ſo far err'd from the origin and orthography of the 
word, as to call it Herculeus laprs, às if it had been named 
from Hercules. n | | 
The after ages of the Greeks called it alſo magnetis lapit, 
but this was a name by no means applied to it in the earlier 


done while the diſeaſe is in its encreaſe. And above all things, * 
| 


reſt, moderate warmth, and a placid regimen, are to be 0 


ſerved.” With all theſe the diſeaſe is oftener fatal than qu 


dle, PFunker's Conſp. Med. p. 287. NG | | 
rr Lapis, N i 17 a name given by ſome 


of the antients to a ferrugineous ſtone of a yellowiſh red co- 


tour ; others called a coarſe. jaſper, and ſome a dirty kind 


| moſt univerſally fo called; however, ſeems to have been of 
de nature of this of Gat. ph n bres- We Br 
HEPATOSCOPIA, 'Hearcoxoma, in antiquity, 2 ſpecie 
__ divination, 'wherein' predictions were made by i 
hog livers of animals. $86 N 23% W9% „ 


? 


© byiinte 


See an account of 
whence good or evil were forctold, 


hors of the liver, 
wh wetold, in Potter's * Archeol.' 
* "Grace: L 2. C. 14. T. 1. P. 310. N mY 9 72 * | 


HEPATUS: in V5 che name of 2 ſea Bi caught in the 
e e kale for its colour, "which is bat 
.. 3 kver, foi whenge it has it hame. I E bf A broad flat 


— — 


* N _ 
* 


hyacinth, by this name: In ſhore, they ſeem to have called 
any thing Hepatitis that was of à liver colour. "The ftone | 


Hzyaroscoet a is alſo uſed 5 a general mme er PORN be 
by intrails! e ce ſy 


times, but then was uſed to expreſs a very different ſubſtance, 
a white filvery-looking ſtone, which had no power of attracti- 


table: And the not attending to the ages in which the au- 
thors lived who ufe the word magnetir, has been the occa- 
nion of great errors'in their commentators, who did not con- 
fider that in the ſucceſſion of a few ages, the ſame word bo- 
ite the nume ef two very Giferetit things: FBW Thedp! 
- "*p.*79.© Ses the article BAS ALT E66. 
HERACLIA, Nass, in antiquity, an Athenian feſtival ce- 
lebrated every fifth iti honour of Hercule. 
The Thiſbians and Thebans in Beeotia obſetved a ſolemn feſti- 
val in honout of Hercules, ſurnamed Mme, becauſe - ary 
en als 


kept in Honour of Hercules; for 4 deſcription of all Wich 
Tee Potter's Archaol. Grae. I. 2. C. 20, T. 1. p. 398, eq. 

HERTEA, Neue, in antiquity, 'a feſtival celebrated ar Argos in 
— —— called in Gree — of 


tedi has referr'd the fiſh to its proper genusy which is the 


expreſs the common wild carline thiſtle. © See the article 


on, but was turned Into beautiful veſſels for the uſe of the 


* 
_ 
I 


HER . 
val of this name, celebra 
EEE SEES 


Od 5 Hippodamia, in 
anc he was married 0 Flo 


| 2 
Al CEE 12 5 
ef al was the fame; e g 
_ ſhoulders bare to thei and their garments reached, no 


| lower than their knees. , They had a ſecond race in the olym- 
pic ſtadium, Which was at that time ſhortened about Fy — 
Such as obtained a victory, were rewarded with crowns 


cot glive, and a ſhare, of the ox that was offered in ſacrifice, „ 
and were permitted to dedicate thei? own picture to the goddeſs. | 
2 gh wn ſolemnities of this name. See Potter, loc. 


nes Lucis, in botany, A name by which ſome N ave 
* called the chelidonium majus, or great ſclandine. Ger. Emac. 
2. 

Henna Paris, . Herb. Truelave, in.botan OT 
of plants, of which there js. onl Ws. 
| Characters of which, are theſe : 

leaves, and is of the cruciform kind, wy 88 7 — . 
mina; the en the cup, and finall becomes a 
* round ſoft fruit „divided into four 
Henne, i 2 


ſeeds. p. 233. 
lant uſed 1 the res 
: (HM 225 


% a name Leaf an Latin writers, to 1 
eir yellow colours, and by 


which was one 
| E n by ſome called 
Herba. It was. from this ſimilitude i with the word. rubia, 


w Len ignifies madger egetable alſo in the d 
. ppoſed to 1 7 plant: Wola the 3 
1 the robia 2 how it to be different in 


all reſpedts from x 44 der. who. calls -it 
Robia Herba, takes pains to ag m the rubia, and 
_ ſhews that it was the called enium and c 

2 8, and tes Herba, and cornjals by: 
Lans. It is the geniſh tia, or dyers weed, at this ti 

* commod 


dying yellow. tells us, that the Jutum had 
9 og yal the DE of wag 7 95 
that it was the plant we have mentioned. 

Hits Soythica, in botany, a name 


| HERMUE, 


containing, f 
U . 


have called the common. liquorice, 
© juice of whichare un, » rams ul 
* r 48. be 
the ranunculus. 
HERBER, — Na by on 
lication for me Feng in horſes, par 


* P 
__ the x nous onl 
| hy. mag a of 
ppurate. Gull, Gent. 


1 heing put — the 
1 Veftes, green babits. See the article EARIN A Veftes. 
ie Ace to 


5 Emac. Ind. 2. 


HERRMVYVOROUsS, an epithet 
. feed only on vegetables, to di 
. VL. or ſuch as feed on fleſh. 
SUM .Mermer, the 
6 
d a CO 5 with it ſome 
2 of yellow. It was dug in the quarries _ Taigetum, but 


- Was eſteemed ay, | 
colour, with black marble dug at Tænarus in Lacedz- 
and thence called the Lænarian marble. 
ud he in botany, a nar Which ſome authors 
o er. Ind. 2. 
BIN 2 op oh d oaks article . j 
HE among. men, 18 reverſe breaking 
See the article 3 Herd. 3 
3 calm — old writers, a 3 or tax levied for 
an army. See the article Susstpy, Oel. 


from W. 


HERESY (Gel) X. It ſeems difficult, in the law of 
preciſely to 2 what errors amount to Hereſy, and 
whatnot. _ * 8 which erected the high commiſſion- 

* 2 Koning are either determined by 

* . 17 1 councils, or by 
bg or 2 par 


8 
Nr 
N e 


2 als peck | 
© Ide. 


Wu oh he of, the head 
die of ellebore root, | 
a rle's counter, makes 
Dic, p. 1. in vo, 


T which 


r * 
2 


the workmen the ſame in all reſpects, except 


— 


_ 


— * 


man, as 
e 


E 


ref 
burnt 


Pott. Archzol, Græc. I. 2. Ga 20. ” 1. p. 896. 


ſerved their ſlaves at tabl 
1 the Athenians and 


| HERMA 


kind, being compoſed of ſeveral 


arranged i in . circular form. - 
one leaf, and is fwoln like a 


Aa piſtil, which finally becomes a roundiſh fruit, which, when 
- ripe, burſts 


HERMAPHRODITE ( 


Alas have been made in 

f N Parſons. has given: us a treatiſe on this ſubject, 
; Greece, and uſed in both aces | . 

ai and | py ſhewn about this town hw np 3158 was a woman, 

7 1 

I g 


and theſe moſt approach to the n 
But E theſe have the individuals of diſtinct ſexes, yet 


— 


| yer ipniled in all ber works... Amon the inſects of the 
or 


but di 
neſs with the propagating of their ſpecies, but = to be trans- 
; formed into 1 of — * by the putting off their 


HE R 
commitment of a 


Where biſhops, n 
an heretic, on 2. which . them 


or. Hereſy ; or 28 this day, 

to a guare impedit, that he refuſed the che Clerk 7 ? 770 
Tye courts will * the 4 

aim, be 


Ys the 
Iritu 

25 , his moſt Proper —— 

heretic convict, 

27 or "raping after abjuration, might be 

12 . =; "25 tad, but he 
e com 

ſtill 3 in 85 an obſtinate} heretic pray be * b fe 
FP. 


In Crete, during the h of the Hermea, the maſters 


[Thi cuſtom 8 likewiſe 
ylonians, as al o amo the R 
mans, wink the Sant,” Hofm. Lex. i hee $a. 
rund AT * Cy 1 


in. voc. See SA- 
the > name of a genus of 
characters of Wbich are botany, by gen Panty, the 


The flower is of the roſaceous 
tubular and corniculate leaves, 

,The cup is compoſed of only 
bladder ; and from it there ariſes 


into five parts at the top, and is found to be com- 
ſed N which contain very ſmall ſeeds, Tourn, 
p. 6 


e known. . of this plant, which is the 


Hermannia, with oblong ſerrated leaves. 
ye.) It is diſputed, whether there be 
amon the human ſpecies, altho many 


erent parts of the world conce 


any Hermapbrodites am 


he endeavours to ſhew. the notion of 


Hermapbrodites to 
be a vulgar error. And, in particular, that 


the nne. 


clitoris was ov Mechanical and Critical En- 


rown. , 
into the — 


I vegetables, the 5 wy rin parts, or the apices and - 


1 piſtillum, are uſually co ed in the ſame flower; : ſometimes 
in different |= ay, on ek, lame plant, and ſometimes, thougk 
more rarely, 


on different plants of the ſame ſpecies. In this 
laſt caſe the ns are difüin, though the eker 
ure of the larger animals: 
the f creatures of the animal kingdom, have often the 
two ſexes in the ſame individual, and are therefore what we 
call Hermaphredites, Of this kind are the common earth- 
worms, the round worms found in the bowels of men, and 


| other animals, and all the ſpecies of ſnails and leeches. And 


as all theſe are of the ſofter kinds of inſects, and have no 
bones, it is not improbable but that all the other inſects of the 
fame kind may be alſo Hermaphrodites, as nature is uſuall f ly 


eleſs kind, there are indeed, which are 


great num 
fo far from being i Ws: that 3 


5 2 ode this kind are erpillars, maggots, 
roduced 1 of flies of all kinds; but de 

wh 9 5 this is plain; theſe are not animals in a perfect ſtate, 

ſguiſes under which animals lurk. They fark no buſi- 


ſeveral coverings, and then on Wo are in their perfect 
ſtate, | ther efore . then only . the differences of ſex, 
which only 


always in the * animals, each being 
male, or only female. eſe copulate, and their eggs pro- 


duc theſe Features, which ſhew no ſex. till they arrive at 


that perfect ſtate ain, Mem. Acad. Par. 17 

The common earth-worms eaſily ſhew their 2 — 

1 and manner of copulation, if they are attended to in 
N in the 2 Theſe Ares meet one 


51 , the head of one 
; ophing hi . 


her, an other, and their ode being 


ng toward 
ning 4 8 in right lines ; and in this bas þ little button or youre 


cn 
er; and 
of the an af, 
the body of 
i fate . 


the body 


TE 


4 


Ui 


H E R 


omet's Hiſt of Drugs. 


ran te l. is an ad 
pam E Ah old wan. 4 
liable to inflame or 
dic. Eff. Edinb. from of 
Hernie, where the omentum falls down 


4 


* 


[7 


7 


; 
: 


w 
4 


E. 
1 


irtues its name] and 


4 
L 


another caſe in which 


candlelight, 
objects, or very 22 "This 0 


e alteration in the eye, 
of their proper fluid... 


and mentions two tnethods 
and the other in tincture: 
the method is to gather 
after it has been dried in the ſhade ; then to {pri | 
of this powder an the bread and butter uſed for 
is is not liked, the tincture is to be made with | 


ſprinkle the quan- 


wes; 


HE R 


Wollt the neck. 12. The n Stellerit, ot Bittern. See 
BITTERN. 13. The Ardes Stellaris tertium of Al- 
| drovand, to which neither the Latins nor iſh have giy 


* name. This is all over of a reddiſh, brown 
. Its is a hand's breadth long, ſtrait, pointed, 
and of a horn colour; the u chap a ik longer thy, 
under one, and ſlightly hooked at N . 14, 
Fragt red Bittern of Aldrovand, which ſeems a oft of baſtard 
between the common Heren and the bittern; but comes 
neareſt the grey Heren kind, and has a grey back, and reddiſh 
breaſt and tides. 15. The American Heron, called Sore, See 
Soco. 16. The lan Heron, called Cocoi. 17. The 
Braſilian Heron, with the ſerrated beak, which is the ſame 
| lize with our common tame duck, and reſembles the bigern 
in colour, 18. The Heron called Guiratinga by Raft. 
lians. See GuiRATINGA, And laſtly, the Ardeola, or 


in performing the | ſmall Nron, a Brafilian kind, ſcarce fo as a pigeon, 
s guts are not ſo] See AzD8oLA. Ray's Ornithology, fly 210. 
as thoſe of young perſons. Me- This bird is a very great devourer kt, is of more miſ- 


Chief to a pond even an otter, Some ſay that a Heron 


with the inteſtines, | will deſtroy more fiſh in a week, than an will in three 
are more dangerous than where the gut is alone, becauſe the | months ; but that ſeems carrying it too far. People who have 
hinders the reduction of the gut, grows to the | kept Herons, have had the curioſity to number out. the fiſh 
zelle, and forms a thick ring, which | they fed them with into a tub of Water, and coun 


again afterwards, it has been found that ol n fe 
moderate ſiz d dace and roaches in a day, It has been fou 
that in carp viſited by this bird, one Heron will eat u 
a thouſand ſtore in a year, and will hunt them ſ@. gloſe 
as to let very few eſcape, The readieſt method of deſtroy 
this miſchievous bird, is by fiſhing for him in the manner. 


Tournefort, — with a baited hook. When the haunt of the Here is 
hairy Herniaria. ; 
Herniaria, with woody twigs. And 4. The | cured, and each of them is to be baited on a wire, with a 
d Hermaria. Tourn. Inſt. | 
been long celebrated for the | 
curing though the modern | live in this manner five or ſix days, which is a very 
not ſeem to allow all thoſe virtues to it, yet there | thing, for if it be dead, the Heron will not tor 

ongly recom- line is then to be prepared of filk and wire 


8 


und out, three or four ſmall roach or dace are to 1 5 


— hook at the end, entering the wire juſt und 


etting it run juſt under the ſkin to the tail, ill 


i 
. — 


A | 
; 
. = C 


* 


or by examining nice | holds the hook, and to the other end of it b — 
Th ſeems to be | a ſtone of about a pound weight; let three of . theſe 
rly a diminution of fight, without any apparent cauſe, or | baits be ſunk in different ſhallow | 
and is probably owing to a viſcid | night or two's time, the Heron 
enting a ſupply | one or other of them, | | 

ing a gentle and | When hawking was more in uſe, the 
mild attenuant, comes in admirably. for the relief of this.diſ- 4 deal of ſport to the people who loved that 
Grub{men, de novo Caliginis remedio. | 
ives many inſtances of the ſucceſs of this remedy, ] the birds 
giving it; the one in powder, | the fl 
he former way is preferr'd, and 
the herb in its prime, and powder it 


is but very little art in this flight of 
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fond of, and which ſeems to have 

e ee | 
See the atticle HAtENGUs- 

"the name of a bird of the larus 


um he Wag 
5 


17905 Gull, in * 
2 


9 


It's of the ſize of our common duck, ite beak is Fel- 
. and is narrow, und two fingers breadth long, a little 
"Hooked at the end, and Has on the lower chap a fine red ſpot. 
Tee eyes are encircled with yellow Ar red, 12 in the dif- 
ferent ſexes ; ite Hinder toe is very ſmal 
rump, and tail, and its whole upper 
mm chat the the back and hort feathers of the wings 
* the os win 
| 7 , when folded, each to the end of the tail. It feeds 
"ha arid ther fiſh,” and is 2 very voracious bird. 

's Qmtholog, p. 262. ; 
 HERTHAMAN, in the materia medica, a name given by 
'"Aviſerina and Serapion to the 25 
. medicine in their time, and ed to be of a middle na- 
ture between Wheat and La 
| HESPERIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of Which are theſe: The flower conſiſts of four leaves, 
and is of the crutiſorm kind; the piſtil ariſes from the cup, | 
* and ripens into a long pod of a cylindric form, divided by an 
© Intermediate membrane into two cells, and containing round- 
ih of oblong, and cylindric ſeeds, which are lodged in the | 
reſins of the intermediate membrane. 
WY of Heſperis enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
» . Tbe purple-flowered wee Heſperis. 2. The: 
te go peel Erden Heſperis. 3. The green-flowered 

. en Heſperis. 4. The double purple garden He * 
F The double white garden Hſperis. 6. The double 

Heſperis, with 5 ted flowers. 7. The ſweer-ſcemed 
pale-flowered inbuntain Me eris. 8. TW wild ſcentleſs He/- 
. The Syrian Heſperis, with articulated pods. 10. 
Heſperis, ſmelling like ' garlic, commonly called 

— alliaria, jack by the beuge, or ſauce alone. It. The Wow 
oer Heſperis, with very narrow pods. 12. The 

| Fe que: H 17 With leaves like thoſe of leucoium. 


podded Heſperi 
"3k. The 4 e Heſperis, with horned 
little 88 ſea Heſperis. 16. The 


ſurface is white, except 
have a little 


0 


I 3. 
5, with ſerrated leucoium leaves. 

EET. 
-flowered 


* 


Wild 
8. The 1 hairy African Heſperit. 
.__ leayed Heſperis, with variegated flowers. 20. 044 
_ leaved e 4755 eris, with dentated leaves and p 
rs, 21. ich He ſperis, with divided lakes: bod 
42 ©. Junated 8 2. The -leaved” ſea Heſj e with a 
e ted . 23. The ſhrub. Sicilian Haſperis, with 
* e Pods. 24. The Sicilian N with corono- 
pus leaves, and wich three-poi inted pods.” 25. The great Afri- 
2 | Heſperts, with coronopus leaves, and "Vive flowers. 26. 
ſmaller African "Heſperis, with corono 
fewer. The great di 
-. Colum, is that its pods are cylindric, not flatted ; and its ſeeds 
tumid, and not margi Low and ae received in certain bollows 
e Ne pod. mar Inſt p. 32 I | - ET] 
1s ſpar 5. ay, &c. is the viola matro- | 
2 N or dames violet. Ie Pharm. p. 200, 201, 
HESYCIUS, in — hitely, whe name of a fly of the car- 
©" niyorous. Kind, often found preying on the bodies of other 
Fa A! etles, &c. and of ſerpents; whence it has been called 
8 ioboros.” Its wings are of a 


the. colour ur of poliſhe braſs ; whence it has 


| Hy ho duffin ; 5 


called by authors 155 auereus maximus, ot the great grey © 


I; its head, neck, 


feathers are black and white ; its | 


called zea, uſed much in 


The narrow-leaved ny, ſea- Heſperis. | 
The cut- | 


8 + 22 * Nl 


leaves and blue 
inction of che Heſperis from the leu- 


| 


H'1 A 


of an inch, and the colou} of the ſhell 

but when the anirhalſkrinks into it, and to 

| ll is held up to the light, it appears of a pale yellowiſh bu 
The larger ſort are twice as long as thefe; and are coitfiders. 
bly t thiek- Reed Theſe. are Very much of the figure of an 
oat corn, e at the ends, and fotnewhat ſwelled in 
the middle, e © nad this ſpecies is not round, as in 
the other, bit has a ſinus in the lower part; there are about 
ten ſpires, which all turn from the right hand to the leſt; 
the colour of this ſhell is a dark and reddiſh brown. When 
theſe ſmall ſnails creep, they lift up their ſhells fo as to turn 
the point towards a perpendicular, and throw but two pair of 
horns, as moſt of the other ſnails do. Ariſtotle affirms all 
theſe creatures to be of ſpontaneous birth, not at all contri. 
buting to the generation of one another, and having no ſex; 
but later obſervation proves the error of this abundant] 

the author of the account of theſe two remarkable kid of of 

ſhails obſerves, that they are always found in pairs in the 
month of March, and that about that time it is common to 
ſee them in the very act of venery. Philof. Tranſ. Ne 56, 

HEWHOLE, or, as it is pronounced in fome places, the higb- 
boo, a name given by to the common green wood- 

ker, from its making holes in trees. 

HEXACHORD, (Cycl.) in muſic, is by ſome uſed for the 
ſixth. Hence we meet with Hexachordum majus & minus. 
In the table inſerted under the head I TERVAL, we have te- 
ſtrained the term Hlerachord to fignify the ſixth of the Greck 
= which is not a true fixih major, but a comma more, 

being a tone major above the fifth. See the article InTzzvar, 

HEXACONT ALTTHUS; in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
ſtone deſcribed by Pliny; and other of the antient writers, as 
being very ſmall, yet ſhewing an almoſt infinite variety of 
colours. It ſeems only another name for the opal. 

HEXAEDROSTYLA, in natural hiſtory,” the name of a ge- 
nus of ſpars, The word is derived of the Greek Ie, fix, i%;a, 
fide, and rg, a column. The bodies of this genus are ſpars 
of a columnar form, adhering to fome ſolid body at the baſe, 
and terminated- at the point by a pyramid. The pyramid 
and column being both hexahedral, or compoſed each of ſix 
fides. Of this genus there are three known ſpecies: 1, A 
flender one with a long id; this is compoſed of ſo pure 
and clear a ſpar, that it reſembles „and is found in 
Ookey Hole, on Mendip Hills, and in ſome other parts of 
England. 2. A ſomewhat thick one, with a long irregular 
pyramid, found in the mines of Cornwall and Devonſhire, 
and common alſo in thoſe of Germany. 3. One with a very 
_ Fon this is found in the Derbyſhire lead- mines, 

; in great plenty in thoſe of the Harts Foreft in Germany. 

re iſt. of Foſſ. p. 218. 

-HEXANDRIA, in r a claſs of plants with hermaphro- 
dite flowers, and fix ſtamina or male parts in each, which 
are in ſome plants all of the ſame length, and in others are 
alternately one ſhorter and another longer. 

The word is derived from the Greek te, ſix, and «vip, male. 
The plants of this claſs are garlic, Hyacinth, meadow- al- 
fron, Sc. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs r. 

HEXAPYRAMID ES, in natural iſtory, the name of a genus 
of ſpars. 'The word is derived from the Greek i, fix, and 

| wopapus, a pyramid. The bodies of this genus are ſpars 
formed into pyramids, ' compoſed of fix ſides or planes, and 

- affixed to no column, but adhering to ſome ſolid body by 

' their baſes. * Of this genus there are only two known = 

I. LN this is a very rare ſpecies, 


and fgund*otily,” ſo far as is yet known, in the great mine t 
A "Seay: Ad, 2 A long pointed one, with * 


fome | Goffear"in 
Ep pol Beteradoxi, in botany; that ſet of tical. narrow baſe 3 his found in the lune ofthe altlir gar 
r . teu ſcleß ho formed their diſtributions and | © Ties of the Harte Foreſt. AIT. Hiſt. of Foff. $M 100 
* 6 2 Sided In wrong foundations, not on the divi- HEED in. the writings of the · Greek 'phyfici fo 
jy „4 05 kate i che different Ab cdune of the parts of * expreſs a firm e peritdikent habliude, in oppoſ 
- "Fruetifica on ig the Aiſcretit claſſes, but on the ſhape of their | " Khefs arid diathehis, K removed 
leaves, 0 rods; "or who ran them by their common fition. © n nnd va 
2 rding -t6" the letters of the”s NA, in zoology.” See de article kata. | 
HETEROP 4 + SALT & 36 = VIS 2 g | 1 3 — HOM, a Chin name, be; 
HAI, in natural hiſtory, .a term uſeil me the 100 is faid to „at a certain time, i 
thors. to e cis of Aer iſtingut F Worm. Reaumur has given e name rer 
' Heir RE dent ben 4 he Hot feedi de French, but he has "diſcovered the error of ſuppoſing . 4 
-- ahother, do-which are o the daſs 2 * .* tramformation; the whole truth of the cafe . 
vt Var 1 Din caterpillar, when about te change inte te © 7 


very common on the ſea - ſhores, and makes but ſhort flights, 
| ing a ſhrill noiſe all the while it is on the wing; it runs 
- Cwiftly. 's Ornitholog- p. 231. - as! 

| 8 all — Cows with the Braſilian bird de- 
ſeribed by Marggrave under the name matuitui; ſo that ſome 
birds are common to both theſe regions, however different 
the greater number of them are. See the articles MATU1- 
ro and CHARADRIUS. a f 
HIATULA, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
fiſh more uſually called e channa. t has this name from 
its opening its mouth to a great width, eſpecially when dy- 
ing, which is owing to its under jaw, being much longer than 


"the upper. Willughby's Hiſt, Piſc. p. 327. See the article 


CAN A. | 1 
Hiarur A, is alſo a name by which Gaza, and ſome 
other authors, have called the ſhell- fiſ more uſually named 
Chama; a genus diſtinguiſhed from other kinds by its always 
keeping its ſhells in ſome degree open, and in many ſpecies 
having no power to ſhut them entirely; for this reaſon hy 
defend their naked bodies by burying themſelves in the mud, 
or in other ſubſtances. See the article CHAMA. 
HICCOUGH, : (Cycl.) in medicine, a ſemiconvulſive motion of 
the diaphragm and meſentery with the inteſtines, by means of 
which nature attempts to eliminate and throw oft ſomewhat 
that offends her in thoſe parts. This motion, when it hap- 
- pens in acute diſeaſes, is to be diſtinguiſhed from that which 
— at other times; and there is yet another kind of it 
different from either of theſe, which is familiar to children 
in dying. | 
' The chronit Hiccough is of two kinds; in its common ſtate 
it remains on a perſon but a very ſhort time, and in the 
other it remains long, and. is attended with a febrile heat, 
and a difficulty of breathing, with a remarkable noiſe in ex- 
ſpiration. 1 a N N ; 
Siem of it. Tt is uſually preceded by a ſenſe of a heavy pain in 
- the' breaſt and abdomen, and this is followed by a more or 
leſs difficult breathing, with a ſound or noiſe in the exſpira- 


tion; and the Hitcough itſelf, which in chronic cafes is at- 


tended with a ſenſation of internal ulceration, Junter's 
Conſp. Med. p. 638. Wy | 

Perſons ſubje& to it. Theſe are principally men who eat large 
meals, and load the ſtomach by drinking largely after them, 


and who eat large quantities of the. ſummer fruits, eſpecially 
when unripe. acute fevers a Hiccough is very familiar to 


- thoſe. perſons who have any internal i mation; and it is 
very common in the fevers that attend women in their 
bing - in. The: cauſes of the common Hiccough are an over- 
- loading the ſtomach with food, chiefly with ſuch as is hard of di- 
geeſtion; eſpecially if ſwallowed voraciouſly, and large draughts 
taken after it: Large draughts af cold liquors, or cooling inter- 

nal — — bring it on; and it frequently hap- 
pens when the periſtaltic motion of the bowels is diſturbed by 


Violent purges or vomits. In acute diſeaſes it is principally | 
owing to an inflammation either in the pylorus, the meſentery, 


or the ſinuous part of the liver 3 and in dyſenteries it ſometimes 

comes on from an inflammation of the ileum. Slow poiſons 
alſo ſometimes ſhew their firſt effects in 
7 tigable Hiccaugb. 4.1 | 
Progngſtics. The common 
_ little. trouble, and attended with no danger; yet there have 
deen inſtances of perſons dying of it without any other diſor- 
der; but theſe fatal Hiccoughs will be found, when all circum: | 
+ ' ſtances ate eine ave been very different in their na- 
ture and origin from the common kind, and uſually, to have 
ariſen from ſome violent motion of the body. When the 
- ' Hiccough comes on in acute fevers about the 4 7 the criſis, 
it is always dangerous 3 for this, though in itſelf but a ſemi- 
cConvulſive motion, yet very eaſily degenerates into an univer- 
- fal convulſion of the who y, under which the. patient 
| ſoon expires: \Hiccoughs attending colics in perſons 
_ » Who: have not before been ſubject to them, are always a bad 
omen. See FEVER and COLIC: 1 etl? 
bf cure. The common * ſeldom requires 
thing of medicine for its cute; it uſually off in a little 
*- time of itſelf, or if not, is eaſily thrown: off by warm liquors, 
as tea, coffee, or the like. But when it remains on the per- 
ſon a long time, as it ſometimes will ſot ſeveral weeks, then 

Ly . nethed is proper ſox its cure. The cctudities of 
© doſes of rhubarb, and the like ; and by the 0 
- Abſtergent and pon, Frcs After this the ſtomach is 
| itters and mild; chalybeats, and by 


- 
; n 


requires'an 


a br 0p oY 
dire abſotbents mixed with 
i the humour. When the. fit 


A violent and unmi- | 
Hiccough is uſually a diterper of |. 


1 Hawhweed, with | 
ol land Homo 2 


nee the! 


matics may be worn externally, Caſtor, and the other ner; 
vous medicines externally have their uſe in this caſe, but inter- 
nally taken they have no effect, either in this or any the like 
complaints in the lower belly. Caffia fiſtula, ſena, and the 
other purges, which are apt to create flatulencies, are-not to 
be given in theſe caſes, People who are ſubject to habitual | 
Hiccoighs, will find relief by uſually wearing a belt round the 
abdomen, and ſuch ſhould always uſe moderate exerciſe, and 
avoid large draughts of cold liquors. Funker's' Confp, Med. 


- 629. © 
Dr. Hoyer informs us, that a moſt violent Hiccougb, which 
had reſiſted a great number of medicines, . was at laſt cured by 
ſucking womens milk. Act. Acad. Nat. Curioſ. vol. 4. Obſ. 3. 
HICK WALL, in zoology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of wood- 
pecker, called by authors picus varius minor ; a ſmall bird of 
not above an ounce weight, very beautifully variegated with 
black, white, and brown. Ihe head in the female of this 
ſpecies has a white ſpot on the crown, and in the males a red 
one, It climbs trees like the common woodpecker, and 
like it feeds on worms and other inſets which it finds there. 


Ray's Ornithology, p. 93. } 
HIDE and Gain, in our old writers, 7 arable land; to 
till it. Co. Litt. 85. 


gain the land being as much as to 
launt, Cowel. | | bay 
HIDES—Tained Hides are commonly carried with the 
artillery of an army. They are uſed in the fire-workers ſtores, 
for covering powder, or charged bombs, from the rain, or 
from ſparks of fire. They are alſo uſed on batteries, or in a 
laboratory. W x [ | 5 
HID ROA, in the medicinal writings of the antients, a kind of 
puſtules ariſing from bilious, viſcid, and irritating humours, 
very troubleſome to the ſkin, and moſt ſo in ſummer time, 
when they make their eruption with the ſweat. are 
reckoned by Hippocrates among the diſeaſes peculiar to the 
ſummer. . N 1 ain 
The word is Greek, Idea; fromm "I3pue, Sud . 
HIDROCRITICA, a term uſed to expreſs the judgments 
paſſed by phyſicians on their patients, on obſerving the ſweats 
that have attended the diſeaſe. pit | 
HIDRONOSOS, a name given, by ſome authors, to that ter- 
rible diſeaſe the ſudor icus. See Supox, cl. 
'HYDROPYRETOS, che ſweating fever, a name given by 
ſome to the ſudot Anglicus. TOS b 8 
ay =! as in medicine, ſuch things as ſerve to promote 
weating. el | | y 
HIERACHIOIDES, in botany; a name given by Vaillant to 
a genus of plants, ſince called by Linnæus, crepis. See the 


article Cre Ps. 1 | 
the ſame with Brumalia, See the 


HIEMALIA, in antiquity, 

article BRUMALIA, ” 

HIERACHIUM, Hautweed, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants; the characters of which are theſe: The flower is of 
the ſemifloſculous kind, being compoſed of a number of ſmall 
ſemifloſcules, ſtanding each on its embryo ſeed, and all con- 

\ tained in one common The embryo finally becomes a 

ſeed wing'd with down, and of which there are a large num- 

ber culle dd in a head. To this it is to be added, that the 
ſtalks are branched, and that there is a general family face and 


2 a all the Hawkweeds, by which are 
ily diſtinguiſhed at ſight from the ſcorzoneras, &c. Tourn, 


- Joſt, e | * 
The Fedde of Hawhweed, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
. theſe: x: The great upright narrow-leav'd Hawkuweed, with 
{ſmooth flalks. 2. The bright red - flower d Hawhweed, with 
dandelion leaves. 3. The Hawkweed, ſmelling like bitter al- 
monda, or like the red Apulian kind. 4. The 

Hawtweed. 5. The hairy rocket-leav'd 
2; 5 rocket -leav d -Hawhweed, 7. The great flowered 


greate 
rough eed, growing in the borders of corn fields, - 8. 
K obtuſe dandelion- leav d Hawkweed, The 


leaves. 12. The dande- 
flowers. 13. The little 
- Hawkweed, with rough dandelion-like leaves. 14. The ſmall 
Hawkweed, with 3 dandelion- like leaves. 15. The 
—— d —— — mr The — * 
. . — Poor _ 
| leav'd: Howhweed. .:118.: The ſmooth ſuccory-leav'd Hawk- 
weed, with bitter roots, called by many the yellow devils-bit. 
P ſuccory-leay'd —— 20¹ 
id coronoput-leav'd Hazwiweed. 21. The rough echioide 
* | | 


* 


Hewhwted, with carduus benedictus heads, 
Langue: de Ruß, or . The 
e ictus - headed 4, with 
leaves. 1 t ſuccory 


— 


lang wort. 


The mall 1 upright dd Hat. 

we. 38. The nartow-leawd mountain Elawkuweed, with 

uinbellated flower, 39. with 
blackiſh purple flowers. 40. The flower d 
Tue ſtatice- I weed, 


8 


hniibby, 


bladder ſuccory Hawkweed 
The Siciliar a with ſhepherds-purſe leaves. 
Ie w-flower'd ſmooth; or but lightly a 
_ #Hawhweid. / 46; The ſmooth broad-leav'd mountain Hawk- 


u. The Takte leay'd Hewbweel, 


1 Th 


- 


ſtalk. 


ſmooth broad · leav d mountain Hatot- 
: The turnep-legy'd mountain Hawkzbeed. 

alpine Aierachium, with the look of the conyza. 
great flower 'd alpine Hewhweed, with broad hai 

. flower d alpine Hawtkeed, with bi 


weed, with roundiſh leaves. 


63 


6g. The| 


|HIMAS. The 


. 1 HIPPION; or Heron, in botany, a 


HIP 


the ſofter ſmall inſects. Its tail is of a whiti 


» and dave no hinder toe. 
of the word is a of 


L. 20. c. 30. 


proper on 


leather. But in medicine it is uſed to ſignify a laxneſs of the 
pendu. 


, uyula; when it becomes long and flender; and 
It differs from the cionis, in that under this 
order the 


greater thickneſs; as well as length, than what 
HING WANG, in natural hiſtory, a name given, by the peo. 
ple of the Bake Inge 20/4 ſpect of red hfenic, which ho 
painting and in medicine. find it in and about 
cop „ hy — . — 
internal paintin makes a v orange co- 
lour, but when mixed with beruf, . 
and any other ſhade. of yellow, It ſeems to contain ſome por- 
tion of filver, and ſome cinnabar; | | 
HIOENA, in natural hiftory. See the article Hy ANA. 
HIP, in the manege. See the article Havuncn. 
Hir, in the materia medica, the fruit of the cynoſbatus ſhrub. 
Hips are eſteemed attenuant and diuretic, but little uſed in 


| the ſhops, except in the conſerve, which is a very pleaſant 
one | | 


HIPPAGOGA, in antiquity, a veſſel uſed in ing horſes. 
| bby wi 2 It was otherwiſe Hippago. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
a itle dentated, and very HIPPIA, in botany, a name uſed by fome authors for the com- 


mon chickweed. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


| name by which John 
Bauhine, and ſome other authors, have called the larger ſpecics 
of the autumnal dwarf gentian. See the article GEN TIANA. 
HIPPIUM, in antiquity, that part or tract of the hippodrome 
which was beaten with the horſes feet. See the article Hie- 


. PODROME, cl. 1 3: ä 
HIPPOBOSCOS, in natural „ the name given by au- 
Seer This is of the bi of the common 
fly, and hasa flat body, which is hard and ſmooth, and 


15 
It 75 


F 


L 
: 


+ oak 
= 
* 


} 
; 


> 
7 
: 
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A 


9 


2 


"of 


e ere 
fingers. It is remarkable for its flying ſide ways. 
PU, the Sea Horſe, in — the — of A 
ſmall ſea animal caught in the Mediterranean, and eſteemed 
uſeful in medicine among the antients, but at preſent not 


: 


elke 


Th 


5 


Ew 
F K 


= 


is ſpecies have a mane like that Ha 


this charaQter'; und 'naturalifis are not yet determined WC 
it be the charter of a 2 = 
owing to the. age in many pars 


HIP 


horſe in figure, the truth is it requires a very wirm 
imagination to make out the reſemblance. 
The ſtone is compoſed of the matter of the common coarſer 
rry-{tone, and. owes its figure to a ſhell of the cockle- 
Lind; into which having been received at a time when it was 
moiſt and ſoft, it has t the exact figure and lineaments of 
its inner parts. It is about the fize of the bucarditæ, 
from an inch and half, to two inches and a half in length, 
and indeed very much reſembles that ſtone, having been 
formed wholly in the ſame manner, and that in a ſhell of the 
fame genus. Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 646. 
HIPPOCRATEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 
firſt deſcribed. by Plumier under the name of coa, Ihe cha- 
raters are theſe: The cup is a one-leaved perianthyum 
lightly divided into five ſ which are obtuſe, expand- 
ed, and larger than the flowers. The flower conſiſts of one 


leaf, and is of an oval form, with'a truncated undivided = 
e 


The fruit is a capſule of a flatted figure, expanded and divi 
into three parts, and each of theſe again divided into three 
ſegments. Ie contains three cells, each of them compoſed of 
two valves of a compreſſed and carniated figure. The ſeeds 
| are oblong and edged with a membranaceous rim. Linnæus is 
very ſuſpicious, that the author from whom he takes theſe 
characters, has deſcribed the plant too careleſsly, as the whole 
ſeems a very extraordinary fruRtification, Linnæi Gen. Pl. 


p. 518. Plumier. p. 35. 

HIPPOCREPIS, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to the 
plant uſually called by authors ferrum equinum, or the horſe- 
ſhoe vetch. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 364. See the article Fe R- 

/ RUM Equinum. | 


HIPPODROMUS, in chronology, the Berotian name for the | 


Athenian month Hecatombæon, which was the firſt of their 
year, and anſwered to the latter part of our June, and be- 


gnning of Jul Vid. Potter's Arch. Græc. |. 3. c. 26. 
the article * 


| HIPPOGLOSSUS, in zoology, the name of the holibut; a | 


large flat filh caught in the Britiſh ſeas and elſewhere, It is 
the biggeſt of all the fiſh of this kind, and is ſomewhat of the 
ſhape of a turbot, but larger and longer bodied, and conſe- 
quently lefs ſquare; its back is of a duſky browniſh green, 
its A extremely ſmall, and the whole ſurface of the fiſh 
very ſmooth, having no crooked prickles on the ſides. The 
_—_ ſide, and the belly has fix ſmall fins be- 

e the larger ſtrait ones, It is caught in the German and 


* Britiſh ſeas, and its fleſh is very delicate. Rondelet de Piſc. 


11 1. — p- 787. | 

JGLOSSUM, Hor ſe-tongue, in botany, the name of a 

al ay of the ruſcus, or butcher's broom kind, called by others 

h - Alexandrian bay, or laurus Alexandrina, See the article 
usc us. | * 

HIPPOLITHOS, a name given by ſome authors to the ſtones 
3 there are oſten 
a great number of theſe in one horſe, are frequent] 
found in the colon, of a very large ſize. 22 E #2Tud 
HIPPOMANE, in 8 name of a genus of plants firſt 

deſcribed by Plumier under the name of mancanila. The 

characters are theſe: It produces ſeparate male and female 
flowers on different parts of the ſame plant; theſe are both 
very. umperfetly deſcribed by Plumier, who only obſerves, 

oo. the male flower has no petals. The fruit ſucceeding the 

female flower is an extremely large round berry, light! - 

bilicated;. ee 2 a 

woody nut. Plumier. p. 30. Linnei Gen. Plan. p. 517. 
HIPPOMYRMEX, the Horſe-ont, the name of a ſpectes of ant 

much larger and nimbler than the common kind. This builds 

in woods, and makes its neſt of ſticks and firaws, and frag- 
ments of various parts of trees. The common ant builds 
only with carth. | | ; 
HIPPOPHAE, in botany, the name given by Linnaæus to a 
nus of plants called Rhamnoides by Tournefort and others. 
characters of which are theſe : It produces ſeparate male 

and female flowers. In the tnale flowers the perianthium is 
whole at the baſe, but divided-into two iſh, obtuſe, and 
hollow ſegments z. theſe ſtand erect, and bend towards one 
atother at the top, but ſeparate at the ſides. There are no 
petals ; the ſtamina. are four filaments, very ſhort, and bear- 
ing oblong and angular apices of the length of the cup. In the 


female flower the cup is com of one leaf of an oval, ob- 
long, and tubulated and is Qlightly-bifid at the mouth. 


There are no petals... The piſtil has a ſmall roundiſh 


long, .and ere 
2 globole berry, having only one cell, and containing only one 


IlPPOPHEOS. This was 4 name gi 
| | given not only to t 


that 

y Hippopbee 
| | wever this 
eaſon to ape hy Dioſcorides confounds 
© plant. itſelf, and gives its virtues as "thoſe of the 


H EP 


article EyipHx 0s, 

HIPPOPHTHALMIC muſcles; a name given by the ichthyo- 
logiſts to a pair of large muſcles found in the heads of fiſhes; 
one placed immediately under each eye ; theſe ſerve to move 
the eyes; and with the two maxillary muſcles placed under 
— Jaws, are the principal muſcular parts bf the head of 

es. ' , 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, in zoology, the name of a very ſingular 
-quadruped, called in Engliſh the river horſe, and by ſome, 

though leſs properly, the ſea horſe. It approaches in figure 

omg to the buffalo, and partly to the bear. It is larger than 
the 

grown animal is thirteen foot long from its head to its tail, 

and four foot and a half in the diameter of its body, and its 

belly is rather flat than ridged ; the circumference of its body 
is uſually equal to its whole length; and-its legs three foot and 

a half long; its legs three foot round, and its feet a foot 

broad; its head is very large in proportion to its body, and 

its mouth is capable of opening a foot wide; its eyes are 
ſmall, its ears alſo ſmall and thin; its teeth are as hard as 
flint, and will readily give fire with ſteel; it is uſually very 
fat; its hoofs are black, much like thoſe of the common 
cloven-footed beaſts, but divided into four claws inſtead of 
two; its upper jaw is moveable in the manner of the croco- 
dile's. Its tail is more like that of a bear or a tortoiſe, than a 
hog's, to which it has uſually been compared ; it is very thick 
at its inſertion, and tapers away to the end; it is not above 
ſix inches long, and ſo thick that it cannot twiſt about, Its 
ſkin is extremely hard and tough, and in colour black ; and 
its noſe is furniſhed with ſtiff hairs or whiſkers, in the man- 

ner of a cat's, ſeveral ſtiff hairs growing from the ſame hole z 

and theſe are the only hairs the creature has, its whole body 

being naked. It has two large teeth in the lower jaw, ſome- 
what reſembling the tuſks of the boar, and a little crooked, but 
not ſtanding out of the mouth like the boar's tuſks ;- theſe are 

much larger than the other teeth, and ſometimes grow to a 

foot in length, | | | 

It is found in the Nile and Niger, and many other great ri- 

vers; it comes out of the water to bring forth its young, and 

feeds upon rice, herbs, and the roots of the colocaſia. Ita 
feet being not web' d, ſhew that it is not intended for ſwim- 
ing, and probably it ſpends its time in walking about at the 
bottom of the rivers. It is very plainly proved by Bochart, 
that this is the creature mentioned under the name of the be- 

hemoth in the book of Job. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 124. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the Hippepotamus makes 

a diſtin genus of animals of the jumenta kind, the characters 

of which are, that it has two paps ſituated in the groin ; its 

dentes inciſores, or cutting teeth, are four on each fide, the 

upper ones placed at diſtances by pairs, the lower ones 

minent, with the middle two ho largeſt ; the dog-teeth are 
ſingle, and ſeem as if cut off obliquely, Linne: Syſt, Na- 


turz, p. 48. | 0 I 
HIPPOSIS, in the writ of the antient phyſicians, ſignifies a 
- reducing any part of the body into its natural ſituation, by 


means of com d 
HIProSORGHIS in ſome di 


try. | | =. 
HIPPURIS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, a genus of plants 

called by others /immopeuce.” The characters of this — 
„ mall rims 
2 lite to one another, and ing the germen. 
OY viſible flower, and only one ſtamen upon the 


8 pſt 
is compoſed: of an ng germen under the receptacle of 
ſeeds, and a hers, wiper yn contained-in the 
ſtamen, 8 The ſeed 
s ſingle, roundiſh, and naked, or ſurrounded with no fort of 
pericarpium. Linnei Gen. Pl. p. 4. | Ea 
Hir runts, in ichthy „the name of a large ſea filh, 
very much the or fiſh, and by many 
ſuſpected to be the ſame ſpecies. It is a very e fiſh, 
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 Hippophens ; which, 
SUPPL. Vor. I. 
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according Theoptuaſtus, and all the other | | 


; 
15 


= 


+ writers of credit in antiquity; is only a larger ſpecies of the 
pheos, a prickly ſhrub, not a plant, growing on it. See tie 


uffalo, and its legs are very like the bears. The full 


H IR 


- | table. JPillughly's Hift. Piſc. p. 273. Geſn. de Piſc. p. 50. 
HIPPU ITES, in natural hiſtory, fa — by ſome Bo 
ters to a ſtone which they fancy to repreſent a ſaddle, It is 
deſcribed ben fol: amfllecedee inks, owing its figure of a 
faddle to certain depreſſions. This is only a luſus naturz, and 
is of the nature of the hand-ſtones and foot- with ſe- 
veral others, which fancy has —— in their —_— „ but 
Which have been very improperly called by particular names. 
HIRA, a word uſed * — in — either for the 
inteſtinum jejunum, or for all the inteftines, or in a yet larger 
ſenſe, for all the contents of the abdomen. Caftel. Lex. in voc. 
HIRNGRILL, a name given by ſome authors to the Serinus. 
HIRQUUS, a name given by — authors to the great can- 
thus of the eye. | | 
HIRUDO, in zoology. See the article Lzx ca. 
HIRUDELL&A AAarina, in natural wow the name of a 
very remarkable little animal of the kind. "The bod 
of this creature is roundiſh and oblong, and adorned wit 
many longitudinal lines or furrows; it is about an inch in 
length, and is of a greyiſh colour, and ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent; the bowels are ſeen through the ſkin, and appear at 
firſt ſight like ftreaks on its hers; in the middle of the 
belly there is a remarkable protuberance, which, when cloſely 
examined, is found to be a muſcular body in form of a ſphe- | 
tical bladder; this, when moſt diſtended, has the 1 
of a ſpherical air- pump, and has all the properties of that ma- 
 chine, to be employed for the ſervice of the animal, and at 
- Its pleaſure. It es, in its common figure, the cup of 
nan acorn, with the mouth a little contracted. The head of 
the animal is of the ſame figure with that of the common 
leech, and ſerves to ſuck the juices of other animals, in the 
- fame manner as in that inſect. That part of the body which 
reaches from the head to the middle * on Seal 
+ ifregular form, frequently in motion, and continually chang- 
ing its z but the 4 moves more ſlowly, and leſs 
frequently, and preſerves its ſhape unaltered, The protube- 
_ -- Tance has two motions, expanſion, and undulation. 
When the creature has a mind to fix itſelf any where, it does | 
it by means of this protuberance, which it applies cloſely 
donn void of air. Hence the external 
i inſt the ſubſtance, that it is not 
ce, it 
it ſo | 


| 


wx 


. hours ; and when after being thus kept out a few minutes, it 
is put into ſea water, it — out a ſine green 
| its mouth; this it ufually makes of the length of 
thercabout, though it varies it occafionally ; and | 
| this it ſuſpends ĩts body at any length that it plea- | 
; water, It ſeems to be calculated only for living in 
body of fiſhes, ſor the ſea water ſoon kills it; and it is 

to diminiſh in bulk very ſenſibly all the time that it 
„ 
8 2 wwallotu, in 5 
makes a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of the Paſ- 
Feres. The characters of this are, that the beak is extremely 


\ 


mouth larger 
Nat. p. 49. 


* 


than the very head of the bird. Linnæi 


to Ray, are theſe: 
ery ſhort beaks, but v 
large inſets, whi 
ong and forked, their eggs 


850 


are white, they are birds of 

tellers of ſummer. | n 
Me have in four ſpecies of ſwallows: 1. The H:- 
runde domeflica, or houſe Swallow. 
aAgęreſtis, or martin. 1 Hirundo riparia, called the 
fand martin, or ſhoar bird. 4. The Hirundo apts, called 
tte black martin, or ſwift. Beſide theſe, there are three 

4 pouns known ſpecies: 1. The Hirundo marina, or ſea Swal- 


2. The Hirundo Americana, called tapers. And 3. 


op a Swallow, — is eaten in ſoops, &c. 
bs ology p. 154. See LAPERA. - | 


us, and is ſometimes ſeen all over of a ſine white. - 
The martin, or martlett, has à very 


* 


broad and flat head, and 


a very broad beak pointed at the end ; its legs are very ſhort, | - 


und its ns ez its toes are — 8 * claws, 
wich a white doway by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
| 2 On 5, p. 155. 

all the Swal- 


N 


1 martin, or ſhore bird, is the ſmalleſt 


paſſage, and with us are the fore- | 


ſmall, pointed, and depreſſed at the baſe, and the opening of | 


 . uſually weighs 


| 


2. The Hirundo 


” 
HIS 
broad and fat; its beak is very Hall, ſhort, and welk; füt 
its mouth opens to an immenſe width, like that of the goat- 
ſucker, or churn owl. It is all over of a'brown colour, with 
a flight admixture of green, and has no other variegation, but 
a greyiſh white ſpot at the top of its throat. Its legs are ex- 
tremely ſhort, and its feet remarkably ſmall. It feeds on 


beetles, and other inſets, and ſeldom alights on the ground 
the ſhortneſs of its legs making it not eaſy for it to riſe again. 


Ray's Ornithology, p. 156. 
Water Swallow, a name very impro- 


Hizunpo Aguatica, the 
perly given by Beſler, and ſome others, to the northern co- 
ymbus, commonly known by the name of the Lumme. 
HiRunpo. Marina, the Sea Swallow, the name of a large bird 
of the Swallow kind. Its belly is all white; its head and 
back of a _ brown ; its wings and tail are very long and 
blackiſh, but ſomewhat brown underneath ; its tail is forked ; 
its beak very ſtrong, and its mouth very wide and red within, 
It has on each fide a long line, reaching from the beak to the 
breaſt, and making a fort of ring near the breaſt. Its legs are 
black, and longer than in the other Swallows. Aldrovand, 
de Avibus. | 5 
Hixuxno Piſcis, the Swallow Fiſh, or, as it is called in Corn- 
wall, the Tub Fiſh, a ſea fiſh of the cuculus kind, remarka- 
ble forthe ſize of its gill- fins. Its head is very large and bony, 
. of an figure, and armed with ſeveral prickles. It 
gradually diminiſhes in thickneſs from-the head to the tail, and 
near that is very ſlender. Its ſcales are very ſmall ; its back is 
of 47 brown; its ſides of a pale red, and its belly 
hi Its lower pair of belly-fins, as alſo the ſingle fin 
behind the anus, and the tail, are of a reddiſh hue, The 
ſide lines run ftrait and ſingly to the tail. The bony covering 
of the head runs out behind into two horns. Over the in- 
ſertion of the gill-fins, there is alſo a remarkable ſtrong ſcale, 
with a thorn or prickle at the end of it. The teeth are very 
ſmall. The back has two ridges of bony points, and the gill- 
fins are extremely large, and variouſly colour'd. Their outer 
edge is of a ſhining blue; and there are, near the baſe of the 
ſeventh or eighth nerve, fine black ſpots in a pale blue area. 
Under theſe fins there are, on each fide, three filaments, 
called fingers, in theſe fiſhes, and theſe are gradually one 


| than another. Its tail is a little forked. It is caught in 
the Mediterranean, and other ſeas, and feeds on fmill fiſh. 
Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 280. c * 79 
ee Viride, Spaniſh green, 'a name given by ſome 
to verdegr = 5 „ Nn 
HISPID Leaf, among botaniſts, See the article LR Ar. 


HIS TD Stalt. Ses the article STALK. - | 

HISTORICAL Aduſie, muſica hiftorica, is that branch of m 
fic which treats of the origin and invention of muſic, of 
modes, of notes, inftruments, &c. as alſo the liyes and 
writings of celebrated authors on that ſubjeck. 

HISTORY (Cycl.) — Natural 'Hisrory. See Na 


iflory. 8 
HIS TRIX, the Porcupine, an animal well known in man / 
parts of the world, and ſo common in the mountainous parts 
of Italy, that it is brought to market at Rome, and fells but 
at a very low price, the fleſh not being greatly eſteemed. 
Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 206. e 
It refembles the badger in ſhape, but in its nature more re- 
ſembles the hare, and is properly of the leporine kind. lt 
between twenty and thirty pounds. Its boch 
is often two foot long, and is all over cover'd with à vel) 
ſingular and remarkable kind of briſtles. Its ſhoulders, leg, 
| ſides, and belly, are wholly black ; and its back var! y 
with black and white. Its briftles more reſembles thoſe ; 
the hog than of any other animal ; its neck is ſhort and thick; 
its head alſo , and its noſe obtuſe; _—_— . wy 4 
ning tranſverſely, and its u li it, as in the 1 
All nM and over 2 noſtrils, i * 9 of black * 
by way of whiſkers, as the rat and mouſe have; and it hab, e 
each jaw, two large and long fore teeth, like thoſe of | 
Few eyes or ſmall and blue, Al * a very 
| enting thoſe of the human ö 
about — a whey down, very different from the co⸗ 
vering of the reſt of the creature. It has the like down . 
the lower jaw; and all along the head and neck, quite © , 
ſhoulders, it has a fort of creſt of very long briſtles, Rn the 
eight inches long; this looks like an erect mane, 2 |, 
briſtles it is eck of are ſome white, ſome black, 
others variegated with both theſe colours.” Its legs ate © ||| 
and the fore feet have each five toes, the hinder 2 
four, of which the oüter one is the largeſt, as in ed an the 
Tuo briſtles of the whole body are very thick, Hatt 
bottom, and pointed at the extremity,” and ſtanding 
ſhort pedicle. Its briftles are of two ver 
- ſome. of them are very ſharp, ri and 
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f white 3: and it has a ring of brown round 
EY » It * 
| its neſt of ſtraw 
| 1, [.Emtremely-plemiful in Spain, in dhe ſummer month, where it | = 

ben eaten, and is called by the common people, papition di mon- 

- 11000. r N 
The black wilt, by forme called the diveling, is 

ot all. . 


Kind\- hs bead iv retnarkably 
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The little more than à band's breadth 10 * 

| beſet with Fries, in fevers] annular ranges; and 99, 1... 
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of the thickneſs of the ſpines, but of not more than half their | 


length, very thin and tranſparent n at the end, and 
2 * Rm. Ray, Syn. uad. p. 208. a 

His rRIx, in ich thyography, the name of a fiſh of the orbis, 
or -fſh ki £ uſually called in Engliſh, the porcupine 


fiſh. Its uſual fize is between twelve and t inches' in 
len It is very thick, and is covered, in of ſcales, 
with a whitiſh coriaceous ſkin, every way beſet with ſtrong 


and ſharp thorns, the baſis of each of which has two other 
ſmaller ones buried under the ſkin, The opening of the 
mouth is very large, not leſs than three inches in the largeſt 
ſpecies. It has rough and rugged lips, and two broad bones 
in the place of teeth, one placed above, and the other below, 
and both arched, and a little prominent, as is alſo the whole 
mouth, The Eyes are large, the eye-lids elevated, and armed 
with four thorns. The thorns are from one 'to three inches 
in length ; the fides always have the. longeſt, and they gra 
dually ſhorten toward the back and belly. Its belly is white, 
and its back brown, ſpotted with black, as are alſo the ſides. 
Cluſ. Exot. L. 6. C. 21. e 3 vs 
HITCH, on ſhip-board ; a word uſed for catching hold of any 
thing with a hook or a rope, and to hold it faſt. Thus, 
when the boat is to be hoiſed in, they ſay, bitch the tackles 
into the rings of the boat: And when about to weigh anchor, 
bitch the fiſh-hook to the fluke of the anchor. 
HIVE. Bee-hives in different places, and on different occa- 
ſions, are of very different materials. In ſome places the 
hollow trunk of a tree ſerves the purpoſe ; in others they are 
made of four boards nailed together in the ſhape of a long 
box, and placed with one end upon the ground, or upon a 
frame of woodwork erected for that purpoſe. The moſt uſual 
form of them, however, is conic and bell-faſhion'd ; and the 
common materials of which they are made are twiſted oſier, 
or ſtraw, nicely matted together, and made into a fort of 
thick cords, bound round with ofier bark. The laſt is the 
moſt common kind, and ſerves perfectly well to all the pur- 
| poſes of the bees, and of the people who make their pro- 
ts of the honey. The lodgment is ſufficiently warm and 
cloſe for the bees; and a thin frame of boards defends it from 
being injured by the wet. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. vol. . 


279. | ; 
People of ſpeculative diſpoſitions have at all times been de- 
| firous of ſeeing what paſſed in the Hive, and of 9 
theſe induſtrious creatures at their work; for this purpoſe 
the antients contrived a way of Placing certain ſquares or 
panes of a tranſparent matter, ſuch as horn, or the lapis 
cularis, or iſinglaſs, in ſome parts of the ſides of the Hive, 
might ſee all that within. This is 
mentioned by Ariſtotle, Pliny, and others; but it ſoon grew 
into diſuſe,” and the later ages have ſuppoſed it an idle attempt. 
Mouffet, in particular, 7 at it, and ſays, that the bees 
within would immediately ſpoil the tranſparence of the mate- 
rials, be they what they would. bn 
Of late, however, this method of making a tranſparent ſort of 
Bee-hive, or leaving a tranſparent part in one, has been re- 
viv'd, to the great amuſement and pleaſure of thoſe who have 
. attempted it. The beſt method of doing this, is to leave cer- 
tain 3 in the common Hive empty, and afterwards put- 
_ ting glaſs to them ; this is to be faſtened in, and 
© then a frame of wood to cover the whole, ſo that the light is 
not always let in upon the bees, but only the panes of glaſs 
opened by removing the covering, at the times when the ob- 
ſerver is to look at them, By this means it is found that the 
ſquares of glaſs, when properly placed, will keep clean and 


_ tranſparent, and all that paſſes within may be ſeen, whenever 


nambers of little 


the caſe that covers them is removed. | 
= bg in the ſame 


animals, thus diſcover'd, all laboriouſly em 
manner, is a wonderful and highly pleaſing fight. 
revival of this invention of che antients is ſo late, that it 
is evident from the writings of Swammerdam, that in the 
Year 1680 there was no ſuch thing known; and it is to this 
| that we are to impute the imperfoctions of that author's 
. accounts of the bee; becauſe, though a moſt accurate and 
faithful writer, he had no opportunities of ſeeing what we 
| Have diſcovered by means of this advantage. | 
The ſquares of glaſs in the ſides of Fives will continue clear 
and unſullied for years together; and when they are fouled, 
e are eaſy means of cleaning them, by taking them out, 


and rep them again when wiped.  _. | 
When the obſerver p imſelf behind the Hive, and has 
e ſquares of glaſs before his eye, he ſees exactly all 
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to the ſpace between another pair, there are a ſort of alleys 
cut between theſe larger ſtreets. "Theſe are certain holes 
made through the ſubſtances of the ſeveral combs ; and theſe 
without doing any conſiderable harm to the whole, give the 
bees a much ſhorter paſſage from place to place than they 
otherwiſe could have. Though the parallel diſpoſition of the 
ſeveral combs'is the moſt frequent, it is not the only one in 
whnch they are found, for theſe creatures vary this according 
to the nature of the place they are lodged in. F requently part 
of — 712 which — the Hide are thus placed, and part are 
ar perpendicularly to them; and very often part of the 
combs are Jicular, and the reſt oblique. There are 
alſo ſeveral other directions, in which they are found to be 
placed; but all theſe may be eaſily accounted for from the na- 
ture of the place, and will be always found to be the very beſt 
that could be uſed on that occaſion, Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. 
vol. q. p. 282. | 
It has generally been ſuppoſed, that every bee of the ſwarm 
had its particular cell in fome comb which was its own, and 
contained honey for its jar food; but this is by no means 
the caſe, The uſe of the glaſs Hives has ſhewn us, that all the 
cells are uſed in common ; that ſome of them contain only 
honey, and are covered over with a lid of wax; others open 
at the top, and that the bees often viſit theſe laſt. 
Common obſervation ſhewing, that a bee was often fo lodged 
in one of theſe cells, that its hinder. part only appeared, gave 
J. riſe to the opinion of each having, in this manner, its pecu- 
Har cell, the honey of which he eat in this manner; but, on 
viewing the whole through theſe glaſſes, we ſee the matter to 
be far otherwiſe. The covered cells, which contain only 
honey, are never touched at theſe times by any bee; and 
each of theſe open ones containing, at its bottom, the worm 
of a bee, which is the proper offspring of the family. There 
are certain bres that are deputed to riſa theſe, and to ſee how 
the young ones thrive; and theſe are ſeen in this manher 
plunging their heads into the ſeveral cells, one after another, 
—— not continuing thus immerſed in any one, as had been 
* i PF | 
ough all this is ſeen, it is not, however, feen ſo perfectl 
or diſtinctly as might be wiſhed ; for in Hives well filled wit 
inhabitants, eyery thing, though really done in che greateſt 
regularity and order in the world, yet ſeems done in tumult 
and confuſion ; and on whatever bee the eye is fixed, in order 
to obſerve its operations, the ſight is hinder'd by numbers of 
others, which continually hide him, by coming over his head, 
or before him, The general ſquare figure of the glaſs Fves 
Yves leſs opportunity of ſeeing what paſſes within than many 
other figures might, becauſe very little ſpace is under the eye 
- at once, Reaumur, therefore having a great deſire to 
"thr the whole operations of theſe little animals, and fee 
every part of their work performed under his eye, had a great 
number of Hives made in different forms, in one or other of 
- which he could ſee the whole work. Some he made fo very 
narrow, that by having a glaſs on each fide, he could fee 
all that paſſed within from each ſide ; but the principal of his 
diſcoveries were pwing to ſome Hives of a pyramidal figure, 
e were: ede parts —_— le from 6ne 
another, and each armed with its glaſſes. The ſtructure of theſe 
ſeveral kinds is deſcribed at large in his work, to which we 
By means of a glaſs Hive, it will be obſerved that, at moſt 
times, and thro? moſt ſeaſons of the year, we ſee only one 
/ kind of bees at work in the ſeveral parts of the Hive, or at 
leaſt ſuch as have very little difference from one another in 
fie and colour. At other times there are ſeen a them 
a very different race; theſe were called by the Latins, fuci, 
in Engliſh, dran. The French confound theſe with the 
common humble ber, under the name of bourdons, Mr. 
Reaumur, however, has ſet this right, and called them faux 
|  bourdons, baſtard humble bees, by reaſon they make a hum- 
ming noife with their wings, in the manner of the humble 
bee, but are them in ſhape and ſtru- 


125 


| 


Ver tou * in mon » June, 
© ver found in the Hiver but in the of May, J 
and July. The pwr Ber yy OS but 
their number encteaſes e by. erwards. Their propor- 
el mall; and thou are 
differently numetous in different Hiues, yet if make ſo 
large a proportion as one to ſix, they are to be atcounted 
This number, however, e in 
proportion to the reſt, when we } they are of no 
uſe in the work of the Ave ; that they never go out like the 
| feſt, or bring home wax or honey ; but that their whole 
 bulizefs is the doing the office of their fer, and pevpling the 
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people a whole Hive, and that every one 


queen He calls 
ppoſes all the common 


A 
ay 
of theſe is 


either be- 


Butler, an En- 


in ſucceſſion for many centuries, till l 
iter, publiſhed a book. entitled Monarchia feminiza, 
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ſhewn 


the mo- 


5 ae any young 72557 , 
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and 
The great 
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to ſhe is thus eaſil diſtinguiſhed at ſight from the reſt, . yet 
A 


iy 
2 — ns Fora lives. .- 
The ſeveral accounts given by 


ſuſpicious, as 


eauſed a parcel of bees 


"Fe 


habitation, to be ſwept down into 
hgh, to be a female bee. 
in the 


ond * — ae * cover d in the 
many people e a trade Bing py ing, 

— open numbers of Hives, never ſaw a fe- 
, authors, of the deference and ho- 
mage paid by the other bees to this queen and mother 


to its truth, Mr. Reaumur was deter x : 


— . 


t that might determine the truth of them. He 
a large cluſter, ,which had | 
out in manner of a colony from an, old Hive to find 


a glaſs Mie; among theſe 
| If ey — 
ve, it was eaſy to diſtinguiſh, her from the reſt by 


A, NEW 


her ſhape, and the ſhortneſs of her AAS: In the firſt mo- 
f 


8  Ments after this impriſonment, the 


e walked by. herſelf 


in a ſolitary manner at the bottom of the Hiue, the reſt being 


all in the utmoſt confuſion, and ſeeming to take no thought 
but; for their own ſafety. The female, aſter going _ 


des of the Hive twice or thrice in vain to the top of 
they were hung, at laſt going in among the cluſter, . brought 
or thereabouts down with her: Theſe attended 


in the manner of ag 
bottom of the Hive; but 


_went 


among them again and 


_ came dow poll Ned 4. ends ehopk, here. hang x 


. paſſage wherever ſhe turned herſelf to walk, and | 
with the honey they had collected for their own nouriſhment. 
It was a common hight to ſee a bee that was near her put out 


its trunk to her, to 
paſſed along, ſhe would 


rtunity of thus ſupplying her. 


TI he bees were kept ſome time in 


up: the 
where 


„ as ſhe walked along. lowly at the 
the reſt continuing at the 


x the 
yall 


papal 
ing ber 


uck the honey out of it; and often, as ſhe 
put out her own trunk to any that ſhe 
paſſed by. And the. bees always ſeemed pleaſed with an op- 
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_ Ever ſhe goes; and Swammerdam n that Ede fare, 
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in an inſtance, in which the Folie of ; 


. their proper care to bring up and feed the offspring of this fe- 
OF © to bring up anc ; Bpring 


able. to | 


* 


—— — 3 


2 ˖˙ ͤ 


— tte 


| female bee 
bi cluaths. 


HI 


vered over with cluſters of them, in the fame, manner a der 
ſwarm upon a tree, his hat, head, and ſhoulders, nay * 
whole body bring covered with them, and whole ro. F 
others following him in the air, It was ſuppoſed by tho 
who ſaw. this man, that he had the ſecret of Knowing Certain 


plants which the bees loved, and of rubbing himſelf over with 


their juices; but it is plain that any man here might « 
ſame thing, without ang farther trouble than the . 
tied by one leg to bis hat, or ſome other part c 


If the female of a warm, by any means be ditied, the vba. 


ſet of bees that are round her, try which ſhall be moſt fer- 


viceable, in the cleaning of ber; and in the cold weather th. 
gather in cluſters about her to keep her warm. The teſpect 
thus paid to the queen, as ſhe is called, is not however pecy. 
liar, to ber, but the fame is ſhewn, to all other bees of tat 
ſex, any; female that happens to come into the Hive bem- 
received with 1 reſpect as the peculiar one Which 

ongs to it; this even to a third oc; fourth. It 1; 


* ptoba ly very ſeldom that theſe occaſions of courteſy hap- 


pen 3 but Mr. Reaumur, took ſeveral. females, and put them 
at ſeveral times into the ſame, ſwarm of bees, which he kept 


in a. glaſs. Hive, to ſee how thy would. be received, He 
took care to mark theſe ſo that they might be known from 
the proper female. of the Hive, and painted the breaſt of one 


red, that of the others blue or yellow. Theſe he found were 


all as well received in the Hive as the proper. female, which 


Was the mother of the ſwarm. _ | 
HIVING, the placing a ſwarm of bees in a Hive, in order 


to have the profit of their labours. When the ſwarm of bees 
has left, an old hive, and is placed in form of a cluſter hang- 
ing down from the branch of ſome ſhrub or low buſh, the 
hiving is pry: Bol and may be done in half an hour 
after the ume of their being ſtill, and calm in the cluſter ; ot 
it may be let alone till an hour or two before ſunſet, provi- 


_ ded that the fun do not ſhine too vehemently upon the place 
_ where they are, for that would diſquiet them, and force them 


at any time 


to riſe; and in that caſe they uſually take a long flight before 
they e and are very often tos; this however may 
ume: be prevented, by placing an artificial ſcreen be- 
fore them, compoſed either of a coarſe cloth, or of a few 
branches of, trees well covered. with leaves. my 
Thoſe authors who ſpeak largely of the cxconomy of bets, 


3 give the, new, queen a ſet of officers, whoſe buſineſs it is. to 
ſettle the. proper places of reſort; and they. pretend that theſc 


bees go out of the hive a day or two before. the ſwarm iſſues 
out, in order to fix upon a proper place. This however ap- 
18 but a romantic conjecture, and we uſually. find the bets 

ſied in ſearch of a place, while the whole ſwarm is in the 


lo, for xy wells fix in ſuch as they can by no 
means ſubſiſt in. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf. v. 10. p. 2. 

It is commonly the branch of ſome ſhrub. or tree that the7 
ſettle upon, and we always find that they mean this as their 
ſettled habitation ; for however foon they are hived, the 1u- 
diments and beginnings of combs are found on it, It is true, 
they always leave theſe places, if Icft to themſelves, in five or 
fix days; but this is not till they find them ſo inconvenient 
that they cannot keep them, either from their being too 


air >. der d it much to. their credit, that they chuſe ſuch places 
as they 


much ſcorched by the ſun, or expoſed to winds and rain. 
| 2 quantity of wax and honey left in theſe, places, when 


| — have quitted them, abundantly proves however that they 
had meant them for their fixed abode, | | 

When they are placed in a bive, they very ſoon find them- 
ſelves. much better lodged than in the place they had provr 
ded for themſelves, and they uſually ſtay in it, and begin o 


work the next morning. 


- It might appear a very difficult taſk to get ſo large a number 
of bees into. a hive, but it i much leſs ſo than it appears to 


be. They will often take poſſeſſion of the hive of their aw? 
accord when it is hung oyer them ; but the ſhorteſt way 15 to 
hold the, hive under the branch where they are, then 


| Tweep, them down into it... This may be done with a branch 


of a tree With its leaves on it, Or with the hand armed with © 


| ſtrong glove, and the face covered. But there are count) 
fellows. who will go without any ſort of defence, 


and with 


their naked hand ſweep them carefully off the bough into the 
hive, which they hold in the other hand underneath. "8 
It is not to be expected that the whole ſwarm will be in 


ever creates no di 


ſwept e rably. into the hive, many will fly away, and man 
cluſters will fall befide the hive to hs ground. All this how 
„ for the hive being turned bote 


_ upwards, and ſet, on te Bro und near the tree, with its cage: 
u 


a little raiſed above the 


rſace, Thoſe becs yh bo 
in the hive a ſoon after thoſe which flew off, will deſcend 


and follow. their example, If it happen however * firſt 
bees will obſſinarely keep to the place where they in the 
" fix'd cheinſelves, the branch is to be rubb'd over Wh. eh 


. 


"% 
ff 


4 
* 7 


4 


Juice of ſuch Pants as theſe credtures hate the ſmell oh, - 
arg elder, mie, and ſome others, And if this does 10; | 
ceed, there muſt be linnen rags burnt under them, * their 
of, Which will pon drive them off, and make mew 10! big 
bo find themſelyes more at eaſt i be . 


4 


— 
* 
— 


| As it is neceſſary to render the places dif: 


HIV 


to the bees 
from which they are to be taken into the hive, ſo many peo- 
ple think it very proper to prepare the hive for their reception, 
by ſcenting it with ſuch things as they love the ſmell of. To 
this purpoſe 

— -dad a little honey in ſome parts 
however does not ſeem neceflary, thoſe hives having been 


found to ſucceed full as well where it was not done, as thoſe | 


where it was. | Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. 10. p.. 305. 


If it be about noon. that the ſwarm is taken into the hive, it 
muſt not be removed from the place before evening; and in 


the mean time it muſt be ſheltered from the too violent heat 
of the ſun, by the ſhade of the trees; or if that be not ſuffi- 
cient, a ſort of ſkreen muſt be made for it, either of a coarſe 


| , cloth properly ſupported, or of branches of trees: with their 


* 
— 


| . the diſagreea 


the other to 


dhe other ſwarm; 
3 12 Hiſt. Inſ. v. 10. p. 300. 


| and merits death. Ariſtotle 3 
dam. Virgil bas been led into the diſtin 


leaves on. In this manner it muſt remain till ſunſet, and then 
the hive muſt be gently lifted up, and carried to the place 
where it is to remain, and the next morning the bees will be 


\ "Hen 28, buly in_their work in it as the old nm in their 


hive. See Hive. | | 
It ſometimes happens that the ſwarm is not placed fo favoura- 

bly as in the inſtance before mentioned; they often han 
- themſelves in a long cluſter from the young ſhoots, or ſm 
branches of high trees; and in this caſe many different expe- 
dients are to be uſed to hive them, according to the circum- 

ſtances of their poſition. The common method is for one 


man to climb the tree with a long ſtaff in his hand, and ano- 


ther to mount a ladder placed againſt the tree, and hold the 
. hive under the ſwarm, whils/uhe other ſweeps them into it 
with the ſtaff ; and when the bough on which they hang is ſo 
far from the body of the tree, that this is impracticable by the 
hdder, the hive is to be fixed to the end of a long pole, and 
by that means .ſuſpended under the ſwarm while they are 
ſwept into it, When all this is impracticable, by reaſon of 
the great height of the branch on which the ſwarm: hangs, a 
large cloth is to be ſpread on ſome of the lower branches, 
and the whole ſwarm ſwept down in a cluſter upon it; this 
z then to be thrown carefully to the ground, and another 
perſon is to be ready there to whelm the hive over the greater 
part of the cluſter, and the reſt will uſually ſoon creep into 


mt, and join them. If they are flow in doing this,, they are 


to be driven in by burning linnen rags about the places where 
ble ſmell of which will- ſend them to- 
the hive, where finding their companions not incom- 
moded with it, they will naturally remain. 
Another method of annie a ſwarm from a branch of a high 
tree, is to cut off the branch with a ſaw, as gently and with 


u little. diſturbance to the bees as poffible. In this caſe, 


when the branch is off, a man may carefully deſcend with 
it, and the bees will not quit their hold, but will be all car+ 


Tied where he pleaſes with it, and may by that means be very 


eaſily put into the hive. 2811 5 vis 
Sometimes the bees which go out in a ſwarm, fix upon a 
hole in a wall, or a hollow in the trunk of a tree for the af- 
ſembling themſelves in. This is a much better choice for 
them than the branch of a tree, but it is much worſe for the 
perſon who is to hive them, for they are very difficult to be 


dle, and put them into the hive. + 2 4 
It uſually happens that there are more than one 


2. 
it is not uncommon for two of them go 


Cluſters of bees, one placed near the other. Each of theſe is 


a compleat ſwarm, and has its female, but one of them is 


often much more numerous than the other; and as the 
bees always love to live in large 
degrees join the larger ; ſo that this is ſeen to enoreaſe, and 
e in-ſize every moment, till at length 
there remains no more of the ſmaller ſwarm than a fem faith- 


ful. creatures, forming a fort of guard about the female. In 


this caſe it is in vain for them to think of n 
nity by themſelves; and they finally, with the female, (Join 
ſo that the new ſwarm has two females. 
that -occaſioned{ one 


t ſeems. to have been only accident 


of theſe 


hole ſwarm. All this ſectns mere nocident at firſt, but thoſe 


Authors who treat of bees as the mollel of government, and in 


other the like of cheſe 


and 


rub the inſide of it with baum and bean 
of it. This“ 


- Lot out of theſe plages. Ihe common way of the country 
people is to attack theſe ſwarms in the middle of a cold night, 
- and they then enlarge the opening from without, and placing 
e hive under it, {coop the bees out of their neſt with a la; - 
6 fe- 
male in the hive at the time when the ſwarm goes out; and 

| out with the 
ſwarm. In this caſe the ſwarm conſtantly divides into two | 
badies, and on whatever branch it fixes, there are ſeen two | 


| 


q 


the ſmaller. duſter become tired of {their conditibn, and by 


. 


1 


* 
- 


þ 


communities, the bees off 


| 


& 7 
: 


females, / which came out af the hive with the ſwarm, |}. 
to be more followed: than the other; and it is ey ee 12 


in 
Bok 


* 
* 


each of the females has many 


is the ſuperior. 
All theſe, however, are imaginary notions, 


_ 'raty females; who muſt at a 


young ones. | 
As ſoon as the ſwarm is ed « 
- tranquillity ; and the firſt ſtep taken by the bees to maintain 


_ 


» 
Es 


queen is left alive; but this ſcems altogether the 


are careful to 
beſt furniſhed with eggs. 
' 1648 very probable however, 
in this caſe,” thou 

rall 
| the 
gtee of vigbdur; and very 


| 


A. female who finds herſelf 
keeps at or about the edge 


H DVI 


and big-bellied. The general conſent of the writers on this 
ſubje& devotes this unhappy creature to death; they call her 
an uſurper ; and Butler ſays, that no ſooner is the right queen 
ſettled on her throne, than this uſurper is doomed to death, 
with her adherents; and the next morning her carcaſs, with 
theirs, is found under the hive. And not unfrequently, when 
adherents, the ſwarm is divided 
oody conflicts in the hive till one 


| ich have for 
t the ſwarm 


into parties, and there are b 


their foundation real facts. It is very certain 


which leaves an old hive, has not only two, but often three, 


and ſometimes more females : Theſe have their ſeveral follow- 
ers; and were they in ſufficient number, each with her fol- 


- lowers would form a diſtinct ſwarm. But as it is not ſo, they 


are in fine all received into' the ſame hive, where it really 
* chat all the females except one are deſtroyed; and 
till this butchery is over, and the hive ſettled with only one 
female, the bees never go out to work. The reaſon of this 
ſeems, that the working bees of a hive have enough to do to 
prepare cells for the lodgment of the eggs of one female, and 
that it would be impoſſible for them to prepare twice or three 
times that number; in conſequence of which the ſupernume- 
time depoſit their eg 
ſomewhere, would lay-them in cells already occupied by thoſe 
of another parent, and an endleſs confuſion and diforder would 
enſue. Neaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. v. 10. p. 315. 120 
It is ſometimes found that in two parts of à ſwarm there are 
more than two mothers, or female bees, and in this caſe the 
event is the ſame; for as ſoon as they are lodged in the hive, 
all are killed but one. Nature ſeems plainly to have deſtined 
only one female to each ſwarm or hive ; but as many acci- 


dents may deſtroy the egg or worm of this ſingle fqmale, it is 


neceſſary that proviſion ſhould be made for accidents, ; and 
more than one egg laid by each female for the production of 
the female of a future ſwarm. © Thus there are often; twenty 
females which live to maturity with the bees of one ſwarm ; 
but as the other bees are ſenſible that they can only provide 
for one of theſe in each hive, all the reſt are devoted to ine- 
vitable deſtruction. If only one or two of theſe go out with 
the ſwarm, the whole number that remain within fare no 
better with the old bees, than the ſupernumeraries among the 


out; the hive. is reſtored to 


this, is the deſtruction of the young females which are left of 
the new brood 3 theſe are all immediately. killed, and carried 


cout of the hive; and it is common on the morning after the 
going out of a ſwarm, to ſee ſix or eight, or more ſemale 


bees, throw out of the hive, and lying dead in a heap, at a 
ſmall diſtance from the mouth of it. | 
Alexander Montfort, who is for giving all the moral virtues 
in a very high degree to theſe little animals, will have it that 
thoſe females which are killed are uſurpers, and only the 2 
t 
imagination; and if there is any thing beyond mere chance in 
the preſervation of any one particular bee, it is that the ſwarm 
preſerve alive that particular female which is 


that the birth- right takes place 
by accident: For as the bees natu- 
fdllow that femaſe which is moſt active, and is the 
to place herſelf at their head and go out, it is probably 
Dorn female which arrives firſt at this neceſſary de- 
often the departure of the ſwarm 
as to the time of it, and the 

17 . 1 . . I” ; 


ill at eaſe from the number of eggs 
ſhe contains; and wants to find a place to lay them in, uſually 
of the bive. In this caſe, if a 
warm hour calls out a ſcore or two of the bees at once, this 


ſeems a work of mere accident 
female that leads it. 


female joins com with them; and then it is no-ſooner 
perceived that a female is gone ſorth, but a, vaſt number of | 
the young brood follow, and a ſwarm is by degrees found in 
the air; which feeks a to ſettle upon, and is from thence 
received into a hive in the method b deſcribed. 

Thi 
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females: 
that choice 
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ewcaſtle upon Tine. Vid. 21 Jac. 1. c. 3. Blunt. 


„(.) in „ the Engliſh name of a hawk, of 
the long-winged kind. 2 
00 | ſkin, the beak is white near 
this membrane z: elſewhere it is blue. Its tongue is a little 
did, and the iris of its eyes hazel-colour'd. It has a reddiſh 
. brown line, mixed with white over the eyes, and its head 
. feathers are black and brown; its neck feathers are of a whitiſh | | 
Mie nfo hy en a i : | 
and the upper part of its throat, are of a yellowiſh white, with t out fo us ſomething like the remedying this b Hoeing; 
a black ſpot on each ſide; its belly is brown; its tail is long, r when the teeth, as the plou have tilled that foil or m 
3nd pointed and variegated with brown and white. The legs | which is earth altered ; and when the fliva and the juices of 
ond Der are yelleat t builds with us in high trees, but does | the ſtomach have ſerved to divide and attenuate it, as the ſalts 
not ſtay the winter with i foods princylly upon lacks. of dung and other manure do land; after all this, the bile 
See Tab. of Bi 4% and pancreatic juices are'ordain'd to farther attenuate it, at 


HOCIAMSANUM, i the very time when it is ready to be exhauſted by the nume- 

0 rous mouths of the lacteals, ſituate in the inteſtines. This 
laſt tion of theſe juices ſeetns analogous to the meliorat- 
| ia. | ing th - oma ants mg Anas ere 
HOD hiſtory, a name given by the | Tranſplanting is nearly allied in its nature to Hoeing, but it is 
Germans to the ſtone uſually called by authors enorchis. It] much inferior. The nature of this will not admit of its being 
z a kind of ztites, or eagle-ſtone ; but the internal nucleus | a general thing; and even if it would, Hoeing is better: For, 


is not looſe, but fixed to one fide. | | by tranſplanting, the plants can only be kept up to a certain | 
HODOMETRICAL Method of finding the Longitude at ſea, period, after which they will not bear it; but Heeing may be | 
- is that of the computation of the of the way of a | uſed to them with advantage, to their utmoſt ſtanding, and | 


| ſhip between place and place, i. e. of ing the ſeveral | makes chem vigorous all the while, 

rhumbs or lines in which the ſhip fails, and what way ſhe has | The roots of a plant are all neceſſarily broken off in tranſ- 

made, or how many leagues, and parts of a league, the has | planting, and it requires ſome time for it to ſtrike a whole ſer | 
run. This method is liable to t errors. | COT ET ERIN e | 
HOG, in zool See the article Sus. g v. moiſtened all this time, the new formed roots will not be able 


The dung of to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve in the midſt of plenty. But, | 
- are acquainted] - on the contrary, in Hoerng, the ſame advantage of a new paſture | 
- theep's dung, for theplant igobtained, bythe breaking theparticles of the earth, | 
the quantity and at the ſame time no more of the roots ate broken off than = 
- em to have can caſily be ſupplied, and the reſt remaining in their places, / 
- breeding weeds, the continues growing without chat top and decay, \ 
of being too rich, which muſt happen on lanting, and which it recovers | f 
"thick. lt 5s only by degrees. It is obſerved, that Tothe plants are the 1 
"excels all other kinds of dung for trees. The fatmers who] worſe for planting: Lucerne and ſaintfoin are nevet 
uſe the dung for nerally take care to fave it, by] ſo good after tranſplanting, as when they are left in their 


native places, at the fame diſtances; Anochia removed, | 

is never ſo good and tender as when it is not, This laſt | 
plant receives ſuch a check · from tranſplanting in i - 

that it has afterwards a diſeaſe like the rickets, cauſes 

knots and ſwellings in it, that ſpoil it as a delicacy. All the 

top-rooted plants ſuffer by tran planting, for ir neceſſary in 

this to cut off the main long root, 


ever good the ſoil may be, never arrives at the 1 AH 
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fall mon in dry weather ; and theſe de ws ſeem to 
enfighing” of all moiſture, as it "contains in it a 
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HO 
Ae out of it 5) and when, at length, the 


is thus handened,- it can receive no benefit from any 
chan a deluge of rain, which ſeldom falls dll che ſea- 


TE Is over. 


roy 
The common opinion is 
obſervation proves .it to be true the common opi- 
Ide vu try this, however, and will not 
their ground in dry. weather for fear of letting in the 
as 
thod of roo hs the 
. watering, t muſt periſh in 
X eee plants by Hoeing, 
vrhich animals are not capable of. ——— in a pro- 
of * — require, or can diſpenſe with, and un - 
Li be made to them, they can uſe no 


more; —— — the Heeing at once gives encreaſe of nou- 
— abundant « and encteaſe of mouths | to 
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fl 
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e to become. pared \This appears 
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t, and without either this, or 
theſe ſeaſons, Tas Horſe- 


ones; 
— 
the plant, and every frog ee eee 
ting off ſome. of the fibrous roots. of the plant, great numbers 
are propagated in the places of every one that is cut, and the 
has at once more food, dare — 
HOISE, in the ſea language. See the article HovsE, Oel. 
HOITLALLOTL, in zoology, the name of an America. 
bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called by him Avis longa. 
e wiſtneſs of its rurming, and is of 
r ving alſo a long tail. Its beak is alſo very 
1 above, and grey underneath. Its tail is green, 
; N of the peacock's. Its 
r + wy Hr neat the tail of a 
blackiſh yellow. But the ſhoulders are black, with white 
ſpots. It does not fly high, nor very well, but runs ſo ſwiſtly 
n It is but an ill taſted bird. * 


HST Zr l, in batany, a name by which 


* 


i ct beg foaked with , b. the 


„ (while | | 
r for 
againſt this, | 


itz whereas hoeing this is the only me- 
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ous: to which trees are ſubjoQ,. 1 @s 
occaſioned * lopping of them in an improper manner, 
2 the wet to fall in upon them, 1 
hen this. miſchief is found out in its nning, the 
— heonatin trunk. off to the quick, ſac f 
the whole hollow part 3 it is, in this caſe, to be cut off log 
that the wet may run off from it. All ſoſt woods are falk. 
to this miſchief, aſter the lopping, particularly the elm ; and 
den it takes hold of any tree, it grous upon it daily, till the 
whole ſubſtance of the tree is at length ya" away, and only 
a coat of bark is left. The beſt way of N it in the 
elm, . —— or top d the tree at all, but 
only to lop the fide branches; theſe: will very 
| i, and the dei of the treo will ale beter 
often cut off,” © —_ Cy nee bf, 


— Huſbandry, vol. 2. — 
Theſe tall elms ſometimes ollow from another cauſe, 
of ſome: — the. "—_ roots; but the 
is, tho” there he 


that is, from the decay 
a ſtarving condition: of its branches will 
no external mark of it. This fort of. Ho/lowneſs always 
z1 at the bottom of the tree. \Blaſted parts of trees ate to be cut 
= * the quick, in the ſame manner as the _—y a, 
| rounds will bed in the fame manner. « 
HOLLY, ＋ * See the article AquiroLium. X 
The 4 — 0 
N 


propagating the fine ftriped 'and varie- 

| * | Hollies i is by budding or graſting them on plain Holly 
And the common Holly: is: very eafily raiſed by 

; ſowing the berties, as ſoon as they are, Tipe.” I hey lie two 
years in the ground before they appenr, therefore a good way 
is to mix them with dry ſand, and putting them into a large 
| - garden-pot, bury them in the ground till the next Auguſt or 
September; then take them out, and ſow them in a bed of 
common earth, covering the ſeeds a quarter of an inch thick 
wich light mould, —— the ſpring 8 the plants will ap- 


pear above the Theſe you A trees make but a very 
flow progreſs for the three or four fir 


Ihe beſt time for tranſplanting the Hahn in April in | moiſt 
weather, and, if the ſeaſon is good, there will be little d 
of their growi They may alſo be tranſplanted in A 
and the roots, in this caſe, muſt be ſurrounded with mulch, 
to keep them from the injuries of the Role. And if the ſea- 


benerdy 


| 


au- ſons prove dry, the new planted trees muſt be at times ſup- 

88 — rumen r e e plied with water for two years. Miller's Gardener's Dict. 
10 7 p. 309. 9551 „ HoLLY Hedges, area iful evi and ſtrong fenee, 
ZITZIL, in zoology, the name · by which bs —— but liable to periſh in hard winters. It has been] ſuppoſed, 
have called the u i» or hum bird, the eſt of | + that the ſeverity of the — thiks ſeals was the occaſion 
All birds. Hernandez, Nov. 1 9% Cor. - the | of this; but a cloſer- obſervation has ſhewn, that the miſchief 
article GUALNUMBI, * : — to the field mice, which, in very ſebere ſeaſons, when 
ITZITZILLIN; in \20ology, thename of a beautiful Ame- t at nothing elſe, diſbark the roots of theſe ſhrubs. 
tican bird, deſcribed; by Nieremb The Indians prodi- method of preſerving theſs hedges, in ſuch ſeaſons, is 


HO 
joully eſteem this bird; and uſe its feathers in ornamenting 


. 

i. in mot. lawful to kill u, only to ſtrip it of its 
| feathers and hen turn i looſe and thi no one ma oy orb 
N The method 

their feathers, a nandez, is the inviting — 
to ſomè boiled — 1 wheat, and placing lime twigs in their 


way. They fly in large flocks, arid fit together on troes, 
e Wu ia Ga chokes of 
trees. Ray's Ornithol. p. 998.5 | * 
5 
time in that reign, almo 
of all deſtroyed in one day, IE 
and that principally by women. is ſtill kept up in ſome 


counties, and the — eq principal — — in it, _ 
all paſſengers with ropes and chains, and exact — 
n | _ to . K*. 
re, p- 2 ö Sy Aub 


ae O a a uſed, by ſome-of the Greek nuthoes, 


2s the name of a * ebe, 3 
E to ſignify a wei ; 


HOLOUS, W which the antics God: nn 
- of graſs,: commonly. called by us bar- 
22 graſs, or wild at rs 2 ow Pub, ee 
ded 22 growing under old walls. 
the manege. See the article RETAIx. \ 


-— 12 
RESI on board a ſhip p, a term uſed in heaying-in-the | 


Dice 


F at the z for if it be very ſtiff and great, or have 
in long in a flim y.or cozy ground; unleſs that part which is 
wi Abe s bale, away ;hard rom the Ketter dee er 


EEE rr 
rippert,r elſe brig the cable ltd 0 the 


1 ip back; Dr 
work is called Holding 7 and guy be 
n but in [*great! ſhipsthey 
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| found to. * by clearing away the weeds which. are a harbour 
to theſe little animals, and. placing traps ahd boxbs in of 
per places, with a paſte made of butter and ratſbane, daubed 
over their inſides, and hules made in their ſides no bigger than 
what the mice or rats, if there be any there, can creep into; 
and thus the vermin are deſtroyed, and the miſchief which 
might attend ratſbane. 9. 0 are Preverited.” 


ton's Northam 3 ths 
HOLE or — in boinnp:" Bee Mane. 


We bave many ſpecies of this plant cultivated in our 
.- gardens, ſor the beauty of their flowers. They — 
propagated from ſeeds; which are to be ſown in 
upon à bed of light — earth. When the plants are 
come up pretty ftrongz:: they, ſhould be tranſplanted out into 
nurſery beds at about — diſtance from one 
They muſt be watered till they have taken xoot, and will then 
require no farther care for the ſummer, but being kept © clear 
of weeds. At the latter end of the September following, ay 
| ſhould be tranſplanted into the places where they are 0 b. 
main, andi ſet in roms of tw6;foot diſtance, And at a foot fun 
each other in the rows vherd they may flower: And 1 
- is obſervediwhich roots produge Ahe fineſt Rowen bel, whe 
the Michhelmas aſter, be tranſplanted into 
2 e four or five years; ! — rr 27 
Ay, e 1 * ks 
ba cat 
— bay 


| dee — to rot and r 
H a Ser cee rde LEX.! „ en g £415 6 "the 
HOLOOAUTOMA. "Ore ; among/ the intent, 0 

Perry iff; e article Noten auer, Od, 


HOLOSCHAN in the materia medica, the name 
bs. Sony lens. maximus; — — ne 
ale, Pharm. p. 258. ved di 


HOLOSERICA. %, ae ers Sor of ak, 7 
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form. 1 
COS, a word uſe — ign 
zan or rigor over the whole body. 
AN T. —— 
-chave: ——_ which dei 
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Ol T Hater. Theſe have been found b experience to be 


1 every body beſide. 


: > 00K ſpecies, but remarkable 


of admirable efficacy in all ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous caſes : 
An account of ſome very remarkable cures performed by 
them in theſe caſes, was printed ſeveral years ago, and tho“ 
known to be fact in the place, was ieved by almoſt 


Me. Lewis, the late miniſter of the place, confirms their ef- 
ficacy from his own obſervation, and obſerves, that they are 
of an attenuating, altringent, and drying nature. The firſt 
of theſe properties they poſſeſs in common with all waters, 
which dilute, attenuate, and fit the juices for paſſing the pro- 
r veſſets ; their aſtringency they owe to the alum and iron 
which they contain, and. their drying, abſorbing, and healing 

qualities, are probably owing to a quantity of ſulphur, and a 

une light ochre, which they are impregaated with. Philoſ. 

ranſ. No 408. 
HOMER, a Jewiſh meaſure. See the article Cok us. 
HOMINE eligendo ad cuſtodiendam peciam ſigilli pro mercatori- 
bus editi, in law, a writ directed to a corporation for the 
choice of a new perſon to keep one part of the ſeal appointed 
for /tatutes-merchant, when a former is dead, according to 
the ſtatute of Acton Butnel. . Reg. Orig. 178. Blount, 

Cowel. 

HOMOCHROA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
bbles. See the article PEBBLE. 

The word is derived from the Greek 3%, ſimilar, and xesa, 
colour, and expreſſes ſuch pebbles as are not veined, but all 
ol one ſimple and ſimilar colour. Theſe are bodies compoſed 
of cryſtalline matter, conſiderably debaſed by earth, and this 
of various kinds in the different ſpecies, but only of one kind 

in the ſame ſpecies, which. is thence always of one colour, 
and not ſubject to veins. Of this genus there are only five 

known ſpecies: 1. A whitiſh one, common in many parts 
ol England, particularly in Northamptonſhire, and not unfre- 
quently found in the ballaſt hill at Deptford. 2. A red one, 
very frequent in all our gravel-pits. 3. A yellow one, a very 
pure and bright ſtone, but leſs common than the two former, 
though ſometimes found on Hampſtead-heath. 4. A bluiſh 
one ; this is uſually ſtreaked with ſmall irregular lines of white 
on the ſurface, and is very common among the ' gravel in 
St. James's Park. And, 5. A 8 one, a very foul and 
or the OCR 0 8 
I his is a ſcarce ſpecies, and has not been f in the neigh- 
| bourhood of London. All theſe are covered with external 
' coats or cruſts, like thoſe of the common pebbles. Hill's 
Hiſt, of Foff. p. 510. ws 
HOMODROMUS Vai, in mechanics, a leaver, in which 
| the weight is in the middle between the power and fulcrum, 
„A the power in the middle between the weight and fulcrum. 
HOMOGRAMMI, "Opoygappoer, among the antients, an ap- 


pellation given to the Athletæ who drew the ſame letter, and 


on that account were to engage ul 
ber of Athletz were to enter the in order to determine 
with whom every one ſhould contend, they threw into an 
urn a number of letters equal to that of the Athletæ, but ſo 


er: for when any num- 


that there were always two letters of a ſort, as two a's, or | 


two b's. After theſe had been ſhaken together, the Athletz 


dtew them out, and thoſe who got the fame letter were ta | 


ht each other. Hoffm. Lex. in voc. 4 
HOMOIOCATALECTON, olesala Nen, in rhetoric, a 


figure wherein the different parts of a ſentence have the ſame 


termination, | : 
 Homoiccatalefton is uſed as the genus to denote ſimilar termi- 
nations of words; and Homoioptoton and Homoioteleuton are 
made its ſpecies. See Yofſ: Rhet. I. 5. p. 327. 1 
HOMOLINON, à word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs crude 


flax, and by others for a coarſe fort of flaxen linnen made | 


of the rough threads unwhitened, which was uſed by the an- 
tients for towels to rub people aſter bathing. 


 HOMONOPAGIA, a word uſed by ſome medicinal authors 


for a head-ach. See the article He ap-AcH. . 
HOMONYMIA, Homonymy,, or equivocation, that is, che 


calling two or more things by the ſame name; a thing which 


Has occaſioned great confuſion in the accounts of the materia | 
medica of the antients; and to explain which, the learned Sal- | 
maſius has publiſhed a treatiſe expreſs, De homonymiis ma- 


| two or more chords, 15 
ſtrings, or voices, that are of the ſame pitch of tuiie, or at | 


teriz medicz, vel Hyles Iatrice. 
HOMOPHONOUS, in muſic, is ſaid of 


uniſon. _ Vid, Bref. Muſ. DiR,, in voc. 


HOMOTONOS, in medicine, ah epithet" made the charate- 


iſtic of a certain kind of 


fevers which continue from the be- 


gnning to the end in one equable 
ACE a tion. 


„ut exacerbation, or | NS To eee 
 HOMUNCIONALES, an appellation given by the Arlans to 
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._ theic wax, The earlicr writers knew this, but they had no 
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in "Chriſt, 7 „in oe. . e 


the orthodox, who faid there were two natures and ſubſtances 
ONEY (Gd It is evid | 
that e their great ſtore of Honey, as well as 


diſtin knowledge of the ſevetal 
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The wax we find is furniſhed by the farina contained in Ge 


apices of flowers, or the buttons that terminate their ftamina z 
and the Honey is furniſhed by a part of the flowers which 
ſeem not to have been known to exiſt in them, tilt the diſ- 
coveries of that great botaniſt Linnæus. This author has 
given the name of nectaria to theſe parts of flowers. Th 
are certain veſicles or glands ſituated near the bafis of every 
pre and continually ſecreting a nectareous or melleous juice. 
heſe are ſo different in figure and ſituation in Biferent flow- 
ers, that this author has made them a part of his generical 
diſtinctions. As it has been before obferved, that the bees 
underſtood the ſtructure of the ſtamina of flowers better than 
we did till of very late times, ſo it muſt be acknowledged, 
that they alſo have always known the exiſtence, and the pro- 
per place and nature of theſe neQaria, though we were igno- 
rant of them till within a few years paſt. The bee always 
ſeizes upon this part of the lower, and ſucks from thence ci- 
ther Honey, or a juice of that nature, which will become 
Honey under her management. She receives this into her 
body, and carries it then home to the hive, where ſhe un- 
loads herſelf of it, and empties it into the cells ſhe had before 
r to receive it. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. v. 9. p. 386. 
he manner in which bees procure this juice, will be beſt 
known by obſerving the ſtructure of their trunks. This in- 
ſtrument is of a very different ſtructure from that of the gnat, 
and fuch other inſects as live on our blood, but it is of the 
ſame figure and make with that of the ſeveral humble-bees, 
and ſome other creatures of that kind. This trunk appears 
at different times more or lefs long. When the creature is in 
a ſtate of reſt, the trunk is ſhort ; and, if examined at that 
time by holding the head of the bee between the fingers, it 
will be found to be a flattiſh, bright, and ſhining ſubſtance, of 
the conſiſtence of horn, and of a cheſnut colour. This ariſes 
from the under part of the head, and is carried in an equal 
breadth to the end of the teeth, and there bends and returns 
towards the breaſt, diminiſhing in fize all the way, till it 
When the creature pleaſes, it unbends 
this a little, and forms a ſort of hook with it under the head, 
and frequently it fully extends it, and it then ſtands out in a 
ſtrait line from the head ; it very much reſembles the beak of 


- A bird when in this ſituation, and the more ſo as it is pointed, 


hard, and gloſſy. The origin of this trunk is on the hinder 
part of the head, near the place where the neck is joined'on, 
and it has a ſort of joint at the part where it reaches to the 
extremity of the teeth, and bends. back again in its ſtate of 
reſt, Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh this trunk into two portions by 
means of this joint; they call that which reaches to the ex- 
tremity the anterior; and that which has the inſertion with 


the head, the poſterior portion. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf. v. . 


P.. 391. . 8 
Ita the trunk is in a ſtate of reſt, we ſee no part of its real 
| ſurface, but only a fort of caſe or ſheath in which it is pre- 


ſerved. This caſe, when nicely examined, is found to be 


' compoſed of two parts, which may be called two ſeparate 


ſheaths, the one only covering a part of its length, and the 
other only a part of its ſuperficies. Each of theſe caſes is 
made of two hollow pieces which may be called half ſheaths, 
and theſe may always be ſeen on preſſing the trunk. The 


ſingle flat filament, Mich is the real organ of ſuction, or, in 
other words, the trunk, will be ſeen extending itſelf 
along theſe pieces, which will ſtart from it on jor. | ſide, 


The anterior portion of the trunk-itſelf, when in a ſtate of 
inaction, is ſomewhat: flatted, being three or four times as 


broad as thick, and having rounded edges; this grows all the 


way ſmaller from its origin to its extremity, where it is ter- 


minated by a little button or knob, which is ſeen to be pierced 


through its middle. The edges of this button are covered 
with hairs, and the whole anterior part 
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deſcriptions at 
organ, to which we refer the 


398. 
* This, 
covered with the other parts, that 
When the trunk is extended to its 
for immediately under the 


This mouth, 
8 ble bees all have it very 
ve 1 
it, the umble 22 
examine in thoſe 
than in the bee itſelf, The tongue puts on many 
at different times; ſometimes i is of the ſhape of 
it is more or leſs 


it is better 


z ſometimes its 


ſed in the manner of a flower de luce. | * 
though of great impo rtance to the bee, 1s 
general over- by auton but its uſe is plainly to 
to certain ſubſtances into the body. Thus if a 


has been collecting Honey,. be held between the 
ed a little, ts Hake will be forced in 

the end of the trunk, and theſe will fall upon 

received into the of the mouth. 

a bee enters into a 


* 


lies in form of a ſaccharine matter, in the 


I 


: 


and ſome other trees, covered over with this juice, 
valated from their leaves, and lying 


we may always ey in their bottoms, and theſe necta- 
ria continually diſcharging it from their ſeveral, veſlels, the bee 


needs only thruſt his trunk into the bottom of the flower to 
it. If the creature be obſerved in this work, it will be 
wonderful to ſee how quickly ſhe executes it. The trunk, 


” weed. the only inſtrument that receives it, is thrown into a 


«- 4 
* 
i 


- fhrunk up or diſtended, and bent a number of ways, in order | 
* 0 part of the bottom of the 
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flower, and thus take up 


end of a proper conveyance, 


mains of any thing 


* 1 
„ &#* 


. 


different motions, and is ſhortened or lengthened, 


bring it to touch ſeverally ev 
8 depoſited there. 


The general opinion of the writers on inſets has been, that, 

the trunk of the bee is a ſort of pump, and that the Haney- 

Juices of flowers are received into it by ſuction. This ſhould 

. not to render ſo many motions as theſe nece 

-. purpoſe, ſince if the trunk ated te law it wo 
t 


fox the 
be only 


it once into the 
bu 


pump, but merely a tongue, pr 


n thrown into the body. If the inſide of a glaſs tube, of about 
half an inch diameter, be daubed_oyer in certain places with 
p the 


s ſpread thin upon the ſurface, the hees will be 

to perform their ſeveral actions in the taking it in. 
| | where near the places of reſort of 
ſoon enter into jt, and the ends;may 


will then imme- 


ways tothe. glaſs, as a dog would do to lap up, the re- 
rah | enn the 
es where it lies in drops | 
then it does nat let it quietly. remain there, s if at; wor 
umping up, che matter, but takes it out at times, and 


* when it is 0, giues it many contortions from fide to ſide, and 


7 
ts 
va) 


* 
— 


being left in ſome places in drops, and in | 
be eaſily 


large of the 


— 


te wer which has the nectaria, or-mel- | 

or veſicles at the baſe of the petals, it generally 

th ſome of this juice, which has been thrown out by | 
and 


flower. The juices of vegetables are ſaccharine | 

in e the flowers, and there are | 
imes of the year in which we find the leaves of the 
on their ſurface, in a 
| when that organ 


— 


this from the Honey, and, in fine, eat up all the 


of which there is no food for them if 


tho? theſe children are acquainted with the part, very 
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pecting that the coloured liquor would mark the 
which it paſſed ; but, on the contrary, he found that dl. lit- 
tle creature was able to ſeparate ſo extremely fine a powder as 


and left the blue behind. Reaumar, Hift. Inf. vol, G v Pte, 


It is very certain, that the Honey or melleous Juice b 2 
into che body of the bee by this kind of lapping, not by the 
method of ſucking, ſince the aperture at the end of the 


2 


if there really be one, which is much to be doubted, is ſo 


very ſmall, that the liquor could be but very flow] ved: 
whereas it is plain, a drop of „ Mr a 
rably large, laid upon a plate of glaſs, or otherwiſe, is taken 
in almoſt momentarily by the bee, This is eafily under. 
ſtood, by ſuppoſing the bee to lap it up, as we have before 
R ſuppoſed by to be the only food of t 
oney has been many 0 
bees who collect it; but this is evidently *» x ung 1 


common food of the bee is the farina of flowers of different 


kinds, which, when it has ſerved their little bodies as nouriſh- 
ment, is again thrown out, in great part, at their mouths, in 


form of wax, With this wax they form combs, compoſed of 


cells, in which they rear their young offspring, and in which 
y depoſit Honey to ſerve them in KA they cannot 


| go abrogd. in arch of their other food, There are many ſea- 
0 


ns of this kind, in which they cannot go out ; and in ſome 
h. | ey could. In theſe 
hard tunes they remain within the hives, and feed on the Ho- 
ney they had before hoarded up; and if this proves inſufficient 
in quantity, they are reduced to great diſtreſs, and whole 
ſwarms of them, often periſh through famine. * Reaumur, 
Hiſt, Inf, vol. 10. p. 85. _ | 

The bee does not receive the Honey, in the firſt collecting it 


from the flowers, into the body by means of her trunk, as 
man have ſuppoſed ; this trunk only ſerves to collect the 


ſweet juice, in ſmall drops, from nectaria of flowers, 
When this trunk is loaded with this juice, or Honey, it depo- 
its it on the tongue, which is exerted for that purpoſe; and 
has received it, it immediately draws back 
* the mouth, and the Honey is ſwallowed into the cſo- 
agus. _ FE Fl ee ra | 
The ceſophagus of the bee js a long and lender canal, paſſing 
from the mouth of the animal into the thorax. Towards its 
termination in that part, it is diſtended into a fort of bag, 
rn of the be. 
The children in country places are well acquainted with this 
receptacle of the Honey, and frequently kill the great humble 
bees in order to get at this part, and ſuck the honey. 


men have been much miſtaken as to its uſe, Maraldi taok it 


to be a bag, cloſed at the lower end, and only deſtined to re- 


ceive the Honey, and diſgorge it again upon occaſion ; but 
Swammerdam, on more careful diſſections of the creature, 
mew rf ads real ſtomach, opening into another or ſecond 
„„ 2 . 
The firſt ſtomach, when empty, is no more than a white 
filament, which, being hollow, is capable of receiving the 


Honey; and when received, it becomes ſwelled and diſtended 


by which the matter lapped up | 


* 


— 4 


the bee introduces its trunk into it 


- | the cell of the comb, 


— 


__ very tedi | not d 
R the comb * ſtate in which it was received 


in proportion to the quantity it contains, and grows very nat. 
row at its lower part, where it is joined to the ſecond ſtomech. 
This is a ſort of bladder, very 2 but tranfparent, and i 
uſually much diſtended, and ſo covered with large and broad 
— muſcles, that it reſembles, upon the whole, 3 tub 
with many h T bis ſtomach becomes again very fend 
and Is N lower end, where it is Ct to the m. 
teſtines. The ſecond ſtomach, and the inteſtines of the bee. 


are often found to contain a great quantity of the rough 1 


but the firſt ſtomach contains only 
Inf, vol. 10. p. . | 
The quantity of Honey that each flower is a 
bee, is but very ſwal ; and the creature is uſually 1 ft 
to a great number before it can take in enough to fill this 
ſtomach ; but as ſoon as this is done, the creature > 
flies home and diſgorges the treaſure, into a ſafe place, V 

it may ſerve for food at ſome other time, when —_—_— a. 
portunity of feeding abroad. Ariſtotle, and ſome * 
antients, have obſerved, that the bee, in collecting 


is able to afford the. 
forced to 89 


parcel-of Honey, will only have recourſe to one _ 
flower: Thus if ſhe, takes in the ſult. pore But this s in 
ſhe will go only to violets for the fem on a fower-bed ir: 


ſee a bee 
„ ſupplying herlelf from 


mouth, ſuppoſed that this creature diſcharged | 


there was in the end of the trunk; his 
operatign, fince the Honty is not d 


| | i de in Which 1 * 
ſtomach, but is much thicker, having paſſed a 10! 
E 
mant whieh.is fuliigntly bare for tie purpoſe. e 
der ner in which bees fill the Sombs is” very regulars el uni, 
begin with the very fartheſt cells of the vppe mol 598» Ds i. 


* 


filling Theſe firſt, the reſt are filled as they follow in otder of 


Nhe kult Romach of the bee has all the neceſſary motions of 
contraction and diſtention, for the throwing out its contents. 
This is eaſily ſeen in the diffecting a bee whoſe ſtomach is 


The method of the bee's diſgorging itſelf in the common cells 
cannot be ſeen, becauſe of the opakeneſs of their ſides; but 
there are cells in the,glaſs hives, in which the whole operation 
is eaſily ſeen. - It is no uncommon thing to have the extreme 
cells of a comb reach to the glaſs, and many of them, in this 
caſe, joining the glaſs, have only four ſides of wax, the glaſs 
pplying the other two; in theſe cells it is very pleaſant to ſec 


= 


the whole operation, The bee, who comes loaded to the cell, | 


thruſts its head very deep into it, and diſgorges the Honey 
| from its ſtomach in a very little time, and ſeemingly with 
very little trouble, by the mouth. But as the quantity of 
Honey, collected by one bee, is very ſmall in proportion to 
the ſize of the cell, this cannot be filled but by a great 
number of repeated operations of the ſame kind, As theſe 


cannot be performed by the ſame bee, in any convenient | 


time, and as all the labour of theſe creatures is carried on in 
the firſt bee is no ſooner gone, than another comes, 
and fo on till the whole cell is filled. 


vol. 10. p. 89. K 2 

Tho? this cream or cruſt appears to be the laſt voided quan- 
2 ee 
ing together the firſt; ev quantity of Hon 
is added under, not upon 1 N 
always obſerved, that the bee which comes loaded to the cell, 
does not at once diſcharge its Honey into it, but, entering 
into the cell as deep as may be, it puts forward the anterior 
pair of legs, and with them pierces a hole through the cruſt 
or cream. While this hole is kept 
diſgorges the in large dr the mouth; theſe 
falling into the hole made by the —— — 
low ; and the bee, before it flies off, new models the cruſt, 
and cloſes up the hole it had before made; and this is regularly 
c 

ibid. 8 


Every bee that returns to the hive loaded with Honey does 
not, however, go to a cell to depoſit it, but they often ſtop, 
and get rid of it by the way. The labour of the hive being 
on in common, bee, who has been abroad in 

inſtead of going to any cell, often makes 

to the places where others are at work, in erecting 
n 
orcing the Honey to her mouth, calls 
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ſingle and ſtraggling ones which ſhe meets 


: 
7 


: 


FH 
HH 


n by the feet, the bee | 


tired with the labour of their laſt employ- 


— 


The method propoſed, by Mr. Reaumur, of encouraging 


= 
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er 
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is common to find the whole combs compoſed of full cell 


cloſed up at the top, for winter's ſtores. 
The manner in which the bees make the lid or cover of the 


| cells, is this: They form a circle, or ring of wax, juſt within 


the verge of the cell; to this add another ſuch ring, and 
then another within that; by this means the aperture is ren- 
dered ſmaller and ſmaller, and, by a continuance of the 
ſame workmanſhip, is finally cloſed, the lid or cover being 
finiſhed, and being thus compoſed of a vaſt nymber of con- 


centric circles, | 

The uſe of this covering is not to preſerve the Honey from 
running out of the cell, tor its own thickneſs, and adherence 
to the tides of the cell, together with the cruſt or cream with 
which it is covered at top, would prevent that; but it is by 
this means preſerved from a ſet of idle and gluttonous bees, 
which eat up more than thoſe which work, but are too lazy 
to work through the cover, to come at what is contained in 
theſe cells, 

It has alſo another uſe, which is the preſerving the encloſed 
Honey in its proper conſiſtence; for it would, if left open, 
ſoon loſe its natural thickneſs ; and it has been often ob- 
ſerved, that the bees will not eat their honey, when any way 
altered in this reſpect. | 
The product of the labours of the bee, as well in Honey as 


in wax, is of very great ſervice to the world in general, and 


of the greateſt advantage to the places where bees ſucceed 
beſt, The value of Honey is indeed ſomewhat leſs at pre- 
ſent than it was in former ages, when the world was not 
acquainted with ſugar ; but though the uſe of that commodity 
has much taken off from the neceſſity of Honey, yet the other 
article, wax, has grown in value all the while; and as it has 
been found of uſe on many occaſions, at that time unknown, 
and as there has been no other ſubſtance found that will ſup- 
ply its place, it is become much more valuable than it was 
ore, 
It is very evident that the whole produce of the labours of 
theſe inſets, both wax and Honey, are matters collected from 
the flowers of plants; and as it is alſo evident that there are 
ten thouſand flowers that die untouch'd in the fields and 
woods, for one that grows near the places where bees are 
kept, and is in the way of being uſed to this purpoſe, It is an 


- undeniable truth, that there are a thouſand times as many 


pounds of theſe ſubſtances annually let go to waſte, as there 
are worked up, and brought to market. This is ſo conſidera- 
ble an article in the riches of a kingdom, that Mr. Reaumur 
thought it worthy of a ſtrong recommendation to the court of 
France, to encourage the railing ſwarms of bees in all places, 
that greater quantities of ſuch uſeful commodities might be 
had in their own kingdom, than was, have at preſent, And, 
indeed, as bees are a ſort of h ry ſo ally raiſed, and 
kept at ſo ſmall a ſhare of trouble and expence, it is a won- 
der that they are not more largely propagated with us, as well 
as with that nation. 1 


one; namely, that there 


branch of huſbandry, is 1E * T „ 
m 0 


ſhould be. ſomething taken o 


every farmer, in proportion to every ' hive of bees he kept 


above a certain number. 


One great means of preſerving and multiplying the bees, 
would be the aboliſhing that bar | as W Noh cg 
many nations, 5 deſtroying the whole hive of 
oney. 5 
is this: 


a hive. is full of combs 


cuſtom, in 
in order to get at the 


common method in France and Englgn 
by the weight, that 
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The deſtruction of th;'e creatures has yet leſs to be ſaid for 
it in reality, than appears at firſt to be the caſe, for the wax 
© would have ſuffered no diminution during the winter, and it 
would only have been the price of a few pounds of Honey 
that would have been loſt, for the preſerving a ſwarm much 
more uſeful than ſeems rally ſuppoſed. It may happen 


ſometimes indeed, that a ſwarm may periſh at the end of tour | 
_ or five years, but it much more frequently happens that they | 


live eight or tenz nay, there are inſtances of ſome having lived 
more than thirty years;--In this caſe, how vaſt a. deſtruction 
is occaſioned by the killing that ſwarm at four years old, 


which would have lived fix and twenty years longer, and ſent 


out three or four young ſwarms __ year? It will be eaſily 
ſeen from this, how great the increaſe of bees would be in a 
few years, compared to what it is, if this one barbarous cu- 
ſtom only could be ſet aſide among us, which not only de- 
ſtroys, in' this caſe, three times twenty-ſix ſwarms, but all 
thoſe ſwarms which, in the common courſe of things, would 
have been producell by each of theſe, a number much greater 
- than can be at firſt imagined. | 
If inſtead of deſtroying the bees every time we take their 
Honey, we would try a little to preſerve their lives, the thin 
would not be found ſo difficult as many may think; it 
be no great difficulty to get them all into another hive ; and 
in ſome caſes they might be the means of preſerving another 
ſwarm. There are many weak ſwarms, as they are called, 
which all periſh during the winter. The true cauſe of the 
death of theſe, is their being ſo few in the ſwarm ; and, if 


" Inſtead of deſtroying all the bees of a well-peopled hive, they 


* ſhould be added to one of theſe weak ſwarms, both would in | 


this caſe be preſerved, and their works, in the ſucceeding ſum- 

mer, would amply repay the ſmall quantity of Honey neceſ- 
ſary to feed them with in the winter. 

Montfort, in his treatiſe of bees, mentions a law made by 


— 


if the ſame law were in force among us, the conſequence 
would be, that we ſhould ſoon have a much larger quanti 


of wax and Honey _—_ produced from the vaſt encreaſe 


© of thoſe bees, which an ill-placed avarice devotes every year 
do deſtruction. Beſide the great number of bees annually de- 
ſtroyed in this manner, there are a very great number that 
periſh every winter between the months of November and 
April; ſo that of large ſwarms that went into the hives in the 
© beginning of winter, there are but ſmall remains in the be- 
Finning of the ſucceeding ſummer. ; | 

« "The authors who have written of bees, have faid much about 
the diſeaſes of bees, and their proper remedies ; but Mr. Reau- 
mur has reduced the whole to a much ſmaller compaſs, and 
- affirms, that the two great deſtroyers of bees are hunger and 
cold, and that whotver will take care to guard them from 


_ theſe during the winter, will always find as many alive in the | 


\ . hives in ſpring as went into them in autumn, Reaumur's Hiſt. 
* Inf, v. 10. p. 357. 
| There is great nicety to be obſerved, however, in the manage- 
ment in order to the preſerving them; for it often happens 
that the carefully defending them from the cold, is the very 
_ occaſion, of their dying o hunger. The wife author of na- 
ture has ſo provided for theſe animals, that at ſuch ſeaſons as 
© the fields ceaſe to afford them a plentiful ſtore of food, they 
.* ceaſe to want ſo large a quantity of it; the ſame cold that 
- nips the plants, and keeps them from flowering, nips alſo the 
bees, and puts them into a ſtate in which they perſpire very 
little, and therefore require very little i i 
1 os 14 time of the 
2 ir I is in no danger, ev if 
to replace their laſs. _ _ by 


- * 


there always found in large 
dive, between the combs. When a thaw comes on, and the 


ſun ſhines upon the hive, the warmch 'wakens the bees out | 


of their lethargy, they begin to move about, and uſe their 
wings; but as the neceſſity of eating comes on with their 
© "Iivelineſs and motion, and the fields at that time afford them 


no food, they are obliged to have recourſe to the combs, and | 
heir cells the Honey and rough wax which they | © 


eat out of thei 
bad ſtoted up for that 


occaſion, 


They always, on this occaſion, begin with the lower combs, | 


and, as have occaſion, 
per. TN be . 


© that Honey which was co 
_ © always found to be leſs proper for 

Red in the ſpring and ſummer | | | 
m ſhould ſeem, that as the winter is the ſeaſon that kills the 


. | deſtroy them. But this is found not to be the caſe ; but on the 

contratyr the warmeſt winters are the moſt deſtructive of them, 
© . as they keep them in an eating ſtateg and do not (| them 
| Fra any food abroad. It is always found alſo that thoſe 


— f 


— 


ay, in 
year they perſpire ſo very little, that 
they take in nothing at all | 


If the hives are examined in the time of ſevere froſts, Which | 

they may be without any danger, for the bees are in ſo torpid | 
_ a ſtate, that the hive may be turned upſide · down, and moved | 
any way, without putting any of them in motion; they are | 
cluſters near the center of the | 


the great duke of Tuſcany, inflicting,a puniſhment: on any | 
erſon who was known to deſtroy a ſwarm of bees; and 
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- this the re 


as it always is attended with many ill conſequences ; ſo 


and the few that fall down from the | 
by warmth from time to time. Redwumur's Hitt, Inf. v. 10. 


with ſtraw, in order to keep out as 
adually advance to the up- | - 
procedure, as the Honey |. 
of the lower combs was laſt of all collected; but that is the 
very reaſon Why it is che Na to be firſt eaten, for it is | + 
ed in the autumn, and which is | 


he antients mention a very extraordinary 
ving the — 
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 ſwatms which were hived late, that is, ſuch es have had bat 


a little time to collect their ſtores, during the time they have 
been together before the winter overtakes them, arc moſt 
liable to periſh before the return of the ſpring, ifthey are not 
ſupplied with Honey to prevent it. 


A certain degree of cold is therefore neceſſary in the winter 


for the preſerving-theſe creatures; but on the other hang 3 


too great degree of cold deſtroys them. The moderate win. 
ters therefore are the beſt for them, fince in the extreme ſe- 
vere ones they die of cold, and in the extremely mild ones of 
hunger, It is certain that the bee is more. able to bear the 
cold than others of our inſects, in a ſingle ſtate.z but as theſe 
creatures are preſerved among the combs, in great cluſters to. 
gether, and under the covert of a warm hive, the degree of 
cold is much ſmaller there than abroad, where any ſingle bee 
would inevitably periſh.. This is caſily underſtood by the fa- 
miliar compariſon between one man's fleeping on the open 
ground in a field, in a very ſevere night, and a number of 
men ſleeping together in the ſame night under a cloſe tent 
erected in the ſame field ; in all probability the ſingle expoſed 
perſon would periſh, while the others received no injury. 
Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. v. 10. p. 360, 
As the number of bees in the hive occaſion a warmth that 
preſerves them all, the obſervation: of their periſhing in the 
winter, when they are but few in number in the bive, is 
very eaſily explained. It may ſeem ſtrange. that an inſect, 


| Which is cold to the touch, ſhould be able to diffuſe a warmth 
- of this kind; but it is proved by experiment to be ſo in the 


hives ; and this warmth is obſerved to be much leſs during 
the time that they are {til} and quiet, than at thoſe times 
when they flutter their wings about. _ 

Varro and Columella are of the number of the old writers on 
huſbandry, who give that eaſy method of bringing the bees 
to life when they ſeem .dead with the cold, which is now 
practiſed in many places. This is the laying hot aſhes about 
the hive, or ſprinkling them on cluſters of bees which lic 


- ſeemingly dead at the bottom. - | 


The bees, while they remain alive and in a good condition in 
the cold weather, are found in cluſters, which are compoſed 
of great numbers of them hanging to one another by the legs: 
When the cold becomes ſo intenſe. as to prevent their mo- 
tions, and deſtroy the uſe of their limbs, their legs loſe 
the hold, and they fall down in great numbers to the bottom 
of the hive, where they ſeem. to be abſolutely dead. In this 
condition they may be taken into the hand without any dan- 
2 from their ſtings; and yet in this ſtate they may 
recovered to life by ſprinkling them over with warm aſhe.. 
This, however, is but a flovenly method; and as the warmth 
is the e 2. may be much more conveni- 
ently given by bringi hive into a warm room, and on 
be In ſeaſons of leſs ſe- 
vere cold, it will be ſufficient to take up the bees that lie a3 
dead, and warm them on a diſh by the fire till they come to 
themſelves, and crawl about, and then put them under the 
hive again. But if the weather continue ſevere, the mouths 
of the hive muſt be ſtopped up, and it muſt be placed in à 
ſufficiently warm place, till ſome. warmer weather come on. 
This warming the motionleſs bees found: at the bottoms of 
hives in winter, never fails to bring them to life if done in 
time; but if it be deferred till they have lain in this ſtate ſe- 
veral days, it ſeldom ſucceeds. It is a very great number of | 
bees that may be preſerved during the courſe of a winter, ./ 
watching the hives in this manner, and bringing all that are 
found at the bottom to the fire to recover them; and this 5 
a much better method than the * "rv hives into 2 
warmer place; which though ſometimes abſolutely neceſlary, 
yet is never to. be done when it can ap way be avoided, 
the beſt method ſeems to be, in very ſevere winters, the 
taking in only thoſe. hives which have but few inhadi- 
tants, and the leaving out thoſe which are well peoftel. 
where the tumber of the creatures will preſerve one another; 
ers may be recoV 


82. 
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Lek is much to be . wiſhed, however, that = method cult 
be found of preſerving all the hives from 


miſchief, and yet 
ſtand in ſummer, 
The firſt and wot 


leaving them in their places where they ö 
Reaumur tried many things on this head: 


ble, This be did by 


| the: hives it Cound in 
not of cold; for there was never any Honey 


amining 
n 


their hives, which was the filli 


derable part of the yacancy of every hive with {ma} 
| A 


ſmall birds, which had been killed, gutted, and dried for that 
purpoſe z this was certainly a way of keeping out ſome of the 
cold air, but it is ſo odd a one, that probably no body fince 
their tinit has tried it. | 


Another method of Reaumur's ſucceded better; which was the 


preſerving the hives in large tubs, with earth or hay. To this 
choſe ſome of the weakeſt and pooreſt hives he 


into a tub, whoſe top was taken out for that purpoſe ; 
they were not placed, however, immediately on the bottom of 


the tub, but a bed of earth or of hay, fix inches deep, 


was placed at the bottom, and covered with the lid taken 


off from the top of the tub. When the hives were thus | 


placed, all the remaining ſpace between the ſides of the hive 
and thoſe of the veſſel, were filled either with earth, or with 
hay chopped ſmall, and both the hay and the earth were put 
in till they reached the top of the tub, and ſtood in a heap 
over the verge. | 

Several of the country people have the contrivance to cover 
their hives with ſheaves of corn, or other things, during the 
winter; but in this caſe they often die in winter, as they do 


when taken into a chamber, by too much heat, or too con- 


fined a ſtate, To prevent this, the author contrived to give 
them a means of communication with the air even in 
this ſtate, when it ſhould be In order to this he 
cauſed a hole to be cut in the fide of each tub, capable of ad- 
mitting a ſquare tube made of four thin pieces of board; this 


8 width, and about half an inch in 
depth; and it went in and lodged itſelf on the falſe bottom of 


the tub on which the hive was to ſtand, fo as to reach the 
mouth of the hive, and was of ſuch a length as to reach out 
three or four inches from the fides of the tub. The tube 
being introduced, and a pan full of Honey placed on the bot- 
tom, with a paper pricked full of holes lying over the ſurface 
of the Honey, 5 chat the bees might eat it without daubing 
themſelves, the apparatus was y for receiving the hive ; 
which was then placed over the pan of Honey, with its 
mouth anſwering to that of the tube. When the hive was thus 
placed, the earth or hay was put in,_and the tub filled up. 
Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. vol. 10. p. 384. 
The bees remained quiet in theſe habitations during the months 
of November, December, and January, and in the months of 
February and March, great numbers of them were ſeen com- 


fame place loaded in the manner of the common bees in fum- 
mer. Though the hives appeared very well preſerved at this 

time, yet a ſevere ſeaſon. coming on in the latter end of 

March, and continuing till April, the bees of two hives'came 
' ont no more, and on examination were found to be all dead 
within; theſe had died however of mere , for there 
was not the leaſt remains of Honey in the pots. The other 

hives had had ſome Honey in their combs at the time they 

were put into the tubs; and they had fühliſted on that, and the 
reſt that was given them in the pots, ſo that they lived 
during the whole time, and made a flouriſhing ſwarm for the 
| ſucceeding ſummer. Y S113 10 ah M7 


the hives of bees during the winter, and is to be done with 


experiment, yet as the others had paſſed 
ſafety, and only became a facrifice to famine during 
weather in the ſpring, there is no room to doubt of their 
doing as well as the others, if more Honey had been given 
The 3 e ee o che form of 
0 are many circum | to ing 
good Honey, da as a warm and der ar, a ſtate of 
th in the bees, and a quantity of aromatic and ſweet flow- 
ess in the 
dut of the hives in the 
ferable greatly to that 
the ſeaſon in which the 


beginning of the ſummer, is alſo 
— 5 autumn, ines the firſt is 
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ſome bad 


neighbourhood of their hives. "The Honey taken 


are in their beſt vigour, and the | 


urpoſe 
| Fudd Fs and in the beginning of winter put each of theſe | 


ing out of the veſſels at the little tubes, and returning to the | 


This ſeems thetefore an admirable method of preſerving all : 


_— 
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ounces in quantity, and of a red colour and empyreumatic 
ſmell, yet with -an agreeable flavour, and of an acrid and 
burning taſte. This is a ſtronger acid than either of the for- 
mer, and ferments with an alkali. 

The fire being again encreaſed, more clouds ariſe, and in fine 
there is a fourth liquor produced ; this is in quantity about 
two ounces, of an orange colour, and of an acid taſte, but 
leſs acrid than the third liquor, as it contains more oil, which 
ſoftens and ſweetens it. Like the former it ferments with 
alkalies, and reddens the colour of turnſole. When the diſ- 
tillation is thus finiſhed, there will remain in the cucurbit 
fifteen ounces and an half of a light ſpungy black coal. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1706. | 

This is to be then put into a retort for a freſh diſtillation ; 
and a ſtrong fire under this veſſel will raiſe from it ſeven 
ounces of a reddiſh brown liquor, which ſtains the fingers to 
an orange colour, of a burnt ſmell, yet with ſomething agree- 


able in it, and of an acid and very acrid pungent taſte. Be- 


ſides this, there comes over two drams of a thick black oil, 
looking like tar; this alſo was of an acrid taſte, which was 
owing to ſome of the ſalts of the Honey being blended with 
it. e is much more oil contained in the Honey, but it 
does not come over ſeparate, but blended with the other 

uors; and after they have ſtood ſome days, precipitates it- 
ſelf from them, and is found ſticking to the ſides and bottom 
of the veſſel. The matter remaining in the retort is about 
ſeven ounces of a black coal, of a light ſpungy texture, and of 
a taſte almoſt inſipid, and only ſeeming to contain a little 


. falt. We ſee by this proceſs, that thirty-two ounces of Honey 


yield twenty-four ounces and two drams of liquor, that bei 
the difference in weight between the Honey when put in, 
the laſt caput mortuum.' Twenty-two ounces and fix drams 


are the quantity here preſerved of the ſeveral liquors, the reſt 


having eſcaped through the junctures of the veſſels, as will 
always be the caſe in ſuch diſtillations. Id. ibid. | 

The caput mortuum of this and of ſeveral other diſtillations 
of Honey, the whole making three pound and a half, were 
put into an unglazed earthen pot, and calcined over the fire 
for ten hours ; this readily took fire like common charcoal, 
and burnt till it loft ten ounces in weight, but without falling 
into aſhes. The remaining coal had then a more faline taſte 
than before, Any acid liquor poured upon this, fermented as 
with the common alkalies; and when thrown into water ta 
make a lixivium, it bubbled in the manner of quicklime 
thrown into water; and in the common way of making the 
lixivial ſalts, this yielded a dram and a half of an acrid alka- 
line one. It is remarkable that the calcined mortuum 


of Honey contains, like other vegetable aſhes, true particles 


of iron, which adhere to a knife touched with a magnet. 


Hoxzv Buzzard, the Engliſh name of the buteo apiy | See 


the article ApIVoR U. 6 


Honxy of roſes. See the article M roſarum. 
Hour. ade l. Conf 


he conſtruction of the Honeycomb ſeems 
one of 'the moſt ſurpri 


of, exiſt in them in that form, has given great cauſe of f 
culnthed/:25 the een jaridir 1 


uld ſeem that the niceſt rules of bad 
been conſulted for its compoſition, and all the advantages that 


far from an eaſy 


geometri 
one, and indeed clog d with ſo many conditions, that it might 


| have puzzled able proficients in that ſcience. This may be 
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bottom, being every obe of them an hexangular cell, with a 


lde verge of eyery cell in ſuch a manner, that it is ſcarce poſ- 
- Gble they ſhould ſplit in that particular part. This cord or 


I beſe momentaty fights, however, are 


* 


20 parts in thecſtru 


8 the haſes of / which are to 


I ee 


It would be a moſt 


HON 


a common obſerver, is to 
| one cell, each 


prevent this, the Creatures ext 


roll is at leaſt three times as thick as the ſides of the cell, and 

is even much thicker and ſtronger at the angles of the cells 

than elſewhere; ſo that the aperture of each cell js not regu- 

_  arly hexagonal, though its inner cavity be perfectly ſo. -Reau- 

mers Hiſt, Inſ. vol. 10. p. 214. i 22: 

©. The bäſes of the cells are not always perfectiy trilateral; 

ſometimes inſtead of the three rhombs they ſhould be com- 

| je abs they conſiſt of fqur pieces, the bee having begun 
ne 


q 


tr work wrong ; but then it is admirable to obſerve how | 


niccly the two ſmaller pieces are afterwards joined, that the 
angle they make may be as neatly as , 
done of the rhombs, ſo; that the baſe of the cell ſtill remains 


very nearly trilateral 


© 


* © 


their making theſe elegan 
pofiible to ſee any thing of this kind diſtinctiy, even with the 


* 


_ | advantage of glaſs hives; for no bee. eyer works ſingly on this | - 


d ccaſion, but wherever: the fabrick' is erecting, there are num- 
bers together all trying to aſſiſt one another 3 and; their mo- 
tian are ſo ſwiſt, and fo hid dy, theit ſtanding before one an- 
atber, that very little is to be ſeen of them. New bees are 
and frequently thoſe which. arrive | 
away immediately after ' they arrive. There are only: fome 


17 


dery ſhort moments in which the glaſſes of the hives can give | + 


à A View. of the creatures regularly employed in their werk, for 
tbe moment that one ſees a bee at work in building, that 
moment we ſee ane either fly off, or ſome other hee get be- 
fore her, fo as to hinder the view. ©} at ine do ;| 
ſuſſicient ta make it 


Plain, that the bee uſes her teeth in modelling and faſbion- 
.. ing the wax. The fide of a cell is always received between 


— 


Go 


up to a proper conſiſtence ind: firn 
ed by ſome, that all 
in trical exactneſa in the 
the ber has leſs merit in it than is uſually ſuppoſed; and that 
tie mere juxtapoſition of a number of round pieces or glo- 
bes of wax, would produge a number of regular hexagonal 
1 gares when: chey were preſſed together. The bee, however, 
is iodebted to no ſuch 50 method in her ſtructures; ſhe re- 

y its | 


| Pete ctexy cel baſe, Which is not hexago 
but triangu 
vd to be the e.of two. of 


be firſt erects one of the three rhombs whi 
ſides of the 3; on this 

the erect the two ſides of the cell of which it is to be t 
: .baſe; They then form the ſecond rhomb, and its ſides of ts 
en; 3 make: the third, which dloſes with th. 
Sather two; andthe two ſides erected upon that, clo- 
manner with. the: others, the whole. cell is 


n | 


: 
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- finiſhed; bg. 0790 O01 
While: one ſet of bees are in thus 
cel, athers art * 


* 1 1 


1 9 


| in; making the farther uſes of its 
Par e 'of.other cells; and ſome: ſimiſh the ad- 
Joining cells, of which its ſides make a part: Othersagain are 


nat work at the baſe;-Jayi 


formed in pa 


- | chapabs of [theſe';'ifor: they wu ao 
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ALF Nr vol. 10, p. 30. 
Ahere are ſome occaſions un which cho bers are much preſſed p 
n fearveime in thei 
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Proper height afterwards. 
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coming to the place, and old ones going away; 
2 1 1 


che foundationifor the other cells, 


chem ever brings a cell to perfection, but 
| wy Io the rough work, and leaves 


 . tals can furniſh employ 


workers, it eoſts them too dear to be 
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poſſible equal to that of | 


deſirable thing to ſee the bees at work in || 
t and regular fabricks; but it is ſcarce |. 
number larger than che others fitted for theſe males. The 


| 


te two teeth on this occaſion, and by means of- repeated! | 
 /» blows. on each ſide from cach tooth, the. ſide is braught to |. 
proper thinneis, and the wax is by the ſame means wrought 


ſtructure of the combs. is fancy; that 
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, more 

make its ſides 
dier the weight of the workers in the 
deen to work it hne by degrees, 


blos of the teeth 


about nine thouſand of them. The lar 
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mere deifurs. att WA. Sy o the Gre works of art ther 
de many hands employed to the finiſhing any piece of work.. 
mankſhip, juſt ſo it * the labour of the 245 ＋ 

the firſt wy 
it to others to refine 


In ur works .it is well known that the rough work i 
the eaſieſt, and ſooneſt pet formed; and as = caſt pan 


er of me- 
ment for a great number of filers and 


poliſbers, ſo one bee will form the rough work of ſeveral cell 


in a very ſhort time, when a great number of others mu 

employed afterwards in the 7 of each. This * 
2 becauſe if the firſt former of the cell Qhould 
of their deſtined thinneſs, 2 break un- 
formation; they are 
"nes the bees that come deer, 
5 getting into it, may be 
N a till they come out and = 
finiſhing is done by extremely quick repeated 
pink the ſides, and by frequent bringing 
em together, ſo as to make them cut, Theſe means ſeve- 
rally ſerye 10 dat the yalls. of wax, that forms the ſides, and 

to cut off the inequalities an places where they are too thick. 
The wax is 4 very precious — among theſe little 
waited, and accordingly 
* bee that has cut off a large quantity, does not leave it in 
cell, but takes it cargfully out, gathets it into a little glo- 
bule as big as the head af a pin, and carries it to the places 
Where others ape at work in erefting new cells. The mo- 
ment that the bee is own out with-its load, another takes its 
place, and getting into the cell, finiſhes the work it was about; 


faſhion it better with their teeth 


it perfect. This 


While the former worker either gets into another cell, or helps 


thoſe which are employed in the erecting new ones. Thus the 
labour is jointly carried on by all, and each has its ſhare in 
the whole work, not in any particular part of it. 

In the ſwarm of bees there are many males, or large bees, 
which ate commanly called drones ; theſe have their pecu- 
ar cells, as thoſe fatted-for the ordinary or working bees, 

which are of no ſex, #youſd not be ſufficient to hold them in 


the worm ſtate. As among the cells of the ſame comb ſome 


are deſtined to receive the honey, others to be the lodging of 
the worm, or yuung: bee, ſo among theſe laſt there are a great 


uſual lize of the oells is ſuch, that in a hive of fifteen. inches 
high, and ten inches wide, there are commonly ce 
—_—_ cells deſtined 1 
the male bees, are found not to be regular hexagons, two 
their fides placed oppoſite. to each other being ſmaller than the 
others. The difference, however, is very trifling ; and when 
te ather cells ate very ſtrictiy examined, there will be found 
alſo the. ſame difference. in their ſides in proportion to their big 
neſs, two of the ſides of the hexagon being always ſomething 
ſmaller than the other four. Reæaum. Hiſt, Inſ. v. 10, p. 34. 
| The: cells which have ſerved, or are to ſerve for the habitt- 
tion of the worms of the common, and ef the male bees, ale 
often made alſo at other times the receptacles of honey; but 
though theſe are indifferently made to ſerve either uſe, there 
are others deſtined only to receive honex7,7 _. 
The celerity with which a ſwarm of bees received into a hive, 
where they find themſelves was their minds, bring ther 
works of the cambs/ to perfection, is amazing. There ate 
vaſt numbers at work all at once, and that they may not 8 
+ coramode one another, they do not work upon the firſt 17 
ill it is finiſhed 3 but; when che foundation of that 5 hi, 
they go to work upon another; ſo that there are often 
beginnings of three or four ſtories made at once, and ſo man / 
| warms Aotted to the carrying on the work. of each. — 
The ſeveral combs are all placed parallel one to nee 
there is ſuch a ſpace left between them, that the bees can er 
paſs between; and often they place a part of the combs in a c. 
trary direction to the reſt; ſo that while the others are 
horizontally, theſe ſtand perpendicular. . de 
Though the ſides of all abe cells are extremely thin, Jet n. 
combs are — when full of honey. This might the 
danger theit! kreaking howr bald, if only ſuſtained ion 
top ; and for this reaſon the bees give them. ſeveral : 
ſupports in whatever. places they can, often faſt 
many places one to another, and often. fixin 
ſides of the edifice. by large. and ſolid jumps of wax: 
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The ſpecies of Caprifelium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, Can-Hooxs, thoſe which being made faſt to the end of a rope, 


are theſe: 1. The common German Honeyſuckle, or not per- 
foliate . Honeyſuckle, 2. The common perfoliate, or Italian 
© Haneyfuckle, 3. The late flowering German Honeyſuckle, 
with a very red flower. 4. The early flowering perfohate 
Italian  Honey/uckle, 5. The perfoliate Honeyſuctie, with 
variegated and ſinuous leaves. And 6. The ſinuated-leav'd, 
not perfoliatę #Taney/uckle. Tonrn. loft, p. 608. 
The Virginian ſcarlet Honeyſuckle, called the trumpet; Hancy- 
ſuckle, is a very beautiful lowering kind, and in great eſteem. 
It ĩs propagated by laying down, the tender branches in ſpring, 
abſerving, in dry weather, to refreſh them with water, and 
the ſpring following they will be ready to trabſplant, when 
they are to be cut off from the old plants, and carefully re- 
moved without diſturbing their roots. The beſt time to re- 
move them is in March, juſt before they ſhoot out ; but if 
the ſcaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be watered, and have 
a little mulch laid at their roots, to prevent the earth about 
© _ them from drying too faſt. They ſhould be planted in a 
ſtrong ſoil, and expoſed to the Touth eaſt ſun ; but they muſt | 
have a wall. or pale behind them to ſupport the branches, 
otherwiſe they will trail upon the | grqund. It is a native of 
Virginia, but will thrive very woll with us, bearing all the 
* coll of our winters, but does not ſucceed well near London, 
| where the ſmoak commonly deſtroys it. Miller's Gardener's 1 
Ta 


Ihe propagation, of all the ſeveral ſorts of. Zoneyſuckles is by 
Laying down their branches in the ſpring, which, if they are 
_ ſupplied with water, will by the Michachnas following have 
oak root ſo well, as to be fit to remove. They ſhould at 
this time be tranſplanted into N beds for a year or two, 
the better to train them up, wy; 2 or e plants, or for 
..-  reepers,. to plant againſt trees, walls, c. | 
They may allo, be propagated by planting cuttings: in Septem- 
ber, or in ſpring ; but they ſometimes fail this way, and al- 
ways require much care and trouble, Their ſweetneſs, and 
long continuance in flower, make them of great value in 
mall quarters. Among flowering ſhrubs they are alſo very 
beautiful, when planted againſt the ſtems of old trees, where, 


N - 


P 


i they are not too much ſhaded, they will flouriſh exceed⸗- 


. W0gly.. ; = | 
_ cutting them, to keep them in a regu- | 
kr farm, is about Michaelgaas, ſoon. after they have done 
Howeriog, . This is to be done with a knife, l 
Fg bob a let bud; for non much * werbe is 
deft langer, it will always die down to that part. are 
i moſt of them very hardy. Miller, Gard. Dict. 

Honzx- Mort, Cerintbe, in botany, the name of 4 genus of 
| Plants, the characters of which are theſe: The flower conſiſts 
A one leaf only, tubular, and in the: ſhape of a bell, with its 
edge divided into ſeveral ſegments 3 the mouth, in ſeyeral ſpe- 
Meß, dene e and in ſeveral others, open. From 

0 "the cup of the:flower there riſcs.a piſtil, which is fixed into the 
back part of the flower, in the manner of. a bail. This is 
; Jquare, and fmally ripens into a. fruit, conſiſting of two ſhella, 
vided, into. two cells, filled. uſually with long ſhaped 
. r 1 041 5; | 4 +7 


div 


Thus ſpecies. of this plane are, 1. The large. kind, wich the | 
- . ha - #4 | ated ry my ond. 


white, at fu 
Teurn. Inſt, p. 
HONOUR, 85) 5 | 
divinity, and had a temple erected to it; which had no entry. 
* through ede of e, Ser Hiſt, Acad. Inſcript. 
VOL. I. p. 144 1c9- Ni ne R I 

OOF (Gre Hor, 2 due of aninfrmity to which 
horſes are ſubject. It comes ſometimes naturally, and ſome + 
times artificially. . When. it comes Haturally, it is gunerally. 

- - hereditary, the fue. or dam having, had che ſame complaint, 
Wben it comes on accid 


ſtemper falling down into the feet 3 lemetimes do the ereature's 


Ip 


being much. ſdunder c. 


2 Ibe Hoof, an this diſtemper, is-ſo friable and retten, as it 1 


; . were, that it cracks and flakes off on every flight occaſion, | 
The cure is to be attempted in this manner: Lake wax: “ 


mag and evening, eſpecial 
ny large cracks, 
with a muu¹ẽ, 
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among the antients, was worſhipped as 2 


it is ſotustimes owing to a di- | 
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with a nooſe (like that which brewers uſe to fling or carry 
their barrels on) are made uſe of for ſlings. 

Foet-Hooks, in a ſhip, the ſame with ſuttocks. See the article 
FuTToOCKs. | 

Loof-Hooks, in a ſhip, a tackle with two hooks; one to hitch 
into a cringle of the main or fore fail, in the bolt rope at the 
leetch of the ſail by the clew ; and the other is to hitch into a 
ſtrap, which is ſpliced to the cheſs-tree. Their uſe is to pull 
down the fail, and ſuccour the "tackles in large fail, and 
ſtiſt gale, that all the ſtreſs may not bear upon the tack, It 
is alſo uſed when the tack is to be ſeized more ſecure ; and to 
take off or put on a bonnet or drabler. 

Sheer-Hooks, in a ſhip, thoſe Hooks like ſickles fixed in the 
ends of the-yard-arms, that if a ſhip under fail come to board 
her, thoſe beers may cut her ſhrowds, and ſo ſpoil her tack- 

ling. But as: thoſe Sheer-Hooks are ſubjeR to break their 

aun yards, and cut the ropes that come from the top ſails, 
they are now very ſeldom uſed. 

Till Hooks. See the article T'x11.1- Hooks. 

Draught-Hooks. See the article DR auGnT-Hooks. 

HOOP-7Fþeel. See the article Dx TENT- heel. 

HOOPER, in zoology, a name by which ſeveral have called 
the cygnus ferus, or wild ſwan. See the article CyOoNus. 

HOP. the article Hops, i 


|HOPLITES Lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given, —— 
of a ſhinin 


of the writers among the antients, to a ſtone 
bras · like appearance, looking like the ſurface of the poliſhed 
braſs armour worn in thoſe times. It is eaſy to conclude, 
from this account, that the Hoplites was one of our mundics. 
HOPLITODROMOS, in the antient gymnaſtic ſports, a term 
applied to ſuch perſons as went through thoſe toilſome and 
robuſt exerciſes, in.compleat armour z by which the exerciſe 
became much more violent, and the weating of armour, in 
the time of battle, much more eaſy. | 
HOPLOCHRISMA, a term uſed, by the antient writers in 
medicine, for the anointing a ſword, or other weapon, with 
which a perſon had been wounded, in order to the curing of 
the wound. So early was the idle notion of curing by ſym- 


have alſo uſed the word in a very different ſenſe, namely, for 

the ahointing the points of darts or ſwords with poiſonous in- 

ures, in order to.render the leaſt wound given with them 
tal. A practioe moſt known, as it is faid, among the ſa- 
vage-inhabitants of America, ' 

HOS, in botany; See the article Lurvi us. 5 
There are four kinds of Hops, 1. The wild or garlie Hop. 
2. ay long ſquare gatlic Hop. 3. The long white z and 
.* oval Hop. The fitſt of theſe is not worth cultivating. 

The ſecond is a good Jip, but generally looking red toward 
the ſtalk, it will not fetch ſo g 5 at the m 
long white Hop is the moſt beautiful of all, and produces the 

* greateſt quantity. This kind, and che oval, will grow very 
well together. They all delight in a deep rich garden mould; 
this may have ſand among it, but ſhould never have any clay. 
Mooty black land is what they*are generally planted in, in 
Effex, but any light land will do. ie Hop ſends its roots 
four or five yards perpendicularly: deep j and, for this reaſon, 
they thrive beſt of all in lands where there is a good bottom, 
below what is uſually ſtirred or manured in agriculture, If 


the Hop land be wet, it muſt be laid up in high ridges, and 
drained in winter, that the roots be not rotted or chilled. 


— [5g is 1 ſucceed bee ee ring old, and 
on this principle they are very cautious in their plantations in 
Lent, and look forward foe the-after produce, When' they 
make a new Hap- ground, they plant it with apple-trees, at a 
large diftance afunder, and with cherry-trees between; b 
this means, when the Hops have n ten years, whi 
they judge to be as much as they will do well for, they place 
their account in the cherry trees which bear large crops. 
| - 94 they of rs — | S 
up, and upon e trees only, hic 
find very a ofthe Hg hows be * r 
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v. 83 ' 6 3. SY wel 
| gathered wet; but if any dew hangs upon them, the 
ſs. are to de ſhaken to throw it, in part, off; but if the 
ious to the growth of the Hops. efrin| Hops are eyer ſo little too ripe, there is danger of their ſheg. 
8 them doo ſhort, or too: few in number.  Mortimer's ding their ſeeds by this ſhaking, and it is very well known, 
uſbandry, p. 173. | | ** | that their principal ſtrength is in their ſeeds, They will alla 
Some plant Hops in March and April; but the molt expe- | loſe their green colour, and look browniſh, which will take 
_ 1, rienced le prefer the month of , becauſe they will | off from their value in the market. Some of the people who 
- then ſtrike Rum roots, and be very ſtrong and vigorous againſt raiſe them, bear with this inconvenience, however, to pre- 
ſpring. The largeſt plants are to be choſen, and it is beſt to | vent a greater; and as Hops waſte much more in the drying, 
procure them from ſome rich ground, | where the hills have when gathered 1 than when more fully ripe, they. let 
11 been laid high. they ſhould be about eight or ten inches them on the plants till brown ; in this caſe four pound 
and have three or four Joints: or buds a-piece. The holes of Hops one pound dry, whereas, when gathered green, 
planting them are to be dug eight or ten inches deep, and] | five pound make only one when dried; and they get more by 
about a foot over; and in each of theſe: holes four plants are to | the advantage in weight, than they loſe by the colour. Some 
be ſet, one in each corner. They. be covered an inch] leave pieces of the ſtalks, and fragments of the leaves, among 
deep over the top, if planted in z but if in {pring, them, in the picking ; but this is very bad policy, for much 
when they have from the joints, then they muſt not more is loſt by this, in the price, than is gai ed in the quantity, 
buried, After this the ground mult be kept carefully clear of | Care ſhould be taken to dry the Hops as faſt as they are picked, 
weed, e Veoh! "X11 for in lying undried they are apt to heat 6 
If the Hop- ground be poor and exhauſted, it ſhould be dreſ- | very quickly. If the quantity picked be fo large, that the 
ſed in winter, and the earth about the hills dug any wot ., kiln in which they are to be dried is over ſtocked, they muſt 
freſh and well manured ſoil put in its place; but if the groun be ſpread thin upon a floor, and they will keep two or three 
* in good heart, it is better to dreſs it in ſpring ; and if this days in that manner without any harm. Indeed, where the 
be done as late as in April, it is ſtill the better, as it kills tity is but ſmall, there is no need to have recourſe to the 
the weeds beſt of all, and prevents the too early ſhooting in ar all, for they will dry much better than any other way, 
1 of the Hape, which often proves a very great miſchief to] by being ipread thin upon a floor, and often turned. The 
e t drying of ep is the moſt materia t of their manufacture, 
Dreſſing of Hors. This is preparing the ground in Winter for 2 e ill dried, they loſe all their agreeable fla- 
and ſpring, for r * vour 3 great caution muſt be uſed, that they be all equally 
this, be dl upon which the plants ſtand, be all pull dried, for one pound of ill dried Hops, mixed labng v keys 
down, and undermined, on every fide, till the ſpade comes] parcel of thoſe which are ever ſo well dried, will ſpoil all the 
near the principal root; then ſhake off, or remove with the | reſt, N * 
hand, the looſe . Bagging of Hops, a term uſed by our farmers, who cultivate 
= . you may ſee where the new roots grow out of the old: ſets. Legs, for the lſt thing they have to do with hem, wos 
The old ſets are to be carefully preſerved, but the other root to bring them to market; that is, the putting them up in 


may be cut away, Whatever time the hills are pulled down, | 
the roots muſt not be cut till March. aan bes | | 

When the young Flops are dreſſed for the firſt time, all the] brittle that they would break to pieces, and be ſpoiled, if 
roots are to be cut away that grew the year before; and the 

ſets are to be cut off within one inch of the ſame, and every three weeks, - or thereabouts, that they may become 

rx they muſt be cut as cloſe as can be to the old roots: tough. If they are covered from the air with blankets, in 
t — 


_ Ss + ® * 


but to a weak Hop, ſome of the ſhoots are to be left at the] the: heap, they may be bagg d much ſooner than if left open. 
| dating. The not obſerving this ſingle article has been the } The manner of -bagging them is this: A hole is made in an 
ui many a Hop- garden, that might elſe have flouriſhed. } 


ruin upper floor, ſo large that a man may eaſily go up and down it, 

: Thoſe roots of the plants which grow downward are never to} then a hoop is fitted to the mouth of the bag, and fo firmly 
to be, injured, but only thoſe which run hori are ſewed on, chat it cannot be torn off. The bag is then let 

be cut. The old roots and the ye ones may be ea- down thro? the hole, and the hoop remaining above, ftops it 

fi red, and the | from being pulled quite through, being than the hole. 
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When this is done, one man muſt go down into the 
while another caſts in the Hops, he muſt tread them 
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s | Hop Poles, See the article Pons, 
eaſily | HOR/EA, ns, inantiquity, ſolemn ſactifices, conſiſting 
them, | fruits, &c. offered in ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and Win- 


5 


as quick as ter, that heaven mi t mild and temperate weather. 

them at this | Theſe, according to Tus, were offered to the goddeſſes 

..' Mortimer's called mea, i. e. hours, who were three in number, - 
a bot . | - tended upon the ſun, preſided over the four ſeaſons of 

hills | year, and had divine worſhip paid them at Athens. Peta. 

the |  Archzol. Grec./l. 2. c/20, T. f. p. 439 the 

and | HORCUS Lapis, the name of a ſtone, mentioned _ 

which | writers of the middle ages as uſeful in ſoldering filver ad oth 
plants are firſt | metals. All the deſcription. they give of it, is, that it 
fit round the black, and was eaſily reduced to powder. It was called 

ö ſyſtem of botany» of 
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tubrinated'; the ſtyles are two in number, hairy, and bent 


back. The ſtigmata are alſo hairy. The flower cloſely ſur- 
Tounds the ſeed, and falls _ 4. — — —— , 
and lar, pointed at ends, marked with a - 
5. 14 Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 16. | NE 
HOREHOUND., See the article Mazvnrum. 
HORIZONTAL (Cycl.)=-HorrzoxTAL Line, or baſe of a 
hill, in ſurveying, a line drawn on the horizontal plane of the 
hill, or that on which it ſtands. 
HoRiz0NTAL Roots. See the article Fi8x os Nor. 
MEZION, r Hoxmesion, in natural hiftory, the 
name of 4 gem deſcribed by Pliny, and feeming to have been 


a ſpecies of hyacinth ; he ſays it was very bright, and of a 

yellowiſh red or flame colour, with a whitiſh caſt at the edges. 
RMINODES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a gem de- 
ſcribed by Pliny, and others of the antient writers. The ſtone 
-tfelf, they tell us, was either black or white, but had in it a 
en ſpeck, ſurrounded by a circle of a bright yellow. It 
s to have been no other than one of the oculus beli's of 


our jeyellers. 
ORMIN M, ini botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind. The upper lip is ſmall and 
galeated, the under one is large, and divided into three feg- 
ments, the middle one being hollowed like a ſpoon. The 
piſtil ariſes from the cup, is fixed in the manner of a nail 
to the hinder part of the flower z this is ſurrounded by four 
embryso's, which afterwards become four ſeeds, and ripen in 
the cup of the flower. | 
'The ſpecies of Horminum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe; 1. The garden Horminum, with purple ſpikes. 
2. The red ſpiked Horminum. The 3 ſpiked Hormi- 
num. 4. The broad - leav' d verticillate Horminum. F. 
The napus-leay d Harminum. 6. The leſſer Hminum, 
with ſinuated leaves, and a ſmall blue flower. 7. The mea- 
dow Horminum, With very ſmall flowers. 8. lavender- 
ower'd wild Horminum. | 
Hoerminum, ſnielling alſo like lavender. 1 9 
The Engliſh name of this genus of plants is Clary, but it is an 
9 — one, becauſe it is alſo uſed as = name for the 
clareey a different s of plants, though by many 
 Confounded with the other under the name Horminum. Turn. 
| 2 has been much celebrated as a cardiac, but is now 
leſs uſed than formerly. The dried herb, given in infuſion or 
decoction, is good in the fluor albus, but ſhould be given with 
other medicines. It is alſo conmiended in colics, flatulencies, 
and hyſteric complaints; alſo as an antiſpaſmodic, and in epi- 
WO vis 444 ROY 121 | end 
HORN (C5) —Tbe Horns of many animals, particularly of 
dhe deer kind, are caſt every year, and new ones grow up in 
their places; ' With us the deer drop them in March, and the 
new Horus are full grown by the July following. V offius 
very juſtly ranks-this among the moſt wonderful phænomena 
nature; he that we have nothing ous to the 
2 of ſuch hard and ſolid bodies of ſo great a bulk, in ſo 
hort a tune. . AI 3 EE - 3,900 ee, "1 
Many idle opinions have been formed of the cauſe of the fal- 


the or nouriſhing juice Gow? into them no longer; and 
in the fame manner, at certain ſtated periods,” the blood and 
Cala to flow ioto theſe parts bf the animal and they 
off. Tbe cavetnous part, at the root of ther Horns, pro- 
ably grows) hard, and the pores through which the- vellels 
rs grow up 36 this: time, and then, as' no juices cam be car- 
through, chem $0: the Horn, it is not at all wonderful: that 
decays, and falls off, for want ofcronriſhrents 1520 | 
— — 
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caſt them every year in March. The luſty arid well fed ones 
caſt their Horns firſt; e, e ſometimes k 


the old ones till the end of April. Theſe Horns are faſtened 


to the bones of the fcull, not to the ſkin of the head only, as 
ſome people would have it thought, who are for making the 
caffing, of them the leſs wonderful. About ten days after the 
Horns are caſt, the new or young Horns begin to appear; 
they ate ſoſt and hairy at firſt, but they grow hard in about 
three months, and the ſtag then rubs off their ry ſkin, 
The number of branches in the Horns is 2 ma? fr to the 
age of the animal, the young ones always having but few, the 
d ones moſt. Six or ſeven branches are the common number, 
and in Tuſcany they have ſometimes eight or nine. But in 
Saxony, where theſe creatures are very long lived, are 
ſometimes ſeen with fourteen or fifteen branches, and fome= 
times more. The young Horns, while yet foft, are full of 
blood-veſlels, and if cut off, eſpecially if near the head, they 
are found to bleed very violently, and the creature will ſome- 
times even bleed to death at the wound. This blood was 
found by Redi to c: te alſo like the other blood of the 
ſtag, let out of the other parts of the body; though this is 
contrary to the accounts of | Ariſtotle and Galen. Blood- 
veſlek are ſent in large numbers into all Hornt, while young, 
to furniſh them with nouriſhment for their increaſe and growth; 
but when they are arrived at their full growth, theſe veſſels 
dry up, there being no farther occaſion Ye Vein z and hence 
it is that no ill ſymptoms attend the falling off of theſe parrs, 
when full grown. If a ſtag be caſtrated while he is fo your 
as not to have Horns, he will never have any at all, and K 
caſtrated afterwards, while his Horns are on, he will never 
caſt them, but always retain the ſame pair which he had at 
the time of the operation. Rui, Exper. See the articles 
CasTRATION, STAG, GC. | | 
Horn, in the manege: 
is to blood a horſe in the roof of the mouth, with the Horn 
of a ſtag of roebuck, the tip or end of which is ſo fharp and 
pointed; as to produce the ſame effect as à lancet. We ftrike 
U nth, pre of the fourth notch or ridge of 
upper jaw. 3 | 
How - lg name given by fowlers to the great Horn owl. 


lure to draw together almoſt what numbers of others he pleg- 
ſes. The method of taking other birds by it, is thus ; 


The fpottſman fixes upori ſome ſingle tree which ftands in 


into a 


eaſily go from the one to the other. It is the nature of this 


bird tc iy only by fight, and therefore whenever it is ſeen 


by daylight, alt the other birds quarrel with it, and abuſe ic ; 
even che hawks will make at it wherever it comes it! thei 
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To give a ſtroke with the Horn, 


A ſporiſman who has got one of thefe birds, has a conſtant 


the middle of an open field, and cutting the boughs of this 


27 
1 


HOROPTER, (Cyct.) in optics, 
through the 1 


- this plane have .a relation to the Horopter, or to the line 
Horopter has ſeveral properties in | 


HORSE, in zoology.. Ses the article EGpus. 
Meitled HorsE, a term uſed by our dealers in Horſes to expreſs 


mphs of the. 
fly is continu 7 —— 
meddles ei f 


worms to a very conſiderable ſize ; —_—_ 
their body is pointed at the anterior part, but grows 
Won toward-the poſterior. This part of its body 
:> of the collated dimes of this whole clafs of fly worm 3-0 
there are placed ſix fleſby, bodies, in form of rays, diſpoſed in a 

. Near the center of this ſemi- circle are placed two 
or tubes, placed cloſe to one another, which are ſhorter 
the rays, their uſe much more important to the ani- 


ir im is much better known to us: 
are the — 44 — Ibid. p. 48 3. 
anterior ſtigmata, in the worm of this fly, are not fo 
eye as theſe, but may be diſtinguiſhed when 
for ; they are p one on each ſide of 
of the body, near its junction with tlie third. 
y of a vaſt number of rings, or full 
oft innumerable fine ſmall furrows; the upper part of 
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ö with a ſeries of fine ſmall prickles; and when it moves, 
two very ſhort horns. The head is of the variable 


5E. 


; and is furniſhed like the reſt of that claſs, with two 


| hooks ; but theſe in this ſpecies may properly enough be called 


nn „and ſupplies the place off 
two 1 teeth. Ibid. p. 484. h 
HOROME TRV, the art of meaſuring, or dividing the hours, 


an account of time. 


an 
interſection of the optic axes, parallel to a line 
drawn through the center of both eyes; ſo that the ſpace 
comprehended between theſe two lines forms a plane, in which 
the two optic axes are always found. All the objects ſeen in 


which terminates it. 'The 
8 are deſcribed at large in Aguillonius, Opt. lib. 
2. = 10. 1 . 


A creature of that ſpecies, which has à great deal of vigour 

and heart, as call it otherwiſe. There 22 — 

between a mettled Horſe, a Horſe of vigour, and a fiery Horſe; 
* = n in | * 


-/e that has 


of a dull diſpoſition, but only have a tender ſkin. ., ; 12.) 
) 'mettled Hl ＋ high Ir 
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be made to trot over theſe in the hand, by that 
means to tire him and abate his wantonneſs. When this is done 
care e taken that all the tackling be good and firm 
and every thing in its due and proper place; then a perſon i; 
to hold his head, and another. to mount him; but this muſt 
not be done ſuddenly, or at a jerk, but very gradually and 
ſlowly, by ſeveral riſings and heavings. If he bears this 
ently, the perſon is to ſeat himſelf. firmly on his back: 
t if he be troubleſome, and not tamed enough, the G 
is to forbear the attempt to mount, and he is to be trotted 
hard in the hand over the ſame ploughed lands again, till he 
is willing to receive the rider quietly on his back. When this 
is done, the perſon who is on his back muſt cheriſh him, and 
the man who has his head muſt lead him a few paces forward: 
then he is to be cheriſhed again. The feet are to be fitted 
well in the ſtirrups, and the toes turned out; afterwards the 
rider is to ſhrink and move himſelf in the ſaddle, and the per- 
ſon who holds his head, is to withdraw his hand a little far- 
ther from the mouth. As the rider moves his toes forward 
the holder muſt move him forward with the rein, till he 4 
made to apprehend the rider's motion of body and foot, which 
— go 2 and with u and will go forward 
without other's aſſiſtance, and upon the reſtrai 
the rider's hands. | D N 
When this is accompliſhed, let him be cheriſhed, and have 
ſs and bread to eat ; and then let the rider mount and alight 
ſeveral times, cheriſhing him between each time; and thus he 
is to be managed till he will go on, or ſtand ſtill at pleaſure, 
This being done, the long rein may be laid aſide, and the 
band about the neck, which are always uſed on this occaſion, 
and nothing will be but the trenches and caveſon, 
with the martingal. A muſt lead the way before; 
or another Horſe going only ſtrait forwards, and making him 
ſtand ſill: when deſired. In this manner, by ſometimes fol- 
lowing, and ſometimes going before another Horſe on the 
trot, the creature will by degrees be brought to know that it 
is his buſineſs to; be quiet and governable. | 
Breeding of HoxsES. In order to have a good and beautiful 
race of Heres, it is neceſſary to chuſe for a ſtallion a fine 
barb, free, from - hereditary infirmities, ſuch 'as weak eyes, 
bad feet, ſpavins, pur or the like : Diſorders that ariſe 
accidents are of no co nor is the Horſe to be 
at all the leſs valued for them as a ſtallion. Three months 
before this Horſe is to cover a mare, he ſhould be fed with 
ſound oats, peaſe, or beans, or with coarſe bread, and a little 
hay, but a good quantity of wheat ftraw ; he ſhould be led 
out twice a day to water all this time, and after every water- 
ing walked about an hour, but not over-heated. If he be 
not prepared and put in heart in this manner, the colts will 
be weakly, and the Horſe himſelf will be ſpoiled, growing 
purſy and, broken- windet. | 
he is put to too many n 


and twelve, fiſteen, or at the moſt twenty, are as many as a 
Horſe will well ſerve for in a ſeaſon. Mares go with foal 
eleven months, and as many days over ab they are years old. 
Ibis being certainly known, it is eaſy to contrive ſo that all 
the foals may be brought forth at a time when there is plenty 
of graſa. About the end of May the mares ate to be put in- 
to an:encloſute. capable of ferding them as long as the ſtal- 
lion is tobe with them or that they are in ſeaſon. In this 
eneloſure all the mares arb toi be pui together, as well thoſe 
Which are barren 2s others. Phe ſtallion's ind-ſhoes are to 
be taken, off, but the fort- hdes hould be left on to preſer'e 
his feet then lead him ſoith, and let him c, A mare twice 
in band, to render him more tame and .pertlen After this 
dale off the bridle, and turn hich lobſe among 
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Futtening of HoxsESs. See the article FATTENING, 
' Watering of HorsEs. See the article WATERING. 
Hos ks of draught. See the article DR Auamt Horſes. 
River-Hoks k, in zoology. See the article HiyyoPoTAMUS. 
8$--Horxss. See the article Hiypocamevs, | 
- War-Horsx. See the article WAR. e 
Hos, in a ſhip, that rope which is made faſt to the ſhrowds 
to preſerve him that heaves the lead there, from falling into 
the ſea. | | N 
oRSEs' is alſo an appellation ſometimes given to the waps, as 
2 alſo to thoſe ſhort = bas ate ſeized to the middle of the 


top· maſt and top- t maſt ſtays, wherein are reeved the 
top-ſail, and to t ſail bow-lines. | | 
"Hor 58-Bean. . T he Horſe-bean is the only kind propagated by 


the plough ; it delights chiefly in a ſtiff and moiſt clay; three 
buſhels will ſow an acre, and this is to be done in February. 
Ide common produce is about twenty buſhels from an acre. 
They muſt lie ſome time upon the ground after they are cut, 
before they are carried in. Some farmers ſow tares and Horſe- 
beam together, which is a very good ways for the ſeeds are 
eaſily ſeparated by a riddle, Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 139. 
Hoxse-Bleck, in the manege. See the article MonToir. | 
Horse- Bread, Bread of a proper kind is often given Horſes to 
bearten and ſtrengthen them when they have gone —_—_ 
great fatigues, or are to prepare for ſuch. Common houſe- 
1d-bread will anſwer the purpoſe, but the more common 


way is to prepare a kind of bread on purpoſe. There are | 


tuo different receipts for making this ſort of bread, each of 
which has its admirers. The firſt method is this: Take wheat- 
meal, oat-meal, and beans ground fine, of each half a peck, 
aniſeed two ounces, gentian and 'fenugreek>ſeed, of each an 
ounce, liquorice two ounces; let all theſe be made into a 
2 fine powder, and fifted together, that they may be perfectly 
mixed. Then add the whites of twenty new-laid eggs and 
as much fine-ale as will knead the whole into dough. 
to be made into loaves, and well baked, but not burnt ; and 
. the Horſe is to have a good quantity of it every morning for 
| tive or fix days, without any other provender. 
The other method is much nicer, but perhaps does not any 
way better anſwer the intended purpoſe of heartening up the 
creature. It is this: Take wheat-meal, rye- meal, bean-meal, 
and oat- meal, of each half a peck; aniſeed and liquorice, of 
each an ounce; white ſugar- candy, four ounces: Beat all 
theſe to powder, and ſift them together; then add the whites 
and yolks of — new- laid eggs | 
as will make the whole into a dough. Let this be made into 
great loaves, and well baked ; it muſt not be given the Zor/e 
too new, but when it has ſtood about three days, it may be- 
gin to be uſed ; the outſide is always to be chipp'd off when 
any of it is given. Theſe are the two ſorts of bread ufually 


given to prepare Horſes for long journies, But there are three | 


other receipts for making bread for race Horſes, which are as 
much eſteemed, and are given by our 
Second, third, and fourth fortnight's feed: \ 
made in this manner: n „ 
Take three pecks of clean beans, and one peck of fine wheat ; 
let theſe be ground together, and kneaded'mto dough, with a 
large quantity of-freſh barm or yeaſt,” but with as little water 


h kind i 


as may be. When this has heaved and worked up a little, 


kt it be kneaded again, and then made into large loayes' and 
— Carefully baked; when three days old, it may be given to 
65 the Horſe, but not ſooner. 1 | * — — 1 TT as | 
The ſecond fort is to be made as the other, only wich equal, 
| quantities of beans and wheat, and the cruſt of this is to be 
2 away before it is eat. This is to be given to the 


and ſplit beans. . 2 WES 1 
The third fort of bread is ſtronger than either of the others, 


is is | 


„and as much white-wine | - 


jockies for the 
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reſembles in ſhape the carrier- pigeon, bat it is ſmaller, and 
ſhorter necked ; the protuberant fleſh on the beak; and round 
the eye, is alſo leſs in quantity; it is more barrel-headed alſo, 
and the eye is ſomewhat pinched, It is' matter of diſpute 
whether this be an original — of pigeon, or a baſtard be- 
tween the carrier and tumbler pigeons. Afoore's Columbarium, 
31. 775 | De | 
ere are of this ſpecies of all ſorts of feathers, but the blue 
and blue-pieds are the moſt valued, Theſe gre one of the 
ſorts of pigeons made uſe of in England for carrying letters, 
and flying for wagers ; for the true original carriers are now 
| very ſcarce, and not riſk'd on every willing occaſion. 


Horst-Muſcle, a common Engliſh name for the freſh-water | 


muſcle, a * Loves of ſhell-fiſh, very common in our fiſh- 
ponds.” Mr. Mery, of the Paris academy, has been at the 
pains of making a number of curious obſervations on this ani- 
mal. He obſerves, that they are all hermaphrodites, and 
that, by a ſtrange and before unheard-of method of genera- 
tion, each individual is in itſelf capable of propagating its ſpe- 
cies, and annually does it without the intercourſe of any 
other. This is extremely ſingular; becauſe tho' we know many 
animals which are hermaphrodites, or in which each indivi- 
dual contains the parts of both ſexes, yet in ſnails, earth- 
worms, and all the reſt of theſe kinds, there is always a con- 
eſs of two animals for the propagation of the ſpecies: 

e ſhell of the freſh-water muſcle is compoſed of ſeveral 
laminz or beds of matter, in the manner of many of the ſea- 
ſhells, and is lined within with an extremely delicate and 
thin membrane, which is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed while the 
ſhell is recent, but when it becomes dry it uſually ſeparates 
from it, and peels wholly off. This fiſh opens and ſhuts its 
ſhell by a very ftrong hinge, aſſiſted by two ſtrong muſcles ; 
the contraction of theſe ſhuts the ſhells firmly together, and 
a powerful ſpring or force in the animal opens them at plea- 
ſure. The part which performs this office, is diſtinctly ſeen 
on the back of the fiſh, and is an inch and half long, and 
about a fixth of an inch broad, Mem. Acad. Par. 17 10. 

The muſcles add fo ſtrongly, as to keep the ſhells always firmly 
cloſed in their natural ftate ; and this power ſubſiſts in them 
even after the death of the animal, till it begins to rot, and at 
that time the ſhells naturally open. This creature is capable 
of a progreſſive motion of two kinds; it can either creep along 
the bottom, or crawl up the ſides of a pond at the banks, or 
at pleaſure raiſe itſelf up to- the ſurface of the water and fwim, 
This laſt is a motion it performs but rarely; but whatever 
movement it is employed in, all that is ſeen to aſſiſt in it, is, 
the belly of the fiſh hanging an inch or two out beyond the 
edges of the ſhells. - The belly of. chis fiſh repreſents very well 
the hulk of a ſhip, and is larger to the head, and 
toward the anus, This large of the body, however, is 
the lighteſt,” and in ſwimming is always carried uppermoſt, 
for in this part the lungs are ſituated, by means of which it is 
capable of a great dilatation of its bulk, in jon to its 
weight, a thing of the firſt conſequence in ſwimming. When 


it is to move along upon the mud, which is its common bu- 


© ſinefs, it does this by means of five muſcles" which the belly 
is furniſhed with, which by their contractions and relaxatibns 
' eafily give a force able to püll along the Whole fin. The 
mouth of this fiſh is fo placed within the body, that it carinot 
extend or exert it in the common way of animals in ſearch 
of food; it muſt neceſſarily be that the water brings always 


| nouriſhment with it to the mouth; which may be ſup- 


poſed, when we conſider 'what numbers of minute animals 
inhabit every drop of it. As the ſhells of this fiſh are, how- 


| Lo wet ok og in the ſhell, and ſeems to ſlowly coll 


Hor (e at his uſual meals, either 8 alone, or mixed a would want food ; but it has a power of retaining a quant 


au is to be made thus: Take three 


let them be together,” and made into v 
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fine flour; knead ß up int doyght” with a gbod quantity 0% 


_ yealt diſſalved in as much ſtrong ale'#5'is' neceſfiry ; add the 
whites of twenty egg, and make the 


& to be the'food for the laſt fortnight." © 
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. lofophical Tranſactions. See the article St TA cfous J | | 


$ of. wheat, and one 


| into large Toaves. | 
| Theſe muſt be thoroughly baked,” and when Yer have fibod! 
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body of bark enough to keep up the heat. This trench is to 


* 
oy 


be 


moiſture may run off. 


and ſeeds plunged into it. Miller's Gardener's Dict. 


A bed of this kind will continue in a good temper for warmth, 

fix months; and when the heat declines, if it be ſtirred up 
thoroughly from the bottom, with a fork, and a load or two 
of freſh bark added to it, will recover its heat, and keep it for 


two or three months longer. 


The frames that cover theſe beds ſhould be proportioned to 
the plants they are to contain; if for the pine-apple, the back 
gh, and the lower part fifteen inches. If 
the bed be intended for taller plants, the frame mult, be 
higher in proportion; but if meant only for ſowing of ſeeds, 
it need not be more than fourteen inches high at the back, and 


ſhould be three foot hi 


about ſeven inches deep at the front. 
HoTr-Houſe, in the ſalt works, 
| falt after it is taken out of the boiling pan. 


floor of this room there run two 


* — N — 

floor, they riſe perpendicularly, : 
running along, heat the room by the way. Ray's 
Words, p. 176. 


tank ſmell. | 


HOTTONIA, in the 


divided into five oval rimmed ſegments. 


the ſegments of the flower. 


,cell, and ſtanding 


nei Genera Plantarum. p. 64. 


HOTTS, or HuTs, among cock-fighters, are the pounces, or 
are tied on the ſharp end 
of fighting-cocks ſpurs, to keep them from hurting one ano- 
ther in ſparring or breathing. Ruſt, Dict. in voc. See the 


round balls of ſtuffed leather, whi 


article Sp AR RING. | 
* HOUGHING, or Hoz1nc, in gardening, 


vantage, that, beſide deſtroying the weeds, it breaks thehardened 
ſurface of the ground, and makes it much more fitted to im- 
bibe the night dews, which are extremely beneficial to plants. 


Miller's Gardener's Dict. See the article HoziNG. 


| HOUND (Cycl.)—Grey-HounD. See the article Gazv- 
4 q l . '? - 


Entrance of Hounds, See the article Ex TRANCE. 


Hounn-£jþ, in ichtbyology, an Engliſh name given to two 
it 74 the ſmooth, 
and the other the prickly Hound. The firſt is the ſpecies, de- 
ſcribed by Artedi under the name of the ſqualus, with obtuſe 
This is the galeus lævis and muſtelus 
Ringuilhed by the name of 
the ſqualus, with a rounded body, .and with no anus fin. 
is is the galeus acanthias and muſtelus ſpinax of authors. | 
illughby, and almoſt all the other writers on 
of Hound · fiſh beſide theſe, 
erias, and muſtelus aſterias, 
ut this has been found by Artedi to be no other | 
Hownd-fiſh. See 


* 


diſterent fiſh of the ſqualus kind, the one calle 


9 
or granulous teeth. 
levis of authors. The other is di 


We find in 
» the name of another ſpecies 
call the ſtarry Hound or galcus aft 
or ſtellaris ; b 3 
a vari 


of the firſt ſpecies, or 
the articles Io. * 


ALus, GaLztvs, and MusTELUs. 


There is alſo another fiſh of the ſqualus kind, ſometimes called |. 
by this name, with the addition of the epithet rough.” This is the | 
morgay, or rough Hound-fiſh: It is the peſes gotto of the Ita- | 
ans, andthe catulus-minor of authors; and the muſtelus ſtella- | 


ris tertius, or the tlurd ſpecies of ſtarry Hund-fifh of Bello- | 


. om oe ge, ol nk ol 
| ſquali, by;the name of the ſqualus, with a variegated | 
back, and with, the. .belly-fins .concreted together. Ses the | 
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bricked up to the height above-mentioned, and in the 

ſpring ſhould. be filled with freſh tanners bark, that is, ſuch as 
| the tanners have lately drawn out of their vats, after having 

tanned leather with it. This ſhould be laid in a round heap 
| for two or three days before it is put into the trench, that the 
It is then to be put into the trench, 
and gently beat down with a CO It muſt then be co- 
| vered with a wooden frame and glaſſes, and in about ten days 
it will begin to heat, and is then fit to have the pots of plants 


the place where they dry the 
In the Cheſhire 
ſiult- works, this is ſituated between the furnace, and the fun- 

nels of the chimney which convey: up the ſmoak. Along the 
nnels, nearly in an horizon- | 
From the furnace, after this courſe along the 
In theſe the flame and ſmoak 
Engliſh 


HOTAMBZEIA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 
found in the Eaſt Indies, of a greyiſh yellow colour, and very 


Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The cup 
is a perianthium, - compoſed of one leaf, divided at the extre- 
mity into ſtrait, erect, and open ſegments. The flower is a 
ſingle petal, of the length of the cup, formed into a tube, 
— - The 18 55 
are five ring, ſhort, erect filaments, placed oppolite to 
en ae The antherz are oblong. _ The 
germen of the piſtillum is globoſe and pointed. The ſtyle is 
mort and ſlender. The ftigma is globoſe. The fruit is a. 
rounded capſule,” but pointed at one end, containing only one 
on the cup. The ſeeds are numerous, and 


- of agloboſe figure, The receptacle is round and looſe. Lin- 


ag, the cutting up with 
- ſmall iron inſtrument, called a Hough, all the weeds from 
among the plants of more value. This is done by digging up 
the ſurface of the earth about the beds, and has this double ad- 


1 


or one in each capſule, and are ſmooth, of an oval figure, 


- Chancery 


Green-Houss, 
Hovuseg- Leek, - See the article SEDUM. © | 
Hovuss Painter. See the article PAIN r&æ . 
HOUSED-7z, in ſhip- building. The ſeamen ſay of a ſhip, which, 


» 
HOUSSEE, in the ma 


HOUSTONIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botariy, the name 
of a plant called paronychie affinis by Moriſon and ſome 


HOW 


rough in moſt fpecies, and contain a flat ſeed, fixed to a pyra· 


midal quadrilateral placenta. 


The ſpecies of Houndi- tongue, enumerate} vy Mr. Tournes 
fort, are theſe: 1. The common great Hou udi- tongue. 2. 
The great white- lowered Hounds-tongue. 3. The largeſt 
Dutch Hounds-tongue. 4. The large-flowered green-leav'd 
mountain Hundi tongue. . 5, The ſmaller-flower'd green- 
leav'd mountain Hounds-tongue. 6. The hqary mountain 
Hounds tongue, with globular flowers. 7. The Heundi- 
tongue, with umbilicated fruit. 8. The broad - leav d cretic 
ſtinking Hounds tongue. 9. The ctetic Hounds-tongue, with 
a narrow ſilvery leaf. 10. The Spaniſh gromwel-leav'd 
Hounds-tongue. | 
The plants called by Caſpar Bauhine, and others, the middle 
and the leſſer Hounds-tongue, are to be excluded from this 
enus, being properly ſpecies of bugloſs. Tourn. Inſt. p. 139. 
he characters of Hounds tongue, according to Linnæus, are 
theſe: The cup is an oblong acute perianthium, divided into 
hve ſegments, and remaining when the flower is fallen. The 
flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, of the length of the cup ; this 
has a ſhort cylindric tube, and its end or edge is divided into 
hve ſegments, and obtuſe. The opening of the flower is co- 
vered with five ſmall ſcales, which are convex, prominent, 
and converging one toward the other. The ſtamina are five 
very ſhort filaments, placed in the mouth of the lower. The 
antherz are roundiſh and naked. The piſtillum has four ger- 
mina. The ſtyle is tapering, of the length of the ſtamina, 
and remains when the flower is fallen. "The ſtigma is rimmed 
round the edge. The fruit is compoſed of four capſules, of a 
flatted and roundiſh form, more obtuſe externally than within, 
and yety rough, and not ſplitting open. The ſeeds ate lingles 
ut 
gibboſe and pointed. The eſſential character of this genus is, 
that there are four capſules, each containing one ſeed, affixed 
to the ſtyle. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 58. 
The common Hounds: tongue is eaſily BR, by the whitiſh - 
colour, and ſoftneſs of its leayes, the beautiful purple of its 
flowers, and its diſagrecable ſmell. It is an excellent remedy 
in catarrhs, and will alone often cure a gonorrhcea ſimplex. 
The root is the part in which its virtucs principally reſide. 


Externally it is nſcd as a vulnerary, and is ſaid to cure even in 
ſcrophulous caſes. | 


Hounds, in a ſhip, are holes in the checks at the top of the 


maſts, through which the ties run to hoiſe the yards, A top- 


. maſt hath but one Hundt. | 
HOUR (Cycl.)—Hovr Scale, a divided line on the edge of 


Collins's quadrant, being only of tangents of forty-five degrees 
each, {ct together in the middle. Its uſe, t 5 with the 
lines of latitudes, is to draw the AN. dials that have 
centers, by means of an equilateral triangle, drawn on the 
dial planes, | | | 


HOUSE (Cycl.)—Hovss of Lords. Towards the latter end 


of the reign of king Charles the firſt, the Houſe of Lords aſ- 
ſerted their juriſdiction of hearing appeals from the chancery, 
which they do, upon a paper petition, without any writ 4. 
refed from the king z and for this their foundation is, that 
they are the great court of the king, and that therefore the 
is derived out of it, and by conſequence, that a 
py will bring the cauſe and the record before them. 

his was much controverted by the commons, in the reign 
of Charles the ſecond, but is now pretty well ſubmitted to, 
becauſe it has been thought too much, that the chancelloc 
ſhould bind the whole property of the. kingdom without ap- 


peal. New Abr. of Law, vol. 1. p. 584. 
Houst of Commons, See the article Commons, 
Hot:-Houss. See the article Hor. 9 N 


See the article GREEN. 


aſter the breadth of her bearing is brought in too narrow to 
her upper works, that the is 3 or pinched in too 


much. | 1 
Ses the article Housi, Cycl. 


others. This makes alſo a diſtin& genus of plants, the cha- 
raters of which are, that the calyx is an exttemely ſmall erect 
perianthium, divided into four ſegments, and remaining after 
the flower is fallen, The flower confifts of one 


mouth, divided into four ſegments, which are roundiſh at 


their ends. The ſtamina are four extremely ſmall filaments,. 
ſituated in the neck of the flower. The antherz are 3 wg 


he ſtigma 


i ! - p 4 * 
we * 2 3 * yg eh. i. 


HOYACHU, © 


%. 


tal, in hes 
ſhape of a funnel, with a long cylindric tube, _ an opet 


H U M 


HOYACHU, in botany, the name given by the Chineſe to the 
** acacia tree. They make great 
dicine, They have a way of ftriking a fine yellow upon 
paper with its flowers. And they give the ſeeds in ſeveral diſ- 
- eaſes, in ſome of which, as in the dyſentery and hæmorrhages, 
| 2 are of great ſervice. But, beſide theſe, they make an 
odd medicine of them, which they take with great readineſs 
for ſes it can never anſwer. They pick out the ſeeds 
 earefully from the pods, as ſoon as ripe ; they put theſe into a 
flat veſſel, and cover chem with ox's gall ; this is to be ſet for 
a hundred days to dry, 'in,a place where the ſun does not 
"come. After this, one of theſe ſeeds is to be ſwallowed every 
© day before the firſt meal ; and, by continuing this a proper time, 
they ſay the eye-ſight, if loſt, is reſtored, and their grey hairs 
© become black. Obſerv. ſur les Coutumes de VAfie. p.-240. \ 
HUBART, in natural hiſtory, the name of a bird very often 
© mentioned in the Arabian authors. It is deſcribed to be a bird 
ſomewhat larger than a gooſe, having very ſhort wings in pro- 
portion to its bulk, ſo that it cannot fly well, and therefore 
© affording great ſport to the Syrian hunters. It is faid to be 
common about ſcus. By this place of its frequenting, 
and by the deſcription, it appears to be the buſtard, that bird 
being very plentifully found about Damaſcus, and being 
* hunted with ſwift dogs on the ſandy plains thereabout. 
HUCK; in ichthyography, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
German river trout. It much reſembles the common river 
trout in ſhape, but is covered all over the back with innume- 
rable black ſpots. The ſides are red, and have alſo ſome black 
* ſpots, tho* they are not very numerous, on them. The 
under jaw has alſo ſome ſpots ; but there are none on any 
other part of the head. The fins 
the common trout in having no teeth on the middle of its pa- 
Ante. It alſo grows to a much larger fize than our trout, and 
has none of the red 


- Aldrovand. de Piſc. c. 1 


t uſe of this tree in arts and me- 


are red, and it differs from 


HUDSON's-Bay Porcupine. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, No. 15. | 


and the longitudinal li 


lugbiy, Hiſt, Piſc. 
HUFLGCK of Sail, 


lies of different ſizes, but all agreeing in the great reſemblance 


4 


* - ſtamina are ten ſubulated filaments, ſhorter than the flower. 


. affixed on the cup. The ſeed is ſingle, ſtriated, and hard. 
en 
HUITINGO Pollachius, in zoo! 


7 which are ſo plentiful on that fiſh. 
5. 


and the articles HysT&1x and PoRcur IN R. 


HUGONIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the | 


characters of which are theſe: The perianthium is ſmall, 
narrow, acute, and divided into five ſegments. The flower 
is compoſed of five large, round, and expanded The 


„ 


The antherz are ſimple. The germen of the piſtil is round- 
- iſh. The ſtyles are five in number, and are very ſlender. 
The ſtigmata are capitated. The fruit is a globoſe berry, 
; Hort. Mal. vol. 2. p. 19. 
„ the fiſh we commonly 
Call in Engliſh, the whiting pollack. It is a fiſh very like the 
common whiting in ſhape, but much larger, and is ſomething 
© broader, and leſs thick. The back is either black, or of a very 
deep and duſky green; and its ſides, below the lines that run 

_ longitudinally through them, are variegated with ſhort lines of 
a duſky yellow. It is covered with extremely ſmall ſcales; 
on the ſides, riſe into an arch un- 
© "der the firſt back fin. e mouth is large, and the lower 
jaw projects a little beyond the upper. The teeth are ſmall, 
and very numerous 9 wh The eyes are large, and 
its back prominent or ed up. It is common in the 
northern ſeas, and is a good fiſh for the table. Its food is 
other ſmaller fiſh, and particularly the ammodytz or ſand eels, 
numbers of which are uſually found in its ſtomach. It is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the cod by its head, being fmaller, and its 
+ body broader and thinner ; by its having no beard ; and its 
won 200 fn OY er than in that ſh. Wil- 

167. 

at ſea, is when, in a great ſtorm, ſome 
ſmall part of a fail is cut and left Jooſe,: It is chiefly uſed. in 
the mizzen-fail, to keep the ſhip's head to the ſea; then all 
the reſt of the fall is made up, except a little at the mizzen- 
13 Alſo when a ſhip will not weather coyle, to lay her 
the other way, they looſe a Fiullxck of her fore; ſails; 
© "and then ing the helm to the weather fide, ſhe is made 
do fall off, and to lay her head where her ſtern lay. 
HUMATION, | Humatio. The moſt antient way of diſpoſing 


Limei Gent. Plant. p. 203. 


©" of the dead was by Humation,. or interrment. Pitiſc. See | 


© the articles Buxy1nG and Bux1AL. © | 
en, in the hiſtory of inſects. See the article Box- 
* -BYLIVS, WITTE fn 8 3 1 
Ballard HuusLE- Ber. See the article Faux Bourdon. 

UMBLE-Bee Flies, in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of 


they bear to the Humble bees, of the ſmaller or middle-ſized 


* evffofity and attention, their pri | 
f of moſt | 18 more to do {6. The 


UNI 


HUM 


 bitation, is indeed a moſt ſtrange one; there is no 


for them to live in under this form, to begin their deſtig 4 
growth, and be fitted for their transformations, but in the in 
teſtines of horſes, or under the thick and firm ſkin of oxen, 
In the latter caſe, the worm hatched' from the egg of its parent 
12 depoſited there, makes a tumour in the pl 

one 


* 


| 3 wa t ace, Which 
furniſhes it with food and habitation, and in the middle 


of which it has a place to breathe. Ibid. p. 498. 

article nes Wir * 
It is not an invariable law of nature, however, that all the 
worms of the Humble- bee flies are to feed on animal ſub- 

ſtances, for we find ſome delighted with vegetable food, and 
particularly one which loves none but the bulbous roots cf 
flowers. Ibid, ATE 

HUMERUS (Cycl.)—Humery Ofavus, in anatomy, a name 

given by Fallopius, and others, to a muſcle called by Cow- 

per, and ſince by Albinus and others, teres minor, and by 
the French anatomiſts, la petit ronde. Se the article Trzxc. 

Hung RI Os, See the article Os Humeri. 

HUMERUM attollens, in anatomy, a name given by Spigellus, 

and others, to a muſcle now generally known by the name ot 

the deltoides. 225 bots. 

Humtr primus, in anatomy, a name given by ſome anatomi- 

cal writers, to a muſcle generally known under the name of 

the pectoralis. See the article PECTOR AL1s. 

Luxated HumtEruUs. The Humerus, from the length and 
laxity of its ligaments, the largeneſs of its motion, and the 
ſhallowneſs of its cavity in the ſcapula, into which it is articu- 
lated, is rendered, of all the bones, the moſt ſubject and eaſ 
to be luxated. The head of this bone may often be diſlocated, 
under the arm-pit ; ſometimes forward, ſometimes backward, 
and even below the ſcapula ; but ſeldom perpendicularly down- 
wards, and never directly upwards, unleſs the acromion and 
coracoide proceſſes of the ſcapula ſhould chance to be frac- 

| tured at the ſame time; beſide, as long as the ſtrong deltoide 
and bicipital muſcle of the Humerus remain entire, they 
greatly reſiſt and keep down the Humerus from being luxated 
upwards. As ſoon as a luxation is diſcovered in the Humerus, 
the ſafeſt way to attempt the reduction of it, is to place the 
patient on the floor, or on a low ſtool; two ſtrong affiſtants 
are then to be placed on each ſide of him, one to keep 
firmly hold of his body, that it may not give way to the ex- 
tenſion, while the other lays hold of the luxated arm with 
both bis hands, a little above the cubitus, gradually and 
ſtrongly extending it. But before that extenſion be made, the 
ſurgeon himſelf ſhould have a large and ſtrong napkin, of a 
ſufficient length, tied at the ends, and hung about his neck, 
ſo that the knot may hang behind, but the other part of the 
napkin over his breaſt. patient's arm muſt then be put 
through this napkin, up to the ſhoulder, and the ſurgeon mult 

| * hold of the head of the Humerus with both his hand. 
is done, the aſſiſtant, who has hold of the arm, is to ex- 
tend it ſufficiently, and the ſurgeon- is to elevate the head of 
the Humerus, by means of the napkin through which the am 
is put, directing it with his hands, till it flips into its former 
cavity in the ſcapula. _ | 
This ſeems the moſt ſafe, ready, and commodious of all me- 
thods, for reducing luxations of the Humerus; but it 15 to be 
acknowledged, that the extenſion cannot, by this means, 
made ſufficiently ſtrong, in ſome caſes, particularly when the 
patient is very robuſt, or when the caſe has been delayed 2 
conſiderable time without aſſiſtance. When one or two © 
ſiſtants therefore are not ſufficient to make a proper extent) 
it is eaſy to employ more, by means of napkins tied about rx 
limb, and a proper number of affiftants to hold the 1 1 
body ſteady againſt that force. And when all this is not with 
ficient, the furgeon is forced to have recourſe to machines = 
ropes and pullies ; which, though the patient is uſually te 
fied a little at them, yet make an eaſier, and a more 

© regular extenſion, than can be done by the hands of 
many afliftants.  Heifter, p. 166. tioned 

HUMILIS Auſculus, (Cyel.) in anatomy, a name men of the 

by Caſſerius, as given by ſome people of his time to on: 2 
muſcles of the eye, the rectus inferior of Fabricius, aud 
mens of-Riolan : It is the depreſſor oculi of —_— 
one of the quatuor recti — oculorum of that 7 a o& 
HUMILIATI, a co tion of religious in the c for | 
Rome, which was aboliſhed by pope Pius the fifth, | 
luxury and cruelty. Hen. Lex. in voc. the name 
[ISUGA, the Gronnd-Sucter, in natural Rey, fucking 
of a fly, fo called, becauſe it is fuppoſed to Ive Jod. l. 
the juices of the earth, "without taking in any fold leben of 
has a browniſh dr dun body; a white ſpot try ho 


„„ 


1 


ever ſo 


ſpecies. Theſe might, at firſt fight, very naturally paſs for | the wi and another at the head; the legs are bia udi- 
real Humble bees; but 4 cloſer e Will Me them | back » grey with four ſullied white lines running u dex 
not 0 be ſuch, & they have not the trunk of the Humble bee, © nally, The wings are filyery, and, if put into n ThE 
. and have oaly two wings The ſpecies of che Humble bee | thine with a bright light like that of the Storung cn 

fl are many of them o abſolutely different genera one from] creature is common With us about path-Ways, ty tuned up- 
© another, ſome of them having trunks, and others having a di- | bills, and ↄther places where the ground is ne); 
eingabe mouth. © Redurur, Hiſt. Inf. vol, 4. p. 497, | We all it che U 

If che figure of theſe fljcs, in their winged ſtate, our HUMMING B e name of à very bea 


© Atnerican 10 She HAR of all birds; Which 


ention by, ate, that of the fly worm 
of molt of them, ought lurch ouch 
eee 
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HUN 
HUMOR (Cyct.) — Chry/talline Humor. See the article 


CHRYSTALLINE. 
HUMP-back, See the article G1znovs, 


HUNDRED (Cyc.)—Dacimaſtic HunprtD, or Centner, in 


HUN 


ſoft than hard, And it muſt be of a bright and clean colout- 


All this may be eaſily managed by the continual obſervance 
and change of his food, as occaſion requires. After his uſual 


metallurgy and aſſaying, is a weight diviſible, firſt into an hund- 
red, nd thence Aa, great number of other ſmaller parts ; 
but though the word is the ſame, both with the affayers and 
metallurgiſts, yet is to. be underſtood as expreſſing a very 
different quantity in their different acceptation of it. The 
weights of the metallurgiſts are eaſily underſtood, as being of 
the common proportion, but thoſe of the aſſayers are a thou- 
fand times ſmaller than theſe, as the portions of metals or 
ores examined by the aſſayers are. uſually very ſmall. 
The — who extract metals out of their ores, uſe 
a weight divided into an hundred equal parts, each part a 
d; the whole they call a centner or hundred weight; the 
pound is divided into thirty-two parts, or half ounces 3 and 
the half ounce into. two quarters of ounces, and theſe each 
into. two drams. ; 
Theſe divifions and denominations of the metallurgiſts are 
eaſily underſtood ; but the fame words, though they are 
are equally uſed by aſſayers, with them expreſs very different 
uantities ; for as the centner of the metallurgiſts contains an 
red pounds, the centner of the aſſayers is really no more 
than one dram, to which the other parts are proportioned. 
As the aſſayers weights are divided into ſuch an extreme de- 
gree of minuteneſs, and are ſo very different from all the 
common weights, the aſſayers uſually make them themſelves 
in the following manner, out of ſmall filver, or fine ſolder 
plates, of ſuch a ſize, that the mark of their weight, accord- 
to the diviſion of the dram, which is the docimaſtic, or 
Aying center, may be put upon them. They firſt take 
for a baſis one welght, being about two-thirds of a common 
dram : This they mark (64 1b.) Then having at hand ſome Fur 
nulated lead, waſhed clean, well dried, and fifted very fine, 
they put as much-of it in one of the ſmall diſhes of a fine 
ce, as will equipoiſe the (64 lb.) as it is called, juſt men- 
. tioned : Then dividing this granulated lead into very nice 
halves, in the two ſcales, after taking out the firſt ſilver 
weight, they obtain a perfect equilibrium between the two 
ſcales ; they then. pour the granulated lead out of one diſh of 
the ſcales, and inſtead of it put in another filver weight, which 
they make exactly equiponderant with the lead in the other 
ſcale, and mark it (32 lb.). If this ſecond weight, when firſt 
put into the ſcale, exceed by much the weight of the lead, 
they take a little from it by a very fine file, but when it comes 
very near, they uſe only a whetſtone to wear off an extremely 
ſmall portion at a time. When it is brought to be perfectly 
even and equal to the lead, they ch the ſcales to ſee that 
no error has been committed, and then on in the ſame 
manner till they have made all the diviſions, and all the ſmall 
weights. Then to have an entire rentner, or hundred weight, 
they add to the (64 Ib.) as they call it a 32 Ib. and a 4 lb. 
| — weighing againſt them one ſmall weight, they make it 
equal to them, and mark it (100 lb.). This is the docimaſti- 
_—_ aſſaying centner, and is really one dram. Cramer, Art. 
Aff. p. 18. 1 
HUNEN, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome writers 
to the jujube. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 


ſcowerings he ſhould have exerciſes and maſhes of ſweet malt, 
or bread and beans, or wheat and beans mixed together, are 
to be his beſt food, and beans and oats his worſt. 

Some very great ſportſmen are for keeping their horſes out at 
graſs all the buck-hunting ſeaſon, never taking them up into 
the ſtable at all, but allowing them in the el as much oats 
with their graſs as they will eat. The horſe may be thus 
rid three days in the week for the whole ſeaſon, and never 


damaged by it, nor ever ſhewing any marks of harm after- 


wards. 


The whole ſhape of a horſe intended for a Hunter, ſhould be 
this: The ears ſhould be ſmall, open, and pricked; or tho' 
they be ſomewhat long, yet if they ſtand up erect, and bold 
like thoſe of a fox, it is a ſign of toughneſs or hardineſs. 
The forehead ſhould be long and broad, not flat ; or, as it is 
uſually termed, mare-faced, but riſing in the middle like that 
of an hare; the feather ſhould be placed above the eye, the 
contrary being thought by ſome to threaten blindneſs, The 
eyes ſhould be full, large, and bright z the noſtrils not only* 
large, but looking red and freſh within, for an open and freſ 
noſtril is always eſteemed a ſign of a good wind. The mouth 
ſhould be large, deep in the wicks and hairy, The wind-pi 
ſhould be large, and appear ſtrait when he bridles his head ; 
for if, on the contrary, it bends like a bow on his bridlin 
it is not formed for a free paſſage of the breath. This defi 
in a horſe is expreſſed among the dealers by the phraſe cock- 
throppled. The head ſhould be fo ſet on to the neck, that a 
ſpace may be felt between the neck and the chine; when 
there is no ſuch ſpace, the horſe is ſaid to be bull · necked, and 
this is not only a blemiſh in the beauty of the horſe, but it 
alſo occaſions his wind not to be fo The creſt ſhould 
be ſtrong, firm, and well riſen ; the neck ſhould be ſtrait and 
firm, not looſe and pliant ; the breaſt ſhould be ſtrong and 
broad, the ribs round like a barrel, the fillets large, the but- 
tocks rather oval than broad, the legs clean, flat, and ftrait ; 
and, finally, the 'mane and tail ought to be long and thin, 
not ſhort and buſhy, the laſt being counted a mark of dullneſs. 
When a Hunter is thus choſen, and has been taught ſuch 
obedience, that he. will readily anſwer to the rider's ſignals 
both of the bridle and hand, the voice, the calf of the leg, 
and the ſpurs ; that he knows how to make his way N 
and has gained a true temper of mouth, and a right placing 
of his head, and has learned to ſtop and to turn readily, if his 
age be ſufficiently advanced he is ready for the field. It is a 
rule with all ſtaunch ſportſmen, that no horſe ſhould be uſed 
in hunting till he is full five years old; ſome will hunt them 
at four, but the horſe at this time is not come up to his true 
ſtrength and courage, and will not only fail at very tough 
trials, but will be ſubject to ſtrains and accidents of that kind, 
much mare than if he were to be kept another year firſt, when 
his ſtrength would be more confirmed. | | 
When the Hunter is five years old, he may be put to graſs 
from the middle of May till Bartholomew-tide z for the wea- 
ther between theſe is ſo hot, that it will be very proper to 
— him from work. At Bartholomew-tide the ſtrength of 


the graſs beginning to be nipp'd by froſts and cold dews, ſo 
that it is apt to engender crudities in the horſe, he ſhould be 
taken up, while his coat is yet ſmooth and ſleek, and put into 
the ſtable. When he is firſt brought home, he ſhould be put 
in ſome ſecure and ſpacious place, where he may evacuate 
his body by degrees, and be brought not all at once to the 
warm keeping; the next night he may be ſtabled up. It is a 
general rule with many not to cloath and ſtable up their 
horſes till two or three days after they are taken from graſs, 
and others who put them in the ſtable after the firſt night, 
yet will not dreſs and cloath them till three or four days af- 
terward ; but all this, except the keeping the horſe one day 
in a large and cool place, is needleſs caution, 
There is a general practice among the grooms, in many pla- 
ces, of giving their Hunters wheat ſtraw as ſoon as they take 
them up from graſs. They fay they do this to take up his 
, 4 bally'y but there ſeems Such reaſon to diſapprove of this. 
The change is very violent, and the nature of the" ſtraw ſo 
| heating and drying, that there ſeems great reaſon to fear that 


HUNGARICA Bolus, in the materia medica, a medicinal 
earth, commonly known by the name of bolus toccavienſis. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foff. p. 7. See the article ToccAviens1s. 

HUNGER (Cycl.)—See the articles BuL1My and OrEx1s. 

HUNGRY Evil, a term uſed among the farriers for the ſame 
diſtemperature in horſes, which in men we call a canine ap- 

petite. It manifeſts itſelf ſufficiently in an inordinate deſire 
to eat, and is ſometimes the effect of long ſtarving, ſometimes 
of cold, or ſome other internal or external cauſe, In the lat- 
der caſe the horſe not only eats a large quantity, but he de- 
vours it in a very remarkable manner, chopping it up as if he 
would eat the very manger. The method of cure is to give 
| him large toaſts of bread ſteeped in ſack, or ſome other. ſweet 
wine; or give him a quantity of wheat flower in wine, or in 
„a quart or more at a time. Theſe are very re- 
medies in caſe of extremity, but otherwiſe. he may be cured 

dy feeding him moderately with bean bread ſeveral times a day, 


no other food. 
HUNTER, a name iven to a horſe 


qualified to carry a perſon | the aſtringent nature of it would be prejudicial, more than is 
in the chaſe. The ſhape of the horſe deſigned for this ſervice, | at firſt ived. It is always found that the dung is hard 
ſhould be ſtrong and well knit together, as the jockies ex- after this food, and is voided' with pain and diſſiculty, which 


in theſe creatures, are 
The inequ 


| The groom ought to 


ſhould be lean, the noſtrils wide, and the | feet, he may 
N gk 8T | . 
order to his behaying well in the field, ought n and at fix in the ſhort ones; he 
care and indulgence in the ſtable, ne ues © muſt then clean out ſtable, and feel the horſe's neck, 
meat; clean litter, and freſh water-by him ; | e und at dern is sede ef a de in banden 
ſuffered to ſleep as much as . ͤ excerciſe, will occalion- fillings and 
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occaſion of burſting very good horſes. ; 
. the. diſagreeable trick we find in many horſes, of runnu 


no more. The buſineſs is to give 
Jay him with food. 
Ik the h 
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two of old oats well ſifted ſhould be given him; this 
will e him have more inclination to water, and will all 
make the water fit better on his ſtomach, than if he drank faſt- 
ing. After this he is to be tied up and dreſſed. If in the do- 
ing of this he opens his mouth, as if he would bite, or at- 
tempts to kick at the perſon, it is a proof that the teeth of 
the currycomb are too ſharp, and mult be filed blunter. If 
after this he continues the ſame tricks, it is through wanton- 


(3 


| neſs, and he ſhould be corrected for it with the whip. The 


intent of curryi being only to raiſe the duſt, this is to be 
bruſhed off K. — horſe tail nailed to a handle, or 
any other light bruſm. Then he is to be rubbed down with 
the bruſh, and duſted a ſecond time; he ſhould then be rub- 
bed over with a wet hand, and all the looſe hairs, and what- 
ever foulneſs there is, ſhould be picked off. When this is 
done, and he is. wiped dry as at firſt, a large ſaddle-cloth is 
to be put on, reaching down to the ſpurring place; then the 
ſaddle is to be put on, and a cloth thrown over it that he 
may not take cold: Then rub down his legs, and pick his 
foet with an iron picker, and let the mane and tail be combed 
wich a wet mane-comb. Laſtly, it is a, cuſtom to ſpurt ſome 


beer in his mouth juſt before the leading him out of the ſta- 


ble. He ſhould then be mounted, and walked a mile at leaſt 
to ſome running water, and there watered ; but he muſt only 


be ſuffered to take about half his water at one 


It is the cuſtom of many to gallop che horſe at a x 7: rate 
az ſoon as he comes out of the water, but this is extremely 
wrong for many reaſons. It endangers the breaking a horſe's 


: 


wind more than any other practice, and often has been the 


away as ſoon as ever they come out of the water; and wi 
ſome it makes them averſe to drinking, ſo that they will ra- 
ther endure thirſt, and. hurt themſelves greatly by it, than 


bring on the violent exerciſe which they remember always fol- 


lows it. The better way is to walk him a little after he is 
out of the water, then put him to a gentle gallop for a little 
while, and after this to bring him to the water again. This 


| ſhould be done three or four times, till he will not drink any 
more. If there is a hilly place near the watering 
always well to ride up to it; if otherwiſe, any place is to be 
- Choſen where there is free air and ſun. That the creature 
_ enjoy the benefit of this, he is not to be 


place, it is 


galloped, but 
ed about in this place-an hour, and then taken home to 


the ſtable. The pleaſure the horſe himſelf takes in theſe air- 


ings when well managed, is very evident, for he will gape, 


yawn, and ſhrug up his body; and in theſe, whenever he 


would ſtand ſtill to ſtale, dung, or liſten to any noiſe, he is 
r but encouraged in every thing of 
this kind. 


| The advantages of theſe airings are very evident, they purify | 


the blood, teach the creature how to make his breathing agree 


with the reſt of the motions of his body, and give him an 


2 to his food, which Hunters and racers, that are kept 
led up, are otherwiſe very apt to loſe. On returning 


from airing the litter in the ſtable ſhould be freſb, and by ftir- 


ing this, and whiſtling, he will be brought to ſtale. Then he 
is to be led to his ſtall, and tied up, and again carefully rub- 


bed down; then he ſhould be covered with a linnen cloth 


next his body, and a canvas one over that, made to fit him, 


and reaching down to his legs, This, as the duke of New- 


caſtle obſerves, is a cuſtom which we learnt of the Turks, 
who are of all people the moſt nice and careful of their horſes. 


Over this covering there ſhould: be put a body-cloth of fix or 
eight ſtraps; this keeps his belly in ſhape, and does not hurt 
bim. This cloathing will be ſufficient while the weather is 
Not very ſharp, but in ſevere ſeaſons, when the hair 


begins to 
rife and ſtart in the uncovered parts, a woollen cloth is to be 


Added, and this will always prove fully ſufficient. 
Different horſes, and different ſeaſons, make variety of the 
degree of cloathing neceſſary; but there always is an obvious 
rule to point out the neceſſary changes, the roughneſs of the 

Coat being a mark of the want of cloathing, and the fl - 


neſs of it a proof that the cloathing is ſufficient. Therefore if 
at any time the hair is found to ſtart, it is a notice that ſome 


_ . farther cloathing is to be adde. | 
Af the horſe ſweat much in the night, it is a ſign that he is over 


Fed, and wants exerciſe, this therefore is eaſily remedied. An 


hour or more after the horſe is come in from his airing, the 
- .groom ſhould give him a wiſp of clean hay, making 
-. 3t*out of his hand; after this let the 
cout, and a quartern of oats clean ſiſted be given him, If he 


him eat 
be well cleaned 


eats up this with an appetite, he ſhould have more given 
him; but if he is low. and indifferent about it, he muſt have 


the fable is to be ſhut up, only leaving. him a little hay on 
Bis litter. He need be no more 
then only rubbed down, and left 
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him enough, but not to 
| | 


in to the time of his 


watering. which is four o'clod 3—* and 


| 


It uſes them alſo to | 


| 
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orſe. gets fleſh too faſt on this home feeding, he is not 

to de ſtinted to prevent it, but only his exerciſe encreaſed; 

this will down; his fleſu, and at the ſame time give him 
ſtrength and wind. Aſter the feeding in the morning is over, 


at till one o ande 


on 


HUR 


three in the winter. When he has been watered, he muſt be 
kept out an hour or two, or more if neceſſary, and then taken 
home and rubbed as after the morning watering. Then he is 
to have a feed of corn at fix o'clock, and another at nine a 


night; and being then cleaned, and his litter put in order. 
and hay enough for the night, he is to be left till morn. 
ing. I his is the direction for one day, and in this manner 


he is to be treated every day for a fortnight, at the end of 
which time his fleſh will be ſo hardened, his wind fo impro- 
ved, and his mouth ſo quickened, and his gallop brought to 
ſo good a ſtroke, that he will be fit to be put to moderate 
hunting. During the time that he is uſed in hunting, he 
muſt be ordered on his days of reſt exactly as is directed for 
the fortnight when he is in preparation; but as his exerciſe ig 
now greatly increaſed, he muſt be allowed a more ſtrength- 
ning food, mixing ſome old ſplit beans at every feeding with 
is oats, 1 0 
And if this is not found to be ſufficient, the following bread 
muſt be given: Let two pecks of old beans, and one peck of 
wheat be ground together, and made into an indifferently fine 
meal ; then knead it into dough with ſome warm water, and 
a a good quantity of yeaſt ; let it lie a time that it may riſe and 
ſwell, which will make the bread the lighter ; then make it 
into loaves of a peck each, and let it be baked in a flow oven 
that it may be thoroughly done- without being burnt ; when 
it is taken out of the oven, it muſt be ſet bottom upwards to 
cool; when it is one day old the cruſt is to be chipp'd off, 
and the crumb given him as food. When this is ready, he 
ſhould have ſome of it at leaſt once in the day; but it is not 
to be made the only food, but ſome feeds are to be of oats 
alone, ſome. of oats and 'this bread, and ſome of oats and 
beans mixed together. The making a variety in this manner, 
being the beſt of all methods of keeping up the appetite, which 
is often apt to fail. | 
The day before the horſe is to hunt, he muſt have no beans, 
becauſe they are hard of digeſtion, but only ſome oats with 
this bread 3 or if he will be brought to eat the bread alone, 
that will be beſt of all. His evening feed ſhould, on this day, 
be ſomewhat earlier than uſual ; and after this he is only to 
have a wiſp of hay out of the groom's hand till he return 
from hunting. See the article HUN TIN O, Cycl. 
HUNTING Saddle. See the article SapDLg. 
HURRERS, in our old writers. The cappers and hat-makers of 
London, formerly one company of the haberdaſhers were 
called by this name. Stow's Survey of London, p. 312. 
HURRICANES (Cycl.)-—Great miſchiefs are done to our veſ- 
ſels about the Caribbee Iſlands and elſewhere; by means of the 
Hurricanes, and at the time of year when they are molt fre- 
quent, which is in the midſt of ſummer. It has been uſual 
with our captains to ſend to the negroes to know whether 
there would be any within a week or ten days, in which they 
were very rarely diſappointed, the natives having, by long ob- 
ſervation, acquired a way of prognoſticating them, which ſel- 
doms fails. method of thus foretelling them, as com- 
municated by one of the natives to captain Langford, de- 
pended on theſe obſervations: All Hurricane, come on either 
on the day of full moon, or at the change, or on ſome of the 
quarters. If the Hurricane is to come on at the full moon, 
the ſigns are to be obſerved at the change, and they are 
theſe : The ſky will appear very turbulent, and the fun will 
look more red than at other times; a great calm alſo, with 
no clouds or fogs about the hills, is another ſign ; for the 
highlands ſeldom are ſeen to be ſo, unleſs by this accident of 
an enſuing Hurricane at ſuch a time. Ale there will be 
heard a great murmuring noiſe in wells, or other hollows 
the and at night the ſtars will look very bright, but 
they will have barrs about them." The north-welt tk will 
look very black and foul ; the ſea ſwelling ftron er than at 
other times; and ſometimes that day the winds will blow ver 
ſtrong weſterly for about two hours. At the full moon there 
happen the ſame ſigns, if the Hurricane is to be about the 
uarters, and there is ſeen a hazy circle about the moon, 10 
ometimes the ſame day about the ſun. The like ſigns in 
be taken notice of- on the qua 
months of July, A 
All the Hurricanes 


than at other times; but Ligon, and ſome others, gar” 
relating ſtrange ſtories, make it much more ſo than it 


y 
t 
they have felt no ſuch chillineſs as thoſe authors relate. a 15 
wind during the Hurricane is ſo ſtrong, and varies 10 
between the north and north-eaſt point, that it is im "I 
for any ſhip to anſwer the yeerings of it z it is hence tet 


the art of the ſailors often! catnot prevent the backs of . 


The main-maft of a ſhip of four hundred tun will be in 45 
inſtant wreathed — borne by the board befor 
they can hand à ſail. n. n 
rricanes, W 
great miſchief, and that in d very fiogular manner. Ibu it 
f | in winter as well 
of theſe, are meu 


attended with whirlwinds and Ffurrienner, which will / 
the water of ſame lakes in form of a thick pillar u 

and carrying on before the wind vaſt 
will ſometimes fall in other places 
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be ſed. | | 
e Condition in which the land is * 
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in favour of the ed N 
number of plants is the grea of 

exhaufting of and. In the common Al e Hum- 
is vaſt] greater than in the drilling way, and Noe wk 
| come to nothing, after having exhauſted the 

as profitable plants ; and the weeds which 


on the 
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dition in which the land SO 1 wu 
The profit ariſing frot , is not to be computed only 
from the value of the crop it produces, but from its value after 
all-expences of ſeed, tillage, c. are deducted. Thus When an 
acre of land produces a crop worth four pounds, and the ex- 
. pences of it amount to five pounds, the loſs of the farmer is 
one pound upon it; whereas, when as much land produces a 
erop only of che value of thirty ſhillings, and the expences are 
only ten ſhillings, the owner receives one pound advantage. 
Tbe common expence of an acre of ſowed whicat, in the 
uſual way, is four pounds ten ſhillings, and the common ex- 
pence of an acre of wheat, in the hoeing Huſbandry, is | 
ten ſhilli 8 that can attend 
it. Thus this method of Huſbandry is but a ninth part of the 
charge of the common way ; and as no ſheep are required, as 
there are in the other way, the lefs ſtock will do to begin with. 
The of a crop conſiſts in the quality of it as well as 
in the quantity, and wheat — — moſt uſeful of all grain, 
> crop of this is more valuable than a crop of any other corn. 
Add to this, that à crop of hoed wheat has always larger ears, | 
and a fuller body, than a crop when fown in the common | 
way. More wheat may alſo be obtained this way than any 
| other, becauſe the ſame land will thus produce ere 
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year ; and even the land which has been exhauſtech by the 


eommon Huſbandry, will produce wheat in plenty this way, 


8 fallowing or dunging, both which would otherwiſe |. 


| 
N 
neceſſary. 80 that, in many places, this Huſbandry can 
raiſe ten acres of wheat for en the old way cou pro- F 

duce, becauſe Where land is poor, they fow but a tenth, part. | 

of it in Wheat. us Horſe-hoeing Huſband Js 16: . if 
| The largeſt produce of an acre of wheat rao 6 0 far as has 


| wo proceed this: The rent and expenes of dill gre be- 
ing one pound, ' and that of a ſo in the common way! 
| five-pounds, one quarter 
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. Toward the Ve end. of Apr, or beginning of May K 
muft be removed into a cooler, ſituatian,,, as the heat ly, 6 
Would then be too I for them, After, their, blades are de- 
„eyed, they muſt, <4 no more rs but toward the lat- 
ter end of auguſt, about half an inc Pa: 71 earth ſhould be 
2 over the. pots; aſter this they; muſt, be preſerved. and 

bed c as the former 7 and in the auguſt following, z 

A, light, rich, andy ſoil, ſhould. be prepared. Then 
the earth is. to b taken. out x the pots and boxes, and. the 
dots, Which wi at. this time be about the bigneſs of a, quill, 
.. muſt be ſeparated, and carefully placed upon the bed, at'twoo: 
three inches aſunder,, They ate to, he. et with the bottom 


7 downwards, and covered two in thick, with the ſame 


e earth lifted oyer them. Theſe beds muſt be arched over, 
and in fraſty weather. .equered with Pg: In ſpring, if the 
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© Into a ridge to ſhoot, off the moiſture, . es ſhould, — laid 


into the earth again in an horizontal poſition, 
leaves hanging down from the roots, to prevent the 2 
ſtom running into the c which often rots them. When 


the leaves are quite dried off, the roots arc. to be taken, up and 
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1 r of the lincurius of the antients 3 and it 
s alſo — that the we now call the Hyacinih 
was known to them by no other name, though we cannot 

but believe that a. gem, always ſo common, muſt have been 
known to them: And it is — plain, that our Hyacintb, 


- and no other known gem, anſwers to all the characters they | 


dave given of the lapit iyncurius ; and it appears hence rea- 


pr that: this is the. gem known. fp nh | 


'Y - that name. 'E 
- Pliny's account wholly — 4. this opinion, and the deſerip- 
tion — the Hucurius given by Theophraſtus ; though Pliny 


: ſays it 2 — reſembling the carbuncle, that is, | reſem- 


Sg 


common name carbuncle; and differing from 

—— was of a flame colour words which. ch could 

. — — — when belemanites, but which very 
EX our ſyacint TIPS $48 891 

It is a lefs-gauchi looking gem than atiy other of che red c ones ; 

. but is not without its beauty, which in the fineſt ſpecimens is 


"rents though: not. glaring 3 and is as ſeldom found | blemiſhed | 


faulty as almoſt any other gem. It is of various fizes, but 


5 7 than a hempſced, or larger than a 


nutm e have had accounts, indeed, of ſome of a much 
— 2 they ſeeni not much to ba depended upon. 
E is not leſs — in ſhape chan ſize, being found ſome- 


times in the e of a — hexangular column, ter- 
minated by ——1 py — and all. reſpects, ex- | 


cept colour and bardneſs, reſembling; ſprig. ciyſtal 3. and at 
other times it is found in mol. 4 mall roundiſh or oblong | 
er generally flatted on one ſide, It makes much the 

in its cryſtallifotm ſtate; but the pe 
8 


Ie is leſa hard than the ruby or ſapphire, but greatly more ſo 
than cryſtal» abs Hiſt, of Foſlils, p. 592. 


It is found of various degrees of deepneſs or palencls, but! its | 


- colour is always a. deadiſh. red, with: a conſiderable admixture 
2 yellow, ſometimes indeed lo much, that the. laſt ſeems the 

inant colour. It is ſometimes ſo deep as to ſeem al- 
— black, till held up againſt a ſtrong light, and at others is 
almoſt colourleſs; and probably, not unfrequently is .wholly 
- fo, though in that caſe, wanting its true character, which is 


taken ſrom its colour, it is not to be diſtinguiſhed from peb- | 
ble cryſtal on the one hand, nor from the white ſapphire, on 


the other, without the aſſiſtance of the wheel to aſcertain, its 
- hardneſs... Ita maſt uſual ſtate, however, is its having that 


| colour mixed of red and yellow, whleb we way call fame | 
- The ate 5 charters by which ihe e of the an- | 


| hes berg ets which way wr eh ts: is be- 


ruby. 
The ary ry is the 1 alla, * 
©" to ſhe Hyacinth, in its molt wen and . We, | 


a int 
- The ſecond is the ſaffron pa Arb is 2 . . 
ive this gem, when it has more of the red; and that of a 
. deeper and duſkier colour, and is tinged . an, zal 
"mA dead and browniſh yellow. 
The third is the amber Hyacinth; :. This is «the. "ROM. . they 
3 Hyacinths which are tin ed with a fainter red, ina 
and a dead whi yellow. eme. 
The The fourth ibs — es; a. 7 52 2 Fact 
and ſtrong red, with a very deep 
3 The ſtrong colour of the 3 this 


6 - but 
i Dr y made it have à place among the rubies, , 


accounts of authors; but, a compariſon of it with 


in 
the two gems will evidently ſhew, chat it belong aot to 4 | 


- This firſk-of theſs the finer eee are of .con- 
- - aderable valur. are hr t to us both from wk 
and) Weſt Indies, e Rubacelle is only. found in the Eaſt 
A Indies, but is al very little value 4 and the other . 
common. both to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and to Sileſia 
Bo .and ſeveral other, parts of Europe, ſe are, 
indeed, ſometimes brought over to us from the Ea Indies, | 
EST kind ; . Hyacintha, + 
es found in Bohemia, though poor: in N 
oriental. It is no Wonder indeed, that. th ſhould be all || 
0 both places, being. all, in reality, ply. ya 
the dne gent b. the e we in grazed gre 
F — Une OP YN 
HYAN ANA, or HNA, Ann! 


2 eder >< Ag m_ $a 
A wolf, 3 legs are not ſo hair, of FY | 


— Hs in and wid Sin 
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ſeems evidently to have taken it from ſome other author. He | 
Ae es _ — — . Aa + 


es are much the harder, and. of the finer ca | 


{H'Y:'D. 


any where but in t. Spanbeim, who had copies of it 
n debe ie wht the head of a matt, 
with ſhort tri hr ah,» o't ll $0 he and hair 


F over 
abe Ladet in his hiſt of Ethiopia, maintain, 
tak he he Heng is in the ed. Tziboa. . Jeremiah 
= it in chap. i. g. 1 ſpeaks of the Mena, 
and bes. deſcribes it in a manner which ſeems fabulous. He ſays, 
| changes its ſex every law 0, one . male, and 
the * female; and that 


ſtotle and lian 1 that 5 makes bor dumb with its 
„and proved 


IT 
18 
8 
=} 
l 
25 


I See Hebel 8 ed . 
e. 11. and us „Comment. in Hiſt. Ethiop, I. x. 
| n. 81 ee Fe WAI: 3 * 
| ulbequlus, in travels to maſia, relates ſeyeral partic 
of this animal. He ſays it is almoſt of the, ſhape of a wolf, 
bus not ſo tall. That i its hair is like that of a wolf, except its 
955 more briſtly, and marked at certain diſtances with great 
1 ſpots. It has no neck, but its head is faſtened to the 
vertebræ of the back, ſo that it is forced. to turn itſelf quite 
tound, whenever it would look behind. It is very cruel and 
voracious; it drags, dead bodies out of gtaves, and Carries 
them to its den. Inſtead of teeth, it Bas ore continued bohe 
in the jaw, It is, ſaid to imitate the voice of a man, and ＋ 
by this means it oſten deceives travellets. 
he daughter of the Warna is a bird, the uſe whereof js f 
_ bidden by Moſes. Calin, Dict. Buſbeq. Iter. Amaſian. * i 
b- | HY ALINE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a Sers fo 
of the claks of the tales, the characters of which are, that they 
are compoſed of ſeparate =. of conſiderable thickneſs, and 
ole. not fiſſile into any thinnet, g. 4 
The ward is derived from the the ret van, 2s.” The tote. 
ral plates which compoſe theſe bodies being very much of the 
appearance of the finer glaſs, and uſually about the thickneſs 
of that uſed for ſaſh, windows. See Tab. of Foffils, Clas I 
7 Hill's Hiſt, of WL 7 ii is 
ere is but one, ſpecic known of this "gehus,” 'w 
el ged in the clay, in the fteep, banks of the rivet Abe 
paigne, near. the town of Bat, and in ſome ot 
es, — that river z but ſo far as Is yet known, *i in no 
other part of the wo 
HYALOIDES, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the nate 
of a tranſparent, ſtone, fit. to engrave, ſeals on, which , was the 
great uſe they made of gems, "and very bright and readily 
relSYng the Six. 1 8 7 Different authors have had 


9 


WAS 


ell. one ; but it ſeems to be the fame 
$ 2 8 80 Play 5 OT | tris, which, he ſays, was of the 
Bature of was brought from the Indies. We 


os 


have this ſtone yt in many parts of America, particu- 

0 bt hi fo the river 5 & amazons, from whence, many fair 
ſtones. of it have at times been brought, and have been ſ 

ſome miſtaken for diamonds ; they arẽ a ſort, of pebble 
8 to, what the jewellers call the White te ſapphire. 
Theophraft. p. 80. 

Hxatolpze, in anatomy, is forms applied to the ng 

e f the, eye, contained tained betwixt the tunica-retina retina and 
uvea. 
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HYARITH, a \ ſed, by ſome of the che affe e chemi 


5 for ſil per.. 

RNAL Occident. See the aides Oct thr.” * pe 
e ee 

e article LAPIs 7 * 

HYBOMA, - wot uſed by he old medicinal medicinal writers for 75 
| of the ine. 8 
HYDARTHROS, a word ae yh tne ries in me 
ct water running from the 


„ a Clear water 
1 horkes, and Monk 1355 ya non wee 
MG LIES, bo 0 in . nd ihe * 


. ie 9117 155 as 3 name of the ct 
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ter, 


zem one ©ariother,” as to contain a pint' of mater. It muſt 
re have happened, chat che ſubſtance of the brain, which 
ceompoſes theſe ſides, muſt have been co | elongated, 
| — — dimenſions... And, in order to be capable 
ol thisextenſion, it was ſound without:any-ci b 
and made only a flat even ſurface, regularly of that extent 
ſize chat would reſult from the expanding all its cincumvulu- 
tions, ullary ſubſtance 


4 * 
> : 


apd from others in Ve. 
brain may, from accidental 


ai. 3 * 
82 +4 1. 1 
. , 


of alluwing 
krent deal 


confrgur 
mois de VA end. de Scienc ur. 4e. 0 
In the internal Hiydrocepbaluu, when the water is collected in 
the inſide of the cranium, there is ltlo hope of relief, for if 
2 paracenteſis be made to di >the „the infant dies as 
 foon 25 che operation is-0vex... Bue in the uxternal Hlpdnceps- 
tus, where the water is retuined between-the common integu- 
ments and the cranium, there i ſaomo hopes of a cure, 
_ if it de not of very long ſtandinig. Intornzi modicmes 
muſt be given. Theſe mut be cathartios, | diuretics, and 
diaphoreties; and at the ſame time enternally large compretlcs, 
covering the whole head, muſt be applied, dipped. im lime- 
water and ſpirit of wender, or Hungary water. Bags of the 
_ drie& herbs of lavender, my pen and the 


like herbs, may be wotted in the lame * army mop 


is} the valley, marum, and the like, ſhould be recom 


as alſo the chewing of tobacco, to diſcharge the forafitics in 
form of ſaliva. If theſe do not ſugceed; a bliſter muſt be tre 
behind Ge ears, on the qaeiput- and neck, and cupping on the 
parte "Iſſues and ſetons allb are of gecat ue. And, in be 


: © coppiagy ; the ſcarification' may be made very. deep and after- 


wards drefſed with digeſtive oiatments and precipitate, to keep 


up the diſcharge. Heifler's Sur 3545 3 
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botany, the name given 
plants called. by 


um. Faillant, Aﬀt. Germ. 1719. her 
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er, In all 


_—_— of an 
- oval figure, hollow, i membra 1 
flower conſiſts of three large petals, flat, and f a 5 
.. yok in three'orders.” Te an are fun | 


5 | | , "The . ” the 


, 9% | | roundiſh 
anq . . 
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HY 


en. Hytbeceiyle, with leaves like. the little water lily. 4+ | 
The great American Hydrocotyle, with umbilicated leaves, and | 


flowers growing in radiated umbels. Tourn. Inſt; p. 328. 
H DRODES Febris, a fever, in which the patient is from the 


- beginning afflicted with very copious and weakening ſweats, | 


and great weakneſs. 

HYDROGARON, a word uſed by ſome of the old authors for 
garum, or brine diluted with water, and uſed as a purge, 
taken in large quantities. 

HYDROME ON, a name given by the antients to a liquor 
prepared with one part of honey, impregnated with the juice 
of quinces, and two parts of boiled water ſet in the ſun during 
the dog days. 

HYDR PHANZ, in natural hiſtory, the name of a gemiis of 
the ſemi-pellucid gems, The word is derived from 5%p, water, 
and Sauer, to ſhine ; the diſtinguiſhing character of theſe 
ſtones being, that they become lucid on being plunged into water. 
They are ſemi-tranſparent ſtones, compoſed of cryſtal and 
earth, the latter ingredient —_ in large proportion, and 

mixed but imperfectly, as in the ch 


and not capable of a fine poliſh ; but appearing of a duſky and 
foul ſurface, till thrown into water, in which they become 
lucid, and in ſome degree tranſparent, and either in part or 
- wholly change their colour, which returns to them again 


when taken out and dried. Of this genus we know only two | 


ſpecies, one a whitiſh „ without veins, called lapis mu- 
takils, and oculus — z and the other a whitiſh-grey 
one, variegated with yellow, and with a black central nucleus, 
called by authors the oculus heli. Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. See 
the article OcuLvs. 
HYDROPHTHALMIA, a name by which — have 1 
the pr oculi, when owing to a quantity of aqueous hu- 
— eiſter s Surgery, p. 437. See 6 article Pro- 
LAPSUs Oculi. | | 
HYDROPHYLACTA, a word uſed by Kircher, and ſome 
others who have written in the ſame ſyſtem, to expreſs thoſe 
great reſervoirs of water which he places in the Alps, and other 
mountains, for the ſupply of the rivers which run through the 
ſeveral lower countries. This he makes to be one of the great 
uſes of mountains in the ceconomy; of the univerſe, . _ 
 HYDROPHYLLUM, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts 
of one leaf, and is ſhaped like a bell, and divided into ſeveral 
ſegments at the edges. Ftom the baſe of the cup of the flower 
there riſes a piſtil, which perforates the bottom of the flower, 
and is fixed in its hinder part like a nail. This ripens into a 
roundiſh bivalve fruit, full of roundiſh ſeeds. _ 
Of this genus of plants there is only one known ſpecies, which, 
before it had this generical name, uſed to be diſtinguiſhed by 


222 


authors by the name Dentariæ affinis echii flere, a plant re- 


ſembling the toothwort, with flowers like viper's bugloſs. 

Tourn, Inſt. p. 81. _ © V \ 
HrproPnyLLuUmM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the 

name of a genus of the characters of which are theſe : 


The cup is a perianthium, divided into five ſegments, and | 


almoſt as long as the flower. The ſegments are ak, in 
ape, and the cup remains after. the flower is fallen. Tbe 
flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, in form of a bell, ſlightly di- 
vided into five obtuſe emarginated ſeg nents, * The flower has 

| alſo five neQaria ; theſe are in each egment of the flower, or 
cavity, or cleft, with two longitudinal lamellæ, which con- 
verge and ſhut over it. The nectaria are in the lower half of the 

. , petals. ' The ſtamina are five tapering filaments, longer than 


loboſe capſule; rv 0s 


Arge. Linnæi en. Plant. p. 65. 
HYDROPHYSOCELE. a ter 


fort of hernia, of rupture, occaſioned by a mixture of water | 


And flatulencies. 


"that of Mr 


Urige was of a brick colour,” Mr. N 

_  cumſtances, e in the breaſt, bu 

Fre any te dare whatever ft 
e Yor e 


Felt ever perceived any ſuch ferifition Within him. The 4 veſſel-with, its cover, and i 


» there. was no water 


two years illneſs ; and his body being 
ert You L 


looſe in the breaſt; hut on 
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alcedony, and giving a ge- | 
neral miſty or cloudy look to the maſs, but conſiderably opake, 


ied 
ſe high poliſh it was capable of; 
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each ſide of the lungs there was obſerved an oval tumour of 
fix inches long, and four inches broad; were both of the 
lame ſize, and on touching them with the hand, there was a 
very ſenſible fluctuation obſerved. On opening theſe, water 
run out in a large quantity, and on examining their ſtructure, 
they were found encyſted tumours, with conſiderably thick 
membranes, compoſed of ſeveral beds, or coats of matter, 
but with no blood veſſels diſtinguifhable in them. Examining 
the liver, * * found wacig eneyſted tumour there, the 
contents of which were a lymph, tinged to aſyellowiſh green 
by gall. Mem. Acad. Par. 8 b 8 
HYDROPYRETOS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
a malignant fever, attended with very copious ſweats. Some 
make it the ſame with the ſudor anglicus. > 
HY DRORHODINON, a name given by the antients to a 
mixture of water and oil of roſes; this, as it was at once 
cooling and emetic, was very much uſed by the antients, to 
provoke . Wr the taking of poiſons. 
HYDROROSATON, in the writings of the antient phyſicians, 
a name given to a drink made of water, honey, and the juice 
of roſes. The proportions were four pound of roſes, five pints 
of water, and two pints of honey. rr 
HYDROSARCA, in the writers of ſurgery, a word uſed to 
expreſs a tumour, compoſed partly of water, and partly of fleſh. 
HYDROSELINUM, in botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to ſmallage. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
HYEMAL Solftice. The ſame with winter-ſol/tice. See the 
article SOLSTICE, Cycl, | 
HYEMANTES, in the primitive church, offenders who had 
been guilty of ſuch enormities, that they were not allowed to 


were obliged to ſtand without, expoſed to all the inclemency 
of the weather. Hen. Lex, in voc. £ 
HYZENIUS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone ſaid 
to be found in the eyes of the 4 Pliny tells us, that 
thoſe creatures were, in old times, hunted and deſtroyed for 
the fake of theſe ſtones, and that it was ſuppoſed that they gave 
a man the gift of propheſy, on being put under his tongue. 
HYGRA, a name given by the antients to what they called 
quid plaſters, in oppoſition to thoſe called xeria, or dry 
ones. Theſe firſt were a fort of hniments, © | 
HYGROMETER. See the article HyGRoscoPs. 
HYGROSCOPE (Cycl.)—The following: Hygreſcope is recom- 
mended in the philoſophical tranſactions, No, 479. where a 
figure of it given, | 1 5 
It conſiſts of a thin piece of ſponge, ſo cut as to contain as 
large a ſuperficies as poſſible. This bangs by a fine thread of 
filk, upon the beam of a ballance, and is exactly ballanced on 
the other ſide by another thread of filk, ſtrung with the ſmal- 


index to point at the middle of a graduated arch, when the 
air is in. a middle ſtate, between the greateſt moiſture and the 
greateſt dryneſs. Under this ſilk ſo ſtrung with ſhot, is 
placed a little table or ſhelf, for that part of the ſilk and ſhot, 
which is not ſuſpended; to reſt upon - When the moiſture 
imbibed by the ſponge increaſes its weight, it will raiſe the 
index, and alſo part of the ſhot, from the table; and vice 
vera when the air is dry. Ne. cit. p. 76. 1 

In the philoſophical tranſactions, No. 480. we have the de- 
ſcription of an hgreſcope, or Hygrometer, made of deal rods, 
. ſaid to be very ſerviceable. | $24 »3 
HYLARCHIUS, a word by which ſome authors expreſs what 
they call a ruling and preſiding ſpirit, which governs and 
aQuates all matter. * 


CI 


very numerous, and. of an oval figure, and are ſurrounded 
in the pod with duſt and fibres. Liungi Gen. Plan, p. 521. 


urine as is found to he full of little films and pellicles. Hip- 
ate mixed with a tough viſcid phlegm. | 


the Romans for the columns of their 


ing of one leaf, and di- 
at the end. From the cup there 


iftil;, which-is fixed in dhe mancier.of a nail to che 
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tum into t wo 


enter the porch of the churches with the other penitents, but 


leſt lead ſhot, at equal diſtances, and ſo. adjuſted as to cauſe an 
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 Henbane, 3. The ſmaller white Henbane. 4. The ſmall 
8 of Crete. 5. The red flowered Henbane. 
The white flowered Henbane. 7. The little 


en 
Port flowered annual exotic Finken. Tournef. 


white ia che milderof the two, and therefore 
many, however, loc upon them as poiſonous, while others 
| recommend 


© blood. 
Hyosclamus n Henbane of Peru, a name by 


© See the article N1CoTIANA. 
HYOSYRIS, in botany, a name given by Pliny and ſome other 
authors to the common knapweed, or jacen nigra. | 
HY PACTIC medicines, a term uſed by ſome authors for cathar- 
HYPATE, in the antient e an 
ITbe word is — —＋ which ſome Latin interpreters | 
took, contrary 


and the acute for the loweſt of their ſchemes, 
| pay of Bcathius ; and Nichomachus, in the heptachord 


a vroarog, 


_ wards it is ſaid, the grave was taken for the loweſt, and the 
think that the Hypate might obtain its name from being pla- 
oed higheſt in _ Iyre<. 
- tranſlate H 
Ariſtides 
loweſt a. | 
- conſidered the deſcending or the aſcending ſcale ©. 
next the nete was Sus 
Voc. wry, 2 
; „ Mallit, ibi. © Malcolm's Treat. of Muſic, p. 
Hreare Hypaton, in the antient Greek ſcale, was the note 
mi of Guido's ſcale. Wallis, Append. ad Ptolem. Harmon. 
Breath Meſon, in the Greek ſcale of muſic, was the firſt | 
note of the meſon, and the laſt of the hy 


HYPECOUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem 
of a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: The 


ing erect, and falling with the flower. 
1 ek of four petals, the two outer of which are placed oppo- 
t 


. — . 


- — * 


: "i and joitited pod; the ſeeds are of a rou 
4 TLinnæi Gen. Plan. 
+ ofa croſßs, and each of 
the piſtil ariſes, from the cup, and finally becomes a flatted | 
- | ang ined pod, e or knot + _ * 


enumerated by Mr. nber. | 
er leaved Hypicoum. | n 
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. The cotnmon black Henbane. 2. The common white | 
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Henbane of America, with ſmooth narrow leaves. 8. 


„ p. 11 
N are A kinds of Henbane ſeed uſed e which 
poſſeſs the fame narcotic virtues, but in a different degree; the 
erally preſcribed ; 


them in many caſes, particularly in ſpitting of 


which Dodonæus and many other authors have called the 
"tobacco plants, more uſually known by the name nicotiana. 


tic medicines. 
lation given to the 
loweſt chord or ſound of a tetrachord. 


tranſlate by 


they tranſlate rn by ultima or ima. 
Dr. Wallis 


7 agg that — 


8 "dur cuſtom, the 
his was the 


* aſcribes the H 
Moon. Some 


te to Saturn, and the neate, or nete, to 
owever interpret vraro as if it were 
but erroneouſly, according to the learned doctor 
Juſt quoted, who obſerves, that Homer calls Jove c rare 
xpuorrur, as if q rere were derived from vrepraro, * Aﬀer- 


acute for the hi heſt place, agreeably to our notions. Some 


erm — Capella and Beœthius 
meipaltt; and parypate, ſubprincipalis. Alſo 
nintanus chuſes to call the Hypate firſt, rather 
than ſupreme or higheſt, and calls the nete, laſt, inſtead of 
Perhaps the truth of the matrer is, that the Hy- 
pate was called higheſt or loweſt, according as muſicians 
The move- 

ſypate, was called 


e; and that 
paranete . F* Hen "Steph. The. in 


ad Phe. Harm. p. 159. 
19. * Wal- 
lis, ubi ſupra. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 48 T. p. : ab; * Wallis, 
ibid.] See the articles TzTRACHoRD and INTERVAL. 


able chord next the 
p. Wallis, 


next to the proflambanomenos,” and anſwers to the loweſt 


p. 157. See the articles DiaGram and INTERVAL. - 


ton tetrachord. 
It anſwers to Elam of the Guidonian Ia. ibid. 
the articles DIAGRAM and INTERVAL. 
of botany, the name 


.cup is a ſmall perianthium compoſed - two leaves, placed 
. oppoſite to one another, of an oval ted, and ſtand- 
e flower is com- 


e to one another, and are broad, divided into three lobes, 
and obtuſe. The two interior petals are placed alternately 
tly trifid; the middle t be- 
ing flatted, but'fomewhat hollow, end placed erect. The ſta- 


mina are four- erect tapering filaments, ariſing from the jaggs 


or ſegments of the inner the anther# are erect and 
Hblong; the germen of the piſtillum is oblong, and of a cy- 
Undric form; the ſtyles are two in number, and are ve 
"ſhort; the ſtigmata are acute. The fruit is a long — 
compreſ- 


ſed: form, and placed 
553 according to  Tournefort, are 


The flower confiſts of four leaves, diſpoſed in form 
is uſually trifid at the edge; 


The characters of 
"theſe : 


Tre 6 ſpecies of 
are two: 1. The 
rrower leaved kind. 
iſe have been uſed to ke called rumitm fliqueſum, o 


d by authors to barren! 
or ſuch as a hen lays before ſhe has been trod by the 

ae and had both theſe names 
from BISASMUS re e ſed to generate them. 


N 


firſt contrivers. of theſe names, | 
ve for the higheſt place, | 


ſingly N TIN NR I Jer pod.“ 
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If from any po point B of ſuch an Zyperbela, a line BC be 
drawn parallel to one aſymptote, and terminated by the other, 
and the parallelogram BCAD be compleated : Then will 
this parallelogram be to the hyperbolic ſpace BC EO infinite] tely 
—— as m- to n. £' Hopital. Sect. Coniq. Art. 240. 
ence, 10. When nu is poſitive ; that is, when m is greater 
__ n, we may always find the quadrature of ſuch hyperbolic 
paces. 
2®, When m=n, then m—n=20, and the ratio of the paral- 
lelogram is to the hyperbolic area as 0 to n. In which caſe 
this area becomes infinite. 
3%. When m is leſs than n, m — 1 is ive; and in this 
caſe the parallelogram is to the h balic ſpace as a negative 
number is to a poſitive; which led Dr. Wallis and others to 
ſay, chat theſe blc areas ere more than infinite See 
L Hopital. Sect. Coniq. Art. 24 
But the truth is, this ratio of a « negative number to a poſe 
2 —— that the ſpace bounded by DB (the other fide of 
m_ by the curve and aſymptote infinitely pro- 
rod mare is wo CBDA as m to n— ms L' Hopital, 25 
See alſo Maclaurin's Fluxions, Art. 294. 
Although the area comprehended between the Apollonian 
Fiyperbola and its aſymptote, be infinite, yet any ſegment, or 
ſector of this curve, . 
For inftance : 


* 


"_— 


—_— 
* 


B 
it required to find che area of the byperbolic f 
'E CE, comprized between the arch of the curve ERF E 
the lines EB, F C parallel to the aſymptote A D, and BC, 
the portion of the other aſymptote intercepted between them. 
Then if ABE D, the parall of the Hyperbola, be 
taken as unity, the ſpace EBCF will be Napier's logarithm 
of the ratio of A C to AB, or of BE to FC. Hence if we 
had tables of ſuch logarithms, we might find the area of 
EBCEF by ſubducting the logarithm of FC from that of BE, 
and the difference would expreſs the ratio of the ſegment to 
the parallelogram ABED or 1. But as ſuch tables are not 
extant, ſome farther trouble is 8 to convert the com- 
mon or Briggs's logarithm into Napier's. Take * 
| the. common tables the logarithm of the ratio of BE to 
FC, that is, the difference of their logarithms, and 255 
this difference br 2. 3025851, the — N 10 
the product will give the ratio of eee to the paral- 
lelogram ABED or 1. Thus fu 


— 


ſing BE=36, 4 

CF=s, and, the parallelogram AB D=1. 

From 1. 5563025 = log. of 36. © 

| - .,Subdu& o. 6989700 = log. of 5. | 

Difference G 8573325 = log. of 2 · 

Then 0. 8573325 X 2. 302 rg arte 

of the ſegment BEFC. 3 may 

formed.in Oughtred's contratied way. 

Hu to avoid the multiplication” 
its Jogurichm =0, 638150087, me 

— — n of the dh erence. before found 

number correſponding to this ſum. 9 


Grandi, . Theor. en. in fine. 
If it were ee 
* 

| 


—.— nay ab dee by che ſame 
1 - ferv * o be 


| done by ſeveral. other 10 
for which ſee Cotes, Harm. ur. p. 125 13. Ser 
the ſame book. 


.. inverts the order of conſtruction. 


SEES N. ply which 5 1. 


Athenienſes diem certam-- 


% the 
eee kur. * 


. article ä 


Hypo xBOLIC Space, in the higher z the area or ſpace 
contained between the curve of the hyperbola, the aſymptote, 
and the ordinate. | | 

HYPERBOLICUM Acutum, a ſolid made by the revolution 
of the infinite area of the ſpace contained between the curve of 
the h la and its aſymptote. This produces a ſolid in; 
finitely long, and yet is demonſtrated to be equal to a finite 
ſolid or body. For the true ſenſe of ſuch expreſſions ſee the 
article LoOGARITHMIC. 0 94 

HYPERICUM, St. Fobn's Wort, in botany, the name of a 

us of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 
wer is of the. roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral leaves 
diſpoſed in a circular form; the cup conſiſts alſo of ſeveral 
leaves, and from this there ariſes a piſtil, which finally be- 
comes a trigonal, three Z ap and tricapſular ſeed veſſel, 
filled with ſmall ſeeds. Lo theſe marks it may alſo be added, 
that the leaves of the Hypericum grow two at every joint. 
The ſpecies of Hypericum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe : | 
1. The common yellow-flowered Hypericum. 2. The com- 
mon Hypericum, with blood-coloured ſpots, - 3. The mo- 
—— Hypericum. 4. The ſhort leaved Hypericum, 
called the Syrian and Alexandrian St. John's wort. 5. The 
curled Hypericum, with triangular pointed leaves. 6. The 
ſmaller upright _—_— 7. The ſmall procumbent ſmooth 
| 8. The larger woolly procumbent Spaniſh Hy- 
pericum. 9. The ſmaller Len French Hype- 
ricum, 10. The woolly procumbent marſh Hypericum, com- 
monly called the aſcyron, or St. Peter's wort, with 
hoary leaves. 11. The round ſtalked upright hairy Hyperi- 
cum. 12. The Hypericum of mount Olympus, with leaves 
hairy about the edges. 13. The beautiful, not branched, 
: broad-leaved Hypericum. 14. The large leaved perfoliate 
Hypericum. 15. The ſquare- ſtalked Hypericum, commonly 
called aſcyron, and St. Peter's wort. 16. The ſtone Hype- 
ricum, with very fine bluiſh-green leaves. 17. The ſtinking 
ſhrubby Hypericum. 18. e perfoliated and perforated 
leaved Hypericum. 19. The great flowered low Alpine Hy- 
pericum, with ſpotted flowers. 20. 'The broad leaved Por- 
tugal Hypericum, with myrtle-like leaves. 21. The toad-flax 
leaved Portugal Hypericum. And, 22. The ſmalleſt woolly 
Portugal Hypericum. Tourn. Inſt. p. 254. 
Hypericum is a good v » detergent, and nervous me- 
dicine : It is given with ſucceſs in ſpitting of blood, or void- 
ing it by urine ; it reſolves coagulated blood, promotes the 
- menſes and urine, deſtroys worms, and ſtands recommended 
in all nervous caſes. | | 

HYPERINESIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates for any exceſſive 

| evacuation, but moſt frequently in the fame ſenſe as hyper- 
catharſis, an over-purging. W 

 HYPEROA, a word applied by authors to the upper part, or 
palate of the mouth, and the baſis cerebri. It properly ſig- 

nifies any upper place. | 4 | 

HYPEROCHE, in muſic, is the difference between the en- 

| harmonic and chromatic dieſes, It is expreſſed by the propor- 
tion of 3125 to 3072: For, 4355 = 35: 453. Mr, Hen- 

- fling has made uſe of this _ — _ V. 4 p. 279, 280. 

OTICUS Serpens, nake, in zoology, the name 
of an Eaſt Indian ſpecies 2 called by the Ceyloneſe 

- nintipolong, a word importing the ſame ſenſe. It is of a deep 

| blackiſh brown, variegated with ſpots of white, and is a very 

fatal kind in its poiſon, its bite always bringing on a fleep 

Which ends in death. Ray's Syn. Anim. p. 332 

HYPNUM, in „the name of a genus of moſſes, the 

characters of which are theſe : The capſules or heads are uni- 
form, and covered with a calyptra and operculum ; they are 
- uſually of an oval or oblong figure, and commonly ſand on 
long pedicles which ariſe from the alæ of the leaves, and are 
ſurrounded at the bottom with a foliaceous or lanuginous bed 

different from the leaves. This covering of the bottom of 


mia, ſphagua, &c. having none of them any. ſuch 
thing. To this it is to be added, that the branches of the 
Hypnums are. uſually ſpread about upon the ground, and are 


ria, or peculiar look of the plant, which at 
1 finguiſhe the genus to an obſerver uſed to ſuch things. Dillen. 
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4. The Acacia leaved Hypnum, with ſhort pedicles; the 
branches of this are ſhort, ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes 
5+ The double-rowed Hypnum, with crooked 


fins ; this is compoſed of numerous branches of about an inch 
long, ſpread every way about upon the ground. 6. The 


. lingle rowed Hypnum, with ſtraiter fins; the pinnulz on this 


ſtand looſely together, and the ſtalks are branched. 7. The 
glittering feather-leaved Hypnum, with oval heads; this grows 
to two or three inches long, and uſually fixes itſelf on the 
branches of trees. 8. The trichomanes· like gliſtering fea- 
thered Zypnum ; this alſo grows on the barks of trees, but it 
adheres leſs firmly to them than the former. g. The tranſ- 
parent bird's- foot leaved Hypnum ; this is found in Patagonia. 
10. The large ſhining membranaceous water Hypnum ; this 
rome in watery places, and is uſually two or three inches 
ong, and the heads grow uſually from the lower part of the 
ſtalk, though ſometimes higher. 1d. ibid. p. 271. 


| The ſecond diviſion of this ſeries of the Hypnums, contains 


thoſe which have undulated and curled leaves ; of theſe the 
wn genera : 1. The trailing Fypnum 
with waved fins; this is remarkably diſtinguiſhed from the 
other Hypna, by its ſpreading on the ground in the manner 
of the lycopodium. 2. The wavey feathered Hypnum with 
ſhort ſhanks ; this grows from two inches to ſix or ſeven in 
length, and is a very beautiful kind ; it is found on the chalk- 
hills about Graveſend, Id. ibid. p. 274. | 

The ſecond ſeries of the Hypnums is that, of the fern-like 
kinds, called by many fern-moſles ; theſe have their ſtalks 


every way ſurrounded with leaves, and their ramifications all 


placed in the ſame plane, fo that they reſemble the ferns. Of 
theſe the following are all the known ſpecies: 1. The large 
ſhining fern Hypnum with tamariſk leaves; this is a very beau- 
tiful moſs, it grows erect, and is fix inches high; it is com- 
mon in our woods, 2. The leſſer fern Hypnum with tama- 
riſk leaves ; the branches of this are as long as thoſe of the 
former, but they are more flexuous, and bent in ſeveral 
3- The fine dented. trailing fern Hypnum; it grows ſome- 
times on the ground, and ſometimes on the trunks of old 
trees, and is diſtinguiſhed by the remarkable ſmallneſs of its 
leaves. 4. The ſhining plume fern Hypnum ; this is a fine 
ſilky kind, found not unfrequently on walls and old trees. 
5. The tough thready hill Hypnum; this is of a yellowiſh 
colour, and its are remarkably pointed. 6. The 
yellow thready Hypnum ; this is a very ſmall ſpecies, but 
uſually grows in large tufts, and is found on old trees in Vir- 
nia. 7. The curled fern Hypnum ; this grows to three or 
ur inches in length, and is common in wet places in Suſſex 
and ſome other counties. 8, The plume creſted Hypnum ; 
this is a very elegant plant, and varies much in its ſize in 
different ſoils, being very ſhort, and in thick tufts in dry 
places; and longer, and growing more looſely, in wet ones. 
9. The fine leaved bog pnum; the leaves of this kind are 
of a very beautiful yellowiſh green, and are in moſt parts of 
the plant reflected at their points; this is frequent in Doggy 
Places about London, as on Hampſtead-heath, fc. 10. The 
oft and pale glittering fern-like Hypnum; this is common 
about the ſtumps of trees, but very rarely produces its cap- 
ſules. Id. ibid. p. 293, | 
The third ſeries comprehends the ſquammoſe Hypnums ; that 
is, ſuch as have their leaves every way ſurrounding the ſtalks 
in the manner of ſcales. Of theſe the firſt diviſion contains 
ſuch as have their leaves and the ends of the branches bent 


downwards. The following are all the known ſpecies of theſe : 


woods about the roots of trees. 2. The N ae 


Hypnum; this ſeldom grows to more three inches in 


dium. * Aon 44 creeping bog Hypnum ; this 
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branches are ſhort and crooked, bending into 
0e. 13. Tbe catkin 


f ' Robe: 14.” The creeping catkin 


the ſtalks of this are eight i 
leaves ſmall and 
leaved floating Hyprmum ; this is very common in watery 


ces in Ireland. 7. The ſpear- pointed bog Hypnum; a | 


an elegant moſs, very common on 
N N e664 at the ends of 2 Weraier that 
they form points which a prickly. ow ſtarry 

eee this than the former, $21 the lives, 
in of being convolated into points at the ends of the 
. are expand&{ ſo as to form a ſort of radicated ftar 
at the end of each: 9. The Wr wy *. 
this is a beautiful erect bog wich 2 y tufted head, 


and a black baſis, the bottom part of — — 
and deftitute of leaves: 10. Thela en tk being 


vr drooping leaves; ts i a very elegant moſs ating 
paring in ſhape of 2 hook from the ſtalk. 1. The leite 
drooping  leaved Hypmum ; this is of a — that than the 
former, and the leaves are more bent and ſhorter ; both theſe 
are very common in our woods. 12. The rambling round- 
headed mountain Hypnum ; the heads of this ſpecies are re- 
markably round in ſhape ; it is common in Ireland, but leſs 
frequent with us. 13. The fox-tail Hypnum ; the name car- 
ries a ſufficient deſcri of this remarkable ſpecies, which is 
not found with us, and no where, ſo far as is yet known, ex- 
cept in the Canary lands. 14. The rambling flender-head- 
ed ſtone Mypnum; this is a native of „and is com- 
mon there about the rocks, whence ſpri ue. 15. The 
upright ſlender Hypnum, with cylindrical — this is moſt 


1 in dry hilly places. Id. ibid. p. 302. 
The ſecond ſubdiviſion of theſe „ comprehends thoſe 
whoſe leaves being cloſely applied to the ftalks, give them 


eylindric figure; of this kind are the following ſpecies : 1. 

he water Hypnum, with round and feathered 3 
chat part of this plant which grows out of the water, has 
lndric branches; but that which is under water, has 
leaves ſtanding out in the manner of the Hypna of the — 
ſubdiviſion; it is common in the and other rivers. 
2. The blunt cypreſs-like Hypnum; this is ſometimes ſingle, 
ſometimes branched, and is common in woods and on 27 
ones. 3. The round cypreſs or ſtone crop-like 


r its this Ai e ee than inthe for. | 


4 The Hes ks Fg; uf har the le 


; laces. * 4. The finer cypreſs- this has the ſtalks 
_ of the young ſhoots — with er and more pointed 
re{. ty eee on the 
Kat in 1 laces, but rarely produces its capſules. 5. The 
Giting ſhrub Hypnum with upright _—_ this 
8. very leg egant moſs, it to three inches-in height, 
| are hard and woody, and naked from the ground 
to two-thirds of the height, it grows in woods. 6. The 
' Lijrr mouſe-tail Thee with upright heads 3 this is of a pale 
and is common on rocks, and at the roots of old trees. 
To The ſhort ſhanked dark ſhrub Hypnum with bowing 
; this is taller than the common ſhrub 
. 8. flender 
nouſe-tail Hypnum with N this is of a very beau- 
1 green, and is common under hed es at the ſtumps of 
trees. . The leſſer thick mouſe-tail yprnum with ſtooping 
© Heads; the ſtalks this" hte” about" ug. Hick" Kings andthe 
young ſhoots very ſhort and ſmall, the leaves are oval and 
\ obtuſe; it is of a'yell 
old walls, 10. he ſine 


5 


2 darker green; it grows on old walls. 1 1. The fquirrel- 
tail tree Hypnum; the ſtalks of this are long and variouſly in- 


terwoven, and the leaves are of à deep green; it'grows-on | © * 


the trunks of trees. 12. The Mender crooked Hyprum, re- 
ſembling the ;'of the {mooth-podded bird's- foot; this is a 
2 elegant ſperies ; it is of a ſilky — „and the 


pods of that plant; it grows on che 


i or catkins f the hazel; he end or coats ſurround- 
the baſes of the Pn the capfules, ' are remarkably | 


*Fiypnam with foft Th 
„55 it's ſmall, and of a y Ting | 


A. and rows the ground and is common in Pu inn 
ni e 3 catkin* Hypmum Hyprum reſembling” ee 


47 um 5 this grows in thick tuts hnmixed wich ther 
„ and 4s i eee ſharp-poi 
And VI nia. P. 307+ n 
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Th: ſecond order of the contains thoſe with pen- 
dulous heads; of theſe there are three known ſpecies; 
I, The ſmall dented black Hyrmum with ing heads; the 
rr an oval figure, 

one by another; they are of a deep dead green, 
and beconte” black in drying 3 it is a remarkably finall mok 
and grows in Patagonia on the ſtumps of trees. 2. The 
herring-bone Hypnum ; this is an upright moſs not branched, 


"| and its leaves are very long and lender, and fo diſpoſed as to 


reſemble the ſpine of a ſmall fiſh; it was found by Sir Hans 
Sloane on the mountains bf Jamaica. — 


ſhort - ſhanked Hypnum with pendulous * — this is a pro- 


cumbent moſs, and has its branches uſually interwoven vari- 
2 . 


The thy er af 8 contains a number of ſpecies 
leſs known than the others, and about which there is ſome 
doubt — authors, whether they are truly H na, and 
1 from the others. ſe are, 1. The black 
with hooked leaves; this is deſcribed by Pon- 
— cheli, and other writers, and is wholly deren 
from all the other Hypna, and indeed from all other moſes; 
but 'it ſomewhat * —— to the character of the bryums. 
2. The elegant HWater-moſs deſcribed by Feuillee ; the 
A ro nfhen are long, the leaves are of a pleaſant green, 
r another; it grows in the a 
- this is a ſmall - Hats ir its leaves are very numerous, 
very little, but are ſo diſpoſed in four ſeries, as to make the 
appear ſquare. Sir Hans Sloane found this in the woods 
on the mountains of Jamaica. 4. The great-creeping Ground- 
moſs, with branches conglobated at the extremities, and 
ſmall' leaves every way ſurrounding and hiding the ſtalk. 
This alſo was found by Sir Hans Sloane in Jamaica. 5. The 


— 


mmaller creeping Earth-moſs, with ſtalks conglomerated at 


eous leaves. * The ſub- 


ground, ROY | — for a well. " he black 
| De, , 2 3. The gester Plack-brand 
ater-moſs pfſs. 9. The ſcaly Earth-moſs with ſmall leaves 
eeping. ſcaly Earth-meſs, * 
een leaves ſet very do ether, II. 
= . "Barth-maſes 
ſhoots, 13. The. Barth-mſi, with 


their extremities, and with 


| laſt are deſcribed by Portedera but 
4 el; and boch they, and many of Micheli, probably 
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racters of the ſpecies, / Dillenius 

e EL 4 
aum, or lacks roar aa? er greet. 
xcoln,'-in ' *We'have-an-account of cheſe remains in 
"the Phil, Tran. BY oy | 
HYPOCH RIS, in botany,” 


: — ö of 
and: is ſvelled at the baſe, and compoſed e 
ſcales; ' The flower is of the compound kind 3 5 


HYPOMNEMATOGRAPHUS, »Tepmpaleyga@c, in the pri- 


HYPOCHONDRIAC AMalady (Cycl.)—It is obſervable that 


Pticle Loc gun. 


and terminate in a ſubulated and pappo 
cle is beſet all over with little chaffy ſubſtances. Theſe 


are of the length of the ſeeds, and are placed between them. 
Linnæus makes this 2 comprehend the Hypecheris and 
a 


ſe ſtalk. The 


the achyrophorus of Vaillant. The only difference between 
which is, that the Hypochæris has a roundiſh cup all over 
imbricated, and a plumoſe down upon the ſeeds, whereas the 
achyrophorus has an oblong cup, which is imbricated only at 
the bale, and a ſimple down on the ſeed. Linnæi Gen, Pl. 


p. 377: 


| perſons, ſubject to this diſorder, very rarely fall into con- 

tinued, epidemic, or contagious fevers, and even eſcape the 
ue, and remain free from many other diſorders. Hofm. 

Oper. T. 3. p. 65. * vl 
This diforder is confounded by Sydenham and others, with 
byfterics z but Hofman inſiſts that the difference is conſi- 
derable, and deſerves to be attended to in practice. See Oper. 
T. 3. p. 50. ſeq. See the article HysTERI1Cs. 

HYPOCRATER ORMIS, /aucer-ſhaped, in botany, the 

name given by Mr. Tournefort to a peculiar fort of, flowers 
of plants, of the general order of the infundibuliform, but not 
ſo deep and narrow at the mouth as thoſe ſimply ſo called, but 
expanded into the figure of a ſaucer. Tourn. Init. p. 116. 
See the article INFUNDIBULIFORMIS. 

HYPODIACONORUM Fe/tum. See the article CALENDA- 
RIUM Feſtum. ] 

HYPODORIAN, in antient muſic, a name for the ſe- 
venth ſpecies of the diapaſon, otherwiſe called locrian, and 
common. See the article DIAP ASON. 

HYPOLYDIAN, in antient muſic, the fifth ſpecies of the 
diapaſon. See DIAP ASON. 


mitive church, an officer who attended on the biſhop, and 
kept a regiſter of his conſecrations. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 

HYPONITIS, in botany, a name given by Dillenius to a 
genus of plants, called by Tournefort, orobanchoides. See 
the article OROBANCHOIDES. 

HYPOPHORA, Trop, in rhetoric, the firſt part of the 
prolepſis : Thus, in the inſtance mentioned in the cyclopædia, 
_— men will ſay, How are the dead raiſed, or with what 

ly do they come ? is the Hypophora. And, thou fool, that 
which thou ſeweſt, &c. is the Anthypophora, or ſolution of the 
objection. Vo. Rhet. I. 5. p. 393- See the article Pxo- 
LEPSIS, Cycl. De | 

HYPOPHRYGIAN, in antient muſic, the ſixth ſpecies of the 
diapaſon, See the article DIiaPAsON, ; | 

HYPOPHTHALMUM, in botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the aſter atticus. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. xt 

HYPOPODIUM, in antiquity, a piece of furniture belonging 
to the baths ; its uſe was to ſet or reſt the feet on. Pitiſc. Lex. 
m voc. = ; 

HYPOPROSLAMBANOMENOS, in muſic, the name of the 
chord added by Guido Aretine, below the Preſſambanomenos 
of the Grecian ſcale, anſwering to our 6. See DiaGrAm. 

HYPOPYON (Cycl.)—The cure of this diſtemperature of the 
eyes is ſometimes effected by violently ſhaking the head. The 
antients uſed this practice as an approved remedy ; and acci- 
dent has ſhewn it to be often ſucceſsful ſtill. The jolting of a 
Chariot, in a long journey, having been known to remove the 
diſorder, by making the purulent matter ſubſide behind the 
uvea, This method of ſhaking ought, therefore, always to 
be made the firſt attempt, to give relief in this caſe, diſpoſing 
the patient's head in a ſupine poſture, and preſſing the eye 
before-hand with the ſingers, in order ts remove, or at leaſt 
looſen the matter. Hei/ter”s Surgery, p. 425. 

But if this attempt proves unſucceſsful, the neceſſary operation 
muſt be performed. The patient muſt be ſeated againſt the 
nght, with his head and hands firmly ſecured by an aſſiſtant. 
e ſurgeon is then to depreſs the lower eyelid, while the 
aſſiſtant elevates the upper; and the ſurgeon is then with a 
lancet to incide cautiouſly through the cornea, below the pu- 
bil, making the opening large enough to diſcharge the matter, 
with the aqueous humour ; but 7 great care not to 
wound jthe uvea behind the matter. About three or four 
hours afterward the eye muſt be drefſed with a compreſs, 
dipped in a collyrium of roſe-water, white of mucilage 
of quince ſeeds, and a little camphor ; and by this means 
wound in the cornea will be healed, the aqueous humour will 
be reſtored, and if none of the interval parts are injured, the 
tient will recover his ſight. | | 
POSCENFUM, Yrooxmer, in antiquity, a partition under 
_ the pulpit or logeum of the Greek theatre, appointed for the 
'm C. Potter, Archæol. Græc. l. 1. Cc. 8. P. 42. See the 


*POSCHESIS, "Yrooxeer;, in rhetoric, the ſame with divi- 
HYSSOP, Te, (Cel) in botany, the name of a genus of 
„ (Cycl.) in 5 name ot a genus 
plants, the cr Ko pe ich are theſe : The flower conſiſts of 
one leaf, and is of the labiated kind; the upper lip is erect, 


oe eng eee and 


part of the flower, and ſurrounded by four embryo's, which 
2 become ſo many ſeeds, ripening in the cup of the 

wer. | 
The ſpecies of Hy/op, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, are 
theſe; 1. The common blue flower Huſop. 2. The Hy/- 
ſep, with flowers all round the ſtalks. 3. The ſweet ſmelling 
or muſk, Hep. 4. The curl'd-leav'd Hyſſep. 5. The 
Hy/ſop with deeply divided leaves, 6. The ſhort round ſpiked 
Hyſſop. 7. The variegated or golden Hy//op. 8. The com- 
mon Hyſſep, with white flowers. 9. The common Hyſſep, 
with purple flowers. 10. The hairy Hy//ep. 11. The white- 
flower d hairy Hyſſep. And, 12. Ihe low nfyrtle-leav'd 
ep. Tourn. Init. p. 200. aft 

he ſeveral ſpecies of Hy//op, when not in flower, may be 
known by their long narrow leaves, and their peculiar agrec- 
able ſmell. | 
All the forts of this plant, the common, as well as the more 
ſcarce, are propagated by ſowing or by cuttings. The ſeeds 
muſt be ſown in March, on beds of a light ſandy ſoil, and 
when the plants are come up, they muſt be cleared to a foot 
aſunder every way; or if they are intended to remain many 
years, they ſhould be left at two foot diſtance, for they grow 
—_ and ſpread very much. They thrive beſt on a poor 

ry foil, and will bear the feverities of winter much better on 
ſuch a ſoil, than on a richer, When they are to be propa- 
gated from cuttings, it is to be done in April or May, in a 
border where they may be defended from the violent * of 
the ſun, and, being frequently watered, they will take root 
in two months, after which they may be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are to remain, nianaging them as the ſeed- 
ling plants. Miller's Gardener's Dict. | 
Hy/ſop is greatly commended is caſes of bruiſes from falls, 
blows, &c. uſed externally by way of cataplaſm, or only a 
little bundle of the plant ſewed up in a linnen rag, and applied 
to the part. Ray gives an account from Mr. Boyle, of a 
violent contuſion of the thigh, from a kick of a horſe ; which 
was happily cured by this herb, boiled and applied as a cata- 
plaſm. He tells us, the violent pain was almoſt inſtantly 
2 and the very mark and blackneſs taken off in a few 

ours, 

Hyssor, among the antient Jews. A bunch of Hyſſep could 
only be uſed to ſprinkle the door-poſts and threſholds of their 
houſes with the blood of the paſlover-lamb. See the article 
PassovkR, Cycl. 

Hedge Hys80p. See the article GRATIOLA. 


HYSTERA, a term uſed by ſome of the old writers in medi- 


cine to expreſs the ſecundines. | 


HYSTERICS, (Cycl.) Hyſterica Paſſio, in medicine, the name 
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8 


the 

double pointed, and as it were elated. The piſtil ariſes from 
the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the binder 
Sues. Vor. I. ? ob nd | | 
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of a diſtemper attending women, which is, in many reſpects, 
of the ſame nature with the hypochondriac paſſion in men : 
But as they are uſually of more tender conſtitutions than men, 
it afflicts x Ga more violently, and often brings on a terrible 
ſenſation of ſtricture of the breaſt, and a ſort of ſuffocation, 
- whence it is called by ſome . uterina, together with 
convulſions and ſpaſms of violent kinds. Hence ſome have alſo 
called it an uterine epilepſy; violent anxieties, with nauſeas, 
reaching to vomit, and other painful and often dangerous 
complaints uſually alſo attend it, which are unknown to men 
in their hypochondriac diſorders. | 
This diſtemper ſeems to ariſe from congeſtions of blood in the 
- abdomen, and in the viſcera, ſituated there, which ſhould 
find paſſage by the uterus, or the hæmorrhoidal veins, but is 
| impeded. + And as this is alſo the cauſe of the hypocondriac af- 
feQions in men, it is no wonder that the generality of ſymp- 
toms are the ſame in both, and that the method of cure muſt 
be nearly the ſame. It is to be obſerved, however, that tho? 
obſtructions are the common cauſe of theſe diſeaſes in both 
ſexes, yet women are ſometimes found afflicted with this 
while the menſes flow properly, in due quantity, and at their 


regular periods. In this caſe, the diſorder ſeems owing to 
acrid humours in the prime vie, exciting ſpaſms wherever they 


come. Heiſter's Comp. Med. p. 184. | 
In the time of the fit, when the ſenſation of ſtrangulation is 


violent, or there are convulſive motions, or faintings, the 


foetid and volatile medicines ſerve to recover the patient; ſuch 


are ſpirit of hartſhorn, oil of amber, tincture of caſtor, and 


the volatile ſalts held to the noſe, or taken internally, as alſa 
the burning of feathers, horn, or leather, or any other ſub- 
ſtance, which has a di le ſmell while in the fire ; 
rubbing the hands and feet alſo are of great ſervice, and ſome 
recommend the pulling off of the hairs ſingly, and other 
2 which give pain, to bring the patients to them- 
ves. 
Theſe are the methods to be uſed in the time of the fit; but 


when the patient is reſtored from that, the ſame method is to 


be uſed as in the h ndriac paſſion; only that, in this caſe, 

a little caſtor is to be added to the ſaline and cinnabarine me- 
dicines. ' After this, care is to be taken to reſtore the menſes 
„ at k- of life when 
ought to flow ; but i period is paſt, the evacuation 

- muſt be, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied by bleeding in the foot, 
and this every year at the ſpring and and with 


this ſome of a gentle purge, with a proper regimen. 
Vomit are bros fund very hurl in theſe ale and when 
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{ HysTznI1cvs Lapis, in natural hiſtory, à name given to 
American Fon called alſo lapis uterinus, famous for i vi 
tues againſt diſorders of the womb, externally applied, 1, ; 
black, and of a fine poliſh. 
1 _ . 
STEROPHO in botany name of a 
plants, deſcribed by Vaillant in the Acta Germanica, . 
; raters of which are the ſame with thoſe of the common par- 
utmoſt, is not thi io given by many; thenium. Vaillant, A. G. 1720. See the article PAB. 
Bea matinee e TRIO; , 
is ki 


* p there HYSTEROPOTMI, erden, in antiquity, perſons who had 
yu 6 returned ſafe to their own homes, after having ſtaid ſo long in 
ever, ſome caſe © vive them a fair trial, under | foreign countries that they were believed to be dead. The 
e always proper to giv were not allowed to be — nodes of no 
| . : 2 i ites, till they had been ing let thro? the 
The common chalybeate waters often prove of more ſervice in Bai — A ae een to be new 
| we : It | born. Potter, Archeol. Græc. I. 2. c. 4. 1.1. p. 223. 
to be taken with the proper cautions, emering curſe of | HYSTRIX, the Fergie. In the Linnean fyſtem of ele, 
be drank in moderate iti this makes a diſtin genus of animals ; the characters of which 

T 1 "berg uſing a moderate e during | are, that the —_— roy: * thoſe * 
9 — 8 Va-] human ſpecies, armed thorns. Linngj 
the time of drinking them. 8 * Syſtem. Natur, P- 38. | } 
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mu, in zoology, the name of 


water bird ap- 


ing to the crane kind, and ſome the Ne- 
gro. It is larger than our ſwan, its neck js as thick as 


a man's arm, and its head very large; its beak is ſtrait, 
eleven _ breadth 1 pointed and a little hooked at 
the end: Its legs are two feet long, 
ſcaly. It is all over on the body white, as the ſwan or gooſe. 

Its neck is naked, and for a long way below the head, is 
covered; as is alſo the head with a black ſkin : It is 
poſſible however, that there naturally may be feathers on this 

3 but that only dead birds having been ſeen of this 

ies the feathers may have fallen Its tail is broad 
and ſhort. Aargrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 

JABIRUGUACU, in zoology, the name of a By 
called by others nanduapoa, and by the Dutch ſcurvogel. 
See the article SCURVvOGEL. | | 

JABOTAPITA, in botany, the namie given by Plumier to a 
genus of plants ; fince charaQteriſed by Linnzus under the 
name of ochna. See the article Ocuna. 


ABO TI, in zoology, the name of a remarkable ſpecies of | 
tortoiſe found in America, The ſhell of this ſpecies is | 


black, and has many hexangular figures marked upon. it: 
The head and — . vari with 1 of a 
oy Acts food. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 254. 
IAA in natural hiſt 
common in China, which is reckoned the lar of all yet 
known. It is produced from the trunk of the tree, as 
if the branches however large and ſtrong were not able to 
bear it. Its ſhell is ſo ſtrong, that there is occaſion for an 
ax or hatchet to open it; and within are innumerable cells 
or veſlicles containing a pulp of a yellow colour, which ſur- 
rounds a kernel like the cheſnut, that is exceeding ſweet 


when ripe. Hoff. Lex. in voc. ol 
JACAMACIRI, in zoology, the name of a very remarkable 


Braſilian bird, approaching to the nature of the woodpecker, | 


and having feet of the ſame ſort with the birds of that genus, 
the toes ſtanding two before and two behind. It is of the 
ſize of a lark. feet are yellow, its head, back and wings 
are all of a. very lively green, variegated. with yellow an 
red; and its breaſt and belly of a d 
ſplendid and beautiful bird, its colours glov 
in the ſun. Margrave's Hiſt, Braſil. 
| JACANAL IR no „ the Nee 2 þ 
moor-hen. It is a v t and beautiful kind, it is 
of the ſize of a pi 1 4 + get re lo . 
re of a | 
one, are of a very remarkable length. il Is 
colour on the back, belly and wings, is a mixt 
black: Its neck and breaſt are of the changeable LE 


| J. 
and thick and as it were 


of a Braſilian bird, | 


niſh hue. The liver of this ſpecies is accounted | 
„the name of a kind of nut, very |. 


y pelo. It is ayery | 
owing very bright- | _ 
Brasilian bird, a ſpecies | 
geo are much longer, and 
greeniſh yellow, and all its toes perla os hinder 12 
Its tail is ſhort, its | 
ad 
| | urs they |. 
are in the peacock, and in ſome pigeons :_ Its head is ſmall, |. 


A0 


which ſome authors have called the Acorus Aſiaticus, or Aſi- 
atic ſweet flag. Piſe, p. 24. 
JACARINT, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird of the 
Idfinch kind, and of the ſize of our common goldfinch. 
ts beak. is thick and grey, as are alſo its legs and feet; it 
is all over of a fine ſhining black, like poliſhed ſteel ; its 
wings are white underneath. Afargrave's Hiſtor. Braſil. 
JACCHAGOGI, lazxaywyo, in antiquity, thoſe who carried 
the ſtatue of the hero Jacchus in proceſſion at the celebra- 
tion of the Athenian feſtival, called Eleuſinia. They had 
their heads crowned with myrtle. See ELEUs1NIA, Cycl. 
JACEA, Knapweed, in botany, the name of a — of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe: The flower is ot the 
floſculous kind, or compoſed of numbers of ſmall floſcules, 
each divided into ſeveral ſegments at the end, and ſtanding 
upon an embryo ſeed: Theſe are all contained in one gene- 
ral cup, which is of a ſcaly ſtructure, but not prickly, The 
embryos finally become each a ſeed winged with down. 
The ſpecies of Facea enumerated by r. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common broad-leav'd held Anapweed. 2. 
The common broad-leav'd field Jacea, with white flowers. 
| 3: The black Jacea, with Jagger leaves. 4. The narrow- 
eav'd black Facea, with wild gromwel leaves, and a rough 
ſtalk. 5. Ihe narrow-leav'd Black Facea, with wild grom- 
wel leaves and a ſmooth ſtalk; 6. The low Facea, with 
undivided leaves. 7. The Jacca, with hairy ſcales of the 
cup. 8. The L with pennated ſcales and a hairy head. 
The great black Facea, with a ſcaly head. 10. I he leſ- 
8 black Facea, with a ſcaly head. 11. The narrow-leav'd 
acea, with hairy heads. 12. The white flower d hairy 
eaded Facea. 


P 


55 The Facea, with woolly rocket- like leaves. 24. The 
AE) 


; | 30. The 
White- flower; d wood. Facea, or ſawwort.. 31. The 4 
ike 


and is covered with a membrane of the colour of the orien-] pine Facea, with calcitrapa leaves. 35. The white-flow- 
tal turquoiſe ſtone: The beak is ſhaped like that of the] | ered alpine Facea, with calcitrapa leaves. 36. The ever- 
gallinaceous kind, and is about a, finger's breadth long, and |. green Pottuzal _Facea.. 37. The Po | 1..clecam- 
V partly of a greeniſh yellow, partly of a very. elegant red. |  pane-like Facea.... 38. The dwarf Portugal Facea, with ſaw- 
It is very common in watery places in Braſil, and is eaten, | wort leaves and ! flowers. 39. pine Facea, with 
dut not eſteemed a fine fowl. rr Hiſt. Braſil. the leaves of devils-bit. 40. The honeywort»leav'd. Facea. 
| JACAPU, in zoology, the name of a bird of the merula or | 41. The broad-leav'd Spaniſh Facea, with the nerves of the 
blackbird kind, and of the ſize and ſhape of the common leaves - 42+. The filvery white: Y Jaca. 43. 
dlackbird. Its upper part is all of a deep black, except that j The LD, tree 2 The hoary and prickly 
the tips of the feathers on the rump. are Nightly 1 iſh. | cretic Jacea. 45. The w Facea, with un 
Its breaſt js of a very fine red, and its tail long that | leaves, 46. The ; he, ih 7acea, with toadflax-leaves. 
of the common blackbird ; as are alſo its beak and beer! 47. roſemary-leav'd headed Jaca. 48. The ftone 
Ray's Ornith al n 19 Jac 8 Inſt. p. 4 | 
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reſt upon it: Within a foot of 


= en? placed and carried with it thro 


© near the, 


aid the ſpri 
e 11 25580 


Wolf, and of a very beautiful yellow colour. Theſe ani 


Lean be of no uſe to it, as their Hats, \ſhoes; or the like 
It is e 
2 


"CIO 
| "JACOBEA, Ragwirt, in botany, the name of a 


Ane es of Ragwort enumerated b : Tournefort, 
2 thi 1 Phe The common e Rogier 


by * 


e 
A e 
. 13 


and is of ſuch a thieviſh diſpoſition, that he will carry away 
much more than he can make any uſe of. There is a me- 
thod of deſtroying this bird by a ſart of ſpringe 
which is m in ſome parts of England, and 
fo uſeful, that it ought to be made univerſal. The meth 
is this: A ſtake of about five foot long is to be driven fun 
ly into the made fo faſt that it Ro move, 
and fo ſharp pointed” at the to ac cannot 

it: Wi epi muſt be à hole 
bored it, of three quarters of inch in diameter; 
thtougü this e is to be put à ſtick of about eight in | 
long, then a a ring or or nooſe is 1 
thin hazel wand, and this eite 2 


The remainder bei left open under that Rick. The other 
end of the hazel rod is to be put through. a hole in the ſtake | 


ted PA the Fack-daws food, and he will pn: 
led to ſettle on it; but findin ni the point too ſharp 
defend to the little 805 ſtick; this Will ſink with his 1 
will receive dis leg and hold him faſt. 
tlie name of à creature of the d 
aureus, the gold- coloured wolf, 
$ Sguiluchi. It is ſmaller than th 


22 


"Kind, called by auth rs 
and dy the modem Gr 


9 
- 


mals are 2 51 ſeen in | flocks together, not unfre 
Fe, ber of two hwidred.in'a flock. It is 
| _ teviſh' 


— 


al, and will ſteal people's things zwa 
e they fleep, even in the day-time, not ſparing ſuch 


— vo 


"all tight” long. "Ray's Syn. Quad.'p, 174." Bellbn E 


_ Plants, the characters of Which are theſe: The flower 
radtated, and its difk is wholly made-up 


The embryos finally 8 


b with down, wy oo remain affix 
- to. the'thYamus' of the Fra Tourn: Trift.*p. 48 5. 


of floſcules, | 
- "ite circle of ſemi- ghoſcules. eſe all Rani upon the em 
” We hog, and are Contained in a tubular cup, divided int 
* in 


wort. 2. mn 
ien 0 rt, with [eaſes divided. like thoſe of 5 
The common Ra wich leaves like thoſe 


e 4. The tall Portugal Ragwort, with 
2M * "divided leaves. F. The broad- ea d marfn or Vater 5 


_= oi The mountain Ragtiort, with roundiſh undivided: leaves: ! 


The mountain 2 with longiſh undivided Leaves, 
Getty e Jacobæa. 10. The'moun- 


N achhæa, with ob 2 1 Akt _ hl The tall 
- -—-matth Facobea, with Nr leaves. The tall marſh 
I Fathhtza," with leaves Jike the —— 13. The tall li- 


- *mohium-leav'd marſh acobea, with thick-ſet flowers. 14. 


Ide wWoad-leav'd ' Sicilian Jacobs. 1 5. The Jactbea, 
wich bluiſh” green leaves like the cretic. corn-marygold, 
16. "The | oy o flower'd © With deeply dibid 

leaves. he roſemary-leav'd Spatiith Faches. 18 

ated annual Jacubæu, wir — — 


ig The perennial Ragwort, With N 7 2 
&d. 21 


1 = The nt, wi i Dining 
ſhinin — like leaves 
divided leaves 


Bt 


Ts 9 deend undeide Th 
woolly y leaves. 27. 


hy 


Lo 


N 4. 22 Tue e broad leav 


| Rene Pyrehza acbb. 9 Jacobæa, 
23V > TE 12 25 YT. A 
* wered fenmel- lea vd 


6 fetuel-teav'd Acobæn. 
rübb) Aftitan Farobæa. 
* I Thru *African * he Ganges 38. The 

Jacobæn. e ion-l \d 
. 4 555 Tae . 
17 5 undu- 


1 ere ee 
SN e ilberoſe, 


- 


0 in various" 5 — 


und, and faſtned there. The Rake is to be JACUPEMA, in 266lof 


Which is ru Ju 
JACUT * er tory 


| thith gx of Any other" ie 


* * * bs. i TX 
. . * 


nets deav'd fea 
7 Nagel. 30. Th 15 5 


AA 


bend, and reaching down on each ſide of the neck to the 


ſhoulders of the wings, which forms a kind of friars-hood, 

from whence the bird b bas its name. The upper part of theſe 
feathers is called the hood, and the more compact theſe 
feathers are and the cloſer to the head, ſo much the mc: 
the bird is eſteemed. The lower part of this range of feq- 
thers we call the chain, the Dutch 2 it the cravat: This 
ſpecies has alſo a ſhort bill, and a 45 Tbe colour 


$3 Blues 
e 4s Dept ec th 
benny fs of" this e. 
"es Scham baff, 


— ar a 


the hole: ee . the 3 of ſerpent 


me ofticr places, and more uſually 
called acontias. * the artide Acores 115 
| he fraine f Bräfilian bird of 
the pheaſant kind, nearly as large as the cinen Prog 


ben. Its tail is v very broad, nd uſtally a foor long. 1 


and it is All Wer Vere Erwin Black 


legs are 


feathers. It can raiſe its head feathers into a Fe of creſt, 


which is - bordered with white; the the tips - of the feathers 
which compoſe it, being bf chat <olour. Ats tr bat near the 
head is naked, and has a red àppendage like” the wattles of 


a cock; and its belly is lightly L with; white ſpots. 


Its feet ure of a fine red. It * well talted fowl, and 
is eaſily kept — Tt has its name from the Hoiſe it makes, 
Mk era $ Hift. Braſil, 
of the ci a is generally 
ſuppoſad to be the namie of de muß Orly; ang it is owing 
to this, that a 97 2 gem tiſeil x, he k Arabian phyſi ylicians 
in medicine, the ewe to e been wolf of all in 
eſteem, as 7 wp name Fatt oſtener dechrs in their writings 
e precious ſtones 
owe their colours to tinges ftb metalline particles; and it 
Das been found, that as the emerald "owes its colour to cop- 


per, and the am to iron, ſo the ruby ches its colour 
to gold z n ay there are ſome places in the Eaft- Indies, where 
rubies are found in 2 tn arpo „too fmall for uſe as 
£294 85 and theſe bei being wto ht for the gold they contain, 
Ne 'a ver Lenfdenble /t = 'of it. The chemical 
Priters on account Sec ch city of the Arabians, 
who could nd out the virtues: af? 51 in this gem, and 


therefore uſed it as'a cordial,” Ac. bly to all the other 
Se but che merit of all this diſcernment i is cancelled by 
a rving, tliat cho“ the Word 7 5 *aming the Indians, is 
the nam of this JH my, yet His Arabiatis did 
not'uſe it in this determitlate ee ; "but, atcording to the 
obſervatiotis'of the beſt tritics and commentators, they uſed 
it as 4 general name for the ruby, e the 
| hyacinth, It ſhould feem that if the knowledge of the pe- 
culiar metals from which the gems received their colours in- 
fluenced theſe writers in the direction of them in medicines, 
of ce from which the ſa phire is coloured, ſhould have 
deterred them from * uſe, as 7 gold in the ruby 
co Have invited them 5 preſcribe that gem. All this 
1 of preference letefore to be re imaginary» 
N. 45' "other of the afitient writers in 
| meth ſeem to have 1 ed all the gems in common, 
' as us” wht. no: 1 their preſcriptions, and partly 
from idle rumours of their Virtues founded on ho ptincipfles 
at All. Gerrit ab O.. 


on a name given to n be rere e ſugar, prepared 
from the coca nut. 

 JAGUACATI-Gugen, in „the Hane of a Braſilia 
bird of the Kingfiſher" kind, ed by the Portogueſe Papa 


Peet, It is of che lite of: a thruſh, 7 d an mh much re- 
ſetnbles the European Kingfiſher, its beak is bl 1 
aul ſhatp; its legs very Hört, and the tocs placed one 17 


hind, not ſo as in the woodpetker: kind, to Which . 
Its "back; bead, by 


| otherwiſe / has ſome craghes 


ſpo 3 ans gy nd Thyry gn 
'  Yatiegativns';' but theſe' ate 5 uiſhed, e 

Wien it is flying. Marge Des Fiſt l. 1 ani 
JAGUARA, "in natural hiſtory, the fame ne a. 


mal, accounted N of 
bell Ra tur ace wo he ee 


ber bons, Argh 215 many 


486.  SeeRAGwort. , 
Led KY ore 2 


e e ee ee, 
eee ee 


1 oy is creature Onga fa, the ounce; | 
e a y'd at leaff to che! ere Ber, 
| 4 8 ME a "feet. and allo "other pars e 
ys . Na 2 25 ogg it 5 . 
hooked like à half moon, and are very ha 5 The that 
8 n the dark; And its tail ir .. 

>a Tat, in which' particular i alles from the comm 12 
* 0 Fe baue 7 4 vo Silour, 17 5h Ee . 
a mal, ad ad Tavenous of 1. hes we Fo wn 


JAM 


Ie u of the fize of the-freſh=vater perch, and its mouth is 
one. back: fin, . 


large, but Without teeth, It has o 


1 has eleven rigid und prickly rays. The tail is forked, 


Its gills are armed with ſeveral prickles, with which it wounds 


ho take it. "Its ſcales are ſmall, elegantly arranged 
andfertated-at' their edges, It is ef a filvery brightneſs all 
over, except on the Where it is of a dead white ;- the 
head is red, and covered with a ſort of hairy cruſt; the fins 
alſo are all of à pale red. It is caught among the rocks, 
and is a very well taſted fiſh. Marg grave s Hitt. Braſil. 
| JAGUARETE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a Braſilian 
-beift*of prey, accounted by Marggrave a ſpecies of tyger, 
but improperly z its roundi 


leopard kind. It is of the ſize of a young heifer, of a yel- 
lowifh colour, variegated with black and brown ſpots, and 
is a Very fierce and deſtructive animal. It much reſembles 
the creature called Jaguara, but is larger; and the ſpots 
vyrbich in that are all round, are in this ſome round, and 
ſome of other figures. The Portugueſe call both by the ſame 
name onga, Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 169. See the article JA- 
GUARA. 
IALAP, Falapa, in botany, the name of a genus of plants: 
5 Its 2 of which are theſe: The — er on- 
17 of one leaf which is of the ſhape of a funnel, with a 
broad opening, and uſually lightly crenated round the edge. 
The flower has a double calyx, or cup; on one of theſe it 
Rants,” and is incloſed at its vottom in the other. The 
lower of theſe finally becomes a fruit of a roundiſh figur 
and containing roundiſh ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies of Falap, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The purple-flowered Falap. 2. The yellow- 
fowered Falap. 3. The deep red-flowered Falap. 4. The 
whitiſh-flowered Falap. 5. The variegated Valap, with 
flowers of a mixt purple and yellow. 6. The variegated 
FJalap, with flowers mixed of red, yellow, and white. 7. 
he variegated Jalap, with flowers half white half purple. 
8. The variegated / alap, with a white flower ſpotted, an 
ſtreaked with a deep purple. 9. The variegated Falap, wit 
flowers ſtreaked With yellow. 10. The ſmall flowered Ja- 
lap. 11. The rough-fruited Falap. The root of the laſt 
is the drug called Jah, in the ſhops: Tourn. Init. p. 
129. | enn | 
Aer all the preparations the chemiſts have invented for this 
root, the beſt way of giving it is in ſubſtance. Mr. Boldu 
in his analyſis of it found, that when he ſeparated its falind 
and its refinous parts, by making extracts of it firſt with 


4 | 


ſpirits of wine, and then with water, that the ſaline or wa- 


tery extract was much larger in quantity than the other, 
but that it purged weukly; and that the reſimous extract, 
tho it ed in a ſmall doſe, was yet a very rough medi- 
cine ; ſo that the beſt Way of uſing wem was together, and 
that nature gave us the medicine ready prepared. Mem, 
Acad. Par. 1jor. © Kn T1 | 
JAEEMUS, "Ia, in antiquity, a kind of mournful ſong, 
uſed upon oecaſion of death, or any other afflicting accident. 
Hence the Greek proverbs had their original, Ian emgoreges, 
BY or woxeirien;,/ i. e. more ſad or colder kad 
© "Tapes ryygawhos, "worthy to be ranked among Falemus's, 
Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. T. Tz. P 7 | 
IAM, or Fams, in the! of our lead-miners in Men- 


— 


dip, a chick bed of ſtone, which hinders their work When 


ſchey are purſuing the veins of oar. | 0 
JAMA CAI, in 266togy,' the natne of a Braſilian bird, of the 
ze of a lark ; its head is ſmall, its beak à little bent 
-doWnwatts.” Its head is black, its throat alſo black; but 
"the 1 ts neck yellow. Its back, breaſt and belly, 
are Ufo yellow. Its wings are black, but have each one 
White ſpot. Its tail alſo is black, and its legs and feet 


ſpots arguing it of the lynx or 


n a Falemus, mn; Tec} * 


JAR 


N of furze or gorſe are of that colour. 1 Croke 179. 


JANA, among the Romans, a name given to the moon. 
An. Lex. in voc. See the article LUNA. 
nnen. an affected name given by ſome writers to the 
Puylorus. 5 
Jaxtroaks, door-keepers, among the Romans, the mean- 
eſt of their ſlaves, who were commonly chained to their 
An. Lex. in voc. 


| JANITRIX, an affected name given by ſome writers to the 


vena portæ. | 
JANSENISTS, in the church of Rome, the followers of Jan- 
ſenius biſhop of Ipres, in Flanders. See the article J aN- 
SENISM, Cycl. 
JANUA-P1lafter, a name given by ſome to the emplaſtrum de 
betonia, or betony plaſter, preſcribed in Lemery's pharma- 
copcęia, and by other authors. | 
JAPACANT, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird of the 
ſmaller ſort z its beak is black, long, and pointed, and a little 
bent'downward ; its head is black, atid its back, neck, and 
wings, are of a greeniſh brown mixed with black; the tail 
is black above, and is ſpotted with white underneath. Its 
breaſt is of a mixture of white and yellow, as are alſo its 
belly and thighs; and theſe are variegated with tranſverſe 
black ſtreaks. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. | 
JAPANNING (Cycl.)—The varniſh made and uſed in China 
and Japan, is compoſed of turpentine and a curious fort of 
oil they have. This they mix and boil up to a proper con- 
ſiſtence, and this never cauſes any ſwelling in the hands or 
face of the people who ule it. The ſwellings in theſe parts 
which often happen to thoſe who work the lacquer'd ware, 
and ſometimes/to thoſe who only paſs by the ſhops of theſe 
people, is from the lack and not the varniſh: This lack is 
the ſap or juice of a tree, which runs ſlowly out on cutting 
the lower part of the trunk of the tree, and is received in 
pots ſet on purpoſe under the inciſions. This juice as it 
flows from the tree is of the colour and conſiſtence of cream, 
and as it comes in contact with the external air its ſurface 
becomes black. As they only uſe it when black, their me- 
thod of preparing it is to ſet it out in the open air, in! 
flat bowls, in which it looks all ſurface ; but that the whole 
may be of the ſame uniform colour, they continually ſtir it 
for twenty-four hours 2 with a ſmooth piece of iron: 
By this means the whole becomes thicker than it was before, 
and of a fine deep black. When it is in this tate 
powder ſome burnt boughs of trees, and mix them through! 
with it, and then ſpreading it thin over any board which 
they intend to japan, it is ſoon dried in the ſun, and is then 
ablGlurely harder than the board it is laid on. When this 
is throughly dry they poliſh it over with a ſmooth ſtone and 
water, tall it is as ſmooth as glaſs z and then wiping it 1 
they lay on the varniſh made of oil and turpentine, and boit'd 


to a p conſiſtence for this kind of work. 


laid on, and-poliſh'd afterwards with any ſmooth ſubſtance. 
„the name of a Braſilian bird, of the wood- 


drown. It is an extremely beautiful bird, and has ſo long a] the error of ſu that the parrots hang their neſts in 
tail that it ſcems to belong to the wagtail or motacilla kind. i Ray i . 

_ _ Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. #1 | | JARAR A-Coaypitings,, in zoology, 

JAM Pepper. See che article PiMiENTA. ſerpent found in America, | 


JAMA See dhe article BRAZIL, ci. | 


| Ma.” a per, and equally venomous. 
_ JAMBEAUX; in our vid writers, armour for the legs. The 


Nen ie e. „. ——— r 
_ Word is French, from Jambe, tibia,” the leg. Blount.” which in of the natives expreſſes thi . 
 JAMBLICI 8e in Medteine, a End of falt with fal | Jan AAA-Epeze, in — 2 De et ens. 


nine, und ſeveral aromatic ingredients, ſuch as pepper, of a brown 


wax 
trömiits⸗ 


Tican 


9 and the like it Has + 214367] 1 


by 
| bacon, It is 2 
See the ärtiele Mrrurus. 
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dne fide And plain on the other. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 3. 


_ « ” theſe: 1. The common white-flowered Jafmine; or Jeſſamy. 


_— leaw 


JAS 
„iger or viding, and its poiſon is ſo fat 


P. 
| JARDES, or ran 
e in the hinder legs of a e, ſeated on che outſide 
en n Fardons lame a 


1 185 2 LIN of the Palmyreni 
Iags * 
od to. Thi icy br Aeon nth had the ſame attributes | 
my 


Lunus ; for Jari fi the month over 
which the moon preſides. 1 Nl 


em. Acad. Inſerip. F. 3- p. 
1 See the article LUnuds. 
ETIER, in the manege, an obſolete French word, ſig- 
7 a borſe, whoſe houghs are too cloſe together whi 
is now expreſſed in French by Crochu, i.e. crooked or hooked, 
N in botany, a name by which ſome authors have called 
br wake-robin. © Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


 JASINE, in botany, a name uſed by the antients to expreſs 7 
t 


a ſmall Kind of climbing plant; much reſembling tha 
Wich n hey there- 
fore called this ſometi e ſmall ſcammony, or ſcammo- 
mia parva. It dlimb'd upon trees, and had ſmall ivy-like | 


leaves. Pliny has deſcribed fuch a plant as this under the 


name of Langini; and it ſeems very probable that this was 
only a corruption of the word Jaſine, that author having | 

daken moſt” of his accounts from the Greeks, and having 

a y miſtaken their names. 
15 NE, in botany, a name given by Linnseus to a genus 
of plants; the characters of which are theſe :* The common 
lanthium of the flowers is com 
alternately one below another: This contains a ; 
number of flowers which are affixed to ſhort pedicles. 

, peculiar perianthium of each flower is indented in'five — | 
And is placed upon the germen of the piſtil. The ſeparate 
flowers are each compoſed of five leaves, which are joined 

at the baſe: The ſtamina are five very ſhort filaments; the 
apices are oblon 
At the baſe. e piſtil has a roundiſh germen placed under 
(hs eu bf the lower. The ftyle is very ſlender, and of the 

7 By of the flower, and the 
2 roundifh capſule crowned with its 


e * con- 
tains numerous ſmall ſeeds lodged in two 

Sen. Plant. p. 427. 
JAMBA, a medicinal oil, called alſo by the Perſians 


Jaſme : It is made by two ounces of the white flowers 

3 ol of ſeſamum. It is uſed to anoint 

e er bathing, is in great eſteem among the 

« {nm : » tho" it 'is a fort of ſmell which 

any would rather offenſive. 4 

ninum, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany a 

5 — nch makes a peculiar genus of lle, the chiracd 

„ders of which are, that the perianthium or cup of the flower 

R * oblong, tabular, and compoſed of one leaf, with an erect 

1 — divided into five ſegments. The flower is com- 
_ — one petal which makes a long cylindraceous tube; 

_ © " the extremity or mouth of the flower is flat and parted i into 

- "five ſegments ; the ſtamina are two ſhort filaments; the an- 

there are mall and hid in the tube of the flower; che piſtil- 

lum is compoſed of a roundiſh germen y the ſtyle which is 
ſimgle, and like a 2 of the ſame with the ſtamina, 

And a bifid ſtigma. The fruit is a ſmooth oval berry, with 
IVY — cell within] 2 which contains two large oval but ſome- 

_ » - what long ſeeds covered with a membrane, and convex on 


The goon a of this genus, according to Tournefort, are 
theſe: The'flower co Its of one leaf. and is of a funnel- / 
like and divided into ſeveral ſegments at the edges. 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup. 


Teurne. Inſt. 51557 
200 Tee pecies © 9 enumeweted by Mr. Tourneſort, are 


0 2. The 1 mine, with the flowers red on the 
5 The 8 — Jaſmine, with proliferous flowers. | 


| breed — anmdes trifoliate _ N 
of 28 le 4 nine, with yellow flowers. 95 he co I | 


mon berry-bearin trifoliate yellow Faſt ine. 7. The broad- 


ae leavs dane l d Indian Faſmine. B. The narw-leay d 


* 22 mine. + oi The broad-leay'd In- 

an e fe with dou -belly'd fruit. 10, The broad- 

le-ſeeded Indian Faſmine: 11. The white · flower- 

bo! tee Fahne, with ſweet-ſcented-bay-likeleaves.- 12. 
"The':white-flowered * tobacco-leay'd" tree © Faſmine. 

* © The: nightſhade-leay'd tree * with Naar 
berries. ”: The. "The" munen, e creeping Jar] 
mine. FA 14 
v eee ee, aeg of che antients, a | 
"I Name gven tou." e 21 


w "= 8 ä 


3 
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* r 
are callous and hard | 


fire dextrouſly and _ 


of ten leaves, which | 


, of the ſame number, and are joined alſo] . 


a io bi, The fruit i is 


and is fixed in the manner 
5 _ of a nail into the hinder part of the flower. l 
. Wach contuing aus or two 


tone. It colouring is always compoſed. of a brown 

982 it is — irregular in the admixture — 
— the _ may ey 

gu e. 

and brightneſs z but it is — cg 


circles e or 


an 
mixture of white and yellow. * 
Our lapidaries 565 cap” Apr ended of this one vey 
valuable, and work them into many ſorts of toys. The Ger 
man are ſofter, and of little value. HilPs Hiſt. of Nat 


JN (Cycl.)—The curious Beccher having a mind to melt 
a Jaſper, powdered it, and putting it into a crucible, luted 
down the lid on it, and giving it an intenſe fire melted it, 
and found this very remarkable truth, that the colour of this 
ſtone tho' no more permanent in the fire than chat of other 
gems, yet may be ſaved after its being raiſed in vapour as 

other ſublimed ſubſtances are ; accident, and not any plan of 

operation, afforded this; but the fact is worth farther con- 
ſideration. Beccher”'s Phyſ. Subter. 
On unluting the crueible and opening it, the Jaſper was 
found melted into one lump, nearly as hard as betore; but 
- milk-white and ſemiopake, reſembling in all reſpects a na- 
tural white agate. The cover and the upper parts of the 
crucible which were unfilled, and which could.not be touched 
by the Faſper in ſubſtance, were with the colours that 
the Jaſper had loſt. ' Theſe had the appearance of the fineſt 
Faſpers, but the colours were ſuperficial only, not penetra- 
ing into the ſubſtance of the matter. The ground was green, 
as in the natural Jaſper, and the vari red and yel- 
low, and as beautifully diſpos'd as in the ſtone itſelf ; the co- 
lours were ſo evenly laid alſo that they had a fine poliſh, 
and might have paited for wrought Fajpers of the "Say ſpe· 
cies with the melted one, if cunningly ſet, and not ſuffered 
to be handled, - Id. ibid, 

Dr. Brown, in his travels thro' Germany, gives an account 

of a __— — 2 of a quarry at Saltſburg, and 

now making e pavement of one of 28 

courts at hs palace at Vienne, which is of nine foot dia- 

meter. 

"| JASPICAMEO, in natural hiſtory, the name of one of the 

ſemipellucid gems of the camea kind, very well known 2. 

the Italian lapidaries, but very ſeldom ſeen among us. 

It is ſeldom found of any conſiderable fize, and is compoſed 
- of broad zones of a pure and elegant white, and a very deli- 
ante green, much reſembling the matter of ſome of the green 

. gaſpers.: It is found in the Eaſt-Indies, and in ſome paris 
of America. The Italians are very fond of it, and ule it 
as the common camea for heads and other figures on, 
either in relief or creux. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 501. 

JASPONYRX, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
onyx, called by Dr. Hill Onyx puri ſſima cornea zonis (ets 

+ virentibus, or the pureſt horn-coloured onyx with 
Zones. It is an extremely beautiful ſtone, It is uſually 
in the ſhape of a ſmall pebble, compoſed. of a nucleus of 3 
ſhattered' or flaw'd cryſtal of an irregularly angular figure, 

round which are alternately diſpoſed zones of a fine pure 

_ cryſtalline matter lightly tinged to a hoxn-colout, and green 
ones little inferior to the emerald in beauty, being truly com- 

| poſed of the matter of the. fineſt oriental Jaſper; be 
times between and among theſe there are fine ſlender Zones 
of a pure white, which d greatly 1 

It is found in the Eaſt- Indies, and in New 
neither of thoſe places very frequently. It is grath eſteem 
ed among all the European nations, and cut into toys ; 5e. 
its ſcarcity has — occaſion to our j jewellers fi 
quently to put o ein d German agate 
name. HilPs HiR.. Foll. p. 492. 

JASSENSE- Marmor, a name given, by the antients to 2 ver 
beautiful ſpecies of marble. - It was remarkably hard, ca- 
pable of a very fine poliſh, and was of a beautiful red 27. 

to what we call blood-colour, elegantly variegata 
Wich veins and clouds of a bluiſh white. 

JATRALIPTES, Iargaxenln, in antiquity, in its 2 

nification was uſed for an officer in the 


 JATKALIPTES | is alſo a 
medicine, to denote 
diſeaſe 


25 to be ſcarce viſible z 

is of the ſaucer-ſhaped kind; the tube is extremel 
and the mouth is divided into 

roundiſh z they 

— — 

ments, ſtand cloſe to 

of them are ſhorter than 

and are of the length of 

iſh, and turn about upon 

rudiment of a piſtil in the bottom of theſe flowers, The 
female flowers {tang in the ſame umbel with the male ones; 
in theſe the cup is wholly wanting. The flower conſiſts of 
five petals diſpoſed in a roſaceous torm : The germen of the 
piſtil is roundiſh and triſulcated. There are three ſtyles, 


The fruit is a round capſule, compoſed of three 
cells, each compoſed of two valves ; the ſeeds are ſolitary 
and roundiſh. Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 457. Tournefort, 
438. Dill. Elch. 17 

JAUNDICE (Oc. 5 5 N 
into idiopathic and ſymptomatic. The idiopathic Faundice 
is that which ariſes of itſelf, and has no dependance on any 
other diſeaſe ; the ſymptomatic is that which ariſes in the 
courſe of fevers other diſtempers, in which the gall is 
affected. | 
The yellowneſs of the ſkin in ſome infants as ſoon as born, 
is by no means to be ſuppoſed a Faundice, as it is a thing 
of no conſequence, and uſually goes off of itſelf after the 
voiding of the firſt ſtools, ; 

Signs of the JAUNDICE. This diſeaſe always attacks people 
with a remarkable laſſitude, which lafts for ſome time; and 
this is more particularly the caſe, where violent paſſions of 
the mind have given riſe to the diſeaſe: This ſymptom is 
ſucceeded by a ſenſe of a ſtrictute and compreſhon at the pit 

of the ſtomach ; hence ariſe anxieties __ 2 4 the 
præcordia, with difficulty of breathing, which is o vio- 
lent as to threaten — ; ad ply there is a ſenſe of 
weight and uneaſineſs in the right hypochondrium. The 
patient is always eaſier while ſitting, than while lying, or 
walking. There is à light fever joined with the other ſymp- 

toms, the patient being hotter than at other times, and uſu- 
ally feeling a flight chilneſs or ſhivering before this. The 
bowels are ſometimes coſtive, but ſometimes more lax than 


| uſual, and the ſtools are always whitiſh. Theſe ſymptoms. 


are very ſoon ſucceeded ——— 3 
about es, and by degrees ſpreading i over the whole 
ſurface of heady. The urine is of a fine yellow colour, 


tinging the veſſels in which it ſtands; and if only'a few 
drops of it are 

_ tinge it like The appetite is always bad; and when 
_ CR the uneaſy ſenſation always returns with 
more ence 


at the pit of the ſtumach. The ſleep is uſu - 
of the mind 
| 


| ' Jaundics'is a diſeaſe ve 


ally troubled, and there is ever a grea 
attending the diſeaſe h 


er og 1 
n . great — 


ticularly ſuch as 


middl 


old 


and hamonthoi al 
too aſten either the forerunner, or the attendant of an hepatitis. 
It is If 7 — — - * 


ideal writers diſtinguiſh the Faundice | 


over a linnen cloth, they'immediately | 


, 
— 
4 
* 


JAW 


A the danger that attenda the Favndice arifing from ſuch ob- 
ſtructions. People who gs the Janntict two or three 
times fall into a fort of habitual tendency toit on different 
occaſions, and are uſyally ſubject afterwards to frequent re- 
turns of it, When the Jaundice is attended with great-dif- 
Aculty of reſpiration, anxiety, and oppreflion about the 
1 and with a fort of aſthmatic oppletion of the 
a hectic or aſcites, and an atrophy, too frequently fol- 
low. If at any time the yellow colour of the ſkin in (this 
diſeaſe changes ſuddenly to white, it is a very fatal preſuge; 
ſhewing that there is a ſchirrous conſtitution in the liver. A 
diſcharge of blood by the hemorrhoidal veins happening in 
the time of this diſeaſe, is a preſage of a ſpeedy cure, and 
copious yellow ſweats which ſtain the linnen, are alſo a very 
tavourable ſymptom. A Faundice which happens to perſons 
advanced in trom the too free uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
is a much more difficult once to cure than the common 
kind, as there is always in this caſe a remarkable dryneſs 
of the liver. A Jaundice not unfrequently ariſes from a ſup- 
preflion of a quartan by the bark alone, or given in an inju- 
dicious manner; and when this proves obſtinate and difficult 
of cure, it gives a very bad preſage of a hectic, and obitruc- 
tion of the liver. On the whole, a ſimple Jaundice of the 
common ſlighter kind is eaſily cured, and is of no danger; 
but when this diſeaſe is complicated with others, and is ob- 
ſtinate of cure, it uſually proves fatal either in itſelſ, or in 
its conſequences. | 
The black 'Zaundice is always more difficult of cure than the 
yellow; and where it attacks old people, and is of long 
ſtanding, it generally proves fatal either in. itſelf, or by bring- 
ing on hectics and other incurable diſorders. Funker*s Conip. 
ed. p. 442. | 
Method Gr When the diſeaſe is recent, the patient ſhould 
take or four times a day powders of nitre and tartar 
vitriolated ; and in cafes where violent paflions have been in 
the cauſe of it, the abſorbent powders are to be added, as 
crabs-eyes, and the like, At times there muſt be given with 
theſe, ſmall doſes of rhubarb or other gentle purgatives, and 
decoctions of turmeric, celandine, and a little faſſron. By 
theſe means a recent Jaundice is often happily taken off in a 
very little time, or as it were nipped in the very bud. A 
few grains of diaphoretic antimony may be added to that 
powder, which is to be taken going to reſt ; and this will be 
very efficacious in carrying off the yellowneſs of the ſkin. 
When the diſeaſe is going off by theſe gentle means, ſome 
gentle chalybeate is to be given twice a day, and after this 
the purging by rhubarb is to be repeated. Junter's Conſp. 
p. | | I 


When the diſeaſe is more ſtubborn, a gentle ſweat is to be 
kept up continually, and powder of turmeric to be given at 
a ſcruple for a doſe, and powders of diaphoretic antimony 
and the digeſtive falts, ſuch as tartar vitriolated, are to be 
given frequently. In young people, there needs little more 
to cure the Jaundice, than the keeping up a gentle perſpira- 
tion, and a few doſes. of rhubarb. And in „as the 
ſubject to return upon perſons who 
ve once had it, gentle evacuations ſhould be uſed at times 
to keep it off, and a medicated drink with rhubarb, ſenna, 


— 


2 


ö 


and the like, ſhould be taken for ſome days once in a 
quarter of a year. Ihe Jaundice is 4 diſeaſe which will 
not bear any rough m 5 vomits and ſtrong purges al- 

cines make 


ing to a yellowiſh colour, 
parta king 
b The 2 dure 
an ounce of 
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AW (r.) Di Jaw. The lower te) i Sold; 
un e e . oy my nents 
and muſcles in two ſinus'o in the bafis'of che craium f but 

-- when it is by uceident forced from ehr 

* | , or on both; 1 


* 


. 


* 
0 

- 
- 


is nexident i 


1 


exten- 


z but if an n expert nee is 1 to in time, all theſe 


, n r 

Th —— —ũ— 
b may hold his hea#firm back inſt his breaſt z then the ſur- 
geon is to thruſt his two thumbs as far back into the patient's 
mouth as he well can, n 


in an handkerchief, to prevent them either from flipping, or 


a from being hurt; 1 are at the ſame time to be 


applied to the Faw, externally. When he has thus got firmly 
bold of the Faw, it is to be y preſſed firſt downwards, 
and then — and laſtly . Theſe different 
directions of the force are however to be given all in one in- 
ſtant; and by theſe means the elapſed heads of the Faw, are 
dt once reſtored into their former cavities ; but the fi 
muſt alſo be very careful always to ſnatch his thumbs very 
ſwiftly out of the patient's mouth, leſt ſhould be com- 
(3; ene, bruiſed, or bit by reducing the Few. 
the Faw be out on one {ide only, the method of reducing it 
muſt * exactly the fame, only that the luxated fide muſt be 
forced more ſtrongly downward and backward, than the ſqund 
one. As to bandages, there is nooccaſion for chem in this caſe, 
- unleſs the luxation has remained ſome time before it was re- 
duc'd; for in that caſe, it may not be 1 5e to apply for 
I: ſeveral days, the four- headed ſome ſtrength 
ning ſpirit ; which may be taken off, —— the — in- 


tends to eat. Heifter's Surg. p. 152. 

1 We have a method by of Py of reducing. the — 
bone when luxated, Wu f. ſays, he has more than once found 
Mr. Petits method of reducing the luxated Faw-bone inef- 
.  fectual, after the muſcles have been ſwelled by unartful at- 
A tempts 'of reduction, but that he ſucceeded by a ſmall im- 
rovement; for the particulars of which we refer to the 

edic. Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. I. Art. 11. 
Ts learned 8 thinks the common opinion, that the 


aw is brought down by the force of the wavy gr muſcles 
3 not ety founded. 


+. 


8 *. 


* 


* £4 * 


| "it be on one ſide or both, the divided parts 4 not recede to 
18 diſtance from one. another. For the reſtoring the bones in 
ur'd Jato to their proper ſituation, the patient. muſt be 


l ſeated over- the light, and his head held 
firm by an OY The ſurgeon is then to introduce the 
thumb or fore of one hand into the mouth, applying 


r 
the other OE. 
NEW the Faw on — ſide, till they have r 

their former ſituation; which may be always known by the 
220 8 the teeth. * ane any of the teeth be 
n looſe. or flip'd out, it may not be improper, if nothing 
e to reſtore them aſterwards to their proper places; 
aftening them by a ſilver wire to ſuch as are next them. 
"Aker the bones are thus proper 1 they muſt be co- 
vered firſt with a plaſter, and preſs dipt in ſpirit 
of wine, and applied internally; and anather compreſs ſewed 
to apiece of paſteboard of the form of a half Jau, is to be laid 
i 3 externally ; theſe are to be kept on by a four- headed band- 
2 ee in the middle to let in the chin. But when the 
tu is found. n uſual to 
I 2 2 apply inte „After the reſs dipt in 
9 er made of thin paſte ; perforated 
„in a and accommodated to the bgure.of the chin in 
- [this manner... Its middle that is perforated is to be applied to 
the chin, and its two extremities towards the cars. frac- 
-, tures; of this, part; may: often be well enough cured without 
8 and ſplints, here we can eonveniently apply a proper 
age 5 


and by this means he is to. preſs the 


for Gaſs hpges, 8x2 not ee ed again, when 
are once —_ The patient for ſome days live 
upon Aan, avoiding chewing and talking; and the frac- 


ly is wel in twenty or thirty days. Heifter's 


N . 
have called arbor braſilia, or lignum braſilianum. Pife, p. 
| SENSE Gel. and Suppl. 
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. generall 
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long black beard. It is nüt aincanirion in ſome 
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Bochart, from Gag inhies duthorm, ifays that this animy 
. bends its horns back as far as its buttocks, and thereby leaps 
from the precipices, and falls upon its back without 
itſelf ; becauſe its horns receive and break the bloy. 
Calmet, Di&. Bibl. 
IBIBOBOCA, in zoology, the name of a, ſpecies of ſcrper: 
called by the Portugueſe Cobra de Coral. It is about ty, 
foot in length, . and of the thickneſs of a man's thumb; and 
tapers off at the tail to a thinneſs, till at laſt it ends in a th 
point. Its belly is all over white, and very bright and glolly ; 
and its head is covered with white ſcales of a cubic figure, 
and with ſome black ones towards the edges. Its body ;. 
variegated with black, white and red. It is a very {| 
2 but is of a very terrible and poiſonous Kind. Nan. 
p. 327« 
IBIGA, in b in 2 — : name uſed by ſome authors for the cha. 
mæpitys, or ground pine, Ger, Emac. Ind. p. 2. 
IBIJARA, in zoology, the name of an American ſpecies ci 
ſperent, called allo Bodty, and by the Portugueſe, Cz, 
Cobre Vega, and Cobra de las Cabegas., It is ot the amphil- 
bena kind, and is generally ſaid to have two heads, one u 
each end; but that is wholly erroneous. Ihe head and tai 0 
are of the ſame ſhape, and of equal thickneſs, and the creatus 
will ſtrike equally with either; and as it is faid its poiſon i; 
. equally — = at both. It is a ſnake of the ſmaller kind, 
being of about a foot long, and as thick as one's finger. It 
is white in colour, and as ſhining and gloſiy as glaſs; and i 
very elegantly marked with rings and ſtreaks of a brown or 
copper colour. Its are ſmall, and ſcarce conſpicuous, 
looking only like dots made by the point of a needle ; it live; 
under ground, and feeds on ants and other ſmall inſects. I | 
is often thrown up in digging ; and the Portugueſe ſay, it is 
a creature whoſe poiſon is beyoud the reach of all the known 
remedies. - Ray's Syn. Anim. p. 289. 
IBIJAU, in — the name of a Brasilian bird, of de 
capri mulgus, or goat-ſucker kind. It is a very beautiful litt 
owl, not arger than a ſwallow. Its head is large, broad and 
fat, and its eyes black and very lively; its beak is extremely 
ſmall, not exceeding the ſize of the phang of a ſpider; 
but at the top of this, the noſtrils are very diſtinguiſhable. 
Its mouth is. monſtrouſiy large; when ſhut this is not per- 
ceived, — when it is open, it reaches each way to the eyes. 
Its very ſhort, and its tail broad. It is all over of 2 
blackiſh co colour, ſpotted and variegated with white and _ 
Marggrave's Hiſt. Bra. 
IIR A, in botany, a name be das: — * to the tree 
which produces the cubebæ, or cubebs of the Shops. Piſe, 
See the article CugRRS, Cycl. and Suppl. 


£ 


| IBIRACGOA, 3 in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of be, 


— and al- 
of a variegated 


found in che Weſt Indies; whoſe bite is 
ways attended with very terrible effects Eu 
colour, mottled with black, white, and red. 
IBIS, in zoology, the name of an Egyptian bird, approaching 
to the ſtork Kind; and by ſome confounded very erroneoully 
with the hirmatopus, or red-le heron.” It is all over of 
a a fine ſhining black; its is long, ſoniewhat hooked, 
and all — —— ie lege, which 
as long as thoſe of the bittern. Its neck is as long our 
of the common heron. lx is ſaid to be peculiar to Egypt, 2nd 
- incapable of living in any other region; and is there ver) 
ſerwiceable in deſtroying the ſerpents, locuſts, and other de. 
vouring inſects; and hence it was, chat in-early ages e 
had divine honours paid them. . Betlonius de Avib. 
It is remarkable in this bird, that altho it lives principally 
about the Nile, yet it never enters the water, nor can t 
ſwim. The uſe of is ſaid to have been-learned fron 
the Ibis, and not from the ſtork. 1 
upon palm: trees, to avoid the cats. Ihe antients afſerted 17 
their that it coriceived at its beak, and even 
its eggs that way; but theſe are miſtakes. A eee 
lates, that the eſh of the Init i red, like a ſalmon's; wild 
it is ſweet; that its ſſcin is very hard, and ſmells like 
fowl. , Calm. Diét. Bibl. ae, in Sin. p. $18 


IBUNE The Rabbins give name to che ceremony o | 
_ ther's marrying — the widow of his — 
deceaſed without children, by virtue of the Aale lait . 
tioned in Deut. xxv. Calmet, Dict. Bibl. called 

ICAN Setexyin zoology, a name by which Bontiu by 


the piſeis Millugbeys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 156. _ 

the article 'FxIAnGULARIs Piſcis: 
r ad poke 
15 covering it well with chaff, ſtraw, or reeds. 

5. 8. p. 440. See the article w. . 
The — 7 6-rt to nine: . 
being Ji chan water, it floats rarefatvo! 
| * — while 2 
tzheſe being — in er to the Eten 
4 I was: th , 
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| Toy agen 
and 


- courſe the /ce grows lighter, and theſe air-bubbles 
an elaſtic force burſt to pieces any veſſel in which the water | 


quors, when the froſt has 


mains concentrated, and much ſtronger 


dered more durable. than common Ice. 


10 K 


on account of the diſunion: of its particles ; but theſe par- 


ing cloſer together, and uniting as the water freezes, 
ve, and elaſtic air-bubbles are thus generated, 
increaſe.in bulk as the cold grows ſtronger z whence of 
uiring 


is cloſely contained. But ſnow-water, or 'any water long 
boiled over the fire, affords an Ice more ſolid than ordi- 
nary, and with fewer bubbles. This alſo freezes much ſlow- 
er than common water; whereas, on the contrary, pure wa- 
ter long kept in vacuo and frozen afterwards there, freezes 
much ſooner, on being expoſed to the ſame degree of cold, 


than water unpurged of its air and ſet in the open atmo- | 


ſphere. And the Ice made of water thus diveſted of its air, 
is much harder, more ſolid and tranſparent, and more pon- 
derous than common Ice. Boerh. Chem. P. I. p. 376. 
To make the moſt perfect Ice we ſhould take the pureſt wa- 
ter, and perfectly purge it of its air by the air-pump; then 
freeze it in the — froſt, by means of Mr. Farenheit's 
contrivance, Thus we obtain an Ice of the greateſt hard- 
neſs, denſity, purity, tranſparence, and gravity. 

In the mountains of Swiſſerland there are immenſe maſſes 


of Tee, which by the tradition and hiſtories of the country 


muſt have lain there for many centuries; At certain times 
there happen cracks in theſe, and by theſe cracks the vaſt 
thickneſs of the maſſes may in ſome. meaſure be gueſled 
at; ſome of them being three or four hundred ells deep, 


and yet none of them ever having gone through the whole 


thickneſs. Wagner's Hiſt. Nat. Helv. | 

The vaſt bodies of Ice met with in the northern ſeas near 
Hudſon's-Bay, are ſurpriſing ; ſome of them being immerſed 
an hundred fathoms or more under the the ſurface of the 
ocean, and a fifth or ſixth 
miles in circumference, See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 465: Sect. 2. 
Theſe floating mountains of Ice owe their vait bigneſs and 
durable nature to a cauſe not conſidered by many; that is, 


to their not being common Ice, but the Ice of ſea- water; 


many experiments proving, that in acid and ſpirituous li- 
wer over them, the watery parts 
only are affected, and the Ice is taſteleſs, while the liquor re- 
than before at the 
erally ſuppoſed that 


bottom, or in the center. It was 
n affected 


the ſaline liquors, and conſequently ſea-water, were 
ing in the ſame manner; that is, its watery part 


— was frozen, and the ſalt ſeparated from the part ſo 
congealed; but Dr. Liſter has proved, that the Ice formed 
of ſea · water is really ſalt, and does contain ſea - ſalt, and fi- 


nally that it is, by means of this ſalt contained in it, ren- 
If a vial of ſalt- 
water be expoſed to the air in froſty weather till. flakes of 


Lace are found in it, and then brought into a warm room, 


_ thoſe flakes will remain even in that place a long time un- 
diſſoved; and if they are taken out and expoſed at a ſmall 


diſtance to the fire, they will not run into water as common 
Ice would, but they will by degrees evaporate, and there will 
be left only a little white 261 $24 


t. 


Lince ſea · water when frozen thus forms a very durable tee, it 
appears eaſy to conceive, that the immenſe maſſes. of ſuch 
Ice found in the northern ſeas ſhould continue undiſſolved 
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ſingular and beautiful plant of the .Ficeides 


a — — very early in the ſpring upon a good hot bed; when 


Date filled with freſh. light fandy earth, and —— an- 


ants may be expoſed by de- 
ve theſe plants very 


and the branches in proportion; ſo that a plant 
ſometimes ſpread to a yard quart and ts leaves and branch- 
es grow to à very ſurpriſing ſia this ſpecies 
- midſt of ſummer is ſo. ſingulary 2s 
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proaching both in ſhape and colour to the badger. Its noſe 
is black and ſharp, like that of a ferret. It has no beard, 
or whiſkers : Its noſe is prominent, and its ears ſhort and 
round. Its colour is a yellowiſh grey, much like that of 
ſome of the monkey clafs. This is its appearance when in a 
od humour; but when frighted or provoked, it raiſes its 
upright, and ſhews them variegated at intervals with 
grey and yellow in diſtin portions. Its legs are ſhort, and 
et ha ts tail is very long, and thick at 
the inſertion; its teeth, and its tongue; like thoſe of the 
cat. And what is very ſingular, is, that. in both ſexes it has 
a large aperture ſituated below the anus, which it dilates 
and contracts at pleaſure. Hence came the old opinion, that 
both male and female conceived, and brought forth young in 
this ariimal; It is naturally a very cleanly animal, and is 
very briſk and nimble, and. of great courage. It will en- 
gage a large dog, and if it have a quarrel with à cat, will 
deſtroy that creature by three bites on the throat. Its noſe 


is fo ſharp and nartow, that it can very hardly lay hold of 


any thing large with its teeth, and ſcarce can bite a man's 
clenched fiſt, It is very expert in ſeizing its prey ; it ftands 
erect on its hinder legs to deſcry where it is, then throwing 
itſelf flat on its belly; crawls very ſlyly towards it, and when 
within reach, darts violently upon it. It feeds indifferently 
on all animals that it can get at. Its common food are the 
ſnail, the lizard, the chameleon, ſuch ſerpents as it can ma- 
nage, and frogs and. mice; it is alſo very fond of birds, and 
of none ſo much as the hen and chicken, Ray's Syn, Quad. 
201. | 
Ie is much valued in Ægypt for deſtroying ſerpents, and is 
kept tame in the houſes, as the cat with us. The people 
call it Pharaoh's rat, and the peaſants frequently bring its 
young to market. Bellonius de Animal; | 


Icunzumon-Waſp, the name given by the old writers on in- 


ſects to the ſmall ſlender- bodied waſp, which is frequently 
found about mud-walls and dry banks of earth. It is very 
different from the fly ſimply called the /chneumon ; of which 
there are numerous ſpecies. This is a true waſp, and is 
mottled with black and yellow in the manner of the com- 


mon waſp. 


Icuxnzumon-#y. Theſe flies ſometimes are at great pains 


to deſtroy and catry the caterpillars, in whoſe bodies they in- 
tend to lay their „ to places where it is proper thoſe 
eggs ſhould be hatched.. There is one ſpecies whoſe worm 
produced from the egg can never ſucceed, unleſs it be both 
bred in the body, of a caterpillar, and alſo have that habita- 
tion bury'd under ground. To this purpoſe the * 
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9 c names ; and finally, to commemorate. ſome of its 


ar qualities, The naturaliſt who ſtudies fiſhes, is 

to examine the ſeveral parts, as well internal as ex- 
ternal of the animal under conſideration, and be able to treat 
of each under its proper denomination 3 then to refer what- 
ever ftrange apo pop fiſh is ET EN of to its 
r family; on examining its near to bring 
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of the breaſt, the belly, e 
whole ure of the body in regard to length and breadth, 
are all very obvious characters; but they are not eflential 
enough to be of any uſe in the diſtinctions of the genera, 
in ſome of the cyprini is ſubacute, as in the com- 
mon bream; whereas in almoſt all the others, it is only mo- 
derately convex. This ſets aſide the uſe of the figure of 
the back as a generical character, ſince the bream, notwith- 
ſtanding this difference from. the reſt of the cyprini, is truly 
of that genus. The belly, in the far greater number of the 
„ alſo is plane in the anterior part, and between the 
pinne ventrales and the anus is raiſed into a ridge; but in 
the tench, the whole belly from the head the tail is flat, 
And to this it may be added, that the general e of the 
body, as to length or breadth, is extremely — 
cyprini of various ſpecies, as witneſs + — the albur- 
nus, the rutilus, &c. ſome of which are 3 and 
others almoſt round. 
The aro of tho bad, the mouth, the eyes, the nor, 
and belo to che head, are very different 
are in fixed and per- 
— TIINS conſequence in the diſtinc- 
ſigure is too common, and bel to too 
mary pres quay, the ue rather of ul in the diſtin- 
ers, claſſes, and families of fiſhes, than their 
Ar ” Thus the clupez; the cotti, the coregones, and ſcor- 
. — of authors have a plain general reſemblance in the form 
of their heads, 1 they are of very different genera. 
The figure of the ſcales is generally 
ſame genus, and therefore ma 
circumſtance in the diſtinctions; but as the ſame form is 
bring hem tan gra ſein 0 it i 
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number of the fins is no more proper than that of the teeth 
for this purpoſe ; for this is the ſame in many genera, and 
is ſometimes different in the ſeveral ſpecies of the ſame genus. 
The aſellus of authors is evidently of the ſame genus 
with the reſt of the aſelli, yet have all three fins on the 
back, and this has only two; and on the belly it has only 
one, whereas they have two there. The ſcomber has ſeven- 
teen fins, and the thynnus or tunny has twenty-five, or 
thereabouts; yet no one can call theſe two 1 of fiſhes, 
when they agree in all other particulars. The perca, the 
lucioperca, and the cernua fluviatilis, are all of the fame 
genus, and have' all the ſame internal and external charac- 
ters; but that the two firſt have two fins each on the back, 
and the laſt has only one. The number of the rays in the 
fins of fiſh, particularly in thoſe of the back and anus, are 
very different even in the ſeveral ſpecies of the ſame genus: 
Hence they are very uſeful in diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies, but 
not at all in the genera, We have very evident examples of 
this, in the ſeveral ſpecies of pearch, cyprini, and many other 


In regard to the other external parts of fiſhes, there are none 
which are found in all the ſpinoſe fiſhes, and differ in all the 
ſeveral genera, except thoſe little bones which are found on 
each ſide in the membrane of the head, which covers the 

ills, Theſe bones are found in almoſt all the fiſhes that 
have any bones, tho* in ſome kinds the thickneſs of this 
membrane makes them leſs conſpicuous than in others. The 
number of theſe bones is much more regularly and conſtant- 
ly the ſame in the ſame genera, than that of the fins, as we 
may find by many obſervations. The four genera of the 
ſcombri, gadi, percæ, and ſyngnathi, have the number of the 
fins very various in the ſeveral ſpecies of each genus; but 
in all theſe genera the number of the bones in the membrane 
that covers the gills, is regularly the ſame in every ſpecies. 
All the gadi have regularly ſeven bones on each fide, and ſo 
on of the reſt, All the cyprini have three of theſe bones on 
each ſide : All the cotti have ſix-on each fide : All the clariz | 
ſeven: All the clupez eight: All the efoces fourteen ; and 
ſo of the reſt. There are only two known genera of fiſh, | 
that do not agree in all the ſpecies in the number of theſe 
bones; theſe are the ſalmons and the coregoni. In the firſt 
of theſe the number of the bones is in the ſeveral ſpecies 
ten, eleven, or twelve; and in the ſeveral ſpecies of the 
other, there are eight, nine, or ten, and ſometimes but ſeven. 

It is an obſervation, however, worthy the naturaliſt's conſi- 
deration, that nature has given this difference in the num- 
ber of theſe bones in the ſeveral ſpecies only to thoſe genera 
in which all th ſpecies have ſuch a ſtrong external reſem- 
blance in all-parts, that fcarce any thing more than the facies 
externa, was neceſſary for the knowing that they belonged 
to one another; for beſide that all the ſalmons and coregoni 
have a membranous ap e reſembling a fin on the hinder | 
part of the back, the fev ſpecies ach genus are ſo | 
very remarkably like one another, that it is not eaſy to di- 
ſtinguiſn them in caſes. 3 
As to the number of the fins on fiſh, there are a vaſt num- || 
ber of genera which have all the ſame number, as 
the cyprini, clupez, coregoni, oſmeri, ſalmbns, cobitides, | 


—  _. 


eſoces, pleuronecti, ſpari, labri, gobii, and: gaſteroſtei; all | 


have ſeven fins radiated with bony ribs : The ſame number 
of ſeven fins, and thoſe of the ſame kind, is common alſo 
to the ſeveral other genera; but on the contrary, tho all the 
ſpecies of the ſame genus have conſtantly the ſame number 
of bones in the membrane that covers the gills, yet it is 
very rare that the different genera have the ſame number. 
The pearch, the gadi, the es, and the ſcombri, have 
indeed all ſeven on each fide. ini and the gaſtero- 
ſtei have each of them three on each fide. The cotti, the 
pleuronecti, and the mugil, have fix each: Theſe however 
are genera ſo very different in their other characters, and in 
their facies externa, that there is not the leaſt danger of their 
being confounded one with another. "HE 
From this it appears very evidently, that the number of 
theſe bones in the membrana branchio affords the 
and and moſt efſencial eee ws: © ue. on 
of the catheturous or - 
fir Pale pterygious, *. 


This however is not ſufficient alone, tho' it is | - 


2 great aſſiſtant in determining the genera ; but in order 
to bring fiſh to their proper „it is 
all of the ſame genus ſhould ve the ſame number of bones 


in the gills; then, that ſhould have in the che 
; fe external form and Sure after this, that muſt | --: 


have the ſame ſituation e fins, provided that the num- 
ver does not differ, which ſha will be = rb 
in ſpecies truly of the ſame genus; but in general it is, 
ought tobe tne in all. Wt N 
| The ſituation of the teeth alſo ſhould be the ſume, and this 
rally holds right in the different genera 
having e 


de of the ſame ſort, and to have the ſame: ſituntiom. Theſe 
are the circumſtances to be enquirod into, in re- 
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pendices, in the inteſtines, 
remain no doubt of the genus eſtabliſhed on ſuch foundations 


in verſe, the reſt in proſe. 


firſt, that | - except Id. 
are of no uſe or value. Willu by is allowed by 


CHTHYOQOMANTIA, Ixfvogains, in antiquity 
| divination by means of the entrails of fiſhes. Potter, 
"Gree, I. a. c. 14. T. 1. p. g ũ t. | 


of ſaſhes, all the | 


us the ſame orders of teeth. | - 
5 After this; the ſcules are to be examined; and theſe to 
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57 in the ſituation and form of the other internal 
and external parts, er- and its ap- 
in the air- bladder, there will 


being perfectly juſt and natural. | 
It is not to be ex however, that one of theſe cha- 
racters ſhould be found regularly in every bhecies of the ſame 
genus in the ſame perfection; ſome will ſhew them more, 
others leſs, and others will want ſomething of them: But 
the three grand things that are eſſential to jthe ſameneſs of 
the genus, are the ſame number of bones in the bran- 
chioſtege membrane, and the ſame general external face or 
figure, and the fame fituation of the fins. The other cir- 
cumſtances are additional and confirmative. | 
Upon the whole it appears, the number of certain parts is 
the firſt great foundation of generical diſtinctions in fiſhes ; 
and that no one note or generical character can be ſo ex- 
tenſive as to take in the which at once, but that other cha- 
racters leſs eſſential but more numerous muſt be in ſome 
caſes taken in for the eſtabliſhing the whole ſeries of Ich- 
thyological diſtintions; Artadi Ichthyolog. 
THYOLOGISTS, authors, who have written concerning 
fiſhes. The authors who have left us treatiſes on this ſub- 
ject, are very numerous 3 and are ranged by Artedi into 
their ſeveral proper claſſes, with great care and candor. 
The ſyſtematical 7chthyologi/ts are Ariſtotle, Pliny; Iſidore, 
Albertus Magnus, Gaza the interpreter of Ariſtotl 
Marſchall, Wootton, Bellonius; Rondeletius; Salvian, Gel. 
ner, Aldrovand,” Johnſton, Charlton, Willughby, Ray. 
The [chthyologits who have written of the fiſhes only of 
ſome particular places, are theſe : Ovid, of the fiſhes of the 
Euxine; Oppian, of thoſe of the Adriatic z Auſonius, of 
thoſe. of the Moſelle; Mangolt, of thoſe of the Podamic 
lake; Paulus Jovius, of thoſe of the Tyrrhene ſeaz Bened. 
Jovius, of thoſe of the lake Larius; Petrus Gillius, of thoſe 
of the Maffilian ſea; Figulus, of thoſe of the Moſelle ; 
Salvian, of thoſe of the Tyrrhene ſeaz SchwenkfeJdt, of 
thoſe of Sileſia ; Schonfeldt, of thoſe of Hamburgh z Marg- 
grave, of the Braſilian fiſhes ; Ruyſel, of thoſe of Amboina; 
and Francis Valentine; of thoſe of the fame place. Of theſe 
authors, Ovid, Auſonius, Oppian, and Bened. Jovius wrote 


The chthyologifts who have copied all they have written 


from the works of other writers, and therefore leaſt deſerve 


the name, are the following: Pliny, lian, Atheneus, Iſi- 
dore, the author of the Libri de natura rerum, Albertus 


Magnus, Joannes Cuba, Marſchall, Geſner in 2 
* 


Aldrovand in great part, Johnſton, Charlton, and 
ſome others. N N 
In regard to method, ſome have written of fiſhes without any 
method at all; ſome have treated of them in the alphabetical 
order of their names, and ſome have followed a method 
more or leſs perfect throughout their works, N 
Thoſe Jebthyologiſtt who have attended to no method at all, 
are Ovid, lian, Athenæus, Auſonius, Hilde de Pin- 
ia, Paulus, and Bened. Jovius, Figulus, Salviun in ' his 
iſtory of the Roman fiſhes, and R | 
Thoſe who have: written alphabetica 


Among the authors who have uſed ſome ſort of method, 
thoſe come firſt who have treated of fiſhes, according to the 

laces where are uſually Of theſe are Oppi s 

ondeletius, Aldrovand, Johnſton, and Charlton. 1 
Thoſe who have treated of fiſhes, 28288 to the general di- 
viſion of them into cetaceous, ſpinoſe, an f are 
Ariftotle who was author of the method, Wootton; Wil- 
lughby, Ray; the laſt two authors have added to this the 


+ numbering the rays of the fins on the back, which is one 


ſtep toward the Artedian method. p08 

The principal and beſt authors in this and who have 
reformed and amended it, are Ariſtotle, | ius, Rondele- 
tius, Salvian, Geſner, Willughby and Ray. To theſe are to 


ubject; but the world will 


* 
= 
\ 


5 


of 


— — a. — — 


1 rr 


dr. ſoils f vegetable örigin. But they hiave-plainly: all of 


them been the bony coverings of different parts of the mouths 
of certain fiſh-of the cartilagineous, and perhaps other kinds, 
</:->whoſe principal od being ſhell-fiſn, theſe bony. palates 
were neceſlary to the eating them. Many of the {chthyperia 
_ -  are-found- indeed plainly worn and: rounded by. uſe. © >= 

FThey are-ſometimes found in their foffile ſtate in congeries 
.- joined one to another, as they originally ſtood. in the mouth 
of: the fiſh, but chis is more rare ; the great quantities that 
Are found-being either in ſingle pieces ot joints as they may 


R GI ts of ſuch. They are all of the 
- fame ſubſtance with the bufonitæ, 1 of very various 
figures according to the different ſpecies of fiſh, or different 
part of the —— they have belonged to, the ſame fiſh very 
probably having furniſhed from the middle and the ſides of 
its mouth very differently ſhaped /chthyperra; | 
Ihe moſt uſual theſe bodies. is that of half the ſhell 
of the pod of a lupine, or other | inous plant,  accord- 
ing to the ſeveral ſpecies, and this uſually its inner part 
filed up with the matter of the ſtratum, in which it is de- 
ſited, The principal differences of their figure are theſe: 
— be moſt common are thoſe reſembling the half lupine pod ; 
next to theſe, are thoſe which more reſemble that of the 
field pea ; and there are ſome found, which. reſemble that of 
a kidney-bean, or a part of ſuch a pod. Some of them are 
.-- very broad and ſhort, others as remarkably long and ſlender ; 
ſome are 
And the ſeveral kinds are at times found more or leſs flat, 
Some of them are crooked at one end; others are wreathed 
©. of. twiſted, as it were; ſome approach to a triangular, ' and 


others to a rhomboidal form; ſome are roundiſh and ftatted, | 
and others are remarkably prominent in the middle; and 


many of them reſemble in ſome degree the bufonitz. 
They are found of various {mes from the tenth of an inch to 


two inches in length, and an inch in breadth; and are ſome- 


- times of a y ſmooth even and poliſhed ſurface; but more 
frequently they are finely ſtriated or finuated, and ſometimes 
they are wholly covered with tubercles. Their colour is not 
leſs various, their ſhape. They are moſt frequently 
either black, or of dark and blackiſh cheſnut colour; but 
they are ſometimes found greeniſh, bluiſh, yellowiſh, or 
whitiſh ; and ſometimes, tho 7 they are ſpotted with 
Lmfferent colours. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 645. 
Germany, Italy, and France, and in the iſlands of the Ar- 
. - chipelago, — in Syria among the ſpines of the echini; 


4 
ih & *4 


but they are no where ſo frequent as in England, there be- 
few quarries of ſtone which do not afford | 


ing with us very 1 . 
more or leſs of them. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 8. 
-JCHTHYS, 1e, a famous acroſtic of the Erythræan ſibyl, 


mentioned by Euſebius and St. Auſtin; the firſt words of 

: every verſe of which make up Ilsede xeirde did dis Ewrng, 

228 Chriſtus, Dei filius, ſervator. The initial letters of 

3 A compoſe the word Ichtbys, Ixdvs, . See Hoffm. Lex. 
voc. * A. 


by ſome: to the 
| uſed by ſome authors for the | 
tree which affords us the gum elemi, uſed in medicine. Piſo, 
of plants, deſcribed | 
by Plumier; ſince called by Linnzus, Chryſobalanus. Plu- 


i: . 28 
- ICICA; in the materia medica, a name given 
m elemi. Pie, p. 59. 
ICICARIBA, in botany, a name 


J0OCA; in-botany, e name pf a genus 


mier Gen. 3. See the article CHRYSOBALANUS, 
ICON, x., in rhetoric, the fame with 
22 A 

ICOSANDRIA, in botany; a claſs of 
dite flowers, and a lar 


and ap, male. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs r. 
It ſhould therefore ftrict! . a flower with 
mina, but it is onl 4 
made to expreſs ſuch plants as have any 
more than twelve ſtamina in each flower, 
to the inner ſide of the cup of the flower, not to the rece 
tacle of the future ſeeds. Of this claſs are the torch 
the the ſtorax, the almond, cc. 
ICTERIAS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 


< 
* 


. deſcribes four ſpecies of this ſtone. The firſt of a 
lo the ſecond. of a paler colour, and more 
third uſually found in flat pieces, of a 
duſſcy veins; and the fo 
greeniſh colours. The third was alſo diſtinguiſhed 
1 its remarkable lightneſs. Thief 


_  ICFERUS; the jawndice-bird, in „ a name 
We, low, but with black 
1 GALBULA. 

 ICTIAR, in the Eaftern' military 


gibboſe on the back, others are plainly arched ;_ 


and bedded in the ſtrata of ſtone, in 


image. See the article 
plants with hermaphro- 
number of ſtamina or male parts 
ian each. | The word is derived from the Greek i\oo:, twenty, 


ſta- 
in an indefinite ſenſe, and 


— number, or 
thoſe growing 


| 


PP A A a. A. A. 4 


| 


N 


T 


—_ 
the an- 
tients to à ſtone, famous for the cure of the jaundice. ' Pliny 
ive 

ucid; the 
th colour with 
with black veins in the ſame 
from all 
20 2 e deſcriptions 
ars fo ſhort,” that we cannot determine from them which of 
the ſtones of thoſe known at preſent,” were intended by them. 
which 

5 ſeveral of the old authors have called che Galbula, 0 of 
very beautifully coloured all over with a 
wings. Aldrovand. de Avib. 


af poſts in his reſpective 


. 


N - 


4 


7 


5 


have there 


and not at all cleared up 


"$157 et | all- the 
| + bodps and 'a ri to be a 
es Egypt. p. 166. 


* 
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ITB, im-zootogy, a name originally Greek, by which ſome 


authors call the ſerret. See the article VIVEHKRA. 


IDA Radix, in botany, a name uſed by Columna and ſonie 
..,, ether authors for the large narrow-leav'd kind of tuſcus, gr 
butcher's broom; called by others Biſlingua. See the 4 
ticle Ruscus. a 43: view tad wid; | 
IDEA. (Cycl.)—The term Idea has, by Mr. Locke, been c 


ö . 


tended to every thing we know or have any notion of, any 
thing about which the mind is employed in thinking, Bit 
this extenſive uſe. of the term Idea is thought improper þ 
a very ingenious and acute writer , who obſerves that we 4 
be ſaid to have ſome knowledge or notion of our own min. 
of ſpirits and active beings, whereof in a ſtrict ſenſe we haue 


not Ideas. In like manner, we know and have a noticy of 
relations between things or Ideas, which relations are diſtinct 
ſrom the Ideas or things related, . inaſmuch as the latter may 


be perceived by us, without our perceiving the former. Ihe 
ſame author elſewhere obſerves *,. that by mind, ſpirit, foul 
or ſelf, he does not denote any one of his Ideas, but a thin, 
entirely diſtin& from them; wherein they exiſt, or which 2 
the ſame thing, whereby they are perceived ; for the exiſtence 
of an Idea conſiſts, as he ſays, in being perceived. He alſo 
obſerves © the word thing or being, is the moſt general name 


of all, and comprehends undes. it two kinds entirely diſtinct 
and heterogeneous ; having nothing common but the name, 


to wit, ſpirits and Ideas. And in another part of his trea- 
tiſe, he expreſsly affirms , there can be no Idea formed 


of a ſoul or ſpirit.— [: Berkley Princip. of Human Knowledge, 
Ad edit. fect. 89. p. 112. bid. ſect. 2. p. 36. 


© Ibid, 
ſet. 89. p. 111. 4 Ibid. ſect. 27. p. 57. See alfo ſect. 
142. P- 160. „ 2 i hy 

Another author, has alſo blamed Mr. Lacke, for confound- 
ing Lata and notions, | He obſerves, that by Idea, according 
to. the common and moſt uſual fignification of the word iz 
meant, the image, picture, or repreientation in the mind of a 
ſenſible appearance, or of an object which hath before been 
perceived by ſenſe, Lo which ſenſible appearance therefore 


. the: Idea neceſlarily refers, for whatever is in it, or upon any 


account can be aſcribed-to it: And it ſerves, or is made uie 


of in its ſtead, for the mind to contemplate or employ itlelf 


about in thinking, at ſuch time when the object it repre- 
ſents. is not immediately perceived, as in the act of fenſe.— 


_ Vid. pag. 105, & 106, of a book intitled Iwo Diſſertations 


concerning Senſe and the Imagination, with an Eflay on 
Conſciouſneſs, Lond. 1728. 8“. 121 f 
This author farther aſſerts in oppoſition, to Mr. Locke, that 
the perception of an Idea is not an act of underſtanding. He 


- urges, that an Idea by Mr. Locke's own agcount of it; is an 


object or ſomething perceived, and about which the mind 
is employed in thinking, Wherefore if perception (ſuppoſe) 
which is an operation or act of the mind, -ſhould itielf be 
conſidered as an Idea, (and under this very title Mr. Locke 


treats of perception) then one Idea would be the object of an- 
other Idea, and fo there would be an Idea of an Idea, or an 


object of an object; and one Idea would perceive another 
| Jdea, which there is no making any tolerable ſenſe of. And 
indeed in explaining or declaring the operation of any fa- 
_ culty, to give it the ſame name and appellation, with the 
object itfelf about which it is employed, and which there 
is a neceſſity of conſidering in order to ſet forth the particular 
quality and nature of the operation, and the preciſe manner 
of its concerning and having to do with the object, ſeems 
very inconſiſtent with ſuch a purpoſe or deſign. 
This author has been very elaborate: in proving and inforcing 
the diſtinction between notions and Ideas. In another trea- 
tiſe, he obſerves that Mr. Locke in his eſſay on Human Un- 
derſtanding, takes no notice of rational notions, and therey 
has not-only given a and imperfect account of Þ 
ſubject, but made an unjuſt and unfair repreſentation of it. 
id. an eſſay concerning rational notions, n 


London, 172 8 

That ſome confuſion may have ariſen from giving the 1 
name to theſe heterogeneous things, cannot be queſtio 

However Mr. Locke is in this no more guilty than 


Malebranche and the Carteſians, who uſe the term Ila b. 
the ſame extenſive ſenſe with him, and from whom 0 
he ſeems to have taken it. But then the Carteſians ſec of 
- have been more ſollicitous to diſtinguiſh between the cle, 
the imagination, and thoſe of the intellect, underſtandiz "| 
4 Feſprit pur, as they ſometimes expreſs themſelues, om 
guarded againſt the inconveniencies _ 1 

the tod general ſignification of the term Idea. See u 
ticle NoT10N.. eee 8 aon, 
The brigin of our Ideas and notions is a perplexed qu = 
ot at al by the labours of metaphf t gt 
As to Ideas of ſenſe, ſome philoſophers have prete "AY 
bodies acting or preſſing upon our nerves, or putting 


mal in motion produce ſenſations : But as the — ; 
IT cated to the nerves or ſpirits has N BY Tits er- 
either with the thing or body moving, or with let e 


cited in the mind, and that we do nat conceive t and the 

lation between the motion of the nerve or {pints or im- 

production of an Idea, to ſay that the motion of. cauſe of 

1 upon the nerves or animal ſpirits, is the . The 
5 - 


is explaining nothing at all. 


The ſpecies emitted by objects, 


DDE 


and the formation of Idea: 
by the ſoul itſelf, mentioned in the Cyclopœdia, are not more 


clear. As to innate Ideas, it is true indeed, that the argu- 


ments of thoſe who maintain them, have been refuted by 
Locke; but when he goes farther, and denies innate Ideas, 


his arguments are not concluſive. An opinion may be true, 


ſuch, that things being 


to theſe new Ideas. 


Ceives them in God. 


tho ill defendet. 1 0 [> 
Upon the whole, the een about innate Ideas, is as much 
undecided as ever. 

attending this ſubject, been cleared up... . 

The opinion of Leibnitz concerning the origin of Ideas, ſeems 
to have ſome affinity with innate Ideas. He aſſerts the foul 
to be ſimple, and without parts or compoſition ; hence he 


_ concludes, that no created thing can act internally upon it, 


but that all the changes it undergoes, depend upon ſome in- 
ternal principle. 3 * 

God has formed every ſoul, ſo as to have different percep- 
tions; ſome diſtinct, many confuſed ; and a great number fo 


; obſcure, as hardly to be perceived. All theſe Ideas together, 


repreſent the univerſe; underſtanding by this term, every 


thing that has been, is, or ſhall be. According to the dif- 


ferent relations that each particular ſoul has with the univerſe, 


ſome of its Ideas are diſtinct, and diſtinctly repreſent a certain 
of the univerſe. _ The foundation of this opinion is, that |. 


as each part of the univerſe diſtinctly repreſented, has a ne- 
ceſſary relation with every thing that exiſts, with every thing 
that has been, or ſhall be, all things being connected, fo that 


the one is the conſequence of another; in like manner, the | 
_ repreſentation of a certain part of the univerſe, has a ne- 


ceſſary and inſeparable relation to the repreſentation of the 
whole. 11 1 er; 
From whence it follows, that all diſtinct perceptions of the ſoul 


Leibnitz aſſerted, that the ſoul is the mirror of the univerſe. 


Now all things that happen in the univerſe, ſucceed each | 
to certain laws : In like manner in the ſoul, |. 
Ideas become ſucceſſively diſtin according to other laws; 
they have a relation to the former, are yet 


other accordi 


which, though they 
conſiſtent with the nature of intelligence. 
each individual collectively. 
ſame in each; theſe depending upon the relation which each 


ſoul has to the univerſe; and this relation is different, accor- | 


ding to the ſtation which God has pleaſed to aſſign to each. 
This ſeems a fair repreſentation of Mr. Leibnitz's ſyſtem, 
relating to the origin of Ideas; upon which we may remark, 


that the foundation of this ſyſtem, is, that all the parts of | 


the univerſe, have a nec connexion : But to make juſt 


concluſions from this propoſition, the connexion muſt: be 
conſidered. in themſelves, no one 


thing can be ſuppoſed, without all others being ſo neceſſary 


wr" conſequence thereof, that the Idea of another univerſe, in 


which there ſhould be any thing belonging to our actual uni- 
verſe, muſt be contradictory. | . | 77 47 


If ſuch a connexion took place, what i ſuppoſed concern. | 


ing obſcure Ideas, would be true in a certain ſenſe; to wit, 


a triangle, has thereby obſcure Ideas of all the properties of 
this figure, becauſe of the neceſſary connexion between theſe 
laſt Ideas and the former. 0 WO! 


But no ſuch connexion between Ideas ſucceeding each * 7 


in the ſoul is perceivable. For if paſſing from à dark place 


do one that is enlightened, I thereby ſuddenly acquire the Ideas 
. of ſeveral objects, never before ſeen, it does not mar that 


the previous perception of darkneſs muſt y.lead me 


| Theſe and other difficulties may be urged againſt Mr. Leib- 


nitz's ſyſtem ; nor is Mallebranche's more fortunate. This] 


he concludes, 


k A ef % 


of Ideas. 


Nor has any one difficulty or obſcurity | 


being connected with the Ideas of all other things, theſe muſt | 


- likewiſe be in the ſoul, tho obſcurehy. In this ſenſe Mr. = 


All human ſouls have the ſame Ideas, taking the Tdeas of 
But diſtinct Ideas are not the 


IDEO J. 
IDOL (Cycl.) in antiquity, the [del or image, whatever mate- 
rials it conſiſted of, was by certain ceremonies, called conſe- 


1 


IDULIA,, in antiquity, certain 


preſent age, be reliſhed but by very 


1D 


As to Mallebranche's notion, ſee alſo Lerte's poſthumous 


works, where this opinion is. particularly examined; and 


Berkeley's Dialogues, ad. Edit. p. 257; 258, &c. 
See the article LN ATIC. 


cration, converted into a god. While under the artificer's 
hands, it was only a mere {tatue. 


Three things were neceſſary in order to; turn it into a god; 


propet ornaments, conſecration, and oration. The orna- 


ments were various, and wholly deſigned to blind. the eyes of 


the ignorant and ſtupid multitude, who are chiefly taken with- 
| ſhow and pageantry. L hen followed the conſecration and 


oration, which were performed with great ſolemnity amon 
the Romans. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 5 1 


IDOLOPQCEIA, Eren, in rhetoric, a ſpecies of Proſopo- 


peri, where dead perſons are ſuppoſed to ſpeak. Yo/7. Rhet. 


I. 5. p. 368. See the article PRosOPOPOEILA, Cycl. 
IDOLOTY of 


T1HYTA, Evra, things offered in ſacrifice to 


idols; concerning the uſe of which, the apoſtle Paul lays | 


down rules in 1 


inth. c. viii. v. 4, 7 and 10. Heym. Lex, 
in voc. ' | 


eggs offered to Jupiter on the 


ides of every month. They were ſo called, from their being 


offered on the ides. 


DYLLION.( Cycl.)—According to Mr. Fraguier, the uncer- 


tain and indeterminate meaning of /ayllien,. as well as of 
eclogue, is owing to this, that neither of theſe words, origi- 


, nally and of themſelves, ſignify what they are uſed for, e 


word Jayllion, tho' generally uſed for a paſtoral poem, is 
notwithſtanding leſs macs ts to ſuch a compoſition, than 
the word Eclogue ; for, as the ſame author obſerves, Pindar's 
odes had the title of Ed, of which R., dyilion, is only 
a diminutive z and properly ſignifies a work of moderate ex- 
tent, without conſidering the ſubject. However, Theocritus's 
paſtoral poems, to which he gave originally the title of Bu- 
colics, being afterwards collected into one body with his 
other poems, which were called E:Jvx%a, Idyilia, the an- 
tient grammarians, who are noted for having made great 
changes in the titles of books, gave the common titles of 
1dyllia to the whole collection. And as the bucolics or pa- 
ſtoral poems were by. far the, fineſt pieces of the collection, 
and as the whole works of that poet are now only known 
by the name of- /dyllia; common uſe. ſeems to have appro- 


; Priated this word to bucolics or paſtoral poems, tho' in a leſs 
- degree than eclogue, which is entirely. reſtrained to this ac- 


be mg Thus, only the ten bucolics of Theocritus can be 
called eclogues; tho' the term Jayllia may with equal pro- 


7 * be. given to his other pieces. Mem. Acad. Inſerip. 


2. p. 159. ſeq. See the article EcLoGue, el. 


The modern Idyllions differ from thoſe of the antients, by in- 
troducing none but allegorical ſnepherds or courtiers diſguiſed 
in their dreſs; whereas thoſe of the antients repreſent true 
ſhepherds. Mr. Hardion obſerves, that the taſte of the pre- 


ſent age is ſo very different from that of the antients in this 
— that he would not take upon him to give a literal 


vit, tranſlation of Theocritus's Ichllians; not that he reckons 
that it might be ſaid, that a man who has a diſtinct da of | them bad in themſelves, nor that he condemns the rules fol- 


lowed in their compoſition; but becauſe the rules that were 


good at the time thoſe were written, would, in the 
few. 74 ; 2 


ere is a great variety of characters obſervable among the 


. ſhepherds, in the antient IAdyllions; the reaſon of which is, 


that there were four kinds of ſhepherds, differing from one 


So that upon the whole, nothing is yet clear about the origin 


| 


in feeding goats; theſe were in all ref] 
the former two. the 
nary ſhepherds, who had no herds or flocka of _ 


«5 importance I ” D 
4 t of. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 6. p. 2514 | 
12 = 1 
we ſubje&t of /dy/hons 


another, in manners, opinions, and in Ihe firſt 
and chief of theſe Ss the Bae, Burn, herdſmen; whoſe 
buſineſs it was to feed and bring up cattle. We muſt not 


PDoeimenes, Thyme, ſhepherds property ſo called, x feeders of 


Theocritus, - no-wiſe ed 


e third kind was the Awmroxoz, who were empl 


The fourth and kind was 
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Bucoti, PoiMENEs,: &c. 


Fe | 
11 


2 


much inferior to 


I other own 


rules are obſerved by 
2 mort 


F. 


The invention of the 15 


ſeldom 3 which is rather to be imputed 
gue, than his want of ability; 
— ces Mem. | 


on is aſcribed to Daphnis, who by 
| genius, ſays Diodorus Siculus, invented 
* e bucolic poem and long, in the form it continues to ap- 
ags is conſiderable, | - 
— Jdylliong ſuch as it ap- i 
oſe that have imitate him. 
in general cannot . og 
— to diſcover its © 


to convince us, that 
any ages -amuſed themſelyes in their!| - 


with anging, without our being able to deter- 


FH 


2 i g 
f Daphnis the ſubject of his ſongs. He 
will have it, in: the time of Pha- 
ore the vulgar ara. And laftly, | 
pou — . him- |- 


1 


15 


- — 11 
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article Hzrarus. 


* 


nan, or lar, in a 


„aud is reeved 
e maſt cloſe by the 
_—_—_ one on each fide the ties. - . 


2 75 of the fa of ee, 
m—— and its back, win 
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ol the neſt at about fourteen days old, and fed with ſheep 
ealf*s, or ox's heart cut ſmall, with eggs minced . by 
hob = 8. are able to "this meat for themſelves, x: 
EN; ng they muſt fill be fed for — 
ett Fade and die of hunger 
ee the trouble is thus over. 

When they are grown up they may be fed with paſte, and 
will need no more heart. it will be a great feaſt to 
mem to give each à ſpider or two once in two or three da 

and afro th „ ner bee Moen heme be left fo fg 
| notes which are very agreeable, or if it N 
dueſired that they ſhould whiſtle tunes, they will eaſily be 
it. 
FJENTLAING, in oology, the name of a river-fiſh caught in 
ae ee and meſt of che great vers in Germany, and 
the Germans Schead, Scheat, Fent, and Koppen ; 
Spit citruleus, the dlue chub. Wi illughby 

— iſe. p. 256. 
les figure-is broader chan the n Sin narrower than the 
rudd or finſeul; its head is broad and flat, from the noſe to 
oeciput; but from thence to the back it riſes conſiderably, 
its mouth 5 is conſiderably large, its tail forked, and its back 
8 and its belly and ſides White and 

are ſomewhat reddiſh, and the bell 
itſelf in the larger 0 becomes yellowiſh. It has no 
or] in the 5 jaws, hut near the orifice of the ſtomach has twa 

8] Ar It lwes on worms and other ſmall animals, 
| au ſpavns-in April. When very fat it will be yellow on 
0. and is then better taſted, but leſs wholeſome 
14 

ERFALCON, the En liſh name of the Gyrfalco, a very fierce 
JEREALOON, the Engith name of he Gyre,» ry fr 
| Rv p- 44- ren by ſome v9 he le. 

a name given to the male of the Jerfalcon, 
See the article GYRTAIco. 1 
FERTH, in the materia medica, a name given to a certain 

Kind of moſs,” according to Scheffer, growing very plenti- 
fully in Lapland, and other cold countries. The root of 
this is the part uſed in r er 
it is in decoction. They boil large quantity of it in the 
'» Whey made of raindeer's — and give the patient large 
 draughts of it warm every hour or two ; by that means keep- 
ing ap a good perſpitation, which they increaſe or diminiſh 
according to the nature of the caſe. The principal diſeaſes 
to which they are 5 and the ſmall-pox; 
andi it is wonderful to * get thro' 1 
Aduangerous complaints s regimen Aud upon 
d| whole, the virtues 7 0 much warm and diluting ſiquor 
E AI I 463 ed upon by them; 

ber if they cannot readily the Ferth-root, oy fas 
not . the Ralks of 

medicine ſeems to facceed as well this way as 6 
boch in che fmall- pox and other cafes. Scheffer s Lapland. 
JERUSALEM-Arrichote. See the article Ax TICHOK E. 
JESEN, » in zoology, a name given by ſome to the fiſh more 

jentliny ; a fiſh common in the Danube, 
and moſt of the Wager rivers of Germany, and called the 
blue chubb, © capito- exruleus, by Aldrovand, Gefner, &c. 
Ra ae Koa 256. 'See the article JexTLINY. : 
122 candleſtick, with many ſconces hanging 
down in e mice of a church or choir. This invention 
was firſt called Jeſſe, from the fimilitude of the branches to 
e Og This uſeful ornament of churches 
Vas firſt brought over into this kingdom by Hugh de Flory, 
abbot of St. Auſtin's in Canterbury, about the year 100. 
Chron, Will. Thorn. ap. Blownt. 
JESUITISSEZ, in the Romiſh church, an order of nuns which 
' was ſuppreſſed by-pope Urban Vfl. ths aſks Lex, in 


S the of Dant- 
2 e a nome — lue chubb, or capito 


cruleus. It fo'clled ali en, und Fe ttz. 

JET, Gagates, in natural hiſt mn. Feet GAGATES 

| Jv =Rings, annular pieces of jet of large Aten, found in 

7 ban land, and _— Roman 2 
t 


6 bur al of them arc 


- 
. 
« - 
= 
* o 
* 
* * 1 
9 * 
* 


under name of | Catal = 
3 under that of Or bie, 
jus mes ba fe b. 


11K 


againſt diſternperatures of the ſtomach, and as an alexiphar- 
mic. Ser 


E. G 


called in Engliſh the Shot, from his 

Muſ. p. 11. See the article SLOATH. | = | 
IGNIARIUS Lapis, in natural hiftory, a name given by ſome 

to the p rites, or fire-ſtone, from its A t — 
| tity of when ſtruck againſt a ſteel. Boet. de 


de Lap. See the article Pyr1ITEs. 2 | 

IGNIS Aqua, Fire-water, a name by which Helmont in ſome | 
of his writings calls the alkaheft, or univerſal diſſolvent, ſo 
much talked of by him and Paracelſus. | 

Tonrs Gebinne, in chemiſtry, a name given by Paracelſus to 
er of diſſolving all bodies, and 
remaining itſelf unaltered by them. my | 
Van Helmotit ſerms to make this the fame with the alkaheft, 
ſo celebrated in his writings, and ſo ardently ſought —_ 
all the chemiſts fince his time. : 85 | 

Ions Fudici, See the articles JuprcrvM Dei, and OnDEAL, 


Iontsyrcrvn, among the Romans, a fpecies 


L | | 

zodlogy, the name of a ſpecies of lizard, 
frequent in the Welt Indies, It is an amphibious animal, 
of the lizard ſhape, and in colour partly brown and partly 
grey, in ſome of 
the extremity of its tail, it has a continued ſeries of flat- 
pointed and ſerrated ſcales, of a fine green colour. Theſe | 


YA, 1 of an American animal of the 
5 in name of an Am ni | 
e cot 
middle-fiz'd dog. Its head is 
is ſomewhat pointed. 


noſe 


= 


1 


I 


8 


FE 


+ p. 

ILEX, the 
name of 
The cal 
- webs, | 


derum vend ſurrounded by = tree, 
a kernel which eaſily ſeparates into tw 

is t6 be added, that the leaves are uſually * 
ſinuated in the manner of the common oak. 


# 


"ITE 
7117 


4 


tt 


4 
: 
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f 


8 
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1 farther account of it in Hill's Hiſt, Mat. „. 


| ILIUM Os (a. 


the animals; and in others of a beautiful“ 
with black and white ſpots. From its neck | 


bein. It is an amphibious | 


Da at» . 


IMB 


muſt be carefully and lightly dug up, which will greatly fa- 

cilitate their taking wg A the April after their fowin 
the plants which ſtand too cloſe muſt be taken up, and trani- 
planted to the places where they are to ſtand, There is 
much care to be taken in the tranſplanting them, for hav- 
ing 4 long top-root they are not fo quick in taking root 
in a new ground; as thoſe which have more ftringy ones. 
They uſually ſucceed better when of four or five years 
9 — _ 1 5 Ando any a deal of 
1 en fi ni ould hive the earth all 
are much in eſteem fc in wilderneſs quar- 

ters, Miller's Gardeners Dict. 2 

ILIVILIHU, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippine iſlands to a very remarkable ſpecies 
of bird, common in that cbuntty. It is called by ſome 
writers Coturnix parvida montuma, the ſmall mountain quail, 


and it is indeed a quail in all the characters; but it is very 
in its colours, and is ſmaller than a 
es, and is a very well taſted 
AlL. 
the antients, 
called the Ilia. 


beautifully variegated 
ſparrow. It lives in hilly | 
bird. See the articles CorTuR nx, and 
)—This bone was fo call 
becauſe it ' ſupports the parts 


Or 
ether inferior; and likewiſe two notches; between the 
ſpines; the other below the inſerior ſp 2” The poſtefior 
is ſhorter and thicker than the anterior ; it terminates 
two eminences of ſpines, between which there 
is x conerale noch, The haſg of inferior part of th 
| bone; is the thickeſt and narroweſt of all; it forms ante= 
& portion of the acetabuluni; and 
_ the iſchiatic ſinus. The dütſide is convex an the fore- 
Ta 
terior 


ate ſe- 
'of 


4 8 


part of the e 
this — " 


Ef 
ds 


4 


5 
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IMBLOCATION, in middle age writets: 


ance Las. „ a 
wy re 
wel ts exprels any cies of elOn Oc 
NR 
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der at the baſe, in the manner of the tiles on a houſe-top. | 
Tt has alſo been uſed as the name of a peculiar ſpecies of 
mel: This is à cordiformis or hear-thell, Choſe des are re- 


e d in tranſverſe manner, and at the ſame 
* ſo divided longitudinally by ſeven high ribs ruuing from 
apex to the edge, that the whole repreſents, a; roof of a 


* with the beams and raftors, before covered by the N 


* Hence the French call it Faitiere. 
Imbricatus calyx, in botany, a term uſed 

by authots to expreſs the cups of ſome of yo plants which 
* have compound flowezs; in which the common perianthium, 
+ ſurrounding, the whole cluſter of flowers, is compoſed o 
ſeveral ſeries of ſquammæ, the exterior of, which are ſhort, 


a1 


Y 


ITATION »f dntient Gems. See the anicle Gre: 
RSUS Scapulæ, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus 
jr ſome other authors, to a muſcle ſince called the A 
ulgris.; See the ate SusscArur Axis. 
N of infants. See the article ber ANT. 
A in law, is applied to a parſon that i is. induc- 
Neſfion of a benefice., ; Bunt. 
BCC AE ES, in church hiſtory, a name given to thoſe 
* © hefetics, who boaſted chat FE, were - impeccable, and that 
there was no need of re Such were the Gooſtics, 
Priſeilkaniſts, Kc. Hofm. 1 in voc. 
MPERA TOR, amon the Romans, a title, of 1 yen 


1 Een after à vi ory ;.. firſt by the acclamations ↄf the 
ol and afterwards confirmed by the ſenate. Hem, Tex. 


o 


voc. See the article AccLAMATIOx. | 8 
\FPERATORIA, in botany, the name of a mus of, plants, 
the characters of which. are theſe, The flowers ſtand in 


--. umbels, and 
petals, in ſome bifid at the ends, and. in others whole. 
ele petals are diſpoſed i! in a circular order on a cup, which 
afterwards becomes a fruit, compoſed of two. flattiſh and 
PT 1 ſeeds, light] 

ing off their Fol. . To this it may, be added. 


2222 


that the 


Y leaves, are la ted, 
The I n Toh . merated by Mr. Tournefort, | - 
are theſe : arge Inberatoria. 2. The 
e TING —— 2 T e Common cultivated Im- 


Tnperatorta, Wirk ſhining leaves, called the ſhining Canada 
= 2 1 And 7. The fine leav'd Pyrenean uns. 
ourn 16. 
türk Toni Wy 4 in the materia medica, the root of the 
common maſter wort, or /mperatoria major; a plant kept in 
but very commonly wild in France, Italy, and 
leaves are indented, and of à fine 
een; pa the flowers ſmall and white, and diſpoſed, in 
bes which are ſucceeded by ſeeds, much relemhling thoſe 
dea. The root ſhould" be choſen very fair and glean, | 
dend ied, hard to break; of a brown colour without, and 
* ſomewhat 
aromatic ta It is uſually long, and of the thickneſs of 
2 one's thumb, wrinkled on the ſurface, and entangled with 
| fibres. Mo is eſteemed cordiac, ſudorifec and alexipharmic, 
1 and malignant diſeaſes, and againſt 
Nah A decoction of it in wine ace is ſaid 


cure the tooch-ach ; and externall ly it is much commended | 


— _—_— 
— 


are of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of 


iated and marginated, and uſually caſt- |. 


per gteria, called ca. 4. The great Imperateria 2 
alen — 3. Tb greater marſh Imperatggia, 
= -- commonly ed the great wild angelica. 6. The Canada 


1 one within ; and of a ſtrong ſmell, and | 


”* Lient in ſome of the officinal compoſitions. * Pomet's, 
Bugs p. 44. 
This root. is likewiſe good in Aatulences ; and if Hoffman's 
Authority may be depended on, it is one of the greateſt 
"medicines, in the world in colics ariſing from windy cauſes. 


Tue ſeeds are reckoned by man 9 the , provocatives, | 
very firſt claſs of thoſe | 


and ute faid b 


ſome, to be of 
medicines. 


The roots dried, — 


ven in powder, are a 


| powerful remedy in qbſtruRions of che menſes ; and are of * 
tooth- ach, and in many diſ- 


great ſervice in aMimatic caſes, 
orders in the head. 
S mache of the 
- the beſt remedies known for ring worms. 


Simon Pauli tells us, that an ointment 


IMPERATRIX, in botany tany, a name gi wie en bY forme authors 16! 
| "the yon or "Signs]. G. See the, article | 
IMPERFECT (C lerne concord, "in.muſi.. dee 


article Conc RD. 
ERFORATE” His,” See the articles Anus and Ran. 


IM E RIAL. Ge ee table, in ſurveying, an in- 
Bw more up A wich a box and heedle, fla, &c..uſed 


IMPERTAL Sa nk fa Jab à term uſed by ſame. of the old 


writers the al | 
br ny Wn Od 
.* IMPOSSIBLE (S 
dhe article Roo r. 


UNE, agate! 


"th the itch, and other ſcabs and ulcers, It is alſo an in * 
Hilo 


T 


| 


freſh, roots of this plant boiled in lard, ic one of 


Ir opening of Ace 
A 
e x 


— e 


a2 yellowiſh colour, and upon 


ot kidneys, it un 
a 
in ae that the null and ſubtile, part 


Thos 


parts. Since theſe thergfoxe, are the cohſequences it 400 
are not timely opened, thę great 


\ either by che knife or cauſtic. / 
| to graſp the baſis of the, tunior with, one; han 


. is not to be taken out as ſoon as the opening, is made, 


With the 


_ The 4 600 beag 


which is ſometimes 


We is achat 


« 11M P 


the matter is arrived at a perfect, Maturity. {bf 
known to be mature. and ripe, when. the Twell ling We. ro 
before hard and firm, feels ſoft 1 and pliant, turns pale, or of 
Abe 54 the re. a fluid m 
in z and when the pain, Q 


be perceived to be lodged wi 


neſs heat, and tos of the ſwelling are gone off, eith 
| Pn, or in part, and the ſenſation. 9 


4, weight or heavineſs 


| the part, inſtead of the former ſymptoms, 
4 When th theſe ſigns appear, the e 1s, to be opened | in the 
mo prominent, or the part, without delay. 


For the opening a tumor too ee is of bad conſequence, y. yer 
for 
and the, 8 longer, but in great part did under theſe up- 

| ; 
into the ſmall veſſels, and l ſuch parts of the blood 


is always of much worle; 
thin it ſhould be, cl 


Yang. 20 open it when really ri 
%, a; nervous part, the 


en the matter is detained. lo 
DORAN) in a large ſuppuration, , 
Forruptes matter may corrode the adjacent parts, and pro- 
duce fiſtulæ, or a — * the bones; „ Or by inſunuating el 


ast mixes with, it may, excite i conditioned. fevers ; or 
laſtly, by diſturbing the unctions of the prajns, lungs, liv er, 
* on inflammati g. and ſuppuratior 
y death itſelf. ume it happens 
of, the matter 
rſpires, and only the. groſſer particles are left behind; and 
gives riſe to hard tumors, eſpecially in the glaadu! ar 


in thoſe parts, an 


cake is to make uſe of, thi: 
proper opportunity af, opening the. Waturated tumor, 
If by incißon, the ſurgeon is 
d, prefling the 
contained matter outward towards the Rin, that he 'ma 

avoid hurting any vellels or nerves in the. ſubjacent parts; he 


is then to make the inciſion by the ſharp ſcaypel, in the ſofteſt 


of, the tumor, that the matter may 
When the Abſce/s is large, the, ſcalpel 
but 
the ſkin is to be farther enlarged with it, but 
t caution, to ayoid the nerves, and larßer veſſels, 
muſcles of 985 IN parts... 
, the putrid, 3 * is to be 
Jet £4 and wg. is glutinous and thick, muſt. or 
ently. preſs'd forth, rs the hands, If the quantity, of 
ter contained however be very large, and the patient 
femble, at the thoug of . the, knife, or faints away, 
3 caſe, the, belt. way is then to 
diſcharge the matter only in part, and fill up the cavity 
with lint; and aſter the patient has - been recovered; by 
ſome Do, to. compleat Ns dreſſing with à plaſter, com- 
1 and bandage, 73200 the perfect diſcharg e and clean- 
e next. Nh When. the whole of gh 
d, the. wound is to be Cleanſed, : and 
Wards ſarcotic imedicings lied till it is incarned, then 


and moſt. de 
have the freer exit. 


the inciſi in 
with WP 


in K Rn? 


it will cicatrize and cloſe externally. Hard'tents : are on theſe 


dee kept firm d a proper 'ba 


Axe of the wound is to be c 


| /xfes opened d 
| and more expeditious ; and the aperture 


— „„ 


Rf 
| + Bartholiney in Da us a ve 


— 


I 401 
num 
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occahons very carefully t6 125 avoided, as they often produce 
very <=" e 5 ; foft doffils of lint are much better 
5 — uſe; the cavity ſhould be lightly filled wil theſe, and 
they hay may be taken out once or twice a day, as the diſcharge 
ſhall require. If the patient be of à tender frame, and can- 
not ben che knife, he. cel may be opened by a cauſtic : 
Among theſe the-moſt valuable are thoſe made of pot-albs 
and ung 15 of ſoap-boilers lees. This ny to be a 
to the # ceſs, Licker whote* oF in powder; but a defen- 
ſative pla r muſt firſt be applied to the Meſs, 5 5 
with an oblong narrow hole, that the cauſtic . not ſpread 
itſelf upon the ſkin, but 'only make an opening of a. proper 
fize, and in a proper place. Ovyer the cauſtic is to be applied 
a compreſs of lint or en and over that a plaſter with 2 
- Ttill larger compreſs of linnen over. it ; and the whole mult 
ndage. 
Things bein ed, Mett 18 to be adviſed toreſt; 5 
und the cauſtic muſt be ſufl ffered to lie on three, four, five, or 
ſometimes ſix hours, in proportion to the thicknels of the 
on the part, and the ſtrength of the medicine. N ista 
ken off, if the opening be not large enough, it may be cawy 
enlarged a little with the fealpel, Or even with a probegwithout 
pain to the patient, and All the matter ma 7 5 a free 
e. As foon as the eſchar is formed by ic, it mut 
be ſoftened by applying freſh butter, or the compnon 45100 
ointment or aan, retaining theſe on by a che 
proper bandage; and when this is looſe or e 
atried on exactly as; in the 
wie knife. The knife Neger is al 
e to the cauſtic,” as it is Heater, more 
made hy it hes 
thay that 
rea 
formed, 


greatly preſer 


and with a ſmaller cicatrix 
made 


> cauſtic. Heifter's > P. 183. 


account of the termination of 4 . 
in the thig which when the matter Was perf 
diſch f'by urine. 
* wrt Mr. Fag 
um, whenever it 


eee, b dt optn th jus; 
laid bare 75 an Abſedi 
ple of à cute he made, b 


2 55 
, -extremity"of his, gut, 'which had been laid be SI 
— get Mem. de L' Acad. de Site Þ . 


LNA 


Me. Queſhay encourages ſargeons to open Al ſceſſer, when 
form in the brain; and even” to . the 
n, when the ſymptoms indicate a ſuppuration, tho the 


8 3 D Mem de L Read. de Chirurg.| 
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DAOTENCE, or In ror RN { Cydl. )—We have inſtances- 


of unfitneſs for generation in men, by an impediment) to the 
ection of the ſemen in coition from a wrong direction, 
which ach we orifices at the verumontanum got, whereby the 


bo feed was throwh up into the bladder. Mr. Petit- cured one 


patient undet ſuch a difficulty of emiſſion, by'making an in- 

eiſion like to chat commonly made in the great operation for 
the ſtone,” See Mem: de L Acad. de Chirurg. Tom. I. 

uv; — may be cauſed by various — but moſt fre- 


© quent takes its riſe from early and immoderate venety; and 
\ often from tha venereal diſeaſe . See the mitn an _ L | 


erte, 109 "737 O8 MG :; en 
ACTICABLE Caſe, in * ere See the article lanes 
on 0D CIBLEG it it 14 
IMPRES T, in 1 language.” "Bee the article Mannun 
_ the fleet. 4 i ni: 53 
RE; in the. Moſaic I There were — fonts of 
y-dmpurity contracted under the. law of Maſes. Some were: vo- 
lun untary, as the bouching of 2 dead body „ or of any animal | / 
vt that died of itſelf, or of any — . — things, or unlean.Crea- 
©, tive b on, dbe acuching things b one who was not 
clean, or was not à prieſt; or the — one who had a 
leproſy, one who had a gonorrhæaea; or was polluted by a 
dead carcalsy a woman who. had lately lain ine, or was in 
the condition which her ſex is every month liable to , or 
- \#tas-incommeded with an extraordinary iſſue of blood. Other 
kinds of /mpurity there were, of an involuntary nature; for 


WWwhich we muſt refer the reader ta Calmet, who ſhews what 


kind of purification was preſcribed for each ſpecies of pollution“. 1 
AK Vid. Numb. xix, 11, 14. Levit. xi. 24, 43. Wevit. 
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be covered with ſome grafting clay, to prevent the on 

* drying the wound, and the wet from rotting the ſtock; 

ſtake muſt be fixed in the ground, to which both the ſtock 

and 8 muſt be tied, to prevent the winds, diſplacing 
hen they have remained in this ſtate four he 

_ will be 2 united, and the graft may then be 

cut off from the mother tree, obſerving. to ſlope it cloſe to 

the ſtock, and at this time there ſhould be freſh, clay laid all 
round the part. This operation ſhould be, performed in 

April or May, that the graft may be perfectly united to the 

/ Rock; before the enſuing winter. It is principall —— 

upon ranges, myrtles, jeſamines, walnuts, — | yg 
- ſome other trees, which do not ſucceed: well in the —— 

way of graſting. But jit is a wrong, practice when orange- 
trees are deſigned to grow, large, tor theſe are ſeldom. long 
_ lid after the operation. fille s Gardeners Dict. See the 
article GRAFTING} , 1; 

INCALESCENT Mercury,. a name; given. by Mr. Boyle to 
ſome mercuries of an uncommon. preparation; which, by 
being mingled, with; due proportion of gold leaves, or ſmall 

would amalgamat and grow hot with the gold. 

Be among a ens the mixing, of liquids 

with ſomething that js dry, by a gentle { 
poſition b Me to > ſubſtance ot "Wy 
Wux. X. 6 in VOCs ti, 

INCIDENT. (Gel. Incident, in law, i is. a ding appertaining 
to, or following another, that is more worthy or principal. 
A ,coutt-baron- is inſeparably ingdent to a manor; and a 

court of pie · poders to a fair. Kitch, 36. 1. Inſt. 15. 

Incinenrs, or ATTENUANTS, in the materia medica. Theſe 
mędicines are of the utmoſt importance in the practice of 

. - phyſics as a little reflection upon their natures, qualities, and 
manners of operation, will eaſily convince. us. To this claſs 

belong the roots of arum, aſarabacca, acorus, elecampane, 

and - ſſorentine orris; the leaves of brook-lime, ſcurvy-graſs, 


till the com- 
ence of ſoft 


ü. 23, 48. Id. xu. 25. Cab. Dict. Bibl. in voc.) 
IN, in the manege, To put a horſe Id, is an expteſſion that 
ſigniſies to breed and dreſs him, 
the hand and the heels. 1 * 5 
Ix-Penny and Out- penny, in our old writers, — add, by the 
. cuſtom. of ſome manors on the alienation of: tenants, '&c.— 
| In- penny and out- penny confuetudo; falis e/t in villa de Eaſt 
8 \ {Radhamy de auni bus terris que ira Burgagiumtenentur, uz. 
, ipſe, qui uendiderit vel. dederit dictum tenuram alicui, 
dabit pro exitu ſua dereadem tenura mum denarium, & ſimile 
de ingreſſu alter ius; et fo predifti denarij a retro fuenint, 
+ \Balkruus domini diſiringet pro eiſdem denariis in cadeni tenura. 
Prior. de Cokes ford, p- 29. Blaumt. 
NA A, hagma im an ci in, Groth, celebrated 
"iniunour — Or Ino... * 4 11600 COT 
The (word is compounded of Ino, and 4 dx, i. 40 7 
being pethaps a commemoration of Inos misfort Pott. 
Archzot. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. ; nn * SdittaLu 4s 
INAIA Guackihe,, in-botany; a name by: which ſome authors 
have called the c 
© - other writers. grave, 4 138. Tln 861 0 LOUD 
INAMBLUCIAs: in natural hiſtory, che. name of a genus of 
I the * ana _—_ 4 . the — Hof the 
n &0hampiary no cam 
- of parallel. fibres i See che article SGLRNIT ERS. . 
„Thee word ĩs derived from the Greek , acfilamenty and 
blunt, and , a column ; and expreſics a 
7 ar column, and compaſed of ſeveral 1 TOR" 
ALhs ſelenitz of; this genus conſiſt. of ix 3 . 
and have, much of che appearance of {ſprigs of 12 
.3theis-external form, hut are not alle 4 flat tables o 
ne but of a number of Joys, 8 exte ed 
oo hs whole, length, of — 
fibraria, common called WY 
te the — ' Hill's 


s genus — — only two known ipecies. Ihe frft | 
b 5 15 very fine ande ſle nder nlamentes Mis 18 
nao rthawptonſhire, but is not com- 
mon BI \ /Lhe;other-is- compoſad of 
- whitiſh, blaments;; and is 2 in the ſtrata of clays; in the 
- cliffs of Sheppe iland. Id. ibid. 5. 4a, 143. 517t bis | 
INANITY, the Ehpol 
y implies the abſence of all body . mY hater, 
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IARC Enings 2 - particular 
: called; alſo. by — wg by — es uſed . 
the ſtock i intended 0 | pw tres from which | 
5 and ſo near one another, that they | 


Eberl 
rind and wood. are to be pared away on one. fide fe 
eee and N branch 


by Fe, him 4 ap _ 


tree, or palma indica nucifera of 


—— Ee 
2 e nitrous ſalts, if mixed with 
body in form | 


carſe and | 
| 


chool-term for emptineſs ot abſolute, Yacuieys || 


brought to touch. Ie branch to be. inarched is to 
e ee 8 


waterrcreſs, Indian creſſes, dittander, fumitory, marſh-trefoil, 
ſmall centaury; all the ſpecies of garlick, onion, and leck, 
and the wood and bark of guaiacum; among the ſpices, pep- 


per, and einer! among the ſecds, thoſe,of, muſtard, ſcurvy- 


- graſs, and. crefles z among the gums, galbanum, ammoniacum, 
myrrh, and benjamin. Among the chemical preparations, the 
moſt powerful Attenuants are calomel, æthiops, flower of brim- 
ſtone, the fi d alcaline ſalts, the ſalts of the purging waters, 
vitriolated tartar, regenerated tartar, and a ſolution, of crabs 
eyes, nitre, and ſal, axmoniacz.. the. volatile ſalt and, urinous 
ſpirit of ſal armoniac alſo; to which may, be added oxymel.of 
ſquills, and the acrid tincture; of antimony. Medicated ſprin 
alſo belong to this claſs of. medicines, N they, beſide 
their diluting and apetient natures, are alſo high — 2 
11 Infpſions in form of ea, from the — warm water 
they conſiſt of, are alſo very, gfficacious;Attenuants, and are 
k 1 powerful in the diſuniting coaleſcent molecules. Of 
this glaſs alſo arę ſweet whey, and a mulitugs of other leſs 
us, andi leſs powerful gredicines. | 
on pon the ſolid 
upon the 


Oh _— — act unden the 79 * R 
by mere . oy ＋* number, being 0 
diluents,, which! are ae, ſingular efficacy in colli- 
viſcid and glutinous humoiits, The _ 
ſpiſſated blopd and humours, eſpecially if in a liquid form, 
colliquate and attenuate them in fo. powerful a manner, as to 
be perceptible even to tha naked ehe. All the other medi- 
eines mentioned;as Arienuanti act uy on the, ſolids, by en- 
creaſiig their tone, augmenting 8 
Athgir contractile farce, and ali to 2 
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11 motion of. che 12 5 L by. which, means they 5575 par impel 


22 i reſemble | | 


lt. of Les 0d P. na 2 * 
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the beſt materials are of the produce of that part of the 
world, and the ſecret of weaving and working them is only 
among that people, Philoſ. Tranſ. N* 172. p. 1050. 


Thoſe who ſuppoſe that no ſuch cloth was ever made at all, INCUBUS, (Cyct. 
found their opinion, like Daleſchamp, on the ſhortneſs of 


the fibres of che aſbeſtus; but tho what they may have ſeen 
was ſhort, there is enough that is ſufficiently long, and that 
very fine alſo, and fit for working, even in Europe. 
Mionteſquieu having collected very lately, and ſent into Eng- 
land, ſome aſbeſtus from the rocks near Barege, which any 
common hand might work into cloth. 
The Eaſt-Indies n to have been always the principal 
of its manufacture. Cælius Rhodoginus ſays, it was 
only made there, and that the beſt materials of it were not 
found elſewhere. And Paulus Venetus ſays, that Tartary 
was the place where it was made for many ages, and in 
no other place: He mentions alſo a fine piece of it ſent to 
pope Alexander, by the then emperor of that country. A- 
gricola tells us of a mantle of this linnen, art Vereburg in 
daxony. And Simon Majolus ſays, he ſaw one at Lovain 
expoſed to the fire: And Mr. Ray ſaw a purſe of it at Hei- 
del which bore being made red hot, without any hurt. 
By theſe accounts it is plain, that in all ages, and in many 
places, this cloth has been preſerved ; and all experiments 
made on it agree in confirming the truth of the accounts 
given of its bearing fire unhurt. Paper is more eaſily made 
of it than cloth, and has the ſame qualities. 
IncoMBUSTIBLE Lint, a name given by authors to a peculiar 
kind of aſbeſtus or earth flax, which never is formed into 
compact maſſes as the other ſpecies are, but is always found 
in looſe filaments, and thoſe of a very flexible nature, and 
extremely fit to work. 
This is à kind. of aſbeſtus, wholly different from the ſpecies 
known to the antients, and is fqund, ſo far as is yet known, 
only in the county of Aberdeen in Scotland, in the neighbour- 
hood of. Achintore near the Highlands. In this place there 
are found many very elegant pieces of foſſile wood petrified in 
a beautiful manner. On the ſide of a hill near this place in 
2 heathy and ſomewhat boggy ſoil, and about the edges of a 
{mall brook that runs down there, there is a ſpace of about 
ten or twelve yards ſquare, in which pieces of this foſſile 
wood lie very thick. Near this place, if the ground be only 


dug into with a knife, there is found a fort of fibrous matter 


lying near the ſurface among the roots of the graſs; the 
knife will not cut this, and on examining it, it proves to be 
a ſubſtance of the aſbeſtus kind, tho” not in lumps. It is 
very ſoft and flexile, and is not injured by the fire. 
Tho' this matter generally lies in theſe looſe filaments, yet it 
is ſometimes collected into parcels, and ſeems to form a 
| tolerably compact body. When this, however, is more near- 
ly examined, it is found not to be a real lump, but a con- 
ies reſembling a ſurgeon's pledgit of preſſed lint, and on 
ing put into water it ſeparates into its: natural looſe threads, 
which no other ſpecies of aſbeſtus will do. All the aſbeſtus 
of this kind lies within an inch of the ſurface, parallel to it, 
and ſo interwoven among the roots of the graſs and ſmall 
lants, that it is not eaſily ſeparated from them. 
he petrified wood found in the ſame place very much re- 
ſembles the texture of this aſbeſtus, and probably, whether 
this be really not petrified wood, but only an' aſbeſtus with 
the appearance of the veins of trees, or whether foffile wood 
in ſome places gives origin to aſbeſtus, theſe maſſes and the 
looſe lint are very nearly allied to one another. The ſtones 
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IND 


et, fi valueris attendere, magna vite pars elabitur male agtn= 
Abu, maxima nihil agentibus, tota aliud agentibus. Jeff. 
Rhet. I. 5. p. * ſeq. See the article CLIMAx, Cycl. 

in medicine, the name of a diſeaſe, which 
conſiſts in a ſpaſmodic contraction of the muſcles of the 
breaſt , uſually happening in the night-time, and attended 
with a very painful difficulty of reſpiration, and great anxiety, 


Mr. Signs of it. The moſt obvious ſymptom of this diſeaſe, is a 


ſenſation like that of ſome great weight lai the breaſt ; 
this is attended with ſo — a Sohibi * reſpiration, 
that the perſon becomes unable to move any part of his bo- 
dy, or to utter w diſtinct or articulate ſound. This whole 
complaint goes off as ſoon as any one limb is moved, but 
there is often an univerſal laſſitude of the whole body left 
behind it, which remains for ſome ſpace of time. This 
diſeaſe generally attacks people in the night-time, in a ſort 
of middle ſtate between ſſeep and waking, x 
Perſons ſubjett to it. Thoſe of plethoric babies are moſ ſub- 
E to fall into this diſeaſe, and among them ſuch particu- 
arly as have a great thickneſs of the blood. Perſons who 
are ſubject to hypocondriac complaints, and to diſorders of 
the ſpleen, are alſo much affected with it; and it is uſually 
brought on by eating large ſuppers, and afterwards ſleeping 
upon the back. i 
Cauſes of it. Theſe are a ſtagnation of the blood in plethoric 
habits, where it is thick about the vena portæ, which nature 
is endeavouring to throw off by means of theſe ſpaſmodic 
motions, which conſtitute this diſeaſe; and very often cru- 
dities in the prime viz become additional cauſes, and exaſ- 
perate the complaint. , ; 
Progneſtics in it, This is uſually eſteemed a trifling complaint, 
and at the utmoſt if it does not go off of itſelf, to be cured 
by bleeding. Phyſicians eſteem it a diſeaſe of no danger ; 
but it is much to be ſuſpected, that many of thoſe people 
who are found dead in their beds periſh by it, 
ethod of Cure. When this diſtemper returns ſo often as to 
occaſion the patient to call in the aſſiſtance of a phyſician, 
the method is to give gentle purges three or four times, with 
the digeſtive medicines, ſuch as gum ammoniacum ,or the 
tartarum vitriolatum on the intermediate days; after this, 
bleeding in the foot is proper; and when this has been done, 
powders of nitre and cinnabar uſually compleat the cure: If 
they fail, the common method in hypocondriac caſes. is to be 
uſed. When there are crudities in the prime vie which 
exaſperate this diſeaſe, then after the purges, gentle bitters 
and other medicines wo will N r the 2 of the ſto- 
mach, are to be given. Gentian and orange-peel in infufic 
are very good 1 this purpoſe. When it happens almoſi | 
wholly from a load on the ſtomach, a gentle vomit alone 
will perform a cure; but in this caſe great care is to be ta- 
ken, that there is not a miſtake in the nature of the diſeaſe, 
for ſome hypocondriac caſes much reſemble this; and in all 
theſe, vomits are extremely hurtful, To prevent returns, the 
tients muſt accuſtom themſelves to lie on one or the other 
kde, neyer on the back. Junter's Conſp. Med. p. 631. 
INCUS (Cycl.)—The Incus or anvil contained in the barrel of 
the ear, reſembles in ſome meaſure one of the anterior grind- 
ers, with its roots at a great diſtance from each other; at 
leaſt it comes nearer to this than to the ſhape of an anvil, 
Anatomiſts divide it into the body, and the branches: The 
is a ſomewhat] ſubſtance ; the branches or 
are two, one long and one ſhort. The body is turned for- 
ward, the ſhort leg backward, and the long leg downward. 
The body of the {ncus is broader than it is thick; it has 
two eminences, and two cavities between them, much as we 
| les in the crown 2 The ſhort leg is 
thick at its origin, thence decreaſing f it 
ends in a W It is ſituated boris ntally, its ro being 
turned backward, and joined to W of the maſtoide 
ning of the um. The Yung viewed through 
2 auditory paſſage appears to be ſituated vertically, 
but if we look upon it either on the fore . 
it is inclined, the extremity of it being turned much more 
inward than the root or origin. The point of the extremity 
is a little flatted, and enn and ſometimes 
like a kind of ear-picker. this the Incus 


may be diſtinguiſhed from that of the other, when 
turning the ſhort leg 


backward ane 


law, is applied to things 
which by law. ought not to pay tythe, 
2 in fortification, a ne 
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INDIAN, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thing belonging to 
_ — the Indies, Bo well 7 45 3 
IxDIAx-Bread, 1 | -Cas8ADA-Bread. 
2 1 KORN. N 

IR DiAx- Cres, ess. 

IBI See the article GEM. 

InDian-Tnk, EL I > | 4 

InDiAan-Red, enn. 


INDICATOR, (OG.) in anatomy, a name given by Albinus, 
and ſome other authors, to a muſcle called by the generality | 


INDICAVIT, in law, a writ or prohibition that lies for a 


do the king's court, by the ſtat. Weſtm. 2. c. 5. And the 
patron of the defendant being like to be prejudiced in his | 


Reg. Orig. 35. Old Nat. Br. 31. Terms of Law, Blount, 
Cruel. eee che . 


INDICTOR, in law, he that indicteth another for an offence; 
and Indie is the party who is indicted. 1 Ed. 3. c. 11. 
IN 
Very frequently uſed, as 
ment uſed in dying, and imported to Rome, Greece, and 
other parts of the world from the Eaſt-Indies. The greater 
number of writers make this the ſame with our indigo, or 
_ anil fxculz; and ſome ſay it was the ſame with our woad ; 
but the former opinion ſeems moſt probable. The antient 


\ but that the Indian-int, uſed at this time by our limners 
And deſigners, was known to Pliny. This author, according 
to the tradition of the times, ſuppoſed that the Indicum or 
blue colour, which came over to them in Targe cakes, in 

ity call rock upon it. When the caſe is leſs violent, the /nfant is often 
_ blue at this time, was the, mud gathered from about the 


_* thors of antiquity give us the ſame account of it; but this 


5 2 their on accounts of its nature and effects, it appears 
chat is, the fæculæ or ſubſidence of a vegetable juice. 


ſuch as filk, 
_ the firſt ſtate before Mis formed into regular cakes, looks ſo 
like dry'd mud that any one who examines it in that condi- 
. ton will readily pardon the antients for ſuppoſing it to be 
ſuch. Pliny g this account of the Indicum; but he ſays, 


©"- account of the 1 which is not very wonderful; 
8 : ſt who ſuppoſed that the antients | 
from whom he expected to have taken ſuch an account ever 
-, thought of any ſuch ſubſtance feparate from the common | are to be treated 2s below. If it proceed from a * 


en the Greeks le Indicum, che Ara-| 


©  Gince himſelf was the 


are not to be ſurpriſed at this name for a blue colour, ſince 

it is plain that the Greeks and Romans often uſed the words 

n to expreſs black, for a blue colour. 
us 


blue vioſet. 
Pliny however did not diſtinguiſh this; but finding his Greek 
authors, from whom he borrowed the greater part of his na- 
_ _ tural hiſtory, ſometimes ſpeaking of Indicum, and ſometimes 
_ of Indicum nigrum, he ſuppoſed the uſe of this epithet to de- 
note a different ſubſtance ; miſtaking it for a ſubſtantive, 


tum. And hence, ſome have not only ſuppoſed two ſubſtan- 


IND 


>! Tug; without ber of being Giaded, fuse the deferices are 


4 


of the ineguability 
f | 


of writers [ndicis abductor, and Extenſor Indicis. 
of a church, whoſe clerk is ſued in the ſpiritual court 


another clerk for tythes, which do amount, to a fourth 
part of the profits of the advowſon ; then the ſuit belongs 


church and advowſon, if the plaintiff recovers in the ſpiri- 
tual court, hath this means to remove it to the king's court. 


RS 1. c. 8. Blount. 2 
DICUM. In the writings of the antients we find this word 


| e name of a blue colour, or pig- 


Greeks ſometimes wrote this ſimply zo, Indicum, and 
ſometimes u pov, nigrum Indicum, or Indian black. We 


phraſtus calls the fine deep blue ſapphires, EN; 
and Virgil talks of the nigra viola, which is our- fine deep 


and taking it to mean atramentum, or ink. Hence he de- 
ſcribes in two places the Indicum, and the Indicum atramen- | 


ces to have been known to the antients under this name, 


the manner of what our dealers in that comm 
roots of a kind of Indian reeds. e greater part of the au- 
was only owing to their ignorance of its true nature. For, 
to have been the ſame kind of thing with our indigo, 

e 


antients were in this manner ignorant of the true hiſtory 


of many 2 they had in common uſe among them, 
c. our rock blue, which is the indigo in 


that as to the Indicum atramentum, he could no were find any 


ign made from woad. The author of the Periplus mais |. 


ludanus deſcribe the herb as being like roſemary ; and this, 
tho no exact deſcription, yet conveys an idea of their having | | 
known the plant,. and of what deſcribe being the ſame| 
with our ani} of America, of w 5 that]. 
_ Xx. 4 | 


| P | 
or four foot high, which is the common height of roſema.” 
It is called in ſome places Gali; and Garcias, among d- 
thers, gives us this name for it ; but Clufus has much per- 
Plexed this account, by telling us, that the gali is like the 
deimum or baſil, which has not the leaſt reſemblance either 
to the plant anil or to roſemary, the other ſhrub to which 
it was compared. Advardus Barboſa, when he enumerates 
all the merchandiſes of the Indies, and gives their price, 
* mentions the anil and the /ndicum, as two different things : 
| but he allots them both exactly the ſame price, and it 2p. 
rs therefore an error to have ſeparated them. The Ara- 
brand call it nil, but they alſo call the ſeed of a blue-flowereg 
campanula by the ſame name, which has occaſioned ſome 
errors in the tranſlating thoſe parts of their works, when thi; 

word occurs. | 

Invicus Color, a term uſed by ſeveral of the antient writers to 
expreſs black. The generality of the Greek and Roman 
phyſicians of old times have called the black lignum aloes, 
Asgollochum Indicum ; and the only black Kind of myrobalan 
they were acquainted, with was in the ſame manner called 
the Indicum; not that theſe were ſuppoſed peculiarly the pro- 
duct of the Indies, in diſtinction from the paler lignum aloes, 
or the other myrobalan; but that they were ot that colour 

Which they called Indicus Color. | * 


| INDIGNA'TORIUS (Cyc.)—This muſcle is called by others 


the rectus exterior, and abducens ; and by Albinus, the 40 
ductor. It is one of his quatuor recti oculi. 
INDIVISUM Falium among botaniſts.” See the article Lz ax. 
INFALISTATIO, an antient puniſhment of felons, by throw- 
ing them among the rocks and ſands, cuſtomarily uſed in 
© - Port-towns. It is the opinion of ſome writers, that /nfali- 
 /fatus did imply ſome capital punifhment, by expoſing 
the malefactor upon the ſands till the next tide carried 
him away; of which * cuſtom, tis ſaid, there is an old 
tradition. However the penalty ſeems to take its name 
from the Norman Faliſe, or Faleſia, which ſignified not the 
ſands, but the rocks and cliffs *adjoining, or impending on 
the ſea ſhore. Mon. Angl. T. 2. p. 165.— Commiſit fei- 
niam ob quam fuit ſuſpenſus, utlagatus vel alio mado morti dam- 
ratus, &c. vel apud Dover Infali „ apud Southampton ſub- 
mer ſus, &c. Blount. 13 F-23 
INFANT (Cycl.)—Diftemperatures of Ix AN TS. It is to be 
obſerved in general, that all Inſants are not equally expoſed 
to diſtemperatures of many kinds, but that the children of 
- perſons of tender conſtitutions and idle lives are moſt ſubject 
to them. The children -of poorer people, which are uſually 
hardly brought up from the are alſo leſs troubled with 
_ diſorders, in general, than thoſe which are taken more care 
of; and all their lives afterwards are much abler to, bear ex- 
ternal injuries, and are much leſs affected by them. 
The ſeveral diſtempers of Infants are theſe: Immobility at the 
birth, called by authors Anarftheſia. In this caſe the Infant as 
ſoon as born remains immoveable in 'its poſition, as if dead. 
It is to be brought to life and motion in this caſe, by breathing 
into its mouth, and burning ſaffron under its noſtrils, letting 
it receive the fume of it, and ſprinkling cold water or wine 


brought to itſelf by applying it immediately to the breaſt and 
letting it ſuck : And in the other caſes, this is very proper 
after the before · mentioned means have been uſed, Funker 5 
Conſp. Med. p. 739 * © | 
A yellow colour of the ſein is another very common com- 
plaint in new- born * fo that they look as if they had 
' the jaundice. This is an accident of no ill conſequence. 
It goes off of itſelf, after voiding the firſt ſtools ; and if 
it does not, is wy removed by giving the Infant 2 ſmall 
quantity of ſyrup of rhubarb, and of the common abſorbent 
powders, with antimonium diaphoreticum. In this caſe the 
child is to be kept warm, ſo that it may ſweat moderately 
while it takes theſe medicine. | + HexBe 
Difficulty of ſwallowing is alſo a common complaint in * 


the tongue, the diſcutient waters are to be put in 1; 
| tities into the mouth every two or three hours; 225. 
| ere be ulcerations upon the tongue, the beſt of for 
.. / cations is the oil of eggs. But before an . 
_ the child, it is geceſſary to ſee, whether the fa be u 
. _. the mother from her having no milk, or from the 
being ſo depreſſed that the child cannot uſe them. * 
Imperforations of the neceſſary. parts, Theſe ſometimes aook, 
pen in Infants, ſo that there is either no + for the . 
| 1% en, 3 ſometimes for 8 in} 
.,- but it happens, ſpeedy help m or ti 
E 
but is only ſtopt up by mucous matter, which e 
pens 3; the gentle abi are to be given, r 
eyes or other abſorbent half ſated with an acid, 
uſe of a {mall catheter or_ghyſter-pips muſt be cal 
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when there is a preternatural membrane formed, which 

pallages, this muſt be cut through by a ſurgeon. 

fools, 3 which is in the 

ime of the birth. This diſtemperature in the 
body occaſions the Infant many ſevere pains, and throws it 

into great danger; difficulty of breathing, pains in the abdo- 
men, inquietude and convulſions, are the conſequences of it. 

Nature often cures theſe by a diſcharge of bilious acrid | 

' ſtools, which are ſometimes green, ſometimes yellow like | 

_ the yolk of an egg- When nature is not able to do this in 
time, ſhe is to be afliſted by giving ſyrup of rhubarb, or a 

very ſmall quantity of oxymel of ſquills ; ſyrup of roſes may 
alſo be given, and oil of ſweet almonds with fine ſugar. 

When thus goes off in a diarrhea with acrid ſtools, the com- 
mon abſorbents and attemperating medicines are to be given. 
Powder of calcined cryſtal is much recommended for this 
purpoſe ; to which ſome propoſe the adding half a grain of 
aurum fulminans ; and the mucilaginous ſubſtances, ſuch as 
gum-arabic, and tragacanth diſſolved in barley- water, are of 

ee eee 

Stuffings of the breaſt atte ome Infants in ſuch a degree, 
— 2 ſeem aſthmatic. In theſe caſes the ſolutive ſyrups 
of rhubarb and roſes -are to be given ; and afterwards the 
pectorals, as the ſyrup of eryſumum and maidenhair, or 
ſyrup of liquorice. An emetic may alſo be given of the 
— or conſerve of peach- bloſſoms, and a ſingle grain of 

calomel or two at the utmoſt may be given, and often have 
great ſucceſs. If theſe fail, ſmall doſes may be given of pow- 
ders prepared of diaphoretic antimony with twice its weight 
of detonated nitre ; and the common reſolvents, ſuch as the 
orrice- root and {| -ceti, may be added; and ſometimes 
it is neceſſary to add a ſmall doſe of tartarum vitriolatum, with 
ſome of the common abſorbent powders. | 

Coughs ſometimes attend Infants, but they are ſeldom obſti- 
nate, uſually giving way to the common pectoral ſyrups, or 
alittle ſpermaceti, after the bowels have been unloaded by 
the laxative ſyrups, or other gentle cathartics, - 

Coryza's and Graveds's happen alſo ſometimes to Infants ; in 
theſe caſes the common ſyrups before preſcribed are to be 
given; and if they fail of effect, the nurſe muſt take the 
medicines proper in theſe caſes z which, ſee under their pro- 
per heads. | | 

Running of the eyes and ears. This is a very common com- 
plaint, and is to be cured by ſmall doſes of decoctions of pim- 

root, ſaſſafras, and the other ſweetning woods, and 
gentle laxatives on the intermediate days, in which calo- 


medicines, ſuch as ſol dens of gum- arabic and tragacanth 
in water, and mucilage of the ſeeds of quinces made by 
gently boiling them. K 
Chaffings of the fleſh are very common in Infants, and uſual- 
1 the ſweats, urine, or acrid ſtools diſcharged upon 

e parts, eſpecially when their nurſes are ſo careleſs as to 
keep them dirty, and ſuffer theſe things to remain long on 


prove a cure; or, when that fails, a little camphor and ceruſs 
mixed it, uſually proves effectual. But if internal 


the child, then the common abſorbent and ſweetning pow- 
ders are to be given internally, at the ſame time that the 
others are applied externally to the parts. EOS. 
Vomitings, in Infants, are 
vided they are moderate; but when they are violent, th 


time applying externally the common 


— » as oil of mace, and the like, and re- 
peating theſe applications as often as found neceſſary. ' ® 


Diarrhaeas in 


generally be cured b 
or crabs-eyes. - | 3 

r nfants is a much more dangerous complaint, 

jecting them to many 

yrups of roſes and peach- flowers are to be given in thi 
f yſters ; and ſuppoſitories are to be 
applied, for which purpoſe re ſo proper as à piece 
of cut into a proper ſhape, and introduced after 
with butter. -It is | 


mel in ſmall doſes of a grain or two t always to have 
its part; and the more acrid the matter diſcharged is, the 
more n is it to to theſe things the mucilaginous | 


the parts. In this caſe common flour, or powder, will often | - 
caufes concur, ſuch as a ſharpneſs of the blood, and humors in 


rather ſalutary than hurtful, pro- 


are to be remedied by giving gentle glyſters, to give a deri- |, 
vation to the mucous matter downward, and at the ſame | 


124 
muſt be very mild and innocent, ſuch are the oil of eggs 
mixed with an equal quantity of the oleum philoſophorum, 
and oils in which wall-flowers have been infolated; 
Aphthe. In this complaint Infants are found to have their 
_ - tongues covered over with a white ſkin or film, and much 
ſw or inflated, and the internal part of the mouth 
_ fore, This diforder ſometimes ariſes from internal heat, 
ſometimes from the frequency and eagerneſs of the child's 
ſucking, "The mouth in this caſe is to be wiped and cleanſed 
frequently with a rag dipped in wine and Boney, or with a 
coarſer cloth dipped in ſyrup of mulberties; and if there be 
any febrile heat attending it, gentle alexipharmics and laxa- 
tive ſyrups are to be given internally, and repeated as often 
as is found neceſlary. | | 
Convulſions, Theſe are cauſed in children by ſeveral different 
means, and therefore require a different treatment. If they 
ariſe from a repreſſion of ſweats, the common alexiphar- 
mics are to be given, and in the intermediate times {mall 
doſes of mercurius dulcis. If they are owing to acrimonious 
humors in the bowels, they are to be cured by gentle doſes 
of ſyrup of rhubarb, and powders of calcined cryſtal, and 
other abſorbents, with a little of ſweet almonds. When 
they are cauſed by abundant ſeroſities, valerian roots and au- 
rum fulminans, are greatly recommended: When they are 
epileptic, and return very frequently, cinnabar is to be given 
freely in powders; and when they are owing to worms, 
mercurius dulcis is the beſt of all remedies: | 
It is to be obſerved in general, that of the diſeaſes of chil- 
dren the far greater number are wholly owing to external 
cauſes, very tew of them to any internal fault in the con- 
ſtitution. The principal of theſe external cauſes, are the 
following : | . 
1. Changes of the temperature of the air. "Theſe are brought 
on in regard to Infants at the nurie's pleaſure, and it is often 
thrown into too profuſe ſweats by a cloſe room and too 
warm covering, and perhaps in the midſt of this ſweat is im- 
mediately taken from under that covering, and expoſed to 
the open air. To this are owing moſt of the catarrhal af> 
fections to which Infants are ſubject, and their fevers and 
cutaneous eruptions of the ſeveral kinds. | | 
2. Improper food and drink are another ſource of the diſ- 
eaſes of [nfants, Nurſes frequently ſtarve children, and more 
frequently cram them with much more food than is ne- 
cetiary; and beſides theſe irregularities in regard to quan- 
tity, errors in the quality are not leſs fatal. A thin and bi- 
lious milk throws them into gripings of the bowels, and bi- 
lious diarrhœas; and milk when too thick gives them ſtuf- 
fings of ſtoppages at the breaſt, and ſometimes ſuffocative 
catarrhs. And finally, the milk of a perſon, who has a 
remaining taint of the. venereal diſeaſe, ſubjects. the child to 
1 and ulcers of many kinds. Junter's Conſp. 
15 e 
3. Motor Aa reſt im ly are alſo the ſources of 
many of the complaints of children. Nothing is more | 
Judicial to the health of a child, than that frequent cullom 
of idle nurſes of rocking a child to ſleep, whether it will or 
not; the violent and continual motion in this caſe often gives 
the child a vertigo, which it never afterwards gets rid of. 
The binding childien too tight in their dreſs, is alſo another 
great cauſe of diſorders, by obſtructing the due motions of na- 
ture in the circulation of the blood. The ſetting children too 
early on their feet, and compelling them to walk too early, is 
alſo the cauſe of many miſchiefs. And nothing is more miſ- 
chievous than the frequent diſturbing them out of their ſleep: 
This makes them peeviſh, and torpid, and ſleepy at other 
4. The ſuppreſſion of the natural excretions is alſo the origin of 
many diſorders; and though this may ſometimes happen from 
an innate cauſe in the Infant, it much oſtner is owing to the 
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afterwards : And convulſions be- 
they are 
general, 
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. | doſes of fyn 


wp of buck- 
may alſo be given as purges to children, where there 


things. In violent gripings, and pains attended with cry 
For Fes yk „ and acrid ſtools, 


is no fever joined With their complaints ; but where there is 
a feveriſh diſpoſition; rinibarb is to be preferred to 


on atrophies and N e long 
| occalion man ignant with, con- 
. vullions, OF often * ymptoms. When alexi- 
_ - pharmic or diuretic medicines. are found neceſlary, it is al- 
_ ways much better to give them to the nurſe than to the child; 
but antimony-diaphoretic, when faithfully prepared, is a me- 
dicine of power, and yet ſo fate that it may be given 
to the /yfant. Narcotic medicines are to be given with the 
_ utmoſt caution ; a ſingle grain of aca ſeems as proper as 
any ching for this purpoſe. .Cinnabar in ſmall doſes is found 
to be an excellent remedy in convulſions ; but if it be given” 
00 freely, it generally loads the ſtomach. © 
InFANT, in law, if it appear that an Iufant, under the age of | 
\ diſcretion could d between good and evil, as if one | 
al nine or ten years of age ſhould kill another, and hide the 
dody, or himſelf, &c. by the law of he may be con- 
victed, and condemned, c. But the judge in ce will 
1 „ N Hawk, P. C. b. n 
facrihces offered to the Dii manes, 
ed heroes and illuſtrious perſons; or 


INFERLZE, in antiq 2 
— _— perſon whoſ eld i 
even an or on & MEMOTY WAS nheid in vene- 
1 T Re Lex. Ant. in voc. | 1 
INFERIOR eee Courts of Record, in Engliſh 
 law-writers, is uſed as a name for corporation-courts, | 
courts-leet, and ſheriffs-torns. "Hale, Analyi. p. 36. 2 Init: 
143. 4 Inſt. 263. See the article /zferior Courts... 
Moſt courts are tubordinate to ſome other; but for diſtinc- | 
tion lake the term [nferior-court is by Sir Matthew Hale, 
and others, applied in the manner here mentioned. Hale, | 
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Inrzzion Penis, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius to 
one of the muſcles of the n called the Acce- 
. {crater by the moderns; and u and others of his 


4. ne, Primus penis. See the article ACCELERATOR, 
INFERNAL. Sal, a mme given by Hoffman, and fome other 
of the chemical writers, to nitre ; they have alſo called it 
W | 
INFERTILITY. _ See the article FzxTiLITY. 


INFIBULATION, Infibulatio, in medicine. See the article 


 ANCTERIASMUS, 


SIMALS. In the method of Infinite/imals, or of 


- Infinitely ſmall quantites, the element by which any quantity 
increaſes or decreaſes is ſuppoſed to be infinitely nal, and 

*. e eee terms; ſome of which 
ate inſinitely p00 the reſt, gy” being 4 as of 
no importance, the remaining terms form what is called the 
difference of the propoſed quantity. The terms that are 
| in this manner, as infinitely leſs 
terms of the element, are the very ſame which ariſe in con- 
* ſequence of the acceleration, or retardation, of the generat- 
ing motion, during the infinitely ſmall time in which the 
element is generated ; ſo that the remaining terms expreſs the 
element would have been produced in that time, if the 

ined 


ſmall error, and 


 Juppole that when the baſs Hows uniformly 


were admitted, As 


ibid, | 


than the other | 


ing motion had continued uniform, as is farther ex- 
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by which 


might 

may be diſcovered and corrected by a proper uſe of this 
425502. 
1 

that is ired in a philoſophical problem becomes in ©? 


tain caſes y grea 
ſolution would not be always juſt, tho“ ſuch magnitudes 


about 
is ſo ſituated 8 


gener muy Irawn | he value of the 
rce is found infinite at the center of the forces in the for- 
mer cafe, and at the point of contact in the latter; yet it is 
obvious, that an infinite force could not infect the line de- 
ſcribed by a body that ſhould proceed from either of theſe 
points, into a curve; becauſe the direction of its motion in 
either caſe through the center of the forces, and no 


cauſe it to change that direction. But it is to be obſerved 

that the geometrical magnitude by which the force is meg- 
ſured is no more imaginary in this than in other caſes, where 
it becomes infinite; and phil oſophical problems have limita- 
tions that enter not always into the general ſolution given 


Bose / care errors may be avoided in the me- 


proper 
_ thod of Jnfinite/imals, yet it muit be owned that to ſuch 


who have been accuſtomed to a more ſtrict and rigid kind 
of demonſtration in the elementary parts of it may 
not ſeem to be conſiſtent with perfect accuracy, that, in de- 
termining the firſt differences, any part of the element of 


be afterwards employed for determining the ſecond and higher 
differences, and reſolving ſome of the moſt important pro- 
blems. Nor can we fuppoſe, that their ſcruples will be 
removed, but rather confirmed, when they come to conſider 
what has been advanced by ſome of the moſt celebrated uri- 
ters on this method, who have expreſſed their ſentiments 
concerning infinitely ſmall quantities in the preciſeſt terms ; 
yhile ſome of them deny their reality, and conſider them 
only as incomparably leis than finite quantities, in the ſame 
manner as a grain of ſand is incomparably leſs than the 
whole earth; and others repreſent them, in all their orders, 
as no leſs real than finite quantities. And altho? it appears 
from what has been faid in this article, that a fatisfactory 
account may be given for 'the brief way of reaſoning that is 
uſed in the method of Infinite/imals ; while nothing is neg- 
lected without accounting for it ; and that the harmony be- 
tween the method of fluxions and that of Inſiniteſimali, thus 
appears more perſefh. 
And however ſafe and convenient this method may be, yet 
ſome will al ſcrupls to admit infinitely little quantities, 
and infinite orders of Infinitęſimali, into a ſcience that boaſts 
of the moſt evident and accurate principles, as well as of 
the moſt rigid demonſtrations, It is therefore proper, that 
this extenſive and uſeful doctrine ſhould be eſtabliſhed on 
unexceptionable principles. See the articles FLUx10N, and 
Mtr. See alſo Mr. Maclaurir's Treat. of Fluxions in the 


41 | 
Eapdahe, pag. 39, 4% Cc. and Book 1. Art. 495, © 


„ 4 ABN | | 
INFINITO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed for ſuch canons or 
fugu zun again and again: Whence they 


account of 
He obſerves, in his phyſica ine.” 


cels. 5 t length Borrichius expl 


force how great ſoever that tends towards the center could 


_ the variable quantity ſhould be rejected, merely becauſe it is 
infinitely leſs than the reſt; and that the fame part ſhould 


: 


| | the ordinate 

' Now with a motion: which is Uniform for every infinite! concur to the producing the flame, has made it 4 
* 'finall part of time and increaſes of decreaſes, by infinitely ren in the e cl dents.” The method of Bo 
. . Tinall differences at the end. of every ſuch, ³¹¹ | chius is this, mix in > glaſs veſſel four ounces of freſb 
ws „ over be 
*. many calcs, to reſolve the element of the | veſlel, and ſhake the two liquors eg” und there 
44 nitely ſmall right-lines ; and , have Rood er half an outs 200 bot of flame 
U error) toreſolve | will proceed out of the mouth of it large quanave vil pot 
ch are In- | mixed with great clouds of ſmoke. The and the 

| | | ſucceed however unleſs the liquors are made, 3 

+ | | veſſel be expoſed to the heat of the fun,” And 1 18 
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facceeded amiſs in trying the experiment from their 
authors as relating untrutha. But 
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tual flame, and that of a ſtrong red colour, by mixing ſpirit 
of nitre and oil of ſaſſafras in equal quantities; but he try d 
without ſucceſs the ſame experiment with many of our Euro- 
pean oils, and indeed with the foreign 


les. Mem. Acad. Par. 1702 
After this, Mr. Rouviere found the means of ſucceeding in it 
with the- ſpirit of nitre and the foetid oil of guaiacum, in 
which experiment the ſpirit not only ſet fire to the oil, but 
made a fort of volcano in it, raiſing up a maſs of ſpungy 
matter to the height of two inches above the ſurface of the 


. veſſel, in which it was made. All theſe experiments how- | 


ever do not prove the truth of Borrichius's experiment in 
the literal words, fince none of theſe gentlemen were ever 


able to produce fire with oil of turpentine, with the aſſiſ- 


tance of any acid whatever ; there required for this an aqua 


' fortis deflegmated in the higheſt degree, Mem. Acad. Far. 


1726. | | Sat 
Mr. Geoffroy at len pared a ſpirit of nitre ſo perfect! 
——ů that it ak ry always give flame with oil of al. 
ſafras or oil of cloves; this he prepared by mixing four 
of clay with one of nitre.. "The clay and the;nitre for 
this proceſs muſt be both perfectly dried, and muſt be mixed 
while yet hot and put into the retort ; after this, the ſpirit 
which comes firſt over muſt be ſeparated 
ſome phlegm 5 the ſucceeding ſpirit muſt be kept alone, for 
this p This is too ftrong for the common uſes in 
the metallic ſolutions, but it always ſucceeds in giving fire 
with the oils. Another acid which the fame author has de- 


ſcribed ar 709 1 ſame effect, is an aqua 
for the 


fortis made too ſtrong ation of metals: 'T his is pre- 
pared by mixing equal quantities of vitriol calcined to a red- 
neſs, whit it is yet hot with an equal quantity · of nitre dried 
_ reduced 'to:powder, © 

this 


quor, made by adding powdered nitre to concentrated oil of 


vitriol, and ging a conſiderable heat to the mixture; This 
ation yields z ſort of aqua fortis, which, tho' 


without d Ids » fo 
inferior in-ſtrength-to-the former, yet will produce flame on 
mixing with the oil of | 
do without diſtillation, yet à d 
- three parts of : dried-and'powdered 


of 


** | 

| In ard 19 dete of tha f e e hover 
+ 12 NH; DER. | . War dhe“ acide. gh Hitze: ao, vi- 

experiments, at length found the |. | 

able at any time to en- . 


ſpirit of nitre was the | 


thick and heavy, were 
it. Mr. Tournefort produced 'ac- | - 


oil of cloves. After 
this, however, Mr. Homberg ſucceeded in the attempt with 
oil of cloves, and with all the aromatic oils of the Indian ve- 


— 


„as it yet contains 


nomenon. 


* 


et on fire, by pouring on it a mixture: of an ounce of: 


—_— 


operation however is attended with its difficultics, | 
the fumes ariſing on the mixture of the two ſalts greatly in- 
commoding the artiſt, the ſame author deſcribes a third li- 


iacum. The? this however will | der tb fucceed in the e 


. 


nat than could, have beg oy ee Wk. an op 


; ſhould. be mixed; the. manner of doing is. is of, no 
canſequence. But without the trouble of. making, cithes of 
ele ſpinits, if common ſpirit of nitre; well dephlegmat- 
ed be mixed with a ſufficient quantity of oil off vimiol, 
will give fire, and that very vöolentiy with oi of tur- 
pentine, or any other. of the European gits of vegetables. 
The beft veſſel to perform the experiment in, is that 
ſort of glaſs uſed for preſerving ſtuits in brandy, which 
is about a foot high. and three inches in diameter. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 172... | | 
Mr. Geoffroy ſucceeded in this manner in giving flame with 


dil of juniper, mink, fennel, che vulnerary herbs, and efit)ige 


of lemons, notwithſtanding that they are much thinner 
ftuids than the oils; of the aromatic plants of the Indies. 
And this ſeems indeed a better method than the relying on 
any — of nitre by a: particular ——— in that 
way there are a great many accidents Which vent 
py — * of the experiments, and in this al 2 — 
eaty. | a 4 
As all theſe experiments are attended with. ſome expence, 
Mr. Geoffroy has endeavoured to reduce them to the cheap- 
eſt. and caſieſt method that may be. Mr. Hoffman ſhys, 
there mutt be at leaſt an ounce of the acid, and an ounce of 
the oil, to produce the effect; but Mr. Geoffrey bas found 
it ſucceed very well with a dram of ſpirit of nitre, a dram 
of oil of vitriol, and three drams of oil of turpentine. ' The 
heavy oriental oils ſucceed with a ſmaller portion of atid; and 
it ſeems a general rule, that the lighter the oil is, the larger 
portion of the acid is required. Petroleum and naphtha, 
with the other inflammable mineral oils, might be pled 
Oe oh theſe experuments ; but none of them ſucceed on 
It is not only the oils: of our European plants, as well as the 
Indian ones, that are to be ſet on fire by mixture with theſe 
acids ; but the very natural balſams perform the operation 
in the ſame manner, and afford the ſame ſurpriſing phæ- 


An ounce of common Venice turgentine will be I 


irit 
of nitre, and half an ounce of well rectified oil uf vattiol. 
This is a very fine experiment, for the flame continues Iovi- 
ger than that from any of the oils, and is rendered a more 
ee ee cat number af explobons, which 
ſucceed one another at di t diſtances. of time. 
Balſam of capivi and balm of Gilead, ſucceed in the 
manner in the fame doſes; and the balm of Gilead y 
its flame with a very remarkable exploſion; and pro all 
the natural balſams will produce the ſamie effect ; but id da- 
2 - e and unadultetated: 2 7 0h 
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INFRIGIDANS, a term uſed by 


«4 ORM (Cycl.)—InrunDIBULIFOR K Flow- 
ern, of aſbioned flower, in botany, a term uſed to ex- 


12 0 one of the kinds of monopetalous or one-leaw d flowers, 


at its mouth, the other more wide and ſhallow | 
. - Jooks more like a ſmall ſaucer. - > firſt of theſe are more 
called funnel- flowers, the others ſaucer 


ones,” from their reſembling a ſaucer in their figure. | 


See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 1. -Towrn. Inſt. p. 116. 
INFUSION (Cyct.)—Ivrvs10Nn of laurel leaves. See the ar- 
3 de 8 e — QTY, 
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| ten a on the ſubject. 
The method of injecting liquors into the blood of living ani. 
mals, is ſaĩd to be the invention of Sir Chriſtopher ren. 


His method was by making ligatures on the veins, and open- 


ing them on the fide of the ligature towards the heart: 
then putting into them ſmall ſyringes of quills faſtened 10 
bladders, in the manner of clyſter-pipes, containing the mat- 


ter to be injecled. Mr. Boyle ſoon made the experiment 


upon . % with infuſtons of opium and crocus metallorum. 
All which he circumſtantially deſcribed, in his Uſefulneſs of 
3 Philoſophy, part. 2, eff. a2. Phil. Tranſ. No 
128, 129. 
N diſorders of particular parts are no way curable, un- 
leſs the parts affected are injected with 2 —4 liquor, by 
means of a ſyringe and a proper tube. The method of per- 
forming this, is too obvious to need any directions; but 
theſe general cautions are neceſſary in to it, that the 
ſyringe or tube be applied tenderly carefully to the 
parts, eſpecially in very ſenſible or nervous parts, to avoid 
giving the patient any pain; and that the liquor to be in- 


Jiected, be neither too hot nor too cold. 


In ulcerations and inflammations of the uvula, tonſils; and 
fauces, Injectiuns are generally uſeful ; but care muſt be ta- 
ken-to preſs down the tongue with a ſpatula, or with the 
flat end of a {poon, and having introduced the ſyringe two 
or three fingers breadth into the mouth, the Injedion is to 
be carefully and gently thrown in at ſeveral times. In go- 
norrhæœas, Injections are often neceſlary, to allay the heat and 
ſoreneſs of the urethra, and to waſh out the matter. The 
ſafeſt and beſt Injection on this occaſion, are warm milk, 
and barley-water ſweetned with ſugar, honey, or ſyrup of 
an 3 and towards the end a little ſaccharum ſa- 
turni diſſolved in plantane-water. Heifter's Surgery, p. 317. 

Anatomical INJECTIONS. "Theſe are coloured in order to make 
the parts more conſpicuous. Mr. Monro uſes red and green 
chiefly. For the red, vermillion finely levigated muſt be 
got. For the green, diſtilled verdigreaſe is beſt ; becauſe its 
colour is brighter than chat of the common fort, and it never 
runs into knots, and alſo diſſolves in oily-liquors. 


| To make the fine Injection, pour a pint of the oil of tur- 


pentine on three ounces of 'vermillion, or verdigreaſe; ſtir 
them well with a wooden ſpatula till they be thoroughly 
mixed, and then ftrain all a fine linnen rag. _ 
The coarſer Injectiam is thus ; take tallow 40. i. white 
wax ex. v. oil of olives oz; iii. melt them over a gentle ire, 
then add of Venice turpentine oz. ij. when this is diſſobed, 
ſprinkle in of vermillion r ng 0%. iii. then paſs all 
ough a warm linnen cloth. hen you deſign to make 
it run far in the veſſels, add ſome oil of turpentine imme- 
diately before you uſe it. | 
As to the ice of Injeftions, we refer to the Medic. Eſl. 
Edinb. Vol. 1. art. 9. 1 10 | 
INIMBOY, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the Acacia ioſa, the tree which produces the bon- 
duch or bezoar nuts. Morggr. p. 12. 


INK (e) Writing Ini is commonly made of copperas 


and galls; but other aſtringent plants may ſerve. the ſame 
| ; ſuch as oak-bark, red-roſes, log-wood, or ſumach, 
Boyle ſeems to doubt whether: all aſtringent vegetables 
will do the ſame. Bols Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 57 
Filings of iron put into ſeveral of the common vegetable 
juices turn them inſtantly as black as Int; and hence it 
err ee 
ſtance ining iron; which always gives a black colour 


] | to atvinfuſion of galls, or-the like vegetable ſubſtances, and 


that the more deep, as it is more divided. in its particles b) 
acids. According to this rule, all thoſe vitriols which have 


except in | iron-for their baſis, and all-ſolutions of iron in vitriolic, fu 


phureous, or aluminous acids, muſt make Int with galls, or 


| a like infuſion; and the blue vitriol of Cyprus, and ſuch 0- 


thers as have for their baſis, muſt have no ſuch cf- 


iron in the pores of 


ing the black colour of the liquor, is this; that if after 
the Int is thus made a little freſh acid or ſpirit of vitriol be 
added, the particles of gron immediately receive it, which 
could not be, if the acid they had before poſſeſſed were not 
taken from them, The conſequence of their receiving this 
new acid is their being again diſſolved and reduced to the 
form of vitriol, ſo that their revivification is deſtroyed ; and 
as this alone occaſioned the black colour of the Int, this 
alſo diſappears, and the liquor becomes limpid and clear ; 
vitriol in the ſtate of vitriol not being able to make a ſolu- 
tion of galls black, nor that ſolution to turn vitriol into iron 
a ſecond time, when it has already abſorbed as much of the 
acid which reduced it to that ſtate as it could. 
It is on this principle that verjuice, lemon: juice, and other 
vegetable acids take out ſtains of Int from linnen; thoſe | 
ſtains depending on the effect of plain iron, and .theſe acids 
converting that iron into vitriol again. 
It is plain from what has been advanced, that galls act as 
abſorbents in the making nk with vitriol ; nor is this the 
only inſtance in which they are able to act in the ſame 
manner; for they ſupply the place of the common abſor- 
bents, ſuch as ſalt of tartar, lime-water, ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac, and the like, in precipitating metallic ſolutions. 80 
alſo are all the other vegetable intuſions which will make 
Ink with vitriol; but ge make a better * than any 
other of the vegetable infuſions, ſo they alſo act much more 


powerfully than any other in the precipitating metals from | Sympathetic Ix Ks. Ever 


their ſolutions, : 
It might be expected, that as galls act in the metalline 
ſolutions like ſalt of tartar, lime-water, and the like, ſalt 
of tartar and thoſe other ſubſtances ſhould act like galls in | 
a ſolution of vitriol, and turn it into Int; but the difference 
is, that while theſe act as mere abſorbents, and only take up 
the particles of acids in the vitriol, the galls act as abſor- 
bents and ſulphureous bodies at once, taking up the acid 
particles and carrying them out of the ferrugineous ones, 
and by this means decompounding the vitriol, and leaving 
Bo iron of it revived and in the ſtate of iron, Mem. Acad. 
ar. 1707. | ; 
Any a ſorbent or alkali, loaded with ſulphureous particles, 
will make Ink with a ſolution of vitriol in the manner of the 
infuſion of galls, tho no ſimple abſorbent can. Thus the 
ſcoriz of the regulus of antimony, without iron, diflolved in 
a large quantity of water, give a liquor charged at once with 
an alkal, and with the ſulphur of antimony ; and this liquor 
makes [nb, with a ſolution of vitriol, as well as galls. 
In the ſame manner hot water poured upon quick-lime and 
orpiment, after ſtanding five or fix hours, becomes a lime- 
water highly im ted with the ſulphur of the orpiment ; 
and this being like the other, at once an abſorbent and a 
ſulphureous body, acts like the former un the manner of galls 
and turns a ſolution of vitriol into Int. The nature of iron 
alſo confirms theſe opinions; we know it to be a very ſul- 
| Phureous metal, and thence very ready to receive acids; and 
it is eaſy to conceive, that when it once received them, 


and is converted into vitriol, nothing can diveſt it of them 


perfectly, and reſtore it to the ſtate of iron again, but a 


liquor equally. fulphureous, and equally ready to receive | 


| i Genes hs able tote ily the ce 
Y „ 


of galls in the making of Int with a ſolution of vit 
all are not ſo; and the reaſon why the galls do it better 
than all the others that are ſo, is, that they are the greateſt 
and moſt powerful of all the vegetable abſorbents. The 


"pou have alſo a gp „which renders an _infu- 
ion of them capable of ſuftaining the revived particles of 
iron. This is wanting in many of the other v les. uſed 


on this occaſion; and ſuch tho they immediately make I 
with a 3 wy by 22 en - 
being able to ſuſtain them when reviv ſoon 


TART 


SF? 


of iron, | 


K 2 


blackneſe, nor ſeem, to have any tendency, toward it. 


' 


greg nar; | | 
Gf the firlf daſs of /mparderic Nad, of thoſe which do" noe 


confirms what has been already oblerved; for theſe ps 
medicines have no abſorbent quality, but, on the contrary, 
they all contain active and pungent ſalts, on which their pur- 

tive virtue depends, Mem. Acad. Par. 1707. 

n the other hand, rhubarb and myrobalans which have an 
aſtringent virtue, which they. exert after their pulging, muſt 
confequently contain ſome abſorbent and agglutinating par- 
ticles ; and accordingly infuſions of theſe turn the ſolutions 
of vitriol into Ink. | 
Theſe experiments are not limited in their uſe to the making 
of [nk alone, but may be extended much farther ; for if, as 
it appears very certain, no vitriol can make Int, but ſuch as 
contains iron; and no vegetable can make Int with that vi- 
triol, but ſuch as poſſeſſes an aſtringent virtue; theſe two 
ſubſtances become teſts to one another, and may ſerve to find 
out the virtues of unknown ſubſtances. For inſtance, any 
unknown vegetable may be tried by its infuſion in mixture 
with a ſolution of vitriol ; if it make it black, it will be 
knowh to be an aſtringent; if not, otherwiſe. And in any 
vitriol the teſt may be caſily made whether it contains iron ; 
lince if it does, it will become black ig ſdlution with galls ; 
if otherwiſe; it will not. All the vitriols of copper, or the 

common blue kind, and the reſt, having no power of chang- 
ing an infuſion of galls into Int. Mixtures ot blue and green 
vitriol make a reddiſh J; and probably all thoſe native vi- 
triols which make an Int of the ſanie reddiſh colour, con- 
tain a quantity of copper, Which is the baſis of blue vitriol, 


mixed with their iron. | | | 
ſort of liquot with which a perſon 

may write ſo that the letters do not appear till there is ſome 
particular means uſed to give them a colour different from 
that of the paper, are called by the name of /ympathetic 
Inks ; and of theſe there are a great many kinds deſcribed in 
the writings of Baptiſta Porta, Lemery, and other authors, 
All theſe Int may be regularly diſtributed into different 
claſſes, according to the different means which are to be 
uſed to make them appear; and theſe are in general the 
four following : 1. By giving a new liquor or the vapour of 
a new liquor a place on the paper, on which the letters are 
written with the naturally inviſible Ink. 2. By expoling the 
paper to the air, by which __ the letters at firſt inviſible 
will appear. 3. paſſing gently over the letters a matter 
of ſome ble r mon to a hne powder; And 
4. By expoling the paper to the fire. er 

is laſt is by much the beſt method, and is ſo general, that 
it my be prudently uſed to all papers ſuſpected of containing 
any ſecret writing, as it ſeldom fails to diſcover it. All the 
common Inks of this kind however, when have be 
once made to appear, either by fire or by any other meth 
can never be made to diſappear again; but there is one 
kind deſcribed by Mr. Heliot, in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris, and ſince tried many times with 


us, and elſewhere, which, tho? the letters it gives are in them- 


ſelves inviſible, and appear like thoſe of ſome other of th 
Inks, on their being held to the fire, yet they after that w 
fade and diſappear on the paper again, and may be re-pro- 
„ manner as en IA therefore is the 
firſt known Int of a fifth general cla, of which future re- 
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a colour by degri recs elf hey at length become 
violet colour Cnding to black. 
inſtead of oling en 
© box cloſe ſhut up, or *.toſely folded in other paper, it will, re- 
main inviſible two or three months ; dut — the end of that | 
time it wall be RY and will become” of 
» Violet c a Tor as'the 10 remains united to 
it is © low; but the acid that diffolyes it => 
i ef a volatile hwy the greater part of it evaporates, and | 
ves no more than is juſt necelfary to colour the cab of 
Id which remains pen the paper. 
e ſecond of theſe is the ſilver Int, made by a ſolution of 
„nter in aqua-fortis, weakned by diſtilled water till it wil 
"her ag paper. Letters wide with this will be invi- 
Eble for 5 . or four months, if ſhut up in a box; but if it] 
(HI to the Tun it becomes legible in about” an hour, | 
Pee is tes means the evaporation” of the acid is accele- 
rated letters written with this Ink are of a fate co- 
i; and that from the' ſulphureous nature of the aqua fortis, 
2905 thing that is ſulphureous blackening filver. This 
_ bla iſh colour, however, is not anent; for the ſul- 
1 part finally ev 75. & letters are left to their 
* neck Pd 9 fi filver colour, if the 
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* of x tote colour, which became blue on holding it to the 
and at the fame time fhewed the ore from which he 

the falt, which” he called an ore of marcajue, 4 
name given by many 10 the biſmath ore. He added, that 


| — — the mineral ** which the fine blue ſmalt of Snee.. 
be ed, and that no other ore but this afforded 
0 a that 2 


made the tincture from this mineral with 
fortis, which he fixed with ſea-ſalt. 
is was the fubftance of what the German declared, and 


front wii Mr. Helivt wok the hint for his diſcovery of 


this remarkable Int. The ſalt was after many experiments 
at found to be produced from an arſenic ore; and it 
was found, that all the cobalts and ores of biſmuth afford a 
Shire capable of theſe changes by fire. 
The method of preparing it is this z pour upon two ounces 
of arſenic ore groſsly powdered, a mixture of five ounces of 
aqua fortis, five ounces of common water; after the fir{t 
ebullition is over, place the veſſel in a gentle ſand-heat, and 
tet it ſtand there tilt no more air-bubbles ſeem to aſcend; 
after this increaſe the fue, fo as to make the liquor boil for 
about a quarter of m hour aſter this the liquor will become 


of a reddiſh colour, and when cold it is to be decanted clear 


off from the ſediment into a phial ; and after ſtanding in that 


ſome time, is to be again decanted off from what is precipi- 
tated there; ; and ſo on for three or four times, till it is quite 


clear; for it muſt not be filtered left the acid ſhould take 


| fomething f from the paper that might ſpoil the effects. When 
the li 


or is clear, there muſt be added to it two ounces of 
white fea- ſalt; this mixture 1s to be evaporated over a gentle 


fand heat, till there remains only a dry faline maſs. When 


the liquor i is grown hot, it changes from its orange colour 
to a fair red; and when the aqueous humidity is evaporated, 


it becomes of a beautiful emerald colour, and from this, as 


it dries up, it changes by 
of verdigreafe in he cake. 


degrees to à dirty green like that 
As it becomes nearly dry, it muſt 


de ftirred about with a glafs-rod or peſtle, to keep it from 
| Uniiting into a maſs z and it moſt not he kept over the fire 


becaufe by that means the colour is often 

gre 2 becomes of à duſky yellow ; 
fire while it is green, it gradually 

becomes reddiſh as it cooks, and finally is-of a beautiful —＋ 


colour. 


till perfectly d 
loſt, and the P44 from 


This is the ſalt the German produced before the Academy of 


This falt is to be put into another veſſel with a 
diſtilled water, and this is to be ſet alſo 
till there remains . 
pitated to the botom, which is the ſtony part of 
tion, the ſalt having been all ta- 


Paris. 


quantity, of * why 


in a warm digeſtion 


ken the water, If the firſt tity of water” does 
not take up all the ſalt, but leaves the precipitate coloured, 
it muſt be off and more put on, till all the falt is 


© diſſolved. Eight or nine ounces of water is the uſual pro. 


jon to the ſalt made from an ounce of the tincture; and 
been a good one, this quantity 

of the lilac flowers. If the 
ore has contained , Which is the cafe in a great many 
of the biſmuth ores, liquor will fill its effects 
as 4 ſympathetic But; bnt it will be of a bad colour; and if 
look d on in the bottle it will appear of different colours ac- 
cordinꝑ as it is hel with r to the light, Ike the infu- 
ſion of the nephritit od. This liquor does nat retain. its 


virtue ſo long upon the paper as that which has bean made 


T 
Hmpathetic Ind, is this: Write 


per, or draw with a black 
of à plant or tree on the „ then 
Jet it dry in the 


Sire an heh rub off the black line with bread, and 
the) the lines made by 
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red in the fame manner as alum did. Nitre added inftead of 
ſea ſalt, gave the precipitate or dried ſalt of a beautiful purple 
colour, which became white on the inſtant that water was | 
poured upon it, and a roſe coloured tincture was drawn from 
it, which gave lines or letters on paper, which continued in- 
ne were e, but aſſumed a beautiful red 
on holding the puper to che fire; which colour retained 
no longer than while the paper continued warm, diſappearing 
afterwards in the ſame manner with the green colours made 
by the ſea ſalt; and if a ſimple ſolution of ſea ſalt be rubbed 


over the paper 
wards heated, the lines appear blue. Borax has the ſame ef- 
fe& in this preparation with the nitre. All theſe experiments 
were made with the neutral ſalts ; but in order to try what 
would be the effects of alkalies in the mixture, Mr. Heliot 
added to three ounces of the im ation of the ore in aqua 
- fortis, pure ſalt of tartar, till the ebullition ceaſed; but the 
conſequence of this was no great precipitation, but merely 
the ſubſiding of a ſmall white ſediment ; this mixture being 
evaporated nearly to a dryneſs, the remaining maſs, fo long 
as it was warm, of a beautiful purple ; but this, 
became paler as it dried, and turned white in an inſtant on 
ing water upon it. This, diſſolved in water in the man- 

ner of the others, gave lines on paper of a faint roſe colour, 
which appear'd or diſappear'd in the manner of thoſe made 
by the other ſolutions, according as the paper was hot or 
cold; and the wetting the paper with a ſolution of ſea ſalt, 
had the ſame effects on this as on the others, making the 
lines appear blue on holding to the fire. Mem. Acad. Par. 


I . 
pie as, The Chineſe have often attempted to uſe this in 


their porcelain, to give the colour of black to the figures 
traced on white veſſels, but it has been a vain attempt; for 
however beautiful and ſtrong the figures might appear when | 
firſt laid on, and even when the veſſels were dried, it all diſ- 
appear d on the baking, and they came out quite White as 
they were put in. The colours for this uſe muſt be fuch as 
can penetrate the varniſh, and endure the fire. Mineral co. 
lours alone are found to have theſe qualities, and theſe alone 


therefore are to be employed; fuch light ones as this' black | 


2 from the ſurface, and y diſappearing. Obi. 
de les Coutumes de PAſie. p. 329. iel RI 


INLAGATION, Ialagatio, a reſtoring of one out. lawed to 
the protection of the law, and benefit of a ſubjea; Brag. 
lib. 3. tract. 2. c. 14. Leg. Canut. par. 1. c. & 

The word comes from the Saxon Iu-lagiam, i. e. inlagare. 
Terms of law. Blount, Cowel. . SETS) 


INLAGH, Inlogates, de that i ef fome front-oedee and hot | 


out-lawed: It ſeems to be the contrary to Uriagb. Brag. 
tract. 2, lib. 3. c. 11. Terms of lx. 

INLEASED, in our old writers, ſignifies entangled or enſnared ; 
it is uſed in the champion's oath. 2 Inſt. 247! Blunt. 

„ or Ix NEN, in the is applied di dy, accor- 

ding as the horſe works to right or left upon the volts, 

or as. he works along, by a wall, a hedge, or the like; © For 

along or by a wall, the leg that is of a fide wich, or next 


the wall is the outer, and the other the in or inner leg. 
And if upon volts, the horſe works to the right,” the right 
heel is the inner, and the left the outer heel, and ſo of the 
other parts of the bodys furniture, &c. - The direct contrary 
-happen, if t - 


made of iperforming. ie; is-this : "The" operivor” triuſt 
TY: ” | - haft, the 
more pliable. 
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Glauber's ſalt uſed inſtead of common ſea ſalt, left the maſs 


, and ſuffered to dry, and the paper be after- | 


. | occaſion for them! x: then taking 


— hr 

of the ſtock; another fit muſt 
Whole may have T, but theſe maſt | 
not be cut too d from the bud, 
dut leaving its fo is to de made 
on it about half + bud is th de 
flit off with part | 
The woad then 


— o - 
* * 
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| Hock: is to be gently raiſed with the flat haft of the perilenife 
and the eſcutcheon of the bud muſt be'flipp'd in, and placed 
very evenly between the bark and the wood, cutting off atiy 
part of the rind of the bud which may be tbo long for the 
ilit made in the ftack. The whole is then to be gently tied 
up, beginning at the lower part of the ſlit, and taking great 
care not to injure the cye of the bud, which is to be; left 
out at the ſlit. In three weeks or a month the bud will ſhew 
that it is joined, and then the tying round the ſtock mult be 
looſened ; and in the March following, the ſtock muſt be 
cut off about three inches above the bud, ſloping it that the 
wet may run off, Lo this part of the ftock the ſhoot pro- 
ceeding from the bud is to be tied, leſt the winds ſhould 
looſen or diſplace it ; and hen the tree has ſtood one year 
in this ſtate, the ſtock muſt be cut down cloſe to the bud. 
The ſeaſon for inoculuting is from the middle of June to the 
middle of Au according to the forwardneſs of the tres. 
When the buds are formed at the ends of the ſhoots of the 
ſame year, it is a proof that the tree is fit for the purpoſe; 
the tree that comes in ſeaſon to be ineculated is the 
apricot, and the laſt the orange tree: And in doing this, 
choice ſhould always be made of a cloudy day, that the ſun 
may not dry up the buds too quick; and in ſome very tender 
plants, a part of the wood in the ſcutcheon of the buy ſhould 
be left in. Millers Gardener's Dit. | | 
It is faid by many, that ſuch trees as are inoculated in the 
month of February, will continue always free from worms, 
both themſelves and their fruit; but this is a thing not con- 
firm'd by experience. Another error in theſe things is, the 
opinion that a cyon taken from n young tree which has never 
yet bloſſomed, will never bear fruit; experience proves that 
it will; but our gardeners chooſe rather to take their cyons 
from ſuch trees as have already borne: Phil. Tranſ. N*, 2. 
In the Inoculations made upon fruit trees, it is obſervable, 
that a little vegetable bud, often not ſo big as a pea, is able 
ſo to tranſmute all the ſap which arrives at it; that tho' this 
ſap be already in the root, and in its paſſage upwards, dete;- 
mined by nature's intention, as is faid, to the production of 
fruit natural to the ſtock, it ſhould yet, by fo ſmall a vege- 
table ſubſtance, be fo far changed, as to conſtitute a Fae 
quite otherwiſe qualified than the genuine product of the 
tree; which at the ſame time, is actually produced by thoſe 
other portions of the like ſap, that happened to nouriſh ſuch 
prolific buds, as are the genuine offspring of the ſtock; ſo 
that the ſame ſap, which in one part of a branch conſtitutes 
a Cluſter of haws, in another part of the ſame branch may 
conſtitute a pear. And what is farther remarkable, not only 
the fruits made of the fame ſap often differ from one another 
in ſhape, - bigneſs, colour, odour, taſte; and other obvious 
ities; but tho' the fap itſelf be a wateriſh and almoſt in- 
pid liquor, yet it is not only convertible by buds: of ſeveral 
natures into different fruits, but in one and the ſame fruit, 
the tranſmuted ſap thall by different textures, be made to ex- 
hibit different, and fometimes .contfary qualities. As 
when a peach-bud not only changes the ſap which comes to 
| — a fruit very different from — — the ſtock na- 
I roduces, into y different from one ano- 
From [noculations therefore we learn, that a liquor * — 7 
es, 


homogeneous,” may, by being variouſly ſtrained, be tra 
muted into bodies endowed: with new ſcents, colours, 

ſalidity, medicinal virtues, and many ether qualities, mani- 

-- feſt and occult. *Boyl#s Works abr. Vol I. p. 250, 
InoCULATION, in medicine Pri Chineſe ſeem to have 
had the method of inotululing the ſmall-pox, long before it 
was introduced into this part of Europe. Their method of 
proceeding is this ; they gather the ſcabs which come off from 
an healchy child, we has had the Imall- pox in a favourable 
way, keep them well fut up in 4 china cup, till there is 
ſmall ones, ot two large 
ones, and putting à grain of muſk between them, they roll 
chem in à little cotton, and thruſt this tent into the 225 
tems of infection begin 
__ to--appear. 


. noſe, where it remains tilt the ſfytmptoty 
| The child is te be more dun # year old. If 
on- the firſt day ef che fever; 
— — 
INOSAR ION, 


. 
| not ſhew' them L third day, the 
"recovers. Letr. Edif. & Cur. Tow, Ba. 

in haural hiſtory, x name given by the old 
f emerald, 
The great 


Greck and Roman authors to # peculiar ſpecies 
called alſo 
_diſtinftion 


ſome the Chalcedonian emerald. 


unt of 
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INSCHI; or Isen Kine, in che materia medica, a name 
tf ſome authors to the common ginger. 
nic (Cycl.)- make one of the clafles of animals, the 
characters of which are, that their body is covered with a 


* 
©; 
* - 


IS BE, called horns, Linnæi Syſtem Nat. 
P. x” (2þ) tf " 

yet Insscrs. The of nature in giving to 
2 5 ſmall animals rx they have oe 


igneſs of the Read, other ſmall ones placed triangularly 
below them. Theſe reticulated eyes however are 


1 


amaz 
e Inſet world. authors have deſcribed them, 
ſo accurately as Reaumur in his hiſtory of ſes. 
en his e e eee 
equally ſerve as the iptions of 
« T4 P. 1. p. 261. 
alway 
a larger, and in others a ſmaller portion; 
ſome are more, and others leſs prominent, 
larger or ſmaller in proportion to the ſize of the 
different ſpecies. The external covering of theſe 
by its e 
oſs on it, which often ſhews all the rainbow 
differently turned to the light: And the co- 
r 
eye in a common light, is black in ſome ſpecies, 
ers, and in others grey. Sometimes a change- 
of ſeveral colours ſerves in the place of a 
even in this view. A view of theſe eyes by the 
that their ſurface is not even or ſmooth, 
over ; but when we 
ſtructure is found to be truly 
therr appears 
the net all 
- of each meſh is not 
the ſurface of which 
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wonderful. The 
to be reticulated, and the ſeveral 
of the ſame fize. The middle 
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the, matter. in which mop 
ſurrounding them, whi 

an 

compared to a glaſs. cut into a number of convex faces; or 


in pi terms, the cornea may be: ſaid to be compoſed of 
2 igious number of cryſtallines, arrang'd in a beautiful 
N —— cloſe together. The number of ines that go to 


the formation of one of theſe eyes, is ſcarce to be conceiv'd ; 
but as different authors have at the pains of counting 
- them in different Inſects, and as our own obſervations may at 
_ any. time evince the truth of each calculation, there is no 
doubt of the e of them. Lewenhoeck counted 3181 
in the ſingle eye of a beetle, and 8000 in the eye of a fly. 
Mr. Puget, an author of acc „counted 17325 in 
the eye of a butterfly; Malpighi, the 
obſervations, and analogy with the parts of other animals, 
e to be a diſtinct and ſeparate eye; fo 
of the vulgar opinion of a butterfly's having no 
* we find it has in reality no leſs than 34650. the 
ſucceeding obſervations of the curious in microſcopes, have 
found that every one of theſe eminences in the cornea of In- 
fete has all the neceſſary parts, and performs all the offices 


Ie accuracy of the Abbe Catalan, and after him of ſeveral 
1 | yet YON! farther in the obſervation of theſe eyes. 
Te have, pick'd out a the 
it clean, have examined and found it to have all the proper- 
ties of an eye. The whole cornea may alſo be cut off, and 
. waſh'd clean on the inſide by means of a ſoft pencil and warm 
water; and when y. clean'd in that manner, it be- 
comes beautifully tranſparent, and if held up in the apparatus 
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UG 


cf a microſcope, and pointed againſt any object. it multiplies 


and diminiſhes it in ſiae in a manner not to be deſeri 


ſubſtance inſtead of ſkin, and their heads are 


which make ſo conſiderable a part of | 


ing of all, and are in a manner common to | 


s form a part of a ſphere: This 


bring them before the mi- | 


re 
| is ſquare in ſome ſpecies, and hex- 
in others. The whole cornea may be therefore 


careful 


ſingle one from the net, and making 
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' Wie ourfclves ſee objedts with two eyes at once and yet thoſs 

-4 N ſingle to us; and the ſame chain chat 

* us ſee them ſo, may make the Inſect claſs fee them 
N ſingle alſo, tho they ſee them thro' many thouſands of eyes 
at once. tet | | 


The uſes of theſe numerous eyes to theſe ſmall animals are 
obvious; and as they are in continual want of food, and in 
continual fear of enemies, it is extremely proper that they 
ſhould be well prepared to be aware when either the one or 
the other is near. It has been — 44s by many naturaliſts, 
chat the eyes in theſe corne are ſmall and conyex, that 
they can only ſerve the creature to ſee very near objects, and 
muſt magnify them extremely; but obſeryation ſhews that a 
ſingle eye of theſe held in the focus of a microſcope, ſerves 
with the lens in that apparatus to ſee. diſtant. objects dimi- 
niſhed. We alſo know, that two conyex-lenſes of great 
power, may be ſo combin'd as to ſhew diſtant objects very 
diſtin, and diminiſhed in f1ze,, not magnified ; ſo that we 
find ſuch eyes may be made to ſerve ſuch, purpoſes, and we 
have no reaſon to doubt, but that what we are able to do by 
art, is much better done in them by nature. 
Among all the naturaliſts who have been converſant in mi- 
croſcopes, none could miſs obſerving and admiring ſuch a 
wonderful ſtructure and iſation as that of theſe parts; 
all have obſery'd them, but ſome have been of opinion that 
they are not really eyes; there is however no doubt, but that 
parts ſo beautifully and nicely organis'd, muſt ſerve to ſome 
ſenſation, and to what other ſenſe except that of ſeeing, can 
their frame and ſtructure ſeem to point 7 Mr. De la Hire was 
one of the. firſt who doubted whether theſe reticulated parts 
were eyes; for obſerving that flies had beſide theſe three Jucid 
points in the front of — heads, he concluded that thoſe 
points were „ as inde 
for 2 — three e * 
an Inſect, he conclud 
not eyes; but it having been ſince obferved, that all Ine. 
have not theſe other ſmaller eyes diſcovered by Mr. De la 
Hire, and particularly that the whole butterfly claſs wanted 
them, and therefore that ſomething elſe certainly ſupplied 
their place, and what ſhould do that but theſe reticular eyes? 
A fly-is e furniſhed by nature with the or- 
gans of ſight; it has two large and reticulated bodies, each 
of which contains many thouſands of eyes; and beſide theſe, 
has not barely three, but has twelve, fifteen, or more of 
theſe fingle brilliant eyes, placed in ſeveral parts of its head. 
_ The ſpider has alſo a great number of theſe lucid or brilliant 
| IG and they are placed in different parts of the head, 
. are of different ſizes; ſo that it ſhould ſeem as if nature 
- has, furniſhed them with different eyes, ſuited to different 
- purpoſes, ſome being of uſe to ſee near objects, and others 
the more diſtant ; and, that theſe creatures inſtead of eyes 
- deſtined like ours for the ſame purpoſes, had microſcopes and 
teleſcopes always in readineſs for their ſeveral occaſions. 
In the butterfly claſs, there are ſeveral which have a great 
number of hairs growing on the reticulated bodies, placed 
on the ſides of the head; [theſe hairs have been urged by 
thoſe who were unwilling to allow the reticulated bodies to 
be eyes, as a objection to the received opinion of their 
being ſo: But the anſwer is eaſy, that tho if each of theſe 
reticulated bodies was a ſingle eye, the viſion muſt neceſſa- 
rily be troubled by ſuch a number of hairs growing in the 
midſt of them; yet as they appear to be in reality each com- 
15 4 — a vaſt multitude of eyes, theſe hairs may perhaps 
ſerve only in the. office of eyelids to them, and that their 


2 g off a part of the rays of light may be no injury to 
viſion, but even 8 es * 10 _ a ſtructure. 
Reaumur's Hiſt: Inſect. vol. 1. P. 1. p. 273. | 
Anatomical uſe of InstcTs.. The Inſet ada affords us nu- 
merous uſes, and thoſe many of them ſuch as no one would 
at firſt t t ine, and which no other operations or 
coperaters could ſo well effect. In the minutiæ of anatomy» 
where knives cannot be introduced, the maggot or the ut 
may be employed with great ſucceſs. Skeletons of foetus 3 
have been; prepared by burying them in an ant-hill, and that 
in ſo accurate and perfect à manner, that all who have ferf 
them, have admired by what means they could be ſo nice 
finiſhed z-and che ſectet-of the great Rüyſch, by which 
cleared away the parenchymatous ſubſtance from bis vaſcular 
preparations, was of this kind. After injecting the velle!s o 
5 NED with SIE SES W $0i.the; cone > 
. theſe: preparations, was the taking e parenchymatous 
fleſhy matter from between and among them. Other ante 


- of 


5 WS aw 


- miſty: of his time did this by the knife, or by maceration 
. watery and other liquors ; hut it appeared a fort of magic 


theme that his were always. not only much ſooner 


| | but to. a greater nicety and perfection than theirs ever 


could; be. His method was only to put a: mace theſe 


of the 


common fieſh-eating m. to che ſubſtance; an © 
regularly eat away all fleſh; their heads 8 ale 
] creviees- which no inſtrument could reach, on ſoft 
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| of the worms or maggots bred from the eggs of diffe- 
— flies were of great uſe in the perfecting the preparations; 
for while the larger ſort eat the more fleſhy parts, where the 
veſſels are and but few in number, the middle-ſiz'd 
maggots got into the .interſtices of the more vaſcular parts, 
and the moſt minute of all, which are uſually alſo the moſt 
numerous, kept about the ſurface, and eat away between 
and among the capillary veſſels. Hehen/treit de Vermibus 
s | 


Anatomicor. adminiſtris. 
The ots produced from flies are not the only animals 


fit for this kind of buſineſs. There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
| beetles of the ſmaller kinds, whoſe eggs hatch into a ſix- 
leg'd worm, which eats as much and as nicely as the fly- 
maggots. All theſe may be employed very ſucceſsfully to 
the preparations of the parts of animals. 
Theſe nice anatomiſts are not confined to animal ſubſtances : 
They often exert their power alſo on vegetables. Many of 
them feed on the leaves and fruits of plants ; and ſome ſpe- 
cies of theſe work ſo nicely, that they eat away all the outer 
membrane and internal parenchymatous ſubſtance of the 
leaves, ſo as only to leave the net-like plexus of veſlels 
ſtanding. Vet theſe being unhurt ſhew the true figure of 
the leaf, and are a ſort of vegetable ſkeletons, but very 
poorly imitated by art in the common re (1 by long mace- 
rations in water ; this method uſually deſtroying and waſh- 
ing away of the ſmaller veſſels, which the tender 


often upon leaves in this manner, they do it alſo ſometimes 
with equal if not greater ſucceſs upon fruits. As in the 
leaves, thoſe which have the tendereſt parenchyma and the 

firmeſt ribs, ſucceed beſt ; ſo alſo it is in fruits. Ihe leaves of 
the ruſcus or butcher's-broom, are often found thus beautifully 
anatomis'd ; and of all fruits, none ſucceeds ſo well as that 
of the ſtramonium, or thorn-apple. Where-ever this plant 
grows in any plenty, the fruit toward autumn while it is yet 
| Full of juice is attacked by a ſmall worm, which eats away | 
all the parenchyma, and leaves every veſſel ſtanding in its 
place ; and this not only in the outer coat of the fruit, butin 
the very inner cells of the ſeeds. Theſe veſſels remain exactly 
in the ſhape of the fruit, and, growing white with the air, 
exhibit the. moſt elegant and beautiful ſkeletons imaginable, 
this, is a hexapode worm produced from the egg of a ſmall 
— and differs YET lele from ſome of thoſe which ſo 
elegantly eat away the 


Theſe are nous animals like ſome 


mical preparations. 
always at work together on the ſame leaf or fruit, ſo that 
the {let 


ber of little holes into the ſubſtance of the leaf, and thence 
-. burrow under the integument till they meet one another; 
aud this being done all over the leaf, they leave it, and go to 
work upon another. | 8 2 
Transformation of INSECTS. See the article TRANSFOR- 
_ MATION. 3 ** eh bt 
IxstcTs in Amber. Scarce any thing in natural hiſtory has 
more perplexed: the writers on that ſubject, than the finding 
Inſacts intombed in amber. Naturaliſts were, for. a long 
time not well acquainted with the true nature and origin of 
the ſubſtance itſelf; and while they made erroneous conjec- 
tures about it, there was no great hope of their . 
the true account of its receiving theſe creatures. Pliny 
. mentions a lizard, and Martial a Whole viper buried in am- 


. 


other writers, have deſcribed and figured | 
The account of a whole viper muſt needs be a mere chi- 
mera; and the N animals, Which are pretended to 


| aa, Br of theſe creatures ſpare. If they exert their ſkill | 


while yet ſtanding on the plant. The animal which effects 


eſhy parts from the injected anato- |. 
ſpecies of the ſmaller caterpillars, and numbers of them are | 
eton is ſoon made. They begin by piercing a num- | 


ber; and Mercatus in the Metallotheca Vaticana, and ſome 
| ſmall fiſhes in it. 
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deen concerned in them; Which is by. examining at what | 
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or parts of them, in the 
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rent piece for it; becauſe it will ſell beſt when done, and 
will bear his Pang on it better than a coarſe and ſhattery 
one. But nature who has not quite ſo much conſulted the 
fancy of the purchaſer, PROS has lodged theſe animals, 

eſs ſolid pieces of amber, and ſuch 


as have flaws and cracks. A perfectly uniform and ſolid 


ber of cruſts or coats, but im 


8 of amber with an inſect in it, may generally therefore 
condemned as artificial; for the — amber that has 
theſe creatures embodied in it, is uſuall 1 of a num- 
perfe&tly ether 3 
and has often cracks and clefts in it reaching to the ſurface, 
and the legs or wings or ſome part of the included Inſe&? 
often p_ out from the ſurface, When a piece of coarſe 
amber is found with an * thus bedded in it, the whole 
may be concluded the work of nature alone, and the ſpeci - 
men a truly valuable curioſity. There are ſome finer that 
are natural, but they are very ſcarce, The Inſecti really 
buried by nature in amber make a very different appearance, 
in regard to the manner of their preſervation z; for ſome of 
them are ſeen in all their beauty and natural ſplendor 
others have nothing of this, but have a coat of ſhining am- 
ber thinly ſpread over them, and the whole maſs covering 
that, they reſemble amber-flies in other amber ; but a great 
many are foul and imperfect. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 248. p. 21. 
Their poſtures alſo, are as various as their appearance 
ſome ſeem as if they had been torpid or dead, when taken 
into the amber; others have the appearance of having been 
taken in alive, their limbs being extended, and the whole 
creature appearing as if ſtruggling hard to get out of the 
priſon. Some pieces of amber contain a ſingle and perfect 
Inſet, others have a mutilated nſe& or a part of one only, 
aud the ſingle leg or wing of a fly is more common than any 
thing elſe ; but on the other hand, there have been found 
pieces of amber, containing each a large number of Inſects, 


and thoſe ſometimes all of the ſame ſpecies, ſometimes dif- 


ferent. Hartman's Hiſtoria Succini. | 

Theſe are the general ap ces of the real and of the fic- 
titious curioſities of the amber kind. The reality of many is 
unqueſtionable ; and many authors in order to account for 
their coming there, had recourſe to the ſuppoſition of ambet's 
being the reſin of ſome ſpecies of tree, They thought, 
that as this reſin ran down the trunk, the fly might be taken 
and included in it ; but this is not only a falſe account of 
the origin of amber, but if it were true, it would not clear 
up the point: for of all the reſins which we know, and 
which are continually dropping from trees, where Inſects in 


* abundance are alſo found, we never ſee any of them thus 


— 


intomb' d. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 248. p. 23. 
Others, who ſaw the weakneſs of this N have aſſert · 
ed, that thoſe things which appear to be Inſectt in amber, are 


not really ſuch, but that we miſtake the cracks and flaws in 


the amber for real bodies. But this ſuppoſition is eaſily prov- 
ed to be equally erroneous, by examining the bodies them- 
ſelves in broken pieces of the amber; .in which they will be 
found really and truly animal remains, and in every part of 


the ſame internal ſtructure with that of the animal itſelf. 


The true account of the matter is, that the amber itſelf is 
a foffile ſubſtance and bitumen condenſated into a ſolid body, 


- and that this is done in the earth. , 


We often find, that flies, bees, ants, and other Inſectt, in 
bad weather betake themſelves to the ground, and 'bury 
themſelves alive remaining in a torpid ſtate, perhaps during 
the whole winter, perhaps for a ſhorter period of time, 
During this time amber is formed by the condenſing a fluid 
bitumen into a ſolid ſubſtance ; and if while fluid it falls on 
the places where the Inſects lie, it muſt needs incorporate 
them into itſelf, and ſhew them in its hardned ſtate, The 
greater art of the Inſects found naturally included in amber, 
are of thoſe kinds which we know do thus hide themſelves 


in the earth in winter, And it is from hence, that the ge- 


nerality of Tnſes in amber are found in a contracted po- 
s they lie in during their ſtate of reſt. Some 


ſture, ſuch as h oft. 
few indeed. ſeem as if they had led. in order to ſet 
' themlelyes at liberty; theſe are probably ſuch as were en- 
er in the tough bitumen, either at the time of their 
coming into the earth, or near the period of cheir ſtay 
| "when they either had not yet fallen into the tor- 
pid ſtate of the others; or were rouſing out of it, Some 
pieces of amber are ſhewn indeed in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious, containing flies in very lively poſtures, and ſome with 
he male 8 Yi nd of theſe are to 
| denn 66 fic.” For the Game o ing which the cteatures 
are buried under and half dead with the cold, is cer- 
tainly not the ſealon for propagation. See the article $yc- 
r 1 


Aquatic INSECTS. There is an Inſe of 4 vey 1 


phibious kind, which Mr. Reaumur has accurately d 
in the Memoirs of the Paris Aceademy. Many animals are 
aquatic for a part of their lives, and paſs, the reſt on dry 
r to have its 

head and fail boch in the water, and the intermediate part 
of its body out. To conceive the manner in which this is 
effected, we muſt conſider its figure.” It is compoſed, like 
| Word | mM y 
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or too little immerſed, is ealily ſeen; for 
ped fo as to drain the water from. it, 
lows it down the fide of the veſſel; and if it 


— contrary. Way, 
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the head nor the tail ſeem concerned in it, but 
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it v 


iO ie SE. 18 gar Ot of the reach 
7 moving is very particular; 
part or ſixth ring of the body, which in its crooked ſtate 
makes the ſummit of the 4 is what moves firſt, and draws 
all the other parts to follow it, the creature continuing in 
its bended poſture . while it moves. It does not move E 
vermic ar progreſſion, as ſome animals do; but has re 
fect. 'Thele indeed are ſo ſmall as not to be diſting 
without the affiltance of glaſſes; but N y tre 
found to be one of the. great ſingularities Re Anal. 


Mem, Acad, Par. 171 . 
Ibe feet, con ir poſition i in all other animals, are 
in this creature p 1 upon its Hence the creature 


naturally lies down upon its back as other creatures do 


upwards, But this is not peculiar to this animal, for there 
are ſome flies, and other water In/e#s, which always ſwim 
upon their wa? and have their mouths pointed upwards, | 


chat they 2 e their food, which is uſually placed above 
dg and dhe ſame reaſon is to be given in regard to this | 
hee. Its fert are ten in 2 laced on the ſeparate 
„ two on a ring four between the 

0 "in and the oy, theſe ; on r than the other 
are very ſhort, and much ble the ſlender 


worms, or other F and their extremi- 

ties are in the ſame manner Aated, and armed with num- 
EE fy Ny Trane 
C are » Or 
towards the tail. There is great providence ein the 4 
tion of them; for as the creature is uſually in an po- 

ſture and moyes in that figure, the ten tho they are 

contrary ways in regard to the head, are all — 
in the ſame dixection in regard to the Gxth ring, which i is 
_ as the head to other animals, the part which all mo- 
tion, BY, this diſpoſition of the legs the animal has a greater 
variety af motion, than any — 7 creature; for in an ex- 
tended poſture it can rum with equal ſwiftneſs backwards 

or forwards, by uſing the one or the other ſet of its legs; 
and in its arched poſſtion it can, beſide the common motion 
forwards, move Wk either to the right or left with 
2 7 1 is of great uſe to it when it wants to 
Nee its place, by n 2 little way. Beſide all 
theſe Ah 15 ty ” has alſo the power of ſwimming like other 
worms, Which it exerts by turning and twiſting its body 
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INSTIT a word uſed fog ptr I 
ak — —__ 
for that ſort n 2 by 


Rs ot a! _ Taft, Lex. Med. in 


INSTITUTORES, in „ "that ſet of authors in this 

ſcience who have laid dows Fang ſetled rules, axioms, 

and inſtitutions in it. Zimmer Fund. Bot. p. 2 

INSTRUMENT (Cycl. )—Packet-InyTRUMENTsS, i in ſurgery, 
See the article POCKET. . 

INSUFFLATIO, a term uſed by ſome writers in medicine, to 

expreſs the blowing into any part, in order w Fonvey the 

fumes of medicines into it. 

INSULTUS, a word uſed by the writers in medicine to ſig- 
nify the acceſs of the paroxyſm in intermittent Glcaſes ; ct 
ſometimes the firſt invaſion” of a diſeaſe. 

INTEGRANT Parts, in philoſ ophys the fimilar parts of a 

body, or parts the ſame and e fame nature with the 

whole ; as filings of iron are the integrunt parts of iron, and 
have the ſame nature and properties with the bar they were 
filed off from. The chemiſts diſtinguiſh in their reſolutions 
of bodies between the dividing or refolving them into inte- 
ant like theſe ; and what they call conſtituent parts, 
that is, diflimilar parts, or the principles of the bodies they 
work u n. Thus when crude mercury is diſſolved in aqua- 
| fortis, tho? held imperceptibly in the menſtruum, yet when 
that menſtruum is diluted with water and a copper plate is 
ſuſpended in it, the menſtruum leaves the mercury to work 
upon the copper, and the mercury ſubliges unaltered and in 
its own natural form; the mercury therefore, in this opera- 
tion, was only divided into its integrant parts, or ſmall par- 
cels of the ſame nature and pro of the whole ; but 
when artificial cinnabar is reſolv'd or divided into crude 
mercury and ſulphur,” neither of theſe are of the ſame na- 
ture and properties with the cinnabar, and are not its inte- 
grant but its conſtituent parts. This therefore is the diyid, 
ing a body into its conſtituent parts or principles. Shaw's 


Lectures 17 

INTEGRU olium, among botaniſts.” See the article 
EAF. 

LEP Diatonum. See the ances Draronic, and 
EN us 

INTENTION, (Cyct.) 
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age inilaow, in the antient muſic, 


| e it is by any accident. 1 all over in the wa- 
ter. 85 however, gems An . e poſition to it, and 
it never Foo to 1 into it but by conſtraint, and then al- 
_ _ ways hs fanny foi, + by ſwimming to 
the i t 8 tinually Hg tho its N are 
dau fran, being oply a3 micyoſcopes diſ- 
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was uſed to denote paſſage of the voice from grave to 
acute. Ariftoxen. p. 10—13- Ariftid. Quint. p. 8, 9. 
Gaudent. p. 2, 3. Euclid. p. 2. Edit. Meimbom. 
INTER Canem & Lupun, in law, words ufed formerly in ap- 
peals, to fi that a crime was 1 p the twilight, 
i. e. inter diem & noctem; &c. This has di- 
vers other denominations: Thus, in fame 5. England 
they call it mock-/hadow, corruptly muck-ſhade; and in the 
north, day-hgbt's gate; others ſay, betwixt Baut and buz- 


; 


zard. _ Cowel, Blount. 
INTERCAPSULARIA, in „a name ſome 
N to the cavities between e ſcapulæ — ver- 


IN ERC E TED 415. in conic ſections, is the ſame with 
what is ah ea called the agel. See the article AB- 
scissA, 

N "Trterts] k was uſed in antient Rome, 
for che act of a tribune of the people, or other magiſtrate, 
by which he inhibited the acts of other tes; or even 

in caſe of the tribunes, the decrees of the ſenate. Vel 
ally" ſolemn word, ufed by the tribunes when they inhi- 
bited an decree of the ſenate, or law poſed to the peo- 
ple*.. eral law of theſe Interceffions was, that any 
might inhibit the acts of is qua, A inferior; 
but the tribunes had the ſole prerogative trouling the 
acts of every other magiſtrate, yet could 4 
cen eiter by any — id t. of Rom. ſen. p. 160 
INTERCIDENT P EX uſed: by medical writers to 
INTE E ulſe, a term 
exprel 2 ſort of x He e 
there is cived a Ard irregular. 

INTERCOSTAL (Cy. Cyel.)— InTEzRCosT. 

ES Are e thin fleſhy 
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d. The fibres of the internal een are in in generd 
| ſhorter and Teſs ob vs than the former they fl almoſt; 
F Vrely the interftices between the ves 
they are cov on outhde by a. mem thoſe 
the fibres of which running in an It N 
of the muſcles, have been miſtaken continuations 
external Intercoftas, over which this membrane is alſo ren N 


alittle niſhed in thickneſs. | 
' Af 1 breaft of an animal 


cher the * le 
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INT 


muy be drawn out, without diſordering either the muſcles or 
the membranes ; but we are not for this reaſon to conclude, 
that all the Interceſlals on one fide of the breaſt make but 
one. muſcle z becauſe the ſame reaſoning might prove, that 
all the muſcles which immediately furround the os femoris 


are but one ; ſince by a like experiment, together with 
the perioſteum may be entirely ſeparated from the bone, 
without breaking their fibres. /Yinfow's Anatomy, p. 231. 
For the uſe of theſe in reſpiration, ſee the article RERSHIRA- 
TION, | | | 
InTE&RCOSTAL Nerves; Dr. Walther has given a yery minute 
deſcription of the [nterco/ta! nerves, and eighth pair. See 
Nov. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1734. Feb. & ibid. 1736 Sept. ' 
INTERCUS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to expreſs 
that ſort of, dropſy more uſually called an anaſarca. See the 
articles DRors v and ANASARCA, r 
INTEREST (Gycl. )—Ix TEREST, Intereſſe, in law, is com- 
monly taken for a chattel real, as a leaſe for years, &c. and 
more particulatly for a future term; in which caſe it is ſaid 
in pleading, that one is poſſeſſed de Intere/ſe termini: There - 
fore an ellute in lands, is better than a right or Intereſt in 
them. But in legal underſtanding, an Intereſt extends to 
eſtates, rights, and titles, that a man hath in or out of lands, 
&c. ſo as by grant of his whole Jntereft in ſuch land, a re- 
verſion therein, as well as poſſeſſion in fee-{imple ſhall pals. 
Co, Litt, 345. Blount. 2 Ip... 
INTERFERE, in the manege. A horſe interferes, when the 
fide of one of his ſhoes ſtrikes againſt, and hurts one of the 
fetlocks. See the article FETLOCK. | | 
INTERFEMINEUM, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the 
inzum. | 
INT! ERLUNIUS Morbus, a name by which ſome authors 
haye called the epilepſy, a diſeaſe often affected remarkably 
by the changes of the moon, | 
INTERMIT ENT, or INTERMITTING Fever Cyd.)— 
See the article FEVER. | | 
INTERNUS (Cycl.)—InTERNUSs mallei, in anatomy, a name 
iveh by ſome authors to one of the muſcles of the ear. It 
is the muſculns Internus auris of Cowper, and is very properl 
called by Albinus tenſor tympani from its uſe. Spigelius | 
it ſimply the Internus. | | 
INTEROSSEUS, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius in 
his account of the muſcles of the foot, to a muſcle talled by 
Albinus WT brevis pollicis pedis, and by Winſlow the 
xor brevis. | | 1 
INTERRING, or INTERMENT (Cycl.)— See the articles 
BURIAL and ButviNG, 8" *« te: 
INTERSEPTUM, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs the 
uvdla, and r- the ſeptum natrium. Fr 
INTERSPINALES (Cycl,)—InTERSPINALES dorf,) in ana- 
tomy, a name given by Albinus to certain muſcles of the 
back, not mentioned by the old writers in anatomy, but cal- 
led by Winſlow and for Po 
petit epineus du dos; as the Interſpinalts lumborum of the 
ſame author, are the epineux des -lombes. , 
InTER8PINALES /umbortm, in anatomy, a name given by 
Albinus to ſome muſcles not mentioned by the generality of 
writers, but called by Winſlow the epineux” des lombes, or 
mis lumborum. 0 64 | 
ERTRANSVERSARII dorff, in anatomy, a 2 
by Albinus and others of the late anatomiſts, to certain inmall 
muſcles of the back, not obſerved by the old writers on theſe 
ſubjects but called by the French les petits tranſverſaires 
u as. & £4 «45% HI” - 
N lumborum, in anatomy, a name given 
by Albinus to thoſe muſcles of the Joins, which Douglaſs 
{5 calls the Intertranſoerſales, and Winſlow and the other 
French writets plas aires des lombes | 
INTERVAL, in mutic” Cydd.)—Intorvals 
tain ratio's or proportions expreſſible in numbers, which ma 
all be analyſed into the prime numbots 4, 3, and 5. | And all 
Intervals may be found from the octave, fifth and thitd major, 
which reſpectively correſpond to thoſe numbers. ele ire 


thenar and 1 


the muſicians elements, from the various combinations of | 


ich, all the ble variety of relations of ſounds reſult. 

Tis K. the iis nod a late author aſſures us, it 
may be looked on as the ſtandard of truth; and that every 
Interval that occurs in muſic is on. — . princes 
to, or deviates from what it ought to be, on theſe principles. 
He obfeeves, that the doctrine of __— the antes feems 
different. Ptolemy, for inſtance, introlluces not only the 

rimes 2, 3» 4» 5, bur: arc q and , Kr. Nay, wy Foun 


lez that 


r. 


of the modern French wtiters, tes | 


1 
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Sveet. Vor. I. 


9 F At yin 
wrde ſounds 4, b, c, of which & is the maſt ute, 


INT 


« the moſt grave, and 6 the intermediate found. From the 


| proceding definition, it appears that the Interval between the 
0 


unds 4 and c, is the aggregate of the Interval between a 
and 6, and between ; and c. Therefore if the [wterval be- 
tween @ and 6, be equal to that between þ and c, which hap- 
pens when@:6b::c: d, the Interval between à to c, will be 


double the Interval @ to h or b to c. This being conſidered, 


it will appear that 7xtervals ought to be jexprefied by the 
meaſures of the ratio's, conſtituting the ſounds forming thoſe 
Intervals ; But ratio's are meaſured by the logarithms of 
fractions, the numerators of which denote the acute ſounds, 
and the denominators the grave. Hence the fnterval be- 


_ tween the ſounds @ and 5, will be expreſſed by the logarithm 
of the fraction ©, which is uſually denoted by 1. or, which 


comes to the fame, 16 — 1. The Interval therefore of equal 
ſounds, & to 4, will be null, as 14 — 14 . The Interval 
called an octave or diapaſon, will be expreſſed by the lo- 


| 2 of 2; and the Interval of the fifth or diapente, will 


elj}=13—\/2, From whence it appears, that theſe Inter- 


wals are incommenſurable; ſo that no Interval, however ſmall, 


can be an aliquot part, both of the octave and fifth, The 
like may be ſaid of the Interuali 1} and 13, and others whoſe 
logarithms ate diflimilar, But Intervals expounded by lo- 
garithms of numbers, which are powers of the ſame root, 
may be compared— Thus, the Interval of the ſounds 27 : 8, 
will be to the Interval of the ſounds g : 4, as 3 is to 2: For 
4% ==3/3, and/}=213. Euler, ibid. p. 74. I 
But tho the logarithms of numbers, which are not powers 
'of the ſame root, be incommenſurable, yet an approximating 
ratio of ſuch may be found. Thus the meaſure of the oc- 
tave is /2 = 0.3910300, and the meaſure of the fifth is 
er Hence the Interval of the octave 
will be to that of the fifth, nearly as 3010300 to 17609133 
which ratio being reduced to ſmaller terms, in the method 
explained under the head RATIO, will give us theſe ſimpler 
expreſſions for the ratio of the octave and fifth, 2: 1, 3: 2, 
5 7: 4 12: 7, 17: 10, 29: 17, 41: : 21, which 
fal is very near & Wach. Hh ibid, > 2 , | 
In like manner Intervals may be divided into any number of 
equal parts: for this purpoſe we need only divide the lo- 
garithm of the propoſed Interval into the ſamo number of 
2 and then find its correſpondent number by the tables. 
'The ratio of the number ſo found, to unity, will give the 
J ratio of the divided Interval to its propoſed part. 
hus let the third part of an octave be required; its logarithm 
will be = o. 1003433 = 4412: The ratio correſponding nearly 
to this will be, 63: 50, or Jeſs accurately, 29 1 23, or 51 4, 
which laſt exprelies the third major; and this is by the leſs 
knowing taken for the third part of an octave, and ſeems to 
be ſuch on our harpſichords and organs, where from C to E is 
a third, from E to Git another, and from Ga or Ad to c an- 
other third. But the more intelligent know, that GH: and A® 
ought not to be reputed the ſame ſound, ſince they differ by a 
dielis enharmonica, which is nearly equal to two commas. 
Euler, ibid. | 
Mr. Euler has inſerted a table of Intervals in his Tentamen 
Nove Theria Muſice : He ſuppoſes the logarithm or 


' meaſure of the octave to be 1.000000, whence the logarithm 


of the fifth will be 0.584962, and the logarithm of the third 
major will be 0.321928; from theſe the meaſures of a'l other 
Intervals may be found. But as it has been cuſtomary for 
muſicians to meaſure their Intervals by commas, we ſhall 
here inſert a table of Intervals with their meaſures in commas; 
whete we ſuppoſe the logarithm or meaſure of the comma 
8 to be 1.00600 : hence the logarithm of the octave F 
will be $5:79763» that of the fifth 32.63952, and laſtly that 
of the third major 1796282. From theſe all the other u- 
tervals may be found in the manner expreſſed in the table; 
where = bop column ſhews the names of the ſeveral 7882 
valr; the ſecond the proportions of ſounds ſurming theſe 
Intervals ; the third the compoſition of theſe proportions 
from the prirhes a, 3; and 5. The ſmaller figures marked 
above, and ſomewhat to the right of the larger, indicate the 
power to which the number expreſſed by the larger figures is 


raiſed. Thus 72 eus that the ſeventeenth power of 2 
3, and divided by the eight 
I 8 


| ſigns of ſome of the SIntervals, as b for hyp . 
4 for gigi, &c. and the fifth column ſhews how the Intervals = 
. ariſe from others: Thus, ouer - againſt ſemitone 


| one major, I find 
in the fourth column &, which is here only an arbitrary mark 
IV — 111, which ſignifies that the ſemitone major is equal to 
che ſum of the ſpas minge and dieſis, 


between the fo third major. 
= i 


; and in dhe Gfth column 1 find 5+ d= 
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die done minor 0 increaſed by x { editing is equil to aan. 
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„jor, ee. 11 
ane a comma is 


2 ify addition, ſubſtra&ion, and equality. 


the number. 
fourth is doubled uad thus, 


ews that the tone- major dimi 


equal to the tone minot. The ſighs 
A, Are, here taken MT the fend ſenſe, as in algebra, to 


80 Nkewiſe the 
8 between two numbers, ot between à number and 
© the ſymbol of. an Interval, ſignifies that the Interval is to be 


Thus 2.1V ſhews that the 
= VI 1482 2. TV VIII 


T, ſhews, that the lefſer flat ſeventh 1s equal to the ſixth 


major and ſemitone-major, or alſo to two fourths, 
has been taken from it. Laft- 
e table ſhews the meaſures, or lo- 


. oftave when the tone-ma 
"ty, the ſixth column of 15 


or to the 


. Theſe are not 


MT . 

TIE ithms of the tables where 1. 0060000 i; 
| — 10, But here 1. ooo is aſſumed as the 

; of 4 or of the comma, as before mentioned. 
"Theſe — 8 eaſily derived 10 the common, of 

a r tables acq.- or Briggs. Thus the logarith 
of 2, or the octave = o. . 64h the lo — of 3 
or of the fifth = o. 1760972590 and laſtly, the logarithm 
of 4, or of the third major = o. 09691001 30. Now theſe 
[-« 3 being ſeverally divided by the logarithm of * 18, er 
| the comma = o. 0053950319 z the quotients will give the 
number of commas in an octave -= 55. 797633 in — fifth 
= 32. 039523 and in a third major = 17. 96282. Hence 


all the reſt may be found by addition. and able only. 
| re ry the Table: 


11 


++ 4 
vs | 1 24 
* y . 


\ - a F A TAB LE of Muſical Intervals, with 5 — Meaſures. | 2 
— | |Conipeſ | 1 
ot : i f the Pro- e: Com be Si to ſhew Meaſ 
p % | Names of the Intervals. preſſing portions Simple | the Com. non 1. In- | * 
EY | e Intervals.\from 2, 3, | ter val. | [Commas. 

1 > 709 r ; e ig . 

= Wo , 393210 | 203. | 1 
A — — 30047 to 0. $3222 
Diaſchifſn a — — — 2255 | 25S : 

L'> os + 5 0 N 2025 $753 O. 90917 
* n ot 7 1 5 5 2 . 00000 
Comma of — —— - —-01 OY Bae = 
£3 GAR. 4 ” _— 524288 219 I. 09083 
- Hypero e. 3 oe? — * 1 . | _ 
-Hyperoch — ＋ 3572 "eve | 1. 37695 

'Enharmonic Dale, or diminiſhed Ce — 228 | : {Ku | 1 
I2S 53 1. 90917 
Seal done Minor, or leaſt Chromatic Dieſ | NB 4 | 
: 24 223 3.28612 
| Lines of hs ene decent | _ 25 24 . 
| -tone Major — 1 243 IS | 4. 19529 
Laber . a 3:5 
Lima, or redundant Semi tone Minor) E 126 | = 4. 28612 
1 1 24 | 
wee | | Is | 35 IO 
$+ 11 12599 21 1 37 "Is. 
"Apotome of the Greek Scale — — T = | A 5.28612 
Gde. Limma, or redundant Semi · tone A - ZI” EE 
a — — — $2 25 1 | 6. 19529 
Taq nit 412 ut ahant Ou ule). > 
"Greatet Lipid & read double Semi- is r 
tone Minor — — 1 1074 2 5 | whale * 7. $7224 
A none Wi | 5 rr ant or] vac, 
Y 9 75 n 
Tone-Major — 2 4.9 Ag | 1 
19 i = 8 23 9. 48141 
. (26 | = | 
[Divinitel Thi — 7 10. 39053 
3 144 2722 | | 
hp 3 . 
2 4 22 l 4 , 
. 1 . 16153 
deen Second — — YH} 108 073 k | #4 
IE , 3 bl | 4 W f 12. 76753 
- Trihemitome of the Greek Scale | 2 2* | OO 
Gene third Miner: —— by Pre an — ly = er 13.6767 
K 11116 1 re | 

' Thind Minor. — — 7 ME i 3⁰ T+8=V—Il 14. 67670 

a 2 10 13130 6 an. | | 
rene Mejor — 55 | EFT | Is. [S=T+8+91 23 
| 6 2% | | 

Fate diminiſhed Fourth ani ren 1 | = bs | E eu- | 16. 58587 

0 EDITED TREE 09 oo Pens ny 
Pape, of te Greek Scale, or redundant 381 BY EL | A a7 ds 
(Pint en r 
Superfiuous th by 4 iel e's $151 ; 2: uut 96 | | ; 223 $5 
erb . Mei OS ale 4. S 3-455 2 * 
$4 wien 2102765 — Sr W i Ai, 1114 37 ; py 
E 18181. 2 | 1 | ami: 
- vedr ee e Os l wil yn: KS e 729 | . 4 
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LN T i r 


mas ©: his ark) "x 75 146 * +i=V=S p 
2 L 6 | 
Semidiapente, or falſe fifth ——_ ———— 25 , T5 VTS V-: 28. 35349 
© Tiltonus of che Greek Scale — „„ JT=V—8=1V+ 68. 43 
2009 OR, 4+ att | 222 | | 
- Diminiſhed fifth == Jn A | 25 7 [V—£=2.P 29- 35349 
| 2 2 e 3464 40 ' 225  IVErv ; ; 
" Deficient fun- :- — 27 3 1 3¹ "FC 
Fi . 5 1 3 3 N IV + T=1 + 5 32. 63952 
ud 6421 | a * } 2 
© Superfluous fifth — * 81 y. 2 U 35- 92564 
Suach Mine- 1 = = | & [v+$=vII—IM |;7.8348: 
SL So Ca EC 3] ny 2 PS ent... {4-239 
| Hexachord of the Greek Scale, or redun- 1 27 33 2 | 
er oper = 2 7G 24 } VI = rm; 42- 12093 
37%, 1 4 | ; nog „ 81 
0 = IT 4 6+8=2 IV — 143. 0ZOIO 
. 1. _ + | BF. eee . 
e 85 
| < | =. | 7 85 VIt# ", [44- 40705 
e cots. — i: 226: | | 16 BP: ur em | 
Ii = 8 ſb 7 VI+S=2.1V=VII—T:46. 31622- 
Lf J b forenth Minor — —b % 3 1250 | 
| on 7 5 92s VI+8=V+P=VIL—r4, 31622 
: Seventh Major FER — 2 — Vn VI+T=VII— S8 Jso. 60234 
n n 48 e | 
 Diminhed Oe — f , „ Jvn z e- vu, J52.82785 
ans | 3 9 0 81 
| Superfluous Seventh | — "Hem ee * 2, 1 Vn = VII- 4 * 88846 
| | 10 . 11111 be : e N * 
Oane *. —.— „ —— = 152 D VIII VIS V TIN 55. 79763 


The 1 apotome, trihemjtops, ditonus, 13 mi-tone minor and 0. 64 of a comma, or a ſemi-tone minor 
and tritonus, mentioned in this Table, by the names of lim- redundant hy near 5 of a comma. But this is much out of 
ma, apotome, c. of the Greek ſcale, are ſuch as are either] tune. In the common, and in 3 $ temperatures the 
mentioned by the antients, or at leaſt occur in their ſcale, | ſemi- tone minor is increaſed only b -£ about 4 of a comma, 
where fourths are divided into two tones and a limma, and | Vid. Ptolem. Harmon. p. 92. 1 —— Urs Oper. Tom. 3. 
where the octave conſiſted. of five tones and two lummas. | Diminiſbed INTERVAL; in muſic. the article DiMENBSHED 
The term redundant in the Table, is applied to ſuch Inter- Interual. 
_ vals as exceed the truth by a comma; and ſuch as fall ſhort INTERVALS, in huſbandry, a term uſed to een the ſpaces 
of the truth by a like quantity, are called deficient. | Intervals left between the ſeveral rows of plants ſown or ſet in a gar- 
that exceed true diatonic Intervali, by a ſemitone-minor, are | den or field. The method of horſe-hoeing huſbandry, P 
ſaid to be ſuperfluous ; and thoſe which fall ſhort by the ſame | ſtrongly recommended by Mr. Tull, is obj died to by 
quantity, are ſaid to be diminiſhed. Where an Interval exceeds | on account of the DR of the Abram which are to 
. true diatonic, Interval by the quantity of two ſemi- tones left between the rows of corn. Theſe are required to be 
minor, we have called it an extreme 2 Interval : | about five foot wide; and it is thought that ſuch wide ſpaces 
And if it falls ſhort by the ſame quantity the appellation of are ſo much. loſt earth, and that the crop is to he ſo much 
extreme diminiſhed Interval is given it. us, if from A to | the leſs for it. But it is to be obſerved, that the rows of 
D aſcending be a true — tg and from D to 4 a true fifth, | |, corn ſeparated by, theſe, Intervals) need nat be fin 
then, if D be ſuppoſed raiſed by a comma, from A to D | m) be double, triple, or quadruple, at the pleaſure of the 
will be a redundant fourth, and from D to à a deficient fifth. ö © farmer; pa four rows thus ſtanding as one will have the 
From A to Dif will be a ſuperfluous fourth, and from D# to | . five foot Interval but one fourth of its (bigneſs as to the 
4 will de a dicminiſhed fifth. in Mee mienhner Nm N to hole quantity, and it will be but as fifteen inch Intervals 
will be a diminiſhed fourth; and from Do to eee | 1 — —— Corn chat is ſown. irregularly in 
fifth. From A to Dat (D double ſharp) will be an extreme - * _ as d: b r to cover the ground better 
ſuperfluous fourth, and from A to Dbd (D double flat) will be! 72 at in rows but this ig mere .deceprio viſus,/ for the 
an extreme diminiſhed: fourth. In like Manner; from Dat of corn are never ſo thick as when they come” out of 
to @ will be an extreme diminiſhed,” and from Deb to 3, An | : ETD . a they ſtand in a row and a horſe-hoed 
extreme ſuperfluous fifth. Such Intervals are not to be met || -® ound, De THI e twenty or thirty ſtalks in a piece of 
with in the practice of muſic 3 but if the diviſion of the 13 + onl quantity, where an unhoed plaht will 
 oftave into 31 parts were once eſtabliſhed, us it ought | des ee 1f theſe ſtalks of the hoed 
for the perfection of muſic, ſuch Intervals as theſe here men- || plant w N eparated and planted over the Interval, the 
'fioned will neceſſarily oecur in the ſcales)" ViduUPhi Tran. | hole land would be better covered than it is in the common 
n a Ses the article Gx us. FHN theſe hoed fields ſeem to 
other uſes, will facilitate the: 1 | Ra apa; crop than the common ſown fields, yet 
5 — — or-Interval. Suppoſe,'for inſtance, | * . they in 3 a. much greater. It is only che 
it were required to examine ſome of Ptolemy*s diviſions”'of | . 1 erent cy ig that makes the ſown crop ſeem the . 
the founth, I ne ne makes & 222 = ors be rhe 
* i= 9 from the common 
"A * and divide it by — of 23, the quotient 15 e are not ground; es hull to Ned, but 
be 10.75, which gives the meaſure or number of com- When well borſchoed. they are all ; 
| mas, and its parts contained in an interval enpreſſed 'by | den g the crop, dn en a the n 22 1 a 
3. Look for the neareſt nieafure of Intervali to 10,0% inthe | 2 * 4 wn chemſelves thro the whole Jritery 
table, it will be found to be 10. 39058; which ers to ee e dur from it, that they increaſe accord- 
the Interval of two ſemitones major, or of the"dithiniſhed | in hen the plants ſtand in the ſcattered way, as in com- 
wird as pradtitioners call it. But Ptolemy's exceeds this by ſowing, they are cloſe ta one another; each robs 
0. 36, or about; of a comma. The next Intiruul in Ptole- 4 * * their nouriſhment, and conf 
- my's. diviſion. . which is a true tone - minor. The third 14 br e or e rad all th 
3 Up which will de ud 1b 2.95 comma, we * 4 


wes * 5 23 * 4 Din n! dS w## * * 


. pw. , * : ? £ 8 3 


* 


| that no ill conſequence ns ever knowh to attend it. Poor 


a of the artificial. The 


IXI 


ing, as the hoe cannot be brought in, nor the | 
n e ere it a new break 2 
and conſequently afford them new food. 


ments have abundanthy proved, Joo in large grape 
of wheat where the different methods have been tried, thoſe 


| 


whete the Jutervals were have uced the 
2 and thoſe bene KD was 1 8 without 
% have been much richer, than where dung Was 

without hoeing. It were poſfibh oe ples could 
ſtand as thick, and thrive W over the whole furface of 
the ground, as they do in 


by theſe: lar 
produged . th 


ot plants receive their growth not according to 
they and on, but to 
into; and therefore a 


number that ſtand in that row, and - theſe 
could be nquriſh'd 0 ſcattered over the Intervat; and 
they would be worſe nouriſtied ih that way, becauſe 
while the Interual is void, the «ſtirred 


about chern, and new roots will be 


I N'T 


| (0 ounds of the I | 
m Ents: When 


the d; 


= 


And altho' 
admit of little or no hopes of a cure; yet as the great 
uts ſometirhes admit of the ſutute with advantage, it is bet- 
tex to uſe a doubtful remedy, than none. wounds of 
the Inteftines, however or ſuch as do not exceed the diame- 
ter of a uill, are by no means to be ſtitched, but 
- | left to 3 by which means there is much greater 
of fucceſs, than from irritating them with the ſuture ; but 
large wounds of the [nteſtines, tho. they ſeldom! admit of 


cure, yet it i; always to be attempted by means of the glovers 
future, before the /nteffine_is returned. To. perform this, 
you are to. he provided with a ſmall needle d with 
lily an aſſiſtant ſhould take hold of one part of tlie by 
a fine piece bf linnen.well.aur'd ; while. the furgean | way 


from every one broken 4 bold the part in his left hand, and few up the whole 
riſhment laid before theſe roots by wound the glover's manner, leaving very Imall ſpaces, 
which the plants will not more than the twelfth af an inch each between each of 


2 e when ſcattered over the 
ground js then all occupied, and 
tween the 2 4 iv 
'Fhe horſe-hoeing which takes place in 
and is to be repeated ſeveral, times: 
great advantage, but the oftner it is re 
crop will ſucceed. -_In the beginning, 
are. it is to be done only in 


la tho' it be ever ſo light, ſhould have many | hoeings ; 
for the plants receive but little nouriſument from its natural 
| and it is therefore td make a f 


continual 


- 
- 


the flitches. | [The laſt ſtitch in this operation muſt be faſt- 
ned with a Knot, but the other end muſt hang out about a 
, foot but of the abdomen, by means of which e ſilk may be 


als; | | drawn out ten the kee js healed. » Aſter this is per 
Ee 


formed, the Wound of the abdomen is next to be taken care 
| | ſtitched up, keeping the lower or depending part of 
the wound 0 with a tent, till all the preternatural fluids 
are diſ out of the cavity of the abdomen and till the 


wound in the 7iteffine ſhall give leave to draw 
away the {ilk wich which the ſuture was performed on it. 


— method of cure. TEE f . waxed 
ey faften the 


inteftme to the internal orifice of the 
wound in the abdomen, The 


: | is than four * 

it unt much of this breadth, one at leaſt of theſe furrows 
will reach and fall upon che next row, which will be very] 
EFF 
_ ether ſuch plants, whict can bear to have the earth pulled 
Over them with a harrow. iin 563 4 Dir © 

All ſcils and all ſituations are not 


as. | 
«2 
$7977 HH 


| tough and wet clays the work. 


grounds ax lis on. the ſides of hills are" allo 14s proper | 
ag 116 on © Hills" al pre 1 
5 71.331 E351 tf $3 {LIE bY 4 $4 * $ 


"than others or this work: 2 [% 4 
Tui method is not .o preper in common fields, but 

See th toll, , hath Weng 
be are uſualg in the old ry, and Fhange che 


* 


5 


equally pioper for dh he- 
res ame gh woe Mien — ervals and hoeihg || 
between. "The lighteſt ſoils ſeem beſt for "it, and the i 


out of the abdomen, is to be fo. firmly fixed by the applica- 
tion of ſticking plaiſters to the wound, that the [rue/tire 
om the part to which it was faſtened, nor 

any of its contents into the cavity of the 

When this operation is well performed, the In- 

teftine euſily adheres to the internal part of the abdomen, 


| and the patient ſuffers infinitely leſs pain and hazard, than 
from the former way of making the ſuture. The ſame me- 
thod of cure alſo is the proper one for wounds of the ſto- 
mach, where'they are within the reach of the hand, and it 
is ſometimes crowned with ſucceſs. FHeiftzr's Surgery, 


2% of bene ds the Ia rnrr uA. Where in part of the 
inteſtines is curry d away, the caſe is plainly deſperate, and 
tis indeed w that perſons thus wounded have not all 
died upon the ſpot, or in the operation of making the ſuture, 
till ſome of the late eminent obſerved the lig 
of the Inteſfines ſo wounded, would ſometimes un 6 
adhere to che wound in the abdomen, and took this hint 
from nature toward a cuxe in ſuch: deſperate caſes. When- 
ever a ſurgeon therefore is called in a caſe of this kind, after 
diligently ining the: ſtate of the upper part of the I- 
teftine which has ſuffered the loſs of ſubſtance, he ſhould 
' flitch it to the external Wound; for by this means the pa- 
tient may not only be ſaved from in death, but there 
have been inſtances where the wounded /xtzftine has been 
ſo far healed, that the faxces which uſed to be voided by the 
| anus, have been voided 


| 


<7 * = 


= 


Hu per. * 


2 


1 * a ſtitch through the meſenter . 


* 


INT 


ends of the Inteftines grew to the peri ,neum, new fleſh was 


extended along this membrane, and joined the extremities to- | 


er. The ſoldered part of the gut is always ſtraitned, 


and therefore thoſe who are cured in this caſe ought to guard | 
againſt too full meals and indigeſtion, See Mem. de Acad. 


* 


de Chirurg. Lom. 1. 


INTESTINES of Fiſhes, The guts in fiſhes are very different | 


in the ſeveral kinds in length, proportion, and figure; in 
* ſome fiſh the Inteſtine is ſtrait and fimple, and is carried di- 
realy from the ſtomach to the anus, as in the conger, ſyn- 


gnathus and petromyzon ; in others it is only once returned | 


upwards, as in the cyprini, ſalmons, pearch, and many 
others. In others it is variouſly contorted and revoluted, in 
the ſame manner as in land animals. We have inſtances of 
this in the ſparus, dolphin, mullet, and fword-hſh, Arted: 
Ichthyolog. 
In length there are many very eminent differences. In the 
petromyza, &c. the whole Inteſtinal canal is not ſo long as 
the body of the fiſh. In the cyprini of many kinds it is 
about the ſame length with the body of the fiſh; and in 
others it is greatly longer, as in the ſpan, mullets, &c. 
INTESTINAL Fever, Febri: „ in medicine, a name 
iven by Heifter to a peculiar ſpecies of acute fever paſſed over 
in ſilence by the generality of authors; but by ſome called the 
meſenteric fever, and by our Sydenham the new fever, nova 
febris. This differs from other acute fevers, in that it is at- 
tended always with a diarrhoea, which however is ſalutary, 
and which it is very dangerous to ſtop, and in that it is not 
relieved by the attemperating or diaphoretic medicines uſeful 
in other fevers, much leſs by the hot ſudorifics ; all theſe 
things exaſperate and make it worſe, and the only things 
that give relief in it, are gentle cathartics, and vomits that 
operate without violence, "This fever, therefore, evidently 
ſhews-the error of thoſe haſty reaſoners, who declare, that 
all acute fevers are to be cured by diaphoretics. 
This peculiar ſpecies of fever, tho' unknown to many of the 
late writers, and called by Sydenham a new diſtemper, was 
not unknown to the antients. Hippocrates has left many 
things concerning it; as have alfo the later Greeks, and 
Cells: And among the moderns, Duret, Sennertus, Foreſtus, 
Riverius, Etmuller, Baglivi, Stahl, Hoffman, and Lanciſci, 
have all met with it, tho” they have given but very ſhort and 
imperfe& deſcriptions of it in their writings. | 
The generality of thoſe who have written of this fever have 
refer'd it to the malignant kinds, from its —_ uſually at- 
tended with ſevere and uncommon ſymptoms from the be- 
ginning, or from fuch being brought on in the courſe of an 
regular treatment. The common method of curing fevers 
— iaphoretic medicines bringing on in this, anxieties and 
ra 


itneſs of the præcordia, with pains about the ſtomach, 


loſs of appetite and deliriums, with effloreſcences of various 
kinds, particularly petechial ſpots ; and theſe ſymptoms are not 
keen rings attended with death. But it is to be obſerved, 
that diſeaſes are to be carefully diſtinguiſhed in their own 
ſymptoms, thoſe which the ws fon: brings on being often 
very different from what nature would offer. 
Theſe fevers have their ſeat in the ſtomach and Tnteftines ; 
or if they have it any where elſe, it appears at leaſt that their 
origin, which is in a putrid colluvies, is always much more 
eaſily educed and evacuated by theſe, than by any other paſ- 
ſages.” Many of the diſtempers mentioned by authors under 
_ Peculiar names, are properly to be refer'd as to their cauſes 
to this ſpecies. of feyer. The dyſenteric. fever is abſolutely of 
this kind, 


under the names of hemitritzus, aſſodes, elodes, as, and 
early allied to the 


turn at different and irregular intervals. After theſe the hip f 
egm, 
iſh 


an ill ſmell. There is always a diarrhoea 4 


ive 


| per, and ſeem to take 
their origin from ſpaſms. | 
_ Uiſcaſe is of à natural ftate and colour, and 
| comes turbid, and depoſits 4 "inulldy "Fexliment digg we 
Whole courſe of the diſtemper. num ann 
Theſe are the conſtant ſymptoms of theſe” fevers ; but be- 


— — 


II WT 


| or tremulous motion of the hands, with a ſubſultus tendinum, 


hiccough, and cold ſweats; which are all extremely dan- 
— ſymptoms, and preſage a fatal period to the diſ- 
mper. IP 

Beſide theſe; which are the common and the additional 
11 mptoms of theſe fevers, there are yet ſome others often 
in them, which are merely accidental, and are owing 

to the improper management of the patient. It is a common 
ertor to give hot and ſudorific medicines in| theſe caſes, the 
conſequence of which is, that the peccant matter which 
was lodged before in the prime viz is propelled into the 
blood, and not being able to make its way through the 
pores it appears under the ſkin in form of petechiæ or pur- 
ple ſpots, or of papulæ of a purple or reddiſh colour; ſome- 
times of a livid or blackiſh. Under this circumſtance, which 
is wholly owing to the ignorance of the preſcriber, the dif- 
temper gets the name of a petechial or a purple fever, 
Sometimes the. fame methods fend the matter to the ears, 
where it occaſions deafneſs; ſometimes to the parotids and 
maxillary glands, where it forms tumors, inflammations,, 
and abſceſſes of a very bad ſort; and, finally, if it be tranſ- 
ferred to the brain, violent deliriums and phrenitis are the 
certain conſequence. . Thus, according as this matter hap- 
pens to be driven by this improper treatment to a more or 
leſs noble part of the body, it gives the ſymptoms of a more 
or leſs dangerous diſeaſe; and very frequently the patient 
ſeems to have a pleuriſy, or peripneumony, or an inflamma- 
tion of the liver, ſpleen, or Inte/tines, while in reality the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe is all the while the ſame ; and there. is 
no difterence, but that of the matters ſettling on one or ano- 
ther part. Heiſter's Compend. Med. p. 97. 
Thr Method of Cure. All hot medicines mult be avoided, and 
the diſcharge of the peccant matter by the diarrhcea pro- 
moted by glyſters and by purging medicines. Some ad- 
viſe aloes, and other medicines of that kind; others ſena 
and manna ; ſome the purging ſalts; but moſt prefer rhu- 
barb, given in often repeated Imall doſes. Large draughtg 
of the lubricating decoctions, ſuch as barley-water and wa- 
ter-gruel, are to be given, and emulſions of ſweet almonds 
and of the cold ſeeds. Small quantities of oil of ſweet al- 
monds are alſo to be given at times, and juleps of the cool- 
ing waters and ſyrups moderately acidulated, and powders of 
nitre, cinnabar, and the common abſorbents, as crabs-eyes 
and the like, are to be given to take off the pains and ſpaſms, 
and to attemperate the acrid matter. _— in this fever 
is not neceſſary, unleſs in plethoric habits, in thoſe caſes 
it muſt be done on the acceſs of the diſeaſe, for if done after 
the third or fourth day it is uſually found to do more harm 
than good. | | was 
The diet in theſe fevers is not to be ſo very thin and weak, 
as in other acute fevers, but moderate nouriſhnient is to be 
allowed, that the patient may hold his ſtrength ſufficiently 
to go through it; in the beginning of the diſeaſe however, 
the patient has uſually an averſion for food, and then it is 
not to be forced upon him; but when the ſtomach begins 
to require it, then it is to be given in moderate quantity; 
and preat care muſt be taken that nothing aftringent or dif- 
ficult of digeſtion be allowed, but light and innocent meats, 
and with theſe a little good wine to promote digeſtion. 
Some alſo have given frequent vomits, by ſmall doſes of ipe- 
cacuanha in theſe fevers, and that with very good ſucceſs. ; 
and it is remarkable, thot the purple fever mentioned by 


frequent in Saxony: for a long time, was by 
Dr. Wagner, and others, cured by this method: Its origin 
being found to be a viſcous matter putrifying in the ſtomach 
and Inteftines ; and therefore the diſtemper being properly 
one of theſe inte/tinal fevers, was curable by the ſame me- 
thods with them, that- is —— the primæ vie. 
Some, as Baglivi and Burcha ve called theſe fevers me- 
ſenteric fevers ; but improperly, according to Heiſter, L. c. 


P+ . — Ann 6s Os . | ; 
InTEsTINALIS Spbincter, in anatomy, a name given by Win- 
ſlow to a muſcle of the anus, called by Albinus ſphincter in- 


and being very 


ternus ani. It is called by Riolan, and others, ſphincter cu- 
taneus, and ſphinctar — —.— hne 
Ix r ESsTIN eM Ccun. The fiſh kinds have in a great 


Inteflinuli ccd, and ap s pylori. They are always 
en] placed about the pylorus, and the ——— the inteſtinal 
canal, and ſeem by their number an- ce to contri- - 


'bute not 4 little to che di ion of tlie food. They are 
1 porti 1. In ſome fiſh there are none of — 


- cartilaginous of kinds alſo want them. In the ammo- 
dytes or ſand-eel chere is one caecum, and this ſeems 
"the only fiſh that has it ſingle. In many of the pleuronecti 
they are do in number, and very 

&c. have Rve, ſix" or ſeven of them, and all conſiderably 


ide theſe chere are ſometimes other very violent ones, ſuch 

da violent anxieties of the præcordia, pains in che ſtomach 

- and. in che fide, reſembling thoſe pf a pleuriſy, 4 Js 

=. „ A violent eat, and a continual tonvulfive 
_ * SUPPL. Vor. I. | 8 ö 


ligyri. In the her- 


them, 2 in the catti arid ſome of 
ring and anchovy, there are ſeventeen or eighteen of them. 
* . > tbe 


| o- 77 


Stahl, and others, as peculiarly — lying: in women, 


number of theſe cæca j they are called by the ichthyologiſts 


1 1 F : = * 
The cetaceous fiſhes in general are witl out them, and the 
The urine in the | unin of the ae 


ſhort. The pearch, ſpari, 1 


A 
Le- 

„ 

* jou 


| = juſſione, and call 


Joi x- Cartilage, or Ax ricul ArING-Cartilage. An articu- 


i 
% * CE) 


ibres, riſing from the 
of the 

dut into a number of ſmall : circular 
bdundles of theſe fibres are fixed. 


„ 0-2 
7 


- | whole body; ſo 


- -<- brittle than a li 


4 face. Its ſuperficies, examined by a glaſs, 


2 * baſis of it. 1 


xt chirty. The gadi, and ſome 


2 
af other fiſh have thirty; and 
- the and ſalmons, at leaſt 

clupea or thriſſa of authors has at leaſt | 

the ſword-fiſh, the tunny, the mackrel, and many others, 
have more than a hundred of them, or have them indeed 

without number. Their differences in e are alſo very 
| In ſome fiſh they are long and narrow, as in the ſal- 
mona, gadi, and clupeæ. In others, they are very ſhort 
and thick, as in the pleuronecti, and oſmerus. In the great- 


eſt part of fiſhes they are much ſmaller than the reſt of the 
guts; but in the m Ne 
as the Inte/tine itſelf. It is remarkable, that theſe. a 


are not. only found in ſhes, 


dices to the pylorus, or 2 —＋ _— 


but in ſome inſets. Dr. 


in that ſpecies of inſect called the blatta. Artedi's Ichthy- | 


- ology. - See the article BLATTA. | 
INTRADA, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to denote an entry, 
and is much the fame as prelude, or overture. See the articles 
PxELVUDE, and OveR TURE, Cycl, b 
INTRENCHMENT, in the art of war, all forts of works 
made to fortify a poſt, againſt an enemy. See the article 
' RETRENCHMENT, Cycl. 
It was a maxim amongſt 
moſt marches they intrenched every night. 
INTRITA, a name given by ſome authors to the maltha, a 
liquid bitumen uſed by the antients inſtead of mortar in 
building. See the article MALTHA. ' 
INTRO 
an officer, who introduced the Athletæ to the Stadium, or 
place where they were to contend, 


NTRUSIONE, a writ brought againſt an Intruder, by him 


+ that hath fee-ſimple, &c. New Nat. Brit. 453. Blownt, 
INVADIATUS, in our old writers, a perſon accuſed of any 


- crime, which not being fully proved, he was put ſub debita 
Invadiatus. Blount. + 

VECTIVE, in rhetoric, differs from reproof, as the latter 
- proceeds from a friend and is intended for the good of the 


- perſon reproved ; whereas invect ive is the work of an enemy, | 


and entirely deſigned to vex and give uneaſineſs to the per- 
- ſon 'againſt whom it is directed. Yo. Rhet. L. 3. p. 420. 
INVOLUCRUM, among botaniſts, expreſſes that fort of cup 
which ſurrounds a number of flowers together, every one 
of which has beſide this general cup its — pe- 
rianthium. The Invalucrum conſiſts of a multitude of little 
leaves diſpoſed in a radiated manner. See the article CaLyx. 
JOA Maſchata, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the CONE or ground-pine. . Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
JOHNSWORT, or St. Joun's-worT, Hypericum, in bo- 
| any Sc. See the article HYPERICUM. | 
JOINTS (Cycl.)—The ſuppleneſs that the Joint: may be 
brought to by long practice from the time of infancy, is 
ſurpriſing... — cominon poſture-maſter at a country- fair 
ſhews us a great deal of this; but the moſt wonderful inſtance 
We have ever had of it, was in the perſon famous in London 
: fifty or — pan ago, whoſe name was Clark, and com- 
monly c Clark the re- maſter. This man had 
found the way by long ice to diſtort many of the bones, 
Which no before had ever thought it practieable to 
alter the poſition of; and had ſuch an abſghite command of 
his muſcles and Foints, that he could almoſt disjoint his 
he once impoſed on the famous Mul- 
lens by his diftortions, ſo far that he refuſed to undertake his 
+ cure, as ſuppoſing him beyond relief. But, to his amaze- 
ment, he had no ſooner given him over, than the man re- 
ſtored himſelf to the 
vo . about him. See Phil. 
5 p- 2 2. 


. - dating cartilage is an elaſtic ſubſtance, uniformly compact, 
of a white colour and ſome what diaphanous, having a ſmooth 
liſhed ſurface covered with a membrane, harder and more 

ent; but ſofter. and more pliable than a 
bone. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 469. p. 515. | 
When i is well prepared 
it feels ſoft, and yields to the touch; but, as ſoon as the 


. 


o 
© ſure is taken off, reſtores itſelf to its former equality of ſur- 
piece of velvet. If we endeavour to peel off the matter of 
tze cartilage in ſeveral lamellz, we find it impracticable; 
but if we uſe a certain of force, it ſeparates from 
te bone in ſmall pieces, and we never find the edge of the 
a jacent ſurface of the ——— 9 1 this 
- microſcope; it appears like the a pi 
that is, it is ſeen to be a V ; 


z.and 


* 
- 


i 
of: them. "The | 
el of them; and 


the Romans, that even in their | 


CTOR, in antiquity, was particularly uſed for 


figure and condition of a proper man 
Tranſ. N* 242. | 


y the anatomiſt, 


remaining part oblique, e. Cy 
I 
e of velvet; 


like af 


In boch ſubſtances the ſhort threa 
An; . 


ſtance of the cartilage in its natural ſtate. In th 


| tilage where there is none, . 
from theſe accidents, 
It would be very happy, if we could trace the nerves 


be erticulating cartilages are moſt ha ily 
the p es of motion in the parts. 


JOl 


on being preſſed, but by the power of elaſticity th 
recover their perpendicular direction as ſoon ot 
longer ſubjected to a compreſſing force. Theſe perpendi- 
cular fibres, doubtleſs, make the greateſt part of the (. 
2 - 
tions they ſeem to make up the whole; but it is * 
le, that in the recent ſtate there were a number of tranſ. 
verſe fibrils ſerving to connect theſe erect ones together, and 


form the whole into a ſolid body; and that theſe periſh ; 
making the preparation. 45 1 


We are told by anatomiſts, that cartilages are covered with 
a membrane called perichondrium. If they mean the carti- 
lages of the ribs, larynx, ear, &c. there indeed ſuch a mem. 
brane is very conſpicuous ; but the perichondrium of the 
ſmooth articulating cartilages is ſo delicately thin, and ſo 
firmly braced upon the furface, that there is great room to 
_ whether it has been rightly underſtood, or demon- 
This membrane has, however, been raiſed by ſome late ana- 
tomiſts in pretty large pieces, after macerating, and it is found 
to be a continuation of that fine ſmooth membrane which 
lines the capſular ligament folded over the end of the bone ; 
for when that ligament is inſerted on the neck of the bone, 


or between the inſertion of the ligament and the border of 


the cartilage, it is very conſpicuous, and may be pulled up 
with a pair of pincers; but where it covers the cartilage it 
is connected ſo cloſe, that it is not to be traced while recent, 
without the greateſt care and delicacy. In this particular it 


"reſembles that membrane which is common to the 


e-lids 
and the fore-part of the ball of the eye, and which is looſely 
connected with the albuginea, but ſtrongly attach'd to the 
cornea. From this deſcription it is plain, that every Joint 
of the human body is inveſted with a membrane, which 
forms a compleat bag, and gives a covering to every thing 
within the articulation, in the ſame manner as the perito- 
neum, inveſts not only the parietes but all the contents of 
the abdomen. Phil. Tranſ. No 469. p. 517. 
The blood-veſlels of the cartilages are fo nal, that they do 
not admit the red globules of blood, and conſequent!y 
they remained unknown till they were diſcovered by the 
modern diſcovery of injettions, by which the whole vaſcu- 
lar ſyſtem is filled with a liquid wax, coloured ſo as to be 
diſtinguiſhed from all other things : nor even by this method 
are we able to demonſtrate the veſſels of the true cartilagi- 
nous ſubſtance in adult ſubjects. But the fat, the glands 


and the ligaments will be red with injected veſſels, while not 


one coloured ſpeck appears on the cartilage itſelf. Veil it 
is evident, that there are veſſels there, ſince in very Fours 
ſubjects after a ſubtile injection they become ſufficiently ob- 
vious. By this means their courſe is alſo diſcovered, and is 
found to be as follows. 

All round the neck of the bone there are a great number of 
arteries and veins which ramify into ſmaller branches, and 
communicate with one another by frequent anaſtomoſes 
like thoſe of the meſentery. This might be called the c- 
culus articuli vaſculoſus, the vaſcular body of the Joint. The 


' ſmall branches of the. veſſels divide into ſtill ſmaller ones 


upon the adjoining ſurface in their p to the center 
of the cartilage ; and we are very ſeldom able to trace them 
into its ſubſtance, becauſe they terminate abruptly at the 
edge of the cartilage in the ſame manner with the veſſels of 
the albuginea of eye, when they arrive at the cornea. 
The larger veſſels which compoſe the vaſcular circle plunge 
in by a great number of holes, and diſperſe themſelves into 


branches between the cartilage and the bone. From you 


again there ariſes a crop of ſhort twigs, which ſhoot 

the outer ſurface. Whether theſe ſerve for nouriſhment on- 
ly to the part, or whether do not. pour forth a dev) 
moiſture of ſervice to the functions of the part, it is not cal 


ly determined. It is to be obſerved however, that the diſt 


tion of the blood-veſſels to the articulating e f i 
very peculiar, and ſeems calculated for the 3 * 
inconveniencies. Had they run to the outer ſurface, 0 
preſſure and motion of the two carti muſt infallibly 0 
occaſioned frequent obſtructions and inflammations, wm 
would ſoon have rendered our motions painful, and at . 
have deprived us of them; but by creeping round the _- 
laginous brim. where there is little friction, or under the 

are perfectly well 
rand. No 469. P- 4 che 


Philoſ. 
organs we are odge = 
as well as in many other parts of the And 
the inſenſibiliy of c llages ſome perſons have ſup 

great 3 cartilag 1 oper 


225 


ſee them 


contrived to 
face they move upon one another with eaſe 3 k ted, 
* 


ne 


which elſe muſt have happened from ſuch frequent uſe. By | 
- their flexibility, the contiguous ſurfaces are always nicely 
adapted to one another, and the friction diffuſc . 
over the whole; by their elaſticity the violence of any 
which may hap 
motions, is broken and gradually ſpent; and as the courſe of 
the cartilaginous fibres 5 chiefly for this laſt ad- 
vantage, we need only, to illuſtrate it, to reflect upon the dif- 
ference of riding a chamber horſe of wood, and a real one, 
whoſe motions are ſoftened in all reſpects by the cartilages 
laced in the Points. 
The inſenſibility of the articulating 8 is wiſely con- 
trived by the great author of our frame, ſince it is wholly 
' owing to this that the neceſſary motions of the body are per- 
formed without pain. ' 
An ulcerated cartilage is generally allowed, by the beſt chi- 
rurgical writers from Hippocrates to the preſent time, to be 
a very troubleſome diſeaſe, and one that is more difficult to 
cure than a caries of the bones; and that when a cartilage 
is deſtroyed, it is never to be recovered again, is alſo a gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed opinion. Hildanus in particular, in treating 
of the diſeaſes of theſe parts, has obſerved, that where a car- 
tilage is by any means deſtroyed, nature uſually ſupplies its 
lace by a callus thrown out from the bone, and that thus a 
— anchyloſis, or immoveable continuity, is produced in 
the place of a moveable . In the examining the diſeaſed 
Joints, either after death or amputation, Mr. Hunter ob- 
rves, that he uſually found, according to the nature and 
ſtage of the diſeaſe, the cartilages in ſome parts reddiſh and 
lax, and in others ſoft and ſpongy ; or that they were raiſed 
up in bliſters from the bone, or quite eroded, and perhaps 
the extremities of the bones carious ; and finally, ſometimes 
a bony anchyloſis formed, as Hildanus reports; but that he 
never ſaw, or indeed heard of, an exfoliation from the ſur- 
face of the cartilage. Now if we compare the texture of the 
cartilages, and their morbid appearances t er, all theſe 
diſeaſed ſtates will admit of as rational ſolution, as thoſe of 
2 any other part of the vitiated ceconomy. Phil. Tranſ. 


9. 469. SI | | 
It appears maceration of the cartilages, that their tranſ- 
verſe fibrils are extremely tender and difloluble, and that the 
coheſion of the parts of the ſtrait fibres is ſtronger than their 
coheſion with the bone, When a cartilage, therefore, is 

- inflamed, and ſoaked in lent matter, the tranſverſe, or 
connecting fibres, will ſooneſt 4 way, and the cartilage 

will become more or leſs red and ſoft, If the diſorder goes 
on a little longer, the cartilage does not throw off a ſlough, 
but ſeparates from the bone where the force of the coheſion 
is leaſt, and where the diſeaſe ſoon arrives, by reafon of the 
thinneſs of the cartilage. When the bone is thus expoſed, 

the matter of the ulcer, or motion of the Joint, eorrodes or 
abrades the bony fibres, and if the conſtitution is good, theſe 
will ſhoot out a callus, which either cements together the 
oppoſite bones of the articulation, or fills up the cavity of the 
Joint, and for the future prevents all motion: but if unfor- 
tunately the patient labours under a bad habit of body at the 
time, the malignancy having got root in the bone, will gain 
ground every day, and the caries will ſpread, till at laſt the 

only relief will be found the cutting off the limb. 

Joint Water, a term uſed by our farriers, for what the old 
writers in medicine have called hydarthros ; a running of a 
clear ichor from the Foints, when they are either wounded or 

ulcerated; it is common in the diſeaſes of horſes. | 

JOINTEE, in the manege. See the article HAxDrur. 

JOINTRESS, or JoiNTEREss, ſhe that hath an eſtate ſettled 
upon her by the d, to hold during her life, if ſhe ſur- 

vives him. ICT | 

JON, in natural hiſtory, the name of a n Pliny, 

and faid to be brought from the Eaſt Indies; he deſcribes it 

as being of a purple or violet colour, but rarely very deep in 
the tinge. It ſeems to have been a ſpecies of amethyſt. 

JON Piſcis, the Jenas Fiſh, a name given by many authors 
to the common ſhark, the canis. carcharias of authors, 
It has this name from an opinion, that it was the fiſh which 

ſwallowed up the pro of that name. But there are 
many objections to ſuch an opinion. See the articles Canis 
and LAMIA. | 1 | 

JONKS, or Jonquss, in ſhip- building, veſſels 
in the Eaſt Indies, about the bignels of our fly „ but 
differing in form of building, according to the various methods 
of the nations in thoſe partes. 7 

 JONTHLASPH, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe :: The flower is of the cru-' 

 ciform kind, conſiſting of four leaves. The piſtil ariſes from 

te cup, and becomes at length a flat orbicular 5 

fruit, CCC orbi- 

„ | 

Tue ſpecies of Fonthlaſpi, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe : 1. "The hoary diſcoide en A e with 


| Pr anon: And 2. The little ſpiked mth. | 
Jai. The firſt of theſe is called, ä 
| 


a thlaſdi, and the other a lunaria. 


ourn. Inſt. p. 210. 
1O-P N, 


from running, jumping, or other violent 


wine; and the ſame quantity of the brown 


the antients, an exclamation uſed on ac- | 


-- count of „Aal or ſome proſperous event. Hoffmann 


* 


1P E 


thinks that Je Pæan is a contraction of the Hebrew Jas, 

from Fehovah, and 7173p, reſpexit; and was the ſame with 

ne Penoch, i. e. Dominus reſpiciat in nos. Something 
ike this exclamation ftill remains among the Symerones, a 

people of the Weſt Indies, who on any joyful occaſion fre- 
uently cry out Yo Pebo. Hoffm, Lex. in voc. | 


JOURNCHOPPERS, in our old writers, ors of yarn ; 


which formerly, per was called Journ. 


b | are men- 
tioned in the Stat. 8 Hen. 6. c. 5. 


lount, Cowel, 


JOY (Cycd.)—This paſſion has been found to increaſe the 


rſpiration and urine of human bodies, See the article 
ERSPIRATION. 


JOZO, in —_ the name of a fmall ſea-fiſh, of the ſea- 


gudgeon or rock-fiſh kind, common in the Mediterranean, 
and called gobius albus by ſome authors. i 

It is ſmaller than any other fpecies of the pobius, and has 
larger and rougher ſcales, It is of a paler and ſomewhat blu- 
iſh colour, and the rays or nerves of its foremoſt back fin 
ſtand out beyond the edge of the fin itſelf, in form of hairs 
or briſtles, Its fides are divided by a line running alon 
each, from the gills to the tail, compoſed of ſmall oblong 
black ſpots, All the fins in this ſpecies are edged with blue, 
and the belly-fins are wholly blue. It is brought to market 
at Rome and Venice. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 207. 


IPECACUANHA (Cycl. ke dan of Tpecacuanha is ſaid to 


be 7 * to its root, as an emetic; acting equally well, 
and with 1 ſafety in a fmaller doſe, either in powder, or 
infuſion, Six grains of the bark, infuſed for a night in an 
ounce and a half of old rheniſh, proves a good emetic. See 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 476. Set. 10. 
The brown Ipecacuanba yields, by diſtillation, a ſmaller 
quantity of oil than the pre „and the laſt portion of the ſpirit 
which comes over wi the oil, on urging the fire to the 
gun violence, tho it be conſiderably acid to the taſte, yet 
oes not ſeem to contain leſs, but rather more volatile par- 
ticles than the ſpirit drawn in the ſame manner from the 
grey. On mixing the ſpirits of both kinds alſo with ſalt of 
tartar, the volatile parts of that from the brown, eſcape with 
more rapidity than thoſe from the ſpirit of the grey, and affect 
the noſe more ſenſibly. 
It is rational to — from hence, that if the brown Ipe- 
cacuanha contains leſs oil than the grey, it alſo contains leſs 


reſin; and that as this laſt portion of ſpirit contained more 
volatile parts, it muſt naturally be that it ſhould 


prove more violent in its operation than the grey. This 
obſervation alſo, which is countenanced by fact, may in 
ſome degree favour the opinion of thoſe who affirm, that the 
purgative virtues of medicines are excited by a volatile ſalt, 
and that they are more or leſs violent, as they contain more 
or leſs of this ſalt. 2 

The brown 2 as well as the grey, will afford two 
ſorts offex , 2A refinous and a ſaline one; but both theſe 
are yielded in a ſmaller quantity from the brown than from 
the grey, and conſequently the reſiduum is alway greater 
from the brown. Eight ounces of the grey Tpecacuanha yield, 
with ſpirit of wine, ten drams of the refinous extract; the 
ſame quantity of the brown, treated in the ſame manner, 
yields _ fix drams. From the reſiduum of this quantity of 
the grey kind, thus diveſted only of its refin by the ſpirit, 
there may be procured, by a watery ſolvent, two ounces of a 
ſaline extrat; but the reſidue of the ſame ity of the 
brown will yield only five or ſix drams of this ex by the 
ſame treatment, reſidue of the grey, thus diveſted of 
its reſinous and ſaline will weigh four ounces ; and the 


| reſidue of the brown, after the ſame treatment, will weigh 


near ſix ounces. - Hence it is very evident, that the active 
rinciples are much more abundant in the grey than in the 
Lrown kind of this aſl rove. | 

If the proceſs of this analyſis be varied, and the watery men- 
ſtruum uſed firſt, the proportion of the ſaline extract will be 


2 — by it, and that of the reſinous greatly di- 
min 


z eight ounces N Ipecacuanba, thus treated, 
yielding three ounces and a half of ſaline extract, and only 
thirty- Er 


ounce and three drams of the ſaline extract, and only twenty - 
four grains of the reſinous one, by means of ſpirit of wi 
b i to i 


operation 
This ſeems a perplexing pant, i 


' we muſt remember, that che virtues of medicines are not 


/ 
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; the word in that lan- 
It is neatly of the ſize of the gooſe, 
but figure of the common duck. 
The head, noch, belly, and lower part of the tail, are white, 
: and the back, wings, and top of the head, of the fine green 
- - eolour of th necks of our drakes; and its belly has ſome few 
ions. And over the otigin of the beak there is 
which is black, variegated with white 
Its legs and feet are of à browniſh grey. The male 
iſtinguiſhed from the female, in this ſpecies, by 
- 4G having ſomme ling feathers of its wings of a ſhining brown. 
It is very common in the Braſilian rivers, and is fleſhy and 
well taſted, Marggrave, Hiſt. Braſ. 2 . 
IEGA GAC, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of 
duck. It is of a middle ſize — gooſe, 
and is kept tame there for breeding and eati t is a very 
1 ful o — — 
is of a very beauti- 
| | feet are ow. It 
Will fatten as well on dry land as when it has the uſe of wa- 
ter; and lays a vaſt number of eggs. Piſe, Hiſt. Braſil. 
-IPECU; in „ the name of à Braſilian bird of the wood- 


tu 


c — kind, by Mr. Ray, Picus varius Braſilienſis. It 
s of the fize of a common pi 


Its head is of a very gay 
and beautiful red; and has a very beautiful creſt of feathers 
of the ſame colour on it. Its neck is black, but has a very 
broad white line on each fide. Its wings are black on the 
diuVtſide, and red within. Its tail is black; and its belly and 

- thighs are mottled with black and white. Its beak is ſtrait, 


£ hard and and it pierces the bark and wood of 
- trees it; in the manner as the European kinds. 
* arggrave, Hiſt. Braſ. 


IPERAQUIBA, in zoology, a name by which ſome have cal- 
led the remore, or 


ſucking fiſh, called alſo by the Portugueſe, 
Ne. and piexr pioltho. Ibid. * 7. 

NUM, or HieyosELtNUM, in botany, a name 
en by the antients to the plant from the roots of which the 
fineſt myrrh was obtained by inciſion. Some alſo have cal- 

Jed this plant 
be the ſame with the Hippo 


. hors, which is the herb Alexanders, ſince the juices of this 
plant have no reſemblance to myrrh. Dioſcorides calls the 
plant yrna, and diſtinguiſhes it from the /myrnivm of thoſe 
times; but others have made the /myrna and fmyrnium the 


IRACUNDUS AMuſcuirs, in »2my, a name gi 
authors to one of the muſcles of the 
rectus exterior and abducens. It is one of the guatuor recti 
c;0cili of Albinus, and is called by him and Douglaſs, as well 
_ others, the abductor. See the article ABDUCTOR, 
4+ . 2977 M197" 
IRINGIUM; a name given by ſome of the old writers on the 
materia medica, to à root called ſecacul by the Arabians, 
und which, from the fimilitude of the Latin name with the 
Word eryngium, many have fi ed to be the ſame root 
which was well known to the Greeks and Romans in medi- 
deine, and {ſtill is in great repute with us on the ſame occa- 
ions. The 1nterpreters of Aviſenna and Serapion always ren- 
der ——— | by Jringium, never by eryngium; and, 
according to their accounts, it was a root much reſemblin 
; ginger in ſhape, and was brought from the Eaſt Indies, an 
. ſed to have the virtue of promoting venery, _ 
Ve ut this time eſteem the erynginm a provocative, and it is 
| candied, and eaten for that purpoſe : But this, probably, 


ſome 
eye, called alſo the 


- 8:0 
Iringium of the Arabians ; for Dioſeorides, who gives a full 
account of the virtues of his eryngium, which is the ſame 
With ours, ſays nothing of its any ſuch ity ; 
andi the at his time, were as famous for finding out 


— article GitsNe. ; 


* 


IRIS (Cel) When the aqueens humour of che eye is eva- 


- ,xaſed-hbythe aqu 
in the Iris, which may prevent 
27 El. Abr. V. 2. P · 308. M 


— 
4 


In 196 the er dender, in the: Jvinnan iyſlem of \botany, a 


- diſtinfgenusof under which that author camprehends 
dhe Ii, the: xyphion, the ſiſyrinchium, and betmolactylus 


f Tourneſert, us all plants of the ſame genus, the chara 


3 with one another, -i 
viding the flowers fxcim-one another, and 


CO eee ends, The ſtamina are 
A011 3 


5 i zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of 


| Roman blue Iris, 
um; but it is evident, that it could not | 
ſelttmin or nium of our au- 


pale wild yellow Iris. 42. The 
an error ſounded on our ſuppoſing it the fame with the 


of a;plur 


White flowers, and ſtreaks and of blue. 
13 Iris, Wich 


1ers-of whichrare ; chat there is hO flower cup, but ſome 
—— di- 

remaining aſter the 
flowers Aberfallen eff. The flower is divided into.'fix-parts ;* 
. the-fetals- are derig, and obtuſe the: three exterior ones are 
bent back; the three interior are Wet and acute, znd the 


with — 
7 flowers. 1 8. 
: 5 dwarf 08 with duſky 
Iris, with | 
- White flowers, variegated with veins of many colours. 7 


11 


three pointed filaments, lying on the bent petals; and the an- 
therz are oblong, ſtrait, and depreſſed. Ihe germen of the 
piſtillum is oblong, and is 
ſtyle is fingle, and very 
divided into three parts; the ſegments, which reſemble ſo 
many petals of a flower, are 
upon both the 
are bihd, Ihe fruit is an oblong angular capſule, with three 
cells — three valves. The ſeeds are many in number, and 
ve 
22 lants of this genus the 
others hexangular. | 
The characters of Iris, according to T ournefort, are theſe : 


below the receptacle, Th 
rt. The ſtigma very large, ap 


and bent back, and preſs 
petala and ſtamina; the extremities of theſe 


See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs g. | 
e is trigonal, i 
Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 11. 2 


The flower is liliaceous, conſiſting of one leaf, and being of 


a tubular ſhape at the bottom : Hence it is expanded and en- 
larged, and forms ſix parts, three of which point upwards, 


three downwards, The piſtil ariſes from the bottom of 


the flower, and is furniſhed with three petals, which are 
arched, and ſo bent down upon the reflex leaves of the flower, 
that they reſemble a fort of palate. 
becomes an oblong fruit, which opens into three parts at the 
end, and is ſeen to be divided into three cells, which contain 
roundiſh and ſometimes. flattiſh ſeeds. 
added, that the root is fleſhy, oblong, and of the creeping 
kind, and not covered with coats. | 


The flower-cup finally 


To this it is to be 


The ſpecies of Jris, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


theſe: 1. The common wild or German Iris. 2. The com- 
mon garden broad-leav'd Iris, with purpliſh blue flowers. 3. 
The garden Iris, with pale blue flowers. 4. Ihe little pale 
blue-flower'd garden Iris, with a white covering. 5. "The 
white German garden Iris. 6. The white Florentine Iris. 
The common Illyrian Iris. 8. The very large-flower'd 
lack and white Iris. 9g. The little broad-leav'd Iris, with 
white flowers and blue edges. 10. The little broad-leay'd 
Iris, with white flowers, -and pale purple edges. 11. The 
many- flower'd blue Aſian Iris. 12, The purple Afian Iris. 
13. The reddiſh flower'd ſcentleſs Iris. 14. The Iris with 
the ſmell of the oxycantha. 15. The great broad-leay'd 
16. The great Dalmatian Iris, with a 
pale violet-colour'd flower. 17. The bluiſh purple Conſtan- 
tinople Iris. 18. The many flower'd blue Damaſcus Iris. 
19. The broad-leav'd ſweet-fcented German Iris. 20. The 
broad-leav d German Iris, with the ſmell of elder flowers. 
21. The broad-leav'd German Iris, with deep yellow 
flowers. 22. The broad - lea -d German Iris, with white 
and purple flowers. 23. The broad-leay'd Iris, with the 
ſmell of the oxycantha. 24. The broad-leay'd Pannonian 
Iris, with double flowers. 25. The broad-leav'd Iris, with 
green and white flowers. 26. The broad-leav'd Iris, with 
naked ſtalks, - 27. The broad-leav'd Iris, with white 
flowers, ſtreaked with red. 28. The broad-leav'd Dutch 
Iris, with the ſmell of elder. 29. The variegated broad- 
leay'd elder-ſcented Jris. 30. The greater purple- flower d 
broad-leav'd Iris, with the elder ſcent. 31. The broad- 
leav'd Iris, with whitiſh ſtriated flowers. 32. The low 
broad-leay'd purple Iris. 33. The two-flower'd Iris, with 
ſmall flowers, ſmelling like lilly of the valley. 34- The | 
eat-flower'd Illyrian dris. 35. 1 Dalmatian 
115, with pale purple flowers. 36. The yellow-flower'd 
arden ris, 87: The variegated yellow garden Iris. 38. 
e yellow-flower'd Tripoli Iris, with extremely long 
leaves. 39. The common wild marſh ris, with yellow 
flowers, called the yellow flag-flower .- 40. The wild yellow 
| e bluiſh green leaves. 41. The 
wild ſinking Jrit, called 
æyris, and ſtinking gladwin. 43. The narrow-leav'd mea- 
dow Making Iris, or gladwin. The taller narrow” 
leav'd not ſtinking #r1s, - 45. The Jewer narrow-leav'd 
meadow Aris. 40. The narrow-leav'd- fea Iris. 47- The 
lefler narrow leav d ſen Iris. 48. The narrow-leav'd garden 
tris, with changeable colaur'd flowers. The narrow- 
lea d garden dris, with whitiſh flowers, marked with ſtreaks 
of red. 50. The narrow-leay'd - Iris; with two colour - 
flowers. FI. The greatar narrow-leav d Aris, with the ſme 
— 52. The leſſer narrow - leav' d Iris, with the plum 
ſmell. 53. The two-flower'd dwarf Iris, with large deep 
. 54. The low dris, with blackiſh puter 
5+ The low Vis, with variegated flowers. - 
1s, with a blackiſh purple flower. 57. The le 
The low Iris, Wt 
59. The low 
eeniſh yellow expanded leaves. 4 
green expanded leaves, va 


The low 


Iris, with plain purple flowers. 


he low Pyrenean Iris, wi 


. riegaed-with blue. 61. The little low-{ris, with a 
| | ge flower. Ga. The low Iris, with red flowers. 63.90 
s 


w dwarf Iris, with variouſly painted flowers. 64 


low Aris, with purple and yellow flowers: 65. T'be low Tri, 
With pale and 9 6066. The leſſer dwarf Vin 


ted flowers. 67. The leſſer Iris, with _ 
The dwarf Tris, with yellow flowers. > 

low flowers. 70. 1 "ad 
yellow flowers. 71. The low Tris, 


4 


- 


The dwarf French ſtone tris. 43. The broad- leaved low 
ſtone Iris. 74. The larger leaf-leſs ſtone low Iris. Tourn. 
Inſt . 


The Florentine dry Iris, ot ortice root, is an expectorant 
and attenuant. It is given with ſucceſs in aſthmas, and many 
other diforders of the breaſt and lungs. The doſe is from 
ten to fifteen grains in poder. The juice of the freſh root 
of our Iris; is an excellent medicine in dropfies ; and the 
beſt way of giving it is with white wing, an ounce or two 


for the doſe, which muſt be taken every two or three days. 


It works both by vomit and ftool, and diſcharges a very great 


quantity of phlegm. 3 N 
We have a great many ſpecies of this preſerved in gar- 
dens, and moſt of them very beautiful; their roots are tu- 
berous, and increaſe very faſt, and all the ſpecies are eafily 
propagated by parting them. The beſt ſeaſon for doing which, 
is in Auguſt; when their flower leaves are Ry and the 
whole plant begins to change colour; but this ſhould always 
be done when the weather is moiſt, ſo that if the nionth of 
Auguſt ſhould prove bh dry, it ſhould be deferred till Sep- 
tember, though it 1s to do it ſooner if it can be, They 
all love a ſhady and moiſt place. If too much dung is uſed 
to the ground, it rots their roots; and 1 ſtand expoſed 
to the ſun, their flowers are but of very ſhort duration. They 
ſhould be taken up once in two years, to prevent their ex- 
tending their roots too far, for they are very apt to ſpread, 
and to harbour all ſorts of vermin. 
The curious may raiſe the ſeveral ſpecies from their ſeeds, 
which if taken from the choiceſt flowers, and cultivated with 
care, uſually afford a fine variety in the flowers of the plants 
they produce. They ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe on an eaſt border ; they will come up in ſpring, and the 
year following will flower. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
Inis lutea paluſtris, the yellow flag flower. The common peo- 
ple of Scotland have found out a uſe of this plant, which has 
eſcaped the moſt accurate writers on botany. In that coun- 
try the common ink is made of it. They cut ſome of theſe 
roots into thin flices, and either boil or infuſe them in water 
till the liquor is highly tinged with them ; they then pour it 
clear off; and then putting into it the blade of a knife, or 
any other piece of iron, they rub it hard with a rough white 
pebble common there, an ees the liquor mes 
black; they continue rubbing it till it is as deep a black as 
they require, and it is a tolerable good ink. Philoſ. Tran. 


Ne 117. | 
The * of this plant mixed with of buckthorn, is 
reckoned an effectual hydragogue. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. 
vol. 5. art. 8. 

9 a name given by ſome authors to a peculiar 
ſpecies of ſpring al, remarkable for its giving the rain- 


bow colours in reflection. This, however, —. * pro- 
e » and 
theſe much reſembling one another, it became applied to 
ſprig cryſtal in general; and ris, inſtead of being the name 
of a peculiar ſpecies, was underſtood as a ſynon 
for common cryſtal. Dr. Hill has, however, from the ac- 
counts of the authors who firſt gave a name to this body, 
aſcertained it to be properly the denomination of a peculiar 
ſpecies of ſprig cryſtal, which he has diſtinguiſhed by the 
name ellipomacroſtylum albidum, pyramide longiſſima, or whi- 
tiſh ſprig cryſtal, with a very long ron which is found 
in great abundance in Germany, „ and England, adhe- 
ring to the ſurfaces of fiſſures in ſtone quarries. Hills Hiſt. 
of Fol p. 179. | 
Iris Marina, the Sea Rainbow. This el appearance is 
ſeen after a violent ftorm, in which the ſea-water 
been in vaſt emotions. The celeſtial rainbow has great 


advantage over the marine one in the brightneſs and variety 
of the colours, and in their diſtinctneſs one from the other; 
other colours than 
toward the ſun, and a pale your 


for in the ſea rainbow there are ſcarce 
a duſky yellow on the 
on the oppoſite ſide. e other colours are not ſo bright or 
ſo diſtinct as to be well determined, but the ſea rainbows are 
more frequent and more numerous than the others. It is 
not uncommon to ſee twenty or thirty of them at a time at 
noon-day. Obſerv. ſur PAkte, p. 292. 

IRON (Cyc.)—It would ſcarce have been believed, till expe- 


riments confirmed it, that /ron makes: a part of almoſt all 


forts of ſubſtances. Mr. Geoffroy 
Iron by chemiſtry out of ſeveral i 

may be decompoſed, wanted firſt to | 
contained no Iron. He found that the aſhes of all ve 
bodies whatever, contained more or leſs of that ; and 


ing to produce 
edients, into which it 


Mr. Lemeri afterwards, in his analyſis of honey, found Iren 


in the calcined caput mortuum of that ſubſtance, many par- 
' ticles of it adhering to a ils Har kadvoct Wecked tos 


magnet. Mem. Acad. Par. 1706. # 
This had much puzzled the of the chemiſts, when 
Mr. Lemeri at | to account for it in this 


manner. All earth is imp with a ferrugineous or vi- 
triolic matter, and this therefore mult be received into the 


roots of plants in their growth, and make a part of their ſub- 
and in par- | 


ſtances. It is, however, in too ſmall 


» | 
| ticles too much diſſeminated, to ber 2 in the A or | 


SUPPL, Vor. I. 


ous term 


ſuch as in themſelves 
le 


4 ” 


ant .A 


durning-glaſs bel 


1 


IR 0 


leaves of the plant; but when the whole has been calcined; 
the fire collecting its ſeparated particles, they then 
form ſmall maſſes which act as Iron, and apply themſelves to 
the magnet. 1 N 071 = 
Beſides this, the ſame author gives another explication of 
this phænomenon, according to which he ſuppoſes that there 
was abſolutely no Iron in the plant itſelf in its natural ſtate, 
but that the fire in calcining the aſhes; has converted a part 
of them into that metal. | 

The firſt of theſe has the faireſt appearance of truth, but be- 
fore it can be determined with any degree of certainty which, 
or if either be right; it ſeems . to be ly in- 
formed whether there may not be in nature other particles of 
matter, beſide thoſe of Iron, capable of being attracted by 
the magnet. This, however, there ſeems at preſent no po- 
ſitive argument to ſupport, or reaſon to ſuppoſe ; and on the 
other hand, it is not only in all vegetable that particles 
of Iren are diſcovered by the magnet, but in animal ones 
the aſhes of caſtor having been found by the younger Lemery 
to contain alſo Iron in as large a proportion as thoſe of honey 
and of vegetables. Fes we tf A 

To try whether theſe particles attracted by the magnet in the 
aſhes of vegetables were really Iren, this author collected a 
ſmall quantity of them together by means of a knife touched 
on the magnet, and expoſing them to the focus of the great 
onging to the then duke. of Orleans, they 
were found to be melted by that heat in'the ſame manner as 
common Iron, and to be attended with all the ſame circum- 
ſtances in the ſeveral ſtates of fuſion and diſſipation. It 
ſparkled greatly while ſoft, and finally was reduced to a fer- 
rugineous earth or bole, in all reſpects the fame with that 
ſeparated by the ſame means from filings of ron, or from 


. 


the magnet. When this matter is thus proved to be real 
| 4ren, the doubt how it is able to get into the minute veſ- 


ſels of plants, is cleared, by conſidering that Iron is not only 
preſent in all earth, but is alſo very eaſtly diſſolved by all ſorts 
of ſalts, and takes different forms with every one, according; 
to its ſeveral nature. When it is found in earths which con- 
tain an acid analogous to that of vitriol, ſulphur, or alum, 
it becomes converted into a ſalt known by the name of vi- 
triol; and what objectien can there be againſt the ſuppoſing 
that this ſalt, when diſſolved in a fufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, is received into the veſlels of plants — in the earth 
where it abounds; and we cannot t the diviſibility of 
the particles of ron in the ſtate of this ſalt, being | 
enough to make it capable of paſſing even into the moſt mi- 
nute veſſels of plants, when we conſider that a grain of 
vitriol diſſolved in nine thouſand times its own weight of 
water, is capable of giving colour to the whole, and with it 
a ſenſible taſte of the metal from which it had its origin. 

truth. ous gravity of Iron has been by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
a reaſon againſt the believing its aſcent in the veſſels of 
plants; but this appears of no weight, when we conſider 
that all flowers are found, on a chemical analyſis, to contain 
earth, and that earth is heavier than Iron in the ſtate of vi- 
triol; and that the metals in the ſtate of vitriols, do often 
riſe in vapour, and that without any great heat, is plain 
from this experiment, that if blue, green, and white vitriol 
be put together into a box, and covered downy the natural 
evaporations of each falling confuſedly on the others, will 
change the colour of every one on their upper ſurface, while 
that which touches the bottom of the box remains unaltered. 
If vitriol be put into an earthen veſſel, and water on 
it in ſmall quantity only to moiſten it, the Iron loaded with 
its acids, will be found in a little time to aſcend up the ſides 
of the pot to the top. This is a ſecond proof that Iron in 
the ſtate of vitriol is to be raiſed or ſublimed with great eaſe. 
There is, however, beſides theſe, yet another more convin- 


eing. | 
When ſpirit of nitre is poured upon filings of Iron, there 
ariſes an ebullition attended with ſo heat that the hand 
can ſcarce be held upon the outſide of the veſſel; Aſter the 
ebullition the liquor becomes 'red, and y loaded with 
the diſſolved Iron, If oil of tartar be a to this liquor, 
there is raiſed a moderate ebullition, and the mixture ſwells 
Aſter this there are found a number of branches 


| 2 arranged on the ſides of the veſſel, and theſe 


continue to form themſelves under the eye, while there is no 
fermentation nor ebullition in the liquor. Theſe curious 
ength cover the whole ſurface of the veſſel, and 


iling over the rim of it, fall on the outſide, and cover that 
alſo. This beautiful vegetation may be varied a great m 
the 
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On expoſing a pie of Iron of a dram weight to the focus of 
me great burning · glaſa, it became immediately red-hot; then 
its ſurſace was covered with a blackiſh ſcum, looking like pitch 

or bitumen. If the Iron be taken away in this ſtate, this 
black matter is found to have formed 5 cruſt which co- 
vors it, and. eaſily falls off on ſtriking on the backſide of the 
An; and the ſurface of the Iron, which was covered by it, 
appears whiter than this metal uſually does. This coverin 

is, according to Mr. Homberg, a part of the oily matter o 
Jun, which always ſeparates itſelf from that metal when it 
is about to melt, and remains ſome time before it is evapo- 
rated. If the piece ofen be continued longer in the focus, 
on a piece of charcoal, it ſoon perfectly melts, and throws 
out ery bright ſparks; [theſe are very numerous, and ſome- 
times are diſcharged to: a foot diſtance. If theſe ſparks are 
caught upon papers? they appear upon examination to be ſo 
many globular! of Tron, and are for the moſt part 

hollow. If the {ron be continued yet longer in the focus, it 
* — intirely in form of thels ſparks, and nothing re- 
een, - 2h os 3h 64 tt £21033 02 
This ſparkling of the Iron appears to be wholly owing to the 
- fulphureous part of the charcoal acting upon the oily part of 
the Fun; for if it at any time happens that the ſurfaces are 
- ſeparated by a bed of. „the Iron then ceaſes to ſparkle, 
wand remains in a quiet ſtate of fuſion; but if by any acri- 
dent the bed of aſhes is diſcompoſed, and the Iron becomes 
touched again by the charcoal, it immediately ſparkles: as 
before. I eco ſometimes vitrified by the heat, and 
then they eithex mix among the melted metal, and make to- 
- Ether a ſort of half vitried maſs, or elſe the glaſſy matter 
aof the aſhes ſwims on the ſurface of the melted Iran in round 
„lobules; theſe are ſometimes clear and tranſparent, ſome- 
! times opake and obſcure, according as they contain more or 
- leſs of the metal. If after the melted Iron has been ſuffered 
to cool upon the charcoal, it be again expoſed to the focus 
t of the glaſs upon a piece of ſtone, it then will ſparkle very 
— — 7 and wholly diſſipate itſelf, which it otherwiſe would 
mot have done, if it had not been before fuſed upon the char- 


„coal. nt 1637 
if ſteel and [ron be expoſed t 


— 
— 
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ogether to the focus of the 
upon a piece of ſtone, they both become red-hot and oo 
but never ſparkle ;. they emit large fumes, and the metal be- 

_ :{:eomes: thin like oil, and if taken away in this ſtate, they 
Zofe, When cold, into regulus's uſually of a ſtriated texture. 
% Theſe metals would be vitrified in a little more time in the 
foeus, but the matter which they are laid upon vitrifies alſo, 
and by that means there is a confuſion of the two ſubſtances. 
2:3 The. regulus beſore mentioned is a ſort of half vitrified mat- 
2: ter ; it is very brittle, and of an obſcure duſky, brown, and 

is no longer in the ſtate of Iron; but as it has been reduced 
to this ſtate merely by depriving it of its oil or ſulphur, it 
may be again reſtored to its ductility and true metalline ſtate, | 
b giving it again a ſulphureous matter of the ſame kind. 
Ibis may be done by laying it in the focus again upon a piece 
of charcoal, which will reſtore its oil to it: in this caſe it 
melts readily, and remains a long time in fuſion without 
ſparkling, but at length it begins to ſparkle as common Iron; 
and if taken away at that time, it is found to be common 
Iron again, only ſomewhat whiter and more compact than 
before. Mem. Acad. Par. 1709. Aid 2508 
It appears from the whole, that ron contains an oil or ſul- 
.  phureous principle, which is what renders it bright, mallea- 
dle, and fuſible; that this oil is carried off from the metal 
by the ſun's heat, when it is held ſome time in fuſion, nay, 
and that this oil is even carried off in ſome degree by a com- 
mon fire, which though not capable of melting Iron, yet 
reduces its ſurface in large pieces into a reddiſh ruſt, The 
metal diveſted of this oil by the ſun, appears a reguline mat- 
ter, not-unlike antimony in colour, 6. 7 — a half vitrified 
ſubſtance; and there ſeems no doubt but that this would be 
perfectly vitrified, if there were any way of holding it a ſufſi- 
cient time in the focus, without melting the ſubſtances 
alſo on which it is ſupported. This glaſſy, or reguline mat- 
ter requires only a ſmall quantity of oil to be reſtored to 
its priſtine ſtate of metal, and it readily receives this oily 
matter from charcoal; whence it ſeems no raſh inference 
that the oil of charcoal, and that of Iron, are ſubſtances not 
very different in their nature, ſince the one can thus replace 
the other ; but there N evidently ſome difference, ſince the 
ira filled with the oil of charcoal ſparkles in this trial; 
whereas common Iron does not ſo till laid upon charcoal and 

melted on it, in which ſtate it probably loſes ſome of its o.]n 

ſulphurs, which are replaced from the charcoal. 220% 

Of all che metals Iren is the only one which ſparkles in the 

-.,focus of the burning-glaſs, and this is probably owing to the 
7 ere of a vitriolic ſalt in it, which is very y of 
ſulphurs ; and to this alſo it is probably owing that [ron con- 
ſumes the charcoal on which it is fuſed, much more quickly 

-; than any other metal. Id. ibid. 2 3-8 

1RoN, in medicine, is ſaid to have greater virtues than any of 

: the other metals, which is not to be wondered at, as being 

the only one that is in àa manner ſoluble in the human body. 

All the. other. metals, whether hard or ſoft, poiſonous. or 
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crude ſtate, paſs out of the body cgi unalteted; but this is 
not the caſe with Iren, its crude filings are often taken as a 
medicine, and are always ſo much acted upon by the juices 
| "=o" $ 
as to produce brake het effects. It is ſo eaſily wrought 
upon aut of the body alſo by fire, and by different menſtru- 
ums, that it becomes an aperient or aſtringent, as it is dif- 
ferently treated; and is, under proper management, greatly 
| ſuperior. to all other medicines in chronic 4 
Its virtues internally were not unknown to the antients; Di- 
aſcorides attributes an aſtringency and aperiency both to it, 
and preſcribes it in hamorrbages. He alſo recommends its 
ruſt, or crocus martis, in ſuppreſſions of the menſes; though 
he on the other hand preſcribes wine or water, in which red- 
hot {ron had been quenched, as an aſtringent in dyſenteries, 
diarrhœas, and weakneſſes of the ſtomach. | 
It ſeems to act in the human body principally by means of 
its vitriolic ſalt; and if we rightly underſtand the nature of 
that ſtyptic ſalt, we ſhall not be at a loſs to comprehend how 
a metal that abounds ſo with it, acts in two ſuch different 
manners, while both ariſe from the ſame principle, though 
they ſhew themſelves in various forms. 
Every preparation alſo of Iron is both aperient and aſtrin- 
gent in degree; and the only difference between them is, 
that ſome of them operate more ſtrongly one way, ſome the 
other. Thoſe in more frequent uſe at preſent are, 1. The 
crude filings reduced to an impalpable powder. 2. The ſalt 
or vitriol of Iron, called ſal martis. 3. The crocus mart; 
aperiens.' 4. Tindtura martis cum ſpiritu ſalis, 5. Flores 
martiales, or flowers of Iron. 6. The vinum chalybeatum. 
Theſe are all accounted aperients. Among the altringents 
the two capitals ones are, 7. Ihe crocus martis eftringens ; 
and 8. The tinctura antiphthyſica, or, as it is called in the 
New London Diſpenſatory, fingtura ſaturnins. 
How-to gild {ron with water-gold. See the article Gil n- 
ING. | | ; 
-_ are employed in run- 
ning the moſt difficult of fuſion of all metals, ſo they are of 
all others contrived the largeſt, and capable of carrying heat 
to the-greateſt degree. hen they are to be uſed, they 
are firſt filled up to the top with coals; and the lower part 
being lighted z the top, and all other parts of the fur- 
nace where the air could have paſlage, are cloſed firmly up 
with Iron plates laid one over another. "The conſequence of 
this is, that the fire is put out, and the whole is kept in this 
ſtate ten or twelve days. At the end of this time the furnace 
is opened, and the coals are found all black, without a ſingle 
ſpark of fire in any part, yet extremely hot, and reduced. to 
a tenth part of their quantity. When the furnace has been 
thus opened about a quarter of an hour, the matter 1 * 
to take fire of itſelf by the mere contact of the air. The 
firſt appearance of this is very remarkable, there ariſes a very 
bright flame from ſome of the coals, which plays about their 
ſurtace, and ſpreads itſelf from ane to another, without the 
appearance of the leaſt ſpark of fire in any part of any of the 
coals. The ore of the {ron is for the firſt day put only in 
the middle of the furnace, and that but in ſmall quantity ; 
the next day more, and every day afterwards more and more 
is put on, and by degrees it is ſpread over the whole furface 
of the furnace to the edges. This is the method of work- 
ing the ore to the utmoſt advantage, and with the moſt diſ- 
patch. The whole proceſs for one furnace of ore is finiſhed 
in about eight days from the time of the opening the top 3 
all the uſe of the firſt quantity of coal, is only thoroughly to 
warm the ſides and walls of the furnace; and it is after this 
to be kept carefully ſupplyed with fuel, and the ore only 
ſpread out toward the ſides as the extreme heat, moſt ſenſible 
in the center, encreaſes. If too much be laid on of the ore 
at firſt, there is always a loſs from the quantity of metal. 
The quantity of the coals neceflary to any given quantity of 
ore, differs in proportion to the advantageous or faulty ſtruc- 
ture of the furnace. In the very beſt conſtructed ones, the 
weight of the coals and of the ore need be no more than 
equal. The flame which makes its way out of the bottom 
of the furnace, is of different colours, according to the na- 
ture of the ore and of the coals ; ſometimes red, ſometimes 
yellow, and ſometimes green. That which iſſues out from 
the top of the furnace is of a red colour, and aſcends in 4 
ſort of ſpiral line reſembling the ſound of diſtant falls of wa- 
ters as it mounts up. With all the care that can 2 
to heat the ſides. of the furnace, and to keep them hot, the 
middle is always. greatly the hotteſt, and the ore ſ 
runs into metal there. Swedenborg de Ferro & Igni. 1 
IRoN Ore. In the Iron works in Staffordſhire, after the ore i ; 
dug, before it be fit for the furnace, they burn or calcin® 
on the o with ſmall charcoal, wood, or ſea C . 
to make it break into ſmall pieces, which will be done 
three days. Platt, Nat. Hiſt. Staff. c. 4. n. 21. % 
This they call annealing or fitting it for the furnace. Houg 
Collect. N 271.. See IRon Furnaces, ſupra. es 
Iren may be procured from its ore in. a cloſe. veſſel in 
following manner: Roaſt for a few minutes in a teſt, 27 
under a. muſſel in a pretty ſtrong} fire, two centners Abe in 
ore groſsly powdered, that the volatile particles ma) hard, 
bart difpated, and the ore ſoftened in caſe it be 100 hben 
Ow] x | e 
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When it is gtown cold, beat it to a vety fine powder, and 
roaſt it a 9 time in a ſtronger fire till it emits no ſmell, 


then take it out of the fire; | 
Compoſe a flux of three of the common white flux, and 
one part of powdeted glaſs, and add of ſandiver and coal- 


duſt of each one half part. Add of this flux three times the 
quantity of the roaſted ore, and mix the whole very well to- 
gether ; then take a good crucible well luted within, and 
put into it the ore mixed with the flux; cover it with com- 
mon ſalt, and ſhut it cloſe with a tile, and with lute applied 
to the joints, Put the common wind furnace upon its bot- 
tom part, having a bed made of coal-duſt ; introduce into 
the furnace a ſmall grate ſupported on its iron bars, and a 
ſtone upon it whereon the crucible may ſtand ; ſurround the 
whole with hard coals, not very large, and light them at 
top. Make the fire very ſtrong, and continue to add 
fuel, that the veſſel may never be naked at top. When the 
fire has thus been continued in its full ſtrength for an hour, 
take out the veſſel, and ſtrike on the floor where it ſtands, 
to collect all the particles of Iron into a body, and when cold 
break the veſſel, and you will find the pure Iron. Cramer's 
Art of Aſſaying, p. 338. | : 
Several ber = E been made to run Tron ore with pit- 
coal, but we meet with no account of the ſucceſs of ſuch 
attempts: However, Mr. Maſon informs us, that at, Cole- 
brook Dale in Shropſhire, Mr. Ford makes Iron brittle or 
tough as he pleaſes, from Iron ore and coal, both got in the 
ſame dale; there being cannon thus caſtz ſo ſoft as to bear 
turning like wrought Iren. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 482. Sect. 6. 
Inon-Wort, in botany, See the article SIDERITIS. a 
IRREDUCIBLE Caſe, in algebra, is uſed for that caſe of cubic 
equations where the root, according to Cardan's rule, ap- 
ears under an impoſſible or imaginary form, and yet is real. 
hus in the equation, x3 — gox 100 = o, the root, ac- 
3 ——— 
cording to Cardan's rule, will be x = 50 45 — 24500 + 
50 — i — 24500, which is an impoſſible expreſſion, and 
yet one root is equal to 10 and the other two roots of the e- 
quation are alſo real. Algebraiſts, for two centuries, have in 
vain endeavoured to reſolve this caſe, and' bring it under a 
real form; and the queſtion is not leſs famous among them, 
than the ſquaring of the circle is among geometers. 
It is to be obſerved, that as in ſome other caſes of cubic 
equations, the value of the root, tho? rational, is found un- 
der an irrational or ſurd form; becauſe the root in this caſe 
is compounded of two equal ſurds with contrary ſigns, which 
deſtroy each other; as if x= 5 + / 5+5—y/ then x= 
10; in like manner, in the irreducible caſe, when the root is 
rational, there are two equal imaginary quantities, with con- 
trary ſigns, joined to real quantities; fo that the imaginary 
quantities deſtroy each other. Thus the expreſſion : 
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 / 590+ V/—24500=5+/—53 and /50—4/ — 24500 
=5—/—5. Buts þ/—5+tS5—/—5=10=x, 
the root of the propoſed equation. 

Dr. Wallis ſeems to have intended to ſhew, that there is no 
caſe of cubic equations irreducible, or impraqticable, as he 
calls it, notwithſtanding the common opinion to the con- 


1 equation 1 637 162, where the value of the 
3 
root, according to Cardan's Rule, is, r = 81 + / — 2700 


+ e e 2709, the doctor ſays, that the cubic root 
of 81 + / — 2700, may be extracted by another impoſſible 
binomial, viz. by 2 + /— 33 and in the fame manner, 
that the cubic root of 81 - — 2700 may be extracted, and 
is equal to 2 - ,/— 3; from whence he infers, that 4+ 

499 —3+2—L/—3=9, is one of the roots of the 
equation propoſed. And this is true: But thoſe who will 
conſult his Algebra, p. 190, 191, will find that the rule he 
gives is nothing but a trial, both in determining that part of 
the root which is without a radical ſign, and that part which 
is within: And if the original equation had been ſuch as to 

have its roots irrational, his trial would never have ſucceed- 
ed. Beſides, it is certain, that the extracting the cube root 
of 81 + y/ — 2700, is of the ſame degree of difficulty, as 
the extracting the root of the original equation 75 — 63 
7 = 162; and that both require the eriſection of an angle 
for a perfe& ſolution. - See M. de Moivre in the Appendix 
to Saunderſon's Algebra, p. 744, ſeq. 

For Cardan's rule. See the article Cubic EquaTION. 

IRREDUCTIBLE Caſe, in algebra. See the article IX EDV- 


CIBLE. 
Leap, ( Cycl.) in muſic. See the article 


IRREGULAR 
Leap. | 

ISABELLA, in conchyliology, the name given by the French 
naturalifts to the beautiful pale-brown voluta, ſo much 
eſteemed in the Dutch cabinets. | 

ISAGON, in geometry, is ſometimes uſed 
liſting of equal angles. 


ISA UCIS, in natural hiſtory, the name- of a of 
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for a figure con- 


the thomboidal kind. See Tab. of Foſfis, Claß a. 
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The word is derived from the Greek dess, equal, ade 
obtuſe, or blunt; and *i«y, a column ; and exprefles a bod 
in form of an obtuſe or blunt column, the ſides of which 
are all equal to one another. This diſtinguiſhes it from 
the genus of the iſchnambluces, or thin columnar ſelenitz, 
two of the ſides of which being broader than the others, 
make it of a flatted form; The ſelenitæ of this genus con- 
liſt of ſix fides, and two obtuſe or abrupt ends; and all their 
ſides being very nearly of the ſame breadth, they much re- 
ſemble broken pieces of the columns of ſpf᷑ g cryſtal. 

The bodies of this genus, as well as the reſt of the columnar 
ſelenitæ, are ſubject to a longitudinal crack, which ſome- 
times admitting a ſmall quantity of clay, ſhapes it into the 
figure of an ear of graſs. Hill's Hiſt. of F. Fa p- 121. See 
the article SELENITES. | 
Of this genus there are'only two known ſpecies, t. A whi- 
tiſh one, vety much refembling a broken ſprig of cryſtal, 
found among the white tobacco-pipe clay near Northampton. 
And, 2. A ſhott and pellucid one, with flender filaments ; 

+ this is found in the ftrata of yellow clay in Yorkſhire, and 
ſometimes lying on the ſurface of the earth. Hill's Hiſt, of 
Foſſ. p. 1399 140. | | 

ISATIS, Mad, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
tbe chatacters of which are theſe : The flower conliſts of 

four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind; the piſtil ariſes ' 

from the cup, and afterwards becomes an unicapſular oblong 
fruit, compreſſed at the fides, and containing only one ob- 
long ſeed. See Woap. | 

The ſpecies of Mead, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, are 

theſe: xr. The broad-leaved, or manured //oad. 2. The 

narrow-Jeaved, or wild J/oad. And, 3. The ſmall wild 

Portugueſe W/oad. Tournef. Inſt. p. 211. 1 Hp 

ISATODES, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and ſome other of 
the old writers, to expreſs a greeniſh colour of the bile diſ- 
covered in the ſtools, which reſemble the colour of the herb 
22 or woad. This was eſteemed an indication of a 

ighly depraved bile. 

ISCHAMON, in botany, a name uſed by many atithors for 
the * called gramen annæ, manna graſs, or Ruſſia ſeed, 

Park's Theat. p. 78. 7 

Isch AMON was alſo a word uſed by the antients to expreſs any 
thing given as a remedy in hzmorrhages, or other fluxes of 

blood, whether from wounds or otherwiſe. 

ISCHAMUM, in botany, the name by which Linnæus calls 
the ſchænanth, or camel's hay, This makes a peculiar ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : It has male 
and female flowers, diſtin from one another. The male 
flower is very ſmall, and always ſtands upon the glume of 
the cup of the female flower. Its cup is a bivalve glume, 
with no awns, and containing only one flower; the flower 
is another bivalve glume of the ſize of the cup, and without 
awns. The ſtamina are three ſhort capillary filaments, and 
the antheræ ſimple ; the female flower is larger; its cup is a 
large bivalve glunie, placed within the common glume, and 
terminated by a twiſted awn, or beard between each valve. 
The flower is a ſmall double glame ; the piſtil conſiſts of an 
o_ germen, and two reflex ſtyli ; all the glumes of the 
cup, flower, &c. continue to ſurround and encloſe the ſeed ; 

and they never drop it out till forced from them, each con- 
taining one ſeed, Linnæi Gen, Plant. p. 527. 

ISCHAS, in botany, a name given by Cluſius and ſome others, 
to thoſe ſpecies of tithymal or ſpurge which have tuberous 
or knobby roots, and are called by others apios. See the 
article TITHYMALUS, 

ISCHENIA, Ioxma, in m—_— anniverſary ſports celebrated 
at Olymphia in memory of Iſchenus the grandſon of Mercury 
and Hierea ; who, in a time of famine, devoted himſelf to 
be a ſacrifice for his co „and was honoured with a mo- 
nument near the olympian ſtadium. Potter's Archæol. Græc. 
I. 2, c. 20. tom. I. p. 407. 

ISCHIO-CAVERNEURX, in anatomy, a name given by Win- 
flow, and other of the French anatomiſts, to a muſcle of the 
penis, called alſo by ſome the pofterior and collateralis penis, 
but now generally named, from its office, the crector. See 


the article ERECTOR, Cycl. | 
IscH10- CAVERNEUX is alſo applied by the ſame authors to 
a muſcle of the female pudenda, called by ſome the muſculus ' 
clitoridis, and clitoridis manife/lus muſculus, and by Cowper 
and Albinus, from its office, the erector clitoridis, 5 
ISCHIUM (Cycl.)—This is the loweſt portion of the gs inno- 
minatum, as of the whole trunk. It is divided into the 
body, the tuberoſity, and the ramus or branch. | 
The body of the os i/chium forms the loweſt and greateſt 
part of the acetabulum, and ſends out an apophyſis back- 
ward, called the ſpine of the iſchium. The tuberoſity js 
very thick, unequal, and turned downward ; and it is on 
this part that the whole body refts when we fit, It appears 
cartilaginous, becauſe of the dried and hardened remains of 
the tendons,” The whole convex portion of it is originally. 
an appohyſia, of which the marks are obliterated ſooner in 
ſome” ſubjefty than in others: three muſcular. impreffions 
. 
e b of thi im is à kind of thin flat producti 
or apophylis, which aſcends forward from” the curvature of 
; / 9 f 28 the 
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pubis, and it is often coveted in part 

e epiphyſes of the | 

of the ale taken 
ateſt 
and 


three 


_ 6pening, which makes the gre 
Thee Her Kokchen are r 

Reriof betten the tuberoſity 
© of the internal obturator muſcle, 
. ginous, and divided into three or 
one lateral between the tuberoſity 
the of the external obturator m 


. rior at the edge of the, acetabulum for ligaments. 
Anatomy, p. 71. © 1 
SHIN MT dis, in satural tiftory; the name of a genus 
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are of z columnar form, not of the common 

one. See Tab. of Foffils, Chſs 4. 0 

The word is derived from the Greek, lee, thin, s, 

© blunt or obtuſe, and a, 2 column; and 

form of a thin or flatted column, with obtuſe ends. 

The characters of this genus are, that the bodies of it are of 

a flatted columnar form, and octohedral in figure, conſiſting 

of ſix Jong planes, and two abrupt or broken ends. The 

whole being of à flatted figure. top and bottom planes 

N 982 broader than the reſt; e called 

the ſides, are narrower than theſe, but are uſually of 2 

nearly the ſame breadth with one another, as are alſo theſe 

tops and bottoms, ſo that the whole figure comes very near 

x an hexhedral priſm. Hill, Hiſt. of —_ 2 

e bodies of this genus v uently have a crack 
reaching their e and ay ain 5 = this, 
ſpreads itſelf into the form of an ear of ſome graſſes, 

Aud has been miſtaken for a real ear of graſs. 

Of this genus there are only four known ſpecies. x. A flat, 
© broad, and pellucid kind, found in Northamptonſhire, Lei- 
 ceſterſhire, and Yorkſhire, at conſiderably great depths in 

dlue clay. 2. A dull rough-ſurfaced and thicker kind, found 

in many ae of Kent, and in great plenty in the cliffs of 
| iſland. 3. A dull longitudinally ſtriated kind, found 
in the clay-pits of Yorkſhire and elſewhere, and frequently 
marked in the middle with the figure of an ear of graſs. And 
| + A thick, rough, and ſcaly kind, frequent on the ſhores of 
1 both in the clay- pits and on the ſhores of 

Voß re. alſo has frequently the repreſentation of 
an ear of graſs, Ibid. p. 136, 137, 139 

ISCHNOPHONTIA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 


| 


that weakneſs and ſhrilneſs of the voice which attends perſons | 


in ſome diſeaſes ; more uſually, however, it is underſtood 

Oo ſs a ering or imperfection in the ſpeech. 

— 5 RIA (Cycl.)—See the article SUPPRESSION of Urine. 

- the name of a gem, but ſeeming to be only a corrupt way of 
ſpelling aſbeſtos. Albertus ſays it was of a yellowiſh colour, 

and found in Spain, and that its fibrous texture made it capa- 
ble of being into cloth, which when thrown into 
the fire, was not confumed, but only cleaned by burning. 
See the article ASBESTOS. | 

ISING-GLASS (Cycl.)—A ſtrong glue is made of 
diffolved in ſpirit of wine. See the articles GLuz 
THYOCOLL A, Cycl, and Suppl. 

Is1nNGLAs Hißb, the Engliſh name of the fiſh from which the 
drug called tehthyocolla or iſinglaſs is made. It is a ſpecies 
of the 2 or ſturgeon, and is diſtinguiſhed by not 
having any of the tubercles 
ſturgeon has. See the article AcciyENSER. 

ISIR, or IxIx, a name uſed by ſome of the chemical writers for 


Ying-glaſs 


Icn- 


an elixir. 

ISIS, in botany, a term uſed by Linnæus to expreſs a genus of 
ſea-plants, © rehending al thoſe which are and 
incruſtated, , and which have a ſimple ſurface. 


ISKA, a name given by the antients to à light kind of agaric 
ono to te old of the oak, and other trees. 
being a very light ki 


in the manger of a cautery, as we have of late learned from 
mie Indians to uſe moxa or the down of mn leaves. 
ISLAND {Cycl.)—Kircher tells us of a very remarkable chang 
of the face of the earth in the eaſtern parts of the world, by 
the coalition of ninety nine //es into one one, 
the ſame extent of ſurface which they had while divided by 
the fea. But we are to obſerve, that no abſolute dependance 
_ is to be given to what he affirms of the miraculous things of 
China. His Rory of the leaves of trees turning into 
birds, is a proof that he took. many abſurd 
| credit of people whom a philofopher ought not to have be- 
| wh reber, China illuſtrata. See the article BLAcx- 
© Birds. 
Floating IsLanps. Hiſtories are full of accounts of floating 
; e aro, granter. part of thaw ars gither or 
_ Tounided on ons. What we /generall of 
: this Lind is no more than the concretion of the li 
oy cakes, and, with the roots | 


" 
» : 


things, on the 


of foffils of the claſs of the felenitz, but one of thoſe Which 
rhomboidal | 


expreſſes a body in | 


STOS, a word uſed by the writers of the middle ages as 


which the body of the common | 


IsLand Cryſtal, a 


. 


— 


ISLEBEIANUS Lapis, in natural hiſtory 


of fuel, was uſed by the antients | 


dieſeri 
true the hiſtories of thefe might have been at the time when 


form another ſtratum, 


1821 


being carried too far; and in proceſs of time ſome of them a0 


re a very conſiderable ſize. Seneca tells us of many of 
—— Iflands in Italy; and ſome later writers Hase 
not a few of them in other places. But however 


they were wrote, there remain very few proofs of their truth 
at this time, theſe ſands having either diſappeared again, 4 


| been fixed to the ſides, in ſome part, in ſuch a manner as to 
have made a part of the ſhore, Pliny tells us of a great 


Hand which at one time fwam about in the lake cutilia, in 
country of Reatinum, which was diſcovered to the 014 
Romans by an oracle; and Pomponius tells us, that in Lydia 
there were ſeveral 7fands ſo looſe in their foundations, that 
every little accident ſhook and removed them. Herodotus 
foal alſo very largely of the lake Chemnis in /Egypt. 
þ 6 1 2 pong the writers of optics for 
its property of a double refraction ; but very 1 rly cal- 
| by that name, as it has none of the 98 
racters of cryſtal, and is plainly a body of another clas. 
Dr. Hill has reduced it to its proper claſs, and determined it 
to be of a genus of ſpars, which he has called, from their fi- 
re, para e and of which he has deſcribed ſeveral 
ies, all of which, as well as ſome other bodies of a dif- 
ent genus, have the ſame properties. Bartholine, Huy. 
pens, and Sir Iſaac Newton, have deſcribed the body at large, 
ut have accounted it either a cryſtal or a talc ; errors which 
could not have happened, had the criterions of foffils been at 
that time fixed; ſince Sir Iſaac Newton has recorded its 
property of making an ebullition with aqua foxtis, which 
alone muſt prove that it is neither talc nor cryſtal, both thoſe 
bodies being wholly unaffected by that menſtruum. 
It is always found in form of an oblique parallellopiped, with 
fix ſides, and is found of various fizes, 5 a quarter of an 
inch to three inches or more in diameter. It is pellucid, and 
not much leſs bright than the pureſt cryſtal, and its planes 
are all tolerably ſmooth, tho' when nicely view'd, they are 
found to be waved with crooked lines made by the edges of 
imperfect plates. What appears very ſingular in the ſtru- 
Eture of this body is, that al the ſurtaces are placed in the 
ſame manner, and conſequently it will ſplit off into thin 
plates, either horizomally or perpendicularly ; but this is 
found, on a microſcopic examination, to be owing to the 
+ nar of » ſmoothneſs of ſurface, and nice joining 
the ſeveral ſmall parallellopiped concretions, of which the 
whole is compoſed, and to the fame cauſe is probably owing 
its remarkable property in refraction. Fill, Hiſt. of Fell. 


Fe ES ſoſt and eafily fcratched with the point of a pin; it 
will not give fire on ſtruck againſt ſteel ; and ferments, 
and is perfectly diffolved in aqua fortis. It is found in 
Iſland from whence it has its name; and in France, Ger- 
many, and mariy other places. In England fragments of 
other ſpars are very often miſtaken for it, many of them hav- 
ing, in ſome degree, the ſame property. Hill, Hiſt. of Foll. 
: See the article ANOMORHOMBOIDIA. 

IsLAND Fifh, in the fiſh trade, a name given to the common 
cod-fiſh when it has been caught preſerved in ſand. 
Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 166. See the article Cop-FIs . 
„a name given by 
authors to a kind of blackiſh ſlate, very heavy, not ver) 
hard, and eaſily ſplitting into thin flakes. It is dug near 

in Thuringia, whence it has its name, and is much of 

the nature of that fort of black ſlate which we have common 
in England, lying over the coal ſtrata. | 

As our flate of this kind contains uſually leaves of fern and o. 
ther plants, this foreign kind contains the impreſſions of ſeveral 
kinds of fiſhes, fo exactly delineated in ſhape, and with the fins, 
ſcales, and all other parts ſo perfect, that the ſpecies are 
known. All theſe impreſſions and delineations are, however, 10 
flat and thin, and have taken up fo little room in the ſtone, that 
they ſeem rather to have been the ſkins and exuviz of fiſh, 
than the whole bodies of them; but this is not wond 
when we conſider how eaſily the bodies, and even the 4 
of fiſhes, may be diſſolved; and that theſe exuviæ are lodg f 
in a ſubſtance which contains a vitriolic falt, very capable o 
effecting ſuch a ſolution. It is eafy to conceive, that this 
and other ſuch falts, while in a ſtate of ſolution in water, be- 
fore the concretion of the matter of this ſtone into a hard 5 12 
might make that water a menſtruum capable of thus difſolv 
ing the bodies and bones of fiſhes, while the outer {kin 
foes being much tougher, and of a very different ous 
might eſcape the effects of them. It is well known that G 
fins and ſcales, and other external parts of fiſhes, are _ 
more capable of bearing maceration in water, than the 1. 
nal ſubſtances of them; and it is eaſy to conceive that 1 > 
after having withſtood that power in the water, W® 


ſubhide down the muddy matter that Wis * 
form ſome of the ſtrata of this flate ; The motion of ( thi 8 
ter would not fail to ex theſe ſkins, tho meT when 


into the true and exact ſhape of the whole fiſn; | 
thus laid alang upon the ſurface of the new formed feel 
the next quantity of the ſame matter- that ſubſid wall 


which falling evenly upon the 


l 2 * 
e 
4 Wan 


both, the 7 
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would cover it, and on the following concretion of 
I > | 
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figure of the fiſh would be beautifully preſerved between two 
plates or flakes of a fiſſile ſtone, 
The ſcales of moſt of the-fiſhes, preſerved in this Jeb ſtone, 
are ſquare-or rhomboidal, and do not terminate round as 
thoſe of moſt of the other fiſhes do, ſome of theſe have their 
natural appearance and complexion, being of a whitiſh or 
pearly hue, and very bright and ſhining ; others are copper- 
colour'd, ſome yellow, and ſome green; but whether theſe 
have been the natural colours of the ſcales, while on the body 
of the fiſh ; or whether they have acquired them while lying 
in the earth among the various ſorts of mineral matter with 
which they are lodged, ſeems not eaſy to determine; tho” the 
latter ſeems the more probable conjecture, The ſcales are 
uſually very fair and well preſerved, as are alſo the heads and 
fins, with the tail and coverings of the gills, which are all 
more durable and hard than the reſt of the fiſh. /Yaodw. 
Cat, Foſ. vol. 2. p. 23. 
It is very remarkable, that as in theſe ſlates of //eb preſerving 
fiſhes, the external parts only are preſerved, the bones 
and fleſh being waſted ; ſo, on the other hand, in thoſe foſ- 
file fiſhes brought from Syria, the ſkins and ſcales are want- 
ing, and the ſkeletons are principally the part preſerved. In 
ſome of theſe the bones are not clean, ſmall parcels of the 
fleſh being found petrified among them; but this fleſh is 
ſtripped of the ſkin. The ſtone in which theſe Syrian fiſhes 
are preſerved is alſo very different from the [/eb ſlate, being 
whitiſh or greyiſh, and very hard. The ſtones of this kind 
found on mount Libanus, where they are very common, have 
very fine delincations of the ſtar-fiſh compleat. 1d. Ibid. 
ISNARDIA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are 
theſe : The cup is a perianthium, formed like a bell, lightly 
divided at the extremity into four pointed ſegments. It has 


no petals. The ſtamina are four filaments, EIT out of | 


the middle of the cup. The antherz are ſimple, - Ihe ger- 
men of the piſtillum is incloſed in the ſubſtance of the cup. 


The ſtyle is ſimple, and longer than the ſtamina ; and the | 


ſtigma is thick and large. 'The fruit is made out of the baſis 
of the cup, which is ſquare, and has four cells. The ſeeds 
wy few in number, and of an oblong figure. Linnæi Gen. 
lant. p. 51. | 
ISOPSEPHDS, lege, in antiquity, an appellation given to 
judges, who had equal juriſdiction and authority; it was like- 
wiſe applied to a caſe where the votes were equal on both 


ſides. Another ſenſe is given to it, viz. when the letters | 


of different words made up the ſame ſum, they were ſaid to 
be leon nals ; for the Greeks had no other cyphers to 
number with but the letters of their alphabet; ſo that « ſig- 
nified one, f two, y three, &c. But beſide words, the an- 

- tients had likewiſe whole verſes of this kind; and'tis pretended 
that there are ſeveral ſuch verſes in Homer. Hiſt, Acad. In- 
ſcript. vol. 3. p. 311. ſeq. 

ISOPYRUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants de- 
ſcribed oy Linnzus, the characters of which are theſe : There 
is no cup; the flower conſiſts of five petals, equal in ſize, 
of an oval figure, ſtanding open, and very ſoon falling after 
they are opened. The nectaria are five; they are all of the 
ſame ſize, and are tubular and very ſhort ; their margin is 
oblique and undivided, and they ſtand within the baſe of the 
flower. The ſtamina are numerous capillary filaments, 
ſhorter than the lower. The antherz are bark The ger- 
mina of the piſtil are two; they are of an oval figure. The 
ſtyles are ſimple, and of the length of the germina ; and the 
ſtigmata are obtuſe, and of the length of the ſtamina. The 
fruit is compoſed of two lunulated pods, each containing a 
ſingle cell, in which are ſeveral ſeeds. It is evident, by theſe 
characters, that this genus differs from the aquilegia, helle- 
bore, and thalictrum, with one or other of Which authors 
have been uſed to confound it. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 245. 

IS ORA, in botany, the name given by Plumier to a genus of 
plants, called by Linnzus, helicteres. Plumier 37. See the 
article HELICTERES. | | 

ISPIDA, the XKing-Fiſber, in ornithology, a beautiful 
bird frequenting waters, and feeding on fiſh. It builds in 

holes in the banks of rivers, wg eh five, or according 
to ſome, nine eggs. It much approaches to the picus or 


wyoodpecker, in many things, but wants its great character,, 


which is the having two toes behind. The legs of this bird 
are very ſhort, and are black before, and behind. Its 
colours, particularly its green and blue, which are its gene- 
ral ones, are extremely bright and beautiful, Rays Gr 


thology, p- 101. 2 
is name is given by Linnæus to the bird called the me- 
rops, or bee- eater. This makes, with that author, a diſtinct 
genus of birds of the order of the picæ. The diſtinguiſhing 
character of which is, that the middle toe has three joints 
joined to the outer toe, and but a ſingle one joined to the 

inner one. Linnæi Syſt. Nat. p. 47. 
G, in botany, a name given by the people of Guinea to 
a ſpecies of plant, which they infuſe in water, and afterwards 
boil, and then waſh the head with it, as a cure for all kinds 
of the head-ach. Tt is a plant deſcribed by the botanical 

| Writers under the name of Piſum veſicarium fruttu n 


| | nigro, | 


_ Sveex. Vos. 1, © 


| 


This is 


be filled with a pea, and then dreſſed as before. 


ISTHMUS, (Cyc4.) in anatomy, is a paſſag 


ITAIARA, 'in zoology 


moſt it is vari 


- miles. Io y dung 
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marked with a white ſpot; and called by the people of Mala- 
bar, where it alſo grows very plentifully, alinga. It is alſo 


found in Barbadoes and Jamaica, and is there called parſley. 


Philof. Tranſ. No. 232. 


ISSUES (Cycl.)—The moft ready method of. making //es, is 


by inciſion, and that in the following manner: Firſt mark 
the proper place with ink ; then elevating the integuments 
between the thumb and fore-finger, make an inciſion thro? 
them, either with the ſcalpel or 2 big enough to. admit 
a pea, which being inſerted, and covered with a plaſter and 
compreſs, nothing more is wanting but the roller to compleat 
the operation. hen the wound is to be cleanſed every 
morning and evening, and dreſſed with a freſh pea, and it 
will, by degrees, in a day or two, degenerate into a little 
ulcer, diſcharging daily a quantity of purulent matter, which 
ſhould be carefully wiped off at every dreſſing. 

The method by cauterizing is practiſed by ſome, and is done 
in this manner : The iron, to be made red hot, is ſmall and 
rounded, and is included ina caſe, that the ſight of it may not 
terrify the patient. This caſe is preſſed upon the part, and 
then the red hot iron within is thruſt down to the ſkin, and 
made to burn; the burn is to be dreſſed with baſilicen till the 
eſchar falls off, and then the little ulcer that is formed is to 
Tho! this 
method of making Iſſues is the more ſevere and painful, it 
muſt be alſo the molt efficacious, as the pain and cauteriza- 
tion muſt neceſſarily cauſe an aflux of humours to the part, 
and make a — orabdh revulſion, though there are very 
few patients that will bear it. Hei/ter's Surgery, p. 314. 
The laſt method of making ſues is by cauſtic medicines, 
This is to be done in this manner: Firſt a piece of plaſter is 
to have a hole cut in its middle, and to be ſo placed on the 
part, that the whole may be placed upon the part marked 
with ink for the ſue. A piece of the common cauſtic is 
then to be applied to the hole in the plaſter, and retained 
cloſe down upon the ſkin, with ſome 'ſcraped lint, a ſmall 
compreſs, and a large plaſter : And laſtly, with a larger 
compreſs and bandage. After fix or eight hours the cauſtic 
is to be taken off, and the eſcar dreſſed as that made by burn- 
ing. See the article BURN. | 

Which ever way an ſue be made, it ſhould be dreſſed at leaft 
twice every day, if it runs well, and at each dreſſing a freſh 


| pea muſt be put in, and covered with a clean plaſter, and 


retained by a proper bandage and compreſs. Some uf 
inſtead of rollers or fillets for ſues, a leather ſwath faſten 
with claſps, and others uſe peas of filver or wood inſtead of 
common ones to dreſs them with, but the difference is not 
material. When the iſſue has done its buſineſs, and is to be 


dried up, little more is required to this than the taking away 


without which it heals up of itſelf in alittle time. 
e in that part of the 


the 


medulla oblongata of the brain, which lies between the cere- 
brum and e and which reaches from the place cal- 
led anus to the fourth ventricle. The upper part, or cover 
of this conduit, or paſſage, which is betwixt the teſtes and 
the foremoſt vermicular proceſs of the cerebellum, and to 
which two it is tied at its two ends, and to the proceſſes 
which come from the cerebellum to the teſtes at its ſides, ia 
called valenta major; it is of a medullary ſubſtance, and its w 
uſe is to keep the 8 U from falling out above the nerves 
in the baſis of the 1 . Harris. 4 

„ a name by which ſome have called a 
Braſilian fiſh, of the turdus kind, of great beauty, and a very 
delicate taſte, more uſually known bp the name juruncapeba. . 
Ray's Ichthogr. p. 325. See the article JURUNCAPEBA. 


ITALIAN (Cycl.)—ITALian Marble, a name uſed by our 


artificers for two or three of the variegated marbles, of great 
beauty, commonly wrought into chimney-pieces and other 
ornamental things. Hil, Hiſt. of Fol. p. 473. | 

The name is a very indeterminate one, many of the plain, as 


well as the variegated marbles, being from Italy, and indeed 


many of the variegated ones which have other peculiar names, 
tho' known to be brought from Italy, being never called 

it; ſo that if any meaning is to be fixed to the word at all, it 
muſt be ſaid to mean ſuch of the variegated foreign marbles 
as are not diſtinguiſhed by any other peculiar title. The ar- 
tificers chiefly comprehend, however, under this name, five 
ſpecies : 1. The common purple and white variegated one. 

is is a very beautiful maſs, and in 


general moderately ſine, 
but of very different degrees of purity and hardneſs in its dif- 


ferent . It is, in general, white, vein'd, ſpotted, and 
| — with * . but, in ſome blocks, the purple 


the ground, and the white the variegation, and in 


egated beſide with of pale red and brown 
r 5 
moſt common marble of Italy. 2. A brown 


on a near view, much 
with 


 reſeqbles Joaf ſugar of the, Agel kind, and if ſkraped with a 
knife, readily falls away in large granules like fand. This 
_ bs, allo common in Ia. 3. A variegated blue 


2 
'L * 


" white marble. This is a ſomewhat coarſe marble, of 4 
rough grain, and of a looſe ſhattery texture, and is variegated 
wid a duſky blue, and a pearl colour or bluiſh white, each | 
_ making uſually an equal part of the maſs. I Nis is very com- 
mon in Italy, and great quantities of it are imported hither. 
4. A fine black 


; yellow one, the yellow veins appearing | 
| like ſtreaks of gold. This is much eſteemed and uſed. An 
5. A purple and y 


yellow one, of beauty, and very great 
price: is has of late been Tix > higher than ord, 

- rate. Hill, Hiſt, of Foff, Fe 76, 477, 478. 

ITEA, 2 a name uſed by the antients in general to 


the demiſe of the King, unleſs ſuperſeded by his ſuccefſy,. 
It was formerly held, that by a juſtice's acceptance of an 
new name of dignity, his commiſſion was determined; but 
this was remedied by ſtatute 1 Edw. 6. c. 7, But it has 


been doubted, whether the dignity of baronet, created ſince 
that ſtatute, is within the equity of it. Crete Car. 104. 


JUGERUM, a Roman meaſure, the double of the ac qua- 


dratus. It was a ſquare of 120 Roman feet. The Fugeryn 
was divided into 12 wncias, and the wncia into 24 ſcrupulæ. 
Its proportion to the Engliſh acre is as 10000 to 16097, 
Treat. Prat. Geom. p. 87 


i but by ſome of the Greek writers it is | JUICE (Cycl.)—Jurcss of Plants. Moſt Juicet of vegeta- 


ne 
_ alſo uſed as a name for the pine. 
RION, ., in antiquity, a ſtaff of laurel, 
which prophets _ carried in their hands, otherwiſe cal- 
? 


led ſceptron. Pott. Arch, Græc. I. 2. c. 12. 
ERARIUM, in ſurgery, a name given by Hildanus, and 
— 72 writers, to a ſtaff uſed in the operation of cutting 
one. 
ITING, in natural hiſtory a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iſlands to a bird CR ang them, and ſeem- 
ng, by the deſcription, to be of the woodpecker kind. It is 
of the bigneſs of the ſtarling. Its wings and tail are black, as 
are alſo its legs and beak, Its back and belly are ſilver- 

colour d. Its head is bald, or deſtitute of feathers, except 
chat there runs all along it a ſtrait row of ſhort black plumes, 
© forming a line from the beak to the neck. It builds in the 
| Hollow trunks of the palm trees, and feeds on various kinds 

of fruits. It is a very noiſy bird, but its voice is not diſagree- 
able. People ſay this bird has but one ſtrait gut. 

IVAPECANGA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors | 
to the climbing plant, of which the ſarſaparilla, uſed in me- 
dicine, is the root. Marggrave, p. 11. Piſo, p. 258. 

JUCADICE Arbor, in botany, a name by which ſome authors | 
have called the canella alba, or wild cinnamon-tree. Nie- 
remberg, p 294. 

JUDAICUS Lapis, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory. This ſtone 

bas by many been 1 to be a foſſile body in its native 
figure, but is really the remains of a ſpine of an echinus, fil - 
led with a plated ſpar. It is of the figure of an olive, and is 
fluted and ridged, and furrowed longitudinally in a very beau- 
tiful manner. It js common in Syria, and is ſometimes 
N 1 Pill, Hiſt. of Foll p. 652. See the article 

PAR. | 

JUDAS Pie, in botany. See the article S1L1QUASTRUM. 

JUDDOCE, in zoology, the name commonly given, in Eng- 

land, to a ſmall ſpecies of ſnipe, called by authors, gallnago 
minima, and in ſome places with us, the ged, or jack ſnipe. 
It is but of about half the ſize of the common ſnipe. Its rum 

is of a liſh blue, like that of the back of a ſtarling, 
the ends of the feathers being alſo whitiſh. The-long ſhoulder- 

_ feathers are brown, yellowiſh, and blackiſh blue. The neck 

is variegated with brown, white, and pale red. The breaſt 
and belly are white. It is commonly found among ruſhes, and 
in watery places. Ray, Ornithol. p. 214. 

JUDGE (Cyc!.)—By the law of England, all Judges muſt de- 
rive their authority from the crown, by ſome commiſſion 

_ warranted by law. The Judges of the king's-bench, common 

| pleas, and the barons of the exchequer, are all r 

the chief juſtice of the King s- bench, who is writ) 
appointed by patent. Formerly they held their places only 

during the king's pleaſure : But now, for the greater ſecuri 
of the liberty of the ſubject, by a ſtatute of Wil. 3. * their 
commiſſions are to be quandiu * bene geſſerint. upon 
an addreſs of both houſes of parliament, they ry ry law- 
* 12 and 13 Wil. 3. c. 2. * Ibid. 


fully removed . 3 
5 Tae muſt exerciſe their authority in a legal manner, and 
ns, for they cannot act 


d cheir courts in their proper 
dy deputy, nor any way transfer their power to another, as 
the Judges of eccleſiaſtical courts may. 
The Judges are bound by oath to determine according to the 
1 laws and antient cuſtoms of the realm. Their rule 
herein muſt be the judicial deciſions, and reſolutions upon 
the varioug caſes that have occurred, and not their own ar- 
bditrary will and pleaſure, or that of their prince. Vid. Stat. 
Ww. 3. c. 1. 20 Edw. 3. c. 1, 2. 
; Face ar free from all proſecutions for any thing done by 
; in court, which appears to have been an error of their 
Judgment. But for wilful corruption, they have been com- 
- Plained of to the ſtar-chamber formerly * ; and may now be 
.. called to an account in partiament .. Vid, Faughan 139. 
Hauk. P. C. 139. 12 Cote 24. J 
I has been ſaid, that ſcandalous reflections on the Fudges in 
* Welſtminſter-hall are within the ſtatute of ſcandalum magna- 
tum. V. Vaugh. ibid. | | 
Nos formerly enafted, ſtat. 33 Hen. 8. c. 24. that none 
#* _ ſhould be juſtices of affiſe within the county where were 
> Bo * inhabit; but this is repealed by a late 
I2 2. C. 27. n ie . 
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bles coagulate when expoſed to the air; whether it be that 
— are drawn out of the plant by wounds, or that they natu- 
y run out; tho* what is called naturally running out, jz 
generally the effect of a wound in the plant, from a ſort of 
cancer, or ſome other internal cauſe. The flowers of the 
St. John's wort, and. the leaves of the rorella, or ſundew, 
afford us purple blebs and veins, and large drops of a clear 
fluid, yet it does not ſeem certain that theſe are coagulated 
wices, The ſmall green leaves, forming the cup of the 
ower of the common erect tutſan St. John's-wort, are ſur- 
rounded with purple bleds, and the points or tops of the leaves 
alſo have each two or three ſuch blebs, all containing a pur- 
ple Juice; yet the ſtalk of this plant, being cut and ever ſo 
nicely examined, does not ſhew to the naked eye, nor even 
to the microſcope, any veſſels containing ſuch a purple fluid. 
Whence it may appear not improbable, that what is thus 
found in ſmall blebs is a matter ſeparated by coagulation only 
from the reſt of the Juice of the flower. Philoſ. Tranf, 
N'. 224. p. 366. | 
In the common St. John's wort the edges of all the leaves of 
the flower are ſurrounded with theſe purple blebs, and the 
ſtalk, tho round, has a double edge, one on each fide, and 
the blebs or bags are to be ſeen riſing on theſe edges of the 


| ſtalk. The cup of the flower has ſeveral purple veins, yield- 


ing a purple Juice, and the leaves of the flower have alſo ſome 
ſuch veins, and even the apices all contain a purple matter, 
In the ſquare-ſtalk'd St. John's wort, commonly called 
St. Peter's wort, the edges of all the leaves, from the top to 
the bottom of the ſtalk, are ſurrounded with rows of theſe 
pure bags, and the apices of the flower are ſo many purple 
gs; but the cup and the petals of the flower have but very 
few purple veins in this ſpecies. 
In the 
wort, 


ericum pulchrum tragi, or upright elegant St. John's 
e i ſtalks have no 22 — but only the 
cup and the flower have them. Theſe Fuices alone are what 
give the red colour to the oil of St. John's wort kept in the 
ops. And it is worthy a ſtrict enquiry, what they really 
are, and by what means produced. 
Diverſe parts of the ſame plant yield different Juice. The 
ſame veins, in their courſe thro' the different parts of the 
plant, yield Juices of a different appearance. Thus the 
milky Juice in the root of the cow parſnep is of a brimſtone 
colour; but in the ſtalk it is white. 
Among thoſe Fuices of vegetables which are clammy, and 
readily coagulate, there are ſome which readily break with 2 
whey. The great wild lettuce, with the ſmell of opium, 
ry the greateſt plenty of milky Fuice of any known Eng- 
iſh plant. When the ftalk is wounded with a knife, the 
Juice flows readily out like a thick cream, and is white and 
ropy ; but if theſe wounds be made at the top of the ſtalks, 
the Juice that flows out of them is daſhed with a purple tinge, 
as if cream had been ſprinkled over it, with a few drops of 
red wine, and has ſome veins. Some little time after the let- 


ting this out, it becomes much more purple, and thickens, 
an 


finally the thicker part of it ſeparates, and the thin whey 
ſwims at he top. Herein the Fuice of this plant ny reſem- 
bles the blood of animals, which tho” a ſimple fluid, when 
drawn from the veſſel, yet ſoon ſeparates into a thick cake, 
-—— geo tours or ſerum. 3 Fo - ably 
e whey, or thin of this ſeparated matter, 15 
Ar from the an by finereiog between the finger, 
and the curd then will remain white, and, on waſhing”. 
fair water, becomes like rags. The purple whey, for in 
irt all the colour is lodged, ſoon dries into a cake of 
e colour, and may be crumbled between the fingers -— 
a purple powder. The white curd being dried, . 
ſome time, becomes hard and brittle. It breaks 1 0 5 
ining ſurface like reſin, and is inflammable, taking The 
a car „ and A > away with N m_ 
thick ing held over a e heat, 
out into to MT es Grads melüng in the manner of wa 
Philoſ. T Ne. 224. | g different 
The cake, made from the whey, is wholly d 
from thi ons when held to a candle, ſcarce flames 2 
but burns to a black coal. The whole virtue of oy * 
ſeems alſo to conſiſt in this thin part of its Juice, aft 
agulum or curd, tho vow age. Yep wax or reſin, has 


Wo 
8 all, the pur made from the ſerum 8 f 


Opium. $ 85 ; 4 ' in 4 
wk le Ga te artifice of bees may conſiſt, 7 the 
in the ſeparating in this manner the thick an in 
1 | ; | bog 


thin parts of the Fuices of peculiar plants, the curd or thick 
part of which being glutinous and inſipid, may ſerve them 
as wax, and the thin part may make their honey. 
The throat-wort, ſpurge, and many other plants, replete 
with milky Futces, are of this kind, and their Juice, when 
let out, ſeparates into curd and whey. But this, though a 
common law of nature, is not univerſal ; for there are many 
plants which yield the like milky Juices which do not ſepa- 
rate and break into curds and whey, but coagulate all to- 
gether into one ſimple maſs, The white Juice of the ſonchus 
never ſeparates, but dries into an uniform cake; the com- 
mon red wild poppy bleeds freely with a milky Fuice, and 
the heads or capſules of ſeed bleed not leſs than the reſt of 
the plant, even after the flower is fallen. "This Fuice, on 
being received into a ſhell or other ſmall veſſel, ſoon changes 
its white to a deep yellow colour, and dries into a cake 
which ſeems reſinous and oily, but no whey ſeparates from 


it, 

It ſeems by the experiments on the Fuice of the opium let- 
tuce before mentioned, that theſe milky liquors are of a 
mixed kind, and compoſed of different fluids, of various and 
perhaps of contrary qualities; ſo that if the curd part be ſim- 
ple and harmleſs, the whey may be a powerful medicine, 
and ſo of the reſt : But in theſe which do not ſeparate in this 
manner, we are forced to take the whole together, unleſs 
ſome way may be found of ſeparating them by art. Perhaps 
the ſetting them in wooden veſſels, and after a time adding 
freſh Juice to them, may do it; and poſſibly the adding a 
little calf*s runnet may be able to effect it. 

The tragopogon, or goat's-beard, when wounded, bleeds 
freely a milky Juice; it is at firſt white, but becomes im- 
mediately yellow, and after that more and more red; at 
length it is wholly of a duſky red. It never ſeparates but 
dries together into one cake, and is oily and reſinous, but of 
an inſipid taſte. The great bindweed bleeds freely alſo a 
white Juice; the flowers, as well as the ſtalks and leaves, 
afford this liquor. It is of a ſharp taſte, and as many of the 


purging plants are of this claſs, it would be wo ing 
whether this milk be not purgative. 7 
Theſe Juices, as well as the genetality of others which bleed 


freely from plants, are white like milk, but there are ſome 
of other colours. The Juice of the celandine is of a 
fine yellow; it flows from the plant in the thickneſs of 
cream, and ſoon dries into a Ele without any whey 
from it. Another yellow Juice is yielded by the 
ſeed v of the yellow centa : i the month of July, 
when the ſeeds are full grown. is is of a fine yellow co- 
Jour, and very clammy; it ſoon hardens al er into a 
cake, no whey 1 it; it ſticks to the fingers 
like birdlime, and is of the colour of pale amber, and will 
never become harder than ſoft wax, it dried in the ſhade ; 
but if laid in the ſun it immediately becomes hard like reſin. 
"Theſe cakes burn like wax, and emit a very pleaſant ſmell. 
The 2 angelica alſo yields a yellowiſh Juice on being 
wounded ; and this will not harden. in all, but if kept ſev 
ee clammy, drawing out into threads 
ike wax, or half melted reſin, : 
Another kind of Fuices, very different from all theſe, are 
thoſe of a y nature; ſome of theſe remain liquid a 
long time, and are not to be dried ſooner without the aſſiſt- 
ance of heat ; the others quickly harden of themſelves, 
and are net inflammable. gum of the Fuice of rhu- 
barb leaves ſoon hardens, and is afterwards ſoluble in com- 
mon water, and ſparkles when put into the flame of a can- 
dle. Theſe two qualities ſhew that theſe gums have a watery 
in them, and melt alſo in the flame of a candle, and 
ome ductile ; this ſhews that they have alſo the | 
curdy part, though this does not ſeparate from the whey in | 
drying, as in ſome other caſes. Theſe do not ſparkle in the | 
flame ſo much as ſome others which contain more water ; 
and their not burſting out into an actual flame, ſhews that | 
want oil. 
The cluſters of the common honeyſuckle are full of a liquid 
they frequently throw this out, and it falls upon the 
— and retains its own form there; the red hairs of the | 
ſundew are all terminated by large bladders of a thin wa- 
fluid: This is alſo a liquid gum, it ſticks to the fingers, 
draws out into long threads, and this ſtands the force of | 
the ſun all day. In the center of each of theſe dew drops, | 
there is 2 mall red bladder which ſtands immediately on the 
ſummit of the red hair. This is of the nature of the ble 


on the leaves and flowers of the St. John's wort, containing, 
a wice which may be f out of i, | The pin- 
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Concrete Jurcss, in mi 


__ Others apply 


whits coa tum, made by the ſpirits of wine and urine, 
See the ts. Orr a _ * * 


oy) VICEs. Some plants yield Juicet which are of a mani- 


y oily nature, which, ing rubbed between the fingers, 
are not at all clammy, but make them glib and ſlippery ; 
and theſe Fuices do not harden at all on being expoſed to the 


air, If the ſtalk of elecampane be wounded, there flows 


out a plain oily Juice ſwimming upon a watery one. The 
ſtalks of N alſo afford the ſame oil liquor ſwimming 
upon the other; and the common white mullein, if the 
leaves are pulled off in the month of June, yields the ſame 
ſort of oil very freely along with its watery Juice. The 
berries of ivy, the bay, juniper, dogberry tree, and the fruit 
of the. olive, when wounded, ſhew their oil in the ſame 
manner floating on the watery Juice. 
Some of theſe oily Juices, ſoon after they are let out of the 
plant, coagulate and harden into a kind of reſin. Our i 
yields ſuch a Juice very abundantly ; and the Juice of the 
ſmall purple-berried juniper is of the ſame kind, being hard 
and fat, and not very gummy. 
If the bark of the common ivy be wounded in March, there 
will ooze out a tough and greaſy matter of a yellowiſh co- 
lour; if this be taken up between the fingers, it feels not at 
all gummy or ſticking, but melts in handling into a ſort of 
oil, which in proceſs of time hardens and cruſts upon the 
wounds, and looks like brown ſugar ; it burns with a laſting 
flame, and ſmells very ſtrong, The tops of the wild lettuce, 
and the leaves growing near the tops, if examined with a 
magnifying-glaſs, ſhew a great number of ſmall bladders or 
drops of an tur Juice of a browniſh colour, hardening into 
a kind of reſin; they are eaſily wiped off when of any ſize, 
and are truly an oily Juice hardened a little. It is probable 
alſo, that the fine blue flower or powder called the bloom, 
upon the ſurface of our common plums, is no other than 
ſuch an oily Juice exſudating from their pores in ſmall parti- 
cles, and hardening into a ſort of reſin, The leaves and 
ſtalks of the common Engliſh mercury, are all over covered 
with ſmall tranſparent drops looking like pearls ; and if the 
pant is taken into the hand, theſe feel rigid and greafy. 
e leaves of the ſtinking orach abound alſo with the ſame 
ſort of drops, 
Tuices of the plant, which are continually exſudating th 
=o pores, and harden into theſe reſiny pearls, Phil. 
No 224. 
The ſap or Juice of trees appears to be different, ac- 
cording ts 40 ſpecies or genus of the 8 as we find by 
experiments, or by their ſpontaneous exſudations. The ex- 
travaſations of ſap in the plum and cherry kind, being all 
clammy, and hardening into a gum like gum arabic; and 
on the other hand, thoſe of the vine, the oak, and many 
other trees, being thin as water. The clammineſs of the ſap 
in trees, ſeems one of the great things that renders them 
hardy, and not liable to injuries from cold, Sc. In the hard 
froſts, thoſe trees which have watery Fuices periſh, and 
even ſplit and cleave of themſelves ; while thoſe which have 
gummy and viſcous 2 eſcape. In our gardens the vines 
crack and burſt with the froſt, while the plums, cherries, 
peaches, and other gummy trees, ſtand without any 
or danger; and in the fields no trees ſo readily ſplit in ſevere 
froſts as the oaks, which though the hardeſt wood of all our 


and theſe are only ſmall portions of the uy 
Tranſ. 


timber trees, SF to has of all the moſt thin and watery Juicer. 


The trees which have deciduous leaves, have in general 
thinner and more watery Juices than the ev 
freezing of theſe, or their decay from want of due heat, and 


other accidents, is owing the decay and fall of thoſe leaves, 


_ while the others remain in their places, though not encrea- 


ſing, or no new ones growing, the Fuices remaifiing unal- 
tered, though ted in the veſſels, and ſafe from injury, 
though waiting the ſun's heat to put them in motion. The 
earlier or later e of trees and plants of different 
kinds, is probably ewing alſo to the ſame cauſe. The thin 
neſt Fuices, as they are ſooneſt injured by cold, fo they are 
probably ſooneſt influenced alſo by heat ; and that warmth 
may make them move, and prepare the plant uy grins 
which could ſcarce begin to attenuate the tough and gummy 
ones. Phil. Tranſ. No 165. See the article Sap. 


, a name given 18 
thors to ſuch ſubſtances found in the bowels of the » as 
have once been in a' ſtate of fluidity, and are capable of be- 


are the particles of ſpar ſeparated from water by a flow diſ- 


_. tillation, and at the bottom of the 

The concrete Faices of the earth are ſuppoſel to be the prin-, 
cipal things which give the virtue to mineral waters; for thoſe 
which receive no concretion, and are only mingled with the 
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but the concrete Juices are more anent, and leave 
852 | | ile and palpable, - af- 
ter the diſtillation of the waters with which they are mixed. 
en theſe happen to be ſimple, and of the ſame. ſpecies 
with thoſe known in a ſolid ſtate, it is eaſy to deduce the vir- 
tues of the waters from them, arid to know what muſt be the 
carry ſpar, ſulphur, vitriol, or other 
well known ſubſtances, into the blood ; but it ſeldom happens 
dat theſe things arẽ Tus contained ſimple and entire in the 
they are often blended variouſly with one another, 
and often not the whole of the known body is contained, but 
the principles that conſtitute ſome part of it, ſuch as the acid 
part, the baſis of ſea ſalt with- 


certain ſediments which render them v 


effect of ſuch Auids as 
waters, 


of witriol without its metalline 


.. out its acid, and ſo of the reſt. * 


them in 


tues. 


— 
0 


ſalt; but the examination of the waters of different 1 : 
here 
is in Aſia a native alkali ſalt, or natrum, and in all the mi- 
neral waters we celebrate, there is a peculiar ſalt ſepatable by 
_ evaporation, which is nearer allied to this than to any of the 
other fout, to one or other of which it has uſed to be the 
cuſtom to reduce all ſalts; and yet different even from this 
in ſome reſpects. Beſide this thoſe Futces of the faline kind, 
Whoſe diſpoſition to concretion is not yet finiſhed, vr. ue 
of being, 
are not to be known, when ſeparated from the waters — 
reater than 

te, might 
have | apo Nay, even thoſe that are more formed, and are 
already concreted, or in a ſtate capable of concretion, have | 
not {imple and homogeneous ſubſtances in each of the ſpecies. | 
"The ſalt that is called culinary ſalt, is obſerved to have two 


" 
. 
- 


I The vitriol which in a moiſt air yields an eMoreſcence upon 
fulphureous marcaſites, has likewiſe a juicy portion, con- 
denſible only by a total evaporation of its aqueous humidity ; | 
_ this is of a very acrimonious taſte, of an unctuous ſubſtance, | 


__ vitriol is very different from that which ſhoots and condenſes 
in the fluid liquor, by means of the cold. Theſe cryſtals are 
pure vitriol acid, auſtere, and on being mixed with the ſul- 

Phureous and nitrous falts, a great quantity of earthy matter 
_ precipitates out of them; but the | ix 

with theſe ſalts in ſolution, without turbidneſs or emotion, | 

not having, like the former, that acidity upon which the ſul- | 

__  phureous or nitrous falts can act; Which is exactiy contrary | 
the firſt portion 
| the 1 er portion the moſt acid. 
Nitre is alſo like the reſt compoſed of two different ſaline por- 
tions, the one more ſulphureous, which cryſtallizes” 
=. the cold, and in moiſture, and che other, which" feinzi 
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them up, but carry 


Salts and earths are evidently the moſt ſenſible and the moſt 
common matters which are mixed with water, and it is from 
that the medicinal. ſprings take up their vir- 
ere is ſcarce any earth that does not, contain ſome 
ble of being waſhed out by. water, 
tho” it de generally in imperceptible quantities; but where 
_....the earths are-richer in theſe ſalts, the waters not only take 
alſo with them the ſeveral finer particles 
of the earth itſelf in which they are bedded, and rifing up at 
. Tome {mall diſtance from the place they make medicinal | 
a peculiar ſpecies of the falt 
tat was lodged there. We are always able to ſeparate, by 
analyſis, the ſalts and the earths of the mineral waters; but 
when we have done this, we ate not arrived at the end of the 
. , taſk, for they are often ſuch mixed ſubſtances, that we can 


fort of mineral falt, capa 


ſprings, of virtues anſwerable to the 


neither know them perfectly as they are, nor ſeparate them. 


The four moſt known and frequent of thoſe concrete Fuices 


which are called ſalts, are alum, nitre, vitriol, and culj 


ſprings ſhews us, that there are in the earth others ve 
erent from theſe, and that perhaps in great numbers, 


ſtate is, as it were, but in embryo, or the firſt ſtage 


which yet they may have perhaps given virtues 
the 3 what we call its more perfect 


different portions mixed t 


and by its ſu 


acidi 


ſubſtances of which it is contained, may be mix 


to the common 


unfaſhion'd ſtate. 


ogether ; the one is condenſed and 
cryſtallized by cold and in moiſture, after the evaporation of 
a part of the water wherein this ſalt hath been diſſolved; and 
the other will not be cryſtallized nor condenſed, but by a to- 
tal evaporation of the water. The portion of this ſalt that is 
cryſtallized by cold and in moiſture, is the moſt ſulphureous, 
phureity it will mix itſelf with the ſulphureous 

ſalt of calcin'd tartar reſolyed in a moiſt air, or in common 
water, without turbidneſs, and without coagulation ; but that 
portion of this common ſalt which is not condenſed but by the 
total evaporation of the water which had diſſolved it, hath an 
which inſtantly coagulates the ſalt of tartar diſſolved, 

and all other ſalts in the ſame ſtate which are ſulphureous and 
nitrous. It is evident, that while this ſalt is in its embryo 
. Rate, the one or the other alone of theſe two very different 
with the 
waters of a ſpring, and communicate virtues different from 
* thoſe which the whole body of the ſalt would have done. 
This ſalt alſo being procured by evaporation of the water, or 
by any other 4-1 of it, could not be known or referred 
ſalts, and much leſs if in the earth, as may 

very eaſily happen, it ſhould be united with ſome one of the 
... conſtituent parts of ſome other ſalt, in the ſame diſunited or 


and eaſily runs to water in a moiſt air. This juicy portion of 


to what happens to common falt, of which the firi 
is the moſt ſulphureous, and the latter 


other portion will mix itſelf | 


cryſtallizes with | 


diſſolved after all the cryſtals are obtained, and which cannot 
de obtained in 3 dm form, but by this evaporation of An the 


— 


action of fire, or 


101 


humidity, This is leſs ſulphureous. than the other part ob- 
tained in cryſtals, and has fome acidity which the other has 


. 


not. HP WE 
The fiſt embryos of mineral ſalts are 3 elſe but vapour 


or Fuices not concreted, but totally volatile or vaporable; 
of theſe ſome _ be condenſed, and in part fixed by the 

iſengaged from their matrices, and made 
capable of concretion by means of the air, as is obſerved in 
certain nitrous, aluminous, and vitriolic falts. The ſulphu- 
reous part, which is formed in the lime, made of certain 


hard ſtones burnt in the fire, which is generally allowed to be 


a ſpecies of nitre, has certainly its ſeminal being in theſe crude 
ſtones, and in that ſtate of its firſt being, is very different 
from that which we find after it has paſſed the fire, which 
from cold and coagulative, changes into cauſtic and reſolu- 
tive. This cold and coagulative quality of this ſtony falt, in 
its firſt ſtate, maniteſts itſelf ſufficiently in the waters of cer- 


tain rock ſprings, which are very limpid and cold, and breed 
cold and ſchirrous tumours under the throats of thoſe people 


. who otdinarily drink them, as in the Alps, &c. 


"This ſeminal matter of this falt then is wholly altered in its 


nature by fire, and is rendeted ſulphureous and cauſtic as 


nite. | Fire is able to exalt and alter the ſtate of being of 
this falt, but it is no more able to produce it in theſe ſtones, 


than in the ſhells of 12 &c. of which alſo a lime is 
t 


made, which yields a falt not more ſulphureous, than this, 


Du Cle, Obſerv. ſur les Eaux Miner. 
The ſeminal being of alum and vitriol muſt, in the ſame 
manner, exiſt in thoſe ſubſtances out of which thoſe ſalts are 


extracted by water, after they have been calcined by fire, or 


* 


— 


_— 


2 


expoſed to a flower calcination in the open air. 


ey are 


not found in theſe ſtones before theſe proceſſes, yet it is ſuf- 


ficiehtly evident that the fire and air could not produce them, 


| but could only exalt them there. 


All theſe varieties to which the ſeveral mineral ſalts are liable 


in their different ſages, and in which they may be abſorbed 
together, and unite 


by water under the earth, do not only 
render the judging of the mineral waters, which partake of 


them by analylifes very uncertain, but even, in many caſes, 


rplex and confound us, by the very means by which we hope 


to underſtand them. 


Mineral Jurces. Many countries afford theſe, and give 


marks by them of treaſures that might be turned to great ac- 
count, were the proper manner of aſſaying them known; 


which is by firſt properly reducing them to a 2 fo pr 


F 


- ſeverer froſts, and in ſpring the pots 


UICE 78 ar. See the article TAR- Vater. 
U 


ſo as to come at the ſolid matter they contain. With a vicw 
to the diſcovery of metallic veins, the erection of ſalt-works, 
vitriol- works, alum: works, borax-works, and the like, the 
curious on this ſubject may find many excellent hints for fur- 
ther diſcoveries in the dof⸗ of Agricola's work, De re metal- 
lica; and the view is farther carried on by Boyle, Beccher, 
Stahl, and Homberg. The royal academy of Paris have alſo 
given ſome hints that may be of uſe, in their memoirs ; and 
ome practical things are recorded in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


Ons. 


We have accounts in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of white 


and thick fluids like cream, found in mines at very great 


_ depths, and containing mineral particles. The bottoms of 


our coal-pits ſometimes afford this liquor in very large quan- 
tities, And ſome of the iron mines in Shropſhire, particu- 
larly that called the white mine near Hales in that county, 
affords a gteat quantity of this ſort of Juice. It is thick 33 
cream, white, and of a ſweetiſh taſte, but with a vitriolic 

behind it. This is contained in the nodules of iron 


ſtone, which are here a ſort of enhydri, very large, com- 


poſed of thick cruſt, and ſome of them holding near a hog's- 
head of this ſort of liquor. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 100. See the 
article ENHYDRos. | 


S (Cycl.)—There are ſeveral ſpecies of this tree pre” 
erved in the gardens of the curious. They are propagated by 
planting their ſtems in pots of light earth, ſoon after the fruit 
is ripe, and in winter they ſhould be preſerved under a co 
mon hot-bed frame, where they may be defended from the 

ſhould be plunged into 3 
moderate hot-bed. When the young plants are come UP 


they ſhould be enured to the open air b der and in 
June they may be removed out, and pla 


under the ſhelter 


of a warm hedge. | In this place, they ſhould remain till the 


beginning of October, when they are to be removed into the 


tranſplanted into the naked and Will ſtand our wn 


green-houfe, or elſe placed under a hot- bed frame, that * 
may be preſerved from the froſts. During the winter y 
ſhould” have as much air as the ſeaſon will permit, ae f. 
watered at times, tho this muſt be very cautiouſly done 
= — have ſhed their leaves. In on ee nate. 

fore t in to ſhoot, they are to be tranſplanted 
into a pln po of light earth; and they ſhould 2 2 
| into a moderate hot-bed, and watered and 


plunged in ) | 
till * have taken thorough root; and in May they are 


N. 7 12 e 8 houſed 
be removed thence into the open air. They muſt be hot 
in winter till they are about four years old, and then mai be 


4 


ters. Miller's Gardener's Dict. 


= 


| . s. 
| "Zizybhus, in botany. See the article Z12YPHY 


. 
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ULEP (Cycl.)-—Camphoyy Jutes; Julepum e Camphora, a 
e efniked in the late London Diſpenſatory, and 
ſeeming the beſt calculated of any thing of the kind, to com- 
municate the virtues of camphor to water. It is made thus : 
Take camphor a dram, fine ſugar half an ounce, boiling 
water a pint, Grind the camphor with a little ſpirit of 
wine till it is ſoftened; then add the ſugar, and by degrees 
perfectly unite theſe ; finally add the water by a little at a 
time, and when the whole has ſtood in a covered veſſel till it 

is cold, ſtrain it off. Pemberton, Lond. Diſp. p. 286. 
JULIA, in ichthyology, a name given by Salvian and Gaza to 
the Iaulos of the Greeks, called julis by the Latin writers in 
general, and by the Italians, donzelling, It is a ſpecies of 
the labrus, according to Artedi, and is diſtinguiſhed by that 
author from the other fiſh of that kind, by the name of the 
variegated labrus of a palm long, and having two larger teeth 
in the upper jaw. See the article LABRUs. 
JULI, in zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh, caught prin- 
cipally about "hy and fold in the markets, being a 
ve delicately taſted fiſh, Its uſual ſize is about the length 
als little more than the breadth of a finger. In ſhape it 
approaches to the long-bodied turdi, but is longer, flenderer, 
and its back leſs ridged. Its ſcales are ſmall, and adhere very 
cloſely to the fleſh, and its colours are fo various and lively, 
that it exceeds, in this particular, even the turdi. Its back, 
from the head to the tail, is of a duſky and ſomewhat black- 
iſh hue. Along the middle of the ſides there runs a broad 
blue line, and immediately under this a yellow or ſaffron- 
colour'd one; and the belly is of a bluiſh white or pearl- 
colour. Its eyes are ſmall, and their iris red. Its mouth 
ſmall. Its teeth ſtrong and ſharp ; and its lips thick and 
fleſhy. Its back fin reaches from head to tail, Its anterior 
rays are ridged and prickly, the reſt ſoft and flexile, and its 
colours very lively and beautiful ; its bottom being yellow, 
its middle red, and its top blue. Its tail is blue, with an ad- 
mixture of red, and is not forked. Nondelet. de Piſcib. 
1. 6. c. 7. p. 180. Aldrovand, de Piſc. 1. 1. c. 7. : 
The ell af of this ſpecies are very beautifully painted. Their 
backs are green, and their heads have variegations of yellow 
and red. Its fides have very broad ſerrated lines of a fine gold 
yellow, and its back fin has ſeveral large ſpots of blue and 
red. They are fond of human blood, and will ſeize upon 
the ! people who walk naked into the water. Gelber, 
de Piſc. p. 549. | | | 
LUS. Ses tie articte GAL LY - Vorm. | 
JUMENTA. in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 28 the claſſical 
name of one of the orders of quadrupeds; the character of 
which is, that the teeth of the creatures are * = placed, 
and in a different manner from thoſe of the r four orders 
of quadrupeds. Of this order are the elephant, the hippopo- 
tamus, the ſorex or mus araneus, the horſe, and the hog. 


Lied, Naturæ, p. 40. | 
JUNCAGO, Rufb Graſs, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of 
the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, ar- 
ranged into a circular form. The piſtil ariſes from'the center 
of the flower, and 1 a fruit or capſule, which, 
when ripe, opens at the bottom, and is found to be compoſed 
of three vaginz, each of which contains one oblong ſeed, 
There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, Which is the 
common Funcago, called by many Gramen S8picatum, and 
Triglochin. Tourn. Inſt. p. 266. nn 
JUNCI Lapidei, in natural hiſtory, the name given by authors 
to a ſpecies of foſſile coral, of the tubularia kind, and com- 
poſed of a eries of ſmall tubules, which are uſually round 
And ftriated within. See Tab. of Foffis, Claſs 7. 
JUNCO, in zoology, the name of a bird called in 'Engliſh 
© the greater reed fparrow. It is almoſt as large as a-thruſh. Its 
de and ſome what crooked, the upper chop be- 
ing blackiſh, and the under white. Its tongue is bifid and 
Jagged, and its mouth yellow within.” Its throat, breaſt, and 
belly are of a whitiſh yellow); near the tail it is more yellow 
than elſewhere, and its back is of a yellowiſh brown, with a 
faint greyifh' caſt. It has a White line over its eyes, a little 
llowneſs under the wings, and à very ſtiff and rigid tail 
ike the Woodpecker. Its legs are remarkably ſhert and 
ſtrong. It always lives among reeds, and climbs and ſticks 
to them, as the woodpecker does to the branches of trees. 
Its feet, however, are not * — — 7 of that — 
have only one toe behind. It feeds on the beetles and other 
iuſects — are 3 "the reeds, and firigs very 
| agreeably an eetly. » 1 N 5 P. 99. 
11 is alſo uſed by Bellernus for a bird ſeeming,” by his de- 
r 
JUNCUS, the 
"the characters of 


_— 


- | {> critic; has en 
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ſoft Riſh; with conglomerated heads. 


tops, called by many, the trifid Ruſh. 7. The hairy Rb, 
with heads like thole of pſyilium, called by many the ſmall 
hairy mw or  cyperus graſs. 8. "The great broad-leav'd 
wood Rib, commonly called the broad-leav'd wood graſs. 
9. The low erect marſh Ruſh. 10. The low creeping marſh 
Ruſh. 11. The Nu with jointed leaves, and umbellated 
flowers. 12. The jointed-leav'd Rub, vith umbellated 
and moe 9" flowers. 13. The mountain water Ruſh. 
14. The ſmall roundiſh-fruited Ruſs, or Ruſb-graſs. 15: 
The narrow leav'd hairy Ruſh, with white paniculated 
flowers. And 16. The leaſt leafy Rib. Tourn. Inſt. 
p. 246. 

JUNGERMANNIA, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants called by Dillenius, lichengſtrum, and ſome of the ſpe- 
cies are called by Micheli by this name; others by that of muſ* 
coides. The characters of the Fungermantia are theſe ; It pro- 
duces both male and female flowers; and theſe are often 
found both upon the ſame plant. The male flower ſtands 
upon a long pedicle, which ariſes from a ſort of cup or caſe 
on the leaf. This has no cup, no petals, nor any ſtamina, 
but is only one ſingle anthera or apex, which is at firſt of an 
oval figure, but being compoſed of four valves, it opens 
when ripe into four ſegments, and remains in this ſtate a — 
time upon the plant. The female part of fructification, as it 
may be much more properly called than flower, conſiſts only 
of ſeeds, ſo far as we are able to obſerve, for there is no ap- 
pearance of either cup or petals; but the ſeeds are found in 
ſome ſpecies ſingly, in others in cluſters on different parts of 
the leaves. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 5c6. Micheli, Nov. 


Gen. p. 5 


p. 54+ 
JUNIPA, in botany, the name of a tree of the Caribbee 


Iſlands, and ſome other places, the fruit of which is ſaid to 

yield a juice as clear as water, yet yields a fine violet- colour d 

dye, and being rubbed twice on the ſame place, makes it 

black. This tincture, it is ſaid, cannot be got out by ſaop, 
or any other method of cleanſing, but after nine or ten days 
diſappears of itſelf, It is ſaid allo by the ſame authors, that 
hogs and parrots, feeding on this fruit, have their fleſh and 
their fat all tinged throughout of a violet colour. Ligen. 
America, | 

JUNIPER, (Cycl.) Juniperus, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are theſe : The male flowers are 
of the amentaceous kind, conſiſtingof a number of ſmall leaves, 
loaded with many apices. The fruit are round berries, con- 
taining angular kernels, and in them oblong ſeeds, To this 
it is to be added, that the leaves are plain and ſimple, not 
like thoſe of the cypreſs, which is the character that diſtin- 

ſhes this from the cedrus. wy 
e ſpecies of Juniper, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 

theſe: 1. The common ſhrubby Juniper. 2. The tree Fu- 
niper. 3. The ſmall mountain Juniper, with broad leaves 
1 berries. 4. The great Juniper, with blue ber- 
ries. 

ries. Tourn. Inſt, p. 589. 


of the Funipers by the name of cedar, is as old as 
| 3, In the days of this author the Greeks plainly did 
not diſtinguiſh between the names Juniper and cedar, but 
applied them indifferently to the ſame trees; and all the hu- 
thors ſince have more or leſs given into it. The Greeks uſed 
alſo the word thyon as the name of both the one and the other 
of theſe trees. This thyon ſeems * „ 29 have been the 
name of a kind of ſavin, uſed in the facri of the Greeks ; 
but the reſemblance between this tree arid the Juniper, called 
at that time the cedar, which was probably the ſame with our 
cypreſs-leav'd 2 of theſe times, occaſioned its being 
called by the ſame name with it; and from thence all the 
other of Juniper were called cedars; and this word 
thyon, as well as the others of Juniper and cedar, became 
indiſeriminately uſed as the name of all the kinds of this tree. 
Among the Greeks we find the Juniper called the wild cy- 
preis; and among the Arabians it is called the wild cedar. 
 Myrepſus uſes the words Juniper and wild cedar as fynony- 

mous, and makes them the ſame with the citrus of 

mans. Some authots, ſince the diſcovery of America, have 


called the Weſt Indian 'Fumnipers by the name of Cedrus At- 


Enie; and we at preſent call thoſe of Virginia, and other 
aces; by the names of Virginian and Bermudas cedars. The 
ards have confounded the ſeveral ſpecies of Funiper and 
| Fe though wh 4 inally only 
to expreſs th niert commonly and the 

ſmall cedars, which tre als wnipers 


Abe n int by this nme. 


14 
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nd the 


were of the ſame nature with the F#niper. This author Him- 
| 14 M142 as Yelf 


| & The larger Rufs; 
with a bending top. 6. The ſmaller Ru, with bending ' 


5. The great Juniper, with reddiſh brown ber- 
The confuſion in names that has ariſen from the caligg Ine . 
eo- 
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[eff tells us, that, the only difference between the Juniper 


nnd cedar, was in the leaves, for that the leaves of the cedar 


were hard, ſharp, . and. prickly, and thoſe of the 
wy and that the Jaber tres grew much hi — nyo 
It is plain from this, that the Greeks — no idea of 
3 under ay” name, but that their _ 
were only Tunipers of peculiar ſpecies, and of the nature 
our Vids 10 Bermudas cedars. The Greeks in gene- 


ral, after the time of this author, called both theſe trees by 
the name of cedas5;only 


ſometimes they diſtinguiſhed them 
by calling the low kind fare "an the prickly cedar, becauſe 


of its y leaves. 
NKES, on board a ſhip, is uſed to ſignify old hawſers. 

O, in aſtronomy, a name given by ſome to the ſecond 
faellte of Jupiter Lowthorp's Abrid. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1. 


wor (i.) -A green dye may be given to Ivory 22 


it in aqua fortis tinged with copper or verdi 
450 by — 9 the aqua fortis into aqua regia, 'by diſ- 
. ſolving a fourth part of its t of ſal ammoniac in it, 
Ivory may be ſtained of a fine purple colour. Boyle's Works 
abr. vol. 1. p. 13 
Ivory has i Rs medicinal v virtues with hartſhorn ; its ſhav- 


ings too, like thoſe of hartſhorn, boil into a Jelly with wa- | 


ter, which has the ſame reſtorative quality. the article 
HARTSHORN, Cycl. and Suppl. 

Feffile Ivory. The abundance of elephants teeth, found bu- 
ried in different parts of the world, and many of thoſe. parts 
ſuch as no elephant. is ever known to have lived in, have 

ven great amazement to naturaliſts. 
pe lang long tuſks, which are what we call Tvory, are the only 
teeth the vulgar are acquainted with in this creature, yet 
even theſe, in their foſſile ſtate,. have often been miſtaken 
for horns, or other animal parts. The grinders of this ani- 
are ſo enormouſly large, and of ſo ſingular a ſhape, that 
equires ſome ge in natural hiſtory to diſcover 

; chem at ſight, and many = miſtaken them when imper- 

© feQ, for parts of a fied ſhell-fiſh of the nautilus kind, 

their root being hollowed all along, and armed with an in- 
dented ridge on each fide, in the manner of the back parts 
of ſome ſhells of that and of the corny ammonis kind, 

e are not to wonder that the teeth of elephants are found 
more frequently than any other bones of the animal, ſince 
their uſe in the creature required that they ſhould be harder 
chan any other bone, and that hardneſs ; preſerved them 

in places where the other bones have periſhed. The differ- 
ent ſtate in which theſe teeth are found, is wholly owing 

to the different juices abounding in the earth in the * 

where they were depoſited, ſome of thoſe juices 
power to preſerve, others to deſtroy them ; ſome eating, 


inſenſibly away, ſome as it were calcining them by flow de- JU 


_ . grees, and others rendering them y more bard and du- 
"© rable than before. Mem. Acad. pee CN 
Count Marſigli, and ſome other writers, have thought. it an 
ay W of the queſtion of the teeth and bones of ele- 
phants being found in countries where elephants are not na- 
i Gone fo = that we owe them to the Romans, who bring- 
| em over for their uſe in war, buried them wherever 


they to die. But Sir Hans Sloane expreſſes himſelf | 
8 P 


gainſt this opinion: He obſerves, that of the 
2 55 Li — elephants ail pa Europe, is ſo common 
s the Ivory tuſks, Now, as he well obſerves, the Romans 
We 22 in the higheſt eſteem, and it ſold among them at 
_ -a great price; wherefore had they been the buryers of theſe 
elephants, they would certainly have taken away the {vory 

It is certain, therefore, that accidents, and not 


 'defign, have buried theſe bones, and that accident can have 


no other than ſome prodigious inundation. Woodward 


* is. deſirous of making the univerſal deluge to have done all 


this, but that ſeems not neceſſary, to.be fas 
Sir Hans Sons. an enumeration 
| .of theſe pieces of foffile Tuory, which his own cabinet con- 

_ fined, * of the moſt remarkable, menti- 


ed in every caſe. 


oned by authors ; from which we may form a very diſtin& | - 


"idea both of the; nature of the bodies emſaires, 20d — 
aces where they are uſually met wich. See Philoſ. I 
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the moſt. curious 


of the fps, hk ing 


when diſeaſed will ſometimes exfoliate, or throw off piece; 
in form of coats of the ſhape of a part of the tooth, but ” 
thin as paper, and eaſily. breaking on the lighteſt touch. 
The power of ſubterranean calcinations to render things of 
this kind. brittle, is alſo remarked by the ſame author from 
Moreton's hiſtory of Northamptonſhire, in the inſtance of a 
foffile tuſk of an elephant which was in the whole at leaſt ſix 
| foot long, and had preſerved its natural whiteneſs, though 
rendered fo brittle as to fall into ſeveral pieces in the dig- 
ing. This was dug up near Little Bowden in Northampton- 
ire; and the ſtrata of the place where it lays were as fol- 
lows : 1. Vegetable mould fourteen inches. am a foot 
and half 3- Large pebbles, with a ſmall 2 of earth 
among them, two foot and a half. 4. Blue clay; in the 
upper part of this laſt ſtratum, the tooth was found. More- 
_ ton's Hiſt, of Northamptonſhire, - 
Sir Hans mentions another elephant's tuſk very intire and 
ſound, found in Siberia. It is of a. brown colour, and 3 
hollow at the bottom, as all elephant” s teeth are: This is five 
foot ſeven inches long, fix inches in diameter at the baſe, 
and its weight forty-two pounds. The like are common in 
Siberia and many parts of Ruſſia, and are ſo little injured, 
that they are uſe as IJuory, and are ſuppoſed to be the teeth 
of a vaſt animal called the mammouth, which they think 
lives under ground. Ludolfus, however, ſays, that the more 
ſenſible people among the Ruſſians allow theſe to be the teeth 
of elephants, and ſay that they were brought to Lo coun- 
try, and buried there by the univerſal del One of theſe 
teeth is in the collection of curioſities of Peterſb erſburg, and 
weighs one hundred and eighty-three pounds. They are 
=y very Nr in the high — of rivers, which 
down in large pieces after froſts. The inha- 
— — have an opinion of their belonging to a ſubter- 
ranean animal, pretend that the creature dies as ſoon as 
ever it ſees the lake, which they ſay ſometimes happens to 
it when it comes abruptly to a precipice, ſuch as the ſteep 
bank of a river, which they ſay is the reaſon why they are ſo 
frequently found in thoſe places. They pretend that they 
have ſometimes found the intire ſceletons with the fleſh yet 
remaining on the bones, and a thouſand other fabulous ac- 


counts of this i ary animal, are given in the hiſtories of 
that coun Cornelius Le Brun, in his travels through 
Ruſſia to e Eaſt-Indies, mentions vaſt numbers of ele- 


3 teeth found lying on the ſurface of the earth near 
eronitz, which puzzle . people to. imagine how they came 
there : The Crar's opinion, he ſays, was, that Alexander the 
Great, when he E the Tanais or Don, advanced as far 
ee a eg XL ht werſts 1 
bably, man ephants d » theſe 
are the remains of Katy Phil. Traut. N. 40 p. 468. 
PATUMA, in zoology, a name by which — cal a very 
remarkable —_ animal, known among us by the name 
of the 545 graue, Hiſt. Braſil. See Oposs uu. 
JUPUJU the — name of a bird of the * 6p 
kind, more commonly known by the name japu. See 
article JApu. 
JUQUER. This plant is found in Braſil, and i is of a poiſonous 
nature; but if we may credit Piſo, its root is its an 
JUR es Works abridg. vol. 1. p. 14. 
UTRUM, in 1 2 writ which lies for the 
a ORR whoſe redeceſſor hath alienated the lands and 
tenements thereof. pe of Law. 7 Cawel. 
JURUCUA, in zoology, the Braſilian of a ſpecies of 
tortoiſe. | This has feet almoſt in the of win - 
fore ones about ſix inches long, .in_the hogs of waa ly 
| ſhorter ; its tail is ſhort; and of a.conic figure; its eyes large 
and black; its mouth has no teeth, . but_ reſembles the beak 
of a bird. It frequently grows to four foot. long, and about 
three: in width; its. ribs. are "faſtened to the el, and are 
eight on each ſide; the middle ones of theſe are the longeſt 
the . binder ones! bei Franke The 2 
* this ſpecies, are z they 1a) 
8 I in-holes on the ſca Fly covering them over with f 


leaving them for heh ſun Le hatch them. There are 
figures, like metrical lines» 


© uſually a great 
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ſpecies, the varieties in the colo: 


re gra. Ko Ray's Syn. Quad. $1255 
N 6 2 
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JUS (Cyd.)—Jus Gladit is mentioned in our Latin authors, and 


JUSSIEUA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants deſcribed 


. the ſti 
- tudinally when ri 


— 


JUSTICIA, the name given by Houſton to the plant, which 


- bous tube, with a gaping mouth, 
che ſame length 


cells with two valves, and a ſeptum placed in a contrary di- 
rection to the valves. The i LET 


JUSTICIARII, in church hiſtory 


Magiſter jusrieiaibs, a judge 


N Court, in Scotland. The court of 
u 


F 


9 


bereditary ſheriffs there, 


osdEvia, in botany, a name given by ot to a genus 


JUSTICIAR, In Gur old laws, an officer inſtituted by William 


of 


jus 


JURURA, in zoology; the riame of a ſpecies of tortoiſe coin 


mon in the Braſils. It is a ſmall kind, ſeldom exceeding ten 
fingers breadth in length, and eight or nine in length, and is 
of an elliptic figure z its under ſhell is about nine 2 
long, and four and a half broad, and is flat; it can at plea- 
ſure hide its whole body in the ſhell; or thruſt out its neck 
to three fingers breadth diſtance z the head is thick and long, 
the noſe elevated and pointed; the mouth is large, and the 
eyes blaek ; it has four long claws on its feet ; its tail is ſhort 
and pointed; and its ſkin is rough and ſcaly, The upper 
{hell is brown, the lower yellow; its eggs are white and 
round, and about half the ſize of a hen's egg; and are very 
well taſted. Ray's Syn. Quad: p. 258. 


the Norman laws, where it ſignifies a ſupreme juriſdiction, 
Camd. And hence it is, that at the creation of an earl, he is 
ſaid to be gladio- ſuccinctus, to ſignify that he had a jurifdic- 
tion over the county of which he was made earl. See PLEAs 
of the Sword, Cycl. 

SQUIAMUS, in botany, a name uſed by fome authors for 
the hyoſcyamus or henbane. Ger: Emac. Ind. 2. 


by Linnæus, the characters of which are thele : The peri- 
anthium is ſmall, and ſtands upon the germen of the piſtil; 
it is compoſed of five leaves, which join at the baſe, and are 
of a pointed oval figure. The flower conſiſts of five oval 
expanded petals ; the ſtamina are ten very ſhort and flendet 
filaments, the antherz are roundiſh, the germen of the piſtil 
is oblong, and ſtands under the cup ; the ſtyle is capillary, 
is flat, and capitated and marked with fine ſtriæ. 
The fruit is oblong, thick, and coronated, and opens longi- 
; the ſeeds are numerous, and ftand in 
ſeries. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 186. Hort. Malabar, vol. 2. 


plants deſcribed by Linnæus under the name of jatropha. 
See the article JATROPHA. | 


is called adhatoda by Tournefort, and —— Rivinus. 
The name Fufticia 93 by Linnæus, 
in his ſyſtem is a diſtinct genus. The characters of this are, 
that the cup is an extremely ſmall perianthium compoſed of 
one leaf, divided into five ſegments at the end, erect, nar- 
row, and acute; the flower is * 4 forming Gb. 
u lip of which is 

oblong, and has a rim round its edge; the under one is of 
„and is bent backward, and obtuſely trifid 
or divided into three { The ſtamina are two pointed 
filaments, and are hid under the upper lip of the flower; 
the antherz are erect and bifid at their baſe. "The fruit is a 
ule, oblong, obtuſe, narrow at the baſe, containing two 


are roundiſh. - Linnet 
Gen. Plant. » 


the Conqueror as the chief officer of ſtate, and who princi- 


pally determined all pleas civil and criminal. He was called | 
in Latin, capitalis juſticiarius totius Augliæ. Maddox Hiſt. | 


of the Excheq. c. . 18 

» An appe 
heretics who boaſt much of perfect righteouſneſs, deſpiſe 
others; ſuch were the Phariſees among the Jews; and the 


Novatians and Donatiſts among the Chriſtians: Hef in. Lex. | 


in voc. 


in the kingdom of Naples, 


who has ſu juriſdiction in all caſes of treaſon, and pleas | 


of the crown, and finally determines all appeals ; he has four | 


aſleſſars. Hoffm. Lex. in voc. Fufticiarius. | 


of that of / 
in the perſon 


the plant | 


lation given to 


preme juriſdiction in all criminal cauſes. L came in 


ivy. 


purſuer, being the King's cauſe, and other advocates for the 


pannel. The debates being cloſed, the judges find the libel 
or indictment either not relevant ; in which caſe they deſert 
the diet, and affoil of abſolve the party accuſed; Or elſe 


they find the libel relevant; in which caſe the affize or jury 
of fifteen is removed into a cloſe room, none being allowed 


to be preſent with them; where they chuſe their own chan- 


JUSTICIES, in law, a writ directed to the ſheriff in ſome 


cellor and elerk, aud conſider the libely depoſitions, and de- 


dates, and bring in their verdict of the pannel ſealed, guilty 


or not guilty. If not guilty, the lords abſolve ; if guilty, 
they condemn, and order the ſentence of condemnation to 
be pronounced againſt the criminal by the mouth of the 
doomſter. Chamberlain's Preſent State of Great Brit. p. 385. 
The lords of Fufticiary likewiſe go circuits twice a year, 
viz, in May and October, into the country, which is divi- 
ded into three circuits, the ſouth, weſt, and north, where 
aſſizes are held, and criminals tried, as mentioned above. 


ſpecial caſes, by virtue of which he may hold plea of debt 
in his county court for a large ſum, whereas otherwiſe, by 
his ordinary power, he is limited to ſums under forty ſhil- 
lings. F. N. B. 117. Kitch. 74. 


JUTRA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the tree 


IVY, Hedera, in botany, the name of a 


whoſe fruit is the tamarind of the ſhops. Piſe, p. 157. 
genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe: The flower is of the roſa- 
ceous kind, or compoſed of ſeveral leaves arranged in a cir- 
cular order. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally be- 
comes a roundiſh berry, containing ſeeds gibboſe on one ſide, 
and flat or ſmooth on the other. | 
The ſpecies of Ivy enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe : 
1. The common vy. 2. The poetic, or Dionyſian Joy. 
= . 1 American tree /vy, with ſpear- pointed leaves. 
1 nit. p. 612. 
Toy is a very well known plant, ard it is very certain, from all 
the writings of the antients, that they, when wrote 
with propriety, meant the ſame plant by the Hedera 
that we do at this time, There is, however, in Pliny, a 
paſſage which has appeared unintelligible to his commenta · 
tors in general, and ſeemed to point out ſome other plant as 
known to the antients by the name Hedera, beſides our Ivy. 
See the article Crs Tus. 


Ground-lvy, Hedera Terreftris. The leaves of the common 


ground-ivy are found ſometimes to produce on their under 
part — ls, or round protuberances, of a fleſhy texture 
and green colour, of the ſize of nutmegs, or ſometimes larger. 
Theſe are in ſome ſo common in France, that the poor 
—— oe cicher raw or roaſted, and find them a whole- 
It is well known that the leaves of the oak afford very often 
berances of a like kind, or ſoft galls, called oak apples. 
e, however, are not eatable, becauſe of the auſtere taſte 


of the juice of the tree. The common ſage alſo produces 


ſuch | or apples very frequently in the warm countries, 
wart ine —— and ſo well taſted; that 
are in ſome brought to the market. All theſe 
have the ſame origin, they are all produced by the eggs 
of a fly, which . hatch 1 8 
the juices of the plant. ing theſe at a proper 
time, — —— i 


'GaLLs. | | 
Ground boy is an attenuant and diſſol ent, ind famous, 
both © extetnally and internally, as a vulnerary. It is 
much uſed b 
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ceſs is this, the clerk raiſes. a liel or indi- 


u court, at 


— 


way of tea in diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, 
and is ſometimes an ingredient in the decoction, It 
is eſteemed a ſpecific in eroſions and ulcerations of the viſ- 


cera, and particularly of the kidneys and Jungs ; with which 
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within, See the article 


9 In places where the incruſtations of moſſes a 
vegetables happen, ſuy is one which very 
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Ivy 
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- Gonitinually ſnooting up a number of young branches, which 
aſter a time will all ſhare the ſame. fates Philoſ. Tranſ. 
Ns, 456. P · 35S . . 1 
Nothing can give a more lively and beautiful idea of the 
hole · buſineſs of petrifaction, than this ap e of the 
| ſeveral ſtates or ſtages of it in the /vy, and other vegetables 
in theſe places. It is evident, that in theſe places not only 
the water diſtilling out of the rocks is able to depoſit ſtony 
matter on the vegetables, &c. in form of incruſtations, but 
even the ſteams and e alations being highly ſated with theſe 
ſtony 1 are capable of working the ſame effect. This 
is evidently the caſe in regard to ſeveral pieces of the incru- 
ſlated Ivy, which have never been in the way of water, and 
yet are as compleatly covered with ſtone as the reſt ; and this 
1s the only method in which the ſtony matter is conveyed into 
the internal parts of the plants that are really petrified in theſe 
places. For experience ſhews in to theſe, that 
ure not petrified firſt, and afterwards incruſted, but it is 
plain, that the-incruſtation is made firſt, and that afterwards, 
«when in a long ſpace of time the v le matter within 1s 
. periſhed and waſted away, the cavity that it leaves, by this 
means, is filled up afterwards with the ſame ſtony matter. It 
is evident that this inner part of the petrifaction was not 


formed while the vegetable yet exiſted by the infinuation of | 


ſtony matter into its pores, but that it is a mere maſs of ſtone 
added afterwards, ſince it has never any the leaſt trace of the 
inner ſtructure of the vegetable: And this ſtony matter, tho' 
uſually much more firm and ſolid than the outer cruſt, muſt 
in many caſes have been formed merely by vapours, as it is 
in places where water is never found to come on any occaſion. 
The water of ſome ſprings may P 
ter, as perhaps by penetrating the pores of wood, 
lax bodies, to encreaſe greatly their ſpecific gravities, yet 
ſurely it is contrary to the laws of matter to ſay, that there are 
'uny+hidden properties in that water capable of changing the 
bodies _ into it, into other bodies ſpecifically different. A 
-piece of wood put into one of theſe ſprings in time loſe 
its texture and coherency, by the admittance of hetero- 
geneous particles of different attractions; but the cauſe of co- 
-herency in the parts of the original body muſt ceaſe and be 
diſlolved, before it can be ſaid to become a part of any other 
bod pus 7 2 the uu __ you 
— b parts of the origi 5 uppli 
kn age _prnes er 6 — 2 — 
in the ſhape of the original plant; but if this petrified plant be 
Kill kept in the place, where the ſame petrifying quality con- 
tinues to act upon it, it will loſe even that ſhape, and become 
-2 part of that body which is conti to it, and ſoa great 
number of theſe plants thus petrified, arranged near to one an- 
other, will large maſſes, and perhaps whole ſtrata of 
Kone; This is clearly the caſe in regard to many of the lime- 
ES ſo far 
it might be carried ſo as to our 
— formation of the ſtrata of lime - 
Kone and marble; that appearing to be every 
withſtanding that rſs 2 ee 
-moreexpeditiouſly) but eſpecially in the Derbyſhire, 
ſuch a — 3 deſcribed, only perfectly 
finiſned. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 456. p. 350. 
Refin, in the materia medica, is brought from Perſia, and 
ſome other of the hot countries, where alone it is to be found 
in any conſiderable. « Mr. Ray, indeed, mentions 
ſom of it having been found on {ores in Worceſterſhire, and 
other authors in other parts of Europe; but theſe are onl 
ſingular inſtances of what may happen, 
obliged to be ſupplied from the Eaſt .. 
The antient Greelts were acquainted with this reſin, 


1 


am for freſh wounds; but is never uſed by us with theſe in 
<tentions.”” Ie Perſians efteem it much as an aſtringent. 


IXALOS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by: the. Greek | 
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writers to the creature which we call the | 
IXIAS,/in botany, a name given to thechamizleon th 
«White kind; and in the materia medica of the antients, to a 
— TE 
F e f w che antien gi 
great occaſion to error and conſuſton in — ad later 
Ames; and this is a very remarkable inſtance uf it. Anexpli- 
© eation of this confuſion is neoeſſaty, in order to the underſtand- 
ing either of Pliny, or of almoſt any other author who has hap- 
100 to mention the poiſon Lxtas, or the chumeleom thiſtle. 
It is to be obſerved, chat the words, cho un with us, 
a not truly ſo in che original Geck, the being u ſub- 
feminine 
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to whom it was given, was by clogging and gluing | yacvLarum Lapis, + 


ay | 
1 
ren as ſome alſo do to this day. It is 
id. to be emollient and detergent, and to make a noble bal- 
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| bifid. The fruit is a roundiſh 
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up the inteſtines, ſo that nothing could paſs thiro'. In this 
ſenſe bird - lime was eſteemed a poiſon, and when the word 
Ixias was uſed as a ſubſtantive of the feminine gender, and 
written » iZ:z;, it always was meant as the name of this ſub- 
ſtance alone. | 
The female chamzleon thiſtle, or; as ſome call it, the white 
chameleon thiſtle, was found in thoſe countries ſometimes 
to exſudate near its root a fort of gummy juice, which was 
fo like bird-lime in its quality of tenacity, that it was called 
by the ſame name by theſe authors, and the plant which was 
found to produce it was diſtinguiſhed from the other by the 
addition of a word to its name, expreſſive of this glue. In 
calling it the glue chamzleon, or bird-lime chamælcon, they 
could uſe no other word than that by which they expreſled 
ſuch a ſubſtance, and therefore they called it the Ixias cha- 
maeleon. This, however, they always exprefied by both 
words together, and by prefixing the particle 5 denotative of 
the gender, to denote the word {xias there to be an adjective 
ſignifying viſcous, and not the name of bird-lime : They 
wrote it on this occaſion 4 diag Yapainuy, and by Theo- 
phraſtus it is called ii axa»d4. If this name had been uſed by 
all the writers, as well as by this great author, there could 
have been no confuſion between things in themſelves fo un- 
like as the-chamzleon thiſtle and common bird-lime; yet 
Pliny has tranſlated as belonging to the chamæleon thiſtle all 
that the Greek writers have ſaid of bird-lime ; and others, 
looking upon him as a good authority, have branded a very 
innocent plant with the name of a poiſon. The roots of the 
white chamzleon being eſculent, and its gum, tho! like bird- 
lime in viſcoſity; yet being inoffenſive to the human body. 
See the articie CHAM ZLEON. 
„a name given by Cordus, and ſome other 


authors, to the rilla or ſuccory. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


IXORA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a ge- 


nus of plants, the characters of which are, that the calyx is a 
ſmall erect perianthium, divided into four fe ts, and re- 
maining when the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts of 
one petal, which is a flender, cylindric, and very long tube, 
with a flat border, divided into four ſegments, of an oval 
figure. The ſtamina are four very ſhort and crooked fila- 
—_— — in the notches of the flower. The antherz are 

. germen of the piſtillum is roundiſh. The ſtyle 
28 and of the length of the tube; and the — 


berry, containing only one 
cell, in which are four ſeeds, convex on one fide, and angu- 


lar on the other. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 27. 

IVNX, in zoology, the name of a bird of the 
called alſo the torguilla, and in Engliſh, the neck, It 
is alittle ſmaller than a lark. Its beak is of 'a bluiſh colour, 


and is not ſo and thick as in moſt of the woodpecker 
2 L = 
rt , is a beauti i bird. Its co- 
lours are a pale rr red, 
a deep plain brown, and black. Its head is grey, and is va- 
with tranſverſe black lines. Its belly and breaſt have 
a caſt of yellowiſh in the grey, and are in like manner va- 
nb breaſt is white, with the ſame 
. vaniegation.. Its back is black, and the reſt of the colours 
are beautifully mottled on its wings. It has a very whimſi- 
cal way of turning and twiſting its neck about, and bringing 
its head over its ſhoulders, whence it had its name Torguillu, 
wry-neck., It feeds on ants, which it 
very dexterouſly transfixes with the bony and ſharp end of its 
tongue, and then draws them into its mouth. Kay, Or- 
nithol. p. 95. See Tab of Birds, Ne. 134. 
ZT1 TLI, in natural hiſtory, the American name of 
a ſtone found in New Spain, and ſome other places; it is very 
hard, of a beautiful black, and takes a fine poliſh. The 
Americans are very ſond of it as a gem, and wear it by way 
of ornament; but they attribute no medicinal virtues to it. | 
De Laet mentions an American ſtone in his poſſeſſion, 
ns cut by the Indians into a flat oval plate, and was of 2 
but with two round ſpots: 13 white. 
He ſuppoſes this to have been the uterinus lapis, and praba- 
by it was either that ſtone, or of the ſpecies here ma 
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IZFICFASO-QUERZALIZTLI innaturd hiſtory, den- 


gien by che natives of ſome. parts of America to 2 ſtone -4 
mous for its virtues in curing the colic, and many | 
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and odber authors; hepis youvucularum.” See the article 


AALING, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
ſtarling, common in China, and not unfrequent in 
the Philippine iſlands. It is black, but its eyes, legs, 
and beak are yellow. It is eaſily kept tame, and may 
be taught both to ſing and talk. It eats rice and inſects in its 
wild ſtate; but when kept in a cage will feed very heartily 
on bread, and all kinds of fruits. | 
KABANT, in the oriental offices, a perſon who ſupplies the 
place of what we call the notary publick. All obligations 
that are valid are drawn by him; and he is likewiſe the 
public weigh-maſter, and every thing of conſequence ought 
to be weighed before him. Pococt's Egypt. p. 170. 
KABBALA. See CABBALA. | 
KABBOS, in zoology, the name of an Eaſt Indian fiſh of 
the muſtela kind. * ws to about two feet long, has no 
ſcales, but feels. and ſoft, like the eel, and is of a 
brown colour; the noſe or ſnout much paler than the reſt, and 
ſpotted with black. The head is obtuſe, and the eyes placed 


very near the extremity of it. Ray's Ichthyolog. Append. p. 4. | 


AS, Kaladag, en, two Lacedzmonians, a dungeon 
for throwing their criminals into. It was of the ſame nature 
with the Athenian Barathron or Orygma. Potter, Tom. 1. 
p. 135. See BARATHRON and ORYGMA. 

KEKL RIAGHAKA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the tree which affords the gum elemi of the ſhops. 

Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. p. 48. | 

KAFER Aliheud, in the materia medica, the name given by 
Aviſenna to the drug we call bitumen Fudaicum, or Jews 
pitch. What this author gives us under this head, is princi- 
pally tranſcribed from Dioſcorides ; but it appears that the 
Arabica has confounded, in his account, the piſſaſphaltum 

with the aſphaltum or Jews pitch, which the original author 


keeps ſeparate, and to which he attributes different virtues, and 
of which he gives different hiſtories. Dioſcorides tells us, that 
the piſſaſphaltum was generated in the mountains of Epidaurus 
and other and waſhed down into the ſea or rivers by 


the torrents that ſucceeded rains, and that the aſphaltum was 

erated in the bottom of the ſea. Aviſenna tells us, that 
the kafer aliheud was ſometimes produced on mountains, and 
ſometimes in the ſea ; and hence it I from 
other inftances, that he has deſcribed both together under 
the ſame name of bitumen Judaicum. 

The great reſemblance in ſound between this word &afer and 
tofer, which is the name of camphor, has been the occaſion of 

t errors among the commentators on the works of the 
83 in general. Averrhoes deſeribes this in the 
ſame manner that Aviſenna and the reſt do; but his inter- 

reters, inſtead of rendering his words bitumen Fudaicum, 
5 rendered them Campbora Indica; hence the being pro- 
duced in the ſea, and the healing of burnt wounds are at- 
tributed to camphor, though wholly different both from its 
real hiſtory and true virtues, 

KAGHU, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the cajou, or caſhew tree, the fruit of which affords 
us the caſhew nuts. Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. p. 37. See Acajou. 

KAIEBACA Dabari, in botany, the name uſed by ſome au- 


thors for the arnotto or urucu, called orleana or orellana by 


other authors. Ger. Emac. p. 1554- 
KAIMACHAN, among the Turks. Ye CAIMACAN, Cycl. 
KAKILE, a ſpecies of eruca. See the article ERuCA. 
Ihe original ſenſe of this word was not the plant now 
named by it; but the ſoldanella or ſea bindweed. This was 
one of the plants uſed in the 1 bg taſhes, or alkali 
falt for glaſs and ſoap making, when thoſe manufsctures 
were firſt brought into uſe ; and it had both the names from 
that falt. The #akile from tali, and the /oldanella from ſoder 
or ſolda, another name of that ſalt. Dioſcorides calls this 
crambe thalaſſia, and we find the fame name turned into 
Latin and ffill preſerved, and the plant called braffica mari- 
tima, and in iſh the ſea 2 : | 
KAKOUSA, in y, a name by which ſome authors 


have called the tree, which affords the gum elemi uſed in 
medicine. Hort. Beaum. p. 35. © | 
KALD, a word uſed by Rulandus preſs vi 
KALED, a word by ſome of the chemical writers to 
A Ser Cycl.) i bee the name of a FE of 
wort in : | 
. of which are theſe. The flower is of 


the roſaceous kind, compoſed of ſeveral leaves arranged in a 
* form. The piſtil ariſes from the center of the 
flower, and finally becomes a fruit of a membranaceous 


ſtructure, and roundiſh figure, and containing only one feed, 
wreathed ſhell, 


_ Which is twiſted or like a ſnail and uſually 
covered with the leaves of the flower. + oe 
| F r. Tournefort are theſe. 
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1. The greater 4ali with the ſnail like fed, 2. The prick- 
ly kali with longer and narrower leaves. 3. The prickly 
kali with ſhorter and broader leaves. 4. The woody Sicilian 
kali with membranaceous flowers. 5. The ſhrubby Spaniſh 
Kali with tamariſk leaves. 6. The ſhrubby Spaniſh ali with 
broom like leaves. 7. The ſhrubby Spaniſh 4ali with very 
narrow hairy leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 247. 
This per abounds greatly with ſea falt, its juices bein 
properly a faline, not an inſipid aqueous fluid; but the dif: 
ference between the produce of this plant when green and 
when dry, is wonderful in chemical experiments. If di- 
ſtilled while freſh and „it yields an inſipid water 
if a pound of it be gathered freſh and hung up to dry, it will 
yield „ ounces of the dried plant; this being burnt, 
is more difficult than any other ſubſtance of a ſeeming like 
texture to be reduced to aſhes ; and the aſhes finally produced 
from this quantity burnt in a potter's kiln, will yield only a 
dram and half of a whitiſh ſalt, and this will but ſlightly fer- 
ment with aqua fortis. Four ounces of the freſh herb be- 
ing boiled in water, and that water carefully evaporated, 
there will be formed near three quarters of an ounce of pure 
ſea ſalt in its own natural cubic form faſtened to the bottom 
and ſides of the veſſel; and when no more ſalt will ſhoot, 
the remaining liquor being carefully diſtilled, encreafing the 
fire to a proper degree, the water will firſt paſs over, and 
then a dry volatile ſalt will be raiſed and Rick to the top and 
ſides of the veſſel. The ſalts being purified, there will be 
found as the reſult of the experiments, that this herb, while 
growing, contains about one fifth part of its weight of common 
alt. he herb which had been thus boiled being dried, 
and afterwards again boiled in four or five pints of water, 
and that decoction evaporated to half the gs” the li- 
quor will yield ſeveral different ſmells, as that of a hone 
comb, that of cabbage, and other pot-herbs. And after al 
this, the boiled herb being left to putrify, yields the ſmell 
of animal excrements, and in the ſame manner becomes the 
reſort of flies, and yields a proper place of habitation, and 
food for numbers of worms hatched out of the eggs of thoſe 
winged inſets, Henkel, de Afﬀinit, Veget. et Miner. 
All the experiments that can be made with the cubic cry- 
ſtals of ſalt, formed in the evaporated decoction of this — i 
prove them to be common ſalt; and the volatile ſalt raiſed 
afterwards by fire from that liquor, in which no more of this 
Cubic ſalt would cryſtallize, is found to be a high alkali by 
its fermenting with the acid ſpirits, 'The juice of this plant, 
when it has ſet by in order to ſhoot, and all its ſea 
falt has been. ſeparated 'from it by that means, being dried 
away by evaporation, and the remainder calcined ; there 
is . at laſt a dry and earthy ſubſtance, which has ſome- 
what of a lixivial taſte, but does not run to a liquor by bei 
expoſed to the air. This calcined ſubſtance, being mixed 
with any of the acid ſpirits, but particularly with that of 
vitriol, Pin of a beautiful blue colour, not inferior to 
the fineſt ultramarine. | 
If the recent herb tali be ſet to ferment with common wa- 
ter, it yields, in the different of fermentation, ſeveral 
very different ſmells ; firſt that of pickled cabbage, after- 
wards that of carth-worms killed in ſpirit of wine, and af- 
terwards that of fiſh and dried herrings. If this matter be 
after all this diſtilled, it yields a ſpirit very much reſembling 
the finer ſpirit of tartar, and afterwards an empyreumatic 
doll, exactly reſembling thoſe of animal ſubſtances ; but what 
is remarkable is, that there can be no volatile ſalt extracted 
from this 33 maſs by any art. The reſiduum yields a 
potaſh, which efferveſces violently with acids, and with the 
vitriolic acid, becomes a fal enixum ; with aqua fortis, it 
makes. nitre; with ſpirit of falt it affords common falt, 
ſuch as that ſpirit was diſtilled from; and with all the 
acids'of whatever kind under proper man t, it yields 
the blue colour before mentioned, approaching more or leſs 
to the fine colour of the ultramarine, according to the na- 
ture of the acid and the proceſs. The ſalt extracted from 


purified made in this manner, is of a greeniſh 
caſt like native borax, and the temainder, after the ex- 


tracting of this ſalt on mixing and digeſting with aqua 
fortis, LM become a ſoft gelatinous matter of a truly me- 
KALKABRE, a name given by ſome of the barbarous writers 
r 
KAMAN, in na iſtory, a name given by many authors 
to a ſtone found about the burni 2 Al ſome 
times uſed to engrave ſeals on. It is deſcribed as a white 
ftone variegated with ſeveral colours. . 
KAMAR, a word uſed by ſome writers in chemiftry to ex- 
e 1 
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EAMIRE, 2 name given by ſome to the butter. tone. See 
TTER-ftone. | | | 
KANF OR. word uſed by ſome chemical writers to expreſs 
tin. See the article Tax. a 
KANNAWAKERAKA, in botany, a name uſed by fome 

authors for the tree which produces the gamboge, or gutta 
- gamba of the ſhops. Herm. Muſ.. Zeyl. p. 26. 
 KAOLIN, the name of one of the two ſubſtances, which 
are the ingredients of China ware. The other, which is 
called peturdſe, is eaſily vitrifiableg and this kadlin is ſcarce at 
all ſo. Whence the fire compoſes from a mixture of them 
both a ſemivitrification, which is China ware. 


KEE 


KARADRE, à name given dy the writers of the middle aget 
to a ſtone, of which they record many imagi virtues; 
ſuch as the rendering people amiable, ſprightl Sil the like, 
They deſcribe it to have reſembled cryſtal, but with a mix. 
ir | «od here It ſeems to have been a foul kind of 
pebble * | 
KARENA, a term uſed by Paracelſus, to expreſs a very 
minute — 1 ony n by calling it 
a twenty-fourth t : but this is 
— ſort of meaſure, 5 * 
KASAM, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to expreſz 
iron. See the article IxoN. 5-7) 


Mr. Reaumur had an opportunity of examining this ſub- KATIMIA, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to expreſs 


ſtance, not in its native ſtate, but only in form of ſmall 
bricks, made out of a pie of the powder of the native #aolin 
and water. He found it of a white colour, and fprinkled all 
over with fine glittering particles ; but theſe he did not Jadge 
to be fragments of a different ſubſtance mixt among the ma 
as are the ſmall flakes of talc in our clays and ſands; but that 


the whote maſs was compoſed of fome ſtone reduced to 


wder and made into a paſte with water, and that theſe 
8 ſpangles were only coarſer particles of the powder; 
the examination of which he promiſed himſelf would diſco- 
ver what the ſtone was of which they were formed. And 
this was the more worthy a diligent enquiry, - ſince the 
.petuntſe might eaſily be ſupplied by many of our own earths 
and ſands ; nothing being required of that but a ſubſtance 
eaſily running into a white glaſs. But the difficulty of 
vitrifying this other ingredient, renders it a thing much 
more difficult to be ſupplied by one of the ſame nature 
among ourſelves. The compariſon of theſe, with other 
mineral ſubſtances, foon proved that were of the na- 
ture of talc ; or, in other words, that kaolin was talc pow- 


— 


dered, and made up into a paſte with water. And to be aſ- 
powdered, or any 


thing elſe with a mixture of talc, he ſeparated the particles 


ſured whether the whole maſs was talc 


of the kavlin by water, and found the ſmall ones wholly the 
ſame with the larger, and that the larger, when reduced to 
powder alone, 4 4 with water a paſte wholly the ſame 
wth the kaolin. 2 On well ＋ ol the g 
: c have a ance to y part © 
© fiſhes; 3 unqueſtionabl hes ariſen the opinion of 
parcelain being made of ſea ſhells ; ignorant perſons having 
_ the talc alla, wo. and whom Jt for ſhelly matte | 
not ſucceſsfully uſed in any of our European 
w da * of porcelain bur it is 2 ſee, from many 
unanſwerable reaſons, that ſince China porcelain is made of 
a mixture of a vitrifiable and an unvitrifiable matter, no- 
ing is ſo likely to ſucceed with us in the place of the laſt 
of theſe as talc. | 
1. We know no ſubſtance in the foſſile world fo difficult to 
reduce to glaſs as talc, which if = into the ſtrongeſt of our 
fires, in a crucible, is not to be vitrified, nor even cal- 
cined. 2. We know no ſubſtance which k ſo much 
brightneſs after having paſſed the fire as talc, of is of 
fo pure a white; whence we may alſo learn that it is not 
to the petuntſe alone, that the China ware owes its white- 
neſs, but that the 4aclin is inſtrumental to the giving it that 
colour. 3. Talc is tranſparent, nay, and in ſome degree 
keeps its tranſparence after the action of the moſt violent 
fire. If we are to make porcelain of a vitrifiable, .and an 
unvitrifiable matter mixt together, yet it is neceſſary 
that the unvitrifiable one ſhould retain its tranſparence, 
_ otherwiſe it would obſcure the maſs ; and talc is therefore 
the only known ſubſtance qualified for this purpoſe, Per- 
ſons who have been at the China works, ſay, that the porce- 
lain is made of ogual 1 of petuntſe and kaalin, and 
it is therefore-a juſt and exact ſemivitrification. 4. Talc js 
well known to have a great flexibility or toughneſs, and as it 


is found to preſerve this even after it has paſſed the fire; it 


is probable, that it is owing to this property of the 4aolin, 
L that the China ware is ſo much leſs bri than gals 
_ Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. | wo: 1 
It has been before obſerved, that we may eafily in Europe 


be provided with different ſubſtances, which will, in our 
in manufactures, ſupply the place of the petuntſe of 
_ China, and talc appears equally qualified to ſerve inſtead of 
the Laolin. For this purpoſe we may uſe the common Muſ- 
cCovy talc, or iſinglaſs, uſed by our miniature painters, to 
cover their pictures inſtead of glaſs, and, by the curious, to 
| preſerve objects for the microſcope; or perhaps the Vene- 
| tian talc of the druggiſts, ſucceed even better ; at 
leaſt the proceſs is ſo rational as to be extremely well worth 
KAPARLANA: in U 
have called the caſhew nut tre: 23 and acajuiba 
of other writers. Hort. Malab. V. 3. p. 66. See AcAjov. 
KAPNAJICORAKA, in botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the tree which the 


| \ Lande of the th Hm. Mul. erl. p. 26. 
RILI, a uſed by ſome chemical writers to expreſs 
- ſulphur. See SULPHUR. 1 
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tutty, and by others for the lapis calaminaris. 
KA -alou, in botany, a name uſed by ſome. authors for 
the ficus Indice, the arched Indian fig-tree. Hort. Malab. 
V. 3. p. 73. See Ficus. 
KaTov Carva, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the tree, whoſe leaves are the tamalapatra, or 
Indian leaf of the ſhops. Hort. Malab. V. 5. p. 109. See 
the article MALABATHRUM. 
KATOVINDEL, in botany, the name given by the authors 
of the Hortus Malabaricus, to a genus of plants, called by 
ſome elate, and by Linnæus phænix. Hort. Malab. V. 3. 
p- 23. Bee Puokxix. | 
KAYL, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs ſower milk. 
. JED by me to ſignify the froth of the ſea, 
| rs for the pumice ſtone, ſuppoſed to be generated 
of that froth, 
EAZDIR, a word uſed ſome chemical writers to ex- 
| 8 See the article Tin, | 
KEALE, fmall fragments reſembling chips or broken pieces of 
ſtone of various kinds; ſome of lime-ftone, others of free- 
ftone, and others of rag-ftone, found mixed among the 
earth, of the upper ftratum in many parts of this kingdom, 
and giving that foil the name of #ealy ; hence, ſome of theſe 
pr of Leale are thin and flat like bits of late. Moretoms 
5 {rap 


orth. p. 41. | | | 

3 in agriculture, is uſed by the huſbandmen for 2 
ſort of land, plentifully ſtrewed with #eale or val. 

KECKLE, on aſhip. When the cables gaul in the hawſe, 
or the bolt do fo againſt the ſhip's quarter, the ſeamen 

| wind tome final} ropes bout them and this is called 

chin ae payee 

KEDGER, or Kepce-ancher, in'athip, See Ancnor. 

KEDRELATON, Cedrelaion, in the materia medica of the 
antients, an oil taken from the 'pix cedri, or pitch of the 


cedar tree. | 
Erotian, and pay If 8 old Greek authors have con- 
e two ſubſtances mentioned by _ phy” 


founded together 
ficians of moft account; the cedrium or cedria, 
cedrelaion ar cedrelzum, Theſe were not the fame ſubſtance, 
though Feen ſfuppoſed to be ſuch ; but the cedrium was 3 
kind of Tiquid pitch or tar obtained from the cedar wood 
by burning; and the cedrelæum was a liquid oil, that ſepa- 
rated itſelf from this cedrium or tar, while it was kept boil- 
| and was collected by locks of wool dipped 


ing over the fire, 
into it. | | : 
Dioſcorides plainly diſtinguiſhes the two ſubſtances, and in 
the very formation of the word from cedria or cedrium, we 
may underſtand the nature of the ſubſtance expreſſed 3 
For as cedrelæum was formed from cedrium, fo was piſrlæu. 
from pix; and as the one .expreſfetl the ſubſtance ſaved in 
the bolling of pitch, fo the other ſignified that which was 
- faved in the boiling of ceurium, or the pitch of the cedar. 
Pliny indeed confounds the cedrelæum and piſſælæum 3 
one ſubſtance ; and where he tranſlates Dioſcorides on the 
virtues of medicines, he often renders that pi/eleum which 
he finds in his author cedrelæum. But this is not furp't- 
fing; ſince he knew fo little of theſe ſubſtances, as not 
only to ſuppoſe them the ſame, but to give an account 
their being obtained from the fruit of the cedar, not from 
its wood. In another place, indeed, he tells us, that this 
Iquid ſubſtance was made from the zedriwm, or pitch of 
cedar, and that it was more efficacious than the common 
Piſſlanm. This confuſion of Pliny, in * 5 to the oil 
of pitch, and that of the cedrium, is eviden a ta his 
datt the name, by which the Greeks diftingui ed the 


'KEBL-rope, & hair rope 


latter oil from the name of a tree. Inftead of cedrelaion, he 


has written credelaton, and ſuppoſes it a large kind of 

tree, When he had thus loſt the only name of the gehe. 
Leum, it is no wonder that he confounded the ſubſtance 
with another, fo like it, as the common oil of pitch cr 


| en was. 


L (Cd.)—Kzz1-babng, or KEEI-raling, in the ſea 


» | , i of- 
Kunde a puniſhment inflicted at ſea on very great c 
fenders, who are drawn underneath the very lol of the lap 
dee Duck 


G : C cl. : | , 
81-1 ir x running between the "econ and be 
keel of a ſhip, to clear the limber holes when they are 


KEELAGE. tillagium, a privilege to demand money wy 
. Terms d 
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Engliſh writers for the com- 
mon codfiſh. . Willughbys Hiſt. Pife. p. 160. See the articles 
A$ELLUS and CoDFISH. Kur gt | 

KEELSON, in a ſhip, the next piece of timber to the keel, 

lying right over it next above the floor timber. 

KEEPITHETA, in botany, the name by which ſome authors | 

call the tree, on the branches of which the gam lacca of the 

ſhops is * * found. Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. p. 11. | 

KEIKEM, in the materia medica, a name given by the Ara- 
bian writers to a gum uſed in their time for the making of 


KEELING, a name uſed in me 


* 


V . ' | | 4 
Gum lacca is generally faid to be the ſubſtance meant by it, 
but Aviſenna ſeems to expreſs by it every thing that was uſed 
as varniſh. Thus he ſometimes means by it the gum 
fandarach, and ſometimes amber. The gum cancamum of 
the Greeks is alſo certainly often meant by itz but this is 
ſcarce to be mentioned as an explication of the word, it 
being almoſt as general a term as itſelf, and ſtanding with 
many of the old authors for ſandarach, gum lacc, and | 
amber, as well as for the gum properly expreſſed by it. In 
ſhort, all the gums uſed in making varniſh, are in general 
called by the names of any one of them, and thus vernix, 
ſandarach, cancamum, and lacca, are made ſynonymous | 
words, and either ſtands for each of the things ſignified 
by all the words. e | 

KEIN AN, in the oriental learning, the Perſian; and Arabic 
name for the planet Saturn, according to Salmaſius. See 
the article Chiu. 

KEKIO, See the article FxRN- oil. 

KELMESAN, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the acacalis, or wild carob tree. J. Bauhine, V. 1, p. 439. 
KELP, in the glaſs trade, a term uſed for a ſort of pot-aſhes 

uſed in many of their works, ny for the cryſtalline 
metal, It is the calcined aſhes of a plant, called by the 
ſame name, and in ſome places ſea thongs or laces, a ſort 
of thick leaved fucus or ſea wrack: the alga anguftifolin 
vitrariorum of John Bauhine. This plant, if kept moiſt a little 
after gathering, will ſhew afterwards, though long kept, its 
white ſalt upon the ſurface of its leaves. This plant is 
thrown on the rocks and ſhores in abundance, and in 
the ſummer months is raked er, and dried as hay in 
the ſun and wind, and | burnt to the aſhes called 
elp, which are uſed not 8 aſs, but in the alum 
eri, p. 263. 


| 


works. Aerret's Notes on 
KEMA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Leo Africanus; 
production of the get Paget want 
on vegetable kin N 
8 a delicious food. The Arabian writers 2 mo have 
often mentioned it, and that under names ſufficiently re- 


and ather writers of the African hi 
rane an 


* the modern African appellation, ſuch as camabe, 


camah, and camba. Leo Africanus alſo calls them 
terfez in ſame places, and aſcertains their being the ſame 
an phyſicians camba. There has been much diſpute about 
what-theſe really were: ſome have ſuppoſed them to be the 
zelem of the antient Arabians; but erroneouſly, for that 
was a fruit. Some have thought them the roots of the tarſi, 
or traſi, called avellande by the Spaniards, from their like- 
nels to a hazel nut in ſhape; and others have ſuppoſed them 
the ſame with our earth- nuts, or the roots of the bulbo- 
caſtanum. But Scaliger declares againſt this, and tells us 
from Leo Africanus, —— peu found as large as a quince, 
and of a moſt delicious flavour, He adds, that the inha- | 
bitants call them cambu, but the Arabian phyſicians have 
ſoftened the word into kemah. We ſee, by the preceding 
obſervation, how little truth there is in this account of the 
names. Leo tells us that theſe roots, as he calls them, are | 
produced in the deſarts of Numidia in vaſt abundance, and 
are carefully ſought after by the people of all the neighbour- 
uM ry, and are eaten ſtewed in milk and water. We 
mind no account of any plant growing up from theſe, but, 
on the contrary, are told, that ſend up no part above 
the ſurface of the earth. From this, and from their delici- 
dus flavour, it is eaſy to ſee that they are not the roots of 
any plant, but à ſine kind of ſubterraneous muſhroom, or 
truffle. Theſe are white on the outſide, and lie generally 
2 deep in the earth. Scaliger, Exerc. gg. 
KEMUM, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
cuminum, or cummin ; the plant which - produces the cum- 
min ſeeds of the ſhops. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


2 by telling us, that the terfez were called by the Ara- | 


KENAM, or KzLam, in the materia medica, the name the | 


Chineſe give to the fineſt ſweet ſcented calambac wood. 
, Pharm. p. 448. See CALAuZ Ac. 2 


 KENKS, in the ſea phraſe, are doublings in a cable or rc 
when it is handed in or out, W not e 
or when any rope makes turns, and does not run ſmooth, 
and clever in the block, they ſay it makes tents. 

KENNE, in botany, 2a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


b 


KzNux is alſo u ſome writers for a ſtone, as they call 
it, generated in the corners of the eyes of a it; d poſ- 
ſeſſing many medicinal virtues. This is what we 
now call die laeryma cervi, or ſtage tears. N 

KENNETS, in our old writers, a fort of coarfe Welch cloth, 


KER 


KeNnNErTs, in a ſhip, are ſmall pieces of timber nailed to 'th& 
inſide of the ſhip, unto which the tacks and ſheets are be- 
layed, (as they call it) 7. e. faſtened. 

KERATOPHY TUM, a name by which Boerhaave expreſſes 
the black coral, called alſo antipathes, litboplyton, and pſcudo- 
corallium. Boerh. Ind. A. 6. 

KERF, is the notch or ſlit that is made by the ſaw between 
two pieces of wood; when 


| 1 they are e aſunder. 
KERFE-KARUMPFEL, in the materia medica, 4 name given 


buy Aviſenna, and others, to the wood of the clove tree, 
as the wood of the cinnamon tree was called herfe darſini ; 
and many others in the fame manner. | 
KERMES (Cycl.)—The #ermes is the moſt famous; and moſt 
valuable creature of its kind, and is properly an inſect of 
the gall- inſect claſs, and of that genus whoſe figure reſem- 
bles a ſphere, from which a ſmall Part had been cut off. 
This ſpecies is found on a particular kind of the ilex, 
known by the name of the ilex aruleata cocciglandifera. This 
never ariſes beyond the height of a ſmall ſhrub, and is very 
plentiful in the .uncultivated, parts of Provence and Lan- 
"ary and in ſome other Places; as in Spain, in the iſ- 
nds of the Archipelago, and particularly in Crete. The 
peaſants make their harveſt of theſe animals, from off theſe 
ſhrubs, at the proper ſeaſon ; and though the hiſtory of this 
drug is a ſubje& well worthy the attention of every na- 
turaliſt, yet it is but of very late years that it has been en- 
quired into with any degree of accuracy. Meflrs. de la Hire 


and Sedileau opened a way to the knowledge of it, by 
their hiſtory of the gall- inſect of the orange tree; but all 
the advantages that might have been expefted thence were 


not ſoon obtained, nor was the reſemblance and ſtrict ana- 
ogy between the flat and the ſpherical gall-inſets ſo ſoon 
obſerved, as might have been expected. | 
The terme, when at its full growth, appears a ſmall ſhell 
fixed to the branches of this ſhrub, or ſeems a purſe or bag, 
the „ of which is ſufficiently ſtrong, bright and 
ſhining, of the colour of a ripe plum, and covered with 
the ſame ſort of whitiſh powder, as that fruit is when ripe. 
This powder the le of the place call the flower of the 
kermes, Thoſe hd hs never ſeen lermes, otherwiſe than 
in the ſhops of the druggiſts, may naturally think it of a 
reddiſh brown; but this is not its natural colour, but is the 
effect of the vinegar they uſe for its preſervation ; that re- 
maining on the branches, and which has not been affected 


bay pd. having nothing of this colour, but exact 
1 ride Hoes in the hedges.” | 5 


The people in the places where the Lerner is produced, 
know it in three different ſtates, according to the of 
its growing, Its firft ſtate is toward the beginning of Match; 
at this time they term it the ſetting 


worm. is at this 
ſeaſon as ſmall as 2 grain of millet, and it ſeems to Tome, 
that this is the ſeaſon at which it 7 to fix itſelf in its 
place, after having run about at its liberty during the winter 
on the ground; but it is much more probable, that this is 
the ſeaſon only at which it begins to acquire a ſenſible bulk, 
and quits the leaves of the tree to fix itſelf on its branches. 
Viewed in this ſtate with the microſcope, it of a 
fine bright red, and has all about, and under its belly, a 
downy ſubſtance, which ſerves it for a bed. It has alſo ſome 
— 8 of the ſame cottony matter on its back, and where 
that is not · ſo covered; the microſcope diſcovers ſeveral 
{mall ſpecks of che colour and brightneſs of burniſhed gold. 
The next, or ſecond ſage of its growth, is in the month 
of April. The people of the country then diſtinguiſh it by 
the term of the worm which has hatched ; but their 
full 


of expreſſing themſelves is very i fince all that 
mean by this is, that the creature now acquired its 
wth, and ric ape. It is in this ſtate round, and of 
bigneſs of a pea; but its ſize is by no means exactly 
determinable, being larger or ſmaller, according to the fa- 
vourableneſs of the ſoil and ſeaſon. Its ſkin is at this time 
become firm, and the downy matter, which was before Jaid 
on it at intervals, and in little bundles, is now equall 
ſpread all over it, and lies in form of powder on its whole 
ſurface, and it now appears no other than as a ſhell, or bag 
full of a reddiſh liquor, reſembling a pale coloured blood. 
The third ſtage of its growth is toward the end of May 
an 6 ths ſeaſon 7 wo Ro bag, or, more "a 
| ing, in che br .animal, cighteen hun- 
red, ere ee round bodies. e are its 
eggs, which, in the natural courſe of things, coming aſter- 


eggs are diſchatged, and the 
a place within the Mell made 
235 is the caſe in all the reſt of 
There ate two kinds of 
EF . 33 
eggs. is whi 
what reddiſh, and i * 


is covered 


K E R 


vther with a white powder, and lays its eggs in the ſame 
manner. e eee er 
. ins ene de both; dec bee 
0 f uc om ies are 
very li . and have a conſiderable reſemblance to wood- 
lice, or millepedes, as indeed have the young of all the gall- 
inſect claſs. They differ however in colour: thoſe which 
are produced from the red eggs are themſelves red; they are 
flat in ſhape, and_ſomewhat more pointed behind than at 
the head; their back is convex, with a round arched pro- 
minence. This kind has ſeveral ſhining gold coloured 
ſpangles, and is ſtriated on the back, and has ſeveral tranſ- 
verſe lines acroſs the belly. It has fix legs, and two horns 
nearly as long as its body, and a tail ſplit into two, or fork- 
ed, divided parts being nearly as as its horns, and 
its eyes are black and ſhining. 
The young ones produced from the white eggs, are of a 
dirty white ; their back is ſomewhat flatter than that of the 
others, and the ſpangles on them, viewed by the microſcope, 
appear of à filyer colour, not of a gold. There are a much 
ſmaller number of theſe white than of the red lermet, and 
the people of the country call them the mother of the kermes. 
There are alſo among the hermes ſeveral found containing, 
inſtead of theſe eggs, the nymphs of two kinds of ſmall flies, 
which, regularly are produced from them, and have both a 
power of hopping or jumping. The one ſpecies of fly is of 
a fine jet black, and the other is of a * white. One of 
| theſe is a white winged fly, alike, in reſpects, to the 
2 fly, and is, without all doubt, the male kermes ; 
ough this very obſervation of a fly. being produced from 
ſome of the kermes, has been one great n of believ- 
r * ˖ 
According as the winter has more or leſs mild, the har- 
veſt of kermes is the more or leſs plentiful ; and the people al- 
ways preſage themſelves a fine ſeaſon, when the ſpring has been 
free from froſts and fogs. It is obſerved, that the loweſt and 
oldeſt ſhrubs are always the fulleſt of this inſect; and the kermes 
roducedon thoſe trees which are in the neighbourhood of the 
ea, is always larger and finer than that from the inland places. 


vinegar, and afterwards expoſe it to the heat of the ſun, or 

to an equal T. i 
ſects hatched, or in a ſtate near hatching, in it. 

It is no uncommon thing to have two harveſts of termes in 

a year. Thoſe of the latter ſeaſon are ſmaller, and leſs va- 
'  luable, than thoſe of the firſt, and are found not on the 
branches, but on the leaves of the ſhrub z which is juſt 
4 ogg tothe cots of the gran of 6g nds 
all which about this age leave the branches to feed on the 
leaves, where their yet tender trunks can find an eaſier en- 

trance. See Tab. of Inſects, Ne 30. ; 
| From this analogy between the ter met, and other inſects of 

the ſame claſs, it ſhould ſeem worth while to try, whether 


at leaſt, if not in the arts. It is certain that the common 
oak produces a red gall- inſect of the very ſhape. of the 
hermes, and of the colour of the paler ones. Reaumur, Hiſt. 
Inſect. p. 45. ; | 
KERMEs mineral. The kermes mineral was a N N of 
SGlauber, which the king of France bought of) de la Li- 
75 and made RE in 1720. That receipt was in the 
llowing form. Take a pound of Hungarian antimony, 
broken into thin pieces, according to the direction of its 
ſpicula; four ounces of nitre, by charcoal; and a pint 

_ of rain water: boil them two hours; then filtre the warm 
liquor, and when. it cools, the #ermes precipitates. The 
lame antimony undergoes the ſame operations with the re- 
maining liquor, to which three ounces of fixed nitre, and a 
pint of water, is added. In a third boiling, two ounces of 


lixivium. ter mes thus obtained is about a dram, and 
is well edulcorated by waſhing it with water, and burning 
7780 of wine on it; then it is dried for uſe. 


Geoffroy ſhews, by many experiments, that the kermes is ; 


the reguline part of the e e to a ſort of hepar 
ie 


be: | * ulphuris. He teaches us a much r way of preparing this 
> ; * thus. Mix intimately the fine powder of two parts 
df antimony, and one of any alkaline ſalt; melt thoſe 


materials in a crucible ;. then having powdered them while 
hot, boil them two hours in a large quantity of water; after 
- this, paſs the hot liquor through paper, receiving it into a 
veſſel, in which there is hot water, the termes ſeparates 
When it cools. The groſſer parts, which do not p 

.. through the paper, are to be boiled again, and filtrated as 


_ ounce of antimony, He ſays, he has ſeen effects like to 
; thoſe of mild termes. from antimony, reduced to ſuch a fine 
powder, that none of the ſhining ſpicula are to be ſeen ; and 


nitre, or aqua regia, on the powder of antimony, and then 


The merchants who purchaſe the terme, always wet it with |. 


ſome of thoſe may not poſſeſs the ſame virtues in medicine, | 


nitre, and a pint of water, are to be added to the former 


a before; and the operation is to be repeated a third time, by | 
Which fix or ſeven drams of lermes may be got out of every | 


2 EG | that the magiſtery of antimony, made by pouring ſpirit of | 
' - ediilcorating the maſs with has .the fame. effeQs as |. 


une. Mem. de VAcad. des Scie ces 1734,1735 fa 
5 n N E "= 2 Font” gs . 
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Half a grain, or a grain of this powder given eve th 
or CR produces no. violent effects; but by 1 
ing the doſe, it may be made to vomit, purge, and ſweat. 


Some commend this medicine as the moſt univerſal reſolvent, 


and deobſtruent; aſſuring us, that it almoſt infallibly cure, 
pleurifies, peripneumonies, aſthmas, catarrhs, anginæ, ſmall- 
pox, and many other diſeaſes. Others are as poſitive, that 
it heats and thickens the blood, thereby increaſing ob- 
ſtruktions, and is particularly hurtful in all inflammatory 
diſeaſes. | 

This preparation was famous in France, and known by the 
name of poudre des Chartreux, becauſe a Carthuſian monk, 
who got it from Mr. de la Ligerie, firſt. brought it into 
vogue. See Hiſt. de Acad. des Sciences 1720. and the Me- 
moirs for the ſame year, where it is ſaid, that Glauber was 
looked upon as the firſt inventor of this remedy. 

Its effects, like that of many other antimonial preparations, 
is very various, which. is frequently owing, as Mr, Geoffroy 
obſerves, to the different manner and care in making it, 
He adds, that the more the kermes contains of a regulus ca- 
fily revivified, the more it proves emetic. He alfo ſhews 
how to make a cinnabar with the &ermes and mercury, and 
to diſengage the vitriolic acid from the kermes. See Mem, 
de Acad. des Sciences 17 | 


KERN, in the Engliſh ſalt works, a word uſed to ſignify the 


cryſtallizing, or ſhooting of ſalt in the brine, when ſuffici- 
ently evaporated in the boiling pan.. | 
This word is alſo uſed by the ſeamen for the firſt forming 
of the bay ſalt, made by the ſun's heat in the iſles of May, 
Sc. See SALT. 


Kern fone, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the com- 


- 


of 


mon people of many parts of England to a liar ſort of 
ſtone, which is found on the ſides of hills in ſandy coun- 
tries, where the hills are rocky. Pyran ſands afford a great 
many ſtones of this kind; and the manner of their forma- 
tion is thus. The rocks in the ſides of the hills are con- 
tinually covered over with the looſe ſand, which the winds 
toſs up, and the ſparry matter continually ouzing out of 
the one of theſe ſtones, with the wet, cements the grains 
of ſand t - When one cruſt is thus formed, another 
is ſoon. added, and ſo on, till the whole maſs is of a con- 


ſiderable thickneſs ; and the ſpar ſtill ſerving as the general 


cement, the whole is held together, though but in a looſe 
„ f ſo as to reſemble a ſort of ſtone. The little grains 

are ſtill viſible in all parts of this ſtone, and are 
what induced the people to call it tern fone, as they call 
theſe kerns, or ternelt. This account of the origin of the 
ſtone is eaſily proved, by puting a ſmall. piece of it into 
aqua fortis, for this diſſolves the ſpar, or cement, and the 


Land is left looſe. x Fg | 
KERUGHA, in botany; a name uſed by ſome authors for 


the ricinus, or palma Chriſti. Germ. Emac. Ind. 2. 


KESTREL, the Engliſh name of a hawk, called alſo the 


flannel and the windhover, and by authors the tinmunculus 


and cenchris. It builds with us in hollow oaks, and feeds 
on partridges and other birds, Ray's Ornithol. p. 30. 
See I INNUNCULUS. | 


KETMIA, -in botany, the name of a genus of plants ; the 


characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one 


leaf, and is broad and open at the mouth, and very like 
the mallow flower. From the cup there riſes a piſtil, which 


is fixed in the manner of a, nail to the lower part of the 


flower, and afterwards ripens into a fruit, which is divided 


into ſeveral cells, and opens at the ſummit, ſhewing a num- 


ber of ſeeds. 


The ſpecies of letmia enumerated by Tournefort are theſe. 
I. The ſmooth ſhrubby etmia, called by authors ketmia G- 
rorum. 2. The violet purple flowered ſmooth leaved #etms- 
3. The variegated red and white flowered ſmooth 4-tm:s- 
4. The yellow flowered Syrian 4etmia. 5. The poplar leaved 
African ketmia. 6. The poplar leaved African ketmia with 
green ſtalks, and leaves hoary underneath. 7. The purple flow- 


+ ered bladder 4etmia with leaves divided into three ſegments 


called by many authors the trefoil alcea, or bladder alles. 


The poplar leaved Indian 4etmia with a compreſſed orbicular 


| 
25 


fruit. 19. The ſmall. flowered vine leaved 2 u 5 ket 
mia. 20. The vine leaved Indian tetmia with 2 


fruit. 9. The lime leaved Indian 4etmia. 10. The cotton leaved 
Indian tetmia with an acid taſte like that of ſorrel. II. 
The mallow leaved tree 4etmia of America with the 
ſorrel. 12. The Chineſe 4etmia with a roundiſh leaf 7 
lingle Gower, x3. The Chineſe fetmis with a round: 
leaf and double flower. 14. The purple marſh fem 4 
I 5. The painted leaved hetmig with rough hairy ſtalks an 
a ſtellated fruit. 16. The Indian 4etmia. with a ſpear 7 
ed leaf and hard fruit. 17. The large vine leaved I. — 
ketmia.... 18, The vine leaved Indian eta with a hor 


pend- 


lous yellow flower. 21. The Ægyptian ketmia with Per 


fumed ſeeds, called by authors, bell muſchus, and abel 25 


22. The American hairy. ketmia with yellow flowers ich 
perfumed ſeeds... 23. The fig-leaved Brasilian fem W 
s long fulcxeed fruit. 24, The prickly Indian irie vi 
fingered leaves. 25, The prickly. American. ferne Wige 
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lar rple flower. 26. The ial tetra of Sicily, 
with 133 deeply ſerrated leaves. 27. The common 
bladder tetmia, commonly called the bladder alua. 28. The 
African bladder ketmia. 29. The purple flowered ſhrubby 
American ketmia, with leaves like thoſe of the mulberry. 
The various flowered American tetmia, with large heart 
Zſhioned leaves. 31. The angular leaved American 
ketmia, with a rough clypeate fruit. 1 r 
There are a great many different ſpecies of this plant pro- 
pagated in gardens, where moſt of them grow to be ſhrubs 
of ſix or ſeven feet high ; and, in the time of their flower- 
ing, which is during a great part of the latter end of the 
ſummer, they make a very beautiful figure. They may all 
be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in February or March 
on a bed of light earth: they muſt be ſuffered to remain in 
theſe beds till the following ſpring, being well weeded, and 
often watered in the ſummer. In the March following the 
plants are to be tranſplanted into beds of the ſame fort of 
earth, ſetting them at about ten inches diſtance every way ; 
here they are to remain two years more, being well weeded 
and watered in the time; and in the March following 
they ſhould. be carefully removed to the places where 
they are to remain. They muſt be taken up carefully, 
without injuring the roots; the ground muſt be well watered 
where they are planted, and ſome muck ſhould be laid about 
their roots, to prevent the ground's drying too faſt. 
Some chooſe to propagate them by ſuckers from the old 
roots, but this is by no means adviſeable, as the plants this 
way raiſed are never ſo well rooted, and are always ſubject 
to produce great numbers of ſuckers themſelves, which ren- 
der them very unſightly. Miller's Gardners Dict. 
KETRAN, K1TRAN, or ALKETRAN, a name given by 
ſome of the Arabian authors to the oil of cedar, called by 
+ the Greeks cedria. We have of later times formed the word 
cedranum upon this, and it has fince been applied to the 
zopiſſa of the antients, a compound made of pitch and wax 
| melted together, and uſed for the covering the bottoms of 


ſhi 
KETTLE, in the art of war, a term the Dutch give to a 
battery of mortars, becauſe it is ſunk under ground, 
KzTtLE-drums are formed of two large bafins of copper or 
braſs, rounded at the bottom, and covered over with vel- 
lum or goat-ſkin, which is kept faſt by a circle of iron, 
and ſeveral holes faſtened to the body of the drum, and 
a like number of ſcrews to ſctew up and down, with . a key 
for the purpoſe. The two drums are kept faſt together by 
two ſtraps of leather, which go through two rings, and 
are faſtened, the one before and the other behind the pom- 
mel of the kettle drummer's ſaddle. They have each a ban- 
ner of filk or damaſk, richly embroidered with the ſove- 
reign's arms, or thoſe of the colonel, and are fringed with 
ſilver or gold; and to preſerve them in bad weather, they 
have each a cover of leather. The drum-ſticks are of crab- 
tree or other hard wood, of eight or nine inches long, with 
two knobs on the ends, which the drum head and cauſe 
the ſound. The #ettl:-drum with trumpets is the moſt mar- 
tial ſound of any ; each regiment of horſe has a pair. 
KtTTLE-drummer, a man on horſeback appointed to beat the 
Tettle. drums, from which he takes his name. OY 
He marches * at the head of the ſquadron, and his Py 
is on the right when the ſquadron is drawn up, _ 
KEVELS, of CHevits, in a ſhip, are ſmall pieces of timber 
nailed to the. inſide of a ſhip, unto which the tacks and 
wa ae vob ed or faſtened. W | 
Cycl. )—K E y-/tone, mn is the ſtone placed at the 
2 2 the ſweeps of the arch 


top or vertex of an arch, to bin 
ET” | 
KEYRI, in botany, a name uſed by ſame for the common 
wall flower. Park. Theat. 625. | 
KIBRIC, a word uſed by ſome chemiſts as a name for the 
philoſopher's ſtone ; others expreſs by it, what they call the 
ent, or firſt matter of mercury, and all fuſible and liqui- 
| able ſubſtances. . h | 
KIBRITH, a word uſed by ſome chemical 
for ſulphur. See Sur r nun. | 
KIBRIUS, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers as a name 
e hp | 
KICKER againf? the ſpurs, in the manege. See Ranrngves. 
KIDDERS, thoſe that badge, or corn, dead victuals, 
or other merchandife, up and down to ſell : every perſon be- 
ing a common badger, 'kidder, lader or carrier, &c. ſays 
e ſtat, 5 PEliz. c. 12. And they are called kiddiers 13 Eliz. 
c. 753 Bunt. e n 
KIDDLE, or Kivtr, Kidellus, a dam or wear in a river, 
with a narrow cut in it, for the laying of pots, or other 
engines to catch fiſh. N ene 


| 


. 


—_— 


writers as a name 


The word is antient, for in Magna Charta, c. 24. we read, 


omnes kidelli antur per Thame & & per 
* totam Angliam, nift per cofteram maris. And by king John's 
charter, power was granted to the city of London, de kidel- | 


5 


lis * 


| 


þ 
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uſed in Wales, and on the ſea-coaſts of Kent, Terms of 
law. Blount. 

KIDDOW, in zoology, the moſt common Engliſh name of 
the lomwia, a webfooted bird, common on our ſhores, and 
called in different places the grillemot or guillem, and the 
ſea hen, and ſkout. See LoMwWIA. 

KIDNEY (Cycl.)—KipNEYS of fiſh. Fiſh of all kinds have 
kidneys, but they differ extremely in the ſeveral genera. 
All the cetaceous fiſhes, and many of the cartilaginous kinds 
have two #idneys, as quadrupeds have. In moſt of the ſpi- 
noſe kinds, they are found concreted into one. In the ſpi- 
noſe fiſhes they are oblong and extended throughout the 
whole length of the abdomen. In the cetaceous fiſhes they 
are of a toundiſh oblong figure as in quadrupeds ; and as to 
their ſituation, the ſpinoſe Ah in general have them extend- 

ed all along the back bone, and the cetaceous kinds are on the 
con in the lower part of the belly : they are very long 
and large in the ſpinoſe kinds, and very ſmall and ſhort in 
the cetaceous. The urinary bladder is generally ſituated in . 
the lower part of the abdomen in theſe creatures, and often 
lies upon the rectum. There are generally two ureters by 
which the urine js ſecreted from the kidneys into it : but 
the urethra through which the urine is to be diſcharged from 
the bladder, is leſs obvious in the ſpinoſe fiſhes. In the ceta- 
ceous kinds, it is plainly to be followed either into the vul- 
va, or foramen ſeminis. Artedi. Ichthyolog. 

KiDNnty-Beans, in botany. See PHASEOLUS. 

KIGGELARIA, in botany, the name given by Lirineus to 
a genus of ſhrubs, ſuppoſed from ſome faint reſemblance in 
the external figure to be a kind of bay, and deſcribed by 
Sterbius under the name of lauri ſpecies. The chataRters of 
the genus are theſe. It produces ſeparate male and female 
flowers. The male flower has for its cup, a hollow one 
leaved perianthium, divided into five oval and pointed ſeg- 
ments, which are concave. The flower conſiſts of five 
hollow lanceolated petals, which are a little longer than the 
cup, and form with it a figure like that of a ſort of pitcher, 
The nectaria are five obtuſely trilobate glandules, the mid- 
dle lobe being longer than the reſt ; they are coloured, and 
grow one to each petal near its baſe. The ſtamina are 
ten extremely ſmall filaments, the antheræ are oblong, but 
ſhorter than the cup; and their tops burſt open with two 
holes in the female lower. The cup and petals are the ſame 
as in the male. The germen of the piſtil is roundiſh, 
and the ſtiles are five in number of a ſimple figure, and tho 
ſtigmata are obtuſe. The fruit is a round and rough coria- 
cious capſule, containing one cell and made up of five valves. 
The ſeeds are very numerous, they are of a roundiſh figure, 
and each inveſted in its own peculiar membrane within the 
capſule, Linnei Gen. Pl. p. 483. Sterb. p. 12. | 

KIJON, in antiquity, a name for Saturn, accord 
maſius and Kircher. See CHlux. 

KILCH, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome for a ſpecies of 
fiſh of the albula kind, caught in the lakes of Germany, of 
a fine firm fleſh and delicate flavour, and ſeems very little if 
at all different from the ferra. Geſner, de Piſc. p. 1107. 
See the article FERRA. | : 

EILLAS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people who 
dig in the mines of Cornwal, to a kind of greyiſh white 
earth, which is of great hardneſs, and ſeems to approach 
very much to the nature of the luda Helmontit of ſome kinds, 
only that it is ſomewhat leſs hard than that, and has nothin 
of the ſepta or partitions, that make the character of that foſſi 
This earth contains fo great a quantity of ſpar, that it fer - 
ments with acids very ly, though that ſpar being once 
diſſolued, and the earthy part of the ſubſtance only left, it 
will no longer ferment with theſe menſtruums; whence it is 
evident, that its terreſtrial matter is not alkaline, though 
the ſpar it contains is ſo. | | 
This is the certain character of what is called 4:/las in many 
parts of Cornwal, where it lies in ſtrata of two, three; or 
more feet thick, and often beſide this, is laid on each fide of 
the vein of tin or other ore. But in ſome other of 
England the miners uſe the ſame word to C's to of 
white brittle and ſh ſtone, ſomewhat like the flag ſtone 
with which they cover houſes in Northamptonſhire, and 
many other counties. | | | 

KiLLAS is alſo uſed as the name of a ſtone of various 

flakes in the 


—— 9 ſpangled = 3 — in 

place where E is nerall eſo 

themſelves, when talking of the markers ray 2 by 
the phraſe white fillas. They alſo ſometimes call this flaky 
ſtone: by the name Delvin. | 0 

KILL Marble,” a fine black marble. full of ſhells, 
and coralloide bodies, and much uſed in chimney pieces, &c. 
See CoRALLOIDE Marble. N | 


ing to Sal- 


3 
* 


KILLOW, or Curl row, an Engliſh name for a black earth 


of a very remarkable ſtructure, ſeeming of a mixed nature 
between the marbles, ochres, and clays, and uſually. con- 
taining a large quantity of the matter of the common vitri- 
olic pyrites or ink E ich gives it a un- 
taſte, and makes it, when thrown on emit » 
blue flame of a ſulphureous ſmell, and calcined to a 
common F | Wales, 
en Won oY 41,2 I Wi wy 


_ - 


KILN {(Cycl.)—K1tN for tin ore. The in 
ore is roaſted in order · to burn away the mundic, and other 
ſulphureous matters that are mixed with it, is called the iin 

-#tin. This is of a very plain ſtructure, its hearth or floor is 


and Ireland. It is lighter than any of the other relays, th ne 
— 1 ſurface, and 

of Foſſ. p. | | 
KILLYTH.ST. ALLION, in our old writers, is where lords 
vide a ſtallion tor | 
Gio Blunt. 1 
place where the tin 


ſupported at fix inches height above it. The uppermoſt 
has a hole in the middle through which the ore is poured on 


three or four inches thick, it is burnt by means of a fire of 


lower ſtone not reaching 
is no Jo 
- which it falls into the open fire. 


new buſhes, and there is a new bed of ore thrown in at] 
the hole above. Thus the fire is kept up day and night, 


- maſs thus raked out, will ſometimes be ſeveral days in cool- 


K N 1 


that is the genus to which it moſt properly belongs; and it is 
2 ſhattery ruAure. HilPs Hiſt. 


of manors were bound by cuſtom to 
the uſe of their tenants mares. Spelm. 


made of one large ſtone, and this is covered with another 


the under one, and when it is diſtributed over it in a bed of 


furze buſhes kept underneath, and communicating with the 
ſpace between the two ſtones by an ure behind ; th 
the wall by ſix inches. 
When the ſulphur is all burnt away by the fire, and the flame 
blue, the whole bed of . roaſted ore is thruſt off 
the ſtone by the rake into the aperture behind, th 


and ſupplies of freſh ore made through the hole by the 
black tin brought from the buddles of waſhing troughs. 
When the lower part of the furnace is filled up with the ore 
thrown into it, there is a hole behind the Ai through 


which this ore, and the coals and aſhes are all raked out] 
air to cool; and the whole | 


| 


e fire is kept up with 


"s ST. - 


together, and left in the open 


ing, the mixture of coals among it keeping it red hot for a 


- conſiderable time. When it is taken away from behind the 


| $49- 2 Hawk. P. C. p. 7. 
But 


| ſheriffs and coroners may receive appeals by bill, 4 fortiori, 


K 1 ＋ 


when a ſtatute creates a new-offetice, which was not 


7 | ; 
s of this court” are the ſovereign juſtices of oper 
* goal delivery, i peace, 2 
As alſo the ſovereign coroners *; and therefore, where the 


this court may. Alſo this court may admit perſons to bail in 
all caſes according to their diſcretion . [* 4 Inſt. 73. 9 Co. 
118. b. * 4 Inft. ibid. 4 Inft. 74. Waugh. s 
This court has not only a power to reverſe etroneous judg- 
ments, for ſuch errors as appear the defect of the under- 
ſtanding ; but alſo to puniſh all inferior magiſtrates, and all 
_—_— of Jellies, | for 4 5 il and 2 abuſes' of theit au- 
ori i obvious principles of natural juſtice. 
Vid. 2 Howk. P. C. p. 8. 1 
This court being the ſupreme court of 
goal 10 


Y and terminer, 
and avoids 


and eyre, its prefence ſuſpends the power, 
proceedings of all other courts of the ſame 
nature in the connry, wherein it fits, during its fitting there, 
Vid. 2. Hawk. P. C. p. 8. 4 Inſt. 73. 3 Inſt. 27. 
The civil fide of the king's-bench commences on a fuppoſi- 
tion of a treſpaſs committed by the defendant in the coun- 
where it reſides, and that he is taken up by proceſs of 
is court, as the ſovereign eyre, and being committed to 
the marſhal, he may be declared againſt in any civil action 
whatſoever. The firſt proceſs therefore, is a bill either real 
or feigned, and fo called, becauſe its foundation was the bill 
of complaint in court, touching the treſpaſs : in this is 


furnace, it is waſhed again before it is put into the melting 
furnace. It is obſerved, that the different ores require for 
this laſt ion a different proportion, and different fort 
af fuel. moor tin, that is, fuch ore as is dug up in 
the moory countries, melts beſt with moor coal charred ; but 
that dug on the hills is found to run beſt with a mixture 
of charcoal and 1 in equal quantities. The ſtones uſed for 
the kilns are always moor ſtone. Phil. Tranſ. N* 69. 
c&-K1LN. See BRICK. 2 | 

UEA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of crocodile 

found in the iſland of Ceylon, and of a very beautiful va- 


founded the latitat, which ſuppoſes that the defendant has 
eſcaped, and therefore iſſues in the king's name, to appre- 
hend the wherever he may be found. Vid. New 
Abr. Law. Vol. 1. p. 595. and Title Proceſs. 

KinG-piece, in any building, is a piece of timber ſtanding 
upright in the middle, between. two principal rafters, and 
having ſtrutts or braces going from it to the middle of each 

KINNOR, in the Jewiſh antiquities, a muſical inſtrument, 
frequently tranſlated cithara. It was compoſed of a baſe 
or hollow ſounding belly, and of two, branches raiſed per- 


.- Fiegation of colours, being mottled all over with extremely 1 on the two ſides of this belly. Above theſe 
.elegant black ſpots ſhining with the gloſs of black velvet. branches was a piece of wood which went acroſs, and was 
- +: Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 263. #0 faſtened to of them. To this piece of wood were 
KINAKINA Aromatica, in the materia medica, a name by | fixed three, fix, or nine ſtrings, which made a vetyharmo- 


— 


4 _ ſothe authors have called the cortex elauberii. Geoffy. 
ract. p. 307. gl 
KING ( The king of England, though he be intruſted 
With the whole executive power of the law, yet he cannot 
it in ju t in any court; but juſtice and the laws muſt 
de adminiſtred according to the powers committed and diſtri- 
' buted to the ſeveral courts. 4 Inſt. 70, 71. 2 Inſt. 103. 
King, "Hebrew grammarians, is an pela 
colon. 


nous found as often as they were either play'd upon with 
the fingers, or touched with the bow. Calmet, Dict. in 
voc. Cithara. See CINYRA. . | 
ATHE, a name of a weight mentioned by ſome authors 
equal to four grains. __ 55 
KIS, in natural Marz, a name given by ſome people to the 
common pyrites; and by others to a peculiar kind of it, con- 
taining copper and a ſmall quantity of ſilver. _ 
KISSINA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the tree, whoſe wood is the agallochum, or lignum 


ion 
given to a ſpecies of accents anſwering to our See 


11 article ACCENT, Cyct. 


Kin of the mullets. See MuLLvs imberbis: aloes of the ſhops. 1 Amcenit. Ex. p. 90g. 
ING of the guazls,”' See ORTYGOMETRA. IXIST, a word uſed by Paracelfus as the name of a weight, 
1NGs-Bench (Cyel.) — This court was always ambulatory, ual to fourteen grains. | | 


KITCHEN Garden, there are certain general rules always to 
be obſerved in che making this uſeful fort of garden, which 
will render it much cheaper and more convenient than 
undertaken at a venture without the conſideration of 


It ould always be placed behind a houſe, that it may be 
both ſheltered and kept out of light, and always ſhould be 
as near as may be to the ſtables, the dung may be read), 
and coſt no labour nor expence in carriage. A ſquare 
is the beſt figure for the ground; but this is not n , 
Ange. oh icrogplacicies wor-he his by the quarters. The foil 
_ neither be very wet nor very dry, nor too bY ; * 
ere are any riſings in an of. the ground, they are 
no means 28 levelled, gn will D uſe for 


different crops of ſeveral things. It muſt be fully expoſed to tie 
ſun, and by no means — pas) by , The 2 7 
to 


and removed with the king wherever he went: , hence the 
writs returnable into this court are coram nobis ubicunque 
fuerimis in * ; and all records there are ſtiled coram 
rege, as it is ſuppoſed to have always the Ling himſelf 
n perſon ſitting in it; from whence it obtained the name of 
the court of Hing - bench, and hath always retained a fu- 
it original. juriſdiction in all criminal matters, for in 
+ theſe the proceſs.both iſſued; and was returnable into this 
court; but in trefpaſs it might be made returnable into ei- 
ther the kings-bench, |. ot n 3. becauſe the plea 
was criminal as well as civil. V. 4 Inſt. 70. 2 Inſt, 24. 
., Co, Lit. 71. Gremp. of Courts. 78. 1 Rol. Abr. 94. | 
This court is often termed the cru/tos morum of all the realm 
and wherever it meets with an offence contrary to. the firſt | 
Principles of juſtice; and of dangerous conſequence, if not 


- + reſtrained, it may adapt a proper puniſhment to it *. For 


the | train | tity of ground is to be wholl N . 
power of inflicting exemplary t on offenders, the family it is to ſupply; for a ſmall one of an act 
either by fine; | impriſonment; or other in 18 iſh- SORE A h, and there ſeldom requires more ih 

ment, as the nature of the crime, . its cir. or four acres. It thould be walled ll round * 
|| canifſtatices, require. ... It may make uſe of any pri-] walls twelve feet high for the reception of fruit trees, 

_ © fon which ſhall ſeem moſt z. and it is faid, that no] the ground ſhould be ploaghes up three or four times before 
| other court can remove or bail perſons condemned to im-] any thing is planted init © hes, 
7 * tony this court d. I 2 P. C. p. 6, 2 Hawk, 5. If the ſoil be ſtiff, it muſt be manured with fea-coal 
— ̃ iw. oa: , ||. the deinlings of the frees of laige towns, or {ca fb 
An aft of parliament; appointing, that all crimes of a cer. as alſo with rotten, wood, and decayed. and putreficd ven 
iin denomination ſhall be tried e certain judges, does | tables. On the contrary, if it be light, ahd warm, be 
not excinde the juriſdic̃tion of this court, without expreſ of be manpred with rotten neat's dung ; and if horſe dung 
negative worde 3 and therefore it has been reſolved, that dre ed ü. be 
.. 4 223 Het , a. Which — tha all 80% i muſt be at leaſt to feet and there, mr 
: ioowithin g's; determined before Jord 4 whach, if it can be contained in ba! 


| HT, ſhall. 2. ſupply. of water, Which, can be 
1 r Reward the kings hou = po 1 thy will be very convenient and advantageve , 


K NA 


As ſoon as the walls are built, the firſt thing to be dane 
is the laying out the borders under them, which ſhould- be 
ten or twelve feet broad; and on thoſe which are expoſed 
to the ſouth, the early 1 to be planted, and the later 
on thoſe to the north. No large or deep rooting plants 

ſhould ever be ſet near the roots of the wall-fruit trees, 

but the beans and peas, required to be early, ſhould be 
| planted in other parts of the garden, and ſheltered by move- 
able reed _— which will ſcreen and. forward them as 
well as the walls. The next thing to be done, is the lay- 
ing out the ground into quarters. Theſe ſhould never be 
too ſmall, but in a little 
few of them. They muſt be ſurrounded with eſpaliers of 
fruit trees, and have walks turfed between them, which in| 

. a ſmall garden ought to be fix feet wide, in a large one ten; 

and on each fide the walk there ſhould be allowed a border 
of three or four feet broad, between its edge and the eſpa- 
liers. On theſe borders fmall fallading, or any thing that 
does not remain long, nor root deep, is proper to be ſown. 
If the walks are covered with lime rubbiſh or ſand, in- 
ſtead of being turfed, it will be an advantage to the fruit 
in the eſpaliers, though it takes off from the beauty of the 
garden. The beſt figure for the quarters is either a ſquare, 
or an oblong z. but un the nature of the ground does not 
admit this, ma triangular, or of other form. 
The ground in NS ith ſhould never — or oc- 

. Giga by the ſame crop, for two years together; and when 
any part of the ground is not uſed, it ſhould-be. trenched 
up in ridges, to receive the better the benefit of the dews: 
In one of the quarters which is neareſt the ſtables, and is 

- moſt defended from bad weather; ſhould-be the beds for cu- 

. .cumbers, melons, and other productions of the hot-bed ; 

and it is a very method to ſurround that part with a 
reed hedge, which both ſhelters and hides the beds from 

- fight. is ſquare ſhould always be large enough for the 
beds of two years. o | | 
The moſt important points of culture and are 
the well digging and manuring the foil, and the giving a 
| diſtance to each plant. The quarters and dunghills 
are both alſo to be kept clear of weeds, for if they are ſuffered 
to ſcatter their ſeeds on the dunghills, it is in vain to root 
them out of the garden, as they will be continually renewed 

from thence. Miller's Gardner's Dict. +7 

KLIMIA, or CLimia, in the materia medica; the name 
2 by the Arabian writers to the lapis calaminaris. Avi- 

ſenna and Setapio never call it by any other name. Some 

onounce the word calimia. Hence the modern Greeks 
ve formed their celimia, which is the name of the ſame ſub- 

- ſtance; and our calaminaris-is: evidently deduced from the 

- fame original. ? — o. a : | 

KLINKETS, in fortification, a ſor: of ſmall gates made 


through paliſadoes for fallies. | ts 5h: 411 

KLIP %, in Zool — — authors ſuppoſed to 
——. lupus piſcis, or wolf and by others the com- 

mon co at £51 408: i 900 | | 


Of the former opinion is Fabricius, who ſuppoſes the lupus 
Jo called, becauſe it is able to climb up rocka, or generally] 
lies hid among rocks; the word dp in the German ſigni- 
fying a rock. Of the other is Schonfeldt, who ſuppoſes the 
cod has its name of 4/ip-: Hf, or rock fiſh, from its being 
+ Uſually dried upon the rocks. Miilugbüy, Hiſt: Piſc. p. 1 30. 
KTI % is alſo a name by mch che Dutch in the Faſt- 
Indies call-a flat fiſh caught frequently on thoſe ſhores, and 
' ſometimes called alſo /oidatexwiſchyror the ſoldiers fiſh. It 
ſomewhat reſembles the breany in ſhape. Its general fize is 
about ſix or ' ſeven inches in length, and it is of a very 
white and ſilvery hue. It differs very greatly, however, from 
the bream in muny particulars. / The nerves af jts back fin 
are prickly as in the pearch ; its tail is pointed, not forked ; 
and the irifes of its eyes yellow. It is one of the fineſt ſiſh 
"PREY aſt- Indies. Its ſſeſh ia very firm, and falls into 
pieces 


Well taſted.:: Ray's 
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RNAU TIA, in botany, a 


four 
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po_ it is better to have only af 


Luxated KNtE. A luxation of the lee is a reced 


— for a proper time.  Heifter, p- 172. 
| 5 
Knzzs, in a ſhip, thoſe crooked pietes of 


A 


KnEEP 


KNIGHTEN-Gi4, 20 our old writers, 


KNO 


| © of tho piſtil is placed below the receptacle of the flower. 


The ſtyle is fender, and as as. the. ſtamina, and. the 

ſtigma is thick. and bifid. The feeds are ſingle, ſquare, and 

hairy at the tops. Linnæi Genera Plantarum.. p. 23. 
KNECK, in the ſea language, the twiſting of a rope or cable, 


as it is vecring out. 


KNEE. The mucilaginous glands of the #nee, which lie near 
the edges of the patella, are very remarkable: are 
diſpoſed in fringes, and ſupported by a Jreat quantity of fatty 


matter, which in ſome meaſure makes one maſs with them. 
This common maſs is contained within the capſular liga- 
ment, and on the fide of the joint is covered by a very fine 
membrane, which likewiſe lines the inner ſurface of the li- 
2 The glandulous ſubſtance is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
rom the fat by the reddiſh colour of the capillary veſſels, 
which ſurround the glands. The ſuperior portion of this 
maſs is, as it were, ſupported by a ſmall ligament, fixed in 
the anterior part of the great common notch of the con- 
dyles of the os femoris, and which from thence runs to the 
upper part of the patella. There are alſo other mucilagi- 
nous glands, both above and below the edges of the ſemi- 
lunar cartilages, and likewiſe in the ham: ſome of theſe 
ſerve for the joint, and the others for the crucial ligaments. 
Theſe laſt lie in folds formed by the internal membrane of 
the capſular ligament, which give particular coverings to the 
crucial ligaments, and to the other bundles of ligamentary 
fibres near them. HFinſlow's Anatomy, p. 1324. 
ing of the 
tibia from under the femur. The leg is ſometimes thus 
luxated from the baſis of the thigh bone, on the outſide, 
ſometimes on the inſide, and ſometimes backward, but ver 
rarely or never forwards, unleſs it be forcibly driven wi 
great violence that way; for the patella is bound againſt the 
articulation forwards, by the ſtrong tendons of the muſcles 
which extend the leg; nor is it indeed eaſy for the bones of 
the leg to be wholly: diſplaced from that of the thigh, fo 
as to make a perfect luxation of the Ine, by reaſon of the 
great ſtrength of the ligaments, and the two deep ſinuſes, 
which receive the of the thigh- bone, unleſs thoſe 
ſtrong ligaments ſhould happen to be broken aſunder at the 
ſame time. This is the reaſon alſo why people, who ſuffer 
a perſect luxation of the nee, are generally tortured with 
the moſt violent and excruciating pains, and convulſions ; 
and if they eſcape the miſchicts uſually attending ſuch 
ſymptoms, they are generally troubled ' afterward with a 
lameneſs and ſtiffneſs of the joint; but light or imperfect 
luxations of this joint are uſually very ſpeedily and eaſil 
eured. The patient in this caſe is to be ſeated on a hed, 
bench, or table, and ona aſſiſtant is to hold the thigh firuily 
above the knee, and another ſtrongly to extend the leg, 
while the ſurgeon replaces the bones by his hands and knee, 
in their natural places. If the hands and ſlings are not ſuf- 
ficient, in this caſe, to make a proper extenſion, recourſe 
muſt be had to the pullies, gen uſed on fuch occaſi- 
ons; but in children and young perſans, great care muſt 
be taken not to make the extenſion” ſo violent, as to ſepa- 
rate the epiphyſes from the bones, to which they are, in 
fuch ſubjects, not yet firmly united. Aſter the luxation is 
properly reduced, the #nee is to be bound up with a proper 
age, and placed in a frame or caſe, ſo as to be kept at 
of the fore quarters; that 
3 * lt 
timber, bowed like 
a #nee,' that bind the beams and futtocks together, being 
bolted faſt into them both. Some of theſe ſtand right up 
and down, ſome along ſhip. They are uſed about all the 
decks; ſome ſawed or hewed to that form, and others na- 
| turally ſo, which are certainly beſt-for device, (| 
of the head, in a ſhip, the ſame with che cut-water. See 
© Cur-water. N 2 Ne 
chip, ! with t ater, which 
i called the ker of the bead. © Ot Hig A 
gn gd ene =» ſea language, a name the ſeamen give to 
ENEVELS, r 1 1 ain 
| a gild or company in 
London, conſiſting of nineteen knights, which Ua 
founded, giving them a portion of void ground lying wi 
in the of the city, now called Portſoken-ward. Stow, 


151. 1 
KNOTS (Cycl.)=KxoTs, in qpevenin a term uſed to ex- 
preſs the rudiments of the Pare? ad yur a or 
ow up from the ſeed. Thus in the melon, the two fi 
ves or ſeed leaves, are called the ears, and the b 


NEE, in the manege, is the 
joins the fore thigh to the 


25 


* 


he 


KOK 


es of the fails, that 


: ip! it, it will {lip ; and laſtly, the ſbeep- ban i- nat, which 
to ſhorten a 


preſently looſened. 


rope without cutting it, which may be 


Kuor-Graſt. See'PoLYGONUM.. 


KNOTT, in zoology, 
Latin name, unleſs it be the calidrys nigra, or b 


of 
| bin gear ranger two ounces and a half in weight. | 
ts 


the name of an Engliſh bird of the 
ſnipe kind, not known among authors by an 1 — 
i la calidrys 
of Bellonius, which. is doubtful from his deſcription ; and 
faid to have obtained "its Engliſh name from Canute, one 
the kings of this iſland, who was particularly fond of it. 


back are of a greyiſh brown ; its rump is va- 
with black and ; its breaſt and belly are white, 
its ſides browniſh, 2. but not in all the birds of 


_ this ſpecies : there is on each ſide of the head a white ſtreak, 


. three kinds; hiſtorical, philoſ 


running from the angles of the beak to the eyes. The lon 
feathers 


fingers breadth and a half in length, has 
its feathers tipped with white at the ends. Its beak is a 


Hiftorical KNOWLEDGE is merely the knowledge of facts, or 


* 


of what is or happens in the material world, or within our 
own minds. Thus, that the ſun riſes and ſets, that trees 
bud in the fpring, that we remember, will, &c. are in- 
ſtances of hiftorical knowledge. 


Philoſophical XxNnowLEDGE is the knowledge of the reaſons. of 


o 


_ preſſure which the lower 


— 


things, or of what is or happens. Thus he has a philoſo- 
cal knowledge: of the motion of rivers, who can explain 
w it ariſes from the declivity of the bottom, and from the 
part of the water ſuſtains from the 
how, and by what reaſon, 


tion or imagination 


So likewiſe the 
or appetite ariſes from 


of its object would be philoſophical knowledge. 
Abe KNOWLEDGE 1s the &nowledge of the quantity of 


that is, of their rtions or ratios to ſome given 
e. Thus he who knows the proportion of the meri- 
dian heat of the ſun at the ſummer ſolſtice to its meridian 


the imprefled and centripetal force the velocity of the planet 


is produced; how from the action of this double force, 
the elliptical figure of the orbit ariſes. * 
Theſe three kinds of tnetuledge differ evidently, it being 


one thing to hee that a thing is; another, the reaſon why 
a 


6 ſively uſeful, 


: 


it and a third, to inet its quantity or meaſure, 
It is alſo evident, that hiſtorical knowledge, though exten- 
the foundation of 'the reſt, is the loweſt 
degree of human knowledge, Thoſe who aim at the greateſt 
tainty ought to join mathematical with philoſophical know- 
ledge can more evidently ſhew that an effect ariſes 


* 


of the effect is proportional to the force of the cauſe. 
ſides, there are many things in nature, the reaſons of which 


depending on certain figures or quantities, are not ible | 


but from e eee Vid. Woll. Diſc. Prelim. 
ic. LL 0 2. „ ier Df ang 
eſophicdl knowledge is attended with advantages not to be 


, 


; nn: hiſtory. See PpxLOSOPHY. . 
KODDA pail, in botany, a name given by Plumier, and in 


— 
. 


- 


0. 


the bortus Malabaricus to a genus of plants, called by Lin- 
Coe P piflia. P lumier, Gen. 39. Hort, Malat, Vol. 11. p- 32. 
1 ISTIA.; ©. bo 2p 


to the aſellus 


KOHLMULEN, in ichthyography, . a oops gives. by 1 KUSBORAH, in 


eg, or yellow cod, 


of the wings are black and white ; and the tail, 
is two 


from a certain cauſe, than the knowledge that the quantity | 
8. 


KY M 


and red ſpots. | 
KOLERUS, a name given by Paracelſus to an old dry ulcer, 
KOLLOW, a name given in ſome parts of England to a 
black earth, bein the nature of a coarſe ochre, which is 
found in Derbyſhire, Wales, and many other places. It 
has obtained its name from the old 4 — word colloto, 
which ſignifies grime, or blacking of any kind. 
1 a name given by ſome writers to the plica po- 
WG. 254" | 
KOMMANICE, in zoology, the German name for the 
large creſted lark common in many parts of Germany, but 
not known in England. It is larger than our common 
lark, and has a much larget and lo beak. Its back is of 
A Feger colour, and leſs ſpotted than in the common lark, 
and its rump is ſcarce ſpotted at all. Its creſt is very beau- 
tiful, and is compoſed of eight, ten, or twelve feathers 
much darker coloured than the reſt, and the bird cannot only 
raiſe and depreſs, but can ſpread and contract them at pleaſure, 
It ſeldom is ſeen high in the air, and never makes any 
 b ay there, but is moſt frequently ſeen about the 
| — rivers. Aldrovand. de Avib. | 
KONNARUS, a name given by Agathocles in Athenzus to 
2 plant of Arabia, which the deſcription ſhews to be the 
ſame with the ſaduc of the later Arabians, the fruit of which 
is called nabac or nabech. 
This tree is the lotus of Dioſcorides and the acanthus of Vir- 
gil, whoſe berries he mentions. The fruit of this tree is 
ike a cherry, but ſmaller, and is ground to powder by the 
. Africans when dried. It is very well known to all who 
are acquainted with the writings of the old phyſicians, that 
the berries of the /atus or nabac were ground down, 


they muſt break, an which | than our viper, and of a brown colour, variegated with 


by the Egyptians and other nations where they grew, to a 
fine er for medieinal uſes. They were aſtringents, 


and uſed both extetnally in pultices and fomentations, 
and internally in decoctions and other forms where aſtrin- 
ts were required. Atbenaus, p. 61. 

K RACHORYNCHUS Indicus, in zoology, the name of 2 
ſea-fiſh' of the Eaſt Indies, called by the Dutch the raevenr 
beck, It has its name from its noſe reſembling the beak of 
a raven or crow, and is about ſeven inches long; its back 
and tail are red, and its belly yellow ; it has alſo on each 
ſide two pale yellow longitudinal lines, running from the 

ills to the tail. It is a wholeſome and well taſted fiſh, 


s Ichth Append: p. 2. . 2 
KOS, in — antiquities, -2 meaſure which held the 
quantity of four cubic inches, and ſomething over. This 
was the cup of bleſſing, out of which they drank 2 
gave thanks after ſolemn meals, as on the „ 
over. — Exod. xxv. 29. — Calmet, Dict. Bibl. in voc. 


Cyathus. 1 F Th 
KOUANIN, in the Chineſe lan the name of a tutckry 
| deity of women. The Chineſe make great numbers of the 

of this deity in white porcelain, and ſend them to al 

: P 
e figure repreſents. a woman with a child in her arms. 
The women, who have no children, pay a ſort of adoration 


the Virgin Mary, with our Saviour in her arms, but this 1s 
an idle opinion ; the Chineſe having been fond of tis 
figure in all times that we bave an account of. The ſtatue 
always repreſents a handſome woman, very modeſtly 
;  Obſerv: ſur les Coutumes de Aſie. coughs 1 
——— in zoology, the German name for - 
loxiĩa or croſs bi ein out fe) | 
KUHUL, a word uſed by .ſome chemical writers to exp 
| lead ore. al n | 8 N dich 
KURUNDU, or KuzxvuDu,. in botany, a name by . 
ſome botanical authors have called the cinnamon tree. Hun. 
Muſ. Zeyl. p. 12. oder,. M 91; 
and in the materia medica, 5 — 
— ſome authors, particularly Averrhoes, for the plan 
or 


blank and ge s Hiſt. Piſc. See. the 
n+ and 4 Pic. p. 173. See of coriander. Ger. Einac. Ind.. 1 ce 
article BLA Bk. ie IEK MOLEA, à word uſed by ſome writers, to ſed 
in Zoology, the of a ſpecies of found neſs i ddy fi hich about a 3rone * 
KOK OB. in zoology, name 5 wp erpent f foulneſa or muddy ſu which a tone 
in the Welt In very fatal by ing or grindi q 1 
nin Indies, and very fatal by its bite. It is ſmaller] for cutting or grinding other bodies. 
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LAB 


- Nominated the laſt ſound in each hexachord, if it be- 
gins in C it anſwers to our à, if in G toe, if in 
to d. 

LABADISTS, a ſect of religioniſts, followers of the opini- 
on of Jean de Labadie, who lived in the laſt century, and 

was cotemporary with Madl Bourignon, 

Some of his tenets were, that x. God could and did deceive 
men. 2. That in reading the ſcriptures greater attention 
mould be given to the internal inſpiration of the holy Spirit than 

to the words of the text. 3. That baptiſm ought to be de- 

- ferred till mature age, 4. That the good and the wicked 

entered equally into the old alliance, des, _ deſcended 

from Abraham, but that the new admitted only ſpiritual 
men. 5. That the obſervation of Sunday was a matter 

of indifference. 6. That Chriſt would come and reign a 

thouſand years on earth. 7. That the euchariſt was only a 

commemoration of the death of Chriſt, and that tho” the ſym- 

Bols were nothing in themſelves, yet that Chriſt was ſpiri- 

tually received by thoſe who partook of them in a due man- 

ner. 8. That a contemplative life was a ſtate of grace, and 
of divine union during this life, the ſummit of perfec- 
tion, &c. . That the man whoſe heart was perfectly con- 
tent and calm, half enjoys God, has familiar entertainments 
with him, and ſees all things in him. 10. That this ſtate 
was to be come at by an entire ſelf- abnegation, by the mor- 
tification of the ſenſes and their objects, and 5 the exerciſe of 

mental prayer. See Journ. des Scavans for Oct. 1727, 

where we have ſome account of Labadie and his followers, 
which were moſtly women ; and with ſome of which, it has 

© been faid, he took criminal liberties. See Baſnage, Annales 

des Provinces Unies, Tom. 2. cited in Journ. des Scav. I. c. 

LABARIFERI, among the Romans, ſtandard-bearers, who car- 

© Tied the labarum. Danet, in voc. Signa. See LABARUM, Cycl. 

LABDACISM Aa@az:op;, in rhetoric, the too frequent re- 

ition of the letter L, as ſol et luna luce lucebant, and alba 

a Le. dates. V-off. Rhet. I. 4. p. 45. | 

LABDANUM, in the materia medica. See LapAanum, Cycl. 

LABELLED line, in heraldry, a term uſed by ſome to ex- 

the line in certain old arms, called more uſually urdee 
or champagne. Others apply the ſame word to expreſs the 
patee or dovetail line, called alſo the inclave line by Mor- 
gan. It ſomewhat reſembles the joint called a dovetail by 
our joiners, and its points, as they from the ordinary, 
Whether chief or feſs, reſemble the ends of labels, See 
VUnpzx and Parr. Dn | 
LABEO, in ichthyology, a name given by the old Latin wri- 
ters to the fiſh, uſually called cheilon and chelot. See the 
article CHELON. | Ave Eo | 
LABER, a word found in Serapion, and uſed there as the 
name of an aromatic drug. The commentators have been 
much perplexed, to find the reaſon or etymology of the 

word, as it appears no where elſe in the writings of the an- 
- tients. It ſeems to be no other than a wrong ſpelling of the 
word ſaber or ſebar, ſometimes alſo written by the Arabians 
cebar, which is a name of the lignum aloes. ; 

ABERINTH. See LaByRINTH. e 
LABIATED s, in botany, a term for a very large ſeries 

of flowers; the diſtinctions of which are, that they are mo- 

nopetalous, and are in their lower part formed into a pipe or 
narrow tube, and in their upper become widened into one 
or two lips. The cup of theſe flowers conſiſts of one leaf, 
and is uſually tubular, and reſembles a paper cone; an 
ir piſtil is ſurrounded with four embryos, which ripen 
into a fruit, compoſed of four ſeeds, and kept incloſed in the 
cup; by this they are diſtinguiſhed from the perſonated 
flowers, whoſe fruit is an oblong capſule ; and they differ 
from the rotated flowers of borrage, and the like, in that 
they have ſome ſort of reſemblance to the opening of a mouth 
of ſome animal. See Tab. 1. of Botany, 


_ Inft. p. 177. | 
ABIATED leaf, Sec Lyar. | mats won 
LABINEA, in natural hiftory, a term uſed by the authors, 
who have written of Swiſſerland, and other mountainous 
countries, to "thoſe vaſt maſſes of ſnow, which ſome- 
times fall from the hills, and ary ns, or even whole 
towns z and when hardened by froſts, as is often the 
caſe, into ſolid ſubſtances, they overthrow woods, villages, 
and whatever ſtands in the way of their courſe, as roll 
down _— precipices in their wa | 
have 


L. in the Italian muſic, a ſyllable by which Guido de- 


and often 
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LABORANT, in chemiſtry, the perſqn that attends on and 
works under a chemiſt, while he is about any proceſs or 
experiment. | 

LABORATORY ( 18 Shaw, who has taken great 
pains to bring the ſtudy of chemiſtry more into uſe in Eng- 
land, than it has hitherto been, has explained the eaſy- 
neſs of its operations in general, and attempted a means of 
making its practice leſs expenſive, by introducing in the 
place of that vaſt number of furnaces, and other contri- 
vances, figured and deſcribed by the generality of writers 
on the ſubject, a portable laboratory, by means of which alone 
all the chemical operations may be commodiouſly performed. 
This laboratory, fitted for its ſeveral purpoſes, is 13 in the 
plate of chemical furnaces and veſſels, to which we refer the 
reader. See Tab. of Chemiſtry, No 31. /g. 

Its contrivance is ſuch, that not only compleat courſes 
of chemical experiments and operations may be commodi- 
ouſly performed by its means; but all the medicines may be 
prepared, in ſuch quantities, as to ſupply not only the demands 
of a family, but of an apothecary's ſhop, in moderate buſineſs. 
The firſt perſon who planned out this ſort of furnace was 
Beccher, and the ſcheme executed by Dr. Shaw is an im- 
provement on that attempt. This laboratory conſiſts of two 
parts beſide the furnace: theſe are the apparatus and the ma- 
teria chemica, which are deſcribed under the heads APPA- 
RATUS chemicus, and MATERIA chemica. 
The furnace has four principal parts, 1. The cover. 
2. The ring. '3. The body, and 4. The foot. The gene- 
ral office and uſe of 'the cover is to check, ſuppreſs, and 
throw back the heat and flame, that the fuel may not waſte 
itſelf too faſt, as it otherwiſe would do to very little pur- 
ſe in many of the operations; for the action of the fire 
ing not momentary but ſucceſſive, the more it is kept 
in, and directed upon the ſubject, the more it is able to 
perform its effect, and that with the leſs expence or deſtruc- 
tion of it. In order to increaſe the draught to the fire, and 
ſqueeze the air the more forcibly through the body of the 
fuel, there is a moveable funnel or chimney, which may 
occaſionally be fixed to the orifice, in the top of the'cover 
left for that and many other uſes, See the Figure, ubi ſupra. 
The ring is the place or ſeat of operations. The 
body to be worked upon by the fire is frequently lodged in it ; 
and, in other-. cafes, it helps to enlarge the furnace, and 
renders it capable of operations it could not otherwiſe: per- 
form. The body of the furnace ſerves to contain the fuel, 
and is the common ſeat of the operations by the fire, in the 
running metals from their ores; and in theſe and many 
other as like 'caſes, it performs the office of a crucible as 
well as fire place, and contains the ſubject mixed alohg with 
the fuel, as is practiſed at the ſmelting houſes. Io this 
body there belong three ſeveral grates, which may be placed 
at different heights therein, N the nature of the 
operation, and the diſtance required een the ſubject and 
the fire. Laſtly, the foot is of two kinds, and is not only 
of uſe in ſupporting the reſt of the parts, but it receives the 
aſhes of the fuel, and the melted matter that may, in any 
of the operations, run down from the ores of or, on 
other the like occaſions, when the fire liquates any thing 


above. The more inumediate appurtenances of this furnace 


are fuel and bellows. The general fuel is to be charcoal; 
or, as there is a contrivance for a vent or flue in the bod 
of the furnace, common ſea- col may be employed, and 
the ſmoak directed up the chimney of the room, in which 
the furnate is to ſtand. The ſtructure of this furnace is 
alſo very well fitted for a lamp, which is a fort of heat, 
highly convenient for ſome curious digeſtions and calcina- 
tions, and by this means thoſe operations, which would 
. otherwiſe require an 'athanor, may be conveniently per- 
formed, and that in the moſt accurate manne. 
The number of chemical proceſſes that may be performed 
by this furnace is not eaſily reckoned up; but it may not be 
improper to add an account of the ſeveral ſtates, into which 
it is to be put for the performing them. 9.530 - 
The moſt ſimple ſtate of the furnace is a combination of its 
two lower parts, the body and the foot. When theſe are 
put together it is fit ſor fuſion by the naked fire, where the 
matter to be melted is to be mixed among the fuel; tis for 
inſtance, in the running the ores of lead, tin, or iron, 


which may thus, in the quantity of many pounds at a tim 
10 be ſeparated from their droſs, ad purged for uſe, 10nd 


as at the mine works; or ſmeltin 
ſiſtance n wi 
ore requires. By barely placing a'prate in the middle of the 
body, the inſtrument — 2 TA 
ctucible, wherein all che operations that require. a firs of 
fuſion, animated either by the air, of'bellows, are performable 
| as cannot be bad in the "common 


either with the a(- 


15 C 
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melting furnace for a 


, 


as the nature of the 
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the body of the furnace with its . middle grate is ſet upon 


the foot, it anſwers all the yo of a ſhop-furnace 

uſed by the apothecaries for decoction, inſpiſſation, ex- 

traction, and the like purpoſes, where a naked fire only is 

required, and certain diſtillations and ſublimations ney alſo 
be ed conveniently by it. 

It may in this ſtate alſo be conveniently made to ferve the 

of a balneugy marie, an aſh heat, a ſand heat, or 

aſtill ſtronger one for di argeſtion and ſublimation, by only ſetting 

| on it in this ſtate a veſſel of water, or one filled with aſhes, 

-- fand, or iron filings 3+ and thus ſeveral operations requiring 


the fame kind of heat may be carried on at the ſame time. | 


F inſtead of a; common pan or veſſel to hold water, ſand, 
Ds che ring or third of the furnace, be ſet on fur- 
niſhed with its ſet of pots, the whole is then a furnace 
fitted ſor that ſort of Aublladon called diſtillation in capella 
- wacuiy where the retorts are contained in the cavity of the 
| and locked down therein without any viſible medium 
238 By this means many operations may be perform- 
end in the diſtillation and ſeparation of bodiess- that could 
not be worked upon to ſo much advantage by any other 
method. Particularly the rectification of the ſtrongeſt acid 
ſpirits, is very eafily and conveniently performed this way at 
little 


EXPENCE. 
. the room. of the ring, juſt men- 

. tioned, the inſtrument is then a calcining furnace, where 

_ ores of metals may be roaſted, and lead, antimony, and the 

like bodies may be conveniently reduced to aſhes. - 

If the loweſt be uſed inſtead of the middle one, — 
ther a cold ſtill, or, as it is generally called, a hot one may be put 
into the and worked in the common mannet with its 
head and re Thus all the cordial waters may be 

- made ſpirits, : * be reQtified, and the eſſential oils diſtilled 
2 fame means, as well as by the common fixed fills. 
laſt part or cover of the furnace, may ſometimes be 
applied to the ring, ſometimes only to the body of the fur- 
- mace” without the ring. The inlltumens in this caſe be- 
Comes a proper reverberatory furnace, and is uſeful for cæ- 

mentation, cupellation and the eſſaying of ores ; and for di- 

- filling with = fire of ſuppreſſion, that is, where the fire is 
placed above an well as below che ſubject, and the veſſel 
that contains it. 

A burnace of this nature has numerous advan s, not only 
 - over all the chemical furnaces in common dt even over 


- thoſe of the moſt: celebrated ſtructure and contrivance, de- 


n occaſions, not excepting thoſe | 

of Glauber and; Vigani —— oy och furnaces are 
. 

kind anfwers in experiment 


2 

.. caſions of chemiſtry. Experience has ſhewn, that it is 
for thervaious uſes of Glauber's philoſophical furnaces, 
. furnaces themſelves, though made for — 


purpoes; F e eee . 
example, to 


riſing vapour; but this is a tedious ways and turns to very 
little account in practice, nor is the matter much improved 


by quenching the coals in a brine of ſea ſalt, and * 
but where there is room 


N r fume ; but all that can be 
pan ag map contrivances, may be had . 
e here deſcri 1 — the fire being ani- 
rit ng 
5 in the 
purpoſe, while the fuel is ſup- 
without any 2 to the en. 
5 Laboratory. 
many other curious philoſophical 


ſcarce. at all without = It is 8 


L pong making of paſtes, 
making artificial ma 


mber of — curious u 
for 40 the common purpoſes of fires. Any artizan 
who requires fire in whatever manner in his. buſineſs, may 
:\,oontrive. to it in this manner as he will; 
of a common ſtone in à kitchen, 
by it, and the warming a room or yault, is as well 
dane by it us by any of the common contrivances of ſtoves, 
ovens, and dikes things, made purpoſely for that uſe; - 
The buter caſe of the furnace is to be made of good plate 


2 
Go 


10 G formed in ſepurate pieces of 


11 


figures anpreſſed in the plate, and its ſiae may be ſuch 
che operator chuſes 3 obſerving | a due proportion in 
| e The inner all the 
5 <= ined- at leaſt an inch thick wich a proper 


22 ouch 


| 10 


muſt be curefully laid on and gently dried, oth 'the 

% happen ine * being flled vp with more of . 

i Ne dot: loam ns" be uſed: to this purpoſe, | 
A following mixture. 


briekduſt, 


— yugthis | 
nr better ; 
at the ſame: time is of general uſe on other oc 


A in —_ Glauber orders the falt | 
9 3 fire, and has contrivances to catch the | 


be no way ſo well done as with this kind of fur-| . 


l 


it is extremely well 


the ala] + 
may alſo be very well 


| 


| 


| 


. 


ney Kern av ande 
ted with! 
nace con- 


muſt. be | - 
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filings, four handfuls of cow-hair, and eight handfuls of 
horſe-dung, theſe are all to be beat together, and a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of bullocks blood added, to make the whole 
into a ſtiff and uniform paſte, which is to be carefully ſpread 
. over every part of the furnace that the fire can touch. 


LABOUR, in the fon language, is uſed wan a =_ rolls and 


LABRAX, in 5oot 36.6 th 
BRAX, in oy, 2 namic given by FE to the lupy 
or ſea wolf, called in, Engliſh, the Baff fta, Hi 
7 Piſ. p. 272. See the article Bacse. 

ABRUS, in ichthyolo the name of a 2 * 

the characters of ien 200 theſe. They 7 of th 4. = 

thopterygious tribe. Fhe hranchioſtege membrane on — 
fide contains ſix ſlender an flat bones, hen, the fiſh is full 
grown ; but in the youngr . ones, five, 3 can count 
ed. The teeth are large, and ate placed in, ws, apd 


on three bones in the fauets, the 00 ones. 1 and do 


in number, the lower one e alate ton 
ſmooth. There are thick 51 a ry pu RY 
ITbe membrane of the back fi err ip, its; fore Pert 
double rays ariſing from each bats of.. theſe „ the day . 
1 Ely, the other ſoft and inoffenſive. "The 9 — 
tiful and in moſt of the ſpecies 2 
tail is generally undivided; the ſdales are lar 
and there are noappendices tothe 1 
The ſpecies of this genug enumerated, by 
1. The. labrus with. the ſnout turning LID and. with 
the tail circular at the End; This is the turdys e and 
tinca marina, or ſea. tench of authors, and i is, called by, our 
people in Cornwall, or old wife ih. 2. The 
n labru with a blue fine on each ſide. SY, The black 
Lbrus called, by authors; the merula. 5 elegantly va- 
fins at the ends. 
This is the pay 


Gus with . the - roun 

0 Of . . oblong green. labrus 
with gold: —_— iriſes. and. yellow labrus 
with very large fore teet 120 too txt 2 
brus with a forked all. 8. = Fay variegated laþrus with 
two large teeth in the upper Jaw. 9. The labrus * the 
lower jaw longeſt with a forked tail, ang yo 
— h. black lines. 10. The Jabrusy 
ple, blue, yellow, green, and black. 1 18 e fo 7 a 
au carus Varius... *.; 
The word labrus is Roman, * een 
ſenſe by Ovid and others, being probably derived from tho 
word labra, * We remarkable thick and pro- 


minent li . . 
LABRUS "noms ated. by the old authors for 
black bryony. Gen mac. Ind. 2. 
LABUYO, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the n 
ps of the Philippine iſtands, to a bird very common among 
hem, agg called by us the Urogallus.\ See UzoGALLus. 
LABYRINTH (Oc. . ay in „is a part of tlie 
ground ſo planted and diſpoſed, as to CR it difficult when 
any one is in it to find the way out, and in the attempting to 
out, there are to be as many ſtops and dilappointments laid 
in the way as 8 the center alſo is ta be made difficult 
ta be found. There are twyo general ways of making them; 
the firſt. is with ſingle hedges, and this i — = I; been moſt 
_ practiſed. in England; and this ma Wer u chere is 
but a ſmall ſpot. of ground e or th mal 


\ 


S& 4 %S 


ible, and 5 are 
I A . in laby- 
e and ſhould: by. no.means be made 
n . 

rinths are 


the warld is eld to be bn ede es 


Ms Gard. Dic. 
LAC, mill. See Ae ay 


Lac Lune D Plat ri fe RE good 

on 8 age ie this 55 * _—__ 
Ireland. where Jac hone was: found, were of N ſtone, 
but would not burn into > wr en des. 9. 


vs 7 


greatly the moſt eli 
there is a —— 
rinths ſhould be 
too narrow. 
paliſadoes 


png. 

12 
um does not 
4 Water 


25 12 prejudice the colour, 5 Ale N 
at this operation, the gum is as 
ing wan as before ; and for all e. 
its colour. Shaw's Lect, p, 17 
A tincture n be thus | 
two QUACES 705 * 4 to a ne 


. make it into 
— dry; b 2 


8 ** then « 


this in an pen glad 
move it to the open- air e 
it again, — t this two.or thee. times 
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LAC. 


end of which the hard body of this reſin will be found reſolved 
-into a purple liquor. This may yet again be dried, and when 

dried muſt be reduced to powder, which powder will afford 
a fine ſtrong tincture to ſpirit of wine, being boiled in it in a 
tall glaſs in a ſand heat for two, or three hours. And by 
this proceſs ſtrong tinctures may be made from myrrh, amber, 
gum, juniper, Sc. which will yield no tincture of ſtrength 
to ſpirit of wine alone, if treated in the uſual way. Shaw's 
Lect. p. 203. : 

LACCIA, in ichthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius to 
the ſhad, or, as we ſometimes call it, the mother of the pil- 
chards. See the articles THRISSA and CLUPEA. 

LACCOPEDON, a word uſed by the old medical writers to 
expreſs the lax part of the ſcrotum, 

LACCOS, Az*»S-, among the Greeks, a ditch or trench uſed 
inſtead of an altar, when ſacrifices were to be offered to the 
ſubterranean or infernal Gods. Potter, Archæol. Græc. 1. 2. 
c. 2. Tom. 1. p. 192. See AL'FAR. | | 

| ACEDZMONIUM Marmor, in the natural hiſtory of the 

antients, the name of a ſpecies of marble very hard, and 
of a beautiful green colour. It is a very cloſe, even, and 
compact marble ; of a fine ſtrong and bright green, and 
when poliſhed, is the brighteſt of all the green marbles, and 
is remarkable for this, that the colour is, not regularly and 
equally diffuſed through the whole maſs, but leaves in it 
many ſpots and lines'very bright and pale, and ſome much 
deeper than the general colour, though there is no colour 
but green, in the whole, only in different ſhades and degrees, 
ſome parts approaching to black and others to. whiteneſs. 
It was originally found only in and there not in 
entire ſtrata, but in large pieces waſhed off from the ſtrata, 
and ſometimes left on the ſurface, ſometimes buried in the 

_ earth, and was greatly valued, - It has been ſince found in 
Italy and Germany, and in England. About five miles from 
the hot wells at Briſtol there is a ſtratum of it, whence. it 
might be had in conſiderable quantities. Its beauty would 
ſoon. recommend it if it were once known: and though hard 
to cut, it would make amends for that by the high poliſh 

it would take. Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. p. 469. | 

LACERTA, the lizard. See LACERTUS. . 

LAckxra Chalcidica, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 
lizard, more uſually known by the name ſeps. See Skps. 

LAczxrA Voelans, a ſpecies of lizard, which lives on 


— 


— 
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hinder being but about half an inch long, thoſe of the fore ones 
near an inch; there are on each foot four toes and a heel 
behind. He is all over, except his throat and belly, and the 
lower part of his fore legs, and the inward part of the hinder 
ones, covered with ſcales very thick, and in ſolidity equal ta 
the hardeſt bone. The baſes of the ſcales are of blackiſh 
yellow, the reſt of a pale yellow, like that cf old ivory. I hey 
are ſtriated from the baſe to the cone, and are diſpoled alter- 
nately in the manner of the ſcales of fiſhes. In the body 
there are ten or eleven in each rank, and on the tail about 
hve ; the largeſt are near two inches broad, but the ſmalleſt, 
not more than a quarter of an inch. They are flat on the 
forehead, the back and the fore part of the tail, but on the 
edges of the tail they are doubled into an acute angle. It 
is ſaid to be à very tame and inoffenſive animal. Grew's 
Muſ. Soc. R. p. 46. 
The throat and belly of this animal are beſet with hairs, 
and Mr. Ray ſuppoſes it from that, to belong to the vivipa- 
rous quadrupeds, notwithſtanding that its ſhape has always 
made it be ranked among the {zard kind. It is preſerved in 
the muſeums of the curious, but we are not acquainted with 
the part of the world it lives in. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 275. 
LACERTUS Subterraneus, the underground kzard, a very di- 
', agreeable and dangerous ſpecies of {zard, found in the An- 
tilles iſlands, and ſome other places. They are often met 
with by the people who dig in marſhy places, and are of a 
very formidable aſpect; they are about ſeven inches long. 
Their back is covered with black gloſly ſcales, with a few 
pay ones, mixed here and there among them, and they 
ook ſleck and gloſſy as if rubbed over with oil; the belly is 
no les ſcaly than the back, and their ſkin is of a yellowiſh 
colour. I he head is ſmall and ſharp, and the mouth opens 
very wide, and is armed with very numerous and hap 
teeth ; their eyes vre very ſmall. As ſoon as they are dug 
up, and thrown on the ground, they immediately dig their 
way in again, with their feet, which are prepared for that 
purpoſe, and armed with ſharp claws ; and when they are 
once- in they burrow their way like moles wherever 
pleaſe. They do great miſchiefs to the inhabitants in their 
ens and plantations, burrowing horizontally at ſmall 
epths, and deſtroying the roots of every thing they meet 
with, Their bite is eſteemed as 8 as that of the 
moſt poifonous ſerpent. Nachefort, Hiſt. des Antill. 


trees, feeding on ants, flies and other inſects, and doing no LAckxrus viridis, the green lizard, a very beautiful crea- 


injury to man or any other large animal. It has membranes 
on its ſides, which ſerve the office of wings, in carrying 
it from one tree to another, and has been called by Geſner 
the — 5 or winged ſ 
LACER | 
by ſome writers to a 
bling the common mackerel, in ſhape and in taſte, and 
more uſually called trachurus, Geſner de Aquat. p. 290. See 
Tachux us. | 


LACERTUS is alſo uſed for à fiſh of the garfiſh kind, or acus 


erpent. 
US, in ichth ograph the lizard fiſh, a name given LAckxrus alter 
5 FE 0 245 cuculus kind, much reſem- 


ture, which is common in many parts of Italy, and is 
ſometimes found in Ireland. It is conſiderably rg than 
our land eft, and of a very beautiful green. See Tab, of 
Quadrupeds and 22 Ne 30. and Rays Syn. Quad. p. 263. 

ſphincteris, in anatomy, a name given 
by Santorini, and ſome others, to one of the muſcles 
of the anus, now generally known by the name of the 1 
vator ani. The muſculus ſedem att of Veſalius, and 


the whole, is underſtood, by this name. 


ofpiani, but larger than the common ſpecies, and called by [LACERUM eum, among botanifts. See LE Ar. 
the Italian fiſhermen aguglia imperiale, or the imperial gar- { LACHNIS, in natural hiftory, the name of a genus of foſſils, 


| fiſh, and by the fiſhermen of England, particularly in Corn- 
wall, Fa po in 2 from the common — 
vrhich they "per. It is thicker in proportion to its len 
ht an ae. 5 „and has a ſhorter; and ſharper 
ſnout, and inſtead of teeth, has only its jaws ſerrated like a | 
file. It is; à ſearce fiſh, but is more firm. in its fleſh than the | 
common . Raondelet. de Piſ. p. 32+ 9 


Lackkrus, the lizard, in zoology, the name of a large | po 


genus of animals, comprehending all thoſe quadrupeds which | 
4 oviparous, and have — continued from their bo- 

dies. Lee underſtood however in a 
larger ſenſe, expreſſing ſome among theſe, which tough | 
they have true and proper eggs within them, yet. never depoſit | 
them as ſuch, but keep them in their bodies till they are | 

- hatched, and bring forth living young ones. Some of the | 


ſerpents, as well as ſome of the, zards, are of this. kind, || Der 


and the obſervation: is as old as. Ariſtotle, .. who. calls. the 
creatures, whoſe generation is of this kind, internally oviparaus, 
externally vivipareus.. See Tab, of Quadrupeds and Serpents, 
Ne 30. ſeg. and Ray's Syn«. Quad. P. 2 . 

in 


the article Tor Ax AXIN.. | 2 * : l 3 Aci. Wo; £ 4 aq 
Laczzrus | 


feet, is not above three inches; he has no neck; his trunck 
; wed yn ar pn the hinder, is not above ten 7 aa rs 
a but his is; exceeding long, not meaſuring, leſs 
chan a yard and a half quarters; the back part of his head is 
near, two: inches over z his noſe about. an inch,, his body 
2 four inches, and his tail very taper,- hut ending in an 


ſhort and abrupt fibres, or filaments. * 
The word is derived from the Greek 2«x:», a hair or ſhort 


loured very loſſy kind, found 


ſhire, ard of little value. 


A. dead looking whi 
Derbyſhire and Leiceſterſhire. |. 5. A very gloſſy white ane 
in the clay pits of Yorkſhire ; and C. A dull let coloed 
2 e marl pits, Which, 

ers £ 4 1 £9 od; wit 
trouble. Hi 22 8 ye coal 
ſort, or the narrow threaded ones are, 
n great on 
eic white one comman in the matt n 


' ” © a by the owners 
of the pits... 3; A,glally;greeniſh e 
ſhores and in WP. fs of Yorkſhios* And 4. ave n che 
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'N end; ee patt of the tail is r 

| byperbol i ore legs, contrary, to What they are in 9! 

+} zards, Are 8 5 cle being not abov 
ches inches and a: | thoſe more than four. 

- - The claws longer, thoſe of the 
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LACRYMA jobi, in bot : 
LACTARIA, milk wort, a name uſed by ſome botanical au- 
- . thors' for the 'tithymal 
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able ſmell, like the ſweat of the ſame animal, 
to be ſudorific and alexipharmic. Greuꝰs 
Mu. p. 21. 5 | 
any. See Diosr mos. 
or ſpurge. This plant has been ſo 
| called on account of its milk like juice. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
LACTEAL fevers, à term by medical writers, to 
- expreſs what the women call milk fevers, that is ſuch fevers 
as attend the difficult ingreſs of milk to the breaſts in lying-in- 


women. 


LACTEUS lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 


authors to the galaftites.” See GALACTITES. 
US, an epithet applied to ſuch plants as abound 
with a milk like juice, ſuch as the tithymal, ſow-thiſtle, 
and many others. : 
LACTUCA, lettuce, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the 
' ſemi-floſcular kind, being compoſed” of a number of ſmall 
| ſemi-floſcules, ſtanding on the embryo ſeeds, and contained 
in a common oblong and flender ſcaly cup. The embryos 
finally become ſeeds winged with down. To this it may be 
added, that there is a peculiar appearance, in all the /ettuces, 
which eaſily diſtinguiſhes them from all the other genera of 
the plants with ſemi-floſcular flowers. et 
The ſpecies of lettuce enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe. 
1. The common garden lertuce. 2. The endive leaved lettuce. 
3. The lettuce with ſpotted leaves. 4. The variegated, 
ded and cultivated Auſtrian lettuce with a ſweet ſmell, 
- commonly called the clove lettuce. 25 The long ſweet let- 
tuce, called the Roman lettuce. 6. e Jagged tuce with 
' curled leaves. 7. The broader leaved curled {ettuce. © 8. The 
. tettuce with oblong pointed leaves. 9. The common headed 
den lettuce. 10. The greater headed garden lettuce with 
| Tufley green leaves. 11. The wild /ttuce with ' thorny 
ribs to the leaves. 12. The Italian wild lettuce with a 
prickly middle rib and bloody ſpots on the leaves. 13. The 
ö ium ſcented wild lettuce. 14. The wild lettuce with 
| the Kalk covered with leaves, called ſome the viſcous 
- ſuccory. 15: The blue flowered d 
16. The ite lowered dwarf perennial lettuce. 17. The 
wild lettuce with narrow jagged leaves. 18. The prickly, 
- ſhrubby Spaniſh ſea lettuce. 
mountain /ettxce. 20. The blue flowered mountain lettuce 
with broad jagged leaves. 21. The white flowered moun- 
« tain lettuce with broad j leaves. 22. The tall broad 
leaved Canada lertuce with a greyiſh flower. 23. The tall 


narrow leaved Canada lettuce with a pale yellowiſh flower. 


 Towrn, Inſt. p. 473- See Lx Trek. 
LACTUCA marina, | 

ſome ＋ for the lichen marinu 
— Sen. habræus $72. A 
LAD 


A, in botany, a' name given by ſome authors to the 


which produces the common black pepper. Pio, 
t. arom. p. 492. | n R 
LADDERS, in a ſhip, are uſually three. 
1. The entring ladder is in the waſte, and made of wood. 

2. The gallery ladder: made of 'ropes, is hung over the 

gallery or ſtern of a ſhip, and ſerves to enter by, out of the 

at, when the weather is foul, and the ſea hig. 

80 7 bolt-fprit-ladders are at the beak-head made faſt over 
© the bolt - ſprĩt, to get upon it, and are only uſed in great ſhips. 
Cart-LADDERs. the article CAk r. | W 
LADIES fmeck. + See the article CAR DAMINE. | | 
Lapis fipper, in botany. See CaLceoLvs., 


LADELE of @ gun, the inſtrument wherewith the powder 1 


put into the piece. Fr | 1 

t is made of a plate of copper bowed in form of a half cy- 
Under, rounded at one end, the other being fixed upon a 
4 is ſtaff ; this filled with powder, the gunner carries, with 
his left hand, under the end of it, to keep the powder from 
falling out, till he enters it in the muzzle of the piece; 
* when he has carried the powder home to cylin- 


der, he turns the ladle that the powder ay fall out, and | 


withdraws it... ET 165 8 vt 
-" Ladles are fitted to the bore of each gun, and hold powder 
- ſufficient for the charge. rr 


LADONIS, in the materia medica of che antients, 4 name 


given by ſome to. the laurus or tree. We find the 
word in a compoſition-preſcribed in from the works 
- of ſome of the empirics of his time,” but it never-was uſed 

8 e e | | 
LANA, amon antients, a thick ſhaggy upper garment. 
; Sethe Ws Chao, E Fs: n 


LAG! in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of the 
echint marin, of the general claſs of the placentz, © The 
ed | | 
oe 8 
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lettuce, in botany, a name uſed by 
commonly called oiſter 


Vn, long hardened in the ear. This is of a ſtrong and , 


. ifa 
2 


perennial lettuce. | 


19. The dandelion leaved | 


found in many places a large quantity of 


characters of the lagana are, that they have their mouth 
in the center of the baſe, and their aperture for the anus in 
its third region; that their ſuperficies is whole, and their 
edges wa Of this genus there are five known ſpecies. 
1. A ſmall very white one, with a ſinuous and fimbriated 
edge. 2. A larger, with a ſinuous edge, jagged in two 
places. 3. Rumphius's flat echinus. 4. A ſmaller and 
thinner than that ; and 5. Plot's echinites deſcribed by Liſter, 
which beſide the fine ſtriz has an almoſt innumerable ſerics 
of fine circular rings. Klein's Echinod. p. 31. 
LAGINE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Pliny to 2 
climbing plant, of the nature of that from which ſcammony 
was obtained, but ſmaller, and thence called by fome {can 
monea parva, the ſmaller ſcammony. The antient — 
have called this plant jaſine; and it appears very probable, 
that the word /agine here mentioned by Pliny is but a cor- 
ruption of that name. 7 
LAGOCEPHALUS, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 
orbis or globe fiſh. It is about a foot long and half a foot 
high. Its head is ſomething like a hare's, the forehead 
plain and almoſt ſquare, an inch and three quarters broad; 
the eyes round, above three quarters of an inch over and 
ſtanding high; the noſtrils three quarters of an inch before 
the eyes, and from theſe to the noſe end is a little above an 
inch. Each chap is, as it were, divided into two great 
teeth of three quarters of an inch broad. The fins are five in 
number ; the ſkin membranous and limber on the back, 
head, upper ſides and breaſt, and round about his tail ſmooth 
and bald, and on his belly and lower part of his breaſt 
armed with little ſhort prickles ; and there are undulated and 
crooked lines running along his back and fides. Greu's 
Muſeum Soc. Reg. p. 108. ö 
LAGOPUS, in zoology, the name of a bird of the partridge 
kind, called by many the rabolane, and diſtinguiſhed from 
all other birds of this kind, by the thick covering of its legs 
and feet; it is a little larger than a tame pigeon ; its beak 
is ſhort; ſtrong, and a little hooked, like that of the other 
gallinaceous fowls ; and over its eyes there are naked ſpaces, 
of a fine red, and full of fleſhy protuberances. The males 
have a black line on each fide the head, which the females 
have not; all the reſt of the body, the tail only excepted, is 
as white as the pureſt ſhow. Its tail conſiſts of ſixteen fea- 
' thers, and is white, variegated with grey and black. Its 
legs and feet are very thick, covered even to the claws, with 
a fine,” ſoft, and warm feathers ; its claws are very long and 
| _— and its toes have a hairyneſs underneath. It ſpends 
its life on the mountains, in regions which are for the 
greateſt part of the year covered with ſnow. Its food is 
vegetable matter, the leaves of heath, whortles, and other 
ſhrubs. ' Its fleſh is very delicate and much valued. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 127. , r 
LAcorus altera, in zoology, the name of a bird of the galli- 
naceous kind, and approaching to the lagopus or rabolane in 
many reſpects, more — known by the name of the 
gorcuct, moncort, or red game. Some authors indeed have 
uſed the name lagopus altera, for the otomo, a bird ſeem- 
ing not 'effentially to differ from the lagopus. Rays 
Ornithol. p. 128. 9. the articles Goxcock and Orouo. 
AGOUDl, a name given by the Indians to the tree, which 
produces the lefler galangal root of the ſhops. See the arti- 
cle Gl AN Al. * Ae bid : 
LAGRIMOSO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to fignify 3 
plaintive manner of ſinging or playing. | 


LAKES (Cycd.)—The lake Nefs in 


3 has been comme- 


4 8 ny writers, but never with any degre 
: judgment, ill r. Fraſer gave 2 perfect account a it to 
our Royal Society. It never freezes though the winters be 


ever ſo ſevere, and is full of ſprings in almoſt every part; 
and its waters, in the time of the ſevereſt froſts, run fluid, 
and ſmoaking for ſix miles down the river into which they 
are diſcharged, © while every thing is frozen about them. 
The river runs very ſlowly notwithſtanding, and from this 
ſmoak of the water there is raifed a ſort of fog which ove!” 
; ſpreads the whole country for ſeveral miles. There . 
mountain near the ſide, of two miles perpendicular heigh 
| from the late; and on the ſummit of this mountain there's 
another late, which has no ſpring viſibly running in 
nor any outlet, and-yet always keeps of the ſame degre* A 
fulneſs, ſummer and winter. Due weſt from the river im 
which the lower lale diſcharges itſelf, there is an 3 
of ſea or frith bf two miles Tong and fix miles wm 
middle of this is ſometimes dry, and it is then ealily | 
that this was once land, and an inhabited count. 
| "There are found there bodies of trees felled, and Iy 75 
trat along: the wood of theſe is black but it js very fon 
and there many tumuli, or heaps of ſtones, to be f, 
under wat in different parts of the frith, one of whic®. 


— 


| acceſſible at low water, and there have been found in 1. 


| IS e that they have been all burying places. 
> Phil. 'Tranſ; Ne 253. p. 231. ; 
As the el whihe et: 2 banks of this frith, ther* * 


' | beams of fourteen, or more feet long, with the marks a 
| axe and other ents' upon them; and at the _— 
; ; 3 "EET "£9 3 3 1 r N 
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© ſixteen feet; inthe ſteep banksof the neiglibouring river Beuly, | 


there are found oak trees and pieces of burnt timber. We find 
by this, that the face of the whole country hereabouts is 
very different from what it was ſome ages ago; and there ſeems | 
ſome reſemblance between the preſent face of things here, 
and that in the bogs of many parts of England. The trees 
found buried in theſe were felled by the conquering Romans, 
and perhaps theſe are of ſome ſuch origin. 

Me have many ſingularities — our view in the late: 
of out own country: that of their ing at peculiar ſeaſons 
is not one of the leaſt, There is a little late in Straherrick | 
in Scotland, which never freezes over before the month of 
February, though the froſts be ever fo intenſe; but after the 
firſt part of this month, one night's trifling froſt will cover 
it all over with ice, and a ſecond night will induce it to a 
very conſiderable thickneſs. There are alſo two other Jakes 


þ 


in the ſame county, the one called Lach Manar, which is] 


confiderably large, yet always keeps up the ſame. rule of 
. freezi * is F with every little froſt, but never 


other in Straglaſh, which is as remarkable for a contrary 


quality. This lies in a ſort of bottom, between the ſides of 
two very high hills, and is-itſelf conſiderably above the level 


of the reſt of the country. This late freezes. continually. | 


It has always ice in the middle, even in the hotteſt ſummer 
months, though it thaws about the ed The ſun by 


conſiderable heat; and there are many other 4akes in the 
ſame ſort of. ſituation, in the neighbouring country, which 
yet have nothing of this phaznomenon ; ſo that this, .and 
the property of the other /a4es, muſt be owing to ſomething 
. peculiar to themſelves, not to their ſituation, or other acci- 
dents. The herbage about the ſides of this laſt mentioned 
lake is in a ſort of ual ſpring all the year round, and is 
much eſteemed by the country people, being found to fatten 
cattle more in a week, than the beſt land in the country beſide 
will do in a fortnight. The late is very deep, and the water does 
not manifeſt an — quality. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 11 
The ſtrange eff of ſome lakes. on their water being diſ- 
. turbed, are recorded by many writers with an air of truth; 
but are to be examined, with great caution, before they 
are credited. Yo, wa in his hiſtory of Swiſſerland, quotes 
no lefs than thirty-five authors, who ſay, that a water there 
called the lale of Pilate is of this kind, and that it cauſes 
tempeſts, rain, thunder, &c. if any thing be caſt into it; 
but the truth is, that it is a very tame puddle, ſcarce deſerving 
the name of a late; and it is proved, by experience, that 
. no conſequence at all attends the. throwing it into eonfuſio 
by any means whatever. Wagners Hiſt. Helvet. 
Subterranean LAk ERS. That there are in many places 
menſe ſubterranean lakes, can ſcarce. be doubted, becauſe we 
ſee them in ſome places; but their effects are often perceived | 
| Where they ate not ſeen, and puzzle the people who at- 
tempt to account for thoſe effects upon other principles. 
The famous Tirchnitzer late in Carniola, which fills and 
empties itſelf, at times, in an im us manner, bringing 
up with its waters fiſh, and even wild fowl; communicates 
with another immenſe ſubterranean lake in the mountain 
Javornick ; and- according to its filling or ying, the 
upper one is alſo filled and emptied. The grotto podſpetſchio, 
in the ſame country, gives another inſtance of ſuch a ſuþ- 


terranean lake. The le of the nei I untry enter 
the ſide of the mountain where this lake is by a open- 
ing, through which they go to a, cavern of a great width 


„ ; and at the end of this is a ſmall opening 


again, through which on to the edge of a vaſt ſub- 
terranean piece of 5 with torches, and find 
the water very clear and fine. It is ten cubits deep at the 


edge, and doubtleſs is much more in the middle. The 
water runs into this late by a large channel, and runs out of 
it again by another, falling down a precipice into another 


lake, and that with ſuch a noiſe, that the report of a piſtol] 


cannot be heard near it. Stones thrown in every way are 
heard to fall into water, and there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe 
the lake a German mile long; for at that diſtance there is 
another water diſcovered through ſuch another cleft-of the 
rock, which "ſtands at the ſame horizontal height as this, 
and is ſubjeR to the ſame accidents. at the fame times. 


- This vaſt 
mi baſo „and after ſome weeks it fills 
again with a frightful noiſe. 4 I 


— 


are put into it; and when raiſed into vapours, as a part of | 


| | 


L 


cels, are called by the common name lagues. 
Ihe method of 


In this manner may a /a 


N 


veſſel 


Water, till all the 


LAMB (Gel 
loam The name ſeems only a corruption of the word loam cart 


as ſcarce to be cut by a ſpade. It is in great eſteem in man 


LAMBENT fre. See the article F 
LAME, in the manege, is uſed in ſeveral 
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round ſome central nucleus, and oſten exceed 
ſchool boy's marble. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 144. 

In Pen- Park hole in Glouceſterſhire there is a remarkable 
inſtance of this, that ſtrange cavern containing one of the 
largeſt of the /akes in our kingdom. The hole itſelf was 
accidentally diſcovered by ſome miners, who were digging 
for lead ore; it is twenty nine fathoms deep from the ſur- 
face, and is a vaſt cavern of the ſhape of a horſe-ſhoe, ſur- 


the ſize of a 


rounded with rugged rocks and rough walls of earth, con- 
' taining in the midſt a river or ſubterranean late of twenty 


fathom broad and eight fathom deep, of the ſame cold and 
petrifying water with the other reſervoirs of this kind. The 
people of the country have an opinion that this water ebbs and 
flows with the tide, but it is an error. The water is higher 


in winter and lower in ſummer ; but the decreaſe is flow 


aud gradual at the proper ſeaſon, and fo is the increaſe, ne- 
ver happening at any other time. There is in one part of 
the cieling of this càvern a vaſt hole, in at which ſome mi- 


| ners haye crept, and ſaid. they found lead ore very fine, 
before that month be the ſeaſon ever ſo rigorous; and the | 


and in great quantities; but an idle opinion of ſpirits pre- 


vents their purſuing the diſcovery. The flooring of this vaſt 
Favern is all of a white ſparry ſtone, ſpangled over with 


lead. ore; and the rocks; which h 
glazed, as it were, with ſpars very bee 
of very elegant figures. The highe 


over head, are all 
t and pellucid, and 
part of the roof is 


N nineteen yards above the level of the water, and there are 
reflection from the hills on each fide of this lake gives a very | 


two large rocks in it, all covered with mud at ſuch times as 

Water is not above them, as in ſummer it never is. 
The. paſſages down into the hole, and the fide cavities, are 
all covered with that ſort of ſpar, which ufually attends lead 
ore, and there is no living creature found in the place ex- 


cept ſome bats. The air in the deepeſt part is clear, and 


the place leſs damp than might be expected. 


AKE,.or LAQUE, a preparation of different ſubſtances into 
2 kind of magiſtery for the uſe of painters. One of the 


fineſt and firſt invented, of which was that of gum lacca 
or lague, from which all the reſt, as made by the ſune pto- 


preparing theſe, in general; may be known 
by the example of that from the curcuma root of the ſhops, 


| called turmeric root, the proceſs for the making of which is 
this. Take a pound of turmeric root in fine powder, three pints 
of water, and an ounce of ſalt of tartar : put all into a glazed 
. earthen, veſſel, and let them boil together over a clear gentle 


fire, till the water appears highly impregnated with the root 

and will ftain a paper to a — — Filtre chis li- 
quor, and gradually add to it a ſtrong ſolution of roch 
alum in water, till the yellow matter is all curdled together 
and precipitated : after this pour the whole into a filtre of 


paper, and the water will run off and leave the yellow mat- 


ter behind. It is to be waſhed many times with freſh water, 
vil. the . ** * inſipid, and then Fe the beautiful 
yellow e of turmetic, , and in painti 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 178. * | 1 * 
may or. be mach. 98 apy of He tinging 
ſubſtances that are of a ſomewhat ſtrong texture, as madder, 
logwood, . but it will not ſi ih the more tender 
ies, as the lowers. of roſes, nal Ce, as it deſtroys 
e nice arrangement in ſubj on which 
their colour depends. r a 


A yellow lake for paintin is to be made from broom 
flowers in the following 9 


5 e a lee of pot-aſhes 
and lime reaſonably ſtrong; in this boil at a gentle fire 
freſu broom flowers till they are white, the lee having ex- 
trated all their colour 3 then take out the flowers, and put 


the lee to boil in earthen veſſels over the fire; add as much 


alum as the liquor will diſſolve ; then empty this lee into a 
of clean water, and it will give a yellow colour at 
the bottom. Let all ſettle; and decant off the clear liquor. 
Waſh this powder, which is found at the bottom, with more 


lalts of the lee are waſhed off; then 


 feparate the yellow matter and dry it in the I 

a very — yellow. Ner?s ll p. * 88 

3 a word uſed by . ſonie authors to expreſs gum 

LAMARE, a word ufed by ſome of the chemical writers as # 

. name for ſulphur. "A | | | 
222000 is a whitith E 


. 


It is a clay, with an admixture of that ſort of ſtony matter 


which uſually conſtitutes lime ſtonę, of fragments of lime 
ſtone, and of many ſmaller Sing... / 2's 


pieces of a ſtony matter, of a leſs 
ones are all of much co- 


lour with the earth, and the whole breaks and mout- 


ders upon putting water to it. It has uſually an admixture 
of 4 ell alte fn it, and, while in the itarum, i RD 


phraſes of that art z 
as lame. of an ear, called in French boiteus de Poreille, is 
fad fv hte, when tas yon a fonts 


counties of E. for making the earthen floo 
and other ſuch uſes. 5 * 


;-. Moreton's Northampe. p. 67. 
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the bridle, is uſed by 


by fore anchor 


zoology, a name uſed 
e bs ee Miley; 
LAMIODO in natu ty, 
Hr. Hil to the folfile tertir of iatks; exlled- by the 

of authors gloſſofe 


iT 


re, or flony tomgues, + name 


L 


on an erroneous opitnonty. of their having been the ( 


2:2 


turned into ftore; 


4 


his denne ſpecies; 


of the teeth of 
F Or | * 


£5 
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2 8 
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f 
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* 


= difference. 1 + 
il waſtes) it wilh only rum over at the top of the pi 

not 9 dil, and 
£ Phil. Tran. N45, P- 388. 

TL, amp. The teſtimonies of Pliny, St. Auftin and 
| t> 'bekeve; that the antients had the 
lamps : and forme tmoderns have at- 
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| ebnlider, that the credulity of Pliny and 
| that” their teſtimony does not ſeem 2 
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the: lanprey kind found in many 
particularly in Oxfordſhice and the _ 


back, and a! fine filver white! on the belly. Its mouth is 
eircular or elliptic, and furniſhed with fix or ſeven teeth, 
and oer theſe a ſmall ſerni- circular bone. 
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the head it has à hollow or ſmall tube, like the whale; the 
uſe of this is to admit the water and air, while the mouth 15 

ed eloſe to the rocks; its gills 
. 104. Gejner, p. 7 
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are ſeven holes on each 


ology, a axle "by wh 
or ar, a. 1 
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even ſome authors have not 


and is of the l inate ſenſe of the words is 


- Up'is holfowed n, and the lower is" 
- "only into two ſegmerits, an 


jaw | flower is tubular, 
© and is divided into five ſegments 3 i 
* which is fixed in 
* afterwards become four 


the manner of a 
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8. The common little red lamium with | . 
Nr 


ies which, this author can allow to be 


vided leaves. 
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_ , Fheſe are all the 
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In the middle of 


"genuine miu, 


. as of this 
The flowers of drddnetttes 


but others have accounted many "more, 
everal of the caſfide, the galeopſis, and baum Rind, 
genus. der GAtzorNts, Cc. row — d, 

tiave deen greatly 
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chat of the cel- Its mouth is. rounded, and it Jays: fo faſt 
© bold of rocks, or wood, with this, that it ſeenis to ſuck 


LAN 


of tem are very tenacious of water upon the ſurface, where 


whitiſh ſpots. The ſłin is tough, but much thinner than N tlay lands are more pinguid, and others more ſlippery, but all 


- them, and fficks ſo firmly, as, not ta be eaſily zemoved. It 
denn however contract this mouth lengthwiſe, and ſhut it at 
"pleaſure. It has a white ſpot in the middle of its forehead, 
ene before that a hole, ſurrounded with a 
thin membrane, by which . the water 
its mouth lies. cloſely; an the rock. The gills are 
— 4 each ſide, and the edge of its 
9 — I range of ſhort fibrilla, which 
have by ſome been miſtaken for teeth; but are 
other uſe, than to affix its mouth the more firmly. Its teeth 
are placed within its mouth, and there are twenty rows of 
them, the inner ones being the larger. Theſe are diſpoſed 
in rows from the center 3 —p aa are 
five, ſix, or ſeven in a row. 


It is a fiſh that equally lives in elt and freſh water. In the 


month of March it commonly runs up into the rivers, and 


zs then maſt valuable for the nn 

"$A eggs. Geſner, de Aquat. p. ; 696. 

ey-eel is the > of . „ and fome other 
— 5 5 ene oe me on Fg 

rom we though of 

| — nus. See LAMPERN and LAMrRTNA. N 

LAMPRILLON, or LamyREYoON, a name by which ſome 
authors have called that particular 2 of lamprey, vvhich we 


b F flag bey, Hit. iſe. p. 104. 
LAMPERN. 


LAMPSANA, nipplewert, gow botany, dhe name of a genus of 
| plants, the characker of which ue! theſe The flower is 
* compoſed of a number of ſemifloſcules, placed on the em- 
 bryo's, and contained in a one leaved jagged cup, which 
— becomes a ſlriated ſeed veſſel, containing narrow and 


inted feeds, 
erin of this plant, but the common 
Þ 4 


ere is no other 

. Thr, Hi a given by ſome authors 
in zoology, —— to 

the fiſh more uſually known by the name of ffromateus. 


_ Willughby, th. Fe. p. 156. Bee the article STROMA- 


. TEUS., ** 


[ES in jhthroginghy) + name given by. many 10 


ſome to bo the fame with the darads. Wil- 

Flat. Pitt 213. See Hiyeunvs.. / 
or Herba LANARtA, in — 2 name given by 
LANA antient — to a plant called firuthium by the Greeks, 
and uſed in the cleanſing of wool. The plant was of the 
thiſtle kind, and had large roots, and very prickly leaves. 
Some have ſuppoſed that the cha/ca/e of the antients was the 


it ates and chills the plant, inſtead of penetrating and 
nouriſhing it; and in dry ſeaſons they become ſo hard, that 
the dews cannot penetrate them, Wheat, barley, 
e, and horſe beans, are the principal produce of Hell 
of lands; and that the farmer mt know which of his 


untried /ands are of this kind, he muff obſerve their natural 
productions, and if he finds gooſe-grafs, or chavers, with 
wor Arr; * daiſies, thiſtles, May weed, and ſome 

e may be aſſured the land that produces them 
is del this this kind, 


Some of theſe clays will bear exceeding good crops of clover, 
or rye graſs, and if well manured and fed, they will anſwer 
ths lach by the richneſs of the crop. The beſt manures 
for them are dung, particularly horſe dung, aſhes, —_ 
foot,” pigeons dung, 1 duſt, and the dung of ſh 

the lag them a the land in different places. 
mers Huſbandry, p. 68. 

. Clays hold the . that is beſtowed on them better than 
any other lands whatever, and yield the beſt grain of any, 
eſpecially where there is a mixture of lime-ſtone with them. 
It is the common practice of the farmers of England to ſow 
theſe. lands at firſt breaking up with black oats; then 
fallow them, and after this ſow them with wheat or barley, 
and the etch crop with either oaty, peaſe, or beans, 

Bog Land, See Bos, 

| Chae Lannr. See CHALK. 

' Chifley Lax D. See CHISLEv. 

Gravelly Lanny. See GRAVELLY, 

Marſh LAN D. See MAR$HEs. 

Meadow Lann. See MEADow. ' 

Sandy LAnD. See SAND. | 

Mood Lax D. See Woop. g 

Burning of Lanp. See BurninG. 

Incloſing Lax p. See IncLosING of land. 

Overflowing of Lawns. See OyERFLOwING. 

LAND layed, at ſea. They ſay the land is layed, when a ſhip is 

juſt got out of fight of the /and. 

LanpD mark, at ſea, is any mountain, rock, ſteeple, wind-mill, 

238 or the 1 near — 2 which ſerve to dur 
„ pafling by, how to ſteer, fo as to avoid certain dan- 

gers, be be they — ſhoals, whirlpools, G 

LAup hut in, at ſea. When another point of land hinders the 

N that which a ſhip came from, then they ſay the land 

it ſhut in. 

LAND , at ſea. When a __ lies ſo far from the ſhore, that 

ſhe can but juſt ken and; then ſhe is faid to lie land to, 

LAxp turn, 2 ſea, is a wind that blows from the ſhore, in 

the t, at certain times, in moſt hot countries. 


ſame with the lenaria herba, or but this appears | Setting the LanD, at ſea, is obſerving by the N it 
to be a great error, 3 bears. IA 
1 which P y deſcribes-to have leaves | Head LanD, or Point of land, in the ſea lan 
like flax. which lies farther out into the ſea than the x . 
LANAT A. in x7" a name given by by Cordus, and ſome | Cart, c. Ol. 
other * . afth, - or white beam tree. | LANE, in the aiilitiry art, is uſed when men are drawn * 
Ger. in two ranks facing one another. This is called makin 
LANGARING — b of Gla- lane, and is 


1 R it 
ri has very famous in the place for the 
cure af the king's evil. . about an ell 
broad, and tuns betwean two hills covered with wood. 


done in the ſtreets through whic 
great perſon is to paſs, as a mark of honour. But foldiers 
are often drawn up in this manner, when an offender 'is to 


run the pandering e und or ley fn ble 
band n him as he paſſes. 


About twelve yards from this ſpring the rill falls from a rock LANGUENTE, in the Italian in toube, th uſed ty denote 2 lan- 


ſpring is very clear, and riſes out of a pure white marl. 
P 
Teal power in the water ; but there is ſome ion, whether 
the water, or its motion and cokineſs does 
rn 

bath the part afterwards in the fall below. It is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed that the lime- ſtone rocks communicate a 
1 by which it cures internally ; but it has been 
often found, that. the 2 limb diſordered with the 
evil in the ſtrong current of a mill tail; has cured it; and 


88 
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5 


good; for the 


weapon was the 
LAN OLA — 


LANGFOLATED. 
1 2 


- whit, en . * black and-the yellow ave 

where found che beſt for corn ch red is very | 
. the white and the klucore the week. Some of -the blue 
- particulag, js. of; fuck a Gubborn mature und <iſpoſrrion, 


about eight or nine feet high, with a conſiderable noiſe. a 
L 


Aways drink of the ſpring, LANIS TA, in antiquity, 


and ſoft manner of fin 


creſcentia Wallie date e cuſtuma, Cc. an 
antient writ oo lies to the N of a ports 5 nh pad 


one to paſs wool without ying cuſtom, ke 
it 'before in Wales. Reg. 279 7 

Ys is ſometimes uſed to Hgnify an 
executioner,, but more frequently for a maſter or, who 


the uſe of arms, and bad a[ways 
to Exhibit ſhews of that kind, 


ben Kaders * chief | © 
[none in pct pine for | 


pecies 1 common 
. 
ices MatTAoOR 


nothing can ſubdue it ; and is ſo greedy and 


- 


| 
] 
f 
j 


LANTERN fy, in natural biſtory, the name of a very fingular 


from̃ its joining with, the corcelęt to its ef with: the 


LAN. 


back brown While young, but afterwards. of a pale" grey | | 
ers it | 


its cump is white, and its breaſt and belly of a pale gre 
| hue. Its beak. is ſtrait all the way to che point, 


is à little hooked; It is common in Italy and elſewhere, | 


and is a very great deſtroyer of the wrens, and other ſmall 
birds. Ray's Ornithol- p. 55 2 a 7 
ANNARET, in zoology, a hawk of the long w kind, 
the male of the lannarius, which being ſmaller the 
| female, is called lannaret, while that is called fimply the 
- lawnar,. Rays Ornmithol. p. 48. See LANNAR1US- 


LANNARIUS, in zoology, the name of a bird of the long | 


winged hawk kind, called in Engliſh the lannar, and the 


male the lannaret.. Its beak. and legs are blue, and its head | 


and neck variegated with large ſtreaks of black and white. 
Its back, Sin and tail —_ variegated, unleſs with 
a a few ſmall white ſpots, and its wings, when extended, are 
ſeen ſpeckled underneath with ſmall round white ſpots. 
Its neck is very ſhort, as are alſo its legs It is common 
in France, and abides the whole year there, and is very 
* and ſerves to all the 3 of hawking. In Italy 
_ the, ſpecies ſeems ſomething different, having much of a 
* yellowiſh brown. about the ſhoulders, and being indocile, 
. and of no uſe in ſporting. Rays Ornithol. p. 48. 
IERS, or Laxx1arDs, in a ſhip, are ſmall -ropes 
_reeved into the dead mens eyes of all the ſhrowds and 
chains. Their uſe is to ſlacken, or ſet taught the ſhrowds. 
The ſtays alſo of all maſts are ſet taught by lanniers. That 
rope, which faſtens the ſtopper. of the halliards to them, 
is alſo called a lanmer. | | | N 
LANSPESSADE, in military affairs. See the article Au- 
SPASSADE, Cycl. e A 
LANTANA, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to a 
genus of plants comprehending the camara of Plumier, and 
the myr:batindum of Vaillant, with the pſeudoviburnum of 
Rivinus. The characters are theſe. Ihe cup is a very ſhort 
one leaved perianthium of a tubular cloſe figure, very 
lightly divided. into four ſegments at the edge, and ing 


1 


The tube is cylindric and ſlender, and longer than the 


cup; it is a little oblique; the verge is plain, obtuſe, and 


very lightly divided into five ſegments. The ſtamina, are 


of the flower, and two of them are a little ſhorter than 
_ the other two. The antherz are roundiſh. © The germen 


ol the piſtil is roundiſh. The ſtyle is capillary, of the 
g by © Hands like a wedge | 


length of the ſtamina, and th ; 
on the top. of the ſtyle, in an oblique manner. The fruit 
is an unilocular drupe of a roundiſh figure. The ſeed is a 
nut of a roundiſh, but ſomewhat pyramidal figure, con- 


1 e eſſential character of this genus is in the v 


Hort. Elth. P · 56, 57+ Vaillant, A. 
"722.  Keven. 1... 174. WE] 

ANTERNS (O.] are uſed at fieges in the night time, 
upon the batteries; but theſe muſt be blind or dark lanterns. 


C * 


” houſes. 


LAN TEAN fb, the Engliſh name of a fiſh of the ſoal kind, | 


but ſmaller, and ſmoother to the touch, called in Latin 
arnogl ſſus. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 102. | 


kind of inſect produced in the Weſt-Indies, and carrying a 
ſtröng light with it in the night. The ſtructure of the 
trunk in this inſect is of the Re kind with that of the 
cicada, and as it wants the power of making the noiſe for 
which the cicada is ſo famous, it belongs, according to 
Mr. Reaumur's diſtinCtions, to that ſpecies of inſect called 
the procigale, or procicada. _ 18 3 T 
The 8 and the luminous beetles, with all the 
other luminous inſects we are acquainted with in this part 
of the world, diffuſe their light from a part which is near 
the extremity of the body, and under Fc belly, but the 
-* lenttern fly gives it from its head. It differs alſo greatly in 
the degree of light; for this, in all the inſects we are ac- 


p-+ 2.4 


2 with, is very feeble ; whereas, in this fly it is ſo 


. ſtrong, that Mrs. Morian, who is the firſt that well deſcrib- 


ed it; fays ſhe could read a ſmall print in a dark night by | 


© the Nght that one of them gave. "The eyes of this creature 
are placed very near the part from which the light iſſues, 
and it is commonly ſuppoſed, that the uſe of the light is to 
©- ſhew the creature the objects it paſſes by in its flight; but 
if we conſider the effect of a light fo placed, in regard to 
"ourſelves, we ſhall find that it would ö no means anſwer 


321 the fame py oſe to us. If our whole Srehead was cover 1 
__ed with a lambent flame in the night, it would rather blind | 
© us, than ſhew us any diſtant objects. The head of this 


ed with a 
© creature, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, is very ſhort, not exceeding, the 
lengch of one of the rings of the body, if it be pra 8 

lantern; but if that part be accounted a portion 1 


-"then'the head is equal in length th. the Whale body. This 
_ ** Jantern'is wider than it 54 0 thi TE Fo; {08 


ter the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts of one petal: | 


four extremely minute filaments ; they ſtand in the center | 


an cells, in each of which there is an oblong ker- 
nel 


remarkable fi ure of the ſtigma. Linnei Gen. Pl. p. 3 | 
n Dillon, Y 


ere is always great proviſion of them in all ſtore- 


{Layers æraſus, in na 


and has hear its“ 


LAP 


humped look. There are ſeveral tubercles and lines on it 
of à reddiſh colour. The ground colour is an olive brown, 
and underneath it has one large rib running all the way 
along it, from end to end, and dividing it into two, and 
by the ſides of that there are ſome others. Theſe are all red- 
diſh, and thoſe neareſt the edges have ſmall rows of ſpines 
running along them. Over each of the eyes there is a 
round — ry which ſeems to have been a 


cCollection of r eyes 5 and if ſo, the animal is ſupplied 
with the organs of viſion in a different manner fm all 


other known creatures. But there requires an examination 
of the creature on the ſpot, and while alive, in order to 
find out this. The pair of wings are not perfectly 
tranſparent, they are dotted with white in ſome places, and 
are variegated near their origin with ſeveral blackiſh ſpots, 
The under _ are more tranſparent than the upper, th 
are much ſhorter, and are broader than the others. Thel. 
| have each a large and beautiful round ſppt near the extre- 
mity, reſembling that on the 22 of the peacock butterfly. 
The colours of the circles of theſe eyes are brown and 
olive; the laſt colour very bright and clear, tlie other ve 
| _ duſky- and obſcure. ' The ſpots are ſo large, that they ap- 
pear very beautiful. Reaumur,. Hiſt: Inſ. Vol. 9. p. 247. 
LANTERNETS, a name affumed by the academicians of 
* Toulouſe. - See AcabkMur, Cyd. AVER 
LAPACTICS, 2 term uſed by the old writers in medicine 
to expreſs-ſuch things as purged by ſtool, or at leaſt gently 
| looſened the belly. It was ſometimes applied to the cathar- 
tic medicines, and ſometimes to thoſe foods which were of 
| © this tendency. Gaft. Lex. Med. in vo. 
LAPARA, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs the flanks, 
or that part which is ſituated on each fide the ; 
between the ſpurious ribs and the hips. Cat. L. Med. in voc. 
LAPATHUM, deck, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants; the characters of which are the ſame with thoſe of 
ſorrel, [ſee SoktEL}; but that the leaves of the 'dock kind 
have not that acid taſte which thoſe of the ſorrel have. 
The ſpecies of deck enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe. 
I. The common garden dot with oblong leaves. 2. The 
pointed dock with plane ſmooth leaves. 3. The ſharp 
pointed dock with curled leaves. 4. The ſharp pointed deck 
with red, or red veined leaves, commonly called the blo:dy 
dect. 5. The ſharp pointed deck with gold yellow flowers. 
6. The leaſt dect. 7. The water dock with diers weed leaves. 
8. The det with leſs pointed leaves. 9. The broad leaved 
garden dock, called monks rhubarb. 10. The round leaved 
Alpine dect. 11. The round leaved Alpine deck, with the 
pedicles, and. the middle ribs of the leaves, of a beautiful 
green. 12. The great water doch. 13. The leſſer water deck. 


14. The 5 ſinuated deck, called the fiddle dock, from 
the ſhape of its lower leaves. 15. The ſtinking ſea dict. 
Tourn, Inſt. p DTT. | * 


« $04. F Ser 
The great water deck has been long famous in medicine. 
Muntingius wrote a whole treatiſe on it, under the title of 
de Britannica antiquorum vera. The roots are principally 
uſed, and are ſaid to be of ſervice in the jaundice, 
in the herpes, and eryſipelas, and in the diſpoſing inveterate 
ulcers to heal. It is alſo ſaid to be a ſovereign remedy in 
quinzies. Lemery, Did. des Drog.  ' - © | 

he lapathum acutum, or ſharp pointed leaved deck, is 35 
| 22 * — — and a cleanſer of the e 

t is alſo uſed externally in oĩntments againſt the itch, 
other cutaneous foulnelſes. Fe 

The common ſorrel, which is another ſpecies of the 2 

thum, is well known as a gentle acid, a cooler, and ſuba- 

N It is excellent in fevers, in which it cools the 

mouth, and allays thirſt. Schroder goes ſo far as to recom- 

mend à conſerve of the freſh leaves in the plague, and in 
all ilential, petechial, and malignant fevers. Dale. 

See DORREBL. _ I 1 9252 | 
LAPHIATI, in zoology, the name by which the people of 

Lemnos call a ſpecies of ſerpent, ſuppoſed by Bellonius to 

2 the ſame with the elaps, or elaphis of the antients. 

'. ELars, gt 3 x th | vip 
LAPIS (Cyel.)—La1s 4rabicus, in the natural hiſtory of the 
antients, the name of a ſtone of a fine white colour, re. 
| ſembling the pureſt ivory, and which, though naturally of 2 
firm, ſolid; and com texture, when burnt, became 
light, porous, and ſpungy, and ame the figure and a 
| 2 of a pumice; and was uſed like it in the comp?” 
+ fitions. pf the antient phyſicians for cleaning the. teeth. 
_ Q's. Lheophraſh,: pogne hol ö 
hiſtory, a name given to ſeveral 
. ſorts of ſtones, and other fofflle, which Rad lain in ute 
neighbourhood of copper mines, and been impregnated Wit) 
cles of copper, though not in a 'ſufficient degree, io 
| thought worthy the name of copper ores. See Lern 
 . atramentarits,- infra 1 
The ſame ſart of ſtones were alſo ſometimeg called chat 
which made ſome conſuſion, as it you occaſion to 
them with the true chalcitis: See CHAT TI.. 


— 
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© origin” a" large protuberance, which, gives it a, bunched, or 
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Lavis affizs, in the natural hiſtory of the antierits, the name 
OY 1 N p 4 . » a of con 
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ness much uſed among the Greeks in their ſepul- 


tures, and is recorded to have al rfectly conſumed 
the fleſh of human bodies, buried in it, in forty days. This 
9 it was much famed for, and all the antient natura- 
iſts mention it. There was another very ſingular quality 
alſo in it, but whether in all, or only in ſome peculiar pieces 
of it, is not known; that is, its turning into ſtone any thing 
that was put into veſſels made of it. is is recorded only 
Mutianus and Theophraſtus, except that Pliny had co- 
pied it from theſe authors, and ſome of the later writers on 
| theſe ſubjects from him. The account Mutianus gives of 
it is, that iv converted into tone the ſhoes of 
ried in it, as alſo the utenſils which it was, in ſome places, 
cuſtomary to bury with the dead, particularly thoſe which 
the perſon, while living, moſt delighted in. The utenſils 
this author mentions, are ſuch as muſt have been made- of 
very different materials; and hence it appears that this 
Kone had a power of 8 fleſh, but that its pe- 
trifying quality extended to ſubſtances of very different kinds. 
er ever it really poſſeſſed this laſt quality has been 

much doubted, and many, from the ſeeming improbability 


of it, have been afraid to record it. What has much en- 


ouraged the general diſbelief of it, is, Mutianus's account 
of its taking place on ſubſtances of. very different kinds and 
textures; but this is no real objection, and the whole ac- 
count has probably truth in it. Petrifactions in thoſe early 
days might not be diſtinguiſhed from incruſtations of ſparry 
and ſtony matter on the ſurfaces of bodies only, as we find 
they are not with the generality of the world even to this 
day ; the incruſtations of ſpar on moſles and other ſubſtances 
in ſome of our ſprings, being at this time called by many 
8 moſs, Sc. and incruſtations, like theſe, might ea- 
ſily be formed on ſubſtances encloſed in veſſels mades of this 


ſtone, by water g through its pores, diſlodging from 
the 2 of the ſtone, and ing wick parti- 
cles of ſuch ſpar as it contained; and afterwards falling in 


repeated drops on whatever lay in- its way, it might again 
| them on ſuch ſubſtances, in form of incruſtations. 
this means, things made of ever ſo different matter, 


ich happened to be encloſed, and in the way of the paſſage 


of che water, would be — encruſted with, and in ap- 
pearance turned into ſtone; without regard to the different 
configuration of their pores and part. | 
| | The place from whence the antients tell us they had this 
ſtone was Aſſos, a city in Lycia, in the neighbourhood of 
which it was dug; and De Boot .informs us, that in that 
Country, and in ſome of the Eaſt, there are alſo ſtones 
of this kind, which if tied to the bodies of livi ons, 
would in the rern. s Notes 
on Theophraſtus, p. 14. 
LAris atramentarius, the copper. flone. See Prxirxs. 
LAris Benonienfis, the Bolonzan tone, The art of pr 
ſtone ſo as to make it ſhine in the dark, has been ſuppoſed 
22 to be long loſt in its utmoſt perfection, and indeed 
t 
ſeſſed of it. The whole is, however, deſcribed at large in 
Hook's Philoſophical Collections, by Sir Marc Antonio 


Cellio, and in a book of the ſame author, publiſſied at Rome 


in 1680, expreſsly on that ſubject. oye | 
The 1 near Bolonia, where this fone'is found, 
are, 1. At Pradalbino. 2. In a ſmall brook near the village 
Roncania, where it is found among a large quantity of a 
white ſtone like ſal armoniac, and an eruginary. ſtone, which 
yields a vitriolic effloreſcence: theſe are p 
talc, and a pyrites. And 3. At Monte Patemo, which is the 
moſt noted place of all for theſe ones 3; and thoſe found 
| | here are ſaid to ſucceed beſt in the operation. The: ground 
where it is found is barren, and abounds with ſmall globular 
gold coloured pytitæ. The. tene is found moſt eaſily after 
rain; when the earth being waſhed away, the ſeveral maſſes 
of it appear as bright as burniſhed ſilver, or with the glit- 
tering of talc, reſembling the 


Fosforo de Marr. Anton. Nei! ee 
| re, but is ſometimes round, 
and cylindric, ſometimes lenticular; the 


2 ferrugineous. colour, others. yellow, others greyiſh white, 
' ſky coloured; and the white. x 


wy 


rſons bu- 


eparing this | 


there were but few people who were ever truly poſ- | 


ly a fibroſe |. 


gloſs of a lookiag glaſs. 11. 
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room, and the ſtone js brought in there immediately from be- 
54. in the ſun. Fs | Yee 
The beſt method of preparing it is this: make a cylindric 
furnace of iron or copper plates, ſeven inches in diameter, 
and as many in height. Line the inſide of it with a ſtrong Jute, 
ſo that the inſide may be ſix inches wide in the cleat hollow : 
at the top of this there are to be made four note des of 2 + inches 
deep, and 1 + inch wide; to this make ſuch a cylindrical partof 
the ſame diameter, but a littie higher, and make at the bot- 
tom two aſh-holes, or air-holes, big enough to put in one's 
hand. Line this, as the other, with good Jute; and give it a 
bottom of Jute, that it may the more ſtrongly refle& the 
heat, and make a cover for the top, lining it in the ſame 
manner with lute : into this furnace put an iron wire grate 
near the bottom, to ſuſtain the coals, and freely admit the 
air. On this grate lay ſome pieces of lighted charcoal, and 
on theſe put others not lighted, all broken to the ſize of a 
walnut, or thereabouts, Some of the ſtones muſt be 
powdered, and thoſe which are to be calcined muſt be dipped 
in, ſtrong aqua vitz, and while wet rolled in this powder. 
Theſe ſtones, thus covered, muſt be laid upon the bed of 
charcoal cloſe ts one another, and. another bed of charcoal, 
in the like ſmall pieces; muſt be laid over them up to the 
top of the furnace. The cover of the furnace is then to be 
put on, and the fire lighted. When the charcoal is all 
urnt away, and the whole js cold, take out the ftones, 
and taking out the cruſt from them, wrap them up in ſilk, 
and keep them in a cloſe box for uſe. _ | 
The cruſt which is taken off from the ſtones is to be pre- 
ſerved ; it ſhines as well as the ſtone, and is to be beat to 
N and rubbed over any thing that is to be made to 
ine; the thing being firſt daubed over with the white of 
an egg: this will make it ſtick on, and the whole will ſhine 


like the ſtone. l 
The furnace here deſcribed is not abſolutely neceſſary to the 
ſucceſs of the operation ; but-it is convenient to know the 
uantity of charcoal neceſſary to give the ſhining quality to 
the ſtone, ſince an over heat deſtroys it, and too ſmall a 
degree al mg ſufficient to raiſe it, | | 
APIS ca cancri, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
Geſner, and ſome other writers, to the foſfile mel, line, 
called tubuli marini concamerati, and by ſome polythalamii and 
.. ertha-ceratitee. See the article TuBUL Us concameratus. 
Golicus LA Ts. See the article Cob ehr. | 
LAP1s corneus, born lone, a name given by many of the Ger- 
man authors to flint, which ſome of them have alſo very 
improperly called pyrites, or the fire ſtone, becauſe it is 
uſed to ſtrike fire wit. 1 CW... 0. 
Butner, in his corallagraphia fubterranea, has a remarkable 
ſyſtem in regard to flint. He is of opinion, that all flints 
are foſſile corals, - He ſets out with a juſt principle, viz. 
that of thoſe things found under 2 exactly reſembling 
animals, vegetables, or parts of which may be now 
found recent, living, or growing, not one is of true mineral 
origin; but that they are in reality ſtones, formed in or u 
the ror hell they repreſent. As it is very eaſy to ind 
corals that reſemble our common flints, and as many of the 
- branched, and oddly figured flints, found in our 
have ſomething of the external ſhape of ſome of the 
cies of white -corals z he concludes, that the 
ginaly ſuch, and have been only altered into 
| ſubſtance we find them in, by time. The trunk and 
of the white corals may be found very 
ſome of the oblong ramoſe flints found in ſtrata of chalk ; 
and in theſe, as as in thoſe now found in the ſes, ſome 
of the branches are intire, and ſome are truncated. The 
inner ſubſtance of the corals, and that of theſe. flints, is 
ſmooth, hard, and uniform; and the flints have a white thin 
cruſt on their outſide as the corals have. Theſe are the * 
priced foundations on which he has built his new opinion. 
it is to be obſerved, that the reſemblances of | flints and 


L 


— 


pits, 
pe- 
Were ori- 


ſtate and 
branches 


corals are but very flight. and ſuperficial, and we have no 
proof from their A. 7 their being at all alike. 
[* Vid. Butner, Subter. . 


8 ſhores of the Ganges and other parts of the 
The Turks ac extremely fomd of it in ther curious Ga 


particularly for the handles of their ſabres... © 
Lars: Ayeritus. See HYENIUS 7A 
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. againſt 8 epilep- 


but its violent opera- 
out of 


—— ee cls of ri 


ly out of uſe. 


Aviſenna ſup- 
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"» 34 > 
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It is very pro- 
vitriolic * take place, the 
this foffile, which i only, a lena 

be of uſe. But its virtues: in this 

ſo eminent, as to have entitled it to 
= wt + it bears, It more probable, that 


RT light, either from its glittering a 

broken, or from its giving vg le ark 

Lewy ſtruck againſt a ſteel. 
it 2 


It was 
of 
ing fire on the colliſion. with ſteel much better than flint 
Lars 8 uſed by ſome authors, in the ſame ſenſe a 
Ii lucis, that is, for the frites. we hom WIR 


LAris Ari, | 
Lis DLydivs. 3 — Lyp1vs lapi 's 


Laris  mufiealis, che muſic os in natural 2 
, name given by Mr. Sivers, a ſtone found in Ponta? | 

* naturally en u. all whe mel charges found on 

-the commonly called the muſic ſhell. 

wt 3 which ſeems to have been a ſingle ſpecimen, as 
being of a iſh colour, and-of the matter of the common 
finer ſand ftones,' ten inches in 
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eren ach fone n the f ie of 
fiſhes, trees, and Nr eee 
of er 6 by themſelves, | 
but ſcarce 15 Randing our abovo the furfce of the fon, 
and having in themſel ere The foffile | 
- bodies, Which have been once parts of animals or v. , 
und * called. by authors extraneous have 


ickneſs, that the natural bodies, whoſe | 


e e fire free, Ithiv iv- | 


He deſcribes | 


and ſeven in breadth. | 
2 expreſs thoſe of the common ruled muſic | 


'| - Which he calls malluge and afperu 
7 have been the ſame plant we 


LAR 


part ſeparated. from the 4 and IP] away 

con, A — but till ſome future writer ſhall 3 
this may deſerve a place. The other kind 
or painted ſtones, are thoſe which give de- 

rivers, trees, houſes, and the like; of this kind 
mocoa — — and the florentine mardle: It is very 
evident, that the bodies repreſented are not here, in reality, 
but the whole configuration is owing to the natural veins of 
the ſtone, and the coaleſcence of the ſeveral ſmaller maſles of 
which each large ſtone is compoſed, and to the vapours from 
within the earth, getting into the natural fine cracks in the 
ſtones, and tinging their ſides with blackneſs. Lang. Hiſt, 


. Helvet. 
„a name given by the old Roman au- 
thors, to the plant we call aperiges or clivers, or ſome herb 


Many of the modern Greeks bave been erroneouſly of opi- 
nion, that the /appage of the Romans was the ſaine with the 
pheas or hippopheas of the Greeks ; but it is evident, that 
the 8 Creeks was a prick] ſhrub. Theophraſtus 
ab r deſcribes it as ſuch, and Dioſcorides yet mote at 


et Gaza i 8 che of the firſt author /ap- 
— y all account, only a low her- 
he appr of the Romans is no where ſaid 
to be a — liny ſays it reſembles the anagallis, 
a ſmall and tender herb; but that it is more branched, and 
has more numerous and rough leaves. Dioſcorides ſays, 
that the antirrhinum is like the anagallis in ſtalks and only 


and reſethbles the ſame plant to the aparine. 
Pliny's account of the antirrhinum is different indeed. from 


11 
PH 


| 


+ 
* * 


tho ſometimes by lappa; heiice;it ſhould ſeem; that lzpp 
lappa were eftecmed ſynonymous terms at that time. 
phraſtus has peculiarly deſcribed the flower and fructification 
of the aparine; and has in his r 
count, uſing the word as the name for aparine. 
—z—— «6 % 
Where he mentions two kinds of it, the ſoft and the rough, 
The mollugo ſeems to 
call by that name, an 
herb reſembling the aparine in its whole exterior face, and 
manner of growing, but being wholly ſmooth. The name 
here meant the common aparine or clivets, 
we have appropriated 3 «no wg | 
PULA, in botany, a name given ome ap. the gre 
als, or rough reed ine pare.” J. Baabin, V. 3. 
See Caucaiils. 
N, a word uſed by ſome authors as a name fo 
antimony. Sce ANTIMONY. 
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I LARGE, in the manege. A horſe is (aid to go large, or wide, 


: when he gains or takes in more in going wider from 
the center of the volt, and deſcribing. a greater circumference: 
To makt a horſe eqs you melt ghee him the aid of "your 
inner heel. See ENLARGE. 
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A in muſic. Ses CHARACTER, Sl. 
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1 IO» in the Italian muſic, ifies a movement 
a little quicker than e-. Broſſ. 
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on LARGO, in the Italian muſic, a low movement, one 
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L AR 


with fine light earth, and the beds watered at times, when 
the weather is over dry. In about fix weeks the plants wi 
appear ; they muſt at this time be carefully guarded from the 
birds, and not expoſed to the ſun-or winds, and muſt be 
kept clear of weeds and watered. 
In the latter end of April the following year they may be 
removed into beds of freſh earth, placing them at ten inches 
diſtance eve They are to be kept here two' years, 
and ſuch of i Ad to bend muſt be tied up to a ſtake 
to keep them upright. They may afterwards be planted in 
the places where — are to remain. They thrive well on 
the ſides of barren hills, and make a very pretty _ there, 
LARK, Mlauda, in 2001 See ALAUDA. 


The lark is not only a very agreeable bird for the cage, | 


but it is alſo a very hardy one; it will live upon almoſt any 
food, ſo that it have once a week a freſh tuft of three leaved 


into the cage with it. 
ad the time of their breeding ; 


ſhy and woodlark differ in 
the former not producing her young ones till May, the A 
ter hatching them in March, In ns. Sr it is common to ſce 
vaſt flocks of y larks ; and yet, it is obſerved, that. there 
are fewer of their neſts found in the ſeaſon, than of a 
birds that is in any degree common among us. The 
ark ſometimes builds corn, ſometimes among high 
— and ſeldom has more than three oung ones at a]; 
rood, ſcarce ever more than four; ſo that it is the more 
wonderful whence the w—_ flights we fee come. The 
may be taken out neſt at a . old; and 
are ſo hardy; that they will eaſily be brought up. The 
deſt food is heart chopped with egg, and erwards 
oatmeal, bruiſed hempſeed, — bread, with a little egg 
among it. They ſhould have clean ſand at . eee of 
the cage, but they need no pe 
The common way of taking lends is in -the-: it, : with 
thoſe nets which are called frames. Theſe are a . 
made of thirty fix yards in length, and about fix yar 
_ over, with Tix ribs of packthread, which at the ends are 
upon two poles of about fixteenfeat long, and made leſſer 


at each end. Theſt are to be drawn along the ground by 


| men, and every e tir pry erin made to! 
238 pt coma hes otherwiſe it — — the birds, 
without di , and they will - When they 
are felt to fly the net it is to be of 
and then all are — The dark are 
the propereſt for this ce en will een e larks 
| but all other birds, that rooſt on the ground, anbng which 


are woodcocks; ſnipes, Mate rac: bay: and 
ſeveral others. 
In the depch of Winizr people forietimabs tak chat numbers 
of larks by nooſes of horſe hair. The is this: take 
a hundred, or two hundred 
fix inches a nooſe made of double hotſe hair; at 
ds the line is to be d down to the ground, and ſo le 
ready to take them. The time to uſe cis is when the ground 
is covered with ſnow; and 8 to be allured to it 
F by ſome white oats, ſcattered all the way r the hooſes; 
they will ſoon fly th theſe} and in eg be hung by | 
the nooſes. They mult be taken a 222 three or 
four are hung, otherwiſe the reſt wi 
though the are Tcared away juſt where the 
comes, they will be 
and the ſport may be thus continued a long time. 
853 Lark, ene Ser HtAriculA. 
LARKSPUR; in botariy. See Deupriiniun:”: | - 
There ate eleven A ks en ald inthe th 
dens of the curious; ſorthe of the flowers; and beſide 
a number of other varieties by « careful ctianagentient 
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us of birds of the anſer order. The charac-| 
are 2a pointed bill, feathered thighs, and feet] | 
. far behind. Limæi Syſtem, Natur. p. 
characters of this genus, according to Mr. 
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us, the brown fern, and ths; 
ſmaller kind, are Lap fterna, gout 
and four ſpecies of the larus Fdipes ; all which fee under their 
ſeveral heads. Rays Ornithol. p. 261. 
Lazvs fidipes, in zoology,” the name of a peculiar kind of 
bird, accounted by many to be of the larw,:or gull kind, 
but having i its feet not webbed, as in the other birds of that 
genus, but the toes looſe, as in land fowls. There are 
r known ſpecies of this bird. 1. A black one, ſome- 
what ſmaller than the common ſea ſwallow, and hav ing a 
forked tail. 2. A black kind with a greyiſh white breaſt 
and belly, and remarkable for the great 5 of its wings. 
A grey kind, of the ſize of a blackbird, with a very 
"g tail, and very ſhort wings. And 4. A brown Gets 
wi yellow | ſpots. 7 The firſt and the laſt of theſe are com- 
mon on our own coaſts; the two others are deſcribed by 
2 They all feed on fiſn. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 470. 
! 1 r 
LASANON, a word uſed by different authors in very differefit 
ſenſes; ſome applying it to the trivet commonly uſed in 
— others to a cloſe-ſtool ; and others, among whom 
re Hippocrates and the antient phyſicians, for. a ſoft of 
Thats; contrived for a woman in labour to fit in, as being fo 
made, that the weight of the child, when born, . ſhould 
help to draw away the ſecundines. 
LASER cyreniacum, in the materia medica, A name ſuppoſed 
to be given by the antient Greeks to the | we at this 
time call aſa fetida. The word 4, or, as it was. origi- 
nally written, 225 was evidently formed on the laſer of 
Greeks; but there was alſo an aſa mentioned by the old 
authors very different from this, being a fragrant and -— tay 
ſcented gum; and indeed, though Aviſenna and Se 
and many of the authors of the middle ages, have det . 
mined the laſer cyreniacum to be our 4% fatida, yet it is 
but a ſuppoſition, and that ſo ill founded, that it will not 
bear a critical examination. The laſer of the anticnts was 
of a very agreeable and fragrant ſmelN, not of the ſtinking 
one of our aſa. Dioſcorides attributes to it a very pleaſin 
ſmell, and expreſsly ſays that it had nothing 4 1 the ſmel 
of the leek or onion kind, for which our 4% fetida is fo 
remarkable. Theophraſtus quotes ſoine authors, much older 
than himſelf, to the credit of the ſweet ſmell. N 1a 
Cyrene; which i * the * whence — a 
was' produced, even the poet Ari calls it 1 
ſweet ſcented gum, ... The — ſeems to have 
ariſen about this gurn, from the naming e thing' by 
its name in after times. This ſweet gum wus evidently: the 
laſer and aſa, or aſſay of the antient Greeks; and the fi- 
um was the lant'which produced it. This plant 
furniſhed-it a long time, but in 2 


aviota.; and of the ſecond, 
ht ** lin, the fſeareerow, 


in Cyrene, 

Pliny it was in a manner loſt. of Cyrene ſound 
it more profitable to feed their cattle the 2 ium, than 
to gather its gum. We hear of the great eſteem, in whjch 


the fleſh of cattle fed on the filphium was. among che an- 
tients, 'and have wondered at it, that: ſo ſtinking a plant 28 
that muſt be, which yields 4% fetidaz could giye a good fla- 
f As bd re 70g e e 2 . 
chat the filpht 
of thoſe t 
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LATERAL .naris 


DNA 
Ir. The great large leaved 1. 
r The low laſerpit: 2 leaves, 
- and N 13. D e with ſmallage 
leaves and white flowers. 14- The laſerpitium with long 
9d 8e lobes brands, 
LO a term ſignifying 
4 A the e path 
1 r on 
ion. | 


a Larchre, in à ſhip, are ſmall lines, like 


owing into the bonnets and drablers, 
1 bonnets to the courſes, or che drablery 


this 
1150 ere 
twenty four jurats, and ſummoned 3 wherein 
orders made to 
2 


aining, 


| mordur, a name given by ſome writers to the 


_— and 
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ie an nccount of 


wich 
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BAT 


row leaves red flowered dathyres.. 
flowered lathyrus with grafs like 


4 * a word uſed * ſome del writers fot 
the fomes, or latent matter, which is the occaſion of fevers 


-and other diſorders. 
LATION, is uſed by ſome for the tranſlation, or motion of 
to another. 


from one p 
Lr. NDINIS muſculus, in anatomy; a name given 
jus and others to a muſcle called, by Winſlow, muſcu- 
_ 


tie late, and by Albinus the muſculus vagint# femoris, 
EMBRANOSUS, Cycl. 
LATOMIA, aaleun, in antiquity, a famous priſon or dut- 
= Sytacuſe, Tut out of e ſolid rock. 

was the work of the e Cicero calls it a 

work, ſunk into ſolid rock to a won- 

derful depth; and ſays, that nothing could even be imagined 
$ RE — priſoners. © Pit. Le 


And 22. The ſcarlet 
like leaves. 'Toarmefert, Laſt, 


tr) one 65 Pitiſc. I. G. 
N may laſs trade, a name for a fe milk white 


glas. There eral ways of making it, but the beſt 
of all others i thid. Take four hundred weight of cryſtal 
fritt, and ſixty pound of calcined tin, and two pound and 

NN mix theſe well with the fritt, 


— this wil to: melt and refine. At 

hours this will be purified ; then caſt ic 

— 7 afterwards in the furnace, and 
t 


be too clear, add fifteen pound 
;- mix it well with the metal, and let 
7 — it will then be of a whiteneſs 
of ſuow, and is fit to work into veſſels, 
Art of Glaſs, p. 98. 
a y-which we uſed to call the plates of 
Sod ice; that they are iron with uin, and now uſually called tin, of which 
2 n ths rape better ; | our mugs, and-ſuch-other- are made. The method 
| be theſe. platesitof-tin, an they re called, is 23 
4 tes are prepared of a proper thine ; 
: ee but it 
plant of iron that erve to this purpoſe, but 
nan pou xr d maſs: of all diftenſible, -« pos 
5 when hot, and malleable even when 
* ; L Ri to pieces. Of this the Ger- 
1 3 ich they always ſelect for this 
p | in form of a tube, longer ils Je firll formed into fqiare bar 
cup, wit and bellied mouth. The upper lip of | 2 beat out a little into flat- 
te i and is broad and concave,” with a nar- | 'neſs,/apd then eut into pieces, which they call /erelles, or 
— and i broad and co , crooked, | - ſoler.: They fold theſe together,” and having made them in. 
- obtuſe, and divided into three parts. The ſtamina are two | | j forty pieces each, they beat them all 
pointed of the length of che flower, hid beneath | at once 2 a hammer, which weighs ſox or | ſeven hun- 
 thew Ip. each f | dred When they have done this, the principal 
obtuſe 5 wh a part of 2 is to prepare the — 6 now beat 
roundiſh germen, à chread-like ſtyle of the ſame - out to a thinneſs; ſo as that they ſhall readily receive 
with the ſtamina, and in the ſame manner with 5 0 e Tce be hg the anal particle off ut on 
. them, and a: truncated iti The fruit is a roundiſh, | - 000 or -only the 9 in any: part, the tin will 
_ obtuſe, but pointed capſule, divided into two cells, ha er fix — 
two valves, and is very elaſtic. Linngi Gen. Plant. pi 9. © This fnoothing the plates may be brought about by fn 
: $SeeCtanpesriInaA. k.. them, but 3 expenſive, wherefore 
LATHYRE,-in botany, a name given by many authors to it by them in acid waters. Thus a great 
1 , or ſpurge, commonly known by the] number at a time, they leave them in this l r till the ſur- 
name of tithymalus latifolius, the won er leaved 85455 2 face is a little preyed upon by it, and then they are ſcower- 
called by fome 8 Wm eld with and, which makes them very ſinooth and fine. By 
| LA” US,” ; he name. of # genus of - | - this means a woman cleans more plates in an hour, than 
| "the charaQers of whic are theſe, The wept reed the moſt workman can do in many days. M.. 
Papilionaceous Kind. The piſtil "ariſes from the cup, and Reaumur, to whom the world owes the diſcovery of th's 
becomes à pod, in ſome ſpecies, of a cylindric, and | proceſs, mentions ſeveral waters, any one of which will ſuc- 
I of a flitted form, containing ſometimes cylindric, | © ceed,' but the Germans themſelves uſe nothing but common 
and ſometimes angular ſeeds To this it is to be added, | water, made eager with rye. TThis they make 3 great ſe 
| ESR cret of, but the ion is very After they have 
| only two on each! the rye groſaly, they leave it to ferment in common 
water for ſome 1 and they are thus ſure of ſharp 


fe”, | and eager menſtruum, - excellently fitted for their pu”. 
| Mr. Tournefort are | poſe. E 
ich a white 7 5 —— 1 — al bundles wt Loma 8 
flowered garden lathyrus. » Lneſ - to e more eager, and 
| r wild | on them, they 1 it in — where it bas little air, 
leaved Jathy- | and is warm with-ſmall charcoal fires The workmen 
white flowers. into vaults/ once or twice a day, to turn the 
- The/narrow| be: the better wrought upon by the ac 
podded to 'talla'but e which are moſt wrought upon, 
10. The] others in their room. The more acid dhe liquor is, 
ow” leaves. | Warmer the ſtove, che ſobmer the plates are cleanſed : it fe. 
us, 12. The | however, at leaſt two days to effect this, and often® 
13- The blue more. r 
lowered beetic | method which: the German labourers, _ 
dathyrus. 16. The in the tin works in France, always made 
ry podded "nar-| ' © to prepare tie iron to receive the” covering 0 
annual ferbyrecs ut the authors finding that this was z very laborio us em 
wich extremely | /ploy, and that the heat in the ſtoves was ſogreat, + 
rar wich er. -could hardly; bear it, propoſed ſome other 


LAT 


ind as ſmall an expence, if not leſs, and theſe, upon trial, 
- were found to ſucceed equally well. 
Having obſerved that the icon leav 
with a ſmall layer of a ſort of ruſt which they, contract in 
the fire, and which the acid liquor took very little hold 
of; he judged it might be better to expoſe. the plates to 
ruſt, in order to the cleanſing them eaſily of it ; as ruſt is 


always accompanied with a ſort of fermentation, and the] plate muſt paſs through this before it can come to the melted 


rticles of. ruſt, found an the ſurface of the iron, would 
N be ſure to raiſe up every thing in their way. To. this pur- 
poſe he ſteeped the plates of iron in 1 in which were 
ſeparately diſſolved alum, common ſalt, and ſal armoniac. 
Some other plates he did not ſteep in theſe liquors, but only 
juſt di 
— A1 theſe liquors, thus uſed, cauſed th 
very freely, but the ſal armoniac beſt of F 
days, during which every plate had been di 


iron to ruſt 
. . After two 


* thoſe which had been left ſteeping during the, ſame { 
time, to be ſcowered ; and on comparing them toge 
was found, that thoſe which had been 4 

to the air, became much cleaner than thoſe which had been 

all the time ſteeped. The ruſt covered all the ſurface in the 

latter, without raiſing the ſcale; whe | 
the ſurface was raiſed into bliſters of ruſt, which carried it 
wholly off with them. Theſe. diſſolvents, though very 
weak, are obſerved to produce the, deſired effect, as well as 


e of 
„it 


ſtronger, which muſt be much dearer,;, but among the latter 


be prefers vin in France, which ſucceeds very well, and 
being plentiful there, is very cheap. This operates ſo quick 
on the iron, that the plate need only be once dipped, into 
it, and immediately taken out again, and ſet in a moiſt} 
place; where it will fuſt in eight and forty hours. If the 


dipping, is repeated three or four times, the ruſting will be 


Kill more expeditious, and eſpecially if a ſmall quantity of 
fal armoniac be diſſolved in the vinegar; about à pound to 
the puncheon. This will make a very efficacious men- 
ſttuum, the vinegar diſſolving iron very well, and. the fal 
armoniac ruſting it ſooner than any other ſalt. This, how- 
ever, muſt be uſed very moderately, and the plate muſt. be 
- Keeped in cold water afterwards, to take off any particle 
that might yet remain upon it, otherwiſe it would be ſubject 
10 ruſt after it was tinned. „ | 
+ *Fhere are ſeveral other ways of making iron ruft, as keep- 
ing it in a moiſt. cellar, expoſing, it to the dew, ſprinkling 
it with ſimple water, or, which is ſtill better, with water, 
in which ſal armoniac has been diſſolved, ſeveral times; a 
day; and in thoſe countries here the pyrites is common, 
e vitriolic waters, which partake of it, will do it very 
well. This water may be prepared at little or no expence, 
only by heaping. up large quantities of the 
ing it moulder in the air, then putting it into. common wa- 
ter, and making a lixivium of it. 
The leaves of tin, when they are finiſhed, are always found 
to be mote bright and gloſly. on one ſide than on the other, 
Which is qwing to the plates of iron having always ſevetal 
ago on ane fide, Where it has been moſt expoſed to 
the hammer... Theſe roughneſſes are what. are ps 
to be eaten down by the menſtruums; for which reaſon 
Mr. Reaumur greatly prefers ſprinkling, or wetting them, 
to ſteeping; Cauſe in ſteeping, as both ſides are equall 
expoſed to the force of the meniſtruum, the imooth hide | 
- muſt be conſequently eaten away too. far, while the gther 
ne 1 2 barely enough; * oy + a Jols of the iron, 
whi e author propoſes to ſave by ſprinkling; ar ſimpl 
_ wetting, as then the bad fide only —— be ſubjected. to 
"the action of the menſtruum. 
There are two other cautions, very niet 
in this part of the work. he firſt is in the ment 
of the plates, before they come to be; prepared; which is, 
in the beating of them, to turn them continually abou, ſo] 
that all parts of every plate may be equally extended, And 
the other is, to plunge them into ſome ſoft clay, or.fullers | 
earth, before they are heated, that they may not Pider thetn- | 
- ſelves together. eee ee EY PH e | 
Which ever method of ruſting the plates be ufed; 
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ecoflary to be obſeryed 
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mediately plunged into 


difficulty that Mr. | 
manner of doing it is this, 


They flux the tin in a large i 
_ figure of an oblong pyrami 


* Oo = 


= 
- 
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© heated only from below, its upper part beit luted 
* the furnace all round. The cruci ible is — 


the plates, which. are to be tinned, are long ; they 
2 in 2 IX and > tin oN he. % ” 
* 5 Forer, Ves Verl. * Ae e 


* — 


* 
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leaves, or plates, are coyered| | exceptionable. But the, Germans uſe no ſort of preparation 
of the iron, to make it receive the tin, more than the keep- 
ing it always ſteeped in water till the time; only when the 
tin is melted in the crucible, they cover it with a layer of 


2 — 2 


them in, and then expoſed them to the air to 


| — we this 
menſtruum only twice or thrice, he ordered both theſe, and ſomething wanti to 
. _ certain. The p> 
| found to lie in the 

ipped, and expoſed 


in the former, 


pyrites, and let- 


muſculus ri 22 © 
poſt LAaTus-pulſus, a broad pulſe, a term uſed to expreſs: that 
pringipally | 


LAVAGRUM, in botany, à name 


. id, and is 
with black ſpots,” M ilugbiy, Hiſt. Piſc. . 183. 
LAUDICOQENI,: among — — ak or 


I | 
+ 


pd, with for Horns es, of which two| 
the two, others. The'crucible is 


LAV 


To this putpoſe artifiters of different trades prepare. plates 
.of different but Mr. Reaumur thinks them all 


4 ſort of ſuet, which. is uſually two inches thick, and the 


tin. Tbe firſt uſe of this covering is to keep the tin from 
burning; as if any part * fire, che ſuet would 
ſoon moiſten itz. and redude it to its primitive ſtate again. 
The. blanchers ſay, this ſuet is a compounded matter, It is 
indeed of a black colour, but Mr..Reaymur, ſuppoſed” that 
to be only an artifice to make it a ſecret, and that it is only 
coloured with ſoot, or the ſmoke of a chimney ;. but he 
found it true ſo far, that the common unprepared ſuet was 
not ſufficient z for-after ſeveral attempts, there was always 
render the ſucceſs of the operation 
ſecret of blanebing, therefore, was 
ion of this ſuet; and this he at 
length diſcovered to conſiſt only in-the firſt frying, and burn- 
ing it. This ſimple operation not only gives it the colour, 
but puts it into à condition to give the iron a diſpoſition to 


be tinned, which. it does ſurprifingly..... 
'The melted tin muſt alſo have a certain of heat, for 


if it is not hot enough, it will not ſtick to the iron; and if 
it, is too hot, it. will cover it with too thin a coat, and the 
Plates will. have ſeveral colours, as red, blue, and purple, 
and upon the whole will have a caſt of. yellow. To pre- 
vent this, by knowing when the fire has a proper d of 
heat, they might try with ſmall pieces of iron; but, in 


general, uſe teaches them to know the degree, and they 
put in the iton when the tin is at a different ſtandard of heat, 


according as they would give it a thicker or a thinner coat. 
Sometimes alſo give the plates a double layer, as they 
vould have them very thickly covered. This they do by 
2 into the tin, when very hot, the time, 
and when leſs hot, the ſecond. | The tin, which is to give 

the ſecond coat, muſt be freſh covered with ſuet, and that 

with the common ſuet, not the prepared. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
N 406. p. 634. | * 


4 HENS. ihe +. Ei , 
LAT Us, in zoology;. the name of a fiſh of the coracinus, or 
umbra kind, caught in the Nile, and in the Adriatic and 


Medi terranean ſeas. It much reſembles the common cora- 
einus, hut is larger, and has not the beard which han 
from the chin in that ſpecies, and its body is ſomewhat 
rounder. It is eſteemed a very delicate fiſh. Nondelet. de 
Piſe,p..1 30s. 5 | i 


* 
N * = 


LiTvs, (Gel) in anatomy, a name given by many authors 
to one of the muſcles; of the anus, now 7 called 
the levator an. 20 


$ muſculus, in indem. bs alſo a name iven by Riolanus, 


LAr 
? md to a muſcle called by Albinus:/ati//tenes coli, and 


by. others platy/ma myddes,” and quadratus gene; Part of this 
: 3 from tlie cheek, is called by Santorini the 


ſerius nouus. See QUADRATUS, 


-4 


i 
: 3 in which the artery is very ſenſibly dilated at 
eyery Wee ei ii ne en the? LO 
given by ſome authors to 
the common wild teaſel, or dipſacus fylve/tris major. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. : 07 ba 8 7 1 5 


LAVARETUS,/in zoology, the name of = ſmall fiſh called 


by ſome the gang: and the hingen, 
e curimata. It ſeems. of a middle nature, 

trout Endibering Liekd conc is caught in vaſt quantities in 

the months of h and April, in ſeveral of the lakes in 

Germany, and is pickled, and ſent to different parts of the 


and the rhingan, and by Marggrave 
n the 


world. It ſeldom grows to more than four inches and 
the figure: of its body is like that of the herring, flatted, 
broad, and oblong.. Its back is black, and its white. 


and another pair 


who, for a reward, attended the rehearſal of plays and « 


tions, in order to raiſe;-or join in the on. See 
 ACCLAMATION and APPLAUSE. | 0; 2 
LAVENDULA, lavender in „ the name of a genu 
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Sce IuMonum. . 

- The fowets and Rants er n 
| - Etphalic and netvine. 
the | 644442 Rem 


called the oifter<preen, or ſea-liverwort 
in the whe hs of Glamorgan, and other p 


9 be — 8 

has à very bri | 

à mottled or from 

am red, | — 
no 
ou 


LAVIGNON, the name of a French ſhell 


Sz coaſt of Poitou. It i is of the chama Kind, having a very 


_ — > 


muſt keep a free communication with the water above; 
N furface of ch 


pram.) tare 


* 0 


roy 


 bourhood one another. 
1 hen th . 


of it again, When they 
tion; ich r ee 
ner than would cafily be thought. 
- When che kreatute is to. its 


needs beneſit 
FF 


ble 
it out 3 for- the uſes of the animal, and ei- 
the two is rently qualified to anſwer either 


ther 
- purpoſe. - Theſe 


Tf? 


- * 


ö LAURO-CERASUS, the laurel, in 


open arm | 
with which each' is furniſhed, in che nant df Code) 
This part ſerves them | 
i | comes a fruit. reſembling a cherry, ſoft, and encloſing a ſtone 


qroperUapth wander | 
of the water above, by | 
des, which have. each a dou- | - 
Theſe take in water, and throw | | 


make the round apertures, which are 


1 


— 
ered 


>< bo Wald into UL nr 
cofferꝭ is always fineſt neareſt the grate, 
way down. Se Dxzss1nG of ore. 
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launder by 


f 


- 


bh 


fs, in natural h N 2 of a ſtone 
virtues againſt the head- ach, but 
nor deſcribed by the antients. * 
1 n 
lanting cut- 


ed, 
ef 2h & foal ads rder, where 


a cool 
4 afterwards are 


2 
FT 


nh 


is very aſl 


us 


W 
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in September 
ſoon take root, and the 

into beds, and placed at two or three feet 
I whe che have ſtood here three years, they 
tranſpl anting into the places where they. are 
beſt — on of making this laſt removal is 
method . 5 they are deſigned 


This 


is the better 
but if 


begins Plowing when they = 
» and watered in dry weather. 
ſhould” be tranſplanted, and ſet at a = 


/ next year 

diſtance; and when are two years older, may be re- 
moved to the places they are to remain. Millers 

Gard. Dia. in voc. 

 Latirel berties are held to be carminative, emollient, and- 
reſolvent. are given internally in ſuppreſſions of urine 


Spurge LAUn ET. See LAuxtoLa. 
1 water has been diſcovered to be af « ibo, qua» 


5 See LaUuxo-CEANKAS Us. 
LA TINA, in botany,” a name given by Matthiolus 


| and ſome other ieee eee Ger, 


o LAOKEOLA, the finall ſpire laurel, the ſame 
Laure 
the Aten with Aurel b e pi the ar- 


Y Tarun mn. 105 
Laure A 3 it 
and — Tod Fe Tet off à great ob. rage 


matter, but it is apt to erode, and inflame the ſtomach and 
inteſtines.” The leaves are ſomewhat milder than the bark 
_ of the ſtem; that of the root is ſtrongeſt of all. Many have 
given it in drops with ſucceſs; but it is ſo rough and dangerous 
| 2 — that while 0 are others capable of anſwering 
| putpoſes intended it is un Nonablc to 

it into wc. - * s N m= 
the name of a genus 


of trees, thie characters of which are Us The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, | compoled of 5 — arranged 
in u circular ſorm. cup is holl and funnel 

faſhioned, and from it ako Ait a piſtil, whith finally be- 


with a roundiſh kernel: Tourn. Inſt. p. 629. 
The of lanrel enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The common laurel, and 2. The ſmaller Portugal laurs 


The diſtilled water and" the infuſion of the leaves of the 
lauro-ceraſus are poiſonous . the water and the 9 
Having been ng on convulſions, pally, and 


death, ——— mouth, or anus. 
This was diſcovered by the accident of two women dying 
| an? at Dublin, after drinking eme of the common 

laitrel water: Several experiments were then made 


dt pleaſure, and, 1 
3 fell It can alſo move the 


e le. Mem: Acad. Far. 1 ro- . 
LAVIN, in nitutal hiſtory, 2 nan | 
Phil ine if 1 a 


a name 


= 


pipes 
deen over the places where the fiſh ate buried zi for as ſoon] on 
ed the mud, che continual motion of the | 


l — No 418. 
Tue 


- and communicated to the "Royal Society by 

Dr. „and afterwards confirmed by Dr. Mortimer, 

which plainly ſhewed the poiſonous effect of laurel water. 

Ses Phil. Tranſ. Ne Ar, 420. © 

The laure-cerafus being an ever- „and abounding with 

| wann effential oil,” it was at | imagined that oder ee 
fame poiſonous quality. 


r 
made on he wes of the ye 
Dr: da on box Jeaves no ſuch quality appeared. 


| reed AP ak? lr tt 1 
5 een 


JSeyveral thi Were tried us antidotes to this 4 bale, 
2 | Ea EE good, 
1 w . 
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tk only one leaf, which i holfowed into the ſhape of a baſon, 
{ 204 J into many ſegiments at the edges; from the 
dottom of the flower ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes an 
"oval fruit, or berry; having under its back an 
Fred veſſel, containing ſeeds bf an . r N 
The ſpecies of hay enumerated by Mr. Iburnefort are theſe. 
1. The broad teaved bay. 2. The common bay. 3. The common 
bay with double flowers. 4. The common bay with undulated 
leaves 3 and 5; The narrow leaved bay. Tourn. Inſt. p. 597. 
We have ſeveral 2 _ tree e in the na 
| London : they are all propa owing the ber- 
18. by laying lob the — K which will 
take root in one year's time, and may then be tranſplanted 
into beds for a or two, or even placed at once where 


eee nn 
If they are to be raiſed by ſowing, the berries muſt be ga- 
| theres when ripe, which is in January, and _ in. dry 
"And till the beginning of March, when they muſt be ſown 
"In à bed of rich dry earth, well ſheltered from the north 
and eaft winds; The bed muſt be levelled, and then fur- 
ros of an inch deep made along it; at eight inches diſtance 
into theſe the berries are to be dropped about two inches 
aſunder, and covered with earth; and if the ſeaſon prove 
very dry they muſt be watered: hey will come up in about 
two months, and ſhould be ſuffered to remain in theſe beds 
two years. ſhould then be tranſplanted into a bed 
of earth well dug; and ſet at eighteen inches aſunder; this 
ſhould be done iti April; and they fhould be well watered, 
and the ground covered with ſome muck about their roots. 
They muſt be trained up ftraitz by tying them to ſtakes; 
and their under ſhoots pruned off, v5 make 1 * 
. height. Theſe trees are pr to plant on the warm ſides 
of Fills, where they. may be fheſtered from the north and 
north caſt winds. In ſituations; the bay tree will 
ſometimes indeed loft all its verdure in ſevere winters and 
appear dead, and many trees have on this occaſion been dug 
up and burnt ;z but this is a raſh and ax fag Logo, 
for "uſually, if they are ſuffered to remain they ſhoot freel 
in, and after another ſeafon are found as 
er 
Lavxus Alexdhdrina; in botany; a name given by many au- 
-"thars to ſome of the larger ſpecies of ruſcus, or butcher's 
_ broom. See RvSeus, | 


lively as ever. 


LAWNS. Theſe, ſpacious plaing wake a noble figure before 
| 12 houſes, and the great rule in regard to their dimen- 
© ions, is to make them as as the ground will permit; 


but they ought never to be leſs than acres. Hatun: 
' ought always to lie open to the front of the houſe, and be 
open to the neighbouring country, not pent up with trees; 
und the moſt happy ſituation is, when the beft rooms of the 
houſe front the caſt, and the lawn lies immediately before 
them; becaufe the ſun, in an pfternopn; in this caſe, ſhines 
8 the rogue, and at the fame time hot into the tooms. 
f The bet tuation for a '/awn except this, is on the ſouth 
© fide of a houſe; for if on GERI the to 
too much wind, and if on the north too mach e 
much wind, 4 . 

for a 
there ſhould be rows of lime 


left open, unleſs it fink very much | 

1 * ery n and a triangular one 

not amiſs, but then the angle leading to the front of the 
hbouſe muſt not be too acute. If the ond the 


2a 

and uy 

21 are v 

* as affording a 

LAWSON Bf 

Dr. Shaw, and herna 
are theſe. The 


capſule, 
Ay * 
Fro 5 s 


LAYERS ( 


4 22 


unicapſular 


L E A 


lit a little way, and laid under the mould for about half 4 
foot; the ground ſhould be firſt made very light, and after 
they are laid they ſhould be gently watered. If they will not 

remain eaſily in the poſition they are put in, they muſt be 

ged down with wooden hooks : the beſt ſeaſon for doing 

this 1s, for ever-greens; toward the end of Auguſt, and for other 
trees, in the beginning of February, If are found to 
have taken root, they are to be cut off rom the main plant 
the fucceeding winter, and planted out. If the branch 'be 
too high from the ground, a tub of earth is to be raiſed to 

a proper height for it, and ſome bare off the rind, and others 
| r lay it, but this is not neceſſary 

In es. | : | 

The end of the layer ſhould be left about a foot out of the 

ground, and the branch may be either tied tight round with 

a wire, or cut by mk from a joint, or cut round for an 

inch or two at the place z and it is a good method to pierce 

ſeveral holes through it with an aw], above the part tied 
with the wire. Miller's Gardners Dict. | 
LAT morbus; a name given by ſome writers to the ele- 

Phantiafis. 8. 6 | | 
LAZIVRAD; in natural hiſtory; one of the oldeſt names by 

which we find the lapis lazuli expreſſed in authors. They 

uſed this equally for the ſtone itſelf, and for the colour pre- 
pared from it; and, in after times, every blue colour became 
called by the ſame name; From this were derived the other 
names of /azrrad; lazuri and azure, as well as Inu, now 
its common name; AviſennaYeſcribes the lapis lazuli under 
the name of alazarad, and his interpreter renders this de 
lapide lazuli five armenio, making them to be the ſame thing. 

But they ſtrictly are not ſo, though nearly allied to one 

another. See Lapis laut. wt 

LAZULI lait. See Layrs It. 

LEA of y#rn, is uſed in ſome parts of England for a certain 
uantity of yarn, At Kidminſter it ought to contain 200 
; Ses end abt about. Stat. 22 & 23 Car. 2. Blownt. 
LEACH brine, a word uſed by the Engliſh ſalt workers to ex- 
is the brine; which runs out from the ſalt, when it 
in the baſk&ts to drain, immediately after being taken 
but of the pan; and alſo the liquor left in the pan, when no 
more ſalt will ſhoot. , This is alſo called the mother brine, 
and biftern. In the German ſalt works they always throw 
this liquor' away. In our brine ſalt wotks in ire they 

A 5 preſerye it, and add it to the next boiling ; and in 

e Newcaſtle, and other ſea water ſalt works, ſave it 
for the making the bitter putging ſalt; called Epſom ſult. 
LEAD (cc. The method of fepatating lead from its common 
| fuſible ore by alſaying, i3 this: beat the ore into à coirſe 

powder, like dourſe ſahd; weigh two docimaſtital 
centners of and put it into a teſt. Put upon 


— 


this tile, or elſe another teſt ; the ore muſt be ſpread wide 

Roaſt it in a fire moderate 
d, ſo far as to mike the: teſt 
Hot ; leave it thus for a few minutes, then take off the 
in a ſhort time the ore will change its 


hs. A 


All over the bottom of the teſt: 
at firſt; but afterwards en 

red 
"tile; 


2 blackiſh» to 
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of ſandiver; of each half à centner; 

| ke i ae gun Woke "ps m | 

Tate eee 45 ward e ur tee times as much; cover 

— Po r of an inch thick with 2 falt, 

and down with a finger; put a tile; on a ſinall eru- 
mah Logs ill bear che fre 
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is done in| 
are to be 


o get all 

und us how much 
I ore mh” + 
| - pounds and each half 
| ounce ie 12 — 
0 A powder b 
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12 a gentle 
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the ore aut be put in ſo as to be above 
- the hole, through Which the blaſt, of ch 
but let it not touch the wall of the furnace. 
nace at leaſt two thirds with charcoal, let 


181 


ve 


e 
U all 


K. 
the fire is conſumed 


it, 
8 it, and weigh all together 
- know: the value of the ore, and what the 


ou 


you 


ſmelter may 


a into the oppoſite ſcale among the weights, and then 
the weights balancing the bead, will, without more trouble, 
its ore. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 210. "x 
All che metals may be conſidered in certain circumſtances, 
as acling in the manner of menſtruums on one another, 
and of theſe none has ſo much power as lead. When lead is 
to a moderate fire in an earthen veſſel, the ſurface 


"of the melted maſs is ſoon covered with ſcoriæ, in form of 


a: thin ſkin of many colours: when the fire is ſo far increaſed 
2 0 the vellels uite red hot, this ſkin melts a little, 
- and is thrown. to. the daes of the veſſel in form of a furfu- 
raceous matter, of various yellowiſh or whitiſh colours, called 
Itharge. After this the melted laad ſmoaks, and ſmall drops, 
-. reſembling the firſt ſcoriz riſe, and ſwim like globules of oil 
upon the ſurfacez theſe are one after another added to the li- 
; Sr and if the fire be kept in this degree, the 
hole ſabſtance of the land is finally turned into litharge..-; 
If copper be added to lead thus fmoaking, it cauſes à much 
_ +» briſker ebullition than before, and the burſts, and 


to 


melt the {cad alone; but when this is increaſed; fo 4 to | 


urged. by ever ſo violent 

1 

jf added in too 
leability.. 

ſtones, 

1 glak with a much leſs fire than they otherwiſe would do; 

_ added, 


a fire. . 
eaſily melted; with lead by fire, and | 


. & 


all &s. prodyQts. turn into glaſs by def fie; 
or in the place of it litharge melted with 


a very large quantity 


means of this matter; and the incombuſtible ſtones, 
r management, are ſubject to the ſame fate; but un- 
leſs theſe proceſſes are 
glaſs of lad gets away alone 
dhe metals litharge facilitates the 
by the fire, but it conſumes a conſiderable quantity of them, 
and runs itſelf with whatit poſſeſſes into glaſs ; and finally, the 
N pages gt y on Fan — * geek | 1 by gls 
1 | oſe nothi it; but if 
N on very er with itharg | X 
found to have ſoſt a little of their weight ; but this mall 
ity is not deſttayed, but may, by the proper operations, 
again xegained-out of the Jitharpe. !;..-1 7 {1445 by 
r of different 
a 
| of the Paris academy, has juſtified 
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their experiments by 


give the weight of the ſilver from the iven quantity of 


large a quantity: they: take away its mal- | 


other witrifiable ſubſtances, makes them run into | 
a of this glaſs or li Ir be 


y conducted, the litharge or 


mur, were in 
ion of copper and iron of about a i 
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they become ſo far attenuated-as to run through. the | 
ſides of the veſſels. Lime ſtones ſuffer the ſame change by FE 
with | 
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Lead, red lead, or litharge, 


to be ſo. This pr 
. operation, but is foun 


. moſt always gives it on that occaſion, 
. of meſting 
in iron la 


and this maſs is always ſoronous. Its 


_ . which is ſometimes in thi 
. on one ſide. The maſſes of 
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y very different 
chat h contained in lad is fixed there, 
acids or by ſulphurs; and therefore they uſed alkaline 
to diſengage and ſupport it. On the cont 
Mr. Groſſe uſed only acids, and by means of theſe procured 
a pure running merc om this metal. His method was 
to diſſolve. thin plates of | ad in ſpirit of nitre, weakened 


with an equal quantity of water. He theii obſerved a or 
coloured powder 2 which when tried on 2 


copper, ſhewed itſelf to be mercurial, and even in the pow- 

2 he ſaw ſmall globules of quickſilver. Mem. de FAC. 
des Scienc. 1733-. . F 

As there could be no | poſſibility of the acids forming mer- 

cury with lead, it is very plain that it muſt have been ori- 


Fan there. | * 
the trying lead by the teſt of the burning glaſs, a piece 
of that metal laid 45 a charcoal very readile ds, and 
afterwards wholly diffipates itſelf in fumes ; if it be placed on 
a piece of ſtone it fumes very much, and becomes at length 
7 | il, or melted refin ; and this liquor, 
in cooling, fixes itſelf into a ſort of glaſs, which has this 
wag quality, that it is always compoſed of plates, or 
cales, in the manner of talc ; it is of a greeniſh cr yel- 
- lowiſh colour, with ſome reddiſh ſpots, and is very ſoft to 
the touch. If it be kept longer in the focus of the glaſs it 
ſpreads abroad upon the ſtone, and by degrees penetrates its 
ubſtance, and promotes its fan. if the common, calx of 
be uſed inſtead of plain lad in 
. this experiment, the, event is the ſame, The whole becomes 
a thin fluid matter, which in cooling affords a flaky glaſ, 


_ like talc, Mem. Acad. Paris 1709. 


If this glaſs of kad be 8 to the ſame focus, laid 
on a piece of charcoal, it preſently melts, and re- aſſumes the 
form of lead; and, if then taken away, and ſuffered to cool, 
is no way different from common lad, If the calx of lead, 
or red lead, or litharge, be in the ſame, manner melted in 
the focus of the burning glaſs on a piece of charcoal, 

in the ſame manner imm re · aſſume the form of lead. 

It appears from the whole that there is in lead an oily inflam- 
_ mable matter, which is eaſily driven off, either by the ſolar or 
by a common fire; that the baſis of lad, which appears alone, 
when this is driven off, is a ſcaly or. talcky earth ; and that 
this oily matter of lead is no way different from the oils of 
— ſince the oil of charcoal is able perfectly well to 
Tupply it place, and to reſtore this talcky earth to the form 


| Again. RA 01 8 TIS. 2 TY 
Lead is well known. to be in its natural ſtate a metal ſo 


little ſonorous, that it is even a proverbial expreſſion uſed to 


any metal that is leſs ſonorous others, that it is almoſt 


as. mute 20:ead..: .. Arco 
Ms. Lemery, , however, once ſhewed Mr., de Reaumur, 


and. afterwards to the academy of ſciences at Paris, a lump 


of lead, which had been left in one of his veſſels, after ſome 


chemical operation, which when ftruck, gave a very loud 
Mr. Lemery, had no occaſion afterwards to repeat the expe- 
riment, which had afforded him this remarkable Jead, and 
ho hai li wen . wide. be Bea be bad 
ho luckily bit upon it, without the difficulty he had ex- 
pected from the reſeareh; and, it appears 2. we have 4 

- thouſand times met with ſonorous lead, without knowing. it 
is not the effe& of any particular 
in all lad, which after fuſion has 
taken a certain form, and this a, form which accident al- 


The common way 
ad, in order to the. caſting it, into mon is 

ales; it v A happens, that all that is 
melted in the ladle is caſt into the mould, but a- ſmall Þ p 
tity remains, which ſoon forms itſelf into a maſs in the ladle, 
: figure js, uſually cither 
| that. of the ſegment of a ſphere or of a ſpheroide, and it i 
plane or flat on one fide, and convex on the other: this is 
all it ſeems to have of generally 


1 


regularity. The ladles are 
very... irregular, and à thouſand other accidents occu, 
which prevent the lead's. receiving any ; determinate 
The maſſes are - irregularly convex. on the under 
and on the upper there; is... commonly. a protuberance, 
imes i center, but much more frequently 
chis kind, examined by Mr. N 
neral of about three inches diameter, 2 
of an inch in thickneſs ; theſe were all very 
ſonorous. There are, . doubtleſs, certain proportions | 
thickneſs to their diameter, Which may make them more or 


| 2 , but all are confi y o: nor is the being 
and: Aver] caſt: in,a. ladle any eſſential accident to the rendering ow 
they will at length Fe 


ſonorous, . ſince pieces. of the ſame ſhape caſt in 


Sali ib with thoſe from. che ladle ; and Heber it will fe 
| eaſy to caſt had into different r 2 t 4 
varieties of ſpheroidal es, and thence. learn W wo 
|" proportion-that molt affe the Cent. Poſtbly alſo figurs 0 
- a. different. kind may prove.;ſenorous ; but Mr. 8 
tried ane Gone an caed Nen and found it to have 0 00 ff 
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at all. Larger and thicker diſks of ad are ſometimes found 
ſonorous, but never ſo much ſo, as the figures firſt deſcribed. 
There are alſo two circumſtances, in which the maſs from 
the ladle itſelf is not ſonorous; the one is, when it is co- 
vered with a coarſe ſpungy cruſt, and the other, when its 
edges are extremely thin for any conſiderable ſpace. The 
ſcum is prevented, by carefully taking it off while the metal 
is in fuſion z and when the edges are as thin as paper, as is 
frequently the caſe, there is nothing farther neceſlary, than 
to pare ay carefully off. The ſound is always found to 
become more and more clear, as they are cutaway. This 
is eaſily tried, and it is readily determined how far theſe 
edges are to be pared down, by placing the maſs in equi- 
librio, on the top of a finger, and ſtriking it with a key, 
2 any other hard body, nay even with another piece of 
ad. 
It is very evident then, that it is the being caſt in a certain 
form that renders lead ſonorous, notwithſtanding the natural 
| ſoftneſs of its parts; and that in ſuch circumſtances, in ſpite 
of this obſtacle, it makes very quick vibrations. It is not 
the form, however, which does this alone, ſince pieces of 
the ſame figure, made by hammering and ning, have no 
more ſound than lead in any other ſhape; the fuſion there- 
fore, and the caſting or cooling from fuſion in this ſhape, 
is an eſſential point. The external figure is neceſſary, but 
there is alſo requiſite an internal configuration of the parts of 
the metal, which bare hammering or cutting can never give z 
nay, ſo far from giving the reality of ſounding to lead, ham- 
mering is able to take it from it; for all theſe naturally ſono- 
rous caſts of lead become greatly more dead and dull on 
being hammered, or ſtruck upon. by any hard body. 
The author of theſe obſervations has, in another place, 
given an account of the arrangement, which the particles of 
all metals take in their cooling from a ſtate of fuſion; and 
has obſerved, that in had the particles arrange themſelves 
into a ſort of fibres in this action. It was eaſy to conclude 
from hence, that this arrangement of the particles of the 
lead might be that which rendered a caſt of ſuch a figure ſono- 
rous; this was eaſily tried, ſince, if it was ſo, the diſturbing 
theſe fibres in their arrangement muſt impair, or deſtroy the 
ſounding; but experiment ſhews ſuch a concluſion to be too 
| haſty, and that the lead, though it be ſhook about in the 
ladle during the time of its cooling, or injured in the ar- 
rangement of its parts by. any other means, yet does not 
| Joſe any thing of its ſonorous by Though the arrange- 
ment of the parts of this metal into fibres be not, however, 
the occaſion of its becoming ſonorous, yet it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, that theſe fibres are compoſed of Everal arrangements 
of granules ; and theſe may be ſtill continued, in their na- 
tural ſtate, during the cooling, though they are prevented 
by the motion from running into their natural arrangements. 
Thus the ſhaking, the matter while cooling - may, by 
preventing the concretions of theſe fibres, do no injury to 
the ſound, who 8 of eK. muſt on 
dently. deſtroy the o e. may natural 
be Fappoſed wholly take it off ; thee this uajity plain 
depends upon the vibrations of the particles of the metal on 
being ſtruck; and theſe ules, while in their own natu- 
ral 3 and diſpoſed in a maſs of a determinate ſha 
may eaſily be conceived to be capable of a vibration, which 
they can no longer exert, when they are beaten flat, inter- 
mingled with one another, 
they form is. altered, | C 
_ Theſe ſpeculations are not without their uſe. It is not to 
be ſuppoſed indeed, that any form, into which lead can be 
caſt, can make it capa 
more ſonorous 2 in bells, Ac. but it is very pro 
that. the caſting metals, .naturally ſonorous, into a 
| Hgute, which alone can render a metal, naturally 
ighl 


% 


bable, 
„ or 
fi mute, 
highly ſounding, would make their ſounds greatly more per- 
fe, more loud and clear, Experiment alone can determine 
this, and diſtinguiſh what is only probable, and what is 
true, It ſhould ſeem that the ws form of bells, which 
doubtleſs had their origin from the obſerving that pots, and 
other veſſels, made for more immediately neceſſary uſes, 
as a great ſound ; and thence, when bells were to be made, 
ey ca 
that fi Had they had equal opportunities, of obſerving 
| the ſonorous quality of Nebel caſt into the ſhape of ſeg- 
ments of ſpheres, it is very probable that all the bells in 
the world had now been of that form. The figure of bells, 
uſed at preſent, is indeed very convenient for the ſuſpend- 
ing them in churches ; but there is L reaſon to . 
orm 
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that a proper metal, caſt into the above-mentioned, 
would be more fit than in any other for houſe clocks, where 
a great ſound is required. As the artiſt is limited to ſize in this, 
and in many other things of alike kind, there is reaſon to 
believe this ſonorous quality of lead, in a certain form, may 
94s very uſeful hints for the curious artificer to improve 

the common practices upon. It appears from the whole, 

that bells may be made of lead, which would be ſufficient! 

ſonorous, but they would not be ror A Their figure mu 

neceſſarily be that of a ſegment of a 

middle, and becomi 


a 


. 


here, thickeſt in the | 


and that the figure of the maſs | 


ble of anſwering the purpoſe of the | 


them, as nearly as conveniently might be, of 


LEA 


and the true proportion of this decreaſe of thickneſs might 
be eaſily found by experiments, and when found, would pro- 
bably prove this metal to be more ſonorous than it. is yet 
found to be. It appears alſo from the whole, that /cad is a 
metal naturally ſonorous, though that was never ſuppoſed 
before; that there is one peculiar form, in which it is moſt 
ſo; and that we deſtroy this property by hammering it, 
which deſtroys thoſe granules on which its vibrations depend. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1726. * 

Lx Ap, in medicine. This metal is celebratefl by ſome chemical 
writers for its great medical virtues; but after all, it ſeems to be 
a metal which 4 to be given internally with the greateſt 
caution, and to be rather calculated for outward application. 
Its ore is ſo poiſonous, that the ſteam, ariſing from the fur- 
naces where it is worked, infects the graſs of all the neighbour- 
ing places, and kills the animals which feed on it. Its beſt 
preparation is ſacchurum ſaturni; which, though able to do 
22 good in hæmorr and ſome other caſes, is apt, 

owever, to bring on colics of ſo violent a kind, that the 

_ remedy often proves worſe than the diſeaſe. | 
The preparations of lead, moſt in uſe, are, 1. Minium, or 
red lead. 2. Litharge. 3. Plumbum uſtum, burnt lead. 
4. Ceruſs. And 5. Saccharum faturni, ſugar of lead. See 
Minium, LitHARGE, c. Cycl. and Suppl. 

Balſam of LRA D, an external medicine, greatly famed for its 
effects in old and ſharp ulcers. It is made by mixing one 
ounce of ſugar of lead with two of oil of turpentine, and 
ſetting this mixture in a ſand-heat till the alt is diſſolved. 
By this means the oil acquires a red colour, and is called 
balſam of lead. 

Black LEAD, in mineralogy. See BLAck lead. 

Burnt LRA D, plumbum uſtum, is only intended for external 
uſe. Tt has the ſame virtues aſcribed to it, in ointments 
and plaſters, as litharge or minium. Mixed into an un- 
— with lard alone, it makes a good ointment for the 

iles. | 

Calcined LEAD. See GLass of lead. 

Coheſion of LEAD. When one maſs of lead is applied to an- 
other, with both ſurfaces ſmooth, its coheſion is very extraor- 
dinary. Dr, Deſaguliers tried it with two balls of lead, the one 

weighing two pounds, and the other one pound; from each 
of which having cut a ſmall ſegment of only the. diameter 
of a quarter of an inch, he preſſed, them together. with his 
hands, giving them a twiſt, to make the ſurfaces touch as 
cloſely as could be. [Theſe ſupported one another, and the 
weight of ſixteen pounds; but a little more ſeparated them. 
When examined, after they were ſeparated, the touching 
ſurfaces were found not to exceed a tenth of an inch in dia- 
meter. But it is to be obſerved, that on repeating: the ex- 
periment, the weight required to ſeparate the balls was never 
twice exactly the ſame ; as indeed it never is in any of the 
2 of this kind, and that from very obvious rea- 

ns. 
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Glaſs of LEA D. See GLass of lead. * 
Meck LEAD, a name given to a glittering ſubſtance found in 
lead mines. See GALENA inan and BLENDE. 
' Native Lx AD. See PLUMBUM nativum. | , 
Red LEAD. See Miniun. y 
LEAD ore. Mr. Boyle obſerves there is t difference, diſ- 
cernible. by the yes between different Fad ores. Some is ſo 
like ſteel, that the workers call it feel ore. And this bein 
of more difficult fuſion than ordinary, mix it wi 
other ore, by them called firm ore, when they commit it 
to the furnace. He ſays, he likewiſe took notice of an ore, 
which, for its aptneſs to vitrify, and ſerve potters to glaze 
their veſſels, the miners call pottern ore, and ſell it dearer 
than other ore. Laad ore often yields filver, but not always. 
Mr. Boyle mentions ſome lead ore, he tried, ſo rich, as to 
yield ſeventy per cent of lead; yet did not, though tried by 
one of the moſt expert artiſts, give one grain of filver. 
p. 150. 95 


7 Works Abr. Vol. 1. Xe 
| iſonous quality of this ore is ſuch, that the people 
in the countries where it is dug, and near the 


who live 
waſhed, can keep neither dog nor cat, 


* 


* 


places where. it is an 1 
nor any kind of fowl, but all die in a ſhort time; and it 
has been known that a little houſe, in which kad ore had 
been kept for ſome time, thou afterwards made very clean, 
and bedded with fern, yet calves being then put into it, 
all have died in 2 very ſhort time; and it is a too common 
' ly obſervation, that children are often known to 
die 3 ſuddenly about theſe, places. If any ſort of 
cattle are known to eat of the on which the ſteam, 
that ariſes. from the melting of lad, falls, they are,always 
obſerved to die a while after. Philoſophical Collections, 
N? 2. Jag 8 Wen 
Sugar of LEAD. See SACCHARUM ſaturni. 
LEAD, among bowlers... See BowLING....,.. lm ont 
LEAD, in the manege, is a term uſed to ö . 


to expreſs the 


begins any motion firſt. A horſe going in à freight line 
wich Ni ge loot. 4 ＋ 


_ always leads, or cuts the w 

called in French entamer li chemin. See ENA. 

LzAD walling, in the ſalt works, on the ſalt ſprings, in ſame 
parts of — is the tetm uſed for that quantity of brine 


ng gradually thinner 


towards the edges ; 
2 | 


| 
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vrhich nature has allotted 


very cloſe, and take off its leaves a; 
when it is thus devoured by cattle, 
it i 7 lietle of it growing up into ſtalk 
at chat time, and therefore leſs ſap is to be purified, and 
ently leſs of the operation allotted to leaves re- 


SL 
4 


growing . 
ing too to be bitten off, ſerve in the place of thoſe 
which are eaten | 


but #o ther juices lt become Riff and coagulated, when let | The figure of the | leaves of plants may be repreſented 
out, it is probable that have ſome motion, which keeps | by holding one in the ſmoke of reſin, camphor, a can- 
them fluid while in the of the plant. | e, Cc. whereby the lf acquires a bla which 
The in the {eaves of plants are almoſt innumerable. | when preſſed on white paper, gives the exact ſize, ſhape, 
Mr. — found an hundred and ſeventy two thou- and particular ramifactions of the fibres. This method 
ſand and ninety pores on one fide of a leaf of box. The] may be of uſe to botaniſts, when they have no kill in 
leaves of rue ſeem full of holes, like a honey comb; all the] drawing. es Works Abr. Vol. 1. p. 132. 

kinds of St. John's wort appear likewiſe ſtuck full of pin holes] The {aver of plants have ſeveral diſtinctions among bota- 
to the naked eye, but the microſcope diſcovers, that the] niſts, according to their ſhape and diviſion, each of which 
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I 1 See Tab. of Leaves. 

EAF, is that whoſe ſurface is covered with cartilagi- 
gh caſt with filver, and all the ribs ints, ſharp, rigid, and ſtrong enough to wound any 
i tranſparent balls, faſtened * part of the fleſh ; and which adhere but lightly to 
many grapes. A fage leaf like a rug, | the leaf, and may be eaſily ſeparated from it. 
of knots and tufts * 1 and em- Acuminated Lx Ar, one terminated by a pointed and ſharp ex- 
ne round cryſtal beads, or pendants, and] tremity, like an awl. ; 

ſlander foot ſtalks, The back fide of a | Acute Lear, that which terminates in a ſharp point. 
that kind called feueet briar, | Alated LEAves, are thoſe divided into, or compoſed of ſeve- 
ral compleat pinnated leaves, whether equal or un 
uniform or difform, as in the orobus, and other the like 
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plants. 
and ſwelling. Theſe ſymptoms were imagined for- Alkernate Leaves, thoſe which do not ſtand oppoſite, but ane 
2 . ickles being left in the wounds] over another, all the way up the ſtalx. 
— * icroſcope diſcovers ſomething much wicaule LEAF, — a leaf, the baſe of which ex- 
| in this plant, and ſhews that its prickles | tends itſelf in ſuch a manner, that it environs, and ſurrounds 
are for acting, in the fame manner as the ſtings of | the ſtalk every way. OE SN, he a Is evenly of 
- ani For every one of them is found to be a rigid body, L os Hon Ray pn, WH 1 e. 
hollow, and terminating in a very fine point, with an open- | Articulated Leaves, thoſe which grow one on the top of 
* Fön en When 
| containing a limpi „Which, upon Bid LR Ar, one divided into two parts at the 
| touching the pri is r at the little out- 1 is thus divided into three parts, it is ſaid =. triſd; 
let, and if it enters the ſkin, produces the miſchiefs before- | when into four, quadrifid, and fo on. Multifid expreiles a 
mentioned by the pu of its falts. And hence it is, | led, divided into a great number of ſegments. | 
that the leaves n have been dried a little | Bigeminate Lx Ar, one formed of a double conjugation of 


- 


„ ſſer leaves. | | 
Binated Lear, binatum folium, a kind of compound lf, 
formed only of two folioles on one petiole. 

Bipartite LEAF. See Qui 5 LzAF, infra, * 
Canalitulated Lx Ar, one whil h is hollowed all the way of 
its length with a channel. * 
Carnous LEAF, one which is full of pulp, or of a fleſhy ſub- 
ſtance, contained between the membranes which form the 
upper and under ſurface. | e » 

Cartilaginous LEAF, that whoſe edge is ſurrounded with a kind 
of cartilage, or border, thicker than the reſt, but of the 

ſubſtance of the l. T 

« | Cauline LR Ar, that which grows not immediately from the 

. | root, but on the ſtalk of a'plant. | 


ir 
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A crop of faint Ciliated LE as, one ſurrounded all the way with parallel hairs, 
ofe or filaments, ſo as to give ſome reſemblance of the hairi- 

is often deftro nefs of the eye-lids. _ LEE 4 GS 
fed upon by the LeAF, is that which is divided to the middle rib into 
| n_— nd | | ſeveral ſegments, and ſeems made up of ſeveral ſmaller 


LY 4 epic in general, a leaf that is formed of 
| af expr » A At is formen 

feveral other leſſer — In this large Ale, however, it 

diviſible into ſeveral kinds. 1. The compound ones, Pro” 

perly and den fo called. 2. The decomparnd And 
; Fug arts Of each of which in its place. 

In, deſcribing theſe kinds of leaves, the whole af, which ib 

" the reſult of the combination, is called foam, and the 
mall haves, which together compoſe it, are called 2 


:0 
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Compound last, properly ſo called, is onl of one 
CO 27 a” > of cls rom A To RENE 
| Conprefed LzAF, one with the mark of an impreſfion on both 


Concave LEAF, one whoſe middle is ſunk or hollowed. 
in- Conferte For, lug placed in cluſters, or fo — 4 2 
A 3 
ftrip||Connata, FOLIA, Rates cohering together, ot whoſe be 
unite, ſo. as to form” but one body. | 
Convex LEAF, | one whoſe middle riſes into 3 protuberant 
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LEA LEA 


Cordated Lx Ar, expreſſes one of an ovated ſhape, hollowed Linear Lear, one the two ſides of which run almoſt parallel 

à little on each ſide at the baſe. to one another: the linear leaves are uſually narrow, and 
Obver ſely cordated LEAF, one of the fame figure with the] ſomewhat broader in the middle than at either end. 

former, but affixed to its petiole not by the cordated part] Linguiform Lear, a linear leaf in ſhape of a tongue, which 

which is the baſe in the former, but by the 2 . is obtuſe, fleſhy, depreſſed, convex on the under ſide, and 
Cordato-ſagittated Lx Ar, a ſagittated leaf, the of which] uſually cartilaginous at the edge. ES 

are CONVEX. Lunulated Lt AT, one in form F a creſcent: it is a ſuborbi- 
Crenated LEAF, crenatum folium, that whoſe edges are fur-{ cular leaf hollowed at the baſe, with two curvilinear angles 

niſhed with indentings which are contiguous to one ano- in form of circles at its hinder part or baſe; 7 

ther, and are neither turned toward the point nor toward ] Lyrated LEAF, folium lyratum, one in form of a lyte ; or, it 
the baſe. » is a compound leaf, formed of a ſimple one, which divides 
Acute crenated LEAF, a crenated leaf, in which the indent-{ itſelf in its lower part in ſuch a manner, that the inciſions 

ings are ſharp at the ends. ; below make ſegments which ſtand out from the body of the 
Obtuſe crenated, that whoſe indentings terminate obtuſely, leaf, and are detached from the larger ſegment, which forms 
Criſp Lx Ar, criſpum folium, that which is undulated or folded] the upper part. 

over and over at the edge, which muſt alſo be in ſome| Membranaceous LEAF, one merely compoſed of membranes 

manner divided, not entire, viz. either dentated, ſerrated, with no pulp between. 

or lacerated. | Naked LeAr, nudum folium, expreſſes a leaf whoſe ſurface is 
Uumnei form LE Ar, one of the ſhape of a wedge; or, the ſmooth and equal, without any particular marks. 

length of which greatly exceeds its breadth, and the lower Natant Lear, one which floats upon the ſurface of the 

part of which grows ſmaller all the way. 3 water. | | 
Decompoſite LE Ar expreſſes a leaf, the — of Nervoſe Lt Ax, one whoſe veſſels are r and extend them- 

which divides |tſelf twice it is iſhed with] ſdves patallelly from the baſe toward the ſummit, without 

leaves. | any ramifications. | | 
Decurrent Lx AF, one which adheres immediately to the ſtalk| Nitidum folium, expreſſes a leaf of a ſmooth and gloſſy ſur- 

or branch of a plant, without any pedicle; and, which has] face, looking as if poliſhed by art. 

its lower part extended and a along the branch. | Oblong LEAF, one the length of which is many times equal 

an 
e 


Deltoide LEAF, one with four es, whereof thoſe of the] to its breadth, and the extremities of which are both too 
ſummit are farther diſtant from the center than thoſe of the] narrow to form ſegments of circles, A* 
ſides. Obtuſe Lx Ar, one terminated by the ſegment of a circle. 
Dentated LtAF,. one whoſe is beſet with horizontal en the ſummit of a le, is obtuſe, but terminated by a 
points of the ſame matter with the leaf itſelf, and diſtinct fine ſharp point, affixed as it were upon it, it is faid to be 


and ſeparate one from another. - obtufum cum acumine. | 
Depreſſed LzAr, one which has the mark of an impreſſion on | Obverſely evated Lear, obverst ovatum folium, a leaf of the 
| one ſide. ſame figure with the ovated leaf, only fixed to the. petiole 
Digitated Lx Ar, expreſſes a one, formed of a| by its ſmaller end. | 


number of ſimple foliola, p 9 on a common Orbicular Lx Ar, one of a round figure, the breadth of which 
jole: in a ſtrict ſenſe, however, it is uſed only to expreſs is equal to its length, and every part of its edges equally 

x . RN 20 INES. hs 1 
Duplicato-pinnatum, or pinnato-pinnatum, expreſſes a com- EA, one approaching to roun t too lon its 
Pased of ſeveral others, each of which is itſelf compoſed of | breadth ; its diameter, at both extremities, is eq to the 


ſeveral ſmaller leaves or foliola. two ehds, forming the ſame ſegments of citcles : this might 
Duplicato-ternated LE ar, one conſiſting of raves, which are} be more diſtinctly called elliptic. | 
| elves compoſed of three leaves each. Ovated Leaf, feli evatui, expreſſes « haf; the ſhape of 


Emarginated Lx Ar, that which has a little indenting on the| which is like that of an egg ; of, which is longer than 
ſummit. Obtaſely emarginated, is the term when the two] broad, and the baſe or lower part of which forms the ſeg- 
points which form the indenting are obtuſe ; when they are ment of a circle, though the othet extremity is too ſmall to 
acute, it is ſaid to be acutely emarginated. | be in proportion to it. | 5 

Enfiform Lx Ar, a compreſſed If of the ſhape of a ſword, Palnated Lx Ar, one in form of an open hand : this expreſſes 
which is thin, and edged as it were on the fides, and which} a leaf, divided into ſeveral ſegments, from the top down 
has a high rib running down its middle. to the middle, or to the baſe, 

EretLz Ar, one ſo ſituated as to make an acute angle with | Panduriforii Lear, one of the ſhape of a Violin; this is an 
the ſtalk. #. A oblong leaf} larger at both ends in the middle, where 

Eraſe Lx Ar, eroſum folium, a Jeaff which has ſeveral finuſes| it is deeply cut, in a rounded manner, 
in its diſk, and alſo in the edge or border. | Papi Li Ar, one Whoſe ſurface is coveted with little 

Faſeiculate Lxaves, expreſſes layes, many of which atiſe ; | 
together from the ſame point. e out from the 

Floral LRA, expreſſes one found near the flower, and which 2 it forms 

never appears but with the flower. | | 

Frondes expreſſes leaves conſiſting of ſeveral other /zaves, and 

forming the whole plant; as is the caſe in the fern-kind, 

in which che fructification being on the back of the l, 

the _ leaf makes the whole plant. 3 

Haſtated LEAF, one in form like a ſpear's point: this expreſſes 

a triangular lay, the ſides and the baſe of which are both 
hollowed, ſo as in ſome meaſure to give the reſemblance of 
a leaf compoſed of three parts. N | 

Hirfutum folium. See Piloſe Lx Av, infra. | 

Hiſpid LE Ar, one whoſe ſurface is covered with more 
and rigid hairs than the pileſe leaf. See Pilz LRAr, i 

Horizontal Lt AF. See Patent LEA, infra. Ih 

d Lzay. See Laciniated Lear, infra, .- 

icated LEAF, imbricata folia, leavgs placed over one 

wy 3A manner of the tiles of a houſe, or like the ſcales 


roundiſh. 


e 
i ial 1. 


* 


* 


4. bi 
not oppo but alternately, 5. The 
in Thick the folioles are reg lar 
The cirro-pinnated, the e 
tendrils, 


may be either abrupt, cirrated, 
petiole, or ſtipulated. 

Pinnatifid Lx Ar expreſſes one divided into ſeveral parts in 

form of alz ; or which has three, four, or more lateral 


membranaceous in 180 


ſimus s ſeparated by long horizontal ſegments. 
licated Leary, fa. the baſe 2 of which there 
run at ſeveral diſtances veſſels or fibres, which extend them- 
ſelves to the extreme ſides, and ſome of which raiſe and 

: others depreſs the diſk of the leaf in an alternate order, 
making acute angles. | | 

Prenmiorſe Lx A, prefiferfiim folium, a leaf which is truncated 
and terminated by an acute ſinus at the ſummit. 


uadrifid LEAF. bifid LE Ar, ſupra. | 
Dudaternate LEAVES. See ternate LEAVES, infra. 
uina FOLIA. Sec TERNATE. 


winguangular LEAF, one with trait ſides and five angles. 
winguefoliate LEAF, is a compound deaf of the ſame form 
with the trifoliate, but made up of five ſegments ; ſuch are 

che leaves of 2 efdil, . 1 * 6 
winquepartite LEAF, one which is ſeparated into five parts 

gr to the very baſe, ſo as to ſeem made up of five ſepa- 

rate Jeaves till cloſely examined. In the ſame manner a leaf 

_ Is faid to be bipartite, &c. when it is divided into two, 

- three, Cc. parts. 

Radical Lx Ar, that which grows immediately from the root 
of « plant not from the ff. EA 

Radicant LEAF, one which puſhes out roots from its ſummit, 
as ſome of the fernsdo. _ 5 

Radicated Lx Ar, folium radicatum, one which puſhes out 
roots from its diſk or lower ſurface. we 

ſe LEAVES, thoſe which are ſtill more divided than th 
or alated leaves, and compoſed of one ſeries farther 

in their diviſion. © Of this ſort are the leaves of female fern, 
and the like, Or, | 

Ramuſe leaf is one which grows not on its main ſtalk, but on 
its branches. | | 

Ramuleſe LEAF, a kind of com def in which there are 
ſeveral - foliola ſuſtained on a branched petiole. 

Reclinate or reflex LEAr, one which has its ſummit lower than 


its baſe. | : a | 
Reniform LEAF, one of the ſhape of a hilary a or, it is a 
def of a ſuborbicular figure, hollowed a little at the baſe, 


8 any angie, | , 
Repanded EAF, e ow repent, a leaf, the border of which 
1s marked all * with ſhort HAS making a ſegment 


of a circle, with obtuſe finus's. © _ 
Retuſe Lx Ar, retuſum folium, a leaf 
- nated by an obtuſe line. FP 
Revolute LEAF, folium revolutum, a leaf, the u part of 

which rolls ith downward. 455 res 
Round 332 2 — which is not flatted as moſt 

are, but is of a cylindric e, except the point. 
Rag LzaF, that whoſe veins are ſunk Arp and between 
| ich the membranous and fleſhy part of the leg, riſes in 


2 forms, ſo as to give upon the whole a wrinkled 


Shine, LEAF, one formed like the iron head of an arrow. 
is is the e baſe for the inſer- 
E. CON 


tion of the petiole. 1 707 
Scabrous Lz ay, that which has ſeveral irregular prominences 


Mts r ample 
rica EAF, one reſembling the xicaule, but 
| wa its lobes” at the baſe too mall to entirely ſurround 
Seminal Lxar, that which appears firſt from the ſeed of a 
plant, and is uſually different from the reſt. 
Serrated LEAF, folijum ſerratum, that whoſe edge or border is 
notched like a faw, or furniſhed. with points which make 
| K 2:6 placed one bending toward another, and 
Pero . xpreſſ 
um ſerratum folium expreſſes a leaf whoſe edge is fur- 
niſhed with the ſame ſort of mn oa; in eiten 


are turned backwards, or all look toward the baſe of the leaf. 
Ob alete ſerratum folium expreſſes a leaf indented in the ſame 
N 4 2 ho . obtuſe ang A 
um duplicato-ſerratum denotes a leaf ſerrated as the firſt, 
but with the ſerratures large, and 57 | 
with indentings of the ſame kind... | | 
Seffile LE Ay, one which riſes immediately from the ſtalk with- 
out any pedicle. . * Th | | | 
Simple LEAF, is that v 
middle rib, or ſeeming made up of different ſmaller leaves; 
as in ſage, mint, cr. | 
Simple leaf is otherwiſe 
one. See PRTIOLE. 


-* ſelves indented or notched at the ed 
Sinuati-dentated leaf expreſſes a lf 
+ the lateral lobes of a linear figure. N 
er! Amate folizm, à leaf with ſinus's at | 
* with the lobes which divide them, pointed and turned to- 
ward the baſe like the beards of an H,. 


whoſe extremity is termi- | 


edges ſerrated again | 


which is whole, or not divided to the | 


- ory defined, that of which W. . 

Ties pr Pre algy Fab 8 
7 nk one which has a number of ſinus's on its 

1 ſeparated by lobes not very long, nor them- 


Nike the former," but with | 


Spingſe Lx Ar, that whoſe diſk or edge is armed with cartila- 
ginous points ſo oY affixed, that they cannot be ſeparated 

without injuring the leg, itſelf. 

Stellate LRAVES, thoſe which grow more than ſix at a 
and are arranged like the rays of a ſtar, | 

Striated LEAF, one with a number of longitudinal furrows 
on its ſurface. 

Subrotund LEAF, that approaching to the figure of the orbi- 
cular leaf, but departing from it, either in being too long, 
or too broad, or prominent, in ſome one or more parts. 
Vid. ſupr. 

Subular LE AF, that which 
that part of the ſtalk, 
ſeveral branches. 

Subulated LEAF, one of the ſhape of an awl. This expreſſes 
a leaf oblong and narrow, broadeſt at the baſe, and thence 

ually decreaſing, till it terminate in a _ gp 

Sulcated LR AT, one which has a great number of ridges all 

round it, 8 2 82 

Supradecompoſite LEAF, one which has the common petiole di- 

"ded more than twice, before it is charged A lobes or 
olio 

Ternated LtzaF, a compound one, conſiſting only of three 
leaves on a common petiole. 

Ternate alſo expreſſes leaves which grow three at a joint, 
ſurrounding the ftalk., When there are four or five, they 
are called guaterna and guina, and ſo on. 

Tetragonal Ls AFT. See Trigonal LRA, infra. 

Tomentoſe LEAF, one whole ſurface is covered with hairs ſo 


ſhort and fine, that the eye does not diſtinguiſh them ſingly, 
though the lea in genera is evidently downy, both to the 


ſight and the touch. | 
Triangular Lt AF, one compoſed of three rectilinear ſides, and 
angles, the two inferior ones of which are on a level 
e. | 


Joint, 


ws at the ramifications, or under 
om whence there grows one on 


three 
with the 
Trifid Lx Ar. See Biſd Lear, ſupra. , 
Trifoliate LEAF, is a compound leaf made up of ſegments 
placed in the ſame order as in the digitated lea, but theſe 
yen are uſually ſhort, and are always three in number, 
this ſort are the leaves of clover, graſs, Sc. | 
Trigonal LEAF, one much like the triquetrous, only that in 
this the ſeveral faces are each hollowed in form of channels, 
and the ribs are ſharp and membranaceous. 1 
A leaf that has, inſtead of three ribs or edges, four or five, 
is in the ſame manner called tetragonal, pentagonal, &c. 
Trilobous LEAF, one divided into three, lobes. This is a leaf 
divided juſt down to the middle into three parts, whick 


ſtand apart from one another, and are ſurroundedat the edges. 
Tripartite LEAF.” See Quinquepartite LEAF, ſupra. 
Triplicato-ternatum, or ternato-ternatum, a leaf, the petiole of 
which divides three times into three branches, before any 
leaves or foliola are placed on it. 
Triquetrous LEAF, expreſſes a leaf which has three faces or 
ſides, all flat. This is uſually alſo ſubulated, or grows 
ſmaller 8 from the baſe to the point. 
Truncated Lx ar, that whoſe ſummit or point ſeems to have 
been cut off, or is terminated by a ſtrait line in a tranſ- 
verſe direction. "oy PE REFS 2 8 
Tubulbſe LE Ar, one which is hollow within, and makes 3 
kind of tube. = 0p | be 5 
Vaginans expreſſes a leaf, the baſe of which is formed like 3 
cylinder, and ſurrounds the ftalk, as is the. caſe in many of 
es. b 4 
Vewſe Laar, that on the ſurface of Which there are a val 
number of branched veſſels, which frequently unite in an 
odd manner one with another. i | 
Villoſe Lzar. See Piloſe LR Ar, ſupra. / 24 
U d LxAr, that whoſe exterior part of the diſk is of 
more extent than a circle of the ſame diameter, ſo that the 
edges are neceflitated to riſe and fall in a regular manner. 
Indian LEAF, in botany.. See TAMALAPATRI 
LzAves, in watchmaking, is uſed for the notches of its pinion 
See Pixon, Cy llt. „ . 
LEAK, at fea, is a hole in the ſhip, through which the water 
comes in. A ſhip is ſaid to ſpring a lia when ſhe begins 
to leal, or let in the water. Rehe | 
The manner of ſtopping. a leak is, to put into it 2 plug 
wrapt in oakum, and well tarred, or in a tarpawling _ 
which keeps the water out; or nailing a piece 
on the place. 1 1 7 re 
Seamen ſometimes ſtop a leah by thruſting 


2 into 


trongl wh 
ply the nano 
Sage a to the ear, and the other to the 
— : leak is ſuppoſed to bez then the 
heard 100 
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LEAO, K Batu Aol, a mineral ſubſtance app 


plant. 
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and of great uſe in the Chineſe porcelain manufacture, be- 
ing the fincſt blue they are poſſeſſed of. This ſtone is 
found in the ſtrata of pit coal, or in thoſe of a yellowiſh 
or reddiſh earth in the neighbourhood of the veins of coal. 
There are often found pieces of it lying on the ſurface of 
the ground, and theſe are a ſure indication, that more will 
be found on digging. It is generally found in oblong pieces 
of the ſize of a finger, not round, but flat. Some of this 
is very fine, and ſome coarſe, and of a bad colour. The 
latter is very common, but the fine ſort is ſcarce, and greatly 
valued. .It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh them at fight, but 
they are found by experiment, and the trying one piece is 
generally ſufficient for judging of the whole mine; for all 
that is found in the ſame place, is uſually of the ſame 
ſort. | Mo 
Their manner of preparing it for uſe is this : They firſt 
waſh it very clean, to ſeparate it from the earth, or any. 
| other foulneſs it may have; they then lay it at the bottom 
of their baking furnaces; and when it has been thus cal- 
cined for three or four hours, it is taken out and powdered 
very fine. in large mortars of porcelain with peſtles of ſtone 
faced with iron. When the powder is perfectly fine, they 
pour in ſome boiling water, and grind that with the reſt, 
and when it is thoroughly incorporated, they add more, 
and finally pour it off, after ſome time ſettling. The re- 
mainder at the bottom, of the mortar, which is the coarſer 
art, they grind again with more water, and fo on, till they 
ve made the whole fine, excepting a little dirt or grit. 
When this is done, all the liquors are mixed together, and 
well ſtirred. They are ſuffered to ſtand two or three mi- 
nutes after this, and then poured off, with the powder re- 
maining in them. This is ſuffered to ſubſide gradually, 
and is the fine blue they uſe in their beſt works, our com- 
mon ſmalt ſerving for the blue of all the common low 


* 


- 


priced China ware. Obſervat. ſur les Coutumes de PAſte, 
p- 326. O 
A is plain that this ſtone is a ſort of lapis lazuli, and the 


ultramarine blue, uſed by our painters, is made in a manner 
not wholly unlike this. It is much to be wiſhed that 
England were well ſearched for ſuch a ſtone as this lens, 
ſince our mines in Derbyſhire afford many blue ſubſtances, 
which have not been ſufficiently conſidered ; and if it ſhould 
be found that either this, or any other European nation, 
produces it, it will be a fine diſcovery, as we ſhould not 
only have the means of giving a fine colour to our own 
manufactures of this kind, but we might trade with it in 
China to a vaſt advantage. If England does not poſſeſs it, 
it is very probable that ä does, the mines there af- 
fording an almoſt inexhauſtible ſtore of coloured ftones ; 
and this being certainly no other than the ſtony matter of 


ſome cryſtalline nodule, accidentally tinged with ſome. par- | 
ticles of copper. See LAZ ULI lapis. | 
LEAP, (Cycl.) in muſic, is when the ſong does not proceed 


by conjoint degrees. For inſtance, when there is an inter- 
val of a third, fourth, fiſth, c. between two notes, the 
Italians call it a leap, ſalto. ESE TIS 
It is to be obſerved that there are two kinds of laps, 


lar and irregular, called by the Italians, ſalti regolari & ir- 
regolari. | | 1 
The regular leaps are thoſe of a third major, or minor, 


whether natural or accidental, fourth, fifth, ſixth minor, 
and octave, and theſe either aſcending or deſcending. 
trregular leaps are the tritone, ſixth major, ſeventh major, 


the ninth, tenth; and in general all beyond the of 
an octave; at leaſt in vocal muſic. LE . 
Beſides theſe there are others which may be uſed, but with 


diſcretion; ſuch as the diminiſhed fourth, the falſe fifth, 

and flat ſeventh. The 8 between the — — 

irregular leaps is, that ormer are orm the 
voice, without any great difficulty or — 

latter require more attention and pains to execute 
Lzar in bähin is uſed for a net, engine, or weel, made of twigs, 


of 


| ch | in. Stat. 4 and 5 Will. and Mary, cap. 23. 
Lear, in the manege, an air of a ſtep and a leap. See 
STEP, Cycl. | Moy 1-6 . Nfl. 
LEAPING -borſs, in the — 1 that works in the 
high man one that his leaps writh order and 
obedience bet two pillars upon a ftrait line, in volts, 


caprioles, balotades, or croupades. Uſe excludes: a gallop 
a terra a terra, and corvets, from the number of laps ; 
becauſe the horſe does not riſe ſo very high in theſe. Each 
Leap of the horſe ought not to gain, or make above a foot 
and a half of ground for 1 ae! 

LEA T, is uſed for a trench to convey 


water to, or from a 
Jac. I. c. 19 

of a method of pre- 
at all, and better than in 
of this 


- mill. It is mentioned in the ſtatute 7 
LEATHER 4 )—Mr. Boyle { 
pating leather without any 

0 b but we do not find. the proceſs 
his works. © Shaw's Abridg. Vol. 2. p. 134. 
LzaTHER-mouthed, in ichthy y, a term 
Engliſh. for | malace/tomous, the diſtinctive epi 
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ſuch 
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; whereas the | 
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the carp, tench, bream, roach, &c. Iillugbly, Hiſt. Piſc. 
IA See MALAcOSTOMOus. 

LEBERIS, in ſome medical writers, a word uſed to expreſs 
the exuviæ of ſerpents, or the ſkins which ſnakes caſt off 
every year; theſe are by ſome greatly recommended for 
taking off freckles and ſun-burns from the face. | 

LEBNI, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given 
by ſome to ſtorax. Aviſenna has treated of this drug in 
three ſeparate chapters; in one under the title of gHarat, 
in another under the title of leni, and in the other under 
the title of miba, or almiha. This has led ſome to ima- 

bine theſe three words the names of three different drugs; 

ut the author ſcts this right, by explaining himſelf in the 
beginning of one of the chapters, that of lehni, in this 
manner: What is /ebni ? Lelni is miba. It ſeems, upon 
the whole, that miba was the general name of this drug, 
and that rat and lebni were the names of particular 
kinds of it, The Greeks were very nice in diſtinguiſhing 
the ſeveral kinds of ſtorax, and the Arabians ſeem to have 
followed their example; nay, they have even borrowed 
ſome of the terms, by which they called the particular ſorts, 
as the calamita, and the reſt. The calamite ſtorax of the 

Arabians was not, however, the fame with that of the 

Greeks, but only the refuſe of the preſſings of the liquid 

ſtorax ; the lebni ſeems to have been the ſame with the cala- 

mite of the Greeks, and the aſtarak the ſame with their 
yg ſtorax. | 

he ſoft, or liquid ſtorax of the Greeks, ſeems to have been 
very common among theſe people, and they have called it 
mel lebni, the honey of ſtorax. This was a common word 
with them to expreſs any thing ſoft, See Mgr. 

LECANOMANTIA, Arxavropasluz, in antiquity, a kind of 
divination performed in a baſon with wedges of gold or 
ſilver, See HYDROMANTIA. 

LECCIA, in zoology, a name given by ſeveral to a 2 
fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, and known among t 
generality of writers by the name of amia ; though by Al- 
drovand, and ſome others, called glaucus. Hillughby, Hiſt, 
Piſc. p. 296. See AM1A and LECHIA. 

LECH, in metallurgy, a term uſed by the miners to expreſs 
the gold ore which has been powdered, and waſhed, and 
afterwards run with the aſſiſtance of lime ſtone. The lech 
is afterwards burnt in a fire of charcoal, in order to render 
it fit for the ſeparation of the metal, by means of lead, 
which abſorbing and ſcorifying the extraneous matter, ren- 
ders the gold pure. or abr nit 

LECHIA, in ichthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius, 

and others, to the fiſh called by others amia and glaucus, 

and by the antient Greeks amia and troctus. It is rly 

a ſpecies of the ſcomber, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by 

the name of the ſcomber with two fins on the back, and 

with the laſt bone, or ray of the hinder fin very long. The 

Italians call it Jeccia, whence Jovius's name. Paul: Jowius, 


7 | 
LECfTHOS a word uſed by the old medical writers, and 
plainly f ifying a ſort of pulſe, but authors have variouſly 

underſtood it; ſome applying it to the decorticated feed of 

the lentil; others to the meal of the ſame pulſe; and others 
to the fruit of a peculiar ſpecies of aracus, or wild vetch. 

The fame word is alſo uſed by Hippocrates, fometimes, to 

denote the yolk of an egg. "his is one of the numerous 

inſtances, in which confuſion is brought into the world by 
theſe homonymies ; for when Hippocrates applies the epithet 
lecithodes to the ſediment: of the urine in ſome diſeaſed Hates, 
it is not eaſy to determine from it, whether. he means to 
compare it to the meal of lentils, or to the yolk of an 
egg · The fame alſo, is the caſe in regard to his applying 
it to the pus, or matter of certain ulcers. | 
LECTICA, among the Romans, a litter, or vehicle, in which 
le were carried. The ſella differed from the lefira, as 
ing higher, and becauſe 


le always fat in it ; on which 
account the ſella," from 
uſe, was eſteemed 


e time it was firſt brought into 
| : the more honourable carriage of the 
two. * - * . | | | 911 


The leftica was alſo uſed as f bier for carryi ous the 


the unhappy tortured per- 
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dead, who were dreſſed in habits ſuitable to their quality 

and ſex. Pitiſc. in voc. See Bux YVII xo. | 

LECTICARIH, among the Romans, ſervants who carried the 

- See ann 5 5 L Aba 1 een 

RES, among omans, ſervants-in great men's 

houſes, mo w_— pany in readin —— Heir maſters 

were at ſupper. were called by the Greeks ang 4 

2 DS e ee. Wi t mes ; 

igneut, among the Romans, a kind of torture firſt 

ee ee ee 

nated teeth, or ſpikes, and ſtrowed with fſaltz while melted 

tallow was poured from above 

1D n i vos PSB to ber yr nets 

in 2 ſhip, ſmall pieces of timber. lying athwart 

| ſhips, from the waſte-trees to the 2 ich ſerve 

| 16 er 6p. e he" gritings "over de half 

LEECH; hiruds,.in zoology, an oblong isl, defitre'6 
| fo e 15 RA of A e ee feet, 
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Wichin this mouth is placed the 


| | Feet, and of a black colour, with various ſpots and lines, | 
and a mouth with three diſtin& openings. | 
The creature is common in ſtanding waters, and is in fre- 
quent uſe in the practice of phyſic, often ſupplying the uſe 
of the lancet in bleedings. e beſt to be choſen for this 
| uſe are the ſmall ones, and of thoſe, ſuch as have the moſt 
diſtinct lines on their backs. Dale, Pharmac. p. 355. 
The hiftory of this animal, and the ſtructure of its parts, 


by means of which it becomes uſeful to us, in ſupplying | 


very happily the "of the lancet, with every other par- 
— * ax Aur 2 its life and food, have been very 
"accurately given by Mr. Morand, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences in the year 1159 ; 
The more vulgarly known particulars of this animal are 
briefly” mentioned by this gentleman ; ſuch are the cu- 
| taneous annules of its outer coat, the beautiful arrange- 
ment of the ſeveral" rays, the colours, the pyramids, and 
points, with which it is ornamented ; the avidity with which 
''this creature ſeizes the fleſh of animals; the manner of its 
applying its mouth ; the vermicular motion obſerved within 
it while ſucking, which reſembles the common motion of 
deglution ; the time they have been known to live in the 
Water without any viſible food; and the faculty they have 
in common with many other animals, of moving when cut 
into ſeveral pieces: Theſe the author ſuppoſes already ſuffi- 
+ ciently known, and paſſes on to what is leſs ſo, the ſtructure 
of its inner parts. a | 
The part of this animal, by which it pierces the ſkin of any 
creature to get at its blood, is 
mouth, but it really conſiſts of fve different parts, which 
are confounded under that general name. Theſe are two 
. regular lips, a cavity, which is properly the mouth, certain 
3 Hot to pierce with, others which ſerve it for ſucking, 
and finally a fort of throat, or eſt „through which 
it ſwallows the blood. When the leech is in a ſtate of reſt, 
its upper lip forms a regular ſemicircle, and the lower a 
ion of a much larger circle. 
When the creature lengthens its head to move, the ſemi- 
circle of the upper lip becomes two oblique lines, the junc- 
tion of which makes a ſaliant angle, which the creature 
applies to whatever it would fix itſelf to. That angle is 
marked by a black ſpot on the outer of the 
lip. The extreme ſoftneſs of the fibres of this part makes 
it very ſerviceable to the animal, in that it readily aſſumes 
- any figure, ing to the occaſion of ſiezing any thing 
Der- to move the reſt of its — 45 or on the 
A an animal, to give opportunity to piercing in- 
ſtruments to exert their Gare and on. | 
Whether it be for either of theſe purpoſes, that the creature 
fixes its mouth, the two lips ly fix, and make in 
this ſtate a ſort of acetabulum, like the hollow of the tail. 
This may be ſeen in their fixing on the ſides of a glaſs veſſel 
in which. they are kept, and the mouth, or aperture be- 
tween the lips, is diſtinctly ſeen. This mouth is formed, 
like the lips, of ſuch extremely ſupple fibres, that it takes the 
- - Ggure of the par: to which it is ied, and fixes perfectly 
+ Cloſe to it. When the lips are fixed on the fleſh, in order 
to ſuck, this little mouth continues moveable under them, 


- 


- 


* 
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and ſearches over the compaſs of fleſh, incloſed in the larger 
cirele of the lips, for the ſpot where it will be eaſieſt to 


- draw much blood. + f Mb», 2. f 
inſtrument for the piercing 
- he ſkin, which is more than the meer fucker of the 
Snat, or the like kind of flies; ſince the quantity of 
to be ſucked, by the leech, is greatly and the 
1 OC OR Gn ee be The 
= p; is weapon may be diſcovered by examining the 
wound it leaves. This in compoſed of — cuts, making 
three rays, which uniting in a center, make equal angles 


. 


dne wi another. This ſtructure of the wound is moſt jp 


_ diſtinly ſeen when the ſwelling is gone down, and the 
- ſkin is clean; and this is uſually: on the fourth day after 
the application; The three ings are then plainly ſeen 
not to be punctures, but abſolute wounds, or cuts, as if 
made by a fine lancet. In examining the creature, the 
organ, deſtined for making the wound, is found to be placed 

between the aperture of the lips and the bottom of the 
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erally called, fimply, its | 


blood | 


| Bleeding with LeECHEs. 


LEE 


aperture; and within this there is a little body to be diſc. 
vered, which by its motion ſeems very plainly to be a ton ue, 
and which probably acts as a piſton to take up the blood 
flowing from the triple wound, in the center of which it 
naturally ſtands,” while the larger circle of the lips, &c. per- 
form the office of the body of the pump, and the blood is 
eaſily, by this means, conveyed into the body of the ani- 
mal. F _— between the root of the tongue and the be- 
| pinning of ſtomach, there is a ſpace of two lines in 
gth, in which it is eaſy to diſcover two different ar- 
rangements of fibres; the one ſet are flat and plain, the 
others are circular. Theſe evidently have a power of widen- 
ing or contracting the cavity of the pump, and by that 
means facilitate its office ; the plane ones contracting in 
length, to 42 the capacity, and the circular ones de- 
termining the blood toward the ſtomach, by their power of 
contracting the hollow, when the blood is received. The 
blood from hence enters into a membranaceous ſort of ſack, 
which ſerves the animal for ſtomach and guts, and occupies 
the greateſt part of the body of the creature. If the air is 
admitted into the body by the mouth, it may be ſeen to 
make- its way down a longitudinal canal, and fl, as it goes, 
a number of ſacks, or little bons which are on each fide. 
Theſe veſicules receive the blood, and becoming filled with 
it, ſwell out the body of the animal to a — Foy It re- 
mains here many months, and nouriſhes the creature, and 
if any thing is excteted from it, it muſt be merely by an 
inſenſible perſpiration ; ſince the creature has no anus, ſo far 
as can be yet diſcovereed, nor any aperture which can ſup- 
ply the place of one. | 
Leeches are able to live in oil; and when removed out of 
this liquor into water again, they throw off a tender ſkin, 
or film, of the regular ſhape of their body, and reſembling 
the ſkin of an cel in miniature. Their hving in oil ſeems 
a proof, that their organs of reſpiration are not placed on 
the outſide of their bodies, as they are in many ſmall ani- 
mals, which therefore die on being only rubbed over with 
oil. But the leech ſeems to reſpire by the mouth ; and this 
may be the more plainly diſcovered, if the water, in which 
it is kept, be gently heated, for then the animal being uneaſy, 
breathes hard, and very viſibly. 
The leech is a well known inſet, common in waters, and 
uſed to draw blood in medicine. The common ſtandin 
waters afford us two ies of this inſect, a larger, call 
the horſe-leech, and a er, diſtinguiſhed from this not 
only in fize, but by its whole ſurface, being covered with 
ſmall tubercles. The larger kind grow to five inches oy, 
and is yellowiſh on the belly, and black upon the back. It 
is divi in the manner of the earth-worm, into a num- 
ber of annular joints, not leſs than an hundred, and is ſmaller 
toward the mouth, than toward the tail. The ſmaller kind 
has a broad ftreak of a greeniſh black running down its 
back, and pn each fide of that a reddiſh line, and beyond 
theſe there are other lines formed of large black ſpots. The 
belly is blackiſh, with a caſt of green. This is the kind 
that ſhould be uſed in medicine, and is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the other. Mr. Ray obſerves, that there are ſometimes 
found great numbers of young leeches ſticking in cluſters to 
the belly of the old one. 5 
We have on the coaſt of Cornwall another inſect, much 
approaching to the nature of the leech. It is about 'fix 
inches long, of a greyiſh colour, ſpotted with black, and 
is divided into about nineteen rings. It has a number 
of a fort of tubereles on the body, and is uſually found full 
of blood, or of a ſubſtance — blood in colour. 


Ray's Hiſt. Inſet. p. 3. 15 8 
The method of bleeding by theſe 
animals was very _ introduced into the practice of phy- 
fic. Leeches ſhould: always be choſen from clear and run- 
ning waters; for thoſe from ſtagnant ones, and dirt ponds, 
ſeem to have ſomething malignant in their bite. The fur- 
geons uſually chuſe — Rox have ſlender heads, green lines on 
their backs, and bellies of a reddiſh yellow. But from 
whatever waters theſe creatures have been taken, the 
method is to keep them many days in à glaſs of water, 
cranging it often, that they may cleanſe themſelves. 
Before the hech is applied to the ſkin, it ſhould be taken 


| 


mouth; and on cutting up the animal, and drawing the | out of the water, and kept an hour in an empty cup, be 
ä Anger carefully over the part of it, there is felt a rough- | drain itſelf, that it may thus be rendered thirſty rr 
105 like that of à ſine file,” which evidently” is owing to The be properly applied to the temples, or behind tue 
ſiome rough ſubſtance, of the hardneſa of bone. Theſe are, ears, in diforders er the cad, and to the veins of the - 
in 2 a number of ſine and ſharp teeth, and when ex- tum in the blind piles. And applied to this part alſo, T 
amined by a microſope, they are found to n often of great ſervice in hæ or ſpittins: 
three ſeries. on three ribs, or, as they may be called, jaws; | blood by the noſe, eſpecially when theſe have been ccc 
- each. of hich is placed along the middle of 2 ſtrong muſ- | | fioned by a ſtoppage of the uſual N that” Ways 
cle-of . its own. le: — ing | Hough where — is not the caſe, they do great ſerv! 
Dee the outh. | me rev reh | | 
When that has | Before al bo is applied, the ſkin muſt be well 2 
and is fixed, till it become hot and red, and then either bold the f che 
. the teeth thuou by the tail to the part, or let it crawl of itſelf out but if 
Theſe are the i cup upon iti B 83 they readily lay . 
veſſel it | they refuſe, the blood of a chicken or pigeon ſhould ul 
dato che bed on che part; and if that does not allure them, they 
-of teeth, | be laid aſide as uſclefs, and others taken in their ſtead. © |; 
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If much r to be drawn, the tails of the 
leeches may be cut off as they are ſucking, by which means, 
the blood they have already ſucked will be diſcharged, as 
well as what they continue to take in; for they will not 
let-go their hold, but continue ſucking as before. 
If they do not let go after a ſufficient quantity of blood is 
drawn, they are not to be pulled off, for that often occaſi- 
ons tumors, and inflammations; but if a little ſalt be ſprink- 
led on the place, they quit their hold. The orifices ſhould 
be waſhed with warm wine, or water, and they uſually heal 
readily of themſelves. Heifter's Surgery, p. 312. 
LggcH is alſo a name given by Boccone to a very particular 
water animal, which he found ſticking to the tides of the 
xiphias, or ſword fiſh. 
He calls it hiruds, or acus cauda utringue pennata, and ob- 
ſerves that it is ſlightly mentioned by Geſner, and by 
2 in their books of fiſhes. It is about four inches 
g. The belly is white and cartilaginous, and tranſpa- 
rent. There is no head to be ſeen, but only a hol- 
low ſnout, in the place of the head. This is covered with 
a very hard membrane, and differs m—_—_ from the ſkin 
of the belly. This ſnout it thruſts up to the end into the 
body of the fiſh, and ſucks its blood with it. It has a tail 
ſhaped like a feather, and under it two ſlender filaments, 
or fibres, lo than its whole body. By means of theſe, 
when it is not faſtened to the body of the fiſh, it clings to 
ſtones, or ſea plants, to prevent its being carried wy by 
the motion of the water; and when it is on the body of 
the fiſh, theſe ſerve it to hold much more faſtly with, 
than it otherwiſe could do, When it faſtens itſelf to the 
ſword fiſh, it always fixes on thoſe parts where the fins of 
the fiſh cannot come at it to diſturb it. Sometimes it ad- 


heres to the belly, ſometimes to the back, ſometimes to the | 


tail, and often very near the head. The body of the crea- 
ture is filled with lender tubes and pipes, by means of 
' which it ſucks up the blood of the fiſh into the ſnout, which 
is a meer vacant tube, and from thence conveys it to the 
inteſtines. The whole body of the creature 1s formed of 
rings, which ſerve to draw up the tubes into the ſnout, and 
return them back u oth + This creature miſerably 
afflicts the ſword fiſh, but it js itſelf as much tormented by 
an animal that preys on its blood and juices ; this is a ſort 
of louſe, which is always found upon it. It is of a brown- 
iſh colour, and is generally found faſtened toward the tail 
of the creature, ſticking as firmly as a limpet to a rock. 
It is nearly of the bigneſs of a pea, and when cruſhed a 
little, will thruſt out — ſlender filaments. This leech 
is not found, ſo far as has yet been obſerved, on any other 
fiſh but the ſword fiſh ; nor this louſe among other creatures, 
beſide this leech. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 100. 
LEEK, porrum, in botany. See PoR Run. 
We have two kinds, of laat commonly cultivated in our 
— the one called the common let, and the other a 
roader leaved one, commonly called the London lee. There 


are ſome reaſons to ſuſpect that theſe are only varieties of 


the ſame ſpecies of plant, both ariſing from the ſame ſeeds. 
The method of ing theſe is by ſeeds, and they are 
commonly ſown along with onions. 'The onions: growing 
up firſt; and after they are pulled up, the ets have time 
enough to grow to their ſize. - Millers Gard. Did. 
LzEx-head, in the manege. See WART and PoRIEAU. 


and heat paſs into the tower. On the floor of this tower 


the veſſels are ſet to anneal. There are two ings, by 

which the veſſels are put into this tower, and ding 

there ſome time, they are put into iron pans, which by de- 
are drawn out all along 

is called the lier; which is five or ſic yards 

that the veſſels may cool by 

tinued to its tower, and all „ and is about 

four feet wide and high within. The are cool by | 


| that time they are come to the mouth of this, which enters 


of the ſail between the 
LzzTcn-lines, in 2 ſhip, 


— 


Ulcers in the LROs. 


tle doſes of purging medicines are to be taken at times, and 


muſt be taken to 
the ſanies ; it ſhould then be 
birthwort, and over this a lead plaiſter 


When inflammations and violent pains 


of the mi 
long, be applied in this caſe 


L E G 


and that the wind may cvme right upon her broad - ſde: 
The way to do which, if all a ſhip's ſails be abroad, is to 
bear up the helm hard to windward, to let riſe the fore 
Jack, veer the main-ſheet, and take in the miſſen maſt, of 
at leaſt to peek it up, which is called felling the miſſen. 


LEEWARD tide, at ſea. See Tips, 
LEG (Cycl.)—In fractures of the two bones of the tibia 


and fibula, or either of them alone; the limb is to be ex- 
tended, by aſſiſtants, both ways, while the { replaces 
the bones, which done the limb is to be rolled up with the 
yroper bandage, and retained in the moſt proper poſture: 

hen both theſe bones are broken, they are ſeldom. both 
broken juſt in the ſame place, but one a little higher than the 
other. If the tibia be broken alone, it is eaſily diſcovered 


by its lying ſo near the ſkin ; but if the fibula alone, it is bu- 


ried under ſo many muſcles that the fracture is not always 
ſo eaſily diſcovered, and the patient is ſo much leſs afflicted 
17 it as to be ſometimes able to walk. N | 
a fracture of the tibia be accompanied with an external 
wound, this muſt be firſt well cleanſed, and the ſplinters 
of the bone carefully removed, and then the broken bone, 
by the help of a proper extenſion reduced to its proper place, 
the hemorrhage ſtopped, and the whole bound up with 
the eighteen headed bandage ; but if any fragments of the 
way + wow _ — as to hinder its reduction; they muſt 
removed by a pair of s, or if n a 
fine ſaw. The limb, when gy A laid nw = 
frame, or in a caſe of ſtraw, renewing the and 
bandage daily till the wound be healed. Heifter, p. 136. 
Although no part of the body is free from 
inveterate and obſtinate ulcers, yet the legt are found to be 
much more ſubject to them — the reſt. The general 
cauſes of ulcers in the /zgs are the ſame with thoſe of ulcers 
in other parts, a bad habit of body, too great a thinneſs 
and acrimony in the juices, and obſtructions of the menſes in 
women; to theſe allo may be added calloſity of the lips of 
wounds, and caries of the bones within. 
In perſons advanced in years, and naturally of a bad habit 
of body, it is moſt adviſeable not to attempt to heal 
theſe, ſince the effect of cure is often much worſe than 
the diſeaſe, and not unfrequently, even death itſelf ; for 
theſe ulcers are, in many caſes, rather to be looked on as a 
relief to nature than a diſorder, as they ſerve to drain off a 
vaſt quantity of noxious humours from the body. This, 
however, ſhould not be extended to young robuſt habits, 
h bad, becauſe theſe may be corre dad in ſuch ſubjects, 
and the firſt cauſe of the ftubbornneſs of the ulcers removed 
abſtinence, or a regular wa vings or b i 
iſſues, with the hel nd rr 
thus removed, the ulcer may be removed with ſafety : 
and though * theſe ulcers are not to be healed, 
yet palliative ods may be taken with them, to the great 
comfort of the afflicted perſons, that pain, and other vio- 
lent ſymptoms may be removed, and the ulcer kept from 
ſpreading, or new bad ſymptoms from coming on. 
Abſtinence and a ſtrict regimen are the great care, and gen- 


internal medicines, likely to do good in regard to the cauſe 
of the ulcer, may be alſo given: of this kind are eſſence of 
balſam of peru, and the like. Externally, care 
the ulcer perfectly, clean ; twice a 
and every time wiped clean from 
either with dry lint, 
in a decoction of | walnut leaves, or of 


day it ought to be 


or with lint di 
„ a3: that of the mi- 


nium, or any of alike kind may be applied. Theſe. ulcers 
treated is this cap, inner il 
trouble, and of great ſervice to the preſerving the life of the 


became very mild, of little 


7 


5 944 
| 
come on in theſe 


ox. irr 


' . the: limb eee defended Sem the eee 
— (hr efully m the injuries external 


ſweating ; when pad ang ay By very 
7 threatens * ene, great taken 
the methods-uſed — — 74 


o 
* 


Gas 


again cautiouſl 
there is little hope of life. Heifter's Surgery, p. 283. 
Las f fies. I 
this claſs of inſects. All flies have indeed ſux legs, but 
though they are the ſame in number, they differ ſufficiently 


in many other ref; Some flies have very long legs 
and — as fo wen f f 


ſhort nes. 

be gnats and tipulz ſeem mounted on ſtilts, and by that 
differ from other flieg,-whoſe form of body is the ſame;; but 
- | what is yet more obſervable, in regard to the legs of theſe 
.-:inſe&s is, that though they are uſually all fixed to the cor- 
cklet, there are fome-ſpecies of flies which have the hinder 
1 to the rings of their body. Reaumur's Hiſt. 
Anf. | | ? 


Tom. 4. p. 143. vadi 20 5 
The legs of flies are often not only large or ſmall according to 
ch ſiae of the creature but every portion of them comprized 

between two of the articulations, differs often from the 
other in length and thickneſs. What they all have in com- 
mon, is, that the foot; or bottom part of them, on which 
the creature reſts itſelf, is always provided with at leaſt two 
clas, or hooks; which terminate in points ſo extremely 
nie; that they are able to lay hold of what appear to us the 
i moſt ſmooth and poliſhed bodies. 
Tbe blue fleſh fly, and ſeveral other ſpecies, have alſo as it 
were two ſoles of feet; theſe are each of them nearly of a 


mut de 


boat fi and reſemble two ſmall balls; theſe touch at the 
part where they are connected to the foot, and leave between 
>:them an an ſpace afterwards. | Their. external inferior 


ſarface is ſomewhat convex, and covered with very ſhort |. 
z.. theſe hairs, like the points of 


bairs very cloſely arranged 
dhe two claws; can find themſelves a paſſage into the pores 
ef what appear to us the moſt poliſhed ſurfaces, and are of 
great uſe to the creatures, in their placing themſelves on 
vertical planes of glaſs. I: „ 
Mr. Hom has ſometimes found flies which could not 
: walk upon glaſs in this poſition ;z and is of opinion, that 
theſe are ſuch, as by age had loſt the hairs from theſe balls 
on their feet. Thoſe alſo whoſe claws or hooks were become 
ſoft or blunt muſt find themſelves: in the ſame ſituation : 


yet there 
Tatts; ſuch as the bee claſs, which yet are able to walk up 


V. 4. p. 259. e et G7 291127 
ro, in the manege, the member. that fi a horſe's body, 
and performs the motion when he Of the four legs, 
the two before have ſeveral each of which has a pecu- 


+ underſtand that part of the fore · quarters 
the hough to the paſtern joint, and call it the ſhank ; the 


part that correſponds to this in the hind - quarters is called | 


the inſtep. But in common: diſcourſe we confound the fore, 
_*2and the hind- quarters; and without any diſtinction ſay the 
. 1 ene ess, 

She French call a horſe droit ſur les jambes, i. e. ſtraight 

membered, or ſtraight upon his /zgs,, when the fore part of 

- the paſtern falls perpendicularly upon the cronet, and the 

mant and the paſtern are in a ſtraight line. See STRAIGHT 
-:and Lons-juned.. 285 +042. > 14 + 

Fhe-horſemart's legs are likewiſe of ſingular concern in the ma- 


- 


y for the action of theſe given ſeaſonably, and with 


= ent, conſtitutes one of the principal aids, which con 
[(faſts in approaching more or leſs with the calf of the /zg to the 
«horſe's. flank, and in bearing it more or leſs: off as there is 
occaſion. This aid a horſeman ought to give ce 
in order to animate à horſe: and it is ſo. much the finer, 
that it is hidden and private : for in ſtretching the bam he 
» makes che horſe dread the ſpur, and this fear has as much 
effect as the ſpur:itſelf. See AID... Was +19, lden 
Les of the martinets, in a ſhip, is uſed for thoſe ſmall ropes, 
- which are put through the bole 
_ - fail, in che leetch of each. They are above a foot in 
length, and at either end are ſpliced into themſelves: they 


have df a mall ce, into which the martinets are faſtened | 


= 
* 


of the Martine 


by do bitches, and tie end is ſeized. into the ſtanding part 
LEGA TE. Nhe, ia the Italian muſic, Notes are faid to be 


als when this , or this — mark is found over or | 


under che heads of them. This is what we call gying them, 
andi is done when tiiey are properly but one note, but obli 
to be into two, becauſe part ĩs found at the 

one bar, and the other part in t 
bar; or becauſe the two halves 


a note are in different 
2 of che meaſure See S TM corn | 


ourſucd/y bus if theſe Fail of ſuecels 
furniſh us with. ſeveral diſtin&tions for 


ropes of the main and fore | 


of | 
in the heginning of the following | 


L E M 


ſie, is uſed to intimate, that the muſician is to ſing or play 

in a gay, briſk, and lively manner. See ALLEGRO. 

LEGNA, Ae, among the antients, a name given to the 
borders of the Toga and Pallium, that were on each hand; 

the extremities above and below being called Ora. Piti. 

2 See ORA. | | 

„ among botaniſts, a pericarpium of an oblong com- 
preſſed figure, formed of two _ joined by a — — 
both on the upper and under part, and having the ſeeds af- 

fixed to the upper limbs of the two valves in an alternate 
order. See PERICAR IU. 5 1 
LEIOBATUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle 
and Athenæus to a ſpecies of the ray fiſh, called by many of 
the old authors bos marinus, and by the later authors /;. 
raia, or raia oxyrynchus, It is accurately diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi, by the name of the variegated ray, with ten prick] 
tubercles on the middle of the back. d 
LEI@PODES, an epithet uſed by the old medical writers, to 
expreſs ſuch perſons who had feet perfectly ſmooth and ever, 
at the bottom, without the uſual hollow between the heel 
and the fore part of the foot. 
LEITURGI,. A«lzgy%, among the Athenians, perſons of con- 
fiderable eſtates ; who, by their own tribe, or the whole 
people, were ordered to perform ſome public duty, or ſup- 
ply the commonwealth with neceſſaries at their own ex- 
pences. Potter, Archæol. Græc. 1. 1. c. 15. 

LEMING, in zoology, the name of a creature of the rat 
kind, called by authors mus Norwegicus, the Norway rat. 
Olaus is the firſt author who has mentioned and deſcribed 
this creature, and from him Geſner, Scaliger, Johnſon, 
and the reſt, took their deſcriptions of it down to the time 

of Wormius, who took ſingular pains in giving its true hiſ- 
tory from his own obſervations. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 227, 

It is a creature of the figure of the dormouſe, but has a 
ſmaller. tail; it is uſually about five inches long, and its 
hair is very fine, and variegated with ſeveral colours; the 
lower part of the head is black; the crown yellow, and the 
neck and ſhoulders black again. The body is of a reddiſh 

. tawney colour, but variegated with a great number of black 
ſpots of different figures, but uſually ſmall. The tail is ſcarce 

half an inch long, and very ſlender, and covered with a 
—— black hair. | 

varies extremely in the order and diſpoſition of its ſpots ; 
its noſe. is ſharp, and its mouth ſurrounded by a great num- 
ber of ſtiff hairs; 2 theſe there are twelve, which are 
much longer than the reſt, and are ſet at diſtances from one 
another; its mouth is ſmall, and the upper lip ſplit, and 
there are ſeen in this ſlit two very long teeth which are 
bent, and very ſharp; the eyes are ſmall and black, the ears 
are obtuſe and lie on the head, not ſtanding erect. The 
legs are ſhort, and the fore ones much ſhorter than the 
hinder pair ; the creature is very ſwift in running, the toes 
of each foot are four in number. | 5 

LEMMA, in pharmacy, a term uſed to expreſs the huſk or 
ſhell of certain fruits, as the almond, and the like; and in 

| general, whatever is taken off in decortication. Thus the 
. huſks of oats, -barley, &c. are the lemmata of thoſe ſeeds. 

LEMMA is alſo a name given by ſome. of the lower claſs of 

writers, in natural hiſtory, to an imaginary ' animal, which 

they deſcribe, as living in the woods of Aſia, and having the 
face of a woman and the body of a beaſt of prey. 

LMM A, in natural hiſtory, is alſo the name of a ſmall water 
plant well known to the antients, and called by Theo- 
phraſtus by this diſtin. name; but very improperly con- 

| founded by late writers among the duck weed kinds, and 

called by Bauhine, Ray, Parkinſon, and others, lemicula 

3 2 gundrifalia, the four leaved duck weed; and by 

Petiver, in his gazophylacium naturæ & artis, ffratiotes palu- 
Aris faliis lujulæ, or the water. ſoldier, with leaves like thoſe 

of wood ſorrel. Memoirs de l' Acad. Sc. Par. 1740. 

Mr. Barnard Juſſieu has been at the pains of thoroughly en- 
quiring into the nature and fructification of this plant, and 
to him alone we owe its true hiſtory. Its flowers having 

never been ſeen or regarded, till that gentleman gave an 

account of them in the memoirs of the academy of ſciences 
of Paris; and many of the more eminent botaniſts, from 

its different ap e when in the water and when out of 
it, having miſtaken it for two different plants. It indeed 
differs extremely from itſelf in three different fituation5 
bs which 115 found, It is ſometimes found in ths _ 
| | fl water, and is then very: ” 
and full; ſometimes it is found in ſhallow . and is then 
conſiderably poorer, and ſometimes it is ſound on dry land, 


GAT O, in che Italian muſics fignifies conſined or con- in which caſe it makes an extremely different figure; and 
 .-huined-by-certain; rules- for ſome; defign 3 thus they ſay, || is fo ftarved, and poor, as ſcarce to be knbwn for the fame 
 eanome"tepate, ee Seer CANON i I berbbbbb . Sa vo He 41 
LEGATORY, ot LacaTary, the ſame with Legat of a will. The middle Rate of theſe, that is when, it grows in ſhallow 

% i. c. 16. Blownt.!' It is derived from the Latin de- water, ſeems; its moſt natural appearance, and is the only 
Mo, 1 . 24 n . | her gr in, which 2 is ——4 to — — 
n mußte is-uſed; to fignifyia ine, added to the and ſeeds. It is a ſpreading. plant, its branches exten” 
* the ascending and deſcending notes: great way far and Ae theſe ſend from their under Part 
run very high or very lo. We „ © 5 ſevgrabof || roots. at certain diſtances; and from their upper four leaves 
nne and below che fia. i ſuſtained by a long and der ſtalk, and uſually _— 
LEGGIARDO, or Lacarazpanenrs, in te Italian a © ſeveral of theſe ſtalks from the ſame part-of the plants fra 
.& 
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the ſame parts of the branches from whence the leaves ariſe ; 


there are alſo ſeen to ariſe other very ſlender and very ſhort | 


ſtalks which bear ſmall capſules, within which is encloſed 
the flower and afterwards the ſeed. The flowers are placed 
in ſeveral lodgments in this ſhell, and are compeſed of 
' ſtamina and piſtils, but have no petals ; the piſtils are va- 
- rious in number in the different flowers, from three to eight, 
the ſtamina are always very minute and very numerous. 
Memoirs Acad. Scien. Par. 1740. | - 
Plukenet has deſcribed this plant a little differently from 
this writer, but the difference ſeems only owing to this, 
that Plukenet deſcribed one he found in deep water, whereas 
Mr. Juſſieu formed his account from the more ordinary and 
perfect appearance of the plant in ſhallow water, where 
alone it ripens its flowers and ſeeds. We have it not in 
England ſo far as is yet known, but it«is common in the Eaſt 
and Weft Indies and in France. | 
LEMNIAN earth, LEMNIA terra, a kind of bole or fine earth 
uſed in medicine, of which there are three ſpecies ; the 
white, the yellow, and the red, but the red is moſt uſed. 
'The — by which they may be diſtinguiſhed from 
all other earths of the ſame colours are theſe. 
Red lemnian earth is a denſe compact earth of a cloſe firm 
texture and pale red colour, and of a ſmooth and even, but 
not gloſly ſurface. It does not break readily between the 
fingers, nor at all ſtains the hands, is not readily diffuſible 
in water, melts lowly in the mouth, is very aſtringent to 
the taſte, and when in its native ſtate is always ſomewhat 
harſh and gritty between the teeth; for what we find of it 
that is perfectly pure, and free from fand, is ſuch as has been 
waſhed and ſeparated from it, all the genuine earth naturally 
| containing ſome. It adheres firmly to the tongue, raiſes a 
flight efferveſcence with aqua fortis, and ſuffers very little 
change in a moderate fire. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 13. 
This is dug in the iſland of Lemnos, and in no other place 
ſo far as is yet known; and the fine and true earth only in 
one pit, which is opened once every year and no oftner, 
with great ſolemnity and the earth, ſuppoſed ſufficient for 
the year's demand, 1s taken out and fold to the merchants ; 
ſome ſealed with various figures, other quantities unſealed ; 
but, what is there bought unſealed: is generally formed into 
ſmall maſles, and ſealed before it is offered to ſale in Europe, 
the druggiſts expecting to find lemnian earth ſealed. 
This is a 
frequently by the Turks upon the ſpot, either by mixing it 
— por ine bs wg or another earth alone omg ſold I its 


place, but more frequently in Europe, where every whole- |. 


ſale dealer knows how to make a compoſition of our own 
_ clays, and properly tinge them with ochre, and afterwards 
ive an impreſſion reſembling that of the genuine. Ibid. 
Fe white Tmin earth. is a find bole, of a very pure white, 
but of a ſomewhat lax texture, and leſs weighty than the 
other boles; it appe 
feels ſomewhat duſty on ruhbing; it ſcarce at all ſtains the 
fingers in handling, very eaſily crumbles to pieces, adheres 


ſtrongly to the tongue, and melts freely in the mouth, but 


like the red, leaves a ſandy. harſhneſs between the teeth; 


this makes no efferveſcence with acids. It is dug in the | 


illand of Lemnos, and uſed in the German, ſhops as an 
aſtringent and ſudorific. The antients knew this kind, but 
never uſed it in medicine, eſteeming the other ſuperior, but 
| 8 it as the cimolia about cloaths. Hill's Hiſt. of 
oſſils, p. 2. n ich ang! it l 
The yellow lemnian earth is a _ uable earth, common 
in the ſhops, and more than all 
kind ſubje& to. be counterfeited. 12 * 
It is a very pure and fine earth, of a lively florid yellow, 
_ of a cloſe compact texture and ſmooth ſurface, conſiderabl 
hard, and not at all ſtaining the fingers in handling. It 


o 
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4 ſticks firmly to the tongue, and melts pretty readily in the N 


mouth, leaving not the leaſt harſhnefs between the teeth, 
and does not ſerment with acid menſtrua. It is counter- 
feited two ways; tlie one by a yellow ochre, which may 
be diſcovered by its ſtaĩni 
yellow clay; but this is eaſily known. by its want of the 
true florid colour, and having all the characters of a clay 
not a bole. The genuine is found only in the iſland of 
Lemnos, n next above the red. It is 
eſteemed. a ſudoriſic, aſtringent and vulnerary. Hill's Hiſt. 


© 


LENA, Aweis, in antiquity, a. feſtival of Bacchus, ſur- 
named lenæus from , i. e. a wig] oy Beſides: the | 
God, it was remark- | 


. uſual ceremonies at feaſts ſacred to this 
able for poetical contentions, and tragedies acted at this 
time. Potter, Archaol. I. 2. c. 20, T. 1. p. 412. 


| LENGTH, in te manege To paſſage! a horſe upon his own | 


- length, is to make him go round in two treads, at a walk or 
tot, upon a ſpot of ground ſo narrow, that the [horſe's 
- haunches being in the center of the volt, his own: 4ngth is 
much about - ſemi-diameter of the volt; the [horſe ſtill 


working between the two heels, without putting out his 
croupe, on going 6 laſt faſter or lower than at firſt. See 
che article VoLT. 
LENS (Cycl.)—In 


Sort. Vor. 


1 1 > 
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e Philoſophical Tranſactions we have the 
Fl 
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al | 
— earth, but is too often adulterated, 


of à tolerably ſmooth ſurface, but 


other ſubſtances of this 
a 
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Wards, that 
ning the hands, and the other by a 


the 


leaves are pinnated; but there is no ſingle 


LEN 


figure of a machine for grinding ler/es ſpherically: It is 2 
contrivance to turn a ſphere at one and the ſame time on 
two axes, interſecting each other at right angles, with an 


equal velocity and preſſure on each. See the Tranſactions, 
Ne 459. Sect. 1. 


Lens, the lentil, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe. Ihe flower is of the pa- 
pilionaceous kind, and from the cup tnere ariſes à piſtil, 
which finally becomes a ſhort rod, containing orbicular 
ſeeds, and thicker toward the middle than at the edges. 
The ſpecies of lentil enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. Ihe common /entil with browniſh red ſeeds. 
2. The common /enti/ with pale yellow ſeeds. | 3. The 
common lentil with ſpotted ſeeds. 4. The common lenti/ 
with black ſeeds, 5. The greater /enti/z and 6, The 
Hungarian lentil, with taller ſtalks and perennial roots. 
Tourn, Inſt. P- 3 O. 5 
the article FR VER. 
lapidea, faſſile lentils, the name given by many 
writers to a very remarkable foſſile ſubſtance, uſually found 
immerſed in hard ſtones, and of a roundiſh but flatted ſhape, 
reſembling not unaptly a pea or /entil flatted by preſſure. 
They generally lie in great quantities in the ſame maſs of 
ſtone ; and are of a very different appearance, when their 
ſides or ends are ſeen from that which they exhibit, when 
their flat ſurfaces come in view. They are generally ſup- 
ſed to be lentils petrified and bedded in ſtone, and as their 
ides come in view in ſome parts of the maſſes, they are not 
perceived to be a part of the ſame ſubſtances, but are called 
the remains of ſeeds of other plants, and the whole ſtone is 
. uſually named lapis frumentarius. Aren 
We are not to ſuppoſe, that ſo ſoft a body as the lentil feed, 
or a common pea, could be eaſily petrified and preſerved in 
its own form in ſtone; ſince if theſe ſoft ſubitances were 
readily capable of ſuch a change, they are ſo very common 
in thejr recent ſtate, that they muſt be expected; to be 
found in this eile condition very frequently alſo, and in 
great variety; this, however, is not the caſe, But this 
improbability is not all the reaſon we have to conjecture, 
that theſe are not what they are vulgarly ſuppoſed to be, 
that is, fofſile ſeeds; for a ſtricter examination of the things 
themſelves proves this to be impoſſible. Seeds, and other 


ſuch things, are of ſome determinate growth; the ſize of 
Which we know, and are well acquainted with their internal 


ſtructure, which is only a farinaceous matter contained 
in a thick ſuperficial ſkin or covering. 

On the contrary, theſe iu, when examined, prove to be 
of various ſizes, from the minuteſt ſpeck viſible to the eye, 
to near an inch in diameter, a ſize that no /enti/ could be 


"TE. on 


Cat. Foſſ. Vol. 2. Nth 


Dr. Woodward, in one place, ſuppoſes them to have been 


the looſe: bones which are found in the heads of ſome fea 
fiſhes, and are ſuppoſed to ſerve for hearing; but that they 


belong to ſome fiſh at preſent unknown, or that has not been 
yet examined in this particular: there is, however, ano- 


ther much more probable opinion, which he mentions aſter- 
y may have been opercula of ſhell fiſhes, of 
the nature of the umbilicus veneris, of which the fiſhes we 
know. afford us a great variety; and the many others we 
are yet unacquainted with, may furniſh numbers of other 
kinds very different from all we do know. 1% dober 
Theſe bodies are found in a hard greyiſh ſtone, and ſome of 

ie large ones which are flatted on one ſide, give great rea- 
ſon to judge that they are of this origin, as ſome of the large 
ones have on the flat ſide, a reddiſh line beginning at th 
center, and thence. continuing in a ſpiral form, for eleven 
or twelve turns, till it reaches the edge of the fone. This 
is exactly the formation and lincation of the common um- 
bilicus veneris, only that it has fewer ſpires. The ſtone 
called by: authors lapis mmi ſmalis, is generally allowed to 
of the nature of theſe opercula, and this differs. very li 
from theſe large lentes lapidee, as they are called. 


LENTISCUS, the lentiſe or maftic tree, in botany, the name 


of à genus of trees, very nearly allied to the terebinthus or 
turpentine tree in its characters, but differing in that the 
to terminate 

iſe * by Mr. Toumeſart 
15 are 


the end of each com 
The ſpecies of the 


2. The narrow leaved| 


It not ſeem certain that the lentiſt of the Arabians 
R er e this name. 
mention the lenti ſpecies of turpen- | 


and, as we find by Rawwolf, 
i wing at this time 


2 — 


f in 
three ſeaſons 3 wering 8 
year, and that the times of ſowing bows. 
© retted 1 denoted 
iful harveſt, and its languiſhing condition a bad one. 
expreſſes all this very denn) in verſe, and uſes 
word ſtinus, ox, for what b Wan the lemtiſt ; 
- but it is hard to ſuppoſe that the original author, who is 
from whom Aratus has tranſcribed the 


is work, ſhould ſay this of the lentiſt, which flowers | 


of h 

[a April, and rigensjts fruit in ORtober, and then lower 
No more till the following ſpring. | 

The whole ſeems to be only intelligible this way. The 


word ftinus is uſed by the antient Greeks, as the name of | 


eſculent kind of ſquill, as well as of the lentiſt tree; 
plant may very probably flower three times a year, 
à Vigorous rooted and a very quick grower. 
Bun bon mare rg Womack, potency 

the fruit of the lentiſt, in di 


— r 
s the preſ; of ſowing harveſt ; he expreſaly 5 
5 aan flowers produces fruit three times in the 
Since it is evident, therefore, that the word ſkinus, 
3 both a ſort of and the lentiſt 
tree; and fince it is certain that the ſquill, in the countries 
here theſe authors wrote, does flower three times in the 
year, and that the lenti/t never does, nor ever can do ſo any 
_ where; it ſeems no raſh j t to determine, that the anti- 

ent Greeks, 9 ey gave the ſtinos as the director for 
the { corn, meant the ſquill by that word, 
never the tree ; though that happened to be called by 
| the fume name as his ſpecies of quill ws, and by the Athe- 


indeed, the ſquill in 
'The Latin writers, whey derived al theſe omens of the ſtinks 
<A OA IS has os by tpoRe bo der any thi 
© bat the ſquilt in theſe directions to the farmer, even 
have err rendered the word by lentiſcus. Cicero 
© himſelfhasfallen into this miſtake, quoting the abovementioned 
\pallage of Aratus, of the ſcinos bearing flowers and fruit 
three times in the year, and tranflating it the lemiſt; but 
no authority can make us believe that this was faid of a 
tree, that e 
1 8850 12 2 lenti eſteemed. 
NTISK-12woed, „ is 
- balſamic, and 1s - arte rf 
- albus; but at preſent i is little 


wt 
columbine, or aquilegia. "Columella, among 
"wy this name. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. Ae. 
Lao, che lion, in zoology. See Lrow. ; 
Leo-pulex, à name given by Mr. Reaumur to a ſpecies of in- 
which feeds on the pulex arboreus, or common tree 


* 
* 
= 


Ly 


puceron, in the ſame manner that the creature, called the | 
* formica leo, does on the ants : This being alfo, like that, an | 


animal, 


in an imperſect ſtate, e ds changed 
into a di 


rent creature, this author has kept up the remem- 


Le., POO Ros, by giving this 2 
the herds of the pulices, | 


- ſimilar name. 

The leo-pulex is ufually bred a 
_ ke devours maſt unmerc 1 of 
. hexapode, or ſix legged 5 very 
che time of his change; after which he becomes a green fly 
with four wings. Another animal” of this kind, and not 
leſs deſtructive of this ſmall race of animals, is a fix legged 
worm of a | whitiſh colour, and inatler than the" former, 


Which Lerdenen u round bodied beetle. | 
; ſpecies of theſe devourers this author calls ver mis 
i, the poreupine worm, from the vaſt number of ſpi- 
pri with which he is armed. This 
becomes à round and ſmall beetle. Reaumur, 
ereatures 
* corruptions of the 
5 
ſome 


* 1 Ne era W 5 ene 1 . "OT 
n r Feen 


ein Ferber and de uo | 


Cycl.)— Leo, in botany, = name uſed by ſome authors | 
others, calls 


ſoon arrives at 


þ a 


L er 


— that che animal 

was called the crocotta; whence we 

the locrvcotta are the fame animal, — 
moſt — two diſtinct ones. 

lace, however 
and 


„ he calls the creature 
a female wolf, by | this name, crocotta; 
word is not always to be aſcertained in its ſenſe. 
The according to ' Pliny, has the head, neck, 
and breaſt of a lion, as alſo the tail. He adds, that it is 
one of the ma voracious and deſtructive beaſts in the 
world, and that it imitates the human voice to draw men 
near it, that it may devour them ; and that its/ jaw is one 
continued bone, without any diſtinction of teeth. The 
Greeks have not any where mentioned this animal, though 
they have in many places, and on many occaſions, named 
the crocotta, and upon the whole it to be one of 
thoſe animals, the exiftence of which is much to be doubted. 
The Latin authors have made ſome confuſion between this 
creature and the mantichora, attributing the things that have 
been faid of one to the other. See MANTIchORA. 
LEONTESERES, in the natural hi of the antients, the 
dame of a ſpecies of —— Ser in 
rtues in tamin the r of wild beaſts, and not 
a lids afioenied ambog bs for its beauty: It is the moſt 
vari of all the agates. Its groun colour is * 
and its variegations are flame colour, white, black, and 


Sometimes it is ons irregular con e of all thee coloun, 
but more frequently 2 variegated with 
them in form of — — veins; the black and green par- 
ticularly are uſually diſpoſed in concentric circles, round 
one or more points It is found only in the Eaſt-Indics, 
and- is v e. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 487. 
LEONTICE, in in botany, the name given by Linnæus to 
that genus of plants which Tournefort and others have called 
leontopetalon. See LEONTOPETALON, | 
LzonTiceis alſo. a plant mentioned by the antien Greeks, 
and called by them cacalia. 
Dioſcorides tells us that it had theſe names in common, and 
that it was of great virtue in Nu. or of the aſpera 


 arteria,' or wnid pipe. 

This medicinal of 'the Greeks was: different 
from that wWe now call cacalia. Some have deſcribed it 
to have flowers like the oak, others like the olive tree, 
but the old manuſcripts of Dioſcorides all ſay, the flow- 
ers were like thoſe of bryony. Hence it could by no 
means be the cacalia of moderns; nor is it eaſy to 


— from ſuch ſhort and | uncertaln\ accounts, what it 
. eee 


phantiaſis. 

LEONTODER N, in natural hiſtory, a name 2 
ſeveral authors to a ſpecies of agate, of 'a 3 
colour, without variegations. | ' 

LEONTOPETALOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus 

of plants deſcribed by Dr. Amman; the characters of which 

are theſe. The flower is m ous, of the funnel fa- 
ſhioned kind, and divided into ſeveral ſegments at the edge. 

This is ſucceeded by a bladder, or inflated fruit, which con- 

| tains a number of oval'ſeeds. ' - © 

| The plant ls a-native of the Kas. Indes: its root is tube- 

rous, and two inches thick in the middle; it is on 

the outſide, and white within, and ſends out but few 


between a 
ſo that 


this wo 
leocrocotta, 


| — thicknes, Ts Theſe arc 
very tall, and of a 
ally "each one large 
ce, variouſly _ — of a — 
twa others bear each a 
„ and ſtand in cups of en, 
of one leaf, divided into ſome at 
flower is ſuſtained on à pedicle 
Theſe are fucceeded by the fruit, which are green inflate 
1 | of an inch diameter in 
N 1 run t int 
——1 a ted, , of < 
brick colour. AR. Petrop. Vol. 8. p. 209. or 
ONTOPETALON, in „ the name of a genus of 
plants, called lrontice: Linnæus. Its characters are, chat 


and deciduous, and is compoſed of 


of an oval figure, 


alternately 


the calyx is ve 


fix leaves; the ower eonfiſts of fur! 


E 


the ſtamina; the fruit is @1 


ts hors of lon 2. The fmple 
d. Lanai Gen, Plane. p * and 
Vol. 2, v , 'feq. © 
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L E O 


rr oh for the cyclame ſow brea 
A name for , or ſow 
and 2 lach by moſt authors; but if the Arabian 
writers are underſtood of it in this ſenſe, it will be hard 
to reconcile their works with thoſe. of the Greeks on 
ſubject of this plant. See CYcLAunx. 1 
Aviſenna treats of the artanita, _ * renders 
but the plant by no means agrees with the cyclamen, bein 
the ſame with — of Dioſcorides and the Greeks; 
and after an account, which cannot belong to any plant but 
this, there follow the virtues properly belonging to the cycla- 
men, Aviſenna, who appears in all his writings to have 
-been very well acquainted with plants, perceives his own 
error in this chapter, and lays the fault upon the tranſlator 
from the Greek. From this circumſtance we find, that the 
works of the Greek phyſicians were, in his time, tranſlat- 
ed into the Arabic language ; and that both this author, and 
Serapion, ao pen: er not the originals, Aui- 
a, Lib. 2. c. 62. 
Uviſenas, in the abovementioned chapter, obſerves that the 
plant, known in his time by the name of @7@nita, had not 
the leaſt reſemblance with the artanita here mentioned, by 
the interpreter of Dioſcorides, whoſe works he uſed ; but 
that it was plainly the /zontopetalon of Dioſcorides, that was 
here deſcribed under that name. But in the remaining part 
of the chapter, we are let into another - ſignification of the 
word artanita, which is, that it was among the Arabians a 
name given to the ffruthium of the Greeks. Aviſenna ſays, 
that it was a plant of the thiſtle kind, armed with ſhort 
but very numerous thorns, and that its root was uſed in 


the cleanſing of wool, If this was the artamte of the 


times of Aviſenna, it is plain that the artanita of thoſe times 


was the ffruthium of the antient Greeks, - and the Herba 


lanaria of the Latins, not the candif, as had been by ſome 
fuppoſed. Pliny, from Theophraſtus, tells us alſo, the 
lanaria, or firuthium, was a thorny plant. 

The origin of this error ſeems not difficult to trace up from 
the earlier times; for in ſome of the old - manuſcripts of 
Dioſcorides yet extant, with Arabic remarks, there 
the word harthanithe in Arabic characters againſt the leon- 
 topetalom, The old in of this author, from whoſe 
Arabic tranſlation Aviſenna acknowl that he took his 


account, has plainly given this name for the  Icontepetalon, | 


though it belonged to the next chapter, which was of the 
firuthium ; of which word it was the proper Arabic inter- 
retation. | 


t ſeems that the two adjoining chapters had been joined into 
1 


one, and that the Arabian interpreter not perceiving this, 
had given the ſynonymous names in the two lan 
- amiſs, This is a thing that might eaſily happen in the 
copies of any of the Greek authors, where the chapters 
are not divided from one another, as in our books, b 
ſpaces, or the name of the ſubſect treated of placed in capitals 
at the top; but only by a red letter, for the beginning of 
the name of the plant, about which a chapter was to 
treat. This only mark we find often omitted through the 
careleſsneſs of the copyiſts, and two chapters, or more, 
- blended into one, 


and lrontopetalon, in the preſent inſtance. Strathivmm and 
- erthanita we find, by Aviſenna, are names of the fame 
plant, an herb whoſe roots were' uſed in the; wool trade ; 


and the interpreter underſtanding the word artanita to mean | 


cyelamen, gives the virtues of 
and to <ompleat the error, add 


militude in ſome reſpects to the c The roots both 


See STRUTHIuun. 


of the one and the other are black and tuberous, and like a 
LEON TOPODIUM, er foot,” in botany, 6 mme given | 


by ſome to a genus of plants, otherwiſe called 

b hs anni 
NURUS,” hout-tw:h, in Iv. name 

1 the charaQers of which are theſe. 


* 
1 


Y 


is imbricated; and much longer than the f. 
there ariſes 2 piſtil, which is fed, in the manner of a 


nalh wo the hinder part of the flower; this is ſurrounded | 


our embry's, which afterwards become fo many ſeeds, 


and ripen in a long tubular: huſk, nich wws the "cap off 


| feet, and cla. Its action 
manner, BETS UT - 2 Wh 75s 2 - 04 , | OS *. * - 
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alm, of the antients; is generally | All the lapard kind, as 


Ld 


in the works of Dioſcorides and | 
This ſeems to: bers happened es die chapters of alia 


r 


of the leontopetalon from Dioſeorides, on account of its fi- | 


a genus of 


LEP 


walk, keep the claws of their 
fore feet turned up from ground, and ſheathed, as it 


| harp for the ſeizing their prey. 
Notwithſtanding the natural fierceneſs of the leopard, numbers 
| of them are bred up tame, and kept for the Great Cham of 
Tartary's ufe, for the hunting of deer and other beaſts. 
They are moſt numerous in Africa and Syria, Grew's Muſ. 
12. | | 

LzeorARD's bane, in botany. See Doronicum. | 

LEPA, in our old writers, a meaſure which contained the 
third part of two buſhels, Whence we derive. a ſced-leap, 
Du Cange, Blount. x 

LEPAS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell fiſh, 
the ſame as patella. See PATELLA. | | 

LEPASTRUM, in nataral hiſtory, the name of a of 
foſhls, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, compoſed of 

into broad plates, and thoſe diſpoſed in the form 
of a radiated ſtar. | 
The word is derived from the Greek ne, a ſcale or plate, 
and arne, a ſtar, Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 123. 
Of this genus there are two known ſpecies z the one a 
bright browniſh white kind, with thinner flakes, the other 
a white dull looking kind, with thick flakes. They ate 
both found on the 1 of Sh iſland in Kent, and 
 form' themſelves in the cavities o& ths ſeptariæ, called by 
authors ludut Helmontii ; and the ſeptariæ with theſe affixed 
to them, have been accounted -a ſeparated ſpecies of that 
body, and called the ſtarred waxen vein, or tudus Helmaontis 
feellatus, The world in has erred as to the origi 
of theſe beautiful foffils, they having been ſuppoſed to 
talcky ſpars z whereas, their want of elaſticity, the great 
character of talc, and their not fermenting with acids, which 
is the fundamental diſtinction of the 
not at all ge —_— of AI of bodies; and 
riments on them, plai ew them to be a ſeleniter of a 
particular kind. Ibid. <4 148. 94) 

LEPIDIUM, dittander, in botany, the hame of a genus df 
plants; the characters of which are theſe. The flower con- 
lifts of four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind. The piſtil 
ariſes from the cup, and becomes at length a ſeed veſlel of 
a ſpear- pointed ſhape, and divided into two cells by ah in- 
termediate membrane, to which there adhere valves. The 
ſeeds contained in this capſule ate uſually of an oblong 


he ſpecies of lepidium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


low hoary field lepidium, called by wnbelliferous 
uraba, or Babyloniſh creſs. 3. The low leſs di 
of Aleppo. 4. The leaved lpidum, called by authors 


open, Tourn, Inſt. p- ary. | ws 3 G 0. 
LEPIDOCARPODENDRON, a name given by Boerhazveto 
a genus of plants, called by Linnzus /eucatlendron, Ste 
LEeUuCADENDRON. | "Rt Ts POT th. 
LEPIDOTES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a a ſtone' dar- 
rying a feſerablance to the ſcales of fiſhes. The word has 
been uſed by ſome, as the name of 'thoſe ſtones which ate 


to expreſs the ſtones e impreſſions 
| fiſh, found in many parts of — + | wet 
LEPIUM, in natural hiſtery, the name of a genus of follils, - 
the claſs of the gypſwumis; the charaRers of which are, 
the bodies of it are moderately hard, -compoſed of 
ſmall particles, and of a'duſky hue. 16 
Of this genus there is only one known fpecies, and thut 
the leaſt valuable, and moſt impure of almoſt all the elaſs 
| eee It is of a rude, coarſe, and ir 
little ſoft ts the touch, and in e 


42 4 fort of plaiſter of Paris 
e eonrſet werkes; but it caleines very lowly und un- 
Hire Hit. of Foſſ. p. 114. 
given by ſome authors te the 

ing 


teeth, gue, | 
are all like a $3] 


were, in the ſkin of the toes, whereby they preſerve them 


prove them to be 


theſe. 1. The common great broad leaved lepidium. 2; The - 


iberis, or ſciatica creſs. F. The Spaniſh ſhrubby five leaved 


compoſed of ſmall flakes, or ſcales of talc, and by 2 | 


as 2b — 
«+ 1 a” ˙ 2 


— 
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L E P 


they have two very long teeth in the fotepart of their 
mouths. Rays Syn. Quad. — gr | wit stel 
LEP in zoology, the name of a. ſea fiſh of the turdus, 
or wraſſe kind, remarkable. for the great variety and beauty 
of its colouring; It is ſeldom caught of more than five or 
fix inches in length, and is conſiderably broad and flat. It 
_ ſometimes grows to = foot long, but that only in the ocean, 
never in the Mediterranean Sea, where it is uſually caught; 
and even there very rarely. It is ſpotted all over like the 
body of a leopard. It has only one long fin on the back, 


the anterior rays of ribs of which are prickly, the others ſoft | 


and flexile; and this, as well as all its other fins, is ſpotted 
with blue, green, red, and yellow. Its body is alſo covered 
with ſpots and lines of the ſame, colours, very beautifull 
diſpoſed, and the edges of all its ſcales are of a ſtrong red. 
Its mouth is ſmall ; its teeth ſmall and ſharp; and it has the 
« appearance of lips. Its ſcales are large, and its fide lines 
:Anely_ arched and bent. Its head is leſs variegated than an 
other part of it, yet this has a number of red, green,. and 
blue lines. Its eyes are ſmall and round, and their iris, as 
the fiſh turns them about, appears of a variety of co- 
zlours. It is one of the moſt beautiful fiſh of the Mediter- 
: ranean, but is not much eſteemed at table, being of an in- 
ſipid and 2 taſte. Bellon. de Piſc. Geſner. de Piſc. 
p. 559. See T URDuUs. ü 
LE OSO amovendeo, in law, an antient writ that lay to remove 
. a leber, or lazer, who thruſt himſelf into the company of his 
- neighbours in any pariſh, either in the church, or at other 
: publick meetings, to their annoyance. - Reg. Orig, 237. 
Fr writ lies againſt: thoſe lepers that appear outwardly to 
be ſuch, by ſores. on their bodies, ſmell, &c. and not agai 
others: and if a man be a /eper, and keep within his houſe, 
: fo as not to converſe with his neighbours, he ſhall not be 
- removed. New Nat. Br. 521. , Fein i e 
LEPTODECARHOMBIS,. in natural hiſtory, the name of 
a genus of ſoſſils of the claſs of the ſelenitæ. de tt 
The word is derived from the Greek, ue, thin, Nu, 
ten, and 296%, a rhombic figure, and expreſſes a thin or 
Lender rhomboidal body, conſiſting of ten planes, or ſides. 
Tbe characters of this genus are, that the ſelenitæ of it 
conſiſt of ten planes, each ſo nearly equal to that oppoſite 
-£0 it, as very much to approach to a decahedral 
© piped. but thay never truly or regularly are ſo. Two of 
- the planes in this genus, which, may properly enough be 
called the top and bottom, are ever broader and flatter. than 
-the:reft,- and theſe; though not regularly equal, uſually very 
» nearly anſwer one another, as do alſo the other eight, in 
two ſets of fours... EIT 0 
There are four ſhorter planes meeting in ſomewhat acute 
angles, two and two, from the ends, or two ſhorter edges 
| of- the two flat and broad rhomboidal planes, called the 
top and bottom; and four longer meeting in more obtuſe 
angles from the ſides, or longer edges of the ſame rhom- 
» boidal plane. Dol, points Io, | 
As the broader and flatter planes, or the top and bottom, 
-in this genus are not regularly equal to each other, ſo nei- 
tber are the eight narrower to their oppoſites, but there are 
— 22 differences both in their angles, and in the breadth 
Ot ef. 5: 2441 10 2 o reh ue. 8 ; 
Of. this ones there are only five known ſpecies. 1. A thin, 
fine, pellucid, and lender ſtreaked one with tranſverſe ſtriæ, 
found a» 2 ie in the ſtrata of clay in moſt 
parts of England, particularly near Heddington in Oxford- 
ſhire. 2. A thin, dull-looking, opake, and ſlender ſtreaked 
one, more ſcarce than the former, and; found princi ally in 


een four 3 4. A rough kind with thick 
| iz, and a 


..tranſverſe. 1 


- thi on in the pits ä e 
.and/Yorkſhire. . Fils Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 118 to 129. 

LEPTOS {ibanetss, in the materia medica of the antients, a 
name given by ſome of the Greek writers to the ſmall 


as 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Lzevs agueus, the water hare, a name given to the creſted 


— — . é — — —ꝛ'—̃ ˙— ˖ 4d — 


, 


LESBIUM. marmor, a name given by the antients to a ſpe- 
cies of marble of a blueiſh white, ſometimes uſed for vaſes 


: 
. 
: 


of public buildings. Fi 
LESSON, in the manege, is uſed for any piece of inſtruction 


LET-fall,: at ſea, the word of command for putting out a fail, 


LETTER (Cyd.)— LeTTERs of margue, in the Britiſh domi- 
Aſpprian LETTERS. See ASSYRIAN. . 
LETTUCE, lafiuca, tra See LAcTUCA. 


Luettuceas, may be ſown firſt in the latter end of February of 


— — 


— — bp - 2 4 


its credit; for the duſt of the. frankincenſe being The rod. in Roman, and prince daha, are Very one; 
put up among this manns thurit, Dioſcorides kinds, and are ſown for variety, as are alſo the Aleppo 0” 

| e .greedy,.of gain, ad found] for the bea agg 500, 
, Nb adding, inſtead of this y . The milk o is hypnotic, . 2 
1 liſted wein of. the, pine. tres. the root of the plant is caoling, - diluent and nourilbinE 

: | Nece ot money, . Aſton — . ind. Vol. 5. art. 12. 1 
1 was only the eighth paſt. of = : i838 antiphonam, in the muſic of the Romiſh church, 


it td be a ſilver or rats drachm. i 
| | | 3 


Pr the black cos, as it grows l uld have its leaves tied 
- frapkincenſe, that is ſuch as came to their hands in ſmall | (yy 
flakes, broken from the larger maſſes in the gathering or | 


is to begin or open the firſt note of an anthem. LEVA- 


DEV 


LEPUS;-thei bars, in the Linnæan ſyſtem ef zoology, makes 


a diſtinct genus of animals; the characters of which are, 
that the animals of it have feet made for running, with five 


toes on the fore ones, and four on the binder, and have 
very long ears. Under this genus the author takes in all the 
creatures of the hare and rabbit kind. Linnæi Syſtem. Nat. 


21991 inne | g 
eee the hare is, that the hinder legs 
are much longer than the fore ones, and are furniſhed with 
extremely ſtrong muſcles; by which means the creature, 
naturally defenceleſs, is furniſhed with a power of running 
very ſwiftly from whatever aſſails it. The head is roundiſh ; 
the eyes prominent; and the upper lip ſplit. Its ears are 


very long; and it is ſaid to fleep with its eyes open, for 


fear of d It lies hid all day, but in the night goes 
out in — of of food. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 204. : 


diver, . or colymbus of America, which is the ſame ſpecies 
with the larger European kind, though deſcribed by many 
authors as a different bird: It has the name of the /ea hare, 
or tuater hare, from its great nimbleneſs in the water. It 
is caught with much difficulty; and the Mexicans have a 
- thouſand fabulous ſtories about it; as that it is able to call 
up the, winds to overſet the boats of people who hunt it, 
that it has a jewel of great value in its heart, and the like 
ridiculous ſtories. Ray's Orni. p. 257. 


and other ornamental works, but principally in the walls 


in that art, whether given to the ſcholar or the horſe. 


when the yards are aloft, and the fail is to come down from 
the yard; but when the yards are ftricken down, then the 
fail is looſed below, before they hoiſe the yard. 

Let-fall is not properly ſaid of top-ſails, becauſe they lie on 
the top; and therefore the word for them is, Heave out your 
top-ſails. Nor can it be applied to the miſſen; for the 
word is, Strike the miſſen and ſet it. So that in ſtrictneſs the 
term {et-fall belongs only to the main-fail, fore-ſail and 
ſprit-ſail, when their yards are hoiſted up aloft. 


nions, are to be granted by the admiralty. Sce PRIZ Es. 
ebrew LETTERS. See HEBREw. 3 


We have the ſeveral ſpecies of lettuce cultivated in the kitchen 
dens about London, all of which are excellent ſallad 
herbs, and ſucceed one another in their ſeveral ſeaſons. 
The ſeveral kinds are, 1. The common lettuce. 2. The 
cabbage kind. 3. The Sileſia. 4. The Dutch brown. 
The Aleppo. 6. The Imperial. 7. The green capuchin 
uce, 8. The Verſailles, or upright white cos /ettuce 
9. The black cos. 10. The white cos lettuce. 11. The 
red capuchin lettuce. 12. The Roman lettuce, 13. Prince 
lettuce, and 14. The reyal dattuce. . 
The firſt of theſe. ſorts is very common in all gardens, 
and is commonly ſown for cutting very young, to 
: mix with other ſalad herhs in ſpring; and the ſecond, 
or A Jettuce is only this, mended by culture. It 
may be ſown. at all times of the year, but in the hot 
months requires to be ſown in ſhady borders. The cab- 
bage letiuce may alſo be ſown- at different ſeaſons to 
have a. continuation of it through the ſummer. The firſt 
crop ſhould be ſown in February in an open ſituation; the 
others, at three weeks diſtance, 4b the later ones under co- 
vert, but not under the drippings of trees. Miller's Gard- 


* 


e ly his A a 0 nt bg 
The Sileſia, imperial, royal, black, white and upright coe 


the beginning of March a warm light ſoil, and in an 
open ſituation; when the — are come up, they muſt be 
thinned to fifteen inches di every way, they will then re. 


quire no farther care than the — clear of weeds; and 


together to whiten the inner part. Succeeding crops 
theſe ſhould be ſown in April, May, and June, and to 


cro 5 to be , preſerved under or in 2 bed arched over 

| 0 mois 
valuable, of all the Engliſh lettuces, are the = 

cos, or the Verſailles, the Sileſia, and the black cos, * 


Winter, and be valuable, When no others are to be ha 
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LEVATOR ani , in anatomy, a name given by Rio- 
lanus, Dou and others, to a muſcle, called alſo by 
ſome tranſuerſalis penis and tranſuerſalis urethra, and by 
Albinus tranſverſus perinæi. | 

 LavaToR ani ſextus, in anatomy, a name given by Rio- 

lanus and ſome others, to what was ſuppoſed by them to be 

a diſtint muſcle; though, according to the later writers, 

it proves to be only a part of the ſphincter of the anus run- 

ning into the perinæum. Some have alſo called this proceſs 

ol the ſphincter the dilatator urethræ and dilatator penis. 
LEVATOR cochygit, in anatomy, a name given by many to 

the muſcle, now generally known by the name of coccygeus. 

See Cocco us. 

' LEVATORES breviores coſtarum, in anatomy, the modern 
name introduced by Albinus for certain muſcles of the ribs, 
called by others the ſapracgſtales, the fur cofkaux of the 
French, and the ſcaleni guarti by ſome. Steno was the firſt 
who called them /zvatores coſtarum, from their office; he is 
followed in this by Morgagni, and Albinus adding the word | 
breviores, by way of diſtinction from ſome other longer ones, 
called ſuprace/tales longi by authors, has formed the modern 
name. . 

LtvarToR internus, in anatomy, a name given 
and ſome others, to a muſcle, now generally c 
levator ani. | 

LevaToR Habi: — in anatomy, a name given by 
Albinus to a muſcle, called by Santorini and Winſlow the 
inciſarius, and by Cowper the elevator labii ſuperioris, and 

dy Spigelius alas naſi abducens. 

LEVATOR menti, in anatomy, 


enn 
only the 


a name given by Albinus to 
a muſcle of the face, called by Cowper and others elevator 
labii inferioris, and by ſome inciſtuus inferior. Sce the 

12 apo ot and ELEVATOR. © 
EVATOR 4 ioris, in anatomy, a name given 

W 2 Urs of the face, called by * 

glaſs, and the generality of writers, aperiens palpebram, 


and aperiens palpebram rectus. 
LzvArox proftate, in anatomy, a name given by San- 
torini, and ſome others, to a muſcle, called by Winſlow, 
preſtaticus Donny and by Albinus 3 ee 
EVATOR ſcapulæ proprior, in anatomy, à long and pretty 
thick mu le about two fingers in 2 = Al above the 
ſuperior angle of the ſcapula, along the poſterior lateral part | 
of the back of that bone. It is inſerted above, in the extre- | 
mities of the tranſverſe apophyſes of the four firſt vertebræ 
of the neck by four fleſhy branches, ending in ſhort ten- 
dons. Sometimes the ſecond, ſometimes the third, or both ; 
and ſometimes the third of theſe branches is wanting, theſe 
defects being made up by the largeneſs of the reſt: from 
_ thence'theſe — of run down a little obliquely, and then 
uniting together, they are inſerted in the ſuperior angle of 
the ſcapula, and in the edge of its baſis from thence to the | 
ſmall tri ſpace, being there covered a little by the 
rhomboides. This muſcle is eafily divided into two through 
its 'whole len It is covered by the trapezius, and its 


inſertions in the neck are ſometimes mixed with thoſe of | 
the neighbouring muſcles. | rail ntl 
LEUCACHATES, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the 


name of an agate, but that not a iar ſpecies, but only | 
a particular appearance of the lead coloured agate, called pha/- | 
achates. Hills Hiſt of Foſſ. p. 478. See PHASSACHATES. 
LEUCACAN THA, in botany, a name uſed by Dioſcorides 
and the other Greek writers for the acacia tree, which pro- 
duces the gum arabic, but it was alſo uſed for à kind of 
prickly plant, called alſo amgaila by ſome of the Arabians; 
as being a plant whoſe roots were knotted and jointed. 
I beſe joints were ſeparated and dried, and then uſed in me- 
dieine as cordiacs and carminatives, under the names of |. 
bunk or bunken. were of 'a-/ very agreeable aromatic 
ſmell, and very little taſte; and the antients always pre- 
ferred ſuch of them as were yellow and light, rejecting | 
- thoſe which were heavy and white, and which wanted 
ſmell. It is not well known at this time what theſe roots 
were; but it is neceſſary, in order to the right underſtand- 
ing the works of the antients, to know that were ſuch 
roots; and that though called by the ſame name with the 
nm tree, they were of a very different natur. 
calling them leveacantha and acaritha arabica, two com- 
mon names for that tree, ſeems to have led others into:the! 
ſuppoſing them the ſame with that tree or its roots ; and all 
the names of that tree have at one time or other 


* = 


1 
to theſe roots ; and all che names of theſe roots, or of ;the| 
ous which they belong, have been given to the acacia tree; 


| ther NN GIS Arabian authors, 

where any of words occur, the ſenſe of the' context 

only can explain whether the acacia tree, or the bunken 

them. See Au GALA and Bu ug. 

. the name 
are 


which 


| wholly the ſame wich ele of che chryfanthemum or corn-| = 


LE U 


| great daiſy. 2. The common great daiſy with hairy ſtalks, 
3. The great alpine leucantbhemum with rigid leaves, 4. The 
great mountain /eucanthemum with ſharp pointed leaves. 
5. The mountain /eucanthemum with obtuſe crenated leaves. 
6. The lucanthemum with broad ſerrated leaves, and 
creeping roots. 7. The leſſer mountain leucanthemum. 
8. The mountain /zucanthemum with corn-marygold leaves. 
9. The graſſy leaved leucanthemum. 10. The broad leaved 
great flowered /eucanthemum. 11. The Alpine leucanthemum 
with coronopus leaves. 12. The alpine leucanthemum with 
very deeply divided leaves. 13. The little pyrenean /u- 
canthemum with divided and hairy leaves. 14. The Portu- 
gal leucanthemum with jagged filvery leaves. 15. The Ca- 
nary leucanthemum with corn-marygold leaves, and the taſte 
of pyrethrum. Tourn. Inſt. p. 492. 
For the characters and different ſpecies of the common 
N See the article BRLLIs. 
LE CELECTRUM, a name given by ſome authors to that 
ſort of amber, which is white and opake, and uſually of a 
fatty look. See SUCCINUM. 
LEUCISCUS, in zoology, the fiſh commonly known in 
England by the name of the dace or dare. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from other fiſhes by its reſembling the 
chub in ſize, but that it is ſmaller and whiter, and has a 
ſmaller head in proportion to its body. Its head is leſs flatted 
alſo, and its tail more forked, and its body thinner and flatter 
than that of the chub, but longer and narrower than that of 
the roach. It has no teeth in its jaws, but like the reſt of 
the leather mouthed fiſhes has them in the throat. It is 
very common in our rivers, and is a remarkably lively fiſh, 
They ſpawn in February, and the males at that time are 
ſpotted and ſcabby, as in the rudd, &c, and are in higheſt 
— for the table in April and May, but they are never a 
very well taſted fiſh, or much eſteemed. See DAcxk. 1 
LEUCOCROTTA, in natural hiſtory, the name given b 
many authors to a beaſt, ſuppoſed to be the ſwifteſt of 
creatures in the world: others have called it leucrocetta, but 
the true name is /eocrocatta. See LEOCROCOTTA, 
LEUCODENDROS, in botany, a name given to the vr 
ine-tree, See ſilver P1NE-tree, | 
LEUCOGAA, in natural hiſtory, a name 
authors have called the ſubſtance more uſually known by the 


name of morochthus, and called in Engliſh, French chalk, 

or Brianſon chalk. Hill's Hiſt. of -Foffils, p. 22. See 

the article MoRocnyTHuUs. | 
LEUCOGRAPHIS, in natural hiſtory, the name uſed by 


ſome of the antient writers, for the ſubſtance commonly 
called morochthus, or French chalk, | Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſils, 
p. 22. See MoRocuTHus. i ING G 
LEUCQIUM, wall-flower, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The. flower 
conſiſts of four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind. The 
piſtil ariſes from the cup, and ripens. into a long flatted pod, 
which is divided by an intermediate membrane into two 
cells, and contains a number of flattiſh rounded and margi- 
nated ſeeds, | tact | 
The ſpecies of /eucoium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe, 1. The great white /eucoium. 2. The great white 
or hoar Jeucornm CALI flowers. 3- The common 
%. 4. great ſcarlet flowered, hoary 
caved leucaium. 3. The violet flowered leucaium. 6. The 
pron red lowered leucoium. 7. The leſſer hoary leucoium. 
The great hoary leucoium with double red flowers. 
9. The great hoary /zucoium with double purple flowers. 
10. The great hoary /eucoium with double blueiſh purple 
owers. 11. The great hoary leucoium with double white 
flowers. 12. The 2 leucoium with a flower va- 
ri with i ar ſtreaks. / 13. The great hoary len- 
coium with purple ſpotted flowers. 14- 4 
leucoium wi uble vari flowers. 
potatoes leucoium wi 
great 
edged with 
with purple ſpots in the flowers. 18, The double 
white Jeucairm with blood coloured ſpots in the flower. 
19 The green leaved ſweet ſcented white flowered leu- 
coium. 20. The white ſpring flowering nial 
leucoium. 21. The heſperis leaved leucoium. 22. little 
ſpring ſes rocket leaved leucoium with white flowers. 
23. The ſea lancoium with ſinuated leaves. a 
ſea leucoium. 


great 
15. The 2 
blood coloured ſpots, 16. The 
double flowered variegated leucaium with leaves 
filver- 17. The great double white leucoium 


yel fleur. The 


w_leucejum.- 31. The: double 
1 22 flowers. 32. The 


by which ſome 
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[pig fg che beſt time | 


of April. They muſt 
they ma 


Cee ee 
; WI 


bY 4 ba ch is to! ow 
| ng hind tw more fond 
IF N the. others. The radiſhes, however, 

too thick, for that would weaken the 
. 83 have got about 
be tran e 
; here ſhould 

at four i 

have taken root, 
ma 
— 5 2 — — they will flower 1 
ſpring. n if poſſible, be done 
in a wet 
Theſe are but biennial 


6 few radiſhes on the ſame 
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andit is a method to exchange ſeeds an- 
perten — — flowers in ſome other place. 
—.— by flips and cuttings, but 
never are ſo I Leek was, as when 
ited from ſeeds. ler's Gardners Dict. 
 LEUCOLIBANON, in the materia medica of the antients, / 
a name given to the white olibanum, or frankincenſe, which 
they carefully diſtinguiſhed from the reddiſh or yellowiſh 
„  olibanum. 
coloured olibanum ; and the 
latter word is uſed in the yps of St. John, and is miſ- 
- underſtood ſo far, as to be tranſlated braſs, and ſuppoſed to be 
A akindofbrafs from Lebanon. See CHALCOLIBANON. 
- LEGCOLITINAY in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
of the Greek writers to the pyrites argenteus, or ſilvery py- 
. rites. The antients bad a 4 opinion. of theſe foſſils in 
diſeaſes of the z pyrites, or 
— LSE n, for this ay + Ye but as ney 
.- diftin — ele. theſe vir · 
tues, the di kinds; therefore 
peculiar names for the di- 


2 


the citiaens, as ſoon as they came to be of age 
inheritance. Potter, Archæol. 


om. I. p. 79. 
a name 'by which ſorpe have 
_ called the 2 ſmall 


ſmaris, ht in great plenty in the 
Mediterranean. Wiltughby, Hil, Re. p. TY See the ar- 
tide SMARKRIS. 


COPETALOS, in — hiſtory, the name of a ben 
"riful ſtone deſerided by Pliny, as being of fue gold yellow, 


4 a name given by ſome phyſicians ce td A 

ſort of medical aliment good in conſumpti 
ys. It is ——.— of ſweet almonds ae 
roſe water with the tender fleſh of a capon, * 
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| -a fieve... 
LEVG 
. ſome authors have —_—_ n co Mant. 


FER a name given 


k. 


* 
w 


„men. See Fron allur. 
EE in 
Called the plates, or 
_ ark or bern. 


See eren. 


» Or 


es its calour and 


Vs 


for which reaſon they ſhould be 


his was alſo called argyrelibanum, or the filver | 
one chalcelibanum. This | 


JPER, in the inateria medica, = name by which| | | 
vy dome \oticat. writers to | 
the whites, or et, ee eee eee eee | 


nk, name by which ſome have * 
ſpoonbill, a very ee . 


7 ee e 
t houm, in hot weather, — — 5 — T% 


LIB 


The word: is derived. from levir, which gui, in Latin 
the huſband's brother, or the brother · in- ly; and the word 
levirate has been hence formed, to expreſs the law whereof 
we have been ſpeaking. 
This law, which is an exception to that which condemns 
marriages between brothers and fiſters, and between brothers. 
in-law, and fiſters-in-law, ſeems to have been in uſe among 
the Hebrews and Canganites before the time of Moſes ; 
ſince Judah gives his firſt born Er, and Onan his ſecond ſon, 
ſucceſſively to Tamar, and obliges himſelf to give her like. 
wiſe to Selah his third ſon. Cain, Dict. Bibl. 
LEVIS T ICUM,, in botany, 2 name given by ſome to /ign/7;. 
cum, or lov e LiGUSTICUM. 

LEVITICI,. in Whey hiſtory, à ſect of heretics who ſprung 
from the Gnoſtics and Ji yr 1b Heſm. Lex. in voc. 
LEWING, in metallurgy, the ſiſting the ores of metals in 
water, - This is done in fine ſieves moved backward 2 

forward under water; and is the method of ſeparatin 
finer part of the ores which had ſubſided among the - 
lu under that part of it ſeparated for uſe in the various 
waſhings, The coarſer matter, left in the ſieve, is pow- 
dered again with the larger maſſes, and all thus ſifted toge- 
ther for the blowing · houſe. Ray's Engliſh Words, p. 122. 
LEXIARCHI, A. C.-, at Athens, fix officers, affiſted by | 
thirty inferior ones, whoſe buſineſs it was to lay fines upon 
' ſuch as came not to the public aſſemblies, and alſo to make 
ſerutiny among ſuch as were preſent. Potter, Archæol. 
Grac. 1,1. c. 13. Tom. I. p. 79. 
The lexiarchi kept a regiſter of the „ Manners, and abi- 
lities of all the citizens, who were ways enrolled at the 
of twenty, Hiſt. Acad. Inſcrip. Vol. 4. p. 93. 
LEYGAGER, is und for. wager of law, Stat. 1 Car, I. 
Blount. 
LIBADIO N, in botany, a name by which Pliny, and ſome 
other authors, have called tho centaureum, or centaury. Ger, 
Emag. Ind. 2. 
LIBANIUM, in botany, a name given by Apuleius, and 
ſome ocher authors to the common A or borrage. 
Ger. Emac, Ind. 2. 
LIBANOMANTIA, ACH,‘ in » 2 ſpecies of 
divination performed with 3 which, if it pre- 
ſently caught fire, and ſent forth a grateful odour, was 
eſteemed a happy omen, and vice Potter, — 
Grac. 1. 2. c. 14. Tom. Ey 319% - 
LIBEL, in the law of Scotland, is uſed for a criminal accu- 


ſation, 
Lo in natural hiſtory, thenanencf a very large genus 


Bien, adde: 1 
P 
"Theſe flies have all two very 


Mx. deſcribes teen three 
— teſt libella Auch — 


N ater ty 10. The 


| —— libella with 2 „und wings all ever 
1 a blueiſh 3 A. The. parte {on Ebella with 2 
unſpotted wings. 12. 


LIB 


Moft of theſe ſpecies are found-in Auguſt and September, 


in our fields and gardens, eſpecially near places where there. 


are waters, as they have their origin from worms living in 
that element. The great 
about waters, but the ſmaller are common among 
and the ſmalleſt of all are moſt frequent in gardens. The 
ſmaller kinds often ſettle upon buſhes, or upon the ground ; 
but the lar 
it is very difficult to take them. Their eyes are a beautiful 
object for the microſcope. Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 50. 
. 
thing that has attracted the obſervation and admiration of 
multitudes, as they are frequently feen, in the hotter months, 
in that ſtate, flying together about the of waters. 
Mr. Homberg, of the Academy of Paris, has taken great 
pains to inform the world of the whole ſecret of this ſtrange 
- coitus, and of ſeveral other remarkable particulars in regard 
to the creature. The ſpecies in which he obſerved it is 
the common libella with a blue body, and large black ſpots 
on the wings; and is one of the middle fize, between the 
largeſt and eat of theſe creature and very frequent in moſt 


_ in June, July, and Shs BER. ; | 
e obſerves, that the male and female, in this ſpecies, are 


of the ſame fize and appearance, but that the tail, or end 

of the body is ger in the female. The body of the male 
zs of a bright violet colour, and the wings have each a large 
duſky ſpot near their extremity. This ſpot is really of the 


fame violet colour with the body, but being deep, and on a | 


very tranſparent body, it only ſerves to render it opake on 
a ſlight view. The females 
iſh grey, and their wings have not theſe ſpots. When this 
animal is at reſt, its wings are all placed erect, and fo 
cloſe together, that they make the appearance- of only one 
wing; 'which is a peculiarity in this ſpecies, the other li- 
Bella carrying their wings always extended, as well when 
in a ſtate of reſt, as when flying. The head, in this ſpecies, 
5 to the body, and is joined to 
it only by a ſlender t; and the belly is divided by 
ten articulations, which ſerve only to move it 
. downwards, . having no power of turning it ſideways. The 
part to which the wings are fixed is called the breaſt in ani- 
mals of this kind; but in this creature the lungs are not ſi- 
tuated there, but in the middle of the belly, which is ſeen 
- continual] and f. at inſpiration and expiration. 
of the body of the male is a ring containing 

this is furniſhed with two pair of hooks ; 
pair outward and larger, the other inward and 
: theſe the creature is able to open and ſhut as lob- 
ters do their claws. The extremity of the belly of the 


female ſeems to conſiſt of two tubes, or pipes, one placed 


upon the other; the upper one is the anus, out at which 
it voids its excrements z the under one is the female part of 


F | 


f 


ones uſually live all their time 


ones are almoſt always upon the wing, fo that 


ve bodies of a ſhining green- 


| 


manner of this inſect's coupling with the female is a | 


4 


upwards and 


LiBELLA, among the Romans, was the tenth 


LIB 


which are ſurrounded we hairs,. and from the hottom of 
which, toward the breaſt, there atiſes a long black body, 
of the thickneſs of a hog's briſtle ; at the end of this there 
is 2 ſmall white globule, which is hard, and very bright; 
tins enters the breaſt, and ſoems to be the penis of the male. 
Its uſual poſition is horizontal, in the furrow of the body, 
and its white globule at the end may be always made to 
ſhew itſelf, by prefling the body gently with a feather. The 

preſſing the tail of the animal, allo makes it appear in the 
ſame manner. On cutting the breaſt of the animal tranſ- 
verſely, there appears a hollow cone, the baſe of which 
lies toward the body, and its apex runs to the root of this 
penis; and if a fine probe be puſhed into the hollow cone 
in. the breaſt, the penis is always extended to its utmoſt 
—_ This hollow cone ſeems the reſervoir of the ſemen 
of the male, and is only to be ſeen ſoon after the coupling 
with the female, when that ſemen has been ej ; it is 
then always to be ſeen hollow and empty, but at other 


times, when full, 


its parietes are fo thin, that its ſhape is 
not to be diſtinguiſhed, - The furrows, .in which the penis 
is is no way different from that which runs all 
along the underſide of the body, and of which it is a con- 
tinuation ; only that it is deeper in this part, and is covered 
with hairs, which it is not el{ewhere. | 
The female has the ſame furrow, but it is in her no deeper 
in this part than elſewhere, and has no hairs. The ninth 
ring in the female has, on its under part, an aperture, 
which is furniſhed at its edge with a little greyiſh ſubſtance, 
22 a ſmall wing, on each fide. "Theſe two wings 
ſerve to ſhut and open the paſſage to this aperture, at the 
pleaſure of the animal, and when ſhut they make a fort of 
pipe before it. From the root of the eighth joint to the 
end of the ninth, there runs a ſmall elevation, at the ex- 
tremity of which are placed two ſmall black horns. Theſe 
are very hard, and are about a twelfth of an inch long, 
and bent; their points are turned toward the anus t theſe 
conſiſt of a number of articulations, and conſequently are 
moveable ev « Theſe are generally hid under the 
little wings beforementioned, and are placed fo clofely and 
evenly gathers that 92 ſeem only one little hook. It is 
eaſy to ſee that theſe little bodies may be of great uſe in 
the act of generation 3 they ſerve to open the female part 
at pleaſure, and to direct and fix it in the proper place ſor 
the male. When the female, in turning her body upwards, 
extends theſe books,” and fixes them in the af the 
furrow, which runs along the of the male, there is 
no more frcquired+; than to flide them gently upwards, to' 
bring the s ag which they belong to exactly 4p 6 deftined 
place. em. Acad. Par. 1699. Me mom 
part of the - 


narius. See DENARIUS, Cycl, 4 


LIBER, in vegetables, the bark or rind, principilly- of trees, 


| and thickneſs, and ſtren 


* 


- Hog 
they have 


| and directed to tlie: treaſurer, 
* * 
, for 8 of 
the forfeitune of 

Liberate is allo uſed fur a writ iſſuing 


| ein bail ſor his 


5 
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of a number of cy- 
texture 1s reticular, 
reaſon 


This is to be conceived as conſiſtin 
lindric and concentric ſurfaces, — 
and in ſome trees plainly extruſtble every way, by 
that the fibres are ſoft and flexible. While in this condi 
are either hollow canals; or, if nat ſo, 
interſtitial ſpaces, which ſerve the office of canals. 
The nutritious juice, which they are oontinually receiving, 
remains in part in them, and makes then grow in len 
ture, which was bato 


p that i ” 
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ATE, ia law, a tit chat lies forthe pape of en 
penſion, or ſum of money, granted und > + gre 
the Excehequer, &a. ſor that rg 
In another ſeuſe it is + wiit to k 


- 


or taken upon the 


directed to a gacler for priforier, who 


dehiyery of 3 
, "> Þ „B. 1. 4 


wi n | 

_ Vid. Walks coy or Ptolem. Harm. p. 160. 

This is Dr. Wallis's account of the matter. And indeed, the 
reaſon of the name lichanus is not at all myſterious, if we 


mained the ſame in three different 


are leſs pellucid, 
regular and indeterminate 


duc fringed cups. This is found in 
northern mountains, i 
- / great; 


* * * . 
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ote, the 


conſider that the ſound of this chord was different in every 
one of the whereas the ſound of the 


— 
therefore be an index or characteriſtic of thoſe genera, which 
were, the chromaticum toniæum, the diatonicum malle, and 
the diatenicum intenſum, See CHROMATIC and DIATONIC. 


tetrachord 


penultimate note of. the h : 
Wallis Append. 


157. 

moſſes, the characters of which are theſo. They have the 
moſt perfect fruftification of all the moſſes, having evident 
- Bowers as well as ſreds. Their flowering heads are of va- 
rious , and have a number of monopetalous flowers 
in them, divided into a different number of ſegments ; theſe 
have ſeveral filaments, and them have a quan- 
tity of a farina, which when examined by the microſcope 
appears of | a globular figure. The ſeeds 82 

other parts of the plant, and are contained in in cups, 
which ſtand without pedicles on the ſurface of the leaves; 
theſe are ſometimes on the ſame individual plant, with the 
flowering but ſometimes they are on different plants 
ef the ſame ſpecies. 1 n . & LIST 
- Befides theſe and the [| flowering heads, there are alſo in 
- ſome ſpecies of lichen, certain heads of the ſhape of a 


- button. ſtanding on pedicles, and containing neither flowers 
nor ſeeds x thels 


ar more like che leaves of the larger plants 
than thoſe of the other maſles ; and that they are of an ir- 


way upon the ground, and ſendin dut roots from the un- 
derſide in SY Hift. Muſe. pr 641 


have not che ſtarry; Lowering heads of the more common 


common gr | 
headed die this grows in great abundance! on the. 
. clayey: banks of rivers ; it flowers in March and April. 


2. The ſmaller muſhroom headed: Forrroert with crenated 


- leaves, The leaves of this are about an inch in 


A * 


1 


þ 


| 


 (iverwort with leaves divided like ' thoſe of: rue. 


te re- | 
and could not | 


n meſon tetrachord, and anſwers 'to |. 
- 'Guido's G fol re ut. Vid. Wallis Append, ad Ptolem. Harm. 
4 See DiAoRANM. nei £2 * 

1d d name. of a us of 


ſpreading themſelves every | | u 0 
worte, the flowers of which thoſe of this moſs ſomewhat 
reſemble. The characters of the lichengſlru are theſe. The 


band flowers in July. 


by Micheli, under the name of riccia. 


Lienauus bypaton, MN. vreror, in the Greek ſcale of 
muſic, was the 
and anſwers to D fol re of Guido's ſcale. 
ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. See Diacran. 5 281 

LiCHANUS meſon, . pow, in the Greek muſic, was the 


LICHEN 


ALA NC 


croſſed. This alſo. in tufts on the damp ſides of hi 
Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 521. 3 = 
The ſecond order of the &verworts comprehends thoſe which 
have radiated or ſtellated heads. Of theſe the following are 
all the known ſpecies. © x. The great ſtar headed water /jver- 
wort. This grows on the banks of ditches, and in the ſides 
of wells, in which laſt place it is uſually. of a more agree- 
| able ſmell. It bears frequent cups on its leaves containing 
its ſeeds. 2. The ſmaller fiverwort, with cups on the leaves 
and with ſtellate and umbellated heads. Enis has much 
ſmaller leaves than the former, and is common in old walls. 
- The liverwort of America, with heads reſembling a 
ny 1 is _ in the _ of Martinico and 
in ſome o parts of America. It is of à very jui 
fatty ſtructure. Id. Ibid. Þ . $5 + vi 2 9% ty 
The third order of the /ichens comprehends thoſe, the flowers 
and ſeeds of which are leſs accurately diſtinguiſhed than thoſe of 
the former kinds. Of cheſe Dillenius mentions the follow- 
ing ſpecies. | 1. The rock liverwort with grains like the 
ſeeds of the orobus. This is found in Italy, and ſome other 
countries, but not in E ſo far as has been yet ob- 
ſerved. 2. The dwarf liuertuort with venous leaves, 
1 themſelves into two or three diviſions as they grow. 
his is deſcribed by Mr. Ray, in his hiſtory of plants, and 
is found in moiſt places on heaths. 3. The leaſt ſtar ſpread 
kverwort with ſharp divided leaves. Fus is found on Black- 
heath, and in other places about London. 4. The marſh 
- The 
ſmall narrow leaved liverwort with plain ſegments, deſcribed 
6. The greater 
uered {verwort with the taſte of coriander. This is alſo 
deſcribed under the name of riccia by Micheli. 7. The 
middle fized {iverwort with deeply channelled leaves. This is 
alſo another of the riccias of Micheli, and is remarkable for 
its pyramidal fruit. 8. The little round headed marſh Iiver- 
wort, called by Micheli / ocarpos terreſtris minor. 9. The 
heart cut /iverwert with fringed leaves, found by Mr. Bud- 
dle, and by ſome called a ſpecies of ducktweed. 10. The 
broad leaved liverwort like the ſkin/of a ſhark, with 
flowers at the es of the leaves. 11. The liveruwort, 
dalled by Ximenes ychcacalotic, or the cotton pod. 
This is an American ſpecies of {verwort found by the ſides 
of rivers in hot places, and bearing ſtellated flowers like 
ours on ſhort and naked pedicles. It is of a cooling agree- 
able taſte, and is given in fevers, with good ſucceſs. 
The iſh name livertuort expreſſes the good opinion 
the world has had of it in all diſorders -of the liver. 
It is grown out of uſe with us at preſents but the Ger- 
man phyſicians! preſcribe it, and it is ſaid with fucceſs 
in jaundices, and alſo in hectics. There are authors alſo 
who recommend it greatly in inflammatary. fevers, in cu- 
taneous eruptions, and in a gonorrhœa, but we have not ſo 
good accounts of the t received by it in theſe as in 
the other. Externally, it is reco ed for ſtaunching 
the blood in freſh wounds; given in poder, in a doſe of 
about two ſcruples, it is excellent to ſtop the bleeding at the 
noſe, profluviæ of the menſes, or an 2 
it acts by incraſſating the blood. There are ſome families 
in the weſt of E who prepare a medicated drink, 
which they pretend to be a cure for cancers, in which this 


plant is the principal ingredient. The antients recommended 
* a remedy againſt laſſitude; they uſed it in baths and 


ointments. It has an Engliſh name, cheeſe renning, from its 
property of coagulating, or curdling freſh milk, and by a 
dry diſtillation it yields a manifeſt acid. 
grey ground lichen is famous for its virtues againſt the 
bite of a mad dog. It makes the baſis of the pulvis antilyſſus 
of the di nſatories. Dale: Pharmac. D. LAS 
TRUM, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the moſs kind, ſo called from the lichent or liver- 
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flower is naked, and of the antheracedus kind, globoſe at 
f its firſt appearance, but ſoon after burſting open into a ſtel- 


| one, much reſembling 


length, and are moderately thick, ſomewhat concave, and | 
* prety deeply notched at the edges. It is found on ſhady | 


* in many parts of England. 3. The m | 


- headed Auer with narrow forked leaves. This grows | 


on rocks and ſtones amvng other moſſes. It is not found in 


4. 4. The ſmall Everwor:, with channelled leaves | 


— 


that of the galliums. This ſheds a 
fine duſt; or true farina, and is ſuſtained on a pedicle fur. 
| ing out of a theca or cup, which in ſome is und- 
vided, in others is divided into two or more ſegments, re- 
preſents a true flower. All the moſſes which haue this fort 
of flower are to be ranked in this genus, however widely 
they 3 one another in their external general form. 
The firſt order of the lichengftra, according to Dillenius, 
contains thoſe with ſhoots and branches of a determinate 
figure; and of theſe the firſt ſeries conſiſts of ſuch as haue 
leaves all ſet one way. Of theſe the following are all the 
known ſpecies. 1. purple ſpoon leaved alpine ee, 
Aram. leaves of this are auriculated, and hollow 
ie Pom tie is md n eee e, — —.— 
ls ber — 2 22 thin and 
pellucid leaves, it is brought from Greenland. 3. Ibe 


| ſearpiaide licheygftrum wich Ane fringged leaves. This allo is 
85 6 10 an 3 


* 
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a native of Greenland, and very AY is found in flower. 
4: The fineſt leaved many flowered Beben rum. This is 
an extremely ſmall ſpecies, 2 7 5 ly with us on 
Shooter's Hill. Dillen. Hiſt. 
The ſecond ſeries of theſe mf ah + ONIONS thoſe, 
which have their leaves ſet on each ſide the ſtalks, and re- 
ſemble in miniature the ſeveral kinds of the trichomanes and 
af nium. The firſt diviſion of theſe comprehends thoſe 
which have ſimple pinnæ, placed alternately againſt one ano- 
wa, and the middle rib naked. 
The firſt ſubdiviſion comprehends thoſe which have whole 
nnz, or at the utmoſt ſuch as are only lightly crenated. 
BY theſe the following are all the known ſpecies.  r. The 
fpleenwort-like lichena/trum, with thin ſet leaves. This 
grows among the other moſſes in ſhady Row: and when it 
you near clear ay waters, uſually has a ſweet ſmell. 
. The ſpleenwort-like lichengſtrum, with thicker ſet leaves. 
This grows in wet and ſhadowy places. 3. The trichomanes- 
like lichena with flowers from the middle and bottom. 
This flowers in April, and is not uncommon in wet places 
in woods, + 4. The aquatic trichomanes-like /ichena/trum, 
with a ſweet ſcent, commonly called the St. Winifred's 
well moſs. This is found in many parts of Devonſhire, 
and in ſome other places in wet grounds. 5. The ſhort 
creeping trichomanes-like lichenaftrum with many flowers. 
This is found in many parts of England, and is eaſily di- 
RKinguiſhed at a diſtance, when in flower, from the great 
— of the flowers. 6. The ſmall trichomanes- like 
lichmaſtrum, with flowers at the ends of the branches: this 
4s common in ſhady places, and produces its heads | in April. 
Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 487. 
The ſecond ſubdiviſion of theſe lichenaſtra crmpirchetids 
thoſe which have pinnæ cut into two or three ſegments, 
2 as it were Ry. Of theſe the following are all the 
known ſpecies e larger hollow double ſtriped liche- 
This grows to two inches long, 


n 
found with its flowers in October and 


and is frequently 
ovember, on heaths 
and-in ſhady woods on the ſtumps of trees. 2. Tune ſmaller 
double ſtriped lichengſirum with blunter points. The pinnæ 
of this are ſhorter, more obtuſe, and leſs deeply cut in than 
thoſe of the former: it is oommon in wet and ſhady places. 
3. The ſmalleſt double ſtriped lichengſtrum with 
| The branches of this are very ort, and it is very 
Frequent found with a great number of flowers in' April in 
| y woods. 4. The leaft double ſtriped bifid lichena/irum 
— /fwollen ſheaths. "This is not more than of half the big- 
neſs of the former. 5. The triple ſtriped lichenaſtrum with 
_ 5 This is 1 — on * Welch * 
a lichenaſtrum, with * e 
inne. Dillen, Hiſt. Muſc. p. 489. yy 
third diviſion of theſe 


are ted and reſemble the trichomanes, but which have 


or elſe b e ſecondary ones. 
ſubdiviſion of theſe comprehends thoſe” which 
bs the middle rib covered by the auriculz of the pinnt. 
The following are the known ſpecies of this kind. 
Bchenafirum with pinnæ, not ſerrated, but with very 
auricles. This is of a 
8 tolerably erect. It is not unfrequent in woods. 
The lichmaſtrum with ſmaller auricles and ſerrated leaves. 
This is found in ſome parts of Germany, but not in England. 
The auriculated lichena 
is grows in large cl yet is not erect, it is found 
on rocks in moiſt 4. The flat ear'd Hichengſtrum 
with narrow crooked leaves. This in tufts, its leaves 
are bent, and the ſtalks from half an inch to an inch and 
half in height, it is common in places, and flowers 
in April. 5. The auriculated Echeng/trum; with birds 
| foot leaves. This has 1 — — the leaves are leſs 
_ curled or bent than in the other { It is found on the 
Welch mountains. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſe 52535 3 
The ſecond ſubdiviſion of theſe Sede "comp! 


* Aan takes in thoſe which 
pinna 
their middle rib hid, or covered by the auriculz of the pinnæ, 


large |. © 
colour, and does not creep, but 


with round thick ſet leaves. | 


4 


land, and is uſually met with ano 


tufts, an 


Wo 


1. The in March. 2. The 


LIC; 


niſhed with a ſecondary ſcale below. 0⁰ theſe the following 
are all the known ſpecies. 1. The large, flat, ſcaly /iche- 
naſtrum. This is common on the barks of trees in almoſt 
places, but it flouriſhes beſt in damp and ſhady parts of 
woods 2. The leſſer convex ſcaly ch this is 
commonly found mixed among the other in woods, but it 
is ſometimes ſeparate, It is while young of a beautiful 

een, but it ſoon loſes that colour, and becomes firſt 

rown, and afterwards of a blueiſh purple. 3. The leaſt 


flat lichenaſtrum with grey ſcaly leaves. This is found in 


the woods about Oxford and in many other parts of Eng: 
other moſſes, and 
creeping upon them. 4. The fm herniaria leaved 
lichena deſcribed by Micheli. This is found in Italy. 
„The ſmalleſt round leaved lichengſtrum with punctated 
eaves. This alſo is deſcribed by Micheli, and is found in 
= 2 among other molles on the ſtumps of trees. "ries 
uſc. p. 4 
The ſecond Aden 6 of theſe lichendftra contaihs thoſe 
which have the ribs or nerves of the branches, covered un- 
derneath by a ſort of ſecondary ſquammæ; of theſe the fol- 
lowing are all the known ſpecies. 1. The ſcaly lichenaftrum, 
reſembling the French tamariſk ; this is found on rocks, 
and on Ye ſtumps of trees in many parts of 1 
2. The fmaller 15 round leaved, 9 vite like lie 
trum. This grows on trees and walls in very thick 4 
and is very common both in England and North America. 
3. The rounder leaved arbor vitz-like lichenafirum. This 
alſo grows with us on the ſtum of trees, but is leſs com- 
mon than the former. he imbricated licbenaffrum 
with leaves like a curled fern. This grows to two inches 
high, and is found on barks of trees in Patagonia. | Dillen. 
Hiſt, Muſc. « £02, s 
The fourth ſeries of theſe lichenaſtra takes in thoſe, which 


are every way ſurrounded” with leaves. Of this kind the 
following are the known ſpecies. 1. The elegant woolly 
fern-like licbenaſtrum. This is common about London in 


damp places. 2. The lichenaftrum with various leaves. 
This is common in damp places in woods, and flowers in 
the ſpring. . 3. The leaſt hoary lichenaftrum flowering at the 
pours his! is found in the woods of Germany, ut has 
not yet been obſerved in England. 4. The alpine labenaſfrum 
reſembling the ſilver bryum - This grows in very thick 
is found on the Welch mountains. 5. The cho- 
colate one alpine lithena/trum with ſcaly ſheaths, This 
alſo is 2 on the Welch mountains, and grows in thick 
tufts. 6. The duſky 1 lichenaftram with fine reſſected 
leaves. e on the rocks in 105 higheſt parts of the 
Welch moun but uſually in damp places. 
The ſecond order of theſe. lichenaftra cotnpteliends thoſe 
which have leaves variouſly and — — divided, 
which creep upon the ground, and have no ſtalks except the 
pedicles. Of theſe the following are all the known ſpecies. 
I. The broad leaved lichenaſtrum with round heads growing 
out of the middle of the leaves. This is frequent on the 
banks of rivers, and in other damp p it flowers 
lichenaftrum, with oblong heads, 
owing near the — of the leaves. "This flowers in 


April, and is frequent about London. The fine cut 
| — ae, ** this is a Caf ſpecies, and its 
leaves are al read about the ground. It grows in 
woods and” aces in ſome parts of England, but is 

very ſcarce. . germander like Eg with mul- 

| tifid leayes. This is ound in ſhad laces. 5. The 
thin leaved ' forked ur N hairy capſules. 


* * 
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found not unf 


Fig. 


This grows in and is in » fois 2 erect. It is 


at the ſtumps of trees and on rocks, 


5 


and flowers N y in ing 6. The little lirbeng 

with Tony, black {ing ou Feten wing out Mane 
cups. is a very t eaves are 
ſinuated, and have little xf. out of lightly 


ces, 
w the heads. It i 1 found in Se Places. "Dilkn, 


Muſc. p | 
thoſe which have the lower part of their middle ri The third 3 2 the lichmnaftra comprehends a 75 4 

vered with _ one ſingle foliage, or with a ſeries . 2 of which the author was! perfectly Informed than 
dermediate pi Of theſe the lowing'are all the known] reſt, not having ſeen their heads, or abſolutel 1 
22 1. The lic with a geniculated middle] the accounts of them. Theſe are, . The 5 —— 5 * 
ö and trite pinne. This is found on the Welch | ſorked lichen, This always grows In ſtanding waters, 
_ mountains,' and is "ſometimes ſingle ſtalked, ſometimes | and ſometimes floats on * e ſometimes fins dee 
branched. 2. The” lichenaftrum with multifid leaves, 2. The Iheng by - authors” the 5 And - 
x extremities: © This uſually in] leafy marſh ulva. "This brag oe Pry reſembles the ambroſia 
: ber fn and ve n cre, ſometimes creepin . ut % lo „ „ The” 1. 
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grow 10. The opuntia-like Jelly kchenoide: 'The leaves. of this 
a are narrom and thick. N 
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common in ſpring — | 

8 R curled 
at the edges, A green, is. common among 
mol. ., 160 The lettuce leaved r This 
| is of a bluciſh green colour, and grows in Patagonia, 
are 5, Xho coll Jelly lichenoides with flat leaves. This grows 
in cluſters, and its leaves ſpread every way about, 16. The 
al jelly ichnoide with den 
in {mall tufts, and is of a bright ** 17. The 
criſp jelly- like lichenoides, which — as if prickly. This 
is of a ith green, and is ſo nicely divided into ſegments 

the edges, 5 prickly, Ibid. p. 140 ſeq. 
the gelatinous lichenoides, the 8 the known 
ſpecies of th N22 * kinds, which have regy- 
lar ſcutele. 1. The common blue curled lichenoides. This 
| e 2. The ſmall leaved 
chenoides with hairy edges. This is common on 
b i bodies of old oaks in Penſylvania. 3. The broad leaved 
fungus 8. 6. The black | Gchenoides with hairy edges. The leaves of this are black 
underneath. 4. The faucer kchenoides. The leaves of this 
much divided, grey on the upper fide, and black under- 
and the ſcutellz are large, and of a blackiſh red. 
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tender kind, : 
des, with black underſides to the leaves, 
eli. | 8. The blunt 

This grows on che ground, 


. The {mall hairy dichenoides. This is a 
tender ki uy 
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42 | I bchendides with ſtarry ſpangles deſcribed by | of a duſky | vidh 1 and. the * ſtand n a ſort of 
Micheli. Ibid. p. 158, 173. „een g ff! e _— are of a browniſh row 8. The double 
. Theſe have all their leaves, more or leſs, free; but there ate gered tranfparent licheneides, The leaves of this are about 


ſpecies which have them cloſely adhering, in every] an inch long, divided into many ſegments, and of a whitiſh 
to the ſtone een colour. 9. The ſmall green Hchenoidis with flat black 
the follo elds. The leaves of this are half an inch long, broad, 


ſmalleſt fine cut lichensi is i ſinall, and | ſmooth, and rigid. 10, The leaft round leaved hir 
The leaves of this are flat, and lie cloſe upon the ground 3 
e 


of a 

on _ parts Germany. they are green, and are the ſmalleſt of thoſe of all the liche 

2. The brown ſmall he leaves of this are wide. 11; The eryngo leaved lichtnoides, This is very 

very narrow, and the ſcutellz are black. 3. The grey] rigid, and its leaves are variouſly finuated. 12. The 

cut ſtarry lichenoides. This grows frequently on the | finer eryngo leayed lichenoides. This is a tenderer plant than 

ſmall branches of trees. 4. The green blunt cut round 4-| the former, and its leaves are more curled at the edges. 

echenoides. This grows in a beautifully orbicular manner, | Ibid. p. 20 | | Babb 

the leaves are all collected in each plant into a fort of circle, | The Sand diviſion of theſe lichenoides contains thoſe which 

and the ſeveral ſingle plants grow . have pileated heads or peltz, ſuſtained on ſhort pedicles 

ther, as to form large circles, It grows on old trees. The] which are fixed to their middle. The known ſpecies of | 
ſcutellze are black. 5. The green lichenaides with ſmall | this kind are the following, 1. The common tree Kuvert. | 
diſtorted leaves. This has leaves divided into narrow | This is a tough membranaceous ſubſtance of a brownith co- | 
| ſegments, and grows on the barks of old trees. 6. The lour, reticulated with a number of veins, and adorned with a 
thin and ſoft agaric-like lchenoides. This is of a greyiſh reat many peltæ at the edges. It is common on the bark of : 
colour, and grows on rocks. 7. The cartilaginous liche-] large woods. 2. The glaucous leaved lungwort, woolly . f 
noides with large es. The leaves of this are ſmall, on the underſide. The leaves of this are lobated or divided 

but broad and rigid ; they grow, like tiles, one over another; into broad obtuſe ſegments. 3. The buck's horn lichenoides 

the ſcutellz are very . a yellowiſh tawney co- ungy on the under ſide. The leaves of theſe fpread u 

lour. 8. The greeniſh des with cheſnut coloured ſcu- ones, and grow to four or five inches in length. 

tell. This has ſmall leaves collected into round. tufts, | peltz are ſmall, and grow both on the edges and in the mid- 

— leaves of which are all the way ſmaller than the] dle of the leaf. 4. The horny fimbriated kchengides with 

outer. It on rocks 


in the mountainous parts of Eng-] heads like hair buttons, The leaves of this are abyut an 
ales. 9. The common curled lichenaides with | inch long, and are uſual! arranged in a N — oo 
| i9 
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yellow leaves and plates. This is a middle fized kind, and | 7 The grey leathery lichengides with black warts. 
grows very frequently on trees and old walls. 10. The | ſeldom exceeds an inch in length, the peltæ or warts are 
olive coloured lichenaides with ſmooth This always | very ſmall, 6. The fad coloured ſtiff lchenoides with black 
grows in an orbicular form. Its leaves are very thin, and | peltz, This ws in a circular direction, and is abqut 
- adhere to the barks of trees. II. The olive co- two inches in ength in the la n agrin 
Joured lichengides with watry ſcatellz. The leaves of this] /ichenoides, This is black, and is ulated jn the manner 
are ſmaller, and more cut and divided than thoſe of the] of the common chagrin leather, B. The orange coloutyd 
former. 12. The olive coloured lichenoides with wrinkled } lichenoides with black flat peltz, This was found by Linmeus 
ſcutellæ. The leaves of this are of a ſomewhat er] in Lapland. 9g. The liverwort- like kehenoigdes with pelt in 
hue than the former, and the ſcutellz . 13. The ſockets, This is found on ſtones in fo of | 
hairy purple ſtone lichenoides, called cork, or arcell, and by | and. ſomewhat reſembles the 
ſome len du. The round leaved peltated Lapland - chenojdes with undiyi 
dying, or edges, and leaves very hairy underneath.. Ibid. p, 224, 
- cork, 01 | ll chaſe there are to be added ſome other ſpecics, the 
finely div doſe | | or ſhields. of which very rarely, if ever. appear, ſo 
| — 8 | | : have not yet been N. I, The grey cloudy 
85 this are not hairy at the edges, but are beſet r-like lichenoides, yellow on the under Gas. Thi is 
with a great number * 6. 1 2 on moiſt rocks in ſome parts of England. 2. — 
| ichenoides. This is very common on old trees, imbricated, lead | coloured Jichenoigdes. The leaves” is 
17. der. The leaves off ſmall ſmooth rocky lichenoides with duſky leaves. This 
| this are edges, and black under- grows alſo in wet places. 4. The ſinged Ichettdide? with 
x8. The lichenoides. This is of * ak 
lowiſh green colour into the 
22 It is th 8 | 
| trees. 19. green. undivided 
diſhes, This 1 Ireland, 7. The (mall ſto 
- and in ſome ſcollop- f 
ped leaved 4 in thick 
. cluſters, a 21. The 
2 The leaves 
of this y ©eg-| 
ments: 
IT be thi ich are 
dry of a 5 
roundi metimes con- Autver, in the Dionyfian folemnitics, 
ven, but any rim or van of Bacchus Hal mntal-to all the fole 
marin, in former kinds. this god, that could not be duly celebrated 
Tube follo | Port. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. . See D 
naidet. Fi LICNOPHORI, : Auzrspogor, in ic 
their de of t who carried the inn. See Licwon, 
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Lirz 4 75 wur ws ave ether for the life of the owner, 
or for the life of another, or others. 
ity for Lirx. See the APPENDIX. 
ation of Lirz. See PROLONGA 100. 
G , in a clock, are thoſe, parts which lift up 
the detenzs-in the clock part. 
„in a ſhip, ropes belonging to the yard arms of all 
yards... Their uſe is to Rop the yard-arms, i. c. to make the 
end * the hang higher or lower, as occaſion ſerves. 
The top-fail lifts ſerve as ſheats for tho top-gullant yarS, 
Pn AT any oor 
im 5 mus 
Wine . cl the aboard or larboard Er 
The 5 forth it fail 2 are called fanding lifts. 
(Cyct. ieee of Ns 2 
Se mentioned more ligaments eV 
reg T See Comment. Acad. 
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VI. 
[NS INTUM pontiere flapides, in anatomy a name gi- | 


and ſome others, to what is y a 
— 2 and is Aud is Cle by Alba  flapedium, and by —_— 
and others mu 183 s and fapedaceus. 1 6 


4 9 IGATURE, ligatura, 
. 5 or or; together of notes. 

gatures, becauſe they are 
There is another ſort 
there are many of theſe on dif- 


to be ſung to one ſyllable, 
ol 15 obſerved, hat only breves 


4 ＋ 


= F 


, of pry bd ug 4 breves, 4 * 
| ferent lines, or in different ſ 


« fax regpncly comiben time only. of ing of f — 


. Fir, if they be Gavpl fg and d they con 
_ natural „i. e. each two ſemi-breves. 
ate A But i deſcend, then each is equivalent 
to four ſemi-breves, if . follow one another, as in B. 
„It dere ar three or four foll 27 

_ Eontains S eg 
ESE . 


= wan — — 
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ane 


16 


a FOE Far 
Wande, the breves contain only one meaſure, as well aſ- 


— 
#iF } 
Ir 


— — - 
| 23A 422 n 


* Secondly, if they have. talls Ff 


F See Ex. D. But if it be marked 
wrwards, the breve then contains its natural quan — 
Wot le E. This ſpecies of ligature was invented 
' "becauſe the minim being round, could not be uſed liv this 
manner. the ſemi-circle was not at that time in uſe. 
= r that ordinarily the firſt breve alone 
. 


ah 3 tall, and that uſually placed on the 


they be of different colours, i. e. if the | 


firſt be whies.” * 1 and the ſecond black, 
firſt contains N 


g,. 
os 


called alſo cho ban firings] 
fine, = 9 and 


EY in "EE; 
1 


—_——— flax, or hemp, or cloth, or filk, or horſe | 
| - hair, according to the nature of .the-diſorder ; for theſe 


" things are almoſt; conftantly 
you reg pantry that _ 
patients don in ithotomy, lions, ns 

ti of that kind; to tie up the 8 
_  arteriesafter 2 or in large wounds; to — 


We uſe them to re- 


"hain es are applicd 
._celles':of 


to fractures; N Tan 
| in caſ- 
Do wok other excreſ- 


ones, the firſt and laſt 


„ the ſecond a pointed | 


y required. | 
roken or diſlocated ; to: tie |: © 


LIG 


increaſed its kinds, many | eleQrical bodies are luminous, 
and many other bodies there are which are luminous with- 
out being electric. 10 
The antient naturaliſts, and ſince dei eme, ſeveral other 
Writers, at different periods of time, have been acquaint- 
— with many of theſe * in ſeveral bodies, 


though very Che cope hey have obſerved them too 

— them in their accounts, and 

— ew Maes rials credit of the narration, by « 
mixture of — the truth. M. du Fay, who laboured 


extremely in theſe diſquifitions, has been at the pains of 
collecting all the accounts of this kind from authors, and 
ſeparating truth and probability from what is falſe or abſurd 
in theſe accounts, has with them given many experiments 
of his own to the academy of ſciences at Paris. 
Among luminous bodies the diamond is to be reckoned, 
as ſome diamonds are known to ſhine in the dark. But on 
account of the feebleneſs of their ſplendor, it is neceſſary 
for the perſon, who is to obſerve them, previouſly to ſtay 
in the dark at leaſt a quarter of an hour; that the pupil of 
the eye may be dilated and enlarged, and fo rendered ca- 
=? of 5 a larger yy 4 of the rays of ligh 
du Fay has alſo obſerved, that the eyes ought to be 2 
for this time, or at leaſt one of them; and that, in that wy 
the light of the diamond is afterwards only ſeen by that eye, 
which has been ſhut. Before the diamond is brought into 
the dark room, it muſt be expoſed to the ſun ſhine, or at 
- leaſt to the open day light, to .imbibe a ſufficient quantity 
of rays ; and this is done in one minute, or even leſs.; eight 
or ten ſeconds having been found to furniſh as much light as 
capable of receiving ; and when brought into the 
dark _—_— light continues about twelve or thirteen minutes, 
all the while by inſenſible degrees. It is very 
— 4 thetin bodies — — each other 


i damonds are, fame ſhould have tia. of im- 
bing the fun's rays and ſhining in the dark, and that others 
— not; yet . — — and the 


moſt nearly reſembling ſtones ſhall be — to have this 
Property and another to be deſtitute of it 3 while the many 
.of 0 be no rule, nor ven th in common. Shire 


— 
4 — diamonds have this property. 


iſe from their having more ſulphur in 
therefore rhe Jo more ound 


The buning of dnmonds ge eren he) jemellen; 
putting them into a fierce fire, as they — 
they are fouled with brown, or — or m_—_ 


conjecture 3 for two diamonds, one lucid in the dark, the 

other not, were both burnt, and afterwards both were found 
to retain the ſame properties they had before. Leia not only 
the open ſun-ſhine, or open day»/ight, which gives to 
diamonds: power "even if bug the dark; Nin 
— rien ae under a glaſs, or plunged in 
water or in milk. 

M. du Fay wied whether it was poſſible-to make the dia- 
mond retain, for any longer time, the light it naturally parts 
. with-ſo ſoon; and that if the diamond, after being 
expoſed to the light, be covered with black wax, it will ſhins 
in the dark, as well fix hours afterwards as at the time it was 
firſt i with the Agb. Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 1735. 


| \adubjectes his fovertign 3; 
- 2 408iRexritory, of the! lege lad; thus children are ſaid ta be 
| CHE ne ot nn. 
| Car Lit: Term af Law. 


e ages become in a marker more como . — U 
1 N 0 5 | 2 


A 1 
i n 7 in tho 


8 * 


The imbibing IAigbt, in this manner, being ſo; nice 2 pro- 
| as not to be found in. ſeveral diamonds, it. was not to 
© uppoſed-that it would be found in any other ſtones: 4c 
— ly on trial, the ruby, the —— and the topaz, 
— 2 5 deſtitute of it, and among 2 large f 
ber of rough! emeralds, ans ay was — Af 
Such is the ſtrange uncertainty theſe accidents.- 
All the other leſs precious ſtones were tried, and 
to poſleſs this property of imbibing lige, from he oy 
lghe, or ſun-ſhipe, but they all became-Jumitious, by th 
 - different means of or friction; with this difference, 
that ſome acquired it by dne of theſe methods, and others b) 
——3 each being unaffected by that which gane 1" 
to. ke cher. eee by 
Ibid. Nei e 296 
manege. Alberſsis d 20 be Ache, in French 
, that is, a ſwiſt, nimble rungen We Uh 
2 3 
252 nor active: in expreſſion we 
and make of à horſe, without regard to his 
Deer 


* 


LLIIG 


bit. | 
A coach horſe is ſaid to be light, when he ſtirs nimbly, and 
dreads the whip ; or when he has a light trot, 
LicHT-hand. See the article Han. | 
Lier bellied, in the manege. A horſe is thus called that com- 
monly has flat, narrow, contracted ſides, which makes th 
flank turn up like that of a grey-hound. . 
_ LIGHTEN, in the 2 o lighten a horſe, or make 
him light in the fore hand, is to make him freer and 
lighter in the fore-hand, than behind. If you would have 
your horſe light, you ought to keep him always diſpoſed to a 
gallop, when you put him to a trot ; and after gallopping 
ſome time, you ſhould put him back to the trot again. 
LIGHTNING. In the diſſection of the body of a man 
killed by a ſtroke of /ightning at Peteriburg, the abdomen 
and penis were found greatly inflated, The ſkin of the left 
- fide reſembled burnt leather; in the other parts of the 280 it 


was purple, except that on the neck, which was red as ſcarlet, | 


and there was a ſmall hzmorrhage from the right ear: on 

the top of the head there was a ſmall wound, as if the fleſh 
Had been torn away, but the ſkull was not injured; the 
head was found full of. very fluid blood, every part of the 
brain being covered with it; and in the theca of the ver- 
tebræ there was a great quantity of ſerum. The lungs 

looked blackiſh and were collapſed ; the heart had no blood 

in it, nor was there any in the veſſels about it; the gall 
bladder, and the urinary bladder, were both collapſed and 
. wholly empty, and the ureters. greatly diſtended with urine. 
Act. — VI. p. 383. 


Tigbitning has been known to render iron magnetical. See 


Phil. Tranſ. N 437. and Ne 459. Sect. 11. 
Artificial LIiHTNI RG. The phoſphorus, when newly made, 
gives a ſort of artificial lightning viſible in the dark, which 
would ſurprize thoſe who are not uſed: to ſuch a phæno- 
menon: the uſual method of keeping this preparation is 
under water, and if the coruſcations are deſired to be ſeen 
to the 
- ſhould 
fourths filled with water. The phoſphorus. put into this 
water will ſend up coruſcations at times, which will pierce 
. through the incumbent water, and expand themſelves with 

2. in the empty upper part of the bottle. 

f we compare this artificial coruſcation to the real light- 
ning, we ſhall find, that as in this the fire paſſes unaltered 
through the water, ſo in that the flaſhes of lightning, which 
come at intervals, paſs uninterrupted through the moſt denſe 
clouds, and are not obſtructed by the heavieſt ſtorms of rain, 


but like the beams of the ſun, or any other fire, paſs unin- | ' 


terrupted through glaſs and water. The ſeaſon of the wea- 
ther, as well as the newneſs of the phoſphorus, muſt concur 
to produce theſe flaſhes ; for they are as uncommon in win- 


ter as lightning is, but in warm weather both are very fre- 


uent. | | | 
he flame of lightning is generally inoffenſive, and does not, 

except under particular circumſtances, ſet fire to any thing 

that it falls upon; and, in like manner, the flaſhings of the 
phoſphorus Rough the water will not burn the fleſh, nor 
even ſire the moſt combuſtible things; though the phoſpho- 
. rus itſelf, like the lightning, under proper Circ ces, 
may be a very conſuming and terrible fire. The warmth 
of the air, or the immediate beams of the ſun will ſet fire to 
the condenſed body of the phoſphorus, and it then becomes 
- this terrible fire; and in the ſame manner, lightning when 
condenſed and contracted, and wrapped up in a vehicle of 


air, ſo that it does not ſo eaſily diffuſe itſelf through the | 


yielding æther, ſets fire to trees, houſes, or whatever it 

The — s while bi ales, 3 
0 S O Orus, W * ' b 5 
and = it goes out reſolves into c 2-2 which diſ- 
ſolves gold, iron, and other metals; and Keen in the 
ſame manner, melts the ſame ſubſtances. From the whole, 

it appears that there is much more reſemblance between this 


— * 


aurum fulminans, and Y 
deen ſuppoſed; to be nearly allied to its nature. 

fine yellow bole dug in many parts of Germany, particu- 
_ larly about Emeric in the circle of Weſtphalia, and uſed in 

cordial and aſtrin i | 
_ cedaneum for the yellow Sileſian bole, where that is not to 
be had, and is generally eſteemed. very | 
lutely equal to it in its virtues. Hill's Hiſt: of Foſſ. p. 8. 


It is moderately heavy, naturally of a ſmooth. furface,: and | 
| of a beautiful gold colour. It eaſily breaks. between the | . 
fingers, and does not ſtain the {kin in handling, and melts |. 
tty neſs 


freely in the mouth, but generally leaves à little | 
between the teeth. It makes no efferveſcence with acids; 
and burns not to a red, but to a pale brown, and almoſt to 
1 od; pit ERTIES Ct. 3 
2s Icon (Foll: p. 5.) ſays it is more frequently known 
the name of terra figillata: goltbergænſit. La "7 


GNITES,,. che name of a ſtone deſcribed by Ludovicus | J | 
| Dulcis, as r Part of an inch. Notwithſfanding the ſinallncfs of 


1 © 


tractable mouth, and does not reſt too heavy upon | 


4 


LIGNICENSIS zerra, in the materia medica, the name of a 


t compoſitions. It is a common ſuc- 


reateſt advantage, the glaſs in which it is kept | 
deep and cylindric, - and not more than three | 


* 


- 


. — 


LIGULA, a word uſed by medical writers in v 


LiculLA marina, a name 


— 2 


L I Gy 


the tranſparence of glaſs. He celebrates it for many ima- 
14 7 virtues, nor does the ſtone itſelf indeed ſcem much 
eſs 42 3 this author, as De Boet obſerves, havin 
_ deſcribed many ſtones which he never ſaw, and no ſmal 
number that never exiſted, ; 
LIGNUM (Cycd.)—L1icxumM campechianum. See LoG-wooD. 
LiGnumM colubrinum. Garcias tells us of the wonderful effects 
of this drug againſt the bites of venomous ſerpents, and de- 
ſcribes two kinds of the plant which produces it; one hav- 
ing leaves like the pomegranate, and the other like the peach 
tree : theſe, he ſays, both grow in the iſland of Ceylon ; 
and Acoſta mentions two other ſpecies of plants producing 
this wood, both different from either of thoſe deſcribed-by 
Garcias, and both growing in Malabar, We have alſo ac- 
counts in the geographus nubienſis of another lignum collubrinum, 
different from theſe, growing in Ethiopia, and poſſeſſed of 
the ſame virtues againſt the bites of ſerpents as the others. 
This laſt is called in the Arabic haud alhaic, the plain verbal 
tranſlation of which is ſnake wood, or /ignum colubrinum. 
He tells us, that it has ſome reſemblance in form to pyre- 
thrum, and that the wood is always contorted, | 
Alha cararha is another of its Arabic names, and this is the 
word by which Aviſenna, and the other Arabian writers, in- 
terpret the pyrethrum of Dioſcorides ; but it is not certain,whe- 
ther the ſimilitude of ſounds between two or more Arabic 
words, may not have occaſioned ſome confuſion or error here, 
Diczarchus, in his fragment of mount Pelion, deſcribes the 
root of a tree growing there, which is not only a ſovereign 
remedy for the bites of ſerpents, but even deſtroys them by 
its ſmell. This is alſo a /gnum, colubrinum ; but whether 
the ſame with any of the others, or different from them all, 
we have not deſcriptions enough to determine. 45 
It appears, upon the whole, that little can be depended on in 
the accounts of the medicine called Iignum colubrinum by any 
author, unleſs he has himſelf experimented what he relates, 
and deſcribed the plant which produces the drug; for much 
imaginary virtue has been at all times given to many things 
againſt the bitings of ſerpents, and the /ignum colubrinum of 
one author is not the Iignum colubrinum of another. Ev 
one having given this name to the thing which he ſuppoſed 
moſt 44 80 it. Garcias tells a remarkable ſtory of a ſort 
of ferret, which he calls guirl, or, guirpele z this creature, 
he ſays, is à continual enemy to the rattle ſnake, arid often 
voluntarily attacks it in ſingle combat; but before it does 
this, he ſays, it always eats a N of the lignum colubri- 
num, and moiſtening its paws with the ſpittle, the creature 
rubs itſelf all over with it, and then attacks its enemy. 
The natural enmity between theſe creatures, of the weaſ:l 
kind and ſerpent, is recorded in many of the antients. 
Pliny tells us of the hatred of this creature and the baſiliſk ;- 
and Solinus adds, that if put into the hole, where a poiſon- 
ous ſerpent inhabits, the creature generally periſhes by. the 
bite of the ſerpent, and the ſerpent is deſtroyed by the ſmell 
of it. If this be the caſe, there needs no anointing with 
the ſpittle impregnated. with lignum colubrinum ; and the 
whole matter of the enmity between theſe creatures and the 
ſerpent kind, ſeems rather reducible to hunger than any 
other provocation, the fleſh of ſerpents being a very deli- 
cious food where they can be got at; but the rattle ſnake 
muſt needs be an overmatch for any of theſe creatures, as 
it ſwallows larger animals whole. „ 
See NETHRITIc, Cycl. 


different 
ſenſes. - Some expreſs by it the clavicle, others, the glottis ; 
others uſe it as the name of a meaſure, for things either li- 
quid or dry, being a quarter of a cyathus, equal to a forty- 
eighth part of a pint with us ; others nally uſe. it for-a 
, leſs than half. an ounce by two ſcruples, or ten 


L1iGNUM nephriticum. 


weight, 
ſcruples. | e eee ve e . 
given by ſome botanical writers to 
a plant of the fucus or ſea wrack kind, called by others 

5 


fucus in ligulas diviſus. It uſually. grows in places A1 8 


| Dre 2 covered by the ſea, not on the banks, which are dry at 
phoſphorus and »/ightning, than between gunpowder orf 
that fire ; though. theſe have often | ſo 


of long cords or ſtrings, of an oval rather than a round 
figure, ſeldom exceeding a fifth of an inch in diameter, but 
Þ two-or three feet Jong, and not unfrequently divided in- 


| * 


2 of the tides; and is for the moſt part compoſed of a 
ſort of ] ng 
0 


to two, at ſeveral diſtances, one above another, The ſtalk is 
folid, and not hollow, as in the '& i chordam referens, or the 
ſtringy fucus of Mr. Ray; at leaſt the ſtalk of this plant is 
full of a thick and tough viſcous matter, like that found in 
the, bladders, at the extremities of the branches of the com- 
mon fucus, at the time when che ſeeds are ready to fall. 
. This, gluey matter is of a whitiſh green, and the colour of 
the plant itſelf is a deep olive ; there is no rib or netve to 
be ſeen in any 27 ity texture is very Cloſe an cotnpagt. 
The indefatigable Mr, Reaumur diſcovered irregular flowers 
in this plant; they are each compoſed. of a number of ſhort 
{crve them as a cup, Theſe filaments are diſpoſed in 4.cir- 
cular order upon tho ſtalk; and. reſemble, in W the 
common. radiated. flower of the hawk Weed, and the like 
plants ; but their; diameter is not more than the 7 — 


5 M 


filaments, iſſuing out of a little hole, Which 
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LIGULATED fo A Tet ligula i foe, in. botany, a term uſed 


EIGUS' 
"name of a genus of umbellifetous ears. the charafters of | 


Een ma mor, in natural hi a name by which | 
4 ine authors. have called the . A © by which| 
Hunt of the antients. It is 4 fine white marble, harder | 


* * v4 
* 

b l 

4 


ng; Nay the * 1 is opera — becauſe Bo] 


are diſperſed over the whole * and ſome- 
ee: number of them 
placed cloſe together, and rds there being 2 
8 and then another fuch but What is peculiar 
2 rb gow plant, and differs from the other ſea fucuſes, is, that 
Ef only. a few of the flowers ce ſeeds, in this 
4 all the "flow do it ; ſeeds being found ſucceeding 
K* Were which ſtand far off from the extremities, as 
Well as thoſe which ſtand near chem; and thoſe parts of the 
plant here the ſeeds are produced do not ſwell any more 
than the reſt, The viſcous matter fodged only at the ex- 
tremities of the leaves of the common fucuſes, which ſerves 
ot the nouriſhing the ſeeds, is, as before obſerved, in this 
By: all along the center of the ſtalk ; and conſe quently the 
leaf, w i ever it may beſt be clld is furniſhed ith 
«ug 15 che nouriſhment of f ſeeds. e way down. 
hes the flowers are fallen, it is. to ug Pied multi- 
of ſinall_round holes falk, each of which has 
bem 2 cu} & a Fas 7 1 * each hole there 
now to iſhed a little roung bod „„ is a 
cipſule, e ie ſeeds; this ca Are divided, 
a». wn 8 Hubs of minute cou ſeeds being 
tides. „Acad. Pat. 1712. 


gomere, they 
N 


authors flofeules, or ſmall ſeparate 
455 7 eh | peter 2 the whole head or Ger If the 


d flowered plants. The Frulated fleſcults 
Lern a and . a flat firai al r pawl. . 
| wits, and armed with three teeth,” but not divided into 


CN bit ae . Loon e Ae 
5 * 
EIGURIUS, in l 


. " Hip prieſt”: $ "breaſt 55 is called chem in Hebrew. 
aſtus and NN. in to be a ſtone 
31 ts rightneſs ſp; like fire, Epi- 
anjus and Jerom 25 15 a 171 of 15 — 

ve aſſerted that it a8 Hucie ine, or the Iynx- 
BS formed, as is faid, 11 9 Iynk's urine „ which is 
Fe Rone, as ſoon as it comes our of 
"this creature's body. Pat this is fabulous, as Pliny Himſelf 
- obſerves who, rela The Agurius was the firlt fone in 
- the third row upon * high 88 oral, and the name 

Sk God was inſcribed og 1 5 Allan de Aninul. 

. 4. c. 17, FIA. I. 8. c. 3 


I. 37. e. 3. * Calm, Dict. 
Bibl. — ] See > CoRethet 5 | 
M, or Lzevisricoum, lavdge, in botany, the 


- which are theſe, The flower * of the rafaceous kind, 


being compoſed of ſeveral x 
der puny à cu he 9 a fruit compoſed | 
.- two oblon; > gibboſe 5 ſtrlated on one ſide with 


 oliaceous ri and ſmooth and flat on the other, 
The 1 121 bo enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
| , which is commonly called the 
Wh of TAE _w_ e narrow leaved' Igu/ticum or ſeſeli. 
and thin leaves. 


ligufticum with very, 1: 
The nd hemlock leaved Aigle. 5. The alpine 
1 multifid * 18 Tus: Scotch A. 
he Higu/ticum with leaves | 


ith 1 


te it | 


iquity; 4 precious ſtone on the | | 


ments placed oppoſite to one another, and terminated by 
erect antherz, of p90 length of the flower. The piſtil- 
Junk is eolaijebe# of eu 422 a ſingle and v * 
ſtyle, and a thick biſid and obtuſe ſtigma. The 

a ſmooth round berry, containing only one cell. "The 


ſeeds are four in number im each berry, and are convex on 
one fide, and ar on the other, Lima Gen. Plant. 


See PRIVE 
LILAC, in botany, the name of a genus of trees,” the charac- 
ters of which are Lewes, The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and 
is of the funnel kind, and uſually divided into four 
| at the edge. Fhe piſtil ariſes from the cup, and 
is fixed in the manner of a "ail to the hinder part of the 
— this, finally, decomes a or flatted fruit 
of the ſhape of a tongue, which opens into two parts, and 
3 divided by an intermediate ſeptum into two cells, con- 
flat and marginated ſeeds. Tour. Inſt. p. 607. 
The «cies of lilac enumerated by Mr. Tourneſort are theſe, 
common blue flowered lac, called by many the 
Hue Hringa, or pipe tree; 2. The hilsc with white 
flowers. 3. "The Hat with deep purple flowers. 4. The 
privet leaved lr, commonly called the ah ow Jaſmine; ; 
112 The lie wih jagged — ä 

are frequently cultivated in gardens; and dme grow- 
ing „ e e e BO ek: to eighteen” or twenty feet 

2 2 9 * tufts of flowers very ornamental. 
of ng theſe ſhrubs is by ſuckers, 
great abundance; theſe 


which 2 
| Os bk g from "voy great . Octaber, and 


careful ted in a hey v be where after they have Rood 
Ce els pores fit to plant where they are to 
remain, — nch de 


fequire no farther care than the 
| 1e dont ther ron year, and taking away their 
ſu - 1 very unkghtly but ſtarve the 


will — inet a any where, but they are obſerved to 
e ay indeed do moſt other ſhrubs, 
though they in à wet one. 
LILI, CN rr Paracelſus, 
the baſis of which is antinony, - mene us the 


bY to prepare it. 
A0, in botany, à name uſed by Cordus and! ſome 
FF. Ger. Emuc. 


Ind. 2. 
E | in botany, a term uſed to expreſs the flowers of 


- 09 mae fo nch e to thoſe of the lilly in ſhape. 
of a kkaceous flower are theſe; it is conipoſed 
of of fix levees, or ele of three leaves divided into fix, but this 
is more 4 cafe ; the piſtil, or cup of this flower al- 


a ſeed vel divided into three cells. 
BS ge ls ek of the tulip, H —— aſphodel, 


ephemerum, and'the Hkeæ; many of 


ged in a circular 2 rome the flowers than Us ee = ne 22 


guiſhed by this title, becauſe they leave ind them the 
— ſeed veſſel, which' is long, and divided into three 
cells. Tarn. Inft. 

LILIASTRUM, in . the name . — enus — _ 

| the characters 'of which 4 theſe.  * 

|  Hliaceous kind, and is compoſed of fix p . te 

muede of the lil —.— The piſtil ari es from che center 

of the e — — an oblong fruit, _ 

10 70 c 1 2 "ans angular ſepds. Fo this, i 
op added, that che 7906 is compoſed of ſeveral long 


like fennel'gian * The icum with ; fleſhy bodies hanging from one common head. 
-j feel lars. og prevent wy bodies hg an emumerate# by Mr. Pournefrt ar 
F root of 15 . is 7 a powerful alexipharmic theſe, 1. The greater alpine i ;- arid 2. The leſſer 
And fudorific; it is cee in malignant fevers, in . ene, called the aum altebrogitum, and 
. and in all diſorders of the head. The * 8 p. 369. ; 
are.warm and Forminariye, and, are iven with ſucceſs | LIE > ine Vai; the maine of a of 
ene, and againft indigeſtions and 1 are thefe, Phe flower is of the 


chan the gar 8 


2 


e the other for carving. Aue Mar |, 


Ark in botany, 
trees, the characters of which are theſe. 1 flower caulifts 
335 — 5 
the cup, and ig fixed in the bio wha 


"the riame of 2 genus of 


Lind, but confifty' only of one leaf and is tubular 
at tlie 3 and divided into ſix ſegments towa 
— The piſtil ariſes from tlie of tlie 28 
at lengch 4 ſeed- veſſel of x fornewhat oral 

DI this is divided inte three cel, 
of which contains" a number of roundiſn ſeeds : 

may be added, earls hae Ke 


. of dre, en . 7 Mr. * 


yellow” e 
pode. 2 The fader white fowered i 3 e lh 


— — 


e 
e hi 3 7755 Fan 2 


"the ibboſe on one 


ky EDS ert, Ls 8 


Meine fo four ſegmet 


4 22 lk 


— 1 


crimſon_flowered- /ily- 
— 5. The e N Her with white 4 
lated flowers, — 8 ribs. 6. The - 
leaved American iT 1 with yoy tn ſwyeet 650 
flowers'di in Gros ni illy-afpbodel 
or = ite the ſquffl, is e hor flowers: in un 
bifoliate American Fur oooee with a ſing 
1150 ee Ile Lende, the name of = Feel 
m ( 
ants, =_ = of which la 1 — tbe of the 
l ng compo! 85 | 
blk — 5 flowers.” The piſtit e 
"of *» but pointed fern, and 3 


111 


ſome what three cornered, and divided into three cells, 


which contain roundiſh ſeeds. Lo this, it is to be added, 
that the root is of a bulbous ſhape, and made up of fiſhy 
ſcales in the manner of that of the lilly. Tourn. Inft. p. 371 
- The fpecies of /i/jo-hyacinthus enumerated by Mr. Tourbe- 
fort are theſe. 
commonly called the lilly leaved ftarry hyacinth, 2. The 
white flowered /illy-hyacinth ; and 3. The Hilly-hyacinth with 
. reddiſ} f Wers. Tourn Inft. p. 371. 
LILIO- NARCISSUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the 
lifiaceous kind, and is compoſed of fix leaves, difpoſed in 
the form of thoſe of the common lilly. The cup, or em- 
bryo, afterwards becomes a fruit, in all reſpects, like that 
of the narciſſus. To this, it is to be added, that the root is 
- bulbous and truncated in the common way; ; in which it 
differs from the lilly, as it does from the narciſſus, in the 
N N bob a ſix leaved flower. 

| = of litio-narciſſys enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
- are theſe. The broad leaved red flowered Indian lilio-nar- 
ciſſus. 2. The deep purple flowered Indian ilio-narciſſus. 
3. The largeſt e Indian Eho-narciſſus, with a number 
- bf red liliaceous flowers. 4. The Indian blic-narciſſus with 


White — Ley on the outſide. 5. The red flowered 
Flio-narri 6. The dwarf many flowered Indian 

PR e rele African many flowered /lio- 
marci ſſu 1 455 many flowered iilio-narciſſus, as with 


- Beſh — flowers, with pale yellow bottoms. 9g; The 


broad leaved /ilio-narciſſus of Ceylon, with ſhow 'white | 


flowers, with a purple ſtreak at the back of every petal. 
10. The broadeſt laren lilio-narciſſus with more ie 
feentleſs flowers. 11. The lilly of the valley leaved Ame- 
nean lilio-narciſſus, with flowers yellow on the inſide and 
Tarlet on the out. 12. The Carolina Llio-narciſſis, with 
à ſingle pale whitiſh red flower. 13. The dwarf white ſin- 
_ gle 4 Indian Hio-narcifſus, 14. The M lilio- 
narciſſus, with gold yellow flowers. freaked with a filve 
- white, with two ] bending leaves,. and a hollow fall 
lte that of the onion. 15. The yellow fpring [i/io-narciſſus. 
16. The great yellow autumn Menace. x he 
yellow double autumnal / lio-narcifſits. 18. The left er yel- 
ow autumnal lfio-narcſſus. 
cilſur with a duſky yellow flawer. 20. T0 ſmall yellow 
111101 ſcented lo- narciſſus. 3 Inſt. p. 388. 
LIUM, the lich, in b 1 
of plants, the ch hers of Which are theſs. 1. Res 
is of a ſort of bell faſhioned ſhape, but is compoſed of ſix 
leaves, which are more or lefs expanded and bent back. 
T be piſtil ſtands in the center of the flower, and finally 
beeomes an oblong and trigonal fruit, which is divided into 
c three cells, and contains a number of marginated ſeeds, ar- 
ranged in a double order one on another. To this, it is to 
be added, that the root is of a bulbous form, and is com- 
ed of a number of ſcales affixed. to an axis. 
The ſpecies of lilly enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
\ theſe. 1. The common white . 2. The double white 
lilly with ſcentleſs flowers. 3. The white lily with 
ing flowers. 4. The large yellow My. 5. The 
great white fly. 6. The double foivered purpliſh yellow 
grat The common white h with yellow edges to the 
leaves 8, The lily with leaves * with wh pup 
9. The lilly with the flower vari 
Th: 10. The white Syrian ly. 11. The der ur 
yellow /illy. 12. The ſmall double Ne 225 
7 Fe pale purple flowered A, 14. The muny 9 
bloody lilly. 15. The great broad leaved bulbiferous bloody 
* Hill. 16. The narrow leaved bulbiferous bl * 17. The 
mall creeping bulbiferous bloody Ah. r8. hairy bul- 
— 3 The 1 2 ly with red reflex flow- 
ers. The double red mountain /illh with reflex flowers. 
"26; The mountain /illy with r . The 


mountain lilly with reflex flowers, of a 
wich Rs wh! 23. 1 ES Sn 


freſh l Wein ritaft 
colout nn 
- hu p 


— 


» 


flex flowers, and a Jon 


reflex flowers, 26. wers. 
. 78 Fhe lily with duſſey brenn rex 1508 28. The 
with reflex e flowers. ND A with 


ite reflex flowers not 


with dou 
White reflex flowers not . The . i Tt 


white ſpotted flowers. 32. The ſcarlet Conftant decke Aly. 
33+ The Conſtantinople lily with plain white flowers. 
| 34: Phe Conſtantinople ily with ow flowers, 35.” The 
Donſt le lilly with pale red flowers, 36. The many 
| flowered Conſtantinople l with deep red n The 
late g Conſtantinople MY. 38. The double wered 
DConſtanti Bills. 12 The lilly with re- 
flex flowers. 40. pyramidal muſk # 41. The 


narrow leaved red: lilly, 42, The red flowered: /illy 
mort graſſy leaves. 43. The nartow leaved ſweet ſcented 
red . „ 45. The 
narrow leaved hi with pale whi . 46. 
The yellow flowered lily with black e in r the flowers. 


1. The common blue flowered [lh-hyacinth, 


19. The autumnal E/i>-nar- | 


— 


d- 


; 


| 


2 (es laſt; p. 378” See LitLy. © | 
_— S | 


LitrvM compalliun. Lilly 


LIELO, in ichthyol 


ſowing 


The 1 


| yoitg 


moved at the proper ſeaſon into, fone b 
W 8 


| ſuppurative: 
ce & purpoſes with with 6 


(ES 


LIM 


of the valley, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants; the characters of which are, that the 
flower is compoſed, of only one leaf, formed into the ſhape of 
a bell, ſhort, divided into ſeveral ſegments at the edge, and 
incloſed in no cup; from the bottom of this flower there 
riſes a piſtil, which ripens into a ſoft and uſually globular 


fruit, full of ſeeds, laid cloſely together. 


The ſpecies of lilly of the valley are theſe. 1. The common 
white kind. 2. One which has its lowers produced from 
little follicles, The ſingle flowered kind. 4. The nar- 
now leaved kind” 5. The , broad leaved kind. 6. The 
double flowered variegated broad Icaved one; and 7. The 
red flowered one, 
The plant commonly called one blade, and by Cafpar 
Bauhine - lilizm convallium minus, is uſually eſteemed a ſpe- 
cies of this genu 97 l it being one of the 
ſmilaxes. Towrn, p. 77. See SMILAX, 
The name il is To improperly given to this genus of 
ay as they have not the leaſt affinity to the lilly. 

flowers of lilly of the valley are cephalic and nervine, 
and preſcribed for vertigoes, apoplexies, palſies, Ee. 


Lir run lapideum, a name given by the writers, in natural 


—_— to a foſſile body found in ſome parts of Germany; 
which plainly ſhews, that it was once a ſpecies of ſtar fiſh ; 
though the animal be not, at this time, known in its recent 
ſtate, Klein, who has well conſidered this body, in com- 
pliance to the vulgarly received names of things, call this 
the entrochus nfl or branched entrachus ; and the reſem- 
blance ſome of its parts have to the common entrochi, 
_—_ plainly that their origin has been the ſame, and that 
er 8 are fragments either of this ſpecies or of the ma- 
gellanic ſtar fiſh. The recent filh not being found from 
which the lilium lapideum is formed is no peculiar fate, but 
is common to it, and to the cornmua ammonis,. and many other 


animal remains. 
ogy, à name given by the Rhodians to 


the * See LABRVUsõ. 


LILLV, klivm, in botany. See the article LILIUM. 


All the forts of /illies. and martagons are propagated b 
their - ſeeds ; and if the ſeeds are careful y Karel 


from good flowers, the martagons very frequently afford 


very beautiful varieties. 
8 ſowin Nr them is this: ſome ſquare boxes 
Mould' be about ſix inches deep, with holes 
bored in ron to let out the wet; theſe muſt 
be filled with freſh light fandy earth, and the ſeeds 
muſt be ſown on them pretty thick in the beginning 
of Auguft ; ſoon after Vee d ripe, and covered over v4 
Th an inch deep As wg 2 _ earth of the ſame 
en placed where ma e the morn- 
inp fan 3 and, if the weather prove e 9 muſt morn: 
ered at times, , and the weeds air fr. viel out. In the 
AF bet the boxes are. to be removed to a plac ce 
is may haye as much ſun. as poſſible, and be ſe- 
cured om the north and north eaſt winds. In ſpring the 
plants will appear, and the boxes are then to be re- 
into their former ſituation ; they ſhould be wat 
the ſummer ; and in Auguſt the 
roots are to be emptied out of theſe boxes, 2 lewd over 
a bedof light earth, and covered by about half an inch 42755 
of light earth lifted over them ; the here be watered 
—_— at times, and defended God e ſeverity of the 


. a * ak IJ Nt . Pen, in * 
eb 
. abit" e 1 1 Ay 


at times 


rag be 

Aint ov ET NN he of Boe Fo 
over the'r the, mont 

lowing a little 5 ited on, W 


of t followin 
where you th 


care as in the preceding wi d 
the 2 r 955 are he reed * . - 
Wilk begin to flower. ale on Fel 


from one anc 
es of the tity' . Bly" ane i 
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them is bee and badet; 
them til tender, and then beatiny 
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dab. 
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LIMARIA, 


ir 


LIMARIA, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza and 
other writers to che thynnus or tunny fiſh, called the Spaniſh 
mackrel. See the article TuyNNVUs. * 

marinus, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the 


. lipparis, or as it is commonly termed in Engliſh the ſea 
nail, in plenty at the mouths of rivers in Vorkſhire 
and ſome other Ray's Ichthyogr. Append. p. 17. 


19 ations of the Lins. It cannot but have 
been obſerved, by every one, that it is much more 
and eaſy to make certain motions with both hands, or both 
feet at once, in the two contrary or oppoſite directions, 
chan in the fame direction. We may trace in the air, for 
inftance, two ſpiral lines with our two hands, with much 
. more caſe; in the contrary directions, than if we attempt 
to do them the ſame. way ; and it will be eaſy, to find that 
the caſe is exactly the fame with the feet, if we attempt to 
do the ſame thing with them when fitting z and the very 
.. ſame difficulty on one hand and facility on the other will be 
found, if we attempt the ſame motion with one hand only, 
and with foot at the ſame time: yet it is ex- 
tremely difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, to make theſe mo- 
tions in a contrary direction, at the ſame time with the arm 
and leg of the ſame fide. - A | itt 
We muſt therefore alſo reſolve into this principle, the power 
Which we have by 1 | 
without any acquired habitude, of eaſily making with one 
hand, or even with both hands at once, exactly the counter 
action to that motion, which the other hand naturally and 


moſt eaſily is found to make, and the contrary of which it 
Cannot itſelf make without difficulty, and repeated trials and 


cuſtom. It is owing to this, 
hand eaſily make the very res ſtrokes with the pen, 
that we are accuſtomed to make with the right; if we ſuffer 
that left hand to move, without giving our particular atten- 
Lon to what it is doing, as in the playing on ſome inſtru- 
ments of muſic, che ractice 
were to themſelves, ſucceed more happily than when the 
attention is more engaged in what they are doing, The 
* letters or fi counter ſtrokes from the 


we cah with the left 


; gures thus made by 
unforced action of the left hand, though they appear ſtrange 
and confuſed at firſt fight, yet if held up againſt a looking- 


glaſs, they will be found ſufficiently 


ac the . counter aQions to thoſe, 
which ſeem in ſome degree natural to our peculiar limbs, 


are with difficulty performed, there are a. great man 
motions, Which we continually do by the mere natural diſ- 


poſition of our limbs freely, without art and without exer- 
ciſe ; nay, even without cuſtom, either of which, with 
either hand or foot is equally eaſy, and yet we are not with- 
dut great difficulty able to do both, when in contrary 
one to another. Of this nature is the attempt to make two 
different motions with the hands, in right lines, the one 
of 1 · N be - PEN. 1p other ; the. moving 

one or one foot, perpendicularly up or 3 
larly down, at the fame inſtant that the —— hand or foot 


is moving, directly from right to leſt, or from leſt to right, 

is, according to dis principle, very difficult; eſpecially to 
make them perfectly, regularly, and tolerably quick, 
2 is eaſily found by any one, in attempting to rub the body 
upwards and 8 with one hand, and tranſverſſy, or 


from fide to fide with the other; and much more plainly, | 


If it be attempted to make theſe. contrary motions in 
- it, without touching any body, or touching only very 
- lightly, and performing the motion quickly. This is no 
Where more obyious than in thoſe, who are learning to play 
upon the trumpet marine, a ſtring inſtrument, —.— 

markably long neck, where the running up and down the 
= to. mae Fun, found extremely aukward, 
While the other is employed in an exactly contrary motion 

fideways, in direing the bow, 1 de . 

This ty, of making motions, at the ſame time, con- 
_ - trary to one another with two Am, either of which 
motions fingly would be no wo bac f 
©- peculiar to the arms; if we fit down an he experiment 
Wich the feet the ſucceſs is found the ſame, and even the 


4 


© hands or feet, js Tound of proportionate difficulty, Nor is ves 


X the difficulty of theſe motions peculiar to. the. perpendicular 


- tine lines, with the two hands, or two feet, at the ſame time, 


in the ſame contrary directions, being equal! 
it is equally dy 
e 


true, that though it is ſo extremely difficult, and 
ble, to make theſe motions in contr 
ſame time, e 

make, with great facili 
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a ſort of natural mechaniſm, and that 


home 


being after practice left as it | 


difficult : yet 
direc- ; 


ty, and with | great quick-| 


and ex- 


— 


directions 


a re- 


to either, is not 


great in the {trufture of aur eyes, is“ 
-- The chamæleon 825 able 
ang behind, or in any other |. 


.. promiſe to 


culty of th 


we would put in motion, at one time, the two 1 
the two arms, or the 


motion, communicates certain 


Lims of a 


of. | | | LiMBER, holes, in a ſhip, little holes cut throu 
or tranfrerſe ones; the making circles, or ſpiral or ſerpen- 


LIM 


kind, diligently to examine the diſpoſitions of the nerv 
and their *. — origins in the brain, the cerebellum, he 
medulla oblongata, and the ſpinal marrow. The firſt thing 
on which: this accurate anatomiſt made his obſervation, was 
the crucial interlacement of the nerves in the medulla ob- 
lo firſt diſcovered 0 Mr. Petit, and accurately deſcribed 
and figured by him; and the obſervations of the ſame au- 
thor, of different perſons, who, within his own knowledge, 
had become paralytic in the limbs on the contrary ſide of 
their body to the affected part of the brainalſo.. The being 
able determinately to bring on the like ſymptoms in brutes, 
from injuries to the contrary ſides of the brain, and the re- 
gular crofling of the filaments which paſs. tranſverſely on 
e medullary arch, commonly called the callous body of 
the brain, and of other of the nervous fibres, ſeemed. to 
* ſome light into the explication of the diffi- 
ſe contrary motions being performed at the ſame 
time. When this accurate obſerver had ſufficiently informed 
himſelf of theſe craſſings of the nerves, and the other re- 
ciprocal communications of the ſeveral parts of the brain, 
or its two lateral halves, as well by the two large tranſverſe 
cords, as by the thick tranſverſe fibres of the ſmall inferior, 
and triangular ſurface of the arch; he beſtowed His parti- 
cular obſervation on the ſtructure of the ſpinal marrow. 
This he carefully examined; by the microſcope, and beſide 
the tranſverſe fibres, which make the communication be- 
tween the two columns of this marrow and \ Which 


Mr. Petit had before nicely deſcribed, there, appeared to 


Mr. Winſlow, in the thickneſs of each of theſe columns, 
a long train very diſtin, and made up of a leſs white and 


more cloudy matter than the reſt; or a medullary cord, 
which had not been before obſerved by any body, any more 
than the ſmall cords and tranſverſe fibres of the ſummit of 


the arch of the brain, or the croſſing of its tranſverſe fibres. 


By theſe ſeveral croſſings, and reciprocal communications 
of the med filaments, which are, as it were, the roots 
of the nerves vf each half, or each ſeveral fide of the human 
body; it ſeems not impoſſible to explain the reaſon of the 
before obſerved difficulty of making the. contrary motions 


with the two oppoſite limbs at the fame time ; © eſpecially 


when it is obſerved, that the two ſmall parcels of medu 
filaments, which compoſe the primitive trunks of every pair 
of nerves that are propagated from the ſpinal marrow, have 


| their paſſage through the lateral apertures of the vertebrz, 


and before that ſeem to proceed partly from the neighbouring 


_ Column or moiety of the ſpinal marrow, and partly from the 
other column or moiety, by means of the croffing before- 


mentioned; and conſequently, that by this reciprocal. croſ- 


| ling, or interlacing, one of the primitive parcels or bundles 


of ts of each primitive trunk of the nerves of one 
fide of the body, muſt communicate with the fellow pargel 
or bundle of filaments of the nerves of the other fide. + 
Every body almoſt knows that the motion of the muſcles, | 
and ſenſation by the touch, are performed by means of the 
neryes and their filaments; but no one has ever yet diſ- 
covered the true means: this however is certain, that when 

„ or 
> or. toes of each hand or foot; 


at that time the croſſed ts of the primitive trunks of 


the nerves, which go to their correſpondent muſcles on each 


ſide, immediately come mutually into contact, and conſent 
with one another; and their ſo meeting, in the time of theit 
impreſſions reciprocally to 

the ſeveral nerves, which from — are ted to 


. the two different ſides of the body, and continue them to 


act in concert on the ſeyeral muſcles of both the arms or 

legs at the ſame time, and communicate to both that prin- 

7 of motion, which we meant to give alone to one. 

Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 2799... 
'A botaniſts. .. See PETAL: -- 
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. of a great number of experiments, made by the accurate Lew- | Bird Liu. See BirD-lime. 8 
enhoek, and ſince repeated by other obſervers. The reſt with LIE galls, in natural hiſtory, a ſort of galls or vegetable pro- 
the figures of theſe ſhoots are publiſhed at large in the Phi-] tuberances, formed on the edges of the leaves of the lime 
loſophical Tranſactions. | tree in ſpring time; they are very common in the plantations 


Lime makes the greateſt improvement upon light ſandy lands, 
or upon * vel :, but a cold clay ſeldom is much bene - 
fited by it. it be mixed with dung, or with mud, drawn 
from the bottom 'of the rivers, it makes an excellent mix- 


ture, eſpecially where the ſoil is very ſandy ; and in Weſt- | 


moteland they procure fine crops of barley from their 
ſandy lands, by manuring them with /ime and cow-dung 
mixed together. The nature of lime on land is like that of 
- chalk, it works downwards, as the farmers expreſs it; it is 
therefore beſt to treat it in the ſame manner, laying it upon 
a lay the year before it is to be plowed up. Lime is reckoned 
to make corn grow with a thin huſk ; but it is not a laſting 
manure, ſeldom holding for more than five crops... When 
lime is uſed to land, which lies upon a deſcent, it ſhould be 
mixed with dung, and laid principally on the higher part of 
the land ; the conſequence of which, will be, that the rain 
will waſh out the virtue of the lime and dung together, and 
carry the whole to the lower parts as it runs down. Dung 
and lime mixed together will do better for any land, than 
either of them alone. lng 's 

Lime is made of chalk, or of any ſtone, that is not too cold, 
or ſandy, as free ſtone, and the like. All the ſoft ſtones 
that are of. a tolerably cloſe texture, will burn to lime, 
as will alſo. marble, : ſlate, ſea ſhells, corals, and ſſints; but 
this laſt kind of ſtone is more difficult to be burnt to me 
than the others, except in a reverberatory kiln, for they are 
apt to run to glaſs, . The harder the ſtones of which lime is 
made are, the er the lime is; and when it is made of 
_ Chalk, that is much better, which is made of the hard ſtony 
kind, than that which is madefrom the ſoft ; but the harder 
the ſtones are, the more fire is required to burn them: both 
ſorts may be burnt with wood, coals, turff, or fern, which 
makes a very fierce fire. The kilns uſed for chalk, or ſtone, : 


of limes, and are irregularly ſhaped, but uſually oblong and 


. rugged, and of a reddiſh colour, they occupy only the edges 


of the leaves, and are of a red colour, ſometimes very beau- 


tiful. As theſe are very plentiful, Mr. Reaumur was of 


opinion, that they might be of ſervice in the dying trade ; 


be made trial by rubbing them on ſome parts of his linnen, 


and found that they gave a very beautiful red colour, which 
did not come out in the firſt waſhings afterwards. It js ex- 
tremely probable, that there wants only inquiry to prove 
that we have many valuable productions of this kind, which, 
though diſregarded at preſent, might prove of great uſe in 
the ſeveral mechanical arts as well as in medicine. 

Theſe galls of the lime leaves are formed by a worm, which 
inhabits them during its term of life, being found in them 


| of all ſizes, from the moſt minute to that of the full growth, 


which is about half an inch in length ; but when its period 
of life, as a worm, draws near, it deſerts this habitation, 
and elſewhere to paſs into its chryſalis ſtate, This 
alſo is the caſe with the worms that inhabit many galls, 
which are frequently found to contain them in the worm 
te, but never in that of the chryſalis, which they always 
* into elſewhere. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inſ. Vol. 6. p. 188. 
ſide theſe galls of the leaves of the lime tree, they have 
ſometimes another appearance not leſs ſingular, and this is 
alſo owing to an inſect; though many curious obſervers 
have miſſed the finding it there. In this ſtate the whole 
leaf of the lime tree reſembles a common ſpoon, being ſunk 
into a hollow in the middle, and in its pedicle making the 
handle. The edge of the leaf in this caſe is always tumid, 
and forms a rib or ridge, running round the whole circum- 
ference in the ſhape of a cord : this is uſually found during 
the time that the leaf is growing to its ſize, and to this is 
owing the whole figure it aſſumes afterward ; for the leaf 


being unable to extend itſelf farther toward the circumfe- 
rence by reaſon of this ring, naturally forms a ſort of hollow 
or baſin in its ſucceeding growth. The protuberance, in 
this caſe, ſurrounding the leaf is a kind of gall, and owes. its 
origin in the manner of all the other excreſcences of that kind 
tu an inſet. This, however, has been ſought, for in vain 
by many, who enquired after it too late; but Mr. Reau- 


they commonly make in a large pit, which is dug either 
round or ſquare, according as they have convenience; and 

is of ſuch a ſize, as will be. proper for the quantities they 
intend to burn. They are wideſt at the top, and narrower, by | 
_ degrees, as they come nearer the bottom. The inſide of 
this pit is lined with a wall built of lime- ſtone ; at the out- 
. fide, near the bottom, they have a hole, or door, by which | 
they take out the aſhes, and ahove that ſome have an iron 


State, which comes cloſe to the wall all about it; but others 
arch it over with ſtone, or large pieces of chalk; and upon 
this they lay a layer of ſtone, or of whatever elſe they burn 
n the pit; upon this they place a layer of wood, or coals, 
and ſo on, layer over layer, to the top of the pit ; only they 

_ obſerve, that the outermoſt layer be always of the fuel, not 
of the ſtone. When the kiln is thus filled they give ſire at 
the hole underneath, and the hne is ſiniſhed in a different 
time, according to the nature of the ſubſtance. That made of 
chalk, is commonly burnt into i in twenty-four hours; 
but ;me-ſtane; generally takes ſixtꝝ hours in burning. Ten 
buſhels of ſea coal, or one hundred of faggots, three feet 
long, will burn forty buſhels. af chalk, and this will yield 
thirty buſhels of unſlaked ime, . Where chalk is ſcarce, 
v2 work up the chalk rubbiſh into a ſort of ſtiff paſte 
with water, and make it into a ſort of bricks, which they 
| dry in the air, and then burn them into lime in the common 
way; but this is not quite ſo good as the other, Hot lime taken 
deut of the kiln, and mixed into a very ſoſt paſte with water, 


Liu phoſphorus, a kind of phoſphorus, 


mur ſearching the leaves in the beginning of May, found 
in every protuberance of this kind, ſeve 


ſmall worms of 
a white colour, and conſiderable length, though not ex- 
ceeding a horſe hair in thickneſs. Ihe reaſon that theſe 
are not found in the ſame place afterwards, probably, is, 
that they either go out of it, as the inhabitants of many 
other galls do, in order to paſs into their chryſalis ſtate, or 


elſe that this life in the worm ſtate, and the duration of that 


in the chryſalis, are both very ſhort, and that they are ge- 


- nerally eſcaped in the form of flies before the time that they 


are ſought for in the leaves. See Tab. of Inſects, Ne 27. 
and-Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. Vol. 6. p. 189. tg 
invented by Mr. 


Homberg, and made of ſal armoniac and /izre. The method 
of making it is this: Take of ſal armoniac one part, of lime 
ſlaked in the air two parts, mix theſe well r, and 
fill a ſmall crucible with them; ſet this in a ſmall fire of 


fuſion, and as ſoon. as the crucible is red hot, the mixture 


will melt, and ſhould be ſtirred with an iron rod to prevent 
its running over. When the matter is entirely fuſcd, it 


and then mixed with ſand, makes a kind of mortar, very 
much ſuperior to the common ſort. ortimer's;Huſbandry. | 
All lime is a very good manure, but that made of ſtone is | any 
much better than what is made of chalk. . The common 
allowance is a buſhel to a pole ſquare, or a hundred and ſixty 
buſhels to an acre. | uin | 


into a. braſs mortar, and when cold it will appear of a grey 
colour, and as if vitrified ; if now it be: ſtruck upon wi 
hard body, it appears as on ſite in the whole extent of 
the ſtroke ; but the matter being brittle, it is proper for the 
| experiment's ſake, to dip little bars of iron or copper into 
_ the. melted matter in the crucible; for thus they will be 


This they cover with earth, and ſo leave it till the rains | enamelled as it were with the matter, and theſe bars being 
fall and it, and after that they ſpread it as evenly. as | ſtruck upon will give the ſame fire, and the experiment ma 

poſſible upon the ground. They always find that if it be | be ſeveral times repeated before all the matter falls off. 
_ Carried hot out of the kiln, and laid upon the land to cool, it! Theſe bars muſt be kept in a dry place. Shaw's Lectures, 


does much better than in any other way, xp. 
Ihe improvement it makes upon land is owing chiefly to 
. Its heat, and the ſalt it contains. It is in much the 
manner that coal aſhes, and the ſoot of coal become uſeful 
upon the like ſort. of lands; but the farmers always find 
that a mixture of good earth and /ime,.'that has lain a con- 
| ſiderable time together, is better for this purpoſe than freſh 
lime alone. Moreton's Northampt, p. 4 1. | 
In the late diſtemper among the horned cattle, ſome were 


ſteemed to be a ſtrong ſcent arifing through, the ground, 


| p. 406. Rb Ioan F Ws 
LiMs tree. The ſeveral ſpecies of the tilia, or lime tree, are 
all eaſily propagated 1 which in one year will take 
good root, and ſhould then be removed to the nurſery, 
planting them at ſour feet diſtance in rows, and the plants 
ty ſeet aſunder in each row. : The beſt ſeaſon for removing 
them is Michaelmas. They ſhould remain four or five 


02 nd, the dieines 3 at len water upon it was found to | 9 
Hence 4 thought take in a part of its virtues, 2 hoe. wide medicine, * 
bable it might ſend up t particles tl and very ſafely to be given internally in large quantities. | 4 
. the air. II prin renders IG In — 5 ene — n ing chis water, but 

pungent, appears in the proceſs of ſpirit of al; ammoniac | the ſeveral kinds differ according to the nces. they, are 

with EEE ime: See Pil. Tran. 2 p- 224, 225. | made from. * qu roy rs 
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don was himſelf apprehenſive, that this miſta themadez\| And whether the notion of inſcribed ot. circumſetibed poly- 
gons to ny QT ing their laſt form, and ——. 
— f 


F * 


then ; oir with their curvilinear Mut, be more cleut 
indiſtinct expreſſions reſembling diſtinct the notion of polygons, 6f an infinite number 
which he has himſelf apologized of ſides, in the method of infiniteſimals ?  - - 
_ miſinterpreting Mz f. Before we leave this ſubject, it may be proper to give the 
i quando dixero quantitates quam minimas, vel cuangſcentes, ſentiments of an eminent mathematician about the doc- 
vel ultimas, cave imtelligas quantitates mag trine of /;mits, or of prime and ultimate ratios, and to ſhew 


the connection of this doctrine with chat of fluxions. 


declared to us, that vaniſhing quantities, or whatever 22 Maclaurin, in his Treat. of Fluxions, Art. 502.— 
other leſs accurate appellation he n: Iſaac Newton conſiders the ſimultaneous increments of 
conſidered as indeterminate quantities bearing to each other owing quantities as finite, and then inveſtigates the ratio 


under theirdifferent magni | which is the limit of the various proportiohs which thoſe in- 
the quantities themſelves can never obtain, and the limit of crements bear to each other, while he ſuppoſes them to de- 
| theſe proportions, is that, for the ſake of which theſe quantities] creaſe together till they vaniſh z whieh ratio is the ſame with 
are conſidered : inſomuch, that ſince theſe quantities have the ratio of the fluxions. - In order to difcover this Iimit, he 
different proportions, while they obtain the name of vaniſh- | firſt determines the ratio of che increments in general, and re- 

: b duces it to the moſt ſimple terms, fo as that (generally ſpeaking ) 

note that proportion, which is the limit of an endleſs num- rn nt of the 
f | : ue of the increments' themſelves; then by ſuppoſing the 
theſe quantities are conſidered in the other light, as ariſing i ts to decreaſe till they vaniſh, the Hit readily 


muſt be ſpecified, by calling it the firſt, or prime p nj For xample, let a be ah invariable x a flowing 
of theſe quantities. And as this additional epith EC quantity, and o any ihcremetit of + ; then the ſimultaneous 
fary to expreſs the proportion intended, ſo it is abſurd to increments of ** and «x will be 2xo-þ00 anda 0; which 
apply it to the quantities themſelves; as Sir Iſaac are in the ſame ratio do cath other, 26 22 U is to This 
fays,: there are rationes þ iy eng um, but | ratio of @x + 0 to a, continually decreaſes while # aſes, 
| 88 rime naſcentes. Phil, Trani. Ne 342. p. 205- | d is always greater than the ratio of -2 * to 4 whileo is 
S0 ac to the author we haue been quoting, all | any zeal-increment z. but it is maniſeſt, that it continually 
. the axon, guren BY Sir Iſaac in the defore-mentioned | approaches to the ratio of 2 * to a as its limit; whence it 
| ſeftion, are to be underſtood of ſuch limits or ultimate ratios, |. that the fluxion of xx is to the Auxion of & F as 
- 38 are never attained to by the quantities and ratios limited, | . 2 is t . If x de Suppoſed to flow uniformly, & 4 will 
but to which theſe may indefinitely, that is, ſo as | likewiſe flow 2 x with 4 motion continually 
to differ leſs than by a ccelerated: the motion! With which @ x flows, tnay be 


ven 8 i n el e | ; | 

On the other hand, a ö who aſſumed the | meafured by ao ; but the motion with which #x flows, is hot 
name of Philalethes Cantabrigiamſit „ thinks that Sir Iſaac | to be meaſured by its increment. 2+0Þ ee, but by the part 
means, by the words of the lemma, and proves, is his | a only, which is generated in confequence of that mation 
de a ely] and the part 60 is td be rejected, betauſe it is generated in 
can] which the variable ſquare flows, while « the increment of. its 
fide is gen and the ratio of a to ae is that of 44 
to @, which was found to be the limit of the ratio of thi incre- 

| ts 2. 20+ and ge. the article-Fiux108. 1 + 


| | ally, 
1— * Pref. State of the 


371.—1 | | N18 $Y 
tios which arrive at their limits, thoſe which do not. 


one of the examples 1 | x ſequence. of 

#8 'by virtue thereof, is re- 

| fo W e 

of a quantity, | that there are 
one at ir ratio by that of 
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-' vious by three feneftre; and furniſhed with a valve to each. 
There is 


it does from te 


f .. tugak lin with leaves! 


+ nboth leaves?” 23 The Spaniſh /inionizm with divided 


EI M 


lar, as foon as hatched, eats its way through the ſurface, 
. arid continuing to eat when within, his depredations *OC- 
caſton an abundant derivation of juices to the part, by 
means of which u gall, or protuberance, is formed, which i; 
ſuſtained by a pedicle, and in all reſpects reſembles a fruit. 


lants, by ſome called adarce, 
Ty > TH fr! . "v1 147 
of” prieſts, who, 


a kind 


* 


LIMODORUM, Bird: nf; in botany, the 


| name of 2 — 

of plante z the charaQers" of which are theſe. The flower 

ds of che pol ous anomalous kind, reſembling the orchis 
flowers. up finally becomes a fruit, which is per- 


reſemible duſt. einen 


ſpecies'of iimodorum, which is the 


one: known 


rine in its having a ſpear | 

coo blade, by having its leaves placed al- 

— ord ks. _ —\ * 14 5 
LIMON, dhe bm tree, in botany, the name of à genus 

haracters of which are theſe. The flowers and 


. 
1 = * 


© -» 


containing juice, 


3 lem 717 1 
. * 12 


DOE 
Tournefort, are theſe. 


e little ball lemon. The incom- 


1. The common lemon. 2. 


* 


* 
: 


14 

IL „ 4 na by lom 

ruld. dn cup. 10. 
| , 


of this genus of plants; but ſome of them, inſtead of 

bod 4 S flower," have 4 [6ne-leaved funnel. fa- 

. Hhioned che, Which is ever, however, fo divided into ſeg- 

ments at the end, that it reſembles. the flowers of the com- 
ty air 1 D * nee 


The ſpecies of imonium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
« theſe. 1. The common lai Kaden, 2. This late flowering 
large French Hmm. 4. The ſmaller moni with olive-like 
+ leaves. 4. The little daify leaved Zmonium. 5. The little 
daiſy leaved immun ſennel-Hke branches. 6. The 
1 Amonium with heart-faſhioned leaves. 7. The ſmalleſt 
Hin. 8. The little /imoniuin with © crooked tortuous 


Portugal limonium with ſpear 


nted leaves. 16. The = 


mM Wi ike the auticulas. 17. The 
nel hairy lJeaved moniumi- 18. The Emonium with 
. appendages to the ſtalks. 10. The /monium with ſea 
e purſelain leaves. 20. The woody gall bearing #monium. 
2 'The Spaniſh plantain leaved limonium bullated 
leaves. 22. The Spaniſh plantain leaved' /moniam with 


161 


leaves. 24; The Vinaium with leaves like ſtatice, and con- 
The common ſea lavender is an aſtringent, and is given 
. with. good 4 rhe 


© call .1 hole on its ſurface, 
added, that there is''s peculiar, and | 


| S's ad ol? 
LIMPET. -patella, in conchyliology. 
vis} Net, 2. Edt arti - 4.9091, 4 | 


©, © 
- ry i 
A — o — 
of. tho 
? 
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This is of a roundift: figure, and by degrees. grows to the 
ſize of a nutmeg. It is compoſed of ſeveral coats, or cruſts 
the exterior ones are" ſoft and ſpungy, but the interior ar; 
harder, and more woody than the galls of the oak. As the 
h . of other caterpillars feed on the ſubſtance of the 
leaves of trees and plants, this eats only the inſide of its 
Jodgment; and nature fo readily ſupplies this defect by new 
matter, that the cavity, in which it is lodged, is never 


e e who 

In the generality of galls, their being whole in every part 

is a prbof, that the Infect to which they ſerve for * 
non '1s 


yet in them; and when there is a hole ſeen on any 
© fide, it is a proof that they are empty, the creature havin 
made its eſcape that way. But this does not hold go 
in this inſtance ; for though a fly may have a power of 
making a hole for itſelf to get out at, a butterfly has no 
organs with which to perform ſuch a work; and conſe- 
quently the caterpillar, while it has the proper organs, muſt 
do it, and make the hole ready for the creature to come out 
at.” If one of theſe galls be opened before there is any 
caterpillar is ſure to be found alive, 
and in an eating ſtate within; but when the time of its 
transformation approaches, it ceaſes to eat, and the laſt uſe 
of its teeth is the gnawing a hole through its habitation, 
out at which it may eſcape when in its winged” ſtate, As 
ſoon as it has finiſhed tit aperture, it retreats back into its 
cell, and there ſpins à web, in which it changes into a but- 
terfly. The creatufe always kb the caution to place that 
part of the chryſalis, in Which the head of the butterfly 
is, cloſe to the aperture; and the creature then, as it makes 
its way out” of tlie chryſalis, at the fame time gets into 
the paſſage through the ſhell of its habitation, and final! 
gets out of it re its wings are unfolded, or inked, 
das it would be impoſſible for it to paſs throu 
— 5 its wings 'hardened, and of 
This ſeeing the only known inftance of a gall formed by a 
The inhabitants of the willow ' ga/ls, 
th os ly ned ſmooth caterpillars, being not fo, 
büt the" worms of a four” winged ffy. Reaumur, Hiſt. 
c ATTIC 
IMOSA,' in zoology; the name of a long legged water bird, 
common in Italy, and called by fone plareis, totano, and 
Plevialis major. 1 is but à ſmall bird, its uſual weight be- 
ng about ſeven ounces. Its beak is black, but ſomewhat 
| ri near the angle ür Add unger The upper part 
of its head, neck, ſhoulders, ae and the forepatt of 
its back, is variegated with brown and grey; the middle 
of the bead feathers are black, and their ends whitiſh. Its 
— and its whole breaſt, belly, and throat, are white; 
the long wing feathers are brown; the tail feathers are 
variegated with brown and grey. Its legs are very long, 
and are naked for two fingers breadth above the knee. 
Rays Ornithol > = jy tba aa e e 
Lines A, in ichthyology, a name given by: Salvian to the 
common mackrel, and in his figures to the rbynnus, or tunny 
fiſh, called the Spaniſh markrel.  ' ' © 
LIMOSELLA, in botany, the name 


genus of plants, call = 


ſo ſmall an 
eir full ſize. 


1 


| 


iven by Linnzus to 2 
Dillenius, and others, planiagi- 
nella ; the characters of Which are theſe. The perianthium 
is erect, one leaved, 'lightly divided Into five ſegments at 
ce edge, and remaining after the flower is fallen. The 
flower conſiſts of one petal,” which is ſmall, erect, acute, 
and lightly divided into five ſegments at the end. The 
ſtamina are ſour erect filaments. antherz are le. 
The germen of the piſtil js oblong and obtuſe. The ſtyle 
© is ſingle; and of the length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma 
is globular. The fruit is an oval capſule, affixed to the 
£ ball of the cup, compoſed of two valves, and including 
two cells, in which are a great number of ſmall ſeeds of an 
oval figure. Linnei Gen. Pl. p. 300. Dillen. Hort. Eil. 
See Tab. of Shells, 

The manner of the /imp 


"IS. 
= 
- 


1 s faſtening itſelf, to the rocks bas 
not been well underſtood till the time of Mr. Reaumut- 
the fact was ſo well known, as to become in ſome 


h —— | —_ — — th NY 
- ar inſet,” affording The ſhell of the /mp/t approaches to the figure of 2 cal 
8 — parts of we world. the baſe of this cone is occupied by a large muſcle, which 
gall; of all kinds are produced by the worm of a witiged | alone has nearly as much fleſh in it | as the whole —_— 
- inſet; hatched from an egg depolited" there by he pirent | the fiſh. This muſcle is not covered by the 1 "i 
- animal, 1 may find and a de- ſerves the creature" equally to move forward, or to ich 
fence from injuries, a as hatched. It is u general ob- ſelf by at pleaſure. * When it is in a ſtate of reſt, W 19 
ſerratiom, however, that theſe protuberances is che n eaſe; it applies this muſele every way 190” 
are the effect of the eggs de th ſpe to the ſurface of ſome fone, and holds itſelf by that mes 
lies, but this of the um is ſimgülar, in that it is pro-: | 
_ | duced from a „and is inhabited by a true 
terpillar. Th | a 
the leaves and ſtalks 
o 
* . 


LIN LIN 


blade of the Knife attempts to enter, the fiſh fixes its muſcle | cad. 8. The Portugal toad flax with large hairy daiſy- 
with double force to the ſtone. Mr. Reaumur, to try the | like leaves. 9. The common ſmooth ivy leaved toad flax, 
force of the adheſion of this fiſh, tied lines with weights | called by many cymbalaria. 10. The Alpine hairy cymba- 
at their ends to the ſhells, when placed in an horizontal | aria. 11. The hairy moneywort leaved corn toad fax, call- 
irection on the ſtone, and found that thirty pound was the] ed by moſt authors elatine, or round leaved fluellin. 12. The 
aſt weight that would tear them off, and that they would | hairy yellow flowered moneywort leaved corn toad flax with 
reſiſt that for ſeveral minutes. It might be naturally ſup- | auriculated leaves, called bh authors the angular leaved 


_ poſed, that the cauſe of this ſtrong adheſion was the ani- |  elatine, or fluellin. 13. The blue flowered hairy auriculated 
mal's thruſting the fibres of this muſcle into every ſmall 


m | leaved corn toad flax. 14. The hairy perennial ſtone tend 
. pore of the. ſtone, and there keeping them forcibly inflated : | fax with yellow flowers. 15. The common ſmall field to 
but were this the caſe, the adheſion muſt ceaſe with the | flax, called by authors the leſſer ſnapdragon. 16. The mother 
life of the animal; but it does not fo, for if a limpet be cut | of thyme leaved ſtone toad flax, called by authors tone ſnap- 

into ſeveral portions through the ſhell and body, yet every] dragon. 17. The hairy chickweed leaved ſtone toad flax. 
portion, thus ſeparated, will adhere with its due proportion | 18. The hairy N leaved ftone toad flax. 19. The 
of force to the ſtone. Neither can this force be reſolved | hairy moneywort white flowered Spaniſh read flax with 
on the principles of the adheſion of two poliſhed marbles, | white flowers. 20. The hairy broad leaved trifoliate Spaniſh 
or that of the leather to the ſtone in the common ſport of | toad flax. 21. The Portugal ſea trad flax with milkwort 
children; for in both theſe caſes, whatever perpendicular | leaves. 22. The ſmalleſt hairy auriculated leaved toad flax 
force the adheſion can bear, the leaſt force applied horizon- | with extremely ſmall yellow flowers. 22. The broad leaved 

tally makes them flip, or ſlide off from one another. But | ſmall procumbent tad flax with a pale yellow flower, with 
. this is not the caſe in the adheſion of this fiſh, it equally re-] a gold coloured mouth. 24. The broad leaved trifoliate 

fiſting horizontal and perpendicular force. toad flax with a great purple flower, with a yellow opening. 
Ihe true cauſe of this adheſion is a viſcous juice, a ſort of | 25. The violet coloured annual toad flax with the lower 
glue thrown, out by this muſcle, which, though impercepti-| leaves roundiſh. 26. The dwarf Portugal toad flax with 
dle to the eye, is able to produce theſe great effects. This] flowers wanting the palate. 27. The common yellow toad 
is eaſily perceived by the touch, however; for if immedi-| fax with larger flowers. 28. The common yellovr toad 


a 3 the removing a limpet from a ſtone, the finger be] Aax with ſmaller flowers. 29. The pale flowered toad flax 
applied to the place, it is faſtened very ſtrongly to it by | with the deep yellow mouth. 30. The taller. pale flowered 


means of the glue left there. If any wet, however, have| toad flax with a deep yellow mouth. 31. The whitiſh flow- 
touched the fone, after the fiſh was removed, there is no 


ered toad flax with a purple mouth. 32. The upright ſweet 
_ viſcoſity perceived on it, the whole ſubſtance. of the glue] toad = with a duſky blue flower, with a yellow mouth. 
being immediately diſſolved, and its effects wholly taken off 


33. The ſmall creeping ſcentleſs toad flax. 34. The you 
by it. This is a conſideration which may lead us to ob- purple ſweet ſcented toad * * 35. The, great white ſweet 
ſerve the great care of nature over all her works, manifeſted| ſcented toad flax. 36. The b 


roader leaved ſweet purple 
. eminently in this little fiſh. It was neceſlary that it ſhould 


toad flax. 37. The narroweſt leaved ſweet toad flax. 
have a power of fixing itſelf to ſtones, &c. to prevent its he narrow leaved hoary toad flax. The narrow 


8. 

being waſhed away by every wave: this power is given it — ruſt coloured toad: flax. 40. The yellow flowered 
| by means of a certain glue, which holds it very firmly; but | mountain toad flax with dyers weed leaves. 41. The leaſt 
if this glue was not capable of being reſolved, and its force] flowered yellow toad flax. 42. The American toad = 
_ deſtroyed by ſome power in the animal, it muſt needs periſh | with ſmall yellow flowers. 43. The blue flowered field 

for want of food, when once fixed to a barren ſpot. Water] toad flax. 44. The violet coloured field toad flax. 45. The 
is therefore made a ſolvent for this glue; the cloſe adhe- | four-leaved yellow flowered toad flax. 46. The ſmall 

. Hon of the outer rim of the | _ circular muſcle pre-| cumbent yellow toad flax. 47. The ſmall flowered yellow 
, . Vents the external water from acting upon it, elſe it muſt | dwarf taad flax with thick deny leaves. 48. The greyiſh 
. always be deſtroyed as ſoon as diſcharged, and ſo be of no] fleſhy leaved Spaniſh toad flax. 49. The blue flowered 
uſe; but the under ſurface of the body of the animal is all] creeping toad flax. 50. The ſnow- white flowered 1 
over covered with ſmall tubercles, containing water, at! toad 2 51. The low four-leaved purple toad flax. 52. The 
_ leaſt many of them do ſo. When the creature then has a| molſugo leaved many ſtalked Sicilian toad we 53- The 
mind to unfix itſelf for motion, it only diſcharges a quanti- 


| narrow leaved annual tad flax with large yellow flowers, 
ty of this water, and the whole cement diſſolves before it, 4. The beſt hairy. clammy leaved ſea toad flax with yellow 
* and ſets the creature free. Thoſe tubercles which do not f | 


lets the « 6 | owers. 55. The narrow leaved hairy, and clammy Spaniſh 
contain water, probably contain the viſcous matter, or glue, | toad flax. 56. The thyme leaved ſtone toad flax. 57. The 
- whence it may be conveyed. by proper veſſels to the cir- narrow leaved annual toad flax with white flowers, with 
_. cumference.z, ſe that when, the animal has a' mind to fix] very long heels. Towrn. Inſt. p. 169, 170. 
| itſelf to a ſtone, it needs only ſqueeze the one ſet of theſe There are ſome other plants ** ranked among the 
| tubergles; and when it waould.unloole. itſelf, the ather. iaariæ by many authors. Of theſe are the ofyris fruteſcers 
Ie water contained in theſe tubercles is particularly neceſ-} - baceifera, or ſhrubby berry: bearing oſyris, which is a ſpecies 
_ fary in ſome circumſtances, in which, tho? the creature could, of cafia. The great | headed yellow toad flax of Caſpar 
at pleaſure, open the outer verge of the muſcle, to admit}. Bauhine, which is a ſpecies of feahane.'- The baſtard golden 
_ ſea water, it would not do; for it often fixes itſelf to rocks | toad flax, and the white flowered mountain toad flax, which 
left dry at the, ebb, and from theſe nothing but the water are ſpecies of alchymilla. | , bs 
genus 


contained in itſelf could ſet: it free... The glue it is pro-| LixARIA, in zoology, the name of the linnet, a | 
_ vided with is but in a certain limited proportion; for after birds, of which. there are ſeveral ſpecies.» The general cha- 
removing the ſame 1 three ox four times, it is found] raters of the genus are theſe. birds of it are ſome- 
no longer able to fix itſelf with, any degree of firmneſs, till] what ſmaller than the chaffinch; their general colour is a 
nature, after a proper time, has ſupplied the diſſipated viſ-j greyiſh brown; their tail is a little forked, the outer feathers 
. colity. This viſcous humidity allotted to this animal, for} of it cage”: | White extremities; and they all fing ve 
. the fixing itſelf to the rocks, is not peculiar to it; the urtica| ſweetly. e have in England four ſpecies of this bir 
marina has the fame, and the horas of the ſea urchins, oy 1. The common brown /innet, well known to every one. 
which they fix. themſelves, are endued with a power of diſ- major, or greater red headed linnet. 
* dhe Fiat a liquor of the ſame; kind, which ſerves them to This has a fine red head, a neck, a duſky reddiſh 
the ſame purpoſe... Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. See URTICA| brown back, and its breaſt and belly are ſomewhat reddiſh. 
Marina, and Sea. URCHIN... wes D dhe ' The female of this ſpecies, however, has no redneſs on its 
LIMUS, among the Romans, à garment reaching to the n a greeniſh caſt amo 
_ ground, and worn by the prieſts, who on that account] the br of her back, and is yellowiſh on the breaſt, wi 
N N 10 275 $67 
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led lim 1 idols 2 154] - fome browniſh ſpots. 3. The linaria' rubra minor, or leſſer 
. INARIA, toad flax, in botany, the name of a; of] red headed Annett. This is ſmaller than the former, and on 
plants; the characters of which are theſe... The flower is|- the back is of the fame colour with the common hnter. 
., compoſed of only one leaf, and is perſonated before, and] The back part of its head is red, as is alſo its breaſt; but 
runs into a heel behind. The forepart has two lips; the] the lower part of its belly is whitiſn. In this ſpecies the 
upper of which is divided into two or more ſegmenta, the] female, as well as e has a and both have. 
lower always into three. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, | their | | ſeet and legs blacker 
And is Brel in che manner of a nail into the hinder part ef than is a ous bird; 
the flower; this e becomes a fruit, or capſule, of a] the 4. The laſt { 
_ roundiſh figure, divided into two cells by an intermediate] is the Anme. This 


LINE 3 in 
L C | , 
— ue limit AT a 
farface, a 
have taken it in the latter ſenſe, have fallen into many ab- 
ſurdities. 
Lanzs. of the third : 
ſeventy-two lines of the third order, and Mr. Stir 


LIN 


o- tree. See Cax r. ' , 7 
is to be conceived as the 
and not as z part of that 


however ſmall. Hobbes, and ſome others, who 
. Sir Inmac Newton * enumetated | 
ling * found 


ſour mote ; fince that Mr. Stone © has found two others | 
which had —_—_ ST Og The two 
; ; in. Ordin. *: Linea | 

| Phil. Tran. 
Ne Sea. 64] 1 8 Roots | 
ging Law. The beſt materials for making theſe line are | 
twiſted even, for that greatly ſtrengthens it; an 

hairs ſhould b bigneſs, or as nearly ſo as ma 
be. They th id in the water about a quarter « 
an hour i which will 
ſhrink : In this 

fo well. Li 

of filk and 

beſt colours 

— . 

colour, 

water a 

a ſcum, 
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preſentation of 


_ - wiovere, Which 


LIN 


is rule, that the ſorm of the ue muſt be applied to the co- 
French terms for theſe two Ines are 


line, is an one 18 is formed in re- 


6 the waves of the fea, as parted per feſs 
in-arms and other waved /ines, as the wavey bars all 
that the perſon got his honours by ſex ſervice. Ne- 


is another name of a lins in heraldry ; it expreſſes a 
clouded line; the French called it nuance, and the Latins 
nebulofa linea 3 this alſo has been given to perfons, who 
—_ been eminently ſkilled in navigation. | Neſbit's He- 
. P- 22. * N 
Cries, or imbattled lines, repreſent the battlements of a 
houſe, and are faid to repreſent in heraldry the ſxill in ar- 
chitecture, for which the firſt of the famuty was famous; 
were alſo given ſometimes for eminent ſervices, in aſ- 
ſaulting or ing caſtles in time of war, and ſometimes 
only as emblems of a houſe, to expreſs the perſon who bore 
them, being of à noble houſe or family; for of old none 
were ſuffered to embattle their houſes but perſons of great 
ſpeaking of T unſtalbs feat in Eng- 


land, mentions it as a ſingular mark of favour, that the king 


had — him leave to embattie his houſe. Ihe term 


however, is properly uſed for a figure only, when 
one ſide of it is embattled; fob whien beth des are formed 
of embattled lines, it is called breteſſz,: or as ſome expres it 


The Latin writers in heraldry-uſe'for the word crenelee, the 
terms pi and pinuis afperatus, according to Uredus in 


dis blazons, and Sylveſter petra ſancta in his murales pinnale. 
There is another /ine of this kind in heraldry,' which Leigh 
calls the battled embattled line; this has one er of em- 
battling above another- "When the upper pon 


i eamps; and upper 
ints are rounded, it is called erenele embattled arrondi. 
| _ indented line is notched fo at the edges that it repre- 


| fents the teeth of a faw, and has its name from the Latin 


dens; à tooth, or from the law term indenture, a fort of 
deed, the top of which is always notched like the teeth of 


The daunzette is another Ine, very much reſembling the 
indented line, but that it is always much ſmaller ; it is there- 
fore ſaid by the heralds to be the fame in quality but not 

in quantity. The. daunzette- differs alſo from the indented 
"fine, in that it always conſiſts but of a few teeth, though 
never leſs than three; according to Mr. Holmes, in his 
office" of armory, wherws the indented Ine has always 2 
many teeth. The French expreſs our indented line by 

| * A 1 and e it 
has but h, and thofe | 5 term 
|; wh —— be the letter ML, with its 
extended from ſide to fide of the thield, becauſe many 
who carry a partition; or fels, after that form, have the 


5 


call them s decumani, 
tine, ſo called from its re- 
le ters, in 

al all the way den between 
SD 
une, bechuſe the points as they proceed from the ordinary; 
ſuch as a chief or feſs, t not amiſs the points, of 

mier the ends of labes. other Ins is called urdee ot 


heraldry writers; 


champagne by Freſnez and by Upton, vair, becauſe its 
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tion, if nat in the diſtinction of the ſpegies. In, ſame, ſpe- 
cies it is made of a ſeries, of little points, or holes, as ag g 
w the eye; of this nature is. the {ineq in.cels, Ce, In. Þme 
how ner rp ctr ar ogy ict en 
— — This is its ſtructuro in the 


of fiſhes... 4rtedr's Ichthyalogy. 
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is called a leger lane. See LEGER.\ 


K —— 
are very commodious, and greatly aſſiſt the 
imagination in — the low notes from the bigh. 
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— ES, in he hippo in the circus 3t Rem. 
HizronRoMuys, CIRCUS, —— Sec. 


| LING, in ichtbyalogy,/ che Englih name for a-kind of gh, 
- which: di the 
= CODED pops 1p r ted 


.bi | two fins 


e 51 1 Ganus. — | 
— cltremeds oth adh and erer for che.table, * isl 


| Lang is eſteemed, 
| pkg bak GT 
na to any . * 


N are diſpaſed. Their number is commonly 
five, when — is added for one, two or more notes, it 
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"WE are l 
. ſeeds grow on the 


* diſcov 1142 
— part of lea ip 10 ſeve ſulcated and ſeem- 
ingly bivalve f urrows,z, the ml oblong 1 * 
each of which, is A 1 50 e ring, by E. 
contraction of which they are b burſt whe whe 


ſpecies of hart's tangus- enumerated, Tournefort 
are theſe. 1. The common, Hart's mY The great 
7 Le undulated leaves, auriculated at their Br . 
4 4 Fhe the middle rib of the teat termi- 

* s, tangue with leaves cor- 
niculated, and divided into man eats at their ſummits. 
EN with leaves not 

art's. tongue with undulated 
leaves. s & narrow leaved on hart's Gn meu br, down, 
ves. The oak leaved 

28. Benn Ae ongue with leaves 
root Lara 44 10. 


The. ſhining hart's 
e e eg 
ex leaved climbing 

— —.— 15. = oy hart's. tongue with e 


ri 


0 | hairs aud ſcales. 16, The leſſer hairy A tongue. 


The — ax * leaved bart's t 8. The ſalleſt, 
hart's fongue- 19. he l 2 ved hart' p 
GRE he J 50 fu a "The Ts une ne With 
A gals colour wder. long and oy 
narrow leaved wo 5 — Th 277 s tongue 
ſharp is wn leaves, duſty at the on and on their ei 
R. round 1 jor 8 hart's tongue. 24. 


tangus W "broad, 7 a 6 be 
25. The Te chad a £ 6D ** ſca l 
's tangue with ulate 


ax: r ow, and 
The great wo redd; hart's tongue., 


with green ſpotted creeping 
tongue "pic braad and TN 7 
«ry tongue. he narrow leaved Pk tongue 


x imbing bart's ton 
7005 9, ah jad i, 23, The indi EE 
—— — 205 E lager bart's u . . he 
Ty 
7 8. he es a a wd ha 165 


curled CAVES, wy | rt” Sith 
EE: turning 1 8 the wr BY X 7 
magie with the ap N 

the extremities of 


ed; ſcaled bart's 9 or 125 
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e was and are much more 


_ 
which ow both to the eye and touch, 


dlevated 
than thoſe n 
Ne 


* ſoal, but is ts ſcarce, 
in the Mediterranean. navy p. 786. 


LINGULA CA a name 
17 ly forne of yew We e hon have called 


& . Wiang, ine Pile p. 100. 
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iven by 

— was ſaid to cure. the epilepſy when taken internally. 
It ſeems to have been a name given by fome fanciful 

to the alumen 

ae 

thing from the 

ſoſter; they are 


ventum album, but in that it is @ little 
» both preſcribes | in the late London Phar- 
macopœia, and both made of the ſame ingredients. The 
pPreſeription For this is as follows. Take oil olive three 
ba qunces, ſpertng ceti fix drams, white wax two drams; melt 
all together over <p 
© cold, baggy a ndon Biſp. p. 72. 
Lev ee the ſoap 


© dic in the late London 2 and] 
F "neat to rope the place of the 'ointment well Known by 
the name of edc It is made thus. Take ſpirit of 
roſematy a pint, ro ſoap three ounces, camphor 
. one. ounce ; digeſt the ſoap with the e ares 1 it 
* TI 
is gif flolved, pn. 0 25 add the camphor hen this is 
melted, the Whole is Pembertor's London Piſp. 


2. 
188 volatile, a "Te medicine preſcribed in the q 


n and ordered to be made of oil 
of almonds an ounce, 2 of ſal artnoniac, made without 
1 theſe ate to be ſhook together in a wide 
2 r Pemberten's 
ndon Þ. 3 
INK O,in botany, « Kind of water plant among the Chi- | 
_ _ eſe, the fruit of which is of a triangular pyramidical form, 
prominent every way with a 5 0 rind, that grows 


reddiſh towards the apex; 


ws. black. The internal ſubſtance is exceeding lite, 
de n Uke that of a- cheſnut, three. or four of which it 
equals im bulk. The plant is found- in ſtanding waters, 


ſpread. themſelves over a 


1 r. ſlender leaves, that 


vt i ORB Ns HSE I gr vers} Vid: 28. Unix. 
in voc. 


LINNA, in botany, the. name of a-genus 
_  Gronoviums.in 
"Bs of which arg chefe. The cup-is a double petianthium. 
Tue petianthium of the. fruit conſiſts of four leaves, two of 

5 theſe which ſtand to one another are ſmall and acute, 
| _ and; the other two; are elliptic, hallow, acute, and Hairy: 
heſe embrace the germen, and remain after the flower is 

len. The perianthium of the flower ſtands | the'ger- 
and is narrow, erect, and 5 and compoſed of one 


of: en given 


gre 
bal 5 


1 divided into ve fi is monopeta- 
S „ of 4 pee a arge as che Ps 
4 is lightly divided into five ſegments at the edge. 

fe bur dined Oy inſerted in ——— 


mina are 


by 


© und is of little value, becauſe of its thinneſs. It | is "Enught 2 
hich fired au-} 


5 


album, a Fore of medicine differing in ne- 


nenn a ſonm of me- | 


of | 


large extent on the. ſurface of the water, and che fruit lies 


Hengur to his friend Linnæus, the cha- 
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it is ao-aiſchievous 
It is a well taſted fiſh, | - 


other; the orie is —— or 
0 in uncultivated places, 


— s, Dio g upon the p 
| brains, . deen Gn Grecks n 
tle fire, Giing 6 lv ee + wot 1 


mum; when on the nettle 
other plants. Aviſenna calls it eſuth;/or #efluth, and Theo- 


jt fo them leſſons at the time of feedin 
t more while young. in a few days, 
[ afterwards, and will take in the whole method of their notes 
ſome authors to a tone, * 


LIN 


bit gripes and kills them ; and if too ſtiff, 
binding them up. 

ee From the nel, un- 
aan e note they are intended to learn; or if 
they are to be taught to whiſtle tunes, it muſt be done by 


for they will pro- 
in 2 long time 


are able to crack hard ſeeds. Some have at- 


— — to ſpeak, in the manner of the 
or other birds, and en 
in it with 


— your arrive 5 ſome ſort of periection 


5 2 — given. by the antient 
_ . one an- 
mercury, 
2 8 by wany 
; other the , 
ants of ax. „er 


in the manner of aſpara 


| Dodder, or cuſcuta, ig 4 Nies! — never. xn taking root 


upon the ſtalk of ſome 


yme it is called epi 
epurticaj and fo on 1 A 


but al 
1 


phraſtus caſuta. It ſeems indeed that Dioſcorides confound- 


ed the cuſcuta, or 
the 
chat 


LINSEED ( Lie, deln She dg wil has been 


dodder growing upon the thyme, with 
itſelf; for he compares the ſeed of alypum to 
— and it-is found to be very like chat of 


expreſſed, boiled in milk, and applied warm in a: cloth to 
herniæ, is much recommended in che _ Sileſiac. Spe- 


cim. 4. Obſ. 4. 
LINSPINS, are ſmall- pins of iron bn 
„when the fruit is dried, 


Lint” made up 
dit; if in a 

— it 4s called a dſl. 

These different forms of "lint are required for many pur- 


aol 2 


Lew! the wheel of a 
cannon, or waggon, on the axletree; for when the end of 
3 put through — lain is pur in 

4s log the wheel from falling of. 


ade 
„ ad a. 


LINT, in ſurgery, is the ſeraping of fine Unnen uſed b ur- 


in drefling wounds: It is made into various forms, 
e 


ALES | AF IS ; ee V4 


in an * or orbicular Form is called a 
lindrical form, or in the ſhape. of a date 
Ses Doss iI. 


Poſes, 8 129. to ſtop blood in freſh wounds, by filling them 


ſprinkled with a 
heal wounds; wink end-lint is 
; 8 roma 


en at a prope 
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= 
: 


up with dry lint before the application of a bandage: 
if ſcraped lint be not at hand, a piece of-fine:linnen may 


juries of the air. 


thou 


torn into ſmall and applied in the fame manner. In 
very large hæmorrhages the lar, or rags, ſhould be firſt = 
in ſom i „ alcohol, or oil of turpentine, or 


2% Toi inate and 
ſerviceable; if ſpread 
ive ointment, or „or Apr in ſome 
run iq, In up wounds: and ulcers, and 
forwardi formation" of a cicatrix. 49; in keeping the 
r. diftance,- that: may not 
— — before the bottom is well. di and healed. 
a of are highly neceſſary to n 3 
x1 wat :f:; i 
tied round with thread are 
and ulcers of tlie deeper ki 
— wn applied to the bottom of-ſuch; wounds, 
. ay — being filled up Witk other portions of 
e immediate rethbvab of the dreflings 
Ss vided for, but the poſſibility of leaving: yy 
of — aye reg te: the wuund is prevented · 
re rge wounds und i 


raped Hu, filling up"the cavity wich dort, and covering 


ax. 


row leaved wild flax with fewer leaves. 


. fax with rigid and prickly leaves. 


it is plain, that he has taken in many words which 


' unhurt in the fire; and Hieronymus 


Caryftium LI uu, in natural hiſtory, a name given 


-. Sueel. Vol, I. 


LIO 


pe fpetics of flax, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe. 
Toe — 2. The broad leaved Afri- 
The great perennial blue 
1 he leſſer perennial 

5. The common 
wild flax, reſembling the cultivated kind. 6. The hairy 
| white 
x with 
9. The broad leaved yellow flowered 


1. The common manured flax. 
can flax with a larger fruit. 
flowered flax with large heads. 4. 
blue flowered flax with ſmaller heads. 


broad leaved blue lowered wild 
flowered broad leaved wild flax. 
ſnow- white flowers. 
wild flax. 10. The yellow flowered wild flax with round- 
iſh leaves., 11. The yellow flowered flax with flowers at 
the joints of the ſtalk. 12. The duſky yellow flowered 
ſhrubby flax. 13. The wild yellow tree flax of 1 
14. The ſmall broad Jeaved annual yellow flowered wild 

15. The ſmall narrow leaved annual yellow flowered 
flax. 18. The yellow flowered ſea flax. 17. The wild blue 
flowered flax with ſharp pointed leaves. 18. The narrow 
leaved wild flax with large white flowers. 19. The narrow 
leaved wild flax with large deep blue flowers. 20. The 


x. 7. The hai 
5 The ſhrubby fa 


narrow leaved wild flax with very large greyiſh flowers. 


21. The narrow leaved wild flax with white flowers, va- 
riegated with ſtreaks of red. 22. The narrow leaved white 
flowered procumbent wild fax. 23. The leſſer flowered 
wild flax with narrow and thick-ſet leaves. 24. The nar- 
25. The narrow 
leaved wild flax with fewer leaves and white flowers. 26. The 
leaſt wild flax with very ſmall flowers, called by ſome the 
leaſt ſmooth ſpring chichweed. 27. The rough leaved flax 
with yellow umbellated flowers. 28. The yellow Portu 
flax with ſpiked flowers. 29. The narrow leaved ſhrubby 
* * as ow 
eaved Portu x. And 31. The larix leaved alpine flax. 
Tourn. —— — See'FLax. © 


Linux carpaſium, carpaſian flax, or linnen, a term often oc- 


curring in the old writers, and uſed by different authors in 


- very different ſenſes, 


| The firſt uſe we find made of the word, is for the 
a kind of flax which was finer and ſmaller, as well as brighter 


and more gloſſy than any other. Pliny uſes the word in this 
. ſenſe, and tells us that ſuch 


was principally brought 
from Spain; and that both it, and the innen made of it, 


were, at his time, called by the name carpaſian from this 
it became a cuſtom to call all very fine flax, or fine linnen, 
carpaſian linnen, and the word ſignified no more than deli- 


cate, or fine, 


x, of which the Indian /innens 
were made, carpaſos; but none of the older Greeks have the 


word. This author is not, however, to be appealed to for 


aſcertaining the purity of the language of the antients; for 
are not 
ood Greek, nor ever were uſed by any author of credit, 


ut are the mere technical terms of the tradeſmen and | 
. merchants of that time. | 
. Pauſanias uſes the word carpa 


um Enm in 2 very different 


ſenſe from all theſe; for with him it is made to expreſs the 


flax made of the ſtone aſbeſtos, and the linnen made of this, 


' which was throw into the fire to be cleaned. Solinus 


uſes the word alſo in the ſame ſenſe : he fays, that in Ca- 
ryſtos there was found that kind of flax which remained 
ercurialis thinks that 
the carbaſus of the antient Romans was a word properl 
uſed only to ſignify the carpaſian flax of Pauſanias, whi 
was not to be deſtroyed by the fire, and was the true linum 
incombuſtibile, or threads of the aſbeſtos ſtone, or linnen made 
of that material. This, however, is not the ſenſe of the 
word in later times, for we find it evidently uſed for all 
linen manufaQtures of whatever kind. * 1 
by Pau- 
ſanias to the aſbeſtos, a woolly ſtone of which clothes and 
were made, which, on' being heated red-hot in the 
fire, were cleaned, but not conſumed or injured by it. It 
was found plentifully, in this author's time, near Ca- 
ryſtus, a town in the Negropont, and thence obtained its 
name. See ASBESTOS. | | | 


Linu catharticum, Purging flax, in medicine, makes a com- 


mon purge» among the co 

rough as that of gratiala. See GRATIOLA. 
It is a ſpecies of wild flax, and js taken in infuſion in ale. 
A dram of the powder of the dried herb, or of the freſh leaves 


people. It is almoſt 


- _ 


The modern Greeks uſe the word in this ſenſe, and Suidas} 
. expreſles the fineſt /innen veils by the term carpaſian. The 
author of the Periplus maris Erythræi, who was cotempo- 
rary with Pliny, calls the 


It is certain that the laſt joint but one of 


the 


appears very la 
fleſhy 
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known animals. Its jaw bones alſo are remarkably large; 
The breaſt alſo appears very large, but this is only owing to 
the great quantity of long hair that covers it, for the ſter- 
num is ſmaller than that of moſt animals of the ſame ſize, 
The tail, which is very long, appears allo of the ſame thick- 
neſs all the way, but this is wholly owing to the growth 
of the hair. he tail itſelf is largeſt at the baſe, and 
thence goes taper to the point ; but the hair being very ſhort 
near its baſe, and continuing to grow longer all the way, 
as that decreaſes in thickneſs, is ſo exactly proportioned in 
this growth, that it always gives the whole tail this regular 
appearance, See Tab. of Quadrupeds, N® x. 
The long hair that grows. about the neck and breaſt, and 
makes what is called the mane of the lian, only differs from 
the hair of the reſt of the body in length, having no greater 
thickneſs, or rigidity, like that of the manes of other ani- 
mals. The claws of the Hon have no caſes, as Pliny pre- 
tends that they have, for the animal to withdraw them into 
in walking; but Plutarch, Solinus, and ſome others, are 
much more in the riglit, im ſaying that the lion draws them 
up backwards when he walks, and places them cloſely among 
the articulations of the toes. | 
toe in this 
creature has a peculiarly eaſy joint for motion, and by 
means of this the laſt joint, with the claw that is affixed to 
it, are very readily drawn up, and hid upon the foot, and 
laced wholly out of the way of being hurt in walking. 
his creature, therefore, does not put the extremities of its 
toes to the ground in walking, but the termination of each 
toe, as to its touching the earth, is the joint of the laſt 
piece with the laſt but one. This drawing up of the laſt 


joint of every toe, by means of which each claw is hid be- 
' tween the toe it belongs to, and the next, is the effect of a 


ligament, which in its natural ſtate is ſo ſhortened, as to 
keep them in this poſition; and it is only by the action of 
a very ſtrong muſcle, that this joint can be pulled down- 
ward, when the claws are to be uſed, the ligament , before- 
mentioned always 2 naturally into their firſt 
rn again, as ſoon as the force of that muſcle: is over, 
e lien has fourteen teeth in each jaw, four inciſores, four 
canine, and fix molares. The inciſores are ſmall, the ca- 


nine are unequal in ſize, two being very 


large, and two 
very ſmall ; the large ones are an inch and half long, and 
are the only ones that the antients allowed to be canine 
teeth, The molares alſo are i in ſize, the anterior 
ones being vary ſmall, the others „and terminated by 
three or four points, forming a ſort of flower de luce. 
Ariſtotle, lian, and others, ſay that the neck of the lion is 
all compoſed of one unjointed bone. It appears indeed v 
rigid in this creature, but this does not proceed from ſo 
ſtrange a cauſe, but is found owing to this, that the ſpinoſe 
apophyſes of the vertebræ of the neck are long, and Allen 
ed together by extremely ſtrong and rigid ligaments. 
The tongue of the lien is very rough and rigid, being co- 
vered with a great number of prominences of a hard mat - 


ter, reſembling that of a cat's claws, and theſe are much 
in the ſhape of thoſe claws, and nearly of the ſame ſize, 
the baſe of each being a round fleſhy prominence on the 


ſurface of 'the 1 IT Py 
The eyes of the {on are clear and bright, even after the 
creature is dead. The common obſervation that this crea- 


ture ſleeps with its eyes open, is founded on this, that it 


has a very 


thick membrane lodged in the freer canthus of 


eye, which it can extend over the w 


6 eye upon oc- 
caſion, as birds do their membrana nictitant, and thus will 
have no occaſion to ſhut its 


the light. It is very remar has 
all is Gagan Arainre of the Rrand bacta an the lion has, 


a. 


ln 


- 


_ 


Theke Bule infeQts are a prey alle to a fort.of worm hatched 


from the egg of a two wi fly. "This has no legs, — 
zs of ſeveral colours. See the article VER-puceron. _ | 

"Though theſe Mon-pucerum be all hexapodes, yet they are 
df di origin; ſome being produced from the of a 
four y, others from thoſe of a beetle. As the 


ormica leo has two horns, the extremities of which ſerve] 
* . . mouths, our lion-puceron has the ſame kind | 
- alſo; but as the former of theſe inſects can only move back- 
Wards, and is forced to make ſnares for his prey, not being 
* able to hunt it; this creature runs very nimbly in the 
a N way, and ſeizes its prey, without having recourſe 


The body of the lian-puceron is longer tha 

' mnica leo, and is flat; the * is the thickeſt and broadeſt 
part of it, and from this it gradually tapers off to a point 
© at the fail. It has two legs fixed to the breaſt, the other 


four to the anterior rings of the body, and when it moves, 


the poſterior end of the body ſerves it in the place of a 
- ſeventh leg, for it always bends it downward, and draws 
it along the ſurface it walks upon, The back of this crea- 
ture id not ſmooth or gloſſy, but is every where rough, 
and full of wrinkles, and ſeems as if every ring of it was 
© compoſed of ſeveral other ſmaller rings. 
This is the general deſcription of the creature, treating of 
it in = general way theſe characters ſuiting all the kinds of | 
it. There are others, however, by which the whole claſs 
may be divided into three principal Kinds. 
© "The moſt common ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar 
character, which is, that it is hairy at the ſides, or, to ſpeak 
- more determinately, every ring of the body has on each 
Hide; juſt in that part where the back and the belly meet, a 
© fcfhy "tubercle, or 
1 _— * bn dy ES this he of ſeveral ſizes 
I colours, an mot uent are o a cheſnu It, or 
' yellowiſh hue on the back, and white on the d 8 8 
© "Theſe are much more votacious devourers of the puceramt, 
than the worms which feed on them. A fmall puceron, ſeiz- 
ed by one of them, is eaten in an inftant, and the v 
largeſt is not the work of half a minute for them. 
© creatures are very ſmall when firſt produced from the egg, 
and yet they immediately begin to feed. are ſo ra- 
, venous of alſo, chat whenever they can they catch and 
ent one another, But as the pucerons, among which they 
- Hive, are cafier to be caught, they uſually eſcape one an- 
- -other's fury pretty well; unleſs where there is a ſcarcity of 
+ the pucerons, or when they offend one another. 
Mr. Reaumur put twenty of theſe creatures t 
N Where they had no other food, and where th 
| * „and theſe were very 
: t - 

s To very faft, muſt ſoon arrive at its full growth; and 
this is the caſe with theſe animals, for within five or fix days 
of their being hatched from the they are ready for their 
final transformation, or the putting on the form of the ani- 
mals to whoſe eggs they owed their origin. In order to this, 
the creature leaves the place where he has hitherto fed, and 
Re —— of ei or ne GO 5 Paging re- 
ceptacle, where it ſpins a web of v ne every wa 

ſurrounding its body with it, and under this cover the 
- ſtate f . wyfalis. The filk of this web is not 
only very ſtrong, but the threads are very cloſely laid toge- 
ther, ſo that it is much firmer than the webs 
Caterpillar kind. It is o 
- what fmaller than a pea. = 
This round is owing to the form into which they roll 
up their body, Which ſerves as a mould for it; and the 
_ © orifice," out of which the ſilky matter is produced, is at the 
- ” extremity of the poſterior part of the body. The creature 
« -continues in this ſtate about three weeks, if it be in the 
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luſtre than the molt highly poliſhed metal. 
of this fy are a very ſingular object, and cannot 


which ive on trees; though of the many who have 


15 
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than that of the for- | 


8 which carries a tuft, of | i 


is eaſy to conceive that a creature, which | 


any of the | 
' a roundiſh figure, and is ſome- 


angle over the body, and form a 
e body | 
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large and prominent, and are of a fine gold — — 


the eye of any perſon who is converſant among 
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. filaments, ranging. out to about an inch in length, and being 
of the thickneſs of a hair; ten or twelve of theſe are uſually 
ſeen placed near one another, and a vaſt number of theſe 
cluſters are often found on the ſame tree. Theend of each 
of theſe filaments is terminated by a. ſort of ſwelling or tu- 
bercle of the ſhape of an egg. People who have obſerved 
theſe, have generally ſuppoſed them to be of vegetable 
origin, and that they were a ſort of ſitical plants, 

rowng out of others, as the miſletoe, 8 Sc. from the 
oak and other trees. They _ much reſemble in figure thoſe 
ſpecies of mouldineſs, which Malpighi and others have 
figured under the ſhape of little muſhrooms, only they are 
much larger than thoſe little plants, and bear the heat of the 
ſun and other accidents uninjured, which would deſtroy the 
tender plants of that kind. There is a time, when theſe 
egg-like balls, which terminate every one of theſe filaments, 
are found open at their ends, and in this ſtate they very 
much reſemble flowers, and my are in this ſtate figured by 
ſome authors under the name of flowers of a ſingular kind, 
found on the leaves of the willow. All this, however, is 
wholly erroneous, and the purſuing the hiſtory of our ion 
pucerons, ſhews their true origin to be from the fly of that 
creature, What theſe authors took for flowers of the wil- 
low were only the of this fly, ont of which the young 
animals had been hatched, and had made their eſcape. The 
leaves and branches on which theſe are found, are 
uſually ſeen covered over with the pucerons; and the crea- 
ture providing a place where her young ſhall find nouriſh- 
ment as ſoon as hatched, places her in the midſt of 
iy 4 x cet and e animals, fixing each on a ſlen- 
der pedi et iently ſtrong to ſupport its weight. 
If theſe be nicely — . a worm may be diſcovered 
in them while yet whole; but the moſt certain way of judg- 
E gs them, is, to put ſeveral of them into a box, in which 
every one of them is found at a proper time to hatch, 
and to give an inſect ; which, when viewed by the micro- 

; aw) f appears plainly to be a lien puceron in all its parts, 

and requiring. only increaſe in ſize, without my change of 

_- ſhape, to be one of thoſe we have already deſcribed, as 
by bing #0 porncioulty on the pucerons, Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. 

ol. 6. p. 142. re | nd | 

The manner in which the parent fly places her eggs in this 
fingular way on the trees, is a ſubject that greatly excited 
the curioſity of Mr. Reaumur. He often watched the ani- 
mals in vain, in order to ſee them employed in it; and, in 
fine, ſhut up ſeveral of them in boxes. The conſequence 
of which was, that they fixed their eggs on long pedicles, 
to the ſides of the box, in the ſame manner, that they be- 
fore had. to the ſides of the branches, or leaves of trees; 
but he never could find them employed about it. The 
manner in which he ſuppoſes. it done, however, appears 
very rational, and is as follows: | 

The 8 is ſuppoſed, while in the body of the inſect, to be 

covered with a tough glutinous matter, capable of drying 
very ſuddenly in the air. The creature, when the egg begins 
to come forth, applies the extremity of it to ſome ſolid body, 
as a leaf, or ſtalk r and then drawing herſelf away, 
there follows a or filament of this viſcous matter, 

which is faſtened at one end to the leaf, and at the other to 
the ir body. When ſhe has drawn this out, to 
an inch in length, ſhe ſtops. a moment, and the whole will 
harden into a ſolid matter; and, on her next motion, will 
draw out the egg from her body, and will become a pedicle 
to it, In this condition it will remain till the egg is hatched, 
and then the * needs only to deſcend downward 
on the leaf, on which the pedicle is fixed, and it will find 
itſelf in the midſt of plenty of food. | 
1 1 a —_— of theſe 
diſtinguiſhed them very plainly to be 
till they hatched. The — 
of nouxiſhment; but, by his 
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jt- will ſeize on almoſt any thing. Mr. Reaumur tried it 
with a hexapode worm of a beetle, which it immediately 


— 


ſeized upon, though three times as big as itſelf, and ſoon 
ſucked it abſolutely dry, leaving nothing but ſkin. Tt is 
very ſi 
arty ape manner of the other kinds, but has always a 
ſort of houſe or cave over it, in the manner of the common 
moth found in cloth. This caſe of the lion puceron is fo 
. large, that it ſeems a — burthen for the creature to carry; 
it covers it all over from the neck to the extremity of the 
body, and even reaches far beyond it. This caſe is made 
up of ſeveral coloured filaments, reſembling a ſort of down. 
Some of theſe are white, others brown, and others yellowiſh. 
This caſe is made of the ſkins and down of the pucerons | 
which the creature has eaten, and if theſe were not in the 
way it would have made one of any thing elſe. Nature has 
made this animal tender, and rendered a covering neceſſary, 
and the creature always prepares itſelf one, out of whatever 
materials it finds moſt ready. | 
Mr. Reaumur took: the covering off from one of them, and 


ar alſo in its way of living, as it does not — 
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| imprefions, They were 4 very baſe and poor fort of mo- 
or lionine/ 


ney. The penny /ioade, nine not coming up to the 
value of the half-penny of the coin of the kingdom. They 
were diſcountenanced in the year 1300 and good money 
being ſtruck there, it was made death, and confiſcation of 
good to import = of them; and the run of them was thus 
opped. Simon's Iriſh coins. | 

| (Out) ones Lies. Wounds of the lis ate made ei- 
ther with ſharp or with blunt inſtruments, or elſe with bul- 
lets. "Thoſe of the firſt ſort, whether longitudinal, or tranſ- 


_ verſe, are generally to be cured by the dry ſuture. The pati- 


ent, while under cure, muſt avoid talking and chewing; his 
diet therefore muſt be ſpoon meat. But in caſes where the 
wound is very large the bloody ſuture is ſometimes neceſſary. 
In wounds of the 7ips made by blunt inſtruments, by falls 
or by bullets, the ſhattered parts muſt be brought to digeſ- 
tion; and the lips of the wound, after being cleaned, 
brought together, either by means of ſticking plaiſters, or by 
the ſuture uſed in the hare lip. Heifter Surg. 81. 


Lie of @ horſe, in the manege, is the ſkin that covers the 
ſides of his mouth, and ſurrounds his jaws. A horſe is ſaid 
to arm or guard himſelf with his /ips, when his /ips are fo 
thick, that they cover their bars, and keep off the preſſure 
LIPA, 4 word uſed frequently by Hippocra | 

, a word u uently by Hi tes to expreſs any 
g thing fat oroily. He calls in ſtools, which 51 A 5 
appearance by this name. Theſe are eſteemed a ſign of 
reat colliquation; he alſo applies it to a ſort of fatty ſub- 
ſtance, often ſeen ſwimming on the ſurface of the urine 
like a ſpider's web ; this the ſame great author gives as a 
ſign of a conſumption. | | 


put it naked into. a box, where there was a web of a ſilk 
worm. The creature immediately made itſelf a covering of 
the threads of ſilk; and 


which the creature forms it, is only 
particles of which it is compoſed ſeverally be- 
ween its horns, and. throwing them over its head, fo that 
on ſome part of the back. This ſpecies, like 


ore deſcribed, ſpins itſelf a round web, and after |LIPAR/EUS 1apis, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, 
about a in the chryſalis ſtate, it comes forth in | the name of a ftone uſually found in Liners, e of the 
rm of a four wi fly; and is fo like the beautiful | ollan Iſlands, and brought thence in the time of the Greeks 


5 from firſt ſpecies, that it is ſcarce to be 
known it, unleſs by its being ſmaller, * them a large quantity. 
Theſe are the puceron lions which finally ge into flies; | It War 2 aal ſtone, about the bigneſs of a filbert, of an 
dut beſide theſe, we have another kind, which have alſo fix | j wr and uncertain, ſhape, and porous and friable con- 
legs, and which finally become bectles : theſe are the worms | fiitution, like that of the pumices, but more eaſily falling 
of a large claſs of ſmall beetles, one of which is extremely | to. pieces on rubbing between the fingers, than even the 


among the pumices, of which that place always afforded 


n among us, and known to children by the name | ſofteſt of them; the colour was a duſky grey, and the whole 
of the cow lady: as this is yellow, ſpotted with there | external ſurface plainly ſhewed that it Jad fufered 


| are blue, brown, reddiſh; and of other co- the means of fire. The antients had theſe ſtones in great 
lours, but all ſpotted in that manner. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inſ. em; and Pliny has recorded an idle tradition concernin 

Vol. 6. p. 152. | them, which ſeems to have been then generally believed. 
The worms of all theſe are pucrron lions; 4 This was chat all forts of wild beaſts were got together b 


and flat, their hinder extremity termiriates in a point, and] the hurning of it. The ftone, at preſent, however, is ſo 
8 — - Their legs are all faſtened | little regarded, that the writers on ſuch ſubjects have even 
near the head ; and they have at the ity of the head | forgot to name it; and Wormius, the only one of the late 
two in the manner of other worms of the fly kind. | naturaliſts, who ſeems to have had the ſtone, and given jt a 
They are uſually of a rounded figure, in their common fitua- | place in his muſæum, a deſcription in his hiſtory of it, 
tion on the leaves of the trees; and as they ate hereafter to | yet has not honoured it with any particular name, and ſeems 
| become beetles, of ſeveral ering, they are them- | not to have known that it ever had any. They are ſome- 
ſelves of different colours, ſome" yellowiſh, ſome greeniſh, times brought to us, to this day, among the pumices from 
— ſome 92 theſe laſt ate uſually ſpotted with ſeveral a pound; but are not regarded. Hill's Theo- 
rowniſh or F709 128 K 30. SHER RUE | 
The parents of theſe lay their cyps indifferently on any part ARIS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh' of the general onder 


of the tree ; and the young ones, as ſoon as hatched, are to | | 
crawl over the leaves and branches, till they find ſome place | 
- Where the pucerons. are; and then they fix their habitation 


there, till they have eaten all up, or till they have lived rough, K 
| Heir appointedtine.. ing from: near the head ko the rail. It Is covered with ſmall 
When the period of their change is near, they forbear eat- es, and has two pair of belly fins, the one placed under 


ing, and ſoon after they faſten themſelves by the hinder part 
to a leaf ; and there, without ſpinning a web, wait for their | 
final transformation, which is made in à cafe or ſhell, formed 
. of their own. ſkin dried and hardened. Aſter they have 
drawn their bodies as ſhort. as can be, they remain about a 
. fortnight in this ſtate, and then come out in the form of a4 
lady- bird, or ſome other ſmall. beetle of that form. The 
female of which afterwards lays a number of oblong eggs of 
the colour of amber; from theſe are ſoon batched the crea- 
tures we have been deſcribing 3 which, as ſoort as well out 
of the egg, travels about the tree or plant in ſearch” of the 
Fnt-Lton, Furmica Lizo. © See Formica to, + + 
Lions tail, in botany. | See LEONUK'US. aan 29647 22585 
| ln, a female lion. See LIo-WWW.. 
The fioneſs has no mane, or long hairs upon the neck and 
breaſt, Which ſo remarkably characterizes the hon, The 
noſe alſo is longer in the Honeſs, and the head more flatted+in | 
the upper part. The claws alſo are much ſmaller than thoſe 
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France and other places. 
nany others of the fame ſort, - 1 
and the like, and called by names ſignifying 


of a ſeal; this is of a bluciſh white; 
of the ſane colour ſurrounding 
K. 


. mg 
of the male in. This creature, when full it is of a bright brown, and on of a 
_ three feet high, from the fore feet to the ridge white. "Theſe 1 n feel ate 192 
| 293 das been kept ' hours,” the Whale furface of 
the” body, except | becomes of a paler and bright 
"brown. "The he rounded. . It 
e th, b vis hs "The 
* | bs | late enough to 
—— 2 or 2 admit a pes ; and over f hy — 
or Lion Ap, in che hiſtory of the coin current | . is #'fort'of uch opens and contracts at plea- 
Irehind, a name given to certuin coins, imported pri- ſure ; and under | e is a round ſpot, .exaQ 
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of that of an cel, ö 
y is very ſoft and unctu- 


+ es mech 0 


l 
and eaſily melts 2 95 of 


. ous, oily liquor. , It is caught 

© principally" at the mo tha of great river where they open. 

into the fea. . Ray's Ichthyogr. Append. p. 17... | ; 
IPOTHYMIA, (Cd.) e the os of a diſeaſe 


uſually confounded with the Tyncope, but really. different 
from it in many. particulars, de] nl 
The _ lipethymia is a very conſiderable abolition. of the 
. Vital and animal £Geulties, at lealt to appearance : 5 
me ſyncope is a plenary. ot total abolition. of them, as 
far as appears to us at the time, It is caſy to fee, how-, 
ever, that theſe are only two different ſtages. of the ſame 
diſtemperature. The Jem is ſometimes an idiopa- 
thic, ſometimes a ſymptomatic diſcaſe, and moſt frequently | 
_ attends the Bug 


_ the ſyncope is idiop 


: 


athic, and attacks perſons in health as 
well as thoſe that are diſeaſed. "The /ipothymy is al ys eaſily 
© diſtinguiſhed from a convulſed ſtate of the body, by this, 
that the limbs are all flaccid in it. The ſyncope differs from 
© veath only in degree; and the bod being flaccid in this, and 
wing rigid under the laſt convulſions in death, is the only 
iſtinction of them in extreme caſes. 
ignt 0 
Tg ble anxiety about the heart, and this is ſucceeded by 
nn immediate loſs of life and motion for a time: the ſenſes, 
© the animal motions, and even the pulſe, ſeeming all to be 
loſt fot a time; and the heart flutters weakly, or trembles, 
and reſpiration is ſcarce ſenſible. In the ſyncope, the re- 
ſpiration as well as the pus ſeem wholly impeded, and the 
Patient appears wholly dead; the face looks as pale as in a 
corpſe, and the limbs are wholly flaccid, and without mo- 
tion. The extremities grow cold, and the eyes are either 
mut, or turgid, and inflamed ;. the mouth is ſometimes ſhut, 
but not clenched firml together as in conyulſions, and 
"ſometimes it continues frighthilly open; and as ſoon as the 
patient comes to himſelf he uſually ſighs ſeveral times, and 
reſpiration ſeems very much laboured. n 
Perſons ſubjet to it. The idiopathic lipathymy is A very un- 
_- "common complaint, and the perſons ſubject to it are thoſe 
of a tender and ſenſible diſpoſition, who are eaſily affected 
by the feveral paſſions, and particularly by fear, or ſuch as 


\ 


a melancholic habit. 
long time on many occaſions, alſo ſometimes fall into it, 
women with child are alſo ſubject to it from the preſſure of 
© the breaſt from the abdomen ; and unmarried women, when 
they faint at meals, give too much cauſe to ſuſpect this to be 
© the caſe with them. Some people who are paſſionate, and 
" ſuppreſs, violent fits of it while at their meals, fall into faint- 


ings alſo. n Cd af Gaia 
RR ib, RR e e 
__ "aniſes * = ee An ate Women 
who have ſuppreflions of the menſes are, very 9 ſub- 
ject to it. People fatigued with violent emetics alſo often fall 
wy 1510 it, as do alſo perions exhauſted by violent hæmorrhages, 
by profuſe ſweats, diarrhceas, violent pains of as ana and 
dy want of food, People, on the contrary, who are very 
_ voracious, and. load: the ſtomach with great quantities of 
fcod as often fall into it; and women after hard child birth, or 
doo great a flux of the lochia are very ſubject to it. People 
. Who have taken poiſons, and ſuch as have taken violently cool- 
© Ing medicines alſo ſometimes are ſubject to it; and thoſe, who 
_  In'fevers, ſudden! 
© or who once load the ſtomach with 1 quantities of food 
"Immediately after. recovering from illneſſe). The approach 
Pf epidemical'malignant fevers is often preſaged by faintings ; 
And finally, people are ſometimes ſubject to them from omit- 
© ting any cuſtomary evacuations... {1 1 
Prignoſtics in it. An idiopathic bpaiymy, which happens in 
*** healthy, but very tender and fenſible, or melancholic per- 
ſons, and has had a fright, or ſome other paſſion for its ori- 
Fin, is a thing of no great conſequence for the preſent; but it 
s apt to; grow upon people if not taken care 22 they 
— vill be perhaps always ſubject to it afterwards, : Lipothymies, 
when much more conſeq 


uence. 


ſymptomatic, are of 


—— 


4 a perſon, and continue for à long time, frequently 
1 
- often. us, . elpecia y in perſons not accuſtomed to 
tem, and to ſuch. ag are of a tinud diſpoſition; hence wo- 
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"men in 
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childbed, who jet to t. ure to be « 
* be Ye bn Bok e to be carefully 


ſometimes die 


We 


„malignant fevers, and other diſorders: 


1 
it. The lipothymia is uſually preceded by a re- 


have been before frequently ſubje& to it in diſeaſes, or are of | 
| bas on who uſe inceſſant ſtudy for a 


cool themſelves, and check their ſweats, | 
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; trating: ſmells; ſuch as thoſe of the volatile falts, ſpirit 
bartſhorn and H water, all tend to — 5 
motion. To theſe are to be added undreſſing, or looſening 
; #hÞ clothes, lying down in a warm bed, frictions, ſter nuta- 
tary powders, and the "aying u little pepper, or a ſmall 
morſe] of ſome pungent volatile ſalt upon the tongue. After 
the patient is, by this means, t to himſelf, a glaſs of 
- warm wine, with ſome tincture of ſaffron, is very proper 
to recruit the ſtrength ; and if there be danger of-.a. fever 
mouy on, that is to be guarded againſt, by giving pow- 
ders o nitre, crabs eyes, diaphoretic antimony, and a little 
einnabar. In cafſes- where faintings happen from an over 
repletion of the ſtomach, or from a weakneſs of the primæ 
viæ, with crudities lodged there, and attended with eruc- 
| tations, the uſe of digeſtive medicines is proper; and 
vomits ſhould be now and then given with them. When 
the faintings happen from the violence of -emetic medicines, 
; burnt, wine, with the ſpices, is to be taken occaſionally in 
the day time, and a moderate doſe of the theriaca' at night. 
When ay a, have been brought on by violent paſſions, 
a vomit ſhould always be given; and when the opetation of 
that is over, the nitrous and abſorbent medicines ſhould be 
given for a day or two, to prevent a fever, which often 
attends faintings from ſuch cauſes. When they happen to 
4 br SU RE OE or by diarrhceas, 
- profuſe ſweats, or other evacuations, the analeptics are the 
proper medicines to carry them off, and reſtorative electu- 
aries, with coral and the like, are to be given; and the fre- 
quent eating of jellies, and other rich Bode of that kind, 
recommended I way of prevention. The crudities of the 
prime vie mult be cleared off by digeſtives and purging 
medicines; the mind muſt be unbent from ſtudy, and — 
free from the violence of all paſſions ; the neceſſary and ha- 
ditual excretions muſt be, by all means promoted; and the 
patients ſhould always have ſalts, and volatile ſpirits about 
them, to uſe on occaſion of being threatened with a fit. 
Finally, moderate exerciſe is always to be adviſed. In the 
time of the fits ſtimulating glyſters are never to be given, 
before it has continued a quarter of an hour; and in general, 
Where there remains any ſign of life, they are not neceſſary ; 
and during the time of the fit, an internal medicine 
muſt be given with the gr caution ; for they are apt to 
paſs into the aſpera arteria. People, juſt recovered out of a 
. noting ft are not to be ſuffered to ſleep, if they ever ſo 
much defire it; and after the paroxyſm is thoroughly over, 
à chearfulneſs of temper will do more towards a thorough 
cure, and the prevention of returns, than all the medicines 
in the world. If a fever comes on immediately after the 
fainting, then the uſe of a glaſs of wine, ſo beneficial on 
all other occaſions of this kind, is not to be allowed, but 
recourſe is immediately to be had to antifebrific medicines. 
Vomits are very proper in faintings occaſioned by paſſion or 
terxor, in the time of eating a hearty meal, or immediately 
aſter it; fer it is much better that the food ſhould be thrown 
n in the ſtomach. | 
y people are _ to faintings aſter bleeding; in this 
caſe the arm ſhould be but gently tied up, and they ſhould 


never be blooded after a full meal, nor get up immediately 
e bleeding i t. 
It is very obſervable, that in faintings ariſing from a preſent 


ecauſe, as in the juſt mentioned article. of bleeding, the pa- 
tient has at firſt ſome power of motion, h on a con- 
fuſed principle, and will oſten, before he faints, violently 


attempt to prevent the ſurgeon from tying up the arm; but 
in thoſe faintings, which are pre — future miſchief, 


the patient always falls down at once to the ground, and 
has no power of motion, or ſenſe of it, in its a 
unker's Conſp. Med. p. 673, ſeq. AS | 
PIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are theſe. The perianthium is roundilh, 
flatted, and perpendicular, and on each ſide is enlarged by 
à {mall margin, its tranſverſe diameter being greater than 1 
length. This cup remains till the ſeed is ripened. 
flower conſiſts of one petal, and is open and bellied, and 


| its edge is divided into four to, which are rounded at 
| the ends, and the upper and lower ones than the fide 


ones; the upper ſegment alſo bends back. The ſtamina are 
four filaments, two of which are longer than the other, 
ſimple... The germen piſtil is of an oval figure. ** 
ſtyle is of the ſame len — ſtamina, and ſtands in 
the ſame direction. The ſtigma is marginated. The fruit 
is a bivalve capſule of a compreſſed figure, and the ſeeds art 
ined. two in its. ſingle cell: uſually alle grow ©” 
1 into a bead. Limei Gen. Pl. p. 299. the 
LIP mw in rhetoric, a figure, wherein, by denying 
| contrary i we 


* —— 2 iu the. ee v 
See 
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erſe of Virgil. 
uid prodeft, quod me ipſe anime non ſpernit, Amynia® 
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LIQUAMEN pyriticum, in natural hiſtory, a name given by | 
| ſome authors to the liquid matter remaining in the pans in 
which the common vitriol is made; after which no more 
of that ſalt will ſhoot, It is otherwiſe called liguamen of 


vitriol. See VITRIOL. | 

LIQUAMUMIA, -a term invented by ſome of the diſpenſa- 

tory writers to ſignify human fat, | 

LIQUID (Cycl. FLuiDs, Gycl. and Suppl. 

Liquid alum. We have a fort of liquid alum found with us. 
It is very well known, that the ſame ſtone will often pro- 
duce vitriol, alum, and ſulphur. This is practiſed in the 
countries where theſe ſubſtances are prepared in 
abundance. The ftones are firſt burnt, and the 
melted from them; they are then expoſed to the air till the 
moulder in pieces, and then the vitriol is produced from 
them ; and after all this is ſeparated, they afford akin on a 
ſecond burning and expoſing to the air. The ſame ſtones, 
which are of the marcaſite Kind, as are uſed in Germany 
for this purpoſe, are found 'in our coal countries, as about 
Newcaſtle, and elſewhere; and nature with us ſometimes 

orms that which art does with them. When there have 

been ſubterraneous fires in any part of theſe countries, it is 

not uncommon to find ligaid alum in the places where they 
have raged. It is a milky thick liquor, and is found 1 

in cavities of the ſtrata of ſtone, when the ſulphur and fal 
armoniac have been ſublimed away. The acid aluminous 

part of the matter will alſo take wing with a great _— 
of hoat, leaving in the place of the liquor only a dry ſtyp- 
tic, and hard ſtony matter. The liquor itſelf is of a very 

ſtyptic taſte, and will yield one half its 0 45 of pure 
cryſtalline alum on evaporation. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 130. 

LIQUOR (Cycl.) — Fermented LI qvoxs. See the article 

FERMENTED /iquors. | | 

Teft Liquor, among the dealers in brandy, See the articles 

SPIRIT and TEST /iquors. | 

Liquor mineralis anodynus, the name given by Hoffman to a 


of his own invention, famous at this time in Ger- 


many, and ſuppoſed by Burggrave to be made in this man- 
ner. Take oil of vitriol and Indian nitre, of each four 
- ounces, diſtil the ſpirit gradually from this by a retort; pour 
two ounces of this ſpirit cautiouſly and ſucceſſive 
fiſteen ounces of ſpirit of wine highly rectified ; diſtil this, 
and there comes over a very fragrant ſpirit. This is to be 
again diſtilled, to render it perfectly pure, adding firſt to it a 
mall quantity of oil of cloves, and a quantity of water, 
equal to that of the ſpirit ; after this, as ſoon as the wa 
| ba, begin to ariſe, the whole proceſs is to be , 
and the ſpirit kept alone in a bottle well ſtopt. This has 
great virtues, as an anodyne, diaphoretic, antiſeptic, and 
_carminative. It is not certain, that it is exactly the ſame 
with Hoffman's, that author having never publiſhed his 


. manner of making -it, but it appears the ſame to the ſmell 


and taſte, and has the ſame virtues. | 
LIQUORICE, ghœrrbiaa, in botany, See GLvevarntza. 
This is a plant propagated in many parts of England to 
ext advantage. It delights in a rich light fandy foil; w 
ſhould be three feet deep at leaſt 3 for the greateſt advantage 
conſiſts in the length of the roots. The greateſt quantities 
of it propagated in England are about Pontefract in York- 
ſhire, and about Godalmin in Surry, though there is no in- 
co 


don. | 23.27 
The ee for liguorice muſt be well dug, and 
HOT year before, that the dung -may be — 


pep in 2 juſt before Nr planted, the earth is to 
dug three ſpades deep; and laid very light. The plants to 
1 2 + 2 | ofthe oh 
+ Toots, and each muſt have a very good bud, or ' other- 
wiſe they are very ſubject to 2 th ſhould alſo 
about ten inches long, and perfectly ſound. The beſt ſea- 
ſon for planting them is the end of February, or the be- 
ginning of March, and this muſt be done in the followin 
manner. The rows muſt be marked by a line drawn acro 
the bed, at two feet diſtance, and the plants muſt be ſet in 
| theſe by making a hole of their full depth, and ſomething 
2 that the eye of the root 


ſowed over with onions, which not -ro6ting derp, 


the liguorice roots no injury for the firſt year. In October, 
when the ſtalks of the lignorice are dead, a little very rotten 
dung ſhould be ſpread oyer the ſurface of the ground. Three 
years after the time of planting, the liguorice will be fit to 


teſt 
Falphur 


into | 


nſiderable quantity propagated in the gardens about Lon- 


be an inch below che 

| they muſt alſo be ſet at two feet diſtance from each 

Other in each row. When this is done, the ground — be 
do 


y | LISSA, or Thyrnus Lyss A, in zool 


LITCHI, in botany, the name of an Oriental fruit v 


LISTENING, in the manege, as when we ſay a horſe goes 


LITHANTHRAX, in natural hi 


ſmoak than any other kind; and in ſome 


and its great ploſs when | 


LITHARGE 


thi 

is 'heavier, will full through thi 

light ſubſtance, and will be ede under it into a 
with only à few duſty feorize ad 


copper that is thus ſeparated, a'ſmall Een of it is always 
deſtroyed; and if gold er filver, a like {mall portion is al- 


But-as the Stherge Werierratcs through all ſorts er Vefels;” and 
white melti . into e over theit 


LIT 


The flower conſiſts of fix or nine petals, which are oblonſ; 
ere, and obtuſe, narrower at the baſe than in any other 
part, and all of the fame ſize. The ſtamina are a great 
number of filaments, ſhorter than the flower, erect, and 
very ſlender, and affixed to the receptacle of the fructifica- 
tion. The antherz are ſlender, and grow to the inſides of 
the ſtamina. The ina are numerous; and are ran 
into the form of a cone. The ſtyles are ſhort, and the 
ſtigmata are ſimple. There is properly no fruit, but the 
ſeeds are laid t in an imbricated manner, ſo as to re- 
ſemble a ſtrobilus: theſe are numerous, pointed, and com- 
preſſed at the baſe, and ending in a pointed ſcale, Linnei 
Gen. Pl. p. 254. Cateſby, p. 48. 


„ a name by which 
ſome authors have called the fiſh more uſually called glia, 
a large ſea fiſh of the tunny kind. Bellon. de Piſc. p. 118. 


a liſtening pace. See Ecourx. 
ery com- 
mon in China, and greatly eſteemed by the Chineſe. They 
ſay it is of the exact middle temperature between hot and 
cold, and that, beyond all other vegetables, it gives vigour 
and ſtrength to the body: they alſo — it for the 
ravel, when properly prepared; This is a fruit that muſt 
nicely watched, to find the time of its ripening, and 
when that 'comes it muſt be gathered, for it ſoon decays. 


LITE, the name of a plaiſter much commended by the anti- 


ents ; it conſiſted of verdigreaſe, wax, and reſin, Whatever 
virtues this plaiſter poſſeſſed, might be probably found in 
the melilot plaifter of the ſhops in general, till the late re- 
formation made by the London — the colour 
being generally given by our wholeſale dealers with verdi- 
— | not with the juice of the herb from which it took 


its name. 


LITER tommiunicatoriee, in church hiſtory, lettets granted 


by the biſhop to penitents, when the time of their pe- 
nance was finiſhed, by which they were again received into 
the communion of the faithful. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 1 


LITHAGOGI, an epithet given by ſome medical writers to 


ſuch medicines as work by urine, and are ſuppoſed to have. 
the virtue of expelling the ſtone. 

, is uſed as the name of 
the common pit coal. Among the learned, it is one of the 
claſs of opake inflammable foſſils, and is diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt by being of a gloſly hue, ſoft, friable, not fuſible, 
but eaſily inflammable, and leaving, after burning, a large 
reſiduum of whitiſh aſhes, We have three ſpecies of this 
foffil in common uſe for our fuel in different parts of the 
kingdom. 1. A hard duſky black coal. This is in common 
uſe with us, under the name of Scotch coal (though that 
name is not reſtrained to this ſpecies alone, but the tollow- 
ing is indiſcriminately known among the dealers by the ſame 
appellation) this is uſually of a rough and duſty ſurface, and 
is leſs gloſſy, when freſh- broken, than any other coal. It 


burns briſkly, and turns wholly to aſhes, not leaving 'any 
cinders. 1 is a vaſt deal of this dug about Limington 
in Hampſhire, whence it is often called by the dealers Li- 


mington coal. 2. A hard glofly coal. is is ſometimes 
ſold in London with the former, under the name of Scotch 
coal, but it is more determinately known in many parts of 
the kingdom by the name of Welch coal; It is di ingulfh ed 
from the others by its great hardneſs, and gloſſy black, wt 
freſh broken, and is much efteemed for burni 4 
18 — 


dom, and generally in Wales, they uſe ye make 
without any previous burning. The third is our common 
coal, too well known to need any deſeription, but diſtin- 
guiſhed from all the others by its friable ſtructure, 
broken; Fs Hiſt. of Foſſ. 
O AL. | as 


Gel) -The reparttich'sf lad 1s of gre tſe 
in the rolls the ſtübborn ores of gold, Myer, and 


See 


ſooner than the metals; and b 1 4 metal, 


- which is à thin and 


hering to it. But if it be 


and detained in the ſcoriæ. 


ways lodged 


take up for uſe; and this ſhould be done quit: when the . 8 — * 
| ſtalks are dead off; for if taken u ſooner, the roots are very of btharge 
apt to ſhrink greatly in their weight. The roots about Lon add foie 

don hook me thoſe which have been ated. the more 
mn a leſs rich ſoil, but then they are much larger, and grow nade 
_quicker-to their ſize. Mitter's Gardners Dict. | — 4, cu — 

LIRIODENDRUM. in botany, a name given by Linnzus to | a ep It in fuſion 2 quar- 
1 ts called tulipiftra by Cateſbyz and others, | ter , .at times into the aſh-hole, to fee 
8 he tulip tree. The charaQers are theſe: the pe- if the hve (tice ee e es ARE OY tn 
lum conſiſts. of three oblong and concave leaves, which | down thither. Very often it is found through the 
fy 0. I. 1 aſh- 

9 » | 


/ 


en WE 


t to take the veſſel out of the fire. , 
whole is cool, the veſſel muſt be broke, and at 
there a ſmall quantity of a regu- 
by means-of the ſalt 3 in the middle 
the glaſs of lead, which muſt be kept for uſe ; and at the top 
a ſaſine cruſt, which. is to be thrown away. 


LITHIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a large claſs of 


- foffils; including the flint and pebble kinds. 


The lithidia are defined to be ſtones of a debaſed cryſtalline 


matter. covered byy-gnd- ſurrounded with an opake cruſt, 
and frequently of beauty, and conſiderable btightneſs 
within, though of but à flight degree of tranſparence, ap- 
ꝓprdaching to the nature of the ſemipellucid gems, and like 
them found in not very large maſſes. 
| The bodies of this claſs are divided into two general orders, 
and under thoſe into three genera, The firſt order of the 
{ithidia contains thoſe compoſed of a cryſtalline matter, but 
lightly debaſed, and that ever by one and the fame earth, 
. though diffuſed through them in different d „and al- 
ways free from veins. The ſecond order is of thoſe of a more 
. debaſed- cryſtalline matter, blended with different portions 
ef differently coloured earths. | | 
Of the firſt of theſe orders there is only one genus, which 
s that of the common flint. See the article S1LEX. 
Of the ſecond order there are two genera. 1. The homo- 
chroa, which are of one plain and fimple colour; and 2. the 
' calculi, which are compoſed of cruſts of ſeveral different co- 
louts. Both theſe genera are compriſed under the common 
Engliſh name of pebbles. Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. p. 505. See 
OMOCHROA and PEBBLES. | | 
LITHOBOLIA, 4.6, C., in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated 
by the Træzenians in memory of Lamia and Auxeſia, two 
virgins, that coming from Crete to Træzene, in a time of 
tumult and ſedition, became a facrifice to the fury of the 
people, by whom oy were ſtoned to death. Potter, Archæol. 
' Grec. J. 2. c. 20. Tom. I. p. 412. 


' LaTHoBOLIA, or lapidation, was alſo a common puniſhment | 
.- inflited by the primitive Greeks upon ſuch as were taken in 


. adultery. Potter, I. 1. c. 25. Tom. I. p. 135. 
LITHODAMON, or Lais demonum, a name given by 
ſome authors to jet. See GAGATES. 
LITHODENDRON, a name by which, according to Dioſ- 


that i 5 pe 
Ile had lived years in the neighbourhood of the 
mines in Miſnia, and had in that time perhaps ſeen more of 


and formed ſtones. of ſeveral kinds. He ſeems to i ine, 


chat the ſurface of the earth was a fecond time all reduced | 
to this ſoft ſtate by the univerſal deluge at the time of Noah, | 


LIT. 


ſtones were tontinually forming but of this Water at this 
time, we cannot wonder that theſe ſtones ſhould take up 
theſe parts of plants or animals, or concrete about them, or 
that we ſhould find ſhells and teeth of fiſhes; or pieces of 
wood, or leaves of plants preſerved in them. | ; 
Nor is water alone the agent that may have made theſe 
changes in the once ſoft parts of the earth's ſurface; we 
can by fire reduce the pooreſt earths into a fort of glaſs, a 
hard tranſparent body, not a little reſembling the nature of 
flint or the other ſemi-pellucid ſtones. Fire is of power to 
do great things in the bowels of the earth, and the way to 
learn what it may there make in ſtones, is to try 
its effect upon the ſeveral different kinds of tones and earths 
here, By experiments of this kind we learn, that of the 
ſeveral ſpecies of ſtones in their preſent ſtate ſome are re- 
duced to a friable maſs, and finally to powder by the force 
of fire, others are hardened by it, others are melted, and be- 
come a kind of glaſs: and by experiments, on the other 
foffile ſubſtances, it appears, that the original matter of all 
ſtones has been earth, either of the nature of chalk, mar], 
or clay; and that many of them have been greatly altered 
by receiving metallic or other mineral matter into their earth 
matter, at the time of their formation ; and all ſeem to have 
| owed their change into their hard ſtate, either to fire alone, 
or to faline, oily, metallic or ſaline ſulphureous matters, ei- 
ther conjunctly with the force of this agent, or alone. 
HenhkelPs Lithogenefia. | 
Thoſe ſtones, which were formed in their preſent ſtate, 
immediately out of fluids, have been produced either by 
congelation, a rude coalition, or cryſtallization ; and that 
all the gems haye been once fluid, is plain, from their im- 
perfections in certain inftances; as from their containing 
= of ſand, or the like extraneous ſubſtances, firmly em- 
ied in them. If theſe; the hardeſt of all ſtones, have been 
once fluid, there is no reaſon to diſpute, but that all the other 
kinds miay have been ſo, which are leſs hard and leſs perfect. 
LITHOLABON, a name given by ſome chirurgical writers 
to an inſtrument uſed in the operation of lithotomy; it is a 
forceps intended for taking hold of the ſtone. 
LITHOMANTIA, Abgase, in antiquity, a ſpecies of di- 
vination performed with ſtones. Sometimes the | tone, 
called | fiderites, was uſed: this they waſhed in fpring- 
water in the night by candle-light ; the perſon that conſulted 
it, was to be purified from all manner of pollution, and to 
have his face covered : this done, he repeated divers prayers, 
and placed certain characters in an appointed order; and then 
the ſtone moved of itſelf, and in a ſoft, gentle, murmur, 
(or as ſome ſay) in a voice like that of a child, returned 
an anſwer. By a ſtone of this nature, Helena is reported 
to have foretold the deſtruction of Troy. Potter, 
Græc. I. 2. c. 18. T. 1. p. 351. 
LITHOMARGA, (Cycl.) Stone marle, a name given by fome 
authors to a ſparry ſubſtance highly debaſed by earth, which 
is found in great 0p" tom the caves of the Hart's foreſt 
in Germany, and uſed there in medicine, under the name 
of the unicorn Lale or foſſile unicorn's Horn, from its 
ſometimes emulating that figure. Hill's Hiſt, of Fol: 


. 360. 

LIFHONTRIPTICON Tulpii, the name of a famous diuretic 
medicine, invented by Tulpius, and given with great ſuc- 

ceſs in caſes of the ſtone, but requiring great judgment and 
+ caution in the adminiſtring it. | 
The preparation is this: take a dram of cantharides without 
their wings, and a dram of lefſer cardamoms without their 
huſks, powder them fine, and pour up6n them an ounce of 
rectified ſpirit of. wine, and half an ounce of ſpirit of nitre: 


n 


that this matter, afterwards hardening into ſtones of | ſet them to infuſe, without heat, for five or ſix days, ſtir- 


various kinds, included the fhells of ſea fiſhes,” and other 
_ anima]-remains'of the produce of the ſeas, in flints, in lime- | 


| ag or in whatever other ſubſtance the matter among 
which they lays | 
— ſhells, found ſingly in the middle of hard flints, or lodg 
_ in. vaſt numbers in the ſtrata of earth, limeſtone, or marble, 
1 . ". "aoenr oma 
Waters of other kinds we are very ſenſible may particles 
them ſo in other bodies, as to 


of ſtony matter, and | | 
form compleat hard and ſolid ſtones: this is frequently done 


- at this day in the common petrifactions of wood, and in the 


tones generated in the bladders of animals. If this be al- 
lowed a 
; ſeveral there is no reaſon why it ſhould be denied 
to have exiſted in that of the univerſal deluge ; and if that 
be acknowledged to have had a power of forming ſtones of 


| ... Various kinds, there is no wonder that ſtones of various | 
.- kinds ſhould. be found in the ſtrata, and on the ſurface of degrees, and therefore, thee that io proguety no 


earth, which was all covered by that water; or that the 
formed in. that immenſe 'of water ſhould ſhew, 
| or coats 


:chanced to hatden. Thus may the ſea | 


ty common to ſeveral fluids, and to water in | 


ring them from time to time. The vial muſt not be ſtopped 
cloſe; becauſe, if it be, the continual fermentation will 
burſt it. The doſe is from fourteen to fifteen, or twenty 
drops, in a glaſs of wine and water, it is to be taken in 3 
morning, an hour after the eating a meſs of broth, and may 
be repeated for three or four days. Fy "IF 
It is remarkable, that this mixture never ceaſes fermenting 
for many years; but if it be too faſt corked will break the 
glaſs; if but lightly ſtopped, it only throws out the cork 
with an exploſion. em. Acad. Par. 1709. p. 358. 
Edit. Par. | 
LITHOPAEDION, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to 
expreſs a recent calculous concretion in the bladder. 
The ſtone, in this ſtate, is ſuppoſed to be more cally 
worked upon by medicines, than when of longer ſtanding 3 
but the cruſtated ſtructure of theſe ſtones, when examine” 
plainly, ſhews. that they arrive at their bigneſs only 7 Fro 
u 


— 


as a recent calculous concretion capable of giving pain. of 

LITHOPHYTON, Coral, in botany, the name of a genus 

ſea plants, the chatadters of which are theſe. They ar 

| a fort of horney texture, or of a middle degree of 
between that of ſtone and wood, and have uſual! 

| , bark, either compoſed of fibres, and — 

trees, or elſe cruſtaceous, yp IO 

& Botany, 17. 

The ſpecies of dee, enumerated by Mr. Tournee 


+ 


bark of 
a tarta- 


Lü 


Aire theſe. 1. The white ſea /thophyton called ſhrubby coral 
line, 2. The purple ſea {it on, called purple ſhrubby 
coralline. 3. The yellow punctated /ithophyton, 4.. The 
white knotty ase. 5 The lithaphyton with à white 
verrucoſe coat. 6. The grey rugoſe /ithophyton. 7. The 
ſmall white rugoſe ii bophyton. 8. The pale yellow litheptyten 
with a ſmooth bark. 9. The great, grey American litho- 
phyton with a punctated bark. 10. The ſmaller yellow Ame- 
rican lithophyton with a punctated bark. 11. The great 
black American lithophyton beſet with tubercles pointing up- 
wards, 12. The ſmall white American /ithophyton beſet 
with tubercles. .13.. The white American /ithophyton 
reſembling the leaves of polypody. 14. The American li- 
thophyton with compreſſed branches —— pods. 
The black woody coral kthophyton. 16. The black, hairy, 
pr briſtly /icbophyton. 17. The white, _ or briſtly /itho- 
phyton. 18. The larger black, hairy, briſtly lthophyton. 
= The circumvoluted black ſetaceous lithopbyton. 20. 
he 


lithophyton variegated with yellow and roſe colours. 


21. The lithophyton variegated with, white and roſe colour. 
22. The great purple reticulated /ithophytan. 23. The 
ſmaller purple reticulated lithophyton. 24. The great yellow 
reticulated /ithophyton. 25. The great reticulated /ithophyton, 
yellow on one part and white on the other. 26. The tall 
tamariſk like erect /ithophyton. 27. The knotty and reticu- 

lated lithophyton. 28. The prickly ferulaceous {:thophyton. 
The nature and origin of coral has been as much diſputed as 
any one point in natural knowledge, The moderng can nei- 

ther agree with the antients about it, nor with one another; 
and there are, at this time, among the men of eminence in 
thoſe ſtudies, ſome who will have it to be of vegetable; 
ſome of mineral origin, and others only the caſes of ſome 
of the animal kingdom. oy 

It were eaſy to overthrow all that has been advanced to- 

ward the proving it to belong to the animal kingdom. Its 

being of mineral origin, has gained mych more ground, how- 
ever, and the excellent and truly great Dr. Woodward, 
has ſtood up as a very vigorous champion for this opinion. 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that it was of abſolute 

neceſſity, to this gentleman's ſyſtem, of the ſolution of all 

foſſils at the deluge, that coral ſhould be proved to be one; 

- becauſe, he gives it as a certainty, that all the foſſile corals 

have been in a ſtate of ſolution ; which, according to his 

own.ſyſtem, had they ever been vegetable bodies they could 
not have been. But if his ſyſtem be juſt, in this point, 
there are abundant proofs in the foſſile world, whatever he 
might think to the. contrary, of coral's being a vegetable; 
for there are unqueſtionable authorities in the bodies them- 

, felves for proving, that they never have been in a ſtate of 
ſolution 3 and muſt have been, therefore, according to his 

ſyſtem, a vegetable body; for we frequently find numbers 

_ of corals in our clay and chalk pits, which have upon them 
me very ſhells of the balani marini, which had affixed them- 

| ſelves to them while they were growing in the ſea, and yet 
remain on them in their natural poſtures. | | 

It thight be poſſibly objected, that ſhells being affixed to 


coral, could be no proof of its. not having been once diſ- 


15. 


1 f 


5 gentleman took of this water plant was 
accidental; for ſtanding by the ſide of a canal, whoſe water 


The firſt notice this 


was very clear, he qbſerved ſomething glitter in it as it 
paſſed along; examining this with the be diligence by the 
naked eye, could give no farther idea of its figure, but that of 
its being an aſſemblage of ſmall fibres. Oh taking up ſome of 
this water from the canal into a glaſs tube, there was per- 
ceived ſome few of theſe floating branches of matter, which 
ſtuck to the ſides of the glaſs, and could not be removed 
from, thence, though the water was ſhook about them. On 
Viewing theſe with a microſcope, they ate always found very 
beautifully divaricated, and repreſent, in figure, either ſome 


of the large and branched lithaphyta, which grow to rocks 


in the ſea, or the boughs of a tree, with numbers of ra- 
moſe twigs upon them. They grow in the very ſame man- 
ner from the ſides of the tube that theſe ſea platits do, from 
ſtones and other things under the water. The part which 
ſeems in the place of a root is a ſmall roundiſh flatted par- 
ticle, applied firmly againſt the ſides of the glaſs ; from this 
ariſes the main ſtem, and that again divides into a great. 
number of finer branches. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 286. p. 1430. 
Theſe plants do not faſten themſelves to the glaſs on the in- 
ſtant of the waters being received into it; but ſometimes, 
when firſt taken up, there appear nothing of them, and on 
the ſtanding twenty or thirty hours of the water in the glaſs, 
e ſmall particle attaches itſelf to ſome part of the ſides, 
and from this the reſt of the plant grows in its due form 
and order. -._ : 5 
When theſe plants have arrived at a certain ſize, they do 
not increaſe any farther ;_ but there is an appearance at their 
extremities, very much reſembling the flowers of ſome plants, 
and which might very naturally be miſtaken for the proper 
owers of theſe : they appear like little roſes, compoſed of 
four round bodies; each reſembling the petals or leaves of low- 
ers ; theſe alſo reſemble flowers, in this particular, that they 
Toon decay aiid fall off, But it would be a very great error 
to ſuppoſe them ſuch, for they are in reality no part of the 
plant, but only a ſort of (mall animals, which find this a 
proper plact for their reſiding, and conſtantly fix themſelves 
thus to the extremities of the twigs of theſe plants, where 
they propagate their ſpecies; and then periſh | 
It is not uncommon to ſet a ſmall round body endued with 
animal motion; fall from one of what appear the petals of 
this lower; and go where it pleaſes. It is not only on the 
ſummits, or twigs of theſe tips, that theſe animals live; 
they are alſo found very frequently on their ſides, and even 
on the main trunk; and they in the ſame manner propa- 
gate their ſpecies ; but it is only on theſe ſuminits of the 


ranches, that they ate ſo diſtinctly viſible. 1 


It is remarkable, that the ſucceſſive growth of this plant, 
from its firſt appearance, is ſo very ſudden, that it is ſcarce 
poſlible to find it in a tinie of increaſe, but it is uſually found 
at its full growth as ſoon it is obſerved at all. All the ramifi- 
cations of it are ſo extremely minute, and fine, that it requires a 
ood microſcope to ſee them, with any degree of preciſio 
ut toward the top it always divides itſelf it into ſome extreine 


branches, which are ſo very ſlender, that they even elcape 


_ folved, and having, concreted again: ſince, if it concreted 
in a fluid, where theſe ſhells were ſuſpended in great 
- abundance, they might have been affixed to it by be- 
ing waſhed againſt it, during that ſecond concretion. 

But, in this caſe, the ſhells muſt have been lodged in, 


the microſcope itſelf ; theſe, however, are terminated, at 

their ſummits, by the ſame animalcules, four in a cluſter, |, 

and reſemblin = | 1 6 

The weight of theſe animals bends down the branch they 

adhere to, ſo that they often appear out of the line of * 
0 


zs well as upon the corals ; which is never found to be the] reſt of the boughs, but they are known to belong to t 
caſez and they would alſo have been laid on it in any plant; 3 e branches to which they are attached, are 
poſture that happened readieſt; whereas thoſe found remain-| . whally inviſible, becauſe they never remove their places; 

ing on the foffile corals are ever found in their natural poſi -- and if the whole little plant be ſhook, by putting the water 


- tions, and living poſture. Nor are we to imagine, that the 
foſfile corals have been in a ſtate of ſolution, becauſe they 
are often of a ſtony hardneſs, or have matter very different 

from the coralline in their conſtitution ; for we find this fre · 
quently the caſe in foſſile woods ſome of which is almoſt 

| Wholly formed of ſtony matter, and a vaſt deal wholly of that 

of the pyrites ; yet this being a 8 body, beyond con- 

- tradition, cannot have been in a ſtate of ſolution, according 

to the Woodwardian ſyſtem. Hils Theophr. p. 97. 


To this, it may be added, that after that gentleman has been 


at all poſſible pains, to prove the marine corals truly of foſſile 


origin, and formed, by 22 of particles, not by ve-| 


getation; yet. a chemical analyſis of them, obliges; him to 
- awn,, that they have ſomething of a vegetable matter in 
+ them. And how are we to ſuppoſe that this vegetable matter 
comes there? When we can be informed how any thing of 
_ vegetable matter can be produced, otherwiſe than from 
. ſeeds; we may ſuppolez according to this gentleman's ſyſ- 
. tem, that corals are formed by a mere appoſition of pa 2 2 

waſhed out of the neighbouring rocks; but till we 
- certainly have a much more rational account of their ſe- 


© One; of the moſt remarkable ſpecies. of the ſmall [ithephyza, | 
De have. any. where an account. of, is that deſcribed, by | 
Oh an . 
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plant. Th 


is to pour all the water gently out of the 
_ plant will then be laid ſideways along the 


ch 
; promkelegnat figures, in the concluding, that like all other 
f v 


N | 


| N- | of them reſembles exactl 
5 a larger lithophyton, 5 is no doubt of os 


in a flight motion, theſe flowers, as they appear to be, 
are always moved. in the ſame mannet as the reſt of the 
branches are, and never can be ſeparated from them, unleſs 
by ſuch a motion of the water, as will wholly deſtrby the 
eſe branches are in 4 continual vibration While in 
the water ; and it is a very pleaſant light to obſerve the mo- 
tion of the, cluſters of animals at the ends; as well of the 
viſible as ot the inviſible branches. But the way to come at a 
perfect view of the whole plant, with all its ramifications, 
laſs, and the whole 
| e glaſs, and all its 
ramifications diſtinctly traced. The whole plant, though 


it Appen bright and glittering in ſome lights, yet it is in 
Ba Als Salou ann k d * 
_ The ingenious obſerver of theſe plants, ſeems in ſome doubt, 


as to their being ih reality, of vegetable origin; be was apt 


to ſuppole them mere combinatlons of particles, hangin 
ohe to another, in chains, like filings of iron, by means of 
a magnet: but as there is, in this caſe, no ſuch external 
force to put them in this arrangement; and as the whole 
y that 
u being in 
reality ſmall plants of the ſame genus with the larger. 

The antients extolled chral as a cordial - and alexipharmic ; 


„ 
in hcoeas, 


and that 4 an aftringent and debe 
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bus in none of then caſes , 
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do be Tompoſed of ſthall black Sf 
bf the vanilla poi ny w ly lefs, and not 


= 


* 
lobe; being always prefcribed with other medicines of the 
. farvmgonn Oey COT _ 6.308 

ifpenſary writers en u feceipts for a great many 
arations of copia as magiſteries, tinctures, ſyrups, ſalts, 
c. none of which enter. the preſent practice. 
LiTBoraYTON terreftre, 4 name given by Mr. Marchant 
to a ſpecies of plant, approaching to the muſhroom kind, 
and reſembling that fungous production, compared by ſome 
authors to the cluſters of the Zthiopian 5 
Mr. Marchant's cutieus- obſervations on this little regarded 
ſubject, give many valuable hints towards the explainin 
the v jon of great numbets of the other plants, whoſe 
fructification is leſs obvious to the eyes, and may lead to a 
knowledge of many of the fructifications of ſea plants; which 
all our enquires, on other foundations, have as yet left us 
 unacquainted with. 
This 
found after ſome months a number of little tubercles, of a 
fungous ſubſtance on the ſtump ; they ſomewhat approach- 


ed to the figure of an olive, with ity ſtalk, and were then | 


_ of a brown colour. | 
The outſide of theſe tubercles was porous, and they ap- 
| * ſomewhat ſpongy though rigid, and on ſqueezing a 
ittle there iſſued out of the pores a ſmall quantity of an 
aqueous humidity ; the infide, when it was cut open, ap- 
pred com of fine and cloſely conipacted fibres. 
eſe plants, as they may properly be called, ſtood the 
whole winter, and in the following ſpring were found to be 
| 2 to their full ſize, which was about an inch and half 
ong, and half an inch thick 3 they ſtool in cluſters, of near 
twenty together, and reſembled a ſet of irregular and ill 


proportioned fingers, and when preſſed were found to be 


much harder than while young. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 
The pores on their ſurface, which ſtill continued vifible, 
and were very different from any known plant of the 
muſhroom kind, gave the obſerver hopes of a difco- 
very of ſomething new in the fructification, and the 
Aump of the tree bein 
to furniſh any more nouriſhment to them, he cut them all 
off, with part of the ſtump, and carried them to his cloſet 
for obſervation. x 
Each plant was nearly circular in figure, and terminated in 
 aroundiſh or pointed end, and at ſeveral diſtances two 
or three circular lines, by means of which it reſembled a toe 
or 5 1 with its joints. The outer ſkin was now become 
wrinkled, and the pores were all furrounded with a fort of 
roſaceous rim, and within them there often appeared a num- 
Te fine lender filaments, having the appearance of ſtamina. 
cutting 


to correſpond with certain round cavities within the plant, 
which were lined with a black matter. - Theſe cavities 
Were formed in a white fibrous” matter; all the fibres of 
Which took their origin at the center, and tended to the cir- 
ce, and of theſe was the whole inner fubſtance 
of the plant compoſed. & 8 . 
Some months after this, on cutting more of theſe plants, 
the round cavities, in ſome of them, were found filled with 
n black matter, in form of a powder, compoſed of ſmall 
gSranules, and looked as if filled up with very fine gu 
powder. . The help of a microſcope ſhewed this matter 
articles, reſembling the ſeeds 
fo ſhining. 
On the WR, r. Marchant, notwithſtanding the external 
reſemblance of this plant to ſome of the muſhrooms, thinks, 
that When cloſely examined, it approaches more to the 
nature of the marine 7? ons. F 
It grows, as he obſerves, on hard bodies, without any ap 
3 of roots in the manner of thoſe fea plants. Its 
dark, or outer covering, ſeems a ſort of coriaceous of tar- 
. fareous ſubſtance, much more reſembling the bark of the ſea 
 bithophytons than that of any land plant; and its pores ſur- 
rounded with rofaceous rims, and anſwering to certain cavi- 
ties containing feeds within the body of the plant, bring it 
to a near reſemblance with the ſea Ethopbytons, thouph they 
do not at all reſemble any known land plant. 
Tbe coral and other Uthophytons. of the ſea have all of them 
 Howers on their ſurface, ſurrounded with the fame fort of 


| 


- rofaceous rim with the pores of this plant: in the Tea plants 


the flowers are indeed niore difti 
v 


diſtinguiſhable than in this land 
vegetable, but their ſeeds are too ſmall for the niceſt eye to 
0 * theſe, however, in the land plant, are liter 

enough to be eaſily ſeen 3 and thus between both Kinds, the 


whole ſecret of the fruftification both of theſe two, and of | 


_ multitudes. of other plants of the fame Ulaſs, both Tea and 
_ © kan@ ones may be underſtood. Mem, Acad. Par- 1/1. 
LITHOPHO 
a . by 
Has been heated over che 
Tight in the dark. "This i 


gentleman having cut down a maple in his garden, | 


now perfectly dry, and unable | 


the plants vertically, theſe pores were all found | 


HORUS /ubln tural hifto of. 
in natural hiſtory, a name 
ſome authors to a ſpecies of par, which, when it 


to. 3 
"Bi —_ 


LIT 
v 


foreſt, that it is uſed as a flux for 
| readily burning into lime, and then acting 


- 


_ ores, 
ali, and 
abſorbing their ſulphurs z this kind, when moderately heated 


| 
 ſhews an elegant light on being 


t into a dark room, b : 
when it iz heated too much it burſts to pieces. A 
 LITHOPTERIS,' fone forn, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
| Mr. Lhuyd, to ſome of the foffile plants of the fern 

kind. See PLAnTs foffile. Mi 
LITHOSPERMUM, gromuell, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 
botany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are theſe. The cup is an oblong erect perianthium, di- 
vided into five ſegments, and remaining after the flower is 
| fallen. The ſeveral f are tapering and hollowed. 
The flower conſiſts of a ſingle ' petal of the length of the 
cup, formed into a cylindric tube, with its edge divided 
flightly into five ere& obtuſe ſegments; the mouth of the 
| flower is perforated. The ſtamina are five extremely ſhort 
filaments, the antherz are oblong, and ſituated in the 
opening of the flower. The piſtil has four germina, the 
ſtyle is lender, and of the of the tube of the flower. 
he ſtigma is obruſe and bifid. The cup remains to ſupply 

the place of a fruit, —＋ rm its bottom four (| 

very hard, and pointed feeds. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 57. 
The characters of this genus, according to Tournefort, 
are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is faſhioned 
like a funnel, and divided into ſegments at the edge. The 
cup is divided to its very baſe, and from it there ariſes a 
| © piſtil, which is fixed in the manner of a nail in the lower 
of the flower, and ſurrounded with four embryos, 
which afterwards become ſo many roundiſh hard poliſhed 
bodies, remaining till ripe in the cup, which becomes en- 

larged for the containing them. Tourn. Inft. p. 137. 

The ſpecies of gromuell, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe. 1. The ſmaller upright gromoell. 2. The great 
creeping broad leaved. | 3. The common ſmaller 
field gromwell. 4. The ſmaller field promuel! with blueiſh 
. marſh greewel with white fow: 
ens . m with white - 

ers. 7. The ſmall alpine woolly gromuell. © 
There have been ſeveral plants referred to this by 
authors, which do not at all belong to it. Of this number 
are, 1. The Job's tears. See Lacxyma jobi, 2. The 
red rooted field gromtueil, a ſpecies of bugloſs. See BueLoss. 
3. The Tithy lindrite folio, a ſpecies of thymelza ; 
and another plant of the ſame name, a of flax. See 


FLAx and LIN uV. 5 
The ſeeds of the common gv which are hard, white, and 
| of a delicate poliſh, are recommended as very powerful diure- 
tics, and ſome have pretended to cure tlie done ſolely by the 
uſe of them, The women have an opinion of them 
alſo, as promoters of the menſes and of labour. 
LITHOSTROTA, among the antients, pavements made up 
of ſmall pieces of cut marble of different kinds and colour. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voce. | þ- Ph 
LITHOSTROTION, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- 
cies of foſſile coral, compoſed of a great number of long and 
fender columns, ſometimes round, ſometimes angular, 
jointed nicely to one another, and of a ſtarry or radiated ſur - 
face at their tops. Theſt are found in conſiderable quan- 
tities in the northern and weſtern parts of this kingdom, 
ſometimes in fingle, ſometimes in eomplex ſpecimens. See 
ITF G D 
LITHOXOS. See CoLartice, — 
LITHOXYLUM, in botany, a term uſed by Linneus, to 
expreſs a heterogeneous ſuhſtance on fea plants, which has 
fructifications in impreſſed points. es 
LITAVS, à name given by ſome authors for the magnet. 
LITUVITES, in natural hiffory, a name given by ſome authors ta 
a fofſile, found in the thell of the ſea fiſh, called lituus, 
a concamefrated ſhell of the cone kind, running ſtrait for 2 
1 of its length, andꝭ aſter that twiſting into a ſpire! form. 


2 1 


the middle ages, to expreſs the water lilly. The ians ga 
this 1 of Platt Fs ns of nifty, and this word 
 Fnufar is only formed of chat by tranſpoſing ſome of the 
letters. See NiLUvAR. .. n (419170 
LITOTES, Agde, n'thetoric. © Ste Dry TOT ES. 
LITTER (Op. When a horſe comes tired into a 
freſh rer has the virtue always to occafton him immediately 
to tale. This is known to be a very great advantage £6 2 
borſe in a tired ſtate; and when the Hinter is old ani dirty, 
4 — has any ſuch effect him. If — — Br 
w refreſhing it is to 2 to Giſcharge his urine 
return from -- they would de more careful in giving 
him all meins and hs Uf it chan they do. This — 
ing after fitigue prevents thoſe obſtrasctionhs in che neck 
the bladder 6r urinary paſſages, 


„ which horſes are too ſubſet 
he bladder being often inflamed by the! — 


„ table, 


not 
order 


the Heated urinè in it, 1 


it. "Some of our farmer aft wrong in 


-Ureleſarteſs"or accident, But dy pri 122 
the Sid Litter to be belt u f ue N abs, ch 
'$ 


 LITUUS;. in natural hiſtory, 1 


: means. of 


bg —_ ſhell of that Kind. 


LIVE, at ſea, is uſed 


Lave caves,. in mining, a phraſe uſed by many people, to ex- 
preſs ſuch caverns, in the earth as have but little communi-| 
cation with the external air, and are found to abound with] 
* into the liue or quick; caves, and the dead.caves ; the 


and are barren of any thing valuable; the others have only | 


lie at great depths. Theſe abound in numerous elegant 
productions. They almoſt always contain ore in ſome 
form or other, | uſually abound in elegant ſpars. Mr. 


in which there was found a fine liver coloured earth, of the 


in a wonderful manner into a ſort of ſpires of the height 


and uſually covered with ſpar at the top; ſometimes 


LIVER (Ol.) Thaſe things which: increaſe or leſſen the 
\ 45 5 of he, weight of the heart to the weight of the 
. of = weight of the liver to the weight of the heart. (See 
HART.) And conſequently, when an animal grows fat 
from much food, much ſleep and little exerciſe, its heart 
leſſens, and its diver increaſes; and, on the contrary, when 
an animal grows lean from little food, little ſieep and much 


8 it may be 
s not to be doubted but the manure is greatly improved by 


LI 


by authors lituites, as thoſe ſtones. formed in the pecten 
poeeckinites, and thoſe in the echini marini echinitæ. Brœyniu 


LIV 


tc,” of the animal, and be made richer for the fields. It 


this; but the damage done to the horſe by it is greatly over- 
proportioned to the bendfit. The heat which the dung acquires, 
by thus lying together, ſpoils the feet of the creature, and 
makes it unfit for any ſervice, and occaſions many diſtem- 
pers, which are. ignorantly continued and increaſed by the 
continual addition of heat, in the fermenting dung, till at 
length the horſe periſhes. 9938: 3/4 1 8 
ITT ES, à name given to the ſtones formed in the lituus- 
ſhell. See LI TUI ros, infra. An 
name given to a genus of 
ſhells of the claſs of the polythalamii, or thoſe which conſiſt of 
ſeveral concamerations or chambers, parted from one another 
by ſhelly diaphragms, and communicating with one another by 
a ſiphunculus, which runs through the whole 
length of the ſhell. . To this 


ning in a ſtrait line from the mouth, through a great part 
of the length, and from the end of this ſtrait part to the 
extremity, twiſting into the ſhape of a cornu ammonis; or 

is thus called from its reſembling the inſtrument called 
lituus among the antients. Lhe ſtony matter often found 
caſt in this ſhell, and reſembling all its lineaments, is called 


de Polythalamiis. | 


dure the ſea, without overſetting or ſuffering any N | 
thus, they ſay of a boat, that it will {ve in any ſea 3 that 
is, it will endure, or bear with, any ſea. - 


mineral productions. The workers in the lead, mines. on | 
Mendip hills, diſtinguiſh the; numerous caverns in thoſe 


tter are ſuch as admit the air into them two or three ways, 


one paſlage, and that but narrow and winding, and generally 


Beaumont mentions one of theſe. in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, which lay at thirty-ſive fathom perpendicular depth, 


nature of bole; armenic, which in many places ſhoot up 
of three or four inches, formed with ridges and furrows, 
all the way down, to the bed of earth. Phil. Tranſ. N 29. 


ſame time leſſen or increaſe the proportion 


impregnated with more and more of the urine; | 


D—— 


general character of the claſs, ; 
it is to be added, that the lituus is always a conic ſhell, run- 


to ſignify the lame, as being able to en- 


by a lo 
2 in the LIVER. 


_ exerciſe, its heart increaſes and its liver leſſens. When the 
weight of the heart is too little for the weight of the body, 
the /rver enlarges, beyond its juſt magnitude, and preſſes too 


much on the contiguous parts, particularly on the ſtomach, 


inteſtines, and diaphragm, and by the preſſure leſſens the 
capacities of the ſtomach, inteſtines, and thorax ; whence 
the a | 
Jpiration..more difficult and uneaſy. 
on the Food, c. of Hum. Bod. Ich Jo eg 
. The weight of the liver in proportion to the quantity of 


Dr. Rabinſat's Dif. 


| blood, is leſs, at a medium in wild, beaſts than in tame, and 


k in round fiſh than in flat fiſh. Ibid; p. 0 147 1 
In moſt chronical diſcaſes the liver is larger than in 


* 


that the weight of the heart, and quantity of blood, in thoſe 


diſtempers, are both leſs than in health; moſt chronical-diſ-] 


eaſes atiſing ſrom too much food and too little exerciſe, 
leflen the weight of the heart and quantity of blood, but in- 

_ - creaſe the liner. Hence, when, this part is grown too large 
by intemperance and inactivity, it may be leſſened and 
brought to a healthful magnitude by temperance and exer- 
ciſe. It may: indeed alſo be emptied by art, but nothing 
c an prevent its filling again, and conſequently: ſecure good 
- and: conſtant, health, but an cxact diet and exerciſe... Thus 
purging and vomiting may leſſen the V/ uer, but cannot pre- 


ite grows leſs, the periſtaltic motion leſs, and re- 


} 


as has been found by diſſect ions. And it ſeems probable, |- 


diſcharge, there always 


getting the matter out of the 


bitter not coloured, till it 
in this caſe, it was diſcharged yellow and bitter 


Larza, jp ahthquity, was much uſed in divination. See the 


ar 1: 


The blood in the hepatic artery has bile ſecreted from it; and 
its remaining blood is conveyed by veins into the vena por- 
tarum, where a ſecond ſecretion is made from it. Beſides, 
the ſecretion of bile made from the hepatic artery and vena 
Mr. Ferren has ſeen biliary ducts coming from 

ent of the liver, the diaphragm coats of the 
er, and part of the vena cava ; all which are viſi- 
le upon injecting coloured liquors into the trunks of the 
hepatic ducts. The bile is equally bitter and ſtrong in the 

- ſmalleſt biliary canals; as in the larger trunks. The thick 
3 bile, ſometimes found in the trunks, being the cyſtic 

ile remounting from the common into the hepatic duct, 
on which account the hepatic is often larger than the com- 
mon duct. The 1 veſſels may be traced to the ex- 
treme branches of the vena poxtarum, and to the biliary 
ducts, by injecting liquors into the larger trunks of the ex- 
ternal lymphatics. Ferrer ubi ſupra. 

The: iber in fiſhes, is generally very large in proportion to 
the reſt of the body, and is generally placed in the left ſide 
of the abdomen ; but this is not the caſe in all. In figure 
and proportion it differs greatly in the different kinds; it is 
in ſome ſimple; and undivided, as in the pleuronecti, pe- 
tromyza, ſalmons, Cr. In ſome it is divided into two 
lobes, as in pearch and moſt of the cartilaginous kinds. As 
alſo in the torpedo, the ſqualiz the lamiæ, the perilophus, 
the paſtinacha of authors, the clupeæ, the eels, the ſtroma- 
teus of Rondeletius, the dolphins, and ſome of the ligyri. 
In ſome it is divided into three lobes, as in the cyprini, 
ſome of the gadi; the ſcorpæna, the rays, the ſquatina, the 
tunny, the gaſteroſteus, and the faber, or Solen dotee. 
Artedi Ichthyol. | X ; 

In regard to proportion, it is In ſome fiſh much ſhotter than 
the abdomen ; as in pearch, clupeæ, oſmari, coregones, ſal- 
mons, eſoces, and the greater part of fiſhes. In ſome it is 
nearly of the ſame length with the abdomen, as in the gaſ- 
teroſteus; &c. The gall, bladder, which is an appendage to 
the liver, is never wanting in any kind of fiſh, but it is very 
diffetently ſituated in the different kinds. | 
In the cartilaginous fiſhes, it is immerſed in the ſubſtance 
of the liver; in other fiſh; it ſometimes adheres-cloſely to 
the lower part of it, as in the cſoces; cyptini, pearch, and 
the greater part of fiſnes. In others it is hung to the /iver 

ongneckyias in the murzna, conger and ammodytes. 

Abſceſſes in the liver have been uſually 

accounted mortal, and wholly beyond the reach of remedy ; 
we have, however, in the hiſtory of the academy of Paris, an 

accountof a very remarkable one, perfectly cured by Mr. Souil- 


the left li 
gall blad 


ler, a ſurgeon of Montpelier, in the following manner. The 


patient was a young gentleman of about fourteen, who had 
contracted a violent fever, by putting his feet while very 
hot into ſome; cold water. The conſequence of this fever 
was a large tumor in the middle of the epigaſtric region, 
which raiſed the xiphoide cartilage, and puſhed it two inches 
out of its place, and terminated below, two inches under 
the navel; | The common means failing to do any ſervice, 
the patient was ſent to Montpelier, where the before- 


mentioned ſurgeon opened the tumor; on this the /iver was 


found abſceſſed in its anterior or convex part, and a cavity 
was found there capable of receiving half a hen's egg, and 
there iſſued out of it on a gentle preſſure a thick and bloody, 
ſometimes a yellowiſh bitter and inflammable matter. This 
laſt was true bile, and both with this and with the other 
ä came away ſmall portions of the fub- 
ſtance of the liver; and the ſmall extremities of numbers of 


veſſels might be perceived, ſome ſanguineous, ſome bilious. 


The great buſineſs for the ſurgeon, in this caſe, was the 
ſceſs; the preventing its re- 
maining in the ſubſtance of the liuer, or being again received 
into the blood. For this purpoſe, Mr. Souiller' invented a 
particular canula, made very Beat the end, where it was 


to be: paſſed into the ver, and having there fix lateral holes 


capable of receiving the matter This canula was of ſilver, 
and under its other end there was placed a thin plate of lead, 
to receive the miatter which was diſcharged through it, 


which would otherwiſe have excoriated an part on Which 


it fell. The abſceſs, which was, by this means, always 


kept perſectly clean, ſoon began to heal; the fever went off 
by degrees, the patient every day grew into a. better ſtate ; 
and finally, the, wound was cicatrized, and all 


perfectly 


cured in a ſhort time. Hiſt, Acad. Par. 1730. 


Oe thing o le in the courſe of the eure, was the 


refutation of a common opinion, that the bile. is neither 
gets into the gall bladder; ſor, 
wounded veſſels of the liber. £5.58 


vent its increaſing again, ſo long as perſons live; too fully] article HseaToscopra::: SH we; 
and uſe too. little exerciſe. Ibid. p. 119. | LiveR-worte.. See the article LicnE Ru. : 


Each lobulę of the liver conſiſis af an external, friable, yel- 
_  lowiſh-xed cortical ſubſtance, and of an internal ſoſt, pul- 
Paus, medullary part. The medullary ſubſtance is the pulpy 
| T. of the biliary 


ducts, proceeding from the cor- 


= 


part. See Mr. Ferren., in Hiſt. de TAcad. des 
Sorrr. Vot. IJ. & | 


% 


LIVERYMEN, (Ol.) in' natural hiſtor 
authors to a ſort of caterpillars, remarka 


for their var 
of colours, Tbeſe are of that claſs of caterpillars, which 


live in communities, and build themſelves: nefts-to defend 


* 
8 
3” 


them ſrom the injuries of the weather. Theſe may be 
Atanked ern ahrays folloging one 
1 15 | ano 


f 


g another Wich great order in their marches; but hat is moſt 
Jurpriſing, is, to ſee them ſtraggle very far from their neſts, 

this often, by ſeveral repeated windings and turnings 
their way. Their art, in doing this, deſerves 
—. _ r 


wm. — 2 — 
Ses tract, and a third follows that, roar pin 
Bing as they go and their threads being all laid cle 
ther, R . 
| length furniſh a fine ſhining tr have 
gone. Theſe make a ſort nn agpary — ry theſe 
paths are ſeen running ſeveral ways from the neſt, which i 
the common center of them all. By means of theſe pa 
the creatures are able, at pleaſure, to run back directly to 
the neſt th all che ways they have from t. 
If any one of theſe congeries of be broken in an 


ed for this uſe, is to be made 


: LO 


ſomething -lefs firong than 
far the ſoap boiler's uſe, and * red in the fol- 
. as as Wille. Take Ruſka . quick- lime, 

— water on them by ſmall 


quantities till the lime i — Niked then throw on more water, 


and ſtir the whole together, that the ſalt of the aſnes may be 
Jdiffolved : after ſome time pour the liquor filtered — 
paper, if needful, into another veſſel, -A true ſtandard 
wine pint of this liquor meaſured with the greateſt exactne(;, 
ought to weigh juſt ſixteen ounces. If it be foundl on trial 


to be! heavier than this; for every Ae ones that 


weight, an ounce and a half of water is to be added to each 


pint: but if it be 1 than this, it muſt be either boiled 


to this ſtandard, or elſe poured upon freſh lime and aſhes. 


Tbe makers of ſoft ſoap with us their lees ſo much 


8 it 
requires to an equal quanti fair water. 
.Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 183. F 2 


Part, all the illars that are beyond that pait, will be |Laxivium fartari, the . given in d London Diſpen- 


found at a terrible loſs, and running about in differerit direc- 
tions, when they come to the place, wihout knowledge | 
of the true road to the neſt, till they are led by ſome one, 
| who happens to find the way to the ather-brokenend of the 
path, and N his threads — the ne regs en 
th again; as ſoon as this is 80 0 
| the path — oad, and arrive at the neſt. 

- Theſe, I have 
as to food. — ps 17m ell-of the 
__ out of which they were ſome not content wi 
cis ſmall quantity of a food they judge ſo delicious, will e 
| ru ger. 126% of the ſame ſpecies that lie near them, 
and are not yet hatched. Other caterpillars are very fond 
of their own 7 kia, eating up their own exuvi-as a ve 
delicious food. They ſeize upon theſe as food the momen 

are thrown off ; and 'this is the more fingular * 
known that the caterpillar, hen it has newly 
off its (kin, is very feeble, and is not in a condition to ea 
for ſome time, till its organs are hardened in this 


— ute Devil-Ltz An p, or 
| LIZIERE, the ſame wich 


ſatory to the liquor called, by moſt authors, oil of tartar 

deliquium. This is made 4 tartar Which is to be calcined 
to a whiteneſs, and then'ſet in a damp place, where it will 
liquify by the moiſture of the air. The liquor thus procured 
is more pure, than if the calcined: tattar were diſſolved di- 


ee Pembertunis Lond. Diſp. p. 181. 


See LaczRrus. 


Vearahing I. Liz ARD. See MaBouJas, 
- Jug forelans, or 'relais. Sce 


in zool 


the article BERME, 


_ Artedi,” 


When this ſpace is covered Am u Parapet, it is called a 
Lt, ae or low wall. 'See/Fa 6588%-Br &YE, - Cyel. 

welch name for a kind of monumental tone 

See PEL. 

otogy, the En iſh name f a fil, called 

ng, and by the Germans the norle er fur 

Ang. I is a fpecies-of the cobitis, and is Miſtingsiſhed by 
the name of the ſmooth ſpotiet eobitis With the 

cylimdric See Corrs. af 


mew ſtate. Yet theſe ſpecies not only immictliately devour LOAD (Cycdl.)—Loap,-in mining, is uſed; elpreialiy inch 


their tough ſkin, but even the hard parts of their former 
"covering, as the ſkull, ſcales, legs, &c. nay, ſome are o 
ſierved to ſeize firſt of all upon theſe hard parts, and to eat 


them up before they touch pation. eve N*470 | 


| „ a name 
very like the common pigeon in 
ſmaller, its legs are red, ind ite-beak” Waite, ns ee 
it-is a little purpliſh about the noſtrils. - 
[ek all over grey, but ſhes they wear? wr tail feathers are 
and there is a purp varĩegation about 
the ſides and ſhoulders. And its yt wa feathers have ſome 
white vari * as has alſo the lower part of the neck. 
It is ſu 22 Mr. Ray, and ſome othen, to be the 
2 lh of the Italians, or COLUMBA rupitola. 
| n See the article Sass AROLLo. 
1180 NIC A terra, in the materia medica, a kind of ſine bole 
uſed in the ſhops of Germany and Italy, of which there are 


The yellno livonian earth is a — ire de bale; .of| 


a ſhattery friable texture conſiderably heavy, and of a dull 
.  duſky allow, which has uſuall hows faint of reddiſh- 
duſty yellow, which —— — 
hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, and ' melts freely in 
the mouth, leaving no grittineſs between the teeth, and 
ferments not at all with acid menſtrua. - 
The red livonian carth is an impure bole, of a 8 


and of a pale red. It is of a ſmooth ſurface, breaks eaſily | 


between the fingers, and does not at all ſtain the hands. 

It melts freely in the mouth, has a very ſtrongly — 
__ taſte, but leaves 2 grittines between the teeth, and does not 
ferment with acid menſtrua. 


' "Theſe earths are both out of the fame pit, nh plc 
3 ir name, 2 f 
of the world. e 

into little cakes, —ä— — the impreffion — 


and an eſcutheon with two croſs In Spain end Porregal 
they are much. uſed, ſometimes 
Thad and are good in fevers in fluxes of all kinds. 


TE ee ee Hull 's Hiſt. of | 


off. p. 12. 
T% Kpaniands and de make all a kghe Ki. of 
earthen ware of them. 
LIXIVIAL fats: See the artice SALT, 
(Oel. 


— 1 into practiſe in the late London Diſpenſatory. The 
manner of preparing ie is ta fer the matter remaining in he 
| ' Fatwit aſter the fu fubliming the flores martis, in a damp. place, 


"= where by maam of the moiſture of the air it will run int into a | 


or: Pembertex's Lond. 
Flons martiales, 


1 5 hap See the 2 


— 


tin mines, for a vein of ore. See Tan, > | 
It is to be obſerved, chat mines in (general: are Webs lor cz 
vities within che earth, whoſe: ſides -receding from er ap- 
proaching to each other, make them · of unequal breadths in 
different places, ſometimes forming large ſpaces, Which are 
called Halen; theſe hules are filled like: the reſt with ſub- 
ſtances; which, whether metallic; or of any other mature, 
are called lads. When the ſubſtanees forming theſe load 
are reducible to metal, the laadt are by'the En 2 
ſaid to be alive, otherwiſe they are termed dead 
In Cornwal and Devonſhire the Toads All hold - 
from eaſtward to weltward, though in other parts of Eng- 
land they frequently run from north to ſouth. The miners 
report, that t ſides of the Jad never bear in a perpendi- 
.icular, but always overhang either to the north or ſouth. 
The mines ſgem to have been fo many channels, through 
which the waters paſs within the earth, and like rivers they 
have their ſmall branches opening into them, in all direc- 
tions; theſe are by the miners termed the feeders. of the had. 
Moſt mines have ſtreams of water running through them, 
and when they are found dry, it ſeems owing to the water 
having changed its courſe, - which it ſeems - ſometimes to 
have compelled to by the bas having filled up the 
courſe, and ſometimes to fallen into other more eaſ/ 
EE crofling of a vein 
is frequently intercepted by the a vel 
wh 1 7 ſtone, or fome 1 —_— 5 
which t erally ha s, that 0a 
is moved to 1 gp 1 1 ſide. This 
tranſient load is, by the miners, termed a floating; and the 
art of the load which js moved, is by theni ſaid tobe bertel. 
is heaving of the Toad would be an inexpreſſible loſs to 
the miner, did not experience teach him, that as the leads 
always run on the ſides of the hills, ſo the part heaved 13 
always moved toward the deſcent of the hill; ſo that the 
miner working toward the aſcent of the hill, and meeting a 
flooking, confiders himſelf as working in the heaved part 3 


I wherefore, cutting through the looking, he works upon 4 


back up the aſcent of the hill, till he recovers the land, 
and vice verſa. ich 
Sometimes, though not viivetlally, the mine is lined v. 
an intermediate ſubſtance between the load 8 2 
is properly ſpeaking the wall of the la 

. — of that term, it ſignihes either ſuch x 
— — or the ſide of the mine where the loa 


| immediately unites itſelf to it. The ſprings in theſe part 
)—-Lixrvium mortis, 8 medicine 


From theſe particles, which are ſuſtained in 
q ities in al cheſs Ir g . beute 
quite choaked up — „ 
the water of the ſpring, gradual concreting to the | 
the mine, till ie hs Wael up the whole cavity, 


ſe textu itregular figure; 
| eter cine I 9__ matter — more diſtiv®y $ 


are — , as they abound in flony or other miners 


/ © three ounces unarmed, will, when armed, lift more than 
LOAM, (Oel) in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of 


ture. The firſt of theſe, when 
Cubes, reſembling grains of ſilver; while the other, or ar- 
- 'ſenical ſulphur, - concretes into yellow cubes, reſembling 


forming itfelf into threads, which in three 


405. s ; | 
Loap is alſo -uſed for nine Abbes of ore, each diſh being 
about half a hundred 


. | 8 | 

. plaſtic power, or peculiar modus of attraction, by which 
the 

gether under a peculiar form. This power in general ſo ex- 
erts itſelf over the harder particles of matter ſuſtained in 


pytamid, terminating an hexangular column of four, five, 


they exert their own plaſtic powers, 


tal, though compoſed of two more regular eryſt 


embodied in them. 5 


. or in large co 


_ - of che ſame nature with the plaſtic power in 


are ſubject to the controul and direction of hay bot plaſtic 


with a gt 


- 
L 
particles before ſuſpended in the water are brought to- 


the water, as to arrange them into the form of an hexangular 


or more times its length. Thus is the common rock cryſ- 


tal formed; and when this power is unmoleſted, the co-| LOC 


lumns of this body are carried to a ſize. 
Theſe cryſtals are of different tranſparences and colours, as 
the pure matter, of which they are compoſed, is more or 
leſs diſengaged from the mixture of foreign particles ; or as 
thoſe, or other ſubſtances, are found capable' of imparting 
their tindtures, or other qualities to them: but when the 

laſtic particles are more numerous, there ſeems reaſon to 
believe that theſe very plaſtic particles, before are fixed, 


particle, within the verge of whoſe activity they happen to 

move, Notwithſtanding which, after they are once fixed, 

„in conjunction 

with the firſt plaſtic principle, govern the future concre- 

tion in ſuch manner, as to form a ſeemingly 28 cryſ- | 
als 


Theſe cryſtalline concretions exert à ſtrong attraftion on 
many metallic ſubſtances, 1 to contain lead, 
copper, and other metals, in very eonſiderable quantities, 
beſide cryſtal, impregnated alſo 

eat-quantity of ſulphureo-faline particles, and theſe 
are in me-of a vitriolic, and in others of an arſenical na- 
pure, concrete into white 


The waters of mines are, 


d. Both theſe concretions, whether ſingle, 

eluſters, are called by the miners mun- 
dick. The ſulphureo-faline principle of concretion ſeems 
the formation 
of cryſtals; and theſe bodies, like the others, are in the 
ſame manner found ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes compound; 
On the ſides of theſe the concretion may always be obſerved | 
es run in dif- 
ferent directions, but are always ſimilar in the oppoſite ſides. 
Philof. Tranſ. Ne 401, p. 


Lem and kenkem, and are too apt to confouhd it with Yis 


| pious. | 
*—_ of it. The legitimate fochia! flux is an excretion of 
blood from the genitals for eight, ten, twelve, or fourteen 


tions, have leſs trouble and pain with 


weight. Houghton's compl. Miner in 


take up a 


rallel 


While moiſt, readily 


is found greateſt. | ATA 
It is very wonderful, that the armour of a laagſtene will fo 
much augment its effect, that ſtones, after they are 

armed, will lift up above one hundred and times more 
than 


the article Bux ooo. 
LOBS, in mining, are ſteps that aſcend or deſcend within the] 
mines, as ſtairs up to and down from a chamber. 
„ tors*compl. Miner in the Explan. of the Terms. 
LOBUS ebmatus, in the materia 
 Jome"authors have called the Zonduch, or Bezoar nut. Ger. 


neſs for the armour is found by filing 


and 2. the gliſchromicthes. 


Hiſt. of Foſſ. See the articles Tux avsTOoMICTHEs and, 


er LoaD, among miners. See MasTER load. 
ADSTONE (Cycl.)—Armed Loapsrone, one that is 
-capped, caſed, or ſet in iron or ſteel, in order to make it 
greater weight, and alſo to diſtinguiſh its poles 


of a hadflome in figure of a right an pa- 
conſiſts 22 thin N in 
figure of a ſquare, having a thickneſs proportional to the 


readily. 
The armour 


goodneſs of the ſtone ; for if a weak ſtone has a firong ar- 


mour, it will produce no effect; and if the armour of a 
ſtrong loadflone be too thin, it will not produce fuch an ef- 
fect, as if the armour were thicker. A convenient thick- 

it thinner and thin- | 
ner, until you find its effect to be the greateſt poſſible. 
The armour of a ſpherical lead co of two ſteel 
ſhells faſtened to one another by a joint, and muſt cover 
a good of the convexity of the ſtone. This muſt be 
alfs dl away y degrees, until the effect of the had/fone 


before. And even indifferent ones, that weigh only 


foffile bodies, the characters of which are theſe. They are 
earths compoſed of diſſimilar particles, hard, ſtiff, 

harſh, and rough to the touch, not eaſily ductile 

dily diffuſible in water, and uſually com- 

of ſand and a tough viſcid clay. mY | 


this claſs there are two omitthes j 


ture. The ſecond are compoſed of ſand and a more viſcid 
clay, and are of a more tough and viſcid texture. Mils 


GLISCHRONICTHES. HE 05 
BLOLLY, a ſea- faring diſh, otherwiſe called bzrgoo. See 


Hough- 


7 Taten ſuch as are uſed to much wine, or other ſtrong 


Prognoſticks from it. The flux of the lochia, when moderate 


the womb is not properly cleanſed,” and the perſon is after- 
Mt hou 


era. 1. The thraufter | 
The firſt are compoſed of ſand 
and a lefs'viſcid clay, and are of a'friable or crumbly tex-|- 


abortive flux of the lichia is to be treated in the ſame manner 
with the too violent one attending parti 


when the flux becomes violent, le 


medica, a name by which] periſh under it. The way to prevent an immoderate flux 


Em. pur 4.” » 
20g — 1 


LOC 


cancamum, ſandarach, and other gums, with which they 
made their ſeveral ſorts of varniſh. See Cancamvun. - 

„or ſea LOCHE, a name uſed in ſome parts of Eng- 
land for the muſtela, called in other places, particularly in 
Cornwall, the whi/tle fi/h. Willughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 121, 


See MusSTELA, 

HIA (Cycl.)—The flux of the lch, or of blood and 
humors from the uterus, about the time of parturition, is 
of two kinds; the one called legitimate, which happens after 
the excluſion of the fœtus, at its proper time; the other 
abortive, which attends miſcarriages, and does not indeed 
follow them, but either precedes, or happens immediately 
in the act of abortion, and that uſually in à very violent 
and terrible manner. The legitimate is alſo often too co- 


days after child-birth, and ſometimes for a longer time 
than that. Dang firſt days, pure blood, grumous, and 
coagulated, is diſcharged, or at leaſt a fluid coloured with 
blood; after the fourth or fifth day, this diſcharge is attended 
with a diſagreeable, and ſometimes with a plainly feetid 
ſmell; in the ſucceeding days the hiimat becomes leſs wool, 
and more and more yellowiſh, and after this it gradually 
becomes pale and watery, till it loſes all colour and ſmell: 
all this while alſo the flux becomes more and more moderate 
in quantity, till at length it wholly ceaſes of itſelf. This 
the natural ftate of this flux; but if the ſecundines are 
too long retained, or if a part of them be torn off and left 
in the uterus, then the flux frequently exceeds its due 
bounds, and many pains and ſpaſtic motions are felt about 
the uterus, and throughout the abdomen. 
In the lachial fluxes attending abortions, the blood uſually 
Hows out gently and moderately before the act, then it 
comes on, during the excluſion of the foetus, with =_ 
violence, Sometimes alſo, wheti violent paſſions -of the 
mind have ed, it comes on with all this violence at 
the firſt attack, before the foetus is excluded : this is follow- 
ed by the foetus, ot falſe conception, which ever is in the 
uterus, and this is attended uſually with faintings, and with 
violent pains in the belly. Perſons ſubjeR to frequent abor- 
em than others, and 
the lochial flux is with them in leſs quantity. 
The tov great flux of the lochia is a thing of dangerous 
conſequence, and the perſons rincipally CabjeR to it are 
thoſe of plethoric habits, and ſuch as are ſubject to violent 


iquors, and to high ſeaſoned foods, as alſo ſuch as have 
omitted bleeding at the proper times during their being 
with child, and ſuch as have been accuſtomed to too co- 
pious fluxes of the menſes. In caſes of abortions, thoſe are 
moſt of all ſubject to immoderate fluxes of them, who have 
not been duly treated, or properly purged and cleanſed, after 
a former lying in. The principal occaſions of large fluxes 
of the lochia fees child-birth, are either a 7 — it, 
or the uſe of violent medicines to promote delivery, or the 
retention of part of the ſecundines in the uterus. 


and ar, is of the utmoſt benefit to the perſon, and the 
ſuppreſſion of it is ever attended with d This is, of 
all other fluxes of blood, the moſt ſubject to exceed the 
uſual quantity; and in abortions, after the third month of 
Pregnancy, is uſually greater than in parturitions at the 
full time. When this flux is immoderatel t, the pa- 
tient's ftrength is conſumed by it in a very i e time; and 
when it is not thus violent for a continuance, but returns, 
after ſhort intervals, with violent effects, it is a ſign that 


wards frequently either barren, or ſubject to repeated abor- 
tions. In caſes of a threatned abortion, when there has 
once been a copious diſcharge of blood, there ſhould be no 
attempt made to retain the foetus in its place. | 

bod of treating. When the flux of the lothia is moderate, 
it . ag no aſſiſtance from the phyſician, but nature is to 
be left to her own courſe; if they flow too immodetately, 
the ſame means are to be uſed as in caſes of violent fluxes 
of the menſes. The medicines which have power to quiet 
the violent emotions of the blood are to be often repeated, 
ſuch are nitre, the alkaline abſorbents, as ci abs eyes, and 
the like, and a little cinnabar : if theſe are inſufficient, re- 
courſe is to be had to the milder aſtringents, fuch as the 
crocus martis antimanualis, and tincture of ſalt of ſteel, and 
the decoction, or extract of the common ,yarrow. The 


x | parturition at the full 
time. The abortion is always to Be haſtened, and the foe- 
tus, mole, or whatever, to be taken out as ſoon as le, 

' thie patient faint and 
of the "lochia in parturition, is to bleed often during the. 
time of pregnancy, and if neceſſary, this may be done even 


juſt before delivery, The proper ligatures on the pell 
aſter the excluſion of che foetus, ate ot of great ſervict K 


IAL vers, à term uſed by medical writers 00/06 
preſs ſuch fevers as ariſe from ſuppreſſions, or imminutions 
of the lochial diſcharges in lyiug- in- women, or from ny 


LOG 


„Ole view, and the. keeping perfeclly quiet, and avoiding 


- 


eatly conducive to it. The return of 


ed againſt, by a ſufficient clean- 


much talking, are 
y guard 


"abortions is princi 


Ain of the womb at the time, and by bleeding in the arm other irregularitiesduring the time of that diſcharge. he 
S7 Ay Xt whidr the abortion, hap- Conſp. Med. p. 52, Ni rge. Funker's 

ned before. ” | „ LOCKER, in a ſhip, a kind of box or cheſt made along the 
' Child-bearing women are to be conſideted after parturition, | fide of a ſhip, to put or ſto any thing in. 


LOCKMAN, in the Iſle of Man, the officer who . 
the orders of the government, much like our under ſheriff. 
f 2 2 Deſcript. III. Man, p. 26. | 


_ + as Wounded perſons, in whom fevers are very eaſily brought 
on, and every thi makes any commotion in the 


ng-that 
dlood is to be carefully avoided by Aſtringent me- 


_ -Gicines are to be avoided as much as poſſible in theſe caſes ; 8, in the manege, in French called entravons, are pi 
and where they are found abſolutely neceſlary, the milder | of leather two fingers broad, turned round, and 5 Fu en 
only are to be given, and attemperating medicines muſt al- | the inſide, to prevent their hurting the paſtern of a horſe, 
ways be given cen; and if this is neglected, inflamma- round which they are clapped. An entrave is compoſed of 


. tory: fevers, hectics, and 


— 


often dropſies, are the conſe- 


two , entravons joined by an iron chain, ſeven or eight 


quence, Funker. Conſpect. Med. p. bo, ſeq. 26910 inches eng. ; 511 
Suppreſſions * LocniA. Theſe are either 12 or par» | LOCKSPIT, among miners, is the ſmall cut, or trench made 
tial, In the plenary ſuppreſſion there is no b ood diſcharged | with a ſpade of about a foot wide, to mark out the fir ſt 


imminution, it is neceſſary to conſider 
conſtitution of the patient; and if in 
being pregnant, ſhe have been uſed to 


it ops during the firſt day. 
they keep their period of eight, 


axe in ſo ſmall a quantity, as to 


inning of a proper diſcharge, 
* 8 ſuppreſſion, ox as 
the 2 of In hep, 
ten, or ve da ut 
be ſcarce et I under 
the name of a flux of this kind. In the judging of this 
natural ſtate and 


at all, or if there was a 
it is called by ſome writers, 


the time of her not 
but ſmall diſcharges | 


LOCK of a work. PE BIR | th 
RIAN, in antient m the ſeventh ſpecies of the dia- 
paſon. It was alſo called bypedorian, and — See 
1 S N wy T9ritts 

OCS, (Cycl.) among antient muſicians, was uſed to ſigni 

the interval between one degree of acuteneſs, or pw cgi 
ſound, and another. The Greeks uſed the word ver, in the 
ſame ſenſe, for the ſpace through which the voice moved. 
Wallis's Append. ad Ptolem. Harmon. p. 153. |Ariftoxenus, 


dy the menſtrual flux, there is not to be expected a large | p. 3, 8, 9, 10. Edit. Meibom. See Motion, - 
flux of the lache; if the perſon has had children before, motion the Greeks diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; one 

enquiry is alſo to be made into the quantity diſcharged at | continued, ow«x», the other disjunct, Sryualnzn, Inftances 
- thoſe times, and from that is to be determined what is to | of the firſt kind are in ſpeaking; of the ſecond in ſinging ; 
be expected. The perſons ſubject to ſuppreſſions of the le- and this they called melodic motion, or what was adapted 

chia are principally. thoſe of à plethoric habit, and whoſe | to ſinging... Ptolemy in like manner divides ſounds of un- 


veins are ſmall; thoſe who are of a timid diſpoſition, and 
- ealily ſubje& to | 
are principally the natural cauſes of a ſuppreſſion of the /o- 
chia, but to theſe are to be joined man 


Theſc 


fear, ſorrow, and the like paſſions. e 


are accidental and 
adventitious ones ; ſuch as the ſudden cooling of the body, 


equal pitch, Ie uνν⁰τνννͤ,, into continued and, diſcrete, and 
8 firſt kind are improper, and the ſecond proper, for 

r anon 4 =. tage (th 99 4 ; 
Ariſtides Quintilianus : interpoſes a third kind of motion 
between the two here mentioned, ſuch as that of a perſon 


; the giving very forcing medicines to forward the delivery, | reciting a poem.— * Id. p. 6, Edit. Meibom.] I 
" 5a ng Bn uſe of hot medicines. ' Theſe are often Locus, the locuft tree, in botany, is uſed by Ws for the 


ſuppreſſion of them, inſtead of ſaffron 
and the volatile ſalts, when given injudiciouſly, are of this 
tribe. Sometimes alſo ſuppreſſions of them are brought on 
by violent paſſions, and by the repeated and forcible efforts 


given to promote the. lochia, when they are judged not, to 
A en produce a plenary 


ow in ſufficient quantity, and they o 


a cure, Myrrh, ſaffron, 


- .the, perſon has been obliged to make during a hard la- 


Pei, 


f preſſions are uſually either from an, over quantity 


bour, 9 - 55 " f 1 eo / 
from it, There is no kind of hzmorrhage, the 
ſuppreſſion of which is attended with ſuch great, or ſuch 
er, as this of the lochia. The N be. 

ood, 


imminent 


with a ſpiſſitude of it, or from a 2 and violent 
emotion of it. In the firſt caſe, the ſymptoms which ſuc- 


ceed are leſs violent, in the latter they are more terrible. 


Of the firſt kind are inquietude, toſſing and turning about, 


| anxiety, and ſtraitneſs of the præcordia, pains of the head, 


and want of appetite. In the latter caſe, fevers of the in- 


flammatory, kind often immediately enſue, and ſometimes 


miliary. and purple fevers, with great malignity ; ſome alſo 
immediately fall into deliriums of the moſt violent kinds, 
and into quinſeys. Theſe are the ſudden effects of theſe 
ſuppreſſions z but beſide theſe, . there are often left c 
ons, or grumes of blood in the uterus ; theſe pteyent fu- 
ture conception, or prevent the foetus, when conceived, 


oagulati- 


tree whoſe juices afford us the. ani x 
Dalt's — p. 338. . | _ 2 mw 
Locus, in rhetoric, a topic, -or head, whence arguments are 
brought to prove the queſtion in hand. Some of . theſe are 
called lot communes, or common topics, as being common 
to all ſorts of arguments; thus, whether a thing be poſſible 
or impoſſible, more or leſs than ſomething elſe, c. Pf. 
- Rhet.. 1. 1. p. 12. Wes! 03 A 10. 
Beſide theſe, three others are mentioned by rhetoricians 
uſtum, utile, & hongſtum; to which ſome add jucundum; but 
. will _—_— laſt to be comprehended under utile. 
ee 26 anon of 
LOCUST, beufta, a genus of inſects comprehending the l- 
cuft, ſimply ſo called, the ſeveral ſpecies of other /ocu/ts 
and graſhoppers, with the crickets of the houſe and field. 
Willughby obſerves, that in theſe animals there are always 
more males than females, which is contrary, to the order of 
nature in other inſects, where the females are much the 
moſt numerous; and Swammerdam. obſerves, that it is only 
the males that make a noiſe, which he ſays they do by 2 
ſwift vibration of their wings, either againſt one another, 
or againſt their legs. See Tab, of Inſects, No 3. ſeq. · 
The nympha, or worm of the locuſt, ſcarce at all differs 
from the creature in its perfect ſtate. It moves and eats 
in the nymph ſtate, and all the viſible difference is, that 


J 


from. receiving due nouriſhment, and bring on, by that] the wings are not expanded as in the perfect locuſt, but are 
means, abortion; and when this is not the caſe, gathered up in a ſmall enge and e buttons 


they ſub- 
;ject the patient to various hyſteric and „ 


Method of cure. When 


and frequent faintings. J | tHe 
the ſuppreſſion is but partial, and the 


.  lochia do flow, though in too ſmall a quantity; in this caſe 


and given, twenty, or twenty-five drops 


* * 


Lines; the cauſes of the ſu | | 
into, and the febrile emotions of the blood allayed by 


even theſe only in v 


the more gently ſtimulating medicines are to be given, and 
ſmall doſes. The tincture of myrrh 
and ſaffron, and eſſence of amber, may in this caſe be mixt 
at a doſe twice a 


day: theſe often have a very ſpeedy and happy effect. When 


dds ſuppreſſion is plenary, and eſpecially when it has alread 
held the 5 1 4 


| patient ſome days, it is vain to expect to bring on 
a regular diſcharge of them at once by ſtimulating medi- 


fe- 


ppreſſion are then to be enquired | 


on the ſhoulders. Swammerdam obſeryes, that the want of 
attention to this particular in former writers, had been the 
occaſion of a very unneceſſary multiplication of names; 45 
Aldrovand, Johnſon, Mouffet, and others, have deſcribed 
'theſe Zocu/ts in the nymph: tate under the names of bruch!, 
attebali, and aſelli, ſuppoſing them to be, ſo. many. diſtint 
ſpecies of animals. It is obſerved, that toward the end of 
ſummer the males are very tender, cf. the. females, three or 
four of, them being frequently ſeen gathered about one of 
that ſex, and ſeeming. to da her all the kind offices in 
their power, fluttering about with their wings, and rubbing 
her with their fore legs. The males are always more briſk 
and nimble than the females; and among all the kinds of 
locuſts, there are a cen many naturally imperſect; part!” 


brifuges, and by nitrous medicines; and when the blood is| cularly many have only one hinder leg, yet theſe hop almoſt 
reſtored to its proper fate, they will again begin to flow| as well 4 reſt. Sammerd. Bibf. Natur. Ray's Hiſt. 
| ularly.. The common method of bleeding to bring them] Inf. p. 60. | J oro Ryt ;, 
. on. again, is ſeldom attended with much ſucceſs; when in- We have in England but very few inſects of this kind. The 
. deed the patient has omitted bleeding at proper times dur-| ſpecies mentioned by Mr. Ray are theſe. 1. The common 
_ Pregnancy this ſometimes proves ſerviceable ;z- but rarely] ſmall green graſbepper. This has arti ulated antenn g- very 
* e blood is faulty in.on ity, rather than in quantity.|  flexile, and nearly half an inch long; its belly is Kreer“! 
+. The gener of the world-are afraid of nitre in theſe] its outer wings brown, and its inner ones membranaceet's 
' . caſes, leſt it Hould bring on diarrheras, but it is only an] tranſparent, and reticulated. Its back is divided into e 
immoclerate uſe of it, that is liable to this objection ; for or nine rings, and is of a browniſh, colour. The binde! 


given. in doſes" of four, five, or 


. ay ' 
. — 
9 
* 4 
%y 


© grains, it will: rather 


legs are very Jong, and ſtrong. There is ag: 


if . theſe caſes, Funker's|. 
1 b. 90. See DRIN... | 


xt 
* 


e en ee 


at. Variety in 
-- the colour of this ſpecies, ſom: have more, ſome lels grey 
and ſome have alittle yellow about them. 4. Fe 


* 


* * pM * | W | 4 - 
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winged graſbopper. This is diſtinguiſhed by having 
grey — 4 3 with black. 3. ſmall brown 
graſhopper Ji a Joh -- 577 _ The 5 in 
this ſpecies are V rt, 4 8. reat raſmopper. 
This is dy SEN by Joan. de urale in the 


LOG 


every day at noon; with the obſervations then made ; and 
from hence it is corrected and entered into the'journals: * 
L-OG-1opd, the wood of a tree called by Ray arbor 1 
foribus u It is defcribed by Breynius under the 
name of criſta pavonis coronillæ folio ſetunda, and erythroxylum 


German Ephemerides, and Mr. Ray has taken the whole | | indicum ſpinofiſſimum colutee folits, floribus luteit, filiquis 
into his hiſtory The antennz are. long and flender; the] maximis. It grows both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, but 
eyes black and prominent, and the breaſt is remarkably high no where ſo plentifully as on the coaſt of Campeche. See 
and narrow. 5. The great. Spaniſh iu? of a browniſh | | Caurtcas, Cel. | | Fo =o 


with ſpotted wings. This is about three inches long, | | Belide its uſe àmong dyers, it is found to be an excellent 


221 is the, ſpecies lately found in England. 6. The great] aſtringent, and is given, with ſucceſs, in form of extract in 
African loctuſ with ftriated ſhoulders. This differs from the] diarrhœas. | CABLE 
former only in theſe ſtreaks. 7. The great African t. | LOGARITHM (Cycl.)=Logarithms are not only of great uſe 
This is four inches long, and is of a green colour: Under | for facilitating computations in arithmetic and trigonometry, 
the ſhoulders there are only ſmall rudiments of wings, and | but have been found of extenſive ſervice in the higher geome- 
ithas two ſtrong yellow forceps's under the tail;which terminate] try, particularly in the method of flutions. The nature and 
in black points. Thoſe ſpecies of this genus commonly | geneſis of /ogarithms. is explained in the Cyclopædia, after the 
called crickets, ſee under the article GxyLLus. Ephem. | manner made uſe of in moſt elementary treatiſes; but it may be 
Germ. Anno 12: Obſ. 16. Ray's Hiſt. Inſ. p. 64. See] N to add ſomething more on this fubje& from Mr. 
alſo Cicapa and HAVE. J | MacLavurin's Treatiſe of fluxions, who has explained the 
The country of the Coſſacks or Ukrain is, in dry ſummers, | | nature and geneſis of logarithms, agreeably to the notion 
much infeſted with ſwarms of lociſts driven thither by an] of their firſt inventor Lord Napier, © | 1 
eaſt or ſouth eaſt wind. The number of theſe inſets is ſo] Logarithms, and the quantities to which they correſpond, 
that darken the air, and devour all the corn off may be ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of a point, 
If this point moves over equal ſpaces in equal times, the 


e country. They lay their eggs in autumn and then die. 
: he — line deſcribed by it increaſes equally. _ 


It is ſaid each of theſe creatures lays two, or three hun- + Wk 2 
dred eggs, which batching the enſuing ſpring, produce ſuch] Again, a line decreaſes proportionally when the point that 
moves oyer it deſcribes ſuch parts in equal times as are al- 


2 number of locus, that they do far more miſchief than be- 

fore, unleſs the rains fall, which kill both the eggs and || ways in the ſame conſtant ratio to the lines from which they 
the inſects, or unleſs a ſtrong north or north weſt wind ariſes, || are ſubducted, or to the diſtances of that point at the begin- 
which drives all into the Euxine Sea. The hogs of the] ning of thoſe times, from à given term in the line. In like 


- <<< -& 


country, are fond of theſe'eggs, and deyour great quantities | 


of them. In the night, when theſe ' infects. reſt on the 


deſcription of Poland, and 
are referred to. cr a: dünn 
Hater Locus r, locuſta aguatica; the name given 


inch and quarter, and its legs are of different lengths; the 
anterior pair being the ſhorteſt of all. Its body is flender, 


and its fore legs are always carried ſtrait forward, ſo as to 
ond the head in the form of antennz; 'Thele, as] 
well as the other legs, end each in two claws. The eyes are 


reach 


ſmall and not very prominent, and the upper wings are 
cruſtaceous, the under ones mEmbranaceous, thin, and 
tranſparent, The middle joint of the leg is ſuch; that the 
creature can only move them upwards, - not downwards, 
and there runs an acute tongue or prodoſcis under the belly, 
8 * caſe in the water ſcorpion and notonecta. Ray's 

. » .Z . 1 >. | i. 
LocusTaA Es name given by Swammerdam to a genus 
of inſects, deſcribed ſince by Mr. Ray, under the name 

cichdula. See CIcADpVULA. Wann 2 8 
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' LOCUSTELLA, in zoology, the name of à mall bird f. 


the lark kind. It is ſmaller than the common wren, and 


of a browniſh yellow colour ſpotted with black; its tail is | 
long and brown, and its belly and thighs are variegated with || 
egs art very long, | 
ſlender, and brown. It. feeds on flies, and makes the ſame | -/ 
graſhopper does, only much louder ; | 


oblong ſtreaks of*a blackiſh brown; its l 


ſort of noiſe that the 

and uſually, as it ſings, fits on the ſummit of ſome prickly 

2 and vibrates its wings about very briſkly, Johnmſen 
8 N 


LOESELIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called * * a — 


2 — 


3 


Py 


—— 


ojenja by Houſton. The, characters are theſe: 
82 is one leaved, and tubular; it is ſhort, and | 
divided into four ſegments, and reinains after the flower is | 


times 
round, they cover it to the height of three or four inches. | 
f a wheel paſs over them they emit an intolerable ſtench. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 8. p. 137. where Monſieur Beauplan's | 
Tbevenot's Voyages, Part I.] 
to a ſpecies of water inſect, ſomewhat, reſembling the locuſt | 
kind in ſhape. It is about three inches long, its tail an | 


CT. I EE IE LOC EN TE 
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manner, a line may increaſe proportionally, if in equal 
e moving point deſcribes ſpaces proportional to its 
diſtances from a certain term, at the beginning of each time. 
Thus, in the firſt. caſe, let ac be to 40, cd to co, de to do, 


a 0 111 e f 2 8 oy 1 ® 
& — * . 
QR 8 
a c 2 2 
8 . e Ke 
5 


#f to ee, Ig to fo, always in the ſame ratio of QR to QS; 
and ſuppoſe the point p ſets out from a, deſcribing ac, ca, 
de, %, fg, in equal parts of the time; and let the ſpace de- 
ſeribed by p in any given time, be always in the fame ratio 

to the diſtance of p from 0 at the beginning of that time, 

then will the right line 40 decreaſe proportionally. 
In like manner the line 9a, increaſes proportionally, if the point 

p in equal times deſcribes ſpaces ac, ed, de, + {s> &c. fo 
that ac is to a, cd toÞPo, de to do, &c. in a conſtant ratio. 


» - — . * ; * N * * 
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. * — „* — * * . = -f w 4 9 - 
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It we how ſuppoſe u Point P deſcribing the line A B with 


an uniform motion, while the point p deſcribes a line 
increaſing or decreaſing proportionally, the line AP de- 
ſcribed by P with this uniform motion, in the ſame tithe 
that 0a by inereaſing or decreaſing proportionally * 
comes equal to p; is the lagarithm of p. Thus A C, 
AD; AE, Qt. are the lagurithmt of ot, o d, oe, Ke. re- 


*. c. 
ſpectively 3 and v is the quantity whoſe logarithnr is ſop- 
oſed equal to nothing. So . 
We have here abſtrac Qed from numbers, that the doArine 
hay be the more general; but it is plain, that if A C, 
flameots | A D, A E, Er be ſuppoſed 1, 2, 3, Sc. In Arithmetic 
progreſſion ; or, od, ve, & c. will be in gevimetric progreſ- 
1215 and eee 0a; Which may be taken for 
unity, is nothing. | joy 
Lord Napier, in his firſt ſchemo of Joparithms, ſuppoſes, . 
that while 4p ipereaſes or decreaſes proportionally,” the uni- 


fallen. The flower conſiſts of one irregular petal. It is | 
formed into /n tube of the length of the cup, and its verge is | . 
divided into five equal ſegments, all bending toward one | 
ſide, and of an oval The n 


„ * 


- 


ing a number of P angular figure. Li 


Gen. Fl. p. 306, Heulen A. Ak. form motion of the point P, by which the hbearithmof-c is 
LOG ( J. Loa, in the Jewiſh, uities, à meaſure e equal to the velocity of þ at 1 that is, 150 the 
which 1d a quarter of a cal, and 0 vently five. ſueths] term of time, when: the logarithms begin to be generated. 
of a pint; There is mention of a lag. ings vi. 25. un- Hence logarithms formed after this el are called Napier's 
der the name of a fourth part of @ cab. But in Leviticus || Jogarithms, and ſometimes natural logarithms, - = + 
the word log. is often met my aud ſignifies that meaſure n a ratio ig given, the point p; deſcribes the difference 
of dil, 1 re do offer at the temple after they || of the terms ratio in the ſame time. When à ratio 
h „Bibl. Levit. L 10ther ratio, the point p deſcribes the dif- 
. * „ 24 E einen > ane ils fd n IT 4 ; ime; ' a- ratio. is 
| Dr — hy ey 8 N ce of the terms in a, double time, When a- rativ.is 


Dr. ays, that the og was a meafure of liquids, | triplicate of another, it deſcribes the diener of the Rn 
che 72. part of the Bath or Ephaby'atid 12 part of thi Hin. in a tri time ; and © on. Alſo when a ratio js — 


Ja to all the accounts of the Jewiſh writers. . 8 ratio's, the point p deſeribes the 
Y ables 0 | 1 2+ 00 . 11H nee terms of chat ratio, in a tim equal to the 
1 2 dens a: book tuled and columned. like the leg- ſum of the times, in whych it deſeribes the e e the 
Fart e by. ſame ng to entet the ho -beard's account in | terms of the ſimple ratlos of which it is compounded, And _ 
ers 2 . . | A ige did. o 158 what” 

* b I e * 4d 


92. 
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| RR Coke wk The meaſure of the ratio of 


_ as this ratio. compounded, with any other ratio dimin 


© velocities of 


* _ — 4 * d \ : 
* 4 # we 04 "i... E 
E OT 
. af . 1 9 | 
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23-7 ien 8 51 3641 
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LOG 


rr Ke 
is to be applied to the ſpaces de- 
e with its uniform motion. # 


14 are deduced. They 
meafures o n exceſs of the logarithm of 
antecedent above the logarithm of the conſequent mea. 


*. 


u greater quantity to a leſſer is poſitive, as, this ratio com- 

pounded with an r ratio increaſes it. Tbe ratio 
ity 41 5 e get oo 

nor it; and its meaſure is nothing. "The 

ee tha tne of a afar gaaiey to > greater is n = 

The ratio of an A to unity, compounded 

the ratio of of unit to. ey vB the ratio of A to A, or 

ratio of equality meaſures of thoſe two ratios 4 

I per bb added together; ſo that when the one 


eras paſtive, the ther is 0 be coder as .. 


Nee 
n 5 


"coaſt 


, creaſes ionally, 
— 2 WY ty the con 


rn 1s » £ motion of þ 


If the velocity of the paint "as 
then will this line CE be deteſt in the manner ſi 
poſed by Lord Napier; / and the velocity of the point being 
the Buxjon of the line , will alwa 0 Fluxk 
e See Mac Lane > Fluxions, Afr. 


fl the of i ts 
Piano wy quan i a he futon of i bee 


Hence, the huajon of the dri of rv be 5 = For 


1 21224 . = the fluxion of the hgarithm required. | 


When o al proportionally, the increments rated 
—— times, are — the ſame e the 
or the fluxions of op, - tC ing, end, 
or at any ſimilar terms of thoſe times. 
When ey increaſes or decreaſes proportionally, the fluxions 
of this tine, of — che higher orders, increaſe or decreaſe in 
the ſame pr a the I line itſelf increaſes or decreaſes ; 
ſo that one rule "ſerves for comparing together thofe of any 
kind at different terms of the time. And in this caſe we 
8. arrive at any conſtant or invariable fluxion. 


in any 


5 11 


_ 


z: wen ooo eco ug ws a 


- ow we oe 


"— —— 2 I__—— _ . ⏑ H „ 


the bgarithms " two quantities be always to each other 

in any invariable ratio, the fluxions of thoſe quantities ſhall 

in a ratio that ĩs c of the ratio of the quantities 
themſelves, and of the invariable ratio of their logarithms, 

Let op de greater than o ad: ap;:0a: op; and let oa, 


"PIGS +5 & 5 * W «„ 
2 —— LEAR — 2 — 
©, Us, of, fe, kc. be continued in rtion : then by 
adding t ad, ide, ef, +2, c. we approximate 
continually to the value of AP, the logarit hos of 6A And 


we approximate contidually to the lern of od ſum- 
— ming up the Ne «dey ** 
10 +gh and 354, &c. | 

© theorems are demonſtrated by Mr. Mac 
Laurin, lib. cit. art. 171, 172. e 
it follows, err E 
2 e „ e 

is, um of a 4+23 d grit. 
ir e AI. 


| 2 N 5 x8 | 
e then the | 4 garidm o 6x ox. will meaſure. the 
ratio of od t od and | 
V . ut o oq ve half their ſum equal | 


eir difference equal ta a d, which are the 


8 ende, if oa = t, and ad 
&c. will be reſpectively, x3, x3, , &c. and. the 
* 1 will be equal to that of od w eg, But 


= of thats 52 4d ＋ ef +3 gb c. there 
eee 9 


Nl combar as bee des by De f n this ex- 


b ee begin of 4 =. Then = , 0. 


« 


* -- eee 4 * 


= | - 
a3 75 8793703 7 48 a! 2 3333 5 x4 V ty 
, — 41 1522 ane 4 % — 15 
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and others. 
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Dog 
: "Logari thm of 2. | | bo; 1 
To fad che ep. 3, find fut the 3 +: 


| where x . To the logarithm of 4 add the 71 
De fam wi be the logarithm of 3 he Hort 


of 10 were required, ſuppoſe b — Zo then x , 


8 arithm of & add twice the e of . and the 
the Jogarithm of 10, which will pe found to 


be 2-30258509, Se. and its reciprocal- or n. 


will be.=0.43429448, te. 
Now to convert any of Napier's, or of the natural 2 
rithms into Briggs, Where the logarithm of 10 is unity, W. 
- as Napier's rg e other of 
Hrs, — arithm of the ſame number. 
pr ch 1 be equal to Napier's divided 
« Be 45 „Ce. eee e <a 
ma tipli A its recipr 0.4342 Fe. vice 
3 «kt ti 1 being given, 3 find Nie cor- 
in iggss by 2. 30258 509, C. 
Fre a. 4 Briggs 5 2 of any, number u. 
"Le — 


—1. i 
Te rag 
| 1 10 
* by 086858896, &e. 62 2 * 0.43429 c.) and then 
1 pre yr Nel, by oY and —_— the re- 
ting iv terms of the progreſ- 
"= I, 255 ec. Tho lem of theſe Ne will be 
ggs's 
The firſt logarithms deing once found we nuy thence form 
the logarithm of any prime number. For inſtance, let it be 
required to find the logarithnr of 19. K. two integers, 
one immediately —— the other leſs than 19, that is, 18 
and 20. Theſe not being primes, their 3 may be 
found from thoſe of their factors, a, 3, and 5; thus 
4.20 2 zT 1.5.and J 18 22.34 1. 2. N 
of the mean number 19 always exceeds the rectangle of the 
two above: and below it by 1. (Since in general, nn —= 


N mr Th xhH =" 1101 = 1+1).- Find therefore the loga- 


rithm of 15 F r= 54,1 To this bgorithmadl | 


l 118 + L20, the ſum will be J. 61, 
A AT FEI on GE een, enſ. 


. Prop. 2. : 


ice en 


e eee 
10 


ſtructing 235755 eee ee . 
&o Sherwin T 
We haves © 


nerated, to be poine to the relct of þ x 
time when the logarithms in 
But the uniform 6 


motion of p at an — ke to e, in 
f 4 & the een e e In 


n E andthe lv 0s i wh 
calls the modulus of the g 
6 * * 9 1952) | "79 tri l 


ee 
= TEE. 


Pt: 
e nieaſures of a given ratio in the different lenz we 


as the lines oe, a tothe cont 
ty of 
erithm of any quan 
wthm the 
tity Ulus is oe, by 
ing b «Far — - -» yt ph 
* . 3 5 to 1 mh — 
er ſyſtem,” as the quantity in 

firſt is to fts 2 — . Fins in Napier firſt 
"ſcheme, im the fame” time chat p from being equal to 4 
becomes equal to ten times og, the 2 * ee 
the ratio o Which to n u ide F es h &: E 
unity. But it ay. Foun 5 ths 2 6 'lo ith $ 
10 fhoufd be 1; and the mti yet was ſuppoſed to be {0 
far diminiſhed,” that the ſpace deferibed by it Te tin that time 
might be equal mag, os Ola 45, iꝗts velocity, in this cale, 
was ſuppoſed leſs Mis ior y in the former; in the fame 
ratio, 30 1 4s Jeſt than 23645 "We Wes be taken Fe 

than % id che Tame ratio,” che 'v of P 


4 


0 e 


Ne $4 1 oft ot 
Q EP 2 5 2 4 43 
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> called by Mr. Cotes ratie modularis. This ratio is that 
of om to oc, if 57 by inereaſing proportionally, from being 
2 


So e * m 


A | P 

to oe, becomes equal to om, in the ſame time that P, 

by its uniform motion, deſcribes a line equal to the modulus 
oe. Ibid. Art. 175, 7 


This ratio modularis is Lund to be that of 2,7 182818284 50, 
c. to 13 or Sol I to 0.367879441171, &c. Cotes, Harm. 


Menſur. p. 

z be given, the number 1 
if z be a hen] logarithm, will be expreſſed b y this. 
ſeries, 1 . T „ +39 4 „ 2 + rhe 2 
74% * +, Ec. * . if the modulus be M, 


by this, T I , . which when Ns | 


chang'd into IT, G ori 1 + 
3 I | * 
1 175 FN &c. the ratio of which to I is the ratio modu- 
lans. See Mac Laurin, Flux. Art. 753. Cotes, Harm. 
Menſ. p. 6, +; 
We have ſaid, that, in Lord Napier's firſt 
ſtant velocity of P, by which the logarithm AP is 
is equal to the velocity with which p ſets out from a. There- 
fore, if we ſuppoſe AP and ap to be diminiſhed continually, 
8 b 


— 


9 
B 


generated, 


K 


'0 


tt 


— 
P | | 

AP being always the hygarithm of op, their ratio ſhall © con- 
tinually approach to a ratio of equality as its limit. (Foo 
LimrT.) And, oa bein ſuppoſed to repreſent unity, if 


ap be very ſmall com with oa, it may be ſuppoſed in 
approximations to be the logarithm of op, in this f 
and any very ſmall fraction may be ſuppoſed to the 


bgarithm of the ſum of unity and that fraction added 
yr rg From this it follows, that if a ſeries of 
ionals be interpoſed between o@ and any 

— line ob, and the number of all the terms, excluſive 
of oa, be x; and on being the ſecond term of the ſeries, a n 
be ——— as unity is to number 9 : then, by increaſing 
or e of mean proportionals bet wixt o a 

ratio of x to g ſhall continually to the 


— , AB (the logarithm of ob): to ab, as its limit. For 


the number x is to unity xx ABis to AN (the logarithm of | 


enz) and unity is to g as an (which approaches continually 
to AN) is to ab. erefore the ratio of æ to g 4 * 
continually to that of A B to ab. For a ob be 
double of 2a, the ratio of x to g approaches continuall oe 
the ratio of the —_ arithm of 2 to unity, hi 
ba, that of 10, Laurin, lib. cit. Art. 759. 
Matvre . of — Probl: 5. 

Benet LoGARITHMS are the ſame as natural Jogarithms, 

or thoſe of Napier's firſt ſcheme. 

The reaſon of the 
have to logarithms. 


It is known, chat if on the OS of an 
| WED the a 


OA, 
progreſſion, 


— LAGN, LAR 
A P G R S be in arithmetic 
| ' fion. Hence, 
or ſectors will be the logarithms of their co 
1 OP, OG, OR, &.. 
E 


4 wu 
e ts 
ponding ab- 
And the ſector LO 
nt LA PM meafures the ratio OP to O & 
of hogarithms is the parallelograms 


166 = ital Sect. e 
was called Ay 


but ved demon- 
5 rhe . 7.4 2 by Guido Grandi. 


. AB, VC, Be 
eee AK, a parallel tothe aymptote BO, in E and 


„the con- 


_ TO | 
4 1 
P, OG, OR, e &c. be ta-| 


&c. will | | 


* 


ö 


0 


| 
| 


The 


to the e 
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* 
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O 
} 22 


L O G 
K, then wil the ſpaces ABCV, A Bb be to each other 
as EV to s 
2. If AO be a 
5 A tangent in A, in- 
CE and 


KOintG; the 

E N „AD 
, Will be to each 
ne as VI and 


; * ſpace A 
—K BQD; is to the 
infinite ſpace — 
ddr: QD, 

ying 88 — 
curve and its a- 
| ſym „ . 0 as KD 


The accurate author obſerves, that when he wDQ, infinite 

ſpace has a certain proportion to a finite one, he means that 
is __ or indefinite ſpace, may approach ſo near to a 

given * — inn ba. t certain proportion to another, that 

the difference may become leſs than any aſſigned * 

4. The ſubtangent is conſtant. 

5. This ſubtangent may be found by approximation, and is 

aſymptote intercepted between ordi- 


2 to I, 28 4 Bull's Ex 10g, or 
ncarly as 13 to 9. That is, Ae Wegs h. 
tem, to the logarithm of 2. We 

6. If there e * BF, and if 


emity B 
D K Q'A I 


2 n 1 WW drawn a parallel to the 


nates in the ratio 


aſymptote B K, cuttin 

E the other two —.— 
in R, K ; as alſo a 
tangent B , cutting 
_ wen N,Q; KH tri- 
near paces AB 5 

BR, will be to ** 
other as the portions of 
the ordinates 1 


ed between e tha 
that i is 


| _ a0? 
= AN. ce 
* 7: The the inte fo * 
its alympiote, lying 
yond any ordinate B F 
fn. — of the triangle 
that ordinate, the ſubtangent and tatigent. 


BF O, formed 
In which ſenſe this is to be underſtood, Sec above NW? 35 


8. The ſpace co nded between two ordinates is 

to the rectangle under the Ce ANF and the difference of 

8 OAK, or 44.2 equal to tho rec- 
e under AK, orto pv 

8558 ſolid med By y the revolution of the infnite ſpace 


ing beyond about the aſymptote, is to a cone 
of the be rs. 2 the tangent, with a ual to the 
Ace def with that. 9 — 28 3 to 2. Thus 


the ſolid formed by the revolution of the indefinite ſpace 

FBT Z, about PZ is to the cone formed Ten een 

tion of the triangle F BO, as 3 to 2. 

”= The ſolid formed by the revolution of the fame infinite 
ape {oats — F is ſextuple of the cone formed 

1 thivtrkungls FBO, revolving about F B. 

11. The d of the center of gravity of this infinite 

pn eee BF, is eaters apts. dra 

12. F 


fourth of the ordinate. 
of: the fri of the 


13. Tho enen of theiventer of 3 
before - mentioned ſolids; from its bal r 


14 4 14 1 
diſtance of the center of gravity of the other ſed, 


freun its infinite baſs; r e 


I ahne bd; 7 an bola, 
8. gr between  ordi 
D 15 te: 10 K A nates! to ons · of 
. its aſymptotes, 
1 and if, ordi- 


| Al 7 at 1 6.1; E 
S262 ls OF EE LF 


r 

8.7 Ach 9. So tha 
— D 19, every 
between two ordinates to one 

x hace copied derwenn eo ar as the loga-|. 


9 — of the two ordinates, or = difference 
ithms of the numbers expreſſing the ions 
* is to . 4342944819 8 the ga- 


beſides the characteriſtic. 


* — one method of finding the ſubtangent 
8 from Huygens in n® 4. But this may 


„ eee e from 


4 


1 


8 — 4 The ratio modularis is 25182818, 
Dc. tor, or f to 0.367879 dey none Ang 
ted the. 2p Rd odds Ft to 4, 87 to 32, Cc. greater than 
„ A8 to. 3, 2 60 J. 106 10.39, Of: Tefs than 
8 .the' aue ratio. See Cotes, Harm. Menſ. p. 7 and 16. 
. OP Increaſes uniformly, let the ordinate P þ 
* I 
hend inn; that is, let che We. of p in the di- 
tektion Oe be always as the ordinate P z then will the 
pole deft the Dporithmic carve. The fe OP i is always 


WL 


1 


_ 


LOLIUM; Darnell, inthe Linnzan f 


decreaſe 'proportionally, as mentioned under the | 


herd ets 


” oh 
— % 
4 
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4 


n 
8 


be of the adde A and e motion 
e equal to the motion of p at o in the direction Oe, 
the ordinate O the modulus of this ſyſtem of leqa-| 
un. otdinate is to the fluxlon of | 


e general of tangents; the fluxion-of./an) RS Fe, 
— aten of the baſe, as that ortlinate 1 5 the 
tangent. Hence the ſu nt OT, or AT, will 
ual to O. The: ſub-tangent will therefore be con- 
In any other logarithmic curve; the ſub-tahgent will | 
be equal to that ordinate, whoſe fluxion is 

the. baſe, 2 ex- 


% 
5 » 4 


4 


2 
By 


— 
; and the fluxion of 
as that ordinate is to 


5 


40 * 
| * 
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LET 


Tf 


4 
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Hh 


£ * 2 {* 
, = 


d 


logarithmic 3 * madulus| 

of logarithms, the ſubtangent will be the 

99 that is, of the ratio 
ordinates 


tangent ; and as the ratio medularis is the ſame. in all ſyſ- 
— logarithms, ſo the ratio of the two ordinates placed} 


all logarithmic curves whatſoever. 

the logarithmic curve is ſuppoſed to bo deſcribed, ex- 
patties are eaſily determined by it. Let the or- 

Aa, be by A; let OP be to OA any 

12 D then the ordinate P may be 

© expreſſed. by Ar, quantity of the firſt de- 

een * 8 See ExroRZNTIAL, Gelb 

| 72555 the arithmic Curve. Let it be required to find 
K= e arc BE Draw cn 


9 " ak 2 We © 


— 
— 
+ Whew 


raiſed at the extremities of the ſub- 
| 
extremities of their; reſpective ſub-tangents, is the 


LOG 


* the ſub-tangent A F; and a7, equal to the exceſz 
n then havinf drawn LM, n 
el to the aſymptote, if the difference of the tangents 
F f, be to the difference of the parallels 
Im—L r Cotes, 
Harm. Menſ. p 


2.3 24+ 
LOGISTIC (Cy 4 Loos ric, in geometry, is uſed to ſig- 


nify the heavithess carve, Huy introduced this term in 
his tfeatiſe df the cauſe of gravity, at the end of which 
he gives us ſeveral curious properties of this curve. See 
LoGARITHMIC curve. 


LOGOGRAPHTI, A. ve, among the antients, were the 
ſecretaries of the logiſtz, and kept an account of the public 

revenues. See Locle x, | 
| Knees an officer under the emperors of the eaſt, 


Cycl. 


who kept an account of the various branches of public and 
rivate expence. 
bre were ſeyeral kinds of them, diſtinguiſhed by. the par- 


ticular branch they * a the logotheta Tv def, 
or po poſt-maſter Fee beta Twv 'emereernur, or maſter of 

8 "the houſhold, Vid. du care Gloſſ. Lat. T. 2. 
in voc. 


of botairy, makes 
« diſtin genus of plants, The di — characters of 


Which are, that the calyx is a glume containing Load flowers, 


univalve, oblong, ſtrait, pointed, and very rigid, n 


thered in a ſort of ſpike placed cloſely again 


the flowers 
"thi e flower is compoſed of two valves; the in- 


e ſtalk. 


© feriar is narfow, and pointed, rolled up, and of the length of 


the cup; the upper valve is ſhorter, ſtrait, obtuſe, and hol- 


low in its upper part. The ſtamina are three filaments, very 


ſtate of corn of any kind, and have 
veral ſotts of diſeaſed appearances, to all of which they. indif- 


2 


ö 
; 


d 


„ 


— 1 


ſide, and 4 and furrowed on the other. 


the 


in the ear were 


| : 


LOMBAIRE externe, in. anatom 


eine, to expreſs a meal made 


ed Ti, 55 oh [21 2? 


lender, and ſhorter than the cup ; the antheræ are oblong. 
The germen of the” piſtillum is of a turbinated form, the 
ſtyles are two in number, capillary, and reflex, and the ſtig- 
mata are plumoſe. The flower Cloſely ſurrounds the ſeed, 
and at a proper time opens, and lets it fall. The feed is 
ſingle, oblang, of a compreſſed ſhape, and convex on one 

Linnæi Gen. 
Plant. p. 16. 


The antients uſe the word lotium, as the name of a diſeaſed 


iven accounts of ſe- 


ferently gave this name. When the corn was deſtroyed by 
—_ and unnatural increaſe. of the root, they called it 
2 lilium. This never produced good ears, but often a 
t number of ſtraggling and uſeleſs: branches. Another 
of lalium was owing to the ſeeds in the ear being ſtinted 
in growth, never arriving at their natural ſize, and becom- 
ing of a greyiſh colour. Another kind was, when the ſeeds 
and harder than they naturally ought 
Fs and of a E colour; and another kind was, when 
e Be, and oblong, and were crooked, and 
=p 2 1 pot in the middle, but black in all the 
The Germans are ſubje&t to this diſtemperature 
"of fir and they call /it mutter torn. 
bor gp. nnd ſtates of the corn, when they affect a 
quantify of it in the fields, and are gathered and 
FRC along with 5 natural and ſound corn, for the uſe of 
e common people, are the cauſe of 9 and 2 — 
other terrible diſcaſes raging violently among 
TEM off great numbers, 
N were well acquainted with the icious na- 
ſort of corn; and Ariſtotle, pico 
2254 many others, the moſt eminent — na- 
has Fg 18 ive rer of diſeaſes brought on by 
eating it. iſtempers of the eyes has been at- 
tributed. to this, even wg. a proverb; a being ſaid le 
. to feed on laliam, or this diſtempered corn; in- 
cad of, in plain words, being blind: but though thus hurt- 
ful i in food, . this: lolium was uſed in medicine, in caſes of 
in the head and, other parts, and in inflammations and 
', uicers; ; in theſe caſes. it was uſed externally, poi in hyſteric 
complaints a few grains of it were often given ty Wi 
„ A — n by Win- 
flow, and ſome other of the rench writers, to a mu 
* by the earlier authors the primus dorſi, and -_ 
wn by the name - quadratus ares. 
55 call this the external — muſcle, in diſtinction 
rom the eas magnus, Which they call che lombajre intent. 
OMBAIRE interne, in anatomy, a name given b Winſlow, 


he 


. .and_ſome_other French writers, to the muſc generally 
led p/oas Magnus. 
OM M, -z word uſed by, the old writers en mote 


of beans, or bread made 
” this meal, and uſed as, waſh. See DzTERSORIUM-. NG 
"Others bave applied it to the French chalk, ; or morochtnus, 
f 1 by ſcowerers. of cloaths, Which is 3 over- in 
rge che in deute loaves or . of bread... | 
A. 


ho”; 


my Fr O07 oy * 
2 only or SIE. ! 
vn 


LOF 


it is larger, being of the full ſize of the common duck. Its | : 
head, neck, wings, back, and tail, as alſo the upper part'of || - uſed when the tack is to be ſeized the ſurer. . 
its throat are of a mixed colour, between brown, black, | Loor-pieces, in a man of war; ate thoſe guns which lie at the 
and grey. Its breaſt, belly, and lower part of its throat are] lf of the ſhip. 1 | 
white, and its wings are variegated with a mixture of white Loor-tackle, or LuF+-tackle, in à ſhip, à ſmall tackle; ſerv- 
its bill is ſtrait, black, and ſharp, and is three fingers breadth Po, to lift all ſmall weights in or out of the ſhip. 
long, and rounded. Its legs are placed far behind, and it | LOOL, in metallurgy; a veſſel made to receive the waſhings 


LOP 


che ſiteſs may not bear upon the tack. Sometimes alſo it is. 


has no hinder toes. It is very plentiful on the Corniſh ſhore, 
and builds on the naked rocks there. Ray's Ornithol. 


244. 
LONCHITIS, ſpleemwort, in botany, the name of a genus 


of plants, the characters of which are theſe, The flowers 


of ores of metals, The heavier or more metalline part of the 
dres remaining in the trough in which they are waſhed ; the 
lighter, and more earthy, running off with the water, but 
ſettling in the lol. Ray's Engliſh words, p. t21. 


LOOME, at ſea. If a ſhip appears big, when ſebn at a diſ- 
have not been diſcovered, but the ſeeds grow on the back | tance, they ſay ſhe loom, or appears a great ſail; 


part of the leaves. The leaves reſemble thoſe of the ferns | Loome-gale, at ſea, a gentle, eaſy gale or wind; in which 


in ſhape; but differ in that the pinnules are auriculated near a _ can carry her top-ſails a- trip. See TRIP. 


| branched, duſty Jonchitis, with black pedicles. 


LONCHOTON, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to 


LONG, (Cycl.) in muſic. 


Lo xo jointed, in the | be / | 
jointed, whoſe paſtern' is ſlender and pliant. Long-jointed 


LONGA, long, in the Italian muſic, is a character marked 


LONGANON, a 
LONGINA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


LONKETT, a term uſed by. ſome chemical. writers 


* 
* 


called the prickly auriculated male fern. 


25. The jagged lonchitis with roundiſh auricles. 


The general character of the lonchitis, according to Lin- 


 LONICERA, in botany, a name given by 


Syrrr. Vor. 


thin membrane. 


faſhioned leaved lonchitis. 


the ſtamina. The ſti 


their baſes. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 16. 
The ſpecies. of lonchitis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefott, 
are theſe. 1. The great rough /onchitis, 2. The tall 
globuliferous lonchitis, called by many, the berry bearing 
maiden-hair. 3. The prickly lonchitis with waar yommes 4 
4. The great 
prickly lonchitis. . 5. The leſſer prickly Jonchitis. 6. The 
ſea lanchitis, called the dwarf ſea fern. 
Braſilian /onchitis, with clegantly jagged pinnules. 8. The 
great ſmooth lonchitis. © 9. The ſmaller ſmooth lonchitts. 
10. The ſerrated Jonchitis. - 11. The lonchitis with leaves 
duſty near the middle rib. 12. The branched lonchitis 
duſty near the edge. 13. The branched lanchitis with long, 
and in part auriculated pinnules. 14. The broad leaved 
lonchitis, divided into broad, obtuſe, and lightly crenated 
pinnules. 15. The leſſer round dented Jonchitrs. + 16. The 
flender branched /onchitis, with prickly pedicles. * The 
broad leaved /onchitis with black _— ſtalks. 18. The 
betony leaved lonchitis. 19. The water lonchitis formed of a 
20. The lonchitis with long and narrow 
leaves, duſty at the edges. 21. The /onchitis with long 
narrow leaves, - foliaceous at their bottoms, 22. The 
23. The 
eat lonchitis with. leaves divided in their upper part. 24. 
he ſmall /onchitis with leaves divided at their m_ — 

2 e 


27. The heart 
28. The little branched lonchitis. 
29. The pointed leaved lonchitis with round auricles. 30. 

he lonchitit divided into roundiſh auricles. 31. The ra- 
diated Jonchitis with the appearance of maiden-hair, called 
the radiated maiden-hair, and American branched maiden- 
harr. Torn. Inſt. p. 538. | 


branched lonchitis with ſquammoſe ſtalks. 


næus, is, that the fructifications are diſpoſed in lines of a 


lunulated figure, which are placed in the under part of the 1 word uſed by the chemical writers, to expreſs the 


ſinus's of the leaves. 


expreſs the beſt and pureſt kinds of native vitriol, of the 
green or blueiſh green kinds. * a, 

See CHARACTER, Cycl. and 
LonGa, Supplem. NR 
e. A horſe is ſaid to be long- 


horſes are wont to have wind galls. 


thus =, containing four ſemi-breves, in common tune, and 


conſequent] ei ht minims, unleſs tied to a breve; for its 
content 228 „ ſee LiGaTuRE.[— Breff. Mu. 
Dict. in voc! | 8 

name given by ſome authors to the inteſ- 


tinum rectum. 


lonchitis or ſpleen- wort. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
Plumier and others 


to a genus bf rpm by Linnzus /oranthus. The 
n are theſe: the perianthium is the 


upon the germen of the 


and is in the ſame manner 
hollow and undivided. 


iſtil, 
| The flower conſiſts of one leaf, 
and is of a ſexangular fi divided at the edge into ſix 
fender and nearly equal , which: bend back at their 
points. The ſtamina are ſix ſubulated filaments, three of 
which are ſomewhat longer than the others, but all nearly 
of the ſame length with the flower. The en of the 


piſtil is roundifh./' Ihe ſtyle is ſimple, and of the length of 
he. ſtigma is obtuſe. - The fruit is a roundiſh | 
| berry, having only one cell, and contains fix ſeeds, con- 


vex on one fide; and angular on the other. 


Pl. 151. Plumier Gen. 37. Vaillant 0. . 


to ex- 

reſs ſpirit of turpentine. eis 
F (Cycl.)—Loor-book, in a ſhi 
hooks to it, one of which, is tg hitch into the crengle of the 
main and ſore- ſail, and the other is to hitch into a certain 


ſtrap, which is ſpliced into the, cheGs-tree, ' and ſo down the 
fail. Its uſe is to 


LOO 


7. The climbing 


LOPHIUS, in ichthyology, the name of a 


LOPPING, amon 


It is obſervable, that moſt old trees 


beams, and elm will bear lar 


M 1 E 


ſhip, a tackle: with two] 
count, Thoſe trees which have 


* 


* 


8 — a bY - J 
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{ 18 8 Pn Oey 1 e & K . 1 8 who 
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xccour the tackles in a large fail, that all | . the ſoft. part of the 


„ in 2 


3 A name given to the columbus major, 
2 diver. 5 


ce Dir. | 
(Oel. Loox, in the iron works, is a part bf a ſow br 
block of caſt iron broken or nielted off from the reſt, and 
| * ne for the forge or hammer. The uſual method is, 
to break off the loop of about three quarters of a hundred 
weight. This lep they take up with their ſlingling tongs; 
and beat it with iron ſledges upon an iron plate near the fire, 
that ſo it may not fall to pieces; but be in a condition to be 
carried under the. hammer. It is then placed under the 
hammer, and a little water being drawn to make the ham- 
mer move but ſoftly, it is beat vety gently, and by this 
means the droſs and foulneſs are forced off, and after this 
they draw more and more water by degrees, and beat it. 
more and more till they bring it to a four ſquare maſs, of 


about two feet long, which they call a bloom. Ray's Eng- 
liſh words, p. 128: | 


or 


LOOPING, in metallurgy, a word uſed by the miners of 


ſome counties of England, to expreſs the running together 
of the matter of an ore into a maſs, in the roaſting, or firſt 
burning, intended only to calcihe it ſo far as to make it fit 
for powdering. This accident, which gives the minets 
ſome trouble, is genefally owing to the continuing the fire 
too long in this proceſs. Ray's Engliſh words, p. 125. 


LOPHIA, in anatomy, a term for the upper part of the cervix; 


or back part of the human neck. 
genus of fiſhes of 
the branchioſtegous kind. The characters bf which ate 
theſe. There 1s no branchioſtege membrane. The figufe 
of the body is monſtrous and depreſſed, the head very large 3 
there are ſeveral pinnules, which ſurround the ſides of the 
fiſh from the head to the tail. We at preſent know only 
one ſpecies of this genus, which is the lepbiut or cirroſa of 
Artedi, or the rana piſcatrix of authors. Artedi Gen. Piſ. 
41. + Linnei Syſt; Nat. p. 52. See the article Rana 


metallic maſs, which reſults from a cementatory calcination, 
either with or without regulus. p24] 


gardners, the cutting in a proper and 
artful manner the branches of trees, ſo as to make them grow 
more beautiful or more durable. IN er 
are hollow withing 
and this is in general owing to their wrong management, 
the tops being ſuffered to Joke too — 2 — are 
lopped. This is a very common error in regard to the aſh, 
elm, horn beam, Cc. and is owing to peoples perſuading 
themſelves, that by this means they ſhall have more great 
wood; but, they do not conſider, that the cutting off large 


tops, deſtroys or decays the tree, ſo that it decays more 


the body than it grows in the head. And though the horn 


tops when-the outſide is 


little more than a ſhell ; yet this is not at all the caſe with 


the aſh, which ſhould therefore always be cut down as ſoon 
| as it begins to decay. Miller's Gardnets Di; . 
The Jopping of young trees, that is of ſuch as are ten or 
twelve years old, will preſerve them much longer, and will 
| margin of the | | | 
fruit, and is hollow and undivided ; beſide this, there is 
another perianthium, proper to the flower, which ſtands 


occaſion the ſhoots to grow more into wood in one year, 
than 5 


1 N old tops in two or three. The taking off 

of large boughs in a careleſs manner deftroys many a tree ;_ 
ould therefore always be lopped with great care, 
g 1 it from rot- 
ting, and preventi wet enterin getting irito 
thr bids af the ee n : 2 


All ſorts of reſinous trees, or ſuch as abound with a thillky- - 


juice, ſhould be lopped but ſpari for are 
very ſubj tw. e e n 
lopping theſe is the end of Auguſt, when they will not bleed. 


Whatever ſhape a tree is intended to be of ig duft bethrown 


into it by ping while young, for the branches being then ſmall, 

full of Ar cas wr og and never : the tree, 
When a tree is intended for timber it muſt be leſt to grow to 
its own height, and its top is never to be eut off on any c- 
elm, willow, „ and the like, muſt never have their 
heads cut off, if intended to ſtand long, for the wet get into 


_ N 4 : FE: = 
* 
- 


where cut off, and ſoon ſpreads to the very root, fo that the | LORICATION, or Coar ma, in chemiſtry, is the co- 

whole is but a ſhell or caſe of a tree. If a tree grow top heavy, || vering glaſs or egrthen veſſel with a coat or cruft of a matter 

and be in of breaking down, then ſome think it noceſc- to. refiſt the fire; to prevent its breaking in the per- 
to take off the top to preſerve it; but this may be muc operation, that requires great violence of fire. 


* 


„„ — 


better done only by thinning the top, that is cutting off the] Either. when veſſels are to a fire too ſtrong for their 
rs of the-head, | ſtructure, or on the throwing on of freſh cold fuel into the 
and leaving them bare, ſo as to let the wind have a fret ha- fire where t frequently happens that they crack 


1 

preventing of which the operator has 
s method of coating or loricating his veſſels; it 
in the following manner : ake a quantity of 
th an admixture of pure ſand, powder of 


i 
Fi 
if 
E775 


Kage through them. This is a very good 
| q9% prvonded to he all and lender mas, thn baſe mapa 


i 


. 
- 


as faſt as appear in the and taking off the calcined flints, or broken crucibles; and inſtead of pure 
ſhoots — | e 00. 19. Pacha ve water, moiſten it with freſh blood that has e 


any new ſhoots break out, Re of them awry Þ6 | diluted with twice or three times its quantity of 
; always obſerving to cut « water ; make the clay with this into a thin paſte, and work 
; the whals-i into it ſome cow's hair, or other _ — 


11 
it 


1 


the largeſt, and a intent l 
to leave ſome check there foi eds to prevent its all run- | ftiff,, and a Title powdered and ſifted if you have it at 
ning up to the head, which wo endanger the breaking hand ; ſmear over the veſſel intended to be uſed with this 
body in ſome weak place. When the trunk ſeems 2 and ſet it to dry; when dry 
» ſtrong and robuſt, the fewer need be left : it again, and repeat the operation, till the veſſel 
the care, in th employed about the | have a cruſt of a third, or a quarter of an inch at leaft thick, 
hee Tix be carried u all | of this matter, and let it be thoroughly dry before it is uſed, 
Ay | to for of lie To keep blood in a proper ftate for this uſe, it muſt, when 
the quantity of boughs juſt let out from the animal, be well ſtirred about with a 


b 


top ick, for ſome time; at leaſt till it is quite cold, and being 
| the head is to | thus prepared, it will keep for ſome days without coagulat- 
its natural way, and the fide „ fit for uſe. | | 
ſhoot, or at any | T his compoſition, with an admixture of bole, worked into 
al. 2. | a paſte with the whites of eggs diluted with water, makes 
"Sts leqe -. 1 | ; alſo the proper Jute for cloſing the junctures of other che- 
{ihe fide boughs are found fill breaking out, and the top] mical veſſels, in the diſtilling ſtrong ſpirits Cramer, 
o ſuſtain itſelf, the boughs that put out in ſpring | Art of Aſſay. p. 74. 1 80 
» ſhould be lopped very doſe in ſummer, a little after Mid- | LORIMERS, one of the companies of London, that make 
ſummer ; this will cauſe the bark to ſhoot over them, and | bits for bridles, ſpurs, and ſuch like ſmall iron ware. They 
they will not be liable to grow again. This is the only | are mentioned Stat. 1 Rich. 2. c. 12. 
ethod of making a tree grow with a fine ſtrait and hand- | The word ſeems derived from the Latin lorum, a thong. 
r é ILORIEPES, in zoology, the name uſed by ſome authors for 
rality of the world are againſt pruning timber | the himantepus, a bird of the water kind, remarkable for 
s at all, and where they naturally grow ſtrait and regu- | the length and weakneſs of its legs. Ray's Ornithol. p. 220. 
llur it is much better let alone, But all the common faults See the article Him anToevus. 5 
in may be regulated by this lapping them while young, LORUS, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers have 
3 bo ed with po il ene called 2 : 
\ying near the timber pith cannot affect it, LOT (Oel. Lor, or LoTH, in mining, is the thirteenth 
and ſquared in the working for beams or | diſh, meaſure, or part of the miner's ore, which the bar-maſter 
F uſes, or to de quartered 3 for all the octaſioned | takes up for the king, or the farmer. Houghton's compl. 
by ſuch wounds, ae in the ſuperficial parts, and all the four | miner. in the explan. of the terms, 
| 2 y ſound within. Lor in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of the mu//ela fiu- 
large foreſt ey ſhould not be lopped at all, | viatilis, or eel pout, differing from the ordinary kind, in 
N pk 24 ay 4g wer hn gra that it has no hairs or excreſcences on the upper jaw. 
be cut, but only the fide branches, and eyen theſe | The tail is flat, and like the point of a broad ſword, whereas 
cut off cloſe, that the bark may ſoon cover the | that of the common kind is more rounded, and that it is 
Wound, and yet u little ſlanting, that the water may run | Covered with eaſily diſtinguiſhable ſcales, Rondelet. 
_ off; not lodge upon the cut part. — 14 JLOTION (Oel. Lor ro ſapenacea, the ſaponaceous lotion, 
is a neceſſity of cutting off a bough, as by its | the name of a form of medicine preſcribed in the late Lon- 
a ed, let it be cut off flanting at about] don Pharmacopceia, being properly ſoap in a liquid form. 
| et diſtance from the of the tree, and that if poſ- | It is ordered 4A take damaſk roſe water three 
ſible near ſome place where there is a young ſhoot from it, | quarters of a pint, oil of olives a quarter of a pint, ley of 
_ which may receive the ſap, and grow up in its place. No] tartar half an ounce in meaſure ; rub the ley and oil toge- 
* muſt be left ſtanding out farther than this, becauſe | ther till 4 mixed, and then gradually add the water. 
ter are wounded. parts which never enn heal, and which | Pembertor's Lond. Diſp. p. 348. 
will always be letting in the Water, and will ſerve as pipes | LOTOMETRA, in botany, a name given by many of the 
r and] antients to the 


by d will utterly ſpoil it. All that grow upright, whe- | faba egyptiaca ; 
2 Rex bo Jange or ſmall branches, = in — nilnufar ; nufar 


be 
Mlanting, never evenly for the ſame reaſon ** expreſſing its growing particularly in 
1 that bear from, the head are to be cut with the flope Neophytus tells us, that this lotometra has leaves of a middle 
on dhe lower fide, and on any occaſion that great wounds | form, between thoſe of the common aympbea 
14 given to tree, they d be covered wien mixture | roundiſh, and thoſe of the arum which are oblong and 
| 1 y and horſe. dung, which will make them heal much prom and are cordated at the baſe, and this is the 
ner than they otherwiſe would db. Ibid. Vol. 2. p. B4: gure of the leaves of the 
 LORARIL among the Romans, officers whoſe buſineſs it ; ning, r. 
wn, With whips and ſcourges, to compel che gladiators to | LOTUS, in botany plants. The 
P character of which are theſs. The flower is of the papilio- 
The ier alſo puniſhed flaves who diſobeyed their maſters, | nacevus kind. Its piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally be- 
| „ Low. As. In voc. pe a I cones a , ſometimes divided by tranfverſe fepta into fe 
26 2 0RDs of the aditiralty, a name frequently is i 
8 for the commiſſioners for executing the office of ird 
Logs 3 (oor in Scotland. See Sx$$10N. i 
| in eo nenea maps dy given to a dif- 


Bate of the ſpine, in 


A 2 hams given by ſome chemical writers to a pecu- | 
8 lar kite made for the coating over veſſels, which are to 


L OU 


flalked, yellow. meadow. lotus. 17. The yellow, podded, 
ſea latus, . a thick, Ar. and 2 2 , 5 
red latus with angulated p 19, The cinquefoil lotus wi 
a, horned. pod. 20. The tus with the e 
pork 21. The cinquefoil lotus with, crooked pods, re- 
embling_ the toes of a raven's foot. 22. The great yellow 
Portugal /atus. 23. The yellow Sicilian lotus 8 
Tourn. Init. p. 402. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 10. 
fruit of the lotus was, by the antients, imagined to be 


endowed with the virtue of making ſtrangers forget their 


native country. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 

Lorus ghcycalamus, a name given by the antient Greeks. to 
an Egyptian plant according to ſome, and according to 
others, to a rare plant, found only in few places, and only 
met with by accident, by people who, made long and, un- 
common. voyages. whole account given of it, by the 
earlieſt writers, is no more than that it was of a very ſweet 
and pleaſant taſte, Myrepſus uſes, the term COND and 

him to mean the caſſia fiſtula by 
it. But we have accounts Homer, that the tollowers 
of Ulyſſes were detained by eating the /atus glycycalamus ; 
and it is not at all probable, that the caſia 75 2 could be 
the thing meant by the word in this place ; neither will the 

words of the — oh allow it to be any thing | 

- The caſſia fiſtula is the fruit of a tree; but this glycycalamus 

we find in Homer himſelf was an herbaceous plant. Qu | 


his interpreters underſt; 


in- 
tilian, * calls it expreſsly a kind of graſs, gramen; and from 
the other accounts of its growing in form. of reeds, and in 
wet places; it ſeems very probable, that it was the ſugar 
cane that they. called by this name.[—* Quintill. 1.5, c,8.—] 
LOVAGE, in 'botany. See LiGusTicuM. 
LOVE-APPLE is the Engliſh name for the fruit of the /yco- 
perfican, a plant cultivated in gardens with us, for the ſin- 
ity of its appearance. The Portugueſe call it tomato, 
and eat the fruit, either raw or ſtewed, as do alſo the Jew 
families in England. See LYCOFRERSICON. 
LOUF, in the fea language. See Loox. 
LOUS, Aus, in chronology, the Macedonian name for the 
Athenian month. ecatombeon, which was the firſt of their 
ear, and anſwered to the latter part of our June and the 
beginaing of July. See the articles ECATOoMBA&ON and 
MonTH. 


ion, a very ke fe 


2 which the creature thruſts into the ſEin to draw 
out the blood and humours, which axe its deſtined food, for it 
has no mouth that opens in the common way. 

or ſucker, is judged to be ſeven hundred times ſi 
@ hair, and is contained in another caſe within the firff 
and can be thruſt out or drawn, in at pleaſure. Baker's Mi- 


ts, apd from the under 
we joints, 


ſhagreen, except at the ends 
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again a little upward, In the breaſt and the gut the blood 
is moved, without intermiſſion, with a great force, eſpeci= 
ally in the gut; and that with ſo ſtrong a propulſion down- 
ward, and ſuch a contraction of the gut as is very ſur- 
| ping wer's Mic. Obſ. . 
the upper part of the crooked aſcending gut befores 
mentioned the propelled blood ſtands till, and ſeems to un- 
dergo a ſeparation ; ſome of it becoming clear and wateriſh, 
whule other little black particles paſs downward to the anus. 
If a louſe. be placed on its back two bloody darkiſh ſpots 
appear the larger in the middle of the body, the leſſer to- 
ward the tail. In the larger ſpot, a white film or bladder 
contracts and dilates upwards and downwards from the head 
toward the tail, the motions of which are followed by 4 
pulſation of the dark bloody ſpot, in or over which the 
white bladder ſeems to lie. This motion of the fyſtole and 
diaſtole is beſt ſeen when the creature * to grow 
which ſeems to 


weak; and on pricking the white bladder, 

2 nene Fa 2 Nr s inſtantly dies. The lower 
ark ſpot is ſuppo e excrements in the guts: 

Traber Arcan. Nat. T. 2. * 


r | p. 77. 
Lice have been ſuppoſed to be 8 but this 
is erroneous; for Mr. Lewenhoek diſcovered that the males 
have ſti s in their tails, which the females have not. And 
he ſuppoles the 17 pain theſe creatures ſometimes give 
to be owing to their inging with theſe ſtings, when made 
uneaſy by preſſure or otherwiſe. And this accurate obſerver 
ſays, that he felt little or no pain from their ſuckers, though 
ſix of them were feeding on, his hand at once. | 
The fame accurate obſerver determining to know their true 
hiſtory and manner of breeding, put two females into a black 
ſtocking which he wore night and day. He found, on exa- 
mination, that in fix days one of them had laid above fifty 
eggs; and upon diſſecting it, he found as many yet remain= 
ing in the ovary z whence, he conc that in twelve 
days it would have laid an hundred eggs, Theſe eggs natu- 
rally hatch in fix days, and would then probabl The pro- 
duced fifty males and as many females ; and theſe eraſes 
coming to their full | groueh in eighteen days, might ez 
twelve days more to lay ande 
0 
= 


| 


| of them be ſuppoſed 


eggs; Which eggs, in fix days more, mi uce A) 
brood Warm ouſand ; 10 that in eight 8 


may ſee five thouſand of its own deſcendants. A lane m. 
be ally Med in, + nll drop f wave appn » Up. 6 
glaſs ; and thus zefore the mi it is com 
to find five or of a ſize ready. to 
or ſeventy others 0 bign GS. 
penis is very remarkably diſtinQ, as 
- og Ben yy ai 1 

| RfiruQture of which merits a peculiar attention. Leiben 
Tan Suit, of che ang | and ft kinds, | 
are ſubject to lice ; but theſe are f A on 
each animal, and are not at all like thoſe which infeſt 
the human . Nay, even inſects are i with 

on 
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back, ind ſhbulders, a great number of ſmall animals crawl- 


- 


2 When the 


the] 
_ - . quently all the' birds chat rooſt up d. T. 

"perfons. muſt follow him who carries the box and bell, one on | 
Each ſide, 16 as 2 o be Within the reach of the light to | 
 * ſhew themſelves: Each of 


and oil. The ſweat in and about the Indies is not rank 


Lo W. 


hich has, n the 


like many of the birds, two kinds, and o 
hon and the tyger. The ſame author has obſerved, chat 
the ſize of theſe creatures is riot at all proportioned to that of 
animal they are to inhabit, for the ſtarling has them as 

as the ſwan. Redi, Ger. Inf. p. 312. | 

It is obſervable, that ſome ſort of conſtitutions are more apt 

to breed lice than others; and that in certain places, of dif- 

of heat, they are very certain to be deſtroyed 

upon people, who in other climates are over-run with them. 
Oviedo, that the Spaniſh ſailors, who 


It is an obſervation of 7 
are generally much aflicted with Ice, always looſe them in 
| e to the Indies, and have 


& certain degree in their voyage | 

—_ 441 —X 8 - | * 
them again on their coming to the ſame degree at their re- 
turn; this is not only true of the Spaniards, but of all other 
1 ole who make the ſame voyage 


| for though they ſet out 
ever ſo louſy, they have not one of theſe creatures to be 
found after they come to the tropic. And in the Indies 
there is no ſuch thing as a _ about the body, though the 
people be ever fo naſty. The failors continue free from 
theſe creatures till their return; but in going back they 
"uſually begin to be uy, after they come to about the lati- 
tude of Maderas. e extreme ſweats, which the work- 
Tng people naturally fall into between this latitude and the 
Indies, drown and N the lice, and are of the ſame effect 
as the rubbing over the 1% heads of children with butter 


be 


as in Europe, and therefore it is not apt to breed Jice z but 
when the people return into latitudes where they ſweat rank 
"again, their naſtineſs ſubjects them to the ſame viſitations 
of theſe vermin which it uſed to have. = 
The people in r in the Indies, are ve 2 to 
fice in their heads, though free from them in their ies. 
The reaſon of this is, that their heads ſweat leſs than their 
"body, and they take no care to comb and clean them. 
The Spaniſh negroes waſh their heads thoroughly once 
every. week with: ſoap, to prevent their being loufy. This 
makes them eſcape much better than the other negroes who 
Are flaves there, for the lic“ grow ſo numerous in their heads, 
that they often eat large holes in this part. eee 
Mr. de la Hire has 8 curious account of the creature 


- which he found on the common fly. Having occaſion to view 


4 living fly by the microſcope; he obſerved on its head, 
"ing very nimbly about, and often climbing up the hairs, 
er at the bri in of che fly's | He: with a fine 
neellle, took up one of theſe” and placed it before the micro- 


* tt] 


£ 


"legs, four on each fide ; they were not placed very diſtant 
from one another, but the four toward the head were ſepa- 
rated by .a ſmall m the four toward , th 
feet were of. a particular ſtructure, being compoſed of ſe- 
veral fingers, as it were, and fitted for taking faſt hold of an 

thing; two neareſt the head were alſo more remarkable 
in this particular than thoſe” near tlie tail; the extremities of 


* 


„ — — 
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W/oid Lovss,” See rte s. 
W bel, in birding, a name given to a bell, by means 


of which they take birds in the night in * champaign 
countries, among ſtubble in October. The method is 


to go out about nine o'clock at night in a ſtiſl evening, 
nee does hot Thipe: "= > 
The atv bell is to be of a deep and hollow found, and of ſuch 

28e chat 2 mac may Eonveniently; carry it in one b. 
The perſbn Wo carries it Is to make. it toll all the” way 
ie goes; as teatly as may be, in that manner in which the 


J che beck of x ſhetp tolls; 28 it gves bn while it feeds. | 
There muſt alſo be a box made, Ike a large lanthorn, about 


© a "foot ſquare, and lined with tip, but with one fide open. 


Two or. three great lights ate to be ſet in this, and the box | 

is to. the perſon's breaſt, With the open fide for- 
Wards, ſo that the Tight may be caſt forward to 4 great dif- | 
it” will-fpread as it goes out of the box, and will | 


© 4s to be fixed to the 
dance ft; W | as it | 
x cine ey the petſon who carries it whatever there is in 


e 
c 
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1 the” birds that "rooſt upon the ground. "Two 


thefe is to Have a hand net of about 


ther or uk "ret use, faſtened to @ long ſtick or pole; 


on high into a 


Tope, ſed ta View the animalcules in fluids. It had eight 


a ſmall ſpace from the four toward the tail. The 


baſed in its ſtrength, is to examine it by the 


4 Py (11 | : 


try it in one hand. |. 


es of ground 'whith it extends over, and conſe- 
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who is neareſt is to lay his net over it, and take it with as 
| litfle noiſe as poffible. When the net is over the bird, the 
perſon” who laid it, is not to be in a hurry to take the bird, 
but "muſt ſtay till he who carries the light is got beyond 
it, chat the motions may not be diſcovered. The blaze of 
+ the light, and the noiſe of the bell, terrify and amaze the 
birds, in ſuch a manner, that they remain ſtill to be taken; 
but the people who ate about the work muſt keep the ſtricteſt 
uiet and ſtillneſs that may be. | 
Some people are fond of going on this ſcheme alone. The 
rſon then fixes the light box to his breaſt, and carries the 
ell in one hand and the net in the other; the net, in this 
caſe, may be ſomewhat ſmaller, and the handle ſhorter. 
When more than one are out at a time, it is always proper 
to a gun. It is no uncommon thing to ſpy a hare 
when on this ition; and, in that caſe, it is better to 
ſhoot her, than to truſt to the taking het in the net, for ſhe will 
very eaſily eſcape from that. Some tye the bel! to their gir- 
dle, and carry the light in theig left hand and the net in the 
right z the light is not to be W large in this caſe, and the 
other way is therefore rather the better. | 
Low, in the manege—To carry Low, See Carry. 
Low-water. See WaTER: | , 
Low wines. See low. Wines. | | | 
LOWERING(Cyd.)—Lowz xc, in the diſtillers buſineſs, 
a term uſed to expreſs the debaſing the ſtrength of any ſpi- 
rituous liquor by mixing water with it. The ſtandard and 
marketable price of theſe liquors is fixed, in regard to a 
| Certain ſtrength in them called proof; this is that ſtrength, 
which makes them, when ſhook in a vial, or poured from 
gat, retain a froth 'or crown of bubbles 
for ſome time. In this ſtate ſpirits conſiſt of about half pure, 
or totally inflammable ſpirit and half water; and if any fo- 
reign or home ſpirit is to be expoſed to ſale, and is found 
to have that proof wanting, ſcarce any one will buy it, till 
it has been diſtilled again and brought to that ſtrength; 
and if it is above that ſtrength, the proprietor uſually adds 
. Water to it to bring it down to that ſtandard. This addition 
of water, to debaſe the ſtrength, is what is called lowering 
it. People well acquainted” with the goods, will indeed buy 
ſpirits at any ray. <a only lowering a ſample to the proof 
ength, and b t judging of the ſtrength of the Whole; 
but the ity of buyers will not enter into this, but 
muſt have it all lowered for them. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. 
There is another kind of lowering in practice among the re- 
tailers of ſpirituous hquors to the vulgar, this is the reducing it 
under the ſtandard of proof. They buy it proof, and after- 
wards increaſe their profit upon it, by lowering it with wa- 
ter one eighth part. The quantity of ſpirit is what they 
generally 'allow themſelves for the addition of water; and 
whoever has the art of doing this, without deſtroying the 
bubble proof, as this is eaſily done by means of ſome addi- 
tion, that gives a greater tenacity to the parts of the ſpirit, 
will deceive all that judge by this proof alone; that is, very, 
nearly all who are concerned in the ſpirit trade. Such an 
additional quantity of water as one eighth, makes the ſpirit 
| taſte ſofter and cooler, and will make many prefer it to the 
ſtronger ſpirit which is hoter and more fiery; but unleſs the 
ſpirit, thus /owered, were tolerably clean, or the proof be 
ſome other way preſerved, the addition of the water lets 
looſe ſome of the coarſe oil; which makes the liquor milky, 
and leaves /a- very nauceous taſte in the mouth, Shaw's 
Effay on Diſtillerxr. nen aþ 39, 337 
The way to judge of ſpirits not 


being thus /owered; or de- 

e and tongue; 

and in buying a quantity of proof goods, ſuch ſhould always 

| choſen as are clean, thin, and light, and have a crown 

df froth which goes off in large bubbles, ſuch as taſte ſoft 

and uniform, and are not high Ravburel, of an alkaline guſt, 

Hor acrid and fiery, but ſoon quit the tongue. Ao 
Engliſh 


LOXIA, in 200 
the crafs bill, and in ſome places the ſhell apple, ſuppoſed _ | 


q - 
. 


logy, the name of a bird, called in 
be the Tragon of the antients. | | 


It is about the fize of the green finch, and much of the ſame 
ſhape. Its beak is very hard, thick, ſtrong, and black; and 
. © contrary to the cuſtom of nature, in all other birds, both parts 
of it are crooked, and that contrary ways': the upper chap be- 
ing bent into a point downwards, and the lower one hooked 
and brought upwards to one as ſharp, ſo that the ends ſtand 
"acroſs." They do not always obſerve the ſame ſide of falling over: 
the upper one ſometimes lying on the right, ſometimes on the 
left fide of the under. One would think this croſs ſtructure 
of the beak,” but a bad one for feeding with, yet the bird is 
very voracious ;” it: ſeeds on ſeeds, which it picks up | 
great dexterity ; in particular, it is fond of the kernels of the 
apple, and to get to with one 


| at them, ſplits an apple in — 
ſtoke of its odly faſhioned beak, by which it does infinite 


| miſchief in orchards. Its back and head are variegated with 
black and green z the middle of every feather being of the 
former of thhſe colours, and the edges of the latter; there 18 
alſo a mixture of grey about the beg the ramp is green, tus 


of the throat is grey, the green, and the 
and tar . "black 
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It is common in Germany, Sweden, and ſome other coun- 
tries, and ſometimes in autumn, comes over to us in vaſt 
abundance, doing great miſchief to the orchards in the weſt 
of England. It ſings very ſweetly, and, as it is ſaid, only 
in winter. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 181. 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, loxia is uſed for the 
name of a genus of birds of the paſſeres kind; the diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of which are, that the tongue is plain, 
equal, and whole; the beak large, thick, and ſhort, and 
crooked and convex both ways. 
Of this genus are the coccothrauſtes, loxia, or croſs-bill, &c. 
Linneus's Syſt, Nature. p. 48. 
LOYAL, in the 1 A horſe is ſaid to be loyal, that 
freely bends all his force in obeying, and performing _ 
manege he is put to; and does not defend himſelf, or refiſt, 
notwithſtanding his being ill treated. 
A lyal mouth is an excellent mouth, of the nature of ſuch 
as we call mouths, with a full reſt upon the hand. 
LOZENGES (Cycl.)—LozkNOES, among jewellers, are com- 
mon to brilliant and roſe diamonds. In the former they are 
formed by the meeting of the ſkill and ſtar facets on the 
bezil ; in the latter, by the meeting of the facets in the ho- 
rizontal ribs of the crown. Teffries on Diamonds. See 
the article FAcETs, &c. | 
LUBI, in botany, a name by which many authors have called 
the coconut-tree, or palma .nucifera medica of other writers. 
Camell. Syll. p. 


43 3 
LUCAR, among the Romans, an appellation given to the 


money expended upon plays and public ſhews. Pitiſc. 
LUCERNA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in the 
Mediterranean and ſome other ſeas, of the cuculus kind, 
and very nearly approaching to the ſhape and figure of the 
hirundo. Its tail is but ſlightly forked, and what diſtin- 
guiſhes it principally from the hirundo, is, that its fide lines 
near the tail divide into two, whereas in that fiſh they con- 
tinue ſingle. Its ſcales are very ſmall, and it has a furrow 
on the back, edged by twenty-five ſpines on each fide. The 

ill fins are of a remarkable ſize, and look like wings. 
t feeds on ſhrimps and other ſmall animals. See Tab. of 
Fiſhes, No 47. and /Villughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 281. 
LUCERNE, in huſbandry, the name of a plant frequently 
cultivated by our farmers in the manner of clover. It is the 
ſame plant which the antients were ſo fond of under the 
name of medica, and in the culture of which they beſtowed 
ſuch great care and pains. See MEDICA. 

Its leaves grow three at a joint, like thoſe of the clover ; 
its flowers are blue, and its pods of a ſcrew like ſhape, con- 
| _— ſeeds like thoſe of the broad clover, but larger, and 
more kidney ſhaped. 

The ſtalks 
grow up 


grow erect, and after mowing, they immediately 
again from the parts where they were cut off. The 


roots are longer than thoſe of the ſaint foin, and are not 


fingle, but ſometimes they run perpendicularly in three or 

four places from the crown. 

It is the only plant in the world, whoſe hay is preferable to 

the ſarnt foin for the fattening of cattle ; but its virtues, in 

that reſpect, are ſo great, that they are not to be credited 
by any that have not tried the plant. It is the ſweeteſt graſs 

in the world, but muſt be given to cattle with caution, and 
in ſmall quantities, atherwiſe they will ſwell and incur 

diſeaſes from it. ; 

The antients were at the greateſt pains to plant this properly, 


they choſe the fatteſt and beſt land they had for it, and this | 


they dunged and laid out in beds as we do for the choiceſt gar- 
den plants. They ſowed it in the end of April, firſt carefully 
preparing the ground by breaking the clods, they then raked 


the earth over the ſeeds to cover them lightly, and when it | 


was come up they carefully kept the beds clear of weeds. 
They ſowed it very thick, and let the firſt crop of it ſtand 
till the ſeed was in part ſhattered out, that they might be 
ſure of more plants in the beds; after this, they cut it as 
young as they pleaſed, and it uſually yielded them four or 
five crops or more in a year. A land well planted with it, 
would, with proper ement, laſt ten years, and pro- 
duce largely all the time. It is computed that Engliſh gar- 
diners make forty pounds of an acre of aſparagus, or many 
other garden plants, with half the labour and expence, that 
was beſtowed upon an acre of the Roman medica. This was 
a piece of huſbandry only practiſed while that great empire was 
in its glory ; at preſent they have very little medica or lucerne 
in Italy, and what they have is manured in a leſs trouble- 
ſome manner. | | 
In the ſouth of France there is annually a great quantity of 
it raiſed. They ſow it alone in March, or in the end of 
September, chooſing for this purpoſe dry and ſandy lands, 
eee 2 5 4 80 y 5 
prepare theſe by ploughing and harrowin v 
| Fre Ao) the ſpring and _— being rainy, rien 
occaſion to water the plants, while Young as the Romans 
did. The ſummers in that part of the world are much 
drier than in Italy, and by that means the graſs is burnt up, 
and other weeds much bene ſo that the crop does not 


want that vaſt expence in weeding that the Roman medica | 


did, by this means the expence alſo is greatly abated. 
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ö | leſs heat; for what is 
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The colder countries are leſs calculated for the raiſing of Iu- 
cerne ; becauſe being more wet, and leſs hot, the ground 
ſooner hardens on the ſurface, and common graſs ſooner 
grows into turf, and covers it, and this is the great deſtruc- 
tion of lucerne. In Swiſſerland they cultivate ſmall parcels 
of it in their vineyards, that they may have it for their cat- 
tle, when ſick, but it uſually ſtands but about two years, 
and muſt then be replanted ; and, in France, about Paris, 
oy find it ſucceed ſo ill, that they are now plowing it up, 
and ſowing faint foin in its place as 2 plant, that much 
better keeps the graſs under. | 

From the fuccels of lucerne, in other countries, there ap- 
pears very little proſpect of bringing it into uſe in England, 
where the ſeaſons are more rainy, and the ſun weaker. Our 
poor land will not produce crops of it ſufficient to pay the 
expences of the farmer, and our rich land will produce 
graſs ſo faſt among it, that it will be ſoon choaked up and 
eſtroyed. 

It has been careſully tried to plant lucerne, in a meadow 
breaſt, plowed and ſown firſt with carrots. When, by this 
means, the graſs was entirely deſtroyed, the lucerne was 
ſown, and flouriſhed for two years; but after that the graſs 
grew among it, and wholly choaked it up; and if it be tried 
in our gardens, it is always found to decline, as the graſs 
N. up amongſt it, which is the ſooner, the richer the 
and is. 

The poor whitiſh ſoil, ſo common in many parts of Eng- 
land, has been tried for lucerne, as the natural graſs grows 
of itſelf, but poorly here : it was hoped the great incon- 
venience of /ucerne in England might be obviated by this 
means; but the lucerne will not come to any perfection on 
this poor land; and though it continues ſeveral years, is 
always ſo weak and low, that the crops will ſcarce pay the 
expence of mowing ; and by all the trials that have been 


made in England, all our land ſeems either too rich, too 


poor, or too cold, for the raifing this valuable plant, in the 
way of the common huſbandry. 
The advantage of the new horſe-hoeing huſbandry is very 
evident in the caſe of this plant, for by it all the before- 
named inconveniences are remedied, and thoſe very pecu- 
liarities of our ſoil and climate, which prevented its ſucceſs 
with us, become the means of that ſucceſs. 
Mr. Tull ſpeaks experimentally of the ſucceſs of a great 
number of old plants of this lucerne in ſeveral lands, as well 
poor as rich ones; and ſeems convinced, that many thou- 
ſands of acres of Engliſh land are capable of producing, 
by this management, fine crops of it, and that for an 
together, The greater degree of moiſture, and leſs heat, 
of this climate, are all of the utmoſt advantage to this plant, 
when horſe-hoed, as that ſufficiently prevents the growth 
of the turf which would deſtroy it. 
In the drier ſummers in Italy and the ſouth of France, the 
lucerne yields only four or five crops inſtead of fix or ſeven ; 
but in the drieſt ſummers in England, it would ſucceed the 
beſt of all, and give the moſt numerous crops. The horſe- 
hoeing prevents the turf, and makes the land imbibe the dews, 
and retain them for the nouriſhment of the plants ; and 
lucerne, in ſheltered places, will grow by this means, even 
in our winter, plants of it having been ſeen at Chriſtmas of 
fourteen inches high. Our winters need not be feared in 
regard to the lucerne, for at Neuf Chatell it is found to ſtand 
all the winters very well ; yet there the roſemary plants all 
die if left out in the winter, This is a proof that the win- 
ters are more ſevere than ours, for it is not one winter in 
forty that hurts this ſhrub with. us. 
In the year 1708, the lucerne in edoc ſuffered by the 
ſeverity of the winter, but this was ſo ſharp, that the olive 
trees, and even the walnut trees were alſo killed by it: as 
no ſuch froſts come among us, as to kill our walnut trees, 
we need not fear a crop of this plant, for much of it ſur- 
vived even there, when thoſe trees periſhed. & > 
. 


In Languedoc the lucerne never arrives at any great 

except where it has the advantage of the plow ; 

Wiltſhire there have been lands ſown with it, where it 
but poorly and low; but after the ſame grounds had 

— plowed, and aſter corn laid down with ſaint foin, the 

lucerne plants that were left grew up to a vaſt height, and 


were very vigorous, this ſhews the advantage of the plow ; 
and all this i will be regularly given by horſe-hoei 


. plants. Tull's H 
oeing Huſbandry, p. 93. ſeq. | o f 
Though the — . an of huſbandry will not raiſe 
lucerne to advantage; yet the horſe-hoeing huſbandry will 
raiſe it annually, increaſing in value to the owner, and 
— one of the moſt profitable articles of his buſinek 
ot it. N | ' i 
The foil to plant it on muſt be either whe. 5 „ Ora - 
very rich and dry land, or ſome other rich and dry land 
that. has not an under ſtratum of clay, and is not tod near 
ſprings of water. The natural poorneſs of gravel may be- 
made up by dung and the benefit of the hoe, and the na- 
tural richneſs of the other lands being incr | 
and cleanſing them from graſs, the lucerne wil 
wanted in one of theſe qualities | 
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have been more than four or five inches high will be three 
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LUCIOLA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 

LUCIOPERCA, the pile pearch,, a fiſh caught in the Da- 


cloſely together, and axe fimbriated round their edges. The 


up in the other. The beſt ſeaſon for planting it 
in England is early in the ſpring, the earlier the v for 
e is always moiſture enough in the earth to make it 
grow, not ſo much heat as would dry up its tender 
roots, and kill it after the firſt ſhooting, About a pound 
and half of ſced will be ſufficient for an acre ; and if this be 
fown in February, though ſome of the young plants will be 
ed by the froſts in March, yet there will be enough 
them for the making as thick a crop as is neceſſary. 
The planting it in autumn might do very well in hotter 
countries, but with us the long winters would kill a great 
part of the tender plants, and greatly ſtunt and injure thoſe 
which did not kill. The number of lucerne plants 
ſhould be leſs than thoſe. of ſaint foin to an acre, becauſe | 
they grow much larger in this way of management, and 
joe. occupies a greater ſpace of ground, and produces a 
larger quantity of hay. The quick growth of this plant 
xequires that it ſhould have large ſupplies of. nouriſhment, 
and good room to grow in, and it is better in all things 
of this kind to err in ſetting the plants too far diftant than 
The moſt fatal diſeaſe incident to lucerne is ſtarving ; for 
this reaſon good culture is neceſſary to it, and the often 
turning the earth with the hoe all about it. By this means, 
a plant, that in the common way of ſowing, would not 


feet, and will ſpread every way, fo as to produce a quantity 
of hay, more like the — * * a ſhrub than a plant. 

The plants ſhould ſtand at five inches diſtance in fingle 
rows, and the intervals between theſe rows muſt be left 
wide enough for the uſe of the hoe plow. | 
The rows of lucerne plants muſt not be thinned till they 
are grown up to ſome height ; for while young they are ſub- 
ject to be eaten by the fly, like turnips; and if this de- 
ſtroyer ſhould feize them, after they are reduced to only a 
competent number, the crop would be rendered much too thin. 
The hoe plow. is the only inſtrument that can bring this 
plant to perfection, and it muſt be frequently had in pro- 
portion to the number of crops it produces; but then it 
muſt be ſtill ſome years, left the plowed ground injure the 
hay that is made upon it; and when it is come to a turf, 
and the lucerne wants renewing, the four coultered plow is 
the only inſtrument that can prepare the turf to be killed, 
and cure the ſucerne. This plow muſt be uſed in the follow- 
ing manner : turn its furrows toward one row, and from 


the next; that js, plow round one row, and that will finiſh | 


two intervals; and ſo of the reſt. The next plowing muſt, 
be towards thoſe rows from which they were turned the 
firſt time, and care muſt be taken that the firſt furrows do 
not lie long enough on the rows to. kill the plants, which 
will be much longer in winter than in ſummer. 
Lucerne is to be made into hay in the fame manner as faint 
foin ; but this is to be obſerved, that it is always to be cut 
juſt before it comes to flower. The richeſt lucerne hay of 
any is that cut while the ſtalks are ſingle, without any col- 
Jateral branches, and in this caſe there uſually is not fo 
much as the bud of a flower to be ſeen on the plants. 
| ne can never be expected to ſucceed well any where, 
let the foil be ever ſo good, unleſs it be kept clean from na- 
tural graſs. Tull's Huſbandry, p. 102. | 
„a name given by the Venetians 
to the fiſh commonly called the urangſcope. It is a ſpecies 
NW with many beards on the lower jaw. 


A (Cyl. )—Lucipa bydre, in aſtronomy. Sec Cor 


| 


ophioglaſſum, or adder's tongue. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 


nube and other large rivers, and in the lakes of Germany, 
and eſteemed a very good one for the table. Others have 
called it by the names ſchilus and nagumulus. It is a fiſh 
that grows to a very conſiderable ſiae, being frequently 
caught from two feet to three or four in | „It is of 
a longer ſhape than the river 


toward the tail; its ſaout is alſo more pointed and longer, 


and its back much leſs prominent than that of the common 


; pour Its figure, the whole, more approaches to that 
of the pike than of the pearch; its belly is however broad 


amd flat; and on the anterior part of the back, toward the head, 
there is a furrow in the middle. The ſcales are ranged very 


breaſt has no ſcales. The fides are of the ſame colour with 


fiſh, feed- 


f. It is often found in ponds where the owners never in- 
Zended.it ſhould come, and.devourgynultitudes of ſmall fiſh. It 


* 
2 


ch, and grows narrower 


| 
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1LUG-a-leaf, a name uſed in ſome parts of 


| 2 herons, and voided in them. Ray's Ichthyog. 
23 | 
y authors have treated of the common pike under the 
names of three ſpecies ; theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the dif- 
ferent times of ſpawning, and have no real characters to 
diſtinguiſh them by ; though they are called by three names, 
as if ſo 2 diſtinct ſorts of fiſh. The firſt is the giadaa, 
that is the /ucius glacialis or ice-pike, This is common in 
the lakes of Sweden, and ſpawns in the ſpring time under 
the ice. The ſecond is called the blom/ter-giadda, that is 
the flower pike. It has this name from its time of ſpawning, 
which is at a more advanced ſeaſon, when the flowers begin 
to open in the ßelds. The third is called fro-giadda, or the 
feed pike. This ſpawns much later in the Av 1g as in Au- 
guſt and September, and is thus called from the plants being 
in ſeed at that time. But the fiſh is the ſame ſpecies, under 
all theſe differences of time of ſpawning, and the diſtinctions 
therefore idle and unneceſſary. Artedis Ichthyol. 


Lucius marinus, the ſea pike, a name given by ſome authors 


to the fiſh more uſually called the merlucius, and in Engliſh 
the hake. Millugblys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 174. See the article 
MzeRrLUciUs. 
Lucius marinus, is alſo uſed by many authors for the ſudis, 
called alſo by ſome ſphyræna. Aldrovand. de Piſc. p. 102. 
See the article Su ois. : 
Lucivs terreſtris, the land pike, in zoology, the name of a 
very ſingular ſpecies of American lizard, which has the 
ſhape, ſcales, &c. of the pike fiſh. In the place of the fins 
of that fiſh it has four legs, but theſe are ſo weak and ſlen- 
der that it makes no uſe of them in walking, but crawls 
along upon the ground in the manner of a e, and draws 
its legs after it. It grows to about fifteen inches long, with 
a proportionable thickneſs. It is all over covered with ſmall, 
ſtrong, and gloſly ſcales, of a ſilvery grey, In the 
night they retire into holes and caverns, and make a very 
1 — le and loud noiſe, much louder than the croaking 
of frogs. They ſeldom ſtir out of their holes, unleſs in the 
duſk of the evening; and if they are ever met with in the 
day time, their ſtrange motion ſurprizes all who ſee them. 
Rachefort's Hiſt. Inf. Antill. 
LUCULLEUM marmer, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, 
on a . * kind of 28 of a good fine 
and capable of an elegant poliſh, but little regarded 
hog its _ on ions. 7 freſh broken, it is 
cen to be „ but very bright ſhini ticles, a 
ing like ſo many ſmall — 5 4 4px oa E 
t had its name from the Roman conſul Lucullus, who firſt 
brought it into uſe in that city. It is common in Italy, 
- Germany, and France. We have much of it imported, 
and our artificers call it the namur marble, the Spaniards 
call it marble of buga. ils Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 466. 
LUDUS (Cycl.) — Lupus helmontii, in natural hiftory, an 
opake foſſile of an irregular ſhape, but of a very r and 
ſingular internal ſtructure: It is of an earthy hue, and al- 
ways divided into ſeparate maſſes, by a number of veins of 
a different colour, and purer matter than the reſt. Theſe 
maſles, into which it is divided, are ſometimes ſmall and 
pretty regularly figured ; in which caſe, they are called tal: 
or ludi, dice; but they are more frequently of no regular 
ſhape at all. There are others of them c ed or com- 
poſed of many coats, diſpoſed one over another about 2 
central nucleus. In theſe the ſepta, or dividing veins, are 
very thin and fine, in the others thicker, 
It is only theſe ſepta that are uſed in medicine, being given 
in nephritic complaints with ſucceſs. The doſe is a 
ſcruple to a dram. | | 
LUDWIGIA, in the Linnzan f of botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are 
theſe. The cup is a perianthium compoſed of one leaf, di- 
vided into four ſegments, ſituated. on the germen of the pi- 
ſtil, and remaining after the flower is fallen; the ſeg- 
ments of the cup are pointed, ſpread very wide, and of the 
ſame length with 2 of the flower. The flower is 
compoſed of four all of the ſame fize, ſpread wide 
open, flat, and cordated. The ſtamina are four erect, 
pointed, ſhort filaments. The antherz are ſimple, erect, 
and oblong, The germen of the piſtil is ſquare, and is 
cloathed with the baſis of the cup under the receptacle of 
the flower. The ſtyle is cylindric, and of the length of the 
ſtamina, and the ſti is ſomewhat ſquared and headed. 
The fruit is an obtuſe, ſquare capſule, covered with, and 
crowned. by the cup; it contains four cells, and opens fo 
ways. e ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. Linnæi Gen- 
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rbot kind, or rather a middle kind, between that 
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has inſtead pf legs nineteen pair of Riff briſtles, theſe 
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of at leaſt five inches long when full grown, and having no | laginous, or rather fleſhy, and having no rays or nerves, 
mark of them. Its body is rounded, and much reſembles | and another below it ſupported by nine rays. Its mouth 
the body of the common earth worm, and is of a fleſh co- | is large, and its jaws are furniſhed with vaſt numbers of 
lour, or pale red ; it has no forceps. ſmall teeth. It is caught in many parts of the Engliſh ſeas, 
LUGMON, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the you and is common in the fiſhmongers ſhops in London, but 
of the Philippine Iſlands to a ſpecies of turtle; the female] it is not much eſteemed, See Tab. of Fiſhes, No 32. and 
of which has a tuft of red feathers, of a pale blood colour Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc, p. 208. 
on her breaſt, which have greatly the appearance of a wound, LUNA (Cyel.) Lux A marina, in zoology, a name by which 
given by nature, but ſo much reſembling a real wound, that Geſner has called a peculiar ſpecies of far fi/þ, called alfa 
any body would at firſt ſight be deceived. the ſea ſun. See SOLEIL de mer. 
LUJULA, wood ſorrel, in medicine. See SORREL. Lux A piſcis, in zoology, a name by which ſome have called 
LULANIS, in botany, a name given by ſome of the antient| the mola, which we uſually call in Engliſh the ſun ib. 
Greeks to a plant, uſed very frequently for a yellow colour Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 15. See the article MoL a, 
in dying, and by the ladies for tinging their hair yellow, the Lac Lux. See the article Lac lunæ. 
favourite colours of thoſe times. eophytus — LUNET RIA, a term invented by ſome affected wri- 
this word, ſays, that it pn the ſame with iſatis, glaſ- | ters, on medicine for a fever, which they ſay is curable in 
tum, or weed z and ſeveral others have been of that opinion, | one period of the moon. 
though very abſurdly, ſince the glaſtum or woad dies a blue | LUNAR (Cycl.)—LuxnaAR cycle, in chronology, See Cy+ 
colour not a yellow; and by no means anſwers the de-| CLE of the moon, Cycl. 
ſcription of the lulanis, which is the fame with the lutum or | LUNARE os, in anatomy, is the ſecond bone in the firſt row 
lutea herba of the Romans, and with the | gown tinctoria] of the carpus. It has its name from the Latin luna, the 


or dyers wood of theſe times. See the article LuTum. moon, becauſe one of its ſides is in form of a creſcent. 
LUMELLA, in the glaſs trade, the round hole in the floor] The articular ſides in this bone are four in number. One 
of the tower of the leer, which is directly over the work- | convex for the baſis of the radius, one ſemi-lunar for the os 
ing furnace, and by which the flame is let into the tower. | ſeaphoides, one almoſt triangular for the os cuneiforme, and 
Merge Art of Glaſs, p. 243. one hollow; which, with the hollow fide of the os ſca- 


LUMINOUS (Odd. Luminous emanations have been ob-] phoides, forms a cotyloide cavity for the head of the os 
ſerved from human bodies, as alſo from thoſe of brutes. | magnum. The convex fide, together with that of the os 
The light ariſing from currying a horſe, or from rubbing | ſcaphoides, forms an oblong convexity, anſwering to the 
a cat's Back are vn to moſt. Inſtances of a like kind | oblong concavity in the baſis of the radius, the outer and 
have been known on combing a woman's head. Bartholin * | inner ſurfaces are ſmall and rough. This bone wauld ſome- 
gives us an account, which he entitles mulier ſplendens, of | what more properly be named os ſemi - lunare, than Junare, &c. 

| a lady in Italy, whoſe body would ſhine, whenever lightly | J/inflow's Anatomy, p. 83. 
touched with a piece of linnen, Theſe efluvia of ani- {LUNARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
mal bodies have many properties in common with thoſe | charaCters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of four 
produced from glaſs; ſuch as their being lucid, their] leaves, and is of the cruciform kind. The piſtil ariſes from 
ſnapping, and their not being excited without ſome de-] the cup, and finally becomes a very remarkable ſeed veſſel, 
gree of friction, to which may be added electricity); as] extremely broad, thin, and flat and divided by an interme- 
a cat's back has been found ſtrongly electrical when] diate membrane into two cells, which uſually contain kidne 
ſtroaked *,—f* Cant. 3. Hiſt. 70. » Phil. Tranſ. Ne 476.| ſhaped and marginated ſeeds, See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 8. 

« 444, ſeq.—] See erer. The ſpecies of lunaria, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
Ne bodies not only appear luminous, but even the exha-] theſe, 1. The common larger round podded lunaria. 2, 


lations from them adhering to their cloathing will caufe it to} The white flowered round perennial larger lunaria. 
ſhine likewiſe . [ Ibid. & p. 477] 3. The 9 lunaria with long ſhaped pods. 4. The pur- 

LUMME, in zoology, the name of a water fowl of the co- | ple flowered long podded larger lunaria. 5. The wall flower 
lymbus kind, call 


called by authors colymbus - arficus, and] leaved lunaria with large and ong poo. . 'The wall flower 
common about Iceland and ſome parts of Norway, and | leaved lunaria with long ſhaped er pods. 7. The lunaria 
ſcarce known in any other part of the world. with long crooked pods, Tourn. Inſt. p. 218. 

It is a beautful bird of the ſize of a duck. It has a black | This plant is famous in ſome parts of the kingdom for its 
and ſharp beak of two inches long, and its head and neck | medicinal virtues, though it has not the fortune to be re- 
are covered with grey feathers, running each way to a ſharp| ceived in the ſhops. "The people in the northern countries 
edge, and making the appearance of a hood or friar's caw}.| dry the whole plant in an oven, and give as much as will 
Its back and wings are black, 2 with ſquare ſpecks of lie on a ſhilling for a doſe, twice a day, in hæmorrhages of 
white, and juſt under the neck there is a large black ſquare | all kinds, particularly in the too abundant flowing of the 
ſpot. This runs down the back alſo to five inches in length, menſes, and this with great ſucceſs. The Welfh, among 
and is about two inches broad, and beautifully variegated| whom it is not uncommon, Dr. Needham informs us, make 
with black, white, and grey. Its belly is white, its legs | an ointment of it, which they uſe externally, and pretend 
are ſhort, and its feet webbed. The people where it is] it cures dyſenteries. Dale P . | | 
common, hold it as ſacred, in ſome meaſure, and are afraid | LUNARIA, in natural hiſtory, is alfo uſed by fome authors for 
of _ it in ſome places ; but the icelanders make it their | the Selenites. . 


incipal food, and are very dextrous at catching it with | LUNARTS zochlea, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 

| hmm, Ray's Ornithol. p. 259. | - ſhells of the ſnail kind, the diſtin . character of which 
LUMP h. See the article Lu uus. is their having a perfectly round mouth. "Theſe are uni- 
Luur of fleſh, in the manege. See BovJLLON. | valve, umbilicated ſhells, with a depreſſed clavicle, and 2 


LUMPEN, in ichthyology, the name of 2 long bodied fiſh ſurface ſometimes ſmooth, but more frequently ſtriated, fur+ 
of the muſtela kind, common in the markets at Antwerp. rowed, laciniated, or covered with tubercles. 
It is of a long and round body, growing gradually flenderer] The cochieæ, or ſnails in general, are divided into three 
to the tail. Its colour is a greeniſh yellow, with black | genera, which are founded on the differences in the ſhape of 
broad lines on the back placed tranſverſely ; and it has a little | the mouth. The firſt genus has the mouth round, the fe- 
redneſs at the end of its tail. J/illughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 120. | cond has it ſemj-circular, and the third oval. The firſt is, 
It has alſo a number of duſky ſpots all over the body, except the genus charaQtered by the term cochlea kunaris. 
under the longitudinal mark, which runs along each fide] This genus of cochle may be very aptly divided into three ſec- 
from the gills to the tail. It has either no. ſcales, or ſuch| tions. 1. The ſmooth cechlee Junares. 2. The ſulcated ones, 
as are too ſmall to be perceptible ; its mouth is large, and] and 3. The rough or ſcabrous ones. Vet, it is to be ob- 
furniſhed with one row of teeth in each jaw; its tongue is ſerves, that this method of diſtinRion, which was inſtituted 
broad, ſoft, and roundiſh, and the iris of the eyes is yellow. | Rumphius, is, though very obvious, yet very lightly found- 
The apertures of its gills are ſmall, its back fin runs ſingl ed, as it takes in only the varieties of the ſuperficies, not 
the whole length of the back, and turning round the tail, | any eſſential characters. The name /imayx ſeems to have 
comes up to the anus; near which there is another aperture, | been given the ſnail from the Latin /mws mud, for it is 
out of which be preſſed an aqueous liquor. | uſuglly bred among mud, They have all an operculum or 
The Jumpen is galea piſcis, or muſtel# altera of Geſner | covering for the mouth. This entirely ſtops up the aperture 
and others. It is a ſpecies of the i diſtinguiſhed by | of the ſhel}, when the fiſh draws its body into it; and this 
Artedi, by the name of the hlemus, with fins like cirri un-] operculym, when found looſe, and ſeparate, as many kinds 
der its neck, and tranſverſe ſtreaks on the back. The cirri] of it frequently are, A umbilicus veneris,. as 
are bifid. | — r if it were a peculiar ſpecies of ; N o ſnail has leſs 
LUMPUS, in zoology, the name of a thick and ſhort ſea] two volutæ or turns, in the ſhell, and many have as far ag 
fiſh, called in Engliſh the lump fiſh, and ſea own, and by] ten. It is ſaid, that Archimedes took the invention of the 
che Scotch the cock paddle. | | ferew, ſo famous ever ſince his time, and fill called after 
It is a thick and very ill ſhaped fiſh. Its belly is broad and | His name from the form of this ſhell ; and ig i gen y - 
flat, and its back riſes to a ridge. Its colour is a mixture of | lowed, that architects have taken the bit Fs — 
blackiſh and red; its belly is red. It has no ſcales, but is ights of ſtairs from it. Rumph. p. 29. Er de Conch, 
covered with a tough ſkin, which is full of ſharp tubercles ; | Hiſt, Nat. Eclaire, P. 2. p. 251. ; Fe. 8 
aui on each fide it has three rows of prickles or erooked | "The ſmall ſpecies of — called bernard the hermit, oſten 
2 It has two fins on the back, the firſt thick, capti- | Hodges irelf in 4 ſhell of one of theſe animals, after tha 
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.. Ereature to whom it belonged is dead. One ſpecies of this 


ranges. Hiſt. Nat. Eclair, p. 2. p. 261. 
LUNDa, — i 


* 


us is called the rotunda from its round ſhape. This is ſo 
ge as to contain two quarts of water, and from an old 
ice of this ſpecies by way of an oil jar in families, 
it obtained the name of olearia. re is a peculiar ſpecies 
called the dauphin ſnail, which is elegantly furniſhed with 
rows of points of a. jagged form on all its ſpires; and the 
ſhell called the eperon is another ſpecies of this genus, the 
volutæ of which are in the ſame manner furniſhed with points; 
but in this ſpecies they. are ſmoother and ſharper than in 
the dauphin ſnail.— Rondeletius has given the name echi- 
nophora to one, which is all over covered with rough tuber- 
cles. And there is one ſpecies of this ſhell brought from 
America, which is very large, and of a fine pearly coat 
within. The workmen in toys take much of what they 
uſe from it, and what we imagine the inſide of the nacre, 
or mother of pear], is often no other than the inner coat of 
this ſnail. 
The ſpecies of this genus are the following. 1. The faſ- 
ciated and tuberous lunar ſnail. 2. The great American 
burgau. This is often ſeen in the cabinets of the curious, 
with its outer ſurface eaten off, and then when it has been 
poliſhed it looks all aver pearly, and makes a very elegant 
appearance. 3. The ſerpent ſkin lunar ſnail, fo called rom 
the colours and ſpots. 4. The green ſnail.. 5. The olearia 
or large umbilicated lunar cochlea. 6. The lunar ſnail, with 


an exerted clavicle. 7. The ribband ſnail. This, how- | 


ever, 1s but a variety of the former ſpecies. 8. [The fur- 
rowed lunar ſnail. 9. The parrot lunar ſnail. 10. The 
| Toaſted cheſnut ſnail. 11. The variegated ſnail. 12. The 
lunar ſnail with a depreſſed apex, of a variegated green co- 
lour. 13. The | ſmaragdine ſnail. 14. The goat's 
eye ſnail; there is a Chineſe fpecies of this ſnail, with-green 
and white lines very beautiful. 15. The violet ſnail of 
Columna. 16. The wide lipped lunar ſnail variegated with 
yellow and white. 17. The rough and furrowed ſnail, 
Called the os aureum, or golden mouth. 18. The rough and 
furrowed ſnail, called the filyer. mouth, or os argenteum. 
19. Fhe dauphin ſnail. 20. The ulated and umbili- 
cated ſnail. 21. The deprefled ſnail with tubercles on each 
fide. 22. The ſpur ſnail, with prickles diſpoſed in two 


— 


| in zoology, a name by which Wormius, Hoier, 
and ſome others, have called the bird, commonly known by 
the name of anas ardica Cluſii. See Duck. 
LUNDRESS, in our old Writers, a fterling ſilver-penny; 
which had its name from being coined only at London, and 
not at the country mints. Lownds's Eſſay upon Coins, p. 17. 
LUNE, Limula (Cycl.)—The quadrature of the lunula is ge- 
nerally aſcribed to Hippocrates of Chios; but Proclus tells 
us expreſsly, that it was found by QCEnopidas of Chios. 
Sce Mr. Heinius in Mem. de Acad. de Berlin, Tom. 2. 
p. 410. who has given us a diſſertation about this ¶ Enopidas. 
LUNENSE marmor, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, 
the name of that ſpecies, of white marble now known among 
us, by the name of the Carrara marble, and diſtinguiſhed from 
the ſtatuary kind, by its greater hardneſs and lets ſplendour. 
It was ever greatly eſteemed in building and ornamental 
. works, and is ſo ſtill. It is of a very cloſe and fine tex- 
ture, of a very pure white, and much more tranſparent than 
any other of 14 white marbles. It has always been found in 
great quantities in Italy, and is ſo to this day. Hill's Hiſt. 
of Foſſ. p. 463. | way SO 4 
UNETTE (Gel.) —Lux ET TRE, in the manege. A half horſe- 
ſhoe, or ſuch a ſhoe as wants the ſpunge, i. e. that part of 
the branch which runs towards the quarters of the foot, has 
this name given it. | N 1 ̃ 
Lux TTR is alſo the name of two ſmall pieces of felt made 
tound and hollow, to clap upon the cyes of a vicious horſe 
that js apt to bite, and ſtrike with his fore feet, or that will 
not ſuffer his rider to mount him. | 
LUNGS (Cycl.)—From the experiments made on living ani- 
mals by Dr. ouſton , Dr. Hoadley d, and Mr. Bremond e, 
the lungs ſeem to act independent of the thorax, continuing 
to be dilated. and contracted after they are expoſed to the 
_ air, [—* Phil. Tranſ. Ne 441. Sect. 4. Lectures on Re- 
ſpiration. © Mem. de PAcad. des Sciences, 1739.— ]! 
An artificial inflation of the lungs of a dead or dying animal 
will put the heart in motion, and continue it ſo tor ſome 


time. And we have an inſtance of the ſucceſsful application | 
of this experiment to the reſcuing the life of a perſon ſuffo- | 
. cated by the means of à coal pit. See Medic. Ef. Edinb. | 


Vol. 5. And Phil. Tranſ. N. 475. Sec. 11. 


In the medical Eſſays Edinb. we read of an ulcer in the | 
lungs,' piercing, through the diaphragm into the liver. See 


4 Vol. 1. Art. 26. | 1 k | | = 
Dropſy of the Lu xs. See the article HyDRoPs pulmonum. 


LyNGs. wounded. There is always reaſon to apprehend that | 
the 1075 are wounded, when the patient voids a great quan- 


tity of frothy blood by the mouth, accompanied with a 
. _ cough after receiving a wound in the thorax, eſpeciall ay 
when the blood that is voided at the wound, is very florid, 


and the patient makes a particular noiſe when he draws his 


„ 


and ſometimes reaching the fou 


l 


cavity of the - thorax from extravaſated blood, and to heal 
the external wound when that may be done with ſafety : 

but as no application can be made to the internal wound, 4 

muſt be left to nature. Whenever the divided veſſels con- 
tract themſelves, and the blood ſtops of itſelf, the patient 
will recover; the perſons who have recovered from theſe 
wounds, are afterwards externally ſubject to conſumptions, 
and ulcers of the lungs. Sometimes in caſes of this kind, 
the wounded part of the lungs puſhes itſelf forward, and 
ſticks pretty firmly in the orifice, of the external wound. 
In this caſe, if it is forced back again, it will diſcharge a 
Pan quantny of blood into the cavity of the thorax : there- 
ore it is better to let it remain in the ſituation nature has 
thrown it into, for by this means it will admit of the im- 
mediate application of proper dreſſings, and you may ſafely 
encourage it to adhere to the lips of the external wound : 
but if a wounded portion of the lungs ſhould be puſhed out. 
of the thorax, beyond the limits of the external wound, a 
fine piece of linnen is to be wrapped round this part, and a 
ligature muſt be then made above the linnen, and all that is 
| below the ligature taken off with a fine knife, and the 
ſound part of the lungs muſt then be returned into the body, 
keeping one end of the ligature conſtantly hanging out at 
the external wound; the wound is then to. be kept open 
with a tent, and the ligature at length may be ſafely drawn 
out. The wound is then to be healed in the ordinary way. 
And during the courſe. of the cure, the patient muſt take 
internally vulnerary decoctions, and Jucatellus balſam. 
By this treatment wounds of this dangerous kind are ſome- 
times cured, but when they are not, it is a ſatisfaction to 
know that all has been done, that could be done in fo 

_ deſperate a caſe. Heiſter. Surg. 73. | 

LuNGs of inſets. In the fly claſs the ſtigmata are extremely 

numerous, and the tracheæ which they terminate are branch- 

ed and divaricated all over the body in an amazing manner, 
as if every part and particle of the bodies of theſe little ani- 
mals had occaſion for its particular air veſſels; beſide theſe, 
however, flies are provided with proper lungs. They have 
two, and thoſe fo very large, that they frequently take up half, 
and . ſometimes two thirds of the body of the animal. 
Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. Vol. 4. p. 267. 7 
Theſe are two bladders placed ſideways one by the other, 
alike in ſhape and ſize; and having their origin at the 
22 of the corcelet and body, and in many flies whoſe 
ies are compoſed of five rings, extending to the third, 
9 The ſize and figure of 
each of theſe bladders is ſuch, as is neceſſary, to fill almoſt 
entirely that cavity of the body in which it is lodged. 

They each of them touch the ſides of this cavity, the our | 
when they join one another is flat, and this commiſſure 
forms a line running ftrait down the body; they are, how- 

ever, in this part, though ſo cloſely in contact, yet not at all 
Joined to one another; this commiſſure, however, does not 
reach quite up to the back or quite down to the belly, there 
is a ſmall cavity left between each, which was very neceſ- 
ſary in both places; the one to give paſſage to the great 
artery, the other to the excrements. Ibid. p. 268. 

LUNG-wort, Pulmonaria, in botany. See PULMONARIA. 

LUNULA, in geometry. See Lune, Oel. & Suppl. 

Luxor A, the half moon, among the Romans, an ornament 
the patricians wore on their ſhoes. | 

LuNULA was alſo an ornament in form of a moon worn by 
the ladies. , £5 

LUNULARIA, a name given by Micheli to certain ſpecies 
of the marchantia, a kind of lichen. Theſe have the male 
cup divided into four ſegments, and thoſe turning their 
edges over the flower; whereas the marchantia, as he calls 
them, have eight or ten ſegments, and thoſe plain. Micheli 
Nov. Gen. Pl. 55. | 

LUNULATED teaf, among botaniſts.. See Lzar. 

LUPIA, in ſurgery, a name given by ſome authors to tha 
ſort of ſwelling, called by others zalpa and teffudo. This 1 
an encyſted tumor, more diſtinguiſhed by its ſituation than 
by its nature, ſince of whatever kind it be, whether aſtea- 
tomatous, or atheromatous, c. if ſituated under the ſcalp, 
it is called by theſe names. Heiſter's Surgery, 8 324 

LUPINASTER, in botany, the name given by Buxbaum to 
a new genus of p — their near approach to the cha- 

racters of the lupine. The flowers are like thoſe of the other 
ilionaceous plants; the leaves are digitated as in the lupines. 

The flowers are collected into a head, ſuſtained on a long 

pedicle, iſſuing from the alæ of the leaves. The pods ae 

Hat, and the feeds. kidney ſhaped. The ftalks are fix 

or _ inches high, the leaves long, of 4 blueiſh gu ; 

ſharply ſerrated, and elegantly ftriated ; they grow > 

ven, or eight on a pedicle, which comes out of 2 yello 3 

membrane ſurrounding the ſtalk. The flowers are 8 

- blueiſh purple, and ariſe out of cups, divided into ſan 
Ser he pods are long and depreſſed, and the — 

black and kidney ſhaped. It grows in plenty a 

the banks of the Volga. AR. — Vol. 2. p- 340. | 

LUPINE,. in botany. See Lurixus, infra. - 

| LUPINUS, . the lupine, in botany, the name of a ger 0: 

e 


\ 


brea-b.þ:, The office of a furgeon, in this caſe, is to clear the 


de. * 


plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower cs 


- 


L UP 


de pasilismacseus kind. The pill alles from the cup, 5 
Pliny. 


and finally becomes a pod, containing in ſome ſpecies round- 
iſh, and in others flatted ſeeds. The leaves of the /upine are 
alſo of a fan- like ſhape, or go. in the ſhape of fingers, all 
from the extremity of the ſtalks. AY. Si 
The ſpecies of lypine enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The common white garden pine. 2. The 
great hairy blue flowered pine. 3. The broad leaved hairy 
purple lowered lipine, called the wild /upine by old authors. 
he broad leaved and hairy wild lupine with white flow- 
ers, in all things greatly reſembling the cultivated kind. 
5. The white flowered hairy, low, broad leaved lupine. 
6, The American trifoliate tree lupine with white flowers, 
and variegated fruit, 
Portugal pin. 8. The great lapine with fleſh coloured 
flowers. 9. The purple flowered wild /upine, with large, 
round, variegated ſeeds. 10. The purple flowered wild 
lupine, with ſmaller, round, © variegated ſeeds. 11. The 
reddiſh flowered wild lupine, 12. The wild line with roſe 
. coloured flowers. 13. The tall narrow leaved blue flow- 
ered lupine. 14. The little blue lowered /upine. 15. The 
little perennial creeping, blue flowefed Virginian lupine. 
16. The little Indian {upize, and 17. The wild, yellow 
flowered lupine. * Tourn. Inſt, p. 392. I 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant propagated in gardens, 
where they make a very agreeable appearance. But the 


kind moſt frequent with us is the leſſer purple or blue flow- | 


ered kind. This is propagated by ſowing: the ſceds in a 
common flower border, where they 7 no care, but 
will come up and thrive of themſelves, they ſhould be ſown 


in April, in May, and in June, that there may be a ſucceſ- 


fion of them in flower for a conſiderable time. They 
ſhould always be ſown where they are to remain, for it 
gives leſs trouble, and they are plants which but very badly 
bear tranſplanting. Miller's Gardners Dict. 
LUPULUS, hep, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the 
lous kind, being compoſed only of a number of ſtamina 
placed in a cup. - Theſe flowers are barren, and the embryo 
fruits are found on other. ſpecies of hops, on which there are 
no flowers. Theſe finally become a ſquammoſe fruit, com- 
| poſed of many leaves affixed to an axis, and containing 
many ſeeds, covered with a hand. . 
The ſpecies of bob, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The common male hop. 2. The common fe- 
male hop. Tourn. Inſt. p. 535. ES 
The flowers of the hop, beſide their uſe in brewing, are 
recommended as of great uſe in medicine, in the intention 


of anodynes and difcutients. They are given in powder in | 


diſeaſes of the liver and ſpleen, in the jaundice, and in ob- 
ſtructions of the menſes, hex alſo powerfully promote 
urine ; and uſed externally in the way of a cataplaſm, they 
are of ſervice in tumors and contuſions. Strother, Pharm. 
It is generally faid, that the upulus, or hop, was, the bryon 
of the antient Greeks. "Theſe authors have indeed de- 
ſcribed the bryon, Bren, to be a climbing plant, with long 
branches, twiſting itf round every thing that comes in its 
way, and growing up to a great height; but this is all they 
have ſaid that gives the leaſt countenance to the opinion 
of their meaning the lupulus or bop by it, and this may as 
well agree with any 
All that gave birth to this error, was, the writing in abbre- 
viation, the word bryon being only a compendious way of 
writing ia, and it is very certain that the white 2 
is the only plant ever meant is word: the later Gree 
writers have indeed omitted the eviation, and have con- 
ſtantly written 5ryonia at length, which our tranſlators from 
tze Greek lupulus. | See BRYON and Hops; |  - 
LUPUS, the rl. This is a beaſt of prey 


wolf, in zoo] | = 
but wholly of the dog kind, and the largeſt and fierceſt of 


that race of animals. It is extremely like the domeſtic dog 


in ſhape, and if the head did not differ alittle in figure, 
one would be apt to declare it the very ſame animal. It 
has a fierce look about the face, its eyes are glaring and 
ſavage, and its teeth, and the opening of its mouth herce 
and frightful. The antients had an opinion, that the neck 
of the wolf was all of one ſolid bone ; but, on the co | 
this rigs able to furn and twiſt about better than 
Kind. 's Syn. Quad. p. 1 
wolf, as well as all the ar 


x 2, 


other of the climbing plants as the hop. | 


1 


* The broad leaved duſky flowered | 
h 
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LU R 
mention of lupus falittarius, unleſs in 


Lurus, in ornithology; a name given by ſome authors to the 
monedula or jackdaw, from his voracious appetite and habit 
of ſtealing. - Aldrovand. de Avibus. 74 

Lupus, in the hiſtory of inſets, the name of a fo called alſo 
in * the wolf” fly. It has this name from its ravenous 
and devouring diſpoſition. It feeds on flies, or whatever 

other inſects come in its way, and is eaſily known by bein 

of a very large ſize, and having long ard ſtrong legs, _ 
an oblong and conſiderable thick black body. 

Lurus is alſo the name given by authors to a peculiar claſs 

of ſpiders, from the manner of their taking their prey, 

which is by open hunting and running down, and not by 

22 5 as the N ſpiders do theirs. Theſe are 

iſtingui into two kinds, the one ly the /zpus, or 
rid {piers the other the crab ſpider, OR v7 

All the ſpiders of the lupus kind have four large eyes and 

four ſmall ones. Their hinder pair of legs are longer than 

any of the others; and they uſually live upon the ground, 

ſeldom climbing into trees. Of the firſt kind, or the / i, 

properly ſo called, there are four principal ſpecies. 1. Ihe 

black ſpider. This is of a middle ſize, the male and female 
are both black, the head is ſmall, and the legs are beauti- 
fully ſpotted. 2. The brown ſpider with oblique ſtreaks 
upon the body; This is of a middle ſize, and has a black 
head. 3. The plain yellowiſh ſpider, with a long ſhaped 
pointed 7 his is a very large ſpider, and its legs are 
long and robuſt ; it lives among buſhes. 4. The livid ſpider 

with a long pointed _ undulated with white. This is a 

very large ſpecies, and lives among trees and under hedges, 

s Hiſt. Inf. p. 36 | | 
the cancriform, or crab ſpiders, which are leſs properly 
called lupi, there are two principal kinds. The diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of the crab ſpiders, is, their having the hinder 

© pair of legs the ſhorteſt of all, or at the utmoſt, not ex- 

ceeding the third pair in length, The ſpecies are theſe. 

1. The ſlow moving erab ſpider, with a blue body and very 

ſmall purple, eyes. This is of a middling fize, anc when in 

motion, has much of the appearance of a ſmall crab. The 

ſmall nimble crab ſpider, of a yellowiſh colour, but with a 

brown tip of the body. This is a ve ſmall ſpider, and is 

of a brown colour, when viewed in the ſhade, but gilded 
when turned to the ſun, | ; 

Lupus aureus, the gold coloured wolf, in zoology, the name 

by which Latin authors call the creature known in Engliſh 

by the name of the jackall, | | 

Lupus cervarius, in zoology, a name by 

thors have called the hnx, from its 

the article Lynx, See JACKALL, 


riut, but no where 


P ” & 


which many au- 


feeding on deer. See 


Lbyus marinus, the ſea wolf; a voracious ſea fiſh, caught 
ſometimes in our ſeas, but more frequently in the Mediter- 
ranean, and very fierce and voracious. Its head is larger 
in proportion to its ſize, than that of the ſhark, and rounder. 
This, as alſo the back, ſides, and fins, are all of a blueiſh 
colour. The. belly is white, the ſkin is ſmooth and ſoft, 

but his teeth ſo remarkably hard and ſtrong, that if he bites 
againſt an anchor of a ſhip, or other iron ſubſtance, they 
make a loud noiſe, and leave their marks in the iron. In 
the rim of his under jaw he has ten ſharp and round teeth 
diſpoſed in two rows, and twelve grinders on each fide be- 
hind theſe, diſpoſed in the ſame manner in two rows. The 

upper jaw has twelve ſharp and round teeth before, and there 
are three orders or rows of grinders in his palate 3j the mid- 
dle one conſiſting of twelve teeth, as the others, but having 
them larger than the human teeth, and running farther to- 
ward the jaw; and in the upper jaw he has two rough and 
bones ; to which a rough part near the root of the 

1 anſwers, and this like thoſe is beſet with ſharp 


. Willughbys Hiſt. Piſc. 7 130. | | 
It has two fins like wings, fituated juſt under the gills ; z 
each of two hands breadth long, and one long fin runnin 
from the head to the tail of four or ſive fingers broad; an 
another Dr from the anus to the tail. { > 8 
y A Ol.) There are three things to be conſidered he- 


is, that ſhe be bold and familiar in eom 
| dere e regard to the hour of the morning and 


evening w 


F 


muſt alſo be unhooded, and a bit or two given ber on 
lure as ſhe ſits on the fiſt : after this the lure is to be t 
from her and hid, then thrown upon che ground 
her that ſhe may it within the length of her 
as ſoon as ſhe has ſeized it, the falconer is then 


© 


8 
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Lueys,. in botany, a name ſaid to be given by Pliny, to the 
_ common hops: this is, however, an error, for tho” the word 
of the copies of that author lupus, the true 
_ r n 
rita expreſſes its clim m willows, 
3 F it bipus ſal: Farcus.” We find ii Alf thee © writer: 
_ the alas, which is the name of the bop before 
99 Vor. wk Can; 8 3 122 5 Nets | 
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ter diſtances ; and finally, when the is accuſtomed to it | 
— it is to be done in company, takin ou care that 
nothing fright her; and when ihe ts perted it on foot, 
ſhe is to be {ured on horſeback. | wx. vs X 
LUSCINLA, the nightingale, See PjILOMELA. 5 
LUSHBURGHS, or LUXENBURGHS, in our old writers, 
a baſe ſort of foreign — 2 of 2 1 Engliſh 
money, and brought into England in the time 3. to 
.. deceive the king and his people: on account of which it 
was made treaſon, for any one willingly to bring any ſuch 
money into the realm, as knowing it to be falſe. Stat. 
_— E4.'3, J Inft. x. Terms of Law. | 
LVU r, at ſea; If a ſhip heel either to ſtar-board or port the 
ſeamen ſay ſhe hath a l that way; and they ſay ſo, 
though it be occaſioned pen ing of her ballaſt, 
or by the unequal 2 things in her hold; though 
it is more properly ſaid of a ſhip, when ſhe is inclined to 
heel any way upon the account of her mold or make. 
LU STRE, an appellation given to a branched candleſtic, when 
made of glaſs, See the articles BxANCH and IESE. 
onians 


* 
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noſtrils, beyond 


the hinder part of 
the head. The breaſt, throat, and belly, are yellow, with 
; nt 


| green. The w and tail are 
brown, and all their feathers are tipped with green at their 


inch long. 
noiſe, like that of the graſshopper, and is principally found 
among willows : it is continually creeping, and ſinging 
among the branches of trees. It builds with ftraw and 
\| feathers, and lays five eggs, which are white, and ſpotted 
with red. There is a conſiderable variation in the colours 
of theſe birds; ſome of them being much greener on the 
back, and much whiter on the belly, than others. Ray's 
Ornitholog. p. 164. N : 
LUTRA, in zoology, the name given by authors to the otter, 
called by the Greeks, from his loving the water, #»%;, 
enbydris. See Tab. 1. of Quadruped, N 6 ö 
The otter is ſmaller than the beaver, 1 has a longer 
and more ſlender body. Its tail is alſo longer than that of 
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LUSTRATION (O.) — The manner of the 


huorſe; theſe were followed by the king, and his children, 


of five years :- yet, if we enquire into the real ſtate of the 
caſe, we ſhall find no good ground for fixing ſo preciſe a 
- fignification to it; but, on the contrary, that the cenſus and 

| Iuſtrum were, for the moſt part, held irregular! uncer- 
tainly, at very different and various intervals of time, as the 


IEA in . ſpecies of fy 


Ms polypetalos anomolaus kind, conſiſting of ſeveral ite 


Aue Portugal deals with curted leaves. 
' LuTzo: A; in zoology, a name given 
n 


purifying their army by laffration was this; at the time of 
their feftival Xanthica, 1 a bitch into two halves, 
one of which, together with the entrails, was placed upon 


the right hand, the other upon the left ; between theſe the |. 


army marched in this order: after the arms of the Mace- 
donian kings, came the firſt line of the army, conſiſting of 


after whom went the life guards; then followed the reſt of 
the army: this done, the army was divided into two parts, 
one of which being ſet in array againſt the other, there fol- 
lowed a ſhort encounter, in imitation -of a fight. Potter, 
Archæol. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 417. 

LUSTRICUS dies, among the antients, the day on which 
young children underwent the ceremony of lu/tration, and 
received their names. Some will have it to have been the 
ninth day after their birth in males, .and the eighth in fe- 
males; but others make it the fifth day after their birth, 

and ſorae the laſt day of the week. The 
formed among the Greeks after this manner : the midwives, 
having firſt purified themſelves by waſhing their hands, ran 


round the fire-hearth with the infant in their arms, thereby, 
as it were, entering it into the family, and putting it under 
the protection of houſhold gods, to whom the hearth 


ſerved inſtead of an altar; hence it had the name of amphi- 

Adromia. eee e A A 
It was celebrated as a feſtival wi expreſſions ; 
and received gifts from ale fn friends on this occa 
fon. If the child was a male, their door was decked 
with an olive garland ; if a female, with wool, to ſig- 
nify the work women were to be employed about. Potter, 
Archæol. Grac. I. 4. c. 14. T. 2. p. 328. Heym. Lex. 
in voc. A | 

LUSTRUM (Cycl.)—The cenſus was 
a luſtration of the le, ſo the word, 
ſtantly been taken by the antients and moderns for a term 


2 exigencies of the ſtate required. Middlet. of Rom. 


„ p. 107. JT: | 
LUTATION, in chemiſtry, is uſed for the cementing of che- 


mical veſſels cloſe t 


found frequently near waters after rain; it is of a 
. 


yellow the wings are long, and the eyes large and 
1 Rey the tail is 
ide 


ble 1 intern A 
| ra e 5 in at- 3 i the 
Y 8 ” N 3 ; 
LuTEZA is alſo a name by which ſome authors have 
called the emberiza flava, or yellow hammer. See the article 
YELLOw Hammer. | „ 
LUTEOLA, Ser, weed, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of 


© gularl petals.” * The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and 
2 Fraly became a fruit, or ſeed veſſel, of a BIEN orbi- 
cular >. terminating in three points, containin 
en ng 1 BTK mY ung 
- The'ſpecies of lufeola, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
these. r. The common or willow leaved lteola. 2. The 
The dwarf 
Pyrencai luteola with toad flax leaves. Tourn. Inft. p. 423. 
de gi. many to a ſmall 
bir dy geln, and by others regulus non 
can,; but this laſt is a name that has occaſioned ſome 
„ as many have err 


was per- 


* 


f 


the beaver, and is all over covered with hair ; and its legs 
are very ſhort in proportion to the ſize vf its body. The 
feet have all five toes each, which are naturally expanded, 
and are connected by a membrane like the toes of web- 
footed fowl ; and are all ſo equally diftant, that there is no 
diſtinction of any in the place of the toe in other 
animals. The head and face exactly refemble the beaver, 
and the ears are ſmall, and placed under the eyes, near the 
upper jaw, as in the beaver. The hair is ſhort, and of a 
cheſnut brown, but paler under the belly. The tail has 
ſhorter” hair than that of the body, but longer than that 
of the legs. Rays Syn. Quad. p. 187. 
In de Linnean n of nook „the lutra makes a 
diſtin genus of animals. The diftin&ion of which, from 
thoſe quadru to which it moſt approaches, is its fect 
being adapted to ſwimming. He makes two ſpecies of the 
lutra ; the common otter, which he calls lutra digitis equali- 
bus, and the lutra pollice digitis breviore. The firſt, the 
otter with all its toes of equal length; the ſecond, the 
otter with the toe ſhorter than the reſt. Linnæi, 
* Nat. p. 365. | | 
LUTTA, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of momordica. 
See MoMoORDICA. 85 
LU TUM. in botany, a name given by the antient Roman 
authors to a me ſince called luteola, or dyers weed, and 
authors of later date carniola, and cymene. It is uſed at 
s time to dye things yellow, and was ſo by the antient 
- Greeks, who exprefsly mention the dying woollen cloaths 
with it. The E tourtetans tad a way of dy- 
ing their hair yellow with it, and hence the verſe, 


Sus immunda luto, gatidet meretricula luto. 


This laſt Jutum gvidently means the herb lu, 
or luteola, Vitruvius it lutea berba, as does allo 
Pliny ; but Macer, and Paulus Zgineta, with ſeveral other, 
miſtaking it to be the fame plant with the i/atir, or woad, 
call it 642 or gur ſda. s is a common name of that 
plant, can never belong to the Jutea, unleſs blue and 
fo can Hl ors 1 00 the = * = woad 
iſalis, or gutſda, dyi , not yellow. tus is 
in the ſame error, = that iſatis is the bn Witch the 
Romans called Inas. It is ſtrange alſo how this error, of 
3 two plants ſo different in their nature 
properties, has e its way to this time in the world. 80 
far as the confuſion of names will it, we Gall the la- 
teola in England ſometimes ders e is 4 in- 
_ determinate name, and more uſually wald, or , the 
very names of the :/atis ; and the Burgundians call it guad, 
the very name by which they call wand; though both the)» 
and we, perfectly well know that they are different plants, 
and dye different colours. There is this alfo yet to be 
obſerved, that as we confound the herb ire, and the 
 genifta tindtoria,' together, under the name chers weed; 0 
others have done it under the names of lutum, curnielu, &c. 
and it is plain that theſe words, as alſo the cymene, and &. 
comene of the "Greeks, ſometimes expreſs the one, and 
ſometimes the other of thoſe” plants. See LuTEOLA- 
LUXATION' (Cyel.)—LuxATton . of the amt. See 
injon, that the 
er al- 
ſiſtants to make the extenſion, and hold the pat 
55 y ſufficient for che bufines- 
He ſeems to have no. great opinion of the ambe of gb 
crates, nor of ſeveral other contrivances for this purpoile. 
|  Vig. Helff. Surg. Vol. 1. p. 166, 163. See AMBE. 


oneouſly called our common 
wren the regulus, and as it has no creſt imagined it to be 


de icoepting the ereſted wren; the findMeſt of all European 
gl NN in fize. 5 
end are 1 vn; the rump is greener 


* 
Nn 
# 
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UZZO merino, in ichthyology, à fame given by the Ttalians | 
to the called by the antient. Greek writers, and 5 
'of the modern Latin authors, yrens; and by oo 
Varro, and ſome” other of the Roman authors, fþ this 
_ Gaza had called it the 'mailedlus, and the French, 4 35 : 
- time, call\it per. It ſeems to belong to the gens „, 
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feembyi. Salvian has given = figure of it, but it is an 
imperſect one ; for he · has omitted the firſt fin of the back. 
See the articles SPHYR NA and SUDIs, 
LYCAA, An, in antiquity, an Arcadian feſtival reſem- 
bling the Roman lupercalia, in which the conqueror was 
rewarded with a ſuit of brazen armour. Potter, Archæol. 
Grac. lib. 2. c. 20. Tom. I. p. 412. See the article Lu- 
PERCALIA, Cycl. 
LYCHNIS, catch fy, in botany, the name of a very large 

nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The 
— is of the 1 kind, being compoſed of 
ſeveral pefals, diſpoſed in an orbicular form, and arifing 
out of a tubular cup; and being ufually bifid, and ſur- 
founded with a fort of circle of two or three ſmall leaves. 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally becomes a fruit, 
Which terminates in a conic point, and is enveloped in the 
cup. This opens at the end when ripe, and is ſeen to 
contain ſometimes roundiſh, ſometimes angular, and ſome- 
times kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, affixed to a placenta. Sce Tab. 1. 
of Botany, Claſs 8. 8 
The ſpecies of hychnis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The great hairy ſcarlet Hychnis, called the Con- 
ſtantinople /Jychnts. 2. The great hairy Hhchnis with fleſh 
coloured flowers. 3. The great hairy ychnis with ſaffron 
coloured flowers, 4. The great hairy {ychnis with white 
flowers. 5. The great hairy ychnis with variegated flowers. 
6. The great hairy /ychris with red lead coloured flowers. 
5 The ſmooth ſoft leaved purpliſh red flowered hycbhnis. 

The leffer ſcarlet flowered Conſtantinople Hychnis. g. The 
pale red lowered garden campion. 10. The deep red flowered 
garden campion. 11. The crimfon flowered garden campion. 
12. The white flowered garden campion. 13. The garden 
campion with flowers red within, and white without. 


14. The garden campion with fleſh coloured ſpotted flowers. 
15. The garden campion with fleſh coloured flowers, not 


ſpotted. 16. The double garden campion. 17. The Hel. 
vetian mountain Hchnis with flowers in umbells. 18. The 
common white flowered ſingle wild lchnis. 19. The 


double flowered white /ychnis. 


20. The wild white lychnis 
with long and ſmooth leaves. 


21. The white wild ſea 


campion with fleſhy leaves. 22. The green flowered pro- 
liferous wild ſychnit. 23. The green flowered ocymaſtrum 


leaved wild. hchnis. 24. The fingle wild purple marſh 
tychnis. 25. The wild double red flowered chi. 26. The 
early procumbent purple hﬀchnis with roundiſh leaves. 
27. The larger corn cockle. , 28. The torn cockle with yellow 
flowers, commonly called yellow nigella. 29. The red per- 
foliate leaved corn chris. 30. The perfoliate leaved corn 
— with fleſh coloured flowers. 31. The perfoliate 
eaved corn Hhebnis with white flowers. 32. The common 
wild white lychnis, called white ben. 33. The double 
flowered white ben. 34. The wild ben with greeniſh purple 
Aowets. 35: The narrower. and more 
ben. 36. The ſmooth leaved purple flowered wild lychnis, 
or ſpatling poppy. 37. The 1 zen with roundiſh 
leaves purple flowers. 38. The cre 
39- The ſhrubby myrtle leaved fychnis,” 
white ben, 40. The double flowered ffirubby white Hebnis. 
41. The night flowering campion. 42. The ſweet ſcented 
narrow leaved night flowering campion. 43. The white 
flowered broad leaved viſcous mountain Hehnis. 44. The 
hnis called the little white ides. . > to ſmooth 
oad leaved purple viſcous hdmi. 6. double flow- 
ered  grally leaved lychnis. 47. The white flowered, broad 
| leaved ſmooth viſcous hchnis. 48. The vifcous hchnis 
with flowers, purple on the outſide, and white within. 
49. The viſcous lychniy with flowers, purple on the outſide, 
and white within, with ſmooth ſtalks and cups, and with 
the flowers diſpoſed in umbells. 50. The dufty leaved 
tychnis with narrow . petals, purple on the outfide, and 
White within. 51. The clammy hchnis with lightly hoary 
leaves. 52. The viſcous hairy lychnis with coloured 
flowers. 
flowers. 54. The viſcous lychnis with ſmaller m 
ful flowers. 55. The leſſer moſſy leaved lychnis. 56. The 
auricula-like lchnis. 57. The larger woolly wild hchnis. 
58. The ſmaller woolly wild Hchnis. $9. The lychnis, com- 
monly called wort. 60. The double flowered foap 
wort.  - Gr. meadow Hchnis with flowers. 
62. The pale red jagged flowered meadow 
Jagged meadow lychms with white flowers. 64. The 
| flowered meadow hebnjs with large double purple flowers. 
65. The jagged flowered meadow Jychnis with large double 


n 


white flowers. - 66. The j flowered meadow. hthnis| 


with ſmall double flowers. 67. The wild broad leaved' 
hchnis with turgid and ſtriated flower cups. 68. The 
narrow leaved wild Hehnis with firiated turgid cups. 
69. The procumbent Sicilian hchnis with extre large 

turgid and ſtriated flower cups. 70. The wild Hchnis with 
many leaves growing from every 
| Howered narrow leaved viſcous wild 
| 2 flowered narrow leaved viſcous wild hehmt. 73. The 
broader legved viſcous red flowered wild Jychnis. 74. The 
e leaved: hairy cretic hchnis. 75. The knot-grafs 


| % 
F | 


TA 63. The] 
d 


| 
| 


pointed leaved wild 


fea lychnis. | 
embling the | 


| 


53. The viſcous hychnis with * mof} _ G 
It= |. 


| 


joint. 71. The red 
chms. 7a. The 


* 


| ym with leaves like the 


| ſmail flowers, and toad flax leaves. 


LY C 


leaved mountain — called by many ait monlu⸗ 
num. 76. The dwarf graſſy leaved mountain Hchnis, of 
lychnis flowered alpine moſs. 77. The dwarf graffy leaved 
mountain yn with ſnow white flowers. 98: pro- 
cumbent ſea Hchnis with very narrow and long leaves: 
79. The long and hairy . c<hnis with five petals, not 
. bifid, in each flower. 8v. The little hairy night flowering 
. 81. The daiſy leaved mountain — with very 
mall pale red flowers. 82. The ſmalleſt moſſy flowered 
mountain {ychnis. B3. The ſmooth leaved Hehnit with 
very hard flower cups. 84. The wild hairy perennial 
Engliſh ſcurvy graſs, and very 
flowers like the ſoap wort. 85. The little hairy an- 

nual lychnis with a ſmall fleſh coloured flower. 86. The 
round fruited lychnis with fleſh coloured flowers, ſtanding 
on long weak fopt-ſtalks. 87. The red flowered fmooth 
annual lychnis with oblong pyramidal capſules. 88. The 
wild white Jychnis with a bending ſpike of flowers. 89. The 
little hairy hchnis with variegated flowers. go. The fading 
flowered wild Hehn. gt. The night flowering Hychnis with 
= ſmall lowers. 92. The little /ychnis with red flowers 
and long narrow cups. 93. The little lythnis, called by 
many the ſaxifrage of the antients. 94. The little dwarf 
alpine ſtone ychnis. 95. The tall Hchnis with numerous 
96. The flax leaved 
many flowered alpine Hchnis with very large roots. 97. 
The ſmalleſt annual Hchnis with fleſh coloured flowers, 
marked with purple lines. 98. The daiſy leaved annual 
Portugal lychnis with purple flowers. 99. The daify leaved 


annual Portugal Hychnis with fleſh coloured flowers. roo. The 


If they are to be raiſed from ſeed, they 


lavender leaved Jychnis. 101. The fleſhy leaved duſty ſea 
lychnis. 102. The willow leaved annual Spaniſh ſea lychnis. 
103. The many flowered kali leaved Spaniſh 5 
104. The leaſt Pyrenean umbelliferous lychnis. 105. The 
naked ſtalked holoſteum leaved umbelliferous ſtone ychnis. 
106. The Spaniſh lychnis with red valerian leaves and purple 


flowers. 107. The narrow leaved ſea /ycthnis. 108. The 
Portugal marſh lchnis with ſtriated cups. 109. The 
ſtinking viſcous Portugal mountain lychnis. 110. The ca- 


3 leaved Spaniſh hchnis. 
eaved rock hychnis. 112. The little narrow leaved ſtone 
horned ch. 113. The fatty leaved fea lychnis. 114. The 
upright ſpeedwell leaved Hchnis. | | | 
The lychniſes differ from the caryophy/li, or pinks, in that 
their lower cup is ſimple, not ſquammoſe at the bottom, 
as in the pink, and in the corona, which r * the mid- 
dle of the flower, and have angular kidney ſhaped ſeeds. 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 334, ſeq. | 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, which, for the beauty 
of their flowers, are cultivated in ouf gardens; they are 
very hardy plants, and are eaſily propagated either by part 
ing the roots, or by feed, 
e roots ſhould be parted in the latter end of Auguſt, or 
beginning of September, and planted in a light dry foil. 
ould be ſown 
in March upon a bed of light freſh earth, and in May 
the young plants ſhould be removed into another bed of 
the like earth, at about fix inches diſtance from each 
other, and watered and ſhaded till they have taken root ; 
after which they will require no further care, but to be 


111. The dwarf juniper 


kept clear from weeds; and at the end of the mber 
following they may be removed, for the laſt time, into the 
borders where they are to ſtand, and they will flower in 

following; when, if they are fuffered 


the June and July | 

to ripen their ſeeds, they will ſow themſelves, and come 
up without any further trouble. Millers Gardners Dic- 
tionary. | | | 

YCHNITES marmor, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, 
"a name given by many to the Parian marble, of which 
the fineſt ſtatues among the antients were formed. 

Varro imagines that it this name from avx%%, a lamp, 
becauſe, as he ſuppoſes, it was cut by candle-light in | 
uarries 3 but it ſeems much more probable, that it had it 
om the verb, Auxyve, to ſhine, or be bright, from its re- 

markable ſptendor. 1 | e ate Fu 


'LYCIUM, in the materia medica, the name of a fruit called by 


the French baye & Avignon, the Avignon berry, and by many 
authors the N The arab which oduces 10 is the 
| ge yoo pracantha of Gerrard. The fruit is about the 
z grain of wheat, and is not round, but of an an- 

ular form when dried, ſometinies of three, ſometimes of 


- four angles, and ſometimes dented in at one end like a 
heart. is 


of à yellowiſh green colour, and of à bitter 
and aſtringent taſte. It mould be choſen freſh dried, and 
large. was formerly a rob, or infpiſfated Juice made 
from theſe berries, much in uſe in medicine; bet this was 
8 adultetated with à rob made of the Verries of 

e woodbind, privet, floe, or othet ſhrub, and i "now 

ite out of uſe, "The dyers in France” and Holland uſe it 


for a yellow; and the Dutch have another uſe for it, which 


is, that they boll it in alum Water, and mixing 

whiting, form it into twiſted ſtieks, which the 

the pamters in water egloars, under the name 
deDrog. ome 
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of authors. bufonite. 
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ODON TES. a hiſtory, the name . given by |, 
74 Dr. Hill 40 | thoſe ſoſſile bodies, called by the generality 


in natural hi 


They have had this laſt name from 


+ © a erroneous opinion of their being generated in the toad, 


but being now known to be the teeth of the Ru piſcrs, or 
. wolf fb, it is proper that they ſhould be called by -another 
name., Ser Tab. of Foſfils, Claſs 8. ; 

ſtones, and the 


X 2 authors have taken theſe for mere 
nmerahty 


As they appear, on compariſon, 


fo * | 
and „ with the teetk of the recent jaws of this 0 


of writers have ranked them among the gems; but 
40. be the very ſame in 


and have been ſeveral times found yet remaining in the 


Ale 
| 5 or dente molares, of this fiſh, and not improba- 


ſl 
"The 
ma 


fol- 
jaws, bedded in the ſtrata of ſtone ; they certainly are ON 


me of them of other ſh alſo. ' 
adontes are all of the ſame general 


figure, though of 
varieties in the different degrees. 


more common 


Kind is rounded, riſing to an orbicular prominence at the 


top, 


acorn cup, 


and is hollowed within. Of theſe many reſemble a ſmall 


with the matter of the ſtratum in which it is immerſed : 


this alſo is 
but they 
rg. 
- - Foun 

Theſe have by ſome been ſuppoſed to reſemble a ſmall boat in | 
ſhape ; and of theſe Tome are found of an equal diameter all | 

* the way, Others are larger in the middle than elſewhere, 
and others at one end; ſome of them are alſo found re- 
* 


markably raiſed in the middle, and ſome emulating a | 
conic form. are generally pretty 2251 hollowed, 
but ſome are ittle To, and ſome. ſcarce at all; and ſome 


the caſe in 1 to the other kinds, 


are all fometimes found alſo with their hollows 


in the ſame manner with the others at the top. 


have been found hallowed at the top, as well as at the bottom. 
Many of them have an outer circle of a different colour 


from the reſt, and this is ſometimes ſtriated with very fine | 


nes; Jome are found very long in proportion to their 


_ breadth, and in ſome 
_ filiguaſtra ; and finally, there are ſome perfectly round, but 
The fycodontes are paturally of a fine poliſh, and. are worn 
in rings for the 


reſembling the bodies called 
e are more rare. 


e of their imaginary virtues, without any 


addition to this from the workman. Some of them have 


been found, however, 

. few ſtriated. | 

"They are of various 

© as meaſure between two and three inches round, and are of | 
black, others 


a little rough and uneven, and ſome 
ſizes, from that of a pin's head, to ſuch 


of colours; ſome being 


great var | | 
blueiſh, yr brown ; many of a light cheſnut colour, 


many. of a liver colour, ſome of a reddiſh black, and ſome |- 
- _ few whitiſh. 
_ - _ Jour, in each, but ſometimes they are very 
and variegated. e 


Whack 
tiful 


_ cular lines; theſe are of all others the moſt elegant. 


1 


_ Hill's Hiſt, of Foll.. p. 644 TY | 2 
by which Micheli has | 


They art moſt frequently of one ſimple co- 


with ones are often found i 
ted with black. Some of them are edged round 
of a different colour, and others have a beau- 
in the center, ſurrounded with a number of 


: 


of England, but more plentifully 


Th e 
. xn and moſt of all fo in the iſland of Malta. 


LYCOG in botany, a name by whi 
* called ſev of the ies of mucor, a kind of fungus 


— 


9 - 
* . 


def the ſeed. .Thele are ſometimes 


face affixed to capillary filaments. See Mucos. . * 


YCOIDES, a. term uſed by medical writers to expreſs the | 


diſorders which ariſe in the human body by a long retention 
bs and very often 


ions about 


of the necks of bucks, and ſome other 
time, it may give ſome rational hints 


. towards underſtanding the alteration of the voice in boys 


Who arrive at pu 
© . Blancard 


' LYCOPERDON, el in botany, the 
cf plants, the e of which are theſe. - The whole 


ard derives the word Hcordes from xo, lupus, and 
pr, 2 from a ſuppoſition chat wolves are ſubject to 


name of 2 genus 
while "is of. the fleſhy , ſubſtance . of the 
nigga : 


 ſubtile 


and their hollow is found commonly filled up | 


Another ſort of them are of an oblong figure, but | 


beautifully. mottled | 


cir- | 


. 
. 
8 
7 


ing of ſmall bladders, with ſeeds on their inner fur- 


ripe, it becomes hollow, and full of | 


a > 


| 


"ih ot wad 
colour faſhioned don. The Vion: 
- pear faſhioned Trrter Py * rn 


inwardly marginated H caper 


are theſe. The 


are theſe. 1. 


| 8888 emblin 


LYCO 


© Of theſe the following are all the known ſ 


7 


LY C 


pear faſhioned: lycoper 


din. 12, The 


don with. a ſpungy bottom. 


trifid Virginian Jcoperdon, 3 


15. The ſmooth, oblong and 
16. The white ſphærical 
lycoperdon, variegated with brown ſcales, 17. The rough 
and warty ſphærie lycoperden.. 18. The blood red ſpharic 
Jroperden. 19. The ſnow white ſphærical Hcoperden, with 
numbers of imall flat faces. on the ſurface. 20. The 
white globular ceper den with a broad ſeffile baſe. 21. The 
ſtinking oval ycoperdon. placed croſswiſe, and without a 
baſe. 22. The ſmall warty Jycoperdon. 23. The hecoperden 
of the form of a chemical receiver. 24. The finger fa- 


ſhioned lycoperdon.. 25. The white club faſhioned hceper- 


dun. 26. Ihe mortar faſhioned lycaperdon. 27, ſtel- 
lated bladder don,  Taurn. 1 563. i The - 
LYCOPERSIC 


„ woolfs peach, or love apple, in botan 
nus * = the characters of which 
| | ower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of a 
rotated form, and divided into ſeveral ts at the 
edge. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the 
manner of a nail into the middle of the flower : this finally 
becomes a large, . ſoft fruit, of a roundiſh figure, di- 
vided into ſeveral cells, and uſually containing flat ſeeds, 
The ſpecies of erficon, enumerated by Mr. Fournefort, 
common d{yceper/icon, called mala aura. 
2. The lycoper/icon | with red fruit not ſtriated. The 
yellow fruited Hecper con. 4. The white fruited Hcoper/i- 
can. 5. The pale fleſh colour fruited Hycoper/icon. 6. The 
ellow * fruited lycoperficen. 7. The red cherry fruited 
Je fic. 8. The hard ſtriated fruited /yceperſicon, called by 
ſome mala Ætbiopica. 


the name of a 


9. The ſhrubby American hycoper- 


ficon with large ſinuated leaves. Taurn. Inft. p. 150. 


The firſt ſpecies of this plant is cultivated in many of 
our gardens, and its fruit is eaten by the Spaniards and 
Italians, and by the Jew-families in England, as we do 
cucumbers, with oil and vinegar, or elſe ſtewed in ſoops. 


They are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in March on a 


moderate hot-bed. When they come up, they are to be 
tranſplanted into another hot - bed of about the ſame tem- 
rature, where they are to be ſet at three inches diſtance. 
In this place they muſt be watered and ſhaded, and muſt 
have as much freſh air as may be; and in May they are 
to be tranſplanted into pots, or borders, and the branches, 
when they grow long, muſt be ſupported with ſticks, other- 
wiſe the fruit, when it grows large, will break them. 
They require frequent watering, and in Auguſt ripen their 
fruit, which grows to a large fize, and makes a very pretty 
figure. But they ſhould not be planted near habitations, 
for he 3 an 5 when > Ta by the clothes, in 
e's „ yield a ve and very offenſive 


LYCOPHTHALMUS, the wolf"s eye-flont, a name given 


by ſome authors. to ſuch 'pieces' of agate, or any othcr 
ſemi-pellucid ſtone, as chance to have circular ſpots in 

in colour the eye of that animal. 
IOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of 
moſſes, the characters of which are theſe. It produces its 
ſeeds in ſpikes, in the manner of the ycopodium, or wolf's 
claw moſs, but that in two ways; for ſome of the capſules 


incloſe a powder, which ſeems only a farina; others ſeem 


to contain true ſeeds ; theſe always ſtand to the number of 


three in each eapſule. It differs from the Hcopedium allo, 


in its general app ce and manner of the leaves 
being all 1 ſame plane, an ded in the 


manner of fins, with an intermediate ſeries of ſmall leaves, 
which cover the upper ſide of the middle rib, or ftalk. 
Of theſe moſſes there are two orders; the firſt compre- 
hends ſuch. as are Ergeping, or procumbent. 

ies. 1. The creep- 
ing ſcaly, or imbricated hycopodioides. This is found in ſhad 
and rocky: places, but is not met with in England. It is 
the moſs called by many authors muſcus denticulatus minor, 
or the ſmall toothed moſs. Some have faid that they found 
it in England, but they all ſeem to have miſtaken ſome 
other ſpecies of moſs for it. 2. The creeping pinnated 


| Want af the Eaſt- Indies. 2. The 
ba. SF 24 : 8 3 1 a 


LVO 


fern · Ice lycopediaides with dentated leaves, and cylindric 
and very much branched ſtalks. I his grows on "a conti- 
nent, as well as in, the iſlands of America, in wet 
The upright acacia leaved fern 
lks. The is an Faſt- dian moſs, and is found in Ma- 
labar, and other parts, 4. The ſmall 8 ly- 
 copodiaides with denticulated leaves. This aſſo is an oriental 
moſs, and is commonly brought from China. 5. The 
ſpleenwort-like lycopodioides, or lycepodipides with auriculated 
leaves. This alſo is found in the Ealt-Indies. 6. The 
forked yew leaved lycopodigides. This is found in ſome 
parts of America. 7. The ſmaller forked. Rift 
with denticulated leaves. This was found by 
che ifland of St. Domingo. . 8. The ſcaly 
curled points. This is a native of the Eaſt-Indies. Id. Ibid. 
Tab. of Moſſes, No 25. \* 


content, 
YCOPODIUM, in botany, the name of a genus 
L : 15 — 


umier in 


the characters of which are theſe. 
- the alæ of certain leaves, which are very unlike the cap- 
ſules of the other moſles, having neither calypha, opercu- 
lum, nor pedicle. Theſe do not, ſtand as thoſe of the 
ſelago, in the alz of the leaves, but are collected to- 
gether into a ſort of ſpike of a ſcaly ſtructure, and one 
_ capſule ſtands under every ſcale, or leaf. Theſe capſules 
are of the ſhape of a kidney, and when ripe, they ſeparate 
longitudinally into two parts, and throw out & powder, 
— of round globules. It has been ſuppoſed by many, 
that this powder is the farina of the flower; but as there 
are no. ſceds found in any other part of the plant for it to 
impregnate, it ſeems a much more probable opinion, that 
this powder, as well as that of the capſules of all the other 
aa" is the true and genuine ſeed of the plant. In 
moſt of the ſpecies of this plant, the ſpikes are com 
of leaves of a different figure from thoſe of the reſt of the 
plant, and are therefore called ſcales; but in ſome they 
are made of leaves of the ſame figure with thoſe of the 
other parts of the moſs. See Tab. 2. of Botany, Ne 14. 
The frſt order of the Hcopodia, according to Dillenius, 
conſiſts of thoſe which have their ſpikes ſuppotted on 
didles ; and of theſe the firſt ſeries are diſti 
Nation of juliferz, from their ſpikes reſembling 
juli, or catkins of ſon 
Ja with the reſt of the plant. Of 
are all the known ſpecies. 1. Tt 
_ moſs, or hairy rambling Hcopadium. This has of a 
_ vaſt length, and grows on heaths in many parts of Eng- 
land. 2. The creeping ſavin-like Jycopodium, called by ſome 
moſs, or heath cypreſs. This is very common in 
orkſhire, and ſome other parts of En 
with any where about London. 3. long and round 
double forked 282 with finger d arbor. vita leaves. 
This creeps on S and is found in many 
North America. 4. The double ſquare forked 
um. 2 3 I 5th 
croſs broad leaved mm wi i 
he 600 5 6. Th pinnated ſycepodi 
iſland of on. ©. The creeping pi um 
with long pedicles and ſpikes. This is early ſpecies of the 


capſules in 


e the following 


hoodia whoſe ſpikes ſtand on pedicles, that has its leaves | 


placed in the ſame plane. The whole, or compound leaves, 
are not more than an inch in length, and the pedicles of 
the ſpikes much longer. This was found by 
in damp places in Carolina. 
The ſecond ſeries of the | 
ſpikes conſiſt of leaves, the fame with thoſe of 


eg, 1 
nn Of this ſeries there are only two known | 
pecies. copedium, with ſingle | 
Mr. Ray on | 


1. The ſhort ing ba; 
2 clubs or ſpikes. This vs found by 


ampſtead-heath, but has fince been met with in many 
e and. f 
roots the ends of its branches 

be ſecond order of che hcopodia 

have ſpikes not placed on kicles 

thr kn * 9 juni 


2, in wet Placa. 
opodioides with ſulcated ] 


= 
lycopodivides with | 


of moſles, | 


IE oy 


iſhed by the | 
the | 
ſome trees, and being not of the fame | 


common tvolf”s claw | - 


but not met | 


mots; und n and -in | 


en 
lycepodia comprehends thoſe whoſe | 


2. The fox-tail fcopodium ſending | 


/LYCOPUS, water hoye hound, in botany, the name of a peri 
of plants, the characters of which are. theſe. The. flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind; but, in ſome 
degree, reſembles the bell faſhioned flowers; for the upper 
lip is ſcarce at all to be diſtinguiſhed from the lower, ſo 
that the lower appears at firſt ght a tubular one, divided 


ſimply into four ſegments. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, 
and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the lower part of the 
flower. It is ſurrounded by four embryos, which after- 
wards become as many ſeeds of a roundiſh form, and are 


contained in an open capſule, which was before the cup of 


by four notches, and is obtuſe and ſpread o 


properly np fruit, 


the flower. Tawrn. Inſt. p. 190. 
The ſpecies of copus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The ſmooth water lycopus. 2. The hairy water 
opus. 3. The cut leaved Canada lycopus with ſmooth 
caves: 4. The water ycopus, with leaves very deeply di- 
ded into ſegments. 
n the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the characters of this ge- 
nus of plants are, that the cup is a monophyllous, ot one 
leaved perianthium, tubulated and marked with five notches 
at the end, the ſegments all narrow and acute. The flower. 
is com of a ſingle petal in form of a cylindric tube, of 
the length of the cup, the margin of which hoo 
. The ſeg- 
ments are all nearly equal in length, but the upper ſome- 
what broader and rimmed round the edge, and the under 
narrower. The ſtamitia are two filaments ſometking longer 
than the flower, and bent towards its up ent: the an- 
therz are very ſmall. The piſtil has a quadrifid germen. 
The ſtyle is thread like ſtrait, and of the fame length with the 
ſtamina. The ſti is bifid and bent backward. It has 
cup remaining after the flower is fallen, 
and containing in its bottom the ſeeds which ate roundiſh, 
and four in number from each flower. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p.7. 
YCOSTAPHYLA, wolfs grapes, in „a name given 
by ſome of the Greek writers to the pomum amoris; a kind 
of eſculent nightſhade, which we have much more properly 
called hcoper/icon; the wolfs peach; its fruit being as large 


| as a peach, and in nothing reſembling a grape. Some of the 


Latin authors we find have called this morella, and ſome who 
have not | underſtood this ſynonymous uſe of the word, 
have miſtaken the writers to have meant the muſhroom we 


call morell, when they preſcribe this plant in fevers. The 


= 


of America. $. The | 
br 
LYCO 


body is not flat, as all 


5 
- niſhed with ſharp but ſmall teeth. Schonefeld Hiſt. 


\ 


1 


ſeeds of this plant are, however, what are uſually preſcribed 
in this caſe, and there is no danger therefore of their ſubſtitut- 
ing the morell muſhroom for it, if they will ſtick to the letter 
f the text; the ſeeds. of that morella being too ſmall to 
be gathered in ſuch | apa as are prefcri | | 
Zmilius Macer tells us, that the nightſhades; in general, 
were called by the name morella in his time : his words are 
 herbam quam Graci firychnum dixere, Latini morellam dicunt. 
The name morella ſeems to be formed 77 word marion, 
a name given both by the Grecks and Latins to one of the 
fleepy nightſhades, and to the male. mandrake, of Dioſ- 
corides, which the ſhepherds were fond of eating ; but which 
on diſorders, if taken too largel 7. 
OMUS, in zoology, the name of a ſiſh caught in 
the Baltic, but not very frequently, and approaching ſome- 
what to the nature of the herring or gia of It is uſually 
of. five or ſix inches longs AW; Tot fleſby, that its 
e herring kind have theirs, but 
. Its ate very ſmall and looſe, eaſily falling 
Its belly is white. Its ſides of a ſilvery 
brightneſs, and its back blackiſh, Its head is ſmall and 
pointed, and ies appr jaw is longer than the lower, which 
is alſo ſharp, and falls into the upper as into a box. Its 
mouth is wide, and both the and lower 1 ur- 


off on rubbing. 


is 


anchovy 


by che 


avt HOSES. wn 


as re eee A called 44ivrand | of antichony,,: oi of feet timonds, | anifated - ſpirit of 
Wen lapir; but Salmaſius cenſured him on this ocaſion, fal armoniac, eſſenee of orunge peel; and, in people of 
and Reclires, that the load · ſtone never was called by che * hot habits, nitrous medicines, and the ſpiritus nitri dulcis, 
litter of theſe names: in this, however,” that great eritic | wich carminative broths, with 1 {mall quantity” of faffron 

wr} aud Pip however hr Wrong, is Here right; the | N | 
—. it — 1 Av Afr Pate are the gremelt of all th complains of lying- 
rx _ in- women, and withal the moſt” common; theſe ſometimes 
was -. ariſe fromdiffieult labour; ſometimes from ſome part of the 
We, but T it Was . | TELE 5-94 left,” 5 E in the ute- 
Fothes is now common — ers tha rus 5 they alſo frequently ariſe from the improper evacuation 
place, 5, wn — of the lochia, whether they de too much, or too little in 
che quantity; alſo from cold; from neglecting the proper bind- 
were able to — "4% ing or hgature of the abdomen after delivery ; and finally, 
5 by u "of . Ars a very great exnctn from _ infant's ſucking too violently” while the mother is 

nt" ſe ſeverul Yifferent ſtones 8 weak. 

the Tame purpoſe ; in Italy a green marble, called — © Theſe pains are greatly mitjgated by the eartmfnative, aro- 
- ily is wits is moſt frequently uſed ; arid with us matic and nervous medicines ; fach 2 are the tincture of orange 
* of the Shale. the ſame Sith ther that L prot zedoary, angelica root, and camomile flowers. 
. black ' marble, called the giant; cauſeway "i in aſtor is to be particularly ayoided in this cafe. Candied 


- 


ASALTEs and GIANT 8 nutmegs are a V medicine in it, and carminative 
5 in the natural h antients, broths; with the diſtilſed waters of penny royal, baum, cin- 
the name of a ſort of alabaſter, 15 may pt y be di-] namon, and the like. Externally fomentations may be uſed 
inguiſbed "the name of the white kind. It is 7 Yoy at the ſame time, made of decoRions of roſemary, mint, 
elegant and ſtone, of a whiteneſs g * elder flowers, and bay berries; and the common Farmina- 
to the Parian marble ſo famed of 'old, an tive clyſters are often 50 the utmoſt ſervice and finally, the 


carminative oils,” as that of caraway, and the like, thay be 
rubbed on the pit of the ſtomach. 

Theſe pains ok Mabe to women in thelt belt Hine in; 
but they are not 'wh exempt from them, fot ſingular 
— 1 of their 4 in * caſes 


82 


marble claſs. It is of a looſe, rou n 
texture; e compoled of a 
- multitude of broad, wr es particles, of 4 very 
_ bright, and perfectly wid 'marble It is always found 
"pure amd free from "veins, ' and is moderately in the 
maß, but eaſily r 
5 5 yu It is || © 
found in immenſe pt mn ee 
uncommon in Italy. K is ſeldom fou n large b locke, de the 
ſtrata being from the nature of the feng ſubject to very fre- 
quent perpendicular fiſſures. And the antients give us the 
hi account of it, and uſed it for makin 8 
ornamental furniture. Hill's Hiſt. of Foll: p. 4 
LYGDUS lapis," in natural hiſtory, a name given + Ge 'of || ©" 
the antients to the ſpecies of alabaſter, Which others off 
them called marmor gr, by which rler 2 
uſually known, Ser Ly opinNUM marmer.” * - 
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from all 
tone. Kyo — hellebore roots in various — as alſo 
the —_ _ get and chervil ſerve to this pur- 
- poſe nd Sate er B er's pills are of the moſt ſingular 
_ «but all the: ao ot head oo a time. 

— 17 pudenda is is a ſymptom that uſuall 
takes its riſe from difficult delivery ; ( and befide the — 


ineonveniences attending it, u brings on a 


=  EYGON, in botany. ee Acyvs ceux. ; | remedies are ointments of elder and of 
_. -- 1 in N is uſed for ag caſttes, L Tr. tes tos, with (ood women i white ointment, com- 
—_ See Aonvs i . [weng called 2 
13 The diforters that amen hg. of camomile 2 

þ re ipally theſe. The ſuppreſſion, or imm — | 


le; the manner of curing which, ſee under the ar- 


1 Gel Edewt 4. Inflammatory fevers are too common in cheſe taken d | 

= | cafes, und uſually ariſe either from 4 retention of part of the ||, When- re 18 1 FAB wok r 
23 "feeundines, = fu of the lochia, or taking cold; or Ne eggs, and other balfams are to be uſed, 
4 nt paſſions of the — ſuch as 3 but fatty ſubſtances are to be carefully avoided, as they 
3 fear, e or the like. A very _ uſually oceaſion tumors. 

4 , if not carefully treated. | e . Az ſoon as ever they 
= e the (aline medicines joined to the abſorbents, partly are delivered, are to be put immediately into a warm 
1 with acids, r dead, wy y wound 44s, with a broad fwathe or 
4 of nitre, and the like, diſcuſſion of the cauſe is at the | roller; See to be kept with the utmoſt care from 


ö fame time to be attempted by the mild 1 1 | | external dz for the ſweats, on the one hand, and the 
; which the cortex clitherii Wade priticipal place, and during * + ob the other, make them extremely fuſceptible of 
the uſe of theſe, the patient is to be kept in a gen os erb 3 and the ronſequence is à ſuppreſſion of 

ing ſweat, during the courſe of the cure ; the 123 — de ee wid of a very 7 on tumors of 

br: Fwy gently of open, by means of mild ſuppoſitories, emol- | the abdomen, and 2 other le complaints. They 


——_— 


lient glyſters, or laxative medicines in ſmall Jofes. || are then to be kept quiet, and if are not in 
The muliary fever gel alſo attends /ying-in-women, the me- — of e they they 3 © 65 to as ſoon 
thod of cure in which ſee under the article PuxPURE A) . as poffible ; but f 255 of — they 


as 
1 fall into the febris - 1... four Koln after delve) 
fi = Lara rr the like, and by candles. And the 
| & u uſe 1 en, or 
bent” medicine, 2nd 1 gently Gaphorctie regnen; "ahd | uſe'of Jellies, w of hartlborn,'apd the Jike, þ js to be freely 
| Kay, After about fourteen days, it is proper to carry off indulged. 22 che fourth da grind the painful buline!s 
the remaining fordes by ſome e dees of &f rhubarb. of the milk is over,” they may e indulged with good wine, 
- A bilious diarrhea is often alſo a complaint at a edle rites. drank alone, in moderate quantities. The heat of "a 
This is cafily brought on by violent dobtm is te de all the time preſeryed as equally way be 

| cold'Hi 79; or ſuch as ule „ Fn ene > Urin as uch arm liquors 
| ' - es it ſuccecds u natural Soren uf 52 0 > Sy pleafe, pn: heres muff not touch any cold ones. ao 
75 This ofteh proves a very emi and 224 21 . { excretions are n be regarded, and eſpeciallj 
Attended with violent and an n 1501 J "the lochia, * care muſt he taken that this diſcharge 
teſtines, attended ee = | is not rendered too eee means of hot medicines, = 
when it continues longer chan eee or aps. | leer uppr by a La regitnen,, or by t q 

I ' of this (ymptom'the niethod is to r Cold air. A «gentle ſwearin id, cent i and pro 
e mother of n and thelike 3 and after the matter _ % d the 5 and even, 11 5 
—— 2 e eee powders, us || eee 'in people of corpulent habjts, ach 
= . TE: he che hitter extras e ec, de de checked.” Caſtivenes, during two of three fir , 
"to be th _—_ aid in NN is not ie be." the vital N . 


| 22 
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in wins co the pudenda, ben fwelled, or otherwiſe injured 
in delivery. In young people, eſpecially thoſe of plethoric 


top the lochia, and 


the patient. kind, and 


anger to bring on hamorrhages 


ſometimes - fevers. and \bilious diarrhœas, and both ofte 


jent into faimtings. The light is to be ut 
i — 22 — — 


is much impaired, and the eyes weakened in tender 


perſons; ſometimes noiſes and ringing in the ears, fome- 
3 ov + 1 9 


Ting h impeoper in theſe\.tcaſes, 2s it eaſi 
throws the-blood es options and it is to be — 
obſerved, that when the exceſſive flux of the lochia has ren- 


dered the patients very weak, and often ſubject to faintings, 


js Per no means to be indulged in that ſleepineſs 
which 


very properly applied to the abdomen, during the firſt days 
of 2 
à very good cuſtom, of ſome people, to apply cloths wetted 


. habits,' all hot things are to be avoi and wine is to be 


nitrous medicines are proper: when the perſon is of a weak 


- conſtitution, ſhe is nat to be ſuffered to get out of bed until 


1 Article HYACcinTH. 


a month, or _— or fix weeks are over, and then it is 
proper to give a or tio of ſome gentle purge. unters 
Conſp. Med. p. 727, ſeq. : See the articles DETLIVEAx, 
Mora and Locara. * f 


LVLAC, in botany. See the article LII Ac. 
LYMPHIAEA, among the Romans, a kind of grotto's, or ar- 


tificial caves, ſo called from lympha, water; becauſe they 
were furniſhed with a t many tubes, canals, and ſecret 

, through which the water ſuddenly guſhed upon 
the ſpectators, while buſy in admiring the great variety 
and beautiful arrangement of ſhells, with which the grotto 


was adorned. Pitiſc. in voc. 
LYNCIS lapis, in natural hiſtory, the name given by moſt 


of the writers of the middle age to the belemnites. See 
the article BELEMNITEs. 


LYNCURIUS lapis, in the natural hi of the antients, | 


the name of a about which there have been various 
- diſputes among the later writers. Theophraſtus has left 
us this account of it ; that it was hard, and uſed for en- 
graving ſeals on, and was of a very ſolid texture like the 


_ gems; that it had an attractive power like amber, and was 


pellucid, and of a flame colour. 

The firſt, and moſt generally received opinion about this 
ſtone is, that it was what we call the b-lemnites, or thun- 
derbolt. This is the opinion of Woodward, Oc. but 
from the account we find of it, in Theophraſtus, this 
opinion is very plainly erroneous. A belemnites could 
never be called a proper ſtone for engraving ſeals on; nor 
is it by any means of a ſolid texture, as the {ones or gems, 
but compoſed of a' number of thin cruſts, made up of 


for they greatly prevent flatulencies ; and it is 


o 


„ 


MRS. 


: 


LYRA, (Cyel.) in 'ichthyology, the name of 4 fiſh of the 


toward the extremity into two ong horns, on which are 
placed two perpendicular ſpines, and a third 
an acute angle with theſe. It has one very long fin on 


| 57 in other places, and at Montpelier was once ſhewed to 


LYRA is alſo the name of a beautiful ſea ſhell of the genus 


tranſverſe ſtriæ, and no harder than ſpar, being eaſily cut, 
or ſcraped with a knife: this therefore muſt be allowed an 
erroneous opinion. | 
The few who diſſent from this opinion, of the 
the lapis lyncurius of the antients, of whi 
are er, Geoffroy, &c. hold, that amber is thy 
, which was called by the antients by that name, E 
find this could never be the caſe, becauſe Theophraff . i 


not know it by any other name: what they call hya-. 


yſt than the common kind, and ſomewhat reſembling! 
the colqur of the hyacinth flower. The antients have 
ſpoken of three or four kinds of it, that is, three 'or four 
varieties in degree of colour; and we alſo, at this time, are 
<quainted with the very fame varieties. What they called 
the, male and female ws, were plainly gur deeper and 
Paler hyacinth ;' and the fine hncuriut, deſeribed by Pliny, 
our -hyacintha la bella. Ts Tbeophraſt. p. 75. 


X, in zoology, the name of a very 


8 59 
= 


be ſtamina are five ing filaments cohering t 
at their baſe : theſe are but of half the length of 


3 
= 


| 


The ſeeds are very numerous, and of an angular figure. 
Ther cle in glboſe, very large, and dotted. a Linnei, 


low,  vatiegated with numerous very beautiful round ſpots 


black. Sometimes it is ſeen alſo of a plain fox colour on 


and inner part of the legs, with the like ſpots as on the 


l | hair ; the middle part being of a reddiſh tawney, the bot- 
F 4 r this time; for they ſome- | 
times die in 


* Bags of carminative ingredients are | 


| claſs; they have a fine pencil of black hairs growing out at 
uſed with great caution and circumſpection. If the blood is | 
on any occaſion thrown into commotions, abſorbents, and |. | 
of the lion. The nx is found wild in Italy and Ger- 
manp, but the greater number are in Aſia, and theſe are 
the firſt nine are over, and not to leave her room until | — 


conſiderably from one another, at times, in the number and 


being larger than the reſt, and appearing double. It is of 


are ſeveral beards on its under jaws two of which are longer 


This is a moſt elegantly variegated ſhell; its nd co- 
| 2 Eu geep brown, and its variegations very . rac and 
- "% n py : 

1 
* 


— 


1 ＋ Y 1 
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but there ſeems not the leaſt reaſon for it. The principal 
colours of this creature are a whitiſh, and a purpliſh yel- 


like eyes, in the. manner of the leopard; theſe are uſually BY = 
the back, and full of black ſpots, and grey on the belly, 


back and fides, but larger, of a ſomewhat colour, and 
fewer in number. TER I'2 _ 2 

The hairs of this creature, as well ſuch as appeared 
reddiſh, as thoſe which were grey, when nicely examined, 
are all found to be truly of three colours in, each ſingle 


tom grey, and the top white; but thoſe which compoſe the 
black ſpots are only of two colours, there being no white 
at their ends. F | 

This creature's eyes are extremely bright and vivid, and 
ſhew Jn that it has a very piercing fight. Its ears are 
like of à cat, but have this peculiarity, which di- 
ſtingui the creature from all the animals of the ſame 


their. extremities, very ſmooth, and of a deep black like 
velvet, and two fingers long. Its tongue is rough like that 


finer coloured than the. European. They all differ 
diſpoſition of their ſpots. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 166. 


cuculus, or gurnard kind, of which there ate two ſpecies. 
The one the tibicen. See the article TInICEN. | 
The other the hra cornuta, or horned harp filh. This laſt 
is a fiſh of an octagonal form, covered all over with 
bony ſcales: theſe are of a rhomboidal figure, and each has 
in its. middle a ſharp and ſtrong prickle bending back- 
wards. There are in reality only fix orders, or ranges of 
theſe ſcales, but to a ſlight obſerver they appear eight, two 


a red colour, and its head is very large. Its ſnout divides 7 : 
above makes 


the back, and another anſwering to it behind the anus; 
alſo two large ones at the gills, and two ſmaller on the 
belly. It has only two filaments, called fingers, behind its 
gill-fins. Its mouth is large, but has no teeth, and there 


than the reſt, and are branc It is caught in the Me- 
diterranean, and brought to market at Rome. It is a ſcarce 


Ray for the remora, See Tab. of Fiſhes, N“ 45. Gafner 
de Piſc. p. 610. | 


of the concha globoſa, or dolium. There are three ſpecies of 
the ra, or harp ſhell. 1. The common fra, which has 
thirteen roſe coloured ribs running along its body. 2. The 

eleven ribbed /yra. And 3. the noble harp, or {4 nobilis. 


Ar | folium, among Botaniſts. See LEAF. 
OM, among the antients, a kind of muſicians who 
ed on the lyre, and ſung at the ſame time. See the ar- 


YRE, Cycl. by 


** 
ee 


3. 


the Linnæan ſyſtem of bo- 


ſegme after the flower is fallen. 
a of a fi = which forms no tube, 
eas divided into five oval oblong ſegments” at the 2 | 


| of the piſtil i 
roundiſh ; the figle is ale nnd of the „ Prog Fe. 
ſtamina ; the ſtigina is obtuſe. The fruit is a globoſe cap- 
ſule, containing only one cavity, which has ten valves. 
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